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ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address of 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, at the dedication of 
Auburn post office, Auburn, N. Y., on Monday afternoon, 
October 25, 1937, at 4 p. m.: 


It is a source of unusual pleasure for me to come to Auburn. 
I have long known of your city from the accomplishments of its 
many distinguished citizens, and I have many warm friends here; 
and when they urged me to dedicate your new post office, even 
eae. I was in Los Angeles but a few days ago and busily engaged 
at time, I determined to come here for this occasion. 

Auburn's history is dotted with so many famous names that, 
since I delved a bit into your history, it makes me wonder if your 
citizens really know of the many achievements of men of this 
county in the progress of this country. 

When you dedicate a post office you dedicate a temple of com- 
merce, geography, history, and sociology. There is no single agency 
of modern progress more important to the people than the Postal 
Service. The small-business man and the great manufacturer alike 
need and use its machinery to aid them, and they obtain at 
nominal cost contacts with millions of our people who in turn 
find such contacts mutually beneficial. The post office is the chief 
agency that brings into human intercourse the entire geography 
of the world, and millions of our people have had their first, and 
in most cases their only contacts with other climes and other peo- 
ples through the help of the Postal Service. The post office is also 
a landmark of local history, for whenever its physical plant ex- 
pands you may be sure that such expansion was dictated by the 
insistent needs of the community it serves, and such occasions as 
we celebrate today mark periods in local history which prove deeply 
interesting when they are studied. The post office is also more of 
a social institution than most people realize. In its original state 
the post office was the social center of thousands of hamlets and 
villages, and it still is the heart of the community. It is the 
place where people met daily to get the mail, to talk about the 
news, to visit socially, and to give expression to views that in the 
aggregate constitute local public opinion. 

In looking back into your history I have been surprised at the 
part many of your citizens played in the field of transportation, 
in which the Postal Service is such a vital part. 

Take, for example, the Parcel Post branch of our Service. Do 
you know that your post office delivers in Auburn more than 
250,000 parcel-post packages every year? Do you realize that the 
aggregate for the entire country runs into the hundreds of mil- 
lions? Do you ever consider that this vast organization upon 
which commerce depends so heavily today may be traced back in 
its type of service of organized small-package delivery to two 
residents of Cayuga County—Henry Wells, of Port Byron, and 
William Fargo, of Weedsport? Tes, you can see the name, pioneer 
in the small- package business, “Wells-Fargo Express Co.” 


History records that these two men, residing on the line of the 
Erie Canal when it was first opened, began to think in terms of 
aiding the small-business man by carrying packages via the canal. 
Beginning first with the transport of packages from Weeds Basin 
(Weedsport) to Auburn, which was not on the canal and then 


right of carrying the mails. The struggle for “Government own- 
ership” of the Postal Service was not unlike that being waged 
today in other forms of transportation and communication. Suf- 
fice to say that Appleton's Cyclopedia of American Biography says 
that Henry Wells and William G. Fargo “established a letter ex- 
press to carry communications from New York to Buffalo for 
2 while the Government charge for the same distance was 
cents.” 

Well, they soon enlarged their activities and ran express to 
Chicago, later getting into the transcontinental business, and 
became the American Express Co. So you see that Auburn and 
Cayuga County may rightfully lay claim to the title of being the 
place where the first and greatest of small-package trans- 
portation originated, the genesis of the United States Parcel Post. 

Though Henry Wells and his associate left this country in 
building their business to coast-to-coast dimensions, Mr. Wells 
did not forget old homeland, and your Wells College in Aurora 
stands today as his memorial—one of the finest institutions for 
training American girls, and at the time of its founding, with a 
gift of $150,000, one of the few educational institutions devoted 
exclusively to women. 

You had other great names—in railroading, journalism, poli- 
tics, diplomacy, and industry—and it would be an imposing catalog 
if I were to attempt to mention all. 

Your county gave a Chief Executive to the Nation in the person 
of Millard Fillmore. It gave to the State of New York two Gov- 
ernors, Enos T. Throop and William H. Seward. The latter might 
have been President, for in the Republican convention of 1860 he 
led Abraham Lincoln by a vote of 173% to 102. But Lincoln 
eventually won out and Seward became his Secretary of State. 
Apart from his great services in Lincoln's Cabinet, Secretary 
Seward's name will go down into history securely established be- 
cause of his far-sighted statesmanship in the purchase of Alaska. 
Like other great men who have to take ridicule and bitter oppo- 
sition in seeking to establish policies and to perform political acts 
which assure happiness and prosperity to future generations, 
Seward had to take it. Seward's Icebox” is today one of the 
most precious territorial parts of the United States of America. 

Your city also gave for many years a distinguished figure in 
Washington in the person of the late Sereno E. Payne, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, confidant and adviser of many Presidents, and the outstand- 
ing authority on the tariff of his dag. 

Most of you in this generation still remember the distinguished 
services of the late Thomas Mott Osborne. He served his fellow 
men in so many ways that it is difficult to allude to his career 
briefly. He was famous in politics, in education, in philanthropy, 
in music, in social service, indeed in every cultural activity. His 
mame goes down in history most known, probably, for his pioneer- 
ing in humanitarian treatment of criminals. He took men from 
within prison walls and rebuilt lives. There is no prison or re- 
formatory today that boasts of modern methods of treatment 
that does not owe most of its progressive penal ideas to Thomas 
Mott Osborne. 

To revert to the field of transportation. Your local historians 
inform me that another of your early citizens was George Pullman, 
who came here from Albion and founded the Pullman Car Co. 
There was William H. Baldwin, who became famous in the field 
of vertical transportation as president of the Otis Elevator Co. 
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In journalism, past and present, you have contributed many 
great names—Hall, of the New York Tribune; Seymour and E. W. 
Osborn, of the New York World; Samuel Hopkins Adams, of the 
most famous group in the New York Sun; Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, 
of the Scripps-Howard papers; and Edward S. Martin, one of the 
most brilliant editors of today, whose long career as editor of Life 
is a record. 

In military affairs Auburn and Cayuga County have been pre- 
eminent in up-State history. The city of Auburn itself was 
founded by a soldier, Col, John Hardenburgh, of the Revolutionary 
War, who came here to utilize his “military tract.” 

Right where we are assembled today to dedicate this post office 
there occurred 125 years ago the first muster of soldiers called to 
defend their newly established Republic. The War of 1812 was 
being fought, and on this ground, then known as the courthouse 
green, Col. John Richardson got together all of the men of Cayuga 
County who would volunteer to fight, and, after brief training, they 
marched away from this very spot to Fort Erie and were engaged in 
some of the most important battles of that war. 

It may be of further interest for you to know that the committee 
that picked the present site of the post office, used now for more 
than half a century, was composed of Mayor Cyrenus Wheeler, Gen. 
William H. Seward, and David Munson Osborne. 

Prior to this time the city had been served in the informal man- 
ner in which only the smallest communities are served today; that 
is, the office was located in some store, or tavern, and postal 
activities were side lines of the proprietors. With every change of 
postmaster the post office moved to the new postmaster’s own quar- 
ters. The nearest information I can get as to early location in 
Auburn is that until the present site was selected the Auburn post 
office was situated on the west side of Exchange Street, where the 
Jennings-Farrant store is now located. 

When the committee headed by Mayor Wheeler picked the present 
site things moved rapidly for those days. The cornerstone was laid 
September 4, 1887. It took more than 2 years to build the post 
office and its dedication came on April 30, 1890. 

The old military training ground was then obliterated. In the 
Civil War period it had been the site of its greatest activity; not 
mere companies but whole regiments of infantry and batteries of 
artillery were organized, and what a galaxy of names originated 
here to embellish the pages of military history of this country. 
There were Gens. Clinton D. MacDougall, William H. Seward, 
Charles H. Stewart, Miles Kehoe, Jesse Segoine, James H. Ledlie, 
John S. Clark, and Emory Upton, to mention some. All led large 
units in the Civil War, and General Upton’s fame remains in the 
archives of the United States Army, apart from his service record, 
for his authorship of the textbook Upton’s Manual, used in its 
revised form by our own and other armies today. 

It was also on this site that Auburn decided to erect its Court 
of Honor to welcome home the boys who fought in the World 
War. Cayuga County boys were found in all branches of the 
service in that war, but her large units, part of the Twenty- 
seventh Division, helped to smash the Hindenburg line and en- 
gaged in many other vital battles of the war. Here your promi- 
nent citizens reviewed them as led by Brig. Gen. Edgar S. Jennings 
they added chapters of valor and self-sacrifice for your local his- 
torians to record. 

Although the fine building that has stood here for 50 years 
seemed adequate to your needs it became evident a few years 
ago that greater and more modern accommodations must be pro- 
vided. The Federal judges had ceased to hold court here because 
the courtroom and adjacent quarters were antiquated. I know 
the people of this area were glad to see a term of Federal court 
resumed here this very month, presided over by a Federal judge 
who grew up in the neighboring village of Waterloo, an old 
friend of mine, the Honorable Murray Hulbert. The Treasury 
Department officers were cramped in their quarters. In the post 
office itself it would surprise you to know how fine a job the staff 
performed with an inadequate physical plant. 

Perhaps I may offer a few statistical facts to show you what 
this office performs in a year. With a force of 83 men which in- 
cluded all from the down to the rural carriers and 
even the substitutes they cover the receipt, handling, and dis- 
tribution of 182,000 pieces of mail that goes over 200 miles of 
rural routes which must be covered every day; I have already said 
that 250,000 parcel-post packages are delivered here every year, 
while 950,000 parcel-post packages are sent out of Auburn each 
year. The carriers deliver about 7,300,000 letters from this office 
and there are sent out of this office about 8,000,000 letters a year. 
Incoming and outgoing money. orders show a monetary movement 
of $1,100,000 a year. Perhaps I can give you in just a few words 
the statistical picture—a force of less than 80 men on regular 
duty handles 16,682,000 pieces of mail each year! How many of 
those millions fail to arrive at their destinations! Not many, I 
warrant. Yet with inadequate space to work from is it not amaz- 
ing how well your local force has been doing its work in recent 
years, especially when in temporary quarters while the new build- 
ing was under erection? I am proud of them and so are your 
citizens when they know the facts. I may further state that 
the job was well and economically done in making these much- 
needed improvements, and the working force was able to re- 
occupy the building 1 month under the contractual period. 

In conclusion I want the people of Auburn to know that I am 
very glad to be here and to assist in these exercises. I am glad 


to see again the mayor of your city, the Honorable Charles D. Os- 
borne, and his brother, Lithgow, who is occupying with honor a 
high position in the Governor’s cabinet. I am happy to know 
how pleased the postmaster, John McGrath, is with his new quar- 
ters and I am sure the patrons of his office, as well as his co- 
workers, are glad to see this culmination of his efforts on behalf of 
his home city. I am glad to be able to talk things over politically 
with Joe Boyle, the Democratic county chairman who has been 
a friend of mine for many years and who is held in such high 
esteem by members of both parties. There are many other old 
friends of mine in this community but time does not permit me 
to mention them all but I want you all to know it is a source of 
great gratification to me to be able to be here today and, regard- 
less of your political affiliations, I am glad that it has been possible 
to bring these great improvements to your city during my term 
as Postmaster General. 


National Referendum on Declaration of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL E. MAPES 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 4, 1938 


LETTER FROM HON, HENRY L. STIMSON, FORMER SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter fre 
Hon. Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of State: 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

Last February there was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Luptow, of Indiana, a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States in the 
following terms: 

“SECTION 1. Except in the event of an invasion of the United 
States or its territorial possessions and attack upon its citizens 
residing therein, the authority of Congress to declare war shall not 
become effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes cast 
thereon in a Nation-wide referendum. Congress, when it deems a 
national crisis to exist, may by concurrent resolution refer the 
question of war or peace to the citizens of the United States, the 
question to be voted on being, ‘Shall the United States declare war 
on ? Congress may otherwise by law provide for the en- 
forcement of this section.” 

That resolution has now been ordered out of committee by a 
petition signed by 218 Members of the House. This action brings 
it up for immediate consideration in January. 

The enactment of such an amendment would revolutionize our 
historic and constitutional treatment of the most important func- 
tion of our foreign relations. The power to declare war is placed 
by the Constitution in the hands of the representatives of the 
people in Congress assembled. Historically that power has been 
exercised upon the recommendation of the President of the United 
States, who by the same Constitution is vested with the normal 
control of our foreign relations through his appointment of our 
ambassadors, ministers, and foreign servants. The war-making 
power has thus been controlled by a carefully devised system of 
representative government concentrating responsibility upon those 
leaders, both executive and legislative, who from their official duties 
are presupposed to have familiarity with the relations and problems 
existing between this country and its neighbors. It is based upon 
the fundamental principle of responsibility in government. 

The adoption of this amendment would take away from this sys- 
tem of responsible representative government the final and effective 
decision as to war and make it dependent upon the direct action 
of a population of over 130,000,000 people exercised through a 
Nation-wide referendum. No Nation-wide referendum upon any 
question has ever been held by our Government, nor has any such 
system of direct action on such a subject as war been exercised 
anywhere else by a population of similar size or variety. It is a 
brand-new experiment in the most vital and delicate function that 
a government can be called upon to perform. 

In the second place, if adopted and legally adhered to, it would 
not only revolutionize and destroy our plan for national 
defense but it would, under the conditions of modern warfare, 
make any system of national defense much less effective, if not 
almost impossible. This can be easily shown. 

Under such circumstances this p deserves most serious 
consideration. It cannot be treated lightly. With the support in 
the House of Representatives now demonstrated to be behind it, 
the mere bringing of it forward cannot but seriously affect our 
national position in the world today. It may be regarded among 
our neighbor nations as indicating weakness of national policy and 
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behavior at a time when stability and steadfastness are preemi- 
nently required. 

The chief argument on behalf of this measure made by its 
sponsor, Mr. Luptow, was that inasmuch as the American people 
already “can cast their ballots for constables or dogcatchers or on 
the location of pesthouses or waterworks,” and inasmuch as the 
declaration of war is a much more t function than any of 
these, therefore they should handle this question in the same 
manner. The short answer to this is that the comparative impor- 
tance of the two functions is not the sole criterion of appropriate 
method. 

There are other elements which enter into the question, notably 
the complexity or difficulty of the proposed decision. It is much 
simpler to catch dogs or to choose constables than it is to carry 
on the long, difficult series of negotiations and decisions by which 
a nation steers its course so as to avoid war and preserve peace, and 
in the light of which it makes the final fateful decision as to 
whether the time has come when immediate forceful action is the 
only way to preserve the Nation against a much greater danger 
later on. 

Even in the comparatively simple questions of our individual 
lives, when we come to the important question of whether we shall 
submit to a major surgical operation we do not hold a popular 
referendum among our friends and count noses on the subject; we 
leave the question to the most responsible and expert surgeon we 
can find and, trusting in his abundant experience and in the 
exercise of his proved fidelity and character, we place in his hands 
the decision whether it is necessary that our body shall be sub- 
mitted to mortal risk. Responsible representative government is 
based upon the same fundamental method of choice. 

International war is merely the final act of long-drawn-out na- 
tional policy, the product of many prior decisions and the weighing 
of many divergent considerations. With these basic considerations 
the general public in any nation is necessarily una ted, and 
nowhere more so than in our own country, buried in its time- 
honored confidence in its own seclusion. The people who by our 
Constitution must keep themselves familiar with these questions 
are the President, the Secretary of State, and the members of the 
respective committees of Congress. They are the experts to whom 
we have entrusted the guidance of our ship through the many vicis- 
situdes which have led up to the ultimate decision as to war. 
They are our chosen experts and representatives to whom we have 
long since entrusted the determining factors of our fate. In 
making their ultimate decision, we cannot overrule them without 
the gravest risk. 

Furthermore, when we consider the lessons of the past we find 
that in our country this system of responsible representative gov- 
ernment in the decision of peace and war has worked very well. 
Manifestly the two most important considerations in judging the 
success of a nation’s war-making policy are, first, that the govern- 
ment should be extremely conservative in deciding that it must 
fight; and, secondly, that when war becomes inevitable the war 
should be waged successfully by a united nation. 

Fair judgment must admit that both of these conditions have 
been abundantly satisfied by the working of our present system. 
Our Presidents have been conspicuously reluctant to recommend 
war until supported and, indeed, urged by their people. McKinley 
waited for months, Woodrow Wilson for 3 years, each in the face of 
constant provocation and popular pressure. When they finally laid 
the matter before Congress and Congress acted, they were followed 
into war by a practically unanimous popular support. 

In 1898 the war was fought entirely by volunteers, and many more 
thousands of men struggled to serve than could be accepted by 
the Government. In 1917 the country cheerfully supported a Selec- 
tive Service Act, under which 4,000,000 men were enlisted and 
2,000,000 sent overseas with the practically unanimous patriotic 
backing of the entire country. Judged by these criteria, the United 
States showed a greater unity and patriotism than other coun- 
tries much closer to the conflict and much more directly endan- 
gered. 


In short, our present system in these two most vital respects has 
been and effective. Our Nation, although unmilitary by 
nature and unwilling to make the usual preparations for trouble 
which other nations feel obliged to make, although it has been 
unwilling to support large armies or heavy expenses in equipment 
in time of peace, and although traditionally it has kept itself aloof 
from foreign policies and happenings, yet when our leaders have rec- 
ommended that war was necessary it has entered war with such 
unanimity and patriotism as to be uniformly successful. 

What is almost equally important in this troubled world, it has 
thus made such a historic record of both moderation and success 
as to cause it to be both respected and feared by nations which 
might otherwise have threatened our peace or interfered with our 
national policies. 

Let us now see what effect the proposed change would have upon 
this generally successful constitutional system upon which we now 
depend. The proposal seeks to place certain hard and fast limita- 
tions upon the power of our representatives to take warlike action. 
Under it there must be “an invasion of the United States or of its 
territorial possession= and also “an attack upon its citizens residing 
therein.” Its supporters seek to draw a line at the geographical 
boundaries of our territory and to prescribe that our defense shall 
not begin until an enemy reaches that line, and furthermore shall 


have actually attacked our citizens within it. The proposal is 
apparently based on the assumption that a nation cannot be effec- 
tively attacked except by an old-fashioned invasion, and that if we 
wait until that happens we can still satisfactorily defend ourselves. 

Today this is so untrue as to be fantastic, It entirely ignores the 
power and speed of modern air and naval attack, as well as the 
fragility of our modern urban construction and economic organiza- 
tion. It would at once terminate the sound system upon which our 
American national defense has been planned for many years. That 
plan has recognized the historic desire of our people to devote them- 
selves to peaceful pursuits without being required to keep a large 

army for protection. It has, therefore, endeavored to keep 
us free from dangerous neighbors. Since its very foundation our 
Government, having during the Revolution experienced realistically 
the bitterness of invasion, by every means in its power has endeay- 
ored to keep invasion as far away from our shores as possible. 

To do this we have made our first line of defense a diplomatic one. 
It has been drawn by the warnings of our Presidents to other 
nations that if they got too close to us they would be unwelcome; 
we should regard it as an unfriendly act. This warning was neces- 
sarily backed by the implication of force—that if the was" 
disregarded, the transgressor might ultimately find our itary 
forces arrayed against it. The result of this diplomacy has been 
most potent in protecting us against war. 

For over a century the warning of President Monroe in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has preserved this entire hemisphere from the encroach- 
ment of dangerous neighbors. It has been the effective guardian of 
peace in the western world. It has never Had even a resolution of 
Congress behind it. Its sanction was the realization by other nations 
that the President of this country was our leader in foreign affairs 
and that his military recommendations were uniformly followed by 
his people. A similar warning was used by President Johnson to 
drive a French imperialistic adventure out of Mexico in 1866. 

Similar warnings have preserved the eastern entrance to the Pan- 
ama Canal against encroachments into the neighborhood of the 
Caribbean Sea. President Cleveland used such a in 1895 
against Great Britain in her dispute with Venezuela. President 
Theodore Roosevelt subsequently used one when the German fleet 
visited Venezuela to enforce German policy. In unnumbered cases 
throughout a hundred and fifty years of our national life, growing 
stronger as we increased in power, that outer line of diplomatic 
defense to our national safety has stood to protect us against incip- 
ient encroachments which might later become threatening. 

Mr. LupLow’s proposal would at one blow demolish the efficacy of 
that front line. It would be taken as a notice to all the world that 
this people would not fight until long after such outer defenses 
had been broken through and an actual physical invasion of our 
own territory had been begun. It would indicate that any state- 
ments to the contrary by our Presidents could be safely disregarded 
by venturesome powers. 

Our second historie line of defense has been the American Navy. 
Unlike the Army, which in peacetime is regularly reduced to a skele- 
ton organization, our policy has been to keep the Navy ready for 
immediate action. Cooperating with it now is our air force, also 
supposed to be in constant readiness. The chief of this 
readiness is the same as that behind our diplomatic line, namely, 
to keep all enemies at a safe distance from our shores. Its chief 
function is to save us from the kind of an attack which Mr. LUD- 
Low’s amendment would permit, namely, a sudden surprise often- 
sive by air and sea against the populous cities of our coasts. 

And for the benefit of any reader who may not have kept in 
close touch with the facts and dangers of modern war offensives, let 
me say that under modern conditions a hostile expedition which 
had defeated or evaded our Navy and approached within 200 miles 
of our coast not only could within 24 hours strike a devastating 
blow upon one of our great cities and its neighboring industrial 
centers, but could within a week thereafter land a hostile force of at 
least a hundred thousand men upon our shores. To meet such an 
invasion our present Regular Army, collecting all its mobile ele- 
ments from the various quarters of the continent, could not be 
counted upon to assemble more than 60 or 70 percent of this num- 
ber or to do it until after the hostile force was ashore and ready. 
The National Guard could not be even assembled, let alone organ- 
0 into tactical units, disciplined, and equipped, for many weeks 
later. 

To support this outer protective line of our naval defense we have 
dug and fortified the Panama Canal so that our combined fleet can 
act in either ocean, and we have also constructed the powerful 
naval base at Hawaii. Within the semicircle formed by the sup- 
porting points of Panama, Hawaii, and Alaska, at a distance of more 
than 2,000 miles from the mainland of the continent, our fleet is 
now ready to operate as a defense against a western attack. But 
with all our ships and guns and planes in readiness, if this amend- 
ment passes, the signal to fire could not legally be given even 
should a hostile expedition enter the circle with aircraft carriers 
and airplanes ready for action against our cities. 

It is idle to say that I am citing an absurd illustration which 
could never actually take place; that even if such a hostile ap- 
proach should occur, no President would permit the letter of a con- 
stitutional amendment to deter him from taking defensive action. 
Such argument ignores the basic vice and poison of the Ludlow 
proposal. The destructive effect of such a proposal would be felt 
long before the moment of action. Its presence in our Constitu- 
tion would hamstring the long course of preparation upon which 
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our present defensive policy is based and upon which our outer line 
has been resting. It would encourage those who would cut the 
necessary appropriations for our Navy and our air force. It simi- 
larly would reduce the necessary equipment and garrison of our 
outer fortresses. It would destroy the initiative and spirit of our 
personnel, It would set in motion a long process of deterioration 
and decay which would ultimately make our present plan entirely 
impossible. The fundamental policy behind the amendment is 
basically inconsistent with the fundamental policy of our present 
defense. The one could not be adopted without destroying the 
other. 

I have thus far spoken only of the material and mechanical 
aspects of the proposal. Its greatest evils would be its psychical 
effects upon our people themselves. 

When a nation faces the mortal test of war, those psychical 
elements constitute the most important factors in its chances of 
success, The influence of our country and the respect with which 
it has been held by some of its most important neighbors in the 
world have been based upon the patriotism of its people; upon 
their unity and loyalty and the efficacy with which they have 
in the past proved ready to follow their leader when necessity 
arose. Those qualities, inherent in our individual citizens, have 
been fostered in time of war by our present system of leadership 
embodied in our system of representative government. 

As I have already said, we gave a fine example of it in our 
mobilization and campaign during the Great War. Consider what 
the effect upon such superb unity of spirit would be if the 
methods of Mr. LupLow’s proposal were substituted for our time- 
honored methods of the past. Instead of being trained to look 
forward in such a matter to the guidance of our responsible 
leaders, obliterating all thought of party and faction when once 
our President and Congress had spoken, we would at that very 
moment be thrown into the politics of a Nation-wide referendum. 

On the one side there would be destroyed the terrific and sober- 
ing sense of responsibility which now rests upon the President 
when he makes his recommendation for war, of which Mr. Wilson 
so eloquently spoke in his war address to Congress in April 1917. 
In its place the President would be forced to consider the arts 
and machinations of the political leader and the methods neces- 
sary to a high-pressure mass appeal. On the other side, the peo- 
ple would be diverted from their consideration of the national 

urpose involved in the President's recommendation and would 
te distracted by the lower appeals and cross-currents put for- 
ward by every kind of selfish leader or faction for every conceiv- 
able political purpose. 

At best, when the referendum was over, the President would 
have behind him the support of a people temporarily delayed 
and distracted by irrelevant local appeals. At worst, we might 
enter the war with a popular support which had been openly 
divided and weakened in the face of our enemy. No more effective 
engine for the disruption of national unity on the threshold of a 
national crisis could ingeniously have been devised. On the most 
charitable supposition it could only have been brought forward 
in an atmosphere of complete detachment from the realities of 
the modern outside world and from experience with the necessi- 
ties of a successful national defense. 

Not for a moment is this warning to preserve our national se- 
curity to be taken as a counsel of despair by any earnest workers 
for peace. For many years in public and private life I have sup- 
ported the effort by cooperative action among the nations to estab- 
lish a reign of law and respect for treaties under which the peace- 
ful settlement of controversies should eventually supplant the rule 
of force. I believe that ultimately such a reign of law will be 
established, and furthermore I believe that it will begin with the 
cooperative action of those nations which, like ourselves, have 
already become habituated to the practice of self-government at 
home and self-control abroad. 

At present we are faced with a period of world unsettlement 
which, although we are confident that it is transitory, is never- 
theless profound and disturbing. A spirit of violence and disre- 
gard for treaty obligations is abroad, and although the govern- 
ments to which it is confined are few in number, they are 
powerful. Our first duty must be to preserve the safety of our 
own civilization and the traditions of law and liberty within 
our own borders. Upon our experience at home with these tra- 
ditional principles depends our confidence in the same principles 
for security throughout the international field. Confidence and 
strength within our own borders will also render the most effec- 
tive encouragement to those other nations whose aims are similar 
to our own. 

Each liberty-loving and self-governing nation which in the tur- 
moil of the present stands serene in its own strength and loyal 
to its principles becomes today a veritable “strongpoint” of defense 
in a troubled world. Between it and its steadfast neighbors can 
then be begun again the common structure of international law 
and security for the future. It is not the time for the exhibition 
of untried panaceas or any other evidence of instability of pur- 
pose. Quiet confidence in our own principles and institutions, 
coupled with ability to repel attacks on our own peace, are the 
. stones at present toward the ultimate goal for which we 

Pray. 


New York, December 21, 1937. 


Henry L. Stimson. 


Colorado-Big Thompson Reclamation Project in 
Colorado Approved by President and Secretary 
of the Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 4, 1938 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ICKES THAT DIFFERENCES BE- 
TWEEN NATIONAL PARK SERVICE AND BUREAU OF RECLA- 
MATION HAVE BEEN COMPOSED 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the Colorado dele- 
gation in the Congress and the people of our State are much 
gratified by the announcement, made by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, that the President had approved a 
finding of the Secretary that the Colorado-Big Thompson 
transmountain water diversion project of the Bureau of 
Reclamation is feasible. 

This is another of many tangible manifestations of the 
sympathetic understanding by the President and by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the problems of the West, and more 
especially of those relating to our primary and indispensable 
resource, which is water. 

It is also most gratifying, not only to those especially in- 
terested in reclamation but also to those especially interested 
in America’s magnificent system of national parks, that the 
differences between the Bureau of Reclamation and the Na- 
tional Park Service have been amicably and satisfactorily 
composed. 

We in Colorado are vitally concerned and interested not 
only in reclamation but also in Rocky Mountain National 
Park and other national parks in our State. We treasure 
these as priceless and irreplaceable heritages from primeval 
days and are ever jealous and zealous to preserve them in 
their pristine and indescribable beauty and grandeur. 

The statement issued by the Department of the Interior 
on December 28, 1937, is as follows: 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes today announced that 
the President had approved a finding of the Secretary that the 
Colorado-Big Thompson transmountain diversion project of the 
Bureau of Reclamation was feasible. 

The approval of the finding is the final step preliminary to the 
start of construction. Although Congress appropriated for initia- 
tion of the work last summer, the law requires that the Secretary 
of the Interior make a finding of feasibility and that such finding 
be approved by the President as the last step in authorization of 
Federal reclamation projects. 

“The finding is not a matter of choice, it is mandatory,” Secre- 
tary Ickes said in commenting upon the announcement, 

“Due consideration and my own personal sympathy were given 
to those who opposed this project on the ground that it might 
injure or impair Rocky Mountain National Park and be a precedent 
for despoiling our national parks. But that will not be the case. 
The opponents, by their courage, have secured a revision of the 
project plans which protect the park from injury. No precedent 
is set affecting other parks, for this instance is unique in that 
when this particular park was first established in 1915 the right 
to utilize it for a Government reclamation project was reserved at 
the instance of the people of the area affected. 

“With Congress making that stipulation 22 years ago and again 
ordering the reclamation project built by appropriating $900,000 
to start construction last summer, it becomes mandatory, regard- 
less of personal preference, that the work proceed. 

“The conservationists who made this splendid fight to protect 
Rocky Mountain National Park have not wasted their efforts. 
Among the victories that they have won are agreements for absten- 
tion from construction work within the park boundaries by run- 
ning a water tunnel underneath the park, the right of the Na- 
tional Park Service to pass upon plans and specifications where 
lands authorized to be added to the park are involved, and insur- 
ance of a firm supply of water from the project to the park for 
park purposes and free electricity to the park for Government 
purposes. 

“These agreements will be made binding before construction 
commences, and I pledge that while the work on this reclamation 
project proceeds under my direction as Secretary of the Interior, 
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the interests of those devoted to the cause of our national parks 
will be protected.” 

The great Colorado-Big Thompson project contemplates diversion 
of between 300,000 and 320,000 acre-feet of water annually from a 
reservoir on the Colorado River side of the Continental Divide 
through a 13.1-mile tunnel under mountains and Rocky Mountain 
National Park to the drainage basin of the South Platte River. 
This water will serve to supplement the irrigation of 615,000 acres 
of land in the South Platte River Basin. These lands are now under 
cultivation and are highly improved, but, due to lack of adequate 
and dependable supplies of water, are subject annually to excessive 
crop losses, which can be avoided only by importation of water 
from some other river. 

The principal construction features are: 

(1) Green Mountain Reservoir on the Blue River for replacement 
purposes, with a capacity of 152,000 acre-feet, which will serve to 
store water on the western slope of the Continental Divide. The 
dam which will be for the reservoir will be a compacted earth em- 
bankment type, 258 feet high, with a crest length of 1,000 feet. 

(2) Granby Reservoir on the Colorado River, 6 miles northeast 
of Granby, with a storage capacity of 462,000 acre-feet. This 
reservoir will be formed by a dam 223 feet high and 720 feet long. 
The dam will be an earth embankment. The reservoir will serve 
as storage for water actually to be diverted to the eastern slope 
area. 

(3) Willow Creek Diversion Canal, through which waters from 
Willow Creek, a tributary of the Colorado River, will be diverted into 
Granby Reservoir. This canal will have a capacity of 1,000 cubic 
feet of water per second and a length of 12.6 miles. 

(4) Shadow Mountain Lake on the Colorado River, which ac- 
tually will be an extension to the south of Grand Lake at the mean 
water surface elevation of Grand Lake. Shadow Mountain Lake 
is formed by construction of the North Fork diversion dam down- 
stream from the junction of the Grand Lake outlet with the Colo- 
rado River. The maximum height of the dam will be 48 feet, 
and it will be 350 feet in length. The dam and spillways will auto- 
matically hold the elevation of the water surface of Grand Lake 
and Shadow Mountain Lake within 1 foot of the present mean 
level of Grand Lake. The purpose of Shadow Mountain Lake and 
Grand Lake is to reduce by about 7½ miles the length of the Con- 
tinental Divide tunnel. 

(5) Granby pumping plant and Granby feeder canal. Granby 
Reservoir is several miles to the south and at a lower elevation 
than Shadow Mountain Lake. It will be necessary to pump water 
from Granby Reservoir through an average lift of 130 feet and con- 
vey it by means of a 4% -mile canal to Shadow Mountain Lake. 
The canal from the pumping plant to Shadow Mountain Lake will 
have a normal capacity of 800 cubic feet per second. 

(6) Continental Divide tunnel, 13.1 miles in length, 9½ feet in 
diameter, will have a capacity of 550 cubic feet per second. The 
inlet portal will be located about 800 feet from the east shore line 
of Grand Lake and 700 feet west of the western boundary of Rocky 
Mountain National Park. The outlet portal is east of the eastern 
boundary of the park. The tunnel will be excavated entirely from 
the two portals, and the excavated material will be carefully piled 
and the natural scenic beauty will be retained by terracing, land- 
seaping, and planting. 

(7) Power canal and power plant. A conduit of approximately 
54 miles in length and 550 cubic feet per second capacity, will 
connect the east portal of the Continental Divide tunnel with 
power plant No. 1. The power plant will be located % mile east 
of Estes Park, Colo., and will contain two 15,000-kilovolt-ampere 
generating units operating under a static head of 746 feet. The 
average annual output of the plant is estimated to be 207,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, of which the Granby pumping plant will require 
48,000,000 kilowatt-hours. The balance of the power will be avail- 
able for commercial purposes. 

(8) Carter Lake, Horsetooth, and Arkins Reservoirs. Carter Lake 

ir will be located 8 miles west of Berthoud; Horsetooth 
Reservoir, 5 miles west of Fort Collins; and Arkins Reservoir, 6 
miles northwest of Loveland. The total capacity of these three 
reservoirs will be 256,000 acre-feet. The dams forming the reser- 
voirs will be compacted earth embankments, with a maximum 
height of 190 feet and a maximum crest length of 1,500 feet. 

(9) Canals, diversion works, and other features to convey the 
water from pumping plant No. 1 to the three reservoirs and to the 
existing supply canals in the South Platte Basin. 

(10) In addition to power plant No. 1, five additional power 
plants are to be installed as the power market becomes available. 
One is to be located on the North Fork of the Thompson River 
and three others on the main channel of the Big Thompson River. 
The fifth plant will be built at the Green Mountain Dam. 

The costs of all power plants and other features properly allo- 
cable thereto will be paid from power revenues. The costs properly 
chargeable to irrigation will be repaid in 40 years, without interest, 
under contracts negotiated by the Bureau of Reclamation with a 
responsible organization in the project area under the reclamation 
law. 

The estimated costs of original construction are as follows: 


Green Mountain Reservoir $3, 776, 032 
iGranbysiteservoir = os ——?—T. 1818, 108 
Willow Creek feeder canal_........-..-..-.----..-.-.. 733, 203 
483, 928 


North Fork diversion dam ĩͤ!„ĩ⸗d.“4. 


Granby pumping plant and feeder canal — $1, €67, 553 
Continental Divide tunnel 7. 271, 871 
No. 1 power plant and canal 2, 879, 000 
Carter Lake, Horsetooth, and Arkins Reservoirs — 7. 409, 597 
Canals, diversion works, and other features 4. 628, 385 

c ee ee eee 31, 702, 772 


Of this cost $6,902,772 has been tentatively allocated to the 
power development, leaving $24,800,000 to be repaid by the irriga- 
tion interests. 


Slum-Clearance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 4, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALFRED F. BEITER, OF NEW YORK, 
ON DECEMBER 28, 1937 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by me over station WBNY at Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday 
evening, December 28, on the subject of slum clearance: 


eOe POIT E WOTE NSE KO E ESBE o at 
about. 

Students of housing have long known that the dwellings and 
neighborhoods in which a substantial fraction of the American 
people live are of a character to injure the health, endanger the 
safety and morals, and interfere with normal family life of their 
inhabitants. Originally good housing may, through prolonged 
neglect of repairs and upkeep, become bad housing. Another 
mark of bad housing is lack of adequate space especially by too 
few rooms, The number of rooms needed depends on the size of 
the family, but in any case the family must not be crowded. 
Many houses have dark rooms and are poorly lighted, others are 
cellar and basement dwellings, which, in addition to being poorly 
lighted and ventilated, have a great deal of dampness and fre- 
quently an excess of street-level dust. Some other points con- 
stituting bad housing are the lack of pure supplies of running 
water, no indoor flush toilet, no bathtub or shower, and often if 
in a built-up community it is not connected with a sewer 
system. This last group are often found in small and middle- 
sized towns as well as in the large ones. In bad housing exces- 
sive fire hazards are often found. Wooden halls and stairways in 
multiple dwellings and lack of adequate fire escapes are often 
sources of danger. Lack of screening for doors and windows and 
a lack of proper provisions for disposal of garbage, lack of safe 
outdoor play space for children are all serious features of bad 
urban housing and of bad urban neighborhoods. 

Effect of good or bad housing on health is manifest in many 
ways. The general tone and resistance is lowered and disease is 
easily contracted if lighting is bad. Sunlight is very important 
in preventing this, and it is especially important where children 
are living to prevent contracting and spreading of tuberculosis, 
and rickets, and other such diseases. 

Lack of fresh air, as a result of no windows or lack of cross 
ventilation has a depressing effect on well-being and vitality. One 
of the most important of the factors constituting bad housing 
and health is the one of overcrowding. Diseases are more easily 
acquired and spread to one another if the family is crowded, espe- 
cially in bedrooms. There are many common diseases that may 
be dangerously spread in this way such as common colds, bronchi- 
tis, sore throat, influenza, diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping cough, mumps, chickenpox, infantile paralysis, pneu- 
monia, and tuberculosis, When there are more persons than there 
are rooms in the house, then this is considered a crowded condi- 
tion. The adverse effect of overcrowding on the nervous system 
is a point that cannot be overemphasized. 

Another of the factors, dampness, is very important. Although 
this more often occurs in basement and cellar dwellings, it may 
result anywhere from leaking roof, dilapidated walls, or lack of 
damp proofing. Rheumatism and development of colds, pneu- 
monia, or tuberculosis may be the result of this dampness. 

Water is a necessity of life for drinking and cooking purposes. 
It is also necessary for cleanliness of persons, of clothing, and of 
the home. Everyone should have pure water and ade- 
quate facilities for cleanliness in their homes. It is not uncommon 
to find homes that lack running. vater or impure water supply, 
have no bathtubs and laundry tubs. Typhoid fever is easily spread 
because of contaminated milk and contaminated water. 
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Lack of sanitary equipment and sewer systems for waste dis- 

1 is very serious, and yet there are many small towns whose 

omes have neither. This condition also is in no small way con- 

nected with various diseases that may be dangerously spread from 
one to another, 

Bad housing plays no small part in the development of bad 
habits in children and by producing delinquency. A cramped home 
will not give the child sufficient room to play in and will drive it 
out into the street, where he loses the necessary protection in 
choosing his playmates. Often he chooses older children to play 
with, and often with those who are bad, for these are usually the 
more conspicuous and easier to imitate than those who are well 
behaved. Often there are gangs of all ages and of all types, some of 
which are merely mischievous, while others are actually bad. 

There are many types of slums that originated in different ways. 
First, there is the shack type, which often springs up spontaneously 
to form a shanty town outside of the city limits. This mode of 
housing is temporary, but it has a tendency to become permanent. 
It represents a certain degree of independence and individual 
initiative. 

Second, there is the inadequate housing, put up in quantity 
several years ago, when standards were lower than they are now, 
to rent to working people. Such housing is often squeezed into 
the interior blocks or next to mills or mines, and it may have 
even been placed on low, swampy land which was not usable for 
anything else and land that often floods when the river is high. 

The best known type of slum, however, and certainly the type 
that is growing fastest, is the neighborhood of mixed occupancy 
near the business center of the city, the neighborhood that has 
seen better days and once contained residences of good type, such 
as the Niagara district, Broadway, Fillmore district in Buffalo. As 
business crept in and changed its character, single-family houses 
were split up into apartments or became rooming houses. In the 
meantime, the owner and assessor agree to place high valuations 
on this land, not because of its present use or the income derived 
from it, but because they believe that it is destined sooner or 
later to be in demand for high-grade business on account of its 
proximity to the center of the town. 

After having explained the conditions of slums in this country 
and their effects upon conditions in communities and people in 
general, we will probably all agree that if nothing is done to check 
existing tendencies, blighted areas will continue to spread in extent 
and to grow progressively worse. They will not correct themselves. 
The physical, moral, and economic health of the Nation are at 
stake. This constitutes emergency and justifies emergency 
measures. 

Private enterprise will continue in the future, as it has in the 
past, to build new houses for those who can buy them at a profit- 
able price and to rent well-kept-up modern homes to those who 
can afford to pay profitable rentals, and for the rest they will say 
that “there is no demand from these families for better housing 
tban they have,” and they will be right from one angle—as these 
families present no effective demand, they cannot, in general, pay 
appreciably higher rentals than they do now. Therefore, it is not 
a matter to be handled by private enterprises but one for the 
National Government, with the cooperation of State and local 
authorities. 

The term “slum clearance” does not mean only that slums must 
be cleared, It takes in a number of steps which lead from the 
wrecking of slum buildings to the complete reconstruction of a 
slum area. The actual wiping out of the slums and reconstruc- 
tion of the slum area is a very complicated and difficult affair. 
Before slum buildings can be torn down and rebuilt the land must 
be bought. Some of the many owners are willing to sell at a 
reasonable price, some are ready to sell at any price, some want to 
sell at a price far above the value of their property, and others do 
not want to sell at any price. No private individual can force them 
to sell at a fair price. Only a Government agency, either national 
or local, could do that, and even then only if it had the right of 
eminent domain or condemnation. Courts decide whether or not 
the Government agency can use this power. 

After the land is bought there are still many other problems. 
The occupants of the condemned area must be moved into other 
places until the new project is completed. Often slum areas are 
so completely ruined by the nearby development of factories or 
other nuisances that they should not be rebuilt for housing use. 
This space, however, must be cleared and possibly used for parks, 
or some industry—safe play space for children, buildings arranged 
s0 that they have light and air and all other requirements that are 
required under the housing standards, 

Many people object to Government-subsidized housing because 
they say it is in competition with private business. True, by sub- 
sidizing housing the Government would be in competition with 
fome private business. It would be offering new healthful homes 
at the same price to people who had never had anything better 
than worn-out, cast-off homes of the well-to-do, or tenant hovels. 
Competition with this kind of business is in the interests of the 
ne because it indirectly forces an improvement in housing. 

onest private business does not fear competition. Those who are 
not poppet deserve the competition which Government subsidy 
provides. 

The Government of this country did not enter into the housing 
field until the World War. Shipbuilding, aeroplane construction, 
and munitions manufacture were concentrated in towns like Cam- 
den, N. J., and Bridgeport, Conn., and our own city of Buffalo, at 
that time. So many men were working in these cities that there 


were not enough homes to take care of all the men who were 
drawn there, so the Government took on the emergency job of 
building dwellings for these war workers. After the armistice 
this work stopped. Until 1932 the Federal Government dropped 
out of the field of housing. In 1932 the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was set up in Washington to make all kinds of low- 
interest loans to help put business back on its feet. This agency 
was permitted to make loans on housing projects to be built by 
corporations regulated and controlled by State laws. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, or the H. O. L. C., as it is 
better known, has made loans amounting to billions of dollars to 
help owners save their homes during depression. Many of these 
wage earners who owned low-cost homes were allowed to keep 
them because of the loans from this organization. As the 
H. O. L. C. was for the purpose of preventing home owners from 
ene er Bones — their time of need, and was not construc- 

ve, and since the danger of foreclosures has lessen this agen 
has stopped making loans. Si ES 

The Federal Housing Administration, or F, H. A., is probably the 
best known housing agency, and yet it is understood by only a few. 
The F. H. A. does not make loans for housing. It does not build 
housing. It insures privately made loans on housing privately con- 
structed. The Federal Housing Administration merely will insure 
a man against loss if certain minimum requirements are met with 
when the plans are made. This agency stimulates three kinds of 
construction with its insurance: First, modernization and repair of 
existing buildings; second, the construction of individual homes; 
and third, the construction of medium low-cost housing projects. 
All three are important to workers who live in the type of private 
housing projects that do not insure proper standards, The insur- 
ance provided by the F. H. A. will help private business reach many 
people who have never been able to afford their own home and 
others who have never been able to afford the rental of good quar- 
ters. But if F. H. A. insurance is to help slum dwellers, private 
business must develop cheaper and better homes. 

There are two Government agencies directly engaged in the con- 
struction of housing for low-income workers, the Resettlement 
Administration and the newly created United States Housing Author- 
ity. The first of these agencies has three major p rural 
rehabilitation, rural resettlement, and suburban resettlement. 

Under the Housing Authority, there are 51 projects to house 
people who have lived in slums in 36 cities and in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. These projects are made up of what we 
call multiple dwellings; that is, there are no single-family houses 
in the projects. The reason for this is that such houses can be 
bought much cheaper than a single-family house. Outside walls 
are among the most expensive parts of construction. It also costs 
about 40 percent less to heat a group house or apartment than it 
does to heat a single-family house. 

Dwellings in these projects will range in size from three to six 
rooms each. Every dwelling will have baths, lavatory, toilet, full- 
length bathtub and medicine cabinets, with hot and cold water in 
every bath. A three-room unit would contain a living room, bed- 
room, bath, and kitchen. The difference in size among most 
dwellings in projects built by the Housing Authority is in the 
number of bedrooms. The kitchens of these homes will have elec- 
tric stoves, electric refrigerators, sink with both drainboard end 
laundry tray, and plenty of cupboard space. All bedrooms in the 
homes are large enough to put in either two single beds or one 
double bed. Every apartment or house has cross ventilation and 
has direct sunlight at some time during the day. A large space is 
allowed for grassy plots where children may play safe from the 
dangers of the public streets. Rents in these projects vary from 
$16.40 per month for a three-room apartment to $31.30 per month 
for the best six-room house. Cost of heat, hot water, light, cook- 
ing and refrigerating fuel amounts to $1.81 per room per month 
so that the total cost to the tenant for renting and operating a 
three-room apartment amounts to $21.83. In some cities where 
the type of people cannot afford even $16.40 per month, simpler 
dwellings are being built. p 

Many object to the subsidy which the Government provides. 
The Government makes a grant of 45 percent, Many people 
object to this subsidy saying that if the Government puts only 
45 percent, then the taxpayers are putting out 45 percent of the 
rent for those who live in these projects. This, however, is not 
true. All operating costs are paid by tenants and the grant 
amounts to only 20 percent of the total economic rent. If these 
people believe in wiping out juvenile delinquency, in improving 
health, in cleaning up fire hazards for the community, and if they 
believe that improved housing will help to bring about these 
better conditions, they should not object to the small price that 
must be paid, particularly when it reduces the price that they 
now have to pay to keep up courts, prisons, and public hospitals 
and all the institutions which are intended to cure social evils 
rather than to prevent them. No one believes that we can do 
without jails, insane asylums, and public hospitals, and few object 
to taxes to operate them. Would it not be better to spend the 
same amount to keep our people well and happy rather than to 
take care of them after their lives are broken? 

With the help of the Federal Government Buffalo is scheduled to 
take an active part in the slum-clearance program. ly the 
Government has allotted $4,800,000 for slum-clearance projects in 
Buffalo. The Municipal Housing Authority has pointed out that 
Buffalo can use $10,000,000 in this work. The sum already allotted 
will permit one or two projects to be undertaken at once, and since 
the act which makes Government participation possible provides 
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that the program shall pi over a number of years, Buffalo 
will undoubtedly get additional funds from time to time. 

We are in need of projects in the Niagara district, the William 
and Perry Street district, the Michigan-Clinton district, the Broad- 
way-Fillmore district, and several other sections of the city. The 
work has just started—the fight has only begun. I earnestly hope 
that the people of Buffalo will get behind this program 100 percent. 
The work of acquiring sites will get under way shortly, according 
to the local housing authority, and I ask that full cooperation be 
given them since it is only by the teamwork of private interests, 
Government, labor, and the construction industry that this pro- 
gram of slum abatement can be made a success in Buffalo. 

Thank you. 


Legitimate Business Receives Assurance From Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—Outstanding Business Leader 
Gives Common-Sense Comment on 1938 Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 4, 1938 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, that part of the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress yesterday afternoon which re- 
ferred to business seems to meet with widespread approval. 
Comments by prominent individuals and editorials from im- 
portant newspapers indicate general agreement that business 
and industry can expect proper cooperation from the Federal 
Government. 

President Roosevelt made it plain that this administration 
feels only a small percentage of business leaders are engag- 
ing in bad practices. The Chief Executive emphatically 
stated that the overwhelming majority of businessmen and 
bankers are good citizens. 

It has been my personal belief that this is no time for 
intemperate charges against capital. Certainly there is 
every reason to encourage those who shoulder the respon- 
sibility of keeping the flow of commerce as constant as 
possible. 

I have just read the statement of an outstanding business 
leader, Mr. M. L. Benedum, of Pittsburgh, who is a former 
West Virginian, and still continues an active interest in that 
State and its welfare. He is one of the Nation’s most suc- 
cessful oil producers, and his remarks on the outlook for 
1938 are both sensible and forward looking. He comments 
as follows: 

I think almost that the measures im- 
posed in the last 2 years have been too stringent’ and, in some 
cases, have been more punitive than regulatory. 

I am aware that there is much pessimism abroad in the land, but 
I do not believe it to be justified. The facts about the national 
situation are that our national granaries are empty. Railroads are 
in need of hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of new equip- 
ment, utilities need a construction program running into the 
billions, there is an urgent necessity for hundreds of thousands of 
new homes, inventories are low in practically every line of business, 


and there are literally thousands of projected developments, large 
and small, throughout the * that are being held in abeyance 
action 


as we have not before 
enjoyed. 

If C gives us the green light, as I am confident that it 
will, industry and labor will march together in a closer and happier 
relationship than they have heretofore enjoyed. 

We have put too much emphasis on the sit-down strikes and 
other manifestations of unrest in the last year and have overlooked 
the important fact that these involved only an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of the great body of workingmen and only a negligible number 
of employers. 

The overwhelming majority on both sides are honest, fair, and 
patriotic, and when that condition exists there is no occasion for 
alarm. 


I believe a certain of governmental regulation of both 
industry and labor is wise and necessary, but, insofar as com- 
patible with public policy, employer and employee should be left 
free to work out their own problems. 


An Answer to the Misleading Propaganda Against 
the Ludlow War Referendum Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 4, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following letter from the Public Action 
Committee, Inc., of New York, and my reply thereto, in 
reference to the Ludlow war referendum amendment: 


JANUARY 2, 1938. 

My Dear Mr. FisH: As chairman of Public Action Committee, 
Inc., an organization representing 65,000 men and women with a 
sincere and active interest in peace legislation, I am constantly 
made aware of the concern and interest in current peace problems 
of the American lay citizen. During the last 4 months the Pub- 
lic Action Committee has received repeated inquiries from our 
members on the Ludlow war referendum bill. The d: mem- 
bers of Public Action feel that these inquiries should be answered 
as fairly and completely as possible. Since December 14, when 218 
signatures to a discharge petition on this measure were com- 
pleted, almost all channels of information available to our mem- 
bers have presented arguments in opposition to this measure. 
What are the ts in its favor? Have those who have op- 
posed it taken the possibility of its revision and amendment into 
consideration? Public Action fully realizes that the measure as 
it stands needs considerable revision and amendment; but if the 
proposal has merits, those merits should be given equal and honest 
publicity. With this in mind, I have prepared a list of the ques- 
tions most frequently asked by the members of Public Action. 
Public Action believes that the Ludlow bill should be fairly and 
thoroughly debated in the House of Representatives; but in order 
that our members may act concertedly and intelligently in urging 
that this be done, I feel that the following questions should be 
answered immediately: 

(1) Is it true that Congress can and does act as a check on a 
President who may be intent on taking the Nation to war, and 
that, therefore, no check by the people is necessary? 

(2) Is it true that the referendum is not compatible with rep- 
resentative government? 

(3) Is it true that the referendum would actually, in some way, 
a. the power of the United States to defend itself against 
attac 

(4) Is it true that the prestige of the United States would be 
lowered if the people had a vote on the question of going to war? 

(5) While the people may now desire to have a President go 
very slowly in getting the United States into a war between other 
nations, what guaranties are there that a President intent on war 
will not be able to arouse a war spirit in the people as well as in 
Congress? 

(6) Is it true that this war referendum would make interna- 
tional cooperation difficult? 

(7) If there is weight in some of these objections, what over- 
balancing considerations are there which lead to support of the 
referendum? 

(8) What amendments have been proposed to cover these objec- 
tions? Because these questions have been asked by members of 
Public Action with a sincere desire on their part to judge this 
measure fairly, I refer their questions to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Atma K. L. 


MILLIKEN 
(Mrs. Seth M. Milliken), 
Chairman, Public Action Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. Cs, January 2, 1938. 
My Dran Mrs. MILLIKEN: You have asked certain very 
questions concerning the war referendum on behalf of the 65,000 
members of the Public Action Committee. I regret with you that 
the press has unfortunately and without justification coupled the 
referendum with the Panay incident. Now that the incident has 
been settled, it may be possible to discuss the war referendum on its 
own merits, As a supporter of the referendum for many years, I 
welcome an opportunity to reply to the questions which have been 


raised. 

First. “Is it true that Congress can and does act as a check on a 
President who may be intent on taking the Nation to war, and that 
therefore no check by the people is * 

That was the intent of the framers of the Constitution, that Con- 
gress should act as such a check. They boasted of taking from the 
President the power to get the Nation into war single-handed. 
Today, however, that congressional power has become a myth. The 
President is free to create a war situation, to issue ultimatums, and 
threaten war. The war-making powers are largely in the hands of 
the President, and the Congress has become merely an instrument 
to ratify his international moves and commitments. Once he has 
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brought events to a climax and asks Congress to declare war, Con- 
gress will probably support him, especially when there is a big par- 
tisan majority. That is the plain, unvarnished truth. There is at 
present no real representative government in a pre-war situation, 
and it is not only idle but inaccurate of the President to claim that 
there is. 

The chief argument for the war referendum is that there is at 
present no check upon the President, and that if there is to be any 
check upon him at all before he takes the Nation into foreign wars, 
it must be a check by the people themselves. 

Second. “Is it true that the referendum is not compatible with 
representative government?” 

In the matter of going to war, there is, as I have said, no repre- 
sentative government. Not only is Congress impotent to stop a 
President bent on war but Congress is not—and cannot claim to 
be—representative of the people on the war issue. Its Members are 
always elected on a variety of issues, but never on the one issue of 
going to war. There is nothing representative about having Con- 

elected on the tax or ect issue We — 8 any 

andate from the le, voting to e us some fore war, 

The Democestic national convention in 1924 declared for a 
referendum on war, and at that time neither the President nor 
Secretary Hull saw anything destructive of representative govern- 
ment in it. Either the Democratic Party was then bent upon de- 
stroying representative government or else the present attack on 
this ground is nonsense. I choose to believe in the second alterna- 
tive. 

May I also point out that it comes with very poor grace from a 
President who has nullified the will and intent of Congress on the 
stay-out-of-foreign-war legislation (the neutrality bill) to talk 
about the war referendum as incompatible with representative gov- 
ernment. That legislation was representative government in action. 
Congress was saying that the President should not be allowed to 
get us involved in a foreign war by doing any one of five distinct 
things. He was forbidden in that law to involve the Nation in 
war, without the consent of Congress, by (1) allowing loans to 
belligerents, (2) by allowing the sale of munitions, (3) by allowing 
American citizens to travel on the munitions ships of belligerents, 
(4) by allowing armed merchantmen of the fighting nations to 
enter our ports, and (5) by allowing American merchant ships to 
travel through war zones. 

In this legislation Congress was saying: “We believe in repre- 
sentative government. We want to have the power to choose sides 
by amending the neutrality bill if necessary. When the people 
want to choose sides, Congress can amend the law to treat one 
side differently from another. If the people do not want to choose 
sides, Congress can keep the peace by forbidding the President to 
involve us in any one of these five ways.” When the President 
ignored the neutrality law he was actually ignoring the intent of 
Congress and taking away power from Congress. He was weakening 
representative government in foreign affairs. He was taking back 
into the hands of the Executive the power to involve the Nation in 
any one of five ways Congress did not want the Executive to 


It is an amusing side light on the American political scene that 
so few of those commentators who have deplored the single-handed 
power of the President in domestic affairs should advocate it in 
regard to international affairs. Yet unlimited power to the Presi- 
dent in creating a war situation results in an actual cancelation 
of representative government once war is declared. During war 
the course of Congress is predetermined by the fact that the 
President created a war situation. Congress must borrow money. 
It must make new loans to new allies—which will never be paid 
back. It must repeal laws protecting labor. It must make the 
whole man and woman power of the Nation available for war 
p . It must impose controls on business. Its whole course 
for years is predetermined by one act of the Executive before the 
war begins. War is an abnegation of representative government. 
Allowing the President freedom to bring on a war without a man- 
date from the people is a direct menace to representative govern- 
ment, and actually, when war is declared, sets up a Fascist type 
of government. 

Some students of the situation are already speculating on the 
possibility that after another modern war there may be no repre- 
sentative government left in the United States. With defeated 
European and Asiatic nations going red, and with the victorious 
one going black, there is no doubt that there will be a great pres- 
sure in our country to copy one example or the other. Senator 
La FoLLETTE, who is friendly to the administration, for example, 
believes that the unlimited power of the President is the weakest 
part of our whole form of government because of this danger. 

Third. “Is it true that the referendum would actually, in some 
wey: impair the power of the United States to defend itself against 
PM 15 


As a World War veteran and an American who believes in pro- 
tecting our institutions and country, I would, of course, not be 
willing to expose the United States to attack. The signatures of 
the 58 war veterans, including the only medal of honor Representa- 
tive in Congress, to the referendum discharge petition in Congress 
ought to be ample answer to that claim. The opponents, for want 
of a better argument, have set up this bogeyman to be shot at. 

It is utterly impossible for any enemy to make a surprise invasion 
of our country as long as the United States has its present powerful 
and efficient Navy. Representative Brermann, of Iowa, annually 
offers a challenge to any Member of Congress who can produce from 
any responsible Army or Navy official a statement saying that such 
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an attack is possible. Admiral Yarnell has testified that “the in- 
habitants of the Pacific coast can sleep quietly in their beds until 
Japan builds a navy twice the strength of that of the United 
States.” Captain Knox, United States Navy, testified that in the 
event of a war with Japan, “A year or more may easily elapse be- 
tween the outbreak of war and the first combat between the two 
main fleets.” General MacArthur, United States Army, former 
Chief of Staff, has pointed out that “in the World war 
in spite of the fact that its expeditionary forces were dispatched 
to permanent ports and bases that were in the firm possession of 
American allies, and no tactical operations of any kind were re- 
quired in order to establish it ashore, more than a year elapsed 
before the American Army could place a single complete division on 
the battle front. * Of all military operations, the one 
which the soldier dreads the most is a forced landing on a hostile 
shore. It is at that time he is at his weakest, the enemy at his 
strongest .“ 

Recently Gen. Johnson Hagood wrote: “Considered from a de- 
fensive standpoint, America is the strongest military nation on 
earth—that is, it is the easiest nation to prepare for defensive 
warfare. It would not take much to make it invulnerable against 
any nation or any combination of nations that could possibly be 
brought against it.” 

Rear Admiral W. W. Phelps said: “Of course, there is no possi- 
bility ever of any hostile attack on either of our continents.” 

The late Admiral William S. Sims, in command of the United 
States Fleet in the Atlantic during the World War, said: “No 
foreign power or group of powers can operate across the oceans 
and stand a chance in combat with the American Navy and 
planes operating from home bases.” 

Not only is no surprise attack on our shores possible, but prob- 
ably no such attack at all is possible. Further, the effect of a 
stray airplane coming over would do exactly what no enemy would 
want—force the power to declare war back into the hands of 
Congress. Far from operating to encourage an enemy, the refer- 
endum would make him very careful to do nothing which would 
give any resemblance of attack or threatened attack on the United 
pen for then the power to act would revert immediately to 

ngress. 

To make this completely clear, the supporters of the war refer- 
endum propose to perfect the Ludlow proposal, as soon as debate 
on it begins, to allow Congress to retain the power to declare 
war ae only in the — an oe or attack but in the 
event of a military or na expedition setting out against the 
United States. < 

All the fantastic claims that this amendment would see foreign 
troops in the United States before a referendum was completed, 
are not only rendered ridiculous by the facts which General Mac- 
Arthur pointed out, but by the fact that a referendum can be 
taken quite as quickly as Congress can declare war. Congress 
took 4 days in 1917. A referendum on one simple question can 
certainly be held in that time. The amendment lays a duty upon 
Congress to provide machinery for such a referendum. But 
whether war is permitted by a declaration by Congress or by a 
referendum does not change the military fact that it will be long 
months before our troops can get into action abroad. 

Fourth. “Would, in some way, the prestige of the United States 
be 8 if the people had a vote on the question of going to 
war?” 

I do not for a moment believe it. I have an abiding faith in 
our free institutions and in popular government. Believing as I 
do in the will of the people and a government by the consent of 
the governed, neither the President nor the Congress should be 
allowed to take the Nation into any foreign war, except in actual 
self-defense, to which a majority of our people are opposed. 

The referendum is not directed at wars of defense. It is directed 
at American involvement in wars going on between other nations. 
We get into such wars by allowing the President, without the 
advice of Congress, an absolutely free hand to decide on policies 
toward belligerent nations, and the people are forced to take the 
consequences of such policies regardless of whether they approve 
of them or not. 

But if there is an effective check, such as a war referendum, which 
compels the Chief Executive to convince the people that he is 
right, it would be a deterrent to such action involving us in wars 
that may not be justifiable. 

In the World War the President would doubtless have given more 
thoughtful consideration to the policies he adopted toward the bel- 
ligerents if. he had known that the people would vote before the 
Nation entered that war. On the policy of allowing American citi- 
zens to endanger the peace of the Nation by traveling on muni- 
tion carrying ships, the Solicitor of the Department of State in- 
veighed against this way of “mixing babies and bullets.” On the 
policy of loaning money to the belligerents the then Secretary of 
State Bryan had to be circumvented by his subordinates. On the 
policy of letting the armed merchantmen of the belligerents use 
our ports and receive our protection, Lansing and the President 
both agreed privately that they had made a mistake, and even 
tried to cancel out their original error. 

If the President had faced a referendum by the people, he would 
also have been forced to demand from our probable allies a clear 
public statement as to their objectives in the war and the status 
of any secret treaties. This certainly would have been a clear 
gain to the peace of the world. The people would have known 
then definitely whether they were fighting for a just peace or simply 
for a temporary change in the balance of power in Europe. 
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In connection with the question of prestige it should also be 
noted that the referendum does not take away from Congress the 
right to exert every kind of economic pressure on other nations 
which it cares to exert. It simply makes the use of military and 
naval forces for attack dependent on the vote of the people. 

Fifth. “While the people may now desire to have a President 
go very slowly in getting the United States into a war between 
other nations, what guarantees are there that a President, intent 
on war, will not be able to arouse a war spirit in the people quite 
as well as in Congress?” 

The people stand in a very different relationship to the Presi- 
dent than do Congressmen and Senators. Those Members of Con- 
gress who belong to the administration party feel the pressure of 
party loyalty, reinforced perhaps in some cases by the fear that 
any vote on an issue which is hostile to the adminis- 
tration may lead to their political death. The people have no 
such de on the President. They see him as their servant, 
and when he desires them to go abroad to die, he must have good 
reasons to offer them. Certainly before we become involved in 

European war, very good reasons should be presented. “A 
solemn referendum’—in President Wilson's phrasing—is quite as 
valuable before a war as after it. 

The American people are naturally opposed to any wars of 
aggression, or wars as a result of trade disputes, property rights, 
or neutrality rights, or any wars arising from ancient foreign blood 
feuds and disputes between other nations, or attempts 
to quarantine or police other nations. The American people are 
prepared to spend millions for national defense, but not one dollar 
to send American soldiers to foreign lands to fight other people's 
battles. 

The duty devolves on Congress to make the machinery of a 
referendum work. That not only includes provisions for voting 
but provisions for having both sides of the question heard. After 
a war is declared or voted, of course, there will be no freedom of 
either press or radio, but until that moment Congress should 
make every provision to prevent a monopolization of the machin- 
ery of controlling public opinion on the war question. With such 
a provision I do not believe that a President can successfully go 
before the people with a poor case. Any check on the President 
will be more of a deterrent than exists at present. 

Sixth. “To what extent does the war referendum make interna- 
tional cooperation difficult?” 

International ion is a loose phrase. Its advocates often 
mean by it combined economic embargoes on other nations. These 
are not in any way prevented by the referendum. These same 
advocates assure us that such embargoes will never lead to war, 
that combined sanctions alone will bring Japan or Germany or 
Italy to their knees. The war referendum takes them at their 
word. It leaves the way open for Congress to do short 
of war, but makes war dependent upon a vote by the people. 

It is perfectly possible that some day the people will vote to go 
to war to accomplish some worthy object of international cooper- 
ation. But that is a very different matter from their being forced 
into such action and sacrifice before they are ready or willing for 
it. The main reason for the repudiation of the of Ver- 
sailles and for the whole feeling that the United States should 
withdraw from European affairs was that the other nations had 
been portrayed to us very differently than they turned out to be. 
We went into the last war to make the world safe for dem 4 
which we have since discovered to have been a travesty and a 
mockery. 

The problems of a cooperating world are so great that it is an 
enormous mistake to think that they can be solved only by war, 
or that the people of the United States can be forced to such a 
sacrifice because they are told by some President that they must 
do so. It is only when the people themselves understand the goal, 
and accept the conditions, that anything lasting can be accom- 
plished. The war referendum means that the people will have to 
be educated to the consequences of cooperation. Absence of such 
a referendum means that any administration can take the people 
into a cooperative war against the will of the people. 

Seventh. “If there is weight in some of these objections, what 
overbalancing considerations are there which lead to support of 
the referendum?” 

While I attach relatively little weight to these objections, it is 
true that there are two major considerations which lead me to favor 
the referendum and which overwhelm the weight of the objections. 
The first is that it is better to have a real check on a President 
than merely the nominal one which is represented by Congress. 
Those of our citizens who are already semidelirious with joy because 
the present President seems to be making moves to help those 
nations to which they are partial should remember that another 
President can as easily take this Nation into war against those very 
nations. 

The other major consideration is the belief that the American 
form of government may receive a severe shock in the course of or 
after another modern major war. If, as a result of protecting a few 
Standard Oil tankers in China, we keep our gunboats in the danger 
zones, and in time engage in a life-and-death with Japan, 
and then with her allies in Europe, the Nation will be subjected to 
a type of drastic social and economic regimentation which only the 
dictatorial governments have had so far. It will be difficult then 
for this Nation to resume its free institutions and democratic form 
of government. The whole future of our form of government in 
the United States is involved. No one can tell me that the people 
should have no final say before such a risk is run. 


Eighth. “What amendments have been proposed to cover these 
objections?” 

Practically all sponsors and supporters of the Ludlow resolution 
have been agreed all along that the language of that resolution 
must and will be perfected. All the Congressmen who signed their 
names to the discharge petition knew that the sponsors, including 
Mr. LupLow, would accept amendments. They signed with that 
understanding. 

Mr. Luptow has recently announced that he would extend the 
power of Congress to declare war in case of an attack on any North 
or South American nations. I agree with him entirely on this, 
and believe the great majority in Congress feel the same way. This 
covers the Monroe Doctrine. 

Again, I believe that if the proposal is to be effective the lan- 
guage must be changed to prohibit the President from waging 
undeclared warfare abroad without the consent of Congress. We 
must go back to the Jeffersonian policy of having the Navy defend 
itself if attacked but leaving the decision on the of war 
abroad to the American people rather than to the Executive. 

Of course, the referendum must be mandatory. The present 
language leaves it optional with Congress as to whether or not 
it is to call the referendum at all. I am sure that all the sup- 
porters will agree on this change. 

The question which will be voted on January 10 is whether or 
not Congress shall debate and consider the proposition that before 
the United States becomes involved in another foreign war the 
people shall have the right to vote on the issue. If the vote 
carries on January 10, Congress can then amend and perfect the 

as it desires. If the vote fails, the President will con- 
tinue to have a free hand to take the Nation into any foreign 


war. 

I would be in favor of prolonged public discussion before the 
vote is taken in Congress, but the opponents of the 
have declined an offer to postpone the consideration of the Lud- 
low resolution. If the administration is successful in peacetime 
in killing off all debate on this proposal by Congress, that suc- 
cess should be sufficient warning to the people of what the admin- 
istration will be able to do with Congress when it wants to take 
us into foreign wars. 

I loathe and abhor war, but I am no pacifist, believing as I do 
in. adequate national defense. I shall, however, do everything in 
my power to isolate the American people and the United States 
from participating in unnecessary foreign wars. The best and 
surest way is to give the people the final vote to determine this 
issue themselves. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAMILTON FISH. 


America’s Policy in the Far East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM D. McREYNOLDS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 4, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAM D. MCREYNOLDS, OF TENNES- 
SEE, ON DECEMBER 29, 1937 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my address over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on December 29, 1937, 
as follows: 


this holy and happy season of Christmas, celebrated 
throughout the civilized world in commemoration of the coming of 
Him who brought redemption and whose coming was heralded 
with the words, Peace on earth, good will toward men,“ I want to 
thank the Columbia Broadcasting network and its affiliated sta- 
tions for the opportunity thus afforded me to speak on the subject 
nearest to the hearts of all of us—peace. 

I can picture millions of homes throughout this fair land of ours 
in which Christmas trees are lighted. Under the soft cheery glow 
of the tree lights children are playing with toys. It is a scene of 
contentment, of joy, of pride; and within the hearts of the parents 


of these children glows the fervent hope that each child will grow 
b 1 2 and womanhood in a world of opportunity, and above 
a wor! 


Events in the east and in Spain cast a shadow upon this happy 
scene. Mothers and fathers wonder fearfully if their own flesh and 
blood is some day hence to be spilled upon a battlefield, if these 
happy homes are to be shattered by bombs and the work of a life- 
time snuffed out in one horrible second, 

I have had many letters from mothers exp this fear, 

be taken to assure for their little ones the 
opportunity to grow and to contribute to the constructive develop- 
in the sunlight of universal understanding and 
out of the shadows of threatened war, The beautiful and simple 
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sincerity of these letters speak eloquently of the overwhelming will 
for peace among the American people, and I am sure that they also 
express the feelings of parents in all nations. 

If this be so, then peace is to be attained; it must be attained. 
But how, you will ask? What steps should be taken to assure to 
the people of the world that their fervent desires will not be 
thwarted by a handful of unprincipled men who have the power 
and whose unquenchable thirst for more and more power threatens 
the lives and homes of all of us? 

In answer let us turn first to the Orient: 

On December 12 the American gunboat Panay was engaged in its 
peaceful mission as authorized by treaty signed in 1858 with the 
Chinese. It was engaged in affording refuge to the personnel of 
the American Embassy and other American citizens, and inci- 
dentally was accompanying three American vessels. A Japanese 
naval officer boarded the Panay to ascertain her identity. Four 
hours later a squadron of Japanse planes bombed and destroyed 
the American naval vessel and the boats with it. The boldness of 
the attack, after the identity of the American boats was ascer- 
tained, and the effort to machine gun those who escaped, estab- 
lished in American minds the conviction that the attack was 
deliberate. 

Happily the Japanese Government has apologized, agreed to make 
indemnities, has punished military officers involved, and has agreed 
to take precautions so that the incident will not be repeated. 

While the granting of an apology and satisfaction by Japan in 
the sinking of the Panay closes an incident, it does not end the 
far eastern affair. Destruction of life and property may seem at 
the moment to be something more tangible than the violation of 
treaties. But this country has an interest in the far eastern dis- 
pute in addition to the protection of American lives and property. 
There is an equally large question, whether international rela- 
tions are to be governed by law or by violence. 

As I have said, there can be no doubt as to the unanimous desire 
of the American people for peace. War and its fictionalized glories 
have no attraction for us. But the sinking of this American gun- 
boat and the vessels which it was convoying has brought home to 
us the fact that, no matter how anxious we are to avoid war, the 
international situation is very serious. Certain dictators seem 
willing to run great risks to get what they want and care little as 
to the effect upon the rest of us. The Japanese Army and Navy, 
in violation of treaties to which the United States is a party, are 
engaged in military activities over an area so vast that it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that one-fourth of the population of the 
world is engaged in military hostilities. 

President Roosevelt has said that the United States will continue 

the “search for peace.” How shall that search be continued? 
Through isolation and withdrawal, or through insistence upon the 
sanctity of treaties and cooperation, without entangling alliances 
with other like-minded nations to build the institutions of peace? 
My answer, without hesitation, is that the latter road is the road 
to peace. 
As a prelude to this discussion I should like to have us look for 
a moment at the world in which we live and at the relative position 
of the United States in the family of nations. The signing of the 
armistice in 1918 began a new period of world history. This period 
is marked by at least three outstanding facts. 

First, the world has become so highly developed that a disturb- 
ance anywhere sends vibrations into every part. It has been said 
that in 1914 a conscious world did not exist, because in that 
unhappy year men were not conscious of any problems of sufficient 
importance to hold the attention of all of them upon their solution. 
But now it seems that practically every problem becomes a world 
problem, A disturbance on the other side of the earth may affect 
the standard of living of our own people, The pioneer period of his- 
tory has . Every square inch of land is claimed by some 
nation. We cannot escape world problems that such development 
forces upon us. 

The second fact of great importance is the establishment of a 
world conscience against war and the substitution of machinery for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. President Roosevelt did not 
exaggerate at Chicago when he said that 90 percent of the people of 
the world wanted peace. But whereas before the World War the 
desire for peace was expressed by a few philosophers, it is expressed 
today by the masses of the people and by the 60 governments that, 
through the Kellogg-Briand Pact, outlawed war and agreed to settle 
their disputes by peaceful means. It is expressed in the habit of 
consultation and in the machinery of peace, with much of which the 
United States cooperates. It is expressed in the policy of the good 
neighbor, which gives to the relationships of nations a humanity 
and a dignity such as govern the relationships of the average indi- 
vidual with his fellowmen in his home community. The outstand- 
ing phenomenon of our generation is a society of nations which men 
thought would be firm enough to prevent war and wise enough to 
remove its causes. 

The third fact of great importance, possibly the most important 
to us, is the sudden growth of the United States to the stature of 
the strongest nation in the world. Between the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the World War our forefathers were engaged in pio- 
neering work in the West. Covered wagons pushed toward the 
Pacific. Our forefathers were building better than they realized. 
They created a nation with the highest standard of living, with the 
greatest per capita wealth, with industries so great that we manu- 
facture half of the world’s production. 

But we were not conscious of our potential power. In 1914 we 
were a nation absorbed in its own affairs; a debtor nation owing 
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money that had been loaned us so that our railroads and utilities 
could follow the covered wagon. 

Then we entered the World War. I shall not discuss its origins 
tonight except to say that I believe our entrance was inevitable, 
the result of forces over which we had no control. Overnight 
our position was reversed. We loaned other nations more billions 
of dollars than one nation had ever loaned in a like period of 
time. Vast American armies, thrown into the French battle line, 
when others were tired, turned the tide of victory in the greatest 
conflict of time. The United States emerged from that war with 
the greatest physical strength and potential moral influence of any 
nation. 

In the light of these facts it would seem that the policy of iso- 
lation and withdrawal will do nothing to protect American secur- 
ity, still less to maintain the sanctity of treaties. As a matter of 
fact, the very insistence upon a policy of isolation means the 
abandonment of the family of nations as far as we are concerned. 
anere is reason to believe that this policy actually encourages law 
violation. 

As an illustration of unconsciously encouraging war in the name 
of peace, there are those who press for a constitutional amend- 
ment whereby Congress could not declare war without a referen- 
dum of the American people. I recognize the emotional appeal 
of such a proposal when the question is asked why should not a 
man vote as to whether he should go to war. But unfortunately 
the problem is not so simple. It goes without saying that were 
our Constitution so amended, providing for such a referendum, it 
would destroy the long-established principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as well as our more recent agreements with the Latin Amer- 
ican countries for mutual protection in the event of European or 
Asiatic invasion. 

As an example of what could happen in this eventuality, some 
European power wishing to gain a foothold on this continent in 
order to be in a position to attack us later on, might take advan- 
tage of the disturbed conditions in Mexico, our closest neighbor, 
while we went through the extremely cumbersome process of 
expressing our will as to whether or not we would go to Mexico's 
aid. 

We built the Panama Canal for our own protection and use, 
part of which runs through Panama, a foreign country. What 
position would we be in if we had to wait for a referendum to 
properly defend our own property? 

We have outlawed war as an instrument of national policy 

through the Kellogg Pact, so why have a constitutional amendment 
prea wier AE we no not intend to do unless we are 
orced in s country has no intention of waging aggres- 
sive warfare. The passage of the Ludlow amendment 8 like 
our neutrality legislation, be absolutely misunderstood by those 
who wish to misunderstand American policy and mislead their 
people. We can imagine the militarists of Japan reaching the 
conclusion, not that the United States is opposed to waging aggres- 
sive warfare, but that the United States is so craven, so prosperous, 
so soft, that it will not insist upon the sanctity of treaties nor even 
upon the safety of the lives of its own citizens. 

There are those who believe that the United States should with- 
draw its armed forces from China where they have every right 
to be, warn its citizens that they stay there at their own risk, 
abandon any effort to maintain the open door in China and 
simply renounce our interests in that part of the world. 

But what if we should follow such a policy? What would be 
the consequences? It is easy to ask why American lives should 
be risked because of dollars. But these interests are not simply 
those of bankers and shipowners. One-fourth of the cotton ex- 
ported from the United States is sold in the Orient. Thousands 
of American farmers and workers are dependent upon the trade 
that has been developed with that part of the world. Other 
Americans have established their interests in China, and the 
Chinese are pleased to have them there. American missionaries 
have millions of dollars invested in China. American endowed 
hospitals, religious, and educational institutions, churches, and 
the like dot that vast country. If we renounce our interests in 
the Orient and demand the withdrawal of all our people from 
that country we not only close the door of China as a market 
for the products of the American factory and the American farm, 
but we likewise, by inference, slam the door of aid in the face 
of the Chinese by saying in effect that while millions of American 
dollars distributed by religious groups will be spent in all other 
parts of the world, the hand of religious friendship will be with- 
drawn from China. No more shall we build hospitals to minister 
to their sick, no more churches to minister to their spiritual needs, 
no more schools in which the pure light of knowledge will lighten 
the shadows of ignorance. If we renounce our interests in Asia, 
we have, in fact, renounced our interests in a population that 
comprises one-fourth of the world. 

But even more serious than the sacrifice of our interests in that 
part of the world is the chain of circumstances which withdrawal 
would promote. If the United States gets out of the Orient at the 
instigation of a few Japanese militarists, it might be only a matter 
of time until we are told that it would be healthier if we kept our 
ships from the Mediterranean and from the North Sea. A policy 
of withdrawal from the Orient might result in a policy of with- 
drawal from parts of Europe. But even then we would not be safe. 
We would not be certain that some imperialistic or military group 
would not fasten itself upon South America, in which case we 
might be tempted to abandon the principles containing the Monroe 
Doctrine and make another retreat. But having retreated thus far, 
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the continental United States would not be safe from the milt- 
tarists who, by this time, would be the dominant factor on the 
earth. Such moral retreat upon the part of the strongest nation 
would, of necessity, be followed by the retreat of others less power- 
ful than ourselves. By that time we would not have a world worth 
living in. It would be very difficult to maintain the American 
standard of living, the American form of government, or American 
security if this were a world in which aggressive armies had the 
upper hand. 

The policy of isolation and withdrawal, while undertaken in the 
name of peace, is a policy that encourages war. The process by 
which this is accomplished is clear. 

Much like the bully in a group of small boys, the war maker and 
the treaty violator is encouraged by each retreat of those whom 
he chooses to attempt to frighten. He grows stronger by victory 
and gradually we, like the little boys who first run from him, are 
forced to such exasperation that we gradually drift into a war 
through the very policy that we insisted was the way to avoid it. 

If we serve notice upon a potential law violator that the United 
States will not insist upon the sanctity of treaties, the law violator 
may bring war to us. On the other hand, if we, like the little boy 
who hates to fight no less than we as a nation hate war, stand up 
to the bully and make perfectly clear that we will insist upon our 
rights, there will be less bullying and truer understanding among 
all the nations of the world. 

There is another psychological factor involved. A people will 
withstand only so much abuse. At present our people feel a justi- 
fiable indignation at the violation of treaties and other interests 
in China, Let that righteous indignation be frustrated by an iso- 
lationist policy and eventually it will turn into a war spirit of the 
worst kind. 

If it is true, as you and I believe, that 90 percent of the people 
of the world want peace, it would be incredible if the 90 percent 
could not have it. I should like to emphasize five principles 
which, among others, should guide our foreign policies at the 
present time. 

In the first place, the principles of international morality and 
the preservation of the lives and interests of our people should be 
our primary concern. 

My second point is really part of the first. We must insist upon 
the sanctity of treaties and the settlement of disputes by peaceful 
means only. We cannot permit either the argument of necessity 
or the dictates of prestige to justify violation of these interna- 
tional obligations. 

In the third place, steps that we might take for the insistence 
upon the sanctity of treaties may more effectively be taken in co- 
operation with other nations. I would be the last person in the 
United States to advocate a policy of entangling alliances, but 
cooperation or parallel action among many like-minded nations to 
prevent war and to build institutions of peace is a very different 
thing. No nation alone can maintain peace or preserve its security 
in this complex world. tion, without alliances, among the 
90 percent of the people who wish peace would not leave the 
answer long in doubt. i 

In the fourth place, I believe we should, in cooperation with 
others, make it as difficult as possible for an aggressor to con- 
solidate his gains. The 90 percent who wish peace have so over- 
whelmingly the physical strength of this earth that, without going 
to war themselves, they could make it impossible for the aggressor 
either to wage war or to consolidate his gains. The latter point 
has assumed greater importance in the last few years. The ag- 
gressor is usually so bankrupt when he has finished his conquest 
that he is unable to make the peacetime investments to reap the 
fruits of his victory. There have been two illustrations of this 
fact in the last 6 years. A positive policy with this in mind should 
be very successful. 

In the fifth place, cooperation to prevent war must be accom- 
panied by cooperation to remove its causes and to build the insti- 
tutions of peace. There are grave economic problems that mark 
great inequalities among the opportunities which nations have to 
improve the standard of living of their people. Secretary Hull, in 
his insistent demand for economic liberalism and the reduction of 
barriers to trade, has pointed the way toward the kind of coopera- 
tion that can give a greater degree of economic equality and 
opportunity for all. 

There are no problems that cannot be solved by peaceful co- 
operation, if the nations involved wish peace and not military 
victory. 

It must not be forgotten that prior to 1931 the Japanese people 
had apparently made up their minds to a policy of peaceful co- 
‘operation with the Chinese. Think of it, 450,000,000 Chinese just 
emerging into modern national life, a market of uncounted richness 
for the world and especially for the Japanese, if undertaken peace- 
fully. But the militarists determined upon another policy, and 
their excuse was the protection of Japan and the economic neces- 
sity of their people in Manchuria. So the Lytton commission was 
appointed with an American member to investigate and make 
recommendations. This Commission recommended that, while 
Chinese territorial integrity should be preserved, Japanese special 
interests should be recognized. It pointed out that there was no 
parallel Mlustration in history for one country having such special 
interests in the territory of another. This report even went so 
far as to suggest an international police force to preserve order so 
that Japan could develop her interests without threat of lawless- 
ness. That policy of peaceful change was refused, and a military 


venture continued which threatens to bankrupt both countries 
and to bring catastrophe upon us all. 

For some years it might have been unpopular for anyone to sug- 
gest to his fellow citizens that the United States had a nsi- 
bility of leading in what President Roosevelt has called the “search 
for peace.” But in the world community, as in the local com- 
munity, wealth, power, and position produce comparable oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of leadership. At the moment when 
the United States abandons its confusion and isolation and steps 
forward in a policy of leadership in the search for peace, the 
world will be on the road to recovery. This is my sixth point. 

I am not discouraged. The nations within the last 18 years, as 
they have established the moral and the legal bases for peace, the 
outlawery of war, the policy of the good neighbor, the vast ma- 
chinery for consultation, have built better than they realize. 
Timidity, hesitancy, isolation at the present time may destroy all 
of this and give a handful of imperialistic and military powers the 
dominant position in a world which would soon be scarcely worth 
living in. But courage, leadership, resoluteness and cooperation in 
the insistence upon peace and the establishment of its institutions 
will give us a warless world with the prosperity and security which 
we all so fervently pray for tonight. 

By following a strong policy of cooperation we can indeed assure 
“peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

Good night. 


The Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 4, 1938 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, certain press commentators who 
lack sympathy with even the uncontroversial benefits of the 
recovery program are now taking occasion to besmirch and 
to corrode with distrust the most humane legislative achieve- 
ment of our age, the Social Security Act, which has success- 
fully opened a pathway to protection and security in the 
future of our aged, our dependent unfortunates, and our 
unemployed. 

Nowadays it is not uncommon to read in some of our pub- 
lications, from sources popularly considered authoritative 
and even studious insofar as national problems are concerned, 
that American employers and employees are being crushingly 
taxed to provide the present administration with spending 
money—all this being done under the cloak of social se- 
curity. The intimation always is that our workers are being 
taxed under the social-security law and that money which 
supposedly is to be set aside for their future protection in 
the event of enforced idleness is being promptly diverted into 
other channels for immediate expenditure and is not being 
held in a fund for their protection. We are led to believe 
that when the time comes for annuities to be paid the fund 
will be exhausted and the cupboard will be bare. Even a 
Member of Congress who associates himself with the vehe- 
ment critics of the administration, but who should know 
sound business practice and who is expected to understand 
Government finance, recently made a statement in which he 
asserted: 

So far as I have been able to learn, t 
funds) is being used not for what it — — co N 
any purpose the administration sees fit. * * * You and I pay 
the social-security tax and the Government takes the money, with 
the money buys Government bonds, perhaps, or takes the money 
to pay Government expenses. 

The truth of the matter is, funds collected under the Social 
Security Act are being invested in Government bonds or 
bonds guaranteed by the Federal Government. Can anyone 
Suggest a more sensible or a safer way of handling the peo- 
ple’s money? Actually the practice is comparable with that 
followed by banks and insurance companies who have in- 
vested other people’s money in private bonds far less secure 
than Government bonds. These banks and insurance com- 
panies have not only remained solvent through the years but 
have profited as well. 
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Chairman Altmeyer, of the Social Security Board, a few 
days ago, in discussing the possibility of future taxes to pay 
for annuities, said: 

Although it is impossible to prophesy what the tax burden of 
the future will be, if there is a reserve fund, the burden will be 
lower than it would otherwise be. This system of financing the act 
will substantially reduce the future tax. If no such action were 
taken, the Government might be faced with two substantial drains 
on future revenues—one to meet the interest on its present Federal 
debt, and another to finance future benefits. It is precisely this 
situation which the old-age insurance financing is designed to 
prevent. 


Sound business principles are dictating the Government’s 
use of social-security funds. Suppose, for example, the vast 
enterprise was being conducted by a private institution such 
as a bank or an insurance company. The individual who 
placed his funds in the hands of such a company would 
willingly accept a United States Government bond in 
exchange. Furthermore, our critics would consider it admi- 
rable business. 

Good business policy would endorse the use by the Treas- 
ury of funds made available by the investment of savings 
in Government bonds in the same manner in which money 
is reinvested by banks or corporations. 'There is every good 
reason why this money should be invested or expended as 
determined by the President and the Congress. It might be 
used to retire the Federal debt or to meet emergency needs; 
but in any event the worker’s social-security credits with the 
Government are sound and will be made good. As long as 
our Government operates there need be no fear in any man’s 
heart with respect to the worth of our Federal bonds. I 
wonder what better security there is in this Nation than the 
Nation’s obligations? I wonder if administration critics 
would have the Social Security Board invest in private bonds 
and have private citizens invest in tax-exempt United States 
Government bonds? The Social Security Board's wise and 
prudent policy is not only sound but economical as well. 

The criticism which is appearing upon this subject seems 
to have an unmistakable political tinge, and that is a sad- 
dening aspect when we consider the humanitarian character 
of the Social Security Act. It should be free of political 
distortion and partisan attacks. There should be room only 
for constructive liberalizing improvement. A Boston news- 
paper, in discussing the matter, reported: 

Contemptible distortions of the facts regarding the faith of the 
United States Government in the handling of social-security funds 
are being given wide publicity. Particularly diabolical is the 
attempt deliberately to put fear into the hearts of millions of 
workers by the implication that their credits in the United States 
‘Treasury are being put to extravagant waste. To use the hearts 
and souls of American workers as an instrument of unfair political 
argument is a new depth in opposition to any government. 


Social security is working. It is here to stay. It is an out- 
standing achievement of this administration and a tribute to 
our President. An army of approximately 26,000,000 Ameri- 
can workers are to participate in the benefits of the social- 
security program. They find in its provisions a protective 
surety never before offered in this country—a guaranty 
against joblessness which private industry as a whole would 
never have offered and against which corporate wealth in 
numerous instances still rebels insofar as its contribution to 
the fund is concerned. When we diminish the hazard of 
unemployment we take a mighty stride toward the establish- 
ment of a permanent economic security. To the wage earner 
his job means his existence. Take away his job and you de- 
stroy his income. When this circumstance attacks society in 
wholesale lots it becomes an infectious disease, capable of 
undermining an entire nation’s economic health. In our 
Social Security Act we have effectively driven the opening 
wedge for the future attainment of a more abundant life for 
every American. We have found a constructive, democratic 
solution to the problem of industrial displacement whenever 
and wherever it may develop. We are far behind almost every 
other major industrial nation in this respect, but we have at 
last made a beginning from which there will be even greater 
humane accomplishments in the future. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING PRESENT AND FUTURE BENEFITS UNDER THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

The bulk of payments thus far under the Social Security 
Act have been made in the form of aid to States for public 
assistance. Each State has enacted legislation permitting it 
to participate in benefits under the Federal law. Several 
States will become eligible for unemployment insurance ben- 
efits in January 1938. To date Wisconsin has been the only 
beneficiary in this respect by reason of the fact that its State 
unemployment insurance law has been in operation for a 
longer period than is the case with other States. 

It is estimated that nearly $37,000,000 will be expended by 
the Social Security Board in December 1937 to the States to 
aid in public assistance to over 2,000,000 needy persons. Fol- 
lowing is an estimate showing for what purposes these funds 
are being spent: 


Estimated 


number to | Expenditure to 
receive aid be made to 
through social- States by 
security grants} Social Security 
to States for Board 
December 1937 


Old-age assistance. 
Dependent children (families and children) 
The blind 


INFORMATION CONCERNING OLD-AGE ANNUITIES 
In 1942 the Social Security Board will begin payments of 
regular old-age annuities under provisions of the act. In 
January 1942 qualified persons who have reached the age of 
65 may receive monthly benefits based upon their earnings 
since December 31, 1936. The following table indicates the 
monthly benefits which will be paid those persons who have 
earned in excess of $2,000 from December 31, 1936, until 
January 1, 1942. 
Information as to how the old-age reserve fund is being 
conducted is shown in the following table: 
Old- age reserve account as of Sept. 30, 1937 
Appropriations: 


Available: 0 ES $265, 000, 000, 00 
Available July 1. 1937. 500, 000, 000. 00 
765, 000, 000. 00 

Interest earned on investments 2, 261, 810. 97 


767, 261, 810.97 
Benefit payments: ? 


Lump-sum payments $191, 042.95 

Death payments 171, 766.17 
— — 362, 809. 12 
Balance m mn cesassusus 766. 899, 001. 85 
=m 

Investments: 
Face amount of 3-percent “special Treasury 
notes, old-age reserve account:” 

Maturing June 30, 1941 264, 900, 000. 00 


Maturing June 30, 1942 


Unexpended balances: 


Appropriation balance —— mmm 876, 000, 000. 00 
Disbursing officer's cas 799. 001. 85 
Total fund ae : 766, 899, 001. 85 


Old-Age Pensions— The Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN G. SANDERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 4, 1938 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, there are two questions 
which I realize are of great importance and interest at this 
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time to the people in my congressional district and through- 
out the United States. For some time now I have been re- 
ceiving the views and suggestions of constituents on old-age 
assistance and farm legislation. 4 

It is for that reason that I wish to take this opportunity 
of discussing these questions with the purpose of apprising 
the citizens in our district where I stand thereon. 

Frequently in the last several months I have been called 
upon to assist the aged in either obtaining a pension or an 
increase in pension, and more and more have I heard these 
words, “One has to be virtually a pauper in order to obtain 
assistance.” There has resulted a confused idea as to 
wherein lies the cause for this condition, 

The Federal old-age assistance law, approved August 14, 
1935, was formulated in the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, of which I am a member. It 
was our duty and purpose to prepare such legislation as 
would result in giving to the aged and needy of this country 
aid to enable them to subsist in cases where they were not 
otherwise able to do so. 

After many months of hard work, during which time all 
phases of this problem were thoroughly studied, the plans 
of other countries examined, and the testimony of expert 
social workers and economists heard, the bill which is now 
our Federal law was presented to the Congress and enacted. 

This law provides that the Government shall match the 
allotment of each State to its aged, the maximum amount 
to be paid by the Government per recipient to be $15. 

Statistics presented to the Social Security Board for the 
month of September 1937, showing an average for payment 
for old-age assistance throughout the 48 States and Alaska, 
disclose that 34 States pay more per recipient than does the 
State of Texas. 

The Texas pension law is administered by the Texas Old- 
Age Assistance Commission, a State agency, and the Federal 
Government merely matches the amount which the State 
provides for its needy. The remedy, therefore, does not lie 
with the Federal Government but with the State. 

As a Member of Congress, I have no authority to inter- 
fere in the administration of the State law but I am always 
glad and willing to intercede for applicants by calling their 
respective cases to the attention of the district supervisor in 
charge and urging that investigations be made so that every 
applicant will be given the consideration to which he is justly 
entitled. 

Now, with regard to farm legislation, permit me to say that 
the special session of Congress was called primarily for the 
purpose of obtaining adequate farm legislation. I was called 
back to Washington in November for that session. The 
Agriculture Committees of the House and Senate, whose duty 
it is to prepare such legislation, had been working for several 
months prior to the convening of the session in order that 
legislation could be presented for consideration by the House 
-and Senate. 

On November 27, 1937, the farm bill was reported from the 
House Agriculture Committee and presented to the House. 
I voted against the motion to recommit the bill; that is, to 
return it to the committee, realizing the imperative neces- 
sity for speedy action if our farmers were to receive the 
much needed assistance for the coming year. The motion 
to recommit was defeated by a vote of 205 to 196 and the bil 
was passed. It was then considered in the Senate and passed, 
with amendments. However, since changes were made by 
the Senate, the bill, in accordance with parliamentary pro- 
cedure, was then sent to a conference committee. That com- 
mittee is composed of appointed Members of both Houses of 
Congress and it is their duty to iron out the differences be- 
tween the two Houses and to present a bill acceptable to both. 

I was born and reared on a farm and know all work inci- 
dent to farm life. I represent an agricultural district and I 
have always supported, and will continue to support, farm 
legislation. I want the farmers of our district to feel assured 
that I will always do what I can to safeguard their interests, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 5, 1938 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON. JOSEPH O. O'MAHONEY, OF 
WYOMING, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL RADIO 
FORUM, JANUARY 3, 1938 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], 
which I think will be enlightening, as to a particular measure 
now before a committee of this body, and which I trust later 
will be before the body itself. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BUSINESS COMPETITION STILL THE IDEAL OF AMERICA 


For more than 150 years the American ideal has been a system 
of free individual enterprise in a competitive market. Every man 
was entitled to the rewards he could win in a fair field without 
favor. To protect him in this right, the Constitution and the 
laws were so drafted as to shield him, on the one hand, from too 
much Government interference, and, on the other, from private 
interference by those who would, by unfair device, deprive him of 
his opportunity. 

That is still the American ideal; but we have come to such a 
pass that & years after the worst depression in history, after the 
expenditure of billions of dollars borrowed on public credit, we are 
told by a Government agent who was specially appointed to find 
out that there are in the United States between seven and eleven 
million persons, anxious and willing to work, who are without 
employment. 

This is a condition which threatens the very survival of the 
American ideal. It calls for something more than epithets. It calls 
for sober thinking, patriotic cooperation, and vigorous action. 
More than anything else, it calls for a restoration of public con- 
fidence in the good will and honest purpose of both our political 
and commercial leaders. 

Because, with Senator Boran, of Idaho, I have offered a bill as- 
serting Federal authority to define the power and the public 
responsibilities of all corporations engaged in interstate commerce, 
I must make it perfectly clear at the outset that the purpose of this 
bill is not to increase but to decrease Government interference in 
private business, not to restrict business but to set it free. 

I cannot state too emphatically my profound conviction that it 
is the duty of government to protect, foster, and encourage inde- 
pendent private enterprise in every possible manner. 

THE AMERICAN IDEAL 


Strange as I know it sounds to many ears, I have no hesitation 
whatever in asserting that the American ideal of free, independent 
private enterprise cannot endure without some form of a Federal 
incorporation law. Unless this principle is adopted, it will be difi- 
cult, if not impossible, to avoid some sort of a collectivist state, 
The experience of the whole world teaches this lesson, and we shall 
be blind indeed to what is going on About us if we fail to heed it. 

The central fact which, in the face of warnings by eminent and 
thoughtful leaders, we have ignored for fully 50 years is that the 
modern corporation is itself a collectivist state—a sort of absolute 
government which intervenes between the people and their historic 
institutions, a government which is not responsive to the ideals of 
democratic control, which is not conscious of public bility, 
but which is unable of itself to solve the problem to which its 
very existence gives rise. 

Let me mention a single example, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., because it is known to everyone, is generally be- 
lieved to be well and honestly managed, and has not been involved 
in any of the recent emotional controversies. Most people think 
of this as a private enterprise, but is it? What private person 
owns it? Its owners are its stockholders, numbering in excess of 
640,000 persons, more than there are inhabitants in several States. 
If we were to add to the number of stockholders the number of 
employees, we would have an economic state the population of 
noon is exceeded by that of only four cities in the whole United 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. bears a more vital and 
intimate relationship to all of the people of the country than any 
single State government. It is national in its scope. It collects 
its revenue from every community in the land. Yet it came into 
existence, to do business in interstate commerce, the regulation 
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ot which was committed to the Federal Government by the Con- 
stitution, without so much as saying “By your leave” to that 
Government. 

NATURAL AND CORPORATE PERSONS 

Precisely here is the point which as a people we have persisted 
in misunderstanding. Precisely here is the point which has been 
the cause of most of our economic ills. We seem unable to get 
away from the idea that corporations, no matter what their size, 
should be judged by the same standards and clothed with the 
same rights as natural flesh-and-blood persons. What natural 
flesh-and-blood person in his own right and in his own name 
could span the country with a communication system like that of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.? Again let me say that I 
cite this particular organization without the slightest thought of 
criticism or hostility. I am merely trying to illustrate in the 
clearest way I can the difference between a corporation and a 

rson. 

Ferne corporation is a mere creature of government, but govern- 
ments are made by people. The natural person, if we are to believe 
the Declaration of Independence, has certain inalienable rights; 
that is to say, rights that even government cannot take away. But 
corporations, to quote language once used by the Supreme Court, 
“have no rights but only privileges.” In other words, they have 
only those powers which are given to them by government on 
behalf of the people. 

Every corporation is called into existence by a contract between 
some government and the natural persons who, to escape personal 
lability and to acquire capital from the public, want the privilege 
of doing business in the corporate form. My contention 18 that the 
public interest requires that the terms of the contract by which 
every corporation engaging in interstate and foreign commerce is 
called into existence should be laid down by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I say this because without it we cannot possibly achieve 
certainty and stability in national commerce. I say it because the 
history of the last 50 years proved beyond any possibility of doubt 
that every salutary rule for the preservation of competition, for the 
protection of free, independent private enterprise has been and can 
de evaded so long as the States are permitted to issue unlimited 
charters to interstate corporations. 


PLAN RECOMMENDED BY MANY LEADERS IN PAST 


I can say without immodesty that this is the most important bill 
that has been presented to Congress in 50 years, because I did not 
originate it. The idea is not mine nor is it Senator Boran’s. It 
has been advocated by many men who have gone before us. As 
long ago as December 3, 1888, in a message to Congress, President 
Grover Cleveland declared that “corporations should be the care- 
fully restrained creatures of the law.” 

Later, in 1905, President Theodore Roosevelt, speaking to Con- 
gress, declared, The fortunes amassed through corporate organiza- 
tions are now so large, and vest such power in those that wield 
them, that it makes it a matter of necessity to give to the sov- 
ereign—that is, to the Government, which represents the people as 
a whole—some effective power of supervision over their corporative 

+ * ©. Such regulation and supervision can only be effec- 
tively exercised by a sovereign whose jurisdiction is coextensive 
with the field of work of corporations; that is, by the National 
Government.” 

Later President William Howard Taft once sent a Federal incor- 

tion bill to Congress with a special message. And in 1919 
President Woodrow Wilson specifically declared: 

“We should formulate a law requiring a Federal license of all 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce and embodying in 
the license, or in the conditions under which it is to be issued, 
specific regulations designed to secure competitive selling and 
prevent unconscionable profits in the methods of marketing.” 

These and similar recommendations have never been followed, 
not only because some States chiefly concerned in the revenue to 
be derived from issuing irresponsible charters have resisted it but 
because individual businessmen have been led to believe that their 
interests are identical with the interests of big corporations. More- 
over, the belief has been entertained by the managers of both big 
and little corporations as well as by persons doing business as 
individuals that a Federal incorporation law would mean more 
centralization of government and consequently more bureaucratic 
interference with the free, independent, private enterprise. Both 
of-these ideas are in error. 

INTERESTS OF MANY SUBMERGED BY FEW 


Let us first discuss the relative positions of the big and little 
corporations, Within the past year the Twentieth Century Fund, 
Inc., a foundation created by a group of wealthy individuals for 
the purpose of studying present-day economic conditions, pub- 
lished a small book entitled “Big Business, Its Growth and Its 
Place.” 

Among the amazing facts revealed in this book was that in 1933 
all the corporations in the United States with assets of less than 
$50,000 each, though in number they constituted 47 percent, or 
almost half, of all profitable corporations, received less than 2½ 
percent of the total income. 

On the basis of property owned rather than of taxable income, 
the record was even more surprising. There were 211,586 cor- 
porations with assets of less than $50,000 each. These constituted 
54 percent of all the corporations. But all their assets combined 
amounted to only 1.4 percent of all corporate assets. 

That was one end of the scale. At the other end the 594 largest 
corporations, constituting less than one-fourth of 1 percent (0.15 


percent, to be exact) of the total number, owned approximately 
53 percent of all the assets. In other words, we find the position 
of the big corporations and the little corporations almost exactly 
reversed. The big fellows, constituting less than 1 percent of the 
number, owned more than half of the assets, and the little fellows, 
constituting 54 percent of the number, owned scarcely 1 percent 
of the assets. 

Who is going to contend that this is a healthy situation for 
free, independent, private enterprise? Who is going to contend 
that the interest of the little fellows is identical with that of the 
big fellows? A 


HUGE CORPORATIONS CONTINUE TO GROW 


It is no answer to say that the ownership of the big corporations 
is distributed among 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 stockholders, Most of 
them own amounts that are insignificant. Almost none of them 
exercise any influence in the management, and even large owners, 
in contest with management, sometimes find it difficult to have 
their own way. These figures only prove the point I made a little 
while ago, that the huge corporations are in fact collectivist 
economic states. 

For the purposes of this discussion, we may admit that they 
are efficient, we may acknowledge the integrity and good faith 
of their management, but when all is said and done they are not 
private enterprises. They are public enterprises with which free, 
independent, private enterprise cannot hope to compete. 

Year by year they have grown in magnitude and importance. 
Year by year they have absorbed competition. Year by year their 
influence has expanded from ocean to ocean and across the sea. 
Some of them are not only richer and more powerful than many 
of the States in the Federal Union but than many of the nations 
on the globe. 

Let no one interpret what I say as an attack on business. It is 
not. It is merely an analysis of a condition which must be under- 
stood if we are even to make a beginning in the solution of our 
present dilemma. Let me assert here my own personal belief that 
most of the executives of all these corporations are men of good 
will. In practically every one of them you will find the positions 
of authority filled, for the most part, by men who fought their 
way up from the bottom without the aid of money or family. I 
rejoice in their success. I'm proud of their achievements. I will 
not question their honor or their patriotism, But that does not 
blind me to the fact that the corporations they represent dominate 
the economic life of the people of America. I believe that these 
agencies and the hundreds of thousands of small corporations, 
which receive only 2% percent of all te income, can be 
made the instrumentalities by which prosperity may be achieved 
for all our people. But this I know—the only way by which that 
may be accomplished is by means of a Federal incorporation law. 
Neither the big corporations nor the little ones can thrive while 
8,000,000 to 12,000,000 persons are unemployed. Every business 
executive realizes now that increased prosperity depends upon 
increased consumption, which in turn depends upon increased 
purchasing power among the masses. We know now that this pur- 
chasing power cannot be built up by Government deficit spending. 
There is only one way to do it, and that is by stimulating free, 
independent, private enterprise. 


FEDERAL NOT STATE LAW NEEDED 


The first step in this direction is the adoption of a national law 
which will allow the Federal Government, which has the duty of 
regulating interstate commerce, rather than the State government, 
from which that power was withdrawn, to write the contracts which 
define the powers, duties, and responsibilities of interstate cor- 
porations. 

But someone says such a law would increase the power of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy and increase Government meddling in private 
business. It would do nothing of the sort. The law I have in mind, 
like the law recommended by Woodrow Wilson, would not clothe 
any Government functionary with discretio; power. Within the 
four corners of the law would be set forth clearly just what was 
required of the corporation. Its virtue would lie not in any new 
authority granted to Government agents but in closing the ave- 
nue—the loose State charter—by which public responsibility has 
been evaded in the past. It has been the lack of such a law that 
has caused the expansion of bureaucracy. Because a few States have 
been willing to issue blanket charters by which the prohibitions of 
the Federal antitrust laws could be avoided, Congress has been 
forced to create the vast establishment which now overcrowds the 
city of Washington. Obviously, if corporations did not have the cor- 
porate power to commit the abuses which have caused the people to 
complain, it would not be necessary to appoint an army of super- 
visory and prosecuting agents to keep them in line. 

A national incorporation law may be drafted which can be as 
easily enforced as the National Banking Act. There was a time 
when there were no national banks. All such institutions were 
created by the State governments. But when national commerce 
had grown to such a point and the natural interest was such that 
it seemed necessary, the National Banking Act was passed. Who 
will now say that that act was not a proper and normal result of 
the growth of the country? 

CORPORATIONS DOMINATE FIELD 


The same situation exists now with respect to commerce and 
industry. Fully 57 percent of the entire national income is pro- 
duced by corporations. The significance of this fact will be better 
realized when it is remembered that 94 percent of all agricultural 
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activity is noncorporate in character. The corporation dominates 
the field in finance, trade, transportation, public utility, manufac- 
turing, and mining. The developments of science have been such, 
improving the means of transportation and communication, that 
State lines have practically ceased to exist commercially. Corpora- 
tions created in one State do business in the others—indeed, they 
are created for the express purpose of engaging in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Yet the Federal Government has not even 
attempted to prescribe the powers and duties of the most important 
agency of the commerce that was committed to its care. 

If such a law were passed, it would almost automatically put 
an end to the necessity for Federal legislation attempting to con- 
trol the business activity of the natural person. Because, hitherto, 
we have not discriminated between natural persons, and corporate 
persons, we have attempted to regulate the latter by laws which 
also apply to the former. I would elevate the natural person to 
his proper position of superiority over the artificial agency created 
by the State. The reference to partnerships in the bill sponsored 
by Senator Boran and myself was intended only to prevent 
evasion. If for a moment I thought it would extend the effect of 
the bill to individuals, I would eliminate it without hesitation. 


MAJOR PRINCIPLES OF BILL 


There are three principle features of the bill: 

First and most important, the assertion of the Federal authority 
over the form and character of interstate corporations. 

Second, the requirements that Federal corporations shall not 
employ child labor, shall not discriminate against women, and 
shall recognize the rights of labor to bargain collectively. 

Third, the direction to the Federal Trade Commission to call 
immediately a national industrial conference in which capital and 
labor and consumer shall be represented to recommend a stabiliza- 
tion plan to Congress. 

This is scarcely less important than the first. Our Nation is 
in as great need today of an economic constitution as it was of 
a political constitution in 1787, and I know of no better way to 
secure one than under the formal supervision of a nonpolitical 
agency like the Trade Commission. 

The alternative to this program is state collectivsim in one form 
or another. There are not wanting advocates of the totalitarian 
state who will resist this proposal because they want to hasten 
the coming of an all-powerful authoritarian government. They 
will tell you that private enterprise is a failure, that competition 
will not work, that it necessarily gives way to private monopoly 
under private ownership and that in turn will necessarily give 
way and ought to give way to the public monopoly under public 
ownership. But monopoly, whether private or public, is the nega- 
tion of freedom, and freedom is still the American ideal. Private 
monopoly can develop only through the use of the corporation. 
And if America will only limit the exercise of corporate powers, the 
people of this country may remain free without either private or 


public masters. 
Federal Incorporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH C. MAHONEY 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 5, 1938 


EDITORIAL BY H. B. ELLISTON AND ARTICLES BY GUSTAVE 
SIMONS IN THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, in the Christian Science 
Monitor of December 27 there was published an editorial 
by H. B. Elliston, the financial editor of that journal. The 
editorial is of interest to me, being on the subject of Fed- 
eral incorporation. The editorial refers to a letter which 
was written to Mr. Elliston by Mr. Gustave Simons, of the 
New York bar. Mr. Simons is the author of a series of 
articles in the Christian Science Monitor on corporate rights. 
I ask unanimous consent that the editorial by Mr. Elliston 
und two of the articles by Mr. Simons may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

I may say in this connection that Mr. Elliston is also the 
author of a recent article on foreign trade which appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, and which is well worthy of 
attention. 

There being no objection, the editorial and articles were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, December 27, 1937] 


ECONOMICS IN THE NEWS—FEDERAL INCORPORATION OF BUSINESS— 
MOVEMENT GROWS TO “WRITE A RULE FOR NATIONAL COMMERCE" — 
O'MAHONEY’S AGITATION 

(By H. B. E.) 

Some champions of States’ rights that I haye met are apt to call 
in question all efforts to subordinate State for Federal authority 
without much regard for their intrinsic merit. I have even heard 
oppcsition to the enlargement of Federal jurisdiction over kidnap- 
ing. In the less conspicuous case of the incorporation of business 
enterprise, which is a State function, the States’ rights cry has the 
same unreal sound, for business has become national in scope; 
and logically, therefore, there is more inconsistency than tradition 
in refusing to consider the necessity for Federal incorporation tak- 
ing the place of State incorporation. 

Business may pick and choose among the States for the State in 
which to incorporate. Many of them choose Delaware. In a cam- 
paign intended to draw the people's attention to the need for a 
Federal incorporation law, Senator JosePpH C. O'MAHONEY, of Wyo- 
ming, explains the reason why. He quotes from a brochure pub- 
lished some years ago by a Delaware company seeking business 
clients for the State. The summary of “reasons for incorporating in 
Delaware” reads: 

“No requirements as to residence of incorporators or directors. 

“A broad charter may be obtained with no undue formalities. 

“Organization meetings may be held without (that is, outside) 
the State. 

“Voting trusts authorized. 

“Capitalization may be any amount not less than $2,000. 

“Non-par-value shares of any class may be created without indi- 
cating a stated capital. 

“No State stamp tax on stock. 

“Judgment of directors upon issuance of stock is conclusive in 
the absence of fraud. 
<= and directors’ meetings may be held without the 

ate. 

“No complicated State reports or financial statements required. 

“Organization fees and annual taxes are less than in other States. 

“No State income tax on corporations. Nonresidents are not 
taxed on their holdings of stock in Delaware corporations. 

“No inheritance tax on nonresident stockholders.” 

“In other words,“ says Senator O’Manoney, “the unmistakable 
primary purpose of the Delaware incorporation law is to allow 
incorporators to evade public responsibility.” 

Some months ago we ran in our financial columns a series of 
articles on this subject from the pen of a New York lawyer, Gustave 
Simons, Mr. Simons, in a letter to me, adds the following illustra- 
tions of what happens under the system of State incorporation: 

“Two examples in this respect have always seemed to me typical. 
This first is the famous case of Rogers v. Guaranty Trust Co. (288 
U. S. 123). As you know, this case dealt with a suit involving the 
legality of certain stock bonuses issued by the management of the 
American Tobacco Co. The American Tobacco Co. has its executive 
offices in New York City. Its affairs are managed from that place. 
The complaining stockholder lived in New York. Yet, because the 
corporation had been incorporated in the State of New Jersey, the 
United States Supreme Court held (Associate Justice Stone dissent- 
ing) that the New York courts could not take jurisdiction of the 
case. Had the corporation been incorporated in New York, not only 
could the New York courts have taken jurisdiction, but the dissent- 
ing stockholder could have demanded and received an appraisal of 
his shares and a purchase thereof by the corporation. Such an 
advantage in a practical way does much more to limit the vice of 
stock-bonus plans than any possibility of litigation. 

“Another example is a pending action concerning a company 
operating stores throughout the United States. Not one of these 
stores is located in Delaware. Yet the company is incorporated in 
Delaware. The plaintiff in the action was the owner of preferred 
stock under which the corporation had promised to pay a certain 
preferred rate of dividend. These payments were not made. 

“Eventually the corporation was in a position to pay. But a mere 
majority of the stockholders under the Delaware law permitted the 
corporation to wipe out its accruals under the wide provisions of 
the Delaware corporation law. This was purported to be done. 

“Subsequently it was held in the Delaware courts in Keller v. 
Wilson (190 Atl. 115) that not even the Delaware courts could 
stomach this extreme form of corporate rugged individualism. So 
the company has endeavored to pay dividends upon its common 
stock. The plaintiff, who resides in New York, has brought suit to 
recover what the corporation promised in writing to pay her when 
she bought her stock, and what even the courts of Delaware have 
held was due her. 

“Now this corporation, with its executive offices in New York, and 
with not a single store in Delaware, comes into court and argues 
that only the Delaware court has jurisdiction. State Supreme 
Court Justice Ferdinand Pecora overruled this claim, but an appeal 
in ee division has been argued and a decision is now 
awa red 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, July 28, 1937] 
Buyer or STOCKS FORGETS CHARTER RESERVED RIGHTS 


(This is the first of several articles discussing the need on the 
part of the prospective investor when buying stock of a company of 
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examining its charter to determine what rights the owner of the 
certificate retains or relinquishes and what practices, corporate or 
accounting, are permitted which might affect the value of the 
security he holds.) 


(By Gustave Simons, of the New York bar) 


Anybody buying stock in the United States Steel Corporation or 
any other corporation has entered into a written contract with the 
concern of which he has become a stockholder. 

True, the stockholder may not have signed his name to any docu- 
ments, but he is bound by this written contract and all of its pro- 
visions as thoroughly as if he had “affixed his hand and seal” to it. 
Though he may never have seen this agreement, although he may 
never have realized that it existed or affected him, nevertheless the 
stockholder is presumed to have thoroughly read and studied this 
document, to have understood its terms and consented to them in 
all particulars. 

This agreement is the charter or certificate of incorporation of the 
company in which this stock has been purchased. The stockholders’ 
right, the safety of his investment, the chances of realizing a profit, 
are all in large measure governed by the provisions of this agree- 
ment. All too often, however, the stockholder, the investor, wholly 

this vital aspect of this transition and blithely proceeds 
with his game of blind man’s buff in complete forgetfulness of the 
vital effect of a corporation charter upon that corporation’s stock. 

If some salesman for an oil company asked the owner of a factory 
to sign an order purchasing the gasoline and oil requirements of the 
factory and its trucks for a year’s period without reading the pur- 
chase order or studying its terms, the factory owner would become 
highly indignant at the salesman. But the same factory owner will 
not hesitate to invest ten times as much money as was involved in 
the purchase of the gasoline and oil in the stock of the very same 
oil company without pausing to think or make any inquiries with 
reference to the charter 4 the oil company which governs his 
investment in gasoline or oil. 

Many a man before making a substantial investment in the 
fecurities of some company secures from a statistical organization a 
detailed report of the financial structure of that company before he 
makes his investment. He is heedless, however, of what rights are 
reserved by the ration that may possibly be adverse to those of 
his own, such as its right to alter, shift, or entirely change the 
financial structure which he so studiously considered. 

The foregoing does not mean that no person should make an 
investment without engaging the services of a competent attorney, 

h in the case of substantial investments such a course of 
conduct would be advisable, nor does it mean that a thorough or 
exhaustive knowledge of corporation law on the part of the investor 
is a requisite to safety in this regard. But it does mean that there 
are certain simple aspects of the problem which should be borne in 
mind. There are certain danger signs that can be very easily 
considered. Some of the most important of these are: 


a. Preemptive rights. 
b. 7 — capital structure, particularly the item of 


c. Alteration in stockholders’ preferences and other rights. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, July 29, 1937] 
BUYER'S RETENTION OF PREEMPTIVE RIGETS SEEN VITAL 


(This is the second of several articles discussing the rights of the 
er as affirmed or modified by the charter.) 


(By Gustave Simons, of the New York bar) 


One of the most simple and yet most important and valuable 
factors to be considered is that of “preemptive rights.” 

Unless a charter of a corporation expressly negatives the exist- 
ence of such preemptive rights, they attach, in most States, to all 
stock carrying voting rights and the right to share in the surplus 
earnings of the corporation. Thus most common stock is pos- 
sessed of these preemptive rights unless an examination of the 
incorporation certificate itself or of the analysis thereof appearing 
in most statistical reports shows that there is some special para- 
graph expressly precluding the existence of these rights. 

Preemptive rights are the creation of judicial legislation; that 
is to say, judge-made law. They represent the right of t 
and minority stockholders to share proportionately to their hold- 
ings in all new issues of stock so that their proportionate share 
in the surplus and voting power of the corporation may be 
preserved. 


PRESUMPTIVE RIGHT SAFEGUARD 


For example, tf a corporation has 10 shares of stock outstand- 
ing, and each share has a par value of $100, the capital of the 
corporation is then $1,000. Assuming that during some years of 
successful operation, the corporation has made substantial profits 
so that there is a surplus of $2,000 in addition to the original 
capital, we find a net worth $3,000 equivalent to $300 a share, of 
which $100 will be capital and $200 will be surplus. Let us 
further that the owners of 6 of the 10 shares vote to 
issue to themselves 10 new shares of stock at the same par of 
$100 a share. In the absence of preemptive rights, such conduct 
would be entirely legal, and minority stockholders would be with- 
out protection. This is so because the new stock would be pur- 
chased at the par figure and full consideration of $100. $ 

The result of such a transaction would be that the capital and 
the corporation with the new shares would be increased 
by $1,000 to a total of $4,000. There would be, however, 20 shares 
dividing this sum in equal proportions between themselves, with 
the result that the net worth of each share would be $200. In 
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other words, the majority shareholders would for each $100 in- 
vested in the new stock get a new share worth $200, or a profit 
of $100 a share, or $600 in all. As to the remaining shares, each 
of which was formerly worth $300, would be found to be worth 
oe $200, or a loss of $100, or 33% percent on each share of 
8 X 

Of course, the foregoing example is given in round numbers and 
merely to state the proposition. However, it frequently occurs 
that the diference is very much greater than indicated in our 
example. Furthermore, such a transaction can also be used to 
shut the majority voting power on the stockholders. In other 
words, a strongly Sera minority group, which has succeeded 
in electing a majority of the board of directors, may, by issuing 
many new shares to itself, entrench itself in power and come 
out of the transaction by owning an actual majority of the 
shares. 

It was to avoid a situation of this kind that the Massachusetts 
court in 1807, in a history-making decision, created the “pre- 
emptive right.” The name of this decision is Gray v. Portland 
Bank (3 Mass. 363; 1803). The doctrine there enunciated was to 
the effect that any newly authorized shares of stock must be 
tendered pro rata to the existing stockholders before sale to anyone 
else. In this way the proportionate share in the surplus and 
control of the corporation would be preserved. 

It can be easily seen in these days of infrequent dissolution 
where the most frequently controlling factor in the evaluation of 
stock is not the share of the stock in the capital of the corpora- 
tion, but its share in the surplus distributable as dividends, that 
under such circumstances the preemptive right being the surest 

lwark of the minority stockholder against a wrongful raid upon 
the surplus of a corporation, is of unquestioned value. 

There is no question that in choosing between two investments 
otherwise equally attractive, the stockholder’s funds should go 
into that company which gives to him the preemptive rights. In 
no event should an investment be made without the simple pre- 
caution of determining whether or not this preemptive right has 
been canceled by the provisions of the corporate charter. 

PREEMPTIVE RIGHT VALUABLE 


Another and very important reason for considering the exist- 
ence or cancelation of this right is the other remedies of the 
stockholder attached to this right. One of the most frequent 
forms of procedure whereby the management of a corporation 
succeeds in reducing the surplus distributed to other stockholders 
for the benefit of itself is the process of issuing shares of stock 
to officers of the corporation at prices considerably under the mar- 
ket for the stock. Shares issued in such a way total hundreds of 
thousands each year and the amount of money affected thereby 
2 into the millions. All at the expense of the common- stock 

older. 

In New York State a common-stock holder faced with such a 
position is entitled to object and be paid the true value of his 
stock as it existed before the dilution of the surplus in the man- 
ner indicated, But such a right is restricted to stockholders hav- 
ing preemptive rights. In other words, a person owning stock 
in a corporation where the preemptive rights have been canceled 
must sit idly by, if need be, and watch valuable stock of the 
corporation be distributed to some small privileged group at a 
price sometimes half or less than half of the current market price 
and can do nothing about it, whereas the stockholder in the cor- 
poration where the preemptive right has been preserved has a 
simple, inexpensive, and very practical and complete remedy. 

Therefore, the existence of the preemptive right is a considera- 
tion which should never escape the prospective investor who is 
carefully analyzing the situation before proceeding. 


The Problem of Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 5, 1938 


ADDRESS OF GEORGE H. EARLE, GOVERNOR OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, DECEMBER 26, 1937 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
George H. Earle, Governor of Pennsylvania, over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting network on Sunday, December 26, 1937, 
on the subject A Basic Problem and a Suggested Solution. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

A BASIC PROBLEM AND A SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


Today the question uppermost in the minds of many Americans 
is, Should big business be coddled or severely regulated? From a 
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moral and economic standpoint it is most important that big 
business be given fair play—nothing more, nothing less. Actually, 
in my mind, there is a problem that dwarfs this question into 
insignificance. 

From 1800 until 1900 America was expanding at a tremendous 
pace. Great transcontinental railroads were building, our prairies 
were being turned into fields of corn and wheat, our textile and 
steel industries, our mineral deposits, were all being developed. 

All through the last century the machine was increasing in ef- 
ciency. So great, however, was the demand for labor due to our 
expansion that labor-saving devices were not a problem. Then 
beginning about 1900 our expansion began rapidly to slacken up, 
and the machine, ever increasing in efficiency, kept throwing more 
and more Americans out of work. 

In the winters of 1912-13 and 1913-14, the last year of the Taft 
administration and the first year of the Wilson administration, 
this country was faced with a show-down with the machine. It 
was purely an economic, not a political condition. I was working 
at this time in Chicago at the age of 23, running a bread line for 
the unemployed. I have never seen such unemployment. Men 
stood for hours in the bitter cold, poorly clad, waiting for a roll 
and a cup of coffee. It was the show-down with the machine. 

Then came the World War. The men of Europe went into the 
armies and Europe was forced to buy munitions, manufactured 
products, and agricultural products from America. This took up 
the great slack of our unemployment. Next we went into the 
World War. Americans joined our Army and a real labor shortage 
followed. 

After the World War the European gold and credits that had 
come here in exchange for our products sought a safe place for 
investment and we had the inflation bubble which burst in 1929, 
America today is having a show-down with the machine, the show- 
down that was postponed in 1914 by the World War. 

In mill, in factory, in office, out on the farm, on the railroad, 
and down in the mine, men and women are out of work by reason 
of labor-saving devices. A few months ago, before a congres- 
sional investigation committee, it was testified that a great tele- 
phone company, although having more business, was employing 
130,000 less men and women due to the dial telephone and other 
labor-saving devices. 

The owner and editor of one of the largest papers in America 
told me recently how new printing presses had displaced 40 per- 
cent of his labor that had been needed for printing presses in- 
stalled only 6 years ago. 

The great St. Nicholas breaker in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania with 60 men, is doing the work that 1,200 men did 
only a few years ago. The new cotton-picking machine with 2 
men can do the work that 50 had been doing. The steam shovel 
with 4 men is doing the work of 75. Everywhere in practically 
every line of human endeavor the story is the same. 

A sinister condition exists today in America that has never 
existed before. During the recovery cycle we have had tre- 
mendous improvement in agriculture, industry, business, and 
commerce, but very little improvement in employment. 

Ten years ago many people talked about the problem of the 
machine displacing men and women, calling it technocracy. Few 
people talk of it today because people do not like to talk about 
things for which they have no solution. I do not say that I have 
the solution, but I have some suggestions to meet this problem 
of the machine that brings magnificent production and miserable 
distribution. I have three suggestions. 

First: Fair wages and shorter hours. 

Second: With fair wages and shorter hours the cost of our prod- 
ucts must go up and we therefore must have more protection for 
American products from foreign competition, preferably by way 
of the reciprocal-trade agreements advocated by Secretary Hull. 

Third: A great works program to give the great mass of our 
people purchasing power. 

This great works program should give us, first, decent housing; 
second, broad, safe, one-way roads, with islands between traffic, 
which roads would give employment to millions of our unskilled 
labor; third, rural electrification to bring to our farmers those 
modern conveniences which have so long been denied them. 

There is one way for America, and one way only, to safeguard 
our democracy, our whole American system. That is to give pur- 
chasing power to the great mass of our people. So far our econ- 
omists have found no way to give purchasing power to our people 
except by employment with a great constructive works program, 

The machine has brought with it magnificent production and 
miserable distribution. Until we have solved this most funda- 
mental problem, Government spending must continue, or we face 
disaster. That the President recognizes this danger fully is shown 
by the appointment of a committee composed mostly of his Cabi- 
net members to study technological unemployment. I consider 
the analyses and research work of this committee to be the most 
vital and important work being done today in America. 

In a great works program, housing should be as the 
key industry of them all. From a humanitarian standpoint, it 
gives courage and hope and real physical comfort to those of our 
people who need it most. From an economic viewpoint, a great 
housing program gives stimulus to nearly all industries, directly 
or indirectly. It gives our people the ability to purchase agricul- 
tural and manufactured products. 

With the Pennsylvania delegation, I have just visited Sweden, 
where I had the pleasure of inspecting carefully the latest housing 
done by this fine nation, the nation that made the first perma- 


nent settlement m Pennsylvania. Houses, semidetached houses, 
and apartments were well heated, cheerful, with excellent lighting, 
large windows, and thoroughly equipped with the most modern 
conveniences. Rentals paid were very low from our standpoint. 
At the end of the street from these houses and apartments was a 
children’s playhouse, supervised by a trained nurse. This play- 
house was healthy and cheerful in every detail. A parent or 
parents could leave children there all day, which, with instructive 
and interesting toys, practically gave them the teaching of a kin- 
dergarten, the children receiving the midday meal there. The 
total cost for the care, instruction for the whole day, and one 
meal for these children was 7 cents for each child. 

In Pennsylvania the State board.of housing and my adminis- 
tration are exerting every effort to make Pennsylvania the model 
State of the Union in decent housing. We have employed an 
architect who has studied housing in all European countries where 
housing is the best. The architect, without expense, will give to 
any community in Pennsylvania full details as to all types of 
housing, so that each municipality or community can choose 
which is best suited for its needs. 

We are contacting and urging every community in the State to 
get rid of their disease-ridden and crime-breeding slums by ac- 
cepting one of the Federal housing plans. 

Following the interest and leadership of our President in hous- 
ing, Pennsylvania hopes to eliminate our slums, greatly reduce 
disease and crime, and stimulate industry by a most progressive 
and vigorous housing program, a program that will help to make 
man the master of the machine. The machine must be made a 
blessing; not a curse. 

In this way, and in this way alone, lies the solution of our 
national economy. 


The Menace to Free Enterprise 
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ADDRESS BY ROBERT H. JACKSON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
DECEMBER 29, 1937 


Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following address by 
Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, before American Political Science Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., December 29, 1937: 


As students of political science we must try to understand the 
philosophy of big business. Unfortunately no acknowledged busi- 
ness leader has formulated its doctrine or been its spokesman in 
the sense that Marx spoke for socialism, Lenin for communism, and 
Jefferson or Roosevelt for democracy. Manifestos, such as those of 
the Manufacturers Association, like political platforms, are patch- 
works that do not add up to make a coherent philosophy. We can 
find the philosophy of big business only in its conduct, and in the 
editorials of those close to it who from day to day defend its con- 
duct. Business adheres to an attitude rather than a doctrine. 

Whatever systems the remote future may bring forth there is 
no present alternative to so-called private capitalism motivated by 
hope of private profit. It has always been my belief that this 
generation would do better to get the best out of its existing 
system, rather than to urge theoretical systems that have no present 
foundations in our traditions, our loyalties, or our institutions. 

The only agency with the power to condition capitalism and 
industrialism to survive is the Government. To this end I have 
supported, in general, the program of reform called the New Deal, 
with far more doubts about its adequacy than about its modera- 
tion. What can be the underlying, and probably unconscious, 
philosophy of big business to cause its bitter opposition to every 
reform in whatever shape it may be proposed, and its uncompro- 
mising opposition to those like myself who suggest reforms, with 
the motive of placing business on a firmer, sounder-financed, and 
more honest basis of operation? 

The other evening I ran upon a quotation from Goethe, in effect 
saying that the result of the conflict between powers in the Middle 
Ages was an “aristocratic anarchy.” These words have stuck in 
my mind as a more accurate description of big-business philosophy 
than President Cleveland’s famous characterization of “the com- 
munism of combined wealth and capital.” 

Certain groups of big business have now seized upon a recession 
in our prosperity to “liquidate the New Deal” and to throw off all 
governmental interference with their incorporated initiative and 
their “aristocratic anarchy.” 
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One of the most informed and disinterested observers of our 
business life is Sir Arthur Salter, who, in the Yale Review, among 
other reasons for the recession, gave a reason in these words: 

“* „there has been, among those who direct the movement 
of capital and the larger industries, an accumulating distrust and 
resentment of the policy of the Roosevelt administration; this has 
been associated with political sentiments and magnified by every- 
thing that, in the American system, creates a mass psychology, so 
that in the result it is not fanciful to suggest that there is some- 
thing like a ‘strike of capital’ against political action which it fears 
and dislikes.” 

If this is correct, the Government faces a general strike—the first 
general strike in America—a ‘strike against the Government—a 
strike to coerce political action. This is a new manifestation of 
“aristocratic anarchy” for students of political science to ponder. 

My own disposition would be to dismiss Sir Arthur's statement 
as a picturesque figure of speech except for two facts—first, nowhere 
in the press that speaks for big business have I seen this analysis 
repudiated; secondly, I have seen in Washington plenty of evidence 
that big business has seized this explanation of the recession as a 
cudgel to whack concessions out of Government. 

Now, the things they strike against are the things that won the 
increasing majorities in 1932, 1934, and 1936. Do these big-busi- 
ness men think they can strike down a whole program that so held 
the hopes of men without arousing bitter resentment? The wrath 
of the people has been rising as they have seen Uncle Sam told to 
stick up his hands and deliver over his utilities program, his monop- 
oly program, his social-security program, and his tax program to 
one or another interested group. 

Big business has come to exercise an increasing power over the 
standard of living, the wages, and the economic opportunities of 
our people. It was estimated in 1929 that 200 nonfinancial cor- 

orations control 49 percent of the assets of all such corporations, 
By 1933 the percentage had increased to 56 percent. The 200 
largest corporations were directed nominally by about 2,000 indi- 
viduals but actually the control resides in the hands of a much 
smaller number of men. 

As long ago as 1910 this trend was described by Woodrow Wil- 
son in prophetic words. He pointed out that in modern business 
we had the many men “who must do what they are told” and the 
few men who use the business machine as a whole “with an im- 
perial freedom of design.” It is this “imperial freedom of design” 
on the part of the great captains of industry that constitutes the 
“aristocratic anarchy” of this day. 

Such men use their private power in a way which would be un- 
thinkable of public power within the framework of democratic 
government. If the Nation wanted to impose a sales tax of one- 
half of 1 percent and thereby decrease the people's purchasing 
power the question would be publicly debated for months. There 
would be long discussion and hearings, and those who took the 
action would be held accountable for it. On the other hand, if 
the great industries subject to monopoly control wish to raise 
their price 10 percent there can be no public debate, there is no 
hearing of those who must pay the exaction, and those who lay 
the burden need acknowledge no public responsibility. Prices are 
no longer determined by the law of supply and demand in many 
basic industries. 

This “im freedom of design” has developed dangerous and 
self-destructive tendencies. As Senator Borah, veteran fighter 
against monopoly, said yesterday, “I can see no recovery for a vast 
portion of our people so long as private interests fix prices, and 
thereby continue to deplete purchasing power.“ The Brookings 
Institution in its study of income and economic progress, made 
the following diagnosis of the root of our troubles: 

“Our diagnosis of the economic system has revealed that the way 
in which the income resulting from the Nation’s productive activ- 
ities is divided among the various groups which comprise society, 
lies at the root of our difficulties. Inadequate buying power among 
the masses of the people appears to be fundamentally responsible 
for the persistent failure to call forth our productive power 
„ „„ . Our problem is to determine whether the flow of the in- 
come stream can be so modified as to expand progressively the 
effective demand for goods.” 

Unless the Government solve this problem, by law, it would not 
be solved at all. No one would expect a voluntary change in the 
division groups of the stream of income. An intelligent 
capitalism would be begging government to go ahead with efforts 
to so modify this stream of income. 

Various plans—all experimental and all very imperfect—have 
been tried. There was the attempt to put a floor under wages, to 
raise the lowest incomes to decent subsistence levels. There was 
collective bargaining to protect labor's purchasing power. There 
were surplus-tax laws intended to force disgorging of hoarded 

ation surpluses to the stockholders who would put them 

n into the stream of commerce. There were old-age benefits 

to keep some-buying power against the declining years and unem- 

ployment compensation so that the worker might continue to 

patronize the butcher, the baker, and the merchant, even if tempo- 

rarily laid off. There were efforts to curb the extortionate practice 

of public-utility holding companies. And there was Government 

spending, relief expense, made work to inject purchasing power 

in at the bottom, and, of course, to take it off from the affluent by 
taxation. 

Now, this program may be called incomplete, or too comprehen- 
sive, or imperfect, or anything one may choose. On method, on 
choice of means to the end there is no final wisdom in Washington. 
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But the elected representatives do have to settle on the policy, and 
if we are to have democratic government we have to accept the 
majority’s choice of method. 

This democratic settlement of our method of dealing with these 
problems has been challenged only by concentrated wealth and its 
spokesmen. 

The trend toward concentration is also a very real threat against 
the individual competitive system. This private socialism, this pri- 
vate regimentation of industry, finance, and commerce, if not 
stopped, is the forerunner of political socialism. Our democratic 
forms of government offer a periodical chance at election time to 
check and change political administrations. But there is no prac- 
tical way on earth to regulate the economic oligarchy, of auto- 
cratic, self-constituted, and self-perpetuating groups. With all 
their resources of interlocking directors, interlocking bankers, and 
interlocking lawyers, with all their power to hire thousands of em- 
ployees and service workers throughout the country, with all their 
power to give or withhold millions of dollars’ worth of business, 
with all their power to contribute to campaign funds, they are 
as dangerous a menace to political as they are to economic free- 
dom. Modern European history teaches us that free enterprise 
cannot exist alongside of monopolies and cartels. 

The real curse of our system of private enterprise today is that it 
has destroyed enterprise; it does not offer an opportunity for 
enough of the ablest men to rise to the top. 

The direction of private enterprise no less than the direction of 
government is dependent on the quality of the men who run it. 
Government makes no bones of the fact that it hasn’t enough of 
men of top caliber to handle the tremendous responsibilities that 
are thrown upon it. I want to confine Government activity to its 
narrowest limits because good administrators are so rare. But while 
government lacks executive talent, big business lacks vision. 

The fundamental trouble with the inability of private enterprise 
to adjust itself to modern conditions is that the dream of ability 
rising to the top is seldom true. There was a time when it did not 
make much difference if the son of the biggest director or the son 
of the biggest customer was vaulted to the head of the company 
over the heads of young men without connections, While there 
was real competition from other units in the industry, the rich 
man's son had to make good or the company went bust. But today 
when competition has been virtually eliminated by mergers and 
price agreements over large fields of our economic life, the rich 
8 1 hse ope 1 with a pocket full of 
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he has no competition. $ aaa a 

The real brains of private enterprise are in subordin post 
forced to make the best of Pcie ined nin of Nie eats by that 
corporate masters. The real operators of our utility co 
for example, have had to struggle along doing the best they can to 
meet the unnecessary and outrageous burdens placed upon them 
by ee ia ogee Peay ved finance. 

ere are forward-looking, enterprisin, ers in bi 
today. There are companies farsighted homen ts eee that 
the best men must be allowed to go to the top if the company is 
to survive. But in proportion they are mighty few. 

The managers of big business—completely free and completely 
confident because they owned the Government body and soul in 
the years prior to 1929—so aged the general policy of our 
system of private enterprise as to bring us to a point where Gov- 
ernment simply had to step in to save that system. 

When Government through the R. F. C. saved the capital struc- 
tures of big business from going through the wringer it also saved 
many incompetent managements from going through the wringer 
at the same time. The blunt truth is that today we have in com- 
mand of big business by and large the same Bourbons who were 
in command of the defeat of 1929 and who since then have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. As the President stated in Chi- 
cago during the campaign, these Bourbons now feel strong enough 
to throw their crutches at the doctor. 

The fundamental curse of all this monopoly business is that 
it prevents the development of the manpower which the country 
needs even more desperately in private enterprise than in govern- 
ment. Parents labor and save to provide formal education for 
their children and when that education is finished there is no 
place for the boy or girl to go except to start at the bottom of an 
impossibly long ladder of a few great corporations dominated by 
America's 60 families. One of the ablest of America’s young busi- 
nessmen was recently quoted in his advice to other yi men— 
“as soon as you find that your boss is a dumb-bell, quit.” But ex- 
cept for a few of the most extraordinary of our young men, where 
does he go if he quits? 

In one of the last public interviews the late Newton Baker gave 
he was quoted as saying the only cure for the troubles of the 
world was for the nations to acquire more educated men. But the 
only true educator of man is responsibility. But that opportunity 
is denied to the average American young man and woman and to 
the country which desperately needs the fullest development of 
their potentialities, because of the growing concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the bands of the few. We must force a resump- 
tion of competition in our business life to give a chance for the 
best man power in private enterprise to emerge, and thus give a 
private enterprise a chance to survive. 

Big business has let loose its bulldogs to bark at the public 
that my speeches attacking monopoly are “destructive and deceit- 
ful“ and that the real cause of the high prices and the consequent 
recession is labor cost. 
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Y know too much about big business to attack labor for its 
struggle to get a decent wage or to blame it for this recession. 
Labor has had nowhere near the percentage advance that big busi- 
ness has given to its own darlings. Labor would be happy, I am 
sure, to get increases only in the same proportion and at the same 
time as managers of big business increase their own salaries. 

Let us see how the pay of big business and the pay of labor 
compared. I dislike to be personal but it is a matter of public 
record that Mr. Sloan, of General Motors, received in 1934 a com- 
pensation of $201,473.75. In 1935 it was advanced to $374,505. In 
1936 it was advanced again to $561,311. 

Mr. Knudsen received in 1934 $211,129.53. It was advanced in 
1935 to $374,475 and it was advanced again in 1936 to $507,645. Of 
course, the executive like the laborer is worthy of his hire. 

What does big business mean when it asks for Government co- 
operation? Does it mean the sort of cooperation that was given 
to it under the Hoover administration? We can think of no other. 
Then let us look at big business’ own record under the “cooper- 
ative” administration of President Hoover and under the “hostile” 
administration of President Roosevelt. 

In 1932 three building-material companies lost approximately 
$3,000,000; in 1936 those same companies made a gross profit of 
approximately $9,000,000. 

In 1932 two mail-order houses lost eight million; in 1936 they 
made a profit above fifty million. 

In 1932 three chemical companies made a profit of $27,000,000; 
in 1936 they increased that profit to $96,000,000. 

In 1932 three farm-implement companies lost $15,000,000; in 
1936 they made a profit of $44,000,000. 

In 1932 four steel companies lost $82,000,000; in 1936 they made 
$70,000,000. 8 

In 1932 two automobile companies lost $11,000,000; in 1936 they 
made a profit of $301,000,000. 

In the face of those astounding profits under the present ad- 
ministration big business will never be able to convince the Amer- 
ican people that it has been imposed upon, destroyed, or even 
threatened. It has merely been saved from ruin and restored to 
arrogance. i 

The unvarnished truth is that the Government’s recovery pro- 
gram has succeeded nowhere else so effectively as in restoring the 
profits of big business. Labor has had no such advance. The 
small merchant has had no such prosperity. The small manufac- 
turer has had no such advantage. 

The only just criticism that can be made of the economic opera- 
tions of the New Deal is that it set out a breakfast for the canary 
and let the cat steal it; it did not sufficiently guard recovery from 
the raids of the monopolist. One group in the United States that 
has no cause for complaint is the big-business group. 

It is this sort of thing which makes their assault upon the ad- 
ministration and their general strike against the Government so 
unjustifiable. A few nights ago Joseph P. Kennedy, one of the 
ablest industrial statesmen and political statesmen in the United 
States, stood up and told his associates in business to stop their 
“bellyaching.” It is refreshing to know a man who can put in 

Kipling language the whole philosophy of big business. Its 
attitude to government is a chronic bellyache. 

Many of the present leaders of big business are a hang-over. 
They are repeating with the same dismal results the threatening 
tactics they tried on Theodore Roosevelt during the “rich man's 
panic” that they precipitated in rebellion against his reforms. 

It is time they reread the famous answer he made in October 
1907 in Iowa, which is the only answer a self-respecting adminis- 
tration can make to a “strike of capital.” 

„„ » œ At intervals during the last few months the appeal 
has been made to me not to enforce the law certain wrong- 
doers of great wealth because to do so would interfere with the 
business prosperity of the country. Under the effects of that kind 
of fright which when sufficiently acute we call panic, this appeal 
has been made to me even by men who ordinarily behave as decent 
citizens. One newspaper which has itself strongly advanced this 
view gave prominence to the statement of a certain man of great 
wealth to the effect that the so-called financial weakness ‘was due 
entirely to the admitted intention of President Roosevelt to punish 
the large moneyed: interests which had tra the laws.’ I 
do not admit that this has been the main cause of any business 
troubles we have had; but it is possible that it has been a con- 
tributory cause. If so, friends, as far as I am concerned it must be 
accepted as a disagreeable but unavoidable feature in a course of 
policy which as long as I am President will not be changed. * * *” 
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The profit record of big business under the “cooperative” adminis- 
tration of President Hoover and under the “hostile” administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt 


Profit (+) and deficit (—) 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass... 
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The profit record of big business under the “ ative” adminis- 
tration of President Hoover and under the “hostile” administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt—Continued 


Profit (+) and deficit (—) 


1936 


Mail-order houses: 


Montgomery Ward „%é“ —85, 686, 784 f pe = = 


+26, 234, 779 89, 884. 

+349, 725 4, 454, 930 

+1, 012, 698 4, 605, 593 

—842, 596 7, 200, 000 

—2, 847. 231 2. 252, 941 

—1. 798, 470 10, 411, 076 

2 2 248, 497 

Farm Implements: : SPA 

International Harvester. —T, 582, 879 29, 760, 372 

J. I. Case Co. —2, 611, 082 3, 083, 281 

Deere & Co —5, 167, 104 11, 601, 306 
Textiles: 

American Woolen Coo —7, 269, 822 1, 929, 983 

1 acturir —400, 1, 918, 845 

Amusements: Radio-Keith-Orpheum.........-......- —10, 695, 503 2, 485, 911 

U. S. Steel Corporation 71, 175,705 | 59,583, 356 

Crucible Steel Co —3, 613, 616 3. 120, 356 

erga bes ratio +1, 662, 920 12, 541, 842 

ones ug or on — 7, 910, 149 120, 

Other metals: pps s = 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co —16, 855, 870 15, 881, 830 

fone Smelting & Refining Co —4, 506, 175 17, 131, 036 

otors: 

Chrysler Corporation — 11, 254, 232 110, 543 

General Motors Corporation 3 +165, 000 — 705, 103 

Phillips Petroleum Co | +775, 766 17, 875, 489 

Sean Of GOl re ce cence -| +4, 198, 046 7, 563, 554 

Electrical supplies: Westinghouse Electric —8, 615, 398 15, 099, 291 

Jan. 31, 1936. Jan. 31, 1937. Jan. 29, 1938. Jan. 1, 1937. 


An Answer to the Misleading Propaganda Against 
Use of Surplus Potatoes for Persons on Relief 
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LETTER TO HON. WILLIAM E. ac OF IDAHO, AND HIS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the following letter addressed to the 
Honorable WILLIAM E. Bonak, Senator from Idaho, and his 
reply thereto in regard to the matter of Federal use of 
surplus potatoes for relief: 


Hon. WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
Senate Office Building. 

My Dear Senator: Estimated potato production of 391,000,000 
bushels indicates a surplus of forty to fifty million bushels above 
what the country now consumes. With a perishable product this 
makes the situation critical in the extreme. 

The potato growers in eight States, including Idaho, have recog- 
nized this situation by overwhelmingly endorsing marketing agree- 
ments to eliminate lower-grade potatoes from interstate shipment. 

The Federal Government has been assisting by the purchase of 
2,660,000 bushels of potatoes for distribution through relief chan- 
nels and by payments for the use of potatoes for conversion into 
starch for human food and for industrial uses and also for livestock 
feeding. 

In spite of everything that is being done the price of potatoes in 
all the large producing areas still remains far below the cost of 
production which is perhaps a sufficient guaranty that the supply 
of potatoes is ample to meet all human needs, that the consumer is 
in no likelihood of being gouged. 

There has recently developed in the press criticism seeking ap- 
parently to give the impression that potatoes are being diverted to 
animal consumption and for destruction with the implication 
that there are inadequate supplies for human consumption at 


JANUARY 3, 1938. 
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reasonable prices, and with no reference to the Government pur- 


chase of potatoes for relief. These press attacks are imperiling the 
entire program which means very much to the potato-producing 
regions of the country. 

Consultation with many of those concerned with the plight of 
the potato growers of the country found general agreement that a 
statement by you approving the action of the Government in pur- 

potatoes for relief distribution would assist very greatly in 
presenting a fair picture of the situation to the public. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, it is expected, will issue a statement on 
Tuesday concerning the purchases of potatoes by the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation for relief purposes, and any expres- 
sion by you at this time would accordingly be most timely. 

Cordially yours, 
RALPH O. BREWSTER. 


January 5, 1938. 


RALPE O. BREWSTER, 
252 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear BREWSTER: I am in receipt of your letter. The purchase 
of potatoes for distribution to the poor, or to those on relief, seems 
to me a wise and humane thing to do. I am thoroughly in favor 
of it. It is in harmony with my views generally as to what we 
should do with our surplus. 

As to the details of this matter, I offer no suggestions, as I leave 


America’s Land, Phosphates, and the T. V. A. 
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HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Wednesday, January 5, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, the struggle for existence is 
essentially a struggle for good land. Once this struggle was 
an individual one of man against man. Today it is a struggle 
of whole nations against the forces which are rapidly destroy- 
ing the fertility of those nations’ lands. 

America has no problem as great as the problem of her 
declining soil resources. We have come to understand that 
forests would soon all be destroyed if the Nation did not assert 
the rights of future generations to their share of the gifts of 
God and conserve the forests on this ground. 

We are only beginning to realize that the same thing 
exactly is true of agricultural lands. 

DESTRUCTION OF AMERICA’S LANDS 

In the comparatively short time since Columbus discov- 
ered this continent the American people have impaired the 
fertility of half the top soil of their country; 100,000,000 
acres of croplands are now eroded beyond hope of redemp- 
tion; 165,000,000 acres of grasslands are on their way to 
ruin; and no one knows how far the process of exhaustion 
of chemical elements essential to soil fertility has proceeded. 
Certain it is that over 300,000,000 acres of once good land is 
now worthless. 

We prate about our interest in future generations; we 
talk about the national debt and suggest balancing the 
Budget by cutting down appropriations for the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration. But if we care a tinker’s damn about 
future generations, we will begin now to see to it that they 
have a fertile continent on which to live, and, unless we 
cease destroying the soils upon which our children must 
depend, nothing else which we may pretend to do for them 
will mean so very much. 

THE TASK CAN ONLY BE DONE BY GOVEENMENT 


We know from long and bitter experience that unbridled 
individualism and the so-called free-market system have 
no place for the conservation of natural resources. China 
is a living example of this fact if we need to go beyond 
our own borders, which we do not. “By the default of pri- 
vate enterprise the task of conservation has passed and will 
continue to pass to the Government,” says Stuart Chase. 
And he is right. 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS 

There are many attacks on this problem that must be 
made. In some regions of the Nation people now struggling 
to farm unfit lands must be moved off them so the lands 
can go back to grass. These people must be moved into 
new and better lands and, once moved, must be guided by 
the Department of Agriculture or some equally competent 
agency, so they will know how to conserve the land they 
farm. The soil-conservation program now an integral part 
of the national agricultural program is good and should be 
kept. We need a Nation-wide program of land-use planning. 
This requires the acquisition of farm lands in the name of 
the Nation just as forest lands were once acquired. One 
category of lands that should be thus acquired are tax- 
forfeited lands in the various States. We need a new kind 
of national domain, created by such acquisition of tax- 
forfeited land, as I have just suggested, plus the holding of 
all lands brought into cultivation by reclamation projects. 
Such a national domain should be forever kept for home- 
steading by actual farmers; people who want to make a 
home on the land and a living from it. But their right to 
use of such lands must depend in future not on their title 
to them but on their proper use of them. When they are 
through with them, the lands should revert to the national 
domain for proper soil-conserving use by other actual 
farmers, 

THE T. V. A. AND BEYOND 

But in this paper I am not going to discuss at length any 
of the foregoing necessary measures. Here I want to appeal 
for a Nation-wide effort at developing better farming prac- 
tices by now-operating farmers on lands that are still good, 
and for a Nation-wide program of helping such farmers by 
the development of essential and life-restoring fertilizers at 
cheap cost. 

Most people think of the T. V. A. as a power-development 
project. I think of it even more fundamentally as a soil- 
conserving project. Because of what it has done I want to 
see Congress pass the bill to give the rest of the country 
conservation authorities, too. We owe it to our children; 
and, compared to our duty to preserve their soils for them, 
puny arguments about States’ rights and Government depart- 
ments’ jurisdictions fall into the category of ignoble mouth- 
ings of selfish men. 

First, T. V. A. has helped farmers to farm in such manner 
that they will not only make their own efforts yield better 
crops at lower cost but will also save the soil for the future. 
In this I refer, of course, to purely voluntary cooperation of 
farmers with the T. V. A. in developing improved methods. 

THE ALL-IMPORTANT MATTER OF FERTILIZERS 

But however hard a farmer tries, if certain essential ele- 
ments of soil fertility have been lost to his land, he cannot 
restore its fertility merely by hard work. The United States 
of America has got to use its united intelligence in helping 
him to find ways and means of putting that fertility back 
into the soil. This means fertilizers. They must be the 
right fertilizers, tested scientifically and in actual practice. 
They must be cheap enough so farmers can use them 
generally. 

PHOSPHATES 


Probably the most important of all these fertilizers are 
phosphates. And from a world-wide standpoint they are the 
rarest. Only one nation in the world has an adequate sup- 
ply of phosphates. That nation is our own. Russia and 
France are the only other nations that have any considerable 
supply at all. Our deposits are estimated at 8,000,000,000 
tons. We are fortunate indeed, for farsighted agricultural 
experts tell us that the day may come when without phos- 
phates nations will have great difficulty in sustaining their 
agriculture. 

Recently a conference on phosphates was held at Pocatello, 
Idaho. Not much was said about it in the newspapers, but 
historians of 200 years hence may record it as epoch-making. 
Speakers at the conference decried the use of lands for agri- 
culture unless the store of phosphate is renewed each year. 
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They said it is an absolutely essential element to growing 
crops. 

Of the 8,000,000,000 tons of phosphate rock in the United 
States, nearly 6,000,000,000 tons are in the State of Idaho, 
mostly on public land. Clearly, then, we must have a con- 
centrated phosphate fertilizer which can be readily trans- 
ported at not too great a cost and which can be processed 
in a manner that will likewise not be too expensive. Clearly, 
too, this basic resource must be husbanded by the Nation 
itself. 

THE T. V. A. AND PHOSPHATE 

To describe in detail the accomplishments of the T. V. A. 
in developing just such a phosphate fertilizer as America 
needs is beyond my powers, as I am no technician or scientist. 
But I do know that I have just finished reading modest ac- 
counts of how the T. V. A. has already produced at Muscle 
Shoals plant No. 2 about 50,000 tons of concentrated super- 
phosphate which is now being used in practical farm tests. 

This product, sometimes called triple superphosphate, con- 
tains about 45 percent available plant food, three times the 
amount contained in the phosphate fertilizers now in general 
use. And, further, a method of manufacturing a new ma- 
terial containing 65 percent available plant food has been 
developed. This new fertilizer material is calcium meta- 
phosphate, or “metaphes” for short. Experimental work on 
it is still continuing. On the success of these efforts of the 
T. V. A. may well depend the regeneration of the soils of 
America. 

For with such a highly concentrated phosphate fertilizer 
the deposits of far-off Idaho will become available to all the 
United States, and the resources can also be conserved far, 
far better than has ever been possible before. 

More might be said, but the point is that we have here in 
the making our great national effort to save our soils. That 
effort must succeed. It must be the effort of the whole Amer- 
ican people. And it is sacred to the heritage of American 
citizens yet unborn. 

Not only should the T. V. A. go on with its work but that 
work should and must be reduplicated elsewhere in the United 
States. A first step in making this possible is the early pas- 
sage of the Norris-Mansfield-Rankin bill to create seven re- 
gional conservation authorities for the entire Nation. 
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Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor I include the following radio address 
by Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, December 26, 1937: 


I want to talk about one thing only tonight, and to talk of 
that in the plain terms the subject calls for. I am going to speak 
of the responsibilities of government, in its relations with business, 
for the general well-being of the country. We hear much of the 
willingness of business to cooperate with government. We hear 
also of the desire of business that the Government take steps to 
promote business confidence. These are, indeed, the two time- 
honored planks in the program which big business has consistently 
urged since the rise of the great trusts in the latter part of the last 
century. I want to discuss these two simple and apparently fool- 
proof slogans in the cold light of what they really mean—not to 
you and me according to their face value, but to the spokesmen 
of big business who profess to believe in them so fervently. I 
want to see if the cooperation and confidence which the monopo- 
lists ask for is the same as that which the merchant, the small 
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manufacturer, the wage earner, the farmer, and the salaried and 
professional people want. 

First, let us try to understand what big business really means by 
cooperation with the Government. The best way to do that is 
to examine the actions—not the speeches—of big business during 
periods when it has been permitted to cooperate on its own terms. 

Warren Harding obeyed the big business order, “Back to nor- 
malcy“ and set in motion an era of cooperation in which anti- 
trust prosecutions were conveniently neglected and taxes, so far as 
they fell on big business, were reduced by law or softened by 
administrative action. (Mr. Mellon, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
even cooperated to the extent of successfully sponsoring a plan to 
irre gece that had already been collected from wealthy tax- 
payers. 

The results of that cooperation, continued on through succes- 
sive Republican administrations, were an increased monopolistic 
control of our industry and economic life and a consequent de- 
crease in the purchasing Royer of the great numbers of our 
people—a development which made inevitable the terrible depres- 
sion which overtook us in Mr. Hoover’s time. Was that coopera- 
tion in the interests of the small manufacturer who found his 
raw materials increased in price by the great steel, cement, and 
copper combinations while at the same time the purchasing power 
of his customers was dropping? The country as a whole knows 
the effects of a cooperation which means simply that the Govern- 
ment is to let monopolies alone. The governmental cooperation 
that the small businessman wants is a different kind of coopera- 
bbe effort—assistance to him in making the monopolies leave him 

one. 

Mr. Lammot du Pont has recently asked for governmental coop- 
eration. The people want to make sure that Mr. du Pont does 
not mean the kind of cooperation that Mr. Pierre du Pont so 
aptly summarized in a letter of November 1, 1918, to Mr. E. G. 
Buckner, vice president of Du Pont Co. In that letter, which was 
disclosed in a Senatorial investigation, Pierre du Pont said it was 
the duty “of our officers and directors to endeavor to win reason- 
able profits for the stockholders. That is only part of our duty, 
but we cannot assent to allowing our own patriotism to interfere 
with our duties as trustees.” At the time 8 wrote of his duties 
Mr. Pierre du Pont was not only a trustee for the Du Pont stock- 
holders but one of the 10 largest holders of the company’s common 


He spoke during one of the most notable instances of coopera- 
tion between government and big business on the latter's own 
terms. Upon our entry into the World War, President Wilson, 
recognizing the urgent necessity for cooperation by the entire 
Nation, accepted the proffered cooperation of big business and 
established the War Industries Board to coordinate the country’s 
economic life. 

The career of the War Industries Board was accomplished by 
almost continuous appeals by President Wilson and by the Board 
itself to big business to keep prices down so that goods might 
continue to flow to the trenches and among the home population 
on whose activities production depended. Meanwhile, as the 
Government's contribution to cooperation, antitrust prosecution 
was abandoned, the Government paid for its purchases pretty much 
what was asked, and general prices were fixed at profiteering 
levels, because big business would not cooperate on any other 
terms. The results of that cooperation were a further stride toward 
monopoly by the biggest aggregations of capital in American in- 
pestle and a ghastly waste of the Nation’s money under pressure 

war. 

I say in plain terms that the American people do not want our 
Government to undertake that kind of cooperation. What big 
business has previously done in the name of cooperation is too 
well remembered for us to commit ourselves to it again in the dark. 

Fortunately some of the leaders of modern industry have also 
learned from past experience. They recognize that their own 
prosperity is always tied to that of the country as a whole. They 
have learned that the only way to insure a reasonably steady 
well-being for the Nation as a whole is for Government to act 
as an impartial overseer of our industrial p; , ready at all 
times to call a halt to monopolistic practices which threaten to 
throw our whole economy out of order. They know that monopoly 
prevents continuing production at reasonable prices, but means 
instead the maintenance of a rigid and unwarrantably high price 
level for the products of monopoly, which in turn necessarily cuts 
production by small manufacturers requiring steel, copper, coke, 
cement, and other basic products for their own operations. I urge 
the American people to examine carefully all offers of cooperation 
by big business to the Government, to see whether such offers are 
the old-fashioned monopolistic offers of cooperation on monopoly's 
own terms or whether they mean the genuine cooperation in the 
eat interest which this administration is always ready to 
accord. 

This brings me to the plea made by big business that Govern- 
ment should restore business confidence. Again let us examine 
what is really meant by this slogan. Big business has been 
continually demanding the cessation of Government spending. 
Big business said repeatedly over the past few years that if the 
Federal Government would reduce its expenditures, business con- 
fidence would revive and as a result private industry would more 
than take up the slack. 

Now what happened? Government took big business at its word. 
In the past fiscal year the governmental net contribution to pur- 
chasing power was reduced about $275,000,000 a month, on the 
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assurance and expectation that business activity would make up 
for the reduction. Business was offered a chance to do what 
it said it would do, and most small-business men and some of 
our great industrialists conscientiously tried to carry out the 
promises which had been made in the name of American business. 
But monopoly, by trying to skim all the cream of the recovery 
for itself, belied 8 —.— seems, nse m pomeo 4 erga 
prices and y profits jum yo reason and way 
above the price level that small business could get. Such articles 
as coke, cement, chemical products, processed meat products, and 
iron and steel rose in price above their 1929 price levels. These 
were in large part prices only big business could get, prices small 
business and consumers were forced to pay. When those big 
businesses demand “confidence” that they can continue to get 
such prices their demand is that small business and buyers accept 
a life sentence to pay such prices. 

The confidence properly sought by the independent merchant 
and small manufacturer is a wholly different thing. He wants 
to be confident that he can secure his goods or his raw materials 
at reasonable prices and that his customers will have the jobs 
and wages to pay him fair prices. He has done no profiteering at 
the expense of national recovery. It is the monopolists, and 
those so near monopoly as to control their prices, who by profiteer- 
ing have simply priced themselves out of the market, and priced 
themselves into a slump. When the business goes into a slump 
the workmen go home without jobs. When workmen go home 
without jobs the grocer, the baker, the clothier, and all the rest 
have lost their customer. When the customer is lost the mer- 
chant cancels his orders for goods. And when the cancelation 
reaches back to big business where it started, the big-business man 
clamors that Government should give him confidence. 

We must remember that the call of “Back to normalcy” is not a 
bold, or an untried or even a noble experiment. The record of 
what happens when government plays second fiddle to big busi- 
ness is clear and fresh. A balanced Budget alone is not enough 
to prevent recessions. We had a balanced Budget when the last 
depression came, We have to keep our balance in other things as 
well as the Budget. We have to keep a balance between prices 
and purchasing power, a balance between production and spend- 
ing, a balance between living costs and wages, a balance between 
what big business demands and what small business can stand. 
Monopoly and big business has thrown us off balance in these 
things and this is the cause of our discontent and unsettled con- 
fidence. The effort of big business spokesmen to screen their op- 
erations by accusing the administration does not appeal to the 
sportsmanship or the intelligence of those who watched prices the 
early part of this year. 

Now I turn to the Government’s responsibilities toward the 
business world of today. 

These are not difficult days, measured by what we have gone 
through, and what other parts of the world are going through. 
Even former President Hoover said less than 10 days ago: This 
recession need not be serious.” But we are going through uncom- 
fortable days—days in which the bulk of the population needs 
protection both as consumers and as holders of jobs. 

We are not running into a major depression today. The Gov- 
ernment not only knows it must step in, if necessary, if private 
enterprise cannot adjust to conditions, but the Government is or- 

to do so at any time, as it was not organized in the emer- 
gency days of 1933. 

Today we find an absence of those difficulties and of those con- 
ditions which produced the last depression. We have not scat- 
tered through the country a flood of wildcat securities. We have 
not been exporting billions of dollars to foreign borrowers. We do 
not find such excess plant capacity or such over-production of 
goods as in 1929. 

Our financial institutions by and large, are on secure founda- 
tions. They are loaded with an excess of cash instead of an ex- 
cess of questionable securities and frozen assets. Unemployment 
compensation systems are for the first time in our history soon to 

disbursements that will help combat deflation. 

In addition labor is recognized and can justly be asked to co- 
operate in the public interest. Farmers, with a few local excep- 
tions, are better off than usual. Foreign trade is expanding 
markedly. 

We can have no serious recession if we do not exclude by un- 
employment a large part of our labor resources from production 
and thereby exclude the unemployed workers from our exchange 


How can American business bring all American workers and con- 
sumers into an exchange relationship? 

Although the consumer's income is about a third less than it 
was in 1929, big business is asking the consumer to pay more for 
their goods than they did in 1929. In September if a consumer 
wanted to build a home, he had to pay 11 percent more for cement, 
5 percent more for steel, 4 percent more for lumber than he did in 
1929. For some building materials he had to pay even 100 per- 
cent more than he did in 1929. 

I know how the impression has been given that the steep price 
rises of the last year have been due to wage forced upon 
industry by the new growth of labor unions. From what I think I 
know—that impression is not accurate—or at the most only half 
accurate. Take for instance the most dramatic wage increase of 
the year—the 10-percent wage increase in steel. I have in Wash- 
ington a detailed and authoritative study as to increases in steel 


prices, wages, and costs between April-June 1936 and April-June 
1937. This study shows that the increases in iron and steel 
prices, effective December 1, 1936, and March 1, 1937, were three 
times as great as necessary to cover the increased wages paid to 
steel workers and at least twice the amount necessary to cover the 
increases in the cost of both labor and raw material during the 
same period. 

The wage increases alone could have been covered by an increase 
of 5.5 percent in prices. 

The total increase in steel-plant wages and in costs of 
materials which would reflect wage increases elsewhere could have 
been covered by an increase of 9.1 percent in prices. But the 
actual increase in steel prices, according to this expert, was not 
5 percent, not 9 percent. It was 21 percent. 

How can we have a housing program under such conditions? 

If big business insists on pricing itself out of the market and 
unemployment grows, the demand will become irresistible for more 
rather than less Government expenditures. Increased Govern- 
ment expenditures will mean increased taxation, and big business, 
which already controls half of the corporate wealth of the country, 
will have to bear the major part of that burden. 

Mr. Lammot du Pont names labor trouble as one of the most 
important difficulties of private enterprise today. Does private 
enterprise stop to consider how much of our labor troubles are 
with us simply because too much of private enterprise took an 
attitude of obstruction, evasion, and avoidance toward the labor 
laws of 20 years ago and the labor laws of 3 years ago and pre- 
vented the labor problem from being worked out by law hefore we 
had to meet a host of other problems? 

Bringing up past mistakes isn't a substitute for a method of set- 
tling our present labor difficulties. But today's situation, I am 
ee be intelligently appraised except against its back- 
gro H 

During 30 years a movement for collective bargaining has obvi- 
cusly been in the making. In England, government let it come 
and took control of it, Intelligent political science would have 
required that during all those years, Government experience with 
the movement should likewise have been growing in our country— 
in the insulated chambers of the States or even through tentative 
Federal statutes. On the contrary, the success of those who 
wanted to keep Government out of business in the labor field has 
produced a situation where we meet full-grown difficulties in 
establishing collective bargaining with hardly any previous Gov- 
ernment experience. 

When labor unions first came into existence, for instance, they 
were treated as criminal conspiracies to obstruct the right of the 
individual employer to lay down terms to workers which they 
could take or leave. 

Court decisions continually encouraged the belief that it was in- 
dustry’s constitutional right to refuse to deal with labor unions. 
Many employers themselves organized to protect that supposed 
constitutional right. They spent stockholders’ money to propa- 

what they misnamed the “American plan,” to bargain in- 
dividually with thelr workers. Some powerful employers, as the 
present La Follette committee's investigations have shown, en- 
gaged detectives and spies to ferret out union members; and if 
unionism, nontheless, made headway, these employers did not 
hesitate to use strikebreaking thugs against their own workers. 

However sincere they may be, industrialists who have for years 
fought any and all forms of independent unionism cannot expect 
the workers to accept their warnings against cooperating with na- 
tional labor organizations. 

The net result is that we have lost costly and critical years in 
the long and difficult process of developing orderly, responsible, in- 
dustrial relationships, 

There is no complete “solution” for the industrial problem. 
There are a multitude of adjustments to be worked out now 
when they might have been worked out during the 30 years 
behind us. The evils wrought by 30 years of bad law and bad 
industrial relations cannot be rectified overnight. 

In the process there is sure to be some difficulty between labor 
and industry and between different groups of organized labor. 
The transition period at best will not be painless. 

Economic power in this country does not reside in the mass of 
the people. Economic wealth is alarmingly concentrated in a 
few, and its management is even more centralized. About one- 
half of the wealth of the country is in corporate form, and over 
half of the corporate wealth of the country is controlled by 200 
corporations, which, in turn, are controlled by what a commentator 
has called “America’s 60 families.” 

Private enterprise in such a form the American people fear. 
Their fears produce the laws regulating business in this i; 
Until big business can reconcile its attitudes with the aspirations 
of our people for democracy and freedom from arbitrary economic 
power, the suspicions of the masses will find their way to the 
statute books. 

What should government do in the present situation? 

In my personal opinion, it would give private enterprise all 
the assistance and encouragement that can be given, without sac- 
rificing the progress toward the preservation of American democ- 
racy which we have made in the last 6 years. It can give finan- 
cial assistance to help private enterprise break into new fields like 
housing. It can correct specific inequities in the application of 
tax laws without, however, abandoning our American doctrine that 


taxes shall be paid in proportion to ability to pay. 
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But we cannot and will not surrender the rights of the average 
man gained under the New Deal merely because the few insist 
on trading the last ounce of concession out of government as the 
price of putting their capital back to work. 

There is going on in the big-business world something of the 
process that hit the political world in 1932. The “old dealers” 
in industry with their blindly stubborn domination of labor, and 
resistance to government, and disregard of consumer welfare, and 
ruthlessness toward small business are going the way of the politi- 
cal “old dealers.” New leadership arises in business which sees 
that it can only prosper with the people, not without the people. 
It is this hope of a broader vision of responsibility on the part 
of newer business leaders that promises better relations between 
business and labor, better relations between business and govern- 
ment, better relations between business and the consumer, better 
relations between big business and small struggling business. 
Big business simply cannot afford a war on so many fronts. Stock- 
holders of big business cannot afford leaders who cannot keep 
the peace with anybody. We can’t be convinced that everybody 
is out of step except big business. 

For the immediate future, for protection against the cruelties 
of any temporary recession that we may have to face, I have no 
fear because I am sure that the President and the Congress, if it 
follows his leadership, will not let the people down. 
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Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, last night over the Inter- 
city network my colleague the Honorable Herman P. KOPPLE- 
MANN, delivered an address on the Ludlow war referendum 
resolution. Under the leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks I include this radio address in the Recorp, together 
with an introduction by Mrs. Florence Boeckel, associate sec- 
retary of the National Council for the Prevention of War. 

The introduction and address are as follows: 

INTRODUCTION BY MRS, BOECKEL 

Today, when the people of the country are eagerly watching to 
see how their Representatives will vote on an important peace 
measure, the war-referendum amendment, which comes up on 
Monday, it is a great satisfaction to me to be able to introduce to 
you a Member of Congress who has a 100-percent voting record on 
peace issues. 

In what is coming to be known as the peace bloc in the House 
of Representatives, Representative KoprLEMANN has stood out as a 
leader ever since his first election to Congress. At the last election 
he campaigned on his peace record and was reelected by a greatly 
increased majority. The peace movement has become a definite 
political force in this country. It is encouraging to know that 
whether on its first vote the war-referendum amendment is passed 
or not; the very fact that it has been pressed to a vote is bound 
to have its influence on Government policy. It is being said on the 
Hill, by the way, that few measures have called forth as many 
letters and telegrams as Coi are receiving for the passage 
of the war-referendum amendment. It is with great pleasure that 
I introduce on this program a man who speaks with the authority 
of a close student and long supporter of the amendment, Repre- 
sentative HERMAN P. KopPLEMANN, of Connecticut. 

ADDRESS OF MR. KOPPLEMANN 

Business recession, unemployment, labor difficulties, farm prob- 
lems notwithstanding, the question which worries most the people 
of the United States today is, Will we be dragged into war? That 
worry increases every day. Almost hourly the radio and the press 
tell us of new horrors in the Far East andin Spain. The President’s 
message yesterday urging an increase in our national defense, the 
naval appropriations bill calling for more construction, which is 
soon to come before Congress, are intensifying our worry. 

The people of the United States have time and again empha- 
sized they want no part of war. 

A while ago a national survey revealed that 73 percent of the 
people approved the adoption of a constitutional amendment 
which would give the, people themselves the right to decide on 
whether or not this Nation should go to war except in the event 
of invasion or attack. 

The Ludlow resolution, introduced in 1935, was reintroduced in 
1937. It was pigeonholed in the committee until the lth of 
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last month, when 2 days after the bombing of the Panay, a peti- 
tion with the necessary signatures of 218 Members of the House 
— 5 was presented to bring the resolution up for 

e $ 

Next Monday a vote will be taken on a motion to consider this 
amendment. I hope that this Congress will approve that motion. 
I would not want it said of a Democratic Congress that it refused 
to debate or consider a måtter of such paramount importance to 
the people of this greatest democracy. 

Let me remind you that in 1924 the Democratic platform en- 
dorsed the war-referendum plan, in common with other nations, 
except in case of actual or threatened attack, on the ground that 
those who must furnish the blood and bear the burdens imposed 
by war, should, whenever possible, be consulted before this 
supreme sacrifice is required of them. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America at their annual con- 
vention in Indianapolis last summer unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution in fayor of a Nation-wide referendum before declaration 
of war except in case of invasion or internal rebellion. 

I cite these facts because I am proud of the leadership which 
the Democratic Party has taken in this most important matter. 
The issue, however, is not a partisan one. The resolution is 
earnestly supported, the referendum ardently desired, by the rank 
and file of American men and women. 

Since December 14, when the congressional petition was signed 
up, labor, farm, church, and veteran organizations have given 
their endorsement to the Ludlow resolution. 

There will be certain amendments offered to this resolution but 
the important thing is that the resolution gives the people the 
right, which democratic people should have, of deciding whether 
to enter a war not of their own making, but a war which they 
will be called upon to fight and to pay for. 

Understand, this Ludlow resolution does not apply if we are 
invaded or attacked. It has to do solely with the question of 
whether we will send our boys and ships to foreign territory to 
fight a war. 

With our facilities for communication, whereby an hour or two 
after an event has transpired thousands of miles away the account 
can be carried to the public by press and radio, with the public 
informed as was never dreamed possible when the Constitution 
was drafted, the people are now in a position to know and decide 
for themselves what they want to do about war. 

With the bombing of the Panay we have one of those real inci- 
dents which are used as a direct cause for war. Japan has been 
most profuse in her apologies, but the grim fact remains that 
Americans sete 1 0255 are 5 an American t has 
been sunk, and a war ria is being built up and spread 
United States. S Š J nos 

Opposition to the Ludlow resolution claims that the delay in- 
volved in a referendum would hamstring immediate action which 
the administration and Congress might consider advisable. That 
might have been true 150 years ago. It is not true today. If 
something were to happen tonight which might warrant our going 
to war, within 10 days voting booths could be set up all over the 
United States, and the people could register their decision. 


In Australia in 1916 there was a referendum held on conscrip- 
tion. A Mr. W. Morris Hughes, political leader at that time in the 
House of Representatives in Australia, traveled to England and 
made quite a hero of himself with his promise that Australia would 
give the mother country voluntary and enthusiastic cooperation 
for conscription. Mr. Hughes returned to Australia, and a ref- 
erendum on conscription was held. It resulted in a decisive defeat. 
A second referendum followed. Again, more emphatically this time, 
the Australian people gave an emphatic “no” to conscription. Mr. 
Hughes lost his political leadership in Australia. Whatever par- 
ticipation Australia had in the World War was voluntary on the 
part of her people. There was no conscription of men who did 
not want to go. 

Iam going to leave with you a few facts to think about. Four 
hundred and fifty-five Members of Congress voted for war in 1917. 
I am told that only two of them actually went to war. I grant 
that many were ineligible for one reason or another, but the fact 
seers that a Congress which voted for a war did not do the 

ting. 

The World War was fought to end wars. Today there is war. 

The World War was fought to save democracy. Today there are 
14 dictatorships, all of them established since 1918, 2 of them 
last week. 

Democracy cannot withstand another war—neither here in the 
United States nor elsewhere. Should this Nation go to war, that 
war will be followed by a depression which will make a shadow of 
the last one. There are at the present time forces in this country 
waiting for an opportunity to seize and change our form of gov- 
ernment. That opportunity will come with the next war. It will 
mean the end of democracy in the United States. 

Question. What part can the average man and woman back 
home take in this struggle for peace? 
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Answer. They can keep in constant touch with their Represent- 
atives in Congress. They must let them know how they feel about 
the various questions affecting peace. 

Question. One of the criticisms against the Ludlow war refer- 
endum is that it is not in accord with representative government. 

Answer. Quite the contrary. It is decidedly in accord with 

tative government. There was a time when the question 

war entered into a political campaign; that was in the election 

of 1916. President Wilson was reelected largely on the plea that 
he had kept us out of war. 

If the international situation continues as it 1s today until 
next November, I expect that every candidate for congressional 
office will be asked to express clearly his stand on America's par- 
ticipation in a war should circumstances tend to bring it to a 
head. 


Question. Then in other words, you think that this criticism is 
similar to others which have always been raised when the people 
attempted to get more control of their Government. - 

Answer. Exactly. Until 1913 Senators were elected by State 
assemblies. On May 31 of that year the seventeenth amendment 
to the Constitution was declared in effect. Since then Senators 
have been elected by direct popular vote. But it took a long 
time before the agitation for the amendment resulted in its 
adoption and ratification. Furthermore, the very fact that our 
Constitution gave the power to declare war was a radical 

from the method pursued up to that time. Prior to 
our Constitution heads of governments declared war without con- 
sulting the representatives of the people. Also, as I stated in the 
body of my address, this war referendum is not a new idea. It 
was unanimously adopted by the Democratic National Convention 
im 1924. Many of the delegates to that Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1924 are administration officials today and are Mem- 
bers of this Congress. To mention a few of them: Secretary 
Cordell Hull was chairman of the Democratic National Committee; 
the present Attorney General, Mr. Homer S. Cummings, was 
chairman of the platform committee. Included among the dele- 
tes to the convention were President Roosevelt, Vice President 
Game, Secretaries Swanson and Roper, Postmaster General Farley, 
and the present Assistant Secretary of War, Louis C. Johnson. 

Question. The President in his message yesterday pointed out 
that democratic people want peace. 

Answer. Exactly. 

Question. The President also expressed the faith that sooner or 
later civilized men everywhere would demand a voice in their 

ts, 


governments. 

Answer. Yes; I think that is true. 

Question. Does it seem to you likely that ff one people is given 
the right to decide the vital question of war and peace that other 
peoples will demand that same right? 

Answer. That is the very goal we are seeking. If here in the 
United States, through the adoption of a war referendum, our 
citizens will be given the right to decide between war and peace, 
I am confident in my 8 that * 3 
never 0 in a foreign war. we have 0 
pave 1 of other democratic natiens all over the 
world will follow, and mayhap the people living under dictators. 
On that point alone I think the Ludlow amendment can do more to 
put the United States in the position of leading the way to world 
peace than any other single constructive step we can take. 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include an address by Francis J. Gor- 
man, in which he discusses, in his characteristically eloquent 
and able manner, the subject of the menace to the trade- 
union movement of the Nazi philosophy. Because I believe 
the speech to contain very provocative and challenging state- 
ments, and to include facts worthy of study by all of us, I 
consider it of high importance and eminently deserving of 
incorporation in the columns of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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The address is as follows: 

DESTRUCTION OF TRADE-UNIONISM UNDER Nazi-Ism 

Trade-unionism in Germany was destroyed by nazi-ism. The 
middle class was dispossessed and robbed even of its meager glean- 
ings by the ever-growing trusts. Trade-unionism in the United 
States will be destroyed and the middle class reduced to a group of 
wage earners unless the forces of fascism now at work here are 
quickly curbed. 

CAUSES OF FASCISM 

When we speak of nazi-ism and fascism we should have clearly 
in mind what the broad meaning of these terms is. All of us know 
that it is something which prohibits free speech, terrorizes the 
people, and carries on wars for territorial expansion. These, how- 
ever, are the causes, not the definition, of the word. 

WHAT IS FASCISM? 

Fascism is a form of government. It ts not an economic system. 
It is promoted by the very richest and most powerful of the 
industrialists and financiers when unemployment and starvation 
stalk millions of wage earners, when monopoly has forced hun- 
dreds of thousands of small sh: pers out of business, when in- 
dustry produces billions of dollars’ worth of goods which the masses 


jitters. It knows that a nation of 
tolerate the tragic paradox of hunger in a land of plenty, and so 
it finances the brigands of fascism in order to chain the people 
to misery and exploitation. This regime holds power through 
violence and terror. It makes no difference whether it is Italian 
fascism, German nazi-ism, or Japanese imperialism. It is the 
same thing, and the underlying causes are the same. These false 
leaders make many false promises, not only to the workers but to 
the middle class. Hitler promised the small shopkeepers, for ex- 
ample, in his original “25-point program” that he would socialize“ 
the ‘department stores and help the poorest section of the middle 
class. Instead he burdened them with taxes, enrolled their sons 
in the army, and sent them off to die in Spain to help reduce the 
people of Spain to slavery. 
HITLER AND TRADE-UNIONS 

The first group, however, to suffer under the ruthless regime 
of Hitler was the trade-union movement. The same was true 
of Italy, and every other country now under a Fascist dictatorship. 
Why? Because the organized workers constituted the most dan- 
gerous threat to uninterrupted exploitation for profits. Indeed, 
German industrialists have, on occasions, been free to say that, 
while they disliked many of the economic consequences of 
nazi-ism, they it ‘because, more than anything else, 
they wished to rid themselves of Germany's powerful trade-unions. 

When the Nazis liquidated the unions, they put the leaders in 
concentration camps and subjected them to unmentionable 
horrors. They jailed all ministers, intellectuals, professionals who 
dared to raise a voice in protest. In 1935, during the A. F. of L. 
Atlantic City convention, Matthew Woll, president of the Photo- 
engravers Union, spent some time describing the terrors of German 
nazi-ism to the delegates. 

A JINGOIST CABAL 

We have been reading in the papers about the Rome-Berlin 
axis. Maybe we haven’t taken the trouble to analyze this 
alliance, now reinforced by an agreement with 
these Fascist 
slogan 


combine, 
democratic countries have not been ready to defend their prin- 
ciples and rights. They continue to give way in front of these 
ruthless aggressors. 
WHEREIN ARE WE CONCERNED? 

What has this to do with the United States? Why should we 
worry about German nazi-ism? Why should we concern ourselves 
with the victims of Germany’s, or Italy’s, or Japan's plunder? We 
have our own worries—unemployment, insecurity, a long, hard 
winter ahead with millions of us not having coal, food, 
and clothing to resist its ravages; the high cost of living robbing 
the storekeepers of customers and the workers of life’s necessities. 

It is precisely because of this condition in the United States that 
it is imperative that we, as a Nation, start thinking about the 
steady march of fascism in the world. 
have 


workers in the Apex and Berkshire were harassed by the 
vigilante actions of Nazi-inspired bands, in one case, and the quiet, 
insidious spy work of Nazi-dominated groups in the other. 
THE MENACE OF FASCISM 

We can't close our eyes to these It is not only the con- 
cern of the workers but also of the middle class. Both groups have 
everything to lose should fascism come to our country. Both 
groups, therefore, must act together to forestall such a catastrophe. 
The flabby attitude of certain Gemocratic nations in 
Europe has done much to encourage the Rome-Berlin axis. These 
militarists are hay while the sun shines. It seems only 


making 
yesterday that the United States woke up one morning to find a 
Fascist dictatorship in Brazil. Reactionary newspapers try to throw 
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us off the track by telling us that Brazil doesn’t have the genuine 
article. But we know better. The world said the same thing 
about Hitler’s national socialism when it comes to power. We read 
about the threatened Fascist uprising in Mexico. Already several 
of the smaller Latin American countries are under a military dic- 
tatorship such as Batista’s in Cuba. And what of our security in 
the face of this encirclement of Fascist nations? How secure will 
the Philippine Islands be if Japan takes China? 

We have our ultrareactionary upper crust of economic and politi- 
cal dictators. These people are using the vigilante gangs, such as 
the Minute Men in Philadelphia, to defeat the organized-labor 
movement and to scare the middle class, just as the Thyssens and 
Krupps of Germany used Hitler. We not only have the group of 
men necessary to fascism, but we have the conditions which breed 
this distortion of government. 

We have continued unemployment, continued dispossession of 
the middle class, devastating business “recessions,” which always 
hit the small-business man more than the large corporations, and 
soon. It is these conditions which make the dominant group of 
financiers and industrialists in this country begin to feel that they 
must impose a dictatorship on us before the people, disgusted and 
angry at conditions, organize to remedy the situation themselves. 

OBDURATE BIG BUSINESS GROWS MORE RESISTANT 

Big business is on a sit-down strike in this country now. The 
present recession is not altogether a natural phenomenon. It has 
been artificially stimulated by finance and industry in order to 
scare the Government into wiping out the gains made by the work- 
ers in the last few years. Big business is afraid of the growing 
political and economic power of the workers and their middle and 
farming class allies. It is trying to strike now before it is too late. 
It is getting ready for the 1938 congressional elections and for the 
1940 Presidential vote. 

We, too, must get ready for 1938 and 1940 in order to counteract 
this urgent bid for power by the incipient Fascists. What should 
we do? First, we have the mounting problem of unemployment. 
This is a concern not only of the workers but of the small-business 
men, who cannot sell their goods because the workers haven't 
enough money to buy. We should, then, through the unions, 
aided by existing unemployed organizations experienced in dealing 
with relief matters, set up relief or welfare committees. These 
committees should immediately act on the matter of getting relief 
from State, county, and municipal relief administrations, In this 
demand of the workers the businessmen should help, because it is 
to their interests also that the workers have some money. This 
program has already been set up in some parts of the country, the 
C. I. O. has called for this as a step in its own program, and it but 
remains for the unions—both C. I. O. and A. F. of L.—to work 
out the proper machinery to put it into effect. 

OUR ULTIMATE OBJECTIVES 

While we are taking care of our immediate needs, however, we 
must not lose sight of our ultimate objectives; that is, the forma- 
tion of a powerful political combine of the workers and their allies 
among the shopkeepers and farmers. In 1935 at the A. F. of L. 
convention the United Textile Workers of America introduced 
resolution 135, calling for such a national political movement. I 
want to quote part of the argument we put forward at that time 
in support of the resolution: 

“We turn now to the gravest of all dangers—the danger of 
fascism. To deny this danger is to play ostrich and to betray the 
entire American labor movement. 

“We have only to look at Germany and Italy. We have only 
to remember the hasty events which led up to the ascendency 
of Hitler, and we can see what is happening in this country. 
German workers looked with unseeing eyes to Italy and said: ‘But 
this is Germany. This could never happen in Germany.’ And, as 
they were saying this, Thyssen, Krupp, and the big German indus- 
trialists were equipping Hitler with uniforms and troops; were 
coaching him in his role of dictator. What were the consequences? 
The German trade-union movement has been completely destroyed. 
Democracy lies torn and bleeding in the mire of German fascism.” 

Our words, which then sounded strange and dangerous to many 
of the delegates, have been sharply and dramatically proved true. 
We are now faced in this country with the solid combination of 
reactionary forces we spoke of so fearfully in 1935. The stage is 
being set for a seizure of power. They lack only the vehicle—the 
political party and the American Hitler. We must expose the pov- 
erty and unemployment and rally all people who love democracy 
around a common program before these reactionaries get securely 
in the saddle. 

LABOR IS A POTENTIAL, PPOTENT POLITICAL POWER 

The labor movement is organizing politically. The middle class 
must also become articulate and join with us for common needs. 
We must intensify our political efforts and rally the masses around 
progressive leigslation, such as the wage and hour bill, now being 
sabotaged in Congress. We must organize for relief and more 
W. P. A. projects. The recent victories for the common people 
which the American Labor Party had in New York City and other 
places is but a foretaste of the potential power of the masses when 
they are mobilized pany: 

Big business met last week in New York and mapped out its en- 


tirely reactionary program. The pronouncements of this selfish 
ruling group have weight in Congress. The crisis is here. Repre- 
sentatives of all anti-Fascist groups should come together as quickly 
as possible and work out a program of peace and progress, so that 
ee can present a united front against reaction and the menace of 
ascism. 
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Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, before American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, 
III., December 13, 1937: 


The antitrust law is an American invention. Those interests 
which try to discredit all distasteful legislation by labeling it as 
“an alien influence” cannot so characterize our laws against 
monopoly. If any trace of foreign influence can be found it is 
the influence of the English common law which had expressed 
abhorrence of monopoly and a policy to restrain it. 

The antitrust laws, perhaps more than any other public policy, 
owe their existence to the insistence of the farmers. They first 
came into State legislation in the agricultural States as a result of 
farm support. They took their place in the national statute books 
in 1890 supported largely by the influence of the farm protest 
movement. They constituted a part of what was known as the 
“granger laws“ and came to enactment as the result of the granger 
movement or “populist” uprising which caused more jitters among 
conservatives of that day than the New Deal does today. 

The philosophy of the antitrust laws was simple American phi- 
losophy. It was their doctrine that competition, left free of re- 
straint, would be a sufficient regulator to assure fair prices and 
good service to the public. They were based on the theory that 
the Government owed the duty of policing the economic system to 
see that no one interfered with its functioning as a system of free 
enterprise. They were intended to prevent the necessity ever aris- 
ing for Government control of prices or for Government regula- 
tion of business life. They were not designed to get the 
Government into business, but they were designed to keep the 
Government out of business. 

In the 47 years that have passed since enactment of the Sherman 
antitrust law we have accumulated a great deal of experience with 
these laws. It was 5 years before the first test case reached the 
Supreme Court, and the industry involved was the sugar in- 
dustry. The combination in question had acquired control of 
98 percent of the sugar refining business of the United States, but 
the Supreme Court held that this had no influence upon inter- 
state commerce, This sugar decision sweetened the path of the 
monopolists, During the very formative period of great industrial 
combinations it rendered the law a dead letter. So conservative 
a person as President Taft has said of the sugar decision: “The 
effect of the decision in the Knight case upon the popular mind, 
and indeed upon Congress as well, was to discourage hope that the 
statute could be used to accomplish its manifest purpose and curb 
the great industrial trusts. * * * So strong was the impression 
made by the Knight case that both Mr. Olney and Mr. Cleveland 
concluded that the evil must be controlled through State legisla- 
tion and not through a national statute, and they said so in their 
communications to Congress.” 

It was not until the administration of Theodore Roosevelt that 
a vigorous effort to enforce the antitrust laws was made. Court 
decisions rendered them rather ineffectual. The International 
Harvester Co. and the United States Steel Co. were exonerated, 
although they controlled very large parts of their respective in- 
dustries, but the Court laid down the doctrine that great size and 
great concentration of economic power were no offense under the 
9 e would have been strange doctrine to the grangers 
0 ý 

Under the administration of President Wilson, recognizing that 
the enforcement through the courts had not been satisfactory, 
Congress created the Federal Trade Commission and passed the 
Clayton Act. By a series of interpretations, which it is not neces- 
sary here to detail, these laws were deprived of much of their 
effectiveness. 

The farmers seemed to have felt that once a law was passed a 
reform was accomplished. The failure to keep sympathetic admin- 
istration in charge of the law and most of all failure to demand 
a judiciary sympathetic with the needs of the people instead of 
responsive to the desires of the trusts have rendered the results 
of the laws disappointing. 

This failure to enforce the antitrust laws, and the restrictive 
interpretations placed upon them by the courts, permitted the 
development of the conditions which led to the experiment in 
industrial control known to history as the N. R. A. Had the 
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Sherman antitrust law been effective to preserve competition and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act effective to prevent unfair 
competition much of the N. R. A. experiment would not have been 
necessary. 

Meanwhile our economy has been the subject of various disloca- 
tions by virtue of the competitive struggle for advantage and 
privilege at the hands of government. The great industries have 
insisted upon having tariff advantages of immeasurable value. 
These tariff advantages permitted them to charge high prices for 
their products. The farmers were obliged to pay the prices. The 
farmer has justly insisted upon some kind of benefit which would 
offset the benefit that he was obliged to pay to the great indus- 
trial interests. These benefits in turn had to be raised by taxes, 
and this has created no small part of the modern question of 
taxation about which industry now complains. 

Why did the farmers and the farm leaders invent the antitrust 
idea? Like most other influences, it was born of sheer necessity. 
In the days of the granger uprising the farmer had begun to see 
himself surrounded by big business. As invention had tended to 
make farming a machine process, he found himself compelled to 
buy more utensils, and vastly more expensive utensils, from 
great industrial combinations, On the other hand, he saw great 
combinations coming between himself and his consumers. He had 
once dealt pretty directly with the consumers of his products, 
or at least he was enabled to exercise his well-known talent for 
bargaining with competing groups of buyers. At about this period 
of our history he found, however, that between himself and his 
consumers big business combinations were intervening. Packers, 
millers, and processors were bec his only market. 

The farmer had not yet learned to buy cooperatively or to sell 
cooperatively. The individual farmer felt a terrific disadvantage 
in bargaining with powerful combinations. He could not choose 
the time to sell his produce. He had to dispose of it in order to 
pay his taxes, or buy his winter clothing, or meet his machinery 
notes. He could not bargain as to price but received a proposition 
which he could take or leave. He became fearful of his ability to 
survive, hemmed in on both sides by industrial combinations whose 
power and resources overwhelmed him. The antitrust laws prom- 
ised him relief. After 47 years what relief has he had? 

The simple fact is that the farmer, except to the extent that he 
buys or sell cooperatively, is in ay the position today that the 


2 of 1890 feared he would be. 

us consider the farmer as an individual seller. When the 
farmer attempts to sell his produce he has no bargaining power 
that compares with that possessed by his only buyers. He finds 
a concentrated control and ownership of the only channels by 
which his produce may reach its ultimate market. Thirteen man- 
ufacturers bought 64 percent of the 1934 tobacco crop; three manu- 
facturers alone bought 46 percent of the 1934 crop. I take it, no one 
will doubt that when three buyers take 46 percent of a crop those 
three are in a position to fix the price. They would be 
persons if they did not take advantage of the power they have. 
Thirteen companies bought 65 percent of the commercial wheat 
crop in the fiscal year 1934 and 1935, and here again three of those 
companies bought 38 t of the commercial crop. Ten packers 
in 1934 bought 51 percent of the cattle and calves and 37 percent 
of the hogs. Twelve milk companies bought 13 percent of the 
commercial fluid milk production of 1934. Thus big business has 
thrust itself between the producer and the consumer and is in a 
position to dictate terms to each. 

Let us consider the farmer as a buyer of materials, supplies, 

ery, and equipment for production purposes. These pur- 
chases are business transactions. machinery cost and the cost 
of fertilizer are important factors in the cost of production. I 
recall my grandmother's lamenting one day that farm machinery 
had ever been invented. It may not have been a progressive senti- 
ment or sound economics. She said to me that when they had cut 
grass with a scythe, raked hay by hand, and cradled the grain and 
threshed with a flail, they had been able to prosper better than 
after it became necessary to have farm machinery; that from the 
time they bought a horse mower she could not remember of ever 
being out of debt either for additional machinery or replacements. 
Maturities of machinery notes and interests were added to taxes, 
crop failures, and pests as farm worries. 

Based on prices paid and received by farmers and using the 1925 
to 1929 average as 100 percent, the ces received for all farm 
products fell in March of 1933 to 37 percent of normal. Farm 
machinery, at its lowest, fell to 88 percent, fertilizer to 72 per- 
cent, building materials for the farm to 74 percent, and equipment 
and supplies to 69 percent. The fall in farm produce was double 
the fall in fertilizer, farm machinery, and farm supplies. Further, 
by September of 1937 the index of prices received for all farm 
products had reached a recovery figure of 80 percent. But farm 
machinery had kited to 102 percent, building materials for the 
farm to 98 percent, and equipment and supplies to 82 percent. 
Those industries that recovered at the expanse of the farmer re- 
covered much faster than farm prices. Looking over the industries 
that enjoyed this advantage we find them to comprise industries 
whose ownership and control are highly concentrated. 

Many people do not realize the extent to which the farmer is a 
buyer for the family home like any other consumer located in the 
town or city. Severely restricted farm incomes available for needed 
family living expenses make the cost of living a difficult problem 
for the farm family as well as for the wage earner in the city. 
Gross farm income dropped from $11,941,000,000 in 1929 to a low 
of $5,357,000,000 in 1932, and it recovered in 1936 to $9,530,000,000. 
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The farmer’s fixed such as his interest payments, his taxes, 
snd other unavoidable items of expense, did not decrease. This 
sharp reduction in farm income had to come out of the farm 
standard of living. It reduced the funds available for food and 
nourishment for farm families. It made medical and dental care 
and attention almost impossible. It made educational and cul- 
tural opportunities rare. 

It has been estimated that of his total cash income the farmer 
was obliged to expend 27 to 40 percent for food purchased in 1935 
and 1936. Thus the great industries buy from the farmer and then 
sell back to him again, and he is at both ends of the transaction. 

The disadvantage of being both a seller of raw materials and a 
buyer of the same processed materials is proven by studies of 


In the 1925-29 period a typical working family of five was found 
to pay for farm products $411, of which $196 went to the farmer 
and $215 for transportation, processing, and distribution. 

By 1933 the consumer paid only $45 less for the same supplies, 
but the reduction to the farmer was $104. The loss to the farmer 
was double the saving to the consumer. Where the farmer was 
also a consumer he was held to high prices and allowed only low 
ones. His game was “heads I lose, tails I do not win.” 

Not only had the antitrust laws proven inadequate to protect 
the farmer but the Government found it necessary to intervene 
actively to save him from complete disaster by restoring the former 
parity of farm products with farm purchases. 

Industry has complained that the farm program provides for the 
upward adjustment of farm prices with Government help. It is to 
be borne in mind that the farm program is a public program. It 
is to be drafted in the terms of public policy. It will necessarily 
be administered with due recognition of the reciprocal obligations 
which run from agriculture to the rest of the Nation, and from the 
Nation to agriculture. It is under public control, can be modified 
9 time to time in the public interest, and its operations are 

own, 

The controls which govern the industrial prices, output, and 
practices of many of the large industries with which the farmer 
deals are not public controls but private controls privately exer- 
cised. From these private controls of prices grave public conse- 
quences follow. 

For the past 5 years we have been slowly but steadily on the way 
to recovery. That recovery required a gradual and fairly well bal- 
anced restoration of price levels and of prosperity. 

In the early part of 1937 it became apparent that certain of the 
great industries of the country had not been satisfied to accept a 
gradual, but sound, recovery but had started a venture in profit- 
eering which was certain to show our price structure out of bal- 
ance. The President early called attention to this. When farm 
prices had recovered to 80 percent of the 1925 to 1929 average, 
farm machinery had reached 102 percent and building materials 
for the farm 98 percent. It was obvious that somebody was un- 
balancing national recovery. 

„ — have often been told that their inter- 

n natio recovery program are opposed to the struggle 
of the laboring classes in the cities for a Detter share in the profits 
of industrial production. The farmers are told that their interest 
is against labor and that it is labor demands that has unbalanced 
national recovery. What are the facts? 

Let us suppose we have an industry with 10 owners and execu- 
tives. It has a million-dollar margin between operating cost and 
selling price of its product. Is the farmer more interested in the 
owners’ share or the workers’ share? The owners already have 
incomes above a satisfactory living scale or they could not have 
accumulated an owner interest. What they get of the profit will 
add little or nothing to the market for farm products. The own- 
—4 3 may be reinvested, or go into luxury products or foreign 

vel, 

What becomes of the workers’ share? Careful studies of actual 
expenditures by families of employed workers have been made by 
Dr. Lubin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The story of what 
happens to family expenditures as family incomes rise, shows the 
deep interest which the farmer ought to have in the welfare of 
the consumers with low incomes, The studies first find the aver- 
age earnings available for each adult member of the worker family. 

When this amount, per adult, is increased from #300 or under 
to $499, there is a rise of approximately 60 percent in expendi- 
tures for leafy vegetables, 102 percent for fresh fruits, and they 
use for each adult 50 percent more meat, poultry, eggs, and 
cheese. Despite the importance of milk to the health of our 
youngsters, 4 out of every 10 families consumed less than 2 
quarts of milk per person per week. The struggle of labor for 
an adequate minimum wage is a struggle for enough purchasing 
power to buy your products, Nothing is more important to the 
farmer than that. 

Let us look at another aspect of the same problem. The Gov- 
ernment as you know is making great efforts to provide workers 
with low-cost housing. What does that mean to the farmer? 
Study was made of the typical family with an income under 
$1,000. That class includes over six million families or 21 percent 
of all families in the United States. The results showed that if 
these families could reduce housing expenditure by $15 per year, 
they might be expected to spend $4.50 more for food, $2.50 more 
for clothing, and the balance for the other essentials of life. 
In other words, as they were relieved of the pressure of rents 
they raised their expenditures for food and clothing, both of 
which add to the market for farm products. Is it not apparent 
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that the farmer has a definite stake in the low-cost housing pro- 
gram of the Federal Government? 

A similar advantage to the farmer would accrue from antitrust 
laws which would protect the consumers of the Nation from 
price exploitation. Every excessive charge made against a family 
reduces its market basket. 

The President has indicated that he will propose a revision of 
the antitrust laws. Powerful interests will try to reduce the revi- 
sion to an idle gesture, they will try to prevent any real price 
protection to the public, and they will fight with might and main 
any effective laws stopping the growing concentration of wealth 
and industrial control. 

It would not be possible or proper for me to try to anticipate 
the President’s recommendations. But it is timely to impress you 
now with certain facts about the antitrust policy. 

Efforts to enforce, or efforts to improve, the antitrust laws do 
not indicate a hostility of government to business. Every anti- 
trust case is an effort to protect some kind of business against 
some other kind of business. It may be small business struggling 
to maintain itself against big business. It may be fair competi- 
tion fighting to save itself from unfair competition, but always 
there are business interests on both sides of the controversy. 

Furthermore, the antitrust laws are just as much in need of 
vigorous enforcement in a period of recession as in a period of 
rising prices. One of the worst evils of a depression is that 
prices do not fall in equal proportion. If they did so, the fluctua- 
tion of price levels would cause much less injustice. But we find 
that when the day of recession comes we have two distinct kinds 
of prices. One is the rigid price that holds inflexible or with only 
a slight variation throughout a depression. It is associated with 
the industry subject to highly concentrated control. Those in- 
dustries reduce the volume of output and maintain their prices. 
A reduction in the volume of output throws men out of work. 
The rigid price industries must bear a heavy load of responsibility 
for depression periods. The other kind of price is the flexible 
price for farm commodities, textiles, and some other prices that 
are not subject to control and that move upward or downward 
with the ebb and flow of the economic tides. When a man has to 
buy in the rigid price market and sell in a flexible market, as 
ag farmer does, he then knows what monopoly at its worst can do 


I I regard the revision and reenforcement of the antimonopoly 
laws as a part—and a necessary part—of the national recovery 
program. I do not believe that we can have a stable economic 
structure that is half monopoly and half free competition. Either 
we must get rid of monopoly pegged prices or we must find controls 
which will peg other prices in relation to them. I, for one, do not 
want to see the Government go into the price-fixing business. 
Neither do I want to see the farmer and those who cannot fix their 
prices starved out of business by those who are better o: a 

Pending the enactment of new and better antitrust laws, we 
will enforce those we have as well as the courts will let us. We 
will check manipulation of prices, keep competition free of re- 
straints, stop the coercion of small business by big business and 
restrain unfair competition. Both the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Department of Justice are pursuing a vigorous policy of 
enforcement. 

The future of our antitrust laws will have great influence on the 
kind of life we are to lead on this continent. If they fail, then 
the free opportunity of humble men to engage in small but inde- 
8 enterprise must pass away. We are engaged in a struggle 

keep from being a nation controlled by a couple of dozen cor- 
porations, That isn't Americanism as we have struggled to create 
it. That isn't Americanism as we stand ready to fight for it. 


Try P. W. A. 
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HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 5, 1938 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following editorial 
appearing in the Washington Sunday Star of December 26, 
1937, entitled “Try P. W. A.” 

[From Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., December 26, 1937] 
TRY P. W. A. 

If unemployment is growing in the United States, as Harry L. 
Hopkins believes, and if Congress, in order to meet another emer- 
gency like that of 1933 intends to authorize further spending of 

yers’ money in the interest of additonal “pump priming,” as 
many observers believe, perhaps it would be worth while to consider 
anew the practical significance of P. W. A. 


It is pretty generally agreed that the New Deal has nothing 
more useful to show than the public works of durable character 
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which it has sponsored. Secretary of the Interior Ickes, in his 
supplementary role as P. W. A. director, commonly has been re- 
garded as a trustworthy and efficient manager of the projects al- 
ready completed. Also, it is known that he has approved several 
thousand construction enterprises for which only appropriations are 
needed. These proposals are scattered from coast to coast, have 
been cleared by the 5 and legal experts, would stimulate 
activity in the heavy goods industries and would create employ- 
ment opportunities both directly and indirectly. 

President Roosevelt’s objection to them is supposed to be that 
they require more time than W. P. A. efforts, but that is no longer 
a valid complaint against them—because the tedious preliminary 
investigation and checking have been done with money provided 
in the original legislation. Schools, hospitals, bridges, buildings 
for every conceivable social purpose are included in the list. Each 
signifies a permanent productive investment, each is economically 
justified. 

Clearly P. W. A. deserves commendation for the sanity and the 
soundness of the philosophy it represents. It obeys the old Roman 
principle of quid pro quo—something for something, not something 
for nothing. The conscience of the Nation approves the equity 
of such a rule. When Congress meets again and faces the problem 
of what to do about Federal aid to business, it ought not to forget 


‘that the people never have objected to the spending of their sub- 


stance in cases where the definite benefits were discernible. 


New Freedoms, Responsibilities, and Disciplines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 5, 1938 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, HENRY A. WAL- 
LACE, AT DINNER IN HONOR OF LUTHER HARR, TREASURER 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include therein the very able, 
thoughtful, and timely address recently delivered in Phila- 
delphia by the Honorable Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture. This address displays a profound understanding 
of present-day economic, social, and political problems that 
are demanding a solution in this country and should make an 
appeal to the reason of every Member of this body, irrespec- 
tive of his partisan political affiliations. To me it seems a 
logical and convincing argument, pointing a way in aiding 
those of us who have the responsibility of legislating in these 
critical times and I commend it to you, my colleagues. The 
address is as follows: 


Most of us in this room a quarter of a century ago read and 
were inspired by Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom. Others of 
us expressed our liberalism by bull moosing with Theodore Roose- 
velt. Later on some of us, seeing through the sham of a post- 
war prosperity, followed La Follette in the campaign of 1924. 
Today the liberalism of the United States is more nearly united 
than ever before under the banner of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It is a real privilege, therefore, to speak on the problems of 
liberalism in Philadelphia, which for some reason is sup- 
posed to be one of the most conservative cities in the United 
States. It is a matter of profound significance that Philadelphia 
should have elected Luther Harr, a true liberal, to the position 
of treasurer. It is also significant that so many Philadelphians 
should have turned out for this banquet tonight in tribute to 
Mr. Harr and the principles for which he stands. On such an oc- 
casion as this it is worth while to redefine the faith which is 
within us in the hope that we may thereby increase our unity of 


purpose. 

No liberal can undertake to speak with any certainty for an- 
other one, but on this occasion I would like to offer to your toler- 
ance a description of the responsibilities and disciplines which 
must accompany the new freedom of 1938. For 400 years man- 
kind has continually devoted a large part of its efforts to the 
search for new freedoms. New freedoms were sought for in the 
New World, and in the throwing off of kingly and ecclesiastical 
yokes. New freedoms were sought for in the scientific and busi- 
ness worlds. Adam Smith and most of the other classical econ- 
omists, rebelling against the old world of mercantilistic controls 
raised the banner of a new business freedom. 

All freedoms short of pure anarchy involve responsibilities and 
disciplines, The Declaration of Independence required 11 years later 
the formal discipline of a Constitution. The classical doctrines of 
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Adam Smith and his followers carried with them in theory the dis- 
cipline of free competition among small units, the rise and fall of 
prices in conformity with economic law, the flow of capital in 
response to interest rates, the rise and fall of wages in response to 
the supply and productivity of labor. The new freedom of the clas- 
sical economists presumed that there would be the automatic but 
ee ee en nel unis 


bargaining power. 

Ever since the World War, and especially since 1930, the masses of 
the people of the United States have hungered for the declaration 
of a new freedom. President Roosevelt has understood this hunger 
better than any other man. That is the reason he has such an 
extraordinary hold on the masses of the people. Unemp!oyed people 


security price chang 
Businessmen want security of profits. Since 1930 there has been a 
world-wide hunger for security. Millions of men are saying in their 
hearts, We have the right to work and to be secure in the fruits of 
our labor.” 

The answer in the United States to this universal hunger for 
security has been the New Deal. With extraordinary vigor under the 
leadership of President Roosevelt the New Deal met the emergency 
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ions of people on relief and in the drought-stricken areas were 
saved from starvation. If Federal money had not done this job, the 
burden on the States, counties, and cities would in many cases have 
been utterly crushing. The refinancing of farm indebtedness by the 
Farm Credit Administration saved many thousands of formerly 
well-to-do farmers from bankruptcy, and the loan program of the 
Resettlement Administration, now known as Farm Security Admin- 
istration, made it possible for hundreds of thousands of the very 
humblest farmers to survive and make a fresh start at a minimum 
of cost to the Government. The A. A. A. soil-conservation program 
has helped millions of farmers to make adjustments of their acre- 
ages more in line with the welfare of the entire United States. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission is protecting investors against 
dishonesty. The Social Security Administration will furnish a 
certain amount of security against old age and unemployment. 

It would be easy to boast about the accomplishments of the New 

Deal. Actually, however, the New Deal has not had as much effect 
from a long-time point of view as many ple think. Many peo- 
ple assume that the New Deal has greatly increased the share of 
agriculture and labor in the national income and that the share of 
of property has been reduced. As a matter of fact, for every dollar 
labor income paid out in 1936, we had about the same proportion 
of property income as in 1929. The New Deal has partially stopped 
a trend which was very definitely to the disadvantage of agricul- 
ture and labor, but all of its actions put together have not yet 
resulted in agriculture and labor getting a larger share of the 
national income than before the depression. Our capitalistic sys- 
tem is still operating in the customary manner and the New Deal 
governmental undertakings, while they have contributed enor- 
mously to recovery from 1932, have not changed the system so very 
much from its form previous to 1929. The greatest contribution 
of the New Deal has been to establish in the public mind the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government for the people who want 
to work and who would starve or freeze if the Government did not 
step in. Almost equally important, the New Deal has emphasized 
Federal responsibility for cooperating with the farmers to kill three 
birds with one stone, first, by making the profound readjustments 
required by the reduced foreign demand for farm products; second, 
by using these adjustments to improve our soil fertility; and third, 
through these adjustments to maintain farm income in a fair rela- 
tionship to the national income. New Deal activities on these 
two fronts have saved many millions of farm and city people from 
incredible hardship. They probably saved the capitalistic system 
from destruction. The time has now come, however, to think 
about the permanent aspects of the New Deal and especially about 
the spirit which should characterize the New Deal in the future. 
Somehow I like to think that the permanent contribution of the 
New Deal will be a new freedom which will carry with it new 
responsibilities and new disciplines. 
The new freedom which will come out of the New Deal, it seems 
to me, must be based essentially on security, stability, balance, 
increased output of goods, increased real wealth, conservation of 
natural resources, and a balanced relationship between agricul- 
ture, labor, and industry. A freedom of this sort obviously carries 
with it a great deal in the way of responsibility and discipline. 
It can be obtained only if the leaders as well as the rank and 
file of business, labor, and agriculture wholeheartedly believe in 
their responsibility to see that the economic machine produces 
in a balanced way to the limit of our resources and technology. 
The responsibility rests squarely on the shoulders of the leaders 
of government, labor, agriculture, and industry. But especially 
does it rest on the leaders of industry and the agencies of public 
opinion. 

Can we create a new economic freedom without sacrificing some- 
thing equally precious—individual political freedom? Across the 
seas many nations are attempting to carve out economic security 
for themselves at the cost of an admitted and ruthless destruc- 
tion of individual rights and liberties. Can we find a way to 
achieve the one without sacrificing the other? 

Our own personal and political freedom has not in the past 
been so great or complete as demagogues would have us believe. 
Our scales of justice have almost automatically been tipped in 
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favor of those with large possessions, of wealthy individuals, and 
large corporations. In some towns today the forces of law and 
order are used to restrict the free discussion of economic problems. 

Some progress has been made under the New Deal in removing 
these encroachments on personal liberty. The inquiries of the 
La Follette committee and of the National Labor Relations Board 
indicate that the battle for personal political freedom has not 
really been won no matter what our Constitution may say. 

But an even bigger job lies ahead of us in finding ways and 
means of making economic liberty and political liberty mutually 
consistent and effective. In both fields responsibilities and disci- 
plines consciously accepted may be the price of continuing freedom. 

The cooperative responsibility and discipline which many farmers 
have assumed during recent years may give a suggestion as to what 
might also be effective for labor and business. Farmers have 
learned to engage in joint planning as to what their industry 
should do. In the preparation of those joint plans there is full 


expression. 

. and’ the disciplie of —— 

acce] e y an working whole- 
heartedly in carrying out that plan, even though it is one with 
which they did not in the first instance agree. It seems to me that 
liberals in other fields might well try to work out a similar demo- 
cratic mechanism which can carry responsibility. Capitalism must 
be made more cooperative, and that means not only free and demo- 
cratic discussion but also machinery through which the majority 
may express its will in action once à particular plan has been 
decided upon. 

Another discipline to which farmers have subjected themselves 
may also be of suggestive value. Under the crop loan and storage 
system the Government can aid farmers temporarily to support the 
price of their products at the cost of building up storage reserves 
and necessitating subsequent adjustments in production. Farmers 
are subject to the constant temptation of urging the Government 
to make these loans high to get the largest possible immediate 
revenue out of the current crop. If the loans are placed too high, 
domestic consumption, and especially export demand, will be re- 
duced and the surplus remains unabsorbed. Out of the experience 
of the past several years farmers have learned to submit them- 
selves to the discipline of looking not only at the immediate value 
of the crop but at the long-time effect of the loan on the ability 
to sell the crop here and abroad. e 

The new freedom from the paralyzing effect of bumper crops 
which the ever-normal-granary plan gives to farmers has thus been 
matched by a new discipline of moderation in the extent to which 
they use that freedom, in giving due weight to the long view ahead, 
as well as to the beneficial effect for the immediate moment. It 
seems to me that labor, and particularly business, must equally 
learn the moderation of such a long view ahead in establishing 
wage, hour, and price policies. The overeagerness of many busi- 
nessmen to increase their profits a year ago by piling up inventories 
to make a killing on rising commodity prices, and doubly to expand 
profits by not only selling more units but also by taking larger 
profits per unit, are not without their effect in the subsequent 
recession. Business and labor leaders must learn to discipline 
iors price and wage policies on behalf of the long-time general 
welfare. 

New freedoms in a maturing civilization cannot be as simple 
as the old freedom in a young civilization when there is free land 
and a rapidly growing population. When everything is growing 
fast and a business depression can be cured by the unemployed 
going West to take up new land, there is no need for the discipline 
of planning or the public debate of the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of different types of cooperative action. In the old 
days mistakes were quickly covered up by the rapidity of our 
growth. But today there is no cheap, good, new land and the 
population growth is slowing down very rapidly. In the old days 
we gloried in our individualistic thoughtlessness. Now we are 
compelled by the hard course of events to think cooperatively, 
while at the same time we maintain our individuality. 

Ever since the World War ended we have been fooling ourselves 
in one way or another. During the so-called prosperous twenties 
we balanced the Federal Budget and paid off $6,000,000,000 on the 
Federal debt, but at the same time our private investors loaned a 
net of $5,000,000,000 to Europe and $30,000,000,000 to people inside 
the United States who wished to build factories, hotels, apart- 
ment buildings, electric-light plants, and so forth. In the decade 
of the twenties, taking into account, not only the Federal debt 
but also the State and private debts we had from an over-all 
point of view year after year of national Budget deficits and 
mounting national debts. The prosperity of the twenties, in fact, 
was created out of this unbalanced Budget in the national econ- 
omy, or in other words, out of the growing private debt. Our 
$35,000,000,000 of loans by private investors to people in foreign 
countries and in the United States financed the terribly distorted 
prosperity of the twenties which was certain to crash. The only 
uncertainty was when it would come. The situation since 1932 
has been much healthier than that during the decade of the 
twenties. But here again the increased activity since 1933 has 
been due very largely to the increase in debt. This time the 
Nation chose to create prosperity by bringing about an increase 
in governmental instead of private debt. . 

It seems under the present capitalistic system that the only way 
we can have prosperity is to increase debt, The question is as 
to whether the increased indebtedness should be chalked up 
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chiefiy against all of us in the Government account or against 
private individuals. The great advantage in having the indebted- 
ness against private individuals is that the indebtedness can be 
wiped out forever if they go through bankruptcy. It is a terrible 
catastrophe for governments to go through bankruptcy, and it is 
therefore vital that the Federal debt should not pass beyond a 
certain point. But whether indebtedness is incurred by Federal 
Government, State and local government, or private individuals 
it is vital that the money be used in such a way as to bring about 
a balanced expansion in the right kind of human activities. 

When we consider the relationship of debt increase to prosperity 
increase we must keep in mind the laws of proportion and balance. 
Ordinarily it would seem to be a matter of sound central 
policy to handle interest rates, open-market and other operations, 
in a manner aimed to bring about an average annual increase in 
deposits, loans, and investments of perhaps 3 percent a year. 
Experience under. modern technology suggests that we can have a 
safe expansion in physical goods year after year of about 2½ or 3 
percent. If the expansion is greater than this, there is a tendency 
for the excess expansion to create instability and depression. If 
the expansion in production of physical goods is less than 2 per- 
cent annually, stagnation apparently results. It would appear, 
therefore, that insofar as monetary policies can stimulate and con- 
trol human activities, they should be used to bring about an ex- 
pansion in business activities at the rate of perhaps 3 percent a 
year. If the quantity of the increased indebtedness is not too 
great and the quality of the purposes for which the increased in- 
debtedness is incurred is high and the wealth created more evenly 
distributed, it would seem that it would be possible to live satis- 
factorily with a capitalistic economy even though in such an 
economy increased prosperity is definitely dependent on increased 
debt, either private or public. 

In this connection it is well worth while to consider the extent 
to which debts, and especially private debts, can be made self- 
liquidating over a long period of years. Many of the public dis- 
putes concerning the heavy bonded indebtedness of railroads and 
public utilities, which involve the public payment of rates based on 
investment or debt, could eventually be eliminated if provision 
were made for amortizing the debt. Unless we are prepared to alter 
our entire ba: system in the most fundamental and radical 
way, it seems vital that we learn to relate the debt-making process 
to prosperity in a much more conscious manner than in the past. 
In handling this relationship between debt and prosperity, the 
Government is inevitably involved, either by way of central bank- 
ing policy or by the way of Budget-balancing policy. In case of 
depression, when private capital may temporarily be on a strike, it 
is vital for the Government courageously to step into the breach to 
incur indebtedness on a large scale. A substantial part of that 
indebtedness should be income-producing or self-liquidating. 

The new freedom of 1938, like all other new freedoms, must 
face the hard discipline which comes from a realistic handling of 
the problem of debt and Budget balancing. The proponents of 
any new freedom must realize that while under the capitalistic 
system an increase in debt is vital to an increase in prosperity, 
yet that increase must be handled in such a way that increased 
wealth results and it becomes possible to set up a process of 
liquidation of the old debts while at the same time new debts are 
being incurred. 

The new freedom which the New Deal has learned—to expand 
production through the use of Government spending—carries with 
it a responsibility for contracting spending once private debt forma- 
tion has begun to take its place. It also carries with it, however, 
the responsibility for delicately adjusting the amount of debt 
created both in the periods of expansion of spending and periods 
of contraction of spending in such a way that it will not only 
prime the economic pump but will see that the business pump 
continues to work as the Federal priming is gradually withdrawn. 
There is some evidence that in our attempt to withdraw priming 
in the past 12 months we acted somewhat too impetuously, at- 
tempted completely to balance the Budget more rapidly than the 
business system could stand, and so contributed to the current 
recession. The discipline that both business and government must 
learn in this respect is the discipline to talk and act in terms of 
a little more or a little 88 than in 8 changes from 
nothing to everything or m everything nothing. 

In the 7-year period 1923 to 1929 corporations reporting earnings 
retained $32,000,000,000 of profits. During the major part of this 
period the maximum surtax on personal incomes was only 20 per- 
cent. This means that $32,000,000,000 of personal income escaped 
any proper income tax. A complete repeal of the undivided- 
profits tax, with personal income taxes where they now are, would 
make a farce of our whole theory of progressive taxation based on 
the principle that those best able to pay should assume a greater 

ion of the burden. I believe that where corporations or 
individuals actually invest their money at risk in new expansion, 
employing both labor and materials, certain exemptions should be 
granted, but only on condition that the retained moneys not thus 
used should be even more heavily taxed. 

The welfare of the people who labor on the land and in town 
must of course be a p consideration of any new freedom. 
Farmers try to get higher prices for their products and laboring 
men try to get higher wages and shorter hours. No way has yet 
been discovered, and I question whether any way ever will be 
discovered, which will enable the vast majority of farmers and 
laboring men to escape from the responsibility and discipline of 
hard work. New machinery and new methods have made and will 


make many jobs easier for both farmers and laboring men. But 
for the most part physical work has always been hard and never 
will be altogether easy. To say that absolutely every man has a 
right to a job may possibly mean more Government interference in 
private affairs than we really want. But if we cannot give every 
able-bodied man who is willing to work the right to a job, we must 
at least arrange for direct unemployment insurance and provide 
indirect unemployment insurance by methods which will ease off 
the violence of the business cycle. 

It is easy for farmers to talk about the right to a price of 20 
cents a pound for cotton, a dollar a bushel for corn and a dollar 
fifty a bushel for wheat. Many farmers feel they have just as 
much right to prices of this sort as laboring men feel they have a 
right to a continuous job at a high wage for a small number of 
hours a week. The lot of both farmers and laboring men is tough, 
and all true liberals give laboring men and farmers first consider- 
ation in their thinking. Nevertheless, for the sake of the farmers 
and the laboring men themselves it is essential that the thinking 
be not too much in terms of right and too little in terms of respon- 
sibilities and self-imposed disciplines. If rights and freedoms are 
completely substituted for responsibilities and disciplines, the cost 
of living in this country will soar in a way which would be very 
disillusioning to both farmers and laboring men. What we really 
want is hard-working farmers, hard-working laboring men, and 
hard-working capital cooperating together to turn out the goods 
which the consumers really want. All real men enjoy hard work 
but they want it to be useful and not futile. It is the duty of 
capital whether furnished by the Government or by private 
individuals to indicate the kind of work which will be undertaken. 

It is time for all of us to begin to think about whether we 
may not be holding two opposing ideas in our minds at the same 
time. We certainly cannot increase our well-being by producing 
less and less and charging more and more; neither can we increase 
our well-being by producing a periodic superabundance of goods 
which we don't want. 

All of us who deal with mass public opinion, whether it be by 
way of ne apers, over the air, or through the medium of politics, 
know it is possible to appeal in some simple way to the prejudices 
of people. It might be easy to make many of them believe they 
can get something for nothing, that the world owes them a living 
and that passing a government law will give it to them. A skilled 
demagogue at the present time could get tremendous support for 
a bill fixing very high prices for farm products and very high 
wages and low working hours for labor. Such a demagogue would 
not point out that most bills of this sort mean that the aver- 
age month of man labor in this country will produce less goods 
while at the same time too much human energy would be spent 
on producing the wrong kinds of goods and not enough produc- 
ing the right sorts. The cost of living would soar and everyone 
would be worse off, including those who were the most energetic 
supporters of the demagogue. It is a splendid thing to educate 
the people but a dangerous thing to appeal to their selfish passions. 
Businessmen are just as subject to being led astray by plutogogues 
as farmers and laboring men are to being led astray by demagogues. 
They have been led by their plutogogues to believe that govern- 
ment rules of the game should be loaded in their favor, that they 
are entitled to lower taxes as a matter of divine right, and that 
they have a vested interest in high tariffs and in courts manned by 
men with a purely business point of view. 

Many people talk vigorously on behalf of extreme nationalism 
and high tariffs, while at the same time they argue strongly against 
any type of planning to meet the situation which their high tariffs 
would produce. Probably 60,000,000 people in the United States 
during the decade of the twenties held to the idea that this country 
could continually increase tariffs and at the same time increase the 
sale of goods to foreign nations. Many of them still do not realize 
that high tariffs and embargoes would destroy the market for our 
cotton, wheat, lard, and manufactured products abroad, and there- 
fore it would be necessary for export agriculture and export in- 
dustry in the United States to make profound readjustments. They 
do not realize that these readjustments would be of such a serious 
character that the problem would at once be thrown into the lap 
of government. 

If we in this country are going to do a real job of taking care of 
our natural resources, if we are going to balance effectively agri- 
cultural purchasing power with the purchasing power of the rest 
of the people, and if we are to protect labor against unemployment, 
it will mean an indefinite continuance either of rather large-scale 
governmental expenditures or the use of very strong governmental 
regulatory powers, or both. Large expenditures mean large taxes. 
The question which should be most carefully studied by a business- 
man, therefore, is: To what extent am I likely to benefit over the 
next 10 or 20 years as a result of governmental expenditures and 
governmental taxes of differing magnitudes in terms of net profit 
after all taxes are paid? The old liberalism held that the ideal 
situation was the minimum of government with low expenditures 
and low taxes. The new liberalism is so much concerned with the 
welfare of farmer and labor and small businessman that it feels 
the need of invoking the power of government and the money of 
government in order to sustain buying power and to make the 
larger corporations most productive in terms of the general wel- 
fare. At this point in the thinking of new liberalism it is easy 
for the sentimentalists to recommend steps which are certain to be 
very frightening to investment capital. 

It is vital, therefore, that any enduring new liberalism must take 
into account not only farmers, laboring men, and small-business 
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men but also capital, This means the larger-business men who 
are familiar with the methods of corporate finance must also have 
their representation in the thinking of new liberalism. Otherwise, 
the final upshot of a sentimental new liberalism will be to produce 
such a mess that the only way out will be either a reaction to 
capitalistic control of a very complete and cruel sort or a swing 
to the complete overthrow of capitalism and the adoption of one 
of the types of autarchy. I raise the question therefore whether 
there may not be a considerable number of men of large business 
interests who are willing to approach our present-day problems 
realistically and not emotionally. Surely there are a number of 
large-business men who see the new liberalism in terms of the 
welfare of the farmer, laboring man, and small-business men and 
who realize that their own net long-time welfare over the years 
depends on producing more goods at a more reasonable price for 
the farmer and laboring man. 

The true liberal of the future must fix his heart firmly on the 
objective of providing security against unemployment and bank- 
ruptey to our laboring men, our farmers, and our small-business 
men. But at the same time he must fix his mind on the algebra 
of monetary policy, budget balancing, the relation of agriculture 
to industry and labor, the relationship between productive power 
and consumptive power, and the relationship of tariffs to our 
internal economy. In each of these fields there are equations 
which are almost algebraic in nature. If one side of any of these 
equations is loaded too heavily the inevitable result is to store 
up trouble for the future. Excess loans made to foreign nations 
and to private individuals in the twenties stored up much of the 
trouble which afflicted us in the early thirties. We have been 
taught the elements of balance in public affairs by a hard school- 
master. It is my belief that the ultraconservatives are unable to 
learn these fundamentals, or if they do learn them, they practice 
them at the expense of that security for farmers and laborers 
which true liberals hold so dear. True liberals, therefore, must 
emphasize not only the New Deals and the new freedoms but also 
the corresponding responsibilities and disciplines without which 
New Deals and new freedoms cannot be permanent. 

Mr. Harr has been trained in the fleld of money and banking. 
He has had to subject himself to the rigid disciplines of that field. 
But in spite of all that he has remained a liberal. I take my hat 
off to such a liberal. May his tribe increase. 
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Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, before Consumers National Federation, New York City, 
December 11, 1937: 


Abraham Lincoln used to have a formula for trying times: “If 
we could first know where we are and whither we are tending, we 
would better know what to do and how to do it.” 

These are not difficult days, measured by what we have gone 
through, and what other parts of the world are going through. 
But they are uncomfortable days, and they are days in which a 
portion of the population which needs protection as consumers 
may equally need protection as holders of jobs. It seems unrealis- 
tic, therefore, to think of the interests of the consumer today 
except in relation to our whole economic situation. 

Applying Lincolns formula, where are we right now—both as 
consumers and as workers? 

The President has been called a demagogue for saying that one- 
third of the Nation is ill-clad, ill-nourished, and ill-housed. Cer- 
tainly the Brookings Institution is not a propaganda agency of 
the Roosevelt administration. But the figures of the Brookings 
Institution, even before the depression of 1929, show that the 
President understated our difficulty by 100 percent. 

Many of you will remember this finding of the institution: 
“At 1929 prices a family income of $2,000 may perhaps be regarded 
as sufficient to supply only basic necessities * * . It is sig- 
nificant to note that more than 1,600 families, or practically 60 
percent of the total number, were below the standard of expendi- 
ture. * * * Of the nonfarm families as a whole, 16,000,000, 
or 74 percent, did not have sufficient income in 1929 to provide an 
adequate diet at moderate cost.” 
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The same study showed 71 percent of the population, neari 
20,000,000 families, with less than $2,500 of annual family income; 
60 percent, or 16,000,000 families, with less than $2,000 annual 
family income; 42 percent, or 12,000,000 families, with less than 
$1,500 annual income; and 21 percent, or 6,000,000 families, with 
less than $1,000 annual income. 

These families are not only the greater part of America today. 
They are pretty nearly all of America tomorrow. They alone are 
reproducing themselves on a survival basis—their children are 
probably 90 percent of the children of America. 

Dr. Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, has strikingly set 
forth the reality of what it means to live on one of these lower- 
bracket incomes. Some of you may know his study of a year or 
two ago of consumption in a typical city dweller’s family with a 
single wage earner. The typical American wage-earning family, 
such as we have in New York, lives on an income of from $1,200 
to $1,500 a year. J 

How do they live on it? What can such a family do with that 
income of a hundred or a hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month? 

Ill-clład? 

For clothing such families can spend only about 12 cents of 
every dollar of income. In a family of four, less than $4 per month 
per person is available for clothes. The father of the family must 
make a sult last 8 years. He can buy a new overcoat only every 
4 or 5 years. The mother can buy only $5 or $6 dresses and has 
one winter hat and one summer hat a year. But she does have 
silk stockings. 

IIl-nourished? 

Food expenditures take one-third of the employed worker's in- 
come on the average, but for the employed worker's income in the 
lowest brackets it is a larger proportion. It amounts to about 68 
per week or $2 per week each for a family of four. The diet is 
weighted heavily with flour, potatoes, bread, and pork. The mar- 
ket basket has little space for fresh fruits and vegetables, and de- 
spite the importance of milk to the health of youngsters, 4 out of 
every 10 families consumed less than 2 quarts of milk per person 
per week. 

Til-housed? 

For $20 a month such a family gets a flat or half a double house 
or a four- or five-room frame house for the shelter of its four or 
five members. Rent claims about 15 percent to 20 percent of the 
average employed worker's income: 

The house is not steam-heated nor does it have an oil burner or 
other central heating. 

Go to the movies, read advertisements, listen to orations about 
the American standard of living and you would expect to find 
electric lights, gas or electricity for cooking, running water and a 
flush toilet inside the home as normal elements in the wage earn- 
er's standard of living. Yet this survey shows that in many large 
cities a large proportion of employed wage earners’ families did not 
have some or all of these elementary living conveniences. 

What of the luxuries that have become necessities? 

If a family in this income bracket has a car at all it is not likely 
to be a new one. In 1 year in a middle western city it was found 
that for evéry 100 employed wage earners’ families 3 bought 
new cars and 12 bought used cars during the year. In a large 
eastern city one out of a hundred bought a new car during the 
year and three bought used cars. 

“It is only at the highest economic level,” says Dr. Lubin, “that 
the wage earners’ families can afford frequent movies, a second- 
hand car, and clothing which meets the needs of winter and at 
the same time has some style. Even at these higher levels, after 
taking care of the family's needs for food, clothing, and housing, it 
is only infrequent that the amount left over for other purposes 
is equal to one-third of the family income.” 

To this type of family life is a matter of bare shelter, food, and 
clothing. Health is accidental, for such families can afford little 
medical, dental, or hospital care. Justice is luck, for the victims 
of unjust dealing cannot afford an advocate. Entertainment, ex- 
cept the lowest, is free or nonexistent. 

What can Government do for this cradle of tomorrow's America? 

It can use antitrust laws to stop obvious raids upon the consum- 
ing classes. 

There are definite limitations upon the usefulness of these laws. 
No corporation ever really loses an antitrust case because it is 
always longer than any other proceeding in the time-consuming 
processes of law. The Government lawyer who begins a case seldom 
manages to survive in government long enough to see the case 
through the Supreme Court. The antitrust laws themselves are 
full of loopholes because the courts have treated them most un- 
kindly and there has been no conscious effort in the last 15 years 
S „ 5 ies 

ngress ever e e ap ni 
fight a comprehensive battle against monopolies through DADY 
and prolonged trials and successive appeals. 

Nevertheless, even during a necessary process of revision, the 
antitrust laws can be employed in strategic sectors as really effec- 
tive weapons in a battle against high prices if private e rise 
as a whole is wise enough to see that what the Government is after 
is not to wreck business but to keep prices reasonable so that the 
mnt ge an buy and business can keep going and the worker can 
have a job. : 

For the first time in our history an appreciable number of busi- 
ness leaders are beginning to believe that the only way private 
enterprise can keep our present economic system going indefinitely 
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fs to organize itself on a low price-high volume basis which will 
make buyers producers and producers buyers on a scale we have 
never before known in this country. 

Nothing has done more to create a hope that we may have this 
new conception of its interests by private enterprise generally than 
the present recession, depression, or whatever we choose to call it. 


lead 

taper off the Government expenditures 
was spoiled by the failure of private enterprise to realize that the 
consumer could not be gouged without serious effect upon the sur- 
vival of private enterprise itself. You will remember how in his 
last fireside talk the President quoted Professor Sprague, of 

vard and the Bank of England, to the effect that the future of 
American business depended far more on the price policies of our 
business leaders than on anything done or not done in Washington. 
Out of this recession private enterprise is learning the ancient truth 
that competition is the life of trade, and that when monopolists 
e e e 

e cellar. 

We are not running into a major depression today for good and 
sufficient reasons. The first reason is that the Government not 
only knows it must step in, if necessary, if private enterprise cannot 
adjust to conditions, but the Government is organized to do so in 
time, as it was not organized in the emergency days of 1933. 

The second reason is that fundamental conditions today are not 
those of 1929. In 1929 to 1933 our financial-economic situation 
was never in such shape that we could make the downward read- 
justment of prices necessary to resume normal business activities 
on a normal competitive basis without upsetting the private-debt 
structure and the banking structure of private enterprise. 

Today we find an absence of those difficulties and of those con- 
ditions which produced the last depression. We have not scattered 
through the country a flood of wildcat securities. We have not 
been exporting billions of dollars to foreign borrowers. We do not 
5 plant capacity or such overproduction of goods 
as " 

Our financial institutions by and large are on secure foundations. 
They are loaded with an excess of cash instead of an excess of 
questionable securities and frozen assets. Unemployment compen- 
sation systems are for the first time in our history soon to begin 
disbursements that will help combat deflation. 

We can have no prolonged recession if we do not exclude by 
unemployment a large part of our labor resources from production 
and thereby exclude the unemployed workers from our exchange 
system. We need more goods, and business has shown an extraor- 
dinary measure of ability to produce more goods with a given 
amount of labor. We have not learned to turn this greater pro- 
ductivity fully to the advantage of living standards. We seem to 
have converted a part of our labor savings into unemploy- 


ices—the only thing they can use for 
product of industry. 

How can American business bring all American workers and con- 
sumers into an exchange relationship? 

Big business jerked prices up as soon as volume began to go up. 
It acted on the theory that under the competitive system business 
had the right to charge what the markets could bear. Results 
show that big business misjudged the market and charged more 
than the traffic could bear. It’s now up to those lines of business, 
which did boost prices, to play the competitive game according to 
the only rules under which private enterprise can function, and to 
restore prices to a level demanded by the market, to reduce prices 
mt buyers begin to buy and our exchange economy begins to 
work. 


The exchange economy, based upon a free market, demands 
producers produce as much goods as consumers can consume. We 
don’t ask the farmer or the manufacturer to produce more than 
the consumers need. But a free market presupposes the willing- 
ness of businessmen to supply the normal demands of the market 
at the market price—at a price buyers are willing to pay for 
normal volume. 

If business is going to do its part to bring about revival, business 
must boldly reduce prices to the point necessary to cause a normal 
flow of goods to the consumer. Big business is not today permitting 
the competitive system to work. Fortified by high corporate sur- 
pluses, big business refuses to supply the normal requirements of 
the consumer, but will sell only to those few who are willing to 
pay the prices fixed last spring when business was booming. 
Although the consumer’s income is about a third less than it was 
in 1929, big business is asking the consumer to pay more for their 
goods than they did in 1929. If a consumer wants to build a home, 
he must pay 11 percent more for cement, 5 percent more for steel, 
4 percent more for lumber than he did in 1929. For some building 
materials he must pay even 100 percent more than he did in 1929. 
How can we have a housing program under such conditions? 

If we want to preserve our competitive system, all of us must 
take some risks. Businessmen must venture, confident in the 
belief that the market will absorb an increasing volume of goods if 
prices are sufficiently reduced. Businessmen know that substantial 
profits can be realized with substantially lower prices if volume 
production is maintained. 

Who is going to take the risks in this policy of price reductions? 
The only people who can take it—business. Business now has the 
risk in any event. 
the risks of the venture. 
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The risks of failing to venture are greater than 
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cap During the depression of the 
twenties when other manufacturers were waiting for people to 
e rich ö 9 — Henry Ford built a car 
W. a man out waiting to grow rich. What I 
may think of Mr. Ford's labor 


had Henry on the run. 
Henry Ford is not the only businessman who knows this lesson. 


The headed by Mr. Gerard Swope and Mr. Owen Young 
have devel a business philosophy of “more for more 
people at less cost. One does not have to agree all of their 


placed on industry's shoulders. It belongs there. And industry 
accepts that responsibility.” Every right-thinking citizen will 
agree. Industry must produce what the people consume. It must 


also provide the purchasing power either through wages 
taxes. Many have assumed there would be a way to evade the 
burden. Facing the responsibility is the first step in discharging 


is true. 


Mr. du Pont is also quoted as saying that it will take at least a 
few years of planned development to create the 3,000,000 industrial 
jobs that do not now exist but which are necessary to provide for 
the problem of unemployment. 


interval. 

Mr. du Pont asked two things of government as conditions 
under which private enterprise would go to work to keep the 
country in economic balance. He asked government to stabilize, 
over a long period of time, first, taxes and, secondly, the legal 
rules under which industry operates. 

Much as I appreciate Mr. du Pont’s imaginative perception of 
industry's responsibility and of the low-price, high-volume policy 
through which alone it can meet that responsibility, I wonder if 
he was not putting the cart before the horse in stating his expecta- 
tions of government. For so long as the bulk of our economic 
enterprise is private, government can stabilize neither taxes nor 
the rules of the game unless managers of private enterprise move 
first. 

Take taxes, for instance. The yield of a tax rate depends sub- 
stantially on the volume of business done by private enterprise. 
Likewise, the amount of revenue government needs depends upon 
the volume of employment which private enterprise creates. For 
many years now, the highest cost of government—the chief need 
for taxes—has been the necessity of caring for those toward whom 
private enterprise has not performed the responsibilities which Mr. 
du Pont recognizes. There can be no stability either in the rate 
or the amount of taxation until there is stability of employment. 

Now take Mr. du Pont's second requirement—that the legal rules 
of the business game be stabilized—in other words that we should 
have no more reforms affecting business. If that can be done I 
am sure it cannet be done until private enterprise first makes up 
its mind that it will not evade or disobey old laws so that it is 
constantly necessary to make new ones. The reason we are pro- 
porne. additional antitrust laws is that the old ones have been 
e 


What ate the kinds of laws of which business is complaining 
today? They are laws regulating the capital markets, laws relat- 
ing to great public utility companies, laws regulating banking, 
laws relating to discrimination between big purchasers and little 
purchasers, laws trying to force the distribution of corporation sur- 

luses so that capital for new enterprises may be found free in 

hands of the stockholders of old enterprises rather than be 
locked up in the treasuries of those old enterprises where they can 
be used only for the expansion of those old enterprises. 
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Fundamentally, every one of those laws is an expression of the 
most basic political instincts of the American people—a fear of 
concentrated economic power in the hands of a few and a deter- 
mination to break up that concentration. Every law of this kind 
is on the statute books because business refused to comply with 
standards a majority of people had accepted. From my experience 
with the antitrust laws I am convinced, for instance, that if am- 
bitious leaders of business had been willing to adjust to public 
opinion rather than flout it at the time those laws were put on the 

tute books hundreds of new regulations of business in the last 
5 years would never have been necessary. 

If private enterprise in America will do business in a way the 
American people will not fear, rather than the way a few men 
bent on private power insist on doing it, there would be fewer 
laws regulating business in this country and fewer complaints of 
business government or government against business. But 
with the present attitude of big business toward the effort of the 
American people to protect themselves against bigger business, the 
only hope for an end of new rules to the game is for big business 
to adapt itself to and accept the present rules of the game. 

What should government do in the present situation? 

In my personal opinion, government should do the common- 
sense thing. It should give private enterprise all the assistance and 
encouragement that can be given without sacrificing the progress 
toward the preservation of American democracy which we have 
made in the last 6 years. It can give financial assistance by way 
of insurance and underwriting to help private enterprise break 
into new fields like housing where the ground has never been 
thoroughly explored. It can correct specific inequities in the ap- 
plication of tax laws, without, however, abandoning our American 
doctrine that taxes shall be paid in proportion to ability to pay. 

But it does not need to surrender what it has gained for the 
protection of the many merely because the few, with the greatest 
stake to protect, insist on trading the last ounce of concession out 
of government as the price of wi to use capital which 
they may later have to contribute to government in taxes if they 
do not use it now. 

In the meantime that leaves upon government an obligation to 
resume the economic initiative. That obligation will last until 
such time as private enterprise has really learned how to provide 
the millions of new jobs Mr. du Pont predicts. It will last until 
there is more knowledge of modern economic conditions and more 
willingness to cooperate with democracy on the part of our great 
business leaders so that we can taper off from Government spend- 
ing to private spending without having to surrender the liberties 
of the American people as the price. 

I am confident for the future of the average American these days 
because I am confident that the President and the Congress of the 
United States will not fail to keep faith with the people and 
because I am hopeful that there is growing up in private enterprise 
a new group of leaders who understand the responsibilities of 
private enterprise and its risks in a modern economy and are not 
afraid of their own competence to play the game in the modern 
way. 
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Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 


extend my remarks in the Recor», I include the following 
address of Percy Coupland Fisher, M. D., Ridgewood, N. J., 
before the Ridgewood Medical Society, December 15, 1937: 


The learned professions have always enjoyed a distinction which 
has never been found in any other field of human endeavor. 
Members of all three—the clergyman, the lawyer, and the physt- 
cian—have ever dealt directly with humanity. To this day no man 
has interposed between them and those who sought their services. 
As far as the medical profession is concerned, there are those who 
would change this age-old custom, and medicine is at present be- 
ing bombarded by a variety of schemes to alter its mode of prac- 
tice. Whether the medical profession, or the people, can withstand 
their onslaught remains to be seen. However, this is beside the 
point. The idea I wish to convey is that, contrary to the claims 
of their adversaries, these schemes do place a middleman between 
the doctor and the patient. Confidence in your doctor—confidence 
in his personal interest in you—has definite curative value. 
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One of the most scathing indictments-made by the opponents 
of medicine is the statement that medicine is not an exact science. 
If in this they include the basic sciences, then we must disagree, 
but if they mean the clinical application of basic knowledge, then 
we can concur with them. Clinical medicine can never be stand- 
ardized. It always will be as flexible and must be as varied as the 
man himself, No two people react in the same way to the 
same disease, nor do they always respond to the same treatment, 
It is for these reasons that no hard and fast rules can be laid 
down governing the practice of medicine. We sincerely doubt 
that man will ever want his body ills remedied in the same man- 
ner as automobiles are built—on a moving belt. Never before in 
the history of organized medicine has the profession been con- 
fronted with the problem now facing every physician in active 
practice. I refer to the introduction into State legislatures and 
Congress of bills for the socialization of medicine. Of course most 
of the bills have been defeated, but they have left behind them 
a psychological effect upon the minds of the people just as their 
sponsors intended. The result has been a change in the attitude 
of the public toward the profession. Some people are beginning 
to believe that they have been swindled. 

The idea has been insidiously implanted in their minds that 
medical fees are outrageously high and that a paternalized govern- 
ment has discovered an evil which it will correct. Failure on the 
part of the medical profession to realize this subtle propaganda 
is comparable to the ostrich burying his head in the sand. Re- 
cent events leave no doubt that there is a planned program for 
socializing medicine (the new term is “Federalized medicine”; it 
sounds better and does not frighten the more conservative mem- 
bers of society). The question is how to meet these attacks 
against organized medicine. Since the report of the advocates of 
socialized medicine always is, “What have you to offer in its 
stead?” it behooves the medical profession to formulate a program 
which will leave the control of medical care in the hands of the 
profession, and yet continue to provide adequate medical care to 
all classes. Perhaps this is easier said than done. However, it is 
a challenge which we must eventually accept. 

What is socialized medicine? Socialized medicine is a broad 
term. Anything is socialized which is supported by people as 
groups, rather than as individuals. Given many different names, 
it is sometimes called state medicine, which indicates medical 
services furnished by government employees who are paid out of 
tax funds. When we think of socialized medicine, we assume that 
it would cover everyone. In practice, it does not work that way. 
Most medical plans cover only industrial workers. Independent 
workers, such as shopkeepers, professional men, and farmers are 
excluded. The reason for that is, that while it is easy to have 
the periodic contributions deducted from the worker's pay en- 
velope, it is difficult to make regular collections from the self- 
employed. In Germany, where it has been in effect since 1883, 
2 prea 40 —— 45 poroms a the population are covered. In 

rea tain, where the practice began to be operative 
39 percent are cared for. 3 22 

We next come to the question of how much it would cost for the 
individual to be cared for under such method as this. The Michi- 
gan State Medical Society spent $15,000 in an investigation to ob- 
tain this information. For the purposes of administering the 
plan, the Michigan committee estimated that the average family 
consisted of 4.1 members and set $118 as the tentative fee for the 
average family whether it has two members or a dozen. Con 
to that, the average cost per family today actually is $62 under 
our present system of medical care. The Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care which began its studies in 1928 and completed 
them in 1932 consisted of 48 members. They published 28 major 
reports and a number of miscellaneous pamphlets dealing with 
medical care and its costs. This committee showed that 90.2 
percent of the people who are ill at any one time receive medical 
care. The other 9.8 percent is easily understood when you con- 
sider the fact that approximately 50 percent of the illnesses in 
this country are common colds or other bronchial ailments, and 
you can readily understand that many people feel that they are not 
ill enough to need a doctor. Also, there is a certain proportion 
of persons, who for religious or other reasons, will not consult a 
doctor under any circumstances. Those who argue mostly for con- 
trolled medical care are largely the sociologists and the Socialists, 
and a scattering of promoters whose discontent obscures its 
appreciation of the values in the present system. 

Recent investigation by the Bureau of Medical Economics of the 
American Medical Association proved conclusively that there are 
few, if any, in the United States really suffering from want of 
medical care. The mayors of cities of various sizes testified that 
there was no neglect of the poor because of their inability to pay. 
Those who argue that people are not taken care of ignore the fact 
that doctors always base their charges on the ability to pay and are 
even willing to carry this policy of rendering the service free of 
charge to those who need it. 

It is significant that the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care made no attempt to show how many sick people sought and 
were denied medical care because of poverty. The reason is that 
there was practically none. J. Weston Walsh, in compiling a 
handbook on state medicine, addressed questionnaires to physi- 
cians and public-health officials the country over. The reports 
were practically unanimous that few, if any, are denied proper 
care. It might be asked, Is such free service as is now available 
degrading to the poor? We have every sympathy for the poor who 
wish to maintain their self-respect. Yet in viewing this matter it 
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fs necessary to perceive a sense of proportion. 


to pay from feeling that they are accepting medical charity. A 
little sympathy for the doctor may not be out of place. Nobod: 
ever heard of a grocer reducing prices to those unable to pay, but 
the doctor does. The trouble is that many people regard a sickness 
as an accident for which they are not to biame, and therefore 
they do not feel the obligation of medical bills as much as the 


metics as for nursing. 

ERNE SOTONE IE ag eee 
the United States Army. The Army is a pi group. 
selected because he is healthy. We would naturally expect this 
group to have the smallest per capita medical costs in the world, 
but John R. Neal, M. D., writing in Clinical Medicine and Surgery 
for March 1935, declares that the Army medical system costs just 
double the average per capita medical costs for the United 
This is confirmed by the committee on costs of medical care 
when it found that Army medicine at Fort Benning cost just $50.67 
& person, or the equivalent of $200 a year for the average famil 
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veryone can afford to pay, and everyone is entitled to 
the best of housing at a price everyone can afford. They also 
claim that the cost of medical care is responsible for the flourish- 
ing of quacks. Most of the charges made by quacks exceed those 
made by qualified doctors. We predict that the quacks and the 
cultists who shrewdly capitalize on personality and personal re- 
lationship will find profitable business catching people on the re- 
bound who are dissatisfied with the stereotyped and impersonal 
treatment they receive under a socialized plan. Nor is this predic- 
tion based on theory only. In Germany, despite the fact that 
workers are supposedly provided with medical care and have to pay 
for it whether they use it or not, quacks have become a serious 
problem. In fact, they have become so mi that a German 
association to fight quackery has arisen, and this is what it says: 
“Do you know that there are in Germany, according to official 
statistics, 13,000 quacks? Do you know that in Germany there are 
more than 20 large nation-wide organizations of quacks?” That 
is the way the system of socialized medicine eliminates quacks. 

If socialized education works well, why should not sociali: 
medicine? The methods used by public education and those used 
by physicians are so different that there can be no comparison 
between the two. The doctor is concerned with the individual, 
whereas the teacher is concerned with the class. Education lends 
itself to the group method; medicine does not. If you want to 
learn French, the best thing to do is to join a French class where 
you can profit by class discussion. However, if you want a 
diseased appendix removed, you are not going to be interested in 
joining a class for appendicitis. Medical care is far more de- 
pendent on the solution of individual problems than is education, 
and even education is sharply criticized for its inability to make 
sufficient allowances for individual differences. Disease and educa- 
tion differ widely even though many exposed to both fail to get 
either 


The and past knowledge of an individual is very im- 
t in the and treatment of the patient. Dr. 
Frederick E. Sondern says that in England it is difficult for the 
panel physician to get all the facts from the patient. The patient 
knows that the record made of his history and illness is inspected 
by the regional medical officer as 
missioners, and he is, therefore, guarded in 
cerning himself, contrary possibly, to his own interests. 
countries, and possibly it would be so 
are available to anyone who would wish to consult them. If a man 
had any venereal disease or other condition which might be a 
detriment to him in a given job, he would withhold that informa- 
tion from the doctor knowing that whoever the record 
would be very likely to refuse him the job. Sir Frederick Treves 
also points out that the English working class now has a craving 
for bottles of medicine which is second only to their craving for 
strong drink. This has been developed because people have been 
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is coming to them by consulting the physician because of minor 
ailments. 

Many physicians are required to see from 40 to 60 patients a 
day, some average 100. This is far too many. A fit practice must 
provide the doctor with ample time to carry out his work, and I 
have no hesitation in adding that the better educated the doctor 
the more time he will require to keep up his education. 


Perhaps this is due to the fact 

in other countries have not the time to carry on 
such work. It is asked why the States should not control the 
funds and why the doctors cannot control the system. The medi- 
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cal profession does not see how it could be possible for this to be 
done. The profession is not fighting socialized medicine to pre- 
serve its own existence, though it could be pardoned if it were. 
It is fighting to keep the hands of the politicians from control- 
ling the practice of medicine to the detriment of the health of the 
American people. It is fighting to prevent a gross bureaucracy 
from wedging itself between doctor and patient. Dr. C. B. Read, 
former president of the Chicago Medical Society, clearly stated 
the opinion of the medical profession when he said: “The State 
cannot manage without commanding, and it will happen, there- 
fore, when the State assumes authority that our profession will 
fall under the thumb of the politician. The dictation to the doc- 
tor by lay boards in certain medical institutions is bad enough, 
but such dictation becomes insufferable when exercised by self- 
ward heelers and ruthless political organizations.” 

It is urged that doctors are poor businessmen. I submit that 
businessmen are worse doctors. If the sociologists object to the 
business side of medical practice remaining under the control of 
medical men, let them show us that the ethics of big business 
is superior, or that an ethic of itics exists. 

Three billion five hundred ion dollars, our present annual 
health bill, is important money, and if you think that the 
politician is going to keep hands off merely because the sum is 
tied up with the national health, your faith is strong enough to 
heal you without medical treatment. Besides, the record shows 
that the medical profession has done a pretty neat job of keeping 
its house in order. They have made the requirements for the 
doctor of medicine degree so rigorous that only the best men can 
hope to meet them. They have the finest professional code of 
ethics in the world, and they enforce it. They have fought quacks 
and tried breaches of ethical conduct before their own tribunals. 
Charges for services are made in accordance with the ability to 
pay, and help is given free to those who need it. These are the 
fruits of the professional control of its own affairs for the last 
2,000 years. Can the state do better? 

In thinking for a moment of the politician’s hand in the pie, 
just imagine them dipping into the purchases of the supplies for 
the system. The graft and waste connected with State institutions 
are too familiar to require much proof. Dr. S. S. Goldwater, com- 
missioner of hospitals of New York City, admitted of his own 
organization: “These city hospitals exist 50 percent for the sus- 
tenance of the politicians and 50 percent for the patients.” Under 
socialization we would be treated with second-rate medicines ad- 
ministered by politically appointed and politically minded doctors. 
We feel that the average American is not too ignorant to select a 
good doctor for himself. ‘ 

The public in general does not see that the socialization of medi- 
cine is but a step toward the socialization of everything else, and 
so long as only the doctors are to be affected at the present time, 
some people can muster only an academic interest in the matter. 
But when you reflect that your own occupation may be the next 
selected by the Government, the point comes home with a dull 
thud. The time to check this tendency is now, before it gains too 
much momentum. 


system, has 
had a bad effect on the morale of the working class. They regard 
public funds inexhaustible.” 

Those advocating socialized medicine and similar reforms always 
soft pedal the little matter of where the money is coming from. 
The people are led to believe in such catch phrases as “Costs could 
be distributed according to the ability to pay” or the cruder version 
of the same idea, “Soak the rich.” Schemes 


This year the Ameri- 
can people will spend $12,000,000,000 for taxes and only $11,500,- 
000,000 for food. The poor man pays a proportional part of this 
heavy taxation through the price of food, clothing, amusements, 
and rent. The present taxes eat up 25 percent of the national 
income, If all our Government bills were being paid, they would 
consume 35 percent. Even 25 percent of the average factory 
worker’s income means $4.21 per week. Taxes to the average Amer- 
ican workman today mean the difference between poverty and 
sufficiency, and he pays these taxes whether he knows it or not. 
These taxes would be passed on to the workers whether in the 
form of lower wages or to the general public in the form of higher 
prices, or both. No socialized plan yet proposed includes all the 
people. Only the workman is taxed to pay for it. Always the 
doctor has taken care of the poor. Dr. Charles Gordon Heyd, of 
New York City, past president of the American Medical Association, 
says: 

“In New York there are 6,750 doctors working in the hospitals. 
These physicians as a class, excluding surgical work, contribute 
approximately $45,000,000 a year in free service weekdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays. Each individual doctor averages a daily mone- 
tary contribution of 820.“ On a national scale, the figures are even 
more - If all the medical and quasi-medical foundations 
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were consolidated into one organization, their entire contribution to 
society in dollars during the last 20 years is not equal to the annual 
donation of the physicians in this country. The medical profession 
may justly claim that under the present medical system they stand 
without a rival in the entire field of medical charity and health 
philanthropy. You ask, Can anything be done to make the pur- 
chase of medical care easier for the people? Yes. There is much 
that can be done of a fundamental and practical nature. As you 
have already seen, when the American people are bothered by their 
medical bills it is because they are bills and not because they are 
medical. In other words, the same people are bothered by meeting 
grocery bills, rent bills, and all other bills. The real solution of the 
problem would be to help these people to pay their own bills, not 
tax others to do it for them. 

Progress in the medical treatment of disease would be definitely 
hampered by the socialization of medical practice and the ultimate 
losers of such change would be the mass of people. Nowhere in the 
world where some form of socialized medicine is being followed is an 
adequate allowance provided for research work comparable to that 
which has been carried on in this country for the past century. 
Serious consideration should be given to these facts before a pro- 
gram is instituted which would curtail the research in therapeutic 
measures available to the medical profession in the waging of the 
battle against disease. 

Shall we continue our work as in the past 50 years, which has 
accom) ed so much, or shall we join in a movement to bring 
about a millennium by force with the new evils which ever accom- 
pany such efforts? By means of a calm and dispassionate mar- 
shaling of facts let us redouble our efforts to convince the public 
that socialized medicine is “poorhouse medicine.” 


Meaning of the Roosevelt Administration to the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 6 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, OF ILLI- 
NOIS, DEMOCRATIC WHIP OF THE SENATE, JANUARY 6, 
1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a very able and a very illuminating address delivered by 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Sysiem on the night of January 5, 1938, 
entitled The Meaning of the Roosevelt Administration to 
the People,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


On the outer door of the Temple of the Supreme Court of old 
France at Avignon may be read the query, Qua appel”—‘“Who 
calls?—-What is the appeal?” 

Tonight, 1 day after the congressional message of President Roose- 
velt to America—sounding to the cardinal points of the world and 
in the tongues of earth’s nations—we ask, What is this strange cry 
of fear and muttered doubts as to what will be the course of this 
new Congress, obedient to this message of the President? Who is 
making the appeal to know if this Congress is to be one of service 
in friendship to man or of ordered assault on property and pros- 
perity? Here we ask with the vigil at the Roman gate as the Tar- 
quin advanced, Masters, have you bethought of your men and 
what they speak in themselves?” 

To those who shock with terror the souls of the hopeful—to those 
who say the Congress will enact laws that confiscate property, 
destroy all profits of enterprise, and smother all liberty in man—we 
ask as applied in the Shakespearean Caesar, “Has judgment flown to 
brutish beast and men lost their reason?” To those who stand in 
tremulous anxiety we ask, Do you not know that the men compris- 
ing this body of lawmakers are those who have family to guard, 
homes to maintain, children to protect, and the education and 
future of the loves of their heart to consider? Is it not here we may 
apply the reverse of the Scripture and proclaim, “Where the heart 
is there the treasure lies“? Will you not ask, Is it not true that all 
these have property and possession of some nature? These must be 
guarded and preserved. Their dear ones must be protected from 
impoverishment, nor left homeless and helpless on the departure 
of their guardian. 

I ask you, Will these men pass enactments that must destroy 
themselves and all they have or hope for? Do you not see that 
any unjust taxes or wasteful spending that strikes you must not, 
if sent forth, return as does the javelin from the boomerang re- 
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turns to the breast of that which shot it forth? Do not these of 
place and power hear the voice of the Prophet crying, “Behold 
God's angel speaks to the flock assembled, crying ‘Look to heaven, 
then preserve thyself“ Will not our people note that as the 
two-thirds of the superior mankind in nations are at war, these 
are dissolving industry, melting and vanishing riches. This re- 
gretted situation leaves to the United States to be the one land of 
great opportunity to serve the needs of the world. This affords 
to our producers the profit and riches flowing to the American 
citizen. Will the lawmakers and officials of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration fail to avail themselves of what fortune becomes theirs as 
they administer government for you? My fellow Americans, do you 
not see that the President in warning the warring peoples to keep 
off the peaceful ground of America is to assure that in our tran- 
quillity Americans may enjoy the profits and processes of value 
launched by the fullness of peace? Have you not seen in the 
declaration of your Chief te that he puts aside the partisan 
phrases of political designation and addresses his countrymen as 
his friends? Behold, he calls for cooperation of capital and labor, 
riches and poverty, in one phalanx as brothers. All to fulfill 
before civilization the truth that a just mankind in America is its 
brother's keeper. 

We take pride that all money of the United States is now the 
credited currency of the world—the American currency rising 
above the financial basis of any nation of mankind. Shall this 
Congress dethrone their country of this eminence and allow any 
act that is a suicide on the financial honor of this the democratic 
republican Nation of the earth? 

Let us interpret the purpose of the President and his officials 
in government of today. First, it is to reduce all burdens of taxes 
to the lowest minimum. To allow no taxes not necessary to con- 
duct the Government on economic bases. To cut away all bureaus 
and establishments living on the expense of the Nation that are 
not wholly called for by the just procedure of an honest people, 
Then to cut down all excess and superfluous numbers or additions 
of men or money to any other departments that are necessary to 
be continued. At once to shut off expenditures in the name of 
relief to where it must be limited to that of dire necessity. The 
chief end and purpose is to provide that those who must be cared 
for be given first opportunity the Government can provide or 
industry permit for employment, that the toilers may feel a sense 
of independence in their existence. Then to keep the Government 
within the narrow path wherein she achieves fulfillment of the 
law of true government. Security to honest property, protection 
to honest toil, preservation of the assets of honest profit, and the 
sure guaranty of prosperity that would flow from these doctrines 
of true democracy. With this ed, our Nation takes hand 
with the people to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, raise the 
fallen, shelter the homeless, and as it blesses the toiler, enriches 
the industrialist of agriculture and finance. Thus our legislation 
makes independent and supreme every calling and pursuit of each 
honest American. This means now the new and continued pros- 
perity through law and the cooperation of the hearts of justice. 
Who is there who can doubt this? And why is it there are those 
who shout out the charge that there is to come the betrayal of 
the people and the destruction of the rights of honest investment 
through the course of the President of the United States by his 
direction and with the juncture of a Congress that must be trea- 
sonable to execute such? 

To the foreign world, through the voice of the President and 
the people's we cry “peace” as our countersign while 
we march We sound warning to all who would molest 
our rights with the threat to destroy them. We hold out our 
hands in fraternity. We would revive friendship, give new hope of 
justice to all. Here we summon mankind to join us in p 
all m of righteous men and establish as the stand- 
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Americans, we salute you—that you may know that under the 
paws e: this eee —— no orders of government or 

ws mngress, permi the tyranny of tyran 
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This is the hour when Americans must abandon all conflicts 
within politics, compose all differences of race and social distinc- 
tion. We must have the world behold that the United States 
is a land of unity among its people. That there will not be divi- 
sions here through which a foreign foe may march with the 
license to assail our land under the false theory that in our dif- 
ferences and divisions come their hour to assail and distract us. 
We are the enemies of none. We will allow no enemies to advance 
in victory upon us. 

We invite our people to increase their Navy to the fullest de- 
gree, that our agencies of defense shall establish as necessary. 
The world has adopted methods of warfare new to us all and here- 
tofore unknown to be used as methods of assault. We are from 
this compelled to turn from those of the past established order 
and adopt the new in the fulfillment of our self-defense and 
national protection. We again meet the ancient law “The old 
order changeth, giving place to the new.” 

We exact of our countrymen that they pause to consider the 
true amount of expense. We ask that they note that whatever 
may be the increase of sum to be given to the Navy, it is offset 
by the lessening sum that heretofore would be given to the Army. 
When our Navy can protect our shores from being invaded by 
foreign foe our Army is lessened in numbers and in force as it 
becomes unnecessary to hold the established band in further or- 
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we, too, must meet with our improved aerial mechanics and our en- 
lightened genius, and be now, as heretofore, the first in creation 
and the superior in achievement. 

We call our Nation to this cause—to the one interest—our peo- 
ple. In this we have but one politics, our brotherhood, and the 
richest inheritance of our countrymen. We invite honor to our 
Officials as our countrymen endow with superiority this supreme 
land of earth—our United States of America. 


Federal Incorporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH C. MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 6 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ARTICLES BY GUSTAVE SIMONS IN THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR, JULY 30, 1937 


Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, yesterday I asked and 
obtained unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp 
two articles written by Mr. Gustave Simons, of the New York 
bar, and published in the Christian Science Monitor of last 
July, pointing out some of the abuses permitted under pres- 
ent-day corporation charters. 

One of the objects of the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and myself to provide a Federal 
system of charters for corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce is to eradicate abuses of that kind. 

There are two additional articles by Mr. Simons dealing 
with this subject, and I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Christian Science Monitor of July 30, 1937] 
Investor SHOULD STUDY Device or “Parp-in SURPLUS” 
(This is the third of several articles discussing the rights of the 
stockholder as affirmed or modified by the charter.) 
(By Gustave Simons, of the New York Bar) 
(Written for the Christian Science Monitor) 
We have just discussed preemptive F 


be 
original capital contribution made by the stockholder at the time 
the shares were originally issued to the public as opposed to the 
earned surplus subsequently attaching thereto. 

The capital contribution made by stockholders when the stock of 
a corporation is originally issued has been for many years treated 
by the court as a trust fund to be cautiously and conservatively 
administered 


purposes 
the naturo of civil liability, but even criminal responsibility in 
other cases attaches. 

PAYING OUT OF CAPITAL A CRIME 


For example, in most States the payment of reasonable salaries 
and wages out of capital is perfectly lawful, but the payment of 
dividends to stockholders out of capital is a crime. Dividends are 
legally payable only out of the surplus of a corporation. Any 
violation of this rule opens the door for the practice of a swindle 
similar to that practiced by Mr. Ponzi upon the citizens of Boston. 

That gentleman engaged in the practice of paying large dividends 
or profits to one investor with the original contributions made by 
another instead of by the earnings of his enterprise. In that 


fashion enormous dividends were possible as long as sufficient new 
contributions kept finding their way to his coffers. As soon as 
ublic confidence waned for a moment the entire matter collapsed 
fixe the bubble that it was. To avoid this sort of thing the pay- 
ment of dividends on stock is by law restricted to the surplus fund 


of a corporation, and payment out of the capital fund is a crime. 
In like fashion it is unlawful in most States to repurchase the 
stock of a corporation except out of its surplus, and any contract 
made by the corporation to the contrary is void. 
PAID-IN-SURPLUS DEVICE 
The f provisions and many similar tective laws de- 
tigned to preserve the capital contribution of sto 


paid-in surplus is a device that is perfectly 
lawful in most States; it is true that it is a device which in many 
instances has a legitimate purpose and use. But it opens the gate 
for severe abuses. For example, within the last 2 years a large 
metal-producing corporation reported a net profit of over one- 
half a million dollars, but during the very 

off against the surplus over $5,000,000, representing in large measure 


this simple bit of information is vei ly overlooked b 

= ry largely ed by the 
With the ever-popular Delaware corporation, the situation is 
even worse. Section 14 of the Delaware corporation law permits 
the directors of a corporation issuing stock to determine within 
60 days after the issuance what portion of the contribution is to 
be capital and what portion paid-in surplus. No limit on this 
can be foretold by the investor at the time the stock is 

In that way, the incautious stockholder will be unable to know 
what portion of his contribution is to be capital, and, therefore, 


Investor TOLD How IMPORTANT Is PLACE or INCORPORATION 


(This is the last of four articles discussing the rights of stock- 

holder as affirmed or modified by the charter.) ii ni 
(By Gustave Simons, of the New York Bar) 

Another important consideration that the investor sho: keep 
mind is the State in which the particular corporation is — pia 
Important differences ensue, depending upon whether the corpora- 
tion received its charter from the State of Delaware, New Jersey, 
Florida, or other similar States which are extremely free in their 
corporation laws, or, on the other extreme, Massachusetts, New York, 
* 3 corporations are given considerably less leeway. 

t wor seem strange that a corporation having i 

the State of New York and carrying on Ga Te pee 
in that State should be a Delaware corporation, having no connec- 
tion with the State of Delaware whatsoever, should appear in the 
State once a year through the agency of some bank maintaining its 
small office in Wilmington. Nevertheless, certain huge ‘ations 
corporate structure governed and controlled by the 
laws and the courts of the State of Dela š 

The Federal courts of the State of New York refused to take cog- 
nizance of a suit involving the validity of certain enormous bonuses 
paid by the American Tobacco Co, to its executives. This was on the 

that the tobacco company was not a New York corporation, 
However, the American Tobacco Co. makes its head in New 
York. It maintains huge offices in that State. Its general counsel 
are in the city of New York. All 
usual concomitant of 
In reality, Delaware, the State to which the complaining 
stockholder was relegated, had no more to do with the corporation 
than being one of many relatively small markets for its merchandise. 

SEEN AS DUBIOUS PRACTICE 


It might be argued that there are some advantages attaching to 
this rather dubious practice. What these advantages may be are 
entirely unknown to the writer. But assuming that there might 
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possibly be some advantages, at least the investor should be aware 
of the fact before making an investment so that he can decide for 
himself. No m should purchase stock in any substantial 
amount without investigating the question where the corporation is 
chartered and guiding himself accordingly. 

Not every corporation incorporated in Delaware is a bad invest- 
ment by any manner of means, nor is the stock of every New York 
or Massachusetts corporation by that very token a good investment. 
But where the investor is hesitating between an investment in one 
of two companies, where the choice between the two companies, 
being equal, it would seem obviously preferable to choose the com- 
pany incorporated in the State where the largest measure of safe- 

for the investor has been built up for many years. 

For example, assuming an intention to invest in a 7-percent pre- 
ferred stock with two similar companies with more or less similar 
set-ups. One instance of this would have been a few years ago— 
Goodyear and Goodrich Rubber Co. 

STRICTER IN NEW YORK 

The owner of preferred stock is in a very different position if the 
corporation is a Delaware corporation than if it were a New York 
corporation, In Delaware the preferences attaching to the pre- 
ferred stock can be changed upon a majority vote. For instance, 
a 7-percent stock may upon a majority vote be changed to a 
5-percent preferred stock. Many corporations whose preferred 
stockholders patiently waited through the depression for a resump- 
tion of dividends were repaid for this patience with a reduction of 
the dividend rate as soon as earnings manifested themselves once 
more. 

In many corporations where the holders of stock frequently hold 
both common and preferred stock it is not always difficult to get 
a majority of proxies from preferred stockholders authorizing a 
change. Many of the stockholders who voted for plans that were 
not particularly favorable to preferred stockholders were them- 
selves also owners of the very common stock, which was to benefit 
by the rearrangement of preferences. 

How different is the . in New York State. The first big 
difference is that a simple majority vote is not enough. A two- 
thirds majority is required. The difference between a 50-percent 
and a 6634-percent vote is very considerable. This, in and of 
itself, is frequently enough to either defeat a plan unfair to pre- 
ferred stockholders or to make necessary a plan which is fair to 
preferred stockholders. 

RIGHT OF APPRAISAL 

But this is not all; a much more important form of protection 
to the holder of preferred stock in a New York corporation is the 
right of appraisal. If the preferences are changed and he prop- 
erly objects to the change, the preferred stockholder in New York 
may secure an appraisal of his stock as of the time before the 
change. The expense of the appraisal must be borne by the cor- 
poration. Usually a mere demand for an appraisal is enough and 
the parties can agree to properly protect the stockholders. Whether 
used or not, the right to demand and receive an appraisal is a 
potent tool and frequently serves to protect preferred stockholders 
from even the initiation of an unfair plan. This situation is 
carried on in various States. For instance, New Jersey permits 
amendment but gives a right of appraisal. 

There is no point in discussing all the States. The proposition 
is a simple one; before making a substantial investment, inquire 
of your broker the name of the State in which the company is 
incorporated and the all-important provision as to amendment 
and reorganization of the stock, If that is done, then at least 
the stockholder knows what he is p instead of largely 
wandering into a dark room, where his stock certificate is nothing 
more than a scrap of paper to be torn up without recourse, upon 
a vote of a majority of the stockholders whose interest may fre- 
quently be allied with those of the management or some other 
special interest rather than that of the ordinary investor, 
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HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 6, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, 
ON JANUARY 5, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me over the National Broadcasting Co. network 
Wednesday evening, January 5, 1938: 

The Christmas season and the New Year brought forth a tirade 
of hate that seldom if ever has been heard from responsible Govern- 
ment officials. The New Deal political hymn of hate, reprisal, and 
despair temporarily replaced the Christmas doctrine of “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men.” 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes and Robert H. Jackson, 
Assistant Attorney General, acting as left-wing mouthpieces for 
the ventriloquist in the White House, gave vent to the most 
astounding bitterness and hostility to business interests. N. 
more was needed to justify the fear and uncertainty that exists 
throughout the Nation. The remarks of these ardent New Deal 
spokesmen furnish a further and positive proof that the adminis- 
tration intends to try to place the blame for the Government-made 
Roosevelt depression on big business, 

Such rabid and ranting speeches merely make confidence worse 
confounded and promote further unemployment. The fact is that 
the New Deal leaders are getting desperate as they see their 
visionary plans facing a total collapse and liquidating not only 
jobs for American wage earners but the confidence of the American 
people. Confidence and employment are one and inseparable under 
our American industrial system. The long-continued attacks on 
business and the Supreme Court, together with an unbalanced 
Budget and unsound policies, have destroyed confidence and re- 
placed it with fear and dread. 

The New Deal “Charlie McCarthys” have apparently been ordered 
to lay down repeated smoke screens to cover up the real cause of 
the Roosevelt depression. A few weeks ago the President uttered 
a brand-new political idea, and that was to blame the press for the 
fear that pervaded the Nation. This angle of attack was amusing, 
if not ridiculous, if one stops to remember that the New Deal has 
thrived on propaganda and publicity at huge cost to the taxpayers. 
Hosts of New Deal propagandists and publicity agents covered the 
Nation like locusts and devoured the Government income and 
resources, 

The President followed this blast with the now-famous state- 
ment that the depression was only an assumption. It certainly 
is no myth to 2,000,000 Americans who have lost their jobs in the 
last few months, or to the 2,000,000 more on part time. If the 
President thinks it is a myth, he should study the drop in steel 
production from 85 to 25 percent or the unemployment in the 
automobile and affiliated industries. 

With all due apologies to the author of the famous ditty entitled 
“Three Blind Mice,” I submit a modern version as applicable to 
the three musketeers of the New Deal—Messrs, Jackson, Ickes, and 


Roosevelt: 
Three blind leaders; 
See how they run! 
They all ran into a depression, 
Which they claim is a mere recession; 
Did you ever hear of such deception 
By three blind leaders? 
See how they run! 
See how they squirm! 
See how they alibi! 
Those three blind leaders. 


I listened to the President's fairly conciliatory speech to Con- 
gress on Monday, hoping against hope that he would present some 
effective program for economic recovery. He failed lamentably in 
not letting the American people know if he had any plan to lead 
us out of the Government-made New Deal depression and put 
our wage earners back to work. 

Although mild in tone, it was nothing but a rehash of former 
messages, and actually a long-drawn-out agony of alibis and 
avoidances, essentially weak in that it offered no plan or program 
to stop the depression. ; 

The fact is that. President Roosevelt has no recovery program. 
His nostrums lead only into a blind alley of unemployment and 
poverty. I am again reminded of another famous ditty, where 
the White Knight in Alice Through the Looking Glass said, “But 
I was thinking of a plan to dye one’s whiskers green, and always 
use so large a fan that they could not be seen.” The White 
Knight of the New Deal, or his Charlie McCarthys,” owe it to the 
American people to tell them without further evasions if he has 
any plan to put American labor back to work—that’s the biggest 
single issue—after 5 years of the New Deal, which has already 
increased the national debt by 820,000,000, 000. 

I want to take this opportunity, as it is almost the first that any 
Republican has had over the radio to answer in some detail the 
much-publicized diatribes—or shall I say sweet and harmonious 
New Deal duets sung by Messrs. Ickes and Jackson, entitled “A 
Goat, a Goat; My Kingdom for a Goat.” 

Iam as much opposed to monopolies as anyone in public life, but 
I do not believe in general denunciation of business interests 
without first ascertaining the facts and separating the sheep from 
the goats. Mr. Jackson’s Philadelphia speech was highly intem- 
perate and provocative under the circumstances and harmful to 
legitimate business interests by creating more fear and further lack 
of confidence in New Deal policies, thereby adding to the army of 
unemployed. 

Without looking any further, Mr. Jackson should be immediately 
presented by acclamation with the annual grand prize for the 
most absurd and unwarranted remarks of 1937. The big business 
plot, as seen by the jittery eyes of Mr. Robert H. Jackson, the New 
Deal Assistant Attorney General, summed up, is that business is 
willing to liquidate itself in order to liquidate the New Deal. 

That even surpassed the President’s own masterpiece, that “the 
depression is only an assumption.” 

Mr. Jackson seems to have a monopoly of brilliant ideas and 
secing visions. He sees capital on strike as a part of the remarkable 
plot against the administration. It never occurred to him it might 
be business confidence that was locked out by the unsound New 
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Deal economic policies, or that its fallacies, fantasies, and failures 
have come home to roost. 

The down of the steel mills and the automobile plants is 
not due to a plot or conspiracy by big business, but because we are 
in the midst of a government by confusion, bewilderment, and 
reprisals, which has destroyed confidence and has no plans or pro- 
gram to check the Roosevelt depression of its own making, and help 
the unemployed or needy, except by creating more relief and more 
deficits. It is a disastrous and vicious circle in which the wage 
earners are the real sufferers and pay in jobs, health, misery, and 
destitution. 

I received a letter today from one of America’s foremost his- 
torians in which he says, “As you know, I have been on the whole 
sympathetic to the New Deal, but it seems to me that Jackson and 
Ickes have been behaving in a shamefully reckless manner and 
a given you and your party a tremendous amount of ammuni- 

on.“ 


“Whom the gods would destroy, they first make mad.“ The 
attempts to place the blame on big business for the depression, as 
if business was not already burdened with taxes and trying to keep 
its head above water, will not deceive the American people, who 
want to hold on to the jobs they have or get new ones. 

Tt is obvious to any fair-minded person that the administration 
is engaged in the old Army game of passing the buck as to the 
responsibility for the Government-made Roosevelt depression. 
First it was the press, then it was Congress with a 4-to-1 Demo- 
cratic majority, then it was Wall Street, but re papers none of 


even 
carried the goat finding further and reduced it to an utter ab- 
surdity by blaming the World War veterans. 

Secretary Ickes claims that 60 rich families are to blame 
the concentration of wealth and coins new words to castigate and 
lambast big business, forgetting that the man on the street does 
not make much distinction between big or little business, and 
treats them all alike as of our capitalistic system based on 
2 Initiative and t, under which 50,000,000 Americans are 
employed. 

But what Secretary Ickes either overlooked or purposely evaded 
is the fact that there has been the biggest distribution of wealth 
in America during the last 7 years than ever before. Most mil- 
Uonatres have lost half of their fortunes and many have been 
wiped out entirely and are on relief or looking for jobs. What 
few big fortunes that are left are squeezed dry by Federal and 
State taxes amounting to approximately 90 percent. The biggest 
fortunes pay 79 percent in Federal income taxes and in addition 
to that are superimposed State income taxes as high as 15 percent 
in California, and numerous city and town taxes, real-estate and 
school taxes, gasoline and sales taxes, and finally dog taxes, which 
added together amount in some States to almost 100 percent. 

Iam not defending the concentration of wealth in the hands of 
a few or pleading in their behalf but am merely stating the facts 
to show the American people that Secretary Ickes and Mr. Jackson 
have only set up a rich bogeyman to shoot at. It is the oldest 
political trick in the world—when everything else fails, set up 
unpopular straw man and denounce and attack him vigorously. 

In this case Secretary Ickes has produced a straw man composed 
of 60 families, and every known means of propaganda, radio and 
otherwise, is used to line up 130,000,000 Americans against this 
villainous , the alleged source of all evil and the sponsor 
and sole author of the depression. 

I have too much faith in the American people and in their in- 
telligence to believe for a moment that they will fall for such 
flimsy and transparent alibis. If there is monopol 


either big or little, and trying to blame it for the present depres- 
sion. It accomplishes nothing except to further destroy confi- 
dence, promote class hatred, and bring misery and unemployment 
to American labor. 


President Roosevelt 2 years ago, when the economic outlook was 
improving and just before the elections in 1936, took full political 
advantage of the situation and naturally claimed credit for it by 
saying, “We planned it that way, let no one tell you differently.” 
Today, with 11,000,000 American 


other group of our citizens. 

President Roosevelt is solely responsible for the depression. No 
Chief Executive ever had one-half the power that he holds and 
has held for the past 6 years, and none has ever squandered 
billions of wealth as he has. He concluded his speech to Congress 
with an oratorical flourish by saying, “I do not propose to let the 
people down,” but unless he changes the unsound and extrava- 
gant New Deal policies and stops his attacks on business and the 
Supreme Court and inciting class against class, he will let the 
people and the Nation down. 

She pant — permits of no further evasions, alibis, or 
smoke screens, Let the President, if he does not want to let the 
people down, act immediately to restore confidence, stimulate 
a og industry, and revive employment for our loyal and indus- 
co ey i e eee tor 
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Do Not Mislead the Veterans 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 6, 1938 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL OF U. 8. VETERANS 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, it has lately come to my atten- 
tion that efforts are still continually being made by politi- 
cians and others to place the war veterans of our country in 
an unfavorable light before our people. Certain leaders are 
induced to lend themselves to undemocratic and un-Ameri- 
can movements which abrogate the civil rights of Americans. 
And their influence with their comrades is used to aline the 
veterans as a group against those who are striving to better 
the lot of the American people. 

The average veteran is the most patriotic of citizens and 
his patriotism is often taken advantage of on the plea that 
bolshevism or nazi-ism, or fascism is about to be thrust on 
an unwilling country. In reality those who would mislead 
the veterans are using them to stifle the legitimate aspira- 
tions of groups of our citizens, just as patriotic, just as 
worthy, and just as much entitled to the protection of our 
Government as they themselves. I trust that the great rank 
and file of the war veterans of America will henceforth re- 
fuse to follow unworthy leadership; and that they will be 
found in the ranks of those who are trying to guarantee to 
a Americans the free exercise of all the rights of citizen- 

p. 

In this connection I should like to read a resolution which 

was recently adopted by the Council of U. S. Veterans. 


Whereas the C. I. O. has been attempting to exercise the peace- 
e the O. Os Te e dE MCE eet 
ereas the C. I. O., in so doing, has followed proced 
calculated to avoid violence; 7 ý aa 
Whereas racketeers and professional Americans disguising them- 
selves under the cloak of a false Americanism, have used their 
connections with certain veterans to represent veterans in general 
ane to the exercise of such rights by the C. I. O. in Jersey 
Whereas such racketeers and professional Americans have caused 
a meeting to be held of 3,000 alleged war veterans, and by false 
da led these alleged and misguided veterans to voice op- 
position to the exercise of such rights by the C. I. O. in Jersey 
City, and encouraged the expression by such meeting of threats of 
violence in the event the C. I. O. attempted to exercise such 
rights in Jersey City; 
Whereas the action of such racketeers and professional Ameri- 
cans, aforesaid, and their encouragement of violence, constitutes 
a grave menace to the free functioning of our cherished American 


Whereas the policy of the major veterans’ organizations and of 
deere in general, is to preserve neutrality in industrial 
organ on; 

Whereas the policy of the major veterans’ organizations and of 
veterans in general is to give full support to the Const 
8 States of America; = e 

ereas freedom of speech. press, and of assembly; freedom 
from unreasonable arrests and seizures, and freedom ty move at 
will within the United States are among the fundamental civil 
ꝶ6＋ðß1f cighie baee ainreen hava regia 
ereas these ve always nr ded as inalien- 
7272 Cer ae 
have been ruthlessly ab ted b; - 
thorities of Jersey City; 78 las 

Whereas, y today, when the forces of tyranny and dic- 
tatorship menace the well-being of the people of the world, it is 
vital that democracy remain inviolate in these United States: 

Whereas the actions of the authorities of Jersey City threaten 
that democracy; 

Whereas the Council of U. S. Veterans, Inc., was organized for 
the primary purpose of preserving our American democracy: 

Resolved— 

(1) That we, the Council of U. S. Veterans, Inc., hereby con- 
demn the action aforesaid on the part of said racketeers and pro- 
fessional Americans, and in their attempt to misrepresent and 
misguide our American veterans, 

(2) That we, the Council of U. S. Veterans, Inc., hereby fully 
affirm the faith of our American war veterans in the free exercise 
of our American liberties. 
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(3) That we, the Council of U. S. Veterans, Inc., hereby record 
our opposition to the wholesale abrogation of civil rights by and 
the dictatorial tactics of the authorities of Jersey City aforesaid. 

(4) That we, the Council of U. S. Veterans, Inc., a Nation-wide 
group of progressive war veterans, hereby offer to cooperate with 
all other groups who have already expressed their opposition to 
that abrogation and to those tactics in their efforts to restore civil 
liberties and democracy to their rightful place in Jersey City. 

Dated at New York City this 31st day of December 1937. 

Counc. or U. S. VETERANS, INC., 
By Samvet Rossins, Chairman. 


Officers: Samuel Robbins, chairman; S. B. Corr, vice chairman; 
Merritt Crawford, secretary; C. E. Burton, treasurer; Gardner Jack- 
son, legislative representative, 


The Boileau Amendment to Agricultural Act of 1937 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 6, 1938 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, the following article was taken 
from the Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer of December 18, 
1937: 


[From the Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, December 18, 1937] 
DANGER TO DAIRYMEN 

Congressmen from some of the dairy regions, including at least 
two from Wisconsin, have been fretting over the disaster that may 
come to the d if a sizable acreage is taken out of corn, 
wheat, and cotton and put into legumes and grass. 

Representative KNUTSON, of Minnesota, for instance, on noting 
that a 5,000,000-acre reduction in cotton acreage was called for, 
declared: 


“The acreage taken out of production would be devoted to the 
growing of legumes. Five million acres would produce from 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons of alfalfa. There is only one class of 
livestock to which we feed alfalfa—dairy cattle. Assuming 3 tons 
of alfalfa to a cow and 200 pounds of butter per cow per year, 
this would make a total increased production of butter of 900,- 
000,000 pounds. Where would that leave the dairy farmers of the 
North?” 

Instead of worrying about what might happen, it might be more 
sensible to look back to what actually has happened. In 1935, for 
instance, over 30,000,000 acres were taken out of basic crops and 
put into forage and grass. Was the dairyman ruined? 

Representative Hoox, of Michigan, in the same congressional 
debate, said: 

“On the contrary, the cash income received by farmers for dairy 
products increased from $985,009,000 in 1932 to $1,417,000,000 in 
1936, an increase of 43 percent. In the State of Wisconsin the in- 
come of dairy producers increased from $93,573,000 in 1932 to 
$131,916,000 in 1935, an increase of 41 percent. Does it look as 
though the Wisconsin dairy interests or the dairy interests of the 
Nation were injured by the increase in legumes and grasses en- 
couraged on millions of acres by the programs authorized by 
Congress and administered by the A. A. A.?” 

We like the way Wisconsin Congressmen are pushing a program 
of subsidizing increased consumption of milk. We think, as these 
Congressmen do, that dairy interests should have a greater share 
in the special tariff fund set aside for agriculture. 

But we wish that dairy State Congressmen in general would quit 
fussing over imaginary troubles and spend more time worrying 
over the real menace to the future of dairying. 

An increased acreage of grass and legumes in the South and 
West is not going to ruin the dairyman. We know that from ex- 
ence. 

But if cotton, corn, and wheat growers go broke again, as they 
did in 1932, and start to milking cows, that will ruin dairying. We 
know that from experience, too. 

The businesslike thing for dairy-State Congressmen to do now 
is to help corn, cotton, and wheat farmers work out a plan to 
Keep income up in those fields, not for the sake of the corn, cot- 
ton, and wheat farmers, but for the sake of the dairyman. 

And incidentally, if they cooperate with other farm States on 
this, the dairy States will have a lot better chance of getting help 
in using Federal funds to distribute dairy products to the under- 
nourished, 

THAT BOILEAU AMENDMENT 

In the course of the debate in the House of Representatives over 
the farm bill, Representative Boreau, of Wisconsin, succeeded in 
getting his amendment on the use of diverted ado: 


The amendment provides that land taken out of production of 
basic crops shall not be used to raise feed for dairy cattle whose 
product is marketed off the farm, 
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In other words, the family cow, whose product is consumed on 
the farm, can be pastured on land taken out of cotton or corn; 
but an additional cow, whose cream would be sold off the farm, 
cannot be so 


pastured. 

There are three points about this amendment that Wisconsin 
farmers should note: 

1. It is unnecessary, since past experience proves that increase 
of dairying in the Cotton, Corn, and Wheat Belts was unimportant 
even when the A. A. A. transferred 30,000,000 acres from these crops 
byl and grass. 

It cannot be enforced, since it would mean policing every pas- 
ture and hay mow to make sure that a wisp of grass or h 
get into the mouth of the wrong cow. * 


3. It handicaps the Wisconsin dairyman, since many Wisconsin 
pat Wee land init p tea thet Dora Eee ena 
use diverted feed-grain acreage to supply their at herds with 

W. Delleve that Representative Bo assoc 

e ve ILEAU 
really trying to be of service to — — But this 
time they have missed the mark a long way. Wisconsin farmers 
can 52 i nas this mistake will be corrected before the bill 

I wish to make the following statement in addition to the 
above quotation: 

THE BOILEAU-M’NARY AMENDMENT 

The Boileau-McNary amendment to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1937 is contrary to good farming and live- 
stock management practices, against the public welfare, in 
that livestock producers and the consuming public will be 
made to suffer, and instead of offering farmers a cooperative 
program, provides shackling regimentation, the effect of 
which would be to largely nullify the purpose of the bill by 
making it ridiculous and difficult to administer honestly. 

Section 66, page 171, of H. R. 8505, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1937, prohibits the use for market of any 
grasses and legumes or other soil-conserving crops grown on 
land normally used for the production of cotton, wheat, rice, 
tobacco, or field corn. It requires that these soil-conserving 
crops be used only to conserve the soil, or for home food and 
feed purposes on the farm. The major reason given for the 
inclusion of this clause was to protect the dairy, livestock, 
and poultry industries. However, practical dairymen and 
livestock producers know that it will not accomplish this pur- 
pose and, on the other hand, will work a hardship on live- 
stock and poultry producers who need increased pasturage 
and roughage crops in order to achieve efficient production. 
Corn, cotton, and wheat produce far more feed units per acre 
than pasturage grasses and legumes as a class; hence a shift 
to more grass and roughage, at the expense of these crops in 
surplus, will not be followed by overproduction of dairy or 
livestock products, but by lowered production costs and im- 
provement in quality of meat and milk, and more stable live- 
stock and dairy industries. 

During 2 of the last 4 years, great droughts have affected 
the majority of the agricultural acreage of the Nation. All 
available pasture and roughage crops were needed to keep 
livestock alive, but, owing to the shortage of pasture and 
roughage, livestock numbers, particularly of beef cattle, were 
greatly reduced. During each of the last 4 years droughts 
have operated on an extensive scale, involving a number of 
States. It would appear most unreasonable to include provi- 
sions that would keep farmers from feeding desperately 
needed livestock pasture and roughage crops produced under 
the conservation program during periods of drought, or for 
feeding at all times to cheapen production costs and improve 
the health of herds and flocks. 

Fencing of all acreage planted to soil-conserving crops 
under the program would be necessary in order honestly to 
carry out the Boileau-McNary restrictions. The expense of 
such a fencing program would be an imposition on farmers, 

As the act now stands, with the Boileau-McNary amend- 
ment included, the butter-and-egg money that goes to the 
housewife on most farms would be called into question. 
Usually the excess eggs, butter, poultry, and meat products 
produced above the farm-family needs are sold by the house- 
wife. The above clause states that the soil-conserving crops 
may be used for feeding livestock producing for the farm but 
not for the market. This would prevent the wives of all 
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cooperators from securing a small, but often much-needed, 
addition to the family cash—a vicious provision that invades 
even the farm-family pocketbook as well as penalizing local 
consumers of seasonal products produced beyond the need of 
farm families. 

The Boileau-McNary amendment defeats the purposes of 
the act and strikes at the vitals of effective livestock feeding 
and management, and if it prevails will largely nullify the 
soil-conserving and agricultural-adjustment features of the 
program. 


You and Your Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 6, 1938 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, nothing in this world is per- 
manent but change. Everywhere we are going from the old 
to the new. We do not know where we are going, but our 
civilization is in a transition, The world is in a turmoil— 
whether we wish it or not, we are going from the old to a 
new civilization. We are discarding our old clothes, the 
clothes of yesterday, and putting on new clothes, the clothes 
of tomorrow—the clothes of 130,000,000 men, women, and 
children. 

How well these new clothes—this new civilization—will fit 
us depends upon our vision, courage, and intelligence. 
Whether the change will be for the better or for the worse 
depends upon us—the American people. This new civiliza- 
tion will be ours. It will not be under the control of the 
international bankers. Our sails are set; we are sailing 
unknown seas. 

The time has come when the intelligent people of this 
Nation must get together. They must do some clear think- 
ing. They must solve the problem of unemployment and 
poverty in the midst of abundance. Unless they do this, this 
Nation cannot endure. 

After 5 years of this administration, which was going to 
drive the money changers out of the temple, we find that our 
Uncle Sam still prints the Federal Reserve notes and gives 
them to the money changers through the Federal Reserve 
Banking System for seven-tenths of 1 cent per bill—the cost 
of printing. 

It makes no difference whether that bill is a one-dollar 
bill or a thousand-dollar bill, or whether they keep it for 1 
year or 20 years, all they ever pay Uncle Sam for it is seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per bill—the cost of printing. There were 
on June 30, 1937, $4,495,210,935 of Federal Reserve notes 
outstanding. 

Who is this Uncle Sam that is so generous to these large 
bankers? It is you, the American people—it is the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Our Government prints the 
money and gives it to the large bankers through the Federal 
Reserve Banking System for nothing save the cost of print- 
ing. This is done in violation of the constitutional provision 
which provides that Congress shall have power to “coin 
money and regulate the value thereof.” 

This constitutional provision clearly means that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should control the money and 
credit of the country, but instead the money and credit busi- 
ness of the Nation has been turned over and farmed out by 
our Government to the Federal Reserve Banking System—a 
private institution. 

This Nation is still sick—it is hungry. Millions are still 
in want and rags in the midst of plenty—in the midst of the 
so-called surplus of food—and yet for some strange reason 
the hungry cannot get any of this surplus. We know that 
the law of supply and demand still exists—we know that the 
supply is here and that the demand is here, but that for 
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some strange reason the law of supply and demand does 
not function—that the demand somehow is kept away from 
the supply. We know that for some strange reason one- 
third of our 130,000,000 people are still ill-fed, ill-clad, and 
ill-housed. 

Why does this administration and Congress permit the 
great American engine to continue to be stalled? They 
know what the trouble is. They know that the trouble is 
that we have not enough real money in actual circulation to 
measure the energy of our people—not enough money to 
do the Nation’s business. They know that we still have the 
demand and that we still have the supply, but that the great 
mass lacks purchasing power—enough money with which to 
exchange the things produced by human energy with one 
another. 

Money is almost as old as man. It existed before the dawn 
of history. It is not the result of planning, but of growth— 
it is the product of necessity. Long years ago, as now, men 
dreamed and talked of money. Then, as now, it has been 
responsible for much good and also for much evil. It has 
elevated and it has also debased men and women; it has 
made and wrecked homes, and has made and destroyed civi- 
lizations. 

Money is one of the important elements of civilization. Its 
proper use has brought happiness and prosperity to millions, 
while its manipulation and abuse has brought hunger, want, 
and rags in the midst of plenty. It has been responsible for 
countless suicides, as well as premature deaths from mental 
suffering. Its improper use has made liars and thieves of 
men, has brought about murder, betrayal, imprisonment, 
electrocutions, and executions. Yet our civilization cannot 
continue without it. Its proper use will bring about the 
true grandeur and future destiny of our Nation, a nation 
with hope and aspiration and an equal opportunity for all. 

The desirability and necessity of exchanging commodities 
was the forerunner of money. Primitive man, who had but a 
few wants and a few articles, got along very well with barter 
and trade, but as civilization advanced, as it became more 
complicated and complex—as human wants and the standard 
of living increased—it became necessary to have some method, 
other than barter and trade, to facilitate the exchangeability 
of commodities. 

Primitive man, whose world of activity was limited to a local 
community, found it easy to exchange one commodity for 
another with his neighbor, such as chickens for ducks, eggs 
for vegetables, and so forth. But as the human family grew, 
as population increased, and with the coming of the division 
of labor and the industrial age, some common medium of 
exchange became necessary. 

With the coming of the steamboat, railroad, telephone, and 
telegraph, the radio, and the airplane we annihilated time 
and space. Communication and transportation took on 
lightninglike speed. Distant people and communities were 
made almost as accessible as our next-door neighbor. Civili- 
zation had advanced far beyond the limits of trade and 
barter. A common yardstick with which to measure and 
exchange commodities had become absolutely essential for 
the welfare and happiness of the people. 

This need of a medium of exchange—of money—led na- 
tions to adopt, by universal consent, some commodity which 
was generally desired or useful as the standard of value as 
a yardstick with which the value of all other commodities 
was measured. The commodity so selected became man’s 
first money. 

Different materials or commodities were used for money 
during different periods of civilization and by different na- 
tions. Gold and silver were not the only commodities used 
as money. Among some of the oldest money known was 
paper money made from mulberry bark. Goats, sheep, and 
cattle; crystal salt; sea shells; and many other materials and 
commodities all were at one time used as a medium of ex- 
change—as money. 

In our own country sea shells were made into beads known 
as Wampum and used as money, as were handmade nails, 
tobacco, and whisky. This kind of money was not the result 
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or sanction of any law but was that adopted by universal 
consent. The materials and commodities used were in some 
instances, but not in all, useful as necessities of life or orna- 
mental and desirable for adornment. 

The subject of money is easily understood and easily ana- 
lyzed. Yet few people know anything about it other than 
that it is something much to be desired. May we ask what is 
money? What is its purpose and function? Money is not 
gold. Money is not silver. Money is not paper. Money, as 
such, has no intrinsic value—it is not wealth. It is a unit of 
exchange, a measure of values, a common denominator with 
which we measure the comparative values of commodities; it 
is a yardstick with which we measure the value of the things 
produced by the energy of a people. 

Besides being a yardstick—a medium of exchange—money 
also represents the accumulated wealth of a nation. It serves 
as a storage of individual credit, produced by mental and 
physical energy, which may be exchanged for property. It 
serves as negotiable credit in the present or future acquisition 
of property, the value of which is measured by it as a 
yardstick. 

It was because of this storage of values or credits that 
originally the material or commodity used as money was in 
fact wealth and had intrinsic value. That was when civili- 
zation was just emerging from barter and trade—when the 
material used was universally accepted as money because it 
had value. But that age has long passed. Money is now 
made by law—made full legal tender by a sovereign govern- 
ment. It no longer has intrinsic value as such. It is a yard- 
stick with which we measure and exchange present and 
future wealth. 

With the dollar as a medium of exchange—a yardstick—we 
measure the school teacher’s ability to teach school. With it 
we measure the banker’s, the merchant’s, and the lawyer’s 
ability to serve his community. With that same yardstick we 
measure the manufacturer’s, the laborer’s, and the farmer’s 
ability to produce the things we need. 

Money has been well defined as “that which passes freely 
from hand to hand throughout the community in final dis- 
charge of debts and full payment for commodities, being ac- 
cepted equally without reference to the character or credit 
of the person who offers it, and without the intention of the 
person who receives it to consume it, or enjoy it, or apply it to 
any other use than, in turn, to tender it to others in discharge 
of debts or payments for commodities.” 

In each and every case the dollar itself, used as money, 
has no value. It may be of paper or of gold or of silver. It 
functions just the same. It measures the things produced by 
energy. It is a dollar because the Government of the United 
States, in its sovereign capacity, has made it a dollar—has 
made it full legal tender for all public and private debts; 
has made it a medium of exchange. 

We know that there can be too much as well as too little 
money; too many as well as too few yardsticks. In the past, 
because we had no means by which we could control the 
issue of money, we used as a limitation, first, gold and silver 
and later just gold. In other words, we limited the prosperity 
of our people to the amount of gold mined or discovered. 

All the gold in the world could be put into a 40-foot cube. 
For years we attempted to make this commodity the standard 
of values for all other commercial commodities. We at- 
tempted to chain the energy of 1,800,000,000 people to this 
40-foot cube of gold. We hindered and hampered the prog- 
ress of the world by attempting to make this yellow metal 
the sole yardstick with which to measure the energy of the 
civilized world. 

Now, however, because of rapid transportation and com- 
munication, anyone can find out from the Department of 
Labor in Washington the daily average price level of from 
800 to 1,000 principal commercial commodities, and the 
amount of money can and ought to be governed by a scientific 
use of these average price levels. 

Our money system is man-made. It can be man-con- 
trolled. We have permitted this system to wreck and all 
but destroy us with panics and depressions. We have per- 
mitted it to become our master in place of our servant. If 
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we escape with our Nation intact from this depression or 
recession, then we are stupid if we permit ourselves to 
continue in economic slavery and bondage because of our 
corroded monetary system. 

When Congress once establishes a scientific average price 
level based upon commercial commodities, then no one will 
ever again think of going back to a rigid gold standard. We 
will never again limit our prosperity and achievements to 
the law of accident—to the amount of gold that we can 
discover. Money will then be scientifically regulated so as 
to steady the price level. It will then assume its true func- 
Nav as a medium of exchange not subject to private manipu- 
ation. 

The adoption of the single, gold standard in 1873 was 
brought about by the foreign and domestic manipulators 
of our money and credit. Secretly and by stealth they had 
incorporated into a long bill dealing with money a few lines 
demonetizing silver. This bill was passed by a Congress that 
apparently did not realize just what its action meant. Even 
President Grant stated afterwards that had he known that 
that bill demonetized silver he would not have signed it. 

It was these manipulators who originated the phrases 
“sound money,” flat money,” “inflation,” and “debasing 
the currency.” These are the phrases, parrotlike repeated, 
behind which these manipulators—the racketeers who have 
all but wrecked the world—have found refuge and created 
a monetary system that is a disgrace to our intelligence. 

In closing, permit me to state that in these remarks I have 
quoted freely from my book recently published entitled 
“You and Your Money.” 


Chief Cause of Present Recession 
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HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 6, 1938 


LETTER FROM HON. ROBERT L. OWEN, EX-SENATOR FROM 
OKLAHOMA, GIVING HIS VIEWS ON THE CHIEF CAUSE 
OF THE PRESENT RECESSION IN BUSINESS 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a very illuminating and inter- 
esting letter from Hon. Robert L. Owen, ex-Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

This letter is in response to a letter from me requesting a 
statement as to what he thinks is the chief cause of the 
present recession. Senator Owen is perhaps the best- 
informed man on finance in the United States. His letter 
should be read by every Member of the Congress. 

The letter is as follows: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., January 4, 1937. 
Hon. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
Chairman, Oklahoma Delegation, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran WILBURN: Your letter of January 3, requesting my view 
on the chief cause of the recession of 1937, has been received and 
it gives me pleasure to comply in the hope it may help the Okla- 
homa delegation assist in correcting the chief cause, and in 
preventing the recurrence. All depressions are caused by the 
contraction of the money supply. For example: 

On June 10, 1920, the Republican national convention de- 
manded the courageous and intelligent contraction of credit and 
currency as a means of lowering the cost of living. This action 
was to give political support to a secret resolution of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the class A directors of the Federal Reserve 

. Immediately before this action of the Republican na- 
tional convention, in a secret meeting of May 18, 1920, the Re- 
serve Board and the class A directors had resolved on a drastic 
contraction of credit and currency. Senator Harding, the Repub- 
lican candidate for President, emphasized this demand for the 
contraction of the money supply in his speech of acceptance. A 
contraction of $5,000,000,000 of credit and currency immediately 
ensued, causing the depression of 1921 and increasing the pur- 
chasing power of money in terms of commodities and labor 80 
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percent within 12 months. That panic cost our present Governor, 
E. W. Marland, $20,000,000 by the shrinkage of value of his oil in 
storage. He will probably remember it. It cost the American 
people in 1921 a loss of $15,000,000,000 in national income. It 
reduced the average price of agricultural commodities more than 
half and the value of farm lands over $20,000,000,000 in market 
price. It converted the Federal Reserve Banking System from a 
powerful useful servant into a dangerous public enemy. I fore- 
cast this depression on May 18, 1920, on the floor of the Senate. 
At the next Democratic convention a resolution was adopted 
denouncing this action of the Republican Party and demanding 
that the Federal Reserve System be restored to its original pur- 
pose as a servant of the people. Please see this of the 
Democratic platform of 1924, which I had the honor to write as 
a member of the resolutions committee. This plank received no 
attention in the campaign of 1924 by the then Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency, who was a conservative. Ben Strong, 
as governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, then used 
his great power to stabilize money until his death in 1928, when 
Herbert Hoover was elected. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve banks were 
controlled by reactionaries, and they pursued a policy of contract- 
ing credit to the businessmen of the United States on the theory 
of controlling speculation by raising the interest rates to a pro- 
hibitive point and permitting fantastic rates of interest on call 
money in the security exchanges. In May 1929 I warned Herbert 
Hoover of the necessary consequence of this action by the Board 
and the banks and the importance of his administration taking 
steps to abate the depression which must ensue, and which fol- 
lowed in 1929-82, during which the most violent contraction of 
credit took place. The banks contracted loans and deposits and 
the money supply by about twenty billions, which completed the 
ruin of the farmers of the country, destroyed about a hundred 
billions of the market price of stocks and bonds, and reduced the 
volume of check money to one-third of what it was in 1929. This 
volume of check money fell from twelve hundred and thirty bil- 
lions in 1929 to four hundred and thirty billions in 1932. It re- 
sulted in hoarding the bank deposits that remained in banks. It 
resulted in the hoarding of pocket money to such an enormous 
extent that over a thousand communities in the United States 
resorted to the manufacture of money for their own use in the 
form of scrip money and barter exchange. The Chase National 
Bank now has on exhibit 2,000 samples of this scrip money manu- 
factured by these communities on paper, wood, etc. Fifteen mil- 
lion people were thrown out of employment. The national pro- 
duction fell from eighty-one billions to thirty-eight billions. The 
national revenues fell to one-half. Our exports and imports fell 
to one-third; and Roosevelt was elected to correct these conditions 
and restore the normal, predepression price level of commodities 
and property. The chief cause in 1921, in 1932, and in 1937 has been 
the contraction of the available money supply upon which the coun- 
try is compelled to do business. Under Roosevelt, the volume of 
our credit money was increased $10,000,000,000 by the sale of bonds 
to the banks who created demand bank deposits in exchange for 
bonds sold therh. By this increase of ten billions of demand bank 
deposits our national income was increased to sixty-eight billions, 
as the President correctly stated in his address of January 3. Our 
national production uniformly runs three times the amount of our 
national demand bank deposits in circulation. This is a fixed ratio, 
and just in proportion as these demand bank deposits in circula- 
tion are increased there will be an increase in our national produc- 
tion three times such increase. The increase of ten billions under 
Roosevelt increased our national income thirty billions. These 
facts have been fully set forth in the evidence before the commit- 
tees of Congress and in the book, Stabilized Dollars—Permanent 
Prosperity, which I sent to the Members of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion on January 9, 1937. Copies of this book were also furnished 
to the leading Members of Congress and to every Member of the 
Senate and to every member of the Federal Reserve Board and to 
eee i of President Roosevelt's Cabinet and President Roosevelt 

By December 1936 the demand bank deposits had increased to 
about twenty-four billions, nearly the same in volume as they 
were in 1929; but the loss of confidence which had taken place 
in the country and which caused the hoarding of pocket money, 
in the manner above described, caused a large part of these de- 
mand bank deposits of 1936 to be hoarded, so that in 1936 we 
only obtained six hundred billions of check money debited on 
the books of the banks; as against twelve hundred and thirty 
billions of check money debited on the books of the banks in 1929. 
In 1937 the banks blindly pursued the same policy of contraction. 
During 1937 they contracted credit over two thousand millions; 
but the chief cause of the depression of 1937 was the contraction 
by the hoarding of demand bank deposits, which occurred in this 
way. The opposition to the Roosevelt administration prophesied 
a depression and the advice was given by leading financiers to their 
friends, who owned billions of dollars of stocks, to sell their stocks 
for cash; because such stocks, in their opinion, were going to fall 
in value. And they argued that it was better for their clients to 
sell stocks that would fall in value and accumulate cash, and 
hold the cash as demand bank deposits; because such demand 
bank deposits, as cash, would increase in purchasing power as 
the depression proceeded. As this process took place, beginning 
in March, it became increasingly worse, until the crash took 
paoe during August, September, October, and the months which 
'ollowed. 

Most unfortunately, Mr. Morgenthau and Mr. Eccles of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board steadily pursued a contraction policy and 
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warned the country against inflation, and thereby justified the 
pro which resulted in the sale of securities and the hoard- 
ing of demand bank deposits. Mr. Roosevelt’s monetary advisers 
repeatedly assured him that the banks were full of money and 
that we did not need any more money. They did not realize that 
demand bank deposits when hoarded cease to function as a me- 
dium of exchange and was a contraction of the money supply. 
They did not perceive that demand bank deposits which are 
hoarded do not function in the payment of wages and salaries, or 
in the purchase of inventories. They did not perceive that de- 
mand bank deposits hoarded were not available for the payment 
of taxes, or of debts, or interest on debts, or for the purchase of 
securities. They did not perceive that their advice was playing 
into the hands of the speculators in money. And now Mr. Roose- 
velt, in his address of January 3, acknowledges that the depression 
of 1937 has filled many people with perplexity. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that liquid capital was not working and that the 
objectives of Andrew Jackson and Woodrow Wilson were not yet 
fully achieved. Fortunately, the perplexity can be soon ended by 
recognizing the truth. I was pleased with Mr. Roosevelt's ad- 
dress to the Congress because it was full of good sense and sound 
principle, and I was particularly pleased when he said that the 
work of Andrew Jackson and of Woodrow Wilson in trying to con- 
trol these forces had not been completed. 

The ambition of Jackson to prevent the money speculators from 
controlling the Government and the efforts of Woodrow Wilson 
to establish a monetary system that would safeguard the public 
interest against the money speculators can be carried to a success- 
ful conclusion by the Congress perfecting the Banking Act of 1935, 
and giving the power to the Government to offset and prevent 
either the undue expansion or contraction of our money by tho 
privately owned banks and by the depositors in the privately 
owned banks who speculate in money, 

Various bills have been introduced having this end in view. 

The Goldsborough bill of May 2, 1932, passed by the House 
of Representatives 289 to 60, was supported by Republicans and 
Democrats alike. It proposed a simple remedy of restoring the nor- 
mal predepression price level and the normal predepression value 
of property and then stabilizing the dollar at that normal level. 
It was the friends of this bill that nominated Roosevelt and 
elected him in 1932 and 1936. It was because the American people 
were convinced of Roosevelt’s sound heart and patriotic purpose 
to serve the people by protecting them against the evils from the 
speculating in money that gave him the tremendous majority in 
1936, and will give still larger majorities to those who accomplish 
what he had intended to accomplish in restoring and stabilizing 
money to a normal predepression level. The Patman bill, now 
pending in Congress; the Binderup bill, now pending in Congress; 

e Senate bill 1990, introduced by Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma, 
have this objective plainly declared. It is my matured opinion, 
after many years of research in this fleld of the public control of 
credit, that this administration could end this depression in 30 
days by taking over the Reserve banks and declaring the monetary 
policy set forth in these bills to restore the predepression price 
level and the predepression value of property and stabilize our 
money through public control, by the passage of a statutory con- 
gressional monetary policy, upon which men could rely with de- 
pendable security; hoarded money would go into circulation; the 
demand bank deposits now hoarded would be released and would 
flow at once into all forms of property and become money in active 
circulation. With the Reserve Board and the Reserve banks hav- 
ing power to expand credit by the purchase of bonds and bankable 
assets and to contract credit by the sale of bonds and bankable 
assets, the Government would be in a position to offset the ex- 
pansion and contraction by money speculators and the specula- 
tion in money, as such, would cease to exert its harmful influence 


as in the past. 

The greatest opportunity to serve the people of the United States 
and the people of the world by stabilizing the American dollar is 
at hand, and I have not the slightest doubt that this administra- 
tion will perceive this and govern itself accordingly. 

The life of democracy itself is at stake, and the life of capitalism 
is at stake. The capitalistic system of America, with its weak- 
nesses healed, can become, and should become, an example to the 
whole world of how to achieve the highest standard of living con- 
sistent with every reasonable liberty to the citizen. The world 
looks to America for relief. We now definitely know the cause of 
our troubles. It is no secret, notwithstanding the public press ig- 
nores the vital facts and still confuses the public with a deluge 
of economic jargon attributing the depression to everything else 
but the right cause. Of course, there are other contributory 
causes. Economic stability is the great objective. But economic 
stability without monetary stability is absolutely impossible. 

The President said in his letter to Senator Barkiey when BARK- 
LEY became the leader of the Senate that the perfection of the 
banking system was the responsibility of Congress. It is the joint 
responsibility of the Congress and of the President. His monetary 
advisers, who have erred, can easily correct their error and should 
do so by a frank recognition of the truth of what I have stated to 
you in this letter. 

The control of the political government by those who speculate in 
money should be forever terminated by the wise and friendly 
action of the Congress. I do not believe those who speculate in 
money are necessarily public enemies or, as a rule, have any intent 
whatever to harm the public. They are concerned in making 
money, not necessarily hurting other people. They are children, 
too, who have not thoroughly understood the consequences of their 
own acts; but, under financial leadership, such forces have defeated 
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the people in the public control of money over and over again. 
They defeated Bryan in 1896, in 1900, and in 1908 by the threat of 
a panic, and some of them are hoping for the defeat of democracy 
now by the depression of 1937 and its evil consequences; and they 
are charging the administration with having caused the panic for 
which the money speculators are chiefly responsible, and for which, 
in substantial part, the monetary advisers of Roosevelt, who have 
listened too much to “conservative” advice, are also in part sub- 
stantially ble. 

With the earnest prayer that the Congress and our great and 
able President shall be divinely guided in this crisis, I remain 
as ever, 

Faithfully your friend, 
Rosert L. OWEN. 


“Sixty Families Speech” by Ickes—Wherein Several 
Other Things Are Discussed, Including Thomas 
Jefferson, Mr. Du Pont, and Henry Ford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 6, 1938 


RADIO SPEECH OF HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR, DECEMBER 30, 1937 


HEADACHE GIVEN SMUG MUGS AROUND NEW YEAR’S EVE BY MR. ICKES 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, the Honorable Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, broadcast a speech from the 
Nation’s Capital over the N. B. C. the day before New Lear's 
Eve—and I speak of the “sixty families speech”—and I in- 
clude it herewith by unanimous consent in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record. This speech, made so close upon New Year’s Eve, 
gave many of our smug mugs such a headache that they 
could not even celebrate on New Year's Eve. 

And, believing it a speech that should be read by the 
American people, I offered it for the Recorp, but it was 
objected to by Mr. WADSWORTH, of New York. Some Re- 
publicans said that they thought it all ought to be printed 
because it was such a rotten speech; however, they did object, 
which seems to indicate that they did not want it in the 
RECORD. 

Anyhow, I offered the speech for the Recorp again today, 
and my worthy Republican brethren did not object. The 
title of the speech is “It Is Happening Here.” 

RICH PEOPLE, LABOR HATERS; LABOR FANATICS AS POOR PEOPLE 

Without saying too much about Mr. Ickes’ speech, I will 
only make this assertion: There seems to be a lot of maudlin 
sentimentality about persons with big fortunes, who attempt 
to escape taxes, combines, and associations of big business. 
Whereas I believe in a square deal for business, as does the 
Democratic Party, the President, and also Mr. Ickes—I can- 
not refrain from saying that there are actually such things 
as big rich people, combines, big corporations, and labor 
haters, just as there are labor fanatics, little corporations, 
isolated organizations, and very poor people. 

At any rate, I believe it is a good thing to have this speech 
in the Recorp, and I trust that it will be read by all. 

The speech is as follows: 


Ir Is HAPPENING HERE 


America is in travail. A new America is developing in the womb 
of Time. . 

What kind of a new America will it be? 

Will it be an America which has learned how to fit an economic 
system of private enterprise to the traditions of our democracy? 

Will it be an America which will attain economic freedom for 
the average man, so that the political freedom of the Bill of Rights 
will become a reality and reach out in spirit to meet new conditions 
in the modern world? 

WHAT KIND OF AMERICA DO WE WANT? 

Or will it be another kind of America—an America in which 
a system of free enterprise has failed so badly as a method of dis- 
tributing goods that a disgusted people will welcome as a substi- 
tute one of the new-fashioned disciplined economies in which 
political liberty is regarded as a disruption of disci and an 
intolerable luxury, an America in which the mass will 
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yield democracy to a dictatorship either of the right or the left 
in exchange for the illusion of a living? 

We see clearly that no foreign nation today is the same nation 
that it was a century back; that many of the great nations today 
are different in character than they were only 10 or 15 years back. 
We say that Germany isn't Germany any more, Italy isn't Italy 
any more, England isn’t England any more. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 

57 7 50 we be getting ready to say, America isn’t America any 
more 

Because we have shifted no boundaries in 40 years, because we 
have fought no war in 20 years, because we have lived with the 
same words in the Constitution for 150 years, we are unaware of 
forces that are changing us. But underneath the unchanging 
words of the Constitution, underneath the unchanging appearance 
of our public institutions there is happening here, as truly as in 
Europe and Asia, a struggle for power, for the control of lives, 
labor, and possessions of a whole people—a struggle between the 
many and the few, a struggle between those who would live and 
IE Mvo ana. e eee e 
others. 

QUEENSBERRY OUT—NO HOLDS BARRED 

Here in America it is the old struggle between the power of 
money and the power of the democratic instinct. 

In the last few months this irreconcilable conflict, long growing 
in our history, has come into the open as never before, has taken 
on a form and an intensity which makes it clear that it must be 
fought through to a finish—until plutocracy or democracy, until 
America’s 60 families or America’s 120,000,000 people, win. 

WEALTH A FRANKENSTEIN MONSTER 

Economic power in this country does not rest in the mass of the 
people as it must if a democracy is to endure. 

Wealth is not equitably distributed, nor do its owners in the 
main even manage and control it. 

On the contrary, wealth has become so great and so concen- 
trated that, as a matter of fact, it controls those who possess it. 

About one-half of the wealth of this country is in corporate 
form and over one-half of it is under the domination of 200 cor- 
porations, which in turn are controlled by what Ferdinand Lund- 
berg in his recent book referred to as “America’s 60 families.” 

SIXTY FAMILIES GRABBED EVERYTHING 

Eight years ago America’s 60 families had held in their hands 
since the close of the World War complete dominion over the eco- 
nomic and political life of this country. They had lulled the 
American people into the conviction that if the people would grant 
conditions in which these 60 families would have confidence that 
they could do as they pleased, the 60 families would put capital 
to work, enterprise would boom, wages would rise, stocks would 
soar, and there would be two cars in every garage. The people 
gave the 60 families this confidence; gave the 60 families this 
trust in their benevolent despotism; in short, gave the 60 families 
then what they ask for today—and what happened? 

boot) bape ert | claimed genius as managers of private 
enterprise the amilies promptly led the American 
the worst peacetime catastrontin o known. e arto 

THE PEOPLE, THE GOVERNMENT, AND BENEVOLENT GRAVY 

Then the disillusioned people changed the government, 

The new government bailed the 60 families out of the conse- 
quences of their own mesmeric miscalculations and their unintelli- 
gent leadership of the system of private enterprise of which they 
had pretended to be master managers. It preserved the 
structures in which their capital was invested from going through 
the wringer of bankruptcy and reorganization and stock assessment. 
As an inevitable byproduct of preserving the capital structure from 
sang Dh gM Sela vasl to too ter aed 3 it preserved the 
management structure from go thro e er to ZƏ 
out incompetence and big pi ypas 1. 2785 eee 

Then government sought to modify the way in which the business 
of the Nation was done so that business confidence would be based 
upon the well-being and purchasing power of 120,000,000 people at 
the bottom standing on their own feet rather than upon the license 
of the 60 families at the top and upon their promises, in return for 
that license, to permit the gravy of their benevolence to trickle down 
to the exploited millions at the bottom. 

WE'RE CURED; LET'S BEAT UP THE DOCTOR! 

Government did get the economic system back on its feet; did 
succeed in doing a job where the 60 families had failed. 

Government had the system back on its feet so well at the time 
of the elections of 1936 that, as the President said in his Chicago 
speech, the patients—over their panic and raising their salaries— 
felt strong enough to throw their crutches at the doctor. 

And last spring government had the business of the country 
turning over so well that it thought it could safely heed the pleas 
of private enterprise to government to abandon the economic 
initiative. 

AND THEN WHAT HAPPENED? 

Pursuant to these pleas, Government cut down public expendi- 
tures to keep up purchasing power in order to meet the insistence 
of private enterprise that business confidence would be greater if 
Government would take steps to balance the Budget—assuaged the 
fears of the head of the biggest bank in the United States about 
runaway inflation—and turned over to the managers of private 
enterprise the responsibility they had said that they were eager 
and willing to assume. 

And what -happened? 
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DEMOCRACY GETS A ONE-TWO PUNCH ON THE CHIN 


Two things. First, the 60 families that were master-minding 
private enterprise proved to have learned nothing nor forgotten 
nothing since 1929 about the management of business under mod- 
ern conditions. They made the same mistakes they had made 
before 1929. They ran the stock market up and helped it to get 
started down. They did little or nothing to increase the purchas- 
ing power of labor to make up for the Government withdrawals 
and then ran prices to the sky so that the consumer refused to 
spend what they graciously let him earn. 

Mr. Robert Jackson, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, showed a relationship between monopoly prices and recovery 
last Sunday night which has not yet been answered. And the very 
fury of the denunciation of him shows how successfully he struck 
home. 

Second, the 60 families, um to learn to do business upon 
the Democratic terms of 1937, began to make demands and threats. 


REACTIONISM THROUGH 100 YEARS 


To Franklin D. Roosevelt and the overwhelming 
have three times approved his policies, they have made a threat like 
that which Nicholas Biddle, of the Bank of the United States, 100 
years ago made to Andrew Jackson—a threat that they will refuse 
to do business at all unless the President and the Congress and the 
people will repeal all that we have gained in the last 5 years and 
regrant them the suicidal Hcense they had enjoyed in 1929. 
SIXTY FAMILIES VERSUS 120,000,000 PEOPLE 


To the 120 million people of the United States, they have made 
the threat that unless they are free to speculate, free of regulations 
to protect the people’s money; unless they are free to accumulate 
through tricky corporations, without paying their share of taxes; 
unless they are free to dominate the rest of us without restrictions 
on their financial or economic power; unless they are once more 
free to do all of these things, then the United States is to have its 
first general sit-down strike—not of labor—not of the American 
people—but of the 60 families and of the capital created by the 
whole American people of which the 60 families have obtained 


control, 
AMERICA FACES A BLUFF—WHICH SHALL IT BE 


If the American people call this bluff, then the America that is 
to be will be a democratic America, a free America. 

If the American people d to this bluff, then the America 
that is to be will be a Big Fascist America—an enslaved 
America. 

The future of America depends upon whether Big Business 
can—now, within the coming session of Congress—be compelled 
to conform to our laws, be compelled to accept the will of the 
majority, be compelled to cooperate with the rest of us in trying 
to make democracy work. 

WEBSTER WAS WRONG THAT TIME 


Daniel Webster, a conservative of his day, in a memorable 
speech delivered at the bicentennial celebration of the landing of 
the Pilgrims, ascribed the growth and survival of dem- 
ocratic institutions in this country to the fact that wealth was 
equitably distributed; that everyone had a real and not an illusory 
chance to acquire an economic stake in the welfare of the country 
and that, in pi i a a a democracy involved no irreconcilable 
conflicts because economic power and political power existed in 
the great mass of the people. 

Since the earliest days of the Republic, due largely to the teach- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, the average American has feared—and 
has been taught to fear—the concentration of private economic 
power. He has always been suspicious of the dominating influence 
of large corporate enterprises, and not without reason. It has 
been a hard fight to preserve a free and a system of 
free individual enterprise against the inroads of concentrated eco- 
nomic power. 


millions who 


THE OLD FIGHT COMES AGAIN 
It is the same old fight, which has come to a head now. There 
are some who say that the fight cannot be won. But I am sure 
that it can be won. I am unwilling to choose between fascism 
and communism, because I believe that each of them is equally 
incompatible with democracy and with free individual enterprise. 
I am unwilling to see either democracy or free individual enter- 


fought to preserve our democ- 


increasing 
successive elections, I am unwilling to believe that private eco- 
nomic power will succeed in again securing mastery of the Govern- 
ment of these United States. 
THE NEW DEAL AGAINST THE BOURBONS 
And I am convinced that the fight can be won if the American 
people understand that the present struggle is not between the 
New Deal and the average enlightened businessman but between 
the New Deal and the Bourbons of the 60 families who have 
brought the rest of the businessmen of the United States under 
the terror of their domination. Only yesterday I had a telegram 
from Mr. George Foster Peabody, who has had as wide and as 


in’ 
prise making money for money's sake. fully supports 
the President's program as to holding companies because this pro- 
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gram is designed not to stifle but to encourage the fullest develop- 
ment of productive private enterprise. If there were more far- 
seeing leaders like Mr. Peabody in the business world today, there 
would be no conflict between business and government. 


WHO IS TO RUN THIS COUNTRY, ANYHOW? 


Those who try to make it appear that President Roosevelt is 
fighting business use the word “business” with a special meaning. 
When they speak of “businessmen” they refer to a small group 
of big-business monopolists. These are the people whose power 
President Roosevelt challenged during his first administration 
and whose power he is determined, on behalf of the whole Ameri- 
can people, to master during his second administration. 

Big business must be controlled if our democracy is to survive. 

Concentrated wealth and power in the hands of a few is just 
as dangerous today as it has been in times past when the people 
fought power and wealth in order to preserve their own human 


rights. 
FISCAL FEUDALISM AND DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR 


In other nations and at other times the people have been 
forced to carry upon their straining backs a feudal aristocracy 
that strutted the boards as knights and barons and earls. Here 
in America we have permitted the development of an even more 
oppressive system of moneyed aristocrats, of corporate earls, of 
ducal economic overlords. The moneyed aristocracy of America 
constitutes an even greater menace to our institutions than 
would a titled class with vintaged handles to their names. It is 
intolerable that the degree of our democracy should have to de- 


every nook and cranny of the land. 
EVEN JOHN b., In., HAD A TOUGH TIME 
To illustrate what I have said about 


individual stockholder was 
The president of this corporation had 
become involved in the Teapot Dome scandal. Mr. Rockefeller 


richest men in the world, to carry a stockholders’ meet- 
in a Rockefeller corporation, how much influence can an ordi- 
nary stockholder be expected to exercise in a company in which he 
has a small interest? 
Stockholders of a large corporation, like the subjects of a Fascist 
state, have only the right to vote yes.“ 
ECONOMIC AUTOCRACIES—THEY REALLY EXIST 
‘The fact is that under a democratic form of government we have 


controlled by a negligible number of their stockholders, 
WEALTH WIELDS POWER—AMERICA SHOULD KNOW IT 
Practically all of our greatest historical are famous be- 


Thomas Jefferson, our first great leader in this fight, knew what it 
was to be cursed as a Jacobin and a destroyer of 


WAR PROFITEERING AND FAMILY FORTUNES 


The great and liberal Lincoln not only had to fight the War 
between the States, he had to strive against the private profiteering 
which was the foundation of many of the family fortunes which 
now demand the right to rule over the lives and destinies of the 
American people. 

Newspapers published during the Presidency of Theodore Roose- 
velt were similar not only in tone but in verbiage to some of the 
— today. The first Roosevelt was constantly attempting to 

the great ons into line. It was he who denounced 
certain big businessmen of his day as malefactors of great wealth.” 

Woodrow Wilson carried on the cause when he brought about 
the establishment of the Federal Trade Commission as an at- 
tempt to implement the antitrust laws. He also established the 
Federal Reserve System in an effort to free business from the 
control of private banking interests. 

All of the great Presidents that I have referred to were de- 
nounced as demagogues, just as Franklin D. Roosevelt has been 
attacked in his turn for following in their footsteps. None of 
them was particularly popular at the best gentlemen’s clubs or 
at the best ladies’ tea 
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LEAVE US ALONE! WE LIKE TO CUT THROATS! 


Some days ago, one of the Du Ponts demanded that Government 
stop changing the rules of the business game, 1. e., that there be 
no more laws affecting business. But this cannot be done until 
private enterprise first makes up its mind that it will not make 
new laws constantly necessary by evading or disobeying old ones. 
Big business cannot treat with Government as one sovereign 
power with another. Big business in America must learn to get 
along with public opinion as business has learned in England. 

BEAT THE LAW—WE DON’T CARE HOW—BUT BEAT IT! 


In this country, what happens? Business tycoons, unable or 
unwilling to see beyond the ends of their noses, furiously fight 
a long-overdue statute in Congress and in the State legislatures 
in the hope of beating it, or at least of riddling it with loopholes 
or loading it with riders to make it confused or unworkable. If 
the act passes they hire lawyers to find ways around it, to create 
delays with questions of constitutionality, to embarrass the ad- 
ministrative machinery. With the help of their lawyers they live 
in a state of confusion with the law for several years, while the 

roblem is growing beyond the capacity of the law in the first form 
70 meet it. The inevitable result is another law, in a few more 
years, which has to go even further than the first one to meet 
the problem that has been aggravated by delay. 

A DU PONT TURNS SEER—-WHAT A BALONEY 


Mr. du Pont names labor troubles as one of the most important 
difficulties of private enterprise today. Does Mr. du Pont stop to 
consider how much of our labor troubles is with us simply because 
too much of private enterprise has taken an attitude of obstruc- 
tion, evasion, and avoidance toward all labor laws, whether of 
20 years ago, 3 years ago, or of today, and prevented the labor 
problem from being worked out by law? Is private enterprise so 
poe blind as not to see that so long as it fights and emascu- 

tes the present laws relating to labor, refusing to adjust itself 
to the great tide of public opinion which those laws represent, 
the result will be only more stringent laws? 


BUT CAN A DU PONT READ ENGLISH—-OR AMERICAN? 


Mr. du Pont might profitably read a recent report of the Civil 
Liberties Investigating Committee of the United States Senate 
showing how many of our business en rises have infested their 
plants with spies. Or, Mr. du Pont might read the record of the 
railroad investigation committee of the United States Senate 
that shows how, time and again, railroad financiers and their 
lawyers shamelessly schemed to avoid and evade one law after 
another. 

Or Mr. du Pont might read the recent report of the National 
Labor Relations Board, a body duly constituted by law under our 
democratic process, which charges Henry Ford, the beneficent, 
with what amounts to a refusal to comply with a duly enacted 
statute of the Congress of the United States. According to the 
findings of the Board, Mr. Ford has run the gamut from secret 
obstruction to open defiance in his contemptuous disregard of a 
mandate from the people through their duly elected representa- 
tives. If he has thus defied constituted authority, Mr. Ford is 
not entitled to the respect of the decent, law-abiding citizens of 
America, 

BUSINESS AND ITS BRUISERS 

Big Business might wisely put its own house in order by cor- 
recting the high-handed practices of its Fords, its Girdlers, and 
its Rands before it presumes to tell the people what they should 
or should not do about troubles caused by labor laws. Big Busi- 
ness should wash in strong disinfectants so that it can come into 
the court of public opinion with clean hands. 

Big business complains today of all the laws regulating the 
capital markets, of all the laws relating to great public-utility 
companies, of all the laws regulating banking, of all the laws relat- 
ing to discrimination between big purchasers and little purchasers, 
of all the laws trying to force the distribution of corporation sur- 
pluses, so that free capital for new enterprises may be left free in 
the hands of the stockholders of old enterprises rather than be 
locked up in the treasuries of those old enterprises where they 
can be used only for self-expansion. 

Fundamentally, every one of these laws is an expression of the 
most basic political instincts of the American people. They spell 
fear of concentrated economic power in the hands of a few and a 
determination to break up, through government and law, the in- 
struments by which this concentration is effected. Every law of 
this kind on the statute books has a long history. Every one has 
had a prototype which business refused to obey, thus making the 
new law necessary. 

IF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE DOES NOT LIKE REGULATION, LET IT GOVERN ITS 
OWN HOUSE WELL 

If big private enterprise in America would do business in a way 
that the American people do not fear, there would be fewer laws 
regulating business in this country and fewer complaints of busi- 
ness against government or of government against business. But 
with the present attitude of big business toward the efforts of the 
American people to protect themselves against bigger business, 
the only hope for a cessation of new rules for the game is for big 
business to adapt itself to and accept the present rules of the 
game. 

THE HONEST BUSINESSMAN HAS NOTHING TO FEAR 

The private businessman who seeks to do business for a profit 

commensurate with the risks he takes and with the effort he puts 
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into the business, will never have any trouble with the Govern- 
ment of the United States because this kind of businessman is part 
and parcel of the great mass of people of the United States who 
control government. There need even be no difficulty between 
Government and big business if those who now feel themselves 
burdened with the restrictions of government will put democratic 
limits to their ambitions for private power and be willing to be 
one of us instead of us. 

In other words, what democratic government of busi- 
ness today is that business, like government, be democratic. To 
speak bluntly and realistically, the first requirement for a better 
understanding between business and government is for big busi- 
ness to call off its lobbyists, call off its newspapers and commen- 
tators, call off its lawyers—smart enough to keep government in 
trouble but not wise enough to get business out of trouble—and 
play ball with the American people under rules that appeal to our 
fundamental instincts. 


FOUR-YEAR PLANS; CAPITAL LEVIES 


If big business should temporarily succeed in having its way, 
not only would democracy lose; business would lose, too. For if 
the new America is a democratic America, the people, once 
mulcted, will return to the attack with redoubled fury. And if 
the new America starts out as big-business fascism, it will end 
as do all Fascist ‘with Herr Goering’s 4-year plans, and 
Signor Mussolini’s capital levies. The insurrecto lords of Ameri- 
can big business, as human beings, as businessmen, and as owners 
of capital, will sooner or later learn that they are far safer with 
the democratic aspirations of Lincoln’s common people than with 
the methods of the war lords across the waters. They have only 
to look abroad to discover that while in its theory fascism is “con- 
trolled capitalism” before long there is always someone ready and 
able to seize control of “controlled capitalism.” 


WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT IS A FREE COUNTRY 


But the 3 if they are wise, and H they see their 
problem in time, never chrome f, the lords of big business the 
opportunity to make a mistaken choice. The new America must 
be a land of free business, not of ruthless big business—a land of 
free men, not of economic slaves. 


New Year’s Greetings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 6, 1938 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend New Year’s 
greetings in 1938, and every year thereafter, to all the people 
in the United States and throughout the world. When the 
time comes for all humanity—good, bad, and indifferent—to 
depart from Mother Earth, I hope they will enter a place 
where there will be eternal peace and everlasting enjoyment. 


The Outlook In Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 7 yen 5 of Wednesday, January 5), 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, ON JANUARY 6, 1938 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be published in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address which I delivered yesterday afternoon over a 
coast-to-coast hook-up of the Columbia Broadcasting Co. 
entitled The Outlook in Congress.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Friends of the radio audience, I am grateful for the opportuni 
to Peak Gh oq A the Balle, cr OEO lone TEAS Ohad 
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States Capitol and over the facilities of the Columbia Broadcasting 
E 


All Washington seems in the grip of activity that comes with the 
of a congressional session. The special session running 
until nearly Christmas, while not noteworthy from the standpoint 
of new laws enacted, did lay much of the ground work for what 
is to be done during the weeks ahead. Thus the legislative course 
is clearer. There is a new determination to act on necessary leg- 
islation as speedily as possible. It seems obvious to everyone that 
business, agriculture, and labor need the quickest assur- 
ance as to what effect, if any, Federal policies will have on their 
respective problems. 

I wish that I might tell my listeners just what is going to 
happen in Congress between now and the date of adjournment, 
whether it be in April, May, or June. But it is not easy to do 
this. However, some things stand out and may be summarized 
briefly, 


The President’s message, delivered 4 days ago, has been received 
with general favor. Its effect on the country has been helpful. 
There seems to be an easing of tension in Co The Chief 
Executive gave a word picture of what is needed. More 
recommendations may be expected later. But it is already evi- 


dent that he wants the Members of Congress to do some legislative 
. As a result, it may be expected that there will be a 


f emp 
control of production by farmers themselves. 

There sems to also be evident in this new session, an easing of 

“class consciousness,” often reflected in the demands of Members 


ing the current business recession, the 
come worse. Congress is ready to avoid that at all costs. 
The President's Budget message is now being studied by Con- 


There is much evidence that some phases of our present system of 
revenue are having some effect on business. Many Members of 
Congress have long been impatient with some of the so-called 
nuisance taxes which were levied at the height of the national 
emergency and have since been continued from year to year. These 
php Arak maps eee te of dita thongn the 
and businesses and groups ms, even y 
have been passed along to the buying public, where all taxes are 
eventually passed. 

It is extremely likely that new tax legislation and relief expendi- 
tures will be live issues in Congress about the same time. The 
House Ways and Means Committee, which originates revenue legis- 
lation, will probably turn to hearings on a new tax program dur- 
ing the week beginning January 17. This would indicate House 
action early in February and consideration of the measure by the 
Senate some time during the same month or early in March. 

Some congressional tax experts state that a strong effort will be 
made to give tax relief to smaller businesses and thereby encourage 
expansion in this field. It seems to be true that some 


In this connection there is e that monopolies may be better 
defined and constructive action to correct such evils as may 
exist. Some of these have been pointed out from time to time by 
the Federal Trade Commission. Obviously we cannot fight evil 
monopolies in 1938 with laws designed to fight conditions in the 
JJ. T 
however large an es. Ws 
will reach the latter without hurting legitimate industry and 
business. 

In this summary of developments, as I see them, there is one 
thing on which I wish to lay particular stress. I do this because it 
may be a live Senate issue before ad ent. It has to do with 
immigration ponas Legislation passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives at last regular session and now pending in the Senate 
would serve to defeat the whole intent and purposes of carefully 
studied and constructive immigration programs, as favored by the 
great mass of our citizens, The legislation to which I refer—the 
Dies bill—would have the effect of taking control of the alien sit- 


ngressional 

the 5 as serious, it would 

give “amnesty” to thousands of criminal aliens now subject to 
eportation. 
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American should feel strongly about it. I hope that they will, and 
that a swelling protest to Co: will come from the plains and 
hills of America. It is time to stop habitual criminal aliens from 
slipping through our gates to pick the pockets of our people and 
usurp the rights of American citizens. 

In addition to a farm program, Federal appropriations, revision 
of our tax laws, and numerous other measures, there is also the 
question of wage and hour legislation. What will be done at this 
session is problematic. The President has declared that eyery 
attempt will be made to “end starvation wages and intolerable 
hours” to establish “a floor below which industrial wages shall 
not fall, and a ceiling beyond which the hours of industrial labor 
shall not rise.” He expressed confidence that this can be accom- 
plished without complete uniformity in wages in every part of the 
United States through differentials. The method of working out 
an equitable wage and hour bill is left to the Congress. 

Still another important issue that will face the Congress is the 
question of road expenditures; that is, the amount of money that 
the Federal Government will expend in assisting the States to 
build highways. The President recommended to the special ses- 
sion a curtailment of these funds, including cancelation of more 
than $200,000,000 authorized for the fiscal year 1939. No action 
was taken, and these funds have been allocated to the States. 

However, the policy of Congress has been to make road authori- 
zations 2 years in advance. Thus the authorizations for the fiscal 
years 1940 and 1941 will be a live issue d 


Unquestionably the President’s message to Congress on Monday 
has gone a long way toward restoring the confidence of business 
and industry as a whole. Reports coming from all sections of the 
country to Members of are to the effect that wholesome 
improvement is manifest. We the Members of Congress, now en- 
tering on the third session of the seventy-fifth Congress, realize we 
are faced with many problems, and in the language of our great 
leader, Franklin D. Roosevelt, I feel confident that this Congress 
“will not let the people down.” 
I thank you. 


Water Conservation of Yellowstone Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 7 eon — of Wednesday, January 5), 
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EXCERPT FROM RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. BURTON K. 
WHEELER, OF MONTANA 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recor an excerpt 
from a radio address delivered by the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] in regard to water conservation of 
the Yellowstone Valley. 

There being no objection, the excerpt from the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, November 13, 1937] 


To my friends in Billings, in Yellowstone County, in eastern 
Montana, and to all my fellow citizens residing in that great nat- 
ural empire drained by the Yellowstone River and its tributaries I 
extend my most cordial greetings. It is always pleasant for me to 
come back to this beautiful and historic Yellowstone country and 
to this splendid metropolis of Billings, because I have so many loyal 
friends and coworkers here. It is even more pleasing for me to be 
with you here tonight to discuss a project which promises to bring 
to each and all of you a greater measure of happiness, of security, 
and of those permanent values that we as a people must build into 
the structure of our national life. And it is through such great 
undertakings as is proposed in this plan to harness, control, and 
utilize the immensely valuable waters of the Yellowstone Basin 
that we as a people can build into our lives and our civilization 
that and that stability that have enabled our great 

les of the past to make their contributions to the human race. 
have in mind the great civilizations of the Euphrates Valley, of 
the River Nile, with its romantic and cultured dynasties, of the 
age-old annals of the Yangtze River, whose teeming millions may 
and — x aks. iid 
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Recently there was held here in Billings a hearing by the United 
States Army engineers to take testimony as to the values and bene- 
fits that await control of the waters of the Yellowstone Basin. As 
a result of these hearings there now repose in the archives of the 
United States engineers valuable and informative data bearing 
upon this subject. First, let me briefly outline this proposed de- 
velopment, so that you may see a picture of what this region may 
become when this project is completed. 

e project envisages a three-point program—fiood control, irri- 
gaticn and reclamation, and production of electrical energy. First 
of these is the flood-control and navigation side, a necessary part 
of any project that envisages the expenditure of such a sum as is 
contemplated. The Yellowstone River and its tributaries, the Big 
Horn, the Tongue, the Powder River, and the Stillwater, drain an 
area larger than many European countries, During flood periods 
this great watershed pours its waters into the Missouri, which in 
turn swells the current in the Mississippi, bringing floods, pesti- 
lence, and disaster to people and industries along its banks until 
it enters the Gulf of Mexico. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been spent in flood control along the lower reaches of the 
Mississippi. If the floodwaters of the Yellowstone could be con- 
trolled at their source as the floodwaters of the Missouri are con- 
trolled by the Fort Peck Dam, then this national menace would be 
solved and navigation would be protected along the Mississippi's 
entire length. Therefore; from the standpoint of national well- 
_being, this project lends itself to the Congress of the United States 
as a worthy and necessary undertaking. That is where the Army 
engineers come into the picture. It is a part of their duty to pro- 
tect navigation from disaster in the event of national emergency. 

Actually there are two parts to flood control, namely, water con- 
trol and silt control. Our National Government is faced not only 
with the problem of checking great floods that pour down on the 
Mississippi Valley but it must likewise arrest the transportation of 
millions upon millions of tons of silt now washed down annually 
from mountain sides and higher valleys to be deposited in the 
stream beds below. This yearly deposit of silt is increasing and 
becoming a national menace, quite as much as the floods that 
transport it. So flood control necessarily involves silt control. 

The second point in the plan to harness the Yellowstone is the 
irrigation and reclamation of ‘arid and semiarid lands. It is with 
this phase of the development that we who live in Montana are 
most vitally and intimately concerned. It means that our lands 
will be permanently watered and indefinitely productive. It means 
that our physical wants will be supplied through the skill and 
energy of our farmers. It means that the haunting specter of 
drought which has stricken this region so mercilessly in recent 
years will be forever banished from a vast productive empire. It 
means that when we build a home in a community under the 
ditches that it can be a permanent home—that we may expect our 
children and their children to inhabit it with security. It means 
that ghost towns will no longer dot our countryside; that we can 
devote ourselves to the development of our schools, of our 
churches, of our cultural institutions, of our physical, mental, and 
spiritual well-being with assurance for the future. 

It is not possible to go into detailed description of this great 
project and quote you statistics, graphs, and data. To outline it 
briefly, I may say that the reclamation end of the project is in 
itself divided into three parts—dams on the Yellowstone, on the 
Big Horn, and supplemental dams on tributaries. 

There are several feasible dam sites on the upper Yellowstone 
above Livingston, which would store from 300,000 to one and a half 
million acre-feet, depending upon the site selected. The cost of 
this original development ranges from seven to twenty-five million 
dollars. It would bring under irrigation large tracts along the 
Boulder, along the Shields River, and it would embrace that great 
fertile area known as the Lake Basin. It would provide supple- 
mental water for established or potential irrigation systems all the 
way down the Yellowstone Valley to the North Dakota line. It 
would bring under water from five to six hundred thousand acres 
of new, fertile lands. It would protect the water rights of some 
300,000 acres now under ditches. It would irrigate thousands of 
new acres in the middle and lower Yellowstone. It would bring 
new industries, new enterprises, new opportunities for employment, 
and business for thousands of people. It would double or even 
triple the populations of all towns and communities in this entire 
area, and it would insure a stable income by reason of assured 
annual production of wealth. 

The second and third units of this plan would provide perhaps 
another million acre-feet of water storage and irrigate another 
million acres of fertile land. It would also protect the water rights 
of the rich ted districts in northern Wyoming and make 
available additional water for many thousands of acres of land in 
the lower Yellowstone Valley. Completion of this great project 
will bring under cultivation from two and one-half to three million 
additional acres of land that is now arid and nonproductive. 

We who know the Yellowstone Basin have before our eyes contin- 
uously the contrasting pictures of poverty and plenty. We know 
the difference between dry land and irrigated land. We travel a 
few miles and cross an irrigation ditch. Above that ditch stretch 
barren, sun-baked plains—eroded to grotesque shapes—dotted with 
ruined homesteads and threaded with rusted, broken strands of 
barbed wire. We see the ravages of the drought, of dust storms, 
or cloudbursts that wash the fertile topsoil into the sea. We see 
man’s efforts baffled by a relentless Nature that crushes and 
destroys him and laughs at his puny efforts to wrest a livelihood 
from the soil. But under that ditch we see waving green fields; 
we see rich crops and pastures dotted with sleek, fat livestock; 
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we see homes and lights and trees and automobiles; we see churches 


and schools; we see man winning his fight against the elements, 
creating beautiful buildings and prosperous towns, with streets 
teeming with happy, well-fed children; we see playgrounds and 
theaters—all those things that an assured income makes available 
to our people. 

The third part of this great development project contemplates 
putting the stored waters to work creating electric energy—that 
white fuel that leaves neither smoke nor soot, but that goes 
silently to work in a myriad of ways devised by man to make life 
more comfortable, more humane, more desirable. Engineers say 
that a natural and economic step in this development will be the 
production of great quantities of electricity—not alone for home, 
industrial, and commercial use, but also to power for 
pumping projects that will bring vast additional areas under 
irrigation. 

There, then, is the picture that awaits the proposed three-purpose 
development of the Yellowstone Basin water-control project. Costs 
are estimated as high as $100,000,000 for the complete program. 
Construction will require a score or more of years. It sounds like 
a lot of money. But is it, when we consider the many benefits 
local and national, that will accrue? I am told that the annual 
loss from floods to public and private property will pay the interest 
cost on the first dam on the upper Yellowstone. Why, right here in 
Billings you had a flood this last summer with a loss of from three 
to five millions of dollars. No; $100,000,000 is not much money 
when we consider what we will receive for it. 

We have spent a hundred times that much for temporary work 
relief without any permanent benefit to the Nation, aside from 
the wages paid the workers. We have spent five hundred—yes, a 
thousand—times that much in the late World War to kill, 
and destroy other people, and all we received from that investment 
was a heritage of hate, of maimed and dead youths, and a never- 
ending burden of debt and disturbed economy that still haunts our 
people. It is not too much money, but it will require your united 
and determined efforts to persuade our Government to spend it for 
this useful purpose. 

You are fortunate in having a State water conservation board 
which has rendered great services in assembling data and in 
research studies of every phase of this great Yellowstone project. 
You are fortunate in having various public-spirited organizations, 
such as the Southeastern Montana Association, lend their influence 
to the end that the Yellowstone, the Big Horn, and other dams 
embraced in this program become realities. You are fortunate in 
having a citizenship alert to the tremendous social and economic 
advantages that would come to eastern Montana from this project. 
I am pleased, I am proud to know that all of you people in the 
Yellowstone Valley from Gardiner to Sidney—that all of you people 
in northern Wyoming have united to obtain for yourselves and your 
posterity the benefits that will inevitably come from the completion 
of the proposed project. 

I regret that I cannot tell you that this project will absolutely 
be yours. I regret that I cannot definitely promise you people of 
the upper Yellowstone Valley that you will soon be able to irrigate 
additional hundreds of thousands of acres. I regret that I cannot 
say to you people in the Big Horn Valley that the Big Horn Dam 
will be constructed next year. I regret that I cannot say to you 
people at Forsyth, Hysham, Miles City, Terry, and Glendive that the 
water supply which this project would guarantee for your present 
or potential irrigation systems will be assured in the immediate 
future. But this I can absolutely promise you—tI will be in there 
fighting your battles, fighting for you and for Montana, to the end 
that the entire contemplated program is constructed. 

I came into the Yellowstone Valley in 1918 and met you. All 
through these years I have worked with you folks down here, 
worked to help solve your local problems and to benefit your local 
communities. We worked together in 1920; we worked together 
in 1922 and 1928 and 1934. That's a long time to be working to- 
gether. We have won each other's confidence, and you know you 
can count on me working with you today, tomorrow, and 10 years 
from now until we have accomplished our objective. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARRS 
HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 7 (legislative oo of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


SPEECH OF MRS. EMMA GUFFEY MILLER, DEMOCRATIC NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEEWOMAN FOR PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL. WOMAN’S 
PARTY MEETING IN WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 15, 1937 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, recently a brilliant and force- 
ful address was delivered by Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, Dem- 
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ocratic national committeewoman for Pennsylvania. As it is 
of current interest and concerns legislation pending in the 
Congress of the United States, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


At a meeting devoted to equal rights held last evening you were 
told that “now is the accepted time.” You remember. what comes 
next. I say to you that “Now is the day of salvation.” We have 
only to convince Members of Congress that for them political 
salvation depends on their work and vote for the equal-rights 
amendment. We can do that, and we must do it, by making them 
realize how strong is the support behind the equal-rights amend- 
ment. 

This amendment is now before the Congress of the United States 
and has been favorably reported in the last session of the present 
Congress by unanimous action of both Senate and House Judiciary 
Subcommittees. 

We are all confident that the ideals of the eighteenth century 
which made this country a nation still live, and it is our privilege 
and duty to cherish them. We hear and read of the dangers which 
threaten all democracies through the spread and coercion of the 
dictator forms of government. The United States is the preemi- 
nent example of a successful democracy, and dangers to its ad- 
vancement must be considered and guarded against. Is the answer 
less democracy or more? If it is less, then we women will find 
ourselves descending, not ascending, the heights of civilization; 
and if we descend, the men go with us. If it is to be more de- 
mocracy, then the answer is equality for all, irrespective of sex, 
and means progress for both men and women. It does not mean 
merely equality of opportunity, not merely equality in politics, 
not only equality before the law, but equality within the law. 
Hence we need the equal-rights amendment, and we need it now. 

It is almost 90 years since a little group of able and far-seeing 
women were brave enough to meet and declare for much-needed 
reforms in the United States. One of the major reforms they de- 
clared for was woman suffrage. At that time no woman had a 
vote in our country, although in the early colonial days women 
did vote occasionally in town meetings, but after we had won our 
freedom and become an independent country there were no women 
voters, despite the fact that the word “male” was not mentioned 
at that time in the Constitution—person, persons, people, citizens, 
and electors were referred to, but neither the word male“ nor 
“female” was used. The word “male” was not used until the 
fourteenth amendment was added to the Constitution. 

I often think that there must have been some of the leaders in 
the early days who felt that women should have an equal place 
with men in the political life of the country. When I read Thomas 
Jefferson's letters to his daughter and the letters which he wrote 
from France and from various parts of this country, and read the 
letters he wrote from America to women in France on public ques- 
tions, I am convinced that at least that great leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party put women on as high a mental plane as he did men. 

In 1869 the State of Wyoming gave women the right of suffrage, 
and gradually a few other States joined the procession, but the 
struggle was not successfully ended until the Democratic adminis- 
tration of Woodrow Wilson, when the final vote was given by the 
Democratic State of Tennessee in 1920, and to the lasting credit of 
Cordell Hull and KENNETH MCKELLAR, whose aid to the women was 
invaluable. Since then women have very generally exercised their 
right of suffrage. In some States there are more women registered 
than men, so now with the means of gaining other measures of 
equality which are denied us we haye reached the point for the 
final victory. This statement very frequently s es the most 
broadminded men, who ask, “What rights have the men that the 
women do not possess?” If I were to answer this question, State 
by State, I would be here several days; but I will give you one 
example from my own State, Pennsylvania. 

I am a property owner. I cannot mortgage that property without 
the signature of my husband, which I think is a very wise law, but 
if my husband owns property he can mortgage it without asking 
my permission, and he and I both think that is an unjust law. 

Search your own State records and you will find throughout al- 
most every State there are just as harsh and unjust discriminations 
against women. Therefore there is more necessity than ever for 
women getting further and further into politics. There is one 
way in which all these discriminations and injustices can be re- 
moved, and that is by the passage of the equal-rights amendment 
to the Constitution, which will make women equal with men in 
every State. This will in nowise interfere with State rights, but it 
will mean that States cannot in the future pass unjust and dis- 
criminatory laws to the detriment of women, and it will also mean 
that al! such injustices of the past will be wiped out. 

It has always seemed to me that one of the most amusing chap- 
ters in American history will cover the period of the last years of 
our fight for suffrage. At that time there were thousands of women 
of wealth and prominence, and presumably intelligence, who joined 
together in associations to keep themselves in political slavery. 
They traveled thousands of miles to keep other women at home. 
They published a journal. They went even further. They paid 
well-known men to come and tell them they were not fit for the 
ballot, I hate to think what some of their descendants will say 
when they read this bit of history. 

Right now, however, we are living in not an amusing but a most 
astounding period of the history of the woman’s movement. The 
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opposition is not coming only from those who led the antisuffrage 
movement, but it is also coming from certain men and women 
who believed in equal suffrage and who worked to give us the 
franchise., They now oppose the equal-rights amendment under 
the plea of “protective legislation.”. This cry “protective legisla- 
tion” reminds me of that former familiar cry of chivalry. 

Ordinarily, men are fair-minded, square shooters if you get these 
facts before them. See that your Representatives are informed 
as to what the equal-rights amendment means. Make sure they 
know that irrespective of party, women are for the equal-rights 
amendment. 

If the equal-rights amendment were a part of the Constitution it 
would insure that: 

“Men and women shall have equal rights throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its jurisdiction. 

“Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 

The above is the complete text of the amendment. 

The following are among the national organizations which have 
endorsed the equal-rights amendment and have gone on record 
against restrictive laws when applying to women and not to other 
adult workers. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
National Association of Women Lawyers, National Woman's Party, 
American Federation of Soroptimists, American Alliance of Civil 
Service Women, National Women’s Real Estate Association, Asso- 
ciation of American Women Dentists, National Women's Osteopathic 
an: toe Medical Women’s National Association, Pilot Inter- 
national. 

Many of those opposing the equal-rights amendment talk and 
work for equality in almost every other line. They plead for more 
women in Congress, with which we agree; they work to give women 
an equal share in party representation, with which we agree; they 
ask for equal opportunity to work and equal pay for the same job, 
with which we agree; they labor for more just laws for women, 
with which we agree; but they do not realize that the answer to 
all discrimination, to all economic, political, and legal slavery 18 
equality for men and women alike. 

Irrespective of the political party to which we may give approval 
or devotion, we all believe in democracy. Let us show our faith 
in the democratic form of government by giving women full 
equality with men. 

I am aware that this may take the breath of some of our law- 
makers and be frowned upon or misunderstood by women who 
cry for protective legislation and thereby would keep us in the 
class with children. For generations we were classed with idiots 
and children. The nineteenth amendment took us out of the idiot 
class, but we are still in the children's class. Isn't it about time 
we got into the adult class? 

Isn't it time we women stood on our feet, made our own deci- 
sions equally with men, and be given equal opportunity to do our 
bargaining? 

Ladies and gentlemen on the Hill, we ask you to take us through 
the door that leads to real freedom and true democracy. Give us 
the equal-rights amendment. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY.. Mr. President, on December 14 last, 
at the national conference of the National Woman’s Party 
in the city of Washington, Mr. Raymond Gram Swing, a 
nationally known editor and lecturer, delivered a most in- 
teresting and effective talk upon the business cycle and 
women. I ask unanimous consent that this paper may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

It is a privilege to speak under the sponsorship of feminists, 
not because of the traditional women, God bless them“ attitude, 
but because from the viewpoint of feminism one sees the march 
of events from a fresh angle. In the columns of the newspapers, 
life is about the familiar factors of farm bills, Government inter- 
ference with business, capital gains, taxes, foreign wars, and 
kindred preoccupations. But to the feminist, life is deeper and 
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more significant. Below these surface manifestations it is the 
struggle for human liberty. 

The struggle of women for equality before the law is not one of 
It still has to celebrate the hundredth anni- 


of a major depression or are experiencing only a minor dip of 
the business cycle. Nobody knows, because the decisions, and 
the actions, which will determine whether it will be one or the 
other have not yet been taken. 

It goes without saying that everyone hopes that the wish in the 
word “recession” will come true. What I want to emphasize is 
that no one can wish it more prayerfully and passionately than a 
feminist. } 

I say so for this reason: The next major depression will not be 


ing 
this country took the depression in good grace. It couldn't see 
ahead, but it could feel its strength. 

But there can be only one 1933 and only one miracle in the 
Roosevelt magic. If we now face a new depression, Roosevelt can- 
not stand before the people he did in March 1933 and bring 
courage and hope into American hearts. 
an 


story; and a 
indeed. Moreover, I don't believe any other single man, endowed 
only with courage, irrepressible optimism, and a faith in man's 
be able to do for us what 


uman they 
blame for their humiliation. The last great depression was laid 
chiefiy at the door of the bankers and business leaders. That, too, 
will not happen again. For finance and business have not been in 
the saddle during the last 4 years. 

In the next de on—the one which may have now begun—a 

` new scapegoat have to be found. I think we can easily conjec- 
ture who that scapegoat will be. For we have what we didn't have 
in 1933. We have an aggressive labor movement. And an aggres- 
sive labor movement is much handier and much more germane for 
Eposs of reaction than the economic royalists against whom 
. Rooseyelt inyeighed. In the next depression, when the suf- 
fering becomes acute, when business is at a standstill, when mere 
words fail to produce prosperity, I foresee that the country will 
turn on aggressive labor and charge it with responsibility for its 
suffering. Obviously, it will be nonsense to do this. Business 
cycles are not caused by aggressive labor leaders any more than 
are caused by a few economic . If we were a country 
literate as to a few elementary principles of economics, we should 
not fall into such errors. Personally, I don’t believe there are a 
hundred editorial writers in the United States who, sitting in their 
Office chairs, are capable of recognizing a deflation at the time it 
sets in, or really know the difference between deflation and infla- 
tion in terms of national policy. 

In the next depression we shall not have hope. We shall not 
have faith in our ability to see our way through in a good demo- 
cratic spirit. We shall say that the one way to be saved is to 
assure the business function its supremacy in the State and to 
put labor into a permanently subordinate and servile place. And if 
we do that, we shall, in our American way, approximate what is 
being done in those other countries about whose fascism we read 
with a nice far-away parlor kind of dismay. When we do it, we 
shall, of course, fine social aims, and we shail say we 

in the best American tradition. But in that, 


third of the pulation receives consideration. But in that we 
shall only be like Germany under Hitler. And the price we shall 
pay for this salvation will be the price of human 4 


from the last. It will take place in a world where the 
of human liberty has become an ideology, not a temporary price 
to be paid until good times come again, but an aim to be propa- 


gated, to be preached to far corners of the world by short-wave 
radio, and to become the substance which binds together a new 
league, one that has replaced the lamented League of Nations, the 
league of the Fascist dictatorships against the four democracies. 
Now this, because it is happening a long way off, may seem quite 
unreal to us but if, by any chance, there should be a Fascist revolu- 
tion in Mexico, in which Germany plays a similar role it is playing 
with Italy in Spain today, we should soon see that it does make a 
difference in what kind of a world our depression, if it comes, plays 
out its doom. 

And in still another particular is the world changed from 1933. 
If the United States goes into a major depression, the other democ- 
racies will not escape the paralysis of our paralysis, and democ- 
racy everywhere will be weakened. 

Where there is impoverishment, disillusion, despair, and these 
become the mainsprings of politics, the response of modern socie- 

liberties and to throw themselves into 
the full subservience to an unflinching, authoritarian leadership. 
And where human liberties are eclipsed, women lose their status. 
For the liberties of women are like all the other liberties, they all 
stand together, they are the gift only of a free society. 

I sometimes wonder to what extent women appreciate that they 
must support and defend all the civil liberties, for they will never 
gain or retain their own liberty in any but a free society. 

If there is to be a major depression there will be a shortage of 
jobs, and when there is a shortage of jobs it is like a shortage of 
lifeboats when a ship is sinking. Only the moral code in a depres- 
sion isn’t to save the women. There goes up another deep-throated 
cry—send the women back home, give their jobs to men. And this 
cry is then rationalized by reviving the old creed of male su- 
premacy. It is a foolish creed for a modern state, as every 
economist knows. But a major depression is a frantic experience. 
It brings out the latent foolishness in human beings. 

The reactionary forces engendered by a major depression are 
tremendous. I am not sure that anything men and women can 
resolve to do now to safeguard liberties in another depression 
would have much effect. For one thing, the influence on us 
of the conditions in the outside world is more than we can cope 
with. We should have enough to do to offset reaction in this 
country. But if there is to be any strong effort it will come 
only out of awareness of the dangers before the danger reaches 
us. One thing is certain, once a major depression has come, 
there will be no great national drive to save the personal liberties 
of men or women. In a national emergency liberty is the first 
thing seized upon as a ballast to be thrown overboard. 

What I wish then to say is that the liberty of women is at 
the mercy of the business cycle, unless it can be made secure 
beyond the reach of economic forces. If there is any chance to 
make it secure, that chance is now. And unless it is made secure 
now, the gains of a century are in jeopardy. As matters stand 
today, in my opinion, the only present safety of the status of 
women is the possibility that there is not going to be a major 
depression, and that we are encing only a business reces- 
sion. Because I am so sure of the reactionary consequences of 
a major depression I feel that this coming year may be the most 
crucial one in the history of American women. What can you 
do to bring harmony in your own ranks, to pass over minor dif- 
culties of policy, to make the women of this Nation aware of the 
liberties they mow enjoy, and to create their united demand 
that these shall be given their final and fullest expression in 
permanent constitutional form? If we are experiencing only a 
business recession you may have not one year, but many, to reach 
your final goal. But is it a business recession? I repeat, you 
do not know. [If it is not, if it is a major depression, you have 
a historic task. It ranks in importance with the fine service 
of — . 1 as ar oder as the brave 
struggle made e women who won right of suffrage. 
Te requites a weal, T dare say, And an organisational momentirn, 
unequaled in any other year of feminist history. It is a task 
which every lover of liberty prays you may perform for his or 
her sake, and for your own. 
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THE DRUMS BEAT” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I insert herein the article Before 
the Drums Beat, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
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The article is as follows: 
BEFORE THE DRUMS BEAT 
(By Mary Roberts Rinehart) > 


It had rained all night, and when I got up at 6 that morning, it 
was still raining. It was 7 when, shaken and terrified, I reached 
my city office and set to work. For I was that day to do some- 
thing at which my whole soul revolted. I was to write an article 
calling on the mothers and fathers of the country to send their 
sons to war. 

It was apparently necessary. The Conscription Act had not yet 
been passed, and the number of volunteers was far too small. In- 
deed, the total number of volunteers before conscription was only 
a hundred thousand men. Yet we were at war. The time for 
protest had passed. The thing was done. And so— 

All day I worked. Our eldest son had already enlisted, and the 
second one was to do so a year later. I had seen the war, had 
reached the front early in 1915. Therefore, I had no illusions, 
War was no great adventure. It was a filthy, deadly business. 
It took, and it gave nothing in return. It killed, it wrecked bodies, 
and it destroyed souls. And so, in agony and tears, I wrote that 
day an article for a Nation-wide weekly, and I called it The Altar 
of Freedom.” By 8 o'clock that night it was on a train speeding 
east, and the next day it was on the presses, 

The response was enormous, especially from women, Thousands 
of letters poured in. Women were sending their sons. Mothers 
who had hitherto held back wrote that they were doing so no 
longer. One woman wrote that she had just kissed her son good- 
bye forever; she had an inoperable cancer and would never see 
him again. 

I was frightened; and, as the war went on, that fright turned 
into something even worse, They wrote, some of their mothers, 
that their sons would not come back. They wrote with high 
courage, with all the fortitude, of all mothers through the ages. 
But there was the fact: their sons would never come back. 

I have carried that psychic scar ever since. 

My eldest son came back safely from France, but the post-war 
depression years later killed my husband, So, like every woman in 
the country, I have paid a ghastly price for war. 

Our actual loss in battle was low; our cost, which we have had 
to face ever since, was beyond computing. Not only in money. 
In a world reduced to chaos. In youth lost in that chaos. In 
frantic distress, in overwhelming debt, in resentment and bitter- 
ness, even in revolution. 

Ten million boys and men died. Ten million girls and women 
all over the world were left without hope of love and marriage. 
The bent backs of people everywhere still carry crushing war costs. 
Tragic blundering left only the seeds of further wars. And who 
gained? Who was the better for that orgy of hate and killing in 
which our civilization went back a thousand years? 

For 22 years, since 1915, I have carried my share of that burden, 
and I am tired. I want no more war. I want my children safe, 
and their children after them. I want no foreign propaganda driv- 
ing us insidiously to the fighting point. I would defend my coun- 
try to the last inch of my body and soul; but I want to be sure 
that it needs defense. 

I want preparation for that defense, adequate, more than ade- 
quate. But I have a right to demand that never again shall the 
economic desires or international jealousies and hatreds of any 
other part of the world drive us into aggressive warfare. 

Just how many Americans wanted the last war I do not know. 
A straw vote in Congress the preceding winter showed a majority 
against it; and even at the last, when for almost 3 years our 
emotions had been played upon and our humane instincts aroused, 
real enthusiasm was lacking. There was excitement. Youth 
wanted adventure. Potential profiteers wanted business. But the 
actual volunteers were few, and to secure public support it was 
necessary to build up a vast system of propaganda. 

I know. I was part of it. I was sent to the fleet, to count- 
less Army camps. I wrote articles, gave lectures. And in the end 
I and the many others doing the same thing succeeded. 

A wave of hysteria began to sweep the country. A British officer 
I knew, walking in mufti on Fifth Avenue, New York City, was 
accosted by an elderly gentleman, who demanded to know why he 
was not in camp learning to be a soldier. The people who dis- 
approved of war had the alternatives of keeping quiet or being 
caught up in a whirlwind of resentment. 

But propaganda had played its part long before that. It began 
with the so-called atrocities, and the humane American people 
began to stir uneasily. Yet the King of the Belgians himself told me 
that the stories of women and children willfully mutilated were 
false; and I myself, following up several such stories, and given 
chapter and verse, found them totally without foundation. 

It is war itself which is the great atrocity. 

I have gone back over that period because today I seem once 
more to hear the old familiar cry. Because war itself is inhumane 
we are appealed to for the sake of the humanities. Because we 
have a young generation ignorant of the last war but still suffer- 
ing from it, we have our youth thinking in terms of hopeful 
adventure. Because we are rich in manpower and war materials 
we are to be involyed. And in Europe and in Asia the same old 
game is being played among the nations, and always with a hopeful 
eye toward us. 
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Here at home the President speaks of “concerted action,” and 
states that the American people are determined “to uphold the 
ideal of human society which makes conscience superior to brute 
strength.” 

And at the same time an Assistant Secretary of War reports 
that 4 months after a declaration of war we expect to have one 
and a half million men in uniform and under arms. Fine for 
defense. But defense of what? Of the ideal of human society 
which makes conscience superior to brute force? 

It is a militant conscience indeed that will place a million and 
a half men under arms in 4 months or have already alined accord- 
ing to the same Assistant Secretary of War, 10,000 manufacturing 
plants to supply military necessities. 

Are we to make ourselves a sort of international police, setting 
up our own judgment of who is right and who is wrong? Even 
now, 20 years later, the right and wrong of the Great War is still 
a matter of dispute, And surely we must abandon the old slogan 
of a war to end war. War breeds war. But it does even more 
than that. It breeds anarchy and, eventually, revolution. 

Yes, it is the same old game, the same stories of madmen loose 
in the world, the same appeals to our sympathy and especially to 
our richness of resource. For we are still the great prize, and 
any nation or group of nations which wins our support holds the 
balance of power. 

This is the time to consider that—now, before the drums beat 
and mass hysteria sets us to showering paper on marching boys 
below. Now, when the propaganda machines are only commencing 
their assault on our sympathies. Now, before the radio and mov- 
ing pictures build up our indignation and set us to meddling once 
more. 

There is no humanity in killing to uphold an ideal of human 
society. I have too many memories to let me believe that. I 
have seen bodies—young bodies—draped on wire or lying in stag- 
nant water. I have sat by the bedside of captured German boys 
while they died. I have heard the agonized gasping of men 
5 by gas, and I have been under bombardment myself, 

th from the air and from enemy guns. 

Yet in that war we believed that it was the American con- 
science against brute strength. 

It is not easy to write this. I am not a pacifist. I am a 
normal American wife and mother, roused to the usual emotion 
by martial music and a military procession. If war comes, I will 
support it. But the time to plan for peace is between wars: 
To count their cost, to restrain the hotheads and jingoes, and to 
realize that we are thinking in terms of human lives; the lives 
of our children. 

Here in America we have the cult of the child. Never in all 
the world has the child been the object of such care. We provide 
him free education, free physical examinations, often free milk; 
and our clinics are as nearly free as we can make them. 

In the home the same thing is true. The newspapers publish 
daily articles on child care, even on child psychology. We have 
educated our mothers, and through vast associations have related 
parents and teachers. The child is loved and cared for but he 
must be thought for also. 

What sort of world are we preparing for them, these children? 
We must prepare something. Even as they grow up they still know 
— little; nothing at all of human heartbreak; nor even much of 

th. 

Somewhere among my papers I have a letter I picked up beside 
the grave of an American boy in the Argonne. It was a bare 
mound of earth, unmarked. Beside it still lay a blanket which 
had covered him, and on it a letter, opened perhaps in the hope 
of identifying him. 

It was from his mother. She spoke about a box which had 
been sent, and said his sister was knitting a sweater. 

That is war—that grave and that letter. 

But the boy at home does not know it. He is supremely ig- 
norant. Overnight Congress can declare war, and he becomes a 
number under the draft. For all his previous life he has been 
the joint care of the State and his home. Now he is a potential 
sacrifice. 

He likes it. He may grouse, and does; but at last he is a man 
in a man’s world. He is off for the great adventure. Thought 
has not entered into it, nor heartbreak. Not even justice or 
mercy. He has no cause. He has actually no hatreds. Again and 
again at bayonet practice in the camps I watched the instructors: 

That's right; get him in the guts.” 

The instructors shouting; the boys running, jabbing, laughing. 
It was a game to them. 

It is evident, then, that we, their elders, must do their thinking 
for them. The world we make is the world they must live in. 
And there is something wrong with that world. There is some- 
thing wrong when one man or any small group of men can de- 
clare a war and force youth to fight it. 

Surely here is a problem for the thought and prayers of an 
entire people. 

In order to understand our own situation, it will be n 
to review certain changes in our Government. We were founded, 
not as a pure democracy but as a representative one. When the 
founders in the Constitution gave to Congress the right to declare 
war, it was because the Congress was to consist of the best we had, 
——-~ men, acting not so much for the people as in their best 

terests. 
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In time the situation altered. Instead of responsible men came 
professional politicians, and, with certain notable exceptions, the 
quality of the Congress has entirely. It is now a self- 
interest group of the first order. Moreover, it either controls the 
President or he controls it. The old system of check and counter- 
check has gone. 

This places us in a new position. Either one man can declare 
war or one Congress can do so. There is no referendum to the 
people—no method of learning the majority will. It is done. A 
handful of men, themselves beyond fighting age, can reach out 
and take our sons. 

That is not democracy. It is not even representative govern- 
ment. It is certainly not freedom. It should be remembered here, 
too, that any war for the actual defense of our homes is more than 
improbable. What we will defend, as In the past, will be ideals 
and principles—if we have to cross the ocean to insist on their 
rightness. 

It should be rembered, too, that war is often the last resource of 
political or economic chaos. 

So this world we offer our youth is no better than the one 
we offered their elder brothers; is worse, in fact. Then what are 
we to do about it? 

I have a great respect for the mass common sense of our people, 
especially for those who saw the futile tragedy of the last war. 
They are still paying for it, if not in grief, then in economic chaos, 
unemployment, and taxation. That they will lightly go into 
another war is unthinkable. That they may be led or driven into 
one is highly possible. 

Remember the long propaganda before, the preparation, the 
alarms, and excursions. Watch now for the same thing, the shak- 
ing of fists in Europe, the sharpening of protest, the high moral 
tone of one side against another, and finally the appeal to us 
on ethical and humane grounds. 

It is a hard t to resist, this last. Indeed, we may not 
resist it. But I want no more mass hysteria. I want preparation 
for defense and mediation as long as it is possible. If all these 
fail, I want a referendum to the people before war can be declared. 

Long ago I wrote to women that their part in the last war was 
not rolling bandages for other women's sons. That stands today. 
This is the immediate problem of every mother and every home, 
and war itself is the immediate problem of every citizen. Whether 
he wants a war or not, he should have the right to speak. 

That involves an amendment to the Constitution. It should 
legitimately follow the right of conscription, for it is unthinkable 
that, along with the power to conscript our children, we should 


have no voice in the reasons for doing so. Such a bill was offered 


last year, but it was shelved. It will be coming up again, however, 
and it should be passed. 

It is no longer sufficient for a man—any man—to promise to 
keep us out of war. The time indeed may come when no human 
power can do so. But the right to decide belongs to the people, 
and is inalienable. 

Thoreau said: “Must the citizen ever for a moment, or in the 
least degree, resign his conscience to the legtslator? Why has 
every man a conscience, then? I think that we should be men 
first and subjects afterward.” 

And so we come back to the Bixby letter, and that day when, 
shaken and terrified, I carried it to my city office and went to 
work. What about that mother who had given five sons to a war? 
Did the letter comfort her? Did she have any solemn pride at the 
costly sacrifice she had laid on the altar of freedom? 

“A letter from the President? For me?” 

“Yes. For you.” 

Taking it and reading it, with shaking hands. Feeling tremu- 
lous and exalted for the moment. The neighbors coming in, 
gravely inspecting it. And then the long empty years. Empty to 
the end of her life. 

That is war. 


Who Killed Cock-Robin Recovery? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 7, 1938 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, it appears that the ad- 
ministration is about to launch a new theater project por- 
traying the New Deal version of “Who Killed Cock Robin?” 
The great difficulty at the moment is that a dispute is raging 
among the producers as to who they shall have to play the 
part of the sparrow with his bow and arrow, who is repre- 
sented in the original nursery rhyme as commiting the das- 
tardly crime. 

It has been agreed that Cock Robin in this Rooseveltian 
version shall represent the character Recovery that was 
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talked about so much from the rear coaches of railroad trains, 
platforms, and by radio in October and early November of 
1936. But the quest for the villain goes on. Producers Ickes, 
Jackson, and Eccles ring up the curtain with the prologue to 
tell about the killing of Cock Robin. Their lines indicate 
they have either lacked rehearsal, missed their cue, or 
would mislead the audience so it will be unprepared for the 
climax that has been planned, or, even worse, perhaps they 
have been double-crossed by one of the “brain trust” play- 
wrights. 

One of these producers lists among those to play the role 
of the villain such characters as “tycoons,” and he even goes 
to the graveyard to get names from tombstones to round out 
a phrase about 60 families. Another producer would dub 
his villain “Big Business.” And a third member of this 
prologuing trio would go out among the veterans of the 
World War, who recently received payment on a belated 
promise to pay, and find the character at which the catcalls 
and carrots of the audience should be hurled. 

The Secretary of the Interior drags out an ancient phrase 
from the lexicon of the demagogues, “Big Business”, and with 
his little slingshot would slaughter a giant Goliath. He 
would paint business to the children of the land as the 
meany who killed Cock Robin. He would picture business 
as the mysterious headless horseman galloping through 
Sleepy Hollow. He would make it the spider that sat down 
beside little Miss Muffet and frightened her away. He would 
lead us through a chamber of horrors with distorted, twisted, 
and grimy figures labeled “Big Business” gaping at us from 
every cabinet. He would combine Mr. and Mrs. Jack Sprat 
and name them big business and hurry up front stage and 
proclaim to the audience that the Sprats had killed Cock 
Robin and were now, betwixt them both, licking the platter 
clean. 

LET US READ PLUTARCH 

Then he would stride forth as Sir Galahad and thump his 
chest and tell the audience that “what government requires 
of business today is that business, like government, be demo- 
cratic.” But the Secretary might take time off from reading 
his script and read some lines from Plutarch’s Lives, which 
say: 

Pray, do you first set up a democracy in your own house. 


And while he and his coproducers fan the air in quest of 
the villain they may well turn to another page on which are 
the lines of Cicero saying “loud-bawling orators were driven 
by their weakness to noise.” 

SOUNDS LIKE SURVEY OF THE WRECK 

This Bengal Lancer, in his further charges into the jungle 
wilds in quest of prey pounces next upon the press, then 
lawyers, and then upon lobbyists. Referring to lawyers, he 
called them “smart enough to keep government in trouble 
but not wise enough to get business out of trouble.” Had he 
not at the time been reading his lines and bogey-manning 
about big business one might have thought he was making 
a report of a survey of the wreckage of legislation—wrecked 
by the Supreme Court and the Constitution or rejected by 
Congress, which was drafted by those lawyers in the “brain 
trust”—smart enough to keep Government in trouble but 
not wise enough to get business out of trouble. 

He adds the light of his own little satellite to the already 
glowingly red beam of hate cast at the free press of the 
Nation by dragging out that “kept press” phrase that has 
become ragged, tattered, and worn from use by soap-box 
orators, rabble rousers, and curbstone spellbinders. His 
vociferous attitude as to newspapers and commentators only 
amplifies the growing inability of the New Deal sovereignty 
to conceal its wrath against a free press and a free speech 
as I pointed out here a few weeks ago. Yet he and his allies 
have overloaded newspapermen with their hand-outs and 
they have even further resorted to a free press—the free 
presses of the Government Printing Office—to spread their 
doctrines throughout the land. 

A SAD DAY FOR CHURCHES 

The failure of the bold and brazen thrust at the Supreme 

Court does not daunt these Don Quixotes of the New Deal, 
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but they would now charge their steeds into the wrath of 
public opinion which favors free speech and a free press. 

When and if they get a strangle hold on these it will 
be a sad day for the churches of our land. In that day 
our shores will cease to be a haven for liberty-loving 
Christians. We will cease to render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s, 
but they will demand our whole tribute and another name 
will supplant the name of the Deity on our coins. On this 
it will be recalled that James Russell Lowell said: 

Puritanism, believing itself quick with the seed of religious 
liberty laid, without knowing it, the egg of democracy. 

A press that shies away from any criticism of the New 
Deal and that devotes columns of its space for the volumi- 
nous press releases from scores of Government bureaus is 
not a “kept press” and would be exempted by the Secre- 
tary. A lawyer who is on the Government pay roll con- 
cocting such wild-eyed proposals as the Potato Stamp Act 
and some of the other schemes sent down here to Congress 
by the “brain trust” apparently belongs to some other branch 
of the legal profession, under the Ickes theory, than the 
attorneys in private practice that he calls schemers and 
plotters. And as for freedom of speech by radio, anyone 
who does not rally to the support of the administration is 
a “kept commentator,’ under the Ickes theory, but such 
commentators as the Secretary of the Interior and Mr. 
Jackson and others, who draw their salaries from the 
people’s tax pot, have free use of the air waves and should 
be held unanswerable, in their own opinion. 

Then the Secretary branches into another field, commonly 
referred to as lobbying, and tells business to call off their 
lobbyists. However, he does not say the lords of the New 
Deal will call off Mr. West and White House lobbyists or 
that they will cancel all efforts for force swapping off the 
taxpayers’ money in canals, dams, bridges, and jobs in ex- 
change for votes on Capitol Hill. 

What is the difference between “kept lawyers,” a “kept 
press,” “kept commentators,” and “kept lobbyists,” whether 
they be on the pay roll of private industry or on the pay roll 
of a bureaucratic government. This administration would 
assume absolute political control over the whole economy of 
the country and put their own political spies and manage- 
ment in every key position, refusing to tolerate anything less 
than absolute political control of industry. 

These New Deal speeches are made statesmanlike and 
colorful by repeated injection of the word “democracy.” They 
carry the banner bearing the word “democracy,” but they 
are leading the parade in the other direction. 

RESERVE PROLOGUER BLAMES BONUS 


It all becomes kaleidoscopic when Reserve Prologuer Eccles 
steps to the front of the stage to point to the veterans of the 
World War as being largely responsible for the recession by 
their demands which forced the payment of the bonus. In 
the year and a half since the payment of the bonus money 
to the soldiers started, a total of _$1,553,929,865 has been paid 
out in cashing these certificates. This figure is as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1937. This is at the rate of approximately a billion 
dollars a year for that period. And while the veterans who 
fought for democracy, were receiving a billion dollars back 
pay on a contractual agreement, the Government was spend- 
ing other billions in pump priming. And even on the bonus 
payment the veteran came out on the small end of the deal 
by being paid with a 59-cent dollar. Yet the veterans’ bonus 
is pointed out as “playing a large part in bringing about the 
present recession by throwing recovery out of balance.” And 
again Cock Robin’s body is dragged across the stage. Perhaps, 
in other words, the building of shower-equipped dog pounds, 
changing the course of rivers, constructing elephant houses, 
and other such projects with high administrative costs would 
have maintained recovery had not the veterans been given 
a billion and a half dollars with which they bought shoes 
for their children, dresses for their wives, clothes for them- 
selves, food for their cupboards, coal for their furnaces, and 
used it in paying off an accumulation of bills for food, fuel, 
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shelter, and the services of the family physician. And above 
all, many of them bought back self respect and independence. 

This money was in nowise wasted. It went directly into 
the pocketbook of the veteran and from there he lost little 
time in placing it back into circulation with his purchases and 
his payment of debts. And it did not take a lot of scheming, 
planning, blueprinting, and bureaucracy to get this money 
out into use. 

If a billion and a half dollars paid to the soldiers upset our 
economy, what happened to the counterbalance of other bil- 
lions appropriated for recovery? If the payment of a billion 
and a half dollar debt caused a recession, what will happen 
when we appropriate the billion requested by Mr. Roosevelt 
meh rata against another war and the billion asked for 

If the payment of our debt to the soldiers who climbed 
through barbed wire, waded muddy trenches, slept in the 
rain, suffered from cooties, and braved shot and shell has 
killed Cock Robin, then we had better stay home and mind 
our own business and, because we are in no immediate dan- 
ger of invasion, take the billion dollars asked by the Presi- 
dent for national defense and put it back in the Treasury to 
offset the bonus money Governor Eccles believes so disturbed 
our road to recovery. His theory as to the cause of the re- 
cession is only further proof that we should keep our soldiers 
and ships home for protection of our own land and waters, 
and weigh heavily the words of the war barons who would 
shove us into another conflict. 

Yes; the New Deal prologuers are now and will continue 
to hunt an actor for their Cock Robin murder thriller, and 
from their trial balloons they will eventually pounce upon 
someone as the victim to shove into the role of the villain. 
Meanwhile, the audience waits, wondering when the dispute 
as to the blame for the recession will end, and when efforts 
for the renewal and continuation of the recovery will start. 


The Special Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 7, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, OF WASHING- 
TON, ON DECEMBER 27, 1937 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert the address which I delivered 
over Station KXRO, at Aberdeen, Wash.; Centralia-Chehalis 
Station KELA; and Station KGY, at Olympia, when I was 
home during the brief time intervening between adjournment 
of the special session and the convening of this regular 
session. 

The address is as follows: 


My friends of southwest Washington: In conformity with the 
practice I have followed during the past 5 years, I am happy to 
have this opportunity this evening to briefly review the work of 
the special session of Congress and outline the legislation likely 
to come before the regular session, as I believe that this is infor- 
mation which you are entitled to have from your Representative 
in Congress, 

Mrs. Smith and I are most happy that we are able to spend these 
few days between adjournment of the special session and the 
convening of the regular session on January 3 with our friends 
and neighbors in southwest Washington, We left our two daugh- 
ters, Margaret Louise and Marion Eleanor, who are attending the 
public schools in Washington, D. C., in the care of my efficient 
secretary, Robert A. LeRoux, and Mrs. LeRoux, so they are in 
good hands. 

I desire to especially express my deep appreciation to Messrs. 
Harry R. Spence, manager of Station KXRO at Aberdeen; J. Elroy 
McCaw, manager, and Cecil L. Gwinn, of the Centralia-Chehalis 
Station KELA; and William R. Taft, manager, and Sam L. Craw- 
ford, of Station KGY, at Olympia, whose courtesy and cooperation 
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Lewis, and Cowlitz Counties, all within my congressional district. 

friends, President Roosevelts judgment in the spe- 
cial session, to do the “spade work,” as he termed it, on farm and 
labor legislation, has been abundantly vindicated by the substan- 
tial results accomplished. An equal degree of upon major 

ion of so controversial a nature has probably never been 
achieved in so short a space of weeks—in the entire uis- 
tory of our country. 

THE FARM BILL 

The House and Senate passed and sent to conference the com- 
Plicated farm bill to control farm surpluses and stabilize the 
market for farm products, which affects 30,000,000 of our citizens 
who are engaged, directly or indirectly, in agricultural pursuits 
and who, of course, comprise an important part of the domestic 
market for manufactured goods, including lumber and forest 
products, I actively supported and voted for the farm bill because 
it is certain to have a constructive and beneficial effect upon the 
Nation as a whole. 

The measure meets with the approval of President Roosevelt, the 
chosen leader of the Nation and the leader of my party, and I 
feel confident that he will recommend to Congress any changes, 
modifications, and additions which experience will prove to be 
necessary and advisable. 

I voted for the Boileau amendment to safeguard the interests 
of the dairy industry by precluding acreage taken out of other 
production being utilized for grazing and dairying purposes, 
in the Committee of the Whole, and again voted for it on the roll 
call in the House. In my opinion, the dairy farmers are justly 
entitled to the protection contemplated by the Boileau amend- 
ment. I have urged that in the regular session the Committee on 
Agriculture consider and report favorably legislation which will 
benefit the dairying and poultry farmers, who are deserving of 
consideration and assistance the same as the cotton, tobacco, corn, 
wheat, and rice farmers who are included in the present bill. I 
realize that reasons were advanced why the dairying and poultry 
farmers were not included within the purview of this particular 
legislation but I strongly dissented from the viewpoint which was 
expressed. I have gladly joined with my colleagues to have the 
interests and welfare of the dairying and poultry farmers provided 
for in future farm legislation which we vigorously favor having 
Congress act upon in the regular session. 

In this connection, I favor the enactment of H. R. 3144, intro- 
duced by Congressman CLARENCE F. Lea, of California, to amend 
section 601 of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, to provide 
for an excise tax on egg products. This legislation would ma- 
terlally assist our important domestic poultry industry in success- 
fully meeting foreign competition, particularly from China, as 
over 90 percent of our egg imports at the present time come from 
China. I am unwilling to subsidize the Chinese at the expense of 
our own poultry farmers, many of whom reside in my district in 
southwest Washington. Our people maintain high wage and liv- 
ing standards which render it impossible for them to compete with 
the eggs produced more cheaply in China. I, therefore, strongly 
favor the early enactment into law of H. R. 3144 to protect the 
interests of the thousands of American citizens who are engaged 
in the egg and poultry industry and constitute an integral branch 
of American agriculture. 


WAGE AND HOUR BILL 


The most important single achievement of the special session, in 
my opinion, was the securing of the 218 signatures on the petition 
to discharge the Rules Committee and bring the wage and hour 
bill before the House. I was one of the first Members of the 
House to sign the petition—mine was the sixth signature—and I 
have been an active member of our wage and hour bloc who have 
led this fight for higher wages, shorter hours, and better working 
conditions for the laboring men and women of America. I voted 
against sending the bill back to the Committee on Labor for fur- 
ther study, which was done by the close vote of 216 to 198, the 
entire Washington delegation voting against this delay. The 
measure will be brought up again in the regular session next 
month. 

My friends, there are at least two sound arguments in favor of 


First, 
it will better enable workers to attain a reasonably decent stand- 
ard of living and more leisure time for rest and recreation and 
result in substantial social gains for the average citizen. Business 
is also certain to be thereby benefited, because the prosperity of 
business depends upon and is measured by the income, purchasing 
power, and steady employment of the wage earners and workers of 
the Nation. Second, this legislation will protect employers in 
industry from the unfair competition of other employers whose 
substandard conditions—low wages, long hours, and child labor— 
give them an unfair advantage. These, as I view it, are the two 
main objectives sought to be attained, and they are both meri- 
toricus and will contribute materially to the welfare and happiness 
of the American people. 

Not only will industry and those employed in industry be bene- 
fited but so also will agriculture and the farmers of the Nation. 
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problems of the farming population is to give the mass of city 
workers sufficient purchasing power to buy the products of the 
farm and thus to increase the cash income of the American 
farmer as well as the American laborer. He said: 

“Increasing production alone in an unlimited way appeals to no 
person who thinks the problem through. Increasing consumption 
must go hand in hand with it. Here is a simple figure to mull 
over. If every family in the United States had enough money to 
live on what the doctors and dietitians call a class A diet, would 
need foodstuffs from 45,000,000 acres more than we are using 

seek to increase purchasing power so that peo- 
ple can pay for more food and better food, and in turn provide 
larger and larger domestic market for the farmer.” 

My friends, it is with pardonable pride that I call your attention 
to the fact that our own State of Washington enjoys the distinc- 
tion of paying the highest average wage rate in the entire country, 
according to the Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics recently released by Commissioner Isador Lubin. This 
common-labor survey covered 5,238 establishments throughout the 
United States in 20 industries with 222,555 common unskilled 
laborers on their pay rolls at entrance rates. The average hourly 
entrance. rate in the State of Washington, we may be proud to 
state, is 61.8 cents. 

For the Nation as a whole, 14.7 percent of the common laborers 
in the industries surveyed received less than 40 cents per hour, 
the minimum fixed in the bill. In the South 48.4 percent of the 
workers were paid under 40 cents, while in the North only 3.5 per- 
cent averaged under 40 cents per hour. 

The lumber and pulp and paper industries are the principal in- 
dustries and source of the most employment in the State of Wash- 
ington and the Pacific Northwest and they are also very important 
industries in the southern section of the United States. It is 
therefore interesting to note the wide difference in the wages paid 
in these competing industries in the Northern and Southern States, 
as shown by the report of the Department of Labor, to which I 
have referred. 

In the lumber industry (sawmills) in the North the average 
hourly wage is 54.6 cents, and in the South it is 24.5 cents, and the 
percentage of common laborers receiving less than 40 cents per 
hour in the North is 15.1 percent and in the South it is 97.4 percent. 

In the pulp and paper industry in the North the average hourly 
wage is 51.1 cents, and in the South it is 39.6 cents, and the per- 
centage of common laborers receiving less than 40 cents per hour 
in the North is 1.7 percent and in the South it is 44.8 percent. 

Dr. Lubin in the report makes this significant comment: “In 
each case where the figures are available for both regions the aver- 
ages in the North were considerably higher than those in the 
South. The highest differential was found in lumber, amounting 
to 30.1 cents. The southern industry with the highest percentage 
of common laborers receiving less than 40 cents per hour was 
lumber, viz, 97.4 percent. 

The most cursory analysis of the figures which I have quoted 
establish conclusively how much higher is the prevailing wage scale 
in the lumber and pulp and paper industries in our section of the 
country and the lower wage being paid in the competing South, 
which is unfair to labor and industry in the West. 

We harbor no ill will toward our fellow Americans in the South, 
and we wish them well. However, it is my solemn conviction that 
the welfare and happiness of all the people and our society as a 
whole, North and South, East and West, absolutely depend upon the 
wages which are paid in industry as well as the hours of employ- 
ment. The cash income of the millions of Americans who are 
employed in industry everywhere is the final determining factor 
in the prosperity of business and agriculture. As we have noted, 
we are suffering from a maldistribution of the earnings and profits 
in industry on account of low wages, long hours, and child labor 
in some of our industries. When we raise these standards to a 
higher level, as we seek to do by this legislation, we thereby 
increase the consuming power and augment the market for all 
manufactured goods and products of the farm, first, in those locali- 
ties in which these industries are located, and, secondly, through- 
out the Nation. 

Fellow citizens, it was my privilege and honor to serve as a dele- 
gate to the Democratic national convention held at Philadelphia 
in 1936, and I say to my fellow Democrats that we are unquali- 
fiedly committed to this type of social legislation. I still remem- 
ber the enthusiasm and fervor with which we in the convention 
adopted our platform, containing this plank: 

“We know that * * * minimum wages, maximum hours, 
child labor, and working conditions in industry cannot be ade- 
quately handled by 48 separate State legislatures, 48 separate State 
administrations, and 48 separate State courts. * * We have 
sought, and will continue to seek, to meet these problems through 
legislation within the Constitution.” 

Upon that platform we went before the electorate of the country 
and in his closing campaign speech at Madison Square Garden, 
President Roosevelt said: 

“Of course we will continue to seek to improve working condi- 
tions for the workers of America—to reduce hours overlong, to 
increase wages that spell starvation, to end the labor of children, 
to wipe out sweatshops * . For all these things we have 
only just begun to fight.” 

President Roosevelt and the leaders of our party, and each of 
us, have since reiterated time and time again these promises and 
pledges to the American people. Now we are going to keep faith 
with the American people. We are going to carry out their man- 
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date predicated upon their acceptance of the covenant set forth 
in our party platform and redeem our promises and 
subsequent pledges, We are going to enact into law this legisla- 
tion to increase wages, shorten hours, improve working conditions, 
abolish child labor, and raise the living standards of the workers 
of America, 

THE HOUSING BILL 

I actively supported and voted for the legislation to liberalize 
and enlarge the scope of the National Housing Act of 1934, of 
which I was one of the original sponsors. 

In his message to Congress of November 27, 1937, President 
Roosevelt said: 

“As a practicable means of encouraging and facilitating a more 
effective operation of private enterprise and private capital in the 
housing field, I am suggesting enlargement of the framework of 
the National Housing Act in the light of actual experience. This 
legislation, enacted by the Congress in 1934, provided a new finan- 
cial mechanism applicable to all types of lending institutions 
that make loans for housing purposes. Enabling legislation giv- 
ing effect to this new mechanism was subsequenty enacted by all 
the States. Within the limits of the types of housing to which 
it applies, it has proved to be both 5 A ay and practical.” 

This new act will encourage institutions making housing loans 
by insuring mortgages up to 90 percent of the appraised value 
not in excess of $5,400 and up to 90 percent on first $6,000 plus 
80 percent of balance up to $10,000, and will make it easier for 
the borrowers by requiring a down payment of only 10 percent 
and an over-all carrying charge of approximately 5 percent, 
thereby substantially reducing the cost of financing the construc- 
tion of new homes. 

President Roosevelt has repeatedly stated that one-third of the 
American people are ill-housed and it is estimated that we need 
800,000 new homes a year for the next 5 years just to catch up 
on the Nation's actual housing shortage. Eight hundred thou- 
sand new homes at $4,000 each, the estimated cost, would mean 
a capital expenditure of $3,200,000,000 per year, or a total of 
$16,000,000,000 in the next 5 years, in order to provide 4,000,000 
new homes during that period, which are sadly needed. 

It is estimated that 800,000 homes, at $4,000 each, would require 
6,000,000,000 board feet of lumber and 120,000,000 man-hours of 
work for loggers, sawmill workers, salesmen, clerks, and others. 

It is estimated that approximately one-third of the entire capi- 
tal expenditure or more than a billion dollars per year would be 
paid in wages to carpenters, plumbers, electricians, painters, brick- 
layers, and others who would be employed. Building experts have 
estimated the items of building materials which would be required 
in the construction of 800,000 homes per year to be as follows: 


Cubic yards of stone or gravel—— 22, 400, 000 
Linear feet of molding— 22 1. 520, 000, 000 
Square feet of insulation— 222 1, 816, 000, 000 
eee 4. 800, 000 
Gallons of paint and varnish.. 27, 200, 000 
/ oo Sees, 10, 400, 000 
Window and sash frames 16, 000, 000 
Electric switches 4, 800, 000 
A aaas 19, 200, 000 
Light fixtures. 9; 600, 000 
Bathtubs 800, 000 
Medicine cabinets .----------=- 800, 000 
Kitchen stoves 800, 000 
WR rn NCO e cere A ao AA 800, 000 


I have mentioned but a few of the scores of materials and ar- 
ticles necessary to housing and home building and which will 
furnish jobs and employment for people who will spend their 
wages in making purchases from merchants and storekeepers. 
This will result in depleting the store stocks of goods and mer- 
chandise and create new orders to manufacturers and factories so 
as to replenish the stocks, providing more jobs and the payment 
of more wages and that revolving process and turn-over of busi- 
ness which causes prosperity and good times. The housing pro- 
gram made possible by this legislation will constitute one of the 
greatest achievements of this administration, in my opinion. 

The coming year is likely to be one of the most prosperous for 
the lumber industry in many years, as inventories are low through- 
out the country, and the domestic market is certain to benefit 
greatly as a result of the Housing Act which we have just dis- 
cussed. As soon as the war ends in the Orient, our lumber export 
trade will be resumed with China and Japan, and create a real 
boom in the lumber industry. The Department of Commerce has 
estimated that there will be a billion and a half dollars of new 
construction in China following peace. 

UNDISTRIBUTED CORPORATE SURPLUS PROFITS TAX 

In order to aid and encourage industry, so that there may be 
increased employment and labor pay rolls, I shall follow President 
Roosevelt’s recommendations for a revision of the Federal tax laws 
and a modification of the undistributed corporate surplus profits 
tax. This tax has worked a hardship on the smaller corporations, 
which in the aggregate employ most of the labor in this country. 
In fact, Government statistics show that something like 80 percent 
of our industries are capitalized at $50,000 or less. A few days 
before I left the Capital, I was assured by Congressman ROBERT L. 
Doventon, chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, 


that he would bring this remedial legislation before the House as ; 


soon as the regular session convenes on January 3. Chairman 


DoucHTon expressed the opinion that the legislation would be dis- 
posed of not later than February 1. I shall cooperate fully with 
him and the committee to bring this about. 


SHINGLE QUOTA LIMITATION 


I shall continue my efforts to have the State Department strictly 
enforce the quota limitation in shingles imported from Canada, 
based upon the census figures under my bill which was enacted 
into law by the last Congress, and have been assured by the State 
Department that it will remain in full force and effect; This is the 
first protection against foreign competition the men employed in 
our shingle mills have had for over 25 years and I strongly favor the 
continuation of this protection until we can secure an absolute 
embargo against the importation of foreign shingles. 


PROPOSED RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENT WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


Our country is now negotiating a reciprocal-trade agreement 
with England and the United Kingdom In conferences with the 
State Department I have pointed out the fact that Canadian 
lumber operators now enjoy the advantages of preferential tariffs 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations, which render it 
impossible for our manufacturers to compete with them upon an 
equal basis, and I have vigorously urged that these preferentials 
be removed These discriminations exist under the Ottawa Agree- 
ment of 1932, and were a retaliatory measure imposed by England 
and the British Empire against our country as a direct result of 
the high tariff schedules which we levied against their products 
pursuant to the Hawley-Smoot tariff law of 1930. As a conse- 
quence, we lost to Canada much of our export lumber trade 
within the British Empire, and this is our opportunity to re- 
capture the same if we can convince the British that we intend 
to deal fairly and justly with them. I have been assured by As- 
sistant Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre that every effort is 
being put forth by the State Department to arrive at a satis- 
factory adjustment of this matter which would substanially 
increase our export trade in lumber and all forest products, and, 
of course, benefit the men employed in those industries. 


GENERAL WELFARE ACT 


During the special session our steering committee for the pas- 
sage of H. R. 4199, the General Welfare Act, embodying the Town- 
send plan, has made further progress. We have issued a call to 
37 different organizations advocating old-age pension legislation 
to send representatives to a meeting to be held in Washington, 
D. C., in the middle of January, at a date to be agreed upon by 
them, to support and get behind H. R. 4199, the General Welfare 
Act. We are thus seeking to crystalize and unify public sentiment 
throughout the Nation in favor of our bill before the hearings 
before the House Ways and Means Committee commence in the 
next session of Con We have more active support for the 
General Welfare Act, both within and without Congress, than we 
have ever had before. 


GIVE THE PEOPLE THE RIGHT TO VOTE ON WAR 


My friends, I shall conclude by discussing briefly the one subject 
which is undoubtedly uppermost in your minds and hearts, as it 
is in mine, that of neutrality and peace. We have cause to thank 
and praise Almighty God that in this season of Peace on earth, 
good will to men” as a result of the neutrality legislation which 
we have enacted in Congress, we are at peace with the world. 
I have said many times, and I repeat it now, that those who re- 
main in the war zone shall do so at their own peril, and I also 
favor taking our gunboats out of China. Let our investments 
over there also be at the risk of those who have made them, for 
whether they amount to hundreds of millions or billions of dollars, 
ey are not worth one American life or one drop of American 

ood. 

My. friends, when the special session convened on November 15, 
we had only 175 signatures—I was the twelfth to sign—on our 
petition to discharge the committee and bring the Ludlow amend- 
ment before the House for action. On December 14 we secured 
the two hundred and eighteenth signature, insuring that the 
Ludlow amendment will come before the House for vote and debate 
on January 10. The Ludlow amendment to the Constitution pro- 
vides for a referendum by the people before the United States 
enters another war, excepting in case of invasion or attack by a 
foreign nation. 

It will have to be passed by the House and Senate by a two- 
thirds vote and be ratified by three-fourths of the States before 
it becomes a part of the Constitution, but we have made a good 
start and are “on our way.” The Ludlow amendment is favored 
by veterans’ organizations, including the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and service and civic organizations throughout the land. 

Every able-bodied man in the Nation will immediately take up 
arms in case our country is invaded or threatened with invasion. 
However, when it comes to war overseas and war thousands of 
miles away in another part of the world, I believe that the Ameri- 
can people are entitled themselves to decide whether they want 
to participate in such wars and pour out their blood and their 
treasure. If the people are competent—and we know they are— 
for such is the essence of our form of government, to elect Con- 
gressmen and Senators to reach such a decision involving this 
issue of life and death, then they are equally competent to make 
the decision themselves. Holding these views, I shall continue to 
support the Ludlow amendment until it becomes a part of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

My friends, I find that my time is about to expire. I am happy 
we have had this visit and informal talk, and may I sincerely 
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express the wish and the hope that the year 1938 may bring to 
each one of us and those near and dear to us health, employment, 
happiness, and peace at home and abroad, Good night and good- 
bye until we meet again next summer. 


Keep America Out of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN J. MAAS 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 7, 1938 


LETTER FROM HON. MELVIN J. MAAS, OF MINNESOTA, TO 
SCOTT P. SQUYRES, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following letter written 
by me to Scott P. Squyres, commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Washington, D. C., December 21, 1937. 
Scorr P. SQUYRES, 
Commander in Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Broadway at 34th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

My Dran COMRADE COMMANDER: I am enclosing my signed pledge 
in the campaign to “Keep America out of war,“ being sponsored by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I think this is a very worthy under- 
taking and certainly a timely one. 

Your campaign came to my attention through the enclosed 
coupon, which I saw in the St. Paul Daily News, which is from the 
district I represent in Congress. 

Being in hearty sympathy with the objectives of your campaign, 
I am very happy to join it. I think it is a splendid movement to 
have called to the attention of the public and to have them in turn 
convey their sentiments to the President and the Congress as to 
the dangers of war and utter necessity of our remaining out of it. 

As the senior member of the minority of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, United States Congress, I 
am particularly impressed by your campaign to keep this country 
out of war, by having an adequate national defense. 

As an overseas veteran of the World War, I learned to abhor 
war and I am doing everything I can to to prevent another 
one, but I know that a weak-kneed policy at this time will merely 
encourage aggressors who will take our weakness as a sign of 
cowardice. 

While the world-wide situation looks almost helpless, I believe 
there is a way in which the United States can maintain its peace. 
I believe if the people of the United States, through our Govern- 
ment, will let the peoples of the world know that we pledge never 
to invade a foreign country and never to territory by 

ion, and at the same time, that we warn the governments 
of the world that we will never permit invasion of the United 
States and that we are fully prepared and capable of defending 
our rights and citizens, that we will then be let alone. Let it be 
our motto and let the world clearly, unmistakably understand that 
no hostile American soldier will ever set a foot upon a foreign 
shore and no hostile foreign soldier will ever be permitted to set a 
foot upon our shores. 

Permit me to wish you Godspeed in your campaign to preserve 
the peace of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN J. Maas. 


The Crucifixion of Tom Mooney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 7, 1938 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, in the case of Tom Mooney 
certain supreme values are at stake. 

Here is due process of law, absolute equality before the 
law of every man, denied. Here is the American ideal of 
justice, democracy, and the square deal, ravished. Here 
is the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 


openly, officially, and persistently profaned. Here is the 
most priceless of human values—genuine freedom of thought, 
of conscience, of speech, press, and assemblage—desecrated. 

With these facts staring us in the face, we, a group of 
representative, sincere American citizens, have associated 
ourselves together. We feel that these values are too great 
to be dissipated by prejudice and passion. We accept the 
specific task of aiding to create a public will to free Mooney 
and Billings, and an organization designed to help make the 
will effective: A national committee to enforce the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Bill of Rights in the strange 
case of Tom Mooney. 

The people everywhere who will listen must be told the 
truth about Tom Mooney—his militant advocacy of interna- 
tional peace, his labor record, his persecutions, the horrible 
crime pinned upon him, his imprisonment, and his appalling, 
abortive struggle for justice in the California courts. 

BASIC PRINCIPLE IN THE MOONEY CASE 


The recent refusal of the Supreme Court of California to 
grant the plea of Thomas J. Mooney for a writ of habeas 
corpus is another blot on the judiciary of that State and un- 
doubtedly schedules the miscarriage of justice by which 
Mooney was imprisoned for consideration and adjudication by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mooney’s plea before the California Supreme Court was 
based on his claim that he was convicted of participation in 
the San Francisco Preparedness Day bombing in 1916 by 
perjured testimony. The demand for a writ of habeas corpus 
was presented to the California Supreme Court 2 years ago 
following the refusal of the United States Supreme Court to 
consider the case because of the belief that Mooney had not 
exhausted every resource provided by the California judicial 
system. The plea was presented to the California judges to 
bring into action the last resort for justice in that State. 

In denying Mooney’s application for a writ of habeas corpus, 
the California court held, despite volumes of evidence to the 
contrary, that Mooney had a fair trial. In addition, the court 
found “no substantial credible evidence” to show the com- 
mission of perjury by witnesses in the trial of Mooney. 
Moreover, the court went out of its way and declared that 
Mooney’s conviction was justified. 

The action of the California court in rendering an opinion 
on the guilt of Mooney was wholly unwarranted under the 
suit for a writ of habeas corpus. It recalls an open letter 
which Raymond Moley, editor of the magazine Today, wrote 
to Governor Merriam, of California, in 1934 urging him to 
pardon Mooney before the Supreme Court of the United 
States reviewed the case. Mr. Moley said: 

I am quite familiar with the reasons that lie beneath the vast 
technicalities which, up to this time, have kept Mooney a prisoner. 
These reasons were reduced to the barest terms by a lawyer—and a 
distinguished one—in California, who, on one occasion told me 
that even though the trial of Mooney for the bombings of July 
22, 1916, might have been a miscarriage of justice, the real fact 
was that Mooney was a menace to the peace and order of the 


State—a bad man—and that it was the part of wisdom to keep 
such a man out of mischief. 


In face of the accumulated evidence tending to sustain 
Mooney’s innocence, there is a quite general opinion that the 
California courts have taken the view of the “distinguished” 
lawyer cited by Mr. Moley that, because Mooney was a bad“ 
man from the viewpoint of California big business, he should 
be kept in jail for life for this alleged characteristic, although 
by all the canons of decency and justice his conviction and, 
sentence were nothing less than a judicial lynching. 

This view was apparently reflected by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Langdon, who dissented from the opinion signed by five 
of his associates on the California Supreme Court. He said: 

The question here involved is not the guilt or innocence of 
Thomas J. Mooney. The issue, as defined by the United States 


Supreme Court, is whether he was accorded due process of law on 
his trial for murder. 

In this dissenting opinion no useful purpose would be served 
by reviewing the evidence. The preponderance of the material, 
credible evidence in the record leads me to conclude that on his 
trial petitioner was not accorded due process of law. 

For that reason, the writ of habeas corpus should issue. 
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The utterly shameless character of Mooney’s trial in San 
Francisco was emphatically condemned by the 1917 con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, which de- 
clared that the majority of our citizens believe the convic- 
tion of Mooney was brought about “through testimony which 
branded some of the witnesses as perjurers and those who 
endeavored to procure subornation of perjury for the purpose 
of securing such reward as might be given to them for their 
testimony.” On the basis of this belief the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its 1917 convention demanded a new trial for 
Mooney and has reiterated that demand at succeeding con- 
ventions. In addition, the A. F. of L. conventions have per- 
sistently urged the Governors of the State of California to 
grant Mooney a full and complete pardon. 

The original position taken by the American Federation of 
Labor was later supported by Judge Griffin, the trial judge. 
He said that if the truth had been told the jury and the 
jury had, nevertheless, convicted Mooney, he would have set 
the conviction aside as a gross miscarriage of justice. 

The opinion of the American Federation of Labor from 
the beginning that the conviction of Mooney was based upon 
testimony so flimsy that it should have had no standing in a 
court of law was also confirmed by two Federal commis- 
sions—one appointed by President Wilson and one by Presi- 
dent Hoover—which found the trial so tainted with perjury 
that Mooney’s conviction was a disgrace to all traditions of 
American jurisprudence. Despite the accumulated evidence 
definitely showing that what the trial court accepted as war- 
ranting conviction was nothing but absolute perjury the 
Supreme Court of California has persistently refused to 
grant a new trial and Mooney still languishes in San Quentin 
Prison. 

The Mooney case is not in reality limited to Mooney him- 
self. There is a larger question. The basic principle in the 
case is, Can an innocent man, sent to prison for life on 
what is generally admitted to be perjured testimony, be 
deprived of his freedom permanently by the technicalities of 
a State law which makes no provision for a new trial even 
though the irregularities and essential injustice of the orig- 
inal trial are beyond question? 

On more than one occasion the Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that mob intimidation destroys the 
due process of law prescribed by the fourteenth amendment. 
Shortly the Supreme Court, in considering the Mooney case, 
will have to answer this question: Are not perjury and mob 
action equally destructive of due process of law? 

All persons interested in the preservation of fundamental 
justice in our Federal judicial system believe that the Su- 
preme Court will answer in the affirmative and order the 
State of California to remove the striped suit from Tom 
Mooney, open the doors of San Quentin Prison, and restore 
him to the liberty of which he has been unjustly deprived for 
21 years. 


Monopoly and the Retail Grocery Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 8 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. MARES AT BOSTON, MASS., JUNE 22, 
1937 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Charles H. March, a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, on the subject Monopoly and the 
Retail Grocery Business, 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I appreciate the high compliment you have paid me in asking me 
to address you at your annual convention. I feel it is peculiarly 
appropriate that I should be here in Boston today talking about 
the problems that are confronting us, since my ancestor, Hugh 
March, landed in Newburyport in 1635. 

I commend you on your wonderful organization and your strug- 
gle against monopoly, and I wish to congratulate you on having 
as your officials men of such great ability and high standing. 
Governor Christianson, who is your secretary-manager, is from my 
home State. I have known him for a great many years and I am 
sure you will all learn to love him and admire him. 

Not so many decades ago the prize of business success was to 
be one’s own boss. A bright young man could set up in business, 
make a little money, and acknowledge no master. Today the 
independent proprietor is vanishing from our midst. 

When the doctrine of socialism was spreading around this coun- 
try 30 years ago, one of the most powerful arguments against it 
was that it would condemn a free people to be employees of the 
State. We were nourished by the philosophy that ability, courage, 
and honesty reaped the glittering prize of business independence. 
This prospect of freedom the American people were unwilling to 
exchange for any allen system of government or business that 
would condemn them to the bondage of a job. 

But while we were keeping a wary eye on socialism the loss of 
freedom came from another quarter. Today most of us in industry 
work not for the Government, but for entities quite as impersonal 
and frequently as remote. The giant monopoly has snared most of 
us on its pay roll and the old order of the independent proprietor 
is fast fading away. 

At the turn of the last century only 66.7 percent of all manufac- 
tured products were made by corporations. By 1919 this percentage 
had risen to 87 percent. Today it is in the neighborhood of 95 
percent. And in your own field of retail distribution the incor- 
porated chain has absorbed from 20 to 25 percent of the business. 

I salute you, gentlemen, therefore, as some of the few survivors 
of our economic order who are still eating of the “bread of inde- 
pendence.” One of the last stands of the small proprietor is the 
neighborhood store. But the chain has broken into this field, and 
against this fast-growing giant the little retailer everywhere is 
waging a desperate battle. I do not know how long you will con- 
tinue to eat of the bread of independence. It may be that in an 
economic system which seeks to develop efficiency to its maximum 
limits there is no place for the independent proprietor and that 
within a few years most of you present will either have incor- 
porated with your neighbor or passed through the wringer of bank- 
ruptcy and liquidation. 


since the surrender of Lee at Appomattox the economic slaughter 
of small businessmen in the United States has gone on at a terrific 
pace, The common assumption to the uninitiated has been that 
these little fellows justly fell before the superior efficiency of larger 
units. The sad truth is that they were frequently wiped out by 
unfair and often illegal trade practices. Had real efficiency been 
the determining factor in this struggle, much of American industry 
today would be in a far healthier condition and the recent depres- 
sion might even have been avoided. 

Recently the Federal Trade Commission completed an investiga- 
tion of agricultural income. This study revealed for the first time 
the startling progress of monopoly in the manufacturing of agri- 
cultural products. It was found that three tobacco manufacturers 
in 1934 bought approximately 70 percent of all tobacco consumed 
domestically. 

In livestock three packing companies bought 40.8 percent of the 
cattle and veal calves, and 25.3 percent of the hogs. 

Today monopoly, the ancient oppressor of the little-business man, 
is knocking at your door. You must conquer this foe, or I assure 
you that no matter how efficient you may be you will experience 
the same fate as overtook the vanished independent proprietor in 
manuf In its final report to the Senate on its chain-store 
investigation, the Federal Trade Commission said: 

“Should the trend of the past 20 years, and particularly of the 
last decade, continue for a like period, we shall have a condition 
in some lines of chain merchandising that few will dispute is 
monopolistic,” 

It is too early to determine, however, whether the policy of spe- 
cial taxation of chain stores by the various States will be effective 
in turning the tide in the opposite direction. In the very recent 
opinion of the Supreme Court on the Louisiana chain-store tax, 
the Court upheld a State tax graduated according to the total 
number of stores owned, both within and without the State. The 
Court recognized that taxation could be made the implement of 
the exercise of the State’s police power and that taxes might be 
adjusted between classes “to promote fair competitive conditions 
and to equalize economic advantages.” Whatever the social and 
economic wisdom of taxing out of existence all the competitive 
advantages of the chain store, the way to that goal now seems open 
from a legal and constitutional standpoint. 

I want to tell this little story. Last summer when I was back in 
my home State of Minnesota, a small-town businessman whom I 
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had known for.a great many years came to me and said he was 
losing money. He had a wife and four children and the best look- 
ing and best kept store in town. There was a chain store just 
across the street from him, engaged in the same line of business. 
He said if he sold goods at cost the chain store would sell for just 
u little under him, I asked him why he didn't go out of business. 


dent of one of our manufacturing concerns came to my office 
and said he had come in to talk over the Robinson-Patman Act. 
He said they wanted to live up to the law. I asked him what dis- 
counts he was giving to large buyers. He mentioned this same 
chain store and said he was giving them 32-percent discount over 
and above the discount given to small retail stores. I asked him 
how long a small retailer could stay in business and he replied, 
“Not very long.” I then asked him what would happen to the 
manufacturers’ business when the small retailers were driven out 
of business and he said they would be under the dictatorship of 
the large chain stores. 

Gentlemen, what happens to the poor little fellow who has to run 
the race with a 32-pound weight around his neck? 

As retail you know somewhat intimately the problems of 
that one-third of our population which President Roosevelt says 
does not have adequate nourishment, that first and most vital 
necessity. 

The Brookings Institution has reported that even during our 
fabled prosperity of 1929 nearly 6,000,000 American families, rep- 
resenting more than 21 percent of the total population, each had an 
annual income of less than $1,000, while about 12,000,000 families, 
representing more than 42 percent of the population, each had an 
income of less than $1,500 a year. 

What do such incomes mean with regard to the ability to buy 
food at your stores? The average family in these income groups 
spends about one-third of its income for food. This amounts on 
the average to about $8 a week for a family of four, or $2 a week 
per person. Not much room for prosperity to the retail grocers 
in that standard of living, you will concede. The only way 
people can live on the food such a sum will buy is to confine their 
diet to such foods as flour, potatoes, bread, and pork. Only 
families with incomes larger than those represented by 42 percent 
of the population can afford such necessary foods as abundant 
green vegetables, fresh fruits, and plenty of milk. So when we 
talk about the American standard of living we should be careful 
to define our terms. 

In the last analysis the problem of the 42 percent whose incomes 
will not permit the purchase of adequate food supplies is related 
to the problem of the retail grocery trade with reference to 
monopoly. The situation of the retailer simply gives us a new 
phase of the old problem of monopoly, a problem that touches 
every individual and every family at every point of their economic 
and social life. 

According to the Brookings Institution, in 1929 some 23 of our 
most families were able to save \ $10,000,000,000. Since 
no 23 f les could spend that much for groceries, they had 
to find other means for spending or investing that huge sum. 
And the very fact that so much purchasing power had been 
drained from millions in order to concentrate it in the hands of 
23 families made it impossible for those families to find a place 
where they could be reasonably sure of a return on their invest- 
ment. After all, the backbone of consumer demand, in groceries 
as well as in all other commodities, is not the luxury of the rich, 
but the purchases of the average family. 

Supposing we were to go to some newly discovered land and 
found a tribe of people, a small percentage of whom had food, 
and clothing and shelter (and wealth is represented by food, 
clothing, and shelter) and who were piling up in immense 
granaries enough to last them for 10,000 years, while great num- 
bers of men, women, and children were starving, lacking the 
necessaries of life. What would we say? 

Monopolistic ownership or control of the means of production 
connotes dictatorial power over the things produced. It determines 
the amount to be produced, restricts the freedom to engage in 
productive pursuits, and consequently the amount of labor that 
may be employed. By fixing prices, it limits or restricts the 
quantity of goods which may be consumed. 

Price fixing and other monopolistic schemes have been familiar 
to men of all ages, from ancient China and Egypt, through the days 
of European mercantilism, to the present. And men of all ages 
have observed that the common people caught between the jaws 
of their own need and the power of monopoly have had their lives 
crushed and their children’s children sold into slavery. 

You retailers, as the channel through which consumers’ goods 
flow into consumption, can appreciate the importance of maintain- 
ing purchasing power at a high level and having it widely spread 
among the families of your respective communities. Your eco- 
nomic interests as independent retailers are bound up in the out- 
come of the struggle with monopoly. 

Experience has shown that the capacity some large businesses 
may have to give the public the benefit of low prices is often exer- 
cised only at great cost to themselves, a cost which even they can 
afford only temporarily. It is as true now as when the laws against 
monopolies were passed, that once success has attended efforts of 
large enterprises to drive from the field the small competitors who 
cannot meet these temporarily lowered prices without fatal loss to 
themselves, such enterprises usually raise prices to even higher 
levels than they were before. 
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It is my belief that the late severe economic depression can be 
traced in large degree to reprehensible practices of selfish interests, 
many of which were unsoundly and excessively capitalized. These 
practices were not properly controlled, because the country had 
become so blinded by temporary prosperity as to accept the theory 
that monopolies were beneficial rather than dangerous. 

What happened? In their greed for profit, monopolistic enter- 
prises charged more than the traffic could bear. They have little 
or no regard for ultimate consequences, By eliminating competi- 
tion, they thought they were on their way to greater success and 
greater riches. Actually, however, as it turned out, fewer people 
were able to buy the products of the big business enterprises which 
had concentrated output in their own hands, for that very con- 
centration deprived many of their means of livelihood and thus 
destroyed their purchasing power. The result, so often called over- 
production, would probably better be termed underconsumption. 

Another aspect of monopoly is its power to oppress and exploit 
other groups which are unable to organize their own monopolies. 
Agriculture, for instance, is the means of livelihood of over a third 
of our population. During the twenties corporate dividends soared, 
but the price of the farmer’s products and his profits fell continu- 
ally. In the year of greatest income production in the United States 
(1929) the farmer was barely able to make ends meet, and in many 
agricultural sections unrest and rebellion against low farm prices 
was in full swing. The adversity of the farmer was easy to ex- 

. The farmer is a simon-pure capitalist. He makes his living 
by raising and selling his products in a highly competitive system. 
Industry, however, had largely seceded from the competitive system 
and was squeezing the farmer with monopoly prices on what he 
bought. Between the nether millstone of competition and the 
upper one of industrial monopoly, the farmer's share of the na- 
tional income grew progressively smaller until the alarming spread 
of tenant farming brought about by farm bankruptcies threatened 
to destroy the farmer’s traditional independence. 

In the history of the world the rise of despotic government has 
frequently been foreshadowed by the destruction of the farming 
class. I am going to tell you a story about Egypt. What went on 
in Egypt went on in Greece and Rome at later periods. It is going 
on in America today. 

Many thousands of years ago the Valley of the Nile was an 
uninhabited wilderness. In time the remarkable fertility of this 
region was reported in older civilizations where the common man 
lived under oppressive rulers and economic opportunity had long 
before been monopolized by ruling classes. Soon hardy pioneers 
from the interior of Africa and the still older civilizations of 
Arabia and Mesopotamia began the long trek into the Nile Valley. 
These colonists were like our own ancestors who fied from a caste- 
ridden Europe, where a few rich men owned everything, to build 
log cabins in the primeval forest. In earliest Egypt the people, as 
is the uinversal custom of pioneers, had democratic government 
and a rudimentary free-market system. 

But as time went on trade developed. And then as now a few 
men found ways to corner trade, establish monopoly, and take 
toll. In a very short while the whole face of Egypt was changed. 
The farming classes first lost their farms. Then they failed as 
tenants and under pressure of debt passed gradually into a condi- 
tion of peonage, They became hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for millionaires who lived in imperial mansions in Cairo, or 
Thebes, or Alexandria, or who built themselves colossal villas on 
ground once proudly owned and profitably operated by the sons 
and grandsons of the pioneers who colonized Egypt. As a few 
capitalists grew richer and richer, they became increasingly im- 
patient with democracy and soon they put it out of business, The 
farmer, backbone of Egyptian democracy, had vanished. The 
Egyptian people were first burdened with dictators and at last 
under the Pharaohs—an Egyptian word meaning the “man who 
lives in the big house“ concentration of wealth was made com- 
plete and permanent. 

In its broadest aspects, the problem of monopoly and concentra- 
tion of wealth is a world problem. It underlies the civil war in 
Spain, the Communist revolution in Russia, the death of democ- 
racy in other countries. It has toppled kings from their thrones. 
It will drive to disaster dictators, whether economic or political, 
who thwart the masses in their effort to achieve a better standard 
of living and greater economic security. The whole world is in 
revolt against that philosophy of unnecessary scarcity which has 
been the philosophy of private monopoly. 

It is my conviction that to allow great interests a free hand and 
permit them to destroy competition is at war with a principle on 
which our Government was established, that is, equal opportunity 
for all who may be fitted to improve their position by reason of 
their own energy and initiative. By this I do not mean that it was 
ever intended to protect the lazy or incompetent. I do mean that 
the right of every man to use his brain and energy and gain a fair 
reward therefor should be preserved and protected. 

If we are to accept the process of concentration of business in 
a few hands as beyond control, then it is time to admit that our 
foremost national aim, individual opportunity, has been lost, and 
that what we had believed was our outstanding national trait, 
individual initiative, either has already failed or is no longer worth 
preserving. 

It is curious how readily men will agree upon general principles 
concerning monopoly and how violently they will disagree when 
it is proposed to apply those principles to specific cases. 

A few weeks ago the president of a large corporation attacked 
monopoly in a radio address. He said that monopoly, whether 
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organized by business men or by the Government, destroyed com- 
petition and therefore freedom. He defended the right of free 
action and free competition, implying that his industry is con- 
ducted on that basis, despite considerable evidence to the contrary. 
He declared that dictatorships exist in Germany and Italy because 
those countries have stifled freedom of competition in industry 
and commerce, as well as personal liberty. 

He overlooked the vital and significant fact that freedom of 
competition in industry and commerce had d away in those 
countries (especially in Germany) before the establishment of 
political dictatorship, and that under Fascist philosophy political 
dictatorship becomes merely the tool of economic dictatorship. 
rag oe pr one will not have to go farther than Harlan County, 
Ky., to find open denials of personal civil rights that we are prone 
to think can be found only in some Fascist state. 

In a recent article Walter Lippmann, the well-known writer, says 
that between 1919 and 1928 there were 1,268 combinations of 
manufacturing and mining concerns which involved the merger 
of 4,135 separate concerns and the disappearance of nearly 6,000 
more. In 1929 over 1,200 other independent manufacturing and 
mining concerns disappeared. These facts were reported by a com- 
mittee sponsored by President Hoover. Mr. Lippmann said: “The 
unusual severity of the depression was in some considerable meas- 
ure due to the fact that these gigantic combinations, with their 
rigid capital structures and their bureaucratic mentality (remem- 
ber that, please when you next hear criticism of government bu- 
reaucracy), could not and would not readjust industrial prices to 
the lower level of agricultural and raw-material prices. The ex- 
change of goods was stopped, and it was restored only by artificial 
inflationary measures to bring farm prices into line with monopo- 
listic prices.” 

Few people realize that nearly every field of industry today in 
the United States is dominated by a few giant corporations, or how 
serious is the problem of concentrated economic power in our 
country. 

3 economic power is concentrated in the United 
States may be understood graphically when we realize that ac- 
cording to Berle and Means, in their illuminating book, The Mod- 
ern Corporation and Private Property, 200 giant corporations con- 
trol nearly 50 percent of all corporate assets in the United States. 
These gentlemen show us statistically that if these corporations 
continue to grow at the average rate that they did from 1909 to 
1929, 40 more years would find these 200 large corporations own- 
ing American industry 100 percent. Or, if they continue to grow 
at the rate they increased in size from 1924 to 1929, these 200 cor- 
porations would own all American industry in 30 years. 

Mr. Lippmann also said that the farsighted among big business 
leaders must know that private monopoly is in the long run as 
impossible a policy as the refusal to bargain with the freely chosen 
representatives of their employees.” 

Mr. Lippman went on to say: “Nor ought they wish to see it 
again. For that kind of thing, if persistently pursued, destroys the 
moral foundations of private en rise and of private property. 
If big-business men thy to practice a private soc’ , inevitably 
they will push the country into some form of public socialism. The 
real p ts of collectivism in America are not the Marxian 
orators but the promoters of private monopoly.” 

That kind of collective bargaining which precludes competition 
among industrialists in fixing the price of goods and insists on 
competition among workingmen in fixing the price of labor is inde- 
fensible and foredoomed to failure, Either we must get rid of col- 
lectivism in industry or we must go on to collectivism in labor and 
in agriculture. The ancient truth still prevails that a house divided 
against itself shall not stand. In the face of modern productive 
facilities capable of providing comfort for all, no nation can endure 
with nearly half its population on an inadequate income basis and 
one-third ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed. Somehow the 
transition must be made from that economy of scarcity associated 
with private monopoly to an economy of plenty. 

. You retailers have more at stake in this matter than the average 
citizen. If monopoly continues to grow, you and thousands of other 
small-business men will be the immediate victims. 

The Federal Trade Commission found that the ability of the 
chains to buy more cheaply than the independents was “a most 
substantial, if not the chief factor“ in the lower selling prices 
which account so largely for the growth of chains, 

It found that these lower buying prices of the chains were fre- 
Cen ranee unwillingly by the manufacturer, who feared 
either t competitors would take away his large chain customers 
or that the chains would discourage the sale of his goods or make 
their own. 

It found that frequently price advantages were passed on to the 
chains in the form of brokerage or commissions to intermediaries 
through special allowances for advertising or display and through 
various indirect forms of concession not allowed to independent 
retailers. 

Even one who would defend these practices as the expression of 
normal competition must admit that their tendency is to make 
the chains bigger and bigger and to accentuate whatever other 
factors tend toward monopoly. 

Con had all those facts before it when it passed the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. Of course, that act is not in terms confined to 
chain-store merchandising or even to retail distribution. It ap- 
plies to all commodities and to the effect of discrimination on 
8 who compete in their resale, regardless of who they 
may be. 
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The Robinson-Patman Act is one of our important antimonopoly 
laws and the most recently enacted. It prohibits certain forms 
of price discrimination and related practices. The act is essen- 
tially an amendment to or revision of section 2 of the Clayton Act, 
which was passed in 1914. Under the Clayton Act it has long been 
recognized that discrimination in price is one of the strongest 
weapons of monopoly. The dissolution suits against the Standard 
Oil and American Tobacco combinations strongly revealed this 
fact. There the Supreme Court specifically found that price dis- 
crimination had been an important factor in building up monop- 
oly. Section 2 of the Clayton Act was intended to outlaw that 
method, and it was to strengthen such provisions of our anti- 
trust laws that the Robinson-Patman Act was passed as an 
amending statute. 

Under this new law price discrimination is now declared un- 
lawful where the effect may be “to injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition with any person who either grants or kno 
receives the benefit of such discrimination or with customers of 
either of them.” There is also retained in the Robinson-Patman 
Act the provision of original section 2 of the Clayton Act pro- 
hibiting discriminations in price where the effect thereof “may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce.” 

On the whole, this new law in substance applies the philosophy 
which the Supreme Court held to underlie the Clayton Act, 
namely, to prevent practices, which if not stopped, tend toward 
monopoly. Its general effect is to enlarge enormously the ability 
of a competitor to protect himself when he is unlawfully discrim- 
inated against. 

Proof of violation of the old law involved difficulties because of 
a proviso that discrimination in price was not unlawful when 
made “on account of” differences in the quantity sold, or which 
made “only due allowance” for differences in cost of selling or 
5 transportation, or when made in good faith to meet competi- 

n. 

In this respect the new law provides that upon proof that there 
has been a discrimination in price or in services or facilities fur- 
nished, the burden of rebutting the prima facie case thus made 
and of showing justification shall be upon the person charged 
with the violation; and unless justification shall be affirmatively 
shown, the Commission is authorized to issue an order terminat- 
ing the discrimination. It is also provided that the terms of 
the act shall not prevent the seller from rebutting the prima 
facie case proved against him by showing that his lower price 
was made or the services or facilities were furnished in good 
faith to meet an equally low price of a competitor or the services 
or facilities furnished by the competitor. 

The new law also extends the principle of nondiscrimination 
into other areas than price as such. Whether they might be 
regarded as forms of indirect price discrimination under section 
2 (a) or not, the act specifically declares it unlawful: To pay 
or grant or to receive or accept anything in the way of commis- 
sion, brokerage, or other compensation, except for services ren- 
dered, either to the other party or to an intermediary who is acting 
for or is subject to the control of any party to the transaction 
other than the one paying such compensation; subsection (d) 
makes it unlawful to pay or agree to pay compensation to, or for 
the benefit of, a customer for services or facilities furnished by 
or through such customer unless the same compensation “is 
available on proportionally equal terms” to competing customers; 
subsection (e) makes it unlawful to discriminate in favor of one 
purchaser against another purchaser by furnishing or agreeing to 
furnish any services or facilities upon terms not accorded to all 
purchasers on proportionally equal terms. 

The act concerns itself with transactions in commerce, as defined 
in the Clayton Act, which, in general, means interstate or foreign 
8 and commerce in the various Territories of the United 

It also is declared unlawful for any person “knowingly to indu 
or 8 a phage esos pre pcan mente in price. This N 
very importan uyers, e word “knowingly” appears 
1 5 8 for their protection. N or 

e application of the law, the Commission to date has issued 
21 formal complaints. These cover important phases of the law. 
Many of the cases have advanced to trial and to other stages along 
the path of legal procedure which they must follow to final decision. 
In one case, the brokerage concern complained of was dissolved by 
its organizers, and, upon proper showing of discontinuance, the pro- 
ceeding was closed without prejudice to reopening it if the circum- 
stances should warrant. The proceedings in the several other cases 
are being expedited with the view of having decisions by the Com- 
mission rendered at as early a date as possible. These proceed- 
ings may be considered in the nature of test cases on many dis- 
puted points. One group of cases presents alleged direct discrimi- 
nation in price. This practice, it will be recalled, becomes unlawful 
in commerce when it injuriously affects competition and cannot be 
justified as reflecting only due allowance for savings in cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting from differing methods or 
quantities in which the commodities are sold or delivered, 

Alleged discrimination in the selling price of raw materials with 
the alleged effect of injuring competition between competing pur- 
chasers engaged in selling finished products, is involved in some of 
the cases. The question of the legality of certain functional dis- 
counts also is raised. Likewise, violation of the brokerage section 
of the act is alleged. One case involves the question of the buyer's 
responsibility under section 2 (1). 
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Under section 2 (d) falls the question of the legality of dis- 
crimination in advertising or promotional allowances. Certain of 
the pending cases raise these issues, and decision thereon will be 
entered in due course. Also in relation to section 2 (d) several of 
the complaints attack the practice of paying “push money” in the 
cosmetic trade. 

The Commission has, through formal and informal action, 
effected compliance with the statute throughout various industries. 
We know that many have radically revised their selling prices and 
practices, resulting in compliance with the law, to the benefit of 
the small-business man and the public. 

In this brief sketch I have undertaken a description of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and not an interpretation. Neither the 
Commission nor I can appropriately express in advance an opinion 
concerning application of the act to the facts of particular cases. 
One reason for that policy is that the Commission is required by 
statute to exercise the quasi-judicial function of officially and for- 
mally deciding specific cases of alleged discrimination presented to 
it under the procedure specified by the statute. 

In devoting thought to the Robinson-Patman Act, as we have, 
and also to the questions of monopoly and unfair trade practices, it 
is well to be ever mindful of the fact that the broad general policy 


It must be preserved. 

Let us not forget that the prime purpose of this legislation is to 
protect the general public from monopoly and monopolistic prac- 
tices and that it is only as a means to that end that the private 
interests of individual trades or of organized groups of traders can 
legitimately be given tive and administrative protection. 
Let us not forget that the basic philosophy underlying the act is 
to preserve freedom of competition and not to subsidize ineffi- 
ciency or forestall the changes which a competitive economy inevi- 
tably brings to pass. 

Society is an organism through which flows the lifeblood of 
commerce. When any part of society monopolizes more of that life- 
blood than it can use, the other parts suffer. Even in the part 
which has the excess supply, congestion and disease appear. And 
just as infection in the less prominent parts of our bodies may 
produce decay and death, so infection in the humbler parts of our 
social and economic organism may destroy it. 

The Socialists and Communists tell us that this situation is in- 
herent in capitalism, and that the disease is incurable and will 
get worse. At the other extreme the apologists for monop- 
oly say there is nothing wrong except too much Government 
concern over relatively unimportant parts of our tion and 


opposing viewpoints, the italistic system is still alive and nat- 
urally struggles to 8 disease which some of us think is 
not necessarily fatal. But the germs of this disease are monopoli- 
zation of wealth and purchasing power and it will be fatal if allowed 
3 bese 5 t of the common people until 
an e en: e 0 

it was t- ces between the bread of charity or the blood of revolu- 
tion bas ever been the herald of moral decay and national death. 
So passed the glory of republican Greece and the grandeur of 
democratic Rome and, if we may judge the future by the past, so 
may perish the greatest republic that “ever gleamed like a price- 
less jewel on the skeleton hand of time.” Self-interest, humanity, 
patriotism, religion itself, all admonish us to weigh well the prob- 
lem of the hour—a problem born of human progress, forced upon 
us by the mighty revolution wrought in the industrial world by 
steam and electricity and that problem is: “Shall the average 
American citizen be a slave or a sovereign?” 

The illustrious Abraham Lincoln said, “I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free.” And by the 
same token neither this nor any other government can endure 
half monopolized and half free, because monopoly is slavery. 


The Late Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 8 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ARTICLE PREPARED BY MAJ. JESSE I. MILLER, OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I have before me a letter 
under date of December 20, 1937, from Col. John D. Langston, 
of the law firm of Langston, Allen & Taylor, of Goldsboro, 
N. C., in which letter Colonel Langston brings to my attention 
a very brief article regarding Maj. Gen. Enoch Herbert 
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Crowder. I ask unanimous consent that the letter and arti- 
cle may be published in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter and article were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Gotpssoro, N. C., December 20, 1937, 
Hon. RopertT R. REYNOLDS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I thought you would be interested in reading an 
article entitled “Maj. Gen. Enoch Herbert Crowder,” which was 
prepared by Maj. Jesse I. Miller, of Washington, D. C., and which 
has been distributed through the Joint Army and Navy Selective 
Service Commission to the Reserve officers of the Specialist Re- 
serve, who are interested in the history of selective service and 
the bi record of General Crowder, under whose leader- 
ship selective service attracted such conspicuous success during 
the World War. Major Miller, who prepared this article, was 
General Crowder’s aide in 1917-18, was one of his closest 
and most intimate nds, and assisted in the preparation of the 
book by General Crowder entitled “The Spirit of Selective Service.” 

The picture that is given in this article of General Crowder 
presents a point of view as to his record and philosophy which has 
not been greatly publicized. I refer especially to General 
Crowder’s efforts through his book to present to the American 
public how the philosophy of the selective-service administration 
might be successfully applied to problems of peace. This is re- 
ferred to on page 5 of Major Miller's article. 

Major Miller was induced to prepare this article for the benefit 
of the Reserve officers in the Specialist Reserve at my request, and 
I shall be happy if you can, with your usual power and facility, 
get this article published in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I want 
you gas rt that I will personally appreciate it very much. 


y: 
Joun D. LANGSTON. 
P. S:—īIf you see fit to have this fine sketch printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rroonn, please let me have a copy of it. 


J. D. L. 


MAJ. GEN. ENOCH HERBERT CROWDER 
(By Maj. Jesse I. Miller, Washington, D. C.) 

Covered wagons were traveling the western plains and Indian 
bands were still seeking white scalps when Enoch Herbert Crowder 
first saw the light of day. The 73 years of his life, a full 50 of 
which were continuously devoted to the public service, saw vast 
developments and sweeping changes in the political, social, and 
economic life of America, In this swift-moving panorama, the 
name of Crowder appears large as soldier, lawyer, administrator, 
diplomat; and philosopher. 

The son of John Herbert and Mary C. Weller Crowder, he was 
born April 11, 1859, in Grundy County, Mo., not far from the 
birthplace of Gen. John J. Pershing, who was later to be his 
plebe at the Military Academy and much later to become com- 
mander of the great World War army that Crowder recruited. 
When Bert Crowder was 4 years of age, the district provost mar- 
shal visited the humble Crowder home with an order for the in- 
duction of the father into the Union Army. Too poor to purchase 
an exemption or to hire a substitute, John Crowder left his 
wife and three small children in the fall of 1863 to serve in the 
ranks for the duration of the war. 

Thus bereft of its sole support the little Crowder family strug- 
gled for existence for the ensuing year and a half. Only the 
sympathy of kind-hearted friends and neighbors supplied them 
with the barest necessities of life until the war was over. The 
haunting terror of that early family crisis 1 with the 
boy for many years and the memory of it was to play a vital 
part in the formulation of a great war policy more than half a 
century later. 


His own childhood experience still rankled the youthful officer 
and he devoured the report avidly. Then and there he rejected 
the fallacious basis upon which the Civil War draft had been 
erected and began to formulate a theory under which a demo- 
cratic government might truly assert its right to universal military 
service. Thereafter, his thoughts never left this subject for long 
and, many years later, the American people were, in a national 
emergency, to see them translated into a plan of action. 

A tour of duty as military instructor at the University of Mis- 
souri during this same early period (frequently interrupted by 
Indian duty) enabled him to secure his law degree there in 1886 
and thus was laid the groundwork for his future career as the 
Army’s most ed lawyer. Ten years after leaving the 
academy, his knowledge of military law resulted in an assignment 
as acting judge advocate of the Department of the Platte with the 
rank of captain. By 1895 he was major, judge advocate, 

When war with Spain was declared, Major Crowder became judge 
advocate of the expeditionary forces and, upon the fall of Manila, 
was a member of the commission to determine the terms of the 
capitulation of the Spanish Army. Before he left the islands in 
1901, he had redrafted and compiled the insular statutory laws, 
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served as an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pines, as a commissioner to treat with Aguinaldo and to receive 
the Royal Spanish Court in Manila and had been largely instru- 
mental in settling the controversy with the Vatican concerning 
the property rights of the Catholic Church in the islands. 

Leaving the Philippines with the rank of lieutenant colonel, he 
was promoted to a colonelcy in 1903 and assigned to the General 
Staff. The following year he was detached for duty as observer 
with the Japanese Army in the Russo-Japanese War and saw that 
conflict to its end. His return to the United States in 1905 ante- 
dated by only a year the second Cuban intervention to which his 
unique achievements in the Philippines indicated his peculiar 
fitness. Detailed to the provisional Cuban Government in 1906, 
he became Minister of the Department of State and Justice and 
practically single-handed revised and codified the Cuban statute 
law. 

The intervention ended, Colonel Crowder returned to Washing- 
ton to become the senior assistant in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Department. In 1911 he was appointed Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, an office which he held with great distinction until his retire- 
ment in 1923. 

When America entered the World War in 1917 and the adminis- 
tration, having before it the disastrous experience of the British 
Government in recruiting its armies by voluntary enlistment, de- 
termined upon a policy of com) military service, General 
Crowder was its inevitable choice to administer the contemplated 
selective-service law. 

When the public first learned that he would probably become 
rovost marshal general to administer a draft act, one of his close 
riends came to General Crowder to persuade him to decline the 

assignment. “If you accept it,” he said, “your name will become 
the most odious in America.” 

There was ample foundation for this fear. The Civil War draft 
had been generally despised and preeminently unsuccessful. Then 
Federal enrolling officers had gone from house to house making 
their canvasses. Practice proved that they went at the peril of 
their lives. Some were killed and many were injured. Bloodshed 
and riots dogged its execution. Although in 2 years of its exist- 
ence the Union Army increased by a million men, less than 50,000 
were directly attributable to the draft. America, in 1917, also was 
opposed to compulsory service and the press and congressional 
debates preceding the enactment of the selective-service law on 
May 18, 1917, gave ample evidence of this attitude. But General 
Crowder felt sure of his ground. He became provost marshal gen- 
eral on May 22, 1917. 

In the following 18 months the most unpopular and dubious 
of all American war measures had become its most popular and 
most successful. In 4 registrations of 1 day each, 24 million men 
had been inscribed in voluntary enrollments; in 14 months, a 
selective army, 3 million strong, had been mobilized, a million 
within the space of 90 days; a vast reservoir of available fighting 
manhood remained ready for instant call; the total of the Nation’s 
manpower had been classified and arranged in the order of its 
military and industrial importance; the domestic and economic 
life of the country had been preserved; wartime activities had 
been speeded and the way paved for a speedy return to normal 

ts 


peacetime pursuits. 

“Entering the struggle at a time when the prospects were de- 
cidedly dismal, we witnessed German success advance to an almost 
overwhelming Allied defeat until, throwing our hastily assembled 
forces into the balance, we saw impending catastrophe turn into 
brilliant and decisive victory” (Crowder, Spirit of Selective Service, 
p. 175). 

The World War over, General Crowder resumed his duties as 
Judge Advocate General, but not for long. A Cuban crisis de- 
veloping, he went to Habana in the early winter of 1919 as the 
personal representative of President Wilson and completely re- 
wrote the Cuban electoral laws. In 1921 he again left his post as 
Judge Advocate General and, as special representative of President 
Harding, once more smoothed over the troubled Cuban situation. 

Retiring from the service for age in 1923, he became American 
Minister and later the first American Ambassador to Habana. In 
1927, worn out by 50 years of continuous public service, he re- 
signed as Ambassador and, at the age of 68, began the private 
practice of law in Chicago, remaining there until his last illness 
took him to Walter Reed Hospital, where he died on May 7, 1932. 

General Crowder's varied and outstanding accomplishments as 
soldier, lawyer, and diplomat have been universally honored. In 
addition to the Distinguished Service Medal, he was a Commander 
of the Legion of Honor (France), Knight Commander of St. 
Michael and St. George (Great Britain), Commander of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Crown (Italy), Third Order of the Rising Sun 
(Japan), and the Order of Cespedes (Cuba), while the degree 
of LL. D. was conferred on him by the Universities of Missouri, 
— 505 Michigan, also Harvard, Columbia, Brown, Princeton, and 

ana. 

Too little emphasis has, however, been placed on General Crowder 
the political philosopher. His point of view, as an Army officer who 
was an ardent believer in democratic government, is peculiarly 
pertinent at the present time. 

A full decade before the world at large sensed its 
General Crowder realized that the catastrophe of the World War 
would produce an era of intense nationalism throughout the world 
and that America would inevitably become enmeshed in the com- 
ing struggle for existence. How might America assume its full 
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part in this new world struggle and, at the same time, preserve 
intact the principle of local self-government without which he 
believed no democracy could survive? General Crowder was con- 


the Civil War draft had been intensely hated. It favored the — — 
it crushed the poor, but, above all, it was administered by a Fed - 
eral government through its own Federal agents, out of sympathy 
and out of understanding with those with whom they came in 
contact and to whom the draft was a strange and unfamiliar 
doctrine. 

“The whole plan advertised and confessed a lack of faith in pop- 
ular support and participation. It was completely foreign to the 
intrinsic ideas of popular and local self-government upon which 
the American Nation was builded. It was centralized and, there- 
fore, slow and cumbersome. It did not offer to the State or to the 
individual a chance or opportunity to cooperate in the stupendous 
task that the Federal Government took upon itself. It thrust a 
strange and unfamiliar Federal agency upon each community for 
the performance of a duty that violated both the tradition and 
e ine” of American Government” (Spirit of Selective Service, 
p. Š 

So the Civil War draft failed because “America is essentially a 
Nation founded upon local self-government.” Yet, “it is a remark- 
able fact,” said General Crowder, that until the advent of the 
World War the Federal Government had ignored the existence of 
the States in the execution of every function it was called upon to 
exercise.” For many years prior to 1917 he had pondered thus: 

“Was it not possible to conceive a Federal measure, directed by 
a national aim and shaped by a national policy, that could be en- 
trusted to the States for execution under Federal guidance? Was 
it not possible so to integrate the machinery of State and local 
Government with the larger mechanism of the Nation as to execute 
a Federal measure with the States as agencies of administration? 
It that were possible, there would be achieved a national solidarity 
based upon the cooperation of local communities and the preserva- 
tion of the democratic ideal of local self-government, while exe- 
cuting a measure of purely Federal si Such a measure 
would at once challenge the interest and cooperation of the States, 
it would unite the States and the Nation in a common purpose, 
and would, at a single stroke, achieve both efficiency and popular- 
ity” (Spirit of Selective Service, p. 118). 

Thus, when the World War came to America, the Crowder philoso- 
phy was translated into action. The selective service law was ad- 
ministered by the States and local governments. Beginning with 
a registration in the local voting precincts, then through the proc- 
esses of classification, exemption, and finally induction into the 
military service—all was done by an enthusiastic corps of 192,000 
men and women, in each instance the friends and neighbors of the 
registrants and all operating under the direction and control of 
the Governors of their respective States. The Federal Government 
did little more than to guide and coordinate these activities. 

The popularity and the efficiency of this novel idea in Federal 
administration surpassed General Crowder’s fondest hopes. But 
his restless mind could not be content with the accomplishment 
of a great wartime assignment. Could not the same theory be 
applied to those stupendous tasks of peace that as early as 1919 
he clearly envisaged? So he undertook to demonstrate how the 
philosophy of the selective-service administration might with equal 
success be applied to the problems of peace. He pointed out, as 
illustrative only, some of the major social and economic problems 
that might be approached and solved by the “spirit of selective 
service.” They included illiteracy, public health, big business, and 
labor relations. American statesmen of today might profit greatly 
by a consideration of the Crowder philosophy. He believed that 
the application of the unique idea applied to the administration 
of the selective draft “will bring the States closer to the Federal 
Government and to one another; it will bring citizen closer to 
the State, class closer to class, man closer to man. Preserving the 
rights of local self-government and of private property, it is ca- 
pable of permeating every phase of national life with a spirit of 
common understanding, * * * of exciting the purpose of a 
people in common national undertakings, and of thus attaining 
that unity of will and spirit which will mean the new Ameri- 
canism and the force and power to approach with renewed assur- 
ance the larger international issues that lie ahead (Spirit of 
Selective Service, p. 334). 
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On his tombstone in the Arlington National Cemetery is carved 
@ single line, taken from an editorial appraisal of him during his 
lifetime by one of the most discerning publicists of his day: “A 
military man who understood the spirit of a free people.” How 
comforting the thought in a world torn by fanatic nationalistic 
doctrinaires that in America, at least, there exists, awaiting only 
the hand and will to put it into operation, a principle of govern- 
ment already tested in the gigantic crucible of a World War which 
can nurture and maintain democratic local self-government with- 
out any sacrifice of national solidarity. Though the body of 
Enoch Herbert Crowder lies moldering in the grave, his soul goes 
marching on. 


Jackson Day Dinner Address at Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT DELIVERED AT THE JACKSON 
DAY DINNER, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the speech delivered Saturday 
night at the Jackson Day dinner in the city of Washington 
by the President of the United States. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


When speaking before a party gathering in these modern times, 
I am happy to realize that the audience is not confined to active 
members of my own party, and that there is less of unthinking 
partisanship in this country today than at any time since the 
administration of President Washington. 

In the last campaign a lady wrote me as follows: “I 
believe in you and in what you are trying to do for the Nation. 
I do wish I could vote for you, but, you see, my parents were 
Republicans, and I was brought up as a Republican, and so I have 
to vote for your opponent.” 

My reply to her ran as follows: “My father and grandfather were 
Democrats, and I was brought up as a Democrat, but in 1904, when 
I cast my first vote for President, I voted for the Republican candi- 
date, Theodore Roosevelt, because I though he was a better Demo- 
erat than the Democratic candidate.” 

I have told that story many times, and if I had to do it over again 
I would not alter that vote. 

Conditions and parties change with every generation. Neverthe- 
less I cannot help but feel pride in the fact that the Democratic 
Party, as it exists today, is a national party, reflecting the essential 
unity of the whole country. As we move forward under our present 
momentum, it is not only necessary but it is right that the party 
slough off any remains of sectionalism and class consciousness. 
Party progress cannot stop just because some public officials and 
private groups fail to move with the times. Their places will be 
amply filled by the rising generation. “Nature abhors a vacuum.” 

In these recent years the average American seldom thinks of 
Jefferson and Jackson as Democrats or of Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt as Republicans, but labels each one of them according 
to his attitude toward the fundamental problems that confronted 
him when he was active in the affairs of government. 

These men stand out because of the constructive battles they 
waged, not merely battles against things tem ly evil but 
battles for things permanently good—battles for the basic morals 
of democracy, which rest on respect for the right of self- 
government and faith in majority rule. 

They knew, with the wisdom of experience, that the majority 
often makes mistakes. But they believed passionately that rule 
by a small minority class unfailingly makes worse mistakes—for 
rule by class takes counsel from itself and fails to heed the prob- 
Jems and, therefore, the good of all kinds and conditions of men. 
In the long run the instincts of the common man, willing to live 
and let live, work out the best and safest balance for the common 
good. That is what I mean by the battle to restore and maintain 
the moral integrity of democracy. 

At heart some of the small minority on the other side seek and 
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That is the cause of the in—s 
struggle for the maintenance of the integrity of the morals of 
democracy. And we are in the process of winning it. 

President Washington, feeling his way through the organizing 
years of the infant Republic, questioned whether government 
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But Jefferson saw that this control, if long exercised by a minor- 
ity, would be destructive of a sound, representative, democratic 
system. He preached the extension of the franchise and govern- 
ment more responsive to the popular will. 


pamphlets. 
The handful of printers and editors who helped them were har- 
Tied and arrested with the full approval of the great papers and 


group of citizens small in number. The Government's face was 
turned toward the handful of citizens of the seaboard who owned 
the Bank of the United States and the great merchant and ship- 
ping companies. The Government’s back was turned on the tens 
of thousands of pioneers who were settling the mountain’ regions 
z ee ee 

Jackson took up the battle of these pioneers of the West and 
South and the battle of the inarticulate poor of the great cities. For 
that, like Jefferson, he was called a rabble rouser. 


a popular 
duly heeded by the Congress, the courts, and the President. 

The Bank of the United States was the purse and sword of the 
opposition, and with it were alined all those who, like the early 
eign in Jefferson's day, were at heart in favor of control by 

ew. 


With it were alined all of the nationally known press of the day 
with the exception of three newspapers. The bank sought to array 
all the money in the country against him. 

No one who reads the history of their period can allege that either 
Jefferson or Jackson attacked all of the bankers, all of the mer- 
chants, or all of those of wealth. Nor can anyone say that even a 
majority of these elements in the population were opposed to either 
one of them. 

The fight was won—as all such fights are won in the long run— 
because Jackson was fighting on the side of the people, whose 
instincts did not fail him. He was fighting for the integrity of the 
morals of democracy. 

Another generation went by. Lincoln eme id was scorned 
for his uncouthness, his simplicity, his homely stories, and his solici- 
tude for the little man. He faced opposition far behind his battle 
lines from those who thought first and last of their own selfish 
aims—by gold speculators in Wall Street, who cheered defeats of 
their own armies because the . of their gold might rise; by 
Army contractors who founded fortunes at the expense of the boys 
sz <p Ry thre Preity. a8 goo ree goths ye gon 
Government unless the Government would leave free to 
pursue their private gains. 

He, too, fought for the morals of democracy—and had he lived the 
South would have been allowed to rehabilitate itself on the basis of 
those morals instead of being “reconstructed” by martial law and 
carpetbaggers. 

There followed uninspired commercialized era in our national 
life, lighted briefly by the stubborn integrity of Grover Cleveland. 
Then came Theodore Roosevelt and resurgence of the morals of 


of the World War had not stopped his hand, neither you nor I 
would today be facing such a difficult task of reconstruction and 
reform. 

On the 8th of every January we honor Andrew Jackson for his 
unending contribution to the vitality of our democracy. We look 
back on his amazing personality, we review his battles because the 
struggles he went through, the enemies he encountered, the de- 
feats he suffered, and the victories he won are part and parcel 
of the struggles, the enmities, the defeats, and the victories of 
those who have lived in all the generations that have followed. 

In our Nation today we have still the continuing menace of a 
comparatively small number of people who honestly believe in 
their superior right to influence and direct government, and who 
are unable to see or unwilling to admit that the practices by 
which they maintain their privileges are harmful to the body 
politic. 

After Jefferson’s election over their violent opposition, such 
People said to him, “Let us alone—do not destroy confidence.” 
After Jackson had won his fight against the Bank of the United 
States, they said the same thing. They said it to Lincoln, to 
Theodore Roosevelt, and to Wilson. Strangely enough, although 
they had no confidence in a people’s government, they demanded 
that a people's government have confidence in them. 

In my message to the Congress on Monday last, I made it 
abundantly clear that this administration seeks to serve the needs, 
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and to make effective the will of the overwhelming majority of 
our citizens and seeks to curb only abuses of power and privilege 
by small minorities. Thus we in turn are striving to uphold the 
integrity of the morals of our democracy. 

There is an ancient strategy which we have seen recently em- 
ployed whereby those who would exploit or dominate a people 
seek to delude their victims into figh’ their battles for them. 
And in these days of organized Nation-wide publicity, the strategy 
for undermining a Government attack upon minority abuses is to 
make this appear to be an attack upon the exploited majority 
itself. Thus during the past few months attacks on the misuse 
of concentrated power have been distorted into attacks upon all 
business, big and little, and upon our whole system of private 
profit and private enterprise. During the past few days I have 
been happy to note a definite improvement of understanding on 
the part of many who have been led to follow this false guidance. 

The source and influence of such misguidance of public opinion 
can be easily located. 

I was interested the other day to read the report of a correspond- 
ent of a London financial magazine who had recently surveyed 
conditions in the Middle West and other parts of the Nation. He 
found a point of view in other parts of the country wholly differ- 
ent from that of the principal financial centers such as New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. And he found this other interesting 
development: Wherever an enterprise is controlled locally its man- 
agers have a local independent point of view. But when the 
business is controlled from great financial centers, the local man- 
ager takes his cue from what his bosses are saying and reflects 
the state of mind prevailing hundreds of miles away. 

That, from an outsider, confirms our traditional democratic 
antagonism to concentration of control over large areas of indus- 
try beyond the needs of operating efficiency and strengthens our 
resolve to outlaw the methods by which such control is achieved 
and to reestablish the independence of local or regional enterprise. 

Let me give you an example. As you know, I have been dis- 
cussing the problem of the electric utilities with businessmen 
and lawyers and public officials during the past month or two. 

I am convinced that the great majority of local or regional op- 
erating utility companies can come to an understanding with the 
Government and with the people of the territories which they 
serve. That would enable them to obtain, within their own locali- 
ties or regions, all of the new capital necessary for the extension 
or improvement of their services. 

But most of these operating companies are owned by holding 
companies—pyramided holding companies—which. are finance com- 
panies, not operating utility companies. Very few investors in 
the operating companies have lost money. But thousands of in- 
vestors have lost money in buying holding company securities 
which had “blue sky” above them instead of tangible assets behind 
them. 

That evil of utility holding company control will not grow in the 
days to come because this Government has now passed laws to 
prevent similar occurrences in the future. But we have not yet 
corrected the existing evils that flow from mistakes of the past. 
We cannot condone their continuance. 

It has been estimated that there are outstanding some $13,000,- 
000,000 of electric utility securities and that the substantial con- 
trol of this total is vested in the hands of the owners of less than 
$600,000,000 of the total. That means that the ownership of about 
4 percent of the securities controls the other 96 percent. 

Here is a 96-inch dog being wagged by a 4-inch tail. 

I have recently described many other activities that should not 
be tolerated in our democracy—price rigging, unfair competition 
directed against the little man, and monopolistic practices of 
many kinds. Call them evils, call them abuses, call them unfor- 
tunate facts. It makes no difference. Give to me and give to 
your Government the credit for a definite intention to eradicate 
them. Give to me and give to your Government the credit for 
believing that in so doing we are helping and not hurting the 
overwhelming majority of businessmen and industrialists in the 
United States 

We hope and believe that these evils and abuses will in greater 
nse thon eliminated by cooperative action of that overwhelming 
ma 

The White House door is open to all our citizens who come offer- 
dng to help eradicate the evils that flow from undue concentration 
of economic power or unfair business practices—who offer to do 
all that is possible by cooperative endeavor and to aid in corrective 
and helpful legislation where necessary. 

We know that there will be a few—a mere handful of the total 
of businessmen and bankers and industrialists—who will fight to 
the last ditch to retain such autocratic controls over the industry 
and the finances of the country as they now possess. With this 
handful it is going to be a fight—a cheerful fight on my part, but 
a fight in which there will be no compromise with evil—no let-up 
until the inevitable day of victory. 

Once more, the head of the Nation is working with all his 
might and main to restore and to uphold the integrity of the 
morals of democracy—our heritage from the long line of national 
leadership—from Jefferson to Wilson—and preeminently from 
Andrew Jackson, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. RYAN DUFFY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, DELIVERED AT THE JACKSON 
DAY BANQUET, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by Hon. William B. Bankhead, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, on the occasion of the Jackson Day ban- 
quet held in Washington, D. C., on Saturday evening last. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Democratic Party is a venerable institution. In fact, there 
be those of certain groups of economic opinion in the country who 
seem to think it is so old that it has gotten plenty tough. It may 
be true that our policies have touched some sensitive nerves; but 
to the daring surgeon, major operations are sometimes essential 
for the ultimate recovery of the patient. 

There are those among us who feel most deeply that our party 
has endured so persistently as an instrumentality of public policy 
because it has deserved to live. For nearly a century and a half 
its basic principles have been enshrined in the hearts of genera- 
tion after generation of our citizens. Powerful and dominant in 
the earlier decades of our progress as a people, it thereafter for a 
long period of time suffered reverses and apparent disaster. Never- 
theless, there always survived a sufficient number of the faithful to 
keep the fires of democracy burning on the altars of the public 
conscience, until either the sterility of the statesmanship or the 
ineptitude of the leadership of the opposition called to 
power and responsibility the party of Thomas Jefferson, its founder. 

Thus passed to their doom the Federalists, the Know-Nothings, 
the Whigs, the Greenbackers, the Alliance, the Bull Moosers, and 
last and saddest age of all in this strange, eventful history, the 
Republican Party in these later days. Jam sparse sepulto. De 
mortuis, nil nise bonum—which means, to those of you who have 
forgotten your Latin, “Now in its narrow grave, and speak no 
evil of the dead.” 

And lest any man think that out of partisan zeal, I am prema- 
turely officiating as mortician over the remains of the late de- 

, I summon to the stand as witnesses a few of the pall- 
bearers who participated at the interment held on November 3, 
1936. It will be recalled that as a result of the political engage- 
ment on that date by call of the States, the Republican Party 
suffered 46 outright major casualties. There were only two sur- 
vivors, as Mr. John Hamilton may recall, if he desires to do so. 
The report is that those two were so badly shell-shocked and dazed 
by the shrapnel falling around them, that as the Republican 
leaders of those States saw their 46 comrades being borne from the 
field, they exclaimed: There, save by the Grace of God, go I.“ 
And now behold the aftermath. 

The Republican Governors of those two States have recently 
and severally issued a manifesto to their brethren to the effect 
that the party of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover is functus officio, 
and if that historic organization is yet to be remembered in the 
annals of the Republic, it must suffer a heroic purge all down the 
line in its dominant reactionary leadership, and that it must, if 
possible, assemble and piece together an entirely new set-up of 
political principles. In other words, the diagnosis indicates the 
extirpation, root and branch, of the old gang and the old worm- 
bitten platforms. 

And that means a nice little job for somebody, albeit it may 
mean many heartaches in some sequestered quarters. The Union 
League Club and the Liberty League, as a mere illustration. If 
the spirit of Hanna and Quay, Penrose and Platt could revisit 
headquarters, what a consortium of protest would be held! 

However, a movement is on foot. that the old 
elephant needs a considerable amount of fumigation and up- 
h „ the chairman of the Republican National Committee 
has been " diligently employed with some of the inner circle of 
self-selected saviors in trying to resuscitate the stumbling old 
pachyderm by a new process of rejuvenation. 

They have about finished card indexing all the available brains 
left in the party to select a committee of 150 to write a new 
declaration of ee for 1938. After great travail and deep 
concentration of pious purpose they have finally chosen as the 
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Moses of the expedition, mirabile dictu, a college president—Tug- 
well, Moley, Corcoran, Frankfurter. Get that! But all is not 
peace and concord in the family, even during the period of in- 
cubation. With Hoover and Hamilton for the plan, and Landon 
and Snell and Joe Martin bitterly opposed, we Democrats may 
leave our friends the enemy in the midst of their confusion, and 
invade some scenes less melancholy and pathetic, and certainly 
more inspiring. 

I asserted in the beginning that the Democratic Party had en- 
dured because in essence its code of principles appealed to 
the justice and humanity of the average man, and that fact has 
been peculiarly emphasized in the last two national elections. 

Under our system of a two-party government, responsibility 
always goes with power. The dominant party must answer to the 
people for its achievements or lack of them. Upon that basis we 
are willing to stand with reference to the administrations of 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In order, however, to sustain that position it is requisite that 
we have a fair formula of appraisal. 

By what acts has our party attempted and accomplished the 
objectives of a government for a free people, “To give equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none; to promote the general wel- 
fare, to establish justice, to insure domestic tranquility, and to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity?” 

I have linked the last two Democratic administrations so that 
we may obtain for the consideration of our fellow countrymen 
in this year’s elections an equitable estimate as to whether or not 
our party and its modern leadership have gone and are going in 
the right or wrong direction; whether our major objectives are 
to be commended or repudiated. 

The limit of time will not permit a discussion of them. A cata- 
log for remembrance is all that can be attempted. Our party 
sponsored and obtained the following amendments to the Consti- 
tution, based upon the doctrine of popular sovereignty: 

1. Income tax—the greatest burden of taxation should be placed 
upon those most able to pay. Remember that? 

2. The election of United States Senators by the people them- 
selves instead of by, in many instances, venal legislatures. Re- 
member that? 

3. Repeal of the eighteenth or prohibition amendment—those 
of you who were quondam patrons of the bootlegger, and there 
may be some—remember that? 

In legislation, the Wilson democratic administration enacted, 
and there is now — ge 
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8. Federal vocational education. 

4. Smith-Lever County Extension Act. 

5. Underwood Tariff Act. 

6. Federal aid to highways. 

7. Federal Trade Act. 

You have just listened to the President of the United States, 
who in his affection for and confidence in the common people, is 
a striking prototype of Andrew Jackson. I submit that in the 
Roosevelt administration our has enacted remedial, pro- 
gressive, humanitarian legislation that no opposition will dare now 
repeal, and all of them without single exception have had as their 
fair purpose and objectives a better state of society and a more 
wholesome distribution of the fruits of the toil and labors of men 
and women throughout the entire United States. 

To meet the shattered and utterly demoralized economic condi- 
tion of the country when this administration assumed power in 
March 1933, we instantly took steps to restore the paralyzed bank- 
ing conditions of the country to a state of security and solvency, 
followed up by that great act guaranteeing the safety of deposits 
in the banks of the country, a source of constant reassurance to all 
depositors. We gave early and effective agricultural relief to the 
farmers of the country; we enacted legislation recognizing the 
rights of labor to its legitimate place in the industries of the 
country; we aided distraught home owners by protecting the pos- 
session of their homes against the hammer of the auctioneer; we 
have taken steps to guarantee the honest issuance and solvency of 
stocks and bonds sold to the public through the Securities Ex- 
change Commission; we have set up a permanent system of old-age 
pensions and unemployment insurance to mitigate the terrors of 
old age and to help the jobless millions of America; we are taking 
steps to revitalize the American Merchant Marine; we have lowered 
the legal rates of interest for borrowers; we are taking practical 
steps to prevent tremendous damage by floods and the ravages of 
the elements; we have enacted legislation that will protect and 

e the natural resources of our country, the most invaluable 
heritage of the generations yet to come; we are enlarging our 
foreign trade with the nations of the world under the active leader- 
ship of Cordell Hull; we have taken millions of unemployed youth 
from the streets of the country and utilized them in a most help- 
ful way through the C. C. C. camps and we have done many other 
things of equal importance for the benefit of our people. Regard- 
less of section, we stand upon that record of legislative and admin- 
istrative accomplishment and no real Democrat would think of 
surrendering the basic principles we have sought to effectuate. 

I would be the last of those to say we have made no mistakes, 
There have been some details of legislation that were not wisely 
conceived and constitutionally enacted, and such errors are prob- 
ably more grievous to us than to the opposition, but on the broad 
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program as a whole we this night stand in firm allegiance, with- 
out apology and unashamed. 

I am confident that if we could recall to these scenes the dy- 
namic and courageous personality of Andrew Jackson, whose mem- 
ory we are honoring and celebrating this night, that that great 
apostle of human freedom and of stalwart and unterrified Ameri- 
canism would give his blessing and approval to the things which 
his party has been attempting to do for the last 5 years. He, of 
all the Presidents we have had, probably most loved and trusted 
the common people. This administration is following and will 
continue to follow in the footsteps of that great popular leader, 
and we invoke the blessing of his spirit upon this assemblage and 
on the unnumbered thousands of Democrats this night assembled 
all over the country, to go forward on our program of peace and 
security for our people. 


The Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, OF NEW YORE, 
DECEMBER 937 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I tender for the RECORD and 
ask to have published the address delivered by the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Wacner] defining and describing the 
housing bill, which speech was made over the radio on 
December 27, 1937. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Friends of the radio audience, the Federal Government now 
has well under way a comprehensive program for the 
masses of our people. The first major step was taken a few 
months ago, when approval was given to the slum-clearance law, 
which had been considered in several sessions of Congress, The 


ngress 
residential construction by private enterprise, as recommended 
in the President's recent housing message. Final enactment of 
this new legislation is certain to take place when Congress recon- 
venes in January. 

I hope tonight to tell you something of the rounded pian of 
action that has gradually been developed. 

Experience has surely taught us that unemployment relief, 
Budget balancing, and economic recovery cannot be relegated to 
separate, airtight compartments. Miraculous cures cannot be 
worked by the application of temporary expedients alone. Our at- 
tention and our energies should be concentrated on long-range 
Objectives going to the heart of our economic difficulties. 

Thoughtful observers of our economic scene are agreed that in 
the long pull a housing program holds out the best promise for 
a lasting recovery. Indeed, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce declared in a report last year that “the greatest business 
opportunity of the age is to provide more and better homes for 
the average citizen at reduced costs.” 

Why all this emphasis on housing? 

For some time it has been apparent that a completely sound 
economic condition could not be attained unless the construction 
industry and allied trades, where recovery has lagged so far be- 
hind, are stimulated and brought into appropriate balance with 
the consumption-goods industries, where recovery has been sub- 
stantially achieved. It is in this connection that the tremendous 
decline in residential construction since 1930 takes on the greatest 
significance. 

The number of new dwellings built throughout the country for 
our nonfarm population declined from over 900,000 in 1925 to 
about 50,000 in 1933. While some revival of new construction has 
taken place, the volume of residential building this year was only 
one-third the annual average for the period from 1925 to 1930. 

What this means in terms of unemployment and industrial dis- 
location is readily perceived. Im October of this year the lag in 
construction activities, particularly residential construction, more 
than accounted for our failure to reach the employment level of 
October 1929. It is not enough to say that 800,000 of the men 
who had steady work on construction projects in October 1929 are 
out of jobs today. We must also realize that every hour of work 
on a construction job creates about two and a half hours of work 
in the mining, manufacturing, and tion of the materials 
and supplies that would be utilized for construction purposes. In 
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other words, almost 8,000,000 men are out of jobs as a direct con- 
sequence of the falling off in construction activity. Nor does the 
effect stop there, for the absence of purchasing power among such 
a large segment of our wage-earning population exerts a cumula- 
tive drag upon all industry and upon agriculture as well. 

While these consequences have ensued largely because new 
homes have not been built, America’s need for new homes has 
increased at an accelerated pace. There is normally a steady in- 
crease of almost 500,000 new families every year because of the 
growth of our population. Today we must also take account of 
the increased marriage rate since 1933 and the reestablishment 
of separate homes by families who doubled up during the depres- 


y Brookings Institution, the National 
Resources Committee, the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and very recently by the National Housing Committee all agree 
that today there is a great shortage of dwelling facilities. This 
shortage, estimated at about 3,000,000 private homes or apart- 
ments, exists almost entirely in the field available for rent or 
ownership by families of modest income. To house these families 
according to the standards of 1929 would require us to build 
about 800,000 new dwelling units a year during the next 5 years. 
In other words, we should be building at about three times our 
present rate. 
Let us suppose that next year we made a reasonable approach 


volume of construction to 500,000 new homes. This alone would 
give steady employment throughout the year to about 750,000 addi- 
tional men in the construction and allied industries. When we 
consider the effect of such a volume of new employment on our 
economic structure as a whole the total of workers reemployed 
would come to a million or more. 

The entire picture thus presented is a challenge to the effective- 
ness of our Government and the enterprise of our industry. The 
way is pointed by the experience in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
other foreign countries, which I recently had occasion to study at 
first hand, Employment and industrial activity in Great Britain 
were maintained at almost a normal level during the darkest 
period of the depression from 1929 to 1933 by a rapid expansion of 
building activity to take up the slack. In England, with a popu- 
lation less than one-third of our own, a thousand new homes are 
now being built every working day. 

It is high time for us in America to roll up our sleeves and 
begin to build homes. We cannot allow a housing shortage to 
accumulate while millions of men are idle and there exists one 
of the most favorable public and private money markets in the 
Nation's history. 

The housing program which has been developed by the Federal 
Government is predicated upon the sound principle that residen- 
tial construction on a large scale should be achieved by a maxi- 
mum reliance upon private initiative and an absolute minimum of 
public expenditure. Because of the necessities of the situation, 
however, the program makes separate provision for the under- 
privileged slum dweller and for the family of moderate means. 

Private enterprise, acting alone and for profit, will not and can- 
not correct the indescribable slum conditions that exist in many 
parts of the country. Public assistance is essential not only to 
stimulate slum clearance activities in the first instance, but also 
to make up the difference between the maintenance of adequate 
housing and the maximum rentals which these poor people can 
actually afford to pay. A plan for such assistance, through the 
combined efforts of the Federal Government and local authorities, 
is provided for in the slum clearance law which I sponsored and 
which was enacted in September 1937. 


munities in 16 States have come forward with plans and projects, 
and about $137,000,000 have been earmarked for construction loans. 
While this activity will call for some appropriations by the Fed- 
eral Government, as well as outlays by the municipalities which 
avail themselves of it, the actual amount expen 


It is concerned entirely with projects and 
mortgages that are economically self-sustaining. 

Briefly the new legislation perfects and enlarges the scope of 
the National Housing Act of 1934, which has been in the charge 
of the Federal Housing Administration. The original provisions 
authorizing the Government to guaranty modernization and repair 
loans are revived, with some changes, and made applicable to rural 
as well as urban property. The self-sustaining mortgage insurance 
system under the present law is put on a permanent basis and ex- 
panded to include loans on all categories of housing, adaptable 
for the various types of residential centers and for the farm. Fin- 
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ally the existing provisions for the of national mort- 
gage associations are improved and made more workable. 

The law thus provides the machinery and the facilities for 
stimulating the flow of a large volume of private capital into 
the feld of residential construction. It makes that capital avail- 
able to the average citizen at lower financing cost, lower down 
payment, and more attractive amortization and other terms than 
ever before. The Federal Housing Administration now embraces 
virtually every phase of building operation, for sale or for rent, 
urban or rural, with particular emphasis on the requirements 
of the lower and middle income groups. 

To my mind, the most gratifying aspect of the new mortgage 
insurance provisions is that they will encourage families of mod- 
est income to purchase their own homes. Many of the measures 
enacted since 1933 have been designed to protect the institutions 
which are relied upon by the home owner in meeting his financ- 
ing problems. The new legislation, on the other hand, goes 
to the root of the matter by addressing itself primarily to the 
financial requirements of the average home owner himself. 

As approved by the Senate, the measure contains three pro- 
visions of especial benefit to the prospective buyer of a newly 
constructed small home valued up to $6,000: First, it reduces 
his actual interest and insurance charge to 5½ percent. Second, 
it insures his mortgage loan up to 90 percent of the value of 
the property, and requires him to make only a 10 percent down 
payment. Third, it gives him 25 years in which to pay off the 
loan in monthly installments. 

These provisions should prove of tremendous benefit in stim- 
ulating the mass market upon which the success of the entire 
program depends. They will open the door of home ownership 
to many thousands of families upon terms more equitable and 
more favorable than have been available to them heretofore. 
And by encouraging a large home-owning population, they will 
contribute to the stability and security of the social and political 
system we all love and cherish. 

Let us contrast these new terms with those available 
to the prospective home owner in the 1920's. He should secure 
a first-mortgage loan up to 50 or perhaps 60 percent of the price, 
with an interest rate of 6 percent at best. Since his own resources 
generally did not permit him to pay down more than 5 or 10 
percent, he made up the difference by taking a second and even 
a third mortgage for the remainder. This subsidiary financing 
was available, as we all know, only at shocking rates of interest. 
Moreover, all these loans usually ran for l- to 5-year periods. 
This necessitated constant refinancing, with bonus and other 
charges. The ring financing cost was frequently concealed, 
but was inevitably reflected in an increased cost for the home 
itself. 

The average home owner would find it difficult to carry such a 
financial burden, and in a period of economic stringency wholesale 
foreclosures were inevitable. That is exactly what happened in 
the depression years. 

By extending the benefits of a Government insurance system the 
law now encourages the financing of homes on a basis which the 
borrower in the lower income brackets can afford and which is far 
safer to the lender in the long run. It eliminates the short-term 
mortgage, the bonus and the annual service charge, the second 
and third mortgage, and the exorbitant over-all cost of home 
financing. Home ownership is brought within the reach of any 
family that now pays a modest sum in the form of monthly rent. 

These provisions embody the best experience of foreign coun- 
tries that have conducted successful building p In Great 
Britain the reduction of the down payment to 10 percent was the 
greatest single stimulus to home buying, and the market thus 
created enabled the Government to withdraw the partial subsidy 
it had previously been furnishing on this type of housing. The 
building movement abroad was enhanced by low-interest charges 
and a long period of amortization, extending in some instances as 
high as 30 years. 

The experience of other countries also demonstrates the great 
economies that may be achieved through large-scale operations. 
Such economies are made possible under the new legislation by 
insurance of construction loans on large-scale projects for apart- 
ments or individual homes, up to $5,000,000. These projects may 
be developed State limited-dividend companies or other organi- 
zations similarly restricted as to operations and rate of return. 

The economies incident to such operations cannot be achieved 
unless adequate financing is available. Loans for such large 
projects have not been freely made in the last few years. This 
brings me to what is perhaps the most important feature of the 
new legislation, that providing for the establishment of national 
mortgage associations. 

These associations are surrounded by adequate safeguards and 
are subject to the strictest supervision by the Federal Housing 
Administration. Their authorization to buy and sell mortgages 
insured under the law will enable them to serve as central clearing 
houses or discount banks for the benefit of financial institutions 
holding such mortgages. These associations will also be em- 
powered to make direct loans on construction projects, insured 
by the Government. Through the sale of tax-exempt debentures, 
they are in position to tap an im source of private invest- 
ment funds. There need be no apprehension that these deben- 
tures will be inadequately secured, for the law requires them to 
be backed 100 percent by Government bonds, cash, or insured 
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The mere readiness of these associations to make insured loans 
will itself stimulate a large volume of lending by other institu- 
tions. In order that adequate financing may be forthcoming im- 
mediately upon passage of the legislation, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation will establish a national mortgage associa- 
tion, capitalized with $50,000,000 in funds already available to it. 
Our principal reliance for the long future, however, is upon 
national mortgage associations adequately financed by private 
capital. 

These are the mechanisms we have forged and the principles 
that have motivated us. This program already commands the 
support and cooperation of the entire country. Let Government, 
labor, and industry go forward together in a determined effort to 
build a better America. 
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Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the Record an extremely 
able address delivered by the Honorable Oscar L. Chapman, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, at the Jackson Day dinner 
at Raleigh, the capital of my State of North Carolina, on 
January 8, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


This wonderful gathering here tonight is most inspiring. Your 
fellow party workers all over the Nation are assembled in unprece- 
dented numbers, just as you are, to review old triumphs, to take 
stock of the future, and to hear a word of admonition and advice 
from the greatest political genius of his times, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. The Nation is fortunate indeed that in these times of 
stress and danger, there is a leader in the White House who has 
the stamina and the fortitude to recommend, not what he thinks 
is best for the vocal minority which always makes itself heard but 
what is best for the overwhelming mass of the American people. 
The very policies for which he was being denounced as a radical 
and a visionary only a few years back are today part and parcel 
of American political life and will remain so for generations to 
come. 

I am particularly glad to be with you in this capital of North 
Carolina. Whenever I think of Raleigh, it is impossible for me 
not to think also of that great American citizen and Democrat 
whose home is here, although his life and works are associated 
with national policy at home and abroad. I refer, of course, to 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, who has rendered conspicuous service 
under the two greatest Presidents of our generation—Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Delano Roosevelt. This great Democrat of 
Raleigh was our brilliant Secretary of the Navy throughout the 
World War and is today filling with distinction one of our most 


battling for principle and often for unpopular causes, the prob- 
lems of our would often be easier and less complicated 
in our joint effort to solve them. 

Those problems are familiar to us as we look across the land. 
This administration, under our great leader, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, has met and solved the most pressing ones during the last 4 
years. The success of the program of this administration has been 
made possible through the support of such public-spirited men as 
Hon. Rosert R. REYNOLDS, who has given loyal assistance to the 
President. I am happy to pay tribute to him in his home State. 

While we are interested, as loyal and patriotic citizens always 
are, in the state of the Nation, we are also Democrats, and for that 
reason we have more than a passing interest in the immediate 
future of our party. With that fact in mind, and before passing 
on to the broader questions of national policy, I am going to devote 
a few moments to a frank, full, and old-fashioned appraisal of 
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Democratic prospects in the coming elections. Let me begin by 
conceding that our worthy foemen, the Republicans, are facing the 
approaching engagements in a restored frame of mind that amounts 
on occasions almost to downright optimism. They are especially 
happy over the events of the year just ended. They feel that 1937 
was a good year. But before you get too disturbed over that fact 
you might recall that 1935 was also a good year for the G. O. P. 
In fact, their spokesmen were announcing with unconcealed glee 
that they had Roosevelt “on the run,” and that the Republican 
candidate was certain to send him swiftly to defeat in the following 
election. Just by way of a prior celebration, those graduate stu- 
dents of republicanism, humorously known as the Liberty League, 
held a dinner in Washington in the month of January 1936 to 
celebrate what they thought was the coming victory. As a matter 
of fact, they were the original mourners at a wake, although they 
failed to realize it until some time later. 

History has a habit of repeating itself, and the spokesmen for the 
opposition are once again being deceived by what they see and hear 
just as they were 2 years ago. They mistake the noisy outcry of a 
small minority, possessing exceptional facilities for publicity, with 
the genuine voice of the people. Elections, however, are not de- 
cidec according to the dictates of editorial writers, but in the more 
subdued atmosphere of the polling booth. To the Republicans, 
when there is no voting to be done, victories come easy. It is 
difficult to criticize the political conduct of a party when that 
party is completely out of power. From that point of view, the 
G. O. P. has all the advantage. But once they face the necessity of 
et nna candidates and framing a platform, their troubles will 

gin. 

If the election of 1936 had any meaning in the evolution of 
American politics, then its one great lesson was the fact that pussy- 
footing, straddling, and just plain ducking the issues had passed 
out of favor as political tactics with the vast majority of the 
electorate. You will recall how the Republican Party started off 
by denouncing everything the Roosevelt administration had done 
and then wound up by advocating policies as similar to Democratic 
policies as they dared make them. The result was that the party 
went down to crushing and deserved defeat; and so today, despite 
the rose-tinted prophecies emanating from G. O. P. spokes- 
men, who are spurred on by visions of returning power and glory, 
the G. O. P. is just where it was after the great debacle of 
1936. At this time dodging will be just as fatal if it is attempted 
again. The Republican Party must step up and face the farm 
issue—it must evolve a definite program for dealing with the great- 
est industry in America and it must state that policy fully and 
fairly. The Republican Party must face the issues of wage and 
hour legislation. The Republican Party must state honestly 
whether it favors the repeal of the Social Security Act, of the act 
insuring bank deposits, of the Work Relief Act, and all the other 
worth-while social legislation which has been placed on the statute 
books by this administration. Bear in mind that every one of these 
acts has been criticized unmercifully by Republican newspapers, 
spellbinders, and spokesmen. If the G. O. P. fails to state openly 
that it favors the repeal of those salutary laws, then it stands con- 
demned of deliberately hampering a magnificent social-welfare 
program merely to advance its own partisan political interests. 

I cite the foregoing merely to illustrate that this so-called revival 
of Republicanism hasn't even begun. On the contrary, despite the 
flood of propaganda on the subject, only two varieties of views have 
been offered thus far: First, there is the kind of statement that 
deals wholly in glittering generalities without suggesting definite 
policies; and then we have the view of the few liberals remaining 
in the G. O. P. ranks who come out openly and advocate the 
adoption of a New Deal program, The net situation is that today 
we have the ridiculous p of an eminent committee of 200 
esteemed and distinguished Republican leaders vaguely trying to 
decide what the G. O. P. stands for. In other words, nobody 
knows, not even the leaders themselves. 

Of course, opposition is always easy. Because he has dared chal- 
lenge the privileges and the perquisites of a powerful group, 
President Roosevelt is the constant target of a barrage of bitter 
criticism and at times of malicious. personal. abuse. His critics 
stop at nothing. Every possible misconstruction is placed upon 
his official acts, and every conceivable misrepresentation is applied 
to the motives which inspire his policies. At times this hymn 
of hate to such proportions that even its own sponsors be- 
come frightened of it. But let me assure you that President 
Roosevelt has met those gentlemen before in the arena of public 
debate, and the same flaming honesty and sincerity which car- 
ried him through to glorious triumph before carry him 
through again. The Tory die-hards neyer learn that when they 
adopt the weapons of treachery and deceit to tear down and de- 
stroy the patriotic policies of an Andrew Jackson or a Franklin 
Roosevelt, the people always cast their vote for the sturdy leaders 
who fight their battles and preserve their rights. 

It is my hope that, as Democrats interested in the continued 
success of your party, you will remain undisturbed over these un- 
founded reports of party defeat or disaffection. The truth is that 
the control of national political affairs is going to remain in the 
hands of Democratic leaders for a long time to come because our 
party is the only one that has evolved a practical program for 
meeting present-day needs and the only one that has the courage 
to put that program into operation. Conscious of that fact, we 
can look to the future with the confident knowledge that when 


‘election time rolls around again, victory will once more be ours. 
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It is customary at the beginning of each new year to recall the 
events of the immediate past and to consider the prospects for 
progress and advancement in the months that lie ahead. This 
year we may as well face the fact that there is a good deal of 

in the world and that this gloomy outlook is justified 
to some extent by what is taking place in other lands. There was 
too much war and mass in the year 1937, and unfortunately 
the year 1938 seems destined to be very much the same. A well- 
known newspaper commentator the belief that unless 
nations and individuals become a little more careful, the year 
we are entering may take its place in history as one of the worst 
in the history of mankind. I think such pessimism is 
well founded, but it does serve to emphasize the acute and serious 
dangers which exist in the present-day world. 

But, after all, other men and women in other times have faced 
risks and hazards as grave if not worse than any which exist today, 
and why should we be afraid to endure what they endured? The 
United States of America in Jackson’s day looked squarely into 
the teeth of pressing problems which actually threatened the very 
reality of national existence. It is well to recall that Old Hickory 
himself first won the joyous acclaim of a grateful country by de- 
feating a foreign foe who would only have been too glad to end 
the sovereign independence of the American people. The long war- 
fare against the encroachments of Great Britain was not the only 
foreign menace which the Nation faced in those days. During his 
turbulent and stormy career, the sturdy Jackson, time and again, 
was compelled to protect the rights and the honor of the new 
Nation against the encroachments of France and Spain and the 
other powerful nations across the water. 

The military might of foreign enemies was not the only danger 
which Jackson was compelled to overcome. There was dissatis- 
faction and division from within—a conflict of economic 
interests between different classes and a sharper clash of po- 


ings of citizenship in the finest and fairest land on 
earth. 

The political problems of the hour are different in form from 
what they were in Jackson's time but basically they remain the 
same. 

The one paramount duty of the Government is just what it al- 
ways has been, to conduct the public business with even-handed 
justice and to make certain that the good of the entire Nation 

made supreme over the interests of any particular group or 
class. Perhaps the idea was never better expressed than it was 
by President Roosevelt at the conclusion of his recent message to 
Congress on the state of the Nation. Reviewing the purposes 
which he had in mind, the Chief Executive said: 

“I have spoken of practices and abuses which demand correc- 
tion through the cooperation of capital and labor with the Gov- 
ernment. 

“But no government can help the destinies of the people who 
insist on putting sectional and class consciousness ahead of gen- 
eral weal. * * A government can punish specific acts of 
spoliation but no government can conscript cooperation.” 

This purpose which the President stated—this intention to put 
the general weal ahead of sectional and class consciousness—has 
been the only motive which has guided the present Democratic 
administration in formulating its policies and it will continue to 
be the only motive while this administration remains in power. 
And perhaps at this juncture it would be well to talk boldly, to 
discuss frankly a misconception which a partisan minority for its 
own selfish purposes has been trying to drive into the public 
consciousness. I refer to the mistaken notion that this adminis- 
tration is hostile to business—for some reason never explained. 

In the first place, it just isn’t so. And in the second place 
what possible motive could inspire sincere and patriotic officials 
to hamper deliberately the employers of the Nation? What is 
actually the administration’s attitude towards business? In the 
first place, the Government at W: used the public credit 
without stint to prime the pump and to stimulate business when 
industry was lying prostrate as a result of the worst depression 
in history. As a part of this pump priming, Federal funds were 
loaned to individual corporations on a scale never known before 
to guard them against the ugly menace of bankruptcy. 

There is no one who can say accurately how many railroads, or 
banks, or other enterprises are still in business today because they 
were rescued at a critical time by the liberal policies of the Roose- 
velt administration, It is a known fact that business profits were 
greatly stimulated, and in some cases to new records, during the 
past couple of years. Far from endeavoring to cut off industrial 
profits, the administration has been most anxious to aid capital 
in getting a fair return in every way it can. 

But the fact remains that there are other groups in the popu- 
lation that must be helped as well as the employers, and business 
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should not complain when the President and Congress do their 
obvious duty for the sake of the general welfare. For example, 
some of the great metropolitan dailies are continuously attacking 
the efforts of the administration to enact an adequate farm bill 
in order to insure the growers of this Nation a fair return on their 
labor and investment. Now it is generally conceded that without 
governmental assistance, the prices of major farm products would 
tumble to dangerously low levels as the result of overproduction 
and glutted markets. That happened before and the end was 
disastrous. It could easily happen again. And yet there are actu- 
ally newspapers and individuals who are loudly demanding that 
Congress do nothing about the farm problem and let nature take 
its course. They claim that Government aid for agriculture puts 
another financial burden on industry. What would happen to the 
Cotton Belt if Uncle Sam merely shrugged his shoulders and said 
he had no interest in the price of cotton or what the planters re- 
ceive for their product? What would happen in the Wheat Belt 
if the Government did nothing about bumper crops? There are 
more than 20 States in this country which derive the main part of 
their income from agriculture. If nothing was done to protect 
that industry, the resulting economic dislocation would not only 
affect those States; it would have a harmful effect on every single 
manufacturing and business concern in this country. 

The fact is that President Roosevelt does not recommend to Con- 
gress these far- measures merely to satisfy his own personal 
and financial theories. On the contrary, the Government acts in 
these matters because it is compelled to act. I say without fear 
of contradiction that if the Government took the advice of its se- 
verest critics and withdrew entirely from its present activities, 
the rule of chaos would come so quickly that these selfsame . 
critics would be hurrying to Washington as fast as they could to 
plead for t intervention. 

Any man who looks at current economic conditions would be 
forced to reach the conclusion that what the Chief Executive is 
trying to do is not only right but . ‘The national in- 
come must be maintained at a substantial level; the Nation’s 
resources must be the erosion of Nature and 


unemployment, and other est evils. It is a tremendous task 
and fortunately for us, in this time of ity, the Nation has 
in President Roosevelt a man who has an ed of 


‘try. 
or by the clamor and demands of insistent minorities. He frames 
his policies always with an eye single to the national needs of the 
. His policies are broad enough to stand the 
test of public inspection from 1 * Atlantic to the Pacific and 


nefit not only this generation 
but coming generations as well. 

President Roosevelt looks with sympathetic interest on the effort 
of every American citizen to prosper and succeed in the endeavor 
which he has chosen as his life’s work. He looks without malice 
and with friendly concern on the operations of business. But 
when one group or one class seeks to promote its own advantage 
at the expense. of the general welfare, he has the courage of an 
Andrew Jackson in deno and correcting that abuse. 

Only a man blinded by partisan prejudice could say that An- 
drew Jackson was against all banking and all ima 


Yet those charges were among the minor accusations hurled at 
him in his day. By the same reasoning only a prejudicial 
can charge that President Roosevelt is against business merely be- 
cause he has the fortitude to denounce similar monopolistic tend- 
encies on the part of a few huge corporations and combines. 

For more than 3 years the leading economists of this country 
have pointed out time and again that a long overdue building 
rogram has been retarding recovery in the United States. This 
Lacon the past of the commrustion INANI has penalined MUAL 
nessmen and laborers in every part of the country. If a few 

combines are actually in a position to hold up the entire 

construction industry of the Nation through their ability to fix 
prices, why should they be exempt from a proper examination by 
the Federal Government? What would a man like Jackson do in 
a similar situation—would be sit idly by or would he do as 
F is doing, face the situation openly and ask for 
a remedy 

In the last few years, under the wise and far-reaching direction 
of the Chief Executive, the United States has moved forward 
steadily in the great task of solving the bewildering problems of 
a modern industrial age under the time-honored rules of demo- 
cratic government. Other governments have failed at the same 
task and as a result they are today under the harsh rule of despots 
who are intent only upon accomplishing their own selfish purposes. 
The sway of democracy in the United States has not been weakened 
under the administration of President Roosevelt. On the contrary, 
there has never been a time when the free institutions of this 
country were held in greater esteem by the great mass of people 
than they are today. As it was in the day of Old Hickory, the 
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vast majority of men and women sense the presence of a leader 
whose vision and fortitude are equal to the manifold duties which 
devolve upon the occupant of the White House. 

As Democrats, we can face the future with courage and confi- 
dence, secure in the knowledge that the destiny of America is safe 
in the hands of President Roosevelt and that future generations 
will praise and revere the mighty captain who brought the Nation 
safe through a turbulent era. 
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Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Hon. William O. Douglas, Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, before the Bond Club 
of Hartford, at Hartford, Conn., on the evening of January 
7, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


I am grateful for this opportunity to come back to Connecticut, 
and particularly to Hartford, at this time. I am glad to be here 
because it gives me an opportunity to renew my acquaintance with 
many of you, and to talk about a matter which I feel may 
be of interest in such a financial center as Hartford. When I 
selected my subject I considered first and foremost the fact that 
Hartford is the seat of some of the greatest insurance companies 
in the world, and that insurance is finance and the backbone of 
insurance is investment in securities. 

Our securities markets have been much in the news in the past 
few months, and that news has not always been cheerful. But 
if it has not been cheerful, it has served to quicken the thinking 
of all about those markets and the way they function. And it 
has stimulated a thoroughgoing search for whatever underlying 
weaknesses there may be in the system and for ways and means of 
correcting those weaknesses in the interest of the 10,000,000 in- 
vestors in this country. At the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion this kind of thinking has been going on since we were organ- 
ized and we have now brought one phase of our program to a 
point where I want to speak somewhat officially to you about it. 

Recently you may have noted a statement by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission upon the necessity for a reorganization of 
the New York Stock Exchange to the end that the operating 
objectives of that important cog in our capital machinery should 
be more in line with the letter and spirit of the objectives of our 
national securities legislation—the protection of investors and 
the public interest, A committee composed of financial and busi- 
nessmen are now studying the problems of that exchange in an 
effort to develop such a pi of reorganization. I am sure 
that these men are as well aware as I am that the only alternative 
to a sincere and truly effective program of self-regulation and self- 
discipline is far greater and more pervasive action by government 
itself. They need not only wisdom and courage in great abund- 
ance but the support of all leaders in business and finance in their 
important work, for we can ill afford to let another year drift by 
without action. If they really produce, and if promptly there- 
after the exchange undertakes such a constructive program, we 
shall have attained what I believe to be the ideal situation in 
cases such as ours where government is charged with the regula- 
tion of a vast business. We shall have really effective coopera- 
tion—a system administered by the business itself, and super- 
vised by the Federal Government in a residual role, with the 
profit motive and the public interest in a properly balanced rela- 
tionship to each other, The only real alternative is for govern- 
ment to step in and do the job itself. 

The securities exchanges, however, while undoubtedly the most 
conspicuous and highly publicized elements in the securities 
business, represent far from the sum total of the market prob- 
lems with which the Commission must deal. Second, only the 
Commission’s agenda in this respect are the problems of the 
over-the-counter markets. There can be no question but that the 
methods of trading in securities over the counter have a far- 
reaching effect upon the capital markets of the country and 
therefore are affected with a broad national public interest. Strict 
regulation of exchange trading would be meaningless if a ready 
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escape were available through the process of delisting and the 
removal of trading to a less carefully regulated market off ex- 
changes. To permit such a situation to develop would obviously 
be contrary to that public interest, as well as wholly unfair to 
the exchanges themselves. At the outset it is important to re- 
member that the problem of bringing about the proper degree 
of regulation in our securities markets relates with equal force 
both to the exchanges and the over-the-counter markets, which 
to a certain extent are on competitive ground. These two to- 
gether comprise the market place for the buyers and sellers of 
securities. In very few essential respects can they be separated 
one from the other. Most of the differences are superficial and 
secondary to the important common relationship of both to the 
economic welfare of the Nation and the basic fiduciary responsi- 
bility to a nation of investors with which both are charged. And, 
in both cases, the choices for the solution of those problems lie 
in the same directions. 

Happily, it has looked as though the over-the-counter markets 
were ready to seize the opportunity to regulate and discipline 
themselves which the exchanges to date have not clearly seen. 
There appears to be a courageous Nation-wide leadership within 
the business, inspired I am sure by the local leadership of such 
communities as Hartford, which believes it can and is willing 
to undertake a constructive job in this important fleld. 

As you well know, stocks and bonds are bought and sold either 
on the floors of securities exchanges or through negotiation be- 
tween investors and brokers and dealers in what have come to be 
called the over-the-counter markets, Under the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, all transactions in securities which are effected 
otherwise than on a national securities exchange are deemed to 
be in the over-the-counter markets. Such transactions take a 
variety of forms. They involve a great many different types of 
securities. They constitute the primary business of thousands of 
investment bankers and dealers. The significance of the over- 
the-counter markets to investors in American business may be 
vividly illustrated by a single example, relating to an industry 
with which you in Hartford are very familiar. An estimate indi- 
cates that, as of last summer, insurance-company securities with 
an approximate market value of about $343,000,000 were admitted 
to trading privileges on exchanges, as compared with some 
$1,209,000,000 of insurance-company securities which were not ad- 
mitted to trading on any exchange and therefore found their only 
market over the counter. Since, in addition, a great deal of 
trading takes place over the counter even in insurance-company 
securities which are listed on exchanges, the immense importance 
of the over-the-counter markets both to investors in insurance- 
company securities and to the insurance companies themselves is 
obvious. But insurance is only a single illustration. In virtually 
every industry there is outstanding a large volume of securities, 
ranging all the way from the rankest tive securities to the 
highest grade investment issues, which are not admitted to trad- 
ing on any exchange and therefore can be bought and sold only 
in the over-the-counter markets, Furthermore, the very great 
bulk of trading in obligations of the Federal Government, the 
States, and their local subdivisions normally takes place off the 
exchanges. Finally, in respect of all types of securities admitted 
to trading on exchanges, it is clear that considerable buying and 
selling takes place over the counter. This is particularly true of 
high grade bonds and preferred stocks. 

Due to the unorganized nature of these markets, it is extremely 
difficult to estimate the total number of issues of securities which 
are traded at least to some extent over the counter. Some idea 
of the size of these markets, however, may be given. Whereas 
only about 6,000 wee issues of stocks and bonds were admitted 
to trading on the stock exchanges of the country, over-the-counter 
quotations for at least 60,000 separate issues were published in 
services to which brokers and dealers subscribe. Moreover, of the 
6,766 firms of brokers and dealers registered with the Commission 
as transacting business in over-the-counter markets, only 1,371 
are members of an exchange. That this market is truly inter- 
state or national in character is well known to its members. A 
Nation-wide web of telephone and telegraph wires, not to mention 
the mails, describes it. 

I have alluded thus far only to one function of the over-the- 
counter markets—that of providing a mechanism whereby invest- 
ors may purchase or sell outstanding securities through the 
medium of brokers and dealers. This trading function, highly 
important in and of itself, is closely related to the other major 
function of the over-the-counter markets, which is to provide 
the principal channel for the flow of the savings of our people 
into new . The financial requirements of expanding 
industry are generally met through the public sale of corporate 
securities to investors, The process of distributing such securities 
takes place on a national scale over the counter. It is a process 
in which the dealer approaches the investor in behalf of an in- 
dustrial venture which needs capital. The same is true in financ- 
ing our Federal, State, and municipal Governments. The primary 
Operations of our greatest financial underwriters are as truly 
over the counter as those of the smallest dealer. I need not dwell 
on the obvious necessity from a national point of view of keeping 
these channels free and clear of obstacles that clog it or of 
elements which pollute it. These channels are in effect vital 
national arteries, the importance of which are most clearly recog- 
nized in temporary periods like the present, where we face a 
compelling necessity of attracting capital through them into the 
capital markets. 
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The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 recognizes the public-inter- 
est aspects of these markets in its provisions which require that 
all brokers and dealers effecting within the Federal jurisdiction 
transactions in securities over the counter be registered with the 
Commission, and which empower the Commission to exclude from 

tion those brokers and dealers who have been found to 

have violated the law. Further tion of the national impor- 
tance of these markets is found in those parts of the act which 
rovide broad prohibitions against manipulation, deception, and 
ud, and which empower the Commission by rules and regulations 
to define practices which fall within these classifications. Thus 
far it has been the policy of the Commission to proceed slowly in 
this hitherto largely unregulated field and to seek in the initial 
stages of regulation the elimination of the most flagrant types of 
abuses. Despite this fact the burdens on the manpower and budget 
of the Commission have not been small, though I am happy to 
the obviously 
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posal i —— t the important t of the life 
y e segmen 

of the country represented In the over-the-counter markets must 

be placed on a highly professionalized plane. 

It is essential to protect the investor and the legitimate and 
constructive element in the business alike from the unfair com- 
petitive practices of those who do not seem to realize that one who 
handles the funds of the public is a fiduciary and under a duty 
to act with the highest integrity and good faith. Moreover, no 
scheme of regulation of the over-the-counter markets may be 
deemed to be complete or successful which does not afford to 
the investor a service characterized by efficiency commensurate 
with its economic importance, to the end that the machinery of 
such markets may be perfected adequately to avoid the misdirec- 
tion of the Nation's savings which contributes so powerfully to 
economic depressions, and breeds disintegrating mistrust of the 
financial processes. 

Perfection of a regulatory process of the required scope can con- 
ceivably be accomplished in two ways. The first and most obvious 
method would be to expand our present licensing process for 
brokers and dealers to include a proscription not only of the dis- 
honest but also of those unwilling or unable to conform to rigid 
standards of financial responsibility, professional conduct, and 
technical proficiency. This would, of course, entail a regulation 
by the Federal Government of this business too detailed and per- 
vasive for the brokers and dealers of the country to view with com- 
placency. To select but one example alone of the many further 
possibilities which will occur to you, it might well be necessary 
to o under Federal supervision a system for insuring public 
dissemination of only such quotations of bid and offering prices 
for securities as were demonstrably reflective of actual markets and 
perhaps for the recording of transactions to the end that the 
fiduciary obligation of a member could be enforced in courts of 
law. Such a solution of the problem of quotations, while entirely 
within the realm of possibility, would undoubtedly be burdensome 
to business and government alike. Multiplied many times in 
terms of discretionary accounts, primary distributions, manipula- 
tion, advertising, fees, commissions, and spreads and the , it 
would entail constant scrutiny of the business conduct of the 
entire industry. The prospect of such an undertaking is no 
more agreeable to our Commission than to the brokers and deal- 
ers of the country. It, however, is one from which we will not 
shrink should the logic of events demonstrate its necessity. 

But there is, I think, a preferable alternative course of action. I 
refer to effective self-government among the brokers and dealers of 
the country. By self-regulation I do not mean private lawmaking. 
By self-regulation I do not imply a private club whereby the few 
can control the many. By self-regulation I do not mean a guild 
system operating above the law. By self-regulation I do not mean 
monopoly nor a monopolistic franchise. I do mean, first, self- 
discipline in conformity to law-—voluntary law obedience so com- 
plete that there is nothing left for Government representatives to 
do; second, I mean obedience to ethical standards beyond those 
any law can establish. I mean a form of organization of the gen- 
eral kind—but with 1938 improvements—which exchanges have 
evolved over a long period of time. I mean groups organized under 
Federal auspices and operated under Federal supervision with 
ample contractual powers over members to enable them to take a 
hand in enforcing the law. These groups would be voluntarily 

and have only such powers as the Federal Government 
deemed it wise to give them. The Government would retain such 
power as was necessary or appropriate to make certain that their 
jurisdiction was adequately delimited, their activities properly 
circumscribed, their powers appropriately curtailed. The pattern 
is simply that provided by the Congress for the exchanges in the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. That is the type of self-regula- 
tion envisaged here, nothing more and nothing less, except as the 
differences between exchanges and over-the-counter markets call 
for an adaptation in details. This type of organization must be so 
restricted in view of constitutional limitations. It must be re- 
membered in the first place that this is a government of laws, not 
of men. In the second place the Supreme Court has often told us 
that the Congress cannot delegate its la power. Hence, 
such organizations must clearly conform to that pattern which 
constitutional law has prescribed. 

This type of self-regulation has unquestioned advantages. From 
the viewpoint of the business they are obvious. Self. is 
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always more welcome than discipline imposed from above. From 
the broad public viewpoint, such regulation can be far more effec- 
tive here, as it can be in case of the exchanges. Self-regulation of 
this kind can be pervasive and subtle in its conditioning influence 
over business practices and business morality. By and large, gov- 
ernment can operate satisfactorily only by on. That 
leaves untouched large areas of conduct and activity; some of it 
susceptible of government regulation but in fact too minute for 
satisfactory control; some of it lying beyond the periphery of the 
law in the realm of ethics and morality. Into these large areas 
self-government, and self-government alone, can effectively reach. 
For these reasons such self-regulation is by far the preferable 
course from all viewpoints. 

The present views of the Commission on such self-regulation 
have not been arrived at hastily, but have been evolved over a 
period of years. Almost from its inception, the Commission con- 
ducted extended conferences with representatives of various asso- 
ciations of brokers and dealers from all parts of the country. 

As most of you know, a conference committee was formed, rep- 
resentative of the industry, to obtain the views of brokers and 
dealers as to the desirability of perfecting a permanent scheme of 

tion for the purposes which we have been discussing. As 
a result of the activities of the conference committee there came 
into existence in 1936 the Investment Bankers Conference, Inc., 
which has enrolled and maintained a membership, we are in- 
formed, of over 1,700 firms situated in all parts of the United 
States. There are likewise in existence in the country a number 
of other associations of brokers and dealers which have for some 
time undertaken to exercise a degree of supervision over the con- 
duct and financial standing of their members. It is understood 
that plans for cooperation among many of these various associa- 
tions and the conference have either been put into effect or are 
at the present time under negotiation. 

In the early stages of our discussions with these groups, it was 

that it would eventually be necessary that their posi- 
tion in relation to the Commission and to others be more clearly 
defined as a matter of law. Almost 2 years ago we expressed the 
hope that, in a reasonable time, suitable organizations of over- 
the-counter brokers and dealers should enjoy a recognized legal 
position in the field of self-government, subject, of course, to gov- 
ernmental control. We also expressed the view that the estab- 
lishment of a permanent and clearly defined relationship between 
any organization of the type indicated and the Commission must, 
in fact, as well as in law, await the completion of the organization 
phase of the life of such organization, And we stated that at 
such time as a reasonable measure of development toward realiza- 
tion of the objectives which I have outlined should have been 
achieved, the Commission would stand ready to consider reason- 
able proposals designed to render such organizations subject to 
administrative regulation by the Commission under a specific law. 
So far as we are concerned, that time has now arrived. And the 
representatives of these associations are in general agreement that 
little further can be done by them in the field of self-regulation 
or in providing a channel through which the Commission can 
exercise its supervisory powers without enabling legislation. 

In appraising the probabilities for the success of such a program 
among over-the-counter brokers and dealers, sight has not been 
lost of the fact that although the Ex Act furnishes ample 
latitude for the elimination of undesirable practices by securities 
exchanges themselves much yet remains to be ished by 
them under their own motive power. Nor have we lost sight of the 
possibility that the process of self among over-the- 
counter brokers and dealers, even if adequately organized, might 
not proceed any more rapidly toward the achievement of the ob- 
jectives than has been true in the case of the exchanges. There 
are, however, essential distinctions to be drawn between the prob- 
lems of regulation relating to members of exchanges and those 

to brokers and dealers effecting transactions off ex- 
changes. Undoubtedly the absence of a constantly spinning ticker 
and many of the casino aspects of exchanges deprives the over- 
the-counter market of much of the impact on the economic think- 
ing of investors, industrialists, and the general public which is 
associated with price fluctuations on exchanges. It also renders 
over-the-counter markets very much less attractive as a medium 
for pure gambling since the score of the game is usually more difi- 
cult to ascertain and a rapid change of position more difficult to 
achieve. An unrelated but also important distinction between 
the exchange problem and that of the over-the-counter markets 
stems from the fact that responsible representatives of the over- 
the-counter business have themselves sought the privileges of self- 
regulation. Brokers and dealers from all over the country have 
earnestly urged upon the Commission their desire to cooperate in 
a joint effort to eve the ends envisioned in the acts of Congress 
administered by the Commission and, in fact, have strongly recom- 
mended the adoption of additional legislation which would give 
their industry, if appropriately organized, adequate powers to make 
such self-regulation effective. These considerations have per- 
suaded us that we may not be unduly optimistic if we look for- 
ward to the effective development of democratic self-government 
in the fields of investment banking and over-the-counter trading 
which will preclude the necessity for pervasive Government con- 
trol. That at least is our hope. 
The enabling legislation should provide for a continuing and 
clearly defined relationship between voluntary organizations of 
brokers and dealers, their members, and the Commission. As Y 
have said, it should be 


atterned on the control already ded 
by the Congress over exchanges. It would, ore, en- 
visage no new or novel legal problem. These associations should 
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have power similar to power possessed by exchanges and be sub- 
ject to comparable supervision and regulation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Specifically, the legislation should be designed to accom- 
plish four things: 

First. Through registration, to endow appropriately organized vol- 
untary associations with a recognized legal status similar to that 
accorded stock exchanges. These associations should be voluntary, 
not involuntary, the members being bound by contractual ties, as 
are members of exchanges. 

Second. To require that membership in such associations should 
be open to all who have not disqualified themselves by conduct 
clearly inconsistent with what reasonable men regard as fair and 
honest trade practice. To assure democracy in fact as well as 
theory, this requirement should be implemented by a provision for 
review by the Commission in any case where any broker or dealer 
was excluded. 

Third. Through democratic self-regulation by brokers and dealers, 
under appropriate governmental supervision, to promote just and 
equitable principles of trade, to prevent fraud and manipulative 
acts and practices, to eliminate unreasonable profits and commis- 
sions, to promote accuracy of quotations, and in general to protect 
investors by improving the character of the over-the-counter mar- 
ket and by insuring that it be free, open, and competitive. The 
balance of power between these associations and the Federal Goy- 
ernment should be comparable to that presently existing as respects 
stock exchanges. 

Fourth. To permit the effective disciplining of brokers and 
dealers who refuse to accept or abide by the standards of fair 
conduct erected by such associations in conformity with the 
statute, subject to the Commission’s power of revision or review, 
as required by the law of the land. This requirement should be 
implemented by a provision for review by the Commission of 
disciplinary action taken. It should also be implemented by 
according members of such associations preferential business 
advantages not inconsistent with the public interest, in dealings 
among themselves which brokers. and dealers who were not mem- 
bers would not have. Here again the pattern is precisely that of 
the exchanges who grant to members certain important business 
preferences. Some such business preference, properly safeguarded, is 
as necessary here as it is in case of stock exchanges in providing ade- 
quate incentives for t o ions on a voluntary basis. 

Such legislation should not exclude brokers and dealers or asso- 
ciations of brokers and dealers, who do not avail themselves of 
its provisions, from the use of the mails or the means or instru- 
mentalities of interstate commerce. There should be no com- 
pulsion except that born out of natural business ties. 

Such legislation should not foster or permit the growth of 
monopoly. On the contrary, it should merely enable the business 
with the sanction of law and subject to supervision or review by 
the Commission to deal vigorously with those who abuse their 
position to create monopolies of finance. In short, it should be 
designed to strengthen the processes of free competition by ele- 
vating the plane upon which it is conducted. 

Such a program should be designed not to concentrate power 
over small dealers in the country in the hands of the few; nor 
to close the door to individual enterprise and initiative; nor 
otherwise to result in oppressive practices. Rather it should be 
a regulatory measure over competition itself, seeking only to 
protect the public and the business from the unconscionable 
practices of the few, but not direct itself to the fixing of prices, 
aside from its concern over reasonable spreads and commissions. 

The legislation should provide maximum scope for self-regula- 
tion of brokers and dealers as properly organized while at the 
same time retaining in the Commission adequate controls to 
insure the exercise of good faith, the protection of minorities, the 
maintenance of appropriate standards of business. conduct, and the: 
just administration of discipline. This program would represent a 
sincere desire to permit the great over-the-counter securities busi- 
ness of the country to forestall minutely detailed regulation at the 
hands of governmental authority by the adoption of an effective 
scheme of self-regulation. But it must be remembered that such 
a program can become effective only if the industry wants it. 

It must be obvious to all informed and fair-minded students of 
the problems of our unlisted securities markets that while a sound 
beginning has been made toward the achievement of professional 
standards within those markets much remains to be done. What- 
ever criticism may be made of trading practices on exchanges, we 
cannot blink our eyes to the fact that sometimes many of them 
are vated in the over-the-counter market. It is the hope of 
the Commission that to the greatest possible extent the creation 
and maintenance of high professional standards in the over-the- 
counter field will be accomplished by such self-governing organi- 
gations themselves. In areas in which for one reason or another 
they are unable to be effective and among such brokers and dealers 
as do not avail themselves of the opportunities provided in that 
way, it would of course be necessary for the Commission to adopt 
the only other alternative and to move for additional direct regu- 
lation. 

I am impressed by the earnestness with which the investment 
bankers’ conference and various local organizations of brokers and 
dealers have on their own initiative attacked the perplexing prob- 
lems which beset their widely scattered and heterogeneous indus- 
try. And I am genuinely convinced that the objectives of the 
Commission and of the rank and file of the over-the-counter se- 
curities business are fundamentally identical. If my analysis is 
correct, our hope should be justified that we can achieve in the 
shortest possible space of time and with a minimum of public and 
private expense the objectives we all desire. 
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Postal Aid to Newspapers and Magazines 
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or 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Nashville Tennessean under the heading Roosevelt 
Says Press No Longer Needs Postal Aid. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Nashville Tennessean, January 8, 1938] 
ROOSEVELT Sars Press No LONGER NEEDS POSTAL AIm—SUGGESTS 
PUBLISHERS TAKE INITIATIVE TO END SUBSIDY 

WASHINGTON, January 7.—Publishers of newspapers and maga- 
zines received an invitation from President Roosevelt today to take 
rer initiative in reducing postal subsidies, which he said they now 
enjoy. 

In response to a queston at his press conference, he said he be- 

Government should 


lieved the time had long since passed when the 


continue mail subsidies to newspapers and magazines. 

Asked if he intended to do anything about it, he suggested that 
the press take the initiative. 

Mr. Roosevelt remarked smilingly that the country should have 
some ethical reform by someone other than the Government. 

Postal officials agreed tonight with the President's expression, but 
they also declined to take the initiative. 

Asked if the Post Office Department intended to propose legisla- 
tion on the subject, Nelson B. Wentzel, superintendent of mail 
classification, said: 

“There’s nothing in the mill right now and nothing in sight.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s observations were in response to a question by 
John O'Donnell, Washington correspondent of the New York Daily 
News. O'Donnell said the Postmaster General's report for the last 
fiscal year showed it cost the Government $38,000,000 to 
newspapers and that it got back only $9,000,000 of this. The news- 
man said also that it cost the Government $33,500,000 to carry 

es and that it got back only $9,250,000 of that sum. 

O'Donnell inquired whether it was a healthy sign for the Govern- 
ment to subsidize the press to this extent. 

The President said the subsidy was started in the early days when 
people had no means of receiving daily newspapers, but that now 
every community has excellent mail and delivery service. 

[PUBLISHER'S Norz.—John O'Donnell is the capable Washington 
representative of the New York Daily News. The New York Daily 
News is almost entirely carrier-delivered and newsstand-sold in 
metropolitan New York. It is the outstanding tabloid newspaper 
of enormous circulation in the metropolitan district of New York. 
The editors of the Daily News prepare a newspaper for Manhattan 
Island and the area or New York City. The circulation’ 
of the New York Daily News, deservedly so, is in the hundreds of 
thousands.] 

The entire circulation of the Nashville Tennessean is in middle 
Tennessee. The bulk of the Tennessean circulation is home- 
delivered. We employ circulators who receive the Tennessean at 
the place of publication or by truck and then deliver the news- 
papers inside the screened door of our subscribers. We send a 
large number of our newspapers by railroad express to our cir- 
culators in towns not reached by our own trucks or by bus. None 
of this, the great bulk of our circulation, goes by mail. 


SMALL MAIL CIRCULATION 


A comparatively small amount of our circulation goes by second- 
class mail, The price required of these mail subscribers is pro- 
portionately small in comparison with the number and the price 
required of our direct-delivery subscribers. 

All of these mail subscribers live in rural towns and on rural 
routes in Tennessee which cannot be reached by direct delivery. 
Most of them are far removed even from hamlets. They are 
families in the mountains and valleys of Tennessee and they 


are separated at a distance from one another, The price of sub- 


scription they pay is comparatively small, and it is small because 
their papers can be mailed to them at a second-class rate, subject 
to all of the regulations of the Post Office Department, and what- 
ever delay may be occasioned by the routine which the Post Office 
Department must observe to be able to obtain the great efficiency 
which that Department now exhibits. 


SERVICE TO THE PEOPLE 
This mail circulation, due to the second-class regulations of the 
Post Office Department, we believe, is a service to a fine popula- 
tion, and we are glad to render it, subject of course to the wishes 
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of the Post Office Department. It is of incidental value to our 
local advertisers but of somewhat greater value to our national 
advertisers. Its discontinuance would be of no great financial 
loss to us but we believe would deprive these readers of the rural 
sections of the opportunity of reading the news of the day, and 
particularly the news of the Government as interpreted by the 
present great administration in Washington which we have always 
and will continue to support. 

We have no quarrel with the franked mail of our Congressmen 
and Senators, because we believe the function of the post-office 
system of this country is for the dissemination of information, nor 
are we concerned over a casual statement of the President, which 
we believe, has already been misconstrued by many publishers. 
The President's frank statement that the newspapers will initiate 
reforms of any abuse of the privileges of second-class mail, we 
accept, and as long as the Post Qffice Department, the most 
efficient distribution agency in the world, desires to accept them, 
we will offer to our purely rural subscribers Tennesseans at the 


prevailing low rate. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION GROUP POLLED ON 
Sons ACTION 


proposed discontinuance of mail “ 

It is expected the majority vote will be disclosed tomorrow in a 
statement dealing with the question of second-class postage rates. 

Officials of the American Society of N Editors declined 
to comment without action by that body, t some heads of 
regional publishers’ expressed opinions. 

George Morell, of Palo Alto, president of the California News- 
paper Publishers Association, said: 

“I believe California newspapers will endorse abolition of so- 
called press subsidies, which are in reality not subsidies but low 
rates based on quantity, providing the absolute subsidies under 
which Federal departments and en now mail out post- 
age-free an enormous volume of departmental and personal pub- 
licity are simultaneosly abolished.” 

WEEKLIES WOULD SUFFER 


W. F. Wiley, of Cincinnati, president of the Ohio Newspaper 
Association, said: 

“Repeal of the second-class privilege would destroy most coun- 
try weeklies. 

“Neighborhood news is not disseminated by radio or any other 
means and is of distinct value to rural dwellers. Excellent mail 
delivery will not help the small publisher if he must pay an ex- 
orbitant price for its employment nor will his clientele be will- 

to do so. 
wen increased rate will not harm the metropolitan publisher 
greatly because the bulk of his output is sold and delivered by 
his own organization nor will the Post Office Department be greatly 
profited by an increased rate to the city publisher. There are so 
many other spots in the present Federal establishment where real 
savings and economies can be effected that there is no excuse for 
attempting to penalize both publisher and reader for a meager 
saving in the sacred and prostituted name of economy.” 
DENIES POSTAL LOSSES 


S. R. Winch, of Portland, Oreg., president of the Pacific North- 
west Newspaper Association, said: 

“I am unable to understand the President's reference to mail 
subsidies to newspapers. To the best of my knowledge exhaustive 
investigations in the past have shown rates charged metropolitan 
newspapers for mail services are not losses to the Post Office De- 

artment.” 
y R. R. O'Brien, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, president of the Inland 
Daily Press Association, said: 

“The President has been misinformed. Removing the privilege 
of free mail in the county of publication would affect mainly the 
smallest dailies and the weekly newspapers. This latter class 
would be hurt badly. Most large dailies now deliver their own 
papers and could easily take over their entire country distribu- 


tion.” 


Jackson Day Dinner Address at New Haven, Conn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS AT THE JACKSON DAY 
DINNER AT NEW HAVEN, CONN., JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
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delivered by Hon: William O. Douglas, chairman of the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission, at the Jackson Day dinner 
held at New Haven, Conn., on the evening of January 8, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


That great statesman, Andrew Jackson, whose memory we honor 
tonight, stated his social philosophy in one of the most discussed 
vetoes in the annals of our history. It was a philosophy calculated 
to achieve a better way of life for the common man: a philosophy 
which human rights first. In vetoing a bill which would 
have given a new lease of life to one of the greatest financial 
monopolies of all time Old Hickory said: 

“Distinctions in society will always exist under every just govern- 


cial to make the rich richer and the potent 
more powerful, the humble members of society, the farmers, me- 
chanics, and laborers, who have neither the time nor the means of 
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The issue which brought these stirring tributes to Jackson was 
a financial one, although at the time it was regarded as primarily 
& political issue. As you know, Jackson was vigorously opposing 
the renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United States. Al- 
though it was the principal depository for the funds of the United 
States Government, and although it could issue currency and per- 
form other functions now carried on by the Treasury Department, 
the bank was dominated and run by private financial interests. 
Jackson felt that the bank—a monopoly of private finance—was 
swiftly becoming so powerful that it was beginning to dominate the 
life of the Nation and the functioning of the Government. It was, 
as you know, an extremely bitter fight. Every possible device was 
used to force Jackson to change his position. There was a Senate 
resolution condemning him. There was a vituperative publicity 
campaign. Jackson was accused of usurping the legislative and 
judicial functions of the country, of attempting to install a one- 
man government. 

But when Jackson came up for reelection, running against Henry 
Clay, he won by more than 4 to 1 in the Electoral College, 
The country was thunderstruck. For weeks it had been led to 
believe that Jackson had been overthrown. The papers were filled 
with anti-Jackson stories. The great mass of voters was entirely 
without a medium of expression until election day. The ballot 
was theirs to use, and they used it in no uncertain terms. Democ- 
racy on that occasion saved us from one vicious form of slavery, 
for the great mass of the people knew that Jackson’s interests were 
their interests. They were not fooled then, nor in 1932, nor in 
1936; and it is unlikely that they will be fooled on other similar 
occasions. 

Likewise, this country is not forgetting whose interest Franklin 
Roosevelt represents, or what he has done for the people in both 
human and economic terms. Roosevelt met the problem of starv- 
ing millions. He came to grips with economic disaster and averted 
it. He saw us through a dark crisis and undertook a permanent 
and far-reaching reconstruction program designed to bring stability 
and confidence into a troubled economic order. The people will 
not quickly forget the comfort and new courage which they ob- 
tained when D. Roosevelt undertook to complete some of 
the unfinished business of Andrew Jackson; nor will they easily 
forget that Franklin D. Roosevelt brought them through the emer- 
gency and the reconstruction period without sacrifice of their most 
precious heritage—civil freedom and the democratic system. 

That reconstruction period has seen written on the statute books 
not only pervasive relief legislation alleviating distress of workers, 
home owners, farmers, banks, and industry but also some of the 
greatest pieces of permanent social legislation in our annals. Under 
Roosevelt we obtained insurance on bank deposits, Hence, though 
we dipped down into a business recession, there was no flurry of 
fear on the part of depositors. Under Roosevelt a stanch assault 
was made on the problems of old-age and unemployment insurance, 
which will hold some comfort and support for desolate and helpless 
human beings against the vicissitudes of time. Under Roosevelt 
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manner certain aspects of the relationship of industry to labor. 
Under Roosevelt we obtained regulation of commodity exchanges to 
prevent manipulation, disorderly markets, and other practices inim- 
ical to the interests of producers and consumers of agricultural 
products. Under Roosevelt we received regulation of our stock 
exchanges—regulation which experience proved absolutely essen- 
tial lest a casino become the master of our destiny. Under Roose- 
velt we were given a patrol over our securities markets and securi- 
ties issues not for the purpose of substituting Government approval 
for investment judgment but to give assurance that the savings of 
investors of this country would receive some protection against the 
chicanery and fraud which had caused such enormous wastage of 
capital in the past—a program which New England (the home of 
sound, conservative investment) will particularly appreciate. Un- 
der Roosevelt we obtained, at last, legislation designed to make 
our public utilities, under private ownership, more responsive 
to the interests and needs of consumers and investors, and to save 
the industry itself from the ruin to which a few financial wizards 
were fast carrying it. 

There were other similar advances made under his leadership. 
But these reforms (all conservative, as is New England, in the 
best sense of the word) stand out clear and strong as permanent 
milestones in a program to make better the way of the common 
man and to afford some assurance that our economic institutions, 
like our Government, are our servants rather than our masters. 
But for Roosevelt and such other hard-headed liberals as Francis 
T. MALONEY and you, this program would not have been possible. 
Since you helped consummate it, you, too, are strong in the Jack- 
sonian tradition. Even if this were all, you could point with pride 
to an accomplishment of which even Old Hickory would have been 
envious. 

No great social advance such as this can be made without intense 
2 Most of the bills were enacted in the face of great op- 
position. They were born in the heat which of necessity is gen- 
erated when the call for reform is clear. Emotions ran high. 
These encounters are always necessary where vested interests are 

, where mo tic activities are throttled, where valu- 
able franchises for exploitation are impaired. Intense advocacy, 
intelligence, and courage alone can carry the day on such occa- 
sions. Jackson knew that. Every hard-headed liberal knows it. 
That is why life in the front-line trenches is intense and at 
times lonely. 

But that does not mean that these measures were conceived in 
hatred. Time and the course of human events made them neces- 
sary. Many of them were long overdue. Delay and inaction pro- 
duced righteous indigation, and the righteous indigation of our 
citizens and our leadership produced these great reforms of the last 
5 years. But from my close contact with Washington since the 
summer of 1934 I can say that neither class nor sectional hatred 
inspired them nor affects their enforcement and administration. 

One who insists that stock exchanges should not degenerate into 
casinos or that industry treat its labor tolerantly and humanely 
will always run the risk of being dubbed a hater and a protagonist 
of class strife who would pit the country against Wall Street and 
labor against capital. But this social advance could not take place 
or be accomplished under the banner of hate of class or intoler- 
ance of property and human rights. These measures are all de- 
signed to preserve the capitalistic system for the common good, not 
to destroy it. Preservation means of necessity a harmonious rela- 
tionship between finance and business, between industry and 
labor, between management and stockholders. The greatest safe- 

which we can erect for the things which we hold dear is 

a vigorous practice of the principles and spirit of democracy not 

only in our political life but in our business and industrial rela- 

tionships. Experience has proven the need and value of tolerance, 

fairness, and intelligence. That, Iam confident, is the spirit which 

rvades the administration. And it is the same spirit in which you 
ave addressed the pressing problems in Connecticut. 

That is no formula of sweet sentimentality. These problems 
are hard and, like life, raw. Nor is this a formula for inaction 
or drifting. Having made these social advances, we must make 
certain that the country reaps their benefits. It is no accom- 
plishment to have a statute regulating exchanges if exchanges 
go on in their casino-like activities with neither exchanges nor 
Government doing anything about it. It is no advance to outlaw 
pools and to have exchanges shut their eyes to violations and 
to have Government do nothing about it for fear that some ad- 
vocate of laissez faire will call Government a snooper. It is no 
achievement to have a utility holding company act if nothing 
is done to clean up the conditions which make holding com- 
panies and Insull practices disreputable. It is no advance to out- 
law fraud in the sale of securities and to have Government sit 
idly by blinking its eyes to violations for fear of offense to those of 
high rank in finance. The present time calls for action—direct, 
forceful, and intelligent action within the boundaries which the 

has laid down. Inaction or drifting is foreign to this 
administration. Such a course of action means constructive work 
of the highest order, with industry and finance being given free- 
dom and opportunity to take the initiative but with Government 

inting the way and taking the lead if industry falters or de- 

ys. A fusillade of words will not suffice. We are bent on con- 
solidating gains. We are desirous of showing results. We may 
temporarily change the climate of opinion but we hardly move 
forward a millimeter if industry and Government, business and 
labor, management and stockholders agree on abuses and mal- 
adjustments but make no effort to do anything about them. 
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machinery was provided for treating in an orderly and authoritative 


Under such persistent conditions, the old problems remain or re- 
turn to haunt us on less favorable occasions. Nor can we view 
with approval attempts to rewrite these new charters of freedom 
for the satisfaction of special interests. Experience may show 
the necessity of revision in light of practical considerations. But 
we need first a genuine wholehearted endeavor to live and oper- 
ate under these laws of the land and make them work. 

All of us, I am sure, conceive that the best government is that 
which reaches desirable social and economic objectives with the 
least possible interference with industry or labor. Then there is 
greater opportunity for individual growth and development. But 
those social and economic objectives must and will be achieved; 
the history of man is a story of progress, furnishing incontestable 
proof of this proposition. 

How much governmental intervention there must be depends 
upon industry. The social and economic objectives which will be 
won in this country have been clearly defined by the administra- 
tion. If industry regulates itself in accordance with these stand- 
ards, there will be no need or excuse for prodding from Govern- 
ment. If industry—whether it be an exchange on the one hand 
or a utility company on the other—will work with the law rather 
than around it, setting the pace in tune with the national will, 
as defined by legislation, it will produce results which will make 
it necessary for Government to act only in a residual role. 

I know that there are sufficient brains, courage, and integrity in 
business to do this. Those who made industrial America can 
provide anew a leadership under this new social contract. They 
will find cooperation in those terms in W. They will 
find fairness, intelligence, and tolerance, and genuine assistance in 
solving their problems, If they will recognize and accept the new 
social contract which the times and the affairs of men have writ- 
ten and which this administration has articulated, they will find 
that they can assume a real position of leadership and proceed 
under their own motive power without pushing and prodding by 
Government. 

This is the spirit which I find in Washington. It is tolerance 
in the best sense of the word. It is tolerance without weakness; 
cooperation without capitulation; and, at the same time, leader- 
ship without dictatorship. Intolerance appears only where the 
terms of the social contract are violated by those who are willing 
to be bound only by those terms of the social contract with which 
they agree. Intolerance appears only where sabotage, indirection, 
or evasion are — — into play to violate the law. Such intol- 
erance is indispensable to democratic government; it and it alone 
makes possible the survival of our social contract. Within that 
framework industry and finance can conduct their affairs and 
promote the welfare of themselves and of the Nation with the 
acclaim and encouragement of Government. Such democracy and 
tolerance are strong in the Jacksonian tradition. 


Jackson Day Dinner Address at Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. DIETERICH 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON, HOMER CUMMINGS, ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, DELIVERED AT THE JACKSON 
DAY BANQUET, CHICAGO, ILL., JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an in- 
teresting address delivered by the Honorable Homer Cum- 
mings, Attorney General of the United States, on the 8th 
day of January, upon the occasion of the Jackson Day 
banquet held in Chicago. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, 108 
years ago a historic event took place at a banquet held at Brown’s 
Indian Queen Hotel in the city of Washington. The air was tense 
with anticipation, Statesmen, politicians, and men of business, by 
common consent, regarded the long-awaited moment as one of 
national significance. When, following the custom of the day, the 
appropriate time arrived, a tall, gaunt man, much hated and much 
loved, arose to offer a toast to America. It was Andrew Jackson, and 
this is what he said: 

“Our Federal Union; it must be preserved.” 

We have just heard another message to the American people. It 
was from the lips of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who, perhaps 
more completely than any other Chief Executive, has vitalized and 
carried forward the Jacksonian tradition. Under conditions 
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strangely dissimilar and yet strangely alike, it is as if he had raised 
his glass and said, “Our Federal Union; it must and shall be pre- 
served as an instrument of progress, a servant of justice, a guardian 
of the happiness and general welfare of the people.” 

The voice of Jackson was heard by a small group assembled in but 
one room, and it took weeks, even months, for his message to filter 
out to the people. The words of Roosevelt were instantly heard 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Thus is symbolized 
the change that has come over America and the unchanging pur- 
poses of those who love democracy. 

Do not for a moment assume that it is a simple task to preserve 
democracy and to make it an efficient instrument of government. 
Great reforms do not come easily. Even after the people have 
determined upon them, the attempt to enact them into law pre- 
cipitates a terrific struggle. 

Let me tell you a brief but significant story. Those who stood 
amid the wreckage of the Hoover administration will recall that 
6,067 banks had been forced to close their doors. Simultaneously 
there was a great demand for money of all kinds for hoarding, not 
Se ee ee COES 

ar. 


Early on Monday, the 6th of March 1933, President Roosevelt 
issued his first proclamation, which suspended the operation of all 
our banking institutions and preserved them from destruction, 
Thereafter, the President, acting in close cooperation with the Con- 
gress, approved a series of acts and promulgated Executive orders 
dees Tete aie eee eer eee 
country. 

Moreover, the administration secured the enactment of a law 
insuring deposits to the extent of $5,000 each in all of the banks 
within the Federal system. Fifty-eight million accounts come 
within the protecting folds of that beneficient law, and their 
owners do not have to lie awake nights worrying about their de- 
posits. These measures were but a part of the inspiring story of 
a troubled nation finding its way su out of financial 


chaos 

Do you that these great reforms were brought about 
without a battle? Not for a moment did the great financial in- 
terests that center in Wall Street relax their resistance or forego 
any opportunity to poison the minds of the people against the 
policies of the administration. 

When the anti-gold-hoarding measures were promulgated, there 
was a great hue and cry in ultraconservative quarters. They were 
assailed as wicked and unconstitutional encroachments upon pri- 
vate rights. But surely there can be no right to hoard in time 
of national peril any more than there can be a right to seize the 
best lifeboats in a storm at sea or sequester food in a city under 
siege. The administration was obliged to defend these measures 
in court—and defended them successfully. 

Did the struggle end there? Not at all. Those who maintained 
that the whole financial policy of the administration was uncon- 
stitutional instituted a series of suits, and the Government was 
obliged to resist in the courts the attempts of private litigants to 
destroy the system that the President and the Congress has created. 

It was not until the Supreme Court, by a 5-to-4 decision, 
upheld the position of the administration that the battle sub- 
sided; and, even now, we hear muffled rumblings of it from time 
to time, in irreconcilable quarters. The last case that finally 
rung down the curtain on these subversive efforts was decided 
less than a month ago. Had this crucial litigation gone against 
the Government it would have added $10,000,000,000 to the public 
debt. It would have written up the public and private obliga- 
tions of our country by $69,000,000,000 and would, overnight, 
have reduced the balance in the Treasury of the United States 
by more than $2,500,000,000. It would have spelled chaos in every 
quarter of the land. 

And what has been the actual result? Our credit never stood 
higher than it does today, and the American dollar is the sound- 
est monetary unit on the face of the earth. 

The same forces that fought the gold-clause legislation were 
active and recalcitrant as each new reform was put forward. They 
lobbied in the Congress, they advertised in the newspapers, and 
they fought in the courts. For fully 3 years municipal power 
projects have been blocked in 23 States by the injunctive process. 
The national will as in the public-works 1} ation, 
the desires of the affected communities, and the hopes of those 
who counted upon work or planned to sell materials were alike 
set at naught while this unwarranted litigation dragged its weary 
length through the courts. It was not until last Monday that a 
Supreme Court decision in the Duke and Alabama Power cases 
brought to a close this wholesale campaign of obstruction. 

To prevent the operation of the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act 7 major suits were brought simultaneously in the District 
of Columbia and over 40 similar suits in 12 different judicial 
districts, when 1 test suit would have served every legitimate 

There seemed to be, and I say it with regret, a deliberate 
purpose to engage the Government upon so many fronts that 
effective defense would be rendered difficult or impossible. 

In September 1935 a group of 58 eminent lawyers solemnly 
admonished the Nation that the Wagner Labor Relations Act was 
unconstitutional and not worthy of obedience. They formulated 
an elaborate opinion covering 126 pages, published it in the news- 
papers everywhere, sent copies of it to lesser legal lights, and did 
incalculable harm in fostering litigation amd disregard of law. 
They spoke as if from on high; they entertained no doubts; they 
acted with superb confidence; and, as the opinion of the Supreme 
Court subsequently disclosed, they were completely wrong. 
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It is something of an anomaly that when great problems are to 
be met we expect our public servants to supply the legislative 
solutions while at that very moment many of the most gifted 
members of the bar exercise their ingenuity and their experience to 
break down the structure thus created. 

Naturally there is a growing distate for the elaborate tactics of 
chstruction that make it so difficult for a democracy to function. 
The public is fully persuaded that what was unplanned or selfishly 
guided in the past must take its place in an orderly governmental 
process and that a great cleansing and rebuilding program must go 
forward. It is increasingly irritated by those refinements of logic 
which are calculated to render attempts at social reconstruction 
sterile or abortive. 

And still the struggle goes on. So long as there are evils to be 
corrected, there will be beneficiaries of evils to resist the measures 
of correction. 

Of late years there has been an increasing trend toward an 
undue concentration of wealth and economic control. It is a situ- 
ation of which any responsible government must take notice. 

While our antitrust laws have checked the growth of monopoly, 
they have not prevented it. We have come into an era of price 
control by concerted group action and that, I undertake to say, is 
an intolerable situation. We cannot be expected to permit such 
practices to impair our prosperity or to throw it out of balance. 

A nation as capable as ours of producing an abundance of wealth 
is not adequately using its powers if there is an insufficient distri- 
bution of such wealth amongst the masses of the people. If their 
incomes are depleted by unjust prices and inequitable wages, there 
will be precisely that much less to spend for the good things of life. 
The purchasing power of the future lies in the standard of living 
of those on the lower rung of the ladder; and there will be found 
the answer to our hope of a well-ordered national home. 

Mass production and all the advantages that flow from opera- 
tions on a large scale may be, and often are, the sources of great 
public service. That fact has been demonstrated over and over 
again, Indeed, it is one of America's outstanding achievements. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the control of the vast 
power involved carries with it not only high responsibilities, but 
also dangers of misuse against which we must safeguard our de- 
mocracy. 

In dealing with these problems our purpose should be construc- 
tive, not merely destructive. Monopolistic practices should be 
more clearly defined. This would be helpful to a just administra- 
tion of law, and would be a mantle of protection to those whose 
honest desire it is to live within the law. Let it be remembered 
that the well-intentioned businessman is desirous of knowing not 
only what he is forbidden to do, but also what he is permitted to 
do. I repeat what I stated on November 29 in a formal address: 

“In rewriting the antitrust laws, thought should be devoted not 
only to strengthening them and making them more intelligible, 
but attention should also be given to providing protection and 
encouragement to legitimate efforts of enlightened businessmen 
to increase production and employment, to improve working 
conditions, to eliminate waste, to provide more effective methods 
of distribution, and to supply better services to consumers and 
to the public.” 

I say with all the earnestness at my command that until agri- 
culture, labor, and capital, with the aid of the Government, have 
learned the lesson of friendly and intelligent cooperation our 
democracy will not rest on a safe foundation. 

Most of those in charge of great enterprises realize the sig- 
nificance of this problem and are patriotically concerned about it. 
There are minorities, however, within these groups that blindly 
resent any activity upon the part of the Government and insist 
upon a free hand to deal with industry and labor as they see fit. 

They have not grasped the idea or the ideals of a modern 
democracy. They do not realize that a new day has dawned and 
that the yesterdays will not return. 

“The moving finger writes and having writ moves on. Nor all 
your piety nor wit shall lure it back to cancel half a line. Nor 
all your tears wash out a word of it.” 

In these modern days our industrial and financial system is so 
delicately poised that the creation of a morbid psychology may 
have injurious results. Those who spread disturbing rumors or 
indulge themselves in forebodings of disaster, curiously enough, 
end by terrifying themselves. They remind me of children who 
tell ghost stories around the fireplace and frighten themselves so 
much that they are afraid to go to bed. 

The opposition to the President’s policies does not come from 
the people; it comes from relatively small but very influential and 
powerful groups. 

It is, perhaps, not strange that those who have long controlled 
the affairs of government and have turned their power to private 
advantage should be resentful of a leadership that is less con- 
9 with their privileges than with the needs of the country as 
a Whole. 

No tribune of the people ever stored up love for himself in the 
house of privilege. Every great leader we have ever had has been 
the victim of calculated slander and reckless invective. All of our 
great Presidents have had their detractors. W. n knew 
them. Jefferson knew them, and so on down the list of the 
illustrious men who gave all they had in the service of their 
country. No one knew them better than the great emancipator, 
whose body lies not far from here and whose mighty spirit still 
broods over a troubled people. He knew them in all their mean- 
ness, all their malice, and all their venom. These wretched tra- 
ducers proclaimed him a tyrant, a dictator, and a usurper. They 
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said that he had loaded the country with intolerable taxes and 
had “piled an enormous debt incalculably high.” They said that 
he was an enemy of our form of government and had “torn the 
Constitution to tatters.” 

The struggles of Andrew Jackson with political and financial 
privilege, his sturdy attempts to make the doctrines of Jefferson 
living and breathing things, his titanic battle with Nicholas Biddle 
and the Bank of the United States, and the unbridled criticism 
to which he was subjected have their counterparts today. 

The popularity of Jackson survived all his battles, and such was 
the reverence in which he was held, it is said, that many people 
went on voting for him 50 years after his death—even in the State 
of Vermont. And so it is with Roosevelt. After each struggle he 
emerges stronger than before. 

Nor has the administration been less successful in foreign affairs. 
Through international understandings skillfully arranged by a 
great Secretary of State, our languishing trade across the seas has 
been expanded and revived. The doctrine of the “good neighbor” 
was promulgated and a feeling of friendliness fostered amongst 
the nations on this side of the Atlantic which has not been known 
for generations. 

So hard put to it are the critics of the administration that 
they suggest that affairs in Europe have been better handled than 
here and that the unemployment problem abroad no longer 
creates a serious menace. 

I think it was Josh Billings who, with reference to a certain 
person, remarked that “the difficulty with him is that he knows 
so many things that are not so.” If you look across the waters 
to the troubled les in foreign lands, you will find little 
encouragement for the criticism of conditions in this country. 
To mop up unemployment by putting millions into the Army and 
setting more millions to work manufacturing munitions may be 
one way to meet the unemployment situation, but it does not 
accord with American ideals. 

And let me add this, too! With millions of storm troops set 
upon a hair trigger for release into another international conflict, 
with constantly accumulating bombing planes ready to destroy 
the cities and the populations of Europe, with supplies of poisonous 
gas being feverishly prepared for their hideous purpose, with one 
country already plunged into the vortex of a ghastly fratricidal 
conflict, and with two great nations slaughtering thousands upon 
the field of battle and destroying countless numbers of innocent 
noncombatants, we are justified in uttering a fervent prayer of 
thanks to heaven that we have in the White House a man who 
loves peace, and, above all men else, knows how to preserve it 
with honor, 

We face the future with high courage. Our country will go 
on and it will prosper. It will contribute increasingly to the hap- 
piness of its people and gain in dignity and in influence amongst 
the nations of the world. I sometimes think that the people 
are wiser than the wise men of finance and industry. They know 
& great leadership when it comes to them, and just as they loved 
and trusted Jackson, so they love and trust Roosevelt. 

The rich and the powerful may have forgotten what he did 
for them, but the lowly and the dispossessed have not abated one 
iota of their faith. The people have not forgotten. They could 
not forget. No one can make them forget. They know what 
they have been through with him, and they propose to go with 
him to the end of the road. 


Jackson Day Dinner Address at Springfield, III. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. BOLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE SCOTT W. LUCAS, REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM ILLINOIS, AT THE JACKSON DAY BANQUET IN 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., ON JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. BOLAND of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp the address of the 
Honorable Scorr W. Lucas, Representative from Ilinois, at 
the Jackson Day banquet at Springfield, Ill, on January 8, 
1938, as follows: 


Emerson rightfully said that a true friend is the masterpiece 
of nature. Based upon my personal experience with the dis- 
tinguished toastmaster, I am compelled to believe that Emerson 
must have had such a man in close proximity with his daily life 
when he wrote that gem of truth. Nothing is more friendly to 
@ man than a friend in need. I gladly testify that in law, in 
business, and in politics, the counsel and advice of Ep BURKE 
has been that of a brother It makes me doubly happy to deliver 
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e evening. 

Throughout America tonight loyal and devoted Americans are 
gathering around the banquet tables and their radios to hear 
worthy praise bestowed upon one of America’s great. This uni- 
fication of thoughtful remembrance represents the voice of a 
nation at its best as an idol of the past is exalted by those who 
seek to emulate his national virtues and love for country, 

It has been said that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
Surely no one can deny that. discriminately remembering the 
wisdom, the virtue, and the merit of patriotic Americans is an 
element of watchfulness which has a salutary effect in a Republic 
composed of free men and women. In a changing world of gov- 
ernmental uncertainty it is imperative that every American worthy 
of the name use every legitimate avenue in challenging all sin- 
asa forces which seek to remove or destroy our ancient land- 
marks, 

With the teaching and preaching of doctrines which seek to 
banish human liberty from the face of the earth, with racial and 
religious persecutions filled with meanness and misery of primitive 
days, with the broom of the war god gradually sweeping over the 
Old World, with international anarchy rearing its ugly head upon 
many fronts, with dictators ruthlessly grinding the rights of people 
under the heels of their despotic feet, with military despots attempt- 
ing to purge and cleanse society barbarian methods and 
the murderous use of the executioner’s ax, with some internal strife 
and turmoil existing under our own flag, I submit that it is a high 
tribute to democratic institutions and the principles upon which 
they are founded to find the people throughout America upon this 
occasion remembering the hero of New Orleans and the fundamen- 
tals of free government for which he stood, as well as being a grim 
reminder to the civilized world that our Nation has nothing in 
common with hysterical and brutalized autocracies: Certainly 
today’s national demonstration of respect for Old Hickory is in 
keeping with the best traditions of a mighty race of people. Cer- 
tainly this local demonstration is in keeping with the best interests 
of the Democratic Party, not only in remembering Andrew Jackson 
but also by bearing a tribute of affection to the leader of the 
Democratic Party in Illinois, His Excellency Gov. Henry Horner. 

Illinois has produced a long list of illustrious sons who have 
successfully guided Illinois in the vanguard of years of progress 
and achievement. But there is no record of yesterday which sur- 
passes the brilliant accomplishments of Governor Horner. Through- 
out his long public career he recognized that calling evil good 
and calling good evil is an immorality that cannot survive. Be- 
cause of his innate honesty and determination to give Illinois 
that kind of government that every fair-minded citizen can ap- 
prove, he fears no one. His onward march in the interest of 
honest, efficient, and progressive government can in no way be 
restrained because the interested manhood and womanhood of 
Illinois have an abiding faith in his ability, his integrity, and his 
judgment in carrying out the mandates of a sovereign people. 

Not only is it a pleasure to accept the invitation to be here 
tonight, but, my friends, it is a genuine privilege for me to lay 
aside tempo y my duties as a Member of Congress and re- 
turn to the home city of Abraham Lincoln for the purpose of 
making a Jackson Day address. If that gentle soul could rise 
from yonder inn of immortality and counsel with us, he would 
advise with firmness and resolution that we should carry on the 
traditions and hopes of our fathers who discovered liberty. It 
was Lincoln who said in one of his immortal utterances that this 
Nation was “the last, best hope of earth.” 

And last Monday I sat in the House of Representatives and 
heard President Roosevelt deliver to the Congress of the United 
State his report on the state of the Union, wherein he said: 

“It would seem that world peace through interna- 
tional agreements is most safe in the hands of democratic rep- 
resentative governments * + or, in other words, peace is 
most greatly jeopardized in and by those nations where democracy 
has been discarded or has never developed.” 

I was, indeed, forcefully reminded of the Lincoln epigram. It 
is agreed by friend and foe that President Roosevelt's foreign 
policy throughout his two terms has been filled with statesman- 
like achievements. He has advocated a sound national defense, 
Under his e the Congress passed a neutrality law which 
discards dollar diplomacy and abandoned our traditional policy 
of freedom of the seas. Today, one sailing on a belligerent vessel 
in time of war does so at his own risk, and had such been the law 
of the land in 1917 when the Lusitania went to the bottom of 
the ocean, I sincerely believe that our entry into the World War 
may have been avoided. Everything consistent with our historical 
policy for peace has been advanced under this administration. 
Even though Japan willfully and ruthlessly sent the Panay to the 
bottom of the Yangtze Kiang, killing and wounding American cit- 
izens, nevertheless, we have managed to keep our powder dry. 

Rabbi J. B. Wise, of New York City, in a New Year's sermon 
recently said that: 

“The year 1938 will probably see a crisis in human relations, 
especially in the field of political organization. The democracies 
of the world have fought a battle much more severe and trying the 
past 10 years than were the battles which made Europe sodden 
with blood during the World War. 

“With the victory of democracy there can come peace and 
hope; with its defeat, chaos and despair. Let us all pray for and 
concentrate ourselves to a complete devotion to the ideals of 
democracy for 1938.” 
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In addition to the splendid manner in which the President has 
handled the foreign situation, we also know that the Democrats 
and many Republicans applaud the regulation of the stock ex- 
change, endorse the social-security laws and the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, approve the increased purchasing power of the farmer 
and laboring man, as well as the brilliant handling of the bank 
panic. My friends, these are the primary measures in my opinion 
which have been responsible for the social progress and material 
accomplishments made during the last 5 years. These are achieve- 
ments which Andrew Jackson would applaud. 

Let me remind my audience that last Monday’s address by the 
President upon the state of the Union was delivered in a tense 
and serious atmosphere. President Roosevelt made a fighting, 
constructive, American address. In that thesis can be found reso- 
lution, determination, and courage, yet his language and voice was 
tempered with conciliation and earnest persuasiveness. I saw in 
him the characteristics of the Roosevelt who so bravely and cou- 
rageously met the crisis in 1933, and no memory has forgotten the 
hectic days of that inhuman struggle. 

It was Roosevelt who said at the beginning of his first term as 
President that if he could be right 75 percent of the time he 
would consider that a success. He in that statement 
that no man is infallible, and it is human to err, 

The irrepressible Andrew Jackson, to whose memory we pay 
tribute tonight, obviously made mistakes, but he had unusual 
courage, hardihood, and perseverance, and a head full of native 
ability which permitted him to triumph in the bitter end. 

I doubt if any address in connection with the deeds and memory 
of this man is fully complete unless that portion of his life which 
molded his characteristics is briefly reviewed. My friends, Jack- 
son was compelled to face adversity from his youthful days until 
the close of his public career. When he returned from the Revo- 
lutionary War and found that his entire family had gone to their 
final reward he lingered shortly in the home community and then 
turned his way westward over the mountains until he finally 
reached the beautiful valley of the Cumberland in Tennessee. 
There he lived and reared his family, and there he breathed his 
last. It was not long after Jackson reached the Cumberland Valley 
that the men of the 8 in that neighborhood called a con- 
vention for the 3 organizing a State. With simplicity, 
firmness, and mutual understanding they molded a constitution 
for ‘Tennessee which, in its basic form, has never been changed. 

ht of suffrage, freedom of press, freedom of speech, and free- 
4 religion were guaranteed to every free citizen. 

In the short space of 9 years thereafter we find Andrew Jackson 
first being sent as a eee, to Congress, then as United 
States Senator, and finally to the Supreme Court of Tennessee. 
He was the idol of every Tennessean, and when the War of 1812 
came he left his home and recruited 2,500 volunteers. In the 
interim he subdued the brave, relentless Shawnee Indians of the 
Southwest, who went on the warpath with a solemn determination 
to exterminate every white man and restore the Mississippi eae 
to its original life. And after that victory he moved like magic to 
New Orleans where, in a surprise attack and with a much smaller 
force, he defeated the English soldiers and was immediately pro- 
claimed the “Savior of Louisiana.” From that day England has 
never doubted our right to be free. The independence the mother 
country sought to destroy it now recognizes as the greatest political 
force for peace and security. 

After the war Jackson again sought seclusion among the quiet 
shades of Old Hermitage. He wanted to live the remaining days 
of his life in gentle memories of the past and the ever-present 
affection of a charming wife and adopted daughter. But such a 
useful citizen could not retire from public life. Tennessee de- 
manded that he again be sent to the United States Senate, and 
after serving in that distinguished legislative body he was elected 
President of the United States at the end of a fierce and bitter 
campaign. The doubting Thomases and the discontented Cata- 
lines had no hesitancy in shamelessly condemning him without a 
hearing. The entire country, and especially the cultured East, 
awaited with anxiety this unlettered man of the West to take the 
rein as Chief Executive. However, before he finished his public 
life those who scoffed remained to pray, and almost with unanimity 
of thought agreed that never was there a more honest and patriotic 
heart carried to the Presidential chair. 

Jackson as President advocated freedom for everything every- 
where throughout the States and the Nation. He believed that 
the Bank of the United States was the bulwark of centralized 
authority and sought to forfeit its charter. He said bluntly that it 
was neither constitutional nor expedient, Thereafter Americans 
divided into two camps and debated this question with so much 
heat and passion that civil war for a time seemed inevitable. 
Jackson was pictured and portrayed in the most violent manner. 
They called him a tyrant, an imbecile, and a dictator. Epithets 
as odious as they were absurd were hurled at him with machine- 
gun rapidity, and the language employed by little men in denunci- 
ation of one of America’s great was as brutal as it was unrefined. 

However, at the close of his 8 years as President of a free people 
America had an A grade in every important subject. We were at 
peace with all the world, and the American name was honored 
and respected throughout the universe. Wrongs fire for 
years were righted. He compelled France to pay 25,000,000 francs 
for spoliations committed 30 years before. Naples paid 2,000,000 
ducats for wrong committed at the same time, and then Denmark 
paid for wrongs committed a quarter of a century before. Through 
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negotiations Spain finally agreed to pay an ancient debt and Por- 
tugal, who owed us, finally through fear of Andrew Jackson, ad- 
mitted liability and asked our country for time to pay. Jackson 
2 sad public eae ok reduced taxes 50 percent. He re- 

currency. ter 30 years of disappearance, re- 
turned to the American vaults. 

In the latter part of his second term when the Constitution 
apparently was in danger he was unwilling to see his people and 
their properties suffer an untried utopia in government, and with 
that characteristic firmness which dominated his life he rallied 
to the flag and all it represents, and in the crisis issued that fa- 
mous utterance which was heard around the world, “The Union, 
it must be preserved.” 

Thereafter the special interests which had bitterly assailed the 
President, in fact every group in every walk of life, now yielded 
in their reverence for a united front. And when this great man 
completed his second term confidence in America and her insti- 
tutions were at their highest peak. 

Mankind loves a sincere and resolute character. That is why 
Jackson was successful. Such is the reason for the great popu- 
larity of our President. And certainly the sincere and resolute 
character of Governor Horner is the basic reason for the unyield- 
ing faith that the citizens of Illinois have in our Chief Executive. 
I know of no better way to close this Jackson Day dinner than to 
quote from the farewell address of Andrew Jackson when he re- 
tired from the Presidency on March 4, 1837. He said, among other 


things: 

“I thank God that my life has been spent in a land of liberty 
and that He has given me a heart to love my country with the 
affection of a son.” 

My friends, Mussolini with his black shirts may sneeringly refer 
to our bellowing herd of democracy. Hitler may proclaim with 
scorn and derision that liberty is only a myth. Stalin may sharpen 
his executioner’s ax with high hope that the time may come that 
he may cut in twain the Goddess of Liberty. But you and I know 
that prior to the time that ordered liberty found its rightful place 
in this Nation that brute force enslaved the masses in bondage, 
chains, and misery. You and I know that the horrors of the past 
under despots and military dictators are again rampant in the 
world today. 

As an American, I believe that I express the sentiment of every 
true patriot when I say that our Nation of liberty-loving people 
have enjoyed 150 years of progress and happiness, Sine! me. of which 
has no parallel or equal in all of the annals of time 


The Ludlow War Referendum Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


_ ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I submit the following article from 
the New York Times of Sunday, January 9, 1938, containing a 
statement issued by 14 church leaders in support of the 
Ludlow war referendum resolution. 


[From the New York Times, January 9, 1938] 

FOURTEEN CHURCH LEADERS BACK LUDLOW BILL—JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
LEADS GROUP URGING SUPPORT FOR REFERENDUM ON WAR—DEMO- 
CRATIC IDEAL CITED—INALIENABLE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL RIGHT OF 
PEOPLE TO AID IN DECISION STRESSED 


John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Community Church, and 
19 other religious leaders announced yesterday their support of 
the Ludlow war-referendum bill, according to the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway. 

“We believe,” they said, “that the people who will be called on 
in war to sacrifice their sons have an inalienable moral and re- 
ligious right to participate in any decision as momentous as that 
by which war is determined.” 

The signers of the statement, in addition to Mr. Holmes, were 
Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, of the First Methodist Church, Evanston, II.; 
Dr. Allan K. Chalmers, of Broadway Tabernacle; the Reverend 
John H. Lathrop, of the First Unitarian Church, Brooklyn; the 
Reverend W. Russell Bowie, of Grace Episcopal Church; the 
Reverend John N. Sayre, chairman of the Fellowship of Recon- 
Ciliation; Bishop Paul Jones, of Antioch College; Charles F. Boss, 
executive secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Church Commis- 
sion on World Peace; Prof. S. Ralph Harlow, of Smith College; 
the Reverend A. J. Muste, of Labor Temple; Dr. Albert B. Coe, 
of the First Congregational Church, Oak Park, III.; Dr. Albert W. 
Palmer, president of Chicago Theological Seminary; the Reverend 
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Elmore McKee, of St. George’s Episcopal Church; and the Reverend 
Harold E. Fey, executive secretary of the Fellowship of Recon- 
cillation. 

Their statement follows: 

“As Christian ministers committed to the service of the Prince of 
Peace, we are impelled to make public our support of the proposal 
introduced in Congress by Representative Louis I. LUDLOW, of 
Indiana, known as the war referendum, which provides that ex- 
cepting invasion a majority of the American people must approve 
in a national plebiscite before Congress may declare war. 

We believe that the people who will be called on in war to 
sacrifice their sons and their own lives, and who will be expected 
to pay for and to suffer the demoralizing consequences of armed 
violence, have an inalienable moral and religious right to par- 
ticipate in any decision as momentous as that by which war is 
determined. 

“As free men capable of choosing between right and wrong, they 
have the competence and should be given the opportunity to exer- 
cise freedom of choice on this matter which affects their own 
welfare more vitally than any other choice they could make. 

“As citizens of this democracy, they have the competence and 
therefore should be given the opportunity to bring the democratic 
process to bear upon the war-making prerogative, since its exer- 
cise by rulers summarily sets aside the citizen’s hard-won religious 
and political liberties and seriously endangers the very existence 
of democracy itself. 

“Since our people have for more than a century brought in- 
spiration to lovers of liberty in all lands through their successful 
demonstration in government of respect for and dependence upon 
the common man’s judgment on large public questions, they have 
the competence and should be given the opportunity to bring new 
hope to war-ridden humanity by becoming the first nation to 
dare to trust the people to decide the most important of all 
public questions. 

“As lovers of peace who have fought wars which others decided 
and which they later regretted, they have the competence and 
should be given the opportunity to free themselves from the 
tyranny of violence out of which all other tyrannies grow. 

“The signers of this letter are men of peace. We consider war 
the greatest evil of our time. We believe that the war referendum 
would make it unlikely that this Nation would ever again become 
involved in a war which would take American soldiers to fight 
on foreign soil. We therefore say, let the people vote on war.” 


Coal and Its Value to West Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY CARL SCHOLZ IN THE WEST VIRGINIA REVIEW, 
JANUARY 1938 . 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor an article by 
Carl Scholz, appearing in the January 1938 issue of The 
West Virginia Review, entitled “Coal and Its Value to West 
Virginia.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


COAL AND IT’S VALUE TO WEST VIRGINIA 
(By Carl Scholz) 

(This article, written by a coal scholar, gives a true picture of 
an industry that controls the destiny of the Nation. It bristles 
with pertinent facts and does credit to a much criticized industry.) 

The nationally important business of mining coal is now recog- 
nized, generally, not as a “destructive” but as a “constructive” 
basic industry employing a half-million men, directly, and affording 
innumerable jobs in other industries for vastly more than that 
great army of wage earners, indirectly. 

Realization of the coal industry’s truly creative character has 
taken place in the mind of Mr. John Q. Public, first citizen of 
America, in part, because of the special attention it is and has been 
receiving recently from our two most significantly potential makers 
of newspaper headlines: Government and Labor. 

Students of the Nation’s business set-up have known for many 
years that, if the mining of coal were to stop suddenly, it would 
be but a matter of days until the wheels of American industry 
2 choked to a gasping halt and enshrouded in the cobwebs of 
idleness. 

Mr. Public—the composite of the rank and file of America—on 
the other hand, chiefly because the true facts had not been 
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sufficiently dramatized for his comprehension, retained other opin- 
ions as to the industry's significance in his daily life. 

Coal mining, to John, was merely a process of removing with 
overworked and underfed mules and men an “unrenewable” natural 
resource from the bowels of the earth; a process essentially de- 
structive”; a process that created nothing and left little in its wake 
except huge piles of useless, dirty waste and acres of sunken, worth- 
less surface land. 

Then, like a bolt from the blue, as the pulp writers say, came the 
Government’s enactment of the National Industrial Recovery Act— 
the N. I. R. A—segregating each industry and trade into separate 
groups to be “self-governed” under the supervisory lash of one 
national administrator. 

Each industry was thus classified and a code of fair practices 
was promulgated for each. On the theory of further equalizing 
operating conditions in the coal industry, the Government advanced 
the idea that all plants should adhere to one basic wage scale, 
and—with a few noteworthy exceptions—this idea finally prevailed, 
the industry signing an employment agreement with the dominant 
miners’ union. 

But this situation was short-lived. The N. I. R. A. was in 1935 
declared unconstitutional, thus ending all “codes.” But to take 
its place the Government quickly enacted the Bituminous Coal 
Conservation Act—known through the name of its sponsor, Sen- 
ator Gurrey, of Pennsylvania, as the Guffey Act—providing for 
fixed prices high enough to enable mine owners to pay the higher 
union wages. Then, in turn, the Guffey Act was ruled invalid; 
but a new Guffey Act, much modified, was shortly adopted. This 
second law governs the industry today, and prices have been fixed 
under its provisions. 

Of course, all of this was and is important, and so it produced 
headlines. It was important, very important, that the N. I. R. A., 
with its price-raising codes affording a measure of “stabilization” 
to a highly competitive industry during a critical economic period, 
was killed by the Supreme Court while the wage-raising union- 
ization survived, It was important, too, extremely important, 
and still is, that the Guffey Act was set aside and a second regu- 
latory measure is now being administered as the law of the land. 
But most important is the emergence from it all of one out- 
standingly beneficial result: The headlines awakened John Q. 
Kopae So N that his ei and his Nation's welfare are 

mtally dependent upon progress and pros of 
the vitally necessary opia — mining coal. ait 

Once awake to its importance to him personally, John Q. Public 
quickly realized also that coal mining is not “destructive,” except in 
the sense it causes the removal from the earth of an “unrenewable” 
natural resource; that instead and in truth it is a “constructive,” 
essential, basic industry, and that it creates employment for mil- 
lions of Americans. Thus John Q. Public knew immediately that 
he needed to know and should know more about it. 

Seeking, then, for information concerning this great industry, 
John Q. Public learned from books of reference that coal was 
mentioned by Greek historians as early as 300 B. C.; that it was 
used in England in A. D. 852; that it was discovered in what is 
now Illinois by Joliet and Marquette in 1673; that John Peter 
Salley found an outcrop of coal in what is now West Virginia in 
1742; that the first bituminous or soft“ coal mine was operated 
in America near Richmond, Va., in 1750; and that anthracite or 
“hard” coal was first mined in Pennsylvania in 1790. 

Subsequently John Q. Public learned there are known deposits 
of bituminous coal of commercial importance in 32 States, ranging 
across the United States from Pennsylvania to W. and 
extending southward as far as Alabama and Texas. He learned, 
too, that minable reserves of bituminous coal alone are estimated 
at 1,008,300,000,000 tons. 

Although the normal national output of bituminous coal was 
found by John Q. Public to approach 500,000,000 tons yearly, he 
was informed by Government mining reports that there is no 
present possibility of a coal shortage, and that there can be none 
for many, many years to come—several thousands of years, experts 
declare—despite the fact that more than 6,000 American mines are 
steadily producing coal. 

Having always looked upon gold and silver as being the most 
precious minerals extracted from the earth, John Q. Public dis- 
covered with considerable surprise that the coal mined in the 
United States up to the year 1936 had a value equal to six times 
that of all gold and silver mined during the same period, the coal 
being valued at approximately $41,271,000,000, or far more than 
enough to pay off the present Federal debt, which is at the highest 
point in his Nation’s history. 

Continuing his quest for facts about the business of coal, 
John Q. Public offered thanks to heaven when he discovered that 
some of the most effective medicines used to guard and preserve 
the health and lives of his family and himself are derived from coal. 
Going further into this phase of his researches, John Q. Public 
read with profound respect and admiration of the wonderful 
things modern scientists, aided by American capital and enterprise, 
are doing with coal. He learned that more than 200 byproducts 
are manufactured today from bituminous coal, including farm 
fertilizers, household commodities and appliances, aspirin, phono- 
graph records, perfumes, flavoring extracts, explosives, dyes, soaps, 
oils, various kinds of alcohols, and numerous other articles and 
materials, all as common to John's everyday life as his automobile, 
for which it is now known there is coal enough in the world to 
provide motor fuel for the next 24,000 years. 
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izing the butchers, bakers, and 
candlestick makers of this country—has a fraternal nephew in 
every coal-producing State in the Nation. His favorite nephew, it 
is only fair to add, resides in Charleston, the capital of West 

This favorite—affectionately called Johnny—has a son 
or daughter living in every other hamlet, town, and city in the 
State, which yearly leads all the other States in the production 
of bituminous coal. 

Always alert to the activities and even the whims and fancies 
of his illustrious and influential relative, for whom he was named, 
Johnny Q. Public was not long in learning of his Uncle John's 
serious interest in the business of mining coal. Although Johnny 
had spent his lifetime right in the heart of one of the world’s 
richest and most ve coal fields, he was much chagrined 
when forced to admit upon self-examination that his 
knowledge of the industry and its bearing on his own, his family’s, 
and his State’s day-to-day existence was indeed both antiquated 


Desiring not to be caught napping, in the event his uncle 
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knowledge of his State's primary and greatest single ind A 
Johnny at once set about correcting his admittedly — 
lack of knowledge. 

Clearing his mind and memory of all previous and fragmentary 
ideas and information regarding West Virginia’s coal mining in- 
dustry, Johnny Q. Public started from scratch. He found tha 
two-thirds of his State’s area of 24,000 square miles is underilaid 
with an estimated 160,000,000,000 tons of reserve coal in more 


considered by geologists to be minable. 

Johnny Q. Public learned that the famous “smokeless,” or low 
volatile, coals are produced in the Greenbrier, New River, Winding 
Gulf, Pocahontas, and Tug River districts in southern West Vir- 
ginia and that the widely popular high volatile coals are mined 
in both southern and northern West Virginia, the latter field 
being known generally as the Fairmont district. 

Since 1863, the year of West Virginia’s birth, when the output 
was but 444,648 tons, up to January 1, 1937, Johnny Q. Public 
found that the State’s coal production totaled 3,177,557,275 tons, 
the banner year being 1927 with 146,088,121 tons, as compared 
with the 1936 nation-leading output of 118,259,379 tons, which 
was produced by 365 companies operating 542 mines. 

Already impressed by the information he had obtained, Johnny 
Q. Public's respect for West Virginia’s coal mining industry was 
further heightened when his local banker showed him official fig- 
ures on the value of the State’s coal production. The average 
value of coal produced in the State in 1936 was recorded as $1.67 
per net ton which amounted to $196,820,123 on the year's total 
output of 118,259,379 tons. This huge sum, which would have 
been * ” before the advent of the New Deal, 
was made com e to Johnny's everyday sort of mind by 
the banker who pointed out that were the money divided among 
the 1,800,000 citizens of the State each would receive more than 
$100 as his personal share. 

The 1936 West Virginia tonnage, Johnny Q. Public was informed 
by State mine department reports, furnished jobs directly to 
114,259 men. Of this number, 1,776 were em small, 
isolated truck mines (output 482,800 tons) and 2,634 were re- 
quired in office and supervisory capacities. 

Looking “behind” the cold statistics on the number of men 
employed directly in and about the coal mines of West Virginia, 
Johnny Q. Public sought to learn something about these busy, 
happy people. After visiting their homes and observing their work 
Johnny knew the average miner to be, as a mine owner once told 
a committee of Congressmen, a person “no different from anyone 
alse, 2°. e aims, aspirations * * * the same as 
yours or mine just a typical American worker. * * *” 

Recalling by a glance at his notebook that West Virginia’s 1936 
coal production had a per ton value of $1.67 and a total value of 
$196,820,123, Johnny Q. Public was greatly pleased when he learned 
that of the total, which was the amount actually realized by the 
mine owners from the sale of their coal, more than $152,000,000 
was paid to the employees in wages. Digging further into sta- 
tistics, Johnny studied official reports and found that in 1936, with 
® working total of 216 days, the average West Virginia miner 
(employed 7 hours a day and 5 days a week) earned $1,325, as 
compared with wages in the same period of $1,521 for the steel 
worker, $1,438 for the chemical worker, and $1,351 for the oil and 
gas worker. 

In 1913 West Virginia created the workmen's compensation fund 
for the benefit of its industrial laborers. In the 24 years that have 
elapsed since the fund was established, Johnny Q. Public learned 
that the coal industry from gross contributions has paid out in 
benefits to injured workmen and their dependents more than 
$58,000,000. In the last fiscal year alone he found the industry 
had paid $87,000 to injured employees for temporary disabilities; 
$352,000 to doctors and hospitals for the treatment of work in- 
juries; $871,000 for permanent disabilities; $375,000 for 
permanent total disabilities; and $1,365,000 to dependents for fatal 
injuries. 

En route to his home in a modest suburb of Charleston one 
evening, Johnny Q. Public's automobile was held up at a railroad 
crossing in the wholesale district while a trainload of West Vir- 
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ginia coal rumbled past on its way to consumers in other States. 
Nearby, as he waited, Johnny saw large, refrigerated warehouses, 
displaying in huge, painted around their tops such names 
as Armour, Swift, and other buildings who signs advertised local 
ownership and enterprise. 

At home that night Johnny Q. Public’s thoughts turned back to 
the railroad crossing and the warehouses, Then he realized that 
neither the railroads nor the warehouses, and the varicus supply 
businesses they represented, could long survive were it not for the 
raga originated and sustained by his State’s coal-mining 

ry. 

Delving again into official business reports at hand, Johnny Q. 
Public found that while the railroads nationally are the largest 
individual consumers of coal they also depend, on the other hand, 
upon coal traffic for 20 percent of their total freight revenue, or 
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the most prosperous 
railroads on the American continent, and furnish work at high 

wages for more than 40,000 employees. 
The railroads further prosper, Johnny Q. Public realized, from 
of fruits from California and Florida, shoes from 


ton, or at least $200,000,000 from West Virginia alone. Then he 
thought of railroad locomotives, cars, rails, ballast, ties, spikes, 
lubricants, etc., all constantly req replacements and the 
replacements requiring labor. “What a wonderful industry is coal 
mining,” Johnny mused. 

Mine supplies alone, Johnny Q. Public subsequently was in- 
formed, cost the mine owners of West Virginia in 1936 a total of 
$17,000,000, or approximately 17 cents on every ton produced, New 
equipment cost the owners, in Johnny’s State, another $10,000,000 
last year. All of these supplies and all of the new equipment pur- 
chased required the labor, incidentally, of thousands of workers in 
innumerable lines of endeavor who can thank the coal industry for 
their employment. 

Electric-power companies in some instances, Johnny Q. Public 
discovered, have admitted frankly that, were it not for the power 
sold to coal mines, they could not operate in West Virginia, where 
their total revenues from domestic are not sufficient to pay the 
companies’ tax bills to the State government. The average cost 
for power, per ton of coal mined in Johnny's home State in 1936, 
was 63 cents, or $6,250,000. Here again the work-creating effect 
of coal mining did not escape Johnny. 

Alarmed at the sine of his growing personal tax bills, Johnny G. 
Public was deeply impressed to learn from a coal-association of- 
ficial a few facts concerning the industry’s enforced contributions 
to government. In West Virginia, he was told, coal pays 15 per- 
cent of all property taxes, amounting to about $4,000,000 yearly. 
Of the $13,000,000 collected in sales taxes in the 1936-37 fiscal 
year, coal paid $2,620,000 for the painful privilege of being rated 
as the largest single contributor In this tax bracket. In addition 
to paying all the taxes just enumerated, Johnny was surprised to 
learn that the industry (without a cent of cost to the State) in 
the last tax-year collected and turned over to the State in con- 
sumers’ sales taxes $1,014,000 or 12½ percent of the law's total 
yield of $8,222,000. Johnny also was reminded that under the 
Guffey law, now operating, the coal industry will have to pay still 
another tax. 

Strolling with his wife, through the streets of Charleston, 
Johnny Q. Public observed the crowds of shoppers, arms laden 
with purchases, em from one busy store only to enter an- 
other. “Here,” thought Johnny, “is a group representing all sorts 
and classes of our population—doctors, lawyers, bankers, house- 
wives, this kind of industrial worker and that—and all of them 
are or taking in money; money they wouldn't be spend- 
ing or wouldn't be taking in were it not for the cycle of 
kept in motion by the creative business of mining coal.“ 

At this point it would have been an interesting and enlighten- 
ing privilege to have listened in had Johnny Q. Public encountered 
his Uncle John. No doubt Johnny, full of his new appreciation 
of the coal-mining industry, would have had much to say of this 
beneficial business. And it is not hard to Johnny's uncle 
heartily agreeing with his knowing nephew that the business of 
mining coal most certainly is a “constructive,” essentially impor- 
tant enterprise; that its employees, far from being “overworked” 
or “underfed” and because of modern machinery, good wages, 
reasonable hours, and fair-minded management, would in the 
main not accept jobs in other industries; and, finally, that none 
but a biased, rear-visioned observer would term as “destructive” 
an industry that supports government, guards man’s health, 
warms, and feeds him, delights his leisure hours, gives 
wings to his feet and power to his arm, and eases his burdens. 
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In Answer to a Recent Attack on Our National 
Anthem, “The Star-Spangled Banner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, the Seventy-first Congress 
of the United States, by official resolution, passed Public Law 
No. 823, approved March 3, 1931, designating the immortal 
tribute of Francis Scott Key to be the national anthem of 
this Nation. 

Before this action was taken by the Congress and many 
times since attacks have been made on the national anthem, 
chiefly by pro-British propagandists in this country. Pa- 
triotic societies and some newspapers have protested against 
these pernicious attacks on our national anthem. The Gaelic 
American established in 1903 has courageously fought every 
attack brought to its attention. 

The recent attack on our national anthem was made by 
the Reverend John Haynes Holmes on December 19,1937. The 
Gaelic American answered in a splendid editorial in its is- 
sue of January 1, 1938. This I append herewith for the 
benefit of my colleagues of the House of Representatives, and 
the patriotic citizens of the Nation. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Gaelic American, New York, January 1, 1938] 
ATTACK ON NATIONAL ANTHEM 


The national anthem of the United States was denounced on 
December 19 by the Rev. John Haynes Holmes as the most vulgar 
and profane of the world’s patriotic songs. He said, in part: 

“Our national anthem is full of boasting and pride; it celebrates 
war and its horrors; it breathes hatred and vengeance upon our 
foes. Yet it is sung in our schools, it is chanted at public meet- 
ings, and is lifted by the people with one voice and one heart in 
the hour of crisis. 

“A national anthem means more to us than all church hymns; 
a flag is more sacred than an altar; a national honor more 
imperative than the love of God. 

„The Star-Spangled Banner’ should not be tolerated by those 
who appreciate the Christmas song of peace,” Mr. Holmes said. 
He added, Peace on earth’ expresses the true spirit of love for 
man and God in contrast to hatred against any group or nation.” 

This is not the first time that “The Star-Spangled Banner“ has 
been criticized, and the criticisms have been largely inspired by 
British propaganda. 

The peace faddists pretend that the hymn promotes hate and 
war. They ignore that the last verse breathes deeply religious 
and sublime sentiments. This verse follows: 


“O! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved home and the war's desolation! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heav’n rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a Nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause is just, 
And this be our motto: ‘In God is our trust’; 
And The Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave.“ 


The poet, who was aboard an enemy's ship, was uncertain 
whether Fort McHenry had fallen into the hands of the English 
invaders. When in the early morning's light he saw the flag of 
his country floating proudly over Fort McHenry he knew that the 
enemy had failed in the attack on the fort and Baltimore City. 
Small wonder that he poured out his soul in words that will live 
as long as the United States. His description of the bombard- 
ment is only what may be expected in the composition of any 
American who could put his ideas and feelings into a hymn of 
thanksgiving. 

The first public attack on The Star-Spangled Banner was 
made by Sir Howard Vincent, in the 1904 Christmas edition of the 
New York Herald. He pleaded that the third verse of the anthem 
should be cut out in the interest of harmony between the people 
of the two Nations. This request was approved editorially by the 
New Lda Herald, which was then owned by the late James Gordon 
Bennett. . 

As a matter of fact, Sir Vincent's request to cut out the third 
verse of the song had already been carried out in several of the 
books in use in American schools. 

This stealthy plot was unmasked, the people throughout the 
country were aroused by this glaring instance of foreign inter- 
ference in American schools. Several States passed laws making 
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illegal the circulation in the schools of books giving an emascu- 
lated version of Key’s immortal song. The publishers who had 
deleted the third stanza had to call in their books and supply 
books giving the correct unabridged version of the national anthem. 

The anti-Americans claim that the anthem is poor as a literary 
effort, that the theme is episodic, that the words breathe the 
spirit of war, and that the song is unsingable. 

Is The Star-Spangled Banner an anthem unworthy of the 
United States? Anybody who will examine it with a mind free 
from bias or self-interest cannot come to any other conclusion 
than that it is one of the finest hymns by any nation. 
True, an episode in the War of 1812 inspired the song, yet it is an 
anthem, but on this point there is great divergence of opinion. 
True, an episode in tthe War of 1812 inspired the song, yet it is an 
apostrophe to the flag which will thrill for all time the heart of 
every patriotic American. The flag and the anthem have become 
Lg forever, and the flag itself is called the Star-Spangled 

nner. 

Is the anthem unsingable? Everybody who has heard it fre- 
quently sung by big audiences and by large congregations, will 
deny this allegation. Up to a very recent period it never occurred 
to any normal American that the anthem is unsingable. 

The critics also complain that the hymn is set to the music of 
a drinking song. Surely this is not a drawback. The music is 
more solemn than convivial. Anybody hearing it played on the 
organ would be inclined to place it in the category of sacred 
music. 

The composer of the music is unknown. The air is the same as 
To Anacreon in Heaven, which was put to the music of an air 
much older than the song itself. As to whether the air is Eng- 
lish, Irish, French, or German, the question has not yet been 
settled, and authorities are not in agreement. 

Most critics of our national anthem are not Americans. The 
reference to England as the foe and despoiler is what has con- 
centrated attacks on the national anthem. Had this reference 


been omitted, and had the foe been any other nation than Eng- 


land, there would have been no long-continued attacks on Key’s 
immortal song. The reasons for the attacks are known. So, also 
are the attackers. The flag and the anthem have become en- 
3 He who does not love the anthem has no respeet for 
e flag. 
Is Rev. John Haynes Holmes the victim of foreign propaganda? 


Ludlow War Referendum Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 199, popularly known as the Ludlow War Referen- 
dum Amendment, is one of the most important pieces of 
legislation that has ever come before this or any other Con- 
gress. We, the Members of this body, have a tremendous 
responsibility placed upon us today. Are we going to meet 
that responsibility in a manner that will benefit our country 
in the years to come or will we fail to meet it? The eyes 
of the country are on us today and they expect us to do 
our duty regardless of the pressure put upon the Members 
of this body by the President, Secretary Hull, and their New 
Deal advisers. 

It is reliably reported and not denied by the opponents 
of this amendment—that over 70 percent of our population 
are in favor of having this proposed amendment submitted 
to the people for a vote upon it. If so large a number of 
our citizens desire an opportunity, why should it be denied 
them? I do not believe that they should be denied such 
an opportunity, and for that reason I am going to vote to 
discharge the committee and vote for the passage of the reso- 
lution if the opportunity offers. During the past fews days 
I have listened with great interest to many of the speeches 
made by the various Members on this proposed amendment, 
and it seems to me that the most of them went to the merits 
of the proposition and would be in order if and when the 
resolution is passed and submitted to the people, but they 
have no bearing upon the question before us today. The only 
question before us today is whether or not we will submit to 
the people of the country an amendment to our Constitution 
which will give to the people the right to determine whether 
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or not we should participate in foreign wars. That is the 
only question before us at the present time. No matter what 
one’s opinion may be as to the merits or demerits of the 
subject matter of the proposed amendment, there can be 
no valid reason given why the people should not be allowed 
to pass upon the proposition of amending their Constitution 
if they so desire. When the amendment is before the coun- 
try for adoption, then is the time to discuss its merits and 
demerits. Then the proponents and the opponents of the 
amendment can meet in public debate or in any manner they 
desire may give their views on the amendment to the public. 
But this can only be done if we pass this resolution today, 
so let us by our votes give the people the right to pass upon 
this amendment. Give them a chance to vote the proposition 
up or down. If we do that, we will have done our duty, no 
matter what the ultimate result may be. 

I was interested in the headlines and statements in the 
press yesterday. One local paper had the following: 

Drive is pushed on Ludlow . rallies its forces 
to beat war referendum mome rg Roosevelt administration 
rallied its forces in the House against the proposed constitutional 
amendment to require a favorable vote of the people before the 
Government could declare war. 

Here is a remarkable situation—a Democratic administra- 
tion opposing a real democratic proposition of allowing the 
people to decide a question directly affecting their lives and 
property. But this is not the first time that the President and 
his New Deal advisors have refused to allow the people to pass 
upon matters vitally affecting their interests. Last spring 
when the President and his New Deal advisors sought to 
pack the Supreme Court some of the real Democrats 
wanted the question of enlarging the Court placed before the 
people in the form of a constitutional amendment. This 
method was opposed by the President and his New Deal 
advisors. They well knew that the people understood fully 
what the President wanted to do and they also knew that the 
people were against packing the Supreme Court, and that 
if such an amendment were offered, it would be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. Is the President or his New Deal advisors 
afraid that if the opportunity is offered the people will take 
unto themselves the right to decide whether or not they will 
fight foreign wars? Do they feel that the people are not to 
be trusted? Do they feel that they know what is better for 
the people than the people know themselves? The answer is 
“yes.” The President and his New Deal advisors think that 
they know what is best for the people and they are deter- 
mined, by some way or other, to force their desires and 
opinions on the people of this country. 

The New Deal is out to control farm production and farm 
prices, to control business, to control the production of the 
factory and the wages of the people; and I might say, in 
passing, that if they can make a minimum wage they can 
just as easily make a maximum wage. For 5 years the 
brain trust at Washington have been slowly but surely 
centralizing all governmental and economic power at Wash- 
ington and have slowly, but just as surely, been changing 
our form of government toward the new conception of gov- 
ernment which comes from Europe. In the countries of 
Europe where this new conception of government is in vogue 
the people have little to say as to whether they go to war 
or not. Are we going to allow ourselves to be reduced to 
such a condition? The President and his New Deal advisers 
talk about the principles of Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, 
and Wilson, but they do not follow them. What would these 
illustrious Democrats think of a Democratic administration 
that opposes the right of the people to amend their own 
Constitution? What would they say if they could come 
back and see what this administration has done to our tra- 
ditional form of government under the name of Democracy? 
The New Dealers are afraid of the people, but let we Members 
of Congress, whether we be Republican or Democrat, who 
believe in the traditional form of our Government show by 
our vote today that we still have faith in the people and in 
their judgment. As I said in the beginning, 70 percent of 


the people of our country want the opportunity to vote on 
the Ludlow amendment, Let us not deny them that oppor- 
tunity. Let us therefore vote to discharge the committee 
and vote for the passage of the resolution. 


Referendum on War—Let the Folks Back Home 
Decide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as one of the few sur- 
viving Members of this body—less than 25 in both House 
and Senate are here today—who served when, by over- 
whelming majority, it was determined to enter the World 
War in 1917, I crave the indulgence of the House to make 
a few observations and an honest confession. 

First, let me frankly confess it was my best judgment at 
that momentous period that it was both unwise and unwar- 
ranted that this peace-loving Nation should join in that selfish 
and bloody struggle for conquest and power by nations 
not motivated by the same high principles and purposes as 
our beloved country and who repudiated their financial obli- 
gations at first chance. After more than two decades of de- 
liberation I am of the same opinion today that I was when 
with ashen cheek and cold perspiration showering my body I 
surrendered my convictions and yielded to the powerful prop- 
aganda of that day and was swept off my feet as were many of 
my colleagues. My conscience from that day to this has 
sorely pricked me and it is with the hope that this confession 
will somewhat relieve my troubled mind I make this hu- 
miliating confession. Those who had the courage and back- 
bone in that eventful hour to stand steadfast to their con- 
victions should have a place in Statuary Hall, and that in- 
cludes my rather belligerent friend, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Knowing, as I well do, what a powerful lobby, backed by 
selfish war lords, munitions makers, and those who see rich 
financial reward, has done, and will do again if unrestrained, 
is one of the several reasons why I have from the first been 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Ludlow resolution to amend 
the Constitution to provide for a referendum vote before we 
again engage in a world war on foreign soil. I hope none of 
my colleagues, for whom I hold the highest regard, will take 
offense, for I assure you none is intended, when I say that in 
the light of my own experience I would rather trust the peo- 
ple, who foot the bill, and the fathers and mothers who 
furnish the cannon fodder, than I would the Congress or the 
Chief Executive, no matter who he may be, to decide and 
determine by their ballot whether or not they wish to engage 
in another world war. 

I hardly think I am a pacifist—if I understand what a 
pacifist is—but I hate war with all my heart and soul, because 
I know so well the frightful and costly effects of war in both 
blood and treasure and upon the morale of the people. The 
good gained by war has been offset a thousandfold by its harm 
to the human race. In the lapse of time it can be admitted 
there have been a few righteous wars, but the great majority 
have not been waged because of oppression but because of 
selfish aggression, greed, and desire of conquest. 

In a few minutes I cannot begin to say all the things I 
would like very much to say. Somehow I just do not seem 
to be able to understand some of the argument and reasoning 
of some of my colleagues, for whom I have the highest regard 
and greatest confidence in their good judgment, wisdom, and 
sincerity. The gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor], 
for instance, whom I have long greatly admired, said last 
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Friday on this floor in arguing what the delay caused by a 
referendum vote might mean in the event of war—I quote: 

How long it would take to arrange for the balloting and how long 
it would take to count the vote no one has suggested. In the mean- 
time the enemy might be sitting on our doorsteps and possibly 
occupying our beds— 

And so forth. How, my dear friend, can you figure out that 
our enemies might be sitting on our doorsteps and sleeping 
on our feather beds while waiting for the election returns is 
beyond me, when the proposed Ludlow amendment would not 
in the least interfere with the existing power of the President 
and Congress to declare war when there was an invasion? 
In the event that the Ludlow amendment or something pat- 
terned along the same line becomes a part of our Constitution, 
as I fervently hope it will, long before the condition mentioned 
by Mr. O’Connor happens war could and would be declared, 
regardless of the Ludlow amendment. ; 

Others have voiced their objections because of the time it 
would require to have a referendum vote, These objections 
to me seem silly. We usually know the next day who is 
elected President. ‘The same election machinery we now 
have is easily put in motion and would doubtless be used. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] ventured the 
other day that 4 or 5 days would be quite sufficient and I 
agree with him. In time of such a crisis I venture more 
people would vote than on Presidential year and if the lib- 
erties of this great democracy were in peril there is no doubt 
how they would vote, but I think they should be permitted 
to say whether the blood of their sons should be spilled on 
foreign soil or the home land: 

I introduced House Joint Resolution 498 and later House 
Joint Resolution 553 seeking the same purposes as the Lud- 
low resolution, not expecting to press their consideration be- 
cause I would not if I could do a thing that would rob my 
good friend of 30 years, Louvre LupLow, of any of the great 
honor due him as sponsor and champion of a war-referen- 
dum amendment. My bills were introduced solely because 
I thought they contained some provisions overlooked in the 
Ludlow resolution and might be helpful in its perfection. 
The fact that my House Joint Resolution 553 was selected 
and approved by the American Peace Movement, Inc., as 
the one of the several bills introduced in the House and 
the Senate as most nearly reflecting the judgment of this 
great peace organization is honor quite sufficient for me 
plus the opportunity to help my old friend LupLow push 
along the peace wagon. 

I hesitate to refer to the speech of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Sumners] made last Friday whom I 
am proud to consider as one of my best friends, for fear it 
might dull our friendship of 25 years. He is the chairman 
of the great Judiciary Committee and is being favorably men- 
tioned for the vacancy on the Supreme Court by not only his 
colleagues but by the Nation. If I had the appointment to 
make it would go to Harron Sumners before nightfall. 

Perhaps if my good friend from Texas was not a confirmed 
and lovable old bachelor without hope of posterity, had sons 
of his own flesh and blood who were his heart’s pride and 
joy, he might feel as do most fathers of sons of draft or ap- 
proaching draft age. I know he is honest but I fear on the 
wrong foot. 

It was my rare privilege 2 months after the armistice to be 
a companion for nearly 3 months of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SumNERS] on an inspection trip of all the World 
War battlefields before a single thing had been salvaged. 
Every equipment and implement of warfare, stricken planes, 
caterpillars, and whatnot were lying there just as it was 
when the awful conflict ended. Evacuation seemed to have 
been instantaneous. On one trip we traveled 150 miles over 
what was still evident had been a highly developed and pros- 
perous region with twoscore or more of fine little villages of 
a thousand or more inhabitants every few miles and several 
cities of fifty or more thousand people. 

We traveled along what had been well-improved farms, 
over what had been wonderful highways, now full of great 
holes due to dropping bombs, with splintered trees along the 
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roadside, without evidence of human or animal life, not even 
a dog left to run out and bark at us. Fine homes, all of 
them built of stone, fine stone public buildings and churches, 
and great factories, all deserted and crumbling in ruins, 
Along the way could be seen hundreds of little white crosses 
mutely calling to the attention of the passerby that there 
slept some mother’s darling boy, while many thousand more 
were sleeping in shallow, unmarked graves. How can my 
friend from Texas shake off and forget that awful night- 
mare which still remains with me? Or how could any other 
person who had like opportunity to personally inspect such 
a tragedy forget? Or how could any of the brave boys who 
participated in that fruitless struggle forget or fail to do all 
within their power to prevent its recurrence? 

I had a young nephew just graduated from college who 
was conscripted from a bride and from promising prospects 
of a useful and successful life and career, hastily hustled 
overseas, who today is sleeping over there, and for what? 
If such things as these did not make me hate war, if such 
things as this did not make millions of homes in America 
hate war, our love of home and loyed ones is destroyed and 
this Nation is in greater danger from internal conditions 
than from invasion of a hostile enemy nation. 

That I may make my position clear on conscription, may 
I here quote one excerpt from the radio address I delivered 
on April 6 last, on the twentieth anniversary of our declara- 
tion of war with the Imperial Government of Germany: 

When we find it necessary to conscript the flower of youth why 
should we not conscript wealth? I would rather have every dol- 
lar I possess conscripted for the defense of our greatest of all 
nations than to have conscripted the little finger of either of my 
three fine sons to engage in another World War. Conscript wealth 
at the same time we conscript the youth of our land and we will 
have fewer wars. Is gold above human life? I think not. 

We are told the American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars are opposed to the Ludlow resolution. I can- 
not believe that the rank and file are opposed to anything 
designed to keep us out of war. I happen to be an honorary 
member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in my home county 
and I know I enjoy the confidence and good will of the Amer- 
ican Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars by my proven 
friendship of the veterans and dependents of all wars dur- 
ing the past 30 years. My first and only protest from these 
two great patriotic organizations was received this morning 
from an American Legion post in my home county. I am, 
therefore, inclined to believe that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Izac] who saw distinguished service in the World 
War, the able gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and 
others in Congress who saw service, more certainly reflect 
the sentiment of the American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

I fear my friend from Texas and others who share his 
views are too strongly imbued with the idea that one man 
or a few men possess all of the wisdom at large. I think 
that history will record on the tablets of time that Abraham 
Lincoln and Franklin D. Roosevelt are the two greatest Presi- 
dents this Nation has had to this date or at least possessed 
of the most human hearts and the greatest desire to do the 
greatest good for the greatest number—I hope they are not 
the last of their kind. I admire our President. I like his 
zip, his courage, his humane convictions, and his backbone, 
I am glad to follow him when my humble judgment clicks 
with his; but when I entertain contrary convictions I am sure 
that he would not want me to be a rubber stamp and swallow, 
like a 2-day-old robin, whatever is handed me. When that 
day comes I know where I can go and quietly and honestly 
live true to my convictions. 

When one man becomes so great and mighty that we must 
follow his every wish, let him tell us what to do, do our 
thinking and yield all to his divine wisdom, he becomes a 
dictator and the people become serfs. I know our great 
President—with his great heart and love of democracy—does 
not wish to become a dictator or anything bordering on 
dictatorship, and that he respects those who honestly differ 
with him. The President thinks strongly; he is honest, sin- 
cere, courageous, but best of all is a great-hearted American 
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who will live in history long after those who carp and criti- 
cize are forgotten forever. 

I honestly believe we never had a greater or more con- 
scientious Secretary of State than Cordell Hull, with whom 
many of us served in this body, who said: 

We must destroy war or war will destroy us. 


The Nation generally respects and admires this great 
‘Tennessean and trusts him. Yet both of these two great 
men are human. They both now and then might be wrong. 
Both were placed in their present position of power and 
mighty influence by the people, by a majority of the people. 
Why should not those same common people who placed them 
on a pedestal have the right if they want it, and I honestly 
believe more than 80 percent of the rank and file—I do not 
refer to aliens—but American-born and naturalized citizens, 
strongly favor a war-referendum vote before war is declared 
except for invasion or internal causes. If this be true, why 
not carry out the wishes of the folks back home? If I am 
mistaken and the electorate desire to delegate to their chosen 
representatives final determination of all matters affecting 
their political and personal welfare, it will be easily deter- 
mined by the vote taken by three-fourths of the State legis- 
latures when the Ludlow referendum comes up for ratifica- 
tion or rejection. I will meekly, for one, bow to their will. 

For one I do not feel that the people have such complete 
and abiding confidence in their chosen representatives, nor 
do I feel they should have such unbounded confidence. We 
are here just because we got the most votes and happened 
to be lucky. There are scores—most likely hundreds—in 
most of our districts who might do as well or even a better 
job of representing the people than most of those who are 
now Members of Congress. We might all be called to our 
reward before the close of this session of Congress and, if 
so, our successors would be elected and things would move 
on pretty much in the same old way. Only one can repre- 
sent a district and only two can represent a State in the 
other body. We must not expand our vests and think we 
are the people. We should not forget from whence we came 
and, sooner or later, where we will return. 

I cannot agree with those who believe a vote to send the 
Ludlow resolution back to the States will in the slightest 
degree hamper or hamstring the Chief Executive, his Cabi- 
not, or counselors, unless it be the so-called “brain trust- 
ers”—who I wish could be eliminated forever—in any of our 
present international relations or in any way affect existing 
delicate war conditions. If I did, I would gladly vote to junk 
the Ludlow amendment. At best it will be 3 or 4 years be- 
fore this resolution is finally disposed of by the States. If 
any nation thinks that this referendum indicates that the 
United States is too proud to fight until their homes are 
destroyed by an enemy, let them drop a bomb on American 
soil, and they will find instanter 99 percent of our citizen- 
ship ready to defend our liberties, our homes, our institu- 
tions, and our democracy to the last dollar and last drop of 
blood. Contrary argument sounds like piffle to me. 

Finally, I believe the people know what they want and can 
be trusted. I firmly believe the women of America, and 
their clubs and organizations, the schools, the teachers, most 
of the professors of most of our colleges and educational in- 
stitutions, the fathers and the mothers, the churches and 
the Christian people, and the occupants of the humble 
homes know what they want and what is to their ultimate 
good. These people and their organizations more clearly re- 
fiect the opinion of the American people than the munition 
makers, the war lords, and those controlled by a selfish mi- 
nority, including those who honestly oppose this referendum. 
And remember, my colleagues, please, that if you defeat this 
resolution today, it will be on the doorstep of Congress, not 
O’Connor’s alien enemies, but this vital issue until it goes 
to the people for their stamp of approval. 

I believe that the will of the majority should prevail. 
When a majority of our citizenship is wrong and cannot be 
trusted we are lost. Pass the Ludlow resolution and let the 
people rule and cease to be eternally ruled. 
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I might add in conclusion that in 1924 the Democratic 
convention, including as delegates Messrs. Roosevelt, Garner, 
Hull, Pittman, Swanson, Farley, and so forth, unanimously 
approved the principle of a war referendum. 


The Ludlow War Referendum Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, it is frequently difficult 
for those who do not know all of the facts to differentiate 
between motives and methods. Since they do not approve 
of all of his methods, there are certain business leaders in the 
country who question the sincerity of the President. Since 
they do not approve of his methods to promote peace there 
will undoubtedly be certain peace advocates in the country 
who will question the motives of our distinguished Secretary 
of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, in opposing the adoption of the 
Ludlow amendment. 

It is an old saying, and a true one, that 90 percent of the 
business of the country is based on confidence. Those who 
are sick have confidence in their doctors. Those who have 
litigation have confidence in their lawyers. A merchant 
who passes his goods over the counter to a customer, who 
promises at a later date to pay, has confidence that he will 
do so. Those who give checks in lieu of money and those 
who so accept them have confidence in the banks. Even in 
the purchase of a Government bond a man expresses his 
confidence in the financial integrity of his Government. 
Without confidence our whole economic and social order 
would be destroyed. 

That principle was recognized by the founding fathers 
when they evolved for us our present form of a representa- 
tive democracy. At one time or another in the history of 
the world pure democracies have been attempted, but they 
did not successfully function and they did not endure. 
Recognizing that fact and desiring to have for our citizens 
a larger measure of liberty and self-government than had 
ever been possible under a monarchal form of government, 
men like Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, and the other 
statesmen of the time who had a hand in shaping the form 
of government under which we were to live, gave it as their 
deliberate and unqualified judgment that a representative 
democracy was the type of government best suited for our 
needs. Of necessity such a type of government is based upon 
confidence. 

The pending proposal to change the form of government 
so established insofar as the prosecution of a foreign war is 
concerned is undoubtedly based upon a lack of confidence 
not only in the President and his Cabinet but in the Con- 
gress as well, and to my mind that is most unfortunate. 
The most striking and moving article I have seen in behalf 
of the adoption by the Congress of the Ludlow amendment 
was written by Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart and published 
in the January issue of Good Housekeeping. After discussing 
in a most vivid manner the horrors of war, as to which all 
will agree, she rests her case for the adoption of the amend- 
ment on the following two paragraphs: 

In order to understand our own situation it will be necessary 
to review certain changes in our Government. We were founded, 
not as a pure democracy, but as a representative one. When the 
founders in the Constitution gave to Congress the right to declare 
war, it was because the Congress was to consist of the best we had, 
responsible men, acting not so much for the people as in their 
best interests. 

In time the situation altered. Instead of responsible men came 
professional politicians; and, with certain notable exceptions, the 


quality of the Congress has changed entirely. It is now a self- 
interest group of the first order. Moreover, it either controls the 
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President or he controls it. The old system of check and counter- 
check has gone. 


It should be apparent that if the Ludlow amendment be 
submitted to the States for ratification the same argument 
will then be addressed to the rank and file of the people in 
behalf of ratification. It will then as now be contended 
that Congress is composed of irresponsible, professional poli- 
ticians—a self-interest group of the first order that is not to 
be trusted. And again I say that will be unfortunate, as well 
as untrue. In our courts of justice we have the maxim ap- 
plied to witnesses, “falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus.” Lead 
the American people to believe that the charge now hurled at 
Congress by Mrs. Rinehart is true and who will be able to 
guide the people in deciding on what political or economic 
issue the Congress is to be trusted and on what issue not to 
be trusted. In other words, the foundation would have been 
laid for the utter destruction of representative democracy. 
If we destroy representative democracy, your guess as to 
what will succeed it may be as good as mine, but my guess 
is a dictatorship under some form of fascism. As was said by 
the distinguished editor of the Christian Century in the issue 
of January 5, last, in opposition to the adoption of the Lud- 
low amendment: 

We believe that enactment of a war referendum amendment 
would weaken, rather than extend, the authority of democracy 
in this country. The United States is a democracy employing a 
representative form of government to conduct its affairs. Amer- 
ican democracy could not function in any other way; a town-meet- 
ing form of government is out of the question. But a representa- 
tive democracy requires, for its successful functioning, a full sense 
of responsibility on the part of the representatives. Healthy 
government under the American system calls for legislative 
representatives who will act at the dictate of conscience and in 
the light of their patriotic understanding, holding themselves 
ready at all times to answer to their constituents for the justi- 
fication of their acts. The further we get away from this the 
more dubious becomes the outlook for the American form of 
government. 


But aside from the consideration of that fundamental 
principle we are face to face with a more immediate issue, 
which is: Will the proposed amendment accomplish its pur- 
pose? The Congress has been very definitely advised by 
both the President and the Secretary of State that it will 
not. On the contrary, it is their deliberate opinion that 
such a move, especially at this particular time, would be 
more calculated to involve us in trouble than to keep us out. 

We face a fact and not a theory. However much we 
would like to believe that the rank and file of the people 
of all nations are opposed to war, we know it to be a fact 
that there are at least four powerful dictatorship nations 
that can be taken into war by their leaders, regardless of 
the will of the people and that these leaders have the will 
for war and not the will for peace. Under the restrictions 
of the pending Ludlow resolution any foreign nation, so 
disposed, could hunt down and destroy our naval vessels 
on the high seas, but the President and the Congress could 
not act for their protection because it would not be an “in- 
vasion of the United States or its territorial possessions.” 
Our merchant marine could be destroyed but it would not 
be an invasion. Any foreign country could make strategic 
moves and maneuvers off our shores but we would have to 
await an actual attack. 

The strategy of modern warfare involves sudden and 
devastating attacks, at times (as in China) without any 
declaration of war or previous notice of intention. Diplo- 
matic negotiations constitute our first line of defense in 
international situations that could eventuate in war. Again 
quoting from the Christian Century: 

We believe that the enactment of such an amendment would 
render the conduct of our foreign affairs subject to greater, rather 
than less, disturbance from unbridled passion. The reason is 
plain. If the United States is to engage in foreign relations at all, 
times are bound to come when the interests of this country will 
run counter to the interests of some other country or countries, 
When those times come the President and those who act as his 


agents in conducting foreign policy will undoubtedly seek a peace- 
ful composition. Nevertheless, if a war-referendum provision 


stands in the Constitution they must be aware from the first 
moment of tension of the necessity of beginning to influence the 
opinion of the American public so that, in the remote and tragic 
event of a final break, there could be no question of a popular 
mandate in support of the administration’s policy. In other 
words, with this amendment in the Constitution no administra- 
tion could conduct any foreign policy at all without subjecting 
the American people to a constant barrage or propaganda in sup- 
port of that policy. The more delicate the relations involved, the 
more powerful that propaganda barrage would have to be made, 
The result would be fatal to the poise of the American people. 


Not only is it important for the people to have confidence 
in their State Department, but there never was a time when 
they had more reason to have confidence in it. Much of 
the life of our present Secretary of State has been devoted 
to the cause of peace. He is generally conceded to be one 
of the ablest men in the President’s Cabinet, and his out- 
standing achievement of the past 4 years has been his efforts 
to promote world peace. Only last week a Latin American 
country proposed his name for the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1938 in recognition of his contribution to world peace. 

Those with any knowledge whatever of the handling of 
international affairs recognize the impropriety of a free and 
public discussion by a Secretary of State of the reasons that 
have led him to the definite conclusion that the adoption 
of the Ludlow amendment would not be to the best interest 
of our country. I have unlimited confidence in Secretary 
Hull. The people of the Nation should have unlimited con- 
fidence in him and no advocate of the Ludlow amendment 
should condemn his motives because of disagreement with 
his methods. Secretary Hull’s motives are for peace: And 
in supporting the position he has taken in respect of the 
Ludlow amendment my motives are for peace. To those who 
think this step would lead to peace I concede that full meas- 
ure of sincerity. I trust they will be willing to concede to my 
contrary views. And my preference for peace has not been 
recently arrived at under the pressure of a widespread peace 
movement. For many years I have denounced the futility 
and the inhumanity of war. For many years I have declared 
that all wars of our day and time have been basicly trade 
wars. I have consistently taken the position that aside 
from the morality of the question trade wars were eco- 
nomically unprofitable and that the only way to expand a 
nation’s trade was on a friendly and mutually profitable 
basis. Hence from the first I have been an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of Mr. Hull’s plan to promote at one and the same 
time world trade and world peace through the medium of 
reciprocal-trade agreements. 

My latest expression on the subject of the futility of war 
was in an address delivered at Staunton, Va., on September 
27, 1937, to the national pilgrimage of Gold Star Mothers 
to the birthplace of Woodrow Wilson. I entitled that address 
“The Will for Peace,” and in it I said: 

It is a great pleasure to have this opportunity to unite with the 
citizens of Staunton and of this section of the Old Dominion in 
welcoming to the birthplace of our great war President this pil- 
grimage of Gold Star Mothers. I am glad that you could visit us 
at a season of the year when the Shenandoah Valley is at its 
loveliest; while the soft verdure of pastures is but accentuated 
by a touch here and there of goldenrod, and while the Midas hand 
of fall is just beginning to drape the hardwood trees of our moun- 
tain sides in the glorious dress in which they will bid farewell to 
summer. Those of you who have come to Staunton by motor have 
seen in the valley fat cattle in lush bluegrass, tall corn shocked 
in orderly rows, orchards in which trees gracefully bend to the 
burden of ripe fruit, and many other evidences of how a gracious 
Providence has emptied in our lap the horn of plenty, while 
spreading above us the white wings of peace. 

Such a setting is a fitting one, therefore, for our consideration 
—_ — how much more desirable are the fruits of peace than 
those war. 


Mothers who lost sons in the World War need no argument on 
that point. In fact, no mother who has gone down into the valley 
of death that a new life might be brought into being, who has 
watched roses bloom in the cheeks of her baby boy, and seen the 
blue of the sky mirrored in his innocent eyes, who has felt his 
chubby fingers entwined about the tendrils of her heart as she 
nursed him through the diseases of childhood and started him, 


with a sound mind in a sound body, toward the goal of trained 
and productive citizenship, needs anyone to tell her why she pre- 
fers peace to war. 
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-Yet it is surprising how many people in the world still prefer 
war to peace. It is surprising that only 19 years after a war that 
brought the whole world to the verge of bankruptcy the major 
sentiment of the world is that we will have another world war— 
one more devastating than the last; one that may even wreck 
civilization itself. That sentiment is not based upon a desire for 
another world war but rather upon the fatalist assumption that 
such a conflict is inevitable. 

Emerson, in one of his fine essays, says: “He who sins in the 
darkness of a benighted intellect sees not so clearly, through the 
shadows that surround him, the countenance of an offended God.” 
Most civilized countries boast of knowing the true God and call 
Him the God of love. No country is lacking in war experience. We 
have had ample experience—an average of about one war every 
20 years. We know the heartache of pitting brother against 
brother, and the anguish of sending sons to a foreign battlefield. 
We know the financial cost of war, continuing long after peace has 
been declared. We know that we are still paying pensions for a 
war that ended nearly 125 years ago. But what our younger gen- 
eration does not fully know and appreciate is the susceptibility of 
mass psychology to war propaganda that can blind us to all ethical 
teachings as well as past experiences. 

Those of us who served in the World War and the mothers of 
those who served know the insidious effect of subtle propaganda, 
We recall how Woodrow Wilson fought against it for 3 years and 
a grateful Nation reelected him in 1916 on the slogan “He kept us 
out of war.” While in April of 1917 the picture seemed to have 
changed almost overnight with the of the Lusitania it 
actually had not done so. Months of subtle propaganda had 
brought the public mind of America unconsciously to the point 
where an outrage of that type was all that was required to cause 
a complete reversal of previous mental processes. There could 
be no greater slander upon the fair name of a great statesman 
than to say now that President Wilson took us into the World War 
to. protect our country’s financial investments. We took ourselves 


into that war, because, as a Nation; we had in April 1917 the will: 


for war rather than the will for peace. 

I recall so distinctly my own reactions. I had no financial in- 
terest to be promoted by war. I knew little of our foreign invest- 
ments and cared less. But when the news was flashed to the 
country that in a most inhuman and barbarous way a German 
submarine had killed defenseless women and children, I said, “We 
can't stand for such outrages.” I was for war before the Congress 
acted, And when war was declared I gave it my moral and physi- 
cal support. And so did millions of others in our country, acting 
upon the same impulse. 

Woodrow Wilson, with his natural repugnance to the settlement 
of differences by force and with his high idealism, undertook to 
direct the surging patriotism of this country into lofty and con- 
structive channels. He wanted to see a war that would end war. 
He wanted to see a war that would make the world safe for 
democracy. He spoke of the new chivalry of humanity. He 
aroused all that was noblest and best in American manhood. 


“The spirits of love and sacrifice, 

The spirit of freedom, too— 

They called to the men they had dwelt among 
Of the Old World and the New! 


“And the men came forth at the trumpet call— 
Yea, every creed and class; 

And they stood with the spirits who called to them, 
And cried: “They shall not pass.“ 


The Nation felt its cause was just, and was exalted by the spirit 
unselfish sacrifi 


ce. Never was there greater unity of purpose. 
blended into the 


The Union blue and the Confederate gray were 
doughboy khaki of our Expeditionary Forces, and with one accord 
the Nation exclaimed: 


“Here’s to the boys of the wind-swept North 
When they meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of Grant be with them all 
As the sons of the North advance. 


Here's to the boys of the sun-kissed South; 
When they meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of Lee be with them all 
As the sons of the South advance. 


“Here's to the blue and the gray as one 
When they meet on the fields of France; 

May the spirit of God be with them all 
As the sons of the flag advance.” 


The sons of the flag did advance. The flag that first was flown 
over Washington’s raw levies at Valley Forge, that had disputed 
on equal terms with the Cross of St. George its ancient lordship 
of the sea, that had triumphed over British regulars at New 
Orleans and had been carried by Scott to the heights of Montezuma, 
was carried by our doughboys for the first time upon an European 
battlefield where it there received, as its baptism of fire, a salute 
from the arsenals of hell. 

“And what good came of. it all?“ asked little Peterkin. 


“Ah, that I cannot say,” quote he, but twas a glorious victory.“ 


If today the spirit of Woodrow Wilson could look down from 
the parapets of paradise and see brother pitted against brother in 
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Spain, with the killing extended to defenseless women and children 
and co; in the smoke and fire of battle priceless works of 
art and other evidences of the culture that was Spain; if it could 
see the terrible conflict that now rages in North China over whether 
the rightful owner or an alien nation shall control the natural re- 
sources of that great empire; if it could see the mad armament race 
between France, Great Britain, and Russia on the one hand, and 
Germany and Italy on the other, to see which can first reach a 
state of full war preparedness; and viewing that sad picture if 
Woodrow Wilson could again speak to us he undoubtedly would 
say: “My heart was right but my judgment wrong in assuming 
there could be a war to end wars.” 

And Woodrow Wilson, we now know, was equally wrong in as- 
suming that any war would or could make the world safe for 
democracy. Look at the political alinement of Europe today. Two 
big democratic powers, Great Britain and France, united for self- 
preservation. A great authoritarian bloc formed for the same pur- 
pose—Germany and Italy. Then there is the Oslo economic group 
in the north—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, and Belgium. In the center the Little Entente— 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia; and the Balkan En- 
tente—Rumania, Greece, and Turkey—in the southeast; each dis- 
trusting the other, each striving for self-sufficiency or economic 
superiority; all arming for another possible war. 

At the peace table of Versailles 18 years ago, many of these 
countries were pawns in the hands of the statesmen of France 
and Great Britain. They had no illusions about making the 
world safe for democracy, nor about the new chivalry of hu- 
manity. Their goal was economic security for themselves. 

“Uneasy rests the head that wears the crown.” And by the 
same token, uneasy rests the nation that wears economic superl- 
ority by force and unjust enrichment. Instead of being a treaty 
of peace, the Treaty of Versailles sowed the seeds for future wars. 
Instead of making the world safe for democracy, Russia, Germany, 
and Italy went to dictatorships, which constitute a real and 
constant threat to the democracies of France and Great Britain: 
Nineteen years after the war to make the world safe for democ- 
Tacy, never was the perpetuity of democracy more seriously 
threatened. 

No; the world cannot be made safe for democracy by war, nor 
peace purchased by agression and conquest, The to 
heart of man still puts material first and each nation is 
determined to have its fair share of them. The World War 
created two major groups—the Haves and the Have-Nots, and 
there is enmity between the two. 

A way must be found for a fair distribution of material things 
through mutually beneficial trade or else the Have-Nots will 
ultimately make war upon the Haves. 

The only way these groups, in which we must include our coun- 
try (the richest of all), can avoid war is to develop the will for 
pence. Our great Secretary of State, courageous but peace- 
oving, in New York on September 19, enumerated 8 
which are essential to peace: National and internati patience 
and self-restraint; avoidance of force in the pursuit of policy; 
noninterference in the internal affairs of other nations; the use 
of peaceful methods to adjust differences; the faithful observance 
of agreements; the modification of such agreements, when essen- 
tial, by mutual and orderly processes; the reduc- 
tion and limitation of overb military armaments; and 
cooperation and interchange in the economic field.” 

Were he living today, I feel those principles, by the practical 
application of which wars might be ended, would have the whole- 
hearted approval and sup of Woodrow Wilson. And I likewise 
believe that on the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of a Constitution for the establishment of an American 

Woodrow Wilson would say that our best contribution 
to the safety of what remains of European democracy in its con- 
flict with dictatorship would be to make our democracy continue 
to work and function on the basis for which it was established, 
namely, equality of opportunity. 

It is democracy and not dictatorship that is genuinely concerned 
over having right and justice prevail; genuinely concerned that 
every man should have the same chance as every other man to 
exercise mastery over his own fortunes. Dictators can carry their 
nations into war but a democracy only goes to war when it has the 
will for war—and freemen, with mastery over their own fortunes, 
may exercise the will for peace. 

Let us not forget that the will for peace must include internal 
as well as external peace. What boots it to escape a foreign en- 
tanglement only to become involved in an internal war! Patience, 
self-restraint, avoidance of force, the use of peaceful methods, the 
faithful observance of agreements, says Mr. Hull, are the stepping 
stones to peace. 

And in his right mind, who does not want peace! “Peace that 
passeth all understanding.” Green pastures, still waters; to us, as 
to David, they should be symbolic: of peace. And our prayer should 
be that we will live to see the time when trade wars shall be no 
more, when mothers’ sons shall no longer be sacrificed upon the 
altar of international greed, and when, if dark rivers of fear and 
suspicion separate the nations of the world, a parliament of men 
can.adopt as its motto the last words of our noble Stonewall 
Jackson, “Let us cross over the river and rest in the shade of the 
trees.” 
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Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by myself and two short resolutions: 


Thoughtful American citizens realize that international condi- 
tions vitally affect our well-being here at home. They realize that 
international situations may develop which may entangle us again, 
as they did in 1812 and in 1917. Today conditions similar to those 
preceding the World War are developing rapidly on two or three 
continents. America fervently wants peace. What can we do to 
achieve it? Is a do-nothing policy the wisest? Is complete isola- 
tion the solution? Now, when we can think calmly, is the time 
to consider what course is wisest and best to e. 

In the recent special session of Congress I introduced two joint 
resolutions which, I believe, represent the opinions of the majority 
of thoughtful Americans, and which, if passed, I believe, will be 
helpful in our foreign policy in these critical times. 

One resolution deals with neutrality. I voted for the neutrality 
law, of which we now read and hear so much. But I have come to 
doubt both the morality and the practical value of it. Its purposes 
were the protection of American security and the promotion of 
peace. Every American is in favor of those purposes. The present 
Neutrality Act provides that when the President shall find that a 
state of war exists, he shall prohibit shipments of arms, ammuni- 
tion, etc., to either side. The embargo goes into effect regardless 
of the merits of the controversy, and even though the aggressor be 
the flagrant violator of a solemn treaty to which we are a party. 
It makes this Nation say to the aggressor, “Go ahead. Violate your 
treaty obligations and we'll treat you with the same favor we bestow 
upon the victim of your aggression.” 

My resolution would amend this Neutrality Act to this extent: 
When the President, after consultation with other signatories to a 
treaty to which we are a party, finds that one or more of the 
states engaged in war are so engaged in violation of a treaty to 
which we are a party, he may so proclaim. Thi the em- 
bargoes shall apply only to the offending nation or nations. 

It has been the view of the administration that the application 
of the present neutrality law to the crisis in China would in no 
way protect American security, but in fact might have the opposite 
effect. However, neither China nor Japan has declared war, and 
they still-maintain their diplomatic relations. And the Neutrality 
Act has not been invoked. 

Japan is a violator of the Nine-Power Treaty of 1921, which guar- 
antees the sovereignty, independence, and territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of China. Both the United States and Japan are 
parties to that treaty. 

Japan is a violator of the Kellogg-Briand Pact by which the 
signatories promise to renounce warfare as a means of settling 
their international difficulties. Both the United States and Japan 


also. 
ts between nations if we view 


vote was more than 4 to 1 in favor of the point of view I 
represent. 

The other resolution I've offered in Congress authorizes the 
President so to restrict or to prohibit financial transactions with 
an aggressor nation as will give effect to the doctrine of nonrecog- 
nition of conditions brought about by 

The doctrine of nonrecognition, which has some considerable 
history behind it, was really given application under modern con- 
ditions by Secretary of State Stimson in 1932, when the Japanese 
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armies were engaged in Manchuria. It will be remem- 
bered that the League of Nations, through its Council and As- 
sembly, also was bent upon restoring peace and reestablishing 
Chinese territorial integrity. The Government of the United 
States was consulting with the League and, without sacrifice of 
its independence of judgment, followed a parallel path. Secre- 
tary of State Stimson, in a letter to both China and Japan, made 
this significant statement: “It (the Government of the United 
States) does not intend to recognize any situation, treaty, or 
agreement which may be brought about by means contrary to the 
covenants and obligations of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, to which 
EEC States, are 
p es.” 

On March 11 the League of Nations Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion which read: “The Assembly declares that it is incumbent 
upon the members of the League of Nations not to recognize any 
situation, treaty, or agreement which may be brought about by 
means contrary to the covenant of the League of Nations or the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact.” 

Commenting upon this act Stimson said: “In this 
expression all the nations of the world can speak with the same 
voice. This action will go far toward developing into terms of 
international law the principles of order and justice which underly 
those treaties and the Government of the United States has been 
glad to cooperate earnestly in this effort.” 

About the time Cordell Hull became Secretary of State this doc- 
trine was restated in the Argentine antiwar pact, which provides 
that “territorial questions between the high contracting parties 
must not be settled by resort to violence, and that they shall recog- 
nize no territorial arrangement not obtained through pacific means, 
nor the validity of an occupation or acquisition of territory brought 
about by armed force.” 

The Government of Japan, in violation of solemn obligations of 
the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg-Briand Pact, is engaged in 
military activities on a scale so vast that one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the world is involved. This military activity is a serious 
threat to all of us. 

The fabric of international agreement, which has been woven so 
carefully by statesmen at Geneva and in the Western Hemisphere, 
and to which an illustrious line of Secretaries of State, such as 
— Stimson, and Hull, have contributed, is being wickedly 
attacked. 

Important is the fact that the fires of military hostilities, once 
lighted, possibly cannot be quenched, and eventually the fire will 
spread to the entire world, as it did from 1914 to 1918. 

The doctrine of nonrecognition has been applied by the majority 
of nations in Manchuria and in Ethiopia. And although no pre- 
cise technique for its application has been adopted by all of the 
nations, and although it was never universally implemented to 
provide for a withholding of financial transactions, the doctrine of 
nonrecognition feebly applied for the first time has made it difi- 
cult for Japan to reap any fruits of victory out of the conquest of 
“ae or for Italy to continue the conquest or development of 

opia. 

The Japanese Government insists that it has no territorial am- 
bitions in China, By such, I presume, it means that it has no 
intention of formally annexing any part of China. However, their 
technique is one of conquest by a somewhat different name. They 
are proceeding in north China and will do in other parts of China 
as they have already done in Manchuria, to set up puppet govern- 
ments under the domination of Japanese militarists and financial 
advisers. Japan hopes, by the employment of capital, by the 
seizure of Chinese resources, to be able to develop China at a great 
profit to herself. 

I believe that the Japanese are bankrupting themselves in their 
present military activities. Already the present hostilities have 
cost them much more than the Russian-Japanese war of 1904-5. 
Japan counts upon being able to secure foreign capital for the 
exploitation of the riches of China. That credit, if forthcoming, 
can only come from a few nations that have credit to spare; the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Holland, and possibly a few 
others. If these nations would withhold the financial transactions 
and credits necessary for the consolidation of Japanese victory, the 
victory must be a hollow one indeed, and eventually the Japanese 
must make a peace, with a considerable degree of justice, with 
China. 

It is anticipated that if Japan can conquer China and secure 
the credit for its exploitation, she will be able to develop enough 
cotton in that area to be free of American cotton exports. The 
conquest of China means a further effort at economic nationalism 
and self-sufficiency, therefore another blow at the policy of eco- 
nomic liberalism and removal of trade barriers, the leadership for 
which liberalism has been given to the world by our great Secre- 
tary of State, Cordell Hull. 

You will notice that my resolution provides for “consultation 
with other states signatory of the Kellogg-Briand Pact.” Steps to 
stop aggression and to prevent the consolidation of the aggressor's 
gains are steps that must be taken by.many nations in coopera- 
tion, Already the members of the League of Nations are on rec- 
ord as supporting the doctrine of nonrecognition. My resolution 
would provide for the reaffirmation of this doctrine and its imple- 
mentation by legislation prohibiting financial transactions. 

In recent years we have seen treaty after treaty brazenly vio- 
lated. Shall we close our eyes to these violations? Shall we by 
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our silence give consent? Shall we be a party, before or after the 
fact, to international brigandage? ‘The resolutions I have referred 
to answer these questions in the negative. Let no one think that 
I want to send our troops to foreign shores to settle arguments by 
force of arms. But force of arms has never been the only force 
among men. In fact it rarely has settled any controversy per- 
manently. But I do believe that this great Republic should draw 
distinction in its international relations between the aggressor and 
the aggreieved. I do believe that we should firmly refuse to approve 
a condition or a made by immoral aggression and that 
we should withhold our financial and commercial aid from the 
development of conquered territory. As Congressman Sam Mc- 
Reyrnotps recently declared, so I believe, “The 90 percent who 
wish peace have so overwhelmingly the physical strength of this 
earth that, without going to war themselves, they could make it 
impossible for the aggressor either to wage war or to consolidate 
his gains.“ To deny that proposition is to deny that justice is a 
factor in human affairs. To act on any other premise would not 
keep us out of war, but would encourage the factors, which again 
and again have drawn us into war in the tragic years of the past. 

I shall be pleased to supply copies of my resolutions to any who 
write to me for them, 


For the convenience of Members and other readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I insert here copies of the two resolu- 
tions mentioned, as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 536 


Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint reso- 
lution to amend the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution 
providing for the prohibition of the export of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war to belligerent countries; the prohibition 
of the transportation of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war by vessels of the United States for the use of belligerent 
states; for the registration and licensing of persons engaged in 
the business of manuf: , exporting, or importing arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war; and restricting travel by 
American citizens on belligerent ships during war,’ approved 
August 31, 1935, as amended,” approved May 1, 1937 
Resolved, etc., That subsection (a) of section 1 of the joint res- 

olution ‘entitled “Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
entitled ‘Joint resolution providing for the prohibition of the ex- 
port of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to belligerent 
countries; the prohibition of the tion of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war by vessels of the United States for 
the use of belligerent states; for the registration and licensing of 
persons engaged in the business of manufacturing, exporting, or 
importing arms, ammunition, or implements of war; and 

ing travel by American citizens on belligerent ships during war,’ 

approved August 31, 1935, as amended,” approved May 1, 1937, as 

amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. (a) Whenever the President shall find that there 
exists a state of war between, or among, two or more foreign 
states, and that an embargo on the exportation of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war from the United States to such 
states, or any one of them, is necessary to preserve the security of 
the United States or to promote the general peace, he shall pro- 
claim such fact, and it shall thereafter be unlawful to export, or 
attempt to export, or cause to be arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war from any place in the United States to any 
beligerent state named in such proclamation, or to any neutral 
state for transshipment to, or for the use ot, any such belligerent 
state: Provided, That if the President, after consultation with 
such other signatories as he may deem necessary, finds that one 
or more of the states engaged in war are so engaged in violation 
of a treaty to which the United States is a 
claim, whereupon the provisions of this legislation shall 
ative except in » 


3 
: 
8 
; 


hereby amended 
serting in lieu thereof the word “may.” 


House Joint Resolution 533 


Joint resolution to give effect to the nonrecognition of any situa- 
tion brought about by means contrary to the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact 
Whereas it is the policy of the Government of the United States 

of America in cooperation with other nations to withhold recogni- 

tion from any situation, treaty, or agreement which may be 
brought about by means contrary to the covenants and obligations 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact; and 

Whereas nonrecognition of any such situation brought about by 
force implies nonparticipation in its exploitation through financial 
or commercial aid to the violators of the treaty for such purposes: 

Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That the President be empowered, in consultation 

with other states signatory of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, to place 
such conditions upon or prohibitions of financial transactions with 
the violating state or its agencies as will give effect to nonrecog- 
nition of any situation, treaty, or agreement which may be 
brought about by means contrary to the covenants and obligations 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 


That Newspaper Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, on my way to the office this 
morning as I passed the White House lawn, I was met by my 
friend, the Old Gray Squirrel, who chattered excitedly as 
follows: “Tell me, Congressman, what is all this fuss that has 
been kicked up about a newspaper subsidy? I have often 
heard of subsidies, but never before have I heard of a news- 
paper subsidy. Today, that is all I hear seeping out through 
the windows of the White House. A week or two ago the 
newspapers were being called harsh names because they were 
in a conspiracy to spread the gospel of fear. Now, it seems, 
that a subsidy they have been getting from the Government 
is to be taken away from them. The Government pays sub- 
sidies to shipowners, to farmers, to air-mail carriers, and 
what not, why is it wrong to pay a subsidy to newspapers?” 

I answered my puzzled old friend by saying: “Your ques- 
tion is as long, as complicated, and as far reaching as the 
questions often asked in the House, but III do my best to 
answer it. The Government gives low postal rates to news- 
papers as a service to their subscribers in order to help carry 
information to people who live in the country, for much the 
Same reason that our Government maintains free schools to 
educate the people. The newspapers have become an im- 
portant part of our educational system. The readers of 
country weeklies and the small city dailies are the ones most 
benefited by these low postal rates because these papers de- 
pend to a large extent upon Uncle Sam’s mail system for 
their distribution. The large city papers have their own 
distribution systems, and do not depend much upon the 
mailman. If the same high rates were charged for second- 
class mail as is charged for first-class mail most country 
newspapers would be forced to go out of business and only 
the large metropolitan newspapers would survive. Do we 
want this to happen? Would city people or country people 
suffer most? Would it be a good way to practice govern- 
ment economy? What about the newspapers of Italy? Of 
Germany? Of Russia? Think it over my friend; think it 
over. 

In connection with the above allegory I offer the following 
interesting information for your consideration. It is a part 
of this whole problem. 

NEW DEAL PUBLICITY 


A total of 100,000 pieces of franked mail are sent out by 
the various departments of the Federal Government every 
day in the year. The cost of printing and distributing pro- 
motional New Deal material during the present administra- 
tion has been estimated at $217,453,043. The New Deal 
mailing list includes 3,704,000 names. In 1936 the Post Of- 
fice Department mailed out more than 1,000,000,000 pieces 
of Government material. The pay roll for Government press 
agents alone, to prepare the material to send out, amounts 
to $1,200,000 per year or about $100,000 per month. Quite 
a costly propaganda machine to make over the American 
mind. Will it be successful? 

WHOLESALE ADVERTISING 

The United States Information Service, a creation of the 
New Deal, lists 82 departments, bureaus, boards, adminis- 
trations, and authorities of the Government which have 
“offices of information and publications.” These offices con- 
stitute the New Deal’s sales promotion department. During 
1936 these offices sent out, postage free, 669,352,000 pieces of 
mail. This averages 5 separate pieces of mail to every man, 
woman, and child in America, or some 20 pieces of mail to 
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every home in America. The postage alone on this mail, if 
the franking privilege were withdrawn, would amout to 
$32,000,000. This represents 90,000,000 pounds of printed 
literature the New Deal sent out in its campaign to sell itself 
to the American people. That is what I call “whole adver- 
tising.” 

We are told that the Government loses $30,000,000 each 
year in postal revenue because of its low postal rate for 
newspapers. Do you think $30,000,000 is too much to spend 
each year to help spread the truth, when we spent over 
$50,000,000 each year to spread propaganda in favor of the 
New Deal? Is the slogan for the New Deal going to be, 
“Millions for propaganda but not one cent for newspaper 
subsidies”? 


Peace and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW, OF OHIO, 
ON JANUARY 9, 1938 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following address which 
T delivered last night over the radio: 


Tomorrow, the National House of Representatives will have an 
ity to approve or disapprove of the so-called Ludlow 
amendment. This amendment provides that before an act of Con- 
gress declaring war can take effect, it will have to be ratified by 
direct vote of the people. Under this amendment, Congress could 
not plunge the people into war their will. There could 
be no offensive or foreign war without the consent of the voters. 

Should Congress take favorable action on this proposal? If you 
think so, please wire your own Congressman at once. You should 
send a telegram. A letter will come too late. 

Speaking for this proposal, I am not advocating any particular 
wording of the amendment. The wording will require some chang- 
ing to accomplish just what is intended. It is not intended to put 
any obstacles in the way of the President, as Commander in Chief, 
to defend the country against attack. No action necessary for 
defense should have to wait for a referendum vote. 

The Ludlow amendment seeks to limit its application to offen- 
sive warfare. It intends to have no application to defensive war- 
fare. If the language does not certainly this, it should 
be modified. I ask those who base their objection on the ground 
that it would hamper defensive action, to help improve the word- 
ing. If they oppose the central purpose of the amendment, then, 
of course, they will harp on any defects they can find in the 
present wording of the amendment, in the hope of defeating this 
purpose. 


DEFENSE AGAINST THE NEXT WORLD WAR 


Now, what is the central purpose? It is to keep this country 
out of the next world war. We propose to block, if we can, such a 
declaration of war as was made in 1917. The purpose is to give 
the people a constitutional weapon of defense against such a war 
being forced on them. 

It proposes to put the power of the referendum in their hands, 
by which they may veto a declaration of war by Congress if they 
disapprove of it. 

The advocates of this proposal have it in mind that soon this 
Nation is going to be asked to join certain European nations in 
war — again to save the world for democracy. Those who favor the 
Ludlow amendment think that if it were necessary to refer the 
question to a vote of the people there would be a better chance 
to prevent such a war than if the final decision were left to 
Congress. 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED 

Under the Monroe Doctrine we would consider it defensive 
action on our part to oppose any attempt of foreign nations to 
gain a foothold on any part of the mt. If the 
Ludlow amendment does not do so it should be so worded as to 
make this clear. 

It may, on occasion, be difficult to distinguish novela ol defensive 
and offensive action, but in time of war tension the country 
would condone liberality of construction. We have evidence of 
this in the way the Neutrality Act was construed to meet the 
realities of the situation. 


It may be objected that a referendum would cause costly delay. 
With the use of the radio and the postal service a satisfactory 
— C ess Spend ene a 

debated that long on the declaration of war 
2 101 1017. While a referendum was being taken preparations for 
war could proceed. We were several months getting troops to 
Europe. There would be time enough for a referendum without 
ge ie preparations that would necessarily precede war. 

One brother objected that the people are cowards. “If it were 
left to them we never could have a war, even if we needed one.” 
His argument comes to this, that the few who don't have to do 
the fighting should be the ones to order the many when to fight. 

Others will say that the people are more susceptible to war hys- 
teria than Congress. Possibly so. In that case, a referendum vote 
would leave no doubt in the enemy's mind of the Nation's solidarity. 
But although the people might be more war-inclined than Con- 
gress, they could not rush into war. Under the Ludlow 
amendment, the people could not initiate a war. All they could do 
would be to nullify an action of Congress proposing war. 

APPEAL FROM CONGRESS TO THE PEOPLE 


I repeat, the Ludlow amendment should be so worded as to leave 
the President and the forces under his command free for any and all 
action that might honestly be construed as defensive. But what we 
are driving at in this legislation is to give the people a final and 
direct voice in any move to launch the Nation on any such adven- 
ture as we were drawn into in 1917. The kind of wars we are trying 
to prevent are the wars which would, of necessity, involve the con- 
scription of the Nation’s youth for action on foreign soil. So the 
question we are discussing takes this form: Is it proper for less than 


of those 130,000,000? 

War, when it comes, is a species of slavery. It 
racy. It devours the property of citizens, It devours their lives. No 
act of government is so costly or so deadly as the act of war. If 
there is any question that should be referred to the people, it is this 
question. 

There is hardly a township in America where 


tion of war? 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT KEPT DEMOCRATIC 
There are two views of representative government. One is that 


people, not in the representatives. The representative form of 
government is a mere convenience used by democracy to deal with 
matters on which it does not wish to vote. When representatives 
give the people what they do not want, it ceases to be a repre- 
sentative government. To guard against this the people through- 
out all our Commonwealths reserve to themselves the right to 
take direct action on certain questions. 

War is the issue, if any, which should be designated as too im- 
portant to be left to the indirect action of representatives. No 
one but the people themselves should vote themselves into war. 


WILL THIS BE YOUR SON? 


Look! Out yonder is a stretch of ground that has been ripped 
and torn by shell fire. Over the ugly holes there is a tangle of 
barbed wire. On the wire hangs a limp object, and something 
dangling from it and flapping in the wind. 

Come closer. It is a headless body. Cannon fire has blown it 
up and left it there with head shot off, viscera torn open, and 
entrails drying and flapping in the wind. 

Just let us say that is your son who is to die in the next world 
war. 

Fathers and mothers of America, have you any assurance that 
the life of your son will not be ended just like that? If I had 
predicted such a thing before 1917, you would have said I was 
crazy. But now you know it can happen, because it has happened.’ 
You know that there is more danger of it this moment than 20 
years ago. 

I say that if the sons of mothers and men are to die like that 
these mothers and fathers are the ones to order it, not the few 
us in Congress. 

WILL YOU TELL YOUR CONSTITUENTS THAT? 


Shall I go home and tell the 100,000 fathers and mothers in 
my district that I decided that they should not be permitted to 
vote on the question of giving their own sons to war? That I, a 
single Congressman, will decide that for the 100,000 when the time 
comes? Others may be willing to face their constituents with such 
a record, but not I. 

I take my stand on this platform: No war shall be declared 
without the direct consent of the people who must do the paying 


&s 


victory for peace and for democracy since the angels sang their 
song of peace and good will. 

Tomorrow, in the House, the first vote will come on the question 
as to whether the Ludlow amendment shall be considered. If the 
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vote is negative, that will defeat. the proposal and there can be 
no further debate on it. This first question, under the rules, may 
be discussed for only 10 minutes on a side. If I am one to get the 
floor for even a 1-minute speech, this is the speech I will make: 

A GRASS-ROOTS REFERENDUM ON WAR 


If war must come, Mr. Speaker, I say let it come by a grass- 
roots referendum, not by act of Congress. 

This is one issue that should be removed from the congressional 
atmosphere of personal, political ambitions and partisan pressure. 

I would strip the Congress of the power to conscript our sons 
for foreign wars. That is a responsibility that should be left to 
the fathers and mothers of America. 

The Ludlow amendment will do none of the harm so hysterically 
predicted, but, slight as the chance may be, there is a chance that, 
if adopted in time, it will save us from the next world war. 

I cast my vote for it, Mr. Speaker, as a vote for those two things 
which this poor old world of ours most needs—peace and de- 
mooracy. 


Nation’s Big Airports—Capital Lags Behind, Gov- 
ernmental Stagnation Stifling Headway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 
OF VERMONT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


ARTICLE BY JOSEPH S. EDGERTON 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by 
Joseph S. Edgerton: 

Washington, the National Capital, one of the most backward of 
American cities! 

This is the conclusion which forces itself into the mind of the 
air traveler who flies to this city. No matter on what air line he 
makes his journey or from what direction he comes, everywhere 
along his route the traveler finds new airports. Everywhere, ex- 
cept in Washington, he sees evidence of progress in the handling 
of the most modern form of transportation. 

Cities one-fourth the size of Washington in all parts of the 
country are leveling hillsides, filling swamps or river flats, draining 
meadowland or felling groves to enlarge existing airports or to 
create new air terminals. They are paving runways and erecting 
modern terminal buildings and hangars. And they are reaping 
the benefits of increasing traffic and growing business. 

But W. m, after a decade of wrangling and dissension, 
for the 1ith year turns to Congress for a solution of a humiliat- 
ing problem; to a Congress before which, since 1927, local airport 
legislation has been presented annually, without avail. 

While cities and towns throughout the country construct public 
airports suited to their needs, Washington, the Capital of the 
Nation, continues to depend upon a privately owned air terminal— 
an airport which is hampered and throttled by the fact that it 
cannot develop without Federal sanction and aid. That this pri- 
vate terminal has continued to function and serve Washington 
as well as it has is due to shrewd, careful management and to a 
maximum utilization of the means at hand, not to any action on 
the part of Washington or its governing body, Congress. 

The greatest number of passengers flying into Washington come 
from New York. A majority of them are flown here non-stop. 
There are, however, some of them who see at first hand, on the 
ground or from the air, two splendid airport projects now under 
way, at Philadelphia and Baltimore. The latter is apt to play a 
large part in the future air fortunes of the National 
Capital, since through the medium of this air terminal Bal 
is now opening a determined effort to take over permanently the 
airline business which Washington is 


airport, 

for the joint United States-Bermuda service of Pan-American 
Airways and British Imperial Airways, the first leg of trans- 
Atlantic service. Elaborate services were held to celebrate inau- 
guration of the “first clipper service from Baltimore in three- 
quarters of a century.” ‘There now are four round trips a week 
being flown between Baltimore and the islands 800 miles to the 
southeast. 

Baltimore is building its airport on made land by filling out 
into the harbor, 6 miles from the downtown section of the city. 
Dry fill is being put in place at a rate of as much as 14,000 cubic 
yards a day. Operation of landplane service from the new airport 
is expected to begin next summer, and at that time Baltimore is 
expected to make a strong bid for the airline services now based 
at Washington airport, 
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Philadelphia’s new airport, at Hog Island, also is to be a “made- 
land” airport. Started with Public Works Administration funds, 
it is being completed, as is the Baltimore project, by the Works 
Progress Administration in cooperation with the city government. 

A tremendous amount of work has been done at Newark, where 
the world’s largest hangar now is under construction as a W. P. A. 
project, one of the many which have resulted in modernization 
and enlargement of this airport, the busiest in the world. 

Since all of the cities to the north of Washington on this run 
are larger than the Capital, however, it may be objected that the 
comparison is not entirely fair. Let us turn to another route: 

On his way to Washington from the Southwest, the traveler, at 
Memphis, Tenn., strikes a chain of splendid new airports extending 
all the way to Washington. At one stop after another he finds 
great construction projects nearly completed or in process of 
completion. If the sight of all this aeronautical progress, however, 
arouses in his mind any anticipation of even greater wonders to 
come at the National Capital, fountainhead of all this progress, 
it is perhaps best to draw a veil over the final scene of disillusion- 
ment as he finally arrives. 

Let us ride with our hypothetical traveler on an American Air- 
lines Douglas from Memphis to Washington and examine with him 
briefly these new airports. Eighty minutes after leaving Memphis 
the big transport rolls to a stop on the paved terminal area at 
the Nashville Airport, one of the outstanding examples of the 
modernization program which has given Tennessee a complete new 
deal in air-transport terminals. 

There has been a succession of W. P. A. projects at Nashville, 
some sponsored by the city, some by the National Guard, and 
others by the Bureau of Air Commerce. An initial group of three 
projects, in the amounts of $380,000, $249,500, and $199,000, under 
municipal sponsorship, financed construction of the airport proper, 
with its runways, administration building, hangar, water supply, 
lighting, drainage, taxi strips, and erosion-control program. 

Another group of three projects, sponsored by the adjutant 
general’s department of the Tennessee National Guard, provided for 
the One Hundred and Fifth Aero Squadron of the guard an initial 
amount of $23,000 for an assembly building, $20,000 for an admin- 
istration building, $30,000 to continue work on both and a supple- 
mental amount of $6,500 for the administration building. Later 
the guard obtained $24,621 with which to start a hangar and 
$27,400 with which to complete the hangar and approaches to 
the buildings and for landscaping. 

The city sponsored another project late in the summer which 
provided $26,000 for hangar on, paving of aprons and 
roadways, landscaping, minor grading work, and removal of an old 
hangar. The Bureau of Air Commerce sponsored a $17,000 project 
for construction of a radio range beacon station at Nashville. 

Just before noon we leave the thoroughly modern, completely 
equipped Nashville airport and, after a flight of an hour over the 
increasingly mountainous Tennessee countryside, we land at Knox- 
ville, where a brief passenger stop allows time for only a cursory 
inspection of another beautiful piece of airport construction. 

Before we leave Tennessee, however, we are to see another fine 
example of modern airport construction. This terminal, just south 
of the Virginia line, serves three cities—Bristol, Johnson City, and 
Kingsport—and is known appropriately as the Tri-City Airport. 
This airport was literally hewn out of the mountains, work start- 
ing in November 1935 under an initial grant of $555,900. This was 
followed later by additional grants for levee work and an item of 
nearly $100,000 for additional grading, drainage, fencing, and light- 
ing. Another grant last September provided for further grading 
and drainage and for seeding and similar work. 

No stops are made between Tri-City and Washington, the Vir- 
ginia airport program not being so far advanced as that of its 
neighbor State to the southwest. Construction is in progress at 
* and this stop will be added when the airport is com- 
pleted. 

Westbound out of Washington, American Airlines also operates 
at splendid new airports at Elkins and Charleston, W. Va., on the 
way to Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Newest of the air routes out of Washington is that 
inaugurated October 26 by the Pennsylvania-Central Airlines be- 
tween the Capital and Buffalo—first section of a route even- 
tually to connect the capitals of the United States and Canada. 
New construction is evident all along the route, stops being made 
at Baltimore, Harrisburg, and Williamsport, with York, Sunbury, - 
and Olean to be added when work is completed on 
there. At Harrisburg, an aerial crossroads, a great deal of con- 
struction has been completed during the past year. Wiliams- 
port has added itself to the Nation’s airways network by virtue 
of an entirely new airport laid out on the Susquehanna River 
flats just east of the city. 

. its roe: to the ges Shon Pein ge oy me onara also makes 

con on new fiying fields, ranging from the largest 
terminal in the world, Cleveland, to Pittsburgh's new mountain- 
top airport and many smaller fields along the route. Harrisburg, 
also a stop on the transcontinental route from New York 
through Pittsburgh, has received two W. P. A. grants, totaling 
more than $1,150,000, and as a part of its program has paved 
three main runways 3,000 and 4,000 feet in length. 

At Cleveland, there was a single W. P. A. project amounting to 
$2,770,500, and there since have been three others amounting, 
in all, to nearly as much again. With its huge National Air 
Races plant, Cleveland, in effect, has two complete airports in 
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one. Half of the field is sufficiently large to handle all the ordi- 
nary traffic of one of the world’s most active air terminals, while 
the other half is caring at the same time for the greatest of 
annual aviation meets. 

Pittsburgh, which completed its Alleghany County Airport sev- 
eral years ago has sponsored a $456,000 W. P. A. project for mod- 
ernization work and the Bureau of Air Commerce is completing, in 
addition, the installation of a new instrument approach system, 
often referred to as a “blind landing” system. 

One of the airport projects along this route is unique. At 
Cuylertown, Pa., a Commerce Department intermediate landing 
field was undermined by the sinking of earth into abandoned coal 
mines. The Bureau of Air Commerce abandoned the field and is 
building another at Black Moshannon, employing on the job a 
number of unemployed coal miners, some of them probably in- 
strumental in the operations which doomed the former field. 

Eastern Air Lines also is earth-based on new airports along its 
routes from Washington to Florida and from this city to New 
Orleans and Texas. Atlanta has obtained several large W. P. A. 
grants, and with this Federal aid the city and Fulton County have 
created a 287-acre air terminal of major importance to Atlantic 
seaboard travel and to the southern transcontinental service. The 
Atlanta airport also houses a military air organization. 

Jacksonville, on the Miami run, has completed three projects 
aggregating some $170,000 and now is completing an additional 
$136,000 job which involves additional clearing, grading, and re- 
surfacing of runways. Charleston, S. C., is another on the 
coastal route which not only has made major improvements to its 
land air transport terminal, but which is completing a new base 
for ocean-going air 

And so it goes. Everywhere the air traveler encounters airport 
construction, until finally he arrives in the Capital City of his 
Nation, where he finds only the fruits of a decade of governmental 
stagnation stifling the growth of man’s newest and fastest means 
of transportation. 


Referendum on War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VIRGINIA E: JENCKES 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I signed the 
petition to bring the Ludlow war-referendum bill out of 
committee, so it could be considered by this House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

American women hate war. 

In 1917 and 1918 we American women sent our men to war 
in foreign lands to help make the world safe for democracy. 

We American women urged our Government to lend 
eleven billion American dollars to foreign governments to 
help win the war, and thus make the world safe for 
democracy. 

The crosses in Flanders fields record the sacrifices Amer- 
ican women made in order that the world might be made 
safe for democracy. 

The violation of treaties, the repudiation of the war debts 
by the majority of the nations who were our Allies during 
the World War record in the hearts and minds of our 
American women the necessity of deliberate and unemotional 
understanding of the critical world-wide situation now 
existing. 

Our eleven billion American dollars have not been paid 
back to the American people. 

Twenty years have passed, and instead of paying back to 
the American people those eleven billion American dollars, 
our former Allies are using our American dollars for arma- 
ments, munitions, and other peace-destroying purposes. 

The loss of these eleven billions of American dollars brought 
on the depression in the United States. 

The loss of these eleven billion American dollars is caus- 
ing our American people to suffer from unbearable taxes 
today. 

The loss of these eleven billion American dollars is causing 
unemployment and great suffering in America today. 

I call on the American people to demand of our former 
Allies that they keep faith with us, that they stop their 
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carnival of carnage, and restore world-wide peace, by paying 
aerial those 11 billion American dollars they owe the American 
people. 

The American people cannot and the American people will 
not continue to finance foreign dictators in their lust for 
power and possession. 

I appeal to those peace-loving American citizens who are 
supporting the Ludlow war referendum legislation to demand 
the immediate payment of war debts to the United States 
as a means to insure peace. 

Arouse yourselves, 

Our American dollars which we gave until it hurt are 
now hurting our American people, and these same American 
dollars are being used for foreign governments to pro- 
mote war. 

I signed the Ludlow war referendum petition before the 
present world-wide war situation became so critical. I am 
sure that through the governmental use of radio, telephone, 
and telegraph systems, as well as our air-mail system, and 
through the inventive genius of American scientists and engi- 
neers, a method can be developed and will be developed here 
in America whereby the vote of the American people can be, 
and some day will be, legally determined within 24 hours’ 
time or less. 

That is a genuine possibility, 

But it does not exist today. 

Foreign governments have the idea that we Americans 
are not alert, because we did not demand the absolute pay- 
ment of war debts due the American people. 

Foreign governments have the idea that we Americans 
are not competent, because the Japanese Government was 
able to buy United States Navy secrets from an ex-United 
States Navy officer who turned traitor and who is now in the 
Federal prison at Atlanta—and our American Government 
did not demand an immediate apology from or declare war 
on Japan. 

Foreign governments may have the idea that we Amer- 
icans are afraid because we did not declare war on Japan 
when Japanese war planes bombed and sank an American 
gunboat peacefully flying the Stars and Stripes, and killed 
several American sailors on duty on that boat. 

Now some foreign governments believe the Ludlow war 
referendum bill is a Nation-wide evidence of American un- 
patriotic complacency. 

Our great American President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
has publicly stated that he, too, hates war. 

This statement brought forth from the hearts of Amer- 
ican women the prayer, “God bless and preserve President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” 

The Congress has given President Roosevelt unlimited au- 
thority and unlimited funds to use for the purpose of bring- 
ing peace and prosperity to America. 

President Roosevelt has demonstrated that he is a safe 
leader. 

President Roosevelt has not misused the power over the 
people’s money, which the Congress placed under his admin- 
istration. 

So today with our Nation facing grave and critical world- 
wide, peace-destroying obstacles, let us rally around the flag 
of our country, let us stand by the President, and follow his 
divinely inspired leadership. 

As the Ludlow war referendum bill, if made law, at the 
present time, would embarrass the President of the United 
States, it is necessary that the enactment into law of this 
meritorious bill be deferred, so as to serve notice to those 
foreign nations who violate treaties and who refuse to pay 
honest national debts that our American people are support- 
ing the President of these United States and will follow his 
leadership. 

I therefore vote against the enactment into law of any 
war referendum legislation at this time, and I call on my 
colleagues to do likewise. 
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Higher National Income 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 
OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


EXCERPTS FROM A RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES C. 
OLIVER, OF MAINE; ALSO AN EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW 
YORK TIMES 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following excerpts from 
an address which I delivered over the radio last Saturday 
evening, and an editorial from the New York Times, Jan- 
uary 9, 1937: 


Only 12 short months ago the Seventy-fifth Congress assembled 
for its first regular session. At that time amid the triumphant 
and loud utterances of an administration fresh from the over- 
whelming mandate of the 1936 national election one could almost 
sense that someone was riding for a fall. 

And so as the Seventy-fifth Congress convenes for its second 
regular session America is experiencing a severe decline of its 
national income even before it has regained its former peak status 
of 1929. As a result of this present Roosevelt recession, so-called. 
we have millions of employables lining up in application for inade- 
quate unemployment-insurance payments. At the same time we 
find our permanently unemployed who have been washed up on 
the rocks of insecurity during the economic storm of 1929-32 
facing an even more precarious status because of the increased 
cost of living and because of the threatened decrease in relief 
payments. Our unemployables are constantly increasing in num- 
bers and leading lives of distress, torment, and torture because of 
the same conditions, Our employed are overburdened with heavy 
tax loads which in turn decrease their consuming power. In 
addition, we are being sold on the necessity of materially increas- 
ing our armament expenditures beyond the point which would 
seem to be necessary for adequate defense. 

Thus, in 1 short year the national economy has suffered a relapse 
which political doctors are striving to cover up with attacks on 
monopolies and other popular targets. These witch doctors of 
politically perfumed acumen are now beating their tom-toms for 
the edification of the public to divert its attention from the real 
economic situation. But surely, no words, no matter how smooth, 
oily, and plausible, can change the facts of current unemployment 
as indicated by Mr. Bigger’s census report. 

Certainly the most rabid attacks on the goats of financial and 
economic royalists cannot succeed in fooling the people further. 
This sham battle of political hocus-pocus and humbuggery must 
eventually lose its appeal for the masses of the American people. 
All of this talk about the “forgotten man,” all of this baiting of the 
“economic royalists” and the “princes of privilege,” must eventually 
fall of its own weight. Surely the American people know the 
productive possibilities that are within the reach of this Nation 
today. It can’t be possible that the Barnum & Bailey performance 
of this scarcity-minded group now in political control can prevail 
much longer. 

We are told that one-third of our population is agricultural and 
one-third is industrial and that the third is in the 
services activity of the Nation. We are then told that our salvation 
depends upon an increase of national income to $100,000,000,000 
annually; and then this amazing revelation is unveiled: By a 
juggling of income from the first third to the second third, and 
then by a rejuggling of income back from the second third to the 
first third, all of us are to enjoy an increase in our total income. 
Friends, by this time everyone must be convinced that this New 
Deal philosophy is only the old shell game dolled up in more attrac- 
tive language. 

One group of administrative spokesmen howl about the high 
prices being the cause of the present decline, while during the past 
5 years every piece of major legislation which has been introduced 
has had the effect of pushing prices higher. As a matter of fact, 
we are told that the gain in national income from 1933 to 1938 
has been about thirty billions. But we are not told that price 
increases account for at least 25 percent of this increase in income, 
while the increase in national debt of some twenty billions account 
for the balance. 

It is obvious that we can only grow into a more wealthy Nation 
by producing more goods and services, regardless of where price 
levels may be. Certainly, the diversion of millions of our em- 
ployables from productive activity to nonproductive activity does 
not increase the flow of goods throughout this Nation. Surely an 
increased price level does not in and of itself produce more goods 
for consumption. On the contrary, it eventually decreases con- 
sumption. Then why the idle chatter about further control and 
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curtailment of production through coercive legislation. This ses- 
sion of Congress is faced with the perplexity of following a leader- 
ship that does not know where it is going from one month to the 
next. On one hand we are to make C. C. C. permanent 
with 315,000 enrollees. On the next day we are advised to cut 
C. C. O. expenditure to an enrollment of 250,000. Nobody seems to 
care what becomes of the 65,000 enrollees to be dismissed or the 
families that they represent. On the one hand we are asked to cut 
down on highway appropriations, although I understand that taxes 
collected from gas, oil, and automotive products more than bal- 
ance Federal disbursements for highway allotments, and on the 
next day we are asked to appropriate funds for two more battle- 
ships, an offensive weapon of warfare, the cost of which equals 
a whole year’s appropriation for highways. On the one hand we 
are expected to support a policy of trade agreements which means 
heavier importation of foreign-made goods in competition with 
our own industries, while the next day we are told that America 
needs legislation of a social nature which will increase our own 
cost of production to a point where imported goods will simply 
swamp us. What is this thing called middle of the road? What 
is this thing called New Deal humanitarianism? What does the 
slogan, “I shall not let the people down” mean? When were the 
people during the last 5 years ever elevated to a point of material 
security? One-third of the population and, yes, I'll even hazard the 
statement that more than one-half of our population, is in eco- 
nomic distress. But surely the mere recognition of the situation 
without intelligent action to cope with the problem is not facing 
the facts or meeting the issue. 

In a way I am to inflict such a harangue upon you, but 
after participating for 12 months in this maelstrom of tomfoolery 
it may not be amiss to devote the time to such a discourse. 

Although I have expressed myself at some length in criticism of 
the New Deal activity, I do not mean to infer that a policy of 
passive do-nothingism and destructive criticism is desirable as an 
alternative. We must have a sizable increase in national income 
reasonably soon if our tax burdens, our debt structure, and our 
human need are to be successfully met. The President in his 
message to Congress mentioned $100,000,000,000 as the goal; even 
this will not be sufficient to meet our problems in an adequate 
manner. This Nation is wealthy, not poor. This Nation has tre- 
mendous national resources, and no scarcity of anything except a 
few raw materials. This Nation has the intelligence to produce 
these goods and services desired by millions on an abundance basis. 
But America, under the present leadership, lacks the political forti- 
tude to distribute this available wealth on the minimum. basis 
ni for comfort and.convenience for all. In spite of the fact 
that the President recognizes the need and knows the potentialities 
of our productive capacity he offers nothing to solve the problem 
in a fundamental way. Patchwork; yes! Curtailment and restric- 
tion to increase prices; certainly. Lip service to objectives with 
which we can all agree. Plenty of this. But nothing to make 
possible in a reasonably short time the tremendous increase in 
national income which America must create if America is to solve 
her own economic crisis of want in the midst of plenty. 

And so we have listened to another message—words and more 
words—while human misery increases. Obeisance to a doctrine of 
economic scarcity while the hungry mouths and stomachs of 
America literally howl for the abundance available. Political clap- 
trap in lieu of economic action. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe that a careful considera- 
tion of the subject matter of the following editorial taken 
from the New York Times of Sunday, January 9, 1937, will 
serve the purpose of reemphasizing my viewpoint, as ex- 
pressed in the radio discourse as made on January 8: 

[From the New York Times, January 9, 1938] 
A HIGHER NATIONAL INCOME 

Our national income produced in 1932 has been estimated at 
$39,000,000,000. The President estimates that our national income 
in 1937 reached sixty-eight billions. Our goal, he tells us, is to 
raise it to ninety or one hundred billions. 

Everyone must applaud such an objective. No one in his senses 
can really desire to see a smaller income for the whole American 
people, or believe that he can stand to profit by such a smaller 
income. Nor is there anything inherently impossible in the goal 
the President has set. Our national income in 1929 was slightly 
more than $80,000,000,000. With our improved technological re- 
sources since that year, there is no reason to suppose, if full 
utilization of them could be achieved, that we could not reach 
an annual income of $100,000,000,000 within a decade. When the 
goal of one hundred billions has been reached, there will be no 
reason for stopping there. 

The national income, it must be remembered, is merely another 
name for the national production. They are merely different 
ways of looking at the same thing—the total value of the national 
product. There are only two ways in which this can be increased— 
through an increase in prices, brought about by inflation, or 
through an increase in the quantity and quality of physical pro- 
duction. 

The first form of increase, of course, would be worthless. It 
would be purely statistical; it would not t an improvement 
in real welfare. Thus, the national income of Germany—in terms 
of its own currency—in the immediate post-war period rose in a 
few years nearly a trillionfold, for the simple reason that the paper 
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mark went to one-trillionth of its previous value. Similarly, some 
of the improvement in our own national income since 1932 has 
been owing merely to an increase in prices. The cost of living 
now is about 24 percent higher than in the spring of 1933. To 
this extent the statistical increase in our national income has been 
illusory, for it has cost us 24 percent more to live at the same 
level. To the extent that our national income is determined by 
the level of wholesale prices, it is interesting to notice that the 
eee t's wholesale price index is 33 percent higher than it 
was in 1932. 

The only way, then, to raise real national income is through an 
increase in production. To what extent is the President’s economic 
program likely to achieve this? 

The President divides the producers of the country roughly into 
three equal sections. The first is the agricultural third. The 
farm program which he supports attempts to raise the income of 
the farmer, first by reducing his production whenever it threatens 
to become “excessive,” and thus enabling him to charge higher 
prices; and second, by paying him direct subsidies. It should be 
obvious that neither of these policies can raise the national income. 
If the farmer forces the city worker to pay higher prices for agri- 
cultural products, the city worker has just that much less to 
spend for other things. ‘The city worker loses precisely as much 
purchasing power as the farmer gains. The like is true if the 
farmer’s purchasing power is increased by a direct subsidy; here 
it is the taxpayer that loses the income that the farmer gains. It 
is a self-contradiction in itself to suppose that the national income 
can be increased by artificially reducing a part of the national 


production. 

The President p to increase the income of the industrial 
third by laws compe the payment of higher minimum wages. 
Now, whatever the argument may be for this on grounds of social 
justice, it should be clear that what it oe eg? is a redistribution 

and not an increase of the national income. If the increased wages 
are or the expense of employers, then employers lose precisely the 
income that workers gain. If the increased wages are passed on 
in higher prices, then the purchasing power that the workers gain 
is at the of the President's other two-thirds of the produc- 
ing ee oe farmers and the rters, distributors and 
fessional classes—who, paying higher prices for industrial goods, 
have just that much less to spend elsewhere. All this is on the 
assumption that a national minimum wage would work as the 
President expects—that is, that employers would continue to keep 
all the workers at present below whatever the minimum is and 
pay them that minimum. But we cannot ignore the strong possi- 
bility that employers will deem many of the persons now working at 
lower wages not worth the higher wage fixed, and will drop them, 
FFF To that extent a Federal 
minimum wage would cause an actual contraction in the national 
income. 

To insure the maximum national income we need such a level 
and relationship of prices, wages, and other costs that consumers 
will clear the markets constantly of goods and that all the factors 
of production, including labor, will be fully utilized. This should 
be the aim of administration policy. The administration has 
clearly recognized this principle in the case of certain industrial 
prices. It applies equally to labor and to farm products. No factor 
of production, to quote Mr. Robert Jackson, should be allowed to 
“price itself out of the market.” 


The Ludlow Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Speaker, if I should vote today 
for a resolution to declare war, I would be voting to send 
into battle my own son who is of military age and who 
possesses the mental and physical requisites of a soldier. I 
have two other sons who will soon be approaching military 
age and who will be available as soldiers if the need arises 
within the next few years. Therefore, I believe I have as 
much reason and as sincere a desire as the average citizen 


of my country to avoid war and keep this Nation at peace. 


Many of my colleagues here in the House of Representatives 
also have sons who would be called on to make the supreme 
sacrifice. It is hardly reasonable to assume that any one of 
us would vote to declare war that would carry our own sons 
to the altar of sacrifice unless we felt the necessity was 
irresistible. 

I pray the time will never come when, as a Representa- 
tive in Congress, I shall be called upon to vote on whether 
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the United States shall declare war on any nation. That 
is a responsibility I trust I will never have to face. It is a 
responsibility that I am not only willing to but would be 
glad to pass on to the people if they want to reserve this 
right unto themselves, and if it can be determined with 
reasonable assurance that such a policy will not, in the end 
and in its practical application, jeopardize peace rather than 
promote it. 

There is serious doubt with me that this proposed change 
in our Federal Constitution would be practicable under all 
conditions that might arise. There are many reasons to 
believe that some foreign powers would misinterpret it and 
regard it as an indication of fear rather than the noble 
3 — promote peace by example, which we would acclaim 
t to be. 

The controlling influence, however, in determining my 
vote on the Ludlow resolution was the attitude of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as expressed in his letter to 
Speaker BANKHEAD, and which the Speaker read to the 
membership of this House. In a few instances I have dis- 
agreed with the President on matters of legislation. I do 
not believe him to be infallible, but I do not believe he 
would knowingly mislead this Congress in a matter of such 
profound consequences as are involved in the implications 
of this resolution. He has stated frankly that consideration 
and debate of this proposal at this particular time and in 
the present state of world affairs would result in embarrass- 
ment to him and make more complicated and difficult the 
problem of our international relations which he has thus far 
so ably and successfully handled that we have recently 
emerged in peace from a situation that a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago would have, under similar events, produced im- 
mediate war. And I now express to him as the Chief Execu- 
tive of this Nation and as the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States my gratitude for the 
masterful diplomacy and wisdom he has exercised in success- 
fully maintaining peace. 

And, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding I am willing that the 
American people may have the right, if they choose it, to 
change their Constitution and reserve unto themselves the 
right, by ballot, to declare war at a referendum election held 
for that purpose, I was unwilling by my vote today to em- 
barrass my President and our Secretary of State who have a 
great burden and the greatest responsibility of any individu- 
als or officials in this Nation with respect to the maintenance 
of peace. Therefore, I voted against the proposal to debate 
the Ludlow resolution now. 

Sometime in the future, when there is no near-crisis 
existing in our foreign relations, I should like to see Congress 
thoroughly consider this proposal of a referendum on war, 
and if it can be so drafted as to be practicable and safe, 
without endangering our national defense, I should like to 
see it adopted. 


Ludlow War Referendum Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the question now before 
the House presents one of the most vital issues demanding 
decision today. 

The right of our people to decide for themselves whether 
this Nation shall engage in foreign wars is of such para- 
mount importance that it should no longer remain in a com- 
mittee of this House but should be brought upon the floor of 
the House in order that the full membership may have the 
opportunity of discussion and vote. 
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Time and again during my membership in this body I have 
opposed the holding of important matters of Nation-wide 
importance in committee, and thereby preventing such ques- 
tions from coming to a decision. 

It is neither right, fair, nor just to the American people 
that questions affecting the welfare of present and future 
generations, and for the decision of which there is wide 
public demand, should be decided by a few members of a 
committee instead of the full membership of the House. Ac- 
cordingly, my. vote today will be cast in favor of the motion 
to discharge the committee of further consideration of the 
Ludlow war-referendum resolution. 

In these days of world-wide turmoil and strife the question 
of war is constantly before us as a menacing possibility. Each 
day seems to bring some new happening that challenges our 
desire to remain at peace. Consequently there is constant 
fear and uncertainty as to what the future may hold for us as 
a Nation. 

No one doubts the desire of our people to avoid war and 
remain at peace. Our Nation has taken the lead in every 
peace movement. The heart and soul of America is for peace. 
To promote peace and good will among the nations of the 
world has been the supreme desire of America, 

The desire for peace was the underlying motive that 
prompted Congress, by an overwhelming vote in the last 
regular session of Congress, to enact a neutrality act de- 
signed to prevent participation in foreign wars and preclude 


entangling alliances that might lead us into war. I am 


convinced that the recognition of the provisions of that 
act and the purpose and intent that actuated its passage 
by those who formulate our foreign policy would do much 
to remove the fear that now exists as a result of our failure, 
up to this time, to give full force and effect to the principles 
laid down in that act. 

The motion now before this House arises from the fact 
that 218 Members, a majority of the whole House, believe 
that a resolution so important as this, and which has such 
widespread support, should be decided upon the floor of 
the House on its merits. Thus the purpose of the motion 
to discharge the committee from further consideration of 
the resolution is to substitute House action for committee 
action. If this motion prevails opportunity will thereby be 
given to have a full and complete discussion and a vote 
upon the merits of the resolution. To do so is to follow a 
course that is truly American in spirit, and to do otherwise 
is contrary to the spirit of established American principles. 
Whatever the outcome may be as to whether it is advisable 
or inadvisable to adopt the resolution there is no justifica- 
tion in denying a full, open, and free discussion and decision 
of this important matter by the whole House. 

It might seem from the. discussion that has-taken place 
in the 20 minutes allotted for debate that, in the opinion 
of those who are opposed to the resolution, the adoption of 
the motion to discharge the committee would, in effect, be 
the adoption of the resolution in its present form. But such 
is not the case. The adoption of the motion to discharge 
merely brings the resolution before the House. It will then 
be discussed and can be amended, if deemed advisable, to 
provide against any of the contingencies that have been 
pointed out as possible to arise. In this connection it is 
appropriate to point out that many who are supporting the 
resolution intend to support certain amendments so that 
the resolution might be finally before the House in the 
following form: 


PROPOSED WAR REFERENDUM AMENDMENT 


Section 1, Except in case of attack by armed forces, actual or 
immediately threatened, upon the United States or its territorial 
possessions, or by any non-American nation against any country 
in the Western Hemisphere, the people shall have the sole power 
by a national referendum to declare war or to engage in warfare 
overseas. Congress, when it deems a national crisis to exist in 
conformance with this article, shall by concurrent resolution refer 
the question to the people. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall by law provide for the enforcement of 
this section. 


Sec. 3. This article shall become operative when ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution. 


It should be realized that even though the motion to dis- 
charge the committee is carried, such vote would not auto- 
matically adopt the Ludlow resolution. The resolution being 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution would require for 
adoption a two-thirds vote of both the House and Senate. 
And, thereafter it would further be necessary to submit the 
resolution as an amendment to the Constitution to conven- 
tions selected by the qualified voters of the several States, and 
be ratified by three-fourths of the States before it would 
become operative. I have stressed this procedure because 
so much of what is said in opposition to the resolution has 
been so loose as to indicate that in 1 day and by one vote ona 
motion to discharge a committee, our whole national proce- 
dure for declaration of war would be changed. The pro- 
cedure which I have outlined indicates plainly that the mat- 
ter would have the fullest discussion before the people of the 
Nation would be called upon to vote upon the proposed 
change in the Constitution. 

It had been my intention to discuss the features of the 
proposed resolution in more detail than the time afforded 
has permitted, but, in conclusion, permit me to express my 
full accord with the words of President Theodore Roosevelt 
when he said: i 

I believe the majority. of the plain people of the United States 
will make fewer mistakes in governing themselves than any smaller 
class or body of men will make in trying to govern them. 

And likewise do I believe that it is a great mistake to 
leave the determination of the important subject matter of 
this war referendum resolution to the few members of a 
committee of this House. Therefore, my vote is cast in 
favor of discharging the committee from further consider- 
ation, ~ 


The War Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK C. KNIFFIN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. KNIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
rapidly awakening to the dangers which menace their peace 
and safety, and the fight for the principle of a war refer- 
endum constitutional amendment is just beginning. The 
adoption of such a policy will mark another great forward 
step in the march of democracy. We who believe in democ- 
racy should have the courage to practice it. Why be afraid 
of the judgment of the people on such a proposal? In case 
of invasion or attack there would be no time lost as there 
would be no referendum. There is no morality in a democ- 
Tacy which denies to its citizens this all-important right, and 
we are forgetting all about Thomas Jefferson when we vote 
to block the American people in the free exercise of their 
sovereign power. If I should vote to stop our citizens from 
passing upon the question of whether they should go upon 
foreign soil to be bayonetted and burned alive, I would no 
longer consider myself a representative of the people. 

FUTILITY OF WORLD WAR 


The last war made the world less safe for democracy. It 
did not settle anything. The map of Europe was recarved by 
secret and cruel treaties before we were dragged into it. The 
theory that you go into a foreign war for peace is silly. If the 
Ludlow amendment had been a part of our Constitution in 
1917, we would not have been duped into that conflict. The 
American people are eminently capable of understanding this 
proposal, 
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FOREIGN POLICY 

It is a serious mistake to permit large private corporations 
and holding companies doing an international industrial and 
banking business to dominate our Government and dictate 
our foreign policy. It means war, and nothing short of it. 
And the theory is unsound that the United States should 
follow such nationals into foreign jurisdictions when by so 
doing the peace and safety of our country is endangered. 
This policy cannot be justified morally and is contrary to the 
principles of international justice. When our people leave 
the home country and go into dangerous places to make 
more money, so far as I am concerned, the risk is theirs. 
Moreover, it is an abomination that the fighting ships of the 
United States Navy should follow them and police their prop- 
erties in foreign lands. 

ALL LOSE BY CONFLICT 


We must be practical about such things. We either go 
into war or we stay out. We cannot stay out by persisting 
in having soldiers and fighting ships in what we all know to 
be a major war area. All who participate in wars are losers, 
no matter who is finally declared the winner, because war is 
@ filthy, deadly business the effect of which burdens all 
surviving participants for generations. It should be the 
policy of our Government, as it is the policy of our people, 
that no hostile American soldier should in the future set 
foot upon a foreign shore, and I therefore maintain that if a 
handful of avaricious men can again cause our citizens to be 
sent into a foreign jurisdiction to be slaughtered, it is not 
democracy, it is not even representative government. 

DANGER AHEAD 


There will be more incidents in the Far East if we do not 
take our ships and men out of there. Our American men 
and women have no personal enemies in that part of the 
world. Surely none that they wish to kill. Obviously, if the 
American gunboat Panay had been at home, it would not 
have been bombed. 

A STRONG NAVY 

I have always been for a reasonably strong navy for 
national defense purposes, and still am. However, I am 
unalterably opposed to its use for any other purpose. Our 
present defense facilities are such that no two or three foreign 
navies could come here and whip us. They will not try it 


either. 
WAR REFERENDUM DEMOCRATIC 

I am strongly opposed to any further fussing around by our 
Government on the other side of the Pacific Ocean to make 
it safe for the Standard Oil Co. in its program of peddling 
our natural resources to one or both sides; the National 
City Bank of New York’s branch bank in Hankow, China, 
or any of their kind carrying on an international campaign 
of exploitation with the aid of the naval and military forces 
of the United States. So long as I am a Member of Con- 
gress I shall persist in my opposition to such procedure. 
The war referendum idea would greatly curb these improper 
practices and is in complete harmony with the principles upon 
which our democratic form of government is founded. 


If We Make Ourselves Sheep, the Wolves Will 
Eat Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CHARLES I. FADDIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the Ludlow 
resolution providing for a national referendum before this 
Nation could engage in war, except in case of invasion and 
attack, it is interesting to analyze the hearings before Sub- 
committee No. 2, of the Committee on the Judiciary. In 


this hearing, by the way, no one in opposition to the measure 
appeared or was given an opportunity to appear. 

The most significant fact in the hearing is that except 
for the members of the subcommittee, no one seemed to have 
any thought of the first and foremost duty of the Congress, 
to provide for the common defense. If we fail to do this, all 
of our other functions may very well be futile. Every pro- 
ponent of this measure was inspired by the very commend- 
able desire for peace and as far as their desire is concerned, 
I am sure we all wish them the utmost success. 

Those favoring this resolution, throughout the entire hear- 
ing, seek to leave the same implication which the author of 
the resolution leaves when he makes this statement: 

I believe if Jefferson could have discerned the future and could 
have seen how the stage of war would be set by ambitious schemers 
and selfish interests in the years to come, the great seer and 
patriot * * * would have insisted that such a provision be 
placed in the Constitution. 

Here is an argument based upon the fancied power of an 
individual to interpret the mind of a statesman who has 
been dead for generations. A statesman who in his day was 
certainly aware of his inability to foresee the future condi- 
tions which might arise within his own nation, much less 
those which might arise throughout the rest of the world. 
As for myself, I would rather interpret the attitude of 
Thomas Jefferson in the light of his actions during his ad- 
ministration when he sent the Navy to suppress the Barbary 
pirates. His attitude in that instance is exemplified by the 
words of the old history I studied as a schoolboy: 

Jefferson was a man of peace, but he believed with Benjamin 
Franklin, “If you make yourself a sheep, the wolves will eat you.” 

This fact is most significant throughout the entire com- 
mittee hearings. None of the proponents of this measure 
made any attempt to produce evidence to support their im- 
plication that any war in which this Nation has ever en- 
gaged was brought on by selfish interests, or that such 
interests could ever bring on a war. 

An attempt is made to convince the women of the Nation 
that they are disfranchised upon this question. To my 
mind, such an attempt is a weak effort to befog the issue. 
All the women—at least all of my acquaintance—are aware 
of the existence of the nineteenth amendment to our Consti- 
tution. The demand of our women for equal rights in re- 
spect to suffrage has been justly satisfied. I have heard no 
demand from them for special rights as yet. 

The shades of Washington, Adams, Franklin, and other 
patriots, are brought before the subcommittee and voted in 
favor of the resolution. Another witness states that she be- 
lieves wars in the past were justifiable, strictly necessary, and 
even helpful. She states, however, that since that time vari- 
ous means have developed to settle disputes by peaceable 
means; but neglects, however, to mention these various 
means, or to show where any disputes have been settled by 
them. She continues—nevertheless, at the present time, 
members of various governments have pledged themselves to 
settle disputes by peaceable means and are talking seriously 
and even ambitiously, of another world war. Later on she 
expresses an opinion, “Permanent peace may not be estab- 
lished until the white race has destroyed itself by warfare or 
by the action of war.” In June of 1935 even a very amateur- 
ish student of world affairs should have been able to foresee 
the present trouble in the East. History plainly records that 
belligerency is not confined to the white race alone. 

The author of this resolution makes the plea that with 
our modern methods of communication there would be little 
delay in submitting the matter to the people. On the other 
hand, many of his witnesses, among them Gen. Smedley 
Butler, admits that it would materially delay war, and none 
of them admit it would prevent war. General Butler also 
admits that war has been repeatedly brought on without 
a declaration of war, and speaks of war being brought on 
by a lot of “hot-headed youngsters.” I often wonder how 
the missionaries in China during the Boxer Rebellion in 
1900 would have welcomed a national referendum before 
troops, of which General Butler was a member, could have 
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been dispatched to their relief. Let us hope that none of 
them or their descendants are to be found among the sup- 
porters of this resolution. General Butler would even re- 
strict this ballot to those of military age, plus one woman 
for each voter. 

One witness, a present Member of Congress, after setting 
forth his objections to war in general and the World War 
in particular, winds up with a grand finale that, after all, we 
entered the World War on the wrong side. Seems like a 
question of whose ox was being gored. 

Another witness, who must have been a disappointment 
to his sponsors, supported the resolution by complimenting 
the author on his service by presenting it. At the same time 
he was frank enough to state that he did not know much 
abount the proposition. He further stated that if a refer- 
endum upon the matter was held, that before it could be an 
effective determent to war it would have to be a system of 
plebiscites adopted by all nations. 

Although the resolution is plainly worded so as to apply 
only in case of an invasion of the United States or its 
Territorial possessions, and attack upon its citizens residing 
therein, there were a great many statements which plainly 
showed that those in support did not understand the real 
meaning of the resolution. Some said it would not apply in 
case of blockades, violation of the Monroe Doctrine, declara- 
tion of war by foreign powers, or attack upon our commerce 
upon the high seas. The statement was even made that our 
situation to the south was of such a nature as to guarantee 
our security from that quarter. 

Then follows 45 pages of reproduction of letters, bearing 
on the resolution, most of them dealing only in vague gen- 
eralities and even less to the point and showing even less 
forethought, if possible, than the testimony before the 
subcommittee. 

The first section of the resolution, because of its senti- 
mental, hysterical, and demagogic appeal, receives practi- 
cally all of the attention of its proponents. The second sec- 
tion, being lacking in these respects, is scarcely mentioned. 
The members of the subcommittee by their examination of 
the witnesses demonstrates their ability to view the matter 
in its practical light. They asked concrete questions which 
were invariably answered in the abstract. The composite 
testimony of the proponents of this measure shows them to 
be totally unacquainted with the proposition except as to 
its bare generalities. The horrors of war are kept in the 
foreground; but the dire consequences which would in- 
evitably result to a nation conquered by force of arms are 
not mentioned. The whole matter is a fine example of a 
group of well-intentioned individuals, being influenced by 
their good intentions to such an extent that they lose sight 
of the real point at issue—an adequate national defense. 


A Referendum On War and the Rights of the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY C. LUCKEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker and colleagues of 
the House of Representatives, I believe that great public 
questions should be freely discussed. I believe that a measure 
which has received such widespread public attention and 
support as the Ludlow war referendum resolution is worthy 
of consideration. Great public issues cannot be locked behind 
a cloak of silence. The vote we have just taken attempts to 
do just that. By a bare majority this House of Representa- 
tives has refused to allow the Ludlow war referendum to be 
considered on its merits in open debate. 


No rancor or animosity resulting from the vote of this body 
exists within me. I believed, and do now believe, that the 
people should be allowed to express their opinion on whether 
or not we should send our troops to fight on foreign battle- 
fields. I recognize the fact that we cannot all see eye to eye 
upon such an issue. Perhaps time and experience will change 
individual views. Believing as I do in the merits of the war 
referendum which you have just refused to consider, I submit 
my views. 

“War is not an act of God but is the crime of man.” In 
those few words President Woodrow Wilson voiced one of the 
greatest truths ever spoken. The Ludlow resolution is not a 
cure-all against war but merely the question of whether or 
not every American citizen has the right to raise his or her 
voice to say that we, as a people and as a nation, should be 
participants in war—the crime of man. There is no subject 
upon which I would rather devote my humble efforts than 
this peace amendment to our Constitution. 

In spite of the attacks that have been made against the 
proposed war referendum, there is only one question involved. 
That is whether or not the people living in a democracy have 
a right to vote on whether they will go to Europe, Asia, or 
Africa to take part in a war between other countries. 

A powerful and well-organized lobby has been formed to 
beat this resolution. It started a few days before the two 
hundred and eighteenth signature was added to the discharge 
petition which brought this measure to the floor for con- 
sideration and a vote. Wholesale attempts have been made 
to distort the effects of this amendment to our Constitution, 
Behind high-sounding but empty shibboleths, and with con- 
tinual drum thumping, flag waving, and other equally an- 
cient dodges, an attempt has been made to persuade this 
Congress and the American people that the adoption of this 
resolution would destroy our form of government, render us 
helpless before attack, destroy American prestige in the 
world society, and make international cooperation impos- 
sible. There is no question but that many of those opposed 
to this amendment are sincere. I want to analyze the 
Ludlow resolution and the attacks that have been made 
against it. 

Just what is the war-referendum amendment? 

It is so simple that a schoolboy can understand it. No 
Philadelphia lawyer is needed to interpret its meaning. Ad- 
mittedly the measure is imperfect in its present form. How 
many measures coming before Congress are passed in their 
original wording and without changes? All of us know that 
the whole purpose of debate and discussion is based upon 
the need for careful consideration and strengthening of the 
legislation under consideration. The author and sponsors 
of the war referendum are willing to strengthen it and have 
stated so repeatedly. Several amendments to the original 
text have been accepted already by the sponsors and should 
be considered as an integral part of the resolution. These 
amendments meet the only valid arguments that have been 
raised against the passage of the measure. Before I take 
up these amendments I want to quote the text of the reso- 
lution as it now stands. I quote: 

Except in the event of an invasion of the United States or its 
territorial possessions and attack upon its citizens residing therein, 
the authority to declare war and to send armed forces to engage 
in war beyond the geographical limits of the United States shall 
not become effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes 
cast thereon in a Nation-wide referendum. Congress, when it 
deems a national crisis to exist, shall by concurrent resolution refer 
the question of war or peace to the citizens of the States, the 
question to be voted on being: Shall the United States declare war 
on ? Congress shall otherwise by law provide for the en- 
forcement of this section. 


The author and sponsors of this resolution are already on 
record as being in favor of an amendment that would extend 
the power of Congress to declare war, without a referen- 
dum, in the event of an attack upon any North or South 
American country by a non-American power. That change 
amply takes care of those who fear that this war referen- 
dum would destroy the Monroe Doctrine. It also takes care 
of the arguments that this war referendum would make 
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Congress incapable of blocking an attempt upon the part of 
a non-American power to establish a base upon this con- 
tinent from which they might later attack our country. 
This amendment would completely block the argument that 
the establishment of the war referendum would make us 
incapable of defending the Panama Canal against foreign 
aggression. 

The sponsors of this resolution have no intention of plac- 
ing our Navy in a position where it cannot defend itself 
against enemy attack. A merchant vessel or armed ship of 
war belonging to this country and sailing upon the high 
seas is as much a part of our territorial possessions as is my 
own State of Nebraska. International law has recognized 
that fact consistently. If there are those of you who believe 
that a war referendum would prevent our Navy from de- 
fending itself, then place such an amendment in the resolu- 
tion. Perhaps those who have argued such a point would 
hardly desire to sponsor such an amendment in the face of 
such a well-known doctrine of international law affecting 
ships upon the high seas. 

A third amendment, against which there can be little 
opposition, is the one which would make the organization 
and preparation of an invading army an act tantamount to 
actual invasion. Repeatedly we have heard that it would 
be utter folly for this country to stand idly by while a for- 
eign power completed all its plans for an invasion of our 
territory. Of course, such an action would be ridiculous. I 
might point out that there is no provision in the Ludlow 
resolution which in any way prevents our War Department 
from concentrating troops at any point of expected or poten- 
tial attack. There is nothing to prevent our Navy Depart- 
ment from massing its fleets and placing them anywhere on 
the high seas where they would be in a position to repel 
or hold off an invading force. The only limitation placed 
on our defense forces under this resolution is that which 
would prevent them from using the armed forces of the 
United States on the soil of or in the territorial waters of 
a foreign power. 

This question of preparedness against a potential invasion 
raises a rather humorous and ridiculous situation within the 
ranks of the opposition to the war referendum. One group 
loudly protests that the war referendum would ruin us be- 
cause it would allow an enemy to make all his preparations 
and actually attack us before we could decide to go to war. 
That view has been repeatedly put forward even in spite of 
the fact that those making the statement know full well 
that the sponsors of the referendum are agreed on making 
such invasionary preparations an act identical to actual 
invasion. The other evening over station WOL I heard the 
other side of the opposition’s attack on this point. The 
speaker, unknown to me because I tuned in a little late, 
jeered at the sponsors of the referendum for being willing to 
accept an amendment of this type. The sum and substance 
of his argument was that no one could imagine an enemy 
power preparing a vast invading army with our knowl- 
edge. His point of view was that any attack upon us would 
be entirely a surprise affair. His beliefs hardly coincide with 
the beliefs of the leading militarists who oppose the refer- 
endum. One group of the opposition cites the danger of 
‘allowing invading forces to be prepared, while the other 
group scoffs at the idea that we could have knowledge of 
‘such a movement up to the time of attack. The first group 
has been answered by the proposed amendment; the other 
needs no answer because there is no handicap whatsoever 
placed upon present war-making powers in the event of a 
surprise attack. 

Some have questioned whether or not the present measure 
makes mandatory upon Congress the calling of a ref- 
erendum. In my opinion it is mandatory. If I am wrong 
then it should be made mandatory. Others have suggested 
that the referendum could be evaded by our resorting to 
undeclared war. That point is worthy of some consideration. 

At the present time our State Department and our Presi- 
dent have made it clear to us that there is no war going on 
in China. We have been told that the wholesale bombings 
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being carried on by the international racketeers who lead 
the Japanese army are not acts of war. If that is true we 
may as well believe that the dead are not dead, that the 
wounded are not wounded, and that the American gunboat 
Panay is still convoying Standard Oil tankers up the Yangtze 
River, The question of whether a war is a war or not has 
become a legalistic myth to cover up a situation of interna- 
tional anarchy where certainly the dead are no myth. That 
this country would ever resort to undeclared war is un- 
thinkable. The unknown future might change our ideas 
on that score, but it is to be seriously doubted. The war 
referendum would prevent our becoming participants in an 
aggressionary act of that type because it prohibits the use 
of armed troops on foreign soil without a referendum being 
held which would establish a state of war. Perhaps here 
we have hit directly upon the reasons for a large part of the 
opposition to the enactment of a war-referendum amendment 
to our Constitution. 
THE WAR REFERENDUM AND ITS EFFECT UPON REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 

We have repeatedly been told that the establishment of a 
referendum on foreign war would destroy our system of 
representative government. Just how much truth is there 
in such an argument? 

We all know that declaration of war is the greatest power 
possessed by a sovereign government. There is no act of a 
people or its government that has such far-reaching effects as 
a declaration of war. Because of the exigencies of wartime 
conditions, dictatorial powers must be placed in the hands 
of the Chief Executive. Rights of individual freedom, as- 
semblage, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
property rights in wartimes are suspended. The Govern- 
ment conscripts the manhood of America and diverts our 
entire economic processes toward one end—that of winning 
the war. In order to finance the war huge loans have to be 
floated, thus placing a burden of debt not upon the officers of 
the Government, but upon the people of the United States. 
Hospitalization, pensions, and other war costs continue to 
mount up for long years after the last gun has been fired. 
The economic order must be readjusted and brought back 
to normalcy, and depression follows in its wake. The period 
following the break-down of the highly centralized wartime 
government to the more democratic government of peace 
offers the golden opportunity for the rise of fascism, com- 
munism, and the overthrow of existing forms of government. 
Look at today’s map of Europe and see if you can find a 
dictatorship that was not established directly out of and 
because of war-produced conditions. 

When the founders of the Constitution completed their 
task they had no conception of the changes that would 
come. Conscription was unthought of to those great Ameri- 
cans. The ultimate growth of our country could not have 
been foreseen any more than could the development of 
communication and transportation. Modern forms and 
practices of war were undreamed of in the days of the birth 
of our Constitution. The powers given to the President and 
the Congress in that document were given to fit conditions 
that existed then. However, those conditions no longer exist. 
The expansion of American capital in the last 250 years and 
the resultant increase in American investments in foreign 
lands has produced a set of conditions entirely different from 
those within the knowledge or experience of the framers of 
the Constitution. Little did they dream of the day when 
huge corporations and banks would demand of their Govern- 
ment armed protection for their foreign, private invest- 
ments. Little did they dream of the day when individuals 
would demand of their Government that it send bullets to 
follow dollars. 

Today there is absolutely no check upon the power of the 
President and the Secretary of State to carry us into war. 
In the words of the arch critic of the war referendum, the 
Honorable Henry L. Stimson— 

International war is merely the final act of long-drawn-out 
national policy, the product of many prior decisions, and the 
weighing of many divergent considerations. 
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The policies and decisions to which Mr. Stimson refers are 
entirely outside the jurisdiction of Congress. How com- 
pletely such decisions and policies are outside of the control 
of Congress is illustrated in the case of our present neutrality 
law. Regardless of whether or not the Neutrality Act should 
or should not be placed in effect, it still remains that it has 
not been invoked in the present Sino-Japanese conflict. The 
President and State Department have based their action 
around the technicality that neither China nor Japan have 
declared war. Our present Neutrality Act is thus at the 
complete discretion of the Chief Executive and his principal 
adviser on such affairs, the Secretary of State. Already sev- 
eral international incidents have occurred that are provoca- 
tive of war. Time and fortune will tell whether or not more 
such incidents will follow. Enough of those incidents would 
throw us into the holocaust of war just as surely as did the 
incidents of 1914 to 1916 throw us into the World War. 

It has been argued that our present system placed the 
war-making decision within the hands of experts. Just how 
expert the Congress may be is open to grave question. Com- 
plete and full information on international affairs is hard to 
get on the part of Congress. Just the other day the Senate 
had to pass a resolution to force an official statement from 
the State Department in regard to the extent of American 
investments, names of principal investors, number of troops, 
and number of nationals now in China. Turn back to the 
wartime CONGRESSIONAL Records and read the debates that 
went on in regard to the cargo of the ill-fated Lusitania. 
From the day that the Lusitania went to the bottom of the 
sea to this, Congress has never been able to secure a copy of 
the official manifest of that ship. Whether or not it carried 
contraband of war was not revealed to Congress. It was not 
until 1936 that the State Department allowed the release of 
even a summary of that cargo, which showed conclusively 
that the Lusitania did carry a great amount of contraband 
of war. Mr. Carlton Savage in the State Department publi- 
cation, Policy of the United States Toward Maritime Com- 
merce, volume II, 1936, pages 323 to 340, reproduces the 
report made by Dudley Field Malone, collector of customs of 
the port of New York, to Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
dated June 4, 1915. The Congress and its committees may 
have been experts, but the fact remains that even an expert, 
when denied accurate information on a subject, can scarcely 
ke expected to make an expert judgment. 

One other aspect of the effect of a war referendum upon 
representative government arises from our past experience 
in declaring wars when our country was not invaded. Never 
has a President or Congress been elected to office on the 
platform that they would take us into a foreign war. Presi- 
dent Wilson and the Democratic Congress that declared war 
on Germany were elected on the slogan, “He kept us out of 
war.” The Democratic Party lost control of Congress during 
the actual progress of that war. If we had a system of rep- 
resentative government where the Chief Executive and Con- 
gress were elected on each specific issue, a declaration of war 
would be a truly representative act and could properly be 
considered as being representative of the will of the people. 
Our whole Government rests upon the will of the governed, 
and it is difficult to understand how securing an expression 
of the will of the people could recall such a Government. 
On a question such as declaring a foreign war which involves 
not only the present but future of the lives, happiness, and 
prosperity of our people, surely they have the right to be 
consulted. 

The Democratic Party in 1924 placed in their platform an 
approval of the war referendum. At that time they cer- 
tainly did not feel that such a referendum was inimical to 
representative government. The chairman of the platform 
committee was our present Attorney General, Mr. Cummings, 
Serving on that committee were four distinguished gentle- 
men now in the Senate—Senators PITTMAN, Pope, WALSH, 
and King. The chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and presiding officer of the convention was our pres- 
ent Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull. The convention 
that unanimously adopted the platform numbered such dis- 


tinguished statesmen of the present day as our President, 

Vice President, two members of the Cabinet, and a large 

number of the present Members of the House and Senate. 
THE WAR REFERENDUM AND AMERICAN PRESTIGE ABROAD 

Captious critics have stated that the proposed amend- 
ment to our Constitution would destroy American prestige 
abroad. It is to be first remembered that this proposed 
amendment does not in any way limit the President or Con- 
gress against taking any action other than foreign war to 
maintain this so-called prestige.. Embargoes, boycotts, sanc- 
tions, or any other form of action is not contemplated in this 
proposal. Therefore, it is perfectly clear that the prestige 
the critics are talking about is only that prestige which is 
maintained by our continually holding a big stick over the 
heads of our fellow members of the society of nations. 
That big-stick prestige is certainly a fine demonstration of 
the good-neighbor policy. 

If the future of American prestige in this world is to be 
maintained only by the constant threat of our licking every 
country that does not see things our way, then we are in for 
a long and tough battle. In all the history of the world 
there has never been an example where friendly relations, 
good will, and mutual cooperation between nations have been 
developed by the threat of invasion. If such were possible, 
France and Germany should today be the greatest coopera- 
tors in the world. Glance over the history of those two 
countries and their mutual relations and find the proof for 
the efficiency of military threats in the building of better 
relations. 

If this prestige in the world that the critics are so anxious 
to maintain is only the prestige that can be built up on a 
policy of threats, then we have a long way to go toward the 
establishment of that prestige. We cannot and will not 
adopt such a policy, and we will not discard our good-neigh- 
bor policy. 

THE WAR REFERENDUM AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

To those of you who have stated that a war referendum 
would make international cooperation more difficult I would 
like to say just a few words. Beyond all shadow of doubt, 
international cooperation would be made more difficult if our 
people had a right to vote on foreign wars—provided that the 
cooperation to be given was one of armed invasion of foreign 
soil. The war referendum in no way handicaps this country 
in its attempts toward peaceful international cooperation. 
This referendum is on war and the use of our soldiers and 
sailors on foreign shores. 

One of the greatest achievements of the United States has 
been that of its adherence to the principles established by 
George Washington in his Farewell Address. In that speech 
he urgently recommended that we maintain our friendly rela- 
tions with all foreign powers but that we make no entangling 
alliances. Today there is a strong sentiment in this country 
toward an Anglo-American alliance. The powerful New 
York Post has been a constant advocate of such an alliance. 
Many of the prominent business and political leaders of our 
times have been and now are proponents of such an alliance. 
In the final analysis this Anglo-American alliance business 
works down to a point where we pull the British chestnuts 
out of the fire. 

Thus far the cooperative ventures that we have been asked 
to take in concert with European powers have had a singular 
history. They tried to get us to actively cooperate with them 
in the Italo-Ethiopian war. Through our Neutrality Act we 
did the best cooperating of any world power on the globe. 
Great Britain led in the drive for sanctions against Italy, but 
what happened? Great Britain deserted the sanctionist 
group in order that she might make profit through the sale 
of oil and gasoline. Sir Samuel Hoare admitted to the House 
of Commons on February 22, 1932, that an embargo on oil 
shipments would have been disastrous to Italy, but he re- 
fused to recommend such action (see Parliamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, fifth series, February 22, 1932, p. 182). 
While the sanctionists and international cooperators were 
sanctioning and cooperating France and England signed the 
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Hoare-Laval pact and made an attempt to buy off Italy by 
giving her a large share of Ethiopia. 

In 1931 Japan started her march into China. Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson, then Secretary of State under President Hoover, 
took the bull by the horns and led a protest against Japan. 
There was a case where this country was willing to cooperate 
to the full extent. The League of Nations rebuked Japan 
at the instigation of Great Britain, but Great Britain refused 
to follow the lead of Secretary Stimson, who wanted to take 
decisive action against Japan. The Japanese violation of the 
Nine Power Pact failed to check Great Britain’s march toward 
trade and profits. Secretary Stimson has clearly set forth 
his views and the British attitude on them in his book, The 
Far Eastern Crisis—New York, 1936, page 99, and following. 
Now Mr. Stimson opposes the Ludlow resolution on the 
grounds that its adoption would endanger international coop- 
eration. The fact that his own actions on the Manchurian 
affair placed this country out on a limb where we were 
deserted by our hoped-for cooperators seems to have left his 
ardor undimmed. We are willing to cooperate with other 
countries, but we have the right to look at such efforts with 
some misgiving because we have found that every time we 
cooperate we get left holding the bag. 

An interesting side light on America’s part in international 
cooperation is found in the January 6, 1938, issue of G. K.’s 
Weekly, a British publication, under the title “Can We Rope 
In America?” The article states that getting America lined 
up to fight British interests in the Orient is the most imme- 
diate practical question in British politics today. I want to 
quote just a few lines from that article: 

The French, though they have similar interests in the Far East, 
are not to be relied upon. The hopes we had of Russian interfer- 
ence have failed. There remains the United States. 

It is commonly said up and down Europe that we can make the 
United States do what we like. 

We got the United States into the Great War on our side, and, 
what was more extraordinary, we managed in the debt business to 
make France the villain of the piece. We have got them—the 


United States—to feel with us against modern Italy, and we have 
got them to talk of ourselves as a “democracy’—which is 


prodigious. 
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The advantages we have in working American opinion and policy 
are very great, and they have been used in the past with so much 
success that those who think we shall win the trick have much to 
say for themselves. 

American opinion is inflammable, and just as we got up the cry 
“to hell with the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs,” so we might get 
up a slogan for the Pacific. 

We are about halfway to our goal. Shall we be able to reach 
it? As things now stand, our chances are—to put it in American— 
about 50-50. 


THE WAR REFERENDUM AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Critics have repeatedly stated that the adoption of this 
war referendum would cripple our national defense. Anyone 
who will carefully study that subject can see that such an 
assertion is not based on fact. 

This referendum contains no provision limiting the efforts 
of our Army and Navy to give us adequate national defense. 
It places no limitation upon the size of our Army and Navy. 
The Army can place its forces anywhere it wants to meet a 
threatened invasion. ‘The further development of our coastal 
defense is unimpaired. 

The amendment to the original resolution to protect our 
Monroe Doctrine makes it impossible for any foreign power 
to establish a base of future operations upon the North and 
South American continents. That amendment adequately 
protects our Panama Canal Zone from foreign aggression. 

Those are the facts in the case. How, then, can this ref- 
erendum weaken our national defense? The answer is sim- 
ple. It does not weaken our defense structure. The whole 
argument of the critics is an appeal to fear—fear of foreign 
invasion. 

As long as we maintain our Army, Navy, and coastal de- 
fenses, invasion is almost a nonexistent danger. The threat 
of invasion is the bogeyman conjured up by the Army and the 
Navy and those who profit by a huge preparedness program 
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to frighten Congress into appropriating more and more money 
to provide more and more jobs for the Army and the Navy. 

Our experiences with the A. E. F. illustrate the difficulties 
ahead of foreign invasion. The most troops we could send 
to France in 1 month was 350,000, and that was after a year 
of developing transportation facilities. During the World 
War we seized, borrowed, and built ships to carry troops and 
supplies across the ocean. We had the complete cooperation 
of all the naval powers of the world. The German fleet was 
bottled up. The ports to which we sent our ships were not 
bristling with guns to keep us away; instead they were eagerly 
welcoming our boys. With all our efforts in the first 5 months 
of the war we were able to send only 500,000 tons of supplies 
for our troops in Europe, and had to secure 2,000,000 addi- 
tional tons of supplies from our allies. Those are the state- 
ments of the man who commanded the service of supplies, 
General Dawes. Our naval experts have figured that it would 
take 580 merchant vessels to transport 300,000 soldiers and 
their supplies across the ocean to invade the United States. 
Can anyone imagine such an armada with the additional 
naval escort that would be required making the trip all at 
one time? 

The British Gallipoli campaign during the World War il- 
lustrates the difficulties of invading hostile territory. Great 
Britain in that campaign not only had complete control of 
the seas, but also had a base of operations on Lemnos Island, 
only 35 miles from the place where the troops were landed. 

Read the testimony of military and naval experts in re- 
gard to the possibilities of an invasion of this country. Ad- 
miral Yarnall has stated that Japan could not possibly attack 
the west coast until she had built a navy at least twice as 
great as our own. The former Chief of Staff, General Mac- 
Arthur, said: 

In the World War * * * in spite of the fact that its 
expeditionary forces were dispatched to permanent ports and bases 
that were in the firm possession of American Allies, and no tac- 
tical operations of any kind were required in order to establish it 
ashore, more than a year elapsed before the American Army could 
place a single division on the battle front * * *. Of all mili- 
tary operations, the one which the soldier dreads the most is a 
forced landing on a hostile shore. It is at that time he is at his 
weakest, the enemy at his strongest. 

The late Admiral Sims, commander of the Atlantic Fleet 
during the World War, said: 

No foreign power or group of powers can operate across the 


oceans and stand a chance in combat with the American Navy and 
planes operating from home bases, 


Attack from the air has been mentioned a number of 
times. To attack us in such a manner, of course, eliminates 
the need for a referendum because this resolution specifically 
provides that in case of invasion a referendum would not be 
held. From the military standpoint such an attack is 
worthy of consideration. In the first place, the airplanes 
that would make such an attack would necessarily have to 
operate from aircraft carriers stationed somewhere off our 
coast. The carriers would have to be close enough to allow 
the raiding planes to return to the carrier. What would 
happen in such a case? Our coastal defenses and planes 
operating from shore bases would meet the invader to repel 
the attack. In the meantime, other planes would put out to 
sink the aircraft carrier hovering off our coast. Our naval 
vessels would join in the attack on the aircraft carrier and 
its escort. From any standpoint, the argument of the 
critics of this war referendum in regard to the weakening 
of our national defense is too weak to stand, Actual 
invasion eliminates the war referendum. Adequate national 
defense makes impossible such an attack. 

My colleagues, I have tried to refrain from appeals to the 
emotions. The arguments that I have stated are incontro- 
vertible facts and should be considered. The people of this 
country have the right to be heard on such a grave ques- 
tion as the declaration of a foreign war. The mothers who 
raise their sons to be cannon fodder have the right to voice 
their beliefs. ‘The fathers of this country have a right to be 
heard on a question that completely destroys everything for 
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which they ever worked. The men of this country have the 
right to be consulted before they are taken from their homes 
to be offered as sacrifices on foreign battlefields. 


Attitude of the American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States on the Lud- 
low Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. BURRWOOD DALY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


LETTERS FROM THE AMERICAN LEGION AND VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. DALY. Mr. Speaker, believing that the attitude of 
the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States on the proposed Ludlow amendment to the 
Constitution should be known to the Congress and the people 
of America, I am incorporating in these remarks letters from 
both mentioned organizations giving their views and the 
reasons therefor. 

The letters are as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1938. 
Hon. J. Burwoop DALY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Daniel J. Doherty, national commander of the American 
Legion, on January 8, 1938, issued the following statement relative 
to the position of the American Legion on the proposed Ludlow 
amendment: 

“The proposed Ludlow amendment contemplates a serious and 
substantial departure from an existing and tried plan of government 
whereby the responsibility for making one of the most vital decisions 
affecting our Nation is reposed in the duly chosen representatives of 
the American y 

“The present is no time to make a questionable experiment in the 
most delicate and far-reaching function that a government can be 
called upon to exercise. No sound reason for such a change has 
been advanced. In truth, none exists. Today, more than ever 
before, we must exemplify faith and confidence in the American 
form of government. 

“The proposed amendment would seriously impair the functions 
and utility of our Department of State, the first line of our national 
defense. Under its terms the entire operation of our national 
defense would be held in abeyance until a decision based on the 
referendum could be made. The necessary delay entailed at so 
crucial a time and in the circumstances requiring such a referen- 
dum would be fatal and jeopardize the safety of the Nation. The 
procedure suggested by the proposed legislation would be cumber- 
some in operation. Productive of dissension and confusion and in 
the final analysis result in a divided Nation. At best the decision 
would be a majority one. 

“The proposed amendment implies lack of confidence on the part 
of our people in their congressional representatives. This is not in 
accord with the facts. Other nations would readily interpret it as 
a sign of weakness. 

“It is impractical, would tend to our whole plan of 
national defense, and without question would invite war. 

“World conditions today demand more than ever an adequate 
national defense, so long advocated by the American Legion as an 
essential factor for peace, and in the event of war an assurance of 
the means to protect the lives of our citizens. Preserve our terri- 
torial integrity and properly equip those upon whom the burden of 
actual warfare rests.” 


Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Director, National Legislative Committee. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1938. 
Hon. J. Burrwoop DALY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On Monday, January 10, 1938, there will 
come up on the floor of the House of Representatives a motion to 
consider House Joint Resolution 199, proposing an amendment to 
the United States Constitution to require that, “except in the event 
of an invasion of the United States or its Territorial possessions and 
ettack upon its citizens residing therein,” a declaration of war by 
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Congress shall become effective only after confirmed by a majority 
of all votes cast in a Nation-wide referendum. 

Inasmuch as the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
has not, at any of its national encampments, considered any reso- 
lution to endorse or to oppose any such amendment, it has not 
previously taken any position on this question. Between national 
encampments of the V. F. W., its national council of administra- 
tion is empowered to determine policies not inconsistent with 
encampment action. y Commander in Chief Scott P. 
Squyres, sent out a special letter a few days ago to all national 
officers, council members, and department commanders, requesting 
their reactions to such resolution. 

Answers by telegram or by letter have so far been received from 
28 national officers and council members and from 41 department 
commanders, and only 2 such officers express favor to such pro- 
posed war referendum. The others express opposition thereto for 
such reasons as that its adoption would: 

1. Invite aggressor nations flagrantly to violate the rights of the 
United States (and probably of other American countries in dis- 
regard of the Monroe Doctrine) and thus lead to wars otherwise 
avoidable, rather than being any assurance of peace. 

2. Make it very difficult for the President (and State Depart- 
ment) effectively to negotiate agreements with other nations de- 
signed toward world peace, and thus discourage friendly and orderly 
intercourse among nations. 

3. Subject the people of the United States to conflicting inten- 
sive propaganda campaigns, designed to inflame a majority to 
vote for war, and to arouse the embittered resistance of the minor- 
ity, in various sections of the country, against the effective con- 
duct of any such unavoidable war. 

4. Be inconsistent with and destructive of our Constitution’s 
fundamental principle of a responsible representative form of 
government. 

5. Weaken the defense of our Nation, be dangerous for the 
of America, inopportune, impracticable, unsound, unworkable. 

6. Encourage undeclared warfare. 

Our organization—being composed solely of overseas combat- 
badge veterans of foreign wars, campaigns, or expeditions in which 
the United States has been engaged, who know the horror of war 
from actual experience—has previously gone on record as in favor 
of a program to keep America out of war, by the profit out 
of war, by government control of munitions, by a strict neutrality 
pare no foreign entanglements, and by an adequate national 

ense. 

As a part of such program the Veterans of Foreign Wars recently 
sponsored the Nation-wide circulation of a petition reading: “We, 
the undersigned citizens of the United States of America, hereby 
call upon the Congress and the President to adopt and apply 
policies designated to keep America out of war and supported by & 
national-defense adequate to preserve and protect our 
country and its people.” Such a method of mobilizing the ex- 
pression of public opinion, as contrasted with a formal referen- 
dum, is typical of our representative form of government, 

In view of these considerations and the practically unanimous 
sentiment of our organization's National and State officers, repre- 
senting, as they do, a cross section of the population of the entire 
United States, we respectfully urge that you work and vote de- 
cisively to defeat this resolution. 

Respectfully yours, 


MILLARD W. RICE, 
Legislative Representative. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 10, 1938. 
The Honorable J. Burrwoop DALY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Daty: Following up our personal conver- 
sation with you concerning the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to provide for a war referendum, I am sure that you will be 
interested to learn that since our letter to you, and to all other 
House Members, as of January 8, 1938, the number of our depart- 
ment commanders who have sent in communications expressing 
opposition has increased to 41, with only one in favor thereof. 

Typical of the answers received are the following: 

“Arizona believes Ludlow bill not answer to problem 
America out of war.’ Ask you to throw entire strength Veterans 
of Foreign Wars against favorable action on Ludlow bill.”—George 
F. Senner, department commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars, De- 

t of Arizona. 

“Am vigorously opposed to Ludlow bill relative to war referen- 
dum. Let's get in there and fight the hell out of its passage. 
Let the world know the V. F. W. wants peace but we don’t want 
peace at any damn price. If you want any heat turned on our 
representatives from Arkansas let me know.”—L. A. French, depart- 
neni commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of Ar- 

nsas. 

“We of the V. F. W. know what war calls for both in questions 
and answers and while I am among those that are very apt to feel 
the pangs of the next war in the same manner that my parents 
had to bear the burden, I still think that the dignity of the Amer- 
ican nation and the people as a whole must be upheld even if it 
becomes necessary to fight.”—Lewis W. Zebley, department com- 
mander, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of Delaware. 

“Proposed amendment most dangerous piece of legislation ever 
submitted to Congress. Personal contact with department staff 
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reveals unanimous opinion against this bill. As department com- 
mander, request our organization vigorously oppose this unpatriotic 
legislation.”—C. E. Adams, department commander, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Department of Kansas. 

“Re let, fourth opposed to, Congressman LupLow’s proposed con- 
stitutional amendment for referendum on war declaration. A 
referendum would have probably put us in World War 2 years 
before we actually entered.”—Fred C. Dent, department com- 
mander, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of Louisiana. 

“Following up our telegram of January 4 relative to the Ludlow 
bill, this matter was placed before our council of administration 
at its regular monthly meeting in the War Memorial on January 5, 
and I am authorized to inform you that the department of Mary- 
land and its representatives are most antagonistic against the 
passage of the Ludlow bill, and are making every effort to have 
this bill killed.“ Herbert C. Bowers, department commander, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of Maryland. 

“All department officers and myself agree that strongest pres- 
sure should be brought by you passage of Ludlow bill. 
Believe if bill is passed it would embarrass the President and Con- 
gress should emergency arise in future. Would leave the country 
open for attack and would also make us look ridiculous in eyes 
of other nations. Would lead to many misinterpretations and 
give impression to foreign nations that America was yellow and 
afraid to fight.“ —P. S. O'Donnell, department commander, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Department of Massachusetts. 

“Opposed to Congressman LupLow’s proposed constitutional 
amendment for referendum on war declarations. A referendum 
would have probably put us in World War 2 years before we 
actually entered.“ Floyd Fausett, department commander, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Department of Mississippi. 

“We are opposed to Ludlow bill, kindly so advise Montana con- 
gressional delegation. We consider this bill a cowardly attack on 
American citizenship and designed to hamstring the Department 
of State and the President. I pledge entire membership in Mon- 
tana being opposed to this nasty bill."—-A. W. Anderson, depart- 
ment commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of 
Montana. 

“Violently opposed to passage of Ludlow bill proposing war ref- 
erendum.”—Thomas V. Fields, department commander, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Department of New Jersey. 

“I positively agree with the contentions of those opposed to the 
adoption of the so-called Ludlow bill which calls for a referendum 
before the United States can enter a state of war. A survey of 
the membership of this department indicates that all within our 
department are in accord with the opposition which I am register- 
ing against the passage of this bill. — Thomas P. Layer, depart- 
ment commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of New 
York. 

“With full confidence in the Congress of the United States to 
determine if war be declared I urge opposition to Ludlow bill by 
our organization.”—Paul H. , department commander, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Department of Oklahoma. 

“Membership of Department of Pennsylvania, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, is opposed to Ludlow referendum bill. Proposal of Congress- 
man Luptow is not in keeping with principles of American 
Democracy.”—John V. Horan, department commander, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Department of Pennsylvania. 

“Public not sufficiently informed on international affairs to make 
decisions on matters of such gravity as problem of whether or not 
to declare war. Department of Tennessee, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, considers Ludlow bill dangerous and urges its defeat.“ 
Henry P. Smith, department commander, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of Tennessee. 

“Recommend that Veterans of Foreign Wars take a militant 
stand against proposed war referendum. In my opinion if those 
sponsoring bill desire to keep America out of war they should 
adopt the program proposed by this organization.“ —F. L. Pruitt, 
department commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of 
Washington. 

The members of our outfit are very anxious to avoid the necessity 
for war for themselves, their sons, their neighbors, but obviously 
do not believe that a war referendum is the right method, and 
fear rather that such war referendum amendment would prove 
very dangerous to the peace of America, both externally and in- 


y. 
Respectfully yours, 
15 JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
Chairman National Legislative Committee. 


Shall the People Vote on a Foreign War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the great ques- 
tion before us now, on which the rules of the House permit 
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only 20 minutes of debate, is a vitally important matter as 
to whether the House shall consider the Ludlow proposed 
amendment calling for a referendum of the American people 
before this Nation engages in a foreign war. As one of the 
first 50 signers of the Ludlow discharge petition, I feel that 
it is unfortunate that we must, under the rules, have a vote 
on the consideration of this resolution today. This whole 
proposal is not a matter for snap judgment, nor can it right- 
fully be considered in the light of temporary circumstances 
nor diplomatic crises. 

While I was at home Christmas I was asked whether I 
had signed the Ludlow petition as a result of the Panay in- 
cident. I replied that I had affixed my signature last spring 
before the crises had developed in the Far East, and that I 
had been giving some thought to such a proposition for the 
past 20 years. 

Certainly I would not want to embarrass the administra- 
tion in dealing with our present foreign affairs. When we 
are planning for a long future and proposing a change in the 
fundamental law it is extremely unfortunate that temporary 
expediency must determine our action. No doubt many 
Members who believe firmly in the principle of the Ludlow 
amendment will be constrained to subjugate their own views 
in order that they may not embarrass our diplomats at this 
time. Certainly I do not want to weaken the arm of our 
diplomacy, but I should like to protect American diplomacy 
against the wrong kind of pressure, and at the same time 
protect the American people in their sovereign right in the 
most important decision which any nation ever has to make. 

It is often urged that this proposal is unsound in principle, 
because a nation which we believed we might have to fight 
could take advantage of the long delay while we were having 
a vote in the matter. I do not think much of that objection. 
It presupposes that we would have no defenses, and I for 
one am not willing that this rich country of ours will ever be 
defenseless. Then, too, I am assuming that we shall 
strengthen our present defenses and that our President, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, shall be able 
to deal firmly enough with any power in any part of the 
world. I firmly believe that at this present moment no 
nation with which we might need to be in war could do us 
material harm while the American people made the great 
decision. 

It is true that the fathers 150 years ago wrote into the 
Constitution that Congress shall declare war. Think for a 
moment of the remarkable changes in communication that 
have taken place. It would no more take several months 
for a vote on a war question today than it would require 30 
days for a man now to come from Nashville, Tenn., to this 
capital, as was required of Andrew Jackson 100 years ago. 
Those who attempt to frighten us by the suggestion that a 
vote on a war declaration would tie our hands while our 
enemy pounced upon us, are overemphasizing the lightning 
speed of the action of our possible enemy and also the snail- 
pace of our own decision in the matter. It is quite the 
modern American practice to demand a referendum on bond 
issues and the spending of money. Why should it be thought 
foolish, or un-American, to have a referendum on the spend- 
ing of lives and blood? 

Congress is not continuously in session. If not sitting at 
the time of a crisis, it must be called. In a great emergency 
the President can “go to people” now with a greater facility 
than former Presidents could “go to Congress.” Today the 
voice of the President can reach the people as easily as the 
voice of Woodrow Wilson reached Congress on April 6, 1917. 
Is the President under our Constitution hampered in his 
dealing with other governments, because it requires the vote 
of Congress to back him up? How much more would he be 
hampered, if it required the vote of the Nation to back 
him up? 

It has been contended that the Ludlow amendment is not 
in the best form. Possibly it does need revision and amend- 
ment. I wish that we might perfect it and make it safe as 
well as fair. I believe ultimately that the American people 
will require it. Consideration of this proposal may be de- 
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feated today but it shall not be for long. I am convinced 
that this general idea represents the will of the sovereign 
Nation. Our wholesale participation in any future foreign 
war will eventually be a matter for the decision of the 
people. I believe a “safe and sane,” as well as a fair and 
just, provision can and will be evolved. 


The Tragedy of Racial Minorities in Rumania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech 
delivered by me, appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
January 11, 1928: 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, on December 12, 
1927, I introduced a resolution in the House of Representatives 
calling upon Calvin Coolidge to intercede in the name of humanity 
against the outrageous treatment of Rumania against its racial 
minorities and particularly the Jewish people, and failing in that 
to bring about the abrogation of the treaties between the Kingdom 
of Rumania and the Government of the United States. 

On December 20, 1927, while speaking on the alien custodian 
bill I concluded my speech in the House of Representatives by 
saying: 

“Through the passage of this alien-property bill we are not 
assisting the Imperial Government of Germany, but we are com- 
ing to the rescue of Germany that has given to the world such 
eminent names as Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Lessing, Kant, Shopen- 
hauer, Erlich, Hahneman, Wassermann, Koch, Einstein, Wagner, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Holbein, and Karl Marx, men whose 
names are famous in the roles of science, art, literature, philosophy, 


them in the forefront of the civilized nations of the world. 
use. 

3 reason for my voting for this alien- property bill, which 

provides for the settlement of claims of American nationals against 

Germany and of German nationals against the United States, for 

the legitimate return of all property of German nationals held by 

the Alien Custodian, 


hereby serve notice upon the membership of this historic body 
that when the claims of Rumania shall come before this House 


when we Americans, liberty 
voices, through the membership of this House, that religious in- 
tolerance and religious bigotry practiced through 
cres, and ons must cease. In the name of the people of 
the United States and in behalf of the Fourteenth Congressional 
District of New York, which I have the honor to represent in Con- 
gress, I demand that the Rumanian Government grant 
Political protection to all of its subjects under its jurisdiction 
and, above all, at once stop the barbarous and cruel treatment of 
innocent Jewish citizens and protect their life and property, in 
accordance with the covenants of existing treaties between the 
of Rumania and the Government of the United States. 
[Applause.]” 
Since that time, through the instrumentality of that brilliant 
and distinguished constitutional lawyer, Mr. Louis Marshall, the 
great patriarch and leader of the Jewish people of the United 
States, we have held several conferences with His Excellency the 
Honorable George Cretziano, the minister of Rumania, regarding 
the inhuman treatment accorded the Jewish people in Rumania, 
We told His Excellency that the position of the Jew in Rumania 
has always been a delicate one—treated as aliens in the Iand of 
their birth, denied enfranchisement as citizens of Rumania, re- 
fused admission to many of the learned professions, for many years 
prior to the Great War prohibited by governmental order from 
engaging in certain definite trades and businesses, and, above all, 
persecuted in the land to which they had given their lifeblood. 
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Recently the civilized world was amazed to read of the atrocities 
and inhuman treatment perpetrated by certain elements of the 
Rumanian students upon Jewish subjects of Rumania. Humanity 
was shocked, indeed, to read of the attacks upon the Jewish peo- 
ple and their property, the shameful desecration of their houses 
of worship and synagogues, the disturbances of their places of 
burial, and the physical indignities to which the Jewish citizens 
were subjected. In view of these happenings it is a refreshing 
commentary on the advance of civilization that the accredited 
representative of that great power, the Kingdom of Rumania, 
His Excellency George Cretziano, does not seek to deny the mis- 
deeds of some of its individual citizens, but instead manfully re- 
grets their occurrence, professes profound sorrow concerning the 
outrageous treatment against them, and through his Government 
is anxious to make adequate amends to the victims of such un- 
fortunate tragedies, coupled with the authorized assurances from 
his Government to the civilized world that such shocking inci- 
dents will never again be tolerated in the pale of its jurisdiction. 

It affords me, therefore, very great pleasure to testify Personally 
to the gracious and courteous manner in which His Excellency the 
Honorable George Cretziano cooperated with Louis Marshall and 
myself by promising that such intolerable and inhuman conditions 
will never again be tolerated by the Government of Rumania. I 
take this opportunity of thanking the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the membership of this House for having 
granted me unanimous consent to insert the correspondence be- 
tween His Excellency the Honorable George Cretziano and myself, 
which is as follows: 


W eee — 

asi D. C, Jan 7, 1928. 

The Honorable Dr. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH, pay 
Member of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN Smovien;: It has come to my knowledge 
that you have introduced in the House of Representatives a reso- 
lution asking the American Government to abrogate the treaties 
now existing between the United States and my country and to 
intervene in behalf of the Jewish minorities of my country. I 
consider it my duty to give you information which will prove to 
you that my Government, far from encouraging anti-Semitic dis- 
turbances, has taken all the measures to punish the guilty, to 
indemnify the victims, and to avoid a repetition of similar occur- 
rences without waiting for any outside suggestion or intervention 
=e part of a foreign government or parliament. 

cannot help feeling that, far from bringing about a ha and 
lasting solution of this problem, action such as you have ps La liber 
is likely to react unfavorably upon the Rumanian Jews themselves, 
for not only the Rumanian Government and people but even Jews, 
who are striving to establish a better understanding between the 
Jewish and Rumanian population, would resent even a suggestion 
of the immission of a foreign power in the internal affairs of their 
country. In my opinion, cooperation between the Jews of the 
United States and the Government of Rumania, which is moved by 
a sincere desire to permanently remedy the situation, would be of 
far more service to accomplish the common purpose that we have 

ew. 

By frankly facing the situation and calmly analyzing the facts, a 
via media to remove all causes of friction and to establish harmony 
in the future among the various races and creeds within the 
Rumanian Nation may be found which will redound to the mutual 
Satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

Now what are the facts? A body of students, taking advan 
of the state of depression created in the coun by che adie 
disappearance of a powerful personality, 
got out of hand, and before the authorities had time to mobilize 


sources unfriendly to Ru- 
mania in Budapest and other parts of central Europe, which were 
exaggerated. The truth is that, while a considerable number of 
individuals were maltreated and a number of synagogues and their 
contents desecrated and damaged, in spite of reports to the con- 
trary happily no lives were lost. 

These incidents are very regrettable, and the Rumanian Govern- 
ment not only deplores them but swiftly took measures to punish 
those officials who were found > ape and to make reparation 
for the damage done. The prefect Oradea Mare and the police 
prefects of Oradea Mare and Cluj were immediately dismissed, and 
400 students were arrested on their return to Bucharest. In addi- 
tion to this, their cases were referred to the military court and, ac- 
cording to telegraphic information received from my Government 
a first series of offenders has been tried by a court martial for theft 
and devastation during the anti-Jewish riots at Oradea Mare on 
December 6, and have been sentenced variously to from 10 days to 5 
months in jail. The senate of the Rumanian universities has ex- 
pelled forever from all Rumanian universities the students proved 
guilty of theft, profanation, and devastation, while those found 
guilty of lesser offenses will be expelled for 1 year. Those holding 
scholarships will forfeit their subsidies. The Government has intro- 
duced a bill in Parliament for an appropriation to indemnify Mr. 
Keller, an American citizen who was injured, and to restore the 
synagogues to their previous state. No government can do more by 
way of reparation for such misdeeds under the circumstances. 

Rumania has been accused repeatedly of anti-Semitism. So 
far as the people of Rumania as a whole are concerned, this charge 
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is unwarranted. There are, unfortunately, individual agitators 
who for selfish reasons have sought to spread this hateful disease, 
regardless of the blot that they are placing upon the good name 
and the honor of Rumania. It is significant that those Jews who 

the virtue of speaking and acting with moderation and 
who really understand the people of Rumania commend their good 
sense, their peaceful nature, and the freedom from religious intol- 
erance, and are convinced that the majority of Rumanians are 
entirely free from anti-Semitism. 

I can personally assure you of the correctness of this observation. 
Anti-Semitism is practically limited to a portion of the students in 
institutions of higher learning, to a few of their teachers, and to a 
small number of unscrupulous politicians. The latter have 
adopted a platform based on falsehoods and prejudices and calcu- 
lated to mislead the student body into cooperating for the ex- 
ploitation of a falsely conceived patriotism. There is also a theory 
of an economic nature, which has created ill will among various 
of the students and has afforded a pretext for hostile demonstra- 
tions by them. 

The Government is in every way opposed to these mischievous 
theories and to the lawless acts committed by those who entertain 
them and is determined to afford protection to every part of the 
population, This is evidenced by the fact that during the past 
few months additional Jewish schools have been accorded rights 
as public schools, an order which forbade the closing of Jewish 
schools on the Jewish Sabbath has been repealed, orthodox Jewish 
students who attend public schools have been excused from writing 
on Saturdays, Jews have been elected to membership in all munic- 
ipal councils for which elections have been recently held, provi- 
sions have been made in the budgets of municipal councils for 
subventions for the support of schools maintained by the Jewish 
communities. 

With the exception of the recent deplorable occurrences, street 
attacks upon Jews have ceased, and there has been no exclusion of 
them from places of amusement. In the Rumanian Parliament 
preceding that now in office there were 10 anti-Semitic deputies. 
In the present Parliament there is not one. On the other hand, 
the Jews are now represented by 10 deputies and senators, in addi- 
tion to the grand rabbi of Rumania, who, under the constitution, 
is a life member of the senate. The Jews have a large representa- 
tion not only in Rumanian commerce. and industry but also in 
the liberal professions. They are not barred from holding public 
Office or from receiving commissions in the army. They actually 
hold a large number of both. In the United States, where Ru- 
mania has four consulates, there is one Jewish consul; a Jew is 
in charge of a second consulate. On the staff of the Rumanian 
Legation in Washington the bookkeeper and archivist is a Jew. 
The newly created consulate in New Jersey is to be in charge of 
another Jew. 

Much has been said concerning agitation in Rumania by the 
anti-Semitic Party for the establishment of the so-called numerus 
clausus in respect to the admission of Jewish students to institu- 
tions of higher learning. In fact, the contention was made at a 
meeting held in Washington in February last that, so far as Jew- 
ish students in Rumania are concerned, it is not the numerus 
clausus which preyails but numerus nullus, As bearing upon this 
charge, permit me to call your attention to the following official 
figures: 

The total number of students in Rumanian universities and high 
schools is 24,729, of which 20,499 are Christians and 4,230 Jews, 
divided as follows: 


University of Bucharest 
Commercial Academy, Bucharest 
Polytechnic, Bucharest. 
University of Jassy 


Commercial Academy, Cluj. 
University of Cernautzi 
University of Oradea Mare. 
Polytechnic, Timisoara. 


————— — — 


These figures tell their own story. 

It is a source of pride to Rumania that there are few countries 
in the world where the so-called minorities, and especially the 
Jews, receive better opportunities for education and self-develop- 
ment, according to their own ideas and principles, than Rumania. 
Today these minorities have more schools in the newly acquired 
portions of the Rumanian Kingdom than they had under the 
governments of which they formerly constituted a part. When 
Transylvania was a part of Hungary there was not a single Jewish 
public school or high school in that territory. Today there are 
59 elementary schools in the old kingdom, 35 in Transylvania, 2 
in Bucovina, and 48 in Bessarabia. The number of secondary 
schools in the old kingdom is 7, in Transylvania 8, in Bucovina 4, 
and in Bessarabia 21. The Jews, with a population of less than 
a million, also have 1,500 es in Rumania. 


synagogu 

It should also be noted that Rumania has become a party to and 
has accepted the terms of the minority treaty entered into at 
Paris on December 9, 1919, has incorporated them in principle in 
her constitution, and is firmly resolved to exert all her sovereign 
power to accord to all of her inhabitants the equal protection of 
the laws which she has guaranteed to the several racial, religious, 
and linguistic minorities. 
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The Government is firm in its determination to put an end to 
the anti-Semitic agitation which has prevailed among the students 
and to prevent any recurrence of the recent happenings. It is 
hoped that all American Jews who have at heart the well-being of 
their Rumanian coreligionists would cooperate in bringing about 
a complete understanding between them and the non-Jews of 
Rumania. This, I am sure, will be welcomed by them, and will 
redound to the advantage of both, as well as of Rumania. 

A prominent Jewish observer, Mr. Herman Bernstein, in a series 
of articles which he published in the Jewish Tribune on his re- 
turn from Rumania a few months ago, declared himself satisfied 
that “the Rumanian people are really not anti-Semitic,” and 
pointed out that the anti-Jewish agitations are purely artificial 
and are carried out by a handful of students under the leadership 
of two or three second-rate politicians, who were officially and 
publicly disapproved by their political friends and colleagues. (See 
the Jewish Tribune of December 23, 1927.) 

I am happy to state that that able man, one of the greatest 
American Jews, Mr. Louis Marshall, is in complete accord with my 
views when he pleads for moderation and for a cool examination of 
the situation of the Rumanian Jews. His efforts coincide with 
mine; namely, that by a friendly cooperation much more good can 
be accomplished than by exaggerations, denunciations, and inju- 
dicious protests. 

You will recognize the desirability of giving the fullest publicity 
to this statement. The sincerity of your motives cannot be ques- 
tioned. It is easy to understand the impression made upon your 
mind by the occurrences which are condemned by every true 
Rumanian and which naturally aroused your sympathies for your 
religious brethren. Now that you understand that at the very 
time when you introduced the resolution the Rumanian Govern- 
ment had given evidence of its determination that such conditions 
should never again occur and that it had announced its purpose 
to make full reparation for all damages inflicted, you will not 
hesitate to accept the assurances which I have herein given. 

Yours sincerely, 


G. CRETZIANO, 
Minister of Rumania. 


JANUARY 9, 1928. 
His Excellency Mr. GEORGE Crerzrano, 
Rumanian Minister, Washington, D. C. 

Your ExcELLENCY: I am in receipt of your letter of the 7th 
instant concerning the resolution introduced by me in the House 
of Representatives for the abrogation of the treaties now existing 
between the United States and Rumania and for intervention on 
behalf of the Jewish minorities of Rumania. 

I have read and refiected upon what you have said with the 
utmost care and wish to express my appreciation for the detailed 
information given. You have fully appreciated the reason that 
prompted me to introduce the resolution. It was not hostility 
to Rumania, but sympathy for my religious brethren and indig- 
nation at the recent occurrences which shocked the people of this 
country and which you have properly characterized. 

I accept what you have said regarding the attitude of your 
Government toward the Jews of Rumania and what it has done 
and what it intends to do in order to show its abhorrence of the 
lawlessness of those who were responsible for and participated in 
the outbreaks referred to as an assurance that the Jews of Ru- 
mania will be accorded the equal protection of the laws and equal 
educational and other opportunities in accordance with the letter 
and the spirit of the minorities treaty entered into and accepted 
by Rumania on December 9, 1919. On the faith of what you have 
said it will afford me pleasure to incorporate the correspondence 
that has passed between us in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Very cordially yours, 


Wri1t1am Irvine Smovicu, M. C. 


Yet in direct and willfull dereliction of the official assur- 
ances offered through its minister to the United States, the 
Government of Rumania has continued to persecute the Jews 
as well as its other racial and religious minorities, which 
persecutions grow ever more malignant, until the present 
Rumanian ministry has officially proclaimed and cold- 
bloodedly avowed its policy to be the systematic and ruthless 
deprivation of all means of livelihood of the Jews of Ruma- 
nia, the expropriation of their property and their expulsion 
from the country, together with repressive measures of a 
comparable character directed against its other racial and 
religious minorities. As an outraged protest against these 
barbarous brutalities, I introduced the following joint resolu- 
tion in the House of Representatives of the United States 
on January 6, 1938: 

House Joint Resolution 552 


Joint resolution calling upon Franklin Delano Roosevelt to inter- 
cede in the name of humanity against the shameful treatment 
accorded by the Rumanian Government to its religious and 
racial minorities, and, failing to receive adequate satisfaction, to 
bring about the severance of diplomatic relations between the 
Government of the United States and the Kingdom of Rumania 


Whereas, by a solemn covenant made and executed between the 
Principal allied and associated powers and the Kingdom of Ru- 
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mania at Paris, December 9, 1919, the Rumanian Government 
pledged itself to grant complete protection of life and liberty, the 
free exercise of religion, and equal protection before the law to all 
inhabitants of Rumania, without regard to birth, race, language, 
or creed, and to afford to its ethnic and religious minorities equal 
access to and participation in the benefits and privileges of its 


and 
Whereas the Government of Rumania has repeatedly discrimi- 
minority in every conceivable 


discriminatory taxes the Hungarian minority; 
ruthlessly expropriating, confiscating, and ting the assets 
of many H institutions often without any compensation 
whatever; and 

Whereas the Government of Rumania has for many years past 
failed to adopt any effective measures to suppress a violent anti- 
semitic campaign carried on openly and brazenly by an associa- 
tion of corrupt politicians who have directed a vicious campaign of 
lies against the Bible, the Jewish religion, and the Jewish clergy, 
with the avowed object of encouraging conversion to the dominant 
state religion, and have sponsored pogroms, beatings, and dese- 
crations without number directed against Jewish persons and prop- 
erty, all of which the Rumanian Government has condoned, pro- 
tecting and retaining in strategic positions of authority many of 
the moving spirits who sponsor and authorize these infamous 
attacks; and 

Whereas in January 1928 when a joint resolution, similar in 
substance to the present resolution and induced by the earlier 

rsecution of the Jews and other minorities living within the 

rritory of Rumania, was pending in the Congress of the United 
States, the Government of Rumania, through its quondam min- 
ister of the United States, His Excellency the Honorable George 
Cretziano, offered its official assurances that “Anti-Semitism (in 
Rumania) is practically limited to a portion of the students in 
institutions of higher learning, to a few of their teachers, and to 
a small number of unscrupulous politicians. The latter have 
adopted a platform based on falsehoods and prejudice and cal- 
culated to mislead the student body into cooperating for the 
exploitation of a falsely conceived patriotism. * * * The 
Government (of Rumania) is in every way opposed to these mis- 
chlevous theories and to lawless acts committed by those who 
entertain them. * * * The Government is firm in its deter- 
mination to put an end to the antisemitic agitation which has 
prevailed among the students * „ è” which assurances were 
incorporated in and made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
January 11, 1928 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 69, p. 1405); and 

Whereas the Government of Rumania has continued to per- 
secute the Jews living within its borders in direct dereliction of 
the assurances offered through its Minister to the United States, 
which persecutions grow ever greater from day to day and year 
to year; and that the present Rumanian ministry is officially and 
systematically striving to deprive the Jews of all means of live- 
lihood, by @ multitude of unconscionable measures, and has 
avowed its goal to be the expulsion of the more than 1,000,000 
Jews of Rumania from the country and the expropriation of their 
property, together with repressive measures of a comparable char- 
acter directed against the other racial and religious minorities; 
and 

Whereas these appalling onslaughts upon the life, liberty, and 
property of its minorities in contemptuous defiance of the treaties 
of o humanity are but another recurrence of those 
pernicious policies of Rumania which in the past have shocked 
the conscience of the civilized world and which upon a previous 
eccasion of vicious Jewish persecution in Rumania evoked an 
official communication by the American Secretary of State, Mr. 
Fish, to all the American diplomatic representatives stationed in 

stating that “Although * * * as a rule we scrupulously 

abstain from interfering directly or indirectly in the public affairs 
of that quarter, the grievance adverted to is so enormous as to 
impart to it, as it were, a cosmopolitan character, in the redress 
of which all countries, governments, and creeds are alike in- 
terested”; and 

Whereas the historic policy of the Government of the United 
States, enunciated upon that occasion, thereafter became the 
established precedent for the guidance of our statesmen in inter- 
national affairs l to American intervention on behalf of 
the persecuted people of Cuba in 1898, on behalf of the ill-treated 
Christian Armenians in Turkey in 1915 by President Woodrow 
Wilson, on behalf of the persecuted Jews of Rumania in 1870 and 
1902 by Presidents Grant and Roosevelt, and on behalf of the 
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oppressed Jews of Russia by Presidents Arthur, Roosevelt, and 
Taft leading ultimately to the abrogation of the American-Russian 
commercial treaty in 1911 by President Taft; and 

Whereas the utter failure of the Rumanian Government to 
protect the racial and religious minorities within its territorial 
confines in accordance with the obligations of the Rumanian 
Constitution and the solemn covenants of its international treaties 
stigmatizes it as an outcast from the family of nations, calling 
for its arraignment before the world bar of public opinion: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That they y petition Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the President of the United States, to intercede with the 
Rumanian Government to cease its viciously unjust discrimination 
against its racial and religious minorities and above all put an 
end to its cruel and barbarous mistreatment of innocent Jewish 
citizens and protect their lives and property in accordance with 
the covenants of existing international treaties to which the King- 
dom of Rumania is a party; and be it further 

Resolved, That, in the event the Government of Rumania fails 
to comply fully with the humanitarian representations of the 
liberty-loving people of the United States, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, with the Senate concurring, 
thereupon sever diplomatic relations between the Government of 
the United States and the Kingdom of Rumania. 


So responsive was this joint resolution to the feelings and 
sympathies of the American people with those religious and 
racial minorities who may be persecuted in other lands, that 
the Washington Evening Star in its editorial leader of Jan- 
uary 7, 1938, entitled “A Timely Protest,” stated: 

A TIMELY PROTEST 


There is ample precedent and tradition to bulwark the resolu- 
tion introduced in the House yesterday by Representative SIROVICH, 
of New York, protesting against the maltreatment of Jews and 
other racial and religious groups in Rumania. The repressive 
measures just promulgated at Bucharest threaten the existence 
of the country’s entire Jewish population of nearly a million souls, 
They rival in ruthlessness the persecutions which that people 
have suffered in Germany ever since the Reich came under the 
Indeed, every indication is at hand that the Goga 
ministry’s heartless crusade finds its inspiration, as well as its 
counterpart, in the cult of hate which the Hitlers, the Goerings, 
the Goebbelses, and the Streichers have propagated with a ferocity 
that has staggered civilized mankind. 

The Sirovich resolution calls upon President Roosevelt to “inter- 
cede in the name of humanity against the shameful treatment 
by the Rumanian Government of its religious and racial minor- 
ities, and, failing to receive satisfaction, to sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with Rumania.” Over a period of 70 years—for anti-Semitism 
in Rumania is that old—the Washington Government has made 
repeated protests against it. Hamilton Fish, President Grant’s Sec- 
retary of State, in a series of diplomatic representations, in 1870 and 
1872, caused Rumania to be informed that “although the United 
States scrupulously abstains from interfering directly or indirectly 
in the public affairs of Rumania, the grievance in question is so 
enormous as to impart to it a common character in the redress of 
which all countries and governments and creeds are alike inter- 
ested.” In 1902, Secretary of State John Hay reaffirmed the United 
States’ remonstrance against a revival of Rumanian anti-Semitism, 
Mr, Hay pointed out that although this country was not a signa- 
tory to the treaty of Berlin, whereby Rumania, in 1878, obtained 
its independence from Turkey, the United States regarded itself 
justified in the name of humanity and because of the possible 
effect of the immigration of oppressed Jews, to protest against the 
unjust cruelties to which the new Rumanian laws subjected them. 

Of more current interest is the formal undertaking given in 1928 
by the then Rumanian Minister to the United States, Mr. Cretzi- 
ano, that his Government was “firm in its determination to put an 
end” to the anti-Semitic practices which were again raging. The 
pledges in question became a matter of official record through 
their submission to Congress exactly 10 years ago this week. The 
horrors now being visited upon Rumanian Jews turn them into a 
scandalous mockery. 

It is the established and oft-demonstrated policy of the United 
States Government to protest 


Americans in Turkey in 1915; on behalf of the oppressed Jews of 
Russia during the Arthur, Taft, and Roosevelt administrations, 
culminating in abrogation of the Russo-American commercial 
treaty in 1911. If Congress passes the Sirovich resolution authoriz- 
ing a protest to Rumania, it will reflect American resentment of 
as barbarous a species of oppression as the world has witnessed in 
our time. There is every reason to believe that a President of the 
militant humanitarianism of Franklin D. Roosevelt would not hesi- 
tate to carry the wishes of House and Senate into vigorous effect. 


Upon the introduction of House Joint Resolution 552 in 
the House of Representatives of the United States, the Hon- 
orable WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, expressed to me his full and deep sympathy 
with the aforesaid resolution and informed me that but a 
few short weeks before, on October 24, 1937, he, himself, 
had delivered an address before the Alabama conference of 
the Order of the B’nai B'rith, in which he paid tribute to 
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the role played by the Jews in the western world and pro- 
tested vigorously against those benighted men who perse- 
cuted them in some other lands, which speech is appended 
hereto: 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, AT ALABAMA CONFERENCE 
B'NAI B'RITH, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1937, AT JASPER, ALA. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the B'nai B'rith, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I feel myself highly honored on this occasion by being in- 
vited to deliver a short address of welcome and fellowship in its 
largest and truest significance to the members of your organization 
and of the Jewish race who are honoring our little city by your 
presence upon this occasion. I desire to add, if I may, just a word 
in addition to the generous welcome that has been extended to 

ou by our honored mayor, and say to you that we are extremely 
teat as citizens of this community, to have your State conven- 
tion meet in our little city; and I am happy in my heart today 
to have the privilege of meeting with my Jewish friends. I am 
happy and derive great satisfaction in breaking bread at your table, 
and it is my purpose to speak just a few words of praise, admira- 
tion, and appreciation of your great race. It is not simply because 

extend to you this symbol of hospitality but through a 
long study of the Jewish race, under its difficulties, its progress, 

and its achievements, I feel that race deserves the sentiments I 

will utter. 

I have studied the history of the Jewish race. It goes back to 
the dawn of civilization, It goes back to the ancient days when 
your great spiritual leaders seemed to have almost actual contact 
with God the Father. What has always impressed me with your 
race has been its unfaltering loyalty to the old-time basic prin- 
ciples of your religious faith and belief. I like to study the Old 
Testament. I feel that no man is fully acquainted with all the 
emotions of human life who is not familiar with Moses, Isaac, 
Jacob, Abraham, and David. I think no musician has regaled the 
ear with sweeter written songs than the psalms of David, that 
great shepherd and spiritual leader of his people, who liked to 
look into the heavens that the Jehovah, God of the Jews, had 
made, and meditate upon Him in the night watches. That spirit- 
ual fidelity of your creed has come down through generations and 
generations through all the centuries, and it adheres today. I was 
struck when I sat down next to Mr. G. May, who has been one 
of our friends for many years and who has lived with us prac- 
tically all of his life, and I said to him, “How are you going to 
get your kosher meat today?” And he says, “Oh, Mrs. Collins has 
prepared some fish for me.” Evidence on his part of his fidelity 
to the old and honorable customs of his forefathers. 

I honor the Jewish race also, my friends, because it appeals to 
the sympathies of men. Dominant in their territory of old Pales- 
tine and in that Old World for thousands of years, when came the 
destruction of their temporal power and they became wanderers 
on the face of the earth wherever they went, under the utmost 
persecution that could be conceived by men, like the Spanish 
Inquisition and the tyranny of the Christian faith sometimes over 
them, everywhere, in the darkest gloom as well as in temporary 
and personal success, they have adhered to the old faith. And you 
know that is one of the reasons that I, as a Gentile and as a 
Christian, honor your race. I honor it because, as a Christian, 
the basic principles of my faith originated with yours. The law 
of Moses, the great Ten Commandments that constitute the basic 
code of all morality everywhere, was handed down to one of your 
race in direct contact with Jehovah, and indeed the philosophy of 
the Sermon on the Mount, which I conceive to be the greatest 
philosophical oration ever uttered by the tongue of man, embraces 
the Golden Rule: Whatsoever you would men do unto you, do 
you likewise unto them,” was the law of the prophets. And when 
questions were asked by inquisitive lawyers of the Nazarene, “What 
is the greatest commandment?” it was a Jewish commandment— 
first, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might”; and, second, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

So, my friends, deep down in my heart and tolerant understand- 
ing, I feel that after all the religious faiths of Christians and Jews 
are not so far removed in the things that count in the realms 
of the spirit. 

I honor your race for the great men it has produced, all out- 
standing men in their callings, trades, professions, and the arts, 
that have honored your blood. For this reason, my mind and 
heart and intelligence do resent to see how some of the great 
dictators of the modern age seek to oppress this great race—like 
this man, “imperial dictator of Germany, Mr. Hitler.” Because the 
great man Einstein was not what Mr. Hitler calls an “Aryan,” he 
is stripped of all decent human rights. And the great teacher, Dr. 
Mann, another Jew, is also expatriated—some of the greatest artists, 
musicians, poets, physicians, and scientists desecrated in the re- 
gard of mankind by him, but not taken from the regard of man- 
kind on their merits. 

Some of the greatest men in the Congress of the United States 
where I serve are Jews, some on high committees, great lawyers, 
great economists, from New York City there are six members, all 
patriotic, honest, and able men. 

Go down all the annals of history and you will find men like 
Judah P. Benjamin, who was attorney general of the Confederacy 
and then went to England and became the greatest lawyer of his 
day. Disraeli, the great Prime Minister of England, who had the 
admiration of the world as a statesman. In the field of letters, 
science, literature, and music, you will find the same excellence. 
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Whoever reads these pages in the study of this great race cannot 
help but feel they are well deserving of this modest praise I am 
undertaking to bestow upon the Jewish race. I wonder sometimes 
if you Jews teach your children as much about your race as we 
Gentiles study. I wonder how many of you have read the great 
lecture delivered some years ago by Zebulon G. Vance, Senator 
from North Carolina, called “The Scattered Nation.” If you have 
not a copy, each of you should get a copy and read it. How many 
of you have read the great speech by Lord Macaulay in the House 
of Commons over 100 years ago when there was up for consid- 
eration a bill to give the Jews of Great Britain equal political 
rights with the other people. If you have not read it, read it, 
I am going to read you these few words from Macaulay's speech. 
They are along the lines of tolerance I have been talking about— 
tolerance of religion, tolerance of race, tolerance of color. I cannot 
understand how any man of intelligence can be prejudiced against 
a man because of his race or blood. The Savior whom I worship 
said, “Come unto me all ye who labor or are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest.” There was no proscription in that invitation. 

Said Macaulay: 

“Another charge has been brought against the Jews, not by my 
honorable friend the member for the University of Oxford—he has 
too much learning and too much good feeling to make such a 
charge—but by the honorable member for Oldham, who has, I am 
sorry to see, quitted his place. (The member for Oldham, it seems, 
had slipped out since Macaulay began talking.) The honorable 
member for Oldham tells us that the Jews are naturally a mean 
race, a sordid race, a money-getting race; that they are averse to 
all honorable callings; that they neither sow nor reap; that they 
have neither flocks nor herds; that usury is the only pursuit for 
which they are fit; that they are destitute of all elevated and 
amiable sentiments. Such, sir, has in every age been the reason- 
ing of bigots. They never fail to plead in justification of perse- 
cution the vices which persecution has engendered. England has 
been to the Jews less than half a country; and we revile them 
because they do not feel for England more than a half patriotism; 
We treat them as slaves, and wonder that they do not regard us 
as brethren. We drive them to mean occupations, and then re- 
proach them for not embracing honorable professions. We long 
forbade them to possess land; and we complain that they chiefly 
occupy themselves in trade. We shut them out from all the paths 
of ambition; and then we despise them for taking refuge in avarice. 
During many ages we have, in all our dealings with them, abused 
our immense superiority of force; and then we are disgusted 
because they have recourse to that cunning which is the natural 
mg universal defense of the weak against the violence of the 
strong. 

“But were they always a mere money-changing, money-getting, 
money-hoarding race? Nobody knows better than my honorable 
friend the member from the University of Oxford that there is 
nothing in their national character which unfits them for the 
highest duties of citizens. He knows that in the infancy of 
civilization, when our island was as savage as New Guinea, when 
letters and arts were still unknown to Athens, when scarcely a 
thatched hut stood on what was afterward the site of Rome, this 
contemned people had their fenced cities and cedar palaces, their 
splendid temple, their fleets of merchant ships, their schools of 
sacred learning, their great statesmen and soldiers, their natural 
philosophers, their historians, and their poets. (Doesn't that make 
your Jewish hearts fill with pride when you hear that?) What na- 
tion ever contended more manfully against overwhelming odds 
for its independence and religion? What nation ever, in its last 
agonies, gave such signal proofs of what may be accomplished by a 
brave despair? And if, in the course of many centuries, the op- 
pressed descendants of warriors and sages have degenerated from 
the qualities of their fathers, if, while excluded from the blessings 
of law and bowed down under the yoke of slavery, they have con- 
tracted some of the vices of outlaws and of slaves, shall we con- 
sider this as a matter of reproach to them? Shall we not rather 
consider it as a matter of shame and remorse to ourselves? Let 
us do justice to them. Let us open to them the door of the 
House of Commons. Let us open to them every career in which 
ability and energy can be displayed. Till we have done this, let 
us not presume to say that there is no genius among the country- 
men of Isaiah, no heroism among the descendants of the Mac- 
cabees. 

“Sir, in supporting the motion of my honorable friend, I am, 
I firmly believe, supporting the honor and the interests of the 
Christian religion. I should think that I insulted that religion if 
I said that it cannot stand unaided by intolerant laws. Without 
such laws it was established, and without such laws it may be 
maintained. It triumphed over the superstitions of the most re- 
fined and of the most savage nations, over the mythology 
of Greece, and the bloody idolatry of the northern forests, It pre- 
vailed over the power and policy of the Roman Empire. It tamed 
the barbarians by whom that empire was overthrown. But all 
these victories were gained not by the help of intolerance but in 
spite of the opposition of intolerance. The whole history of 
Christianity proves that she has little indeed to fear from per- 
secution as a foe but much to fear from persecution as an ally. 
May she long continue to bless our country with her benignant 
influence, strong in her sublime philosophy, strong in her spot- 
less morality, strong in those internal and external evidences to 
which the most powerful and comprehensive of human intellects 
have yielded assent, the last solace of those who have outlived 
every earthly hope, the last restraint of those who are raised 
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above every earthly fear. But let not us, mistaking her character 
and her interests, fight the battle of truth with the weapons of 
error and endeavor to support by oppression that religion which 
first taught the human race the great lesson of universal charity.” 

Carry home in your hearts and in your minds and in your 
memories these words of praise delivered more than 100 years 
ago in advocacy of a bill to give your race in equal 
rights with other citizens. And after he made that speech, the 
bill was passed without a single dissenting vote. 

I am sure all Jews revere the Constitution of the United States, 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of which we are now cele- 
brating. That document is supreme, as is the first of the 10 
amendments, guaranteeing to all persons in this country absolute 
freedom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom of speech, free- 
dom to meet in your synagogue and worship God according to 
the dictates of your own conscience, not mine or my Methodist 
Church. 

I have been happy to say these few words to you, happy that 
I enjoy the friendship of the Jewish people. I have not made 


courage. And if a layman may pronounce a benediction, let me 
say that I and the mayor all friends of your race here in 


that relgious faith which has inspired you through all these 


The Ludlow Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, on October 7, 1937, 
I received the following telegram from the Philadelphia 


you favor or oppose our cooperating with League either in sanctions 
or active intervention? 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 


I immediately answered as follows: 

The PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, 
5 — t into the last to 

Your telegram received. e y goi war 
save democracy. We actually got into the last war to save Wall 
Street. We should immediately prohibit and stop all loans to and 
commercial transactions of all kinds, public and private, with Japan, 
the moral effect of which would be to compel the countries signatory 
to the League of Nations to adopt the same course. The war would 
end practically at once without further action by any nation. 


T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH, 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
First Maryland District. 

Last night I had a rather extended talk with Secretary 
of State Hull, and I am constrained to think that the cause 
of peace will not be promoted by the passage of the 
resolution. 

I served in the House of Representatives with Secretary 
of State Hull for many years and have a profound respect 
for his sound judgment, his humanitarianism, and his sincere 
desire to promote peace. 

In my opinion, by far the most important public issue in 
the world today is the preservation of peace. 

Civilization itself depends upon the solution of interna- 
tional problems by peaceful means. 

I have done, I am now doing, and will continue to do 
everything I can to preserve peaceful relations between the 
United States and other countries. 

I am absolutely opposed to the use of the armed forces of 
the United States to protect the property of those who have 
invested in foreign lands because of the profit they expect 
to derive from these investments. Those making the invest- 
ments should take the risk, and I would not sacrific the life 
of a single American boy to save the property rights of a 
foreign investor. 
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Democracy at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT HARRISON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES W. MORRIS, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
G: „CONCORD. N. H., JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very interesting 
and splendid address, delivered by Hon. James W. Morris, 
Assistant Attorney General of the United States, at the 
Jackson Day banquet, Concord, N. H., January 8, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


It is not my intention to make a speech tonight in the sense 
such term is commonly used. I would rather that we think 
together about some of the things which are so generally taken 
for granted that we are apt to lose sight of their fullness of 
meaning—to forget the compelling human facts upon which they 
are grounded. Possibly such refiection may help us better to 
understand some of the problems which now confront us, and 
ee important, may guide us in our action in dealing with 

em. 

I take it that we all agree that America is the product of no 
one man; of no one class; of no one political party—but the 
product of them all. The Democratic Party has, I firmly believe, 
throughout its history, stood for those ideals of American Govern- 
ment which have furthered the welfare of the American people. 
It is only to the extent that it does do so that it has any claim to 
greatness, and when it does not do so, it not only should not 
have the confidence and support of the American people, but we 
can be perfectly sure that it will not. 

It was a great Republican who, in immortal words, characterized 
our Government as one “of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” He described it thus because he was a great American. 
It has been the Democratic Party, however, in my judgment, more 
than any other influence in American life, which has given real 
meaning to those words. 

We have met here tonight to do honor to that stalwart leader 
of democracy, who 100 years ago translated into vigorous, 
courageous action, against bitter and determined opposition, those 
things which the welfare of the people demanded. While 
the framers of our Constitution struggled with and lished 
the difficult task of formulating a government “of the people” to 
take the place of the weak and impotent federation of State goy- 
ernments, and while it was the philosophy of our founder, Thomas 
Jefferson, that such government be not used to the harm and 
injury of the people, it was not until the elction of Andrew 
Jackson that actuality was given to its being a government “by 
the people.” One cannot read accounts of the popular demonstra- 
tions, and even resolutions of grand juries, throughout the coun- 
try without catching something of the enthusiasm then so alive 
among the masses of the people for the rugged and forthright 
hero of the Battle of New Orleans. In the campaign of 1824 the 
masses of the people were almost in arms against hard times, 
They were determined to relieve themselves of forces which seemed 
to make for inequality of wealth and burdens. The elections went 
to the House of Representatives, and there Jackson lost. The 
whole country being convinced that political manipulation pre- 
vented his election, the campaign of 1828 was but an uninter- 
rupted extension of the previous one; and, when he was then 
elected by an overwhelming majority, the jubilation of the country 
was frenzied. 

It is hard for us today to fully appreciate the very strong and 
sincere differences of view then existing as to the nature of the 
National Government. That it was a government formed “by the 
people” and not “by the States,” answerable to “the people” and 
not to “the States,” was severely challenged in Jackson’s time. 
Old Hickory had no misgivings and not much sympathy for 
anyone who did have. Great figures of that day battled over the 
issue as to whether or not a State could nullify the acts of the 
National Government. Webster and Hayne rivaled the orators of 
ancient Rome and Greece; Calhoun and Clay used stratagem, 
Old Hickory, with a directness and simplicity that was charac- 
teristic, gave his famous toast, “Our Union, it must be preserved,” 
and sent a message that the nullifiers could talk, write resolu- 
tions, and print threats to their hearts’ content, “but if one drop 
of blood is shed there in defense of the laws of the United States, 
I will hang the first man of them I can get my hands on to the 
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first tree I can find.“ It was Benton who said to Hayne, following 
that message: “I tell you, Hayne, when Jackson begins to talk 
about hanging, they can begin to look for the ropes.” Nullification 
did not again arise while Jackson was the leader of the Nation. 
Unhappily, however, the question was not answered with com- 
plete finality until that terrible conflict of brother against brother 
ended at Appomattox—a decision, costly as it was, which forever 
determined that the Union will be preserved. 

That a government “by the people” could be preserved was not 
only made clear by Jackson’s stand on nullification, but that 
such a government could be made to work effectively was demon- 
strated by him in many other critical situations. His determina- 
tion and forthright action brought settlement from France of the 
delayed claims of America for acts of French spoliation. He 
secured the opening of the ports of the British West Indies, 
thereby increasing our trade with those islands from $101,000 to 
two and one-quarter million dollars annually. He favored in- 
ternal improvements which contributed to the national welfare 
and defense, but he stoutly opposed projects requiring national 
expenditure which had only local effect. He stood for aid and 
protection to American industry by means of the tariff, believing 
as he did that this would benefit the whole in that it would 
secure to those engaged in agriculture a market for their surplus 
products which otherwise they would not have. 

It was, however, in that great struggle which he had with the 
Bank of the United States that the indomitable spirit of Jackson 
and his unbeatable determination that this Government be one “by 
the people” and not by any other influence shines with its greatest 
8 Let us look for a moment at the problem with which he had 

deal. 

The Bank of the United States had a capital of $35,000,000, of 
which the Government subscribed seven million. Control resided 
in a board of 25 directors, 5 of whom were appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the remainder by the private stockhold- 
ers. The bank was the depository of all Government funds. On 
these deposits the bank paid no interest, but did pay a bonus of 
one and one-half million dollars. The bank had the right to issue 
currency, and it performed without charge certain other public 
functions. Nicholas Biddle was its president, and with its 27 
branches and agencies the Bank of the United States ruled the 
commerce, the industry, and the agriculture of the Nation. It can- 
not be denied that the bank had given to the country the most 
satisfactory currency it had so far had. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that it was an institution very frankly concen- 
trating control of the financial affairs of the people in the hands of 
a few men. By expanding or contracting credits it could make 
money plentiful or scarce, business brisk or dull. There were those 
then, as there are today, who sincerely and conscientiously held to 
the view that such is the best way. Jackson did not share that 
belief. As Marquis James, in his recent biography of Jackson says: 

“He felt that the financial structure of the country should be so 
reshaped as to diminish what he considered to be unwholesome 
power over the masses by an isolated coterie of almost unreachable 
and almost unteachable men.” 

As Old Hickory himself put it, he considered the bank as a con- 
solidation of power prejudicial to the purity of government and to 
the welfare of the plain people. 

The story of that fight is a stirring one. Friends of the bank 
were not only in the Halls of Congress but were in the Cabinet of 
the President. Every move made by Jackson was met with a 
countermove by the bank. When Jackson intimated that he would 
not approve a renewal of the charter of the bank things began to 
happen. Loans were made where lending would bring supporters 
to the bank. Loans were called where pressure of that kind would 
intimidate opposition. When Jackson threatened to withdraw de- 
posits and place them in State banks, not only were adverse com- 
mittee reports and resolutions forthcoming from the Congress but 
a general depression and severe hardship set in. Memorials poured 
in upon the President, and it is interesting to note that the count 
was 151,000 names to 17,000 in favor of the bank. As delegation 
after delegation called on Jackson imploring him to change his 
course so that they might be relieved from the distress which they 
were suffering, his implacable reply was, Go to Nicholas Biddle.” 
One meeting in Pennsylvania gave it as their deliberate opinion 
that, “if Andrew Jackson is sustained in his reckless usurpation, 
this country will cease to be a republic.” Calhoun stated that 
“the looting of the Roman exchequer by Caesar was less reprehen- 
sible than the conduct of Jackson and his ‘kitchen’ Cabinet.” 

On the other hand, another meeting in Pennsylvania declared the 
United States Bank to be corrupt and corrupting, and now in its 
desperation is a vampire that would draw the last drop of blood 
from the honest yeoman of the country.” But the end of the 
struggle finally came. Biddle had become contemptuous about the 
pleas made to him to alter his course. The relief of business was 
to him not good strategy. “Rely upon it,” he said, “that the bank 
has taken its final course, and it will not be frightened nor cajoled 
from its duty by any small driveling about relief to the country.” 
He overplayed his hand, refusing a loan of $300,000 to the State 
of Pennsylvania. Thereupon the upper house of the legislature of 


that State adopted a resolution declaring: 

1. That the present Bank of the United States ought not to be 
rechartered by Congress. 

2. That the Government deposits ought not to be restored. 

The Governor of New York within 48 hours recommended the 
creation by the State of a stock issue of four or five million dol- 
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lars to be loaned to State banks to ease the stringency. The legis- 
lature authorized $6,000,000. And then Biddle blundered! He 
stated that he would have eased the plight of New York except for 
the action of Pennsylvania. It was a fatal admission. The country 
now knew that Jackson was right in his claim that the financial 
needs of commerce, industry, and agriculture were at the mercy 
of capricious control. Within a few weeks the Senate tabled a 
resolution to extend the charter of the bank, and the House of 
Representatives adopted resolutions— 

1. That the Bank of the United States ought not to be re- 
chartered. 

2. That the public deposits ought not to be restored. 

The fight was finished. His best piece of work as President, as 
Jackson himself put it, had been done. He had proved as it had 
never been proved before that this was to be a government “by the 
people.” There is a touch of whimsicality about this picturesque 
character as he humorously expressed his only regrets in leaving the 
Presidency were that he had been unable to shoot Henry Clay or 
to hang John C. Calhoun. 

He understood the people and they knew it. That is why they 
loved him so and believed in him. As Daniel Webster said, “What 
he did, he did with all his might.” It is not surprising that when 
asked by someone whether or not he thought Andrew Jackson 
would go to heaven when he died, his old colored servant, Alfred, 
replied, “If General Jackson takes it into his head to go to heaven, 
whose gwine to keep him out?” 

A hundred years have passed. Another great crisis called for 
the leadership of another great man. Providence has been good 
to America in giving to it leadership of the kind it requires in 
critical times: A George Washington when we needed a govern- 
ment “of the people”; an Andrew Jackson when it had to be 
established that it was a government “by the people“; an Abra- 
ham Lincoln when the unity of that government was at stake; 
and a Franklin Roosevelt when our national life had almost 
come to a stop, to prove that our Government can be one “for the 
people”, using its great powers in the interest of each part so that 
the whole can be saved and made to prosper. There can be no 
doubt of his confidence that democracy can be made to work. 
He, like Jackson, understands the American people, and they know 
it, and that is why they love him so and believe in him. That our 
Government must be one “for the people” is to him and to them 
no idle theory. It is a very practical actuality, the truth of which 
almost crushed us in the dark days of 1932 and the early part of 
1933. We have no right to forget that then we were, in truth, on 
the brink of disaster. A very large part of our economic ma- 
chinery had actually collapsed. Business, industrial and financial, 
in a desperate situation, had almost ceased to function. In a 
land of abundance there was stark want, and in a land of stark 
want there were millions lacking the employment to supply those 
wants, One-third of our people, constituting the agricultural part 
of our population, lacked the means with which to buy the prod- 
ucts of industry. A large part of that one-third of our people 
engaged in industry lacked the means with which to buy the 
products of agriculture. The remaining one-third of our people 
dependent on these two great factors in our national life neces- 
sarily shared the same tragic hardships. The American people 
were completely “fed up” with the “do nothingism“ which had 
rendered their Government impotent to aid them when they were 
being crushed by forces with which only their Government could 
deal. In short, they wanted “a Government for the people,” and 
when they turned to the Democratic Party, under the leadership 
of Franklin Roosevelt, that is exactly what they got. 

What he did and how he did it is a chapter, the like of which 
has never before been written in American history. With a cour- 
age and vigor that was superb, he restored to the people that spirit 
which makes America. With a leadership that was not short of 
providential there came about those things which restored pur- 
chasing power to more than 30,000,000 of our farm population 
which had lacked the means with which to purchase the products 
of American industry. Industry, thus stimulated, began to re- 
absorb a substantial part of the unemployed who had suffered 
idleness and privation because people could not buy what they 
made. The national income, instead of continuing its tragic 
decline, rose from $39,500,000,000 in 1932 to $52,900,000,000 in 1935. 
Industrial corporations which could barely exist in 1932 were show- 
ing astonishing profits in 1935. For example: 

The Du Pont Co, earned $26,000,000 in 1932 and $62,000,000 in 
1935, an increase of more than 150 percent. 

The International Harvester Co. lost $7,000,000 in 1932 and made 
$20,000,000 in 1935. 

General Motors earned $165,000 in 1932 and $167,000,000 in 1935, 
an increase of a little more than a thousand times as much. 

But of far more importance, in the long run, and this re- 
habilitation of our material resources, was the restoration of 
the morale of the country: Measures which made for the security 
of the life savings deposited in banks; measures aimed at that 
soul-killing fear of want in old age; provision for the care of those 
underprivileged who could not otherwise be cared for; relief to 
those who could not subsist but for such relief, but finest of all, 
relief in a way that did not break down the self-respect and the 
hope of those being relieved; and, as if all this were not enough 
to make a Democrat feel proud that a Democratic administration 
was doing these things, one gets an extra glow of pride in the 
provisions made for the youth approaching an unemployed man- 
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hood, with organized crime at its most hideous height, to give them 
healthful, clean, man-making service, close to Nature, where 
healthy hopes would reflect themselves in the America of 
tomorrow. 
Isn't it a little strange that, after the Government has restored 
both to the life of business 
eguarding both 


criticism that these things are not the business of Government? 
If they are not, then I submit to you there is no such thing as 
a government “for the people,” and to say otherwise is but 
mockery and lip service to that part of Abraham Lincoln's im- 
mortal words. 

It is the primary function of government to do that for its 
people which they alone cannot do for themselves. Back in the 
dim „one can well understand that the only need which 
prompted individuals to band together was to better resist attack 
from outside forces. All down through we find that as 
first ane and then another need developed which could not be 
dealt with by individual action, it became the responsibility 
of the Government to deal with such need. It has been, and 
always will be, the business of gov 


the rights of society. 
the restraint of the individual; the freedom of the individual may 
involve the restraint of society. As ome kind of economy has 
conflicted with, or been superseded by, another, the emphasis 
has shifted between the social extreme and the individual ex- 
treme. There cannot be successful government unless the wel- 
fare of society and the welfare of the individual be comple- 
mentary and the rights and duties of each respected and ob- 
served. If society prospers, the individual prospers. If the in- 
dividual prospers, society prospers. 

Even in that feudal period of England, when individualism was 
at its peak, we find some very interesting regulations of trade. 
Predominantly agricultural, trade was carried on at markets, 
usually held 1 day a week, and at fairs, usually held annually. 
The right to hold markets was the subject of grant by the king, 
and these grantees would, in turn, exact tolls for the use of stalls 
at which the merchandise was sold. Whenever foreign merchants 
would bring goods for sale, the tolls exacted would be substantially 
greater, which is the forerunner of the tariff. There came into 
the law at that time, by act of Parliament, denunciation of those 
transactions called by the queer terms of “forestalling,” “regrat- 
ing,” and “engrossing.” Forestallmg was the practice of buying 
merchandise before it. reached the stall in the market, and the 
offense was enlarged to include any act “for the enhancing of the 

or the dearer selling of anything or sold at the 
market.” A regrater was one who bought commodities at a fair 
or market for the purpose of selling them at the same or any 
other fair or market. And an unlawful engrosser was one who 
bought any crop with the intent of selling the same again. These 
unusual governmental regulations are the statutory ancestors of 
such present-day legislation as the Grain Futures Act, the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, the Security Exchange Act, and other legis- 
lation to correct abuses which became prevalent under our present- 
day economy. With the development of the guild merchants and 
the craft guilds there came about other governmental regula- 
tions, which were followed by a period under Queen Elizabeth, 


them. Toward the close of the eighteenth century there 
came about the so-called industrial which, with the 
advent of factories and machinery, has resulted in our present- 
day industrial life. 

To say that government must withhold its aid in dealing with 
problems produced by changed economy is to say that a govern- 
ment should be impotent when its aid would be the most helpful. 
What would American industry be today had it not been nurtured— 
and rightly so, I think—by the protection of tariff measures? Is 
it not right and proper that our Government should aid, where it 

the t of trade? „ 

d. development of 

transcontinental railroads to aid the commerce of the Nation? 
Should it not help, as other nations do, water-borne commerce and 
the Government should 


of mutual self-interest—will carry us into real and lasting pros- 
perity. We should not let extraneous cloud the issue. 
It serves no good purpose to complain at what is called by some 
governmental interference. It is not interference when the east 
and west stream of traffic at a street intersection is held up alter- 
nately with the north and south traffic so that both can in good 
order proceed. No administration can be successful unless the 
country as a whole participates in improved conditions. No wish, 


I am sure, is closer to the President's heart than that the business 
interests, the agricultural 3 and all oth 


putting the American Government to work for America by helping 
those economically distressed so that they will be assets, not liabili- 
ties, to the Nation. We have at last seen under his leadershi 
actuality given to the American ideal that this is 
“for the le.” The spirit of America joins with him in 

Phrase of Old Hickory’s toast: The Union, it must help the Ameri 
can people to help themselves.” 


Jackson Day Dinner at New Haven, Conn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, OF CONNECTICUT, 
AT NEW HAVEN, CONN., JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Lonercan] at the Jackson 
Day dinner, New Haven, Conn., on January 8, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In the light of what is happening in the world today, and in 
our own Nation, it is refreshing for us to review on this occasion 
each year the of this great military leader and 
statesman, who served as our seventh President. 

The problems of the worker and of the Nation today are largely 
economic. This makes reflection on Jackson's life all the more 
important at this time, because Jackson's victory in the economic 
field, to my mind, far outranks his brilliant victories on the field 
of battle. His record shows that he never did surrender to special 
privilege in his fight to make. liberty secure and to improve the 
welfare of the common man. Our great leader today, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has demonstrated that same determination 
of Jackson and in many respects is facing the problems that he 
faced during those earlier days of our national growth. 

MAN OF SOUND JUDGMENT 


Of Jackson it may be said briefly that he was a man of sound 
judgment, of deep convictions, of unfailing courage and unim- 
peachable integrity. He truly was a great leader. It made little 
difference to him that the problem was a difficult one and that the 
road to its solution was long and rough. When truth and right 
and justice were involved he never stopped to count the cost. 
He pointed the way and led to victory. 

But the work of Jackson, like the work of Jefferson, and of our 
great Democratic President, Woodrow Wilson, could not be finished 
in their lifetime. Their fight for the people succeeded only in 
part. But their inspiration lived on, and the Democratic Party 
kept their objectives before it as a guiding light. 

We all know how the cycle of economic events in the past 20 
years tested our faith in those objectives; how often we may 
have doubted whether they could ever be accomplished; and how 
often the Democratic Party may have felt abject despair in pur- 
suing great principles laid down by Jefferson, Jackson, and Wilson, 

But then came the day when right and truth broke through 
to triumph again. When conditions became unbearable, when 
economic, social, and even religious stability was tottering in the 
mad race for self-benefit, the Democratic Party again produced a 
President for the people, to lead their cause, this time, not only 
in expression of their national needs but in many respects to 
make their influence felt in a tempestuous world. 

MORE DIFFICULT TODAY 


the fact that today it is even more difi- 
cult than in the days of Jefferson, Jackson, and Wilson to 


but they are y more numerous, more changing, and more 
trying on the physical endurance of those who undertake to solve 
them. And to anyone but President Roosevelt, with his inspira- 
tion and determination, the often unexpected turns in the road 
would probably have proved discouraging and disheartening. But 
he has fought on, and those who heard him Monday, when he said 
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he did not intend to let the people of the Nation down, know that 
he meant every word he spoke. 

There are those who criticized Andrew Jackson and Woodrow 
Wilson and also President Roosevelt for being idealists—for at- 
tempting too many remedies at the same time, and for being im- 

ractical, But they failed to judge their efforts and their objec- 
tives in the light of public needs and demands. No one except 
those in public office, and particularly the one who occupies the 
President's office, can have a complete picture of the great eco- 
nomic and social problems as they develop day by day. As the 
President has often said himself, it is like playing a game; it may 
be necessary to change the strategy, or the plays, at the end of 
each playing period to meet the forces of opposition. It may be 
necessary to send in substitutes and modify the entire attack 
right in the middle of the game. And, in truth, there may be 
mistakes. But the object is to outscore the opposition and to win. 


TRUSTED BY NATION 


It has been the special gift of our President to express, in lay- 
man’s language, just what his objectives are, and why they are 
necessary, so that, at heart, the Nation trusts him above the 
protests of those who think he is a theorist, an idealist, and that 
he is impractical. 

What are these objectives? 

Peace at home and abroad, but an adequate defense to en- 
courage peace. 

Better wages and better working conditions for all. 

Relief for the needy unemployed and employment for all who 
are able to work. 

Better homes for these ill housed, and new homes for those who 
want them but need assistance in connection with down payments. 

Elimination of slums by substituting low-cost housing projects. 

A greater national income to provide adequate taxes to accom- 
plish these great objectives and to balance the Budget and decrease 
the public debt. 

Aid to agriculture, to workers, and to business and industry that 
will permanently aid them in establishing a lasting recovery. 

Adequate methods of banking and financing. 

PROPER SAFEGUARDS 

Pro} safeguards against monopolistic practices and encroach- 
0 by private interests upon policies that affect the public 
welfare. 

There are other objectives, so often stated and restated by the 
President that it is not necessary to refer to them again here. In 
pursuing them and in seeking remedies for our economic and 
social ills, let us as members of the Democratic Party be calm 
and considerate in a way that will maintain confidence. At heart 
the Nation is with the Democratic administration, but confidence 
is needed by those who must make plans for the future of their 
business and industrial enterprises. Every step forward, each 
trial, each failure, and each success that we meet on the journey 
must be tempered with a full measure of respect for our fellow 
man. Cooperation must be our guiding thought, and, like An- 
drew Jackson, we must not expect to accomplish all the good we 
hope for in our brief span of life. But we can accomplish many 
of the stated objectives, and then depend upon the spirit of our 
youth of today to carry on until the necessities, comfort, and 
a fair portion of the luxuries of life are available to every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 


Feed Americans First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, ON JANUARY 10, 1938 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered over the radio on Monday, January 10, 1938, 
on the subject Feed Americans First. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


My friends of the radio audience, figures with reference to our 
problems of unemployment and relief disclose startling facts. 
One out of every six persons of gainful employment age are tramp- 
ing the streets in America in a hopeless hunt for a job. One out 
of every 16 persons in this country have only part-time work. 
About 1 out of every 35 of all our people—men, women, and chil- 
dren—are securing direct or indirect relief. Why? 
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I wish that it were In my power definitely to answer that ques- 
tion. It is a universal topic of conversation. It is a source of 
grave concern to all taxpayers. I can give you one of the basic 
reasons for this distressing situation. It is our patchwork of im- 
migration laws, unwise immigration policies, and maudlin sym- 
pathy for the undesirable aliens. This policy has resulted in our 
country being flooded with foreign labor of illegal entry and with 
alien parasites, at a time when American citizens need jobs, and 
need jobs now. 

Unlike other countries of the world we have failed to adopt a 
rigid and wise policy of first consideration for our own citizens. 
We have played the “rich uncle.” We have even glorified foreign 
gangsters. We have winked at the havoc wrought by alien crimi- 
nals. This evening I address myself to one important phase of our 
unemployment problem that of aliens on relief rolls. I do 80 
because it is high time to call a halt to the feeding, housing, and 
clothing of those to whom the Nation owes no responsibility what- 
soever. Uncle Sam should feed Americans first. This will be done 
when an aroused citizenry knows the facts and demands such 
action of their Co S 

What are the facts? Since 1932, the Federal Government has 
spent as high as two and a quarter billion dollars a year in pro- 
viding relief activities to assist those in dire need. There is gen- 
eral agreement that these expenditures should go to Americans 
first. Yet no legislation has been enacted which would assure 
that this be done. As a result aliens of all kinds and descriptions, 
good and bad, have enjoyed higher standards of living on Ameri- 
can reilef than they would ordinarily enjoy in countries from 
whence they came. 

As to just how many aliens are on the relief rolls, no one 
knows. Adequate figures are not available. Responsible news- 
paper writers have estimated from one to two million. A 
zine writer of national reputation, following an exhaustive study, 
reported that at one time there were 3,000,000 aliens benefiting 
from relief activities. This same writer quoted the estimate of a 
former immigration official, later engaged in relief work, as saying 
the total was in the vicinity of a million and a half. We should 
have the facts. Yet we cannot secure these facts until the Con- 
gress sees fit to take action. It is here you can help. You can 
demand of Congress that the facts be secured. 

Abuses of relief benefits by many aliens have been most flagrant. 
Portions of relief checks have been sent to foreign countries to 
relatives there instead of spending these American dollars with 
local merchants. Recently I read where Mexicans on relief in this 
country took their money across the border, had it changed into 
cheaper Mexican money, and bought food to be brought back and 
sold to their friends in the United States. Federal officials have 
endeavored to keep down abuses of relief itures, but it has 
been a tremendous task. They tackled their work without suffi- 
cient legislative authority which would limit benefits to American 
citizens. They should have been armed with legislative power to 
feed Americans first. It is not too late to grant this power now. 

Instead, and in the face of the conditions I have 
mentioned, there is actually pending in the Senate the Dies bill, 
which has passed the House of Representatives, and which is 
designed to virtually suspend our deportation laws. The Dies bill 
would make it easier for undesirable and criminal aliens, who are 
eating American bread, to become citizens and secure further 
benefits. If the Congress were to pass this bill, the break-down of 


The sponsors of this iniquitous scheme to break down our im- 
migration and naturalization laws appeal always to your sympathy. 
They would have you believe that deportation of habitual crimi- 
nal aliens would be inhumane and would have little effect on 
relief and unemployment. They say that it would break up famil- 
ies. But what about American families? We never consider fam- 
ilies when we prosecute Americans who break our laws. Why 
should we waste our sympathy on criminal aliens and condone 
their violations of our immigration laws and other laws? We are 
the only nation in the world today that is a dumping ground for 
surplus labor. As our laws now stand they are an incentive ta 


aliens to violate the immigration statutes and get on the relief 
To 


lls, 

It has been truly said that our country is so rich and, as a na- 
tion, Americans have been so inventive and so energetic that we 
have been enabled to survive enormous blunders. One of the 
greatest of these blunders has been our loose immigration policies 
and laxity in the enforcement of our deportation laws. If we must 
let in people from abroad, let's pick them through more selective 
immigration, only. Let's separate the human chaff from the wheat. 
What we are getting mow are the weaklings. Great numbers of 
these people came through the back door. A multitude of others 
crashed in by fraud, perjury, and bribery. 

These illegal entrants flout our laws, they undermine the foun- 
dations of our institutions, usurp the rights of citizens, and take 
the jobs of Americans. These illegal entrants ignore Amer- 
ican traditions and ideals and even attempt to mold our Govern- 
ment along the lines of foreign dictatorships. They want America 
to be like the countries in which they would not or could not 
live, countries in which free press is unknown and free speech 
brings out the firing squad. 

I want to be fully understood about this whole matter. 

The great mass of foreign-born came here for religious and 
political freedom. They came here to grow up with and help build 
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up the country. Many of them have fallen on the battlefields of 
their adopted country. Let no one confuse these people, whatever 
their origin, with the class of aliens about whom I am 8 

What is an alien? An alien is a foreign-born resident of a 

country in which he is not naturalized. 

our carelessness no one knows how many million aliens 
there are in the United States who cannot or will not become 
American citizens. The last census estimated the figure at above 
6,000,000. Some of these people would make good citizens. Un- 
known thousands with criminal records would only become citizens 
to stave off deportation; and these, I say, should be sent back from 
whence they came. 

There is, then, good reason for the following statement in a 
national magazine. I quote: “Reason already has flown out the 
window, it seems to us. Presumably the border patrol has been as 
vigilant as its meager numbers permit, the port inspectors faithful; 
but the Department itself has shown little interest in stopping 
illegal entry and definitely less in punishing it, once detected.” 
That, my friends, is the candid opinion of the editors of the Satur- 


day Evening Post. 

Let me be more ific. Last June the House of Representatives 
passed the Dies bi 7 This 
bill is a virtual pardon for all p. crimes committed by alien 
criminals. It would keep on American relief rolls hundreds of 
thousands of undesirable aliens who have found in America the 
softest spot on earth for them. No wonder the fair-minded people 
of the world look upon our immigration laws and their enforcement 
as a huge joke. What we should do is suspend all immigration for 


at least a year. 
When the Dies bill was in the House, an able Member of 


hands of your representatives in Congress and place it in the hands 
of the Secretary of Labor. It would replace a government of law 
by discretionary power in the hands of political appointees. Let 
me repeat that I am going to fight to the limit of my ability and 
power to defeat the iniquitous Dies bill, and with your help I will 

be successful. 
In its place I hope to secure passage of laws to strengthen our 
tion policies and provide for mandatory and prompt de- 
portation of all criminal aliens. These bills have been 
warmly endorsed as strongly as the Dies bill has been condemned. 
They represent the thoughts of best minds on immigration prob- 
lems. I refer to the Reynolds-Starnes bills, introduced in the Sen- 
ate by myself and in the House by my colleague, Representative 
Jor Starnes, of Alabama. Hearings have been held on these bills, 
and the supporting testimony, if known to a cross-section of our 
swelling echo of American voices urging that 


many of our people feel that they as individuals 
can do little to help solve such a great problem. That is not 
true. Every citizen has a yoice in the Government and is entitled 
to be heard. 

Fortunately sentiment is now being mobilized. We are 


are rallying to the cause. We want to hear from more of you. 
We want the real views of good American citizens, both naturalized 


In conclusion, let me say that I shall shortly discuss another 
important phase of the immigration problem dealing with aliens 
and unemployment. Meantime I should be glad to hear from any 
members of my radio audience interested in these immigration 
problems. Write to me here at the Capitol in Washington. And 
keep in your thoughts these words: 

“Lift the downtrodden, but with hand of steel, 
Stay those who to thy sacred portals come, 
To waste the gifts of freedom.” 


I thank you. 


Jackson Day Dinner at Des Moines, Iowa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11 r of Wednesday, January 
5), 


ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE AT DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
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livered by Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, at 
the Jackson Day dinner held at Des Moines, Iowa, on the 
evening of January 8, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Today is the one hundred and twenty-third anniversary of the 
victory of Andrew Jackson and his fighting frontiersmen over the 
redcoats at New Orleans. But during the past 100 years Jackson 
Day has stood not for a great military victory but for the forces of 
embattled Democracy. Democrats get together on Jackson Day in 
a joyous battling spirit. I am glad to be here tonight speaking to 
my own people of Iowa at this banquet and to a larger invisible 
audience out over the State and throughout the Corn Belt. 

They tell me the people who attended this banquet have paid 
$25 each and that any profit which may accrue will go into the 
Democratic campaign fund. Some people criticize this way of rais- 
ing money. I think it much superior to most of the ways by which 
party funds have been raised in the past. It is all important, in 
my opinion, that both parties should receive their funds as nearly 
as possible from a multitude of small gifts. There was a time when 
the campaign funds of both parties came largely from the great 
corporations or from those who had made their money out of great 
corporations. In the future I trust the day will come when there 
will be literally millions of small voluntary contributors to both 
parties. There are thousands of Democrats within the sound of my 
voice, however, who cannot afford to give large sums. I wish the 
method and habit were established so that they would be giving 
smaller sums—$5, a dollar, or only 50 cents or a quarter. In addi- 
tion to Jackson Day dinners, Jefferson rallies might be held in the 
summer or fall in thousands of communities. They might take the 
form of picnics, barbecues, clambakes, fishfries, or corn roasts, in 
accordance with local custom. It was in such rallies as these that 
Jefferson and Jackson carried their message of true democracy 
directly to the people and profited by direct advice from the people. 
A revival of this wholesome custom would not only make it possible 
for the rank and file of Democratic voters to contribute their bit 
toward financing the party, but also would encourage the kind of 
interchange of ideas that makes American democracy real. I wish 
all the individuals identified with other parties might also have an 
opportunity to support those parties by small contributions. 
When the day comes when party funds are so derived we shall have 
a truly healthy political situation in this country. Both parties 
will belong to the people. 

At this Jackson dinner in 1938 it seems to me we are witnessing 
a situation remarkably like that which existed 110 years ago when 
Jackson was first elected. That was a campaign wherein three- 
fourths of the American press and seven-eighths of the American 
banking capital and industry fought against Jackson. That was the 
campaign in which the word “Democrat” was first used. When 
Adams and Jackson ran against each other in that campaign both 
claimed to be Republicans, but the followers of Jackson said they 
were Democratic Republicans, whereas the followers of Adams said 
they were National Republicans. It was Jackson, therefore, who 
first gave real meaning to the word “Democrat,” who made it stand 
for the plain people, whether living on the land or working in town. 
It was Jackson who perfected an alliance between the southern 
and western farmers, the small businessmen, and the workers of 
the East. Jefferson's Republican Party back in 1800 had attempted 
to do the same kind of thing, but there was not in it nearly so 
much of the vigorous fresh air of the West as Jackson brought in 
with his frontiersmen. Yes; when Jackson was first elected the old 
party molds were broken and the word Democrat meant much the 
same kind of thing as the words New Dealer mean today. 

Twenty years ago I looked on Jackson as a gambling, dueling, 
land. Indian fighter, a demagogue with no real qualifi- 
cations for the Presidency. Some years ago, however, a Tennes- 
sean told me some stories of his courage, his statesmanship, and his 
tact, which greatly modified my opinion. When I read the life of 
Andrew Jackson I was amazed at lasting imprint I could recog- 
nize as having been left by him on the democracy of the United 
States. It is because of Andrew Jackson more than any other man 
that the Democratic Party never can forsake the workers, the farm- 
ers, and the small-business men. Today we have in the White 
House a man who represents the true Jacksonian tradition at its 
best—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It took me a long while to find out that the Republican Party 
has not at any time in recent years been genuinely interested in 
either farmers or workers. I want to talk to the farmers, small- 
business men, and workers out here in the Middle West who are 
registered Republicans. You think because you yourselves mean 
well toward agriculture and labor that the Republican Party also 
means well. I know your state of mind because I once was a 
Republican who tried to look at things that way. I know the heart- 
aches of my father as he tried to get the high command of the 
Republican Party to see the light back in the early twenties. I am 
not saying that the eastern Republicans who run the party are not 
sincere in their belief that the only way to help agriculture and 
labor is to give high profits to capital and let the profits trickle 
down. Their record proves ey are completely sincere and the 
record is such that if it were fully known in the Middle West not 
one farmer in five would possibly permit himself to vote Republican 
on a question of national importance. 

Let me read the record in recent years. 

First it was the eastern Republicans under Coolidge and Mellon 
who twice vetoed the McNary-Haugen bill and in so doing enunci- 
ated principles with which no farmer of the Middle West can agree. 
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When the Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed in 1933, 90 per- 
cent of the Democrats voted for it and 63 percent of the Republi- 
cans voted against it. After the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
aeclared unconstitutional, 89 percent of the Democrats of the 
House and Senate voted for the soil-conservation legislation and 
78 percent of the Republicans voted against it. In the case of the 
present agricultural legislation now pending in conference, 81 
percent of the Democrats in the House and Senate voted for it 
and 85 percent of the Republicans voted against it. 

This opposition to agriculture by Republicans is not merely some- 
thing which is whipped up for political purposes by the partisan 
machinery in the House and Senate. The Gallup poll on the Triple 
A, which was printed in the press Just before the Supreme Court 
knocked out the Triple A 2 years ago this week, indicated that 
92 percent of the Republicans of the Nation were against the Triple 
A, whereas 70 percent of the Democrats were in favor of it. Here 
in Iowa, according to Gallup, 90 percent of the farm Democrats 
and 85 percent of the city Democrats were in favor of Triple A, 
whereas only 21 percent of the Iowa farm Republicans and 17 
percent of the Iowa city Republicans were in favor of it. In most 
of the other States in the Corn Belt farm Republicans were even 
less in favor of Triple A than those of Iowa. I hope the farm 
Republicans are more favorably disposed toward the farm programs 
today than they were when Gallup reported them back in late 
1935. It is only by getting Iowa Republicans to understand what 
the Republican Party really stands for that Democrats can win 
their votes. 

Probably three-fourths of my friends in the Corn Belt registered 
Republican and even voted Republican in the fall elections pre- 
vious to 1932. Tonight I have come home to talk both to these 
people and to the dyed-in-the-wool Jacksonian Democrats whose 
fathers voted for Tilden. Both groups know me as a man who has 
approached governmental problems from the standpoint of social 
justice. Partisan politics are justified in the long run only insofar 
as they serve the purposes of social justice. Im the December 10, 
1932, issue of the farm paper of which I was then editor, appears 
my statement, as follows: During the next 2 years the Democratic 
Party in both the State and Nation will receive a test as by fire. 
Will it, like the Republican Party, prove that it is chiefly interested 
in jobs and power? If so, both the jobs and the power will be 
speedily taken away from t. Neither party should com- 
mand our allegiance except insofar as it stands for the everlasting 
principles of social justice.” 

In Iowa the future of the Democratic Party depends on its ability 
to serve farmers, laboring men, and small-business men. Above all, 
the Iowa Democratic Party must understand and work for agri- 
culture. If Iowa agriculture is prosperous, Iowa businessmen, 
Iowa professional men, and Iowa workingmen will be prosperous. 
Corn Belt farmers can, if they will, establish a much more vital 
relationship with the Democratic Party than they have ever had 
with any party in the past. The Democratic Party needs the 
farmers and the farmers need the Democratic Party. The party 
needs the definite affiliation of hundreds of thousands of voters 
who have supported the Roosevelt administration, It needs them 
not merely for their voting strength but for their social strength, 
for their firm belief in the general welfare. The Democratic 
Party needs to be strengthened and supported in the very atti- 
tude that has won the votes of these citizens. The party should 
reflect in all its organized units, in all its councils, the New Deal. 
It should welcome with open arms and to fullest participation those 
New Dealers who have not yet become Democrats, That way lies 
assurance of the greatest future strength of the party, and the 
greatest future service by the party. 

It is my observation, after watching the votes in Congress, that 
farmers, strangely enough, oftentimes get more consideration from 
city Democrats than from farm Republicans. It was city Demo- 
crats who saved the ever-normal-granary legislation in the House 
at the last minute when it was on the point of being recommitted. 
Back in the McNary-Haugen days I saw city Democrats with labor 
constituencies vote for farm legislation again and again. Sure, 
Democrats have weaknesses and plenty of them, but most of them 
don't forget the Jacksonian tradition of standing for the common 


man. 

The chief Republican program for agriculture has always been 
higher tariffs. Such a high percentage of the high-tariff indus- 
trialists and the processors of farm products are in the Republican 
Party that it has always been impossible for that party to offer a 
real farm program and genuinely mean it in terms of congressional 
and Presidential support. The Republican Farm Board ended in 
failure because it accumulated surpluses which because of the 
Republican tariff program it could not sell and which it had 
no means of controlling. Since 1933, the Republican farm pro- 
gram has been chiefly one of opposition. Republicans ham- 
strung the Triple A in the lower courts and finally their allies 
knocked it out in the Supreme Court on January 6, 1936. After 
this was done they had not a single constructive suggestion to 
offer as to what might take the place of the Triple A. When the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act was finally worked 
out, the Republican leaders in Congress fought it and 78 percent 
cf the Republicans voted against it. 

In the campaign of 1936 the Republicans denounced the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act as a “stop-gap and a 
subterfuge.” In that campaign the party organization was allied 
with the Liberty League and the Farmers’ Independence Council 
and through its various journalistic mouthpieces fought the agri- 
cultural to the limit. The leading Republican orator at- 
tacked the new Triple A soil-conservation program, saying that in 
some of its phases it was a “racket.” Some of the farm Republi- 
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cans proclaimed in the 1936 campaign that they were enthusiastic 
about the McNary-Haugen principle which a Republican President 
had killed 8 years previously. 

Today, strangely enough, many Republicans are beginning to pro- 
fess admiration for the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act which they attacked so vigorously in the 1936 campaign. 
Republicans seem always in favor of something for farmers which 
is out of date. They are like the famous “dodo bird” which always 
flew backward, so he could see where he and other people had 
been. But he never could see where he was going and his rear 
was always colliding with the future, which was a little hard, both 
on the future and the rear end of the “dodo bird.” 

The tactics of the Old Guard Republicans in the last Congress 
have been to try to break up agricultural unity. They have tried 
to set corn farmers against the wheat farmers, wheat farmers 
against cotton farmers, dairy farmers against all other farmers, 
farm workers against city workers, and city workers against farm 
workers. It has been a mischief-making policy designed to destroy, 
not to create. The policy has been to criticize everything the 
Democrats have done but to have nothing to offer in its place. 
There are of course, some Republicans in Congress who have sup- 
ported the farm bills, but they are out of line with the policy of 
their party. Three times the Republican policies have been 
repudiated by the voters of the Nation. Failing in a frontal attack 
the Republican leadership has now adopted a policy of back- 
stabbing and monkey-wrench throwing. 

Opponents of the New Deal have been making a great noise 
during the past year about imports of Argentine corn and Polish 
ham. Of course, at the present time we are exporting much more 
corn than we are importing and in any year of ordinary weather 
the Argentine corn imports will amount to very little, especially in 
case we have a workable form of the ever-normal granary enabling 
us to hold corn over from the good-crop years into the 
years. The ever-normal granary for corn will also serve to cut 
down imports of Polish ham to a rather specialized delicatessen 
trade which will continue to take small quantities of this par- 
ticular type of ham because of the preference for ham cooked and 
cured in this manner. But even last year when our hog produc- 
tion on account of the 1936 drought was 35 percent below normal, 
Polish-ham imports represented less than 1 percent of domestic 
consumption of pork. When we have years of ordinary corn and 
hog production our exports of ham to England will be much 
greater than our imports of ham from Poland. And especially will 
this be true in case we are able to negotiate the right kind of trade 
agreement with England. 

The Republicans and their journalistic mouthpieces who play 
up the imports of Argentine corn and Polish ham would appar- 
ently have you believe that the Democrats had reduced the 25-cent 
tariff on corn and the 3%4-cent tariff on hams. This is not true. 
Or possibly they would have you believe that Secretary Hull had 
affected corn and ham tariffs in some way with his reciprocal- 
trade agreements. This is not true. Or possibly they would have 
you believe that if the 25-cent tariff on corn were raised to 50 
cents and the 314-cent tariff on ham were raised to 10 cents, pros- 
perity would at once be created for the corn and hog farmers. Of 
course, every sensible corn and hog farmer who isn’t in pertisan 
politics for the sport of it knows that a complete embargo on 
imports of corn and ham wouldn't have the slightest effect on 
the long-time prosperity of the Corn Belt. If hog prices go down 
next year it will be because of the big corn crop of 1937, not 
because of imports of Polish ham or Argentine corn. In 
times corn and hog farmers are much more interested in exporting 
lard and hams than they are in imports of corn and ham. The 
really serious problem is to find a market for the exports rather 
than to keep out imports. Farmers must keep in mind that 
imports of Corn Belt farm products are practically nil except 
after a year of drought. 

Franklin Roosevelt is a sensible tariff man just like Andrew 
Jackson and like Thomas Jefferson in his later years. But a sensi- 
ble tariff man as from & partisan tariff man knows 
that you can’t use higher tariffs to cure problems which are 
caused by internal conditions. The Republican opposition to Sec- 
retary Hull’s trade-agreement program has been one of the most 
notable examples of short-sighted opposition which this country 
has ever seen. The high-tariff industrial crowd of the East does 
not dare to work openly, but has worked indirectly to stir up the 
farmers with false issues. Fortunately a high percentage of the 
farmers of the Middle West know that the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
contributed more than any other one thing to breaking down the 
market for exports of farm products and therefore bringing on 
the terrors of the depression of 1932. Secretary Hull in his trade- 
agreement program has worked cautiously and carefully and has 
reduced on the average the tariff on industrial imports consid- 
erably more than the tariff on agricultural imports. The Smoot- 
Hawley tariff was a long step in the direction of setting the na- 
tions to fighting one another, first in an economic way and then 
with arms. Secretary Hull’s program is designed in a cautious 
and careful manner to remove the causes of economic warfare 
and eventually of armed warfare. Great Britain takes half of our 
agricultural food products. If Secretary Hull is successful in his 
negotiations with Great Britain he will have done much to restore 
a market for our exports of farm products. 

Those who fight Secretary Hull’s program and ask for higher 
tariffs, or even embargoes, are striking a terrible blow against 
the cotton farmer, the wheat farmer, the corn-hog farmer, the 
tobacco farmer, and the grower of export fruits. All cu 
is affected by foreign demand for export products. because 
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of our tariff policy, foreign countries are unable to buy the sur- 
plus wheat, cotton, and lard, it is only a question of 6 months, 
& year, or at the most 2 years until the dairymen, the fruit farmers, 
and truck farmers are in trouble. Even those branches of agri- 
culture which are normally on an import basis soon find them- 
selves in serious trouble when export agriculture is unable to 
find a satisfactory market for its products. The northern farmer 
is directly affected by what happens to the southern farmer. 
An overproduction of cotton means an overproduction of cotton- 
seed oil which is a direct competitor of lard and butter. A low 
price for hogs or beef soon means a shift to more dairying and 
butterfat production in the Corn Belt. It is vital, therefore, 
that hog farmers, cotton farmers, and farmers work to- 
gether and not against each other. A sensible middle-course 
cotton program linked with a sensible middle-course tariff pro- 
gram will best insure the long-time prosperity not only of the 
hog farmer, cotton farmer, and dairy farmer but of all other 
farmers as well. 

Those exceedingly high tariff men who would plunge the world 
into an even deeper morass than that caused by the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff do not realize that their extremism would make it 
absolutely essential for the Government to take charge in the 
most thoroughgoing way of a complete set of readjustments in 
our agriculture. Under present conditions the job is tremendously 
difficult but if the high-tariff advocates had their way it would 
be necessary for the Government to take charge of agriculture 
and the processing trades which deal in agricultural products 
in a manner which could easily lead to fascism. If we can pos- 
sibly avoid it we do not want to have to license every purchaser 
of farm products so as to tell him how much he can buy from 
every farmer and at what prices. The high-tariff Republicans 
by destroying the market are exactly in this 
direction. When I criticize the Republicans for their belief that 
high tariffs will solve the farm problem I wish to make a special 
exception of Secretary Stimson who was Secretary of State from 
1928 to 1932, of Eugene Meyer who was Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and of a few others. There are a number of 
Republicans who are more enlightened than their But 
the responsible party leadershi» is on the side of very high 
tariffs. The tariff attitude of the present leadership in the 
Republican Party is such as to condemn that in the minds 
of all thoughtful people regardless of previous party affiliations. 

Millions of Republicans today have many splendid and construc- 
tive ideas about the Nation and the world, but the Republican 
Party as a party doesn't seem to have a single constructive idea 
either on the tariff or internal policies. In saying this I do not 
mean to indicate that the Republican criticisms have been wholly 


responsibility on our toes. A number of 
pointed out, and we have been doing our best to correct them. 

We still have before us the problem of making a science out of 
our monetary and budgetary policies. The problem of taxation 
and Government expenditure is a baffling one. It has been made 
especially baffling because of the way the Republicans handled the 
situation up to 1932. The prosperity of the late twenties was 
financed as a result of Republican policies which encouraged the 
expansion of private debt at the rate of more billions of dollars 
annually than ever happened in any nation at any time in years 
of peace. From the standpoint of the entire Nation and not merely 
from the point of view of the Federal Government, our national 
budget in the late twenties was unbalanced to the extent of more 
than $30,000,000,000. Five billion dollars of good American money 
went to people overseas. Thirty billion dollars went to debtors 
inside the United States. Private capital had the advantage of 
low taxation and access to easy credit, which it used to the limit. 
The Federal Budget was not unbalanced, but the budget of the 
nation as a whole was seriously unbalanced. From a national 
point of view there were never such deficits created in time of 
peace as during the period from 1922 to 1929. It is small wonder 
that since 1929 private capital has been scarce and that Govern- 
ment capital has been forced to some extent to take its place. A 
considerable part of the prosperity we have had during the last 
8 years has come as a result of Government capital. But unless 
the Budget is to be seriously unbalanced, it is vital to finance 
Government expenditures out of adequate Federal taxes. The 
Republicans, in effect, say, Don't do it. Let's go back and do over 
again exactly the same thing we did in the twenties. Let us mod- 
ify the Securities Exchange regulations. Let us have low taxes. 
Let us force the unemployed onto the cities, counties, and States. 
Make taxation on land rather than taxation on income bear the 
burden. Stop trying to help the farmer.” However, they know if 
they really thought the thing through that a year of this kind 
of program would provoke the most complete political upset this 
country ever saw. 

No; the farmers, workers, and businessmen have nothing to hope 
for from the Republican Party. It is a party bankrupt of ideas 
and leaders. It is like a chicken with its head cut off, which for 
a time goes on kicking. 

Speaking with the utmost seriousness, I would like to suggest 
that the Democratic Party in the years immediately ahead will find 
its supreme problem in the task of making democracy efficient. 
The of those governments which believe in violence and 
regimentation is such as to put us all on our toes. The Demo- 
cratic Party cannot in any way give up its allegiance to the welfare 
of the farmers, the workers, the small businessmen, and the under- 
 eigh People of this sort always have been and always will 

the backbone of the Democratic Party. But for this very reason 
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it is exceedingly important that Democratic leadership give the most 
profound attention to the problem of capital and capitalists in 
their relationship to government. 

Ever since the Civil War we have encouraged capitalists to the 
limit. Our fathers proceeded on the assumption that as long as 
we had unlimited resources and expanding frontiers, we could turn 
the capitalists loose in search of unlimited profits without fear that 
the general welfare would thereby be d. But now we have 
the problem of bringing together more continuously the leaders 
of the Democratic with those able capitalists and those men 
of great managerial ent who will inevitably continue to direct 
our vast enterprises. More and more the savings and investments 
of this great Nation must be used to promote the economic security 
of all of the people and not merely the profits of stockholders alone. 
More and more the leaders of the Democratic Party and the more 
far-seeing capitalists must work together on the problem of the 
rate of debt creation and long-time investments and their relation 
to economic stability in a capitalistic society. 

Both capitalism and democracy will fail if they do not maintain 
city jobs and farm purchasing power. It is a matter of the greatest 
concern to government to see that capital year after year makes 
available such a steady flow of savings and investments as will re- 
sult in that amount of self-liquidating debts which will best 
eliminate the excesses of the business cycle. In a modern capi- 
talistic democracy there must be both governmental and private 
direction of the flow of savings and investments. Leadership in 
gcvernment and leadership in capital must coordinate their efforts 
to bring about the maximum steadiness in the general welfare. 

There are ways of democratizing the capitalistic system which we 
have not yet learned. The Jacksonian Democrats of 100 years ago 
didn’t learn this secret. The Rooseveltian Democrats, I believe, can 
learn it. Farmers and workers now have more nearly the economic 
and political power they are entitled to, and I believe they can 
retain it if they learn the secret of working with businessmen eager 
to serve the general welfare and of seeing to it that capital is used 
by our capitalists and business managers in the interest of the 
underprivileged as well as the stockholders. Then we will be able 
to control the violent extremes of the business cycle, and there- 
fore the recurring periods of unemployment and falling tarm prices 
which always go along with unemployment. 

It will be a splendid thing if in the future the Democratic 
Party can attract to it an increasing number of the small-town 
business and professional men. If capital is handled in such a 
way as to promote greater economic security I anticipate the 
small-town businessmen will make common cause with us. Dur- 
ing the past 3 years the farm program and the relief program 
together have saved literally thousands of businessmen from 
destruction. Many other phases of our activity have been favor- 
able to them, and yet, strange to say, many of them have con- 
tinued to be opposed to us, The businessmen of the small towns 
of Iowa will be with us when they recognize their own true inter- 
est, for their interests are identical with those of the farmers who 
are their customers and are much less identical with those of the 
large industrialists whose guidance they take all too frequently. 
Farmers ought to see that the businessmen in their towns have a 
true understanding of the farm problem. 

The western farmer and the southern farmer have learned to 
work together. The shadow of the Civil War has finally been 
lifted. And that is not all. Farmers and city workers are learn- 
ing their identity of interest more and more in spite of efforts to 
keep them apart. 

Moreover, both farmers and workers are learning of their com- 
munity of interest with capital. In my opinion, the future be- 
longs to that party which realizes most completely that it is only 
when businessmen, labor, and agriculture pull together to turn 
out increasing quantities of the right kind of goods that there 
can be real prosperity. There must be an effective working soli- 
darity between agriculture, labor, and capital. Certain industries 
must realize that they cannot hold up prices and throw labor out 
of work without hurting agriculture as well as labor. Labor and 
agriculture have similar lessons to learn. Each group is going its 
own way too much without regard to the rights of the other two 
groups. I believe that Rooseveltiam democracy has learned and 
is learning more completely than any party has ever done, the 
need for agriculture, labor, and capital pulling continuously to- 
gether in a balanced way in the service of the welfare of all the 
people. If this belief of mine is correct, then I am certain that 
Rooseveltian democracy will become as firmly established as Jack- 
sonian democracy was 100 years ago. Mistakes were made 100 
years ago, and we can profit by them. But we do know that our 
program is absolutely sound at heart. Above e else, we 
are determined to serve the farmers, the laboring men, the small- 
business men, and the underprivileged. We know that if this is 
done in terms of increased balanced abundance the larger-busi- 
ness men will take care of themselves and will prosper along with 
the rest. We want to learn how to keep capital continuously pro- 
ductive. 

The Democratic program is one of unity in the service of the 
general welfare. The Republican program is one of 
ferent groups of farmers against each 


king Republicans, who 

do not formulate the party's policies. The fault is with the Re- 

publican leadership which doesn’t recognize the way in which the 

world has since the Great War, and especially since the 
leadership 


great depression. The Republican 
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but 16 years of the 72 years from 1860 to 1932, and has not learned 
how to adapt the capitalist system to a changing world. 

Jackson’s most famous saying was a toast given at a great din- 
ner, “Our Federal Union—it must be preserved.” The Rooseveltian 

ts of today thrill to that same splendid toast. It must be 
preserved in behalf of the general welfare. Jackson fought the 
disunity of Calhoun. We shall fight in the spirit of Andrew Jack- 
son the disunity of the modern Calhouns. I hope and believe 
that Roosevelt democracy can build a much firmer foundation for 
the last half of the twentieth century than Jacksonian democracy 
built for the last half of the nineteenth century. Jackson saw the 
need for unity and the perils of disunity, and no one could have 
taken more vigorous steps than he to combat that which 30 years 
later so nearly split t Nation. Jackson built on the founda- 
tion of western farmers, southern farmers, and eastern labor. His 
foundation was broad but not broad enough. He needed the sup- 
port of the rank and file of small-business mem and a sufficient 
understanding with the financial and industrial interests so that 
there would be assurance of a more uniform employment of labor 
from year to year. 

Roosevelt democracy also needs a broader base, if it is to last 
over the years. It must set about definitely winning the support 
of the small-town businessmen of the North whose prosperity 18 
so completely identified with farm prosperity. It must learn to 
cooperate with the managers of capital on a basis which will cause 
them to put labor to work productively year after year. The 
farmers, the workers, and the small-business men form, with their 
ene more than 80 percent of the population of the United 
8 ` 

Farmers and workers must always come first in the thinking of 
Roosevelt Democrats, but if we are to serve these people best we 
simply cannot forget the truly extraordinary contribution which 
can be made to the general welfare by the rich and the well-born 
if we got their interest properly aroused. I shall. never be com- 
pletely happy about New Deal democracy until at least one-half of 
those daring, imaginative, wealthy people whom you and I call 
enlightened capitalists are with us wholeheartedly and enthusiasti- 
cally. We don’t want these people to come to us to get something 
out of us, but because they think that when the Democratic Party 
is in control there is prospect of more prosperity and enjoyment 
for everyone. With the Democratic Party in control, it should be 
possible for truly enlightened capitalists to get great pleasure out 
of seeing labor and agriculture work together in a way which will 
prove most constructive over the years. Unfortunately some of the 
wealthy people are so lacking in constructive imagination and so 
blind in their prejudices we cannot get their help. Some of them 
are so wedded to certain ideas about taxation, budgets, and Govern- 
ment expenditure that it is impossible for them to think construc- 
tively about the kind of a world we really live in. If we can keep 
from getting angry at those who are hopelessly prejudiced, we can 
do our best to convert the others to efforts of constructive service, 
Many a wealthy Saul can be induced to change his name to Paul 
and to fight for the good life in a manner which will increase 
enormously his usefulness without materially impairing his wealth. 

All of us, and especially farmers and workers, who must form the 
backbone of any liberal party, must recognize the long-time disci- 
pline necessary to continuous prosperity and abundance. Always 
there must be such conscious balancing of the economic forces as 
will best expand production and increase the ability of the under- 
privileged to earn more on a sound basis year after year. 

It is up to you and me to make modern democracy so much 
better than Jacksonian democracy that three-fourths of those who 
are listening to us tonight will work with us shoulder to shoulder 
to make the Democratic Party even more the party of Rooseveltian 
liberalism—serviceable to farmers, workers, and small business- 
men, and cooperative with the legitimate desires of enlightened 
capitalism. 


The Liquor Traffic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN’S 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Rxconp a letter from 
the American Businessmen’s Research Foundation, ad- 
dressed to the President and to the Members of both 
branches of Congress, in regard to the liquor situation; also 
a memorandum from the same organization with regard to 
the 4-year record of the legalized liquor traffic in the United 
States from 1933 to 1937; and also a memorandum of corre- 
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spondence with the Federal Government of Mexico in regard 
to the official program of alcohol education, sent out by the 
same organization. 


There being no objection, the letter and memoranda were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN’S RESEARCH FOUNDATION, 
Chicago, January 8, 1938. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT, President, 
HONORABLE MEMBERS OF UNITED STATES SENATE, 
HONORABLE MEMBERS OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: Moved by what we are convinced is a national 
emergency, we take the liberty of addressing you, our National 
Executive and officially chosen representatives of the people in the 
third session of the Seventy-fifth Federal Congress, to ask your 
immediate consideration of official records. These records reveal 
the economic menace to our returning prosperity involved in the 
diversion annually of billions of dollars of the peoples’ purchas- 
ng d power from constructive industry to the reestablished liquor 
0. 


We respectfully call your attention to the fact that during the 
past 4 years the liquor traffic, by Government permission, has 
expended upward of $100,000,000 in advertising and propaganda, 
attracting thereby millions of customers who, in that time, have 
paid more than $12,000,000,000 to the makers and retailers of in- 
toxicants, thereby causing irreparable loss to trade in necessities 
and luxuries; retarding desperately needed home construction; 
crippling a norma expansion of the automobile industry; seriously 
jeopardizing the solution of the relief problem, and thus becom- 
ing automatically such a significant factor in the present continu- 
ing depression. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge upon your attention the need 
of a federally authorized dissemination of the truth about alcohol 
and intoxicating beverages, by every means of radio, motion pic- 
tures, posters, advertisiug, and literature, and we earnestly plead 
that there should be no further delay in undertaking congressional 
action in line with the solemn pledge voiced by the President in 
his proclamation, December 5, 1933, when, in announcing the 
adoption of the twenty-first amendment, he said: 

“The policy of the Government will be to see to it that the social 
and political evils that have existed in the pre-prohibition era shall 
not be revived nor permitted again to exist. The objec- 
tive we seek through a national policy is the education of every 
citizen toward a greater temperance throughout the Nation.” 

To this end we urge the setting apart of a fund of at least 
$50,000,000, the equivalent of less than 10 percent of the sum now 
received by the Federal Government from the liquor traffic an- 
nually, and which amount is practically the amount the liquor 
industry is expending to increase the use of intoxicants, for the 
purpose of initiating such a campaign of education. 

We submit a memorandum of the present status of the problem, 
together with particulars (t such a Government program in Mex- 
ico, believing that the importance of the subject should recom- 
mend it to your early and tavorable consideration, 

Most respectfully, 
CHARLES R. JONES, 
Executive Vice President. 


— 


[From American Businessmen's Research Foundation, 111 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago] 


Memo Re 4-YEAR RECORD OF RELEGALIZED LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN UNITED 
STATES, 1933-37 


Significant facts in the record of the relegalized liquor traffic in 
the United States, 1933 to 1937, inclusive, epitomized by the re- 
search department of the American Businessmen’s Research Foun- 
dation, Chicago: 

LOSS ATTRIBUTABLE TO LIQUOR TRAFFIC 

(1) Nation’s drink bill for 56 months, approxi- 

TORO OE IERES A A E E oie eens $12, 417, 790, 860 

(From April 1933, when the sale of beer—90 
percent of the liquor trafic—was made legal, to 
December 1937. Based upon Federal official fig- 
90 liquor consumption translated into retail 
cost. 

(2) Liquor-bred highway accidents for 56 months, 
Seine. A 
(A conservative estimate, as a thorough recent 

investigation of coroners’ and safety departments 
credit liquor with be a serious factor in more 
than 50 percent of fatal accidents; it is gener- 
ally accepted that each traffic fatality involves an 
average loss of $50,000.) 

(3) Drink-caused industrial accidents, crime, re- 
duced labor efficiency, in: destitution, 
depressed living conditions due to liquor, 56 
months, estimated nee enna 
(Includes conservative estimate of only 5 per- 

cent of the $15,000,000,000 annual crime bill, plus 

liquor’s self-evident part in the Nation-wide 
spread of organized vice and gambling interests.) 


2, 273, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000, 000 


Total economic loss to Nation, caused by 
relegalized liquor traffic, 1933 to 1937, in- 


ddusde· .... anaemic tres 19, 690, 790, 860 
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Memo RE 4-Year RECORD OF RELEGALIZED Liquor TRAFFIC IN UNITED 
States, 1933-37—-Continued 
CREDITED TO THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
Total financial return of liquor traffic to Govern- 
ments of United States, Federal, State, and 
local, 1933 to 1937, less than 
Paid back to labor and industry in wages, mate- 
rials, transportation charges, etc., less than — 1, 000, 000, 000 


Total paid out by liquor traffic to Gov- 
ernments, labor, transporting, producers, 
E —T——T—T—T—b—V——.. ewes nnnone — 

—— ͤ —— 
NET LOSS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Net loss to people of the United States due to 

the liquor traffic (for 56 months, April 1933 

e ee el ee 15, 690, 790, 860 

This total may properly be said to have been diverted, in great 
part, from the income of legitimate merchants—from the grocer, 
butcher, baker, clothier, confectioner, jeweler, dry-goods and hard- 
tores, boot and shoe dealer, building and loan association, 
needed professional services of dentist, doctor, lawyer, and special- 
ist, from the support of church and education, and last but 
certainly not least, from savings deposits. 

The Nation’s drink bill for 1987 was approximately $3,750,000,000 
eri 40 percent above the average annual cost for 4 years since 
repeal). 

The official records show that the liquor traffic has paid the Fed- 
eral Government in taxes less than 16 cents, and to State and local 
governments approximately 9 cents additional, out of every dollar 
gross intake of the drink trade. 

THREE MOST SERIOUS ITEMS 


Among the most serious items in this enormous total of expendi- 
tures for liquor, induced by high-pressure methods of unfair 
competition of legitimate retail trade, are: 

(1) An estimated $2,500,000,000 from the incomes of the millions 
of the least jus of our citizens. 

(2) Several hundred million dollars paid out for liquor by depres- 
sion victims while on Government, State, and local relief rolls 
(revealed in surveys of current conditions). 

(3) A steadily mounting record of destitution and loss of eco- 
nomic security on the part of thousands of families forced to live in 
neighborhoods now infested with Government tax-paying taverns 
and liquor shops. 

All indications point to a steadily increasing national cost and 
loss to the American through the continuing liquor traffic 
unless constructive steps are taken to meet the problems presented, 


{From American Businessmen’s Research Foundation, 111 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III.] 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF Mexico RE OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM OF ALCOHOL EDUCATION 

In answer to the inq addressed to Gen. Lazaro Cardenas, 
President of Mexico, by e American Businessmen’s Research 
Foundation, request information as to a recently inaugurated 
program of nation-wide instruction on social, economic, and scien- 
tific facts regarding alcohol, especially as to the effect of the traffic 
upon the people, the foundation has received from the Mexican 
Government official information regarding this educational program 
which is being presented to the Mexican people by the authoriza- 
tion of President Cardenas through the national departments of 
public health and da from the national capital. 

The foundation was afforded information regarding the national 
program of alcohol education, enclosing copy of an illustrated docu- 
ment, published and bearing the imprint of the National Depart- 
ment of Public Health of the Government of Mexico, entitled “Alco- 
holism: The Worst Enemy of the Home,” with subtitles: “Alcohol 
Conduces to Degeneracy and Crime,” “Causes Insanity and Death.” 

The document declares: 

“The worst diseases have not caused as many deaths and have 
not disabled as many people as has alcoholism. It has destroyed 
more lives than anything else. Instead of following in- 
efficient methods, alcoholism should be fought with persuasive 
propaganda, with intelligent presentation of the truth, reaching the 
hearts of all concerned, convincing every citizen of the fact that this 
vice is dangerous to the well-being of the nation. 

“From the standpoint of social obligations, alcoholism turns 
man into a parasite; * from the economical standpoint, 
it is a constant financial expense; from the medical standpoint, 
alcohol prepares the way for disease * causing degen- 
eration, weakening the system, and making the individual unfit 
morally, physically, and intellectually. * * > Alcoholism is 
a slow way of committing suicide. 

“The National Government, knowing what alcohol does for the 
future of its citizens, is fighting and doing everything possible 
to eliminate it. In this patriotic campaign the cooperation of 
teachers is especially requested to direct the campaign against 
alcoholism among children and youth, collaborating frankly and 
enthusiastically to fight this vice * * * one of the worst 
enemies of humanity.” 

In describing the scope of the Government program, Augustin 
Arroyo Ch., of the Department of Publicity and Propaganda of 
Mexico, writes the Foundation: 
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“We take pleasure in advising that we are sending you the 
posters that this department has published against alcohol, and 
very shortly we hope to be able to send you booklets as well as 
films and other material that we are preparing, connected with 
the campaign that the Mexican Government is making against 
alcoholic beverages. 

This campaign is becoming more intense every day 
through the use of radio, musical concerts, and public festivals, 
wherein is brought home, particularly to the children, the injury 
of alcohol, while and at the same time their interest is aroused 
in this vital work in behalf of future generations. We feel con- 
vinced that practical results will be derived from this campaign 
for the welfare of our future citizens.” 


Ludlow War Referendum 


Shall our sons be drafted to sacrifice and die on battlefields in 
anie: Africa, Europe, or Australia? Let the mothers and fathers 
speak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, the motion to bring up the Ludlow war 
referendum amendment was defeated today after allowing 
only 10 minutes for debate for and against the proposal by a 
vote of 209 to 188. It was killed for this session. Some day 
it will be adopted. Because of the limited time, only a few 
Members were permitted to speak on this important matter. 
I now avail myself of the opportunity to set forth the amend- 
ment that was proposed to be considered if consideration had 
been granted and who is responsible for denying consideration 
in the House of a matter of such great public concern which is 
favored, according to a recent poll of public opinion, by 80 
percent of the American people. The substitute to the Lud- 
low amendment as agreed upon by the friends of this pro- 
posal is as follows: 

SECTION 1. Except in case of attack by armed forces, actual or 
immediately threatened, upon the United States or its Territorial 
possessions, or by any non-American nation against any country 
in the Western Hemisphere, the people shall have the sole power, 
by a national referendum, to declare war or to engage in warfare 
overseas. Congress, when it deems a national crisis to exist in con- 
formance with this article, shall by concurrent resolution refer the 
question to the people. 

BH ree 2. Congress shall by law provide for the enforcement of this 
on. 

Sec.3. This article shall become operative when ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution. 


Our present Constitution provides Congress alone can de- 
clare war. Under this proposal it can be seen at once that 
this power of the Congress to declare war is restricted only 
in case this country enters a foreign war and drafts our boys 
to go to the Eastern Hemisphere—Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
Australia—to sacrifice and die on foreign battlefields. Con- 
gress still has the power to declare war in all cases of attack 
by armed forces, actual or immediately threatened, upon the 
United States or its Territorial possessions, or by any non- 
American nation against any country of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In other words, the power of Congress to declare 
war is held inviolate in all cases of attack or threatened at- 
tack upon the United States or any of its Territorial posses- 
sions or attack upon any nation in the Western Hemisphere— 
North or South America. The Monroe Doctrine is fully pro- 
tected and maintained. 

To the door of President Roosevelt, his Cabinet, and other 
Democratic leaders, and to the war lords of this and other 
countries, and the munition makers, must be laid the re- 
sponsibility for the defeat of the motion to consider this tre- 
mendously important and far-reaching peace proposal of 
general public interest. 
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REPRESENT A GREAT PATRIOTIC PEOPLE 

I am not a pacifist and neither are the people I have the 
honor to represent pacifists. The people of no district in 
this country have responded more cheerfully or shown more 
heroism on land and sea and in the air from the days of the 
Revolution to the present than they. Communism and 
fascism are unknown in my district. We know no “isms” 
there except Americanism. We recognize no flag except the 
Stars and Stripes; yet the people of my district are opposed to 
drafting the young manhood of this country and sending 
them to sacrifice and die on foreign battlefields in the far 
Eastern Hemisphere of the earth. They are opposed to any 
war of conquest or in the aiding of any foreign nation in any 
war of conquest. The people of my district feel that we 
should not enter any war except in defense of our country 
and our people. 

The Committee on the Judiciary had before it this and 
similar resolutions for 2 or 3 years. It failed to act. The 
Rules Committee failed to act. The only other way the 
resolution could be brought up was by petition signed by not 
less than 218 Members, a majority of the House. I was one 
of the 218 who signed the petition, and today I was one of 
the 188 who voted to bring the resolution up for consideration 
and I was willing to vote, if we had been given an oppor- 
tunity, to submit this proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to the American people for their ratification or rejection. 
This is supposed to be a great democracy—a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. A great ma- 
jority of the people of this Nation desired this resolution con- 
sidered and submitted for ratification or rejection, but our 
President, who talks much of democracy, sent a strong letter 
to the House urging the Members to vote against the motion 
to consider this proposal. 

The Speaker and the Democratic floor leader both made 
speeches urging the defeat of this motion. Members of the 
Cabinet wrote letters and made speeches in opposition to this 
proposed amendment. I have never seen greater pressure 
exerted than was on this particular matter, and because of 
this pressure the House was denied an opportunity to con- 
sider, debate, or amend the Ludlow war-referendum resolu- 
tion and the American people were denied the right to say 
whether or not they desired their Constitution amended giv- 
ing them the right to vote on whether or not our country 
should go into a foreign war in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Of course, the war lords as well as the munition makers of 
this country were active. Those of us who favored giving 
the people this right have been denounced by them. How- 
ever, we are merely the spokesmen for tens and tens of 
millions of American citizens. The church people of the 
land, the workers of our country, and hundreds of other 
organizations have appealed to us to give to them this right; 
and a majority of the war veterans of the House favor giving 
the fathers and mothers of America the right to vote before 
their sons are sent to sacrifice and die on some battlefield 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, or Australia and bankrupting our 
country with war debts. I feel that I am in good company. 
I am championing the cause of peace for not only our own 
country but for the world as well as true democracy. 

DECEIVED, BITTER EXPERIENCE 

No proposal in Congress has created such wide public inter- 
est as this proposed foreign-war referendum. In 1916 Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson was reelected on the slogan “He kept 
us out of war.” At the same time that campaign was going 
on a small group in the inner circle was preparing to enter 
the World War. Only a few days after President Wilson 
was sworn into office he called upon Congress to declare war, 
and Congress did declare war. It has been asserted on the 
floor of the House that the American people desired to enter 
that foreign war. The records dispute that claim. Volun- 
teers were called for and for the first 60 days only about 
60,000 men volunteered, when it required millions. Congress 
was then forced to adopt the Draft Act forcing millions and 
millions of young men into that foreign war. That admin- 
istration and Congress were overwhelmingly defeated in the 
next election. 
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And why did we go to war? President Wilson and others 
urged that we were fighting “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” That was a laudable and noble purpose. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the flower of the young men of Amer- 
ica were sacrificed. Hundreds of thousands of others were 
disabled by disease or wounds. It created countless numbers 
of widows and orphans. It cost this Nation at the time ap- 
proximately $40,000,000,000. We have paid out since the war 
more than $21,000,000,000. It is now generally admitted 
that before we get through building and maintaining hospi- 
tals and providing compensation and pensions, the World 
War will have cost this Nation more than $100,000,000,000; 
and as I have heretofore pointed out on this floor, this great 
sum would have provided a $5,000 home for each of 20,000,000 
American families. We loaned the Allies billions of dollars. 
They owe us now approximately $12,000,000,000. They re- 
fuse to pay it, although they will spend this year more than 
$14,000,000,000 in creating war machines endangering the 
peace of the world as well as our own security. We are less 
free—it fastened upon us a huge debt of $26,000,000,000. 

We were deceived. Our allied nations as well as the 
Central Powers were not fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy. They were fighting for lands, for trade, for 
revenge, and as the result of hatreds and jealousies that had 
existed for more than a thousand years and still exist to 
stir up more wars. When the World War was over, the 
Central Powers were put under the yoke. The allied coun- 
tries grabbed territory and more power. The American peo- 
ple got neither money nor lands. No soldiers, sailors, or 
marines ever fought more gallantly than ours. We are today 
neglecting hundreds of thousands of veterans, widows, and 
orphans of the World War. The American people sacrificed 
much, but all of our sacrifices were in vain. We did not 
make the world safe for democracy. In that war we were 
allied with Italy, Russia, Japan, and other countries that 
have always rejected and despised democracy. We were 
pushed into that war by false propaganda. Those in power 
in this country saw to it that the American people got noth- 
ing in the way of news except propaganda which would in- 
flame them against the Central Powers. Stories of weird, 
shocking, cruel, and inhuman acts were broadcast over the 
land. We learned after the war that practically all of these 
were tissues of falsehoods. 

The trouble was, those in control of our country were not 
neutral. They took sides with England, France, Italy, Japan, 
and so forth, and this brought down upon us the wrath of 
Germany and the other Central Powers. Switzerland, which 
was surrounded on all sides by the warring nations, did not 
get into the World War because her Government was 
neutral. 

LESS DEMOCRACY AND MORE AUTOCRACY 

The thing that grieves all of us most is the fact that with 
all of our sacrifices there are more autocratic and dictatorial 
nations in the world today than there were before the first 
American boy gave his life. In Italy we see a dictatorship 
under the saber-rattling Mussolini. The people of Ethiopia 
have been ruthlessly murdered and their country destroyed by 
him. Japan has been and is now overriding China, murder- 
ing innocent men, women, and children and absorbing the 
territory of the Chinese people. Russia reached out and 
grabbed nearly a million square miles of China’s territory. 
Poland, the country we helped free from Russia, is under a 
dictatorship itself; and this is true of many other countries. 
We would not have been in the World War had we followed 
the admonitions of the Father of our Country, George Wash- 
ington, wherein he urged “friendship for all nations and 
entangling alliances with none.” We ignored that historic 
American foreign policy and paid dearly for it. 

If the war-referendum amendment had been in force at 
that time, I am quite sure that the American people would 
never have voted to enter that foreign war. Let me empha- 
size that this proposed amendment merely provides that this 
Nation cannot go into a foreign war in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere until such war resolution has been ratified by a 
majority of the American people, 
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CANNOT RELY UPON PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


It is urged that Congress is all the check that is necessary 
on the President in declaring a foreign war. Congress did 
not check President Wilson in 1917. The people have heard 
a great deal about the “rubber stamp” Congress under Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. The President and Secretary of State could 
easily involve our country in a foreign war and then call 
upon a subservient Congress to declare war. 

The situation in China and Japan has greatly disturbed 
the American people. They have a right to be disturbed. In 
September 1937 the President gave out a statement urging 
all American citizens to come out of China and those who 
remained would do so at their own peril. Means would be 
furnished by the Government to get them out. There were 
only a few thousand Americans in China. They did not get 
out because President Roosevelt urged in his Chicago ad- 
dress in October that Japan be quarantined with warships. 
That, in effect, was a declaration of war. If an attempt had 
been made to carry out the President’s order, it would have 
meant war. The President’s statement in October was dia- 
metrically opposite to his statement in September. 

What caused him to change his mind? Somebody or 
something brought about this change. 

Recently an American gunboat was sunk on the Yangtze 
Kiang River in China. Japan deserves the contempt of this 
Nation and of mankind, for there is no doubt but what this 
act was deliberate on the part of Japan. Now, what brought 
that about? ‘The Japs and the Chinese were in a great 
struggle along that river. The Standard Oil Co. desired to 
take three oil tankers up the Yangtze Kiang River, presum- 
ably for delivery to the Chinese, and our American com- 
mander of the gunboat Panay was convoying these three 
oil tankers up that river in the midst of that fight. 

As a consequence the Japanese sunk these three oil tankers 
and this gunboat to keep the oil from reaching the Chinese. 
That was an act of war on the part of Japan. It was the 
height of folly on the part of those in charge of the Amer- 
ican gunboat and these Standard Oil tankers to enter into 
that war zone on that river at that time in order that the 
Standard Oil Co. might make a few dollars. Yes; for a little 
trade and a few dollars in profits they were willing to take 
chances of bringing on another World War. That is what 
it would have meant had we declared war on Japan. This 
would have brought into the conflict Russia and England 
perhaps on our side, and that in turn would have brought in 
Germany and Italy on the side of Japan. The President, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, should have 
given instructions to the American commander of the Panay 
not to take chances of involving us in a foreign war for a 
few dollars of trade. We got into the World War on inci- 
dents very similar to the Panay. Who except the muni- 
tion makers and certain international bankers would be 
willing to have one American boy’s life sacrificed in Japan, 
China, or Russia for all the Standard Oil’s holdings in those 
countries? If the President and his Cabinet had urged upon 
Congress to declare war, it is quite likely with his power and 
control over the present Congress he could have forced a 
declaration of war over the sinking of the gunboat Panay, 
but I am quite sure if the fathers and mothers of America 
should be given a vote as to whether or not we should go 
to war over the foolish act of an American gunboat in con- 
voying a lot of oil tankers through a battle-swept and battle- 
torn country, they would refuse to vote to send their boys 
to a foreign country to engage in a war in the Eastern 
Hemisphere in a case like that. 

I have faith in the American people; and if a great prin- 
ciple and a great and righteous cause were involved, no 
doubt the American people would show themselves worthy 
of the traditions of this great country. 

WILL NOT INTERFERE WITH NATIONAL DEFENSE 

This resolution if adopted will not in the least interfere 
with our national defense. This has been clearly shown by 
those of experience in the Army and Navy who know. The 
President as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
would still have the right to resist any attack or attempted 
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attack upon American ships, aircraft, or American citizens at 
any time or any place. There is nothing here to restrict in 
any way the action of the President as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy in using them at any time or any 
place in defense of our citizens, our country, and our Terri- 
torial possessions, It merely provides that in case of a 
declaration of war which would necessitate the sending of 
our boys and our ships to countries in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere that this declaration of war would have to be approved 
by a majority of the American people. This referendum can- 
not be had in any other event. It merely gives the people 
the right to say whether or not they desire their boys to be 
drafted and sent into a war being fought in the Eastern 
Hemisphere of the world—that is, in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
Australia, 

The President has wholly disregarded the Neutrality Act 
passed by Congress some time ago. There was a civil war 
going on in Spain. Word reached Washington that some 
man had reconditioned a few second-hand airplanes and was 
about to ship them to Spain. The Neutrality Act was pushed 
through in an attempt to stop the shipment of those planes 
on the idea that it might affect the peace of the United 
States; but now look what we are doing over in China and 
Japan. 

The American people have denounced Japan for her con- 
quest of China and her murderous attacks on innocent men, 
women, and children, yet the President has stood by while 
we have stripped our country of scrap iron and shipped it to 
Japan. We have been sending millions and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of war supplies to Japan in direct violation of 
that Neutrality Act passed by Congress and signed by the 
President. We have also been sending our scrap iron to Italy, 
Germany, and other countries, when we know they are work- 
ing feverishly day and night to turn this scrap iron into shells, 
bombs, and great guns which may like Japan be turned on us 
at any time. Yes; we are using our gunboats to convoy war 
materials up the Yangtze Kiang River right in the midst of 
a bitter war struggle between China and Japan. If the Presi- 
dent had not ignored our neutrality law, there would not 
have been any sinking of an American gunboat on the 
Yangtze Kiang River and the threat of war between the 
United States and Japan. 

Believing that 80 percent of the American people have the 
right to have legislation in which they are deeply and vitally 
interested considered, and believing that the people of this 
country have a right to amend their Constitution, and being 
opposed to our boys being drafted and sent into any foreign 
war in the Eastern Hemisphere, and believing that this reso- 
lution, if considered by the Congress and by the American 
people, would have a tendency to promote the peace of the 
world and the peace of this country, I voted to bring the reso- 
lution up for consideration, and if I had been given an oppor- 
tunity, I would have voted to submit the resolution to the 
American people for their ratification or rejection: The 
American people love this country. Let us have faith in them. 
They made and preserved it through all the years, 


Separation of Philippine Islands From United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE AMERI ER OF COMMERCE 


CAN CHAMB 
JOURNAL, AUGUST 1937 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
appearing in the American Chamber of Commerce Journal of 
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Manila entitled “Inseparability.” My understanding is that 
this is written by Mr. Walter Robb, a responsible and long- 
time newspaperman, who is connected with the American 
Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the American Chamber of Commerce Journal, Manila, 
P. I., August 1937] 
INSEPARABILITY 

It was February 12, 1932, and the occasion of House committee 
hearings on the Hare-Hawes bill out which finally came the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act. Congressman Butler B. Hare was presiding. 

“Mr. Lozrer. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman?” 

“The CHAIRMAN. Let me make this observation, that the commit- 
tee has studiously avoided admitting testimony that will in any 
way deal with international relationships.” 

In our view, the Philippine question cannot be put on any 
material basis. It is not one limited to the interests of the 
islands and those of the United States. Much more is involved. 

A case may be made out that the islands do not pay the United 
States as a Government. This is not germane. It might as well 
be argued that a coast defense safeguarding San Francisco, Boston, 
or New York does not pay. The Philippines, properly viewed, are 
more than all the coast defenses in the western world. Moreover, 
the imperial motive does not actuate the United States in the 
islands. It animated briefly the minds of the men primarily 
responsible for the acquisition of the islands, but not McKinley’s 
and Root’s, and immediately lost its potency. Certain persons 
known to the records had fed for long on the exhortations of 
Kipling, now for long a thoroughly dated inspiration; they had 
developed an imperious gastritis that only empire would relieve, 
but time took care of them long ago. 

Neither is it meet to urge, or to consider, practical considera- 
tions from the Philippine viewpoint. Their very life is the Ameri- 
can market, but even this is not the point. Realism is the thing, 
from both sides, but broad-gage realism. Even if the islands 
could make out a prima facie case for going it alone, this has no 
real bearing on the question before the United States. It doesn’t 
get America out of the Philippines, now that she is here, and has 
long been here making the best of a national responsibility she 
never desired; of which it would seem that no more than three 
men in her public life had foreknowledge when Dewey went to 
Hong Kong and coaled at Mirs Bay in readiness to come to Manila— 
and President McKinley was not one of these three. 

But on one shore of the Philippines beats the Pacific, touching 
the west. On the other shore beats the China Sea, now crossed 
by airplane in a matter of hours, Macao, Canton nearby, and 
Hong Kong on Victoria Island; and on that shore is touched the 
profound, reawakening civilization of the extreme East. Here in 
the Philippines the two civilizations meet physically, as through- 
out the world they encounter one another less tangibly; and they 
clash, being opposing forces, and only time and the evolution 
of universal civilization can possibly reconcile their acerbites. 
If one is made extremely strong, it will not desire compromises 
and reconciliations. It will push on and destroy. 

The Philippines while benefiting from the sovereignty of the 
United States (that really costs so little to maintain, in com- 
parison to the costs of war) are a buffer between the East and 
the West that neither of them need be permitted ever to thrust 
aside until the purpose of so doing is for common understand- 
ings and the permanent accords of realism in international rela- 
tions. But should America let the islands go, her withdrawal 
would at once round out eastern empire of overpowering re- 
sources—quite enough to set that empire on the march, disdainful 
of meeting other nations on halfway terms, taking a little and 
giving a little and thus extending the universality of mankind’s 
common interests, disdainful of everything, indeed, save sowing 
fields with dragons’ teeth and implanting her own peculiar culture 
far and wide. 

This would be harmful all round. It would be borne uni- 
versally, and as soon as it was opposed, civilization would begin 
to be set back leagues at a time; and the cost of the whole 
wretched business, which conceivably could turn out unsuccess- 
fully for the West, would be as much higher than the very small 
cost of prolonging sovereignty over the Philippines as the Empire 
State Tower is higher than a sailor’s hangout on Water Street. 

As soon as America really thinks of abandoning the Philippines, 
common-sense diplomacy at Washington will all these facts 
before her very cogently. When this is done, and she thinks a 
second time, her better judgment will tell her that world balance 
largely depends on her retention of the islands, and that a dan- 
gerous condition of utter want of balance would be precipitated 
by her mere decision that her flag over Manila must come per- 
manently down. 

This is why we say, with regret if she wishes very much to do 
otherwise, since her exchequer will never be enriched here, that 
she will always find separation from the Philippines impracticable. 

As to the islands, rightly considered least in this matter of great 
national and still greater international import wherein the for- 
tune of 15,000,000 people is as nothing to the unmeasured adyan- 
tage of the world at large, they can't prepare economically for 
withdrawal from the United States. They will go on right to the 
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last day buying and selling predominantly with the United Sta 
their better market, and looking for one else. If this is mot 
believed, put it to the test. Empower the Philippine Assembly to 
curtail by fixed gradation year by year sales of major products into 
the United States—for that would be preparation. Do this, and 
see what comes of it. 

And now, since actual separation of the Philippines and 
United States does not comport with the better —.— of 3 
kind, nor really serve any conscionable purpose of either country, 
let the MacMurray commission please begin foundations for an- 
other policy in the islands, reconciling what the Philippine people 
want and ought to have with what America should consent to in 
realistic fairness to herself and the civilization her institutions 
represent. This is the most that can be done, and, because the cir- 
cumstances of the existing unsatisfactory situation are imperative, 
it is likewise the least that should be done—and by all means with- 
out delay. F future can be 
everyone’s sho kept as clear as possible. ties, easil: 
avoidable, intruded into the basic Philippine situation of late EDA 
up a major calamity. . 

With our bow to the MacMurray commission we submit these 
earnest suggestions. Our summary is, the question is wholly in- 
ternational. It is not a dilemma—America has but one choice, 
What is wanting and would go so far toward reestab inter- 
national stability is America’s courageous acceptance of that 
choice. She has 8 years in which to work around to this ultimate 
attitude, a time none too long. 


New England Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1938 


ARTICLE BY HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON, OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE JANUARY ISSUE OF THE CONNECTICUT CIROLE 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under leave unanimously 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Appendix, I take 
pleasure in submitting herewith an article written by my 
colleague, Hon. WILLIAM M. Crrron, of Connecticut, in the 
January 1938 issue of the Connecticut Circle, bearing the title 
“Such Dire Devastation Must Never Occur Again—Recom- 
mendation of Connecticut Valley Authority Bill as Intro- 
duced by Congressman WILLIAM M. CITRON”: 

SUCH DRE DEVASTATION Must Never Occur AGAIN 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF CONNECTICUT VALLEY AUTHORITY BILL AS INTRO- 
DUCED BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM NM. CITRON 


The problem of controlling flood waters so as to prevent future 
i ae Soe — — 3 — 3 eee complicated matter. It 
can y ved, an has presented a program; 
but, unfortunately, while Congress has done its „ in 
planning and in offers of appropriations, powerful interests in 
some States have been able to prevent the proper cooperation 
requisite for carrying out the intent and purpose of Congress. 

Until the present administration, this problem was left with the 
towns, counties, and States in the areas through which flowed the 
rivers causing the damage. Noi was ever done, either by way 
of setting up a flood-control program or by building dams and 
dikes agers gre 3 eee The first and only national 
program, though far from ection or co! e was ul- 
gated in the last Congress, en — 

Many attempts had been made to have the States act co- 
operatively in meeting this essential need, but as is well known, 
the States of their own accord or with their own money would 
never undertake to eliminate this menace to property and lives 
along our principal rivers. 

The so-called T. V. A., which it has taken many years to effect, 
was finally brought to some semblance of completion recently, 
though it is now in the Federal courts because of various injunc- 
tion proceedings and litigation. Under a comprehensive and well- 
coordinated program it protects the Tennessee Valley from floods 
by means of reforestation, protection against soil erosion, improve- 
ment of channels, and the erection of dikes and dams, the latter 
of which are generating electricity in order to help pay for the 
cost of these projects. In fact, the use of electricity has increased 
to such an extent that it has resulted in lower costs to consumers 
and in increased sales, even by public utilities. The latter have 
been benefited, though certain critics with unsound logic and dis- 
torted facts would have us believe otherwise. When the Govern- 
ment forced utility rates down, the companies found that they 
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sold more electricity. When rates were high, the amount of elec- 
tricity used was, of course, much less. 

In January of 1935 I introduced a proposal similar to the 
T. V. A. for the Connecticut River Valley. I wanted the Federal 
Government to expend $50,000,000 for reforestation, elimination of 
pollution, and construction of dikes, dams, roads, and so forth, for 
our section of the country, the dams to be used where feasible for 
generating electricity. Of course the press and influential inter- 
ests lent no cooperation; that is, the power interests. While other 
sections of the country seek and obtain Federal assistance, the 
press in our section is full of declarations against the spending 
of public money in New England. 

But there were many of us who, realizing the need of some 
constructive solution, kept up agitation for flood control. Finally, 
in the latter part of the session in 1935, the Flood Control Com- 
mittee recommended what is known as the Copeland-Snyder flood- 
control bill. Nothing was recommended for the Connecticut Val- 
ley, but when the bill came to the House floor I insisted upon 
incorporating in it a recommendation for a million dollars for the 
Connecticut River. 

This bill had a checkered existence. We were able to revise the 
allotment for Connecticut River flood control to $10,000,000. The 
bill provided about a quarter of a billion dollars for the entire 
country. 

According to the terms of this bill, the States provide the land 
and the Federal Government constructs the dams. Incidentally 
for many years War Department engineers had been studying and 
surveying New England, and when the bill was finally passed, as 
amended, the specific number of dams were marked off and 
surveyed. 

Where more than one State must agree upon a course of action, 
the interested States draw up a compact. Congress must sanction 
such compacts, agreements, treaties, or whatever you wish to call 
them, because the Constitution so requires, 

In the Copeland bill Congress gave advance consent to the New 
England States to come to an agreement in formulating their 
plans and apportioning their share of the costs among themselves 
before the Federal Government would go ahead with its $10,000,000 
construction program. 

Unfortunately for some reason or other the compacts as drawn 
up practically give to the States of New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts the power rights to these dams. The Federal Power 
Commission, the War Department, and the President have declared 
these compacts overstep Federal authority. It will be impossible 
to have Congress approve an agreement for New England which 
violates existing Federal law. 

It is water over the dam to argue that the compacts were rushed 
through various State committees and prepared for the action of 
the various legislatures secretly, hurriedly, and without consulta- 
tion of anyone in Congress. The State legislatures, including Con- 
necticut, appropriated various sums. Vermont and New Ham 
contribute very little. The entire amount to be contributed by all 
the States involved is about $2,800,000, which is much less than the 
$10,000,000 the Federal Government will expend to build the dams, 
in addition to the sums already spent by the Federal Government 
in making surveys, studies, etc. 

If the States had drawn up and agreed to a plain, simple com- 
pact dealing with flood control they would not have to come back 
to Congress for approval. For this purpose they were given advance 
sanction. But they went beyond the purpose of the Flood Control 
Act and inserted power provisions, and in the good, old-fashioned 
way gave the power rights to two or three New England States. Why 
should Connecticut, which contributes more than New Hampshire 
and Vermont together, give up power benefits to these two States? 

Why should Congress be asked to nullify and repeal existing law 
to satisfy New Hampshire and Vermont? In the past power com- 
panies obtained for nothing and in perpetuity power rights and 
natural resources that belonged to all the people. What will New 
Hampshire and Vermont do with this power some day? Of course, 
some say there is very little power available; but if that is so, why 
did the compacts go into this question? 

The States in the Connecticut River Valley can easily redraft the 
compact and leave power provisions out. The Governors are meet- 
ing from time to time. 

As the President wrote me in his letter of August 26, 1937, “I am 
strongly of the opinion that flood control in these basins is of 
sufficient importance to the States of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Connecticut to warrant the calling of a special 
session of their legislatures to approve a compact following strictly 
the provisions of section 4 of the Flood Control Act of 1936, which 
gives advance consent of Congress to such a compact. As soon as 
such a compact is agreed to by the signatory States the Secretary 
of War would be able promptly to commence construction of the 

rojects.” 

j Personally I believe the Federal Government should purchase the 
land and rights-of-way. This procedure, of course, would raise 
another great hue and cry concerning so-called States’ rights by 
those who forget that under the present compacts Connecticut 
gives up its State rights to power development. 

Incidentally, when the farmer sells his land he likewise gives 
away power rights to the States of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
Then where is the cry so oft repeated of individual rights? Too 
long in the past have we seen the mighty politico-power interests 
in Connecticut obtain natural resources for nothing. That day is 
over. We want flood control, and New England should heed the 
President's advice. 
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Ickes’ Jackson Day Speech—Biddle of Old and 
Anonymous Wealth of Today—Economic Justice 
Is Issue—South Loyal to F. D. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1938 


“JACKSON'S FIGHT GOES ON” — AN ADDRESS BY HON. 
8 L. ICKES, NASHVILLE, TENN., SATURDAY, JANUARY 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, I 
herewith insert an address by the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, which is entitled Jackson's Fight 
Goes On,” delivered at the Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., 
at the State of Tennessee Jackson Day dinner, Saturday, 
January 8, 1938. This address was broadcast over Nashville’s 
station WXIX. 

The address is as follows: 


Andrew Jackson fought the Indians and pressed back the frontier 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, but this was not his greatest distinc- 
tion. He won an outstanding victory over the British at New 
Orleans after a war over the balance of which on land we would 
prefer to draw a veil, but this was not his greatest distinction. He 
served as a judge of the supreme court of this State, but this was 
not his greatest distinction. As a major general of the United 
States Army he served as military governor of Florida, but this was 
not his greatest distinction. He was a Member of the House of 
Representatives and twice a United States Senator from his own 
State of Tennessee, but neither of these was his test distinc- 
tion. He was one of the main forces that led to the annexation 
of Texas, but this was not his greatest distinction. He was a forth- 
right citizen of his time, a delegate to the constitutional conven- 
tion of Tennessee, on all occasions a leader of men, a fighter of 
duels, an aggressive—some thought even a turbulent—frontiersman, 
in days when men were outstanding in proportion to their adven- 
turesome spirit and reckless courage, yet none of these was his 
greatest distinction. 

JACKSON VERSUS THE BANK—A FIGHT FOR AMERICA 

He became President of the United States, serving in that office 
for 8 critical years, but this was not his greatest distinction. 

The most distinguished deed of this upstanding American was his 
mortal engagement with the concentrated wealth of the America of 
his day, which resulted in his triumphant victory over the Bank of 
the United States, 

Tennessee proudly claims Andrew Jackson as her son, and his 
home, the Hermitage, for which even in the White House he suf- 
fered from nostalgia, is today a national shrine that draws thou- 
sands of patriotic Americans to this city of Nashville. 

The inexorable problem of man has always been to survive in a 
world where his very existence has depended upon his ability to 
provide himself with food and clothing and shelter while fending 
off those powers of Nature more elemental, more ruthless, and much 
stronger than himself that have always reached out to crush him. 
Implicit in this struggle to survive has been the urge to make him- 
self secure economically against periods of sickness, unemployment, 
and old age, while at the same time providing for the welfare of 
his family. In short, the fight of man for existence has been a 
fight to subdue the economic forces of life in order that he might 
possess that share which was necessary for his needs and to which 
he considered himself fairly entitled. 

FREEDOM—ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL—LET’S HAVE BOTH 

Many of us have acquired the habit of thinking that the real 

struggle of man has been along political lines. A little reflection 
will bring the conviction that political instrumentalities have been 
only a means to an end. 
3 can be no political freedom where economic freedom is 
The right to vote is a precious right indeed; it is worth all that 
it cost our forefathers and it must be defended those who 
would invade it; but, after all, the mere right to vote is of little 
substance to a man who is jobless and cold and hungry. 

Jackson knew all this. He knew also that to the degree that the 
wealth and economic powers of the country became concentrated in 
fewer hands, with the many having less and less of the necessities 
and opportunities of life, the more important the ballot box became 
in the national economy. The great mass of the people who had 
the vote did not know how to use it effectively for their own 
economic welfare. They needed leadership, and Jackson furnished 
leadership! oe 


The United States of America had been a quasi aristocracy. 
cept to the extent that the resistance furnished by Jefferson and a 
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few other intellectual leaders had been successful, our Government 
was organized on the theory that the people were not to be 
trusted; that our prosperity, our well-being, and even our inde- 
pendence as a nation might better depend upon leadership not 
set up by the people and followed by them but upon leadership 
beneficently furnished from above. The people had begun to sense 
that something was wrong with the form of democratic govern- 
ment that they thought they had. There was much talk of 
freedom and liberty and rights, and men desired these things no 
less avidly than they always had. But wasn't it necessary to do 
something to implement the Declaration of Independence, which, 
after all, summed up the American ideals of liberty and freedom 
and justice much more vividly than that colder and more formal 
document, the Constitution of the United States? 


WHO OWNED THIS RICH AMERICA? 


The country was rich, not only actually but potentially, but 
whose country and whose riches were they? Who owned and con- 
trolled the wealth of America? And why talk so much about po- 
litical equality and liberty when there existed great economic in- 
equality with a diminishing supply of economic liberty? 

When Jackson became President of the United States the Bank 
of the United States had come to be the symbol of concentrated 
wealth, Actually it was more than a symbol. The bank was 
economic America—kind and beneficent to its friends, condescend- 
ingly generous to its servitors, but harsh, cruel, and exacting to 
those with whom it did not have to curry favor. 

The Bank of the United States had grown more and more arro- 
gant and ruthless in exercising the great powers that the Congress 
had granted to it under its charter. It had already stretched those 

wers here and added to them there until it had become a 

ancial colossus astride of the land. 


BANK CLAIMED SOVEREIGNTY—JACKSON SAW IT—GAVE BATTLE 


The Bank of the United States had come to occupy the same posi- 
tion between the people and the final sovereign power that the 
feudal system had occupied during the Middle Ages, Our ancestors 
in England and on the Continent of Europe had toppled that feudal 
system into its own moats when its oppressions could no longer be 
endured; but here in free America, so gradually as to be almost im- 
perceptible, a more stifling and more sinister system has grown up, 
which, unless it were checked, would more inevitably 3 ghee and 
exploit the underprivileged than the feudal barons of old had op- 
pressed and exploited the serfs as they sweated their way into the 
earth to produce wealth and power and glory for their masters. 

There may have been other men of his generation Who saw this 
issue as Jackson perceived it, who discerned that the substance of 
the liberties for which Washington had fought, and of which Jeffer- 
son was the architect, were gradually being lost to us, even though 
their shadows remained. 

But no one except Jackson had either the courage to join issue 
with concentrated wealth, as represented by the Bank of the 
United States, or that quality of leadership which might encourage 
the hope that victory would rest upon his banner. 

No one but a Jackson, who had towered above other men in those 
turbulent, soul-testing days on the Tennessee frontier, and who 
had thrown back the British at New Orleans, would have dared 
to do what he so confidently undertook to do as President of the 
United States and as the accredited leader of the people of the 
United States. 


ARROGANT BIDDLE AND BANKERS VERSUS JACKSON AND THE MASSES 


Nicholas Biddle, the rich, cultured, and arrogant gentleman from 
Philadelphia, who, as president of the Bank of the United States, 
was the arbiter of the economic destinies of America, decided to ask 
for a recharter of his bank well in advance of the expiration of the 
existing charter. 

Andrew Jackson was serving his first term as President, with a 
second candidacy in near It seemed to be the best pos- 
sible time for Biddle to raise the question of a recharter. The lay 
of the political land looked good. With any other man in the 
White House, Biddle might easily have reckoned with his host. But 
Andrew Jackson was Andrew Jackson—and the fight was on. 

SELF-ACCLAIMED PATRIOTS FIGHT EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Never had there been such a political struggle in America. 

It was a fight of giants such as is seldom encountered in the 
course of human '—a duel of two champions representing 
diametrically opposite ideas upon the result of whose passage at 
arms hung the fate of what was even then rapidly becoming the 
richest and greatest nation in the world. 

Behind Biddle and his bank stood, in serried ranks, the self- 
acclaimed patriots of the country—those who had a disproportion- 
ate share of its wealth—the cultured, the educated, the leisured. 

Arrayed behind Jackson were masses upon masses of the common 
people, just men and women who wanted that equal opportunity 
under the law in which Thomas Jefferson had believed. They 
were people who were willing to live and to let live, but who had 
come to see that they could not themselves live—at least in reason- 
able comfort and security, which was the goal that had led their 
steps to America—unliess they had not only the right but the 
opportunity to earn a decent living for themselves and their 
families. From their point of view the struggle was to establish 
in America a human standard of living for the average man. 
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In his fight to hold what he had as a sure foundation for further- 
ing the aggrandizement of himself and his clique Biddle overlooked 
no opportunity. He did not scorn to adopt any device, however 
devious. He applied the methods that had been sanctioned by 
usage from time immemorial in struggles between the established 
order and the legitimate aspiration of others to share equitably 
in that which was produced by the toil of all, There were rich 
rewards for the faithful and prizes to tempt the adherence of the 
doubtful. Credit was extended where it would do the most good; 
money was “loaned”; debts were settled at 50 cents on the dollar; 
retainers were offered—in short, no bait was withheld, nothing was 
left undone, that would strengthen the forces of the bank. 

THE NICHOLAS BIDDLE TECHNIQUE 


A loan to the Postmaster General in the Jackson Cabinet became 
due but was extended. One, to the Chief Clerk of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, was settled at 50 cents on the dollar. 
Slush funds were sluiced into some of the newspapers, loans were 
pressed upon Members of Congress. Senator Daniel Webster wrote 
to Nicholas Biddle: “I believe my retainer has not been renewed or 
refreshed as usual. If it be wished that my relation to the bank 
should be continued, it may be well to send me the usual 
retainers.” 

With perhaps the most important of the press hostile to him; 
with a majority of both Houses of Congress favoring the bank; 
with such national leaders as Clay, Webster, and Calhoun fighting 
by Biddle’s side; with even his Cabinet—all of them with the sole 
exception of Roger B. Taney—at one time opposed to him—Jack- 
son refused to yield. 

BIDDLE SPOUTS PLATITUDES; OLD HICKORY LAMPOONED 

I wonder whether any other man in our own h has so 
valiantly withstood such pressure or so triumphantly overcome it 
as did Jackson in this instance? Decrying the bank as a hydra 
of corruption, “dangerous to our liberties everywhere,” Jackson 
stocd his ground. As has been aptly said by Marquis James in 
his recent volume, Andrew Jackson, Portrait of a President, Ol 
Hickory, although “encircled by pressure and persuasion * * +, 
did not give up.” If the bank was “ s to liberty” in the 
eyes of Jackson, to Nicholas Biddle the forces opposing the re- 
eee „ upon 3 “rabble.” It is “better to 
encounter y appease unworthy sacrifice a 
he uttered piously. “4 N bers 

As might have been expected Biddle called Jackson's veto message 
of the bill to recharter “a manifesto of anarchy.” And as a matter 
of course, the charge of unconstitutionality“ was made against 
Jackson just as it has always been raised against any champion of 
popular rights, and just as, in our own time, it has been hurled 
against a President who dares to defy the powers of monopolistic 
wealth in order to wrest from them a modicum of economic jus- 
tice for the people. A cartoon published during the campaign of 
1832 depicts “King Andrew I,” decked in ermine, crown upon his 
head, and scepter in his hand, trampling underfoot the Constitu- 
— the United States and the charter of the Bank of the United 

ates. 

Does the description of this lampoon recall to the mind of any 
of you similar unjust attacks upon the great Democratic President 
who sits in Washington today as the successor of Andrew Jackson? 

BANKER TRIES TO DESTROY AMERICA 

Too greatly concentrated wealth was just as ruthless in the days 
of Jackson as it had been in feudal times and as it has been since. 
Rather than surrender a charter which meant domination of the 
economic destiny of America by a handful, Biddle was willing 
wreck America. It was easy for him to precipitate a panic and 
this he proceeded to do. He reduced discounts, called in balances 
against the State banks, limited bills of exchange to 60 days 
raised exchange rates and rigged the financial sails so as to draw 
capital from the West and South to the East. Henry Clay moved 
in the United States Senate a resolution of “censure” of Jackson 
for “violating the Constitution and the laws.” 

With money withdrawn from circulation and credit restricted, 
an economic disorder of an aggravated nature quickly broke out 
in the country. So far as Biddle was concerned, the suffering 
of the people was of no concern. His was a policy of rule or 
ruin just as this has been the policy of our economic overlords 
of more recent times. Bankruptcies, broken fortunes, and dis- 
tressing signs of actual physical suffering left him cold. This more 
modern Nero could write verses and in erudite discussions of 
the classics while his country fell into ruin all about him. 

INSPIRED PETITIONS THEN; INSPIRED TELEGRAMS NOW 

The White House was deluged with petitions, some of them 
inspired by the bank and some of them representing spontaneous 
outbursts resulting from actual distress. Large delegations called 
to plead with Jackson to strike his flag to Biddle and the bank. 

To one such delegation the stern old man exclaimed: “Go 
home, gentlemen, and tell the Bank of the United States to relieve 
the country by increasing its business. Sooner than restore the 
deposits or recharter the bank I would undergo the torture of 
10 Spanish Inquisitions. than live in a country where 


Oe ee ee eee 
To still other delegations he cried: “Go to Nicholas Biddle,” 
until this became the battle cry of the Jackson forces. 
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Ill in bed as a result of this fight, his body too frail for his 
great heart, he said one day to the Vice President of the United 
States, who had called to see him: “The bank, Mr. Van 
is trying to kill me, but I will kill it.” 

And kill it he did! 

He killed it with the buckler of his grim determination, with 
the sword of his unconquerable spirit. And, in killing it, he 
put at least a temporary stop to the forward march of the con- 
centrated wealth of America to greater riches, to greater ag- 
grandizement, to greater monopolistic power. 

JACKSON WON THE FIGHT BUT THE WAR GOES ON 


While Andrew Jackson won a major engagement for the people 
in the fight against concentrated wealth and uncontrolled mo- 
nopolistic power, he did not win the war. The reason he did not 
win the war was because this is a war which has been waged since 
the beginning of the world and which will probably continue until 
the end of time. 

Just as men have won their political freedom by stern fight- 
ing and have maintained it by constant vigilance and willingness 
to spring again to arms whenever the need arose, so have they 
won and so do they hold in the same manner whatever measure 
of economic freedom they possess. There always have been and 
there always will be those who will not scruple to build up their 
own wealth and power at whatever cost of suffering and priva- 
tion to their fellow man. We must realize, if we do not already 
realize it, that, just as economic freedom is more important than 
political freedom, the struggle to acquire and maintain it will be 
intense and incessant, in the degree in which it is more important. 

Following the War between the States a new type of economic 
power began to grow and develop in the United States. Great cor- 
porations, great mercantile cstablishments, great banks, and 
monster financial interests of all sorts sprang up everywhere. We 
discovered that the methods of some of these corporations were 
even more ruthless than were those of certain powerful individuals 
who had preceded them. Wealth became more mobile as it became 
more concentrated. Fewer and fewer hands possessed it and whose 
hands these were it has not always been possible to know. 


MORE ABOUT THE “60 RICHEST FAMILIES” 


There is going on in America today an even flercer and a more 
fateful battle between the people and monopolistic wealth than 
was waged in the time of Andrew Jackson. 

On the latest official information available to him, Ferdinand 
Lundberg has written a book in which he says that the United 
States is owned and dominated today by a hierarchy of its 60 
richest families, buttressed by no more than 90 families of lesser 
wealth. I do not know wether Mr. Lundberg is accurate in his 
count or not. The wealth of America may be in the hands of a 
greater or a lesser number of families. 

A few years ago, in 1930, Mr. James W. Gerard, who had been 
Ambassador of the United States to Germany, named 64 wealthy 
and prominent men who, he said, ruled America. Mr. Gerard, in 
effect, wrote a Burke’s American Peerage. The men whose names 
he called seemed to consider it a distinction. When Lundberg 
announces practically the same list, although with some variations, 
he is denounced as a muckraker“ and a great outcry of protest is 
heard throughout the land. 

You may take Mr. Lundberg’s statement, you may underwrite 
Mr. Gerard’s, or you may do a little computing of your own. In 
any event, I believe that it cannot be gainsaid that about one-half 
of the wealth of this country is in corporate form and over one- 
half of it is under the domination of 200 corporations. 


ECONOMIC MONSTER TODAY SHOWS BIDDLE WAS A PIKER IN COMPARISON 


If what either Mr. Lundberg or Mr. Gerard says is true, it would 
appear that whereas Andrew Jackson cleanly cut off the financial 
head of one Biddle, there are now many more to test our mettle. 
And the hydra-headed economic monster of 1938 is stronger, more 
cunning, and more resourceful than the debonair gentleman who 
ruled the financial world of America from Philadelphia in the 
time of Andrew Jackson. Not only absolutely, but proportionately, 
taking into account all of the wealth and resources of America, the 
60 families of Lundberg or the 64 individuals of Gerard are wealthier 
and more powerful by far than were Biddle and those who with him 
controlled the Bank of the United States. 

If America is to continue to be a land of free men, if here a man 
ready, willing, and able to work is to find work to do at a wage 
that will maintain him and his family according to a human 
standard of living, then this generation must carry on the fight that 
Andrew Jackson so valiantly waged in his day. 

Just as Andrew Jackson sought to level off somewhat the eco- 
nomic peaks in order that he might fill in the economic valleys, so 
has President Roosevelt bent all of his energies toward an economic 
readjustment that, without taking unfairly or unjustly from the 
very rich, would give a reasonable degree of economic comfort and 
security to the very poor. [Applause.] He has wanted to stamp 
out poverty from the land. He has wanted to improve our stand- 
ards so that no longer could it be said that at least one-third of our 
people were living ill-housed, ill-fed, or ill-clothed. As has no 
other President since Jackson, Franklin D. Roosevelt realizes that 
unless there is economic justice there is no justice; that economic 
liberty goes hand in hand with political liberty. 

It is not without significance that when Jackson entered the 
lists to engage in mortal combat with the dragon of Chestnut Street 
he was vilified, calumniated, and traduced just as violently and in 
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almost precisely the same language that is employed against Presi- 
cere POSTEE when he tilts his lance against the dragon of Wall 
THE SAME CROWD HATES ROOSEVELT 


Just as President Roosevelt in these days has been made the 
subject of a hymn of hate by the overprivileged because he dares to 
champion the cause of the underprivileged, so in his time Jackson 
was accused of aspiring to be a dictator, of transcending the law, 
of attempting to overthrow the Supreme Court, and of trampling 
underfoot the Constitution of the United States. Such an attitude 
and such epithets may always be expected by a man who champions 
the cause of the common people. 

Down through all the pages of history there has never been a 
man who has tried to raise the average of civilization or protect 
civil liberties or assure economic security to the mass of the people 
who has not been denounced and attacked with all the venom 
that the human tongue is able to generate. And the revilings rise 
to their ultimate when a man who was himself born to the purple 
finds his sympathies responding to human wrongs. It is well to re- 
call that Robert Vaux, that fine Quaker gentleman, who himself 
had been born to economic security and in a social circle that was 
fully the equal of that of Nicholas Biddle, was in his day ostra- 
cized by the aristocracy of Philadelphia because he dared to believe 
that the Bank of the United States possessed so much economic 
power as to be a threat to the liberties of the people. 


MONOPOLISTIC POWER GREATER TODAY; FUNCTIONS ANONYMOUSLY 


And if the fight in which we are engaged today is merely a new 
engagement in the war that was waged between Andrew Jackson 
and Nicholas Biddle, so may we expect the methods that were 
employed against Jackson to be resorted to at this time. As I 
have said, not only is monopolistic economic power greater today 
but proportionately more of it is concentrated in fewer hands. 

It can function more effectively, more generally, and with more 
anonymity than in the time of Jackson and Biddle. It can be 
just as ruthless. It knows now, as it knew then, how to curry 
favor. Support may still be bought in a multitude of ways. Po- 
litical virtue may still be seduced if the proper means of seduction 
are employed. Opposition may still be beaten down. If the debtor 
is amenable to reason, loans may still be settled at 50 cents on 
the dollar. Or, if he who wrote the bond proves to be obdurate, 
its payment may be demanded strictly according to its terms. 
Credit can still be curtailed or manipulated. Capital can still be 
contracted here and expanded there. 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM IS THE ISSUE 


Even the monopolistic wealth of America, just as in Biddle's 
time, has it in its power to bring on a panic in order to force 
acceptance of its ungenerous and onerous terms. Will monop- 
olistic wealth resort to such an extreme? Not if the people them- 
selves are vigilant; not if they know the issues that are involved; 
not if they are prepared to defend their economic liberties at 
whatever cost may be necessary. But in essence the character- 
istics of wealth have not changed one iota since the days of 
Jackson. In essence, the virtues and the vices of wealth are 
precisely what they have been since first there was wealth. He 
would be dwelling in a fools’ paradise who permitted himself to 
think for a minute that monopolistic wealth, accustomed as it was 
to control America prior to 1933, will willingly give up that 
control. Wealth concentrated in the hands of 60 or of any num- 
ber of families or in the hands of 64 or of any number of indi- 
viduals has the same attributes and potentialities as wealth con- 
centrated in the vaults of one bank. It is even possible that in 
the former circumstances it is less amenable to reason, less sus- 
ceptible to consideration of justice, less heedful of cries for mercy. 

ut one thing stands out as clearly today as it stood out in the 
days of Andrew Jackson and as it stood out long before the time 
of Jackson, and this is that liberty, be it political liberty or eco- 
nomic liberty, can neither be won nor held unless the people 
themselves greatly desire to win and hold it. It was the people 
who won for us such measure of political liberty as we possess 
today. It was the people who, under the leadership of Andrew 
Jackson, beat back monopolistic wealth a hundred years ago. 


THE SOUTH IS LOYAL TO FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


The overwhelming majority won at the polls by Lister Hm, 
over the recruited forces of reaction in Alabama last Tuesday 
shows that, despite all deceits and misrepresentations the people 
of the South are still loyal to Franklin D. Roosevelt and the spirit 
of Andrew Jackson. [Applause.] Mr. Hr1’s honest and thorough- 
going endorsement of the President and the New Deal was at- 
tacked by Mr. Heflin and his corporate supporters because of the 
administration’s wage and hour fight and its campaign for 
judicial reform. 

I have always believed that the people of the South are liberal. 

I have always believed that they are enthusiastic supporters of 
the New Deal. 

Knowing that the President will not let them down, the people 
of Alabama have shown that they do not intend to let the Presi- 
dent down. [Applause.] 

It is the people who have strengthened President Roosevelt’s 
hand and made it possible for him to on the fight that 
Jackson began. It is the people who must consolidate present 
gains and go forward to greater victories. [Applause.] 
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Acting Comptroller General’s Annual Report— 
Reply of the Secretary of the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1938 


CORRESPONDENCE TO THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
me in the House this morning I am inserting in the RECORD 
that part of the annual report of the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States in which he refers to difficulties 
which he states his Office has encountered, referring directly 
to the Treasury Department. Because this report was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, the Secretary of the Treasury has sent me a 
reply to the Acting Comptroller General’s criticism. I also 
include the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury: 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, January 3, 1938. 
To the Congress: 

From time to time in the annual reports of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States there has been brought to the attention of 
the Congress the progress made by the Office in its efforts to dis- 
charge the responsibilities imposed upon it by law, with particular 
reference to the matter of prescribing an adequate accounting 
procedure for use by all departments and establishments of the 
Government. 

In the prosecution of this work difficulties have been encountered 
which proceeded largely from the question raised in some adminis- 
trative quarters of whether the law directing the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to prescribe the forms, systems, and pro- 
cedure for administrative appropriation and fund accounting com- 

ended the prescription of an accounting system for the 

ernment as a whole. It is the view of this Office that the law 
vests in the Office an independent jurisdiction in the prescribing of 
an accounting system for the Government and the program adopted 
is directed toward that objective. 

At the outset surveys had to be made of the many different types 
of organizations through which the varied and complex activities of 
the Government are conducted. In connection with such surveys 


as from time to time became 


prevail, the ting 

and by office circular No. 27, dated July 21, 1926, a uniform system of 
accounts was prescribed for use by all ts and establish- 
ments. Thereafter, as rapidly as possible, with the limited facilities 
available, the systems of accounts in use in the several departments 
and establishments were brought into conformity with the adopted 
uniform plan. Such work was carried on under the direction of the 
Chief of Investigations and in keeping with the original program 
which, as previously stated, was directed toward the establishment 
of an adequate accounting system for the Government as a whole, 
it was decided in 1935 that the installation of uniform systems in 
departments and establishments had progressed to the point where 
coordination of such systems with an adequate centralized account- 
ing control was proper for undertaking. The work of establishing 
the necessary control accounts and coordinating systems of depart- 
ments and establishments therewith was, by General Regulations 
No. 82, assigned for accomplishment to the Accounting and Book- 
keeping Division. 

In any proper system of accounts, classification of funds is a 
fundamental necessity. Standardization of account designations 
is equally fundamental. The first effort of this Office to classify 
funds and to prescribe standard account designations was made 
in 1925 when, by General Regulations No. 44, a system of symbols 
for appropriation accounts was prescribed. Later, in 1928, General 
Regulations No. 67 was issued to prescribe a system of symbols 
for receipt accounts. Due to the enormous and unanticipated 
increase in the number of accounts and to changes in accounting 
procedure deemed necessary to provide a more effective audit of 
receipts and expenditures, particularly in respect to limitations on 
uses of appropriations, the systems of symbols prescribed by 
General Regulations Nos. 44 and 67, proved, in 1936, to be inade- 
quate. Accordingly, a new system of symbols and titles for appro- 
priation and receipt accounts was prescribed by General 
tions No. 84, dated June 15, 1936. The obvious purposes of Gen- 
eral Regulations No. 84 are— 

(a) A proper classification of public moneys, both receipts and 
appropriations. 
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(b) A positive identification of receipt accounts with their re- 
lated appropriation accounts. 

(c) A more and speedier analysis of the financial 
accounts of the Government. 

On the whole the new system and procedure, as modified to fit 
unusual conditions, has proven satisfactory and is a decided im- 
provement over the old systems. The change from the old systems 
of symbols and account designations to the new entailed some 
additional work and expense during the fiscal year 1937, both in 
the General Accounting Office and in the administrative offices, 
but the results justify and more than offset the difficulties en- 
countered. In effecting such change the departments and estab- 
lishments generally fully. The Tr Department, 
however, refused to adopt the prescribed symbols in connection 
with its records and as a result many administrative offices have 
been compelled to show both the old and the new symbols on 
many of their accounting documents. Repeated efforts have failed 
to elicit from the Treasury Department any real reasons why the 
new symbols should not be adopted there, or that such adoption 
would not be altogether in the best interests of the Government. 
The situation thus disclosed evidences the type of difficulties en- 
countered by the General Accounting Office in its efforts to de- 
velop and establish a proper and adequate system of accounts for 
the Government. Under existing law it may prescribe but no 
power is given to enforce compliance with prescribed procedures. 
The success attending the efforts of the General Accounting Office 
thus far has resulted largely from its ability to convincingly over- 
come the predilections of those with whom it must deal in such 
matters. Much more rapid progress would be assured if the law 
imposing this tremendously important responsibility carried also 
the means for compelling observance. 

With a view to improving the audit of expenditures and receipts 
there were issued during the fiscal year 1936 General Regulations 
Nos. 83 and 87. General Regulations No. 83 is designed to cause a 
classification of expenditures on the basis of limitations set forth 
in appropriation acts so that in connection with the audit of ex- 
penditures it cam be determined whether such limitations have 
been observed. General Regulations No. 87 has as its objectives— 

(a) A preliminary audit of all receipts prior to countersignature 
of warrants covering such receipts into the Treasury where they 
may be available for expenditure or appropriation, and 

(b) The establishment of adequate accounting control over ac- 
countable (disbursing and collecting) officers of the Government. 

One of the chief complaints lodged against the General Account- 
ing Office by those now advocating a reorganization of the fiscal 
and financial administration of the Government is that there has 
been a failure to establish a proper and adequate centralized ac- 
counting control through which there may be available to the 
Congress, at regular intervals, statements showing the complete 
financial position of the United States. Such complaints have not 
taken into consideration the program which has been undertaken 
by the General Accounting Office or the fact that the foundation 
work of such program has now been laid and that the structural 
development is being prosecuted as vigorously as possible. 

The devising of an adequate accounting system for the Govern- 
ment presupposes the coordination of many necessarily decentral- 
ized records into a properly centralized control. The most efficient, 
economical, and effective accounting control is universally recog- 
nized to be that which builds up from independent sources as a 
matter of proper routine. It seems quite obvious also that the 
effectiveness of any audit is definitely and materially enhanced 
when there is coupled with the authority and responsibility for 
audit, the authority and responsibility for prescribing accounting 
records, forms, and procedures. Such an arrangement makes it 
possible for the auditor to prescribe the information to be con- 
tained in accounting forms, the record to be made of financial 
transactions and the accounting procedure to be followed, thus 

against incomplete records and faulty procedures, either 
of w might cause the audit to be entirely ineffective or prac- 
tically impossible of accomplishment. Thus, while the forms, sys- 
tems, and procedures prescribed for observance and maintenance by 
departments and establishments make due provision for full ad- 
ministrative and budgetary needs, they are designed also to serve 
for the purpose of audit. In such circumstances the General Ac- 
counting Office becomes peculiarly related to the entire fiscal ma- 
chinery of the Government and through the utilization of the 
fiscal data necessarily concentrated in the General Accounting 
Office for the purpose of the audit it constitutes the center into 
which the accounting records of the Government should and are 
now being properly coordinated. 

The system of accounting adopted does not contemplate the 
Keeping, in the General Accounting Office, of detailed records of 
the multitudinous fiscal transactions of the Government, Such 
records are required under prescribed procedure, to be maintained 
throughout the several departments and establishments. The ac- 
General Accounting Office will comprise summary 
information to insure proper appropriation limitation and project 
control; summary information on receivables of the Government, 
receipts, expenditures, etc.; and complete records with accountable 
(disbursing and collecting) officers of the United States; and be 
so organized as to permit the stating, annually or whenever neces- 
sary at other times, of complete financial statements for the United 
States. There should be no interruption of this program at this 
time. The establishment of a centralized accounting control in 
the General Accounting Office, aside from the obyious advantages 
as above stated, is believed to be perfectly logical otherwise. As 
now constituted the Office is an agency responsible directly to the 
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Congress. There reposes 

over the raising of all revenue and the expenditure thereof. Con- 
gress alone has the power to impose such restrictions on spending 
as shall be for the public good and in the exercise of that power 
it is unthinkable that there could be disassociated the responsi- 
bility for prescribing the manner in which an accounting shall be 


in the Congress exclusive jurisdiction 


made. The keeping of public financial records is an extremely 
important factor in maintaining stability in governments. The 
manner of keeping such records should not be subjected to the 
whims and fancies and possibly the abuses of changing admin- 
istrative personnel but should be carefully guarded by the Con- 
gress. For these reasons which are believed to be fully in the 
public interest the centralized accounting record of the Govern- 
ment is now established in that agency of the Government respon- 
sible directly to the Congress—the General Accounting Office, the 
only place where it seems properly to belong. 

* * * — * . * 


The letter from the Secretary of the Treasury follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 10, 1938. 

My Dear Mr. CHarrmMan: The annual report to the Congress of 
the Acting Comptroller General of the United States for the fiscal 
year 1937 contains statements seriously reflecting on the conduct 
by the United States Treasury Department of the public business 
with which it is charged by law, involving the care of the public 
funds entrusted to it. 

It is my belief that charges of this character having been 
brought formally to the attention of the Congress it is my duty, 
as responsible head of the Department which has been criticized, 
to reply to them, and I am, therefore, addressing myself to you as 
chairman of a committee of the Congress which will have before 
it for consideration matters touched upon by the Acting Comp- 
troller General’s report. 

The specific criticism directed at the Treasury Department by 
the Acting Comptroller General is that the Department 
has failed to cooperate with the General Accounting Office in 
providing a proper accounting system for the Government, and 
two instances are cited by the Acting Comptroller General to 
sustain this criticism. 

Obviously, nothing can be more vital to the orderly transaction 
of public affairs than the safekeeping of the public funds and 
the maintenance of accounts in such form as to permit the 
efficient transaction of the public business, and to preserve an 
accurate record of all transactions for the information of Congress 
and the people. The Secretary of the Treasury is charged with a 
grave responsibility for the collection, safekeeping, and proper 
disbursement of the public moneys, a responsibility which he 
must discharge in full compliance with the laws enacted by the 
Congress. He cannot relieve himself of this responsibility by obe- 
dience to the mere direction of any other officer of the Government. 

Realizing to the full this responsibility with which I am 
charged by law, I began, as soon as the report of the Acting 
Comptroller General was brought to my notice, a careful review 
of the relations between the Treasury Department and the office 
of the Comptroller General, with the particular purpose of deter- 
mining whether there was justice in the criticism which the Act- 
ing Comptroller General has made of the Department. It is my 
belief, after a most careful examination, that the criticism of the 
Acting Comptroller General is without merit and that it is merely 
an incident in a continuing effort of the General Accounting Office 
to assume duties not entrusted to it by law, and to assert author- 
ity neither expressly granted by law, nor properly deducible by 
implication from the law. 

This effort of the office of the Comptroller General is well illus- 
trated, I think, by the two instances cited by the Acting Comp- 
troller General to show lack of cooperation by the Treasury De- 
partment with his office. They also reveal, it seems to me, a most 
serious basic fault in the whole conception of their responsibilities 
which seems from the start to have prevented the officers in charge 
of the General Accounting Office from rendering the public service 
that the Congress expected of them when it passed the Budget 
and Accounting Act. For that reason, after dealing with the 
specific criticisms of the Treasury in the report of the Acting 
Comptroller General, I shall offer some observations on this deeper 
phase of the matter. 

The first of the two instances cited by the Acting Comptroller 
General relates to the failure of the Department to use 
symbols and titles prescribed by the Comptroller General for 
appropriation and receipt accounts. The other relates to failure 
of certain corporations to comply with accounting procedures pre- 
scribed by the Comptroller General. 

SYMBOLS AND TITLES FOR APPROPRIATION AND RECEIPT ACCOUNTS 


The criticism of the Treasury relating to its failure to use sym- 
bols and titles for appropriation and receipt accounts appears on 
pages 2 and 3 of the Acting Comptroller General's report, and 
reads: 

“+ a new system of symbols and titles for appropriation 
and receipt accounts was prescribed by General Regulations No. 
84, dated June 15, 1936. The obvious purposes of General Regula- 
tions No. 84 are— 

“(a) A proper classification of public moneys, both receipts 
and appropriations. 

“(b) A positive identification of receipt accounts with their 
related appropriation accounts. 
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“(c) A more thorough and speedier analysis of the financial 
accounts of the Government, 

“On the whole the new system and procedure, as modified to 
fit unusual conditions, has proven satisfactory and is a decided 
improvement over the old systems. The e from the old 
system of symbols and account designations to the new entailed 
some additional work and expense during the fiscal year 1937, 
both in the General Accounting Office and in the administrative 
offices, but the results justify and more than offset the difficulties 
encountered. In effecting such change the departments and estab- 
lishments generally cooperated fully. The Treasury Department, 
however, refused to adopt the prescribed symbols in connection 
with its records and as a result many administrative offices have 
been compelled to show both the old and the new symbols on 
many of their accounting documents. Repeated efforts have 
failed to elicit from the Treasury Department any real reasons 
why the new symbols should not be adopted there, or that such 
adoption would not be altogether in the best interests of the 
Government. The situation thus disclosed evidences the type of 
difficulties encountered by the General Accounting Office in its 
efforts to develop and establish a proper and adequate system of 
accounts for the Government. Under existing law it may pre- 
scribe but no power is given to enforce compliance with pre- 
scribed procedures,” 

In definite answer to the foregoing statement it may be said: 

1. The Comptroller General exceeded his authority in prescrib- 
ing the new system of symbols and titles for appropriation and 
receipt accounts as carried in the official accounts of the United 
States Treasury. 

2. The obvious purposes of the new system were not as indicated 
on page 2 of the Acting Comptroller General’s report under the 
ceptions (a), (b), and (c), (above), for the reason that all of 
such purposes were being served under the old system of symbols 
and account titles. 

3. The determination of titles of appropriation and receipt ac- 
counts has been a prerogative of the Secretary of the Treasury from 
the beginning of the Government and has never been questioned by 
a Comptroller. It is a necessary incident to the drawing of war- 
ieee for which the Secretary of the Treasury is responsible under 

e law. 

4. The classification of receipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment is of more concern to the Treasury Department than it is to 
the General Accounting Office. The new system of symbols con- 
sisted of approximately 700 pages, involving 12,000 items, and sub- 
sequent revisions proved that they were not sufficiently reliable for 
use by — Treasury Department. The Treasury's accounts must be 

5. The regulations prescribing the new symbols were dated June 
15, 1936, only 16 days before the beginning of the new fiscal year 
to which they were to apply. The regulations were never offi y 
transmitted by the Comptroller General to the Secretary of the 

. The Department was able to procure a copy informally 
about June 22. This was after the Treasury had prepared all of 
its ledger sheets and warrants covering appropriations for the new. 

year. 

6. The Treasury had not been previously consulted as to whether 
the new system would meet its needs. 

7. The Treasury endeavored to reconcile its differences with the 
General Accounting Office, with no success. 

8. The new system has resulted in an increase in the admin- 
istrative expenses of the Government. (See for instance, hearings 
before the House . Committee on the Navy appro- 
priation bill for the year 1938.) 

9. The soundness of the Treasury’s position is definitely estab- 
lished by the correspondence between the Secretary of the 

and the Acting Comptroller General, copies of which are 
attached hereto. 
CORPORATIONS 


The second matter on which the Acting Comptroller General 
alleges that the Treasury has failed to cooperate with the General 
Accounting Office in establishing a proper accounting procedure 
relates to the handling of funds of corporations, particularly the 
case of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. It is 
said that “the Treasury Department still refuses to cooperate with 
the General Accounting Office in having such funds covered into 
the Treasury.” 

Several facts stand out in the case of the Federal Savings and 
2 n Insurance Corporation, These may be enumerated as 

‘ollows: 

1. The law neither requires nor authorizes the covering of 
the Corporation's funds into the Treasury. 

2. The Corporation is authorized to “deposit” its money into 
the Treasury; or, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it may even deposit its money with a Federal Reserve 
bank. Or, it may invest its money in obligations of the United 
States, or in obligations of which the principal and interest are 
guaranteed by the United States, 

3. It is the policy of the Treasury not to become a party to pro- 
cedures which are not authorized by law, even through prescribed 
by the Comptroller General. The Treasury Department does not 
interpret the Budget and Accounting Act as relieving it of its 
own responsibilities to see that the laws of the United States in 
which it is concerned are complied with. 

4. Upon request of the Corporation, the Treasury attempted to 
reconcile the opposing views of the Corporation and the General 
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Accounting Office. In fact, the Treasury proposed a procedure 
which was substantially the same as the established 
procedure, the only difference being as follows: Instead of using 
a formal requisition prescribed by the Comptroller General and a 
formal Treasury warrant, the procedure involved provided for 
the writing of a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
Corporation, requesting the transfer of money from the Corpora- 
tion’s general account to a disbursing account. It is important 
to note, however, that provision was made for the approval of 
such requests by the Comptroller General before the money was 
to be made available to the Corporation for disbursement pur- 
poses. This procedure was agreed to orally by representatives of 
the General Accounting Office and was followed for some time, 
until the Comptroller General himself, by a formal letter, upset 
the procedure; whereupon the Corporation determined further 
attempts to cooperate with the General Accounting Office were 
not warranted. 

In considering the case of the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation, and comparing it with a regular department or 
establishment of the Government, it must be borne in mind that 
the Treasury Department has entirely different responsibilities in 
the two cases. 

As to the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation, the 
Treasury's responsibility was only that of a depositary. The capi- 
tal of this corporation was provided through the subscription of 
$100,000,000 of its capital stock by the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, which stock was paid for in the form of H. O. L. C. 
bonds. Congress did not even make an appropriation from the 
Treasury in this case, as is usually done in creating corporations. 
The Treasury Department did not have the responsibility of issu- 
ing a warrant authorizing the Corporation to spend its money, as 
is done in the case of a regular department or establishment of 
the Government. The Department acted only as the 
Corporation’s bank. 

On page 21 of the Acting Comptroller General's report it is 
stated that the Electric Home and Farm Authority “is another in- 
stance where the action of the Treasury Department undertakes to 
counsel and direct the setting up of accounting procedures,” and 
on page 27 a similar reference is made to the Treasury Department 
concerning the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

The facts in these cases are essentially the same as those men- 
tioned in connection with the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

The Treasury Department has never interfered with the setting 
up of accounting procedures by the Comptroller General, but, on 
the contrary, has frequently attempted to reconcile the differences 
between the General Accounting Office and administrative agencies 
in order to promote the general public interest wherever the 
Treasury Department was in any way involved. In the instant 
cases the Treasury Department is responsible for handling the 
Corporation’s funds, and has felt a duty to seek solutions to the 
problems submitted to it by administrative agencies in connection 
with its daily operations. The reconciliation of these differences 
is not a task coveted by the Treasury Department, and the work 
of the Treasury would be greatly lightened if the General Account- 
ing Office should attempt seriously to understand the operating 
problems of administrative agencies, and should cooperate in de- 
vising accounting practices to meet the requirements of good 
administration. 

Both of the instances above are revealing in their reflection of 
the general attitude of the Office of the Comptroller General 
toward its responsibilities. They illustrate not only the effort of 
that Office to extend the sphere of its responsibility in d 
of the law, but the arbitrary and peremptory method that it 
adopts to accomplish this object. The first of the two cases is 
more important, however, since it shows very clearly the spirit 
of the approach of the General Accounting Office toward one of 
the most important of the responsibilities with which it is 
charged by law. 

That responsibility is stated in section 309 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act as follows: “The Comptroller General shall pre- 
scribe the forms, systems, and procedure for administrative appro- 
priation and fund accounting in the several departments and 
establishments, and for the administrative examination of fiscal 
officers’ accounts and claims against the United States.” 

It was on this authority that the Comptroller General relied in 
attempting to force on the Treasury Department, without consul- 
tation or adequate notice, an entirely new and complicated set of 
symbols for the central receipt and appropriation accounts in the 
Treasury, symbols that were proved by subsequent revisions and 
corrections to be ill-suited to meet requirements. 
Commenting on the refusal of the Treasury to adopt these sym- 
bols instantly, a course which inevitably would have caused great 
confusion in the public accounts and needless expense to the Gov- 
ernment, the Acting Comptroller General comments: 

“Under existing law, it (the General Accounting Office) may pre- 
scribe, but no power is given to enforce compliance with prescribed 
procedures.” 

Later he adds: 

“Much more rapid progress would be assured if the law impos- 
ing this tremendously important responsibility carried also the 
means for compelling observance.” 

Elsewhere in his report (p. 4) he gives his idea of the purpose 
which this authority to prescribe forms should serve in the hands 
of the Comptroller General. There the primary need of adequate 
records for administrative purposes, to fulfill the functions for 
which the Government exists, is recognized but briefly. The Act- 
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ing Comptroller General’s interest is centered in providing papers 
for audit. He says: 

“In such circumstances the General Accounting Office becomes 
peculiarly related to the entire fiscal machinery of the Govern- 
ment, and through the utilization of the fiscal data necessarily 
concentrated in the General Accounting Office for the purposes of 
the audit it constitutes the center into which the accounting rec- 
ords of the Government should and are now being properly 
coordinated.” 

It should not require argument to convince any reasonably intel- 
ligent person that the main purpose of Government or the main 
purpose of keeping Government accounts is not to provide mate- 
rials for an audit. The main purpose is to provide the working 
equipment for carrying out the Government's functions. It is an 
administrative purpose; auditing is an incident, and a system 
which adequately serves administrative needs must necessarily 
furnish adequate information for complete audit. But to subor- 
dinate the working needs of the Government to the purpose of 
providing an abundance of documents for auditing purposes would 
inevitably be fatal to administrative efficiency. 

The Congress has not given the General Accounting Office any 
authority to do this. The failure of the Congress to give the 
Comptroller General authority to force upon the executive de- 
partments any accounting system he may devise cannot be re- 
garded as an accident or an oversight, since it nds to a 
common-sense view of the problem. Surely no private corpora- 
tion would force on its administrative staff an accounting system 
devised by a firm of auditors without giving its own accountants 
and executives a thorough opportunity to pass upon its worthi- 
ness and suitability; and no firm of accountants worthy of con- 
fidence would undertake to recommend such a system without full 
consultation with staff accountants and executives as to the work- 
ing requirements of the business and a most thorough effort to 
8a them on every step contemplated. 

What the Congress did in fact impose upon the Comptroller 
General was a duty to consult and cooperate with the officers of 
the executive departments in devising and putting into effect a 
thoroughly adequate system of departmental records. That com- 
mission by its very nature could not have been accomplished with- 
out the most thorough cooperation, diligent effort to understand 
the problems with which operating executives are faced, and & 
8 mutual respect and patient endeavor to reach a meeting 

The Treasury Department has always stood ready to give effect 
to the law in its full letter and spirit and to accomplish the sort 
of cooperation which the law contemplated. But it has not been 
met by a similar spirit on the part of the Comptroller General. It 
has not enjoyed the cooperation from the Comptroller General's 
office which it had a right to expect, in view of the express terms of 
the law. The Comptroller General's actions have not been cooper- 
ative; they have instead been peremptory, arbitrary, and ricious. 

I shall be glad to supply to your committee, if you sho desire 
it, abundant evidence in support of this statement. 

The Comptroller General appears to have taken too literally the 
press references to his position as that of “watchdog of the Treas- 
ury,” and in seeking to realize that figurative description to have 
conceived his function to be that of snapping at the heels of the 
administrative officers of the Government, and undertaking to 
hamper them in the faithful performance of their duties rather 
than cooperating with them to render more efficient service. How- 
ever appropriate that attitude may be to the work of the Comp- 
troller General in his function as an auditor, it cannot be applied 
to those functions—such as that of prescribing forms of records— 
which are supplemental to the work of the administrative branch 
of the Government without causing injury to the public service. 

To interfere with the proper exercise of administrative authority 
is to interfere with, and to divide, administrative responsibility. 
That has been the direction of the Comptroller General's effort. 
Not satisfied with what he has accomplished by a process of 
determined infiltration and assertion of unauthorized authority, 
he is now seeking from the Congress a most amazing grant of power. 

To combat that request is one of the chief purposes of this 
communication. I do not combat it out of any jealous desire to 
safeguard the lawfully granted authority of the Treasury Depart- 
ment but rather because of a sincere belief that to grant the 
Comptroller General the authority he seeks would be absolutely 
fatal to good administration and would introduce untold possi- 
bilities of confusion and betrayal of the public trust. 

The Comptroller General’s request for this new authority is con- 
tained on page 12 of his report. He proposes an amendment to 
section 309 of the Budget and Accounting Act (cited above) to 
read as follows: 

“Provided, That appropriated or other moneys, available to any 
department or establishment as indicated in section 2, shall not 
be advanced for expenditure or be expended whenever there is 
substantial failure to install and maintain systems of accounting 
and procedures relating to the receipt, deposit, application, or ex- 
penditure of public, quasi-public, trust, or corporate funds pre- 
scribed pursuant to this section.” 

The effect of the enactment of this proposal would indeed be 
to make a very czar of the Comptroller General. It would give 
him authority to interfere with and to nullify almost any act of 
an administrative officer of the Government, to hamper by delay 
and to blockade by inaction or caprice the exercise of the most 
essential governmental functions. It would, in effect, make him 
the most powerful administrative officer of the Government, but 
without any responsibility to the Chief Executive elected by the 
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people and with only such supervision of his acts as the Congress 
might be able to supply through occasional investigation. 

Such a mingling of huge executive responsibility with the func- 
tion of audit could not do otherwise than to prejudice the in- 
tegrity of the Comptroller General’s audits, besides introducing 
hopeless confusion into governmental affairs. 

The inability of the Acting Comptroller General to visualize the 
implications of his proposal is, I think, a more serious refiection 
on his capacity to undertake such a responsibility than any criti- 
cism of him which anyone else might voice. 

It is extremely important that a good and effective system of 
audit of Government accounts be maintained, and not the least 
of the dangers in this proposal of the Acting Comptroller General 
is its menace to the integrity of the auditing process. It would 
be menaced not only by confusion of responsibility but by the 
probability that so stringent a control over expenditures would 
result in the exemption by Congress of many specific appropriations 
from all supervision by the General Accounting Office. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY MORGENTHAD, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Rati- 
fication of the Constitution by the Commonwealth 
of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1938 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I know 
that you will pardon my encroachment upon your time to 
bring before your attention the fact that January 9 was the 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States by the Commonwealth of 
Connecticut. The exact date was January 9, 1788, and our 
State was the fifth to solemnly endorse this great document 
of State, 150 years ago yesterday. 

That ratification is almost the midpoint in the passage 
of time from the founding of Connecticut to the present date. 
Our first settlement in the early thirties of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is a matter of doubt. Three river towns of Hartford, 
Windsor, and Whethersfield claim that honor made all the 
more moot by the inaccuracy of the definition of a “settle- 
ment.” We mention this but to dismiss it as the outside 
world may well allow us to enjoy that triangular dispute our- 
selves. Charles II granted a charter in 1662 to the Connecti- 
cut Commonwealth with definite territorial boundaries. My 
own home city of New Haven was included within that grant 
and I feel that this year has added significance as the found- 
ing of New Haven in 1638 makes this our tercentenary. 

Sturdy, God-fearing, independent Englishmen founded the 
Commonwealth and won for it the nickname of “The land of 
steady habits.” 

Merchants and professional men, with a large number of 
clergymen, made up the valiant band that sought refuge for 
religious liberty in this land. The majority, of course, were of 
the yeoman-farmer class, all intensely religious, stern, sin- 
cere, and brave, grimly fighting not only the bleak elements 
of a rugged climate but the native Indians. 

Theocratic government had a profound influence among 
them, and it is not strange that the church was the social 
center of the period. In fact, church and state was one, and 
that one was the church so predominantly and overwhelming 
a part did it play in the development of the various settle- 
ments. The fierce independence of English church beliefs 
held sway and each Connecticut church was an independent 
unit in itself, but all fought the typical New England battle 
against the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Throughout that Colonial period antedating the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution there were no uprisings, protests, or 
scandals as we understand them in the political sense. That 
alone is success in the body politic. 
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Trade was one of our first endeavors, and we understood 
the need for exportable surpluses if we were to obtain the 
home-country manufactures that we needed here. But here 
the absence of capital minimized our hopes, though it gave to 
the earliest colonists an everlasting appreciation of the bene- 
fits of commerce. Shipbuilding first gave us an insight into 
trade with the Far East and the possibilities of the clipper 
trade. At the same time it helped to develop our mechanical 
and inventive ingenuity, brought out our superb business 
executives, and provided a field for our unique craftsmen. 

Industry, however, became the dominant activity even 
though the earlier pursuits in agricultural, whaling, and 
shipping efforts seemed to have temporarily turned the 
country aside in those directions. Though destitute of prof- 
itable mining industries strenuous work brought us to the 
point where we have relatively left the farming advantages 
of the fertile Connecticut flats behind and moved up to a 
point where almost two-thirds of our inhabitants are de- 
pendent upon industry, and this is in a land devoid of sus- 
tainable mineral resources. 

Stark necessity forced our hardy pioneers to become their 
own blacksmiths and mechanics and to develop those trades. 
But necessity alone cannot give durability and finish to the 
product. Those innate qualities of the Connecticut crafts- 
men came from their own peculiar genius and their unwill- 
ingness to waste time. The shed and the barn on rainy or 
inclement days became the workshop for these industrious 
and indefatigable citizens. As early as 1665 a forge for roll- 
ing iron had been set up in the environs of New Haven. 
Industry was on the march. 

In 1792 Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin and in 1798 
founded the modern “factory system” of quantity production 
and interchangeable parts by the division of labor in the 
manufacture of firearms. 

Today industry is Connecticut’s proudest mechanical 
triumph with copper and brass first in the field. Then 
come hardware, silverware unsurpassed in Meriden and Wal- 
lingford, watches, clocks, arms, ammunition, typewriters, 
hats, machine tools, malleable iron, and countless other 
varieties of factory products. 

Such names as Winchester, Colt, Pratt & Whitney, Inter- 
national Silver, Wallace, Parker, Marlin, Maxim, and Rem- 
ington are all trade-marks understood by all. Yankee in- 
genuity in patents is well known, but Connecticut’s lead in 
so many varied industries has an interesting sidelight in the 
fact that since 1790 in the ratio of patents to population 
Connecticut is far and away supreme. 

The nutmeg peddler with “Yankee notions” is a species 
alone by himself, but it was he who put Connecticut prod- 
ucts on the map. He was the first advertiser in a house-to- 
house canvas that has never been duplicated. As it has 
been said that no New Englander ever slept on a Pullman 
because he was too engrossed in thinking up new patents 
for it so it may well be thought that no Connecticut peddler 
ever allowed an article to escape his attention in loading 
= wagon or pack. Everything had its use and exchange 
value. 

All of them in religion, trade, commerce, and industry 
followed the admonition of the Bible, “Seest thou, a man 
diligent in his business. He shall stand before kings and 
not mean men.” 

Here is a partial list of the native sons and daughters of 
Connecticut: 

i, Allen, Litchfield, January 10, 1738, Revolutionary War 
ero. 

Richard Alsop, Middletown, January 23, 1761, poet and wit. 

Moses Austin, Durham, 1764, Texas pioneer. 

Abraham Baldwin, Guilford, November 2, 1754, United States 
Senator from Georgia, signer of Constitution. 

Henry Baldwin, New Haven, January 14, 1780, Justice, United 
States Supreme Court. 

Henry Barnard, Hartford, June 24, 1811, first United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

3 Taylor Barnum, Danbury (Bethel), July 5, 1810, famous 

Bony Ward Beecher, Litchfield, June 24, 1813, abolitionist and 
orator. 

Edward A. Bradford, Plainfield, September 27, 1813, Chief Justice 
of Louisiana. 
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Stephen Rowe Bradley, Cheshire, October 20, 1754, United States 
Senator from Vermont. 

Ethan Allen Brown, Darien, July 4, 1776, Governor of Ohio, United 
States Senator, Minister to Brazil. 

Morgan G. Bulkeley, December 26, 1838, soldier and insurance 


executive. 
“Father of American 


Walter Camp, New Haven, April 7, 1859, 
Football.” 

Nathaniel Chipman, Salisbury, November 15, 1752; jurist, United 
States Senator from Vermont. 

Martin Chittenden, Salisbury, March 12, 1769; Governor, chief 
justice of Vermont. 

Thomas Chittenden, Guilford, January 6, 1730; first Governor 
of Vermont. 

William T. Clar, Norwalk, June aa 1834; major general, United 
States Army, Congressman from 

Stephen Cleveland, East Haddam, 1740; first naval officer to 
receive United States commission. 

Samuel Colt, Hartford, July 19, 1814; fire-arms inventor. 

Silas Deane, Groton, December 24, 1737; Revolutionary agent in 
France; Member, Continental Congress. 

Nelson Dewey, Lebanon, December 19, 1813; first Governor of 
Wisconsin. 

Daniel S. Dickinson, Goshen, September 11, 1800; United States 
Senator from New York. 

Nathaniel F. Dixon, Plainfield, 1774; United States Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Oliver Ellsworth, Windsor, April 29, 1745; Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

Stephen B. Fenn, Watertown, March 28, 1820; miner, Congress- 
man from Idaho. 

Stephen Johnson Field, Haddam, November 4, 1816; Justice, 
United States Supreme Court for 34 years. 

Walter Forward, East Granby, January 24, 1786; jurist, diplomat, 

of the Tre under Tyler. 
— Hooker Gillette, Bloomfield, October 1, 1840; farm leader, 
from Iowa. 

Charles D. Goodyear, New Haven, December 29, 1800; inventor of 
vulcanized rubber. 

Francis Granger, Suffield, December 1, 1792; Postmaster General 
under Harrison. 

Gideon Granger, Suffield, July 19, 1767; Postmaster General under 
Jefferson and Madison. 

Anna J. Grannis, Berlin, April 24, 1856; 

Galusha A. Grow, Ashford (Eastford), — — 81, 1824; Speaker, 
United States House of Representatives. 

Henry H. Gurley, Lebanon, 1787; Louisiana jurist and Member of 


James A. Gurley, East Hartford, December 9, Ae editor, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Ohio, Governor of Arizo 

Nathan Hale, Coventry, June 6, 1755; chee si War hero. 

Lyman Hall, Wallingford, April 12, 1724; Signer, Declaration of 
Independence, Governor of Georgia. 

Fitzgreen Halleck, Guilford, July 8, 1790; poet. 

Abner C. Harding, East Hampton, February 10, 1807; Union gen- 
eral, Member of Congress from Illinois. 

Philip C. Hayes, Granby, February 3, 1833; brigadier general, 
U. S. V., Congressman from Illinois. 

Edward Hempstead, New London, June 3, 1780; attorney gen- 
eral of Louisiana, Congressman from Missouri. 

James A. Hillhouse, Sr., Montville, October 21, 1754; President 
pro United States Senate, jurist, soldier. 

George Hoadley, New Haven, July 31, 1826; jurist, Governor of 
Ohio. 

John Sloss Hobart, Fairfield, 1738; judge, United States Senator 
from New York. 

Chester D. Hubbard, Hamden, November 25, 1814; union man, 
banker, Congressman from West Virginia. 

Samuel Dickinson Hubbard, Middletown, August 10, 1799; Post- 
master General under Fillmore. 

Isaac Hull, Derby, March 9, 1773; commander of “Old Ironsides.” 

William Hull, Derby, June 24, 1753; general, War of 1812, Gover- 
nor of Michigan. 

James W. Hyatt, Norwalk, 1837; banker, Treasurer of United 
States under Cleveland. 

Jared Ingersoll, New Haven, October 24, 1749; signer of Consti- 
tution from Pennsylvania. 

David Jewett, New London, June 17, 1772; commander Brazilian 
Na 
Josiah Stoddard Johnston, Salisbury, November 24, 1784; United 
States Senator from Louisiana. 

John Law, New London, 1796; jurist, 5 oem from Indiana. 

Charles C. Langdon, Southington, August 5, 1805; editor, mayor 
of 8 Congressman from Alabama. 

Cass Carpenter Lewis, Putnam, February 20, 1836; editor, Con- 

gressman from South Carolina. 

Harriet Mulford Stone Lothrop (Margaret Sidney), New Haven, 
1844; author of Little Peppers. 

Jeremiah Mason, Lebanon, April 27, 1768; Boston lawyer, United 
States Senator from New Hampshire. 

Rev. Michael J. McGivney, Waterbury, August 12, 1852; founder 
of Knights of Columbus. 

Return J. Meigs, Jr., Middletown, 1765; United States Senator, 
Governor of Ohio, Postmaster General of the United States. 

Donald G. Mitchell, Norwich, April 12, 1822; “Ik Marvel,” 
essayist. 
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a 3 Nott, Saybrook, 1767; jurist, Congressman from South 
aro! 8 

James O'Donnell, Norwalk, March 25, 1840; editor, Member of 
Congress from Michigan. 

Elijah Paine, Brooklyn, January 21, 1757; jurist, United States 
Senator from Vermont. 

William Adams Palmer, Hebron, September 12, 1791; United 
States Senator, Governor of Vermont. 

* Parker, Sharon, 1807; jurist, Member of Congress from 
New York. 

——— Marshall Pease, Enfield, January 5, 1812; soldier, Governor 
Xas. 

Henry R. Pease, Burlington, February 19, 1833; educator, soldier, 
United States Senator from Mississippi. 

John Smith Phelps, Simsbury, December 22, 1814; Governor of 
Missouri and Arkansas. 

Edwards Pierpont, North Haven, March 4, 1817; Attorney General, 
United States Minister to England. 

Gifford Pinchot, Simsbury, August 11, 1865; forester, Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

Rosa Ponsell, Meriden, 1897; singer. 

Oliver H. Prince, Montville, 1787; lawyer, United States Senator 
from Georgia. 

Edith Kermit Carew Roosevelt, Norwich, August 6, 1861; First 
Lady of the Land, 1901-09. 

Erastus Root, Hebron, March 16, 1773; judge, Member of Con- 
gress, Lieutenant Governor of New York. 

Benjamin Ruggles, Windham, 1783; jurist, United States Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

George W. Scranton, Madison, May 11, 1811; railroad president, 
Congressman from Pennsylvania. 

Theodore Sedgwick, West Hartford, May 9, 1746; United States 
Senator from Massachusetts, Speaker, United States House of 
Representatives. 

Horatio Seymour, Litchfield, May 31, 1778; United States Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Ashbel Smith, Hartford, August 13. 1805; Texan Minister to 
United States and Great Britain. 

Charles Emory Smith, Mansfield, February 18, 1824; journalist, 
Minister to Russia, Postmaster General under McKinley. 

Israel Smith, Suffield, April 4, 1759; United States Senator, 
Governor of Vermont. 

Charles Sherwood Stratton, Bridgeport, January 4, 1838; “Gen- 
eral Tom Thumb.” 

William Strong, Somers, May 6, 1808; Justice, United States 
Supreme Court. 

Jonathan Trumbull, Lebanon, October 12, 1710; revolutionary 
Governor and friend of Washington, “Brother Jonathan.” 

Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., Lebanon, March 26, 1740; Speaker, United 
States House of Representatives; United States Senator, Governor. 

Lyman Trumbull, Colchester, October 12, 1813; United States 
Senator from Illinois. 

Jeremiah Wadsworth, Hartford, July 12, 1743; pommien a Gen- 
eral, Revolutionary Army; pioneer banker and insurance 

Morrison R. Waite, Lyme, November 29, 1816; seventh, “Chief 
Justice, United States 

Daniel Waldo, Scotland, September 10, 1762; centenarian, Chap- 
lain of Congress. 

Loren Pinckney Waldo, Canterbury, February 2, 1802; United 
States Commissioner of Pensions, commissioner of school fund, 
judge, Member of Congress, historian. 

Noah Webster, West Hartford, October 16, 1758; lexicographer. 

Gideon Welles, Glastonbury, July 1, 1802; Secretary of the Navy 
under Lincoln. 

Alpheus S. Williams, Saybrook, September 20, 1810; editor, major 
general, Minister to Salvador, Member of Congress from Michigan. 

Jared W. Williams, West Woodstock, December 22, 1796; United 
States Senator, Governor of New Hampshire. 

William Durkee Williamson, Canterbury, July $1, 1779; judge, 
Congressman, Governor of Maine. 

Oliver Wolcott, Jr., Litchfield, January 11, 1760; Secretary of the 
Treasury under Washington, Governor. 


While Connecticut has furnished no Presidents of the 
United States, two have been numbered among its citizens. 
Woodrow Wilson resided in Middletown from 1888 to 1890 
while a member of the faculty of Wesleyan University, and 
William Howard Taft spent the years following his retirement 
from the Presidency in 1913 until his selection as Chief 
Justice in 1921 in New Haven. We had one Vice President, 
Lafayette S. Foster. 

In the chair of the House three men either representing or 
born in Connecticut have held that great honor of Speaker of 
the House of Representatives—Jonathan Trumbull, Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, and Galusha A. Grow. 

In the history of politics no tribute has ever equaled that 
of Lord Acton: 


There was local self-government and federation in Connecticut 
and spiritual self-government and toleration in Rhode Island, and 
from there the two institutions spread to the United States, and 
who went out under 
They produced 


when the time came the cavaliers of Virginia, 
James I, surpassed the fugitives of the Mayflower. 
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the Declaration of Independence and bequeathed to America reli- 
gious liberty and the political function of the Supreme Court. Of 
the first five Presidents, four were Virginians. And in our own his- 
tory, the ablest of the men who resisted Cromwell had studied 
practical politics in Massachusetts Bay. * * + 

The revolutionary spirit had been handed down from the seven- 
teenth century sects through the colonial charters. As early as 
1638 a Connecticut preacher said: “The choice of public magistrates 
belongs unto the people by God’s own allowance. They who have 
the power to appoint officers and magistrates, it is in their power 
also to set the bounds and limitations of the power and place unto 
which they call them.” In Rhode Island, where the Royal Charter 
was so liberal that it lasted until 1842, all powers reverted annually 
to the people and the authorities had to undergo reelection. Con- 
necticut possessed so finished a system of self-government in the 
towns that it served as a model for the Federal Constitution. 

In a short study like this it is impossible to cover all of 
the important stones in the monumental edifice that consti- 
tutes our States. As time moved along we sent out men 
to frame the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of 
Confederation, and the Constitution. 

Our men left an imprint of their own character and their 
State for no less an authority than Alexander Hamilton in 
his celebrated Federalist spoke of Connecticut as “the most 
popular State” and always felt it was the most democratic. 
As Publius he said: 

It certainly sounds not a little harsh and extraordinary to affirm 
that there is no security for liberty in a Constitution which ex- 
pressly establishes the trial by jury in criminal cases because it 
does not do it in civil also; while it is a notorious fact that Con- 
necticut, which has been always regarded as the most popular 
State in the Union, can boast of no constitutional provision for 
either. 

It was said of Roger Sherman, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, and the Con- 
stitution, that he enjoyed enormous prestige and was of 
strong influence because of his ability and character. 

I wish to thank you for your attention to this short survey 
of Connecticut. May I close with a poem from the most 
distinguished of our poets in our State, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
who was born within my own district in Guilford: 

And still her gray rocks tower above the sea 

That crouches at their feet, a conquered wave; 
Tis a rough land of earth, and stone, and tree, 
Where breathes no castled lord of cabined slave; 
Where thoughts, and tongues, and hands are bold and free, 
And friends will find a welcome, foes a grave; 
And where none kneel, save when to Heaven they pray, 
Nor even then, unless in their own way. 


Theirs is a pure republic, wild, yet strong, 
A “fierce democracie,” where all are true 
To what themselves have voted—right or wrong— 
And to their laws, denominated blue; 
(If red, they might to Draco’s code belong); 
A vestal state, which power could not subdue, 
Nor promise win—like her own eagle’s nest, 
Sacred—the San Marino of the West. 


—Fitz-Greene Halleck (Guilford, 1790-1867). 


The Ludlow Amendment—Time Marches On 


On the latest vagary in attempting to legislate by the discharge 
petition method 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN O’CONNOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, and still no 
bill has ever become a law by the discharge petition method. 

The Ludlow petition to discharge the Rules Committee, 
which never had anything to do with the proposition, was 
duly and authentically signed by 218 Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

On January 10, 1938, when the motion to discharge the 
Rules Committee came before the House, of the said 218 sign- 
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ers 54 changed their minds and voted against the motion to 
discharge. Seven of the signers did not vote at all, making a 
grand total of 61 of the original 218. Adding the one signer 
of the petition who has died and the two signers who have 
resigned from Congress, makes another grand total of 64 of 
the original who did not follow through, leaving 154 of the 
original signers who voted for the motion to discharge. 

This was almost as great a reduction as that of the famous 
600 in the Charge of the Light Brigade. 


Our Government and the Preservation of Human 
Values 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, America is supposed to have 
a labor surplus. It is composed of those who are in the 
labor market, who need, seek, and are capable of working, 
but who for various reasons are employed on a Government 
work program or are in need of such work. 

It seems very foolish that we should have surplus 
laborers when there are so many things to be done. To 
accomplish our soil-conservation work and protect our other 
natural resources would alone keep us all busy for many 
years. It seems equally foolish to speak of surplus food 
products when there are so many hungry people. But in 
the economy with which we have to deal surpluses are a 
painful reality, whether we face them or try to forget them. 

FARM SURPLUS LARGELY DUE TO LABOR SURPLUS 

The main reason we have a surplus of farm products is 
because we have a labor surplus; that is, if all our workers 
were employed at good wages, a large part of the farm surplus 
would be consumed. 

Our Government has been wrestling with the farm sur- 
plus. Various farm commodities—tomatoes, apples, eggs, 
and many other things—have been bought from time to time 
to help stabilize the market and protect the farmers in sell- 
ing at a fair price the balance of these commodities. 

On the theory that men are at least as important as 
tomatoes, apples, and eggs, the Government has also gone 
to work to buy and make use of our surplus labor; and 
for the same reason that it has bought surplus agricul- 
tural commodities—namely, that otherwise the market for 
labor will become demoralized and the wages of all workers 
5 oe country will go down to somewhere near a subsistence 
evel. 

GOVERNMENT STEPS IN BECAUSE NO ONE ELSE CAN OR WILL 

Government does not want to have to take charge of this 
surplus business. But the fact is that it has the respon- 
sibility to do so whether it wants to or not and that people 
demand that something be done about surplus labor and 
surplus commodities by Government, since all other agen- 
cies seem helpless or else uninterested. 

BASIC REASON FOR GOVERNMENT WORK PROGRAM 

We have our choice of two ways of meeting the present 
situation. One is to establish an economy in which all peo- 
ple will be able to enjoy abundance and in which the idea of 
surplus will be largely forgotten. To do this will require 
(1) the complete elimination of monopoly control over in- 
dustry either (a) through the break-up of monopolies or (b) 
through Government control of them by limitation of profit 
and requirement of abundant production, or (c) through the 
liberal use of competitive Government yardsticks: (2) the 
reassertion by Government of its sovereign right to coin 
money and regulate its value in the interest of monetary 
integrity and a stable price level; and (3) a general and 
complete system of social security and old-age pensions, 
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These are hard tasks. They will take time to accomplish, 
reasonable as they are. 

Meanwhile government has responsibility for our sur- 
pluses. And as long as financial institutions reserve the 
right to withhold credit and restrict thereby the supply of 
America’s medium of exchange, as long as industry reserves 
the right to cut production and lay off workers in order to 
maintain prices, as long as government acts to maintain 
commodity prices by dealing with surplus no one has the 
slightest right to complain when government protects by the 
hiring of unemployed—surplus—labor the one really im- 
portant thing in America, namely, humanity itself. 

The tragic and unjust part of it is that the very people 
who profit most by their power to restrict money or goods 
or who are benefited most by government action in taking 
commodity surpluses off the market are the ones who com- 
plain most bitterly about government purchase of the labor 
of unemployed workers for the performance of necessary 
social tasks. 

But if government does not do this, what happens? The 
unemployed workers are compelled to go to employers and 
say, “We will work for you for half what your present em- 
ployees get.” And if even one or two employers in a given 
industry accept this offer all the other employers will be 
compelled to accept it whether they want to or not, because 
they are victims of circumstances and must protect them- 
selves against being undersold. 

LABOR, IF NOT USED, IS LOST FOREVER 

There are other considerations, too. First, labor is differ- 
ent from everything else in the whole economic system. 
Labor is human beings. Destroy labor and labor's living 
and you destroy humanity. Second, if labor is not used it is 
lost forever. It cannot be brought back. And, therefore, 
third, it is always cheaper to pay wages for useful work 
than to pay a dole for idleness. And it is the only fair and 
decent thing to do, anyway. 

PROBLEMS FACED BY W. P. A.-DEMOCRACY VERSUS DICTATORSHIP 

And so the Federal Government has undertaken responsi- 
bility for employing unemployed workers. Having assumed 
the obligation of caring for the unemployed employable 
people, the Federal Government was faced with the problems 
of rates of pay, hours of work, compensation for injuries or 
death, fitting the worker’s skill to the available jobs, deter- 
mining the type of work to be done, the use of labor-saving 
devices, right of the workers to organize, possible inter- 
ference with private enterprise, and the like. 

Admitting that none of these problems has been solved 
perfectly, nevertheless W. P. A. has sought to pay prevailing 
hourly wages, to provide compensation for injuries, to allow 
organization of workers, to treat workers on Government 
jobs like American human beings. One of the great short- 
comings has been that never has W. P. A. employed more 
than about one out of three or four of the total number of 
unemployed. Even at that, some people have complained 
that W. P. A. workers were too well treated. 

If America were a dictatorship, we might have done other- 
wise. We might have said to the unemployed: “Of course, 
you are unemployed, but we cannot help that. We will give 
you enough to eat. Though the food will not be the best, it 
will be substantial. We will work you as many hours as we 
want. We cannot afford to give you compensation if you are 
injured or to your dependents if you are killed. We will not 
pay you money because you might waste it buying candy for 
your kids. We will look over your needs and give you com- 
modities according to our own idea. Medical care is out. In 
other words, you are to be disciplined until you find a way 
to get back into private industry. We have to do this be- 
cause we cannot afford the cost, anyway, and we think you 
will be more likely to find a private job if we make things 
tough for you. If we do not make this Government work 
disagreeable, you might become demoralized.” 

I know places where short-sighted local authorities have 
tried to do almost these very things, right here in America, 
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which is one reason why I am dead against having the Fed- 
eral Government hand this job back to them. 

As I said, a dictatorship might say and do this but not a 
democracy. A democracy cannot do it, because the labor 
surplus consists of human being with rights of citizenship 
like everybody else. 

But more than that the workers who are employed in 
private industry have rights, too, and they would say that 
the Federal Government was using the labor surplus to beat 
down the price of labor in the private labor market. If the 
Surplus Commodities Corporation bought a trainload of 
surplus eggs from poultrymen in order to maintain stability 
in the egg market and then proceeded to sell the eggs at a 
price lower than the cost of production, all the officials of this 
Corporation would lose their jobs. But there are those who 
would have the Federal Government do just that with the 
labor surplus. You cannot do that in a democracy even 
though you can in a Fascist or authoritarian government. 

The worker today has just one thing to sell—his labor. 
Even his skill has in many cases been taken from him by 
technological improvement and mass industry. If the price 
of this labor goes down, the seller of it is helpless. Collective 
bargaining can help. So can a wage and hour law. But 
in addition there must be in times of unemployment a public- 
works program to prevent a large surplus of workers from 
beating down the price of the one thing which most Ameri- 
cans have to sell—labor. 

THE MIRACLE OF THE SHOVELS 

A lot of stories have been told about W. P. A. workers. 
They are described as leaning chronically on shovels and 
drawing their meager pay for almost no real accomplishment. 
These deceptive stories are to be coupled up with the fact 
that on many projects the use of machinery has been deliber- 
ately avoided and with the further fact that whenever a 
private employer wants to hire a W. P. A. worker all he has 
to do is to tell the Government Employment Office and that 
man goes into private employment. In other words, W. P. A. 
has always to do its work with the workers who are last to be 
hired by private industry, usually because of their age. 

One would think that W. P. A. could scarcely have accom- 
plished a thing. Indeed, to hear some people talk it does 
seem a miracle how all the schoolhouses have been built by 
W. P. A., how the thousands of miles of roads have been laid, 
how the whole host of eminently worth-while structures and 
services have been produced. 

But they have been produced, and by W. P. A. workers, 
falsely accused of “leaning always on their shovels.” The 
proof of the contribution of the W. P. A. workers to Ameri- 
can civilization lies merely in taking the trouble to go and 
see it. 

LIMITATIONS UNDER WHICH W. P. A. MUST OPERATE 

Much more could have been produced and a far larger 
income been realized by society from the work of W. P. A. 
had it not been for the deliberate policy, still pursued, of 
course, of doing the work not in the fields where most could 
be produced but in the fields where there is the least compe- 
tition with private industry. 

Not only that, but, as I have already said, the Government 
works program must give up to private industry any worker 
that private industry wants, when private industry wants 
him. Of course, this is all right, provided the conditions 
and wages in the private job are better than the security 
minimum provided on the W. P. A. But the effect on the 
works program is evident. 

And then, when industry can no longer profitably employ 
the man, back he comes to the Government. It is like an 
imaginary farm village where the farmers go to a public 
pasture and demand horses for plowing and harvesting dur- 
ing the seasons when horses are useful, but who, when 
through with them, say to the public pasture keeper, “Here 
are your horses. I am through with them for the time being. 
Take care of them because I cannot afford to keep them 
until I need them again.” 
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And so I believe if we are fair we will see that the last 
people who should complain of W. P. A. are the private 
employers of America. 

Much has been said about the interference of W. P. A. 
with employers’ ability to get men to work for them. Ex- 
haustive investigation of this matter has been made and I 
haye looked into some of the results. One case, which is 
typical, is described as follows by a W. P. A. official, Mr. Dean 
Brimhall: 

In a northern Mississippi Valley State, an association of build- 
ing contractors reminded us that we employed a large number 
of electricians. They offered to employ every one we had working. 
We found that we had 142 on our projects but we also found there 
were 224 unemployed electricians listed in the National Reemploy- 
ment Service files in that locality and of these 224 there were 85 
who were receiving direct relief. The association was informed 
of the facts and humbly wrote that they appreciated the informa- 
tion. They did not take any of the electricians we were employ- 
ing. I don’t know whether they took any of the 224 who were 
not on our projects or even any of the 85 who were on direct relief. 
These examples are not unusual; they are typical. 


And Mr, Brimhall summarizes the self-imposed limitations 
of the W, P. A. program as follows: 

All these limitations under which we operate a works program 
originate in our desire to avoid interfering with private enterprise. 
We keep the workers self-sustained and working while they are 
waiting for jobs with private employers, we keep up their skills 
and workmanship, we are careful not to pay more than private 
employers pay, we see that the workers do not earn so much that 
they avoid returning to private industry when opportunity arises, 
we even discharge them if they refuse such employment. 

JUSTICE AND THE FUTURE 

It is a proper basic assumption of democratic government 
that whenever large numbers of people cannot make a living 
in private industry government will put them to work. And 
those who value democracy will not question this assump- 
tion but will put their minds to work at solving this funda- 
mental problem of the labor surplus or unemployment. In 
the view of justice of course all our economic system exists 
for the sake of humanity and humanity can never be surplus. 

Furthermore, we are all in the same boat. If something 
should suddenly happen to all our unemployed people the 
problem would be made no easier for the rest of the popu- 
lation. Ten or fifteen million people would be taken out of 
the consuming population. Factories would close immedi- 
ately. Farm prices would drop with a thump because there 
would be ten or fifteen million fewer people eating. Sur- 
pluses of every kind, except the luxury sort like diamonds, 
would pile up in warehouses. Almost immediately there 
would be another labor surplus with the identical problems 
that face us now. 

SOME QUESTIONS 

The immediate problem, then, which we must face while 
we are working at the more fundamental ones is how best we 
can provide useful work for the unemployed. Can it be 
done without undertaking new kinds of work such as the 
construction of inexpensive houses from which income could 
be derived in the form of modest rents to help defray the 
costs of the program? Can it be done without enabling some 
groups, which can scarcely hope to ever have private em- 
ployment again, to become more and more self-supporting 
through the productions of goods needed by themselves? 
What possibilities lie in cooperatives? 

A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 

Whatever the specific answers to these specific questions, 
the following seems to me basic: The Administrator of the 
Works Program should be instructed by Congress to use such 
appropriation as may be made for that program in such 
manner as will employ the maximum possible number of 
unemployed workers, yield them a really fair and just living 
standard, and return to society the greatest possible benefits. 

We have never really met this problem yet, for we have 
never fully employed our unemployed workers. Some have 
been on W. P. A. Others have had to take direct relief. 
The principle of the Schwellenbach-Allen resolution is right; 
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namely, that employment should be given to all able-bodied 
willing workers for whom private employment is not avail- 
able. To do otherwise is to deceive ourselves and to unbal- 
ance local budgets of cities, States, and counties in order to 
Save Federal money. Federal money can and must be saved, 
but not at the expense of the people’s right to work. 

I can imagine an America in which our true patriotism 
and sense of justice were great enough so that all groups of 
people in the population would unite gladly in support of a 
program constantly improved and corrected which would 
provide work for all unemployed. However it was to be 
done, the evident necessity that it be done somehow would 
be taken as the basis for our action. 

Then, for the first time we could start a united effort, 
based on justice, to work out the best possible solution of 
the great problem of this age—unemployment. And perhaps 
if we did once start such an effort we would get at some 
fundamental problems more quickly than in any other way. 

THE PRICE OF A FREE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

The price of continuance of a free economic system is, and 
must always be, the provision of work opportunity for all the 
people. For unless this is provided the system itself stands 
condemned. 


Ludlow Resolution for Referendum on War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN GRISWOLD 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, this is not a vote on the 
Ludlow referendum on war. This is a vote merely to deter- 
mine whether we will discuss the Ludlow resolution to provide 
a referendum on war. Unless we discharge the committee 
and pass the rule we will not be even permitted to discuss and 
vote for or against the Ludlow resolution. 

Historians have taught us that in the very beginning of 
things the first imperfect picture we have of the human race 
is of a beast who walked upright and called himself a man. 
We are taught that this creature emerged from the mists of 
uncertainty with a monster club on his shoulder. And in 
that early day the most brutal of his type, the one to wield 
the largest club, drove lesser men with lesser clubs to war 
and death and captivity. Always we have had that type 
with us, changing with the ages. The man with the big club, 
the man with the largest, heaviest spear, the man on horse- 
back, the man with the best chain armor, always one man 
or one group of men driving other less powerful men to war 
and death, bringing to their fellow men ruined cities and 
devastated lands, pestilence, and famine. Their word has 
been the law, and their clubs and swords and cannon have 
been the scepter of power by which they drove men to war 
without their consent and against their will. 

We call ourselves a Christian nation. We call ourselves 
a democratic Government. We preach of being a free peo- 
ple and prate of our hatred of war. But all the while we, 
the Members of Congress, want to set ourselves up as super- 
men, want to set ourselves up as gods to usurp the power of 
Deity and dictate here in Congress when men shall be 
maimed and die and provide the procedure by which the 
youth of a whole nation will be mangled or broken. We, the 
Members of Congress, to flatter our own vanity, to satisfy 
our lust for power, to tickle our ambition for authority, want 
to perpetuate a system that says to 130,000,000 people, “We 
possess over your physical bodies and over your financial 
future the power of life and death.” ‘You say to these peo- 
ple in voting against this rule, “You, the people of the 
United States, are intelligent enough to elect us, but your 
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intelligence extends no further. When we are once elected 
by the mysterious alchemy of that process, we, your Repre- 
sentatives, become all-wise and all-powerful.” ‘You say by 
voting against this rule, When you elect us you prove you 
have not the intelligence any longer to say whether you will 
go forth to die by sea, land, or air, by cannon, machine gun, 
or poison gas; from the time you elect us on to the very end 
of recorded time you surrender your right to express your- 
selves on what shall constitute a sufficient provocation to 
send you forth to kill or be killed.” You Members say to the 
people, Lou even surrender the right to have an open dis- 
cussion on a subject that involves all the citizens of the 
Nation now living and the generations of citizens yet to be.” 

I cannot subscribe to such a doctrine. I have always be- 
lieved that the one who must fight the war, the one who must 
kill and be killed, shall have something to say about the war 
which he is to fight. 

There may be those who believe in the Hamiltonian theory 
that the American people are of such a low order of intelli- 
gence that they are incompetent to pass on vital questions, 
and therefore must have a ruling class—in this case an 
elected oligarchy called a Congress—to rule them. I do not 
subscribe to such a theory. I believe that those who are in- 
telligent enough to elect their agents do not surrender any 
inherent rights they already had to those agents. I believe 
they still have the right to vote on any momentous ques- 
tion regardless of the desire of the agent to assume this 
power and thereby become greater than those for whom 
he acts. 

Congress voted the last war, and after it was voted could 
not obtain by the enlistment method even 100,000 men to fight 
it when 5,000,000 men were needed. Congress then exer- 
cised its judgment to put us in a war. That same Congress 
told us it was a “war to end all war.” Congressmen told us 
on a thousand platforms throughout the Nation that it was a 
“war to make the world safe for democracy.” Regardless of 
the merits or necessity for that war, today we know how poor 
was the judgment of those Congressmen as to its ultimate 
result, Instead of ending all war, bristling cannon and whir- 
ring airplanes are pointed at half of the capitals of the world, 
and China, Ethiopia, and Spain bear witness to how little 
we have gained in that objective while democracy lies faint, 
and communism, nazi-ism, and fascism are rampant and 
arrogant. 

The judgment of the people could be no poorer than the 
judgment of Congress was in obtaining the objectives for 
which we fought the last war. But perhaps I am wrong. 
It may be that we won the war in battle and lost all for 
which we fought at the peace table. 

I think Congress should provide a strong and adequate 
defense by land, sea, and air. The Nation should be well 
armed, well prepared in case of need. I have always sup- 
ported national-defense measures and shall continue to do 
so. I would go further than some. If the people want war 
Congress should provide for the conscription of industry as 
well as men in case of war. An army, navy, and air force 
is our national insurance policy against war. That insur- 
ance policy cannot be too large. 

I have stated before on the floor of this House and I 
reiterate now that there are just two causes of war—the 
avariciousness of the rich and the patriotism of the poor. 
The rich gain by war and the poor fight and die for that 
gain. I only want the ones who must suffer to be able to 
speak and say they are willing to make the sacrifice. When 
the casualty lists come home “the solemn pride of having 
given more than all the rest” is a poor recompense for the 
loss of a husband, father, or son. 

Regardless of how the vote may be on the resolution the 
people of the Nation at least have the right to have the 
matter discussed. The people of the Nation are entitled to 
their day in the court of the Nation and it is a right of 
which I shall not deprive them by my vote. I shall vote for 
free and open discussion of the matter. Someone may he 
able to convince me during the debate that my position on 
this matter is erroneous. If so I will admit my error. 
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The War Referendum as a Menace to Peace 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. LOUIS JOHNSON, THE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF WAR, DELIVERED AT THE UNIVERSITY CLUB, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF., JANUARY 5, 1938 


Mr, LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following address by 
Hon. Louis Johnson, the Assistant Secretary of War, de- 
livered at the University Club, Los Angeles, Calif., January 5, 
1938: 


Friends of national defense, about 5 years have passed since I 
have had the pleasure of addressing a patriotic gathering of rep- 
resentative Los Angeles citizens. At that time, I spoke to you as 
the national commander of the American Legion. I urged you 
to close ranks and to help fortify this country against the sub- 
versive influences which, feeding on the ravages of a world-wide 
depression, were undermining the faith of the American people in 
our form of government and in our democratic institutions. 

That battle, thank God, has been won. Our ideals, our prin- 
ciples, and our form of government remain strong and secure. 
Despite minor setbacks here and there, we may still boast that we 
in this country have a reasonable prosperity to a degree almost 
unknown in the rest of the civilized world. No, we have not yet 
reached a millennium, nor have we solved all of our political and 
our economic problems. When we consider, however, how far 
we have marched since 1932 on the road toward greater happiness 
and toward greater prosperity, we may well be encouraged in fac- 
ing the battles of today and of tomorrow. 

While wars and rumors of war disturb other countries, we are 
enjoying the blessings of peace and of free democratic institutions. 
Nowhere else in the world today are men and women more secure 
in their property, more protected in their lives, and more happy 
in their outlook toward the future than in the United States. 

Today, as the representative of the War Department, I had 
planned to talk to you on the subject of industrial preparedness. 
Many of you, citizens of Los Angeles, have shown great interest in 
this important phase of our national-defense program, and I 
assure you that the War Department appreciates your zeal and 
your efforts. 

With your kind indulgence, however, I shall discuss with you 
tonight the significance of the so-called Ludlow bill and its devas- 
tating influence, not only on our industrial mobilization program, 
but on our whole structure of national defense. Congressman 
Luptow and his adherents to amend the Constitution to 
provide for a national referendum on a declaration of war. 

If such an amendment were to become a part of our Constitu- 
tion, the President of the United States, who has stood out as 


Our 
State Department, which time and again has by diplomacy kept 
wars from invading our shores, would be shorn of its influence. 


Instead of perpetual peace, which the misguided proponents of 
the Ludlow amendment promise, we would have co: t war. All 
our diplomatic and our military defenses. would be broken. Our 
property would become booty for the international buccaneers and 
our shores an invitation to ruthless invaders. 

To get the full significance of the Ludlow war-referendum bill, 
let us inspect its provisions more closely. It reads as follows: 

“SECTION 1. Except in the event of an invasion of the United 
States or its territorial and attack upon its citizens 
residing therein, the authority of Co: to declare war shall not 
become effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes cast 
thereon in a Nation-wide referendum.” 

Note well the words. Unless there is both an invasion of the 
United States or its territorial possessions, and an attack upon its 
citizens residing therein, the President and Congress are powerless 
to declare war without a referendum. 

If passed this amendment to our Constitution would mean that 
a foreign power could attack from the air the vital public utilities 
of the city of Los Angeles, cripple the transportation system, 

the , and wreck the power plants, and Congress 
and the President would have to wait upon the results of a popu- 
lar referendum before the Army and Navy could be rushed to your 
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defense, unless it could be proved that the bombardment included 
an attack upon your citizens. 

Consider what would have happened to France in August 1914 
if her laws had provided for such a war referendum. While the 
German hordes swept across Luxembourg and penetrated deep into 
Belgian territory, France would have been compelled to stand idly 
by, give up any advantage of an offensive of its own, and wait 
ee eee attacked a French 

t š 

To be sure, we haye no analogous fears from our Mexican and 
Canadian borders. Suppose, however, an unfriendly European or 
Asiatic power were to organize a revolutionary army against the 
regularly constituted authority in lower California, arm it, and 
equip it with modern planes, artillery, and ammunition, and pre- 
pare it to invade this State. Until these marauders actually 
crossed the border, Congress and the President could not declare 
war. The fighting planes at March Field could not release their 
bombs. The mobile antiaircraft guns at Fort MacArthur would 
have to hold their fire. 

The Port of Los Angeles could be blockaded. Every vessel enter- 
ing the harbor could be seized and searched. Our whole Navy 
could be sunk on the high seas, but since these acts did not con- 
stitute an invasion of the United States or its territorial posses- 
sions, Congress and the President would have to wait for a 
referendum. Instead of finding a favorable position far from our 
shores to block and retard an enemy fleet heading toward Cali- 
fornia, our battleships would have to stand by in the Pacific and 
wait until the foreign marines had landed at San Pedro and had 
the situation well in hand. While a foe bent on aggrandizement 
was exerting all its efforts to overwhelm us by a powerful attack 
with loaded, deadly bullets, we would be busy counting blank 
Ludlow ballots. 

Let us consider the innate weaknesses of a war referendum. 

In the first place, it is an untried innovation in the orderly 
governmental processes of our country. On no other question do 
we ask the people to vote directly om a measure discussed, de- 
liberated, and passed by Congress. The proposed war referendum 
is the very antithesis of representative government. It is based 
on the simple theory that every citizen is capable of voting on 
every question that confronts the American people. That theory 
holds good in town government. It is generally applicable to 
small, ancient city states. It is wholly incompatible with a large 
industrial nation. The average citizen has neither the 
training, nor the experience, nor the necessary time to study all 
the questions that confront the executive and legislative depart- 
ments. It was the genius of America to discover a system of 
representative government. 

Our present method of declaring war is the very essence of a 
republican process. The President of the United States is selected 
by the people. To assist and advise him in foreign affairs, he has 
a Secretary of State, an expert in international matters. Behind 
the Secretary of State is a permanent corps of professional career 
diplomats who have made international relations their life’s study. 
The Members of Congress are elected by the people. In each House 
there is a Committee on Foreign Affairs, whose members, too, have 
made themselves specialists in international relations. 

These are the experts to whom we have entrusted the guidance 
of our ship of state, and they, in turn, never have failed us. 

In the past neither our President, nor our State Department, 


clamor. For months McKinley patiently 
hopefully deferred. Popular pressure they 
had exhausted every pacific means at their disposal did our Presi- 
dents finally ask Congress to declare war. When Congress acted 
it found a united Nation rallying to its support. Our present 
system of declaring war in no way has failed us. There is no need 
for untried innovations. 

There is still another weakness in the war referendum. It takes 


begin 
No war was declared in Ethiopia. The world still waits for Japan's 
declaration in China, 
The advantage of that initial Jump is what we in America must 
fear most. We are so powerful in men, 


welcome gift to the cause of any enemy. 

Let me point out another weakness in the proposed amendment, 
Suppose, after a long series of hostile acts against us, a European 
power goaded us into a referendum. 
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power was prep: to attack us when we were most actively en- 
gaged in the Atlantic and along our eastern seaboard. What could 
we do to forestall an attack in the Pacific? Nothing! Again, 
the Nation would have to convert itself into a debating society 
and vote. The absurdity of the practical workings of the referen- 
dum appear quite obvious. 

Moreover, it must be recognized that perhaps no ballot that was 
ever taken resulted in a unanimous vote. No matter how the ques- 
tion is phrased, no matter how great the outrages against our 
country may be, no matter how overwhelmingly the Nation may 
vote for war, there will always be a minority to disagree. That 
minority would prove a boon to our enemy. The communities, 
the sections, and the groups that opposed the vote would be 
marked and defined for his benefit. Seeds of dissatisfaction already 
present, he would cultivate and develop. Instead of a united 
Nation, working together for one effective, supreme war effort, we 
would break up into factions and fall prey to our enemies within 
as well as without our country. 

So far I have discussed the Ludlow amendment in itself. What 


American people, should be stam: pe 
consider such an amendment ich would so cripple our security. 
It must be pointed out to these Members of Congress and to those 
of their constituents who flooded them with last-minute letters 
and telegrams in favor of the Ludlow proposal, that a referendum 
of this sort instead of encouraging peace invites war. 

A provision in our Constitution for a war referendum would 
embarrass our conduct of foreign affairs. It would practically for- 
bid the President to use diplomacy to prevent war. He could 
plead. He could coax. He could cajole. He could not speak with 
authority. His views would be nothing more than his own, 
Neither he nor anyone else could speak in the name of the Ameri- 
can people. Neither he nor anyone else could tell in advance how 
the referendum would go. 

Had there been provision for such a referendum in our Consti- 
tution in 1937, the President would have been hamstrung in his 
efforts to get a satisfactory settlement of the Panay incident. 

Time and again in the past the President and the State Depart- 
ment have won for us diplomatic victories that saved us from 
bloodshed. Time and again their representations, backed by a 
united nation, brought obstinate nations into line, 


7E „ 
ng jomatic language, suggestion pro enoug! 
When the German fleet visited Venezuela to enforce the policy 
= 9 Government President Theodore Rooseveit ordered 
W. 


as an agency for peace. 

The Monroe Doctrine would become a dead letter. Our security, 
our happiness, and our republican institutions, which have been 
saf in a great measure because our South and Central 
American states have been free from the depredations of lawless 
3 woua face new dangers. 

e are living today in perilous times. Violence, pillage, 
lestruction pervade Asia. R of discon p oa 


d tent roll over 
. Throughout the world forces of evil are to push 
civilization to an 


war, 
For our defense we need a vigorous and respected State Depart- 
ment, a strong and powerful Navy, and an efficient and well-trained 
To protect us fully against war, each one of the three is 
peace we need their individual and 
combined efforts. 
th 


of 
In the World War and in all our previous 
advantages over our adversaries. Most of them we hope 
retain. Not all of those we enjoyed in the World War, however, 


and powerful allies. 
In 1917, we had to increase our Navy. Our d 


Finally, it came into 
full power, but only because our coast, our navy yards, our am- 
munition plants, and our stations enjoyed complete 
immunity under the protection of the fleets of other nations and 
our destroyers overseas. 

The Army’s experience was no better. War was declared on 
April 6, 1917. Not until the glorious battle of Cantigny was won, 
on May 28, 1918, did an American division carry a full burden 
on the firing lines of the western front. It had taken us 14 
months to get our soldiers to camp, to provide them with shoes 
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and clothes, to feed them, to teach them how to shoot, to supply 
them with their artillery and ammunition, most of which came 
from our allies, to carry them across the seas before one full 
division capable of giving battle could be brought to the front. 

In national defense with the President the other 
day, he summarized our needs in this rhetorical manner. “Tell 
me,” said President Roosevelt, “in how many wars in the world’s 
history has a nation been able to enjoy, after the declaration 
of hostilities, 14 months of immunity from attack in which to 
build up an army and a navy?” 

The answer was quite obvious. Probably no nation ever before 
enjoyed the immunity we had in the first 14 months of the 
World War. It is doubtful whether such a favorable situation 
ever again will be duplicated. 

There are at least two matters in the life of a nation that 
transcend party and politics. Foreign relations is one. National 
defense is the other. The Ludlow amendment would tend to 
destroy the efficacy of both. As friends of national defense, I 
urge you to pledge your influence against a war referendum and 
to stand solidly behind our President and our State Department 
in the field of foreign relations and in our program of sane 
preparedness. 


Ludlow Resolution 


In a matter which more nearly than anything else affects their 
lives and purses the people should have the prerogative to speak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, this resolution merely pro- 
poses the submission to the people of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to provide that under cer- 
tain conditions a declaration of war must be submitted to a 
vote of the people. Excepting the tendency away from rep- 
resentative government I have little hesitancy in supporting 
this resolution. I believe we could trust Congress to reflect 
public sentiment on the question of a declaration of war if 
its action could be free—free from vicious and selfish propa- 
ganda, popular clamor, Executive intimidation and coercion, 
or insidious foreign influence. 

We are still suffering from the results of a war fought 
20 years ago and will be feeling its effect for a century to 
come. It will, when finally paid for, when the last widow 
of the last World War veteran is paid her last pension check 
a century hence, cost over one hundred billions of dollars, 
with its prodigious loss of life and indescribable human 
misery and suffering. The people are paying for that strug- 
gle, they are suffering the pain and death involved as well as 
the depression which is a natural and legitimate child of the 
World War. The people suffer too, the moral and spiritual 
retrogression which is the inevitable aftermath of war's 
brutality. They suffer too from the consequent reign of 
crime growing out of this moral retrogession which is said to 
amount in money the cost of twenty billions of dollars per 
year. During these years, in which they have contemplated 
these colossal costs, the people have wondered why they have 
not had more to say about such a stupendous and staggering 
undertaking. This resolution is the result of that thinking. 

Woodrow Wilson, I believe, honestly and sincerely endeay- 
ored to keep us out of the World War. But he was over- 
whelmed and carried off his feet by British diplomatic in- 
trigue and influence, by popular clamor, and by the selfish 
propaganda of those who make a profit out of war. 

We started out to wage war to end war. We sowed the 
whole earth with “dragons’ teeth.” We were going to make 
the world safe for democracy. We have half the territory in- 
volved in that war under the most arbitrary and ruthless 
dictators ever known in human history who are a menace 
to the peace of the world. 

This resolution offers to the people the opportunity to 
alter to a degree their Constitution in regard to the manner 
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of making a declaration of war. It proposes to change our 
form of Government slightly in this respect from a purely 
representative to a more purely democratic Government. 

The question of entering a war is a particularly vital 
matter to the people who fight, die, and pay for a war— 
good or bad. If the representatives of the people could be 
left untrammeled to decide that question uninfluenced by 
party appeal or executive coercion or other influences that 
have an interest in making war, we could rest content with 
the responsibility for a declaration of war residing in the 
Congress. Under the present highly centralized executive 
power the exercise of this prerogative by Congress as an 
independent department is next to impossible. 

At Kansas City last week my good friend the Secretary 
of War, Hon. Harry Woodring, said that this resolution 
“would deprive the President of any moral influence he 
might otherwise exert to stop aggression that has come closer 
and closer tohome.” There is no moral influence with which 
the consideration of this resolution would interfere. 

On the other hand, in my opinion, the greatest dangers of 
war for us lie in the reckless blunders of some Executive 
whose ambition or mistakes might lead us into a position 
which would make war inevitable. Or that Executive might 
have a selfish inclination to entangle us in a war to produce 
a counter attraction to induce the people to forget the con- 
sequences of his own mistakes. That method of diversion has 
been a favorite ruse and is as old as history. It has saved 
many a monarch from the result of his corrupt government 
at home by the natural appeal to national patriotism. 

Let us suppose we should have at some time a Congress 
pliant to the will of the Executive. Could he not dictate 
war? With an appeal to an overwhelming party majority 
bound to him by ties of party and patronage, could such an 
Executive not sway the will of such a political majority even 
to a declaration of war? How could you stop such a rubber- 
stamp Congress from doing his will? 

In spite of the fact that we had Presidents at the begin- 
ning of three wars who were bitterly and sincerely against 
war and who stood opposed to war sentiment in each case 
at the expense of their personal and political prestige, we 
were dragged into these wars, any of which might have been 
avoided if the people had controlled the brakes and slowed 
up the whirlwind of passion until these peace-loving Presi- 
dents could have averted war. It was said that President 
Madison had to be kicked into the War of 1812. But the 
friends of France and the enemies of England pushed Madi- 
son into that war to the advantage of Napoleon. That war 
ended suddenly on January 8, 1815, at the Battle of New 
Orleans, so that it was said that the vanquished at New Or- 
leans became 141 days later the conquerors of Napoleon at 
Waterloo. 

It was with great reluctance that President McKinley 
consented to the Spanish-American War. We all remem- 
ber how Woodrow Wilson, the passionate hater of war, 
struggled in vain to avert the World War. There we had 
Presidents who endeavored to put on the brakes, though 
to no avail. 

Suppose a President who took the other view, or who be- 
lieved some pretense of patriotism or the exaggeration of 
some affront of a sister nation warranted drastic action, 
should call upon a subservient Congress for a declaration of 
war. Who can dispute the final triumph of his will? 

This amendment does not interfere in any way with de- 
fensive warfare, and that is about the only war in which 
this country has any business; and by proper safeguards 
there seems to me no great danger of any sane nation at- 
tacking the strongest nation on earth. In that case there 
is no referendum provided in this amendment. 

The consideration of this matter illustrates what might 
be expected to happen here should this or a like adminis- 
tration desire war. A letter or message from the President 
urging such action as was urged against this resolution be- 
ing considered today, would no doubt lead a pliant, rubber- 
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stamp Congress to vote his will just as it occurred on this 
resolution. 

An amendment such as provided for in this resolution 
would forever prevent any President, however popular, any 
dictator, however powerful, from dragging the people of the 
United States into a war of conquest or a foreign war 
against their will. 


Industrial Mobilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHESTER THOMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS JOHNSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF WAR, DELIVERED AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., JANUARY 6, 
1938 


Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by the Honorable Louis Johnson, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, delivered at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif., January 6, 1938: 2 


Friends of national defense, I have come here from Washington 
to discuss with you industrial mobilization. Many of you, citi- 
zens of San Francisco, already have shown great interest in this 
vital phase of our national-defense program, and I assure you 
that the War Department appreciates your zeal and your efforts. 

To conduct a modern war successfully, a nation must provide 
for three basic factors. First, the fighting manpower must be 
raised and trained; second, the fighting manpower must be 
equipped and supplied with fighting materials and transportation; 
third, the fighting manpower must receive the loyal and whole- 
hearted support of the civilian population behind the lines. 

National defense, therefore, must include a plan to provide for 
each of these three essential and interdependent requirements. 

Let us consider to what extent the War Department has covered 
each of these three necessary objectives. 

First. Let us consider man power. In this phase of national de- 
fense the United States is potentially the strongest among the 
nations of the world. By manpower we mean something more 
than mere numerical supremacy. If numbers alone counted, the 
history of the last few months in the Orient might never have 
been written. Only men of strength, of intelligence, and of skill 
should be included in measuring manpower. 

Due to our training and our education, we have men of a high 
degree of intelligence. Due to our scientific agricultural methods, 
we can spare a greater human reserve for military effort than any 
other nation. 

Since our plan of preparedness is purely defensive in 3 
ge 


come tomorrow the United States could put into the field, ready 
for immediate action, fewer than one-half a million men; fewer 
than Argentina, fewer than Portugal, fewer than Greece, fewer 
than Switzerland, fewer than Sweden, fewer than any first-rate 
power, and fewer than most secondary powers. Contrast our 
strength and our readiness for immediate striking action with 
Russia’s 19,000,000, Italy’s 6,000,000, France’s 6,000,000, Japan’s 
2,000,000, Germany's 2,000,000, and the million of the British 
Empire, and it becomes obvious that we cannot depend on our 
standing forces alone to protect us in an emergency. Moreover, 
we cannot afford to rush our one-half million men into action at 
one time. We are confident, however, that we can put into the 
field immediately 300,000 men capable of resisting the first shock 
of battle. 

Thirty days later we hope to have available a force of 500,000. 
At the end of 4 months we expect that 1,230,000 men will be in 
uniform and under arms. 

How long these soldiers could be maintained presents another 
problem. With the beginning of war, shoes wear out, buttons fall 
off, tools break, and other incidents of wear and tear occur. 

Due to careful planning, we have enough of the ordinary sup- 
plies to take care of our soldiers for a period of 6 months. The 
same cannot be said, however, of weapons and equipment devel- 
oped since the World War, such as airplanes, antiaircraft and long~- 
range guns, gas masks, and other more modern and essential 
accoutrements of an efficient military machine. 
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Our efforts must be directed to build up, in time of peace, a 
reserve of raw and fabricated war materials sufficient to take care 
of our Army in all its needs until industry, mobilized for war pur- 
poses, can convert plowshares into swords and pruning hooks into 
spears. The change of industry from a peace to a war basis is 
slow and difficult. It will take weeks, perhaps months, and in 
some cases it may take a year or more to produce some of the 
delicate machinery required in the production of war matériel. 

The effort to build up reserves is part of the program of indus- 
trial mobilization which represents the second of the basic con- 
siderations in any national defense plan. 

The War Department has made a survey of American resources 
and has found that we are provided by Nature with the strongest 
reserve of raw materials of any nation. We have in this country 
ample resources for our full military and civilian requirements of 
food, coal, petroleum, power, iron, steel, machinery, chemicals, 
copper, lead, nitrates, silver, zinc, and phosphorous. No nation in 
the world can match this list. 

We found, however, that certain raw materials essential to the 
needs of the fighting forces of our Nation are either entirely lack- 
ing or are produced in very limited quantities, incapable, in time 
of war, of marked expansion. We need manganese, a metal used 
in modern steel making for the purpose of cleansing and deoxidiz- 
ing machine steel. We are short of chromium, a mineral essential 
in the manufacture of rust-resisting alloys. We lack tungsten, 
which is indispensable to the production of high-speed tool steel. 
Our supply of tin, necessary for solder, bearings, and linings for 
metal containers, is inadequate. For these, and a few other items, 
we must depend upon foreign sources. 

In the event of war, our access to these supplies may be cut off. 
Consequently, every effort must be made to conserve and build up 
a reserve of these strategic materials. 

Our national efforts along this line include an act of Congress 

forbidding the export of scrap tin. We look to the accumulation 
of discarded tin cans as our best secondary source of this strategic 
item of supply. Congress also has authorized the Navy to pur- 
chase some strategic materials for purposes of reserve. The 
Military Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives has 
acted favorably on a similar provision to acquire manganese, 
chromium, tungsten, and tin for the reserve of the War Depart- 
ment, and I trust this bill, so essential to our program of indus- 
trial preparedness, will be passed during this session. 
After a study of the production capacity of 20,000 individual 
plants, we have found that we also possess the strongest indus- 
trial structure in the world. Those engaged in the manufacture 
ef food, clothing, shoes, automobiles, and similar products in 
ordinary use, can meet the increased demand of war by speeding 
up production and by a certain degree of expansion. Factories 
employed in the production of articles not essential in time of 
war, can be converted for the manufacture of guns, recoil mecha- 
nisms, ammunition, and similar items not strictly commercial in 
their nature. For the production of explosives, propellants and 
the assembly of ammunition, for which there are no comparable 
peacetime activities, an entire industry may have to be built. On 
the whole, it is safe to say that American industry is capable of 
bearing the load of any major war effort. 

Our problem, therefore, becomes the distribution among our 
manufacturing plants of this load without confusion, delay, and 
uncertainty that the absence of a definite plan entails. We must 
always keep in mind our primary purpose, to save valuable time, 
which in turn will save millions of dollars and thousands of 
precious lives. 

Our plan of distribution takes full cognizance of both civil and 
military demands in time of war. It considers not only the needs 
of the Army, but also those of the Navy. Certain articles, such as 
armed vessels, torpedoes, and depth bombs, only the Navy needs. 
Plants manufacturing these items have been assigned exclusively 
to the Navy. Factories making mobile antiaircraft guns, 155-mm 
guns and howitzers and their ammunition, products strictly for 
Army use, have been allocated to the Army. Facilities for the 
manufacture of machine tools, propellants, and explosives, shoes, 
blankets, and other items needed by both the Army and Navy, 
have been distributed between the services so that each may 
have its requirements filled. 

Ten thousand manufacturing plants of the country have been 
allocated, or assigned, to one or more of the supply branches to 

uce military necessities. Each has been given a wartime task. 

rs of time and quantity have been fully considered. The ma- 
jority of these plants have agreed to perform the allotted work. 
The agreement has no legal status and is binding neither on the 
Government nor on the industrial plant. It simply means that 
the plant has cooperated with the Government in studying and 
analyzing the war load that may be placed upon it and is pre- 

with the necessary peacetime training, to carry this load 
in time of war. 

The principal obstacles that warring nations in the have 
encountered toward the mobilization of a united public opinion 
behind the lines, has been the matter of high prices and excess 
profits. We in the United States ran into these difficulties in 
1917-18. 

Hysterical competition for war materials and skilled labor sent 
prices of goods and wages to skyrocketing heights. Rents, food, 
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and clothing jumped to new high levels. The $30 a month that, 
in 1917, the dependents of our soldiers were assured, in 1918, had 
shrunk in its purchasing power to less than one-half of its earlier 
equivalent. The average prices of all commodities during the 
World War has risen to nearly two and one-half times their aver- 
age peacetime level. Inflation and profiteering raised their ugly 
heads. Had the World War lasted much longer our home sector 
might have become demoralized. 

What I want to discuss with you tonight is a program of pre- 
paredness which would prevent profiteering, hold down prices, 
equalize the burdens of war, and assure a united front behind the 
lines. The American Legion sponsors it. The War Department 
favors it. The Military Affairs Committee of both Houses, led by 
Senator SHEPPARD and Congressman HILL, respectively, are both 
behind it. 

What we need today is a law with teeth in it, with stringent 
penalties for violations, to become effective upon the declaration 
of war, that will attack the two evils of inflation and excess profits 
and minimize the possibilities of their ruinous effects. 

To fight inflation the President should be authorized to fix prices 
in time of war. This would include authority to put a ceiling over 
prices beyond which they could not rise without his special per- 
mission. As conditions changed he could adjust prices. At all 
times he would permit downward fluctuations. 

To illustrate the practical workings of such a plan, let us say, for 
instance, that upon the declaration of war the price of cotton on 
the market is 15 cents a pound. The President would have au- 
thority to say that no one would be allowed to pay more than 
that price for this commodity. If one could get a better 
than 15 cents a pound, there would be no objections. He could 
not pay more than 15 cents, however, until the committee on cot- 
ton in the War Industries Board, or in a body of experienced 
civilians, similarly organized for Government service during a war, 
convinced the President that market conditions demanded that 
the ceiling be raised and he in turn issued an Executive order set- 
ting up a new top price in the cotton industry. Such a law would 
hold down the cost of material and labor to the Government and 
would stabilize prices and purchasing power for the civilian 
population. 

Few laws ever have been passed which clever men have not been 
able to evade. We must that even with a price ceiling, 
excessive profits may be accumulated by some corporations and 
individuals, To prevent such abnormal gains, we should have a 
law taxing excess profits. It should not be so restrictive or so 
onerous as to destroy the profit motive, but it should be stringent 
enough to bring back to the Government all profits in excess of 
what Congress may deem reasonable. 

Other methods of preventing inflation and profiteering have 
been advanced in some circles. A suggestion has been made that 
all capital be nationalized in case of war. I need hardly say that 
such a method is contrary to the ideals and fundamental prin- 
ciples of American government. It means that government would 
take over industry. 

I do not believe that to conduct a war successfully our cap- 
italist system must be scrapped to make way for a new and un- 
tried form of control typical of Communist or Fascist forms of 
government. In its preparation for industrial mobilization, the 
War Department has received the whole-hearted support of both 
capital and labor. Industry itself eagerly and voluntarily has 
come to the War Department to offer its cooperation in the 
realization of the industrial mobilization p We have 
every reason to believe that these cordial relations will be con- 
tinued and that our capitalist system will prove competent to 
take care of our war needs without any revolutionary changes. 

In the discussions of the general principles of providing means 
to prevent profiteering in time of war, a few Members of Con- 
gress and some citizens raised the question as to the desirability 
of putting on our statute books today, in time. of peace, a law 
which would become effective only upon the declaration of war. 
They say we had better wait until after war is declared and 
then take appropriate steps to meet the conditions arising at 
that time. In reply to them, may I say that for the very reason 
that today we live at peace with the world, and that there is no 
immediate danger of war profiteering, now is the very time to 
enact such legislation. In time of war, hysteria and haste may 
warp our judgment. Today we can be calm and deliberate and 
give reason and logic full control. 

Right now, therefore, we should serve notice upon all sinister 
forces “that would build their greatness upon their country’s ruin,” 
that there never again will be, in a war involving the United States, 
the inflation and profiteering that characterized its former emer- 
gencies. War will profit no one. 

I sincerely hope that in this session of Congress an organic law 
will be enacted to accomplish these necessary and desirable ends 
in which you and I are so vitally interested. The War Department, 
I assure you, will support wholeheartedly any bill consistent with 
our American principles and democratic traditions that will equalize 
the burdens of war and prevent profiteering. 

In conclusion let me say that, although we have worked out the 
general provisions of our plan for the mobilization of manpower and 
of industry and of public opinion, we all sincerely hope and pray 
ar . may never arise when it will have to be put into 

effect. 
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The Jackson Day Dinners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. J. WILL TAYLOR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1938 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I regret to say 
that, in my opinion, the recent so-called Jackson dinners, 
as conceived, organized, and supervised by that great captain 
of the New Deal, Mr. James A. Farley, have degenerated into 
a miserable racket “of the purest ray serene.” As patriotic 
Americans we all entertain and cherish a great admiration 
for Andrew Jackson; and I especially do so, because he 
resided and died in the great State which I have the honor to 


help represent in this body. But when a great political party 


which, for the time being, is in supreme power, in order to 
liquidate and extinguish its financial obligations, is reduced 
to the dire extremity of boldly capitalizing and vulgarly com- 
mercializing the name and fame of this distinguished Ameri- 
can, I think it is time that someone at least should register 
a protest. 

Mr. Speaker, last Saturday evening in the most fashionable 
hotel of this city a great feast was spread under the auspices 
of the Democratic National Committee and presumably in 
honor of the memory of the hero of the Battles of New Or- 
leans and Horseshoe Bend Old Hickory.” A charge of $100 
per plate was exacted of those who sat at the banquet table, 
and it is common knowledge that persons who are enjoying 
jobs under the benevolence of the present administration 
were adroitly reminded and admonished that their future 
political welfare would at least not be prejudiced if they pur- 
chased a $100 ticket, whether or not they attended the feast. 
If peradventure, they did not have the required $100 available, 
it is understood that arrangements were made whereby they 
could deposit $10 and pay the remainder in nine equal 
monthly installments. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is manifestly just another species 
of highjacking for which the New Deal has already become 
famous or, rather, infamous. I make bold to assert, Mr. 
Speaker, that this disgraceful performance was an insult to 
the memory of Jackson. Think of it, these self-righteous 
new dealers, who rave and rant and rend their raiment about 
the abject condition of the so-called underprivileged of 
America, spending $100 for a single seat at a banquet table at 
a time when distress and unemployment is more widespread 
in this country than ever before in its history. I wonder, Mr. 
Speaker, just how long these so-called underprivileged will 
continue to be gulled, deceived, and soft-soaped by such obvi- 
ous and arrant hypocrisy and demagoguery? 

Mr. Farley boasts that almost a half million dollars was 
realized from these various Jackson Day dinners, but, mark 
you, not one single, solitary penny will be used to alleviate 
the desperate condition of the underprivileged about which 
the President and his cohorts constantly prate. 

Mr. Speaker, the morning after the Mayflower Hotel epi- 
sode, I gave to the press the following statement: 

Last night the National Capital witnessed the enactment of a 
most spectacular travesty. One thousand new dealers, who, for 
the past few months, have been beating their breasts and shed- 
ding great crocodile tears on account of the woe and distress of 
the so-called “underprivileged” in the United States, assembled 
beneath the brilliant chandeliers of the Chinese room of the 
$10,000,000 Mayflower Hotel and, arrayed in their spats and scis- 
sortalls, sat down to a $100-per-plate dinner, in alleged honor of 
that rugged old commoner, Andrew Jackson. The only thing that 
marred the revelry of the occasion as these great champions of 
the “underprivileged” regaled themselves on diamond-back terra- 
pin and breast of capon, farci perigourdinine with old Madeira of 
1928 vintage flowing freely, were thoughts of the 40,000,000 
“underprivileged” in our country, which thoughts, like Banquo's 


ghost, would not down despite the festivities. The “economic 
royalists” are said to have enjoyed a brief moratorium from dia- 
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tribe during the feast, which, according to all accounts, would 
have been beyond the aspirations and resources of old Belshazzar 
himself. Seriously, I wonder if the hallowed bones of “Old Hickory” 
did not turn over in his grave during this farcical performance. 
O consistency, verily, thou art yet, and still, a precious jewel. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the treatment accorded a resolu- 
tion at the last session introduced by Representative SNELL, 
of New York, to investigate the racketeering methods em- 
ployed in the sale of the $250 Democratic campaign book, I 
realize the impossibility of securing favorable action on & 
resolution to investigate this latest scandal. However, I shall 
call it to the attention of the Department of Justice with the 
request that it make an investigation to determine to what 
degree this iniquitous racket has violated, evaded, or prosti- 
tuted the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 


Referendum on War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS O’MALLEY 


; OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


LETTERS FROM CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter 
written me by clergymen of Milwaukee, Wis., with regard to 
the Ludlow resolution and my reply thereto: 


KENWOOD METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Milwaukee, Wis, December 29, 1937. 


THomas O'MALLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. O'MALLEY: I have the privilege to hereby submit to you 
here in Milwaukee relative to the 


With all good wishes, I am, 


sincerely yours, 
veg 3 EDwWẽ]I W A. Brown. 


DECEMBER 29, 1937. 
Tuomas O'MALLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: We note with profound satisfaction the introduction of the 
national war referendum bill into the House by Congressman Louis 
Luptow, of Indiana, and similar bills introduced into both the 
House and Senate by Senators CAPPER, CLARK, and La FOLLETTE 
and Representatives ASHBROOK and EICHER. 

It is our conviction that the cause of peace and democracy will be 
furthered immensely by the passage of such bills and the amend- 
ing of our Constitution accordingly. We insist that the democratic 
principle involves the right of the people who have to do the dying 
to decide whether they shall be sacrificed needlessly in some foreign 
war. Modern warfare increasingly assumes the character of one 
national culture setting out to destroy another. When such an 
issue, so infinitely complex, confronts a nation, it is our conviction 
that no individual or group should have the right to decide the 
destinies which only the whole people should face. 

We therefore urge you to give your most whole-hearted support 
to the proposed war referendum measures, and we pledge you hereby 
our enthusiastic support here in Milwaukee County. 

Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Unitarian Church; Rev. John F. 
Bellville, the United Church; Rev. Edwin A. 
Kenwood Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. John W. 
Cyrus, Park and Prospect Christian Church; Rev. E. 
LeRoy Dakin, First Baptist Church; Rev. E. L. DeSelms, 
St. John’s Methodist Church; Rev. Robert H. Eads, the 
United Church; Rev. L. E. Eckley, Church of the Naza- 
rene; Rev. R. H. Ewing, director of religious education for 
the Baptist Churches of Wisconsin; Rev. H. Folkestad, 
Grace Methodist Church; Rev. F. W. Knatz, Immanuel 
Reformed Church; Rev. C. H. Kolander, Calvary Evan- 
gelical Church; Rey. Harry Nicholson, Sherman Boule- 
vard Congregational Church; Rev. Henry C. Nott, Grace 
Reformed Church; Rev. H. L. Orians, Bay View Bethel 
Evangelical Church; Rev. B. Re, Giuliani Memorial Eyan- 
gelical Church; Rev. George F. Riechel, Bay View Baptist 
Church; Rev. W. H. Schlinkmann, Friedens Evangelical 
Synod; Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, Grand Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church; Rev. H. D. Witherbee, St. Paul Methodist 
Church, 
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JANUARY 7, 1938. 
The Reverend EDWIN A. Brown, 
Kenwood Methodist Episcopal Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

My Dear Sm: This will acknowledge a communication signed by 
yourself and other clergymen in connection with the Ludlow war 
referendum. As you undoubtedly know, I was among the first to 
sign the petition to bring this measure to a vote in the House. 

During my service in Congress I have consistently opposed Ameri- 
can entry into any foreign entanglements and have been the spon- 
sor of a number of bills which it is my hope will further the cause 
of peace for America. In particular, I refer to my House Joint Reso- 
lution 75, to provide that Congress may not conscript men for 
military service without first conscripting all wealth and industry 
for service without profit during wartime. 

My bill H. R. 1665 provides that the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments of the United States may not be used in internal disturb- 
ances for any reason whatsoever in any countries with which we are 
not engaged in war. This measure is designed to prevent either the 
State Department, the Executive, or any other officials of the Gov- 
ernment from exposing our ships and men to the possibilities of war 
such as was done under previous administrations in Nicaragua, 
Honduras, etc. 

Thank you for conveying to me your opinion upon this measure, 
as only through the expressions of my constituents am I able to 
guide my efforts in trying to serve the majority to the best of my 


THOMAS O'MALLEY, M. C. 


Jackson Day Speech in St. Paul— The Same Kind 
of Enemies Today—Difference Between High Fi- 
33 a Legitimate Business—“We Will Not 

etreat!” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert an address I delivered in St. Paul on Jackson 
Day, January 8, 1938, at the St. Paul Hotel: 

The address is as follows: 


ZOOMING OUT ON THE ZEPHYR TO ST. PAUL 


Friends and fellow Americans, it is a swell thing to be coming 
here to Minnesota and visit good Democrats. When we got on the 
Zephyr in Chicago, it zoomed out of Chicago and we were in the 
middle of the State of Wisconsin before we knew it. There was 
a man on the train who was very drunk. He had been drunk for 
2 days. He finally settled it by keeping on drinking Scotch whisky. 
My wife said: Isn't that awful?” I answered: Terrible. He must 
be a Republican.” [Laughter.] 

He should have been 


alm. 
banker —Mr. Bremer. [Applause and laughter. ] 


OLSEN, CHANGE STEP! MINNESOTA POLITICS NONE OF MY BUSINESS 


Oh, but I have my troubles. When I came to St. Paul from 
Washington, they asked me how I stood on various Democrats, and 
about various Farmer-Laborites. Please state, Mr. MAVERICK. I 
will explain it this way: Out in California, I took a 30-day leave 
to go and tell my mother good-bye before sailing for France. 
When I returned, all the soldiers had been sent away, and they 
had a complete new company of replacements from Minnesota. 
We were on the parade ground. One of the men was out of step. 

I asked my sergeant, “Who is that out of step?” He said a 
man by the name of Olsen. 

So I yelled: “Olsen, change step!“ —and, and—what happened? 
Half the company changed step! [Laughter.] And that, my 
friends, is my answer to all embarrassing questions. I am not 
going to get mixed up with the Olsens, the Hansens, the Jensens, 
or, for that matter, anybody else. All I am going to do is to 
make a good Democratic speech, and mind my own business; I 
shall not comment on Minnesota politics. No. 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS BECOMES FAMOUS OVER THE LAND 


But there is another issue of great importance. It is $25. 

Yes; they say it is “undemocratic” to pay $25 for this meal. 
I admit it is not worth even 25 cents to listen to me, but then 
you are not paying to listen to me, but you are contributing 
$25 to the Democratic campaign fund. 

Our is dependent on small contributions of from five to a 
hundred dollars. I would rather have $25 from a thousand good 
Democrats than I would $25,000 from Tom Girdler, or a million 
each from Ford or J. P. Morgan. Whenever you get money from 
those fellows, you belong to them. 
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And as for being unfair, I read in the paper this morning that a 
Mr. Bernstein was fined $400,000 in Germany; I'll bet you that 
Mr. Bernstein would love to be in the U. S. A. with only $25 in his 
pocket, and he would spend every last cent of it to come to this 
supper, because he could live in a free country, and the next day, 
penniless, he would not starve. [Applause.] There are a good 
many other things we can be thankful for. We can be glad we 
are not in Italy, China, Russia, or Spain. This is not such a bad 
country after all, and small contributions to the Democratic Party 
may help to keep our country safe for the average man, 

And before I start talking, Roosevelt's luck is changing for the 
good. My good friend and colleague, Lister HILL, has been elected 
to the Senate of the United States from Alabama. I said Alabama. 
[Applause.] And that means that the South is just as progressive 
as Minnesota, and by jingoes, it means that America is becoming 
more and more unified. 

And another good piece of luck. I went down to Mayo's clinic 
yesterday and saw Harry Hopkins, and though he looks pretty 
skinny and tired, he is getting well, and his operation was 100 per- 
cent successful. That is good news; he is a good man. [Applause.] 

But I want to get down to my speech, and one thing I want 
to say about Minnesota that makes me happy, for my life was 
saved by the brains, the skill, the learning, the patience, and ca- 
pacity of your Minnesota doctors. One of those doctors who helped 
save this worthless hide sits here tonight, listening to a voice that 
would now be still except for him. 

Indeed, you people of the Northwest and I, who hall from the 
great State of Texas, should be fond of “Old Hickory” Jackson for 
one good reason. The very last day that he was President of a 
struggling Republic that was to become the mightiest nation of 
all the world, he left an expressed hope to the leaders of his 
party. It was that Texas might become a part of the Union, and 
that the boundaries of the great Northwest should be expanded 
and settled. True, Texas was even then being created with blood 
and revolution, and the region including Minnesota had become 
& part of the Union under another great Democrat and lover of 
liberty, Thomas Jefferson, the father of our party. Andrew Jackson 
visioned great, broad, fertile lands, and now these hundred years 
later your State is at the top of the Mississippi, close by our friend 
the Commonwealth of Canada, and mine, far away down on the 
Rio Grande, by our sister republic, Mexico. 


MINNESOTA AND TEXAS FOR ROOSEVELT— BOTH RIGHT 


As Jackson neared his grave and then passed to his fathers, our 
two States were settled. Mine was hot and full of cactus; to my 
land came many races including the Mexicans, from whom we 
Texans had taken it; around the same time, came to your land 
of hard winters and zero weather old American stock, Germans, 
and Scandinavians; they built sod huts, and now you have a 
great and modern State. 

But there are other reasons for our feeling a common bond 
today, and a pride in a great Republic. Both of our States voted 
for Roosevelt, and neither of us made a mistake when we did it. 
[ Applause. } 

This same Roosevelt is fighting like that mean-talking, hard- 
bitten old soldier of Tennessee, Andrew Jackson; although our 
F. D. R. uses a little bit more graceful language. With the passing 
of this full century, we have not gained much against the forces of 
reaction and the money power Jackson fought so valiantly. In 
fact, we have lost a little. But, we have not lost irretrievably. 

We can still win if we remember that the enemies of Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Theodore Roosevelt are the same as those of our 
President today, though perhaps more powerful, if we still fight, 
as Jackson did, with the full artillery of democracy. 


WE DEMOCRATS MUST DO MORE, NOT LESS 


I am not here merely to make a very nice, sweet Jackson Day 

. For indeed, we Democrats everywhere, and especially in 

a State like this, highly progressive and with one of the most 

intelligent electorates in the country, must deliver the goods, or 

we are sunk. We Democrats have not always been right, and we 

have not done everything we have said we were going to do. It 
is for us to do more, not less. 

No, no, my friends, it is not for us to go back, but to go for- 
ward. Now is the time for us to take acksonian courage. 
Doctors do not cure a few ills of a few people, and then run off 
because some money-loving quack doctors attack them—the 
doctors go on, learn more, become bolder, and save more human 
lives. We Democrats have done part of our job, but not all. 
And we certainly should not be diverted from our full duty by 
the yelping and howling of these quack doctors of high finance, 

Since we are celebrating the life and deeds of Andrew Jackson, I 
am going to tell you about his battle against great odds for the 
American people a little over a hundred years ago. Nicolas Biddle, 
president of the Bank of the United States, a privately owned 
monopoly supported by Government deposits, tried to destroy 
President Jackson and subdue the people and the Government of 
our country. Jackson had considered the bank too dangerous and 
powerful, which it was. So he decided this monopoly charter 
should not be renewed. 

That decision started one of the greatest battles in all American 
history. It was another battle of centralized, entrenched power of 
a very small group in the East against the small businessmen, 
farmers and laborers, the small bankers, the State bankers, and 
the people in general, Today we repeat that battle. 
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BANKER BIDDLE PUTS SCREWS TO BOSTON MERCHANTS 


Let me go on with that exciting story, Banker Biddle started 
his fight to crush Jackson by putting the screws on the Boston mer- 
chants first—something like laying off thirty to a hundred thou- 
sand men, declaring dividends in the hundreds of millions and 
drawing a half-million dollar salary today—and then Biddle and 
his confederates followed with a series of bold and ruthless acts 
over the whole country. Over 90 percent of the press were telling 
how the big banks and big business were being persecuted; but at 
the same time Banker Biddle was out to force the return of bank 
balances, to call loans, and do everything to scare the average man 
away from Jackson, and over to the banking crowd. 

Some of Jackson's fake friends did not stand by him; and Jack- 
son got the knife and double-cross from people of his own party— 
for instance, a couple of sore-headed Democratic Senators—and 
that, my friends, has happened to Roosevelt today. Digressing a 
moment in comparison, the other day a couple of these sore- 
headed Democratic Senators wrote a long-winded and pompous 
address to the American people, but even Senator McNary, Re- 
publican leader, was too smart to sign it, not wanting to be tarred 
with the same brush as the Liberty League. 

I say to you now, that as far as I am concerned, these Senators 
can go to the Republican Party, or go somewhere else—where they 
belong—and our party will be better off. Yes; we must have unity 
everywhere if we are to do an efficient job for the American people. 

“I AM IN NO PANIC * * *”--JACKSON. AND ROOSEVELT? 


But to go on with the story: Banker Biddle went the Jimit, and 
the selfish big shots of the day did their bullying in the open. As 
a result, commerce and industry were slowed, farm prices dove 
down, there was unemployment just as there is today, and the 
big boys and their hired propagandists and lobbyists of the day tried 
to pin the blame on Roosevelt—I mean Jackson. Biddle was really 
causing a panic. 

But Jackson said: “I am in no panic * * * however, I am 
mortified at the timidity of my friends.” And that reminds me, 
the other day Roosevelt told us over in Congress that he was not 
going to let the people down, and he hoped we of Congress would 


SUFFERING TO BE FORCED ON PEOPLE BY BANKER BIDDLE 


When Congress got together, Banker Biddle struck first. He 
had all the big shots and the smug-mug crowd behind him. 
Congress, the House and the Senate faltered. Biddle the banker 
kept striking and things kept getting worse. Biddle intended to 
break the Government through the suffering of the people. 

Here is what Biddle said secretly: “Nothing but evidence of 
suffering * * * will produce any effect on Congress.” 

“THE PEOPLE! THE PEOPLE, SIR, ARE WITH ME!” 


Jackson finally tired of all this skullduggery, as, thank goodness, 
Roosevelt has done. Just the same, Jackson kept on getting 
delegations of smug-mugs from over the country, like utility big 
shots today; but when a load of them came in from Philadelphia, 
“Old Hickory” told them to go back and see their banker, Mr. 
Biddle, in the town they came from. 

Then in rolled a delegation from Baltimore. They talked too 
much. And “Old Hickory” rose up, and stared them to the door; 
ma he oe so all could hear: The people! The people, sir, are 
with me!” 

And I say to you, my friends, that that, sir, is true of Roosevelt 
today; the people, sir, are with Roosevelt! [Applause.] 

And the game of baiting the President and blaming everything 
on President. Jackson went too far; and honest men everywhere, 
whether rich or poor, realized it and backed Jackson and the 
Government of the United States. Jackson, who had always 
been the friend of honest business, won the fight. And blaming 
Roosevelt and the Government has gone too far today; for Roose- 
velt is the friend of honest business, and the Democratic Party is 
the friend of honest business, and we will win as Jackson did a 
hundred years ago. 

COOPERATION WITH LEGITIMATE ENTERPRISE IS PROPER 

For the past few months, we have heard a lot about cooperation 
with business. As for me, and this goes for all Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress, I am ready to cooperate with any legitimate en- 
terprise in this country, capital or labor. 

But when we talk of business, let us dis between real 
business, which includes the producers, local merchants, and man- 
ufacturers, farmers, and salesmen; and on the other hand, the 
financiers, monopolists, grain speculators, and stock jobbers of New 
York and Chicago. There is a big difference in these two classes: 
The producers spread out all over the country, give value received, 
while the speculators, concentrated in certain small centers, do not. 
I want you to keep this in mind as we go along. 

FABLES OF REPUBLICAN PARTY; BEDTIME STORIES OF BIG BUSINESS 

The reason I say this is because we of Texas and Minnesota, of 
the South and the West, are the producers—and ever since the 
Civil War have been the victims of the concentration of finance. 
For all these years, too, we have been nurtured on the fables of 
the Republican Party, the bedtime stories of big business. 

Indeed, only because of the aftermath of the Civil War have we 
been kept from unity, and only because of Roosevelt have we any 
unity today. But our interests are the same, as are the interests 
of the average man all over America. From now on we will do 
gur own thinking. 
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We hear a loud cry that business wants confidence. I agree with 
that philosophy, but what, exactly is business, and who keeps it 
from confidence? Well, business is what I said it was a few minutes 
ago, the producers, the others are high finance and monopoly, 
who call themselves business, and are not! 

The job of the Democratic Party is to protect business, of 
course—as it does any other human endeavor. But the way to 
do it is to clear the stream of unfair Big Business, monopoly, or 
High Finance log jams, so business in general can flow smoothly. 
Only in this way can there be free enterprise and a free nation. 


THE LOCAL MERCHANT HIT BY MONOPOLY; DEPRESSION 


The local merchant—and I mean tens of thousands of them 
scattered all over the country—wants to sell and make a profit. 
But if the American people have a certain purchasing power, and 
the monopoly prices go up, especially of goods to the merchants, 
the small-business men are the ones who get it in the neck. It 
all leads to the restriction of purchasing power and the eventual 
destruction of commerce and trade. 

Back a few months ago, the big business influence caused the 
Government to stop spending, to the extent of approximately 
$275,000,000 a month! 

What happened? 

Monopolies raised their prices—among them iron and steel, coke, 
cement, many building materials, chemical products, meat prod- 
ucts—all above 1929 levels. Certainly the Democratic Party did 
not do that. 

PRICES RISE—PURCHASING POWER SPIRALS DOWN—JOBS FALL OFF 


And the result was that purchasing power spiraled down—and 
you remember, yourselves, building materials went so high that no 
one could afford to build. Jobs fell off, too. And with the 
curtailment of Government spending, the new depression started. 

Let me take one of these monopolies apart. In iron and steel, 
studies show that prices were raised three times as high as necessary 
to cover increased wages of the workers, although our indus- 
trialists are all offering increased wages and labor as an excuse for 
their rises in price. Steel is back down to around 30 percent 
of normal output, and prices are still high; and it is not very 
Seon to blame the employees, when they had nothing to do 
wi 5 
PER ANNUM! WEIR, $200,000; GIRDLER, $175,000—-ENOUGH TO GET BY ON 


And still on steel, let us look at Tom Girdler and Ernest Weir, 
steel masters who refused to let their workers organize, and who, 
while labor stayed down, with prices and profits up, they, Girdler 
and Weir, stuffed their pockets during the period. 

Let me read the salaries of these gentlemen in recent years. 
Here they are: In 1934 Weir’s salary was $53,671.52; in 1935, $160,100; 
and in 1936, $200,120. 

How about Mr. Girdler? In 1934, $130,000; 1935, $141,000; 1936, 
$175,000. What good do these big shots and their big combines 
do for legitimate business In this country? The answer is, They 
do no good. 

Now, my friends, I do not believe the big-business men just got 
out and caused this recession on bloody purpose, for I admit they 
want to make money. But they wanted to grab it all, and keep 
grabbing it, and it just did not work, any more than it did in 1929, 
or any other time. 

Strangely, too, they are shouting much louder than ever before; 
they speak of bankruptcy and the country going straight to hell— 
but you remember when they were all saying prosperity was just 
around the corner back in Hoover’s time. Then when men were 
laid off they covered it up; now they announce, as did Knudsen of 
General Motors, that 30,000 men are being knocked off the pay roll. 

BIG BUSINESS SHOULD JOIN THE UNITED STATES 


What should big business do? 

It should come in like other American institutions and persons, 
and operate under the American law, and the free, competitive 
American system that Jackson loved so well. And I say, y. 
if it does not, we, the American people, should compel them to do 
so, as Jackson did with Biddle. 

Besides just coming in under the law, we have got to do some- 
thing to correct the situation in the future. Proper regulatory 
laws must be enacted by Congress. Possibly the Sherman Antitrust 
Act must be made stronger, and special privileges should be with- 
drawn wherever they exist. 

Indeed, my friends, our problems are far more complex than 
they were in Jackson’s time. 

Taxation is another serious subject, but I shall not go into 
the subject fully tonight. We hear a great deal of the suffering 
of the big, rich taxpayers, and how, if we stop taxing them, 
they would very kindly put everybody to work. 

Well, the trouble with that is it just isn’t so; you all remember 
how Mellon knocked off the taxes in the higher brackets, which 
resulted in stock boom, collapse, and the worst depression in our 


history. 
TWO TAXES MAKE THE BIG RICH ROAR 


There are two taxes which make the big rich mad: the capital 
gains and the undistributed As for the capital-gains 


tax. I think if you will look at the matter 
want it repealed; but, as for the undistrib 
tain adjustments can be made for the tens of thousands of 
American corporations, and though I am no prophet, I believe 
Congress will do something about it. 

Just a word about the capital-gains tax. 
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The howl went up recently, because a few market traders and 
others who cleaned up from the lows of 1932 wanted to get the 
cash, pay no taxes, and do some more speculating—which, as I 
have already mentioned, helped get us in the last depression. If 
that tax were repealed, this Government would just be giving a 
small group of the very wealthy some five hundred to seven hun- 
dred millions of dollars of the American people’s money—which 
would not help a man in this audience nor any average American 
anywhere in this country. 

Now, as to the undistributed earnings tax, it was created because 
many great corporations, combines, and family groups, evaded 
taxes by leaving them in certain corporate set-ups, year after 
year. With the new tax, dividends must be paid, or the Goverh- 
ment collects its tax from the corporation. And even now, the 
tax on the larger corporations, even though they keep all their 
undistributed earnings, is picayunish. 


NATIONAL TAXATION MUST BE USED FOR THE GENERAL WELFARE 


This is no night for tossing figures and statistics about; the most 
important thing is that we of the Nation—the producers, business- 
men, farmers—must understand that with all this speculation and 
trading and concentration of ownership, the taxing power must 
be used for the general welfare, as the Constitution says it 
ought to be. 

The question—the important question—is not so much who to 
blame for what has happened, but what we Democrats, with our 
tremendous responsibility, are going to do in the future. “Old 
Hickory” Jackson was a man to set his eye on the future, to solve 
his problems as he met them, and we should do the same. What 
we want is to prevent, if possible, depressions in the future, in order 
that we may have stability of employment and business. 

I want to emphasize again, if we Democrats are to be criticized, 
it should not be for doing too much, but too little. And I say 
also, that although taxation and monopoly are big and serious 
questions, they are not the only ones. 


HOUSING, LAND TENANCY—-WORE, AND ON FARMS 


Look at housing and land tenancy. A little country like England 
has housing—homes by the millions, built partially by and through 
the encouragement of the Government, but we have built none, 
and land tenancy and sharecropping keep rising. Let's get busy 
and really put the people to work on housing, and others on farms, 
instead of going backward. 


SOCIAL SECURITY—PENSIONS—GUARANTEE DEPOSITS—C, d. C. 


We started out to have social security and old-age pensions and 
unemployment insurance, also to help dependent children and the 
blind; we have made a good start, but let's build it an instead of 
tearing it down—and in so doing, we will aid the stability of busi- 
ness as well as care for quite necessary human needs. 

We started out to guarantee bank deposits, establish the C. C. C. 
for the boys of our country, and build public projects such as dams 
and roads and schoolhouses—let’s keep on doing it, and while we 
do it we will build up our country and keep people at work. 

WHAT NEW DEAL LAWS DO THEY WANT REPEALED? 

And when you get down to brass tacks, how many people do you 

good 


suppose there are who really want to repeal the hundreds of 
New Deal laws? 
FORESTS, LABOR, BUSINESS, BANKS—GIVE ALL SQUARE DEAL 

Oh, yes; we started out to preserve the forests and to conserve the 
soil, including our fields and farms. We planned to give the farmer 
a square deal—let's keep on doing it, and while we do it we are 
preserving the land for our children to come, and can be justly 
proud of it. 

And we started out to give labor a deal—we passed the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act—iet us keep on giving labor a square 
deal, and maintain the civilized gains we have made. 

Only, we would like the labor organizations of America to 
know that they had better stop their fighting among themselves; we 
don’t like it, and don’t think it is a very good thing for the country. 

And so that it cannot be misunderstood, we started out to give 
business—yes, business—a square deal, and we not only did it, 
but the New Deal saved, by actual fact and no doubt about it, 
the banks, the financial and the business structure of the country; 
and, my friends and fellow Americans, let’s keep on giving honest 
business, big or little, a square deal—and for influences which 
are selfish and unfair, why, we'll give em hell and knock their 
ears down, like “Old Hickory” Jackson did a hundred years ago, 
and we'll go on being independent Americans, and run our coun- 
try for ourselves. 

Whatever you say, it is worth while being an American. It may 
be all luck, but here on this continent we are living in peace. 
There are no forts on the Canadian or Mexican borders, nor forts, 
for that matter, on the American continents between 
the American nations. We are not goi to wake up some night 
and hear planes over our heads about bomb our homes and 
kill us and our children—at least not from other American nations. 

And though pessimism is pretty much the order of the day, there 
is such a thing as beauty and patriotism and honor and culture— 
there is such a thing as a future for our children and for our 
Nation. We strive for higher aims; we may not gain them, but at 
least we dream of democracy tri t, of economic justice, and 
of civil and religious liberty. Also, we pray that we may continue in 
peace. We strive to be as optimistic as we can, hoping that the 
world will get better, and trying at least to help it get better. 
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PRIVATE PROPERTY, CAPITALISM FOR ALL 

Now, my friends, we have talked about the country we love, 
America. We all believe in private property—yes, in capitalism, 
and the profits system—and, being Democrats, we believe in prop- 
erty rights and capitalism and profits for all Americans. But, as 
common ordinary fellows, we know the difference between business 
and high finance; we want business to succeed, and we want high 
finance to behave. 

I say again, let us go ahead! Let us stand by Roosevelt! He 
stands for what is really the heart of America, just as Jackson did 
a hundred years ago. 

I close with what Roosevelt said of Jackson 2 years ago: 

“The people of America know the heart and the purpose of 
government * * We will not retreat * + +” [Applause.] 


Monopolistic and Price-Fixing Evils Exposed by 
W. A. Ayres, Chairman, Federal Trade Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM LABOR 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent of 
the House granted January 10 there is inserted in the RECORD 
an article from Labor, a national weekly newspaper, relative 
to the report of the Federal Trade Commission exposing 
graft of the building-material combine, with the heading 
“Monopoly Levies Enormous Toll on Construction Industry; 
Even Gouges Relief Fund and Orders Manufacturers Not 
to Sell to Uncle Sam, Under Pain of ‘Discipline’ ”: 


That middlemen as well as manufacturers have monopolies was 
disclosed this week by the Federal Trade Commission, in a “cease 
and desist” order against a building-material trust, so gigantic 
that the Commission counted hundreds of its tentacles, but said 
it was impossible to list them all. 

When the probe was launched, the monopolists were smug and 
defiant. They were sure they had “pull” enough to weather the 
storm. As the hearings proceeded, they became alarmed and 
finally frantically begged for mercy and a compromise. But the 
Federal Trade Commission said repentance had been too long 
delayed and proceedings must continue to a finish. 

As the head of the combine, the Commission named the Na- 
tional Federation of Builders’ Supply Associations. Under it were 
listed a score of affiliated organizations, whose members are build- 
ing-material dealers in 32 States. 

No more astounding revelation of monopoly and price-fixing 
evils was ever laid before the public than the Commission’s re- 

on profiteering middlemen in this material trade, their 
methods of cracking the whip over both manufacturers and 
consumers, levying a tribute of hundreds of millions of dollars 
on housing and all other construction, robbing relief funds, and 
even holding up Uncle Sam on Government contracts. 

William A. Ayres, progressive Democrat and former Congress- 
man from Kansas, signed the report and order as his last act 
before leaving his post as Federal Trade Commission Chairman. 
In accordance with the Commission's custom of rotating that re- 
sponsibility annually, Commissioner Garland S. Ferguson, oldest 
member in point of service, became Chairman for the year 1938. 
Ayres, however, remains as a member of the Commission and in 
direct charge of the big cost-of-living inquiry which the Com- 
mission is pressing at the request of President Roosevelt. 

PROBE LASTED 2 YEARS 


In October 1935 the Commission held its first hearings on this 
middleman combine. What it found since then is told in the 
report. 

It lists cement, brick, tile, sewer pipe, plaster, sand, gravel, lime, 
mortar, lumber, lath, roofing, and other materials as those on 
which the dealer monopoly has clamped a strangle hold. 

The purpose of the associations “was to confine distribution of 
building materials to the member dealers, and prevent sale by 
manufacturers to anyone else—consumers, ‘nonmember’ dealers, 
construction contractors, cities, States, and even the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” 

COLLECT UNEARNED PROFITS 

For example, the report says, cement-block makers have to pay 
an unearned profit to dealers who never see or handle sand or 
cement delivered direct from producers to the block makers. Like- 
wise, contractors get cement direct from manufacturers for con- 
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struction of public roads and bridges, but the dealers get their 
“cut,” just as they would on cement sold off their shelves. 

How this dealer racket robbed even relief funds for hungry un- 
employed people is shown by another example. “In 1935,” the 
Commission says, “the United States Government announced a 
policy of buying cement for relief projects direct from manufac- 
turers. The dealers’ federation declared this policy must be 
stopped.” 

ROBBING RELIEF FUNDS 


The Government asked for bids on 100,000 barrels of cement 
for a relief job in Ohio, but no manufacturers dared sell it direct 
to Uncle Sam, the report says. “Then the president of the dealer 
federation met with the purchasing agent for relief work in Ohio 
and got recognition of the dealers’ privileges and profits.” 

A letter sent by the federation to its members called this “a fine 
piece of work in bucking the Government and securing dealer 
distribution of $50,000,000 worth of business, although the Govern- 
ment was determined to buy direct.” 

The report says the associations are so brazenly bold that they 
make dealers and manufacturers sign written pledges to carry out 
these competition-killing practices, and that they use spies and 
terroristic methods to discover and punish “violations.” 

SIXTY DAYS TO REFORM 


The Commission’s order gives the dealers and their associations 
60 days to stop their profiteering and price-fixing methods, among 
them the following: 

Circulating lists of “recognized” dealers and blacklists of mon- 
recognized" dealers, using boycotts, threats, and other coercive 
methods to compel manufacturers to refrain from selling to non- 
member dealers, having member dealers withdraw patronage from 
manufacturers or producers who sell to nonmembers, and prevent- 
ing manufacturers from selling freely to consumers, contractors, 
the United States Government, State governments, or their politi- 
cal subdivisions, 


Factors in Present Slump—Statement by Eccles, 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. MARRINER S 


. ECCLES AT CHICAGO, ILL, 
DECEMBER 14, 1937 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent I 
include herewith a speech by Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, Chair- 
man, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
The purpose of this inclusion is not to indicate my agree- 
ment but to give a complete account of the address delivered 
at that time, which is interesting and important. 

It has been stated that the newspapers garbled this 
speech, and, as far as I am concerned, all I can remember 
reading were his statements concerning labor. But it con- 
cerns other important subjects, and is an economic and 
financial document which is worthy of study by all serious 


students of government. 
The address of Mr. Eccles is as follows: 


It is particularly gratifying to me to have this opportunity today 
to speak before the American Farm Bureau Federation. Your 
leaders and members, to a much greater extent than some of the 
other organized groups in this country, are approaching funda- 
mental economic problems from a broad public-interest standpoint. 
I feel, therefore, that I can discuss here some of the problems as I 
ste them at this time, knowing that you are interested, as we who 
are charged with certain monetary responsibilities must be, in find- 
ing wherever possible the solutions which will be of the greatest 
benefit to the Nation as a whole. 

I do not need to tell you that your daily life and prosperity are 
dependent on developments in industry and trade and that the 
proper functioning of the monetary mechanism is of great concern 
to you. Accordingly you will understand why I wish to confine my 
remarks largely to an interpretation of the present situation in the 
industrial and monetary field rather than to attempt to discuss the 
agricultural problem, which you know so much better thanIdo. I 
would rather listen to you on that subject. 

CONFLICTING POLICIES ENDANGER COMMON GOAL 

During the past 3 years I have lived continuously with the 
problem of how to achieve and maintain full and continuous em- 
ployment of the country’s human and material resources. I have 
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been chiefly concerned with the contribution the Federal Govern- 
ment in general and the Federal Reserve System in particular 
could make to the solution of the problem. 

As time has passed, I have become increasingly impressed with 
the danger to our common goal resulting from conflicting policies 
of different economic k 

Before we can achieve a larger measure of stability we will have 
to find some way of insuring that the policies of private business 
and organizations, whether of farmers, of laborers, or of business- 


no 
m 1934 up to the last quarter of 1936, we had an orderly 
recovery movement. The steady expansion in consumer incomes 
and buying power, in considerable part attributable to what the 
Government spent in excess of what it collected, led to a steady 


production moved gradually upward 

86 in December 1934 to 110 in October 1936, while the index 

of pay rolls rose 39 percent in the same period. Wholesale com- 
ty prices remained practically unchanged, so that the expan- 
national from 1934 to 1936 of some 


our people but an increase in the amount of goods that they 


income 


GROUNDWORK OF RECESSION LAID ON RISING PRICES—-OTHER FACTORS 


The orderly character of the recovery movement, under which 
such steady had 


paign 
— a wages and shorter hours, added to expectations of higher 
ces. 

The rearmament in various countries contributed to the 
general infiationary sentiment. 

A sellers’ market developed and widespread advantage was taken 
of it to increase prices. 

Various important sectors of industry which had not added to 
their productive capacity in the preceding years found themselves 
unable to promise quick delivery, leading to still further piling up 
of orders and higher prices. 

The prices of various internationally controlled raw materials 
skyrocketed, while bond prices declined. 

The longer this condition persisted and the further wage costs 
and prices advanced, the more severe the inevitable reaction was 
bound to be. Therefore, before the movement acquired further 
momentum, the President, on April 2, issued a warning statement. 
The previous announcement by the Board of Governors of raised 
reserve requirements for member banks, which I shall discuss in 
more detail later, tended to diminish the fear or expectation of 
credit inflation. In any case, a damper was put on inflationary 
sentiment. Prices temporarily leveled out. Industrial production, 
though interrupted here and there by strikes, was broadly main- 
tained. But it was maintained on the basis largely of forward 
orders and part of the output was piling up in the form of inven- 
tories rather than moving forward to consumers. 

CONSUMERS, NO EXPANSION; BUILDING, DECREASE 


The backlog of orders which had accumulated in the winter and 
spring in anticipation of price advances kept business going until 
well along in the summer. Balance sheets of industrial corpora- 
tions and mercantile establishments reveal that in the latter part 
of this summer inventories were in excess of what they were last 
year while at the same time sales were declining. If sales to con- 
sumers had continued to increase, inventories could have been 
rapidly absorbed. As far as can be judged from available figures, 
however, consumer buying did not increase after last spring. The 
income of consumers apparently ceased to expand after May, and 
the volume of their ases likewise failed to increase. 

An important factor in the arrested growth of buying by con- 
sumers was the failure of building activity to expand. There was 
every reason to expect residential building of substantial propor- 
tions this year. The national income was running considerably 
above 1936, rents were rising, and the accumulated housing short- 
age was growing more acute. As has frequently been pointed out, 
we should be building an average of some 800,000 housing units a 
year for 5 years to make up for the shortages, to offset demolition, 
and to provide for the normal growth in the number of families. 

Yet, instead of increasing, residential building actually turned 
down in May, and it is doubtful whether the number of units 
built this year will much exceed 280,000, the number constructed 
in 1936. The only explanation that can be offered to account for 
this disappointing showing is the sharp advance in construction 
costs last spring while rents did not advance as rapidly so that it 
became less profitable to build. 

CASH EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DECLINES $3,000,000,000 

Coupled with these developments there was a decrease in Gov- 
ernment expenditures and an increase of tax collections, particu- 
larly on social security account. In the first 11 months of this 
year the excess of cash expenditures by the Federal Government 
over cash receipts declined by $3,000,000,000 as compared with the 
same period last year. 

Owing to the failure of consumer incomes and buying to increase 
industry found that as forward orders were filled there were not 
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enough new orders coming along to keep up the volume of pro- 
duction and thus of employment. 

The various factors which I have enumerated were chiefly re- 
sponsible, in my judgment, for bringing about the current decline 
of business. Other factors may have been contributory in some 
degree, but upon careful analysis they appear to be entirely in- 
sufficient to account for the recession. The more I have considered 
other explanations, the more I have been led to the conclusion 
that the cost and price advances of last winter and spring were 
the principal causes of the subsequent downturn, 


MONETARY POLICY; STERILIZATION; OPEN MARKET; RESERVES; 
DISCOUNT RATES 


of the upward movement. Upon careful searching of the record 
I cannot find convincing evidence to support this analysis. At the 
time these actions were taken, member banks had a volume of 
reserves that could have become the basis of an inflationary ex- 
poena of credit which under the law it was the duty of the 

eral Reserve authorities to prevent. At the time final action 
on reserves was taken the aggregate of bank deposits and of cur- 
rency in circulation was larger than it had been in 1929. If no 
action had been taken, excess reserves would by now have been 
about $5,000,000,000, sufficient to support an enormous and infia- 

. 

m r the excess reserves were reduced, member banks 
still had enough left to meet all current demands for credit, and 
money rates remained at exceptionally low levels. In effect, the 
actions of the Board did not “put on the brakes,” as some critics 


ts of open-market 
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UNDISTRIBUTED-PROFITS AND CAPITAL-GAINS TAXES—AN ANALYSIS 


Another explanation of the recession that has been advanced 
ascribes it primarily to the undistributed-profits and capital-gains 
taxes. There are some who consider this explanation so obvious and 
so important that they urge the immediate repeal of these taxes or 
& revision so drastic as effectively to destroy them. I would be the 
last to contend that these levies are perfectly drafted, but I would 
urge that changes in these taxes be made only after careful con- 
sideration of such reforms and modifications as would make them 
more equitable and improve the wor of the mechanism without 
prematurely abandoning the principles of these taxes. 

It should be recalled that the undistributed-profits tax was de- 
signed to correct evils appearing in the economy of the twenties, 
as well as in more recent years, such as the avoidance of individual 
surtaxes in the upper-bracket Incomes nondistribution of 
profits, the inequalities in the taxation of incorporated and unin- 
corporated businesses, the piling up of corporate earnings which 
make for further combinations and consolidations and the reduc- 
tion of competition, the accumulation of large balances that 
boosted security prices through being loaned to the call-money 
market and that, later on in the depression, were shunted around 
from place to place and were an important indirect cause of nu- 
merous bank failures. 

We must remember that a general liquidation of debts in the 
economy or a gradual accumulation of idle reserve founds could 
well intensify deflationary forces at this time, whereas if the tax 
were so modified as to exempt earnings which were used for capi- 
tal account, the effect would be to increase the use of funds and 
hence business activity. It would be well to consider how this 
tax can be made to function more equitably, particularly with 
respect to small business. It would, however, be short-sighted to be 
stampeded into hasty abandonment of a tax principle which is 
fundamentally sound and equitable. 

Likewise, while I agree that the capital-gains tax should be 
improved, we should remember that this tax is designed simply to 
make effective the progressive taxation of income in accordance with 
ability to pay—a course on which I think the American people are 
soundly determined. 

There is little convincing reason why the realized income from 
a rise in property values, including speculative profits, should be 
dealt with more leniently than the realized income, for instance, 
from personal e: 

There is little in the history of security prices to indicate that 
they have fluctuated more widely when this tax was higher than 
when it was lower. 
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The stock market has gone up and down when the capital-gains 
tax was much smaller and less restrictive, as in 1929, and when 
the capital-gains tax was much larger, as in 1936-37. 

TAX DID NOT CAUSE THE RECESSION 


We should also remember that both the undistributed-profits 
tax and the capital-gains tax were in force in 1936, when indus- 
trial plant and equipment expenditures and general investment 
were expanding at a rate quite as rapid as could reasonably have 
been expected; and during the first 9 months of this year the 
volume of industrial plant and equipment expenditures was main- 
tained at a level approximating that of the predepression year of 
1928. The recession, therefore, cannot logically be ascribed to the 
curtailment of expenditures because of this tax. 


CAUSE? RAPID PRICE AND COST ADVANCES—-THEIR BACKGROUND 


The basic causes of the present situation are not to be found 
either in the capital-gains tax, the undistributed-profits tax, or in 
monetary policy; but, as I have indicated, in the rapid price and 
cost advances of last winter and spring. The experience of this 

year illustrates again the limitations of monetary and fiscal 
policy. Fiscal policy, in particular, cannot be quickly adjusted to 
sudden changes in business activity because such policy depends 
largely upon prior legislative enactments. 

When the disruptive price factors became intensified last spring 
and proposals were advanced in some quarters to correct the situa- 
tion through monetary action to tighten money rates, I issued a 
public statement for the purpose of refuting the notion that mone- 
tary action should be invoked to correct such conditions. I pointed 
to the fact that the price rises were the result primarily of non- 
monetary factors, including foreign armament demands, strikes, 
and monopolistic practices by certain groups both in industry and 
organized labor, and that these factors had led in turn to specu- 
lative security and commodity buying which served to accelerate 
the price advances. I suggested at the time that other means than 
a restrictive money policy must be used under such conditions to 
control unwarranted price advances which result in a rise in the 
cost of living for a majority of the people without a commensurate 
increase in their income. 

It is, of course, easier to raise problems than it is to solve them. 

When we review the events leading up to the current recession 
it becomes apparent that a basic difficulty in achieving full and 
continuous utilization of our human and natural resources lies in 
the conflict between immediate private interests and the general 
welfare. These groups that contributed to the upsurge in costs 
and prices last winter and spring were not acting either in the 
public interest or in their own ultimate interest. 

DECLINE OF COMPETITION AND RISE OF MONOPOLY 


We must recognize the fact that competition has declined and 
monopoly elements have increased over large sectors of our econ- 
omy. For example, it could only have been the absence of com- 
petition that permitted building costs ta soar on the low volume 
of building that took place last spring. It is only the absence of 
competition that can explain the maintenance of fixed prices and 
wage rates when the volume of activity declines sharply. The 
gradual increase in the noncompetitive elements in our economy, 
so strikingly illustrated in the developments of the past year, 
raises some highly important questions. 

How are we to achieve and maintain full employment if pri- 
vate groups and organizations raise prices and costs whenever 
increased demand appears, although there is still an abundance 
of idle and unused manpower, plant facilities, and raw materials? 
Does this necessitate steady increases in consumer buying power 
through deficit spending? How long can we pursue such a course? 
Are we to attempt to return to a truly competitive laissez faire 
economy? If not, are the alternatives facing organizations of 
capital and labor either self-government in the public interest or 
increased regulation in the public interest? 

I earnestly hope they will choose the former alternative. So 
far as a return to laissez faire is concerned, I doubt that this is 
possible. The development of the industrial process itself has 
created larger units and has brought into being various forms of 
organization of both capital and labor. Rather than attempt to 
revert to earlier forms of organization, it seems to me that our best 
hope lies in developing that form of organization for capital and 
labor which will best further the public interest. Thought must 
also be given to the best form of organization that will insure 
an adequate representation of the public interest involved in price, 
wage, and production policies. 

The ultimate self-interest both of capital and of labor is identi- 
cal with the public interest. I am hopeful that individual busi- 
nessmen in strategic positions, and the various local, trade, and 
national associations of businessmen will act upon a recognition 
of the fact that their long-run interests are bound up with the 
largest possible volume of production at the lowest possible prices. 
For their own ultimate benefit, as well as in the interests of a 
stable economy with a steadily rising standard of living, they must 
resist the temptation to secure larger returns through the adop- 
tion of policies that restrict output. 

PROBLEMS OF LABOR DISCUSSED—WAGES; HOURS 

Likewise I am hopeful that labor policy will increasingly take 
into account the fact that after a certain point the gains of labor 
are dependent upon increased productivity. Advances in wages 
which are in excess of increasing productivity and result in in- 
creased prices react against labor itself, as well as against the com- 
munity at large. If they result in advancing prices, they en- 
courage speculative inventory bu , or shut off demand, or both, 
as we have recently seen. If reduce profits below a point 
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that encourages new investment, they lead to decreased plant, 
equipment, and other capital expenditures, 

Similarly, general shortening of hours not offset by increases 
in efficiency is bound to result in a lower standard of living for 
workers generally. Accordingly it is to the interest of labor leader- 
ship to take into consideration the effect of its policies on the 
general price level, on the standard of living, and on progress 
toward as full and as continuous employment as possible of the 
human and material productive resources of the Nation. 

We are prone to take for granted a steadily rising standard of 
living without inquiring too closely into the basis for this belief. 
Actually there is only one way in which the general standard of 
living can rise and that is by an increase in the production and con- 
sumption of real goods and services per head of the population. 
This stubborn fact, though incontrovertible, is too often ignored or 
forgotten. We are inclined to think too much in terms of money 
incomes and not enough in terms of what the incomes will buy. 

In the final analysis, the national income is measured by the 
total output of goods. If there is less to divide, all groups of the 
population, including capital, labor, and agriculture, will suffer. 
The national standard of living will decline. 

MONETARY MANAGEMENT WILL NOT SOLVE ALL PROBLEMS 


I have sought to state in the broadest and most fundamental 
terms what I believe to be some of the major economic problems 
raised by our recent experience. These long-range, fundamental 
problems cannot be solved overnight or without hard and realistic 
thinking. They must be solved eventually, however, if we are going 
to be able to realize our enormous productive potentialities and 
maintain full and efficient employment of all our resources, 

We are only doomed to disappointment if we place all our faith 
in monetary management or fiscal policies and ignore the problems 
raised by the decline in competition and the growth of restrictive 
policies. The problems to which I refer are not all new and they 
are not exclusively the problems of any political group. They are 
the basic problems which must be successfully met if we are to pre- 
serve our capitalistic system, and they will confront whatever group 
may have the responsibility for government, 


PROVISION FOR UNEMPLOYED SUPPORTS CONSUMER DEMAND 


Although I have been thinking mainly of the basic problems 
raised by the current recession, much of what I have been saying is 
applicable to the immediate problem of stopping the contraction 
and resuming the recovery. Two of the principal causes of the 
recession were excessive inventory accumulations and the failure 
of building construction, railroad, and utility expenditures to in- 
crease sufficiently to offset the decline in the Government’s con- 
tribution to community buying power. Considerable progress has 
been made since September in rectifying the inventory situation. 

Production has declined much more rapidly than consumption. 

If consumer demand can be sustained, we may be hopeful that 
production may soon begin to increase. Local, State, and Federal 
provision for the unemployed afford a support to consumer buying 
power that was lacking prior to 1933. 

At the same time it is highly desirable for businessmen, both in 
their own and in the public interest, to review carefully their 
present and prospective inventory, plant, and equipment require- 
ments. Further curtailment of expenditures for these purposes at 
the present time will mean that many lines of business will be 
physically unable to meet the orders that will come to them when 
the recovery movement is resumed. In order to expand their pro- 
ductive facilities to meet the demand, they will find themselves 
bidding against each other at advancing prices. 


IMPETUS IN BUILDING; ANGLES OF PROBLEM 


In addition to measures to sustain buying power and produc- 
tion, we need an impetus that will bring about an actual in- 
crease. For this, we must look primarily to the building industry. 
Building has demonstrated in the past its ability to move against 
a general downward trend if the relation of costs to rents is 
favorable for construction. In legislation now pending, the Fed- 
eral Government proposes to bring about more favorable terms 
for financing housing both on a small and on a large scale. It 
has, among other things, taken steps to place the opportunity for 
acquiring a new home within the reach of people who can afford 
only a few hundred dollars down payment. 

In order for this opportunity to be fully availed of, however, 
building costs should be lowered to around the levels of 1936. 
Business and labor organizations connected either directly or 
indirectly with the building industry can serve their own and 
the public interest by doing what they can to reduce unit costs 
and in this way increase their aggregate returns. Lower financ- 
ing costs, and the mechanism proposed in the pending housing 
bill, for large-scale housing production will also contribute to 
this end. Lower real-estate taxes on new construction as well 
as lower land values would likewise greatly aid the housing pro- 
gram. In the more competitive parts of the building field, costs 
have already declined substantially. 

Fundamental solution of the railroad problem is bound up 
with increasing traffic, with consolidations and elimination of 
duplicating facilities and with decreased costs. I trust that the 
importance of a building revival in this connection will not be 
lost sight of. I question whether any steps to help the railroads 
that would have the effect of increasing building costs or reducing 
farm income would be in the real interest of the railroads or of 
the general public. 

Broadly speaking, I feel that the resumption of an orderly re- 
covery depends upon the adjustment downward of those monop- 
olistic or controlled prices and wage rates which still remain too 
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toward the objective of re 
anced economy that will make for a greater production and 
distribution of real wealth. 
In conclusion, let me say that in my opinion the extent of the 
present recession will depend upon how rapidly the more serious 
maladjustments between prices and buying power are corrected 
. adequate treatment of your particular prób- 
business. An n your - 
lem of agricultural income must be a major part of a successful 
program of recovery. I feel that the Government in its policy of 
taxation and spending must adapt itself to changes in the na- 
tional income created by private aoe en and, finally, I feel that 
the monetary authorities should exert their efforts to keep the 
availability, supply, and cost of money at such a level as to en- 
courage continuous expansion of the real income of the Nation 
in goods and services and to prevent or moderate an expansion of 
income in excess of the Nation's productive 1 
I am confident that monetary authorities are con- 
tribute their full share to the end that Fey Nation’s pense 
health may be regained and preserved. 


The Ludlow Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp, I submit the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record of January 11, 1938, dealing with 
the vote of this House yesterday denying to the American 
people open debate on the Ludlow war-referendum amend- 
ment: 


[From the Philadelphia Record of January 11, 1938] 
DEMOCRACY, BUT—! 

Two hundred and nine Members of the House of Representatives 
voted yesterday to prevent the Ludlow war-referendum amend- 
ment to the Constitution from coming to a vote on the floor. The 
Record nominates these 209 to the We're-for-Democracy-But 
Club.” 

You've met members of this organization. They are all for 
democracy, but—! And usually it’s a 2s but. In other words, 
they trust the people—but not very much 

It so happens that the Record is opposed to the Ludlow bill. 
Had it been submitted to the States, we would have urged its 
defeat. 

But it is vital to the principles of democracy, vital to the under- 
standing of the American people that this grave measure be openly 
debated, and not smothered in committee as was the case yes- 
terday. 

Further, it should be submitted to the people. Remember, 
proposal is not for an act of Congress, which would be 1 
ately Se it is for a constitutional amendment. 

Here is a measure for which widespread public support exists. 
The best evidence of that support is the close vote by which the 
bill was killed, even after a public appeal for that action by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself. A shift of but 10 votes would have brought 
the measure out on the floor. And, further, we call attention to 
the recent poll of the Institute of Public Opinion, which showed 
that 72 percent of the American people favored the Ludlow amend- 
ment. 

It may be that this sentiment is mistaken. But killing the bill 
in committee will not change it. It will make that sentiment 
stronger. If anything, the eager haste of the administration to 
prevent debate on this measure will make millions suspicious and 
fearful, when a frank and extended discussion on the floor of Con- 
gress would have brought out all points of view. 

Why is this important? 

It is important because the one thing which makes democracies 
such as ours different from autocracies such as Japan is that the 
people have a say in determining national policy. 

How often have we heard it said by our leading public officials 
that if only the people of Japan could speak, if their hands were 
not tied, if they dared they would repudiate their leaders and 
end the shameful invasion of China? 

Yet the notion behind the smothering of the Ludlow bill would 
tie the hands of the American people. Alf Landon wrote, and 
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Mr. Roosevelt. agreed, that neither the people nor their elected 
representatives should even question the policies of the State 
Department. 

And that is precisely the set-up in Japan. 

The Japanese people do not dare question the war policies of 
their Government. And when we find the idea promoted in Wash- 
ington that the American people should not question the war 
policies of their Government—right there the Government parts 
company with democracy. 

We are sorry President Roosevelt felt it necessary to urge 
smothering of the Ludlow bill. Not only because it was this par- 
ji aed bill, but because of the peril to democracy through killing, 

in committee, any bills for which there is substantial public 


support. 

Only the day before he urged defeat of the Ludlow amendment, 
the President said in his Jackson Day speech, that— 

“The instincts of the common man, willing to live and let 
live, work out the best and safest balance for the common 
that is what I mean by the battle to restore and maintain the 
moral integrity of di 


their Government should be restricted in engaging in a foreign 
war. 

Remember, the Ludlow amendment only involves sending our 
troops outside the country to fight. 

Once we start to limit democracy, once we begin to cry 
Fag yp but,” 


The National Tax Structure Must Be Maintained— 
Some Plain Talk—Rabble Rousers, Demagogs, 
and the “Mistreated Rich” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1938 


RICH AGITATORS, STUFFED-SHIRT COLUMNISTS, RABBLE ROUSERS 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, there has been a great 
deal of talk on taxes in the last few months. As far as that 
is concerned, people have talked of taxes always, and always 
will, because they are eternal. 

And on January 10 I delivered an address on the subject 
of Federal taxation over radio station WMAL in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Star Radio Forum, and the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., by the courtesy of the Washington Star, daily news- 
paper. I told my radio audience that to make the matter 
understood, that I had precise, scientific studies made. This 
speech is practically the same I made over the radio, and I 
have here also inserted tables and statistics. 

We might as well discuss the matter frankly. There are 
agitators of all kinds, rich and poor. And much of the talk 
against the Government today is originated by rich agitators, 
and in this speech I expect to use plain terms. I say this 
because if a speaker uses the term “rich man” or mentions 
“big corporations,” the next day or two some stuffed-shirt 
columnist will sob the full length of his daily blurb for the 
mistreated rich. If you so much as use the words “rich” or 
“corporation,” you are a rabble rouser, a demagog, and a 
dangerous man. 

ALL CITIZENS SUBJECT TO SUPREME LAW OF LAND 


But there really are rich men, poor men, beggar men, cor- 
porations, and thieves, just as there are wicked rabble rousers 
and bad demagogs—and all are supposed to be subject to 
the supreme law of the land. Unless the maudlin profes- 
sional apologists of the overprivileged believe in anarchy, 
their rich pals must come under the law, too. 

Frankly, I worry less about Henry Ford than I do about 
the automobile workers who are kicked out of jobs, or are bru- 
tally beaten at the gates of his automobile factory. I worry 
less about the steelmasters than I do about steelworkers, 
10 of whom, unarmed, were shot down and killed by police 
last Memorial Day in Chicago. 
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MISPLACED SYMPATHIES—WHY SOB OVER THE RICH? 


Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly natural that one should have 
sympathies. It is perfectly natural for one to have less sym- 
pathy for the rich and powerful than those who are not 
rich and powerful, but are, on the other hand, poor and 
exploited. There is nothing indecent, immoral, or unpatri- 
otic about that. 

Strangely enough, a lot of sympathy has been misplaced 
lately; the plush-lined and gold-bottomed propagandists 
are trying to get the poor people sorry for the rich. But 
whatever the condition, I am going to discuss the subject 
of taxation analytically, and without sobbing for either the 
poor or the rich. I expect to speak on taxation as it affects 
the national welfare, and the use of terms “rich,” “poor,” “big 
corporations,” and the like will be for designation, and not to 
indicate contempt, ridicule, or sympathy. 

I admit that I am simply amazed that anyone has the 
nerve to blame the present slow-down in employment, and 
low-down in stocks, on the fact that giant corporations and 
wealthy persons are having to pay a reasonable portion of 
their just share of taxation in the country from which—and 
off of which—they made their money. The howling and 
bellowing of these groups against the Government just does 
not make any sense. 

So now I am going to discuss the facts about the capital- 
gains tax and the undistributed-earnings tax. The loudest 
complaint is against the undistributed-earnings tax. The 
tax the objectors are really out to get is the capital-gains 
tax, by which the Government takes in taxation a part of 
the unearned income from increases in value of stocks and 
other property, and the high surtaxes of the supermillionaires. 

BIG RICH GET PINCHED AND BEGIN TO BAWL 


This capital-gains tax was passed back in 1934, as you 
all know, and it began to pinch the big rich pretty hard 
last year when they cashed in on the huge profits which 
had been incubating since 1932. 

Let’s look into this vast incubator of profit, where a very 
few want all the chickens that are hatched. Bill Douglas, 
chairman of the Securities Exchange Commission, made a 
statement this last November based on the Commission’s 
official records. It showed that from the very first of last 
year the insiders on the New York Stock Exchange were 
selling their stocks like hot cakes and, what is more, every 
time the market got weak, they sold short and beat the 
market down further. All that time the average man who 
can buy only a few shares of stock was buying because he 
thought America would not sell him short. 

BUG UNDER CHIP—CASH; CASH BELONGING TO YOUR GOVERNMENT 

Now, let me show the bug under the chip. When the drop 
in the market came and the big ones had unloaded at heavy 
profits, they wanted it all. They began howling and bawling 
to have taxes repealed at once last year, 1937, because the 
profits of 5 years had been converted into cash, and the Gov- 
ernment would take a reasonable share if the law were not 
repealed. 

That is all there is to it, and however much they send you 
propaganda, or yell piously to the top of the blue sky, cash 
is the story. Every American remembers that for several 
years J. P. Morgan and a lot of other multimillionaires did 
not pay any taxes at all. 

I have had some very careful estimates made of the amount 
of revenue which the Government might expect if it col- 
lected its share of these profits through taxes. How much, 
you say? Well, five hundred to seven hundred million dol- 
lars! And whatever you say, there’s your big howl; this 
money is largely in the hands of a few powerful security 
holders and market traders. 


“MAKES” FEW MILLION; SWEARS HE WILL MOVE TO ENGLAND; BUT 
WILL NOT 


Let me analyze just one transaction of a fellow in New 
York who swears he will move to England, but will not, be- 
cause he will have to pay many more taxes there. He bought 
60,000 shares of Chrysler in 1932 at $7 or $8 a share. This 
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stock went up to 135 last year—where he had a profit of over 
ora * of which he could have kept five million had 
e so 

Now this paper profit has dwindled to a measly three 
million, and if he sells, all he can keep is some two million. 
This too tragic. And it makes him froth at the mouth about 
„ even though he never earned a dime of that 
p . 

I have another exhibit—this fellow commutes between 
New York and the South which he exploits, during which 
time he works up a rage over the fact that he has chalked 
up 10 million in paper profit through American Can, General 
Motors, and gold-mine stocks he bought back in 1932 and 
1933. If it had not been for the new administration—yes, the 
Roosevelt administration—he would not have had the money 
to buy the chalk—but he’s mad, anyhow, and says all kinds 
of things about the Government stealing his money. 

WEIED TALES; SPOOKS, HOBGOBLINS, AND WITCH DOCTORS OF FINANCE 

Everyone of you know these fellows put out some of the 
weirdest ideas ever thought up since people believed in 
spooks and hobgoblins. They actually say they produce the 
capital, which buys the factories which give employment, 
and that they would invest the Government’s part of this 
profit in productive industry that would put people to work, 
if not taxed. Like witch doctors, they are trying to kid the 
public, but the American people are not credulous savages 
to basco their bunk. What do they mean by their sooth- 
Saying 

What they really mean is that if they sold Chrysler or 
General Motors at a profit, they would buy some other 
stock already on the market, and sell it when it had bal- 
looned up. That would not put one thin dime in the hands 
of the American people; it would start no new enterprise— 
in fact, it is this kind of practice that bids up stocks to 
artificially high prices. 

The capital-gains tax did not bring on the slump and ought. 
not to be repealed. Indeed, if that tax is repealed, it will be 
the biggest raid ever made on the United States Treasury. 

Nobody can make me believe that we are in a depression 
because some speculator did not take his profit in United 
States Steel common last spring. But you can convince me, 
since I know at least simple arithmetic, that if you take the 
taxes off these big fellows, why, every man who works, every 
man who owns a store, a little piece of property, or any little 
business, will do the taxpaying. 

RUCKUS ABOUT UNDISTRIBUTED-EARNINGS TAX 

The ruckus about the undistributed-earnings tax, which is a 
little more complex, could be settled in one legislative day, if it 
were not for the big-business smoke screen. I am perfectly | 
willing to exempt the small or fair-sized corporation, not! 
because I feel any severe injustice has been done, but simply 
to give him a break against the monopolies. I have an idea 
that the Government will save time and trouble by exempt- 
ing the small fellow, but the big boys are trying to run out 
under their smoke screen at the same time, 

It is the same old game of the French nobility—take the 
taxes off themselves, then let the people do the work, pay 
the taxes, fight the wars, and take the rap in general, My 
idea is that it is neither good economy, or sound government. 
for us to take off these taxes and just unload them on peo- 
ple who cannot afford to pay. 

TEN—NOT SIXTY—FAMILIES ANALYZED 

In order to get the proper perspective on the undistributed-| 
earnings tax, I have made an exhaustive study of it. The 
first and main reason for taxing profits not paid out by cor- 
porations was that the wealthy were letting their earnings | 
pile up in these corporations where they evaded taxation, 
while average citizens paid full taxes. 

I have had an examination made of the statements of 10 
big corporations, 9 of which are owned or controlled by 
separate families. I find that between 1923 and 1929 these 


10 family corporations alone earned $923,000,000 and kept 
$594,000,000 which completely escaped taxation. 


In other 
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words, about $3 out of every $4 escaped taxation by this 
method. 
Here is a table which shows the amounts: 


TaBLeE I.—Undistributed ear no BE 10 corporations, after tases, 
192 


Met income ere. „„ $923, 618, 000 


Preferred dividends... 22 ek 102, 164, 000 
Available for common stock — 821,454,000 
COBAITIOTE CRORE mesin pioi ca ——— 227, 066, 000 
Undistributed earnings 594, 388, 000 


Source: Moody's. 
THIRTY-TWO BILLION DOLLARS ESCAPE TAXATION 


Thirty-two billion dollars was the total of all corporation 
earnings which escaped taxation during the 7 years ending 
in 1929. Think of it—$32,000,000,000! Here is another rich 
prize—a prize of nearly $5,000,000,000 a year which will escape 
taxation if Congress repeals this tax. Keep your mind on this 
$32,000,000,000 figure, because in those 7 years of 1923-29 the 
corporations paid out in dividends only $6,000,000,000 more. 

Take a look at another table: 


Taste H. Undistributed earnings of corporations showing net 
income, after tar, and maximum tax rates, 1923-29 


[Money figures in millions of dollars] 


.----~| 8,391 10,085 | 9,563 | 11,517 70, 240 

Sean dividends 3, 820 5,530 | 5,785 | 6, 585 38,374 

Undistributed 4, 671 4,555 3, 778 4. 982 31, 866 
* corpora- 

ons: 

Net income 1,085 1,760 | 2,012 | 2,542 18, 503 

Cash dividends..| 505 840 928 | 1,158 6, 297 

Undistributed_...| 580 920 | 1,086 | 1,384 7, 206 

ons: 

Net income- 7, 306 8,325 | 7,551 | 8,975 56, 736 

Cash dividends 3, 316 4,690 | 4,859 | 5, 427 82, 077 

Un =| 3,991 3,635 | 2,692 | 3,548 *24, 650 
Maximum income- 


*Note that undistributed earnings of financial corporations were $7,206,000,000 


and undistributed earnings of nonfinancial corporations were $24,659,000,000, which 
aye) a combined total of 000,000,000. 

en ep Se rates at the present time are as follows: Corporation, 15 percent; 
indiya 


Source: Statistics S Income, U. easury Department, The amount of un- 
distributed „ as shown in thse fare, is understated to the extent that 
excessive dep on charges were allo in this period. 

This means that during the 1920’s, when there was no 
New Deal tax, American corporations paid out $4 and re- 
tained $3 out of every $7 of net profit made. 

Not only that, a calculation reveals that American cor- 
porations could, right now, today, under the present law, 
retain $3 out of every $7 profits as they did in the twenties 
by an average tax payment of only 13.2 percent. 

And also, right now, corporations can retain all their 
earnings by paying an average tax of 20.5 percent, which is 
far, far less than the rate on large incomes. This is just ex- 
actly what several wealthy family corporations did last 
year. The Aluminum Co. of America paid such a tax because 
it was far cheaper than if it were distributed to the Mellon 
family where the Government would probably take 76 percent 
of it because the Mellons are in the highest tax brackets. 

We are told that the undistributed-earnings tax is mainly 
responsible for the slump, because somehow it prevented cor- 
porations from expanding their plants and equipment.. To 
my mind, this is the lord-high muckitymuck of absurdities 
and nonsense. 

Here are some facts: Not counting the billions of excess 
inventory they bought, the American mining and manufactur- 
ing industries spent $5,700,000,000 in 1937 for maintenance 
and capital equipment, which was about as much as they 
spent on the average in the twenties and was only 15 percent 
shy of what was spent in that peak year of 1929. Maybe 
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more would have been spent if we had not had this tax, 
but I doubt it because I find on investigation that the plants 
which make new machinery were running 24-hour, 7-day 
shifts last winter and could not have made any more ma- 
chinery if they had wanted to. Even today many of them 
are running full time with orders away ahead for machines. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the tax did not cause the depression by 
choking off investment. We are in a depression because the 
mass of people just did not have enough money to buy all the 
products which the American factories made last year. 
When we get down to discussing points like this, we may 
find something. 

ALL PRODUCTIVE PLANTS COULD BE REPLACED WITHOUT EXTRA 
EXPENDITURE 

I hope you will pay particular attention to what I am 
now about to say. All the existing American mills, factories, 
mines, and utilities of all kinds could replace every bit of 
productive plant and equipment without using another dollar 
of undistributed earnings, or borrowing one single dollar 
through Wall Street. This is absolutely true and there is 
not a catch in it. I will tell you how this is possible—it is 
this thing called depreciation allowance. 

Before any business figures its income for taxation pur- 
poses, it is permitted to charge off a fair amount of depre- 
ciation against the current year’s income. This amounts to 
$4,000,000,000 a year, and if this were spent every year, 
which it is not, it would keep all the plants up to a produc- 
tive capacity higher than our industrial system has ever 
run since the war. 

Not only that, but because of the amazing technological 
gains, the old equipment could be replaced with equipment 
that could produce even more. 

TRAGEDY NOT TAX AVOIDANCE BY RICH BUT NONPRODUCTION 

The tragedy does not lie in whether Kresge, or Hershey, 
or Henry Ford, or the Mellons, or the Guggenheims are to 
be permitted to avoid taxes by leaving profits in their cor- 
porations, or that some machinery purchases would be pre- 
vented. The tragedy is that this great American productive 
machine of ours seldom operates at more than two-thirds of 
its capacity and that millions of people suffer and want 
because we do not keep the mills and factories running full 
time. 

This argument which the corporations advance, that they 
would spend their money for new machinery if they did 
not have to pay it out, is all wet. If this were so, why did not 
they buy in 1930, 1931, and in 1932, when there was no tax? 

The plain truth of the matter is that the companies do not 
expand their capacity until consumers are buying so much 
that orders have to be delayed in filling them. 

I have studied a chart which shows that over a long period 
of years, large orders for extra machinery and new plants 
only come after consumer’s goods are being produced at a 
high rate, and that when the rate of consumption is low 
there is practically no buying of machinery. No one should 
have to study charts to know this, because anyone just has to 
remember that the plants he knows about never expanded 
in hard times. 


SOME MYTHS OF “CASH OUTGO” EXPLODED 


I want to explode another myth by going to the official 
statistics of the Treasury Department for my dynamite. 
I often hear the argument that corporations should not 
have undistributed earnings taxed because they need to 
pile up huge surpluses in good times in order to pay wages 
and dividends during bad times. Now this wowd be all 
well and good if that was what corporations did during 
depressions. 

Fortunately, I have information which shows what hap- 
pened during the last depression. Treasury statistics show 
that from 1929 to 1932 all nonfinancial corporations actually 
increased their combined holdings of cash and investments 
by 3.8 billion dollars. How did this happen? Well, on the 
downswing, companies used up their inventory and con- 
verted it into cash, of course. In fact, as you and I know, 
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there was a rush during the depression to convert everything 
into cash. 
Here is a table that gives some interesting figures: 


Taste III.— Balance sheet items, all nonfinancial corporations, 
December I- December 1932 


Other invest- 
Year Cash ments 
cf eT A EAEE Ese $7, 901, 000, 000 $21, 824, 000, 000 
= A OREERT AE 6, 337, 000, 000 27, 418, 000, 000 
Change, 1929 to 1932... I, 564, 000, 000 +5, 594, 000, 000 


Source; Statistics of Income, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Note that Other investments” increased 5.5 billion dollars, which is 3.8 billion 
dollars more than Cash“ and Tax exempis“ decreased. 


TWENTY-TWO BILLION DOLLARS IN BOOKKEEPING WRITE-DOWNS 


You hear it said time and time again that American cor- 
porations paid out some mythical sum like $22,000,000,000 
more than they took in during the depression. 

This is all poppycock, or I should say, bookkeeping. It is 
just not true. (See “The Undistributed Profits Tax,” by Dr. 
Lawrence H. Seltzer, Assistant Director of Research and Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Treasury, in Tax Magazine, July 1937.) 

These $22,000,000,000 consisted for the most part of book- 
keeping write-downs such as $11,000,000,000 for depreciation, 
several more for bad debts, more billions for losses on 
investment. In other words, when the statement is sub- 
jected to critical analysis, it turns out that the nonfinancial 
corporations actually took in more money than they paid 
out. But to hear the talk around Washington you might 
get to believe that millions of men were kept on the pay 
roll because some bookkeepers were charging off depreciation, 
bad debts, and losses on investment. 

Remember this: Corporation surpluses are not cash—most 
often surplus is in bricks, mortar, and machinery. Why, 
General Motors, when it laid off 30,000 men the first of this 
year, had over $400,000,000 of surplus, 

The propagandists have tried to scare Congress by point- 
ing out that security issues passing through the registration 
of the Securities Exchange Commission have slowed up. 
This has been pictured as the strangulation of American in- 
dustry, as if their very lifeblood was the flow of new capital 
through Wall Street. 

Again I want to turn to some official information. Since 
the Securities Exchange Commission has been set up, about 
8.3 billion dollars worth of securities have been registered 
with it. Do you know that only $463,000,000, or a bare 5 
percent, of this money actually went for real estate, new 
plants, and equipment? As a matter of fact, even in 1929 
only 15 percent of the money which American industry spent 
for new plant equipment came from security sales. 

AMOUNT OF $35,000,000 INVESTED; ONLY $5,000,000 OF IT NEW CAPITAL 

Let us see what happens when investment houses handle 
issues by which stock is sold to the public. A friend of mine 
recently chose at random 19 common-stock issues which 
were registered with S. E. C. during 1936 and 1937. Based 
on analysis of the official prospectuses, this is what was re- 
vealed: The public turned over $35,000,000 for the 19 issues. 
Of this amount, about five million went to the banking 
houses for their fees and expenses, which I will take for 
granted were entirely proper. 

Only five million out of the thirty-five actually reached the 
19 corporations as new capital! 

The other twenty-five million went to the sellers-out; that 
is, the insiders who had accumulated big profits and wanted 
to cash in on them by selling their holdings to the public. 

Now, I have discussed taxation in some detail. I have 
tried to show some of the facts. I have said that exemp- 
tions might be made for smaller corporations; but I think 
it is true that every dollar lost through repeal of these two 
taxes means another dollar out of the hides of the American 
people and a blow to our national prosperity and welfare. 

i RIGGED MARKETS DESTROY FREE ENTERPRISE AND FREE COMPETITION 

Mr. Speaker, I mentioned in the beginning of this talk 
misplaced sympathy. We hear of maudlin sentimentality for 


criminals, and not comparing the rich or the big corporations 
to criminals even remotely, why this maudlin sympathy for 
caer and organizations merely because they have great 
wealth? 

I wish to make it plain that I do not favor placing such 
burdens on concentrations of capital that it injures or de- 
stroys the normal flow of business. But the truth is, the 
concentration of finance has fostered monopoly, combines, 
and powerful organizations which have controlled prices, 
regulated and rigged the market, and have in the end 
destroyed free enterprise and free competition. 

What is capitalism, for instance? 

There is another word in which the meaning has been 
twisted around. Without defining capitalism, it certainly 
is not a condition of trade and commerce where a com- 
bine or organization dominates other business at will, fixes 
prices, evades taxes, and at will regulates what other per- 
sons or concerns do, 

But many have been so twisted around by this modern- 
day propaganda that you actually see a man who is being 
destroyed by monopoly and big business, denouncing the 
Government for giving him a chance. In other words capi- 
talism—free enterprise and free competition—are certainly 
not possible in an economy dominated by monopolies, com- 
bines, big family fortunes, or a combination of them. 

TAXATION MINOR PART OF OUR PROBLEMS 

Our problems are many; taxation is by no means the only 
one. And it is a dead moral certainty that we cannot solve 
all our problems by junking our tax system. In fact, Federal 
taxation is more necessary now than ever before, because of 
our industrial and financial system, and the concentration of 
wealth by a few in certain small areas. To eliminate the 
present Federal taxation on the higher brackets is merely to 
shift the burden on the smaller corporations, shop and store- 
keepers, and the average businessmen all over the United 
States of America. 

My own idea is that the Democratic Party should itself 
show no fear, but go on with its pledges; among them to 
build employment by soil conservation, a great housing cam- 
paign, a fair agricultural bill, minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, and to stay out of war at all cost. If we falter, 
we are lost, but if we go ahead courageously we can have 
security and peace. 


Jackson Day Dinner at Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT 
BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the present year is the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of almost continuous public service 
by the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. At 
the Jackson Day dinner in Boston, Mass., on Saturday eve- 
ning, January 8, 1938, public notice of a congratulatory 
nature was taken of this fact by the gathering and the 
various speakers. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, in his address on this 
occasion, commented upon the political ideals which he and 
the Democratic Party have stood for in Massachusetts and 
pointed out the present and future mission of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the speech delivered Saturday night at the Jackson Day 
dinner in the city of Boston, Mass., by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fellow Democrats, I welcome the opportunity of being with you 
on this happy occasion—in my home State and in the house of my 
friends and party associates—to speak to you concerning our 
achievements in the past and our responsibilities and duties as to 
the future. 

During the years I have been in public life I have found the task 
of addressing my friends and coworkers in the Democratic Party in 
Massachusetts most pleasant, though, I must confess, somewhat 
difficult. Pleasant because it gives me the opportunity to express 
my appreciation of your unfailing cooperation and support, and to 
take away from your enthusiastic gatherings strength and encour- 
agement, Furthermore, it permits me to witness your devotion to 
the political principles for which the party here in Massachusetts 
has unfalteringly stood and fought. During all these years our 
party has manifested a sturdiness of purpose and a tolerance of 
opinion that typifies the best spirit of America. 

I said “somewhat difficult” as well as “pleasant.” This is because 
it is indeed taxing to find language to express my personal grati- 
tude; new phrases to urge your continued loyalty; new arguments 
to commend the record that has been made in the past; new ways 
in which to plead for the unity and cooperation that is essential for 
success in the future. 

Reference has recently been made to the fact that I have reached 
a 25-year milepost in the public service. This circumstance 
prompts, at the very outset, sentiments of gratitude that I have 
been given the health and strength to bear the trials and burdens 
of these 25 years, and that I have been endowed with those qualities 
of heart and mind that have enabled me to meet the problems of 
these years with reasonable satisfaction to the members of our 
party and, I trust, to the citizens of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

In view of the trust and confidence placed in me during these 
years and the boundless opportunities the public service offers, the 
accomplishments have been far from what I personally would de- 
sire and much less than you might properly demand. The fulfill- 
ment of one’s aspirations is rarely ever realized. I console myself 
with the thought, however, that though the highest peaks may not 
have been reached, I have tried never to lose vision of them. 

If you will permit me to talk to you tonight as an older brother, 
I would briefly indicate some of the essentials that in my opinion 
make for success in the public service. 

Officeholding is not a mere personal honor; it is not a weapon 
in the hands of an individual with which to wield personal 
power; it is not a position of superior rank over the masses to be 
manipulated for one’s personal ends. 

Public office is an opportunity to render service in behalf of one’s 
fellow men of the highest and most exalted character. 

There is no other vocation in life so expansive or useful to 
mankind save that of the spiritual leaders of the world whose 
mission is to teach and inculcate in the hearts of men a knowledge 
of the divine precepts given by the Creator to guide, direct, and 
protect man in his relations with his God, his neighbor, and 
himself. 


On a particular day in the Senate a few years ago I was discussing 
with my namesake, the late Senator Walsh, of Montana, the trials 
and tribulations, worries and anxieties, disappointments and disil- 
lusionments of public life. I asked him if ever he felt the inclina- 
tion to relinquish the responsibilities and to escape the pressure 
and return to the quiet and peace of private life. His reply im- 
pressed me deeply and it contains the thought I am presenting to 
you. He said, “In what profession, or in what station of life, could 
a man possess greater opportunities to aid his fellow men than in 
the public service?” In one sentence he drew the contrast between 
the useful and honorable role of a citizen in the ranks and the 
higher and wider opportunities for service of the citizen called 
from the ranks to aid and serve his fellow men. 

Governmental service, whether it be local, State, or National, 
deals with countless problems that either lighten or enlarge the 
burdens of life. It deals with countless problems that increase or 
diminish that priceless God-given heritage that our forefathers 
described as one of our inalienable rights—the heritage of freedom. 
It deals with that large category of problems which either promote 
or retard social justice. From all this we can understand the 
opportunities for good or for harm that are placed in the keeping 
of all who enter public service. 

It may never be voiced, but in the breast of every mother and 
in the mind of every father, whether they seek their livelihood 
through ceaseless toil in the crowded city or on the rocky and 
barren field of the mountainside, there is a longing that their 
representatives in their Government may contribute something 
toward making the struggles of their children for a livelihood 
somewhat easier by the promotion of social justice, the protection 
of personal liberty, and the lessening of the restraints and bur- 
dens of the multifarious agencies of governments. 

The Democratic Party has won our support and commanded our 
best endeavors because it has responded to these natural aspira- 
tions of the masses of our people. Here in Massachusetts, with 
courage and strength we have moved, through political 
effort, to accomplish these highly desirable objectives. I repeat, 
because our party has been thinking of the needs and seeking 
economic justice for the lowly, the suffering, the toil-worn of our 
population, we have found happiness and satisfaction in serving in 
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its ranks. The defense of the rights, the champion of the causes, 
and the extension of hope and cheer into the lives of the under- 
privileged has been and always must be the mission of our party. 

I am tempted tonight to reminisce, to turn back and scan 
some of the pages of our party’s history during these 25 years. It 
is a record that invites just and commendable pride. It is a 
record of advancement, progress, and of devotion to those political 
principles that have for their objective the general welfare of our 
fellow men. 

Tonight I recall the gallant and brilliant achievements of a 
Democratic Governor of Massachusetts, whose memory can never 
fade, William E, Russell, who, nearly 50 years ago, in three memo- 
rable campaigns brought the standard of our party triumphantly 
into the chamber of the Chief Executive. I recall the splendid 
caliber of the Democrats of that od, the men who fought at 
his side and who made the word “Democrat” in Massachusetts 
stand for the best in culture, independent thinking, and business 
acumen. I recall, too, that those campaigns were directed against 
the inequalities of government in those days; against the gerry- 
mandering system in the election of legislators that denied the 
minority a just representation in the State government; against 
the Federal Government's restraints and impediments upon the 
small industries of our State; against the inadequate educational 
facilities in the rural sections of the Commonwealth. This bril- 
liant record of the party under the leadership of Governor Rus- 
sell unfortunately was checked by the division in our ranks 
which the silver issue precipitated in the succeeding national 
campaign. Not until 16 years later did our party again succeed, 
through the election of Governor Douglass, for one term. 

A split in the Republican Party for 5 years brought Democratic 
leadership back into power in 1910 under another outstanding 
Massachusetts businessman—Governor Foss. 

The record of succeeding victories and defeats I need not take 
the time to recount. So strongly entrenched was the Republican 
Party in this State, that Democratic Governors in this period be- 
tween 1910 and 1915 were elected by comparatively narrow mar- 
gins, and thereafter when reunited the Republicans regained full 
control. The average Republican majority for Governor, between 
1916 and 1928, was between 174,000 and 200,000. 

Governor Ely, in January 1931, was the first Democrat to occupy 
the Governor’s chair since I left the State House in January 1916. 

The first evidence in this State that the Democratic Party, as 
such, regardless of individual candidacies, was rapidly approaching 
a majority party was in 1928, The issues of that campaign, which 
included the repeal of E brought into our ranks new 
groups of citizens who heretofore been alined with the Re- 
publican Party. Since that time we have greatly increased in 
numbers. Especially with the younger generation we have been 
marching steadily forward. 

Tonight as I look about this table I see the heritage of these 
years in the possession of Democrats who have smelled the smoke 
of battle and who have risen to posts of responsible leadership 
that assure, if they adhere to the high ideals of public service and 
devotion to the genuine Democratic principles of their predecessors, 
a continuation of the forward march. 

The long experienced and admirably equipped present Gov- 
ernor—Governor Hurley—measures up to the very best traditions 
of our party. He has made a record in the year just closed which 
not only entitles him to the affectionate regard of all the members 
of our party, but it is likewise a record which has won for him 
general commendation from the citizens of the commonwealth 
regardless of party. 

Here, too, tonight we welcome a brilliant young man recently in- 
ducted into the office of mayor of the city of Boston, Maurice 
Tobin, who has won the distinguished honors bestowed upon him 
by the citizenry of Boston through indomitable perservance, un- 
failing devotion, courage, vision, and honesty. The people of the 
city of Boston are indeed fortunate to have at the helm one who 
brings so many personal gifts—enlightened conscience, keen in- 
tellect, and sincerity of purpose—all of which are written in his 
very countenance. We confidently look forward to a brilliant 
record of achievement in the onerous place of trust to which his 
fellow citizens have called him. 

Fellow Democrats, in pledging ourselves on this Jackson Day 
night (when we are facing extraordinary perils at home and 

out the world) to support democratic principles and pre- 
cepts that have endured since Jackson's day, we may fully realize 
that the course we take as to the future will be of momentous 
consequence both to our fellow men and to our Naturally 
our responsibilities as to the future concern us. It is time for 
cooperative planning and united action. 

We have come a long way from the valley of the shadow of mis- 
fortune and prostration which was our situation 5 years ago, 
when our present courageous and resourceful leader, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, entered the White House. He dispelled the dark and 
deepening gloom of Inauguration Day within a month and became 
the glory of his country and the pride of his ple. The prompt- 
ness, the confidence, and the courage th which President 
Roosevelt met that economic crisis rivals in its greatness of 
achievement the most heroic military accomplishments on the 
battlefield in time of war. 

Since then we have promoted economic recovery and at the same 
time have effected many important reforms, both by way of ending 
long-standing abuses and also by initiating far-reaching social 
betterments. There is no need to review this democratic record 
of achievement. 
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Our economic recovery and social progress is at the moment in 
jeopardy. In recent weeks we have been experiencing a reversal 
of our rising prosperity. We are witnessing a recession of business 
and industry of serious proportions with the inevitable accom- 
paniment of a large number of unemployed. In my opinion the 
paramount need of the present hour is for unselfish and imper- 
sonal cooperation on the part of every citizen and every public 
official, in dealing with these emergencies promptly and effectually. 

The Democratic administration has made mistakes, but on the 
whole great gains. We make no claim to infallibility. What 
group, whether it be in the highly efficient industrial field or the 
recently organized labor unit, has not made mistakes? 

However, we cannot escape the fact that there is a particularly 
heavy responsibility and duty upon the Democratic Party at this 
time. Our party is in entire control of the Federal Government 
and in complete authority in most of the State governments and 
in very many of the municipal governments. Never before in the 
history of our country has any party been in such complete as- 
cendancy in all government agencies, legislative and administrative. 
We cannot fail, for failure now would be a most colossal one. The 
Democratic Party is not going to fail our people at this crisis. 

What more praiseworthy objectives do we need to spur us to 
unselfish service and the highest patriotic endeavor than those of 
the present hour—the relieving of suffering and distress that 
haunts the homes of millions of American families tonight; pro- 
viding employment for the army of men and women who through 
no fault of their own are unable to find employment; opening wide 
the doors of our industrial and business institutions to provide 
opportunity for private employment under just and equitable 
working conditions; the protection of the small, s ling busi- 
nessman against unfair and often ruthless competition on the part 
of powerful competitors? 

Of course, there have been and there will be sharp and honest 
differences of opinion as to particular policies, even when the ob- 
jectives are most praiseworthy. There are and will be contro- 
versies. We may not now entirely escape new mistakes. It could 
not be otherwise. We are through a tremendous transition 
period in the history of our Nation. We are and have been dealing 
with many emergency measures of an untried and experimental 
character. The problems of recent years have been so stupendous, 
s0 involved, so complicated, often so sectional and at times so class 
limited in scope, that unanimity of policy was impossible. 

Let me cite one of the many problems that indicate too well 
how loyal Democrats may sharply differ. Since the foundation of 
the Republic the regulation of employment—wages and hours— 
has been solely within the jurisdiction of the State governments. 
The Federal Government is now undertaking to set minimum 
fair-labor standards, with which we of New England are in general 
accord. How could it be expected that Democrats in various sec- 
tions of the country, who have consistently championed States’ 
rights, should without hesitancy and without sharp controversies 
and militant opposition surrender the convictions of a century? 

As we proceed now to put an end to fears; to stimulate revival 
in industry and new enterprise; and to solve the difficult fiscal 
problems that caring for those on relief have exacted, let us Demo- 
crats resolve to work together for our country’s welfare. 

This is no time for mutiny, no time for secession. The task is 
unmistakably ours. Whatever honest differences of opinion we 
entertain, let them be directed to the obtainment of a sound and 
sane policy that in the end will strengthen the Democratic Party 
and preserve democracy. 


Insuring the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


SPEECH OF HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, BEFORE LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLA., DE- 
CEMBER 30, 1937 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Record an interesting 
and enlightening address delivered by the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER] before the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion at Jacksonville, Fla., on December 30, 1937, on the sub- 
ject Insuring the Future. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


There is no word which covers so completely the whole field of 
human welfare as the word “insurance.” The one, therefore, who 


faithfully does the most for general insurance does the most for 
general welfare. Nearly 2,000 years ago Christ gave his life upon 

& Roman cross to insure a spiritual future for the world. The 
martyrs in ancient Rome gave their lives to insure the permanence 
of Christian religion among men. Millions of men and women 
have died in heroic battle to insure for those they left behind a 
free soil, a democratic government, and a great country. In 
every generation there have been those who gave or risked all that 
they had to assure their fellow citizens and their posterity a 
fuller and richer life than they might otherwise have had. 

A democratic government has for its objective the insurance 
of the welfare of all its people against loss; the loss of their coun- 
try, the loss of their liberties, the loss of their lives, the loss of 
their property, the loss of their jobs, the loss of a fair opportunity 
to grow and prosper, the loss of a legitimate right to a reasonable 
security against hunger, lack of clothing, lack of homes, lack of 
reasonable personal peace. A democratic government in insuring 
the public welfare must follow the same principles as a private 
insurance company which insures its policyholders—it must have 
on intelligent plan of ce. 

-Our forefathers, by establishing a constitution for this coun- 
try, gave the people of this Nation for all times insurance that 
they would have a democratic form of government, the course 
of which should be determined by the will of the whole people. 
It gave insurance that the individual citizens of this country 
should ever be secure in the enjoyment of freedom of ous 
worship, freedom of speech, freedom of press, trial by jury, and 
the like. Our Government, from generation to generation, has 
brought forth the kind of insurance it has tried to give the 
general public. 

In Jefferson’s day, for example, a democratic government strove 
to protect agriculture and little business against domination by 
a great industrial and financial power. In Jackson's day a demo- 
cratic government strove to insure the business life of the whole 
Nation against control by a few men ambitious for power, operat- 
ing through one great central bank for the whole United States, 
dominated by one man. In Cleveland's day the same Government, 
by the enactment of the law providing for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, insured the little shipper against the rebates 
and discriminations which some. railroads were forced to give to 
big shippers. In Wilson’s day another democratic government, 
by the enactment of the Clayton Act, gave a reasonable insurance 
to the people against the extension of great business combinations, 
which, by agreement as to prices and policies, attempted to 
squeeze out our business life for little competitors. 

This same government under Wilson, by the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve System, attempted to insure the banking system 
of the United States against domination and control by a few 
big banks of Wall Street, and by the enactment of the Federal 
Trade Commission law, established a public body to insure the 
honest businessman against the loss of his trade to the dishonest 
competitor. This same democratic government under Wilson made 
the greatest effort known to man to insure humanity against the 
horrors of war by trying to set up an international agency through 
which national disputes might peacefully be adjusted. 

Another Democratic administration, under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, has carried on into new and varied fields these democratic 
insurance principles. Through this administration we have tried 
to insure the American family against a child being kidnaped by 
the establishment of the G-men. We have tried to insure Amer- 
ican business against collapse by putting the credit of the Govern- 
ment behind the banks, railroads, the insurance companies, and 
business concerns the country over. By the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, we have tried to insure the people of the country 
against the loss of their homes through mortgage foreclosures. 
Through the Federal Housing Administration we have tried to 
assure the people of little or moderate means that they could have 
the security and pride of owning their own homes. Through the 
Soil Conservation Act we have tried to insure the farmers of this 
country against the depreciation and wasting of their soil through 
excessive erosion. Through the Farm Act we have tried to insure 
the farmers, first, by a plan of crop insurance, of which I was the 
author, against the destruction of their crops by the hazards of 
cold, drought, hail, and the like; and, second, against the loss or 
manipulation of their markets so the farmers would not receive an 
adequate or fair price for what they produced. 

By the social-security laws we have tried to insure the blind 
against starvation and neglect; the crippled child against a life- 
time of physical handicap; the wage earner against the day when, 
through no fault of his own, his job might be lost; the old man 
or woman against death in the poorhouse after an honorable and 
serviceable life to their country. 

Through the Works Progress Administration we have tried to 
give an assurance to the heavy-hearted jobless men and women 
of this country that they will not be permitted to starve while 
they were unable to get a job in private employment. Through 
the establishment of hospitals and better public health facilities 
we have tried to insure the diseased against lack of care. 

But more than all, we have tried so to impregnate the Ameri- 
can consciousness with an awareness of the age-old principle of 
the brotherhood of man that the tremendous energies of the mil- 
lions of people and the vast reservoirs of resources of this Nation 
shall be devoted intelligently, faithfully, and unselfishly to the 
building of a nation which shall be the flower of all that civiliza- 
tion has been able to produce, and at once a challenge and inspira- 
tion to all the world. 
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Jackson Day Dinner at Portland, Maine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. MARSHALL R. DIGGS, EXECUTIVE ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, AT THE 
JACKSON DAY DINNER HELD AT THE FALMOUTH HOTEL, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Marshall R. Diggs, executive assistant to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, at the Jackson Day dinner 
held at the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, Maine, on the evening 
of January 8, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: f 


Many of Jackson’s utterances were so appropriate to the present 
time that they have been used in the beginning of this address: 

“It affords me pleasure to tender my friendly greetings to you on 
the occasion of your assembling. * * * It is to me a source of 
satisfaction, calling for mutual congratulations and devout thanks 
to a benign Providence, that we are at peace with all man- 
kind. * Turning our eyes to other nations, our great desire 
is to see our brethren of the human race secured in the blessings 
enjoyed by ourselves, and advancing in knowledge, in freedom, and 
in social happiness.” (First annual message.) 

“We have recently witnessed changes in the conditions of other 
nations which may in their consequences call for the utmost vigi- 
lance, wisdom, and unanimity in our councils, and the exercise 
of all the moderation and patriotism of our people.” 
inaugural message.) 

“It is to be regretted that the complicated restrictions which now 
embarrass the intercourse of nations could not by common consent 
be abolished, and commerce allowed to flow in those channels to 
which individual enterprise might direct it—adopting regulations 
best calculated to avoid serious injury and to harmonize the con- 
flicting interests of our agriculture, our commerce, and our manu- 
factures. * * Local feelings and prejudices should be merged 
in the patriotic determination to promote the great interests of the 
whole. All attempts to connect them with the party conflicts of the 
day are injurious and should be discountenanced. Our action upon 
them should be under the control of higher and purer motives.” 
(Pirst annual message.) 

“The time at which I stand before you is full of interest. The 
eyes of all nations are fixed on our Republic. Great is the stake 
placed in our hands; great is the bility which rests upon 
the people of the United States.” (Second inaugural message.) 

“In the difficulties which surround us and the dangers which 
threaten, there is cause for neither dismay or alarm.” (Veto 
message, 1832.) 

“In the spirit of improvement and compromise which distin- 
guishes our country and its institutions it becomes us + 
to (give) attention * * * to the possible modifications of a 
system which cannot continue to exist in its present form with- 
out * * * apprehensions and discontent on the part of the 
States and the people.” (Second inaugural message.) 

“Every monopoly and exclusive privileges are granted at the 
expense of the public, * * * It is easy to conceive that great 
evils to our country and its institutions might flow from 
a concentration of power in the hands of a few men irresponsible 
to the people. It is to be regretted that the rich and 
powerful too often bend the acts of government to their selfish 
purposes. It is time to pause in our career to review our prin- 
ciples * * * to take a stand against menopolies and exclusive 
privileges, against any prostitution of our Government to the 
advancement of the few at the expense of the many.” (Veto 


message, 1832.) 

The * * danger we have to face comes from within, 
among ourselves from cupidity, from * * +% inor- 
dinate thirst for power * * that factions will be formed and 
liberty endangered. * * Under our free institutions the citi- 
zens of every quarter of our country are capable of attaining a 
high degree of prosperity and happiness without seeking to profit 
themselves at the expense of others; and every such attempt must 
in the end fail to succeed. * * * Justice * * full and 
ample justice * * should be the ruling principle 
and should guide the deliberations of every public body, whether 
it be State or National.” (Farewell address.) 

Tonight Jackson Day dinners are being held in every State in 
the Union in honor of the memory of a great soldier and a great 
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President. We are not celebrating his birthday—that falls on 
March 15—instead, we celebrate his important victory at New Or- 
leans, gained because he was a man of quick perception, of 
prompt action. He had thought the British were in their boats 
and miles away. When at 2 o'clock in the afternoon he was in- 
formed that they had made a surprise move and were encamped 
within 4 miles of the city, immediately he announced that he 
would attack that very night. It is said by some that this deci- 
sion was the most daring, the most far reaching of his career. 
By it he not only won the battle but the recognition which ulti- 
mately gave him the Presidency. 

Jackson was one of our most independent and colorful leaders. 
For that reason and also because many of the issues which con- 
fronted him more than 100 years ago are facing us today, I am 
happy to be here to discuss him with you. His long, active life 
was filled with episodes which deserve retelling. 

One of the most important of these, which we all remember, 
some of us a bit vaguely, was his fight with the Bank of the 
United States. Several weeks ago when I first mentioned in my 
home the plan to speak at your Jackson Day dinner, my 16-year- 
old daughter announced bluntly that she did not like Jackson at 
all. To our queries she answered that she had learned in school 
that he had almost ruined the country by closing the banks un- 
necessarily—that he was a dreadfully hard-headed man who had 
brought on a depression. My child, like many of us, had read 
only one history book, had heard only one side. Surely so impor- 
tant a stand by a Chief Executive as Jackson’s on the bank de- 
serves the understanding of all of us. Therefore, let us review 
the story of this battle, not the one at New Orleans but the other 
battle with Biddle, one of the greatest struggles between Democ- 
racy and the money power, which will remind us that Jackson 
was as fearless in the White House as he had been on the battle- 
field. In both places he deserved to be called “Old Hickory.” 

When Jackson was first elected in 1828, a new era dawned in 
American politics. Up to this time the election of Presidents and 
the determination of policies had been a matter of manipulation 
among the congressional politicians and moneyed interests. But 
now the selection of Presidents from the caucus of politi- 
cians in the Capital to the plain folk of the factories, fields, and 
marts. The people had come into their own for the first time. 
They assumed control of the governmental machinery. A motley 
throng took possession of Washington in the assured manner of an 
army of occupation. There was a general scramble for the some 
11,000 offices which were directly or indirectly within the gift of 
the President. 

Now, among Jackson’s outstanding attributes was loyalty to his 
friends and to those who had served him. All his life he was a 
good friend and an equally good enemy. The story is told that in 
his last years he joined the church, and on that occasion he pro- 
fessed to forgive all of his enemies in a body. It does not appear 
that he ever forgave an enemy as a specific individual. We are not 

that one of his first acts was to remove from office all 
who had actively opposed him and to appoint those who had con- 
spicuously aided in his election. He knew his administration was 
bound to encounter opposition and it would be fatal to keep 
traitors in the camp. Thus out of the exigencies of party politics 
grew the spoils system. 

The 8 years of Jackson’s administration saw the origin of po- 
litical parties and party government as we have known them for 
almost a century. Having been elected as a friend of the plain 
people, the people whose voice had been of so little importance 
previously, and having been elected in the name of reform, Jackson 
Was convinced that he had a mandate to destroy abuses as he saw 
them. So, after he had done away with the existing political 
system and substituted one more to his liking, he turned his atten- 
tion to the monetary structure. He resolved to reform it from top 
to bottom. For many years previous to his coming to the White 
House he had been opposed to the Bank of the United States, and 
he determined now that the country should be freed from the 
shackles of a monopoly whose power he deemed too great and whose 
public morals he deemed too loose for the country’s good. Wasting 
no time, he indicated his unfriendliness in his first inaugural mes- 
sage by saying, “Both the constitutionality and the expediency of 
the law creating this bank are questioned by a large portion of our 
fellow citizens; and it must be admitted by all that it has failed 
in the great end of establishing a uniform and sound currency.” 

The bank held the only Federal bank charter in our Nation. In 
1816 it had been chartered for a 20-year period and at the end of 
that time Congress would have to decide on a renewal. As a 
privately-owned monopoly, supported by Government deposits, the 
bank during its 12 years had become extremely prosperous and 
powerful, and its president, Nicholas Biddle, represented to Jack- 
s0n many of the forces of extravagance and corruption which he 
detested. He described it thus: 

“The Bank of the United States is in itself a government which 
has gradually increased in strength from the days of its establish- 
ment. The question between it and the people is one of power— 
a question which its adherents do not scruple to avow must ulti- 
mately be decided in favor of the bank. Insulting to the country 
as this boast is, it is not altogether without foundation. The bank 
has by degrees obtained almost entire dominion over the circulat- 
ing medium and with it power to increase or diminish the price 
of property and to levy taxes on the people in the shape of per- 
miums and interest to an amount only limited by the quantity 
of paper currency it is enabled to issue. Either in war or peace a 
corporation exercising such powers, under the direction of a bold, 
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ambitious, artful presiding officer, who puts the Government at 
defiance, could embarrass if not entirely defeat the constituted 
authorities in their efforts to serve the interests of the people.” 

Between Biddle and Jackson there was the most cordial hatred. 
Each was anxious to destroy the other and all he stood for, and 
thus began a great battle—the battle with Biddle—a battle of 
centralized, entrenched power against small-business men, farmers, 
laborers, small bankers, and people in general. 

Biddle did everything he could to ruin the State banks and the 
average businessman by calling in loans and demanding the return 
of balances. He knew that Jackson would be blamed for any 
economic upset, and blamed he was. Never was the personal 
popularity of a man so thoroughly tested. Then, as now, if you 
want to stir up a hornet’s nest, just attack the money changers, 

Here in New England, where the bank issued but little circulation 
and where the notes of the State banks were well secured, there 
was little opposition, but the South and West were agitating for 
local banking facilities and were bitter against Biddle’s methods 
regarding loans and note issues. 

On his part, Jackson was against the rechartering of the bank 
and suggesting in its place a national bank under the Treasury. 
Then, as now, newspapers and printed matter flooded the country 
with attacks on each side. Congress worked itself into a frenzy and 
finally voted to renew the charter. Jackson promptly vetoed it and 
his message was destined to become the most widely read and dis- 
cussed veto in our annals. Knowing full well that he could get no 
majority in Congress, he couched his message in such language as 
would appeal to the electorate of the Nation. “The powers, privi- 
leges, and favors bestowed upon it by its original charter gave 
many millions to the stockholders. To renew the charter will but 
give another gratuity to the holders of stock—at least 7,000,000 
more, It will not be our citizens who will receive the bounty of 
our Government. More than 8,000,000 of the stock of the bank are 
held by foreigners. The monopolies and exclusive privileges are 
granted at the expense of the public, which ought to receive a fair 
equivalent. The millions which this act bestows upon stockholders 
come directly or indirectly out of the earnings of the American 
people. If the Government sells these monopolies and special 
privileges, then the people should have what they are worth in 
open market. It is but justice and good policy to confine our 
favors to our fellow citizens and let them profit by our bounty 
not foreigners and a favored class of our country. It does not meas- 
ure out equal justice to the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor. This would mean the concentration of power in the hands 
of a few irresponsible to the people. To have so much stock in the 
hands of the subjects of a foreign country might be a serious 
problem if we were to become involved in a war with one of those 
countries. If we must have a bank with private stockholders, then 
they should be purely American, so that they would be friendly to 
our Government and willing to support it in times of danger.” 

Congress was unable to override the veto. It now became neces- 
sary to defeat Jackson at the polls if the bank was to continue. 
That issue became the leading one of the ensuing bitter campaign. 
Not a great deal of imagination on our part is required to picture 
what took place. Clay and Webster sided with Biddle. Their 
speeches painted graphic and tragic pictures of the fate of the 
Nation should the bank be closed. Biddle spent lavishly. He sub- 
sidized and bought papers. Widespread use was made of the car- 
toon—the broadside. He suddenly made credit easy in the sections 
where the bank was politically weakest. In other words, all methods, 
all ingenuity conceivable in that era were practiced by both fac- 
tions. Many agree, however, that Biddle seems to have been a worse 
politician than financier. If the bank had been bent on ruin, it 
could have taken no surer method of suicide than the course it 
followed—the opposition of its friends in Congress to an investiga- 
tion of its affairs, its very contributions toward the publication of 
political papers and pamphlets, its large loans to newspaper editors 
and to Members of Congress, and various other extensions of 
credits. These things, however innocent, naturally gave rise to 
suspicion. 

Many agree also that in publicity and organization the greater 
part of the ability and all the genius was with Jackson. Here in 
your city there was support from the Eastern Argus: “The con- 
quering hero is again in the field. The American people will rally 
around him with even more enthusiasm than in the previous 
canvass.” 

The president of the bank greatly underrated the President of 
the United States. The unlearned man of the backwoods knew 
the American people better than the scholar of the metropolis. 
Besides, Jackson's animosity toward the bank by now gathered 
the intensity and bull-dog ferocity which he always felt for an 
enemy engaged in active resistance. He took the fight to the 
country and was sent back to the White House by a majority larger 
than any other man except our own President Roosevelt. 

That victory meant the ultimate end of the bank, but the process 
of dying came hard. The election was over but none of the an- 
tagonism. The House of Representatives resolved that Govern- 
ment deposits might safely be continued in the bank. With this 
view Jackson and some of his Cabinet, chiefly Roger B. Taney, then 
Attorney General and later Chief Justice, most emphatically dis- 
agreed. However, the business of issuing an Executive order to 
e e all Government deposits was too serious a step to take 
suddenly. 

9 wisely chose this time to refresh himself with a rest 
from official duties. He was then in his late sixties and not too 
strong. The trip he planned through the Atlantic States would 
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serve two purposes—one to aid him physically and the other to 
sound out public opinion in those cities he was to visit. It could 
not be said that he had much of a vacation, as before the end he 
collapsed from the strenuous entertaining. However, the tour was 
one continuous ovation, with Massachusetts eclipsing them all. 
Harvard conferred upon him the degree of doctor of laws, and in 
this connection there are two stories which you would enjoy: 

Josiah Quincy, president of Harvard, was a lawyer and a man 
of action rather than a cloistered scholar who believed that all the 
knowledge of the world reposed between the covers of books. 
Calling the Harvard overseers together for a hurried meeting he 
obtained the approval of a resolution to confer the degree upon 
Jackson. John Quincy Adams was aghast. “Was there no way 
to prevent this outrage?” None,“ replied the educator. “As the 
people have twice decided this man knows law enough to be their 
ruler, it is not for Harvard College to maintain that they are 
mistaken.” 

An address in Latin preceded the presentation of the decree. A 
much repeated tale has it that somebody whispered to Jackson 
that he should say something in Latin himself, whereupon the old 
soldier pronounced: “E pluribus unum, my friends, sine qua non.” 

Upon his return Jackson, satisfied that the time had come for 
definite action, ordered the Secretary of the Treasury to remove 
Government deposits and transfer them to State banks. That 
unsympathetic gentleman refused, whereupon he was dismissed, 
and the new Secretary of the Treasury lost no time in giving offi- 
cial notice that Government deposits would not be made in the 
Bank of the United States after the last day of that month. 

Things then began to happen rapidly. The bank put on all 
possible pressure. Businessmen were unable to get credit. Fac- 
tories began to shut down. “A plague on both your Houses,” 
wrote the Lord Holiand of the American Whigs—that, too, in 1835. 
The bank had its news organs broadcast the cry of panic—blam- 
ing everything on the Government. The majority of Congress was 
against Jackson, even the majority of his Cabinet, but in time the 
bank, as before, managed to overplay its hand. The game had 
gone too far. 

Jackson throughout stood like a rock, and he stood practically 
alone. It was the boldest, most hazardous enterprise of his life. 
Nothing but his nerve saved him. Sentiment swung around; peo- 
ple soon began to believe that Jackson was right when he said that 
a “moneyed institution possessing the power to precipitate panics, 
influence Government action, was dangerous to the peace, pros- 
perity, and liberty of the people. 

The final battle took place in Congress; and when the vote was 
taken, renewal of the bank’s charter was denied—‘“Old Hickory” 
was victorious again. 

“Jackson is the only President of whom it may be said that he 
went out of office far more popular than when he entered.” 
(This is a quotation from the Encyclopedia Britannica.) 

It is vain to deny to Jackson a title to greatness. He achieved 
great things and won a succession of splendid triumphs unequalled 
in the history of any man of his generation save one. He achieved 
them not by the force of accident but because of the power within 
him. It is idle to discuss the ability or the merit of a man who, 
in the highest departments of human enterprise, succeeds, not in 
one department or in one measure, but in all departments and in 
all things throughout a long succession of years and of struggles 
against the most violent opposition, Such success does not come 
by chance. 

Few men have impressed their name and character upon the 
country more deeply than he. He gave a fresh and awakening 
influence to the popular mind and started the Government and 
the people onward in a new and more momentous career. He 
opened a new era in American politics, with new ideas, new meas- 
ures, and new statesmen. He consolidated the strength and ener- 
gies of the Government; made it formidable, feared, and respected 
by foreign powers, insomuch that he addressed the head of the 
second power of Europe with the imperious tone of a rich creditor 
pursuing a bilking bankrupt and forced him to a settlement of a 
claim upon an open threat of chastisement. He found a con- 
federacy—he left an empire. 

Before Jackson there was no perfected organization defending the 
people’s rights. Jackson perfected the Democratic Party, for whom 
the defense of the people’s rights has been, and still is, the first 
and major commitment. Because of Jackson's heritage and demo- 
cratic leadership of those who have been true to that heritage, 
popular government in the United States has never been without 
defenders against proponents of plutocracy and special privilege. 

Thus history is being repeated. For make no mistake about 
this: Eternal vigilance is as much the price of economic freedom 
as it is the price of political freedom. Andrew Jackson outlawed 
plutocracy and special privilege. But he did not outlaw selfishness 
and greed. The history of the United States in the period before 
the present administration bears proof on the face of it that 
selfishness and greed were not outlawed. On the contrary, they 
had been re-enthroned. They were re-enthroned because of succes- 
ava administrations whose only economic policy was a hands-off 
policy. 

But there comes a time when with evils accumulating, a hands- 
off policy becomes a policy of conniving with the evils. Plutoc- 
racy and special privilege were reestablished in American life 
because those in high places could be counted upon to look the 
other way at the right time and to hold their noses at the right 
momen! 
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That is why, in 1932, the time had come for a new Jackson— 
a man with his courage, his sympathies, his determination. His- 
tory one day may tell us what would have been the fate of our 
land if a man of Jackson's stature had not arrived. But such a 
man did arrive. The times called for leadership. And in Franklin 
D. Roosevelt we found a leadership to match the times. 

I am not going to recount what has followed in the wake of 
that leadership. You know and I know and America knows that 
today the sun is setting on plutocracy and special privilege and 
that the sun is rising on the people. 

Don't be alarmed at the cries you hear. Those cries are the very 
human outbursts of men who, having had too much, are being 
obliged to move over and make a place for those who have had too 
little. Today the chief concern of those in the Government of the 
United States is not in the further aggrandizement of those who 
are at the top of the economic heap. Today the chief concern of 
the Government of the United States is the economic emancipa- 
tion of those who are at the bottom of the economic heap. It was 
high time, my friends, for such an emancipation. And one of these 
days even those, who, today, condemn Mr. Roosevelt because they 
think they are being hurt will rise up and give thanks to him for 
what has come to pass under his leadership. A top-heavy economic 
system is not a just system. Neither is it a safe system. The 
place to appraise the justice and the safety of an economic system 
is not in terms of the riches of those at the top, but in terms of 
the well-being of those at the bottom. Franklin D. Roosevelt be- 
lieves—as Andrew Jackson believed—not only in a people's govern- 
ment, but in a people’s economy. That is the only kind of an 
economy that deserves to endure. In the United States of Amer- 
ica, my friends, that is the only kind of an economy that can 


endure. 


Tapping of Telephone Wires in Interior Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) DAILY NEWS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Record an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of today entitled “About Snooping.” It 
has to do with the testimony of the Secretary of the Interior 
before the Public Lands Committee on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ABOUT SNOOPING 


Telephone wires in the Interior Department were tapped for 
“some 3 or 4 months,” according to the testimony of E. K. Burlew, 
administrative assistant to Secretary Ickes. 

Mr. Burlew, whose nomination as First Assistant Secretary is 
before the Senate, placed all blame for the wire tapping on Louis 
R. Glavis, former head of the Department's Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. He said Mr. Ickes “stopped the practice as soon as he heard 
of it.” 

We hope it was stopped. But we trust the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands, which decided to inquire into reports of wire tapping, 
will not let the investigation drop now in view of Mr. Burlew’s 
statement that this practice did exist at one time. Mr. Glavis 
should be summoned to tell whether he did tap telephone wires— 
no matter how long ago—and if so, whose wires and by whose 


permission. 
The Interior Department may need a staff of investigators to 


check up on its far-flung operations. We don't know about that. 
Mr. Burlew testified that the sleuthing force, which once numbered 
325 persons, has been reduced to 125. So at least it is comforting 
to know that the Department now doesn't think it needs as many 
investigators as it formerly thought it needed. 

Yet, no matter how much legitimate investigation needs to be 
done, there is no justification for either a large or a small amount 
of snooping; and wire tapping definitely comes under that heading, 
The Supreme Court recently held it illegal for Government agents to 
tap telephones for evidence against suspected criminals and it 
must be equally unlawful for Government agents to tap telephones 
of Government employees. 

Waiving questions of legality, the practice is indefensible from 
the viewpoint of public policy. Snooping is an evil per se, as the 
lawyers say. Peeping Toms and eavesdroppers are public enemies, 
whether they are in the Government or employed by corporations 
or just take it upon themselves to police community morals, When 
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one snooper snoops, two other snoopers invariably begin snooping 
on him, and soon everyone is so busy spying on everyone else that 
no one has time for his regular work. Senator La Fouterre’s Civil 
Liberties Committee has shown how labor spies stir up labor 
troubles for the corporations that hire them. 

It may seem a little unfair that these questions are raised just 
at the time the Senate is considering whether to consent to the 
promotion of Mr. Burlew to a higher job. Mr. Ickes says Mr. 
Burlew is “the most competent and best-qualified man in the 
Department,” and we know of no one who has challenged that 
appraisal. But an issue has been raised which, though it may not 
concern Mr. Burlew's fitness, is of paramount importance. It is the 
issue of espionage in the Government service. And though all 
evidence to date indicates that Mr. Burlew has not been a party to 
the practice, the Public Lands Committee should find exactly what 
Government spies have done in the Interior Department, and 
whether Secretary Ickes’ order really stopped wire tapping. 


Jackson Day Address at Detroit, Mich. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1938 


SPEECH BY HON. STANLEY REED, SOLICITOR GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AT DETROIT, MICH., JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by Hon. Stanley Reed, Solicitor General of the United 
States, delivered at the Jackson Day dinner, Detroit, Mich., 
January 8, 1938: 


It is a great privilege to appear tonight before this audience 
composed of the adherents of Andrew Jackson and Franklin Roose- 
velt. How Jackson would have gloried in the staunch democracy 
of this great domain which became the State of Michigan during 
his administration. What pride he would have taken in your devo- 
tion to that party that has so nobly carried on his great fight for 
the economic independence of all the people. We are sustained by 
the firm conviction that were he with us in the flesh, as he is in 
spirit, we could surely count him as a dauntless warrior in obtain- 
ing our objectives. Inheritors of his ideals, we meet tonight to 
celebrate his successes and to pledge ourselves anew to battle 
victoriously for the things for which he fought. On such occasions 
one is impelled to glance backward over the changes in our Nation's 
history. 

The thriving commercial and industrial life of Detroit points a 
vivid contrast to the economic and social status of our people at the 
end of the confederation. What changes have taken place in our 
life since that time. Each household was then self-contained, iso- 
lated alike from the interferences of government and contacts with 
other men. In a few favored localities growing communities had 
already laid the foundations for the metropolitan centers of today. 
They were proud of a few thousand population. Business and man- 
ufacturing functioned to supply the neighborhood, sometimes the 
State, with the handwork of the artisan and the product of the local 
mill. Communication was difficult; possessions, other than land, 
almost unknown; freedom had just been won, its maintenance 
was of the utmost importance. The need for a central power capa- 
ble of dealing with foreign affairs and able to live by taxation under 
its own control was apparent. Regulation of commerce between the 
States was sought. The barriers of interstate tariffs were dreaded, 
All were interested in the debts of the old States, the disposition of 
the public lands, the obligations due England, and the outlet down 
the Mississippi. The wealth of the continent was appreciated. 
All were ambitious for the future. We were a few merchants, fisher- 
men, and farmers scattered along the Atlantic seacoast. 

Today we are no longer isolated individuals, but a unified nation. 
It is easier for Boston to communicate with Los Angeles than it 
was with the neighboring Cambridge of that period. We can dine 
in Detroit in the evening and breakfast on the Pacific coast the 
next morning. Large populations crowd our cities. Every business- 
man knows that he can make deliveries of his products throughout 
the continental United States to a public anxious to use the prod- 
uct of his mill or factory. It was not until just before the War 
between the States that any industry employed as many as 500 
workers. Some of our giant industrial organizations now are em- 
ployers of more than a quarter of a million. Many are national in 
extent with establishments other than distribution outlets in more 
than half the States of the Union. Not only has there been a con- 
centration of population and industry, but particular communities 
have become centers of special activities. Around the new Detroit 
centers the production of automobiles. Our textiles are spun in the 
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mills of Massachusetts, North Carolina, and Georgia. The iron in- 
dustry centers in Pennsylvania and Ohio. A few States produce 
the coal, the copper, and the oil for the Nation. The repercussions 
of industrial unrest at Lansing or Detroit reach into the farthest 
hamlets of New England or the South. We have become a nation 
economically, industrially, and socially. There is less economic 
distance between the Michigan of today and Maine or Montana 
than there was between neighboring frontier settlements of early 
times. The entire population has been fused into an interdepend- 
ent, interrelated unit. What affects one affects all. 

Isolation exists no longer. Half the population may listen to a 
single voice. The daily press places in our hands a survey of the 
world events of yesterday. Commerce knows no State line. Terri- 
torial extension has been accomplished; political freedom has been 
won; the Union established; a highly specialized economic system 
perfected; wealth accumulated; culture developed. Each genera- 
tion is transitional between the past and the future. Changing 
conditions require new and far-sighted handling of changing prob- 
lems. New issues come f . We crave the realization of better 
government, social justice, and equal economic opportunity. 

A different conception of the functions of government has seized 
the imagination of the American people. Through years of 
shameless exploitation by predatory politicians, we came to a 
realization of the simple truth that our cities and States, as well 
as the Nation, must have clean, honest administration, with execu- 
tives dedicated to the welfare of the people whom they served. 
This State and this city learned by bitter experience the price an 
indifferent electorate must pay for bad government. With the 
realization of the evils, you did not hesitate to apply the remedy 
of vigorous cleansing to the of political chicanery. You 
determined that pollution of the stream of government must cease, 
and, first in the city hall and then in the State capital, you placed 
guardians of the people's rights whose integrity made certain that 
the functions of power would be exercised for the common good. 
As America has looked to Michigan to point the way, during past 
years, to the building of an industrial structure and a sound agri- 
culture to meet the needs of modern life, it turns now to this 
great State tor an example of the application of the principles of 
the New Deal. Michigan has undertaken to bring the new ideas 
of penology to bear upon the problems of crime and criminals. It 
has placed in practice the principles of civil service to assure 
against official incompetency. It has adopted for the welfare of its 
workers an advanced statute dealing with social welfare. Through 
these and other progressive measures you have demonstrated in a 
practical manner your determination to place this State in the 
advance guard of liberal Commonwealths. Michigan and the prog- 
ress it has made under its fine Governor, Frank Murphy, command 
our admiration. 

We are awake to the need for prompt readjustment of the dislo- 
cations of our political life, not only in local and State but also 
in National areas. As we have learned that matters beyond dur 
borders seriously affect our economic life by restricting exports, 
increasing imports, limiting exchange, using subsidized commod- 
ities or those produced by unpaid iabor, in competition with 
American production, so we have also learned to our growing con- 
cern that foreign political doctrines, alien to those of democracy, 
affect our thinking here. 

The growth of totalitarian economy in foreign lands has led to 
mass psychology in nations beyond the sea antithetical to demo- 
cratic principles dear to Americans. New ideals of government 
which stimulate efforts for good administration and canalize the 
powers of the state toward the achievement of social and eco- 
nomic regeneration are powerful antidotes to the poison of these 
undemocratic and un-American systems. In times of stress the 
temptation to utilize arbitrary measures can be best combatted, 
as the successes of this administration have shown, by the adap- 
tation of democratic processes to the new conditions. To this 
method of working out our problems our party is devoted. 

It is through leadership that the ideals of democracy will be 
preserved for the world. We are the oldest of the great modern 
republics. Our example has been an encouragement to the peo- 
ples of the earth. Some have questioned whether our form of 
8 can survive the exigencies of periods when control of 

e processes of government is threatened by the pressure of self- 
seeking organized groups. We know it will, but that success will 
be achieved only through the gift of courageous, unselfish, enlight- 
ened leadership. We hate the dictatorship of the right or the 
left. Those chosen to guide our destinies must possess experience 
and understanding. They must be able to harmonize the some- 
times conflicting desires of employer and employee, of consumer 
and producer. The balance between the interests of labor and 
capital, of business and investor, of agriculture and industry, of 
the white-collar groups and those that work with their hands must 
be preserved. In the language of the movie mogul, our leaders 
must possess “star quality.” The rights of the individual must be 
preserved It was for him that America was founded. This does 
not mean. however, as some would make believe, that he may live 
unaffected by the actions of government. The greatest evil that 
could be perpetrated upon the individual would be to leave him 
a prey to the exploitation of organized interests, which seek not 
his welfare but their own aggrandizement, or a helpless victim of 
economic dislocations beyond his control. He is a part of organ- 
ized society and entitled to protection against forces too strong 
for him to combat alone. 

When the late depression laid prostrate the fortunes of the 
Nation, and when growing complexities of social life demanded 
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readjustment of human relations, we were blessed by the eleva- 
tion to leadership of a man equipped to deal with these tremendous 
responsibilities. We will not soon forget our President's courage 
in the dark days of 1933. His devotion to the cause of the people 
stimulated the sense of civic duty of every citizen. The memories 
of his gallantry in the face of disaster and in the cause of reform 
have not faded from the minds of the American people. Today, 
when prophets of gloom profess to fear an approaching pall of mis- 
fortune, we can be stout-hearted in the confidence that the threat 
will be quickly dissipated by the energetic leadership of Franklin 
Roosevelt. Look back to that drab Saturday in March almost 5 
years ago when a new administration came into the White House. 
We had seen demand for our products fall, unemployment mount, 
factories close. We knew that agriculture was prostate; values of 
cotton, corn, and wheat reached all-time lows; commodities ceased 
to move. We were threatened with the complete breakdown of the 
entire process of production and distribution. Food lines stretched 
for blocks in every city. The financial system which nourished 
the industry of the country came to a complete stop. The tide 
of bank closings swept from the West to the East, until even the 
strongest instituticns of the financial centers petitioned for action 
to preserve them from the increasing crowd of depositors who, 
terrified of the future, sought to withdraw their savings. Mort- 
gages were almost valueless; property had depreciated until there 
were no purchasers at any reasonable price. Into that setting 
there came a new President. 

Hesitation and vacillation were no more. With bold strokes 
he dispelled the clouds of fear and timidity which overhung the 
Natiou. Simultaneously with his advent the people took new 
courage. They felt that new leadership would guide them from 
their slough of despond. Their faith was not misplaced 

Necessarily, the first step was the rehabilitation of the financial 
system. Without an opportunity for funds for exchange or pro- 
duction, business was helpless. The banks held the deposits of 
millions necessary for their affairs and support. Realization on 
assets was impossible. Congress and the President, with the full 
approval of finance and business, provided for the enlargement of 
the powers of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation that it 
might invest in the preferred stock and capital notes of banks and 
trust companies, strong and weak alike. This master stroke ac- 
complished within a few months the complete reorganization of 
our banking system upon a sound basis. The investment by the 
Government was tremendous but because wisely made from all 
indications will be handled without loss. Concurrently with this 
financial operation, loans were made for the liquidation of de- 
posits, running into the billions, already largely repaid. This 
move was particularly advantageous to Michigan, whose thousands 
of bank depositors were thus enabled to receive reasonably 
prompt hundreds of millions of their savings and operating 
capital. It has meant in many instances the entire amount of 
their deposits. In almost all, 75 percent or more. To counteract 
the unwillingness of banks then to make funds available for 
operations, provision was also made for advances to enable solvent 
industries to operate. Loans upon cotton, wheat, and corn sup- 
ported the values of these products until rising demand absorbed 
the accumulated surpluses. By action in aid of agriculture, assist- 
ance was given to remove the unneeded surpluses, so that a 
profitable agriculture might supply the needs of all. In an effort 
to deprecate the effect of this action, it has been stigmatized as a 
doctrine of scarcity. Far from that, it is a doctrine of plenitude. 
It is only by the preservation of our agricultural population that 
we can look forward through the years toward an abundance for 
the use of the Nation. With the initiation of these plans, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act was passed. The result was a 
complete restoration of confidence in our banking system, a cessa- 
tion of failures. 

It was not sufficient merely to furnish credit. Values must rise. 
Corn at 20 cents a bushel, cotton at 7 cents a pound, copper at 
8, coal at a dollar a ton, oil at 10 cents a barrel cannot be the basis 
for a profitable existence. Farms which would not bring their 
taxes and homes which were forced upon a market without buyers 
threatened to disrupt our national life. es were not sal- 
able; there was no demand for bonds or stocks; prices had pre- 
cipitately fallen to an unheard of level. Foreclosures increased 
until the mass of property offered forced values to a level where 
mortgages frequently were at a tenth or a fifth of their intrinsic 
value. It was clear that this condition, unless checked, would 
lead to universal ruin and bankruptcy. Great pressure exerted 
to bring about inflation of the currency despite the train of evils 
that would follow in its wake. Many feared Nation-wide in- 
solvency or wild inflation. Instead we had a carefully adapted 
policy of helpfulness. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was 
created with power to lend in reasonable amounts on the homes 
of the Nation to enable the owners to maintain their living quar- 
ters. Through the facilities of the new Corporation the owners 
were able to refinance their mortgages, to readjust their indebted- 
ness, and to save substantial equities for both the lender and the 
borrower. The same process was repeated through the Farm 
Credit Administration as to the farms, with the result that rising 
values and returning confidences extricated the American people 
from a situation that was, without exaggeration, a national dis- 
aster. These courageous steps toward rehabilitation have required 
the use of Government credit in large amounts, but the assets 
behind those loans well assure the Nation that these investments 
in the future of America are sound and wise. 
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Why sit down now wailing out our fears of what may happen? 
It adds to the burden of those determined to carry on. Observe 
that instead of frozen assets credit is plentiful. Losses incurred 
by foolish speculations have been liquidated or refinanced. Banks 
are sound. Deposits are guaranteed; inventories low. An expand- 
ing population demands more and better housing. Savings have 
not been exported for bonds, often worthless. The Government is 
organized to meet difficulties; our morale is of the best; experi- 
ence has taught us effective methods with which to deal with 
recurring economic problems. With confidence in the leadership 
of the President, the way is open for a renewed prosperity for all 
groups of our people. 

Protection of city and farm properties meant the preservation 
of the American home. Sound financial institutions meant credit 
for employment. The restoration of possibilities for profit meant 
the maintenance of a competitive industrial system instead of 
the development of an authoritarian state. These things were 
necessary for the protection of the people. But other steps were 
needful for their welfare. Machine development has speeded up 
the tempo of labor. needs of the unemployed long de- 
manding a solution, found a partial answer in the social security 
legislation, This e the retirement of workmen who have 
already contributed their part to the economic system and cushions 
them against the vicissitudes of unemployment. Assistance is 
given dependent children and the blind. Through the coopera- 
tion of the States, the Social Security Board is fulfilling the 
beneficent purposes of this legislation in the face of administra- 
tive difficulties on account of the immensity of the undertaking. 

Congress has sought to make the sale and distribution of the 
securities of the industries of the Nation conform to the primary 
requirements of truth and honesty. It is no longer easily possible 
to mulct the innocent investor of his savings without opportunity 
for recourse against the issuer of the bogus security. Produce and 
stock exchanges find themselves required to conduct their business 
in the interest of the country and not in the interest of the 
gamblers on their market. Through the Holding Company Act 
it has been sought to regulate the distribution and operation of 
super systems of power and water control. Our opponents would 
have you think that this has been done without regard to the in- 
trinsic values of the businesses concerned. As a matter of fact 
their values have increased; their distribution has been encour- 
aged, and the ultimate result will be that greater numbers of in- 
vestors may confidently risk their earnings in the profitable enter- 
prises of the Nation. 

Through the decade preceding this administration, the platforms 
and public men of the Republican Party have been loud in their 
protestations of their interest in the wor . Their pious 
platitudes found no echo in effective legislation. The right to 
organize and to bargain collectively had not been assured to the 
millions of employees who produced the wealth of the Nation. 
Though there had been recognition of the theoretical freedom of 
employees to unionize, through industrial espionage and discharge 
of union leaders, a small minority of organized industrialists had 
been able to frustrate labor’s aspirations. By the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act this wall was breached and with the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Jones & Laughlin and Virginian Railway 
cases, labor’s right to organize and bargain collectively was firmly 
established. 

Administration of the Wagner Act has been difficult. It ob- 
viously imports into our jurisprudence new complications which 
must be handled in the white heat of industrial controversies. 
Criticism of the proceedings and conclusions of the National Labor 
Relations Board has been freely publicized. Legitimate criticism 
will enable the Labor Board to attain better administration, but 
the public should be slow to give credence to any charge of unfair- 
ness or bias made against the Board. It has had the great burden 
of working out labor adjustments in a new and unknown field and 
is entitled to sympathetic support from those of us who believe 
in the principles of fair play established by the act. While I had 
nothing to do with proceedings before the Board, it was my privi- 
lege to argue the industrial relations cases in the Supreme Court 
and to supervise the briefs and arguments in the Associated Press 
and Greyhound cases, and I would like to bear witness that in 
these difficult situations the record of the Board bore unmistakable 
evidence of careful and impartial hearings, with every protection 
to the rights of all contestants. I attribute the successful out- 
come, in a large measure, to the Court’s recognition of this 
fundamental fact. 

Through judicial determinations, through better appreciation 
of the needs of the underprivileged, the unemployed, and labor 
the Democratic Party is in a position to bring about a better 
balance in their life in relation to other groups of our population, 
Few question the objectives. Who can be better fitted to work out 
the methods than those who conceived and initiated the plans? 

The forward-looking citizens of America lift up their eyes toward 
the future of this great Nation in which all must have a part. 
They are not blind to the difficulties and discouragements which 
always have been and always must be encountered in our prog- 
ress. They are not careless or regardless of the cost of relief or 
the practicability of measures for advance. They demand honesty 
and common sense in administration. But the possibility of 
error, the certainty of criticism, the complications of detail will 
not stop or discourage their efforts to attain the ideal—a peaceful, 
prosperous people, happy, healthful, ambitious, and with an oppor- 
tunity to achieve. 

At our head is a great leader, courageous, diligent in service, 


experienced in affairs of national and international moment, with 
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a background of American tradition which makes certain his 
leadership will go along the historical lines of American develop- 
ment. The oppressed and underprivileged look to him, and not 
in vain, for sympathetic treatment. The laboring man knows him 
for a friend. Fair business finds in him the qualities of states- 
manship which sweep away the bickerings and handicaps of 

selfishness and make broader the opportunities for 
business to function properly for its own and the Nation's benefit. 
Under him we have gone far on the road to recovery and equally 
far on the road to reform. In a world trembling on the brink 
of war, with dread of what the morrow will bring forth, we 
have lived fearlessly. Let us confidently continue the fight for 
the ideals of popular government espoused by Andrew Jackson 
so magnificently carried on by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Jackson Day Address at Baltimore, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AMBROSE J. KENNEDY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN H. FAHEY, BALTIMORE, MD., JANUARY 
8, 1938 


Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address of John H. Fahey, Chairman, Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, at the Jackson Day dinner, Concord Club, Balti- 
more, on Saturday, January 8, 1938: 


One of the outstanding features of Andrew Jackson's second 
term as President was, of course, his drive for a new banking 
* and his elimination of the Bank of the United States in 


There is no evidence of which I am aware that either the bankers 
or the statesmen of that period gave thought to the monetary 
problems of the Nation except in terms of commercial credit. 
Practically no attention was given to the advantages of a national 
financial system which included consideration of mortgage credit 
and the encouragement of home building. Mutual institutions, 
like the mutual savings banks, the building and loan associations, 
and insurance companies, were developing and were furnishing 
money for home mortgages, but there was no thought of creating 
any comprehensive system to protect them in times of financial 
difficulty or to enable them to operate more safely and efficiently. 

When our plan for national banks evolved 30 years after the dis- 
integration of Nicholas Biddle’s Bank of the United States, discus- 
sion again concentrated solely on the necessity of developing a 
Nation-wide system of banks engaged in extending commercial 
credits. Under stringent restrictions the national banks were per- 
mitted to take mortgages, but mortgage lending was an unim- 
portant part of their operations. 

When the Federal Reserve System came into existence in 1913, 
and notwithstanding the long preliminary study of our national 
financial problems, that of mortgage credit again failed to receive 
the attention it deserved. 

Periodically for 40 years there were suggestions that the United 
States needed reserve systems for farm-mortgage loans and for 
urban home mortgages, as well as for commercial credits. Just 
after the Federal Reserve Act was passed there was some agitation 
for such systems but the war distracted attention from the subject. 
The joint-stock land banks were established in 1917, but their 
experience was unfortunate and it was not until the farm-credit 
structure was entirely reorganized under the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration in 1933, that a sound and coordinated farm-credit system 
came into existence. 

In the spring of 1932, more than 100 years after Andrew Jackson 
began his agitation for banking reform, Congress created the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System as a mortgage- reserve system for institu- 
tions engaged in making loans on urban homes, and for the first 
time we recognized the need for stabilizing and safeguarding urban 
mortgage finance as well as farm and commercial credit. As a 
result of the difficulties following the panic of 1929, grave troubles 
were developing among the mortgage-lending institutions of the 
country in 1932, and foreclosures were increasing at an 


Tate. 

In 1931 there were more than 200,000 foreclosures. In 1932 they 
rose to 278,000. In these 2 years alone families comprising nearly 
2,000,000 persons lost their homes and the savings they had in- 
vested in them. To relieve the situation the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act was amended in the last stages of its consideration by 
Congress to permit the making of direct loans to home owners 
in an attempt to stop the foreclosure tide. The act provided for 
the establishment of 12 regional banks open to the membership 
of savings banks, savings and loan associations, and insurance com- 
panies. The Government subscribed $125,000,000 in stock to start 
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the bank system. The members who entered the system were also 
to subscribe for stock. The banks finally opened in October of 
1932. Meanwhile, however, the mortgage collapse had gained such 
momentum that but few institutions entered the system, and it 
became impossible because of restrictions on lending to make 
direct loans which were of any importance. In the entire country 
but three loans were made, amounting to $9,000, at a cost of about 
$136,591. Foreclosures continued to increase in number steadily 
and when the Roosevelt administration took up the responsibili- 
ties of Government, they had risen to the record height of 1,000 
per day. It was evident that only the Government was powerful 
enough to come to the rescue of lending institutions as well as 
home owners, just as it had been obliged to make available more 
than a billion dollars to strengthen the commercial banking 
structure. 

President Roosevelt immediately recommended the creation of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to make direct loans to home 
owners and take over from the lending institutions mortgages on 
urban homes which were being foreclosed or about to be foreclosed. 
The operations of the Corporation were placed under the direction 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. It was incorporated with 
$200,000,000 of Government capital and the authority to issue 
$2,000,000,000 in bonds. When within a few weeks after the law 
became effective offices of the Corporation were opened in every 
State they were overwhelmed with applications. The demand for 
assistance was such that first Congress increased the bond author- 
ity of the Corporation to $3,000,000,000 and later to a total of 
$4,750,000,000. The Corporation received a total of nearly 2.000 000 
applications, amounting to a little over $6,000,000,000. 

This lending stopped in June of 1936. Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration had then granted a little over 1,000,000 applications, in the 
amount of $3,100,000,000. The Corporation holds loans in almost 
every county in the United States and in practically every town of 
more than 2,500 inhabitants. No mo institution has ever 
before attempted to operate on such a e. 

There have been many interesting and important effects from 
this financial relief measure. In the first place, early in 1935 the 
release by Home Owners’ Loan Corporation of an immense sum of 
money began to restore stability in the real-estate field and the 
steady decline in values was stopped. Home mortgages were taken 
out of the closed banks of the country, in cooperation with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with the resulting prompt 
disbursement of more than a half billion dollars in cash to the 
d tors in these banks. Placing this great sum in circulation 
helped not only home owners and ees but the general 
business of the country at a critical time. Mortgage-lending insti- 
tutions generally soon began to resume the refinancing of matured 
mortgages and to make new loans. As a result the Home Owners’ 
Loan tion was able finally to decline three-quarters of a 
million applications practically without complaint. The loans 
made by the Corporation were at 5 percent, to be amortized over 
15 years. These terms have had an important influence on the 
reduction of mortgage-lending rates throughout the country. 

Most significant out of all this experience, however, it seems to 
me, is the demonstration of the fact that when financial difficulties 
begin to appear what is needed most is pony functioning of 
permanent, com ve, and effective p-gap machinery ca- 
pable of absorbing the shock of any unexpected deflationary 
developments. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation unquestionably served its 
purpose in a time of grave crisis by taking over this great volume of 
distressed home loans. When the act was passed, Congress un- 
doubtedly expected that the Government would suffer substantial 
losses as a result of extending this relief. It now seems clear, how- 
ever, that with anything like reasonably stable economic condi- 
tions the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation will lose but little and 
possibly nothing if it operates on a sound and efficient basis dur- 
ing the period of liquidation. 

The experience which the Corporation is having in the collection 
of the sums due it proves again in a most heartening way that the 
great mass of the American people are absolutely honest and re- 
spect their obligations. They appreciate what their Government 
has done for them, and if they are given a fair chance to pay their 
debts they will do so. Again, it is clear that if the well-inten- 
tioned de is given fair terms and a reasonable time to dis- 
charge his indebtedness, he will do 80. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, so far as I am aware, 18 
the only financial institution ever created to make doubtful loans. 
On the average, the mortgages which it took over were in default 
on interest and principal over 2 years and behind on taxes between 
2 and 3 years. These loans had become positive losses. The fam- 
ilies which occupied these homes on which the mortgages were re- 
financed had lost their equities and yet, as a result of the liberal 
terms of repayment and the 15-year period of amortization, the 
Corporation has received to date 86 percent of the total accumu- 
lated interest and principal installments due and payable. 

Of the borrowers who are behind in payments, the majority 
are mee their regular mont: bills and also making payments 
to reduce past delinquencies. r the past 6 months the Cor- 
poration’s collections have averaged each month about 97 percent 
of its current monthly accruals. In some months the figure has 
approximated 100 percent and in some sections of the country, 
which in 1983 represented extremely dangerous mortgage condi- 
tions, the recovery has been spectacular. 

For the past year the improvement in collections has been 
steady. As yet, we have felt no appreciable reactions as a result 
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of the business decline of recent months. What may d 
in the period ahead it is, of course, impossible to anticipate. 

Because of its far-reaching operations, the Corporation is one 
of the most sensitive business barometers with which I am familiar. 
Its experience has proven, however, that such is the devotion of 
our people as a whole to home life and to home ownership that 
they make extreme sacrifice to retain the homes in which they 
have placed their savings. 

Sometimes critics unfamiliar with the facts have exaggerated 
the significance of the Corporation's foreclosures. First of all it 
should be realized that the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation holds 
a greater number of urban home mortgages than have ever been 
accumulated in any one institution. Naturally it will have fore- 
closures which in numbers appear to be large. There is, however, 
nothing out of the ordinary in the Corporation’s foreclosure ex- 
perience in proportion to the size of its operations. Many fore- 
closures are due to death and the voluntary relinquishment of 
property by borrowers. In too many cases, also, as I am sure you 
will appreciate, people have been trying to live in houses which 
they could not afford. Despite the liberal terms of the H. O. L. O. 
loan, they cannot keep up payments and have no chance of 
retaining a home which it is beyond their means to pay for. 

If the Corporation is open to criticism, it is for being too lenient. 
On the average, the foreclosures authorized represent loans 20 
months delinquent on interest and principal and more than 2 
years of accrued taxes. Foreclosure authorizations have been de- 
clining for more than a year and for current months are approxi- 
mately half the number in July 1936. We have thus far acquired 
67,028 properties. They have been renting readily at figures con- 
sistent with the rents of the localities. Our rental collections are 
running steadily over 95 percent of the rentals due from month to 
month, while the properties sold are bringing good prices. In 
practically every section of the country the Corporation has found 
real-estate values rising steadily for the past 15 months and with 
2 1 gorge shortage nares exists in the country it is, 

nk, reasonable assume t despite any temporary pauses, 
this trend will continue. 2 8 2 

If the mortgage crisis had not been attacked in 1933 with the 
emergency help of Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, few of our 
mortgage-lending institutions could have survived the storm which 
was increasing in fury steadily. Moreover, the rehabilitation of 
our commercial banking system would not long have proven effec- 
tive except for the relief likewise extended to our mortgage lenders. 

If the Federal Home Loan Bank System as a permanent reserve 
system. which should not be confused with the temporary Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, had been developed 25 years ago with 
a comprehensive membership and experienced in the encourage- 
ment of sound lending policies the financial crisis which the coun- 
try confronted following 1930 would never have become as dan- 
gerous as it was. 

Since the bank holiday the Federal Home Loan Bank System 
has enjoyed extraordinary growth. It now has approximately 4,000 
members, with assets of over $4,000,000,000. It is the world’s 
largest mortgage reserve system. It costs the Government nothing. 
It pays its own way. It lends only to member institutions, and 
the loans through the 12 banks have been increasing steadily. 
Lending through this medium is safe, since it is upon the col- 
lateral of amortized loans under which payments are flowing in 
regularly from month to month. The consolidated debentures of 
the bank system find a ready market at low rates. There are few 
securities which are safer or more dependable. 

These institutions in the bank system, most of them mutual 
in character, represent the largest single group of mortgage lenders 
in the country. During the last year they furnished about 40 per- 
cent of all the home mortgage money loaned by financial institu- 
tions in the United States. All of the 12 banks are on a sound 
basis, are strong financially, and regularly pay reasonable dividends. 

For the future development of safe and sound home ownership 
in the country, for the encouragement of better housing, and the 
promotion of the important construction industry there is noth- 
ing more necessary to the financial health of the country than the 
. and protection —f every conceivable means of 

e reserve systems as Federal land banks 
Federal home-loan banks. ovine 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


COMMENTS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, ON PRESENT POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Recorp an article written by me 
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under date of Wednesday, January 12, 1938, which is one of 
a series of weekly articles which I prepare for 118 different 
newspapers of North Carolina and which are published in 
each of those 118 newspapers every week. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Of the many developments during the first week of the final 
session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, two stand out. They are 
the constructive message of President Roosevelt and the action of 
seven southeastern Governors, including Governor Hoey, of North 
Carolina, in endorsing a wage and hour bill. This letter is par- 
ticularly significant in light of the fact that opposition to the 
much misunderstood wage and hour bill has come from the South. 

Some of the misunderstanding has been due to methods of ad- 
ministering the measure, and in this connection the Governors 
expressed confidence that the President and the Congress would 
work out and “provide satisfactory administrative machinery.” 
The action of the Governors gives new emphasis to an important 
paragraph of the President’s message deserving of widespread 
attention. He said: 

“Government has a final responsibility for the well-being of its 
citizenship. If private cooperative endeavor fails to provide work 
for willing hands and relief for the unfortunate, those suffering 
hardships from no fault of their own have a right to call upon 
the Government for aid; and a government worthy of its name 
must make fitting response.” 

Another paragraph of the Presidential message strikes directly 
at sectional opposition to the wage and hour bill. It says: “I 
have spoken of economic causes which throw the Nation’s income 
out of balance; I have spoken of practices and abuses which de- 
mand correction through the cooperation of capital and labor 
with the Government. But no government can help the destinies 
of people who insist on putting sectional and class consciousness 
ahead of general weal. There must be proof that sectional and 
class interests are prepared more greatly than they are today to 
be national in outlook.” 

This statement by President Roosevelt is particularly important 
at a time when sectional issues are raised in connection with im- 
portant legislation. Members of Congress now realize that the 
farmer has been given advantages through legislation designed to 
raise the level of farm prices and thereby increase farm income. 
Business and industry have been assisted through loans and in- 
creased output and sales by means of both Federal loans and Fed- 
eral expenditures. The upper strata of labor—the organized 
groups—have been aided with legislation that strengthens its 
bargaining position. 

Obviously, something must be done for the low-paid workers 
who toil long hours and often under sweatshop conditions. This is 
where the wage and hour bill would be a help. And it should be 
emphasized that farm labor, employees of local merchants, and 
many other groups would not be affected. Only those industries 
and businesses in interstate commerce would be included in Fed- 
eral regulation of wages and hours. In fact, strictly local busi- 
nesses would be helped through increased purchasing power in the 
community. 


What Shall We Do With Radio? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1938 


SPEECH BY GEORGE HENRY PAYNE, CHICAGO, ILL., DECEM- 
BER 1, 1937 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech by 
George Henry Payne, Federal Communications Commissioner, 
before the Second National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting, Chicago, II., December 1, 1937: 


When I came into the Commission I found that the radio in- 
dustry had outstripped the processes of regulation and that the 
new Commission had inherited ironclad traditions which made it 
practically impossible to bring about the improvements which this 
audience would recognize as necessary. 

Let me cite two examples. 

A young attorney in the Commission was sent to Los Angeles to 
make a study of the programs of station KNX. In a single day he 
discovered more than 40 violations of the Pure Food and Drug 
Act. He documented his evidence and developed a case which, in 
my opinion, would justify the deletion of the station. The sta- 
tion was clearly not operating in the public’s interest. But what 
did actually happen? The owners of the station were allowed to 
sell it for a million and a quarter dollars, although the cost was 
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not 20 percent of that amount, and the young idealistic lawyer 
was demoted. 

Not long before this I had learned of a case where a young ficld 
inspector had made charges of dishonesty against his superior 
officer; the man against whom the charges were made was con- 
tinued in office with a slight reduction of salary while the man 
who made the charges was practically immediately dismissed. 
Fortunately, I am able to say that in the course of time we suc- 
ceeded in having this man returned to the service after 2 years of 
unemployment, with a wife and family—unemployment due to 
his desire to do the honest thing. 

But I am happy to say that these are extreme cases. We do not 
need to become unnecessarily alarmed over this as a tendency 
which has become stabilized. The trend in Washington is for the 
better; and it is this fact which creates an opportunity for the 
educator and makes it profitable for him to concern himself with 
what should be done with radio. 

Protests from all sections of the country have come to me over 
the evil effects on children’s minds of the so-called blood and 
thunder, kidnaping children’s programs. The letters come from 
parents who find themselves confronted with a problem with which 
they are unable to cope. Even a Congressman informed me that 
the programs had become so bad that the radio is never turned 
on in his house. Fortunately these protests are having some 
effect, for the head of one of the large networks sent word to me 
the other day that they had abolished the blood and thunder 
thrillers and were broadcasting in the children’s hours intelligent 
and interesting stories that had the approval of educators and 
parents’ associations. 

But unfortunately, if there is evidence of some desire to reform 
in the matter of blood-curdling children’s programs, there is no 
such evidence in the matter of programs that are outwardly inde- 
cent or replete with double entendre and objectionable innu- 
endoes These and the sale of deleterious drugs and food products 
constitute the basis of the most serious criticism that can be 
launched against broadcasting. 

The threat to the Home through deleterious foods and drugs, 
indecent programs, nerve- children’s entertainment, and a 
sophisticated philosophy that is fundamentally unsound can only 
be adequately understood when we realize how long and severe was 
the struggle to establish the spiritual sanctity of the home, and 
how many civilizations came and went without having reached 
what we look on now as the greatest achievement of civilization, 
The home as we conceive it did not exist in ancient Greece, with 
all its culture and humanity. The reason was the low point of 
view of women expressed so plainly by Plato, for it was only as 
polygamy and wife purchase disappeared and the life of the child 
became sacred that the modern spiritual idea of the home arose. 

What, therefore, shall we do with radio? 

First. We must establish in practice what has been accepted in 
theory and law—that the radio waves are the inalienable property 
of the public. Program standards must be established — 
ing to technical standards. For of what avail are these valuable 
frequencies if they are, as a general rule, abused or not properly 
used? 

‘The broadcaster should be required at regular intervals to account 
for his stewardship, and, if he has not met the standards set, the 
frequency he enjoys should be thrown Into the public domain and 
made available for assignment to those who can and will meet the 
program standards, for program standards are far more important 
than technical standards. Technical standards are only a means 
to an end, whereas programs are an end in themselves. 

I hope that all this can be done by the Federal Communications 
Commission under the existing law. If it cannot, then further 
legislation may be necessary. 

Leave this matter to the broadcasters and you will have more 
and more entertainment of a lower order, the kind of entertain- 
ment that appeals to the masses counted in millions, and you 
will have less and less entertainment of the kind that appeals 
to the intelligent, who are comparatively few; more and more 
of the blare of ad and no educational programs worth 
mentioning. 

Assuming that the primary purpose of broadcasting is entertain- 
ment, we must also make a parallel assumption that such enter- 
tainment should be worthy of civilized human beings and not 
tainted by commercialism or propaganda. There is, of course, no 
valid reason why an educational program, unless it is about rela- 
tivity or the conjugation of the Greek verb, cannot be made 
entertaining enough to attract a large group of intelligent people. 
We hope such minorities have not as yet lost all W lenin and 
rights, even if their buying power is relatively small. 

It is true, of course, that education by radio must be made 
interesting, far more interesting than education as presented in 
the schools. This requires a high technical skill in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of programs—the same degree of skill which 
educators already possess in the development of subject matter. 
If the necessary technicians are not available, they must be 
trained. The sooner this is done the sooner will education have 
its rightful place on the air. Once this has been accomplished, 
education can command the facilities of commercial broadcasters 
for its purposes. I admit that this will require the overcoming of 
what appears to be a distinct inertia on the part of the broad- 
casters. But it can be done. 

It seems to me that the point of view, the ideals of the broad- 
casters, must be changed, even if such changes are made at the 
risk of a severe jolt to these gentlemen. Like the moving pictures, 
the average program of the broadcasters is addressed to an intel- 
ligence possessed by a child of 12. It is important to raise this 
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average to the adult age; otherwise there is the danger that radio 
will perpetuate mental immaturity in the grown-up. There is the 
danger that radio and the movies will in time make us a nation of 
grown-up children. An intelligence which befits a child of 12 is a 
beautiful thing when found in a child of 12 but not in a child of 
30. Radio must be prevented from stopping the growth of the 
American mind. 

If I seem to be excessively critical of the commercial broad- 
casters, it is principally because I believe that it is their duty to 
give immediate practical help toward the solution of this important 
cultural problem. While it will always be necessary to make studies 
in radio, the vital problem is to create machinery at once which 
will build good programs and put them on the air. 

More than 2 years ago I that educational and civic 
groups should organize for the purpose of creating such machinery. 
I am happy to say that my has been followed and that 
specific plans looking forward to cooperative action have been 
developed. 

As I see it, it is in this direction that the hopes of educational 
broadcasting lie. My sincere wish is that you do not jeopardize 
your prospects by delay. 


The Fight of Democracy Against the Forces of 
Defeatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 4938 


ADDRESS OF LOUIS JOHNSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
WAR, PORTLAND, OREG., JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address of the 
Honorable Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, at the 
Jackson Day banquet, Portland, Oreg., January 8, 1938: 


Fellow Democrats, here in Oregon tonight and in every other 
State of the Union, we, the militant and energetic vanguard of 
the aggressive and progressive Democratic Party, have gathered 
to pay our respects to a great battle and to an even greater fighter. 

On this day, in New Orleans in 1815, a raw and untrained body 
of frontier sharpshooters, supported by tattered refugees from 
Santo Domingo, inexperienced Creole militia, and a motely array 
of nondescript Negro freemen, held at bay 12,000 experienced, well- 
trained, battle-scarred British veterans. Flushed with victory in 
the campaigns of the Spanish peninsula over the marshals of the 
great Napoleon and eager to add new laurels to the Crown, these 
Seasoned troops moved forward utterly to destroy America’s make- 
shift forces—but met a Tartar in the form of Andrew Jackson. 

In 25 minutes of actual fighting the dead-shot riflemen of the 
great American West converted an orthodox and methodical British 
attack into a disastrous and disorganized rout. The proud chariots 
and mighty hosts of Lord Pakenham, Andrew Jackson “cast into 
the sea.” 

In one masterful stroke “Old Hickory” had won back for the 
American people their confidence in themselves and in their ability 
to meet the vicissitudes of life which years of bad bungling and 
faulty leadership had almost destroyed 

We of the Democratic Party celebrate the anniversary of this out- 
standing military and moral victory to remind ourselves that in 
every year and in every generation there arise in our society 
disintegrating elements which would uproot and undermine the 
faith of the American people in our Government and in our insti- 
tutions and that we must look to Democratic leadership to smite 
these sinister forces hip and thigh. 

In 1815 General Jackson dealt a death blow to the attitude of 
military defeatism that had crept into American life. In 1933 his 
successor in the leadership of the Democratic Party, our beloved 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, stunned the forces of economic 
defeatism that for 12 years had misruled our country. 

Today the monstrous hydra of defeatism has raised another ugly 
head. The professional economic Jeremiahs, blind to the future 
and to the promise of American life, have lifted their pessimistic 
voices in lamentation and are crying for “the good old days.” 
Again it has become necessary to stamp out their demoralizing in- 
fluence. Again the Nation is fortunate in having in President 
Roosevelt a leader who has the confidence of the American people 
to meet this and every other trying situation. 

One hundred years ago there was a man in the White House who 
understood the aims and the aspirations of the average American. 
Andrew Jackson mobilized the trapper in the wilderness, the 
worker on the wharf, the toiler in the factory, and the farmer in 
the field and galvanized them into a vital, energetic, and dominant 
force in American life. 

Andrew Jackson never veered from his definite goal of greater 
opportunity and more happiness for the common man. He never 
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compromised with his principles. He never was frustrated by the 
narrow legal interpretations of the sophists. He was opposed by all 
the so-called great minds of his day, but he won over them all, 
and time has added to the luster of victories. 

He was opposed by Clay, the greatest compromiser of all Ameri- 
can history. Clay's adjustments have disappeared. Jackson's poli- 
cies still survive. He was opposed by Webster, the greatest consti- 
tutional lawyer of his day. It took a war to settle some of 
Webster’s principles. Jackson's program has contributed to che 
peace and prosperity of America. He was opposed by Calhoun, the 
master logician of 100 years ago. Today Calhoun is but a mere 
tradition. Jackson is a living, dynamic force. 

Today, we again have at the head of our Government the same 
type of champion of economic and political freedom for the com- 
mon man, the farmer, the laborer, and the small storekeeper. 
President Roosevelt, too, will not veer from his determination to 
add to the security and to the happiness of the American people. 
Long after the carping criticism of those who oppose President 
Roosevelt’s program has been forgotten, the achievements of his 
administration in the feld of political, social, and economic 
democracy will be remembered. 

Let us rally behind our President. Let us marshal our strength 
against the devastating forces of defeatism that again have arisen 
to block us in our efforts. Let us, on this Jackson Day, recall 
the steadfastness and the courage of “Old Hickory” and vow to 
uphold the ideals of the New Deal, whose foundations he had laid 
more than a century ago 

For myself, I am very happy to start on such a crusade here in 
this city of Portland. Once before in my life the Rose City 
proved a challenge and an inspiration. Here, in 1932, the Ameri- 
can Legion, in convention, conferred upon me the great honor of 
national commander. It was from here, in the darkest days of 
the depression, that I went out into the country to h the 
creed and the gospel of Americanism and national solidarity. 
Then, too, there were at work elements that fostered economic 
chaos and political unrest, These we conquered. Inertia, fear, 
and resignation gave way to energy, courage, and hope. 

In 1933 Democracy returned to power. The battle against the 
Republican depression, thank God, has been won. Here in Port- 
land and throughout the country we are reaping the harvests of 
the seeds of recovery planted with your help and cooperation. 
Our ideals, our principles, and our form of government have been 
secured and strengthened. We have a reasonable prosperity to a 
degree almost unknown in the civilized world. While wars and 
rumors of war disturb other countries, we are enjoying the bless- 
ings of peace and free democratic institutions. Despite a set- 
back here and there, we may still boast that nowhere else in the 
world today are men and women more secure in their property, 
more protected in their lives, and more happy in their outlook 
toward the future than in the United States. 

We have not reached the millenium. There are still some sores 
in our economic system that must be healed. There is still some 
strife in our society that must be eliminated. There are still 
needed reforms that must be completed. When we consider, how- 
ever, what already has been accomplished, we should be encouraged 
in facing the battles of today and tomorrow. 

It is impossible in the brief period of time allotted me to dis- 
cuss fully the accomplishments of our Democratic administration 
since 1933. Let me invite your attention to a few of the more 
outstanding ones. The handling of international affairs is an ex- 
cellent test of the statesmanship of any administration. Let us 
begin with that. 

We have cultivated patience and self-restraint in dealing with 
our neighbors in America and with nations across the seas. We 
have given up “dollar diplomacy” and the habit of sending ma- 
rines to Latin American countries as debt collectors. We have 
avoided force or the threat of force in the pursuit of our govern- 
mental policies. 

We do not interfere in the internal affairs of other nations. We 
encourage, and ourselves use, peaceful methods to adjust differ- 
ences between this country and others. We have extended our 
open hand in friendship to all nations but have not hesitated to 
tighten our grip when our rights have been disregarded. We 
have been polite but we have been firm. 

We have stood ready to cooperate with the rest of the world 
in the reduction and limitation of overburdening military arma- 
ments. We have encouraged trade treaties among nations. When 
the President speaks in international matters, he expresses the 
conscience and the peace hopes of the entire civilized world. 

As in the days of Jackson, our work in the field of foreign rela- 
tions is marked by a procession of triumphs. In keeping with the 
traditions of Martin Van Buren, Edward Livingston, and John 
Forsyth, whose administration of the State ent under 
Andrew Jackson elevated the United States to a new high pinnacle 
of influence in the family of nations, President Roosevelt has placed 
in charge of foreign affairs a man of wisdom, of learning, of courage, 
of kindness, and of firmness. Republicans and Democrats, inter- 
nationalists and isolationists, all have endorsed the splendid admin- 
istration of our State Department under the outstanding leadership 
of Cordell Hull. Behind the voice of the President and the hand of 
Mr. Hull stands a united Nation. 

We have reached great heights in international affairs not only by 
our statesmanship but by keeping our powder dry. The Army and 
Navy and their civilian components have been increased. Warships 
have been modernized. Military transportation has been revolu- 
tionized. At last we have begun to replace obsolete vehicles drawn 


by horses and mules with up-to-date automobiles and tractors. 
Weapons have been developed. Plans for mobilization of industry 
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have been perfected. Today we are well armed; but, mark you, not 
for offense but for defense, not for aggression but for protection, not 
to wage war but to keep out of war. 

So far we have discussed the achievements of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration in fields not so very well known to the average voter. Now, 
let us consider its accomplishments in the life and work of every 
man and woman in the State of Oregon. Most of them are known 
to you. I repeat them here in a summary manner to refresh your 
minds and urge you to keep the acts before you to help you silence 
the voices of defeatism that may be raised in your communities. 

The wave of bank failures that characterized 12 years of Repub- 
lican rule has broken, When a bank is in distress the small 
depositor escapes without loss. 

For the farmer, production is being brought into line with de- 
mand. His submarginal lands have been abandcned. On his good 
land improved conservation methods have been employed. A start 
has been made toward correcting the inroads of soil erosion, which 
had converted thousands of fertile farms into little more than 
desert wastes. Wherever necessary to stabilize prices, Federal funds 
have been used. 

In the securities market the dishonest, get-rich-quick promoters, 
who manipulated security prices to their own advantage, have been 
clipped of their wings and their rackets broken up. 

The Democratic Party has kept faith with the youth of America. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps has saved not only our physical 
but our human reserve. It has provided useful and stimulating 
activity for hundreds of thousands of our young men, many of 
whom have become familiar to you on the roads and in the forests 
of Oregon. It helped put an end to those bands of roaming, home- 
less, hopeless youths who cluttered our street corners and our 
speak-easies, 

The President and his policies have brought confidence to our 
discouraged young men and women. In his emphasis upon youth, 
however, he has not forgotten the aged. A great social-security 
plan has been enacted into law—a measure which some day will 
stand forth as a landmark in the long battle to remove the specter 
of penury and need from aging men and women. 

The Democratic Party has ended the reign of terror that hovered 
over some of our biggest cities. It has driven out gangs and 
racketeers. It has broken the grip of the kidnaper. It has wiped 
out the hypocrisy which the eighteenth amendment had encour- 
aged. It has ended the reign of crime and of deling which 
prohibition and the Republican depression had brought their 
wake. 

What the Federal Government accomplished in the alleviation 
of suffering and the elimination of starvation and want among the 
unemployed 1s too familiar for repetition. 

In the last 5 years the Democratic administration has created 
business activity of a healthy kind and directed it into healthy 
channels. It completed a magnificent program of useful and en- 
during public works. Your own project at Bonneville is such an 
example. The benefits to your harbor, to your trade, to the fishing 
industry of Oregon will be reaped by you and your children and 
the many generations that are to follow. 

I trust I have given you enough reasons why the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration is in power today and why it enjoys the overwhelming 
confidence of the American people. Its achievements speak for 
themselves. What the President and the Democratic Party have 
accomplished since 1933 augurs well for their ability to tackle the 
problems that still remain. 

We are confronted today with great national issues. Let us 
approach them with a national point of view. Let us forego nar- 
row localism and think only in terms of our country as a whole, 
We must give up local pet projects that interfere with our na- 
tional economy. We must balance our Federal Budget. ‘The 
President believes that now is the time. Let us rally behind him. 
Let us revive the toast of Andrew Jackson, “Our Union; it must 
be preserved,” or perhaps, here in Oregon, it may be better to 
adopt the abbreviated slogan, simply, “The Union,” which your 
founders have engraved on your State seal. 

The President is leading the American people on a road toward 
greater security and more happiness. He needs lieutenants and 
subalterns to help keep his lines unbroken. It is up to us of the 
Democrati> Party to close ranks and march in step behind him. 


The Present Business Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1938 


ADDRESS OF RT. REV. JOHN A. RYAN, D. D., PROFESSOR OP 
SOCIAL ETHICS AT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMER- 
ICA, AT HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following address 
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given by Msgr. John A. Ryan, of Catholic University, 
at Hartford, Conn., last month. Because Monsignor Ryan’s 
address received widespread interest, I want it called to the 
attention of Members of Congress, 


According to the weekly Business Index published every Sun- 
day in the New York Times, the general level of industrial activity 
at the beginning of December was 27 percent lower than a year 
ago and 31 percent below the level of last August. In the second 
week of that month, business was more active than it had been 
at any time since the end of 1929. Whether the present decline 
will go still further and how far, no one knows. Henry Ford 
says that it will not reach the depths that were sounded in 1932. 
On November 20, the Christian Science Monitor published replies 
from 996 American economists to four questions. The first ques- 
tion was: “Is the 1929-32 depression likely to repeat itself at the 
present juncture?” About 800 of the 996 answered, “No.” While 
this judgment is not infallible, it is significant and reassuring, 

What can be done to check and reverse the downward trend 
in business? Almost without exception the great metropolitan 
dailies are advocating tax relief, balancing the Federal Budget, 
restoration of confidence, and encouragement of capital invest- 
ment. I take the liberty of calling all these “ballyhoo” remedies, 
and I would condemn them all as futile, if not worse. 

Repeal or revision of the tax upon the undistributed surplus of 
corporations has been preached most widely and most insistently. 
The theory underlying this propaganda is that if these surpluses 
were not distributed to the stockholders, they would be used by 
the corporations for plant expansion, or at least for working capi- 
tal. As a matter of fact, the country does not need plant ex- 
pansion, except possibly in one or two industries. What is needed 
is a greater degree of plant operation, and this waits upon demand 
for their products. If this demand should suddenly increase, if it 
should quickly rise to the level that it reached last July, the 
owners of the plants could readily find or borrow sufficient money 
to increase production correspondingly. The recent ballyhoo pro- 
claimed that the undistributed-surplus tax was the main cause 
of the present business recession. Why did it not produce this bad 
effect sooner? Why did it not cause the recession shortly after 
it went into effect, June 22, 1936? Between that date and the 
second week of August 1937, when the present recession began, busi- 
ness activity increased by about 15 percent. Why did the hateful 
tax require almost 14 months to reverse this great upward moye- 
ment of business? 

“Balancing the Budget” is perhaps the most superficial of all the 
ballyhoo remedies. Incidentally, it should be said in favor of the 
intelligence of the economists who answered the Christian Science 
Monitor questionnaire, that only one-fifth of them placed this on 
the list of steps that should be taken by the Government. To 
make national revenues equal to national expenditures would ob- 
viously have no direct effect upon business. It would not create a 
greater demand for goods nor increase capital investment. But 
we are told that it would produce an indirect bezeficial effect, in- 
asmuch as it would restore “confidence” and therefore encourage 
businessmen to produce more goods and invest more money. Any 
businessman who is deterred from doing either of these things by 
the unbalanced condition of the Budget shows himself sadly lack- 
ing in the power to analyze objectively and to see facts in their 
proper proportion. Relative to resources, the British debt burden is 
two and one-half times as great as ours; yet the British people 
do not seem to be nearly as excited or fearsome as we are about 
balancing the Budget 

The third pseudo remedy that is today dinned into our ears 
is “restoration of confidence.” This slogan was enormously over- 
worked during the Hoover administration, but it did not sell more 
goods nor make more business nor get the country out of the 
Hoover depression. In this connection I desire to quote two or 
three sentences from a speech which I made before the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems in Baltimore, May 24, 1932: 

“A few weeks ago the Secretary of the referred to credit 
and confidence as the ‘two magicians’ that would put an end to 
the depression. His use of this phrase exposed the capital sin of 
the national administration. It has relied upon the magic of 
‘psychology’ rather than upon realistic economics. And it has been 
widely imitated by men who ought to know better. ‘In the United 
States,’ says Mr. John Maynard Keynes, “it is almost inconceivable 
what rubbish a public man has to utter today if he is to keep 
respectable.’ ” 

Confidence is at best a negative device. Without it men will 
not take normal risks. With it alone business men have fre- 
quently indulged in overproduction, overexpansion, and reckless 
speculation. Unless there exists a real demand for goods, the con- 
fidence that leads men to produce them will do more harm than 
good. That was the situation in the United States in the late 
1920's. 

The last among the fatuous measures currently offered to check 
the recession is increased investment by businessmen and capi- 
talists. Investment in what? We do not need more factories, more 
railroads, or more banks, We are unable to sell all the products of 
those that we have. Apparently there are only two fields that could 
profitably absorb more investment. These are the electric-power 
industry and housing. If the utilities reduced their charges to a 
fair level they would undoubtedly be justified in expanding their 

lants and equipment. If private capital were so organized as to 
build houses on a large scale it might be justified in expending 
$4,000,000,000 there in the next 2 years. 
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Down to the beginning of the great depression investors and 
businessmen generally proceeded on the theory that if goods are 
produced they will somehow get sold; that the instruments of pro- 
duction can be profitably expanded indefinitely; and that no 
systematic measures need be adopted to provide consumers with 
sufficient purchasing power to buy the goods. In their adherence 
to this naive theory the businessmen were aided and abetted by the 
majority of economists. As examples, I would cite the names of 
Jean B. Say, David Ricardo, and John Stuart Mill in the first half 
of the last century, and J. Lawrence Laughlin and Alvin H. Hansen 
in the present decade. As a consequence of this stupid misreading 
of the facts, our productive capacity became so overexpanded that 
our productive plant was 20 percent idle in our year of greatest 

perity, 1929, and for several years immediately preceding. Dur- 

this period we had an average of between two and three million 
unemployed persons. Nor is this the whole story. In 1929 Ameri- 
cans saved some $15,000,000,000, but they were unable to find a 
place for more than five billions in new instruments of production 
and in mortgages. The other ten billions were wasted in various 
forms of unproductive financing and in various kinds of specula- 
tion. The f statements are taken from the volumes pub- 
lished within the last few years on income and economic progress 
by the Brookings Institution. The reason why only five of the 
fifteen billion dollars of savings found productive investment in 
1929 was the obvious fact that the products of additional capital 
instruments could not be profitably sold. 

Although the overproduction of capital goods was the main 
cause of the great depression, our industrial leaders and their 
journalistic satellites are today repeating the same old exploded 
formulas and advocating the same old disastrous policies. “Give 
us more confidence so that we can sell more securities and add 
more instruments of production to our already excessive supply.” 
That is virtually what they demand. It is said of the Bourbons 
of France that they learned nothing and forgot nothing. Our 
industrial bourbons are like their prototypes, inasmuch as they 
have learned nothing from the experience of the 1920's. Unlike 
the French Bourbons, they have an abundant capacity to forget. 
Our Bourbons have so completely forgotten the disastrous effects of 
the theory upon which they acted from 1922 to 1929 that they 
would repeat the performance in 1938. 

If the existing recession in business has not been caused by 
tax policies, nor by failure to balance the Budget, nor by lack 
of confidence, nor by reduction of investment, and if it cannot 
be cured by changes in these respects, what then were the real 
causes and what are the genuine remedies? Let us bear in mind 
that the level of business activity at the middle of last August 
was within 5 percent of the high plane it had reached in 1929. 
Let us remember also that during the first 7 months of this year 
the principal industrial corporations made profits which compare 
favorably with their profits in 1928 and 1929. Why then the 
slump which is now more than 4 months old? 

It seems to me-that the answer is manifold: First, the comple- 
tion of the spending of the soldiers’ bonus; second, the greatly 
reduced payments by the Government to W. P. A. workers and a 
considerable reduction in other forms of Government spending. 
All this money was directly or indirectly exchanged for consumers’ 
goods and thus helped to keep industry going. Even the capitalist- 
minded press admits that this reduction of Government spending 
goes far to account for the present recession. With a curious lack 
of logic, however, the vocal exponents of big business urge that 
the deficiency in consumption be made up, not by putting more 
money into the hands of the consuming masses but by creating 
more unnecessary instruments of production. In other words, they 
want to repeat the disastrous performances of business and inves- 
tors in the last decade. 

Two other causes of the recent slump are not so generally recog- 
nized as those that we have just considered; nor many persons 
seem to be aware that the practice of installment buying during 
the last 2 years has been enormously extended and that this 
artificial stimulus to purchasing is much weaker than it was a year 
ago. The great majority of installment buyers cannot keep up the 
process indefinitely. 

Another cause of the recession is the considerable rise which 
has taken place since 1936 in the prices of commodities. Obviously 
this has reduced to a greater or less degree the amount of goods 
that can be sold. In passing, I would note that at least 75 percent 
of the price increases have been unnecessary and unjustified. They 
have their origin in the deadly sin of greed. 

Finally, we should realize that the business recession in which 
we now find ourselves was bound to come sooner or later. It was 
inevitable because of the chronic disproportion between saving and 
spending. ‘This disproportion has existed for the last 50 years, but 
it has greatly increased since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. In the volume on America’s Capacity to Consume, the 
Brookings Institution attributes the recent increase in the rate of 
saving to the notable increase in the national income which has 
enabled the population to save more, and particularly to the rela- 
tive increase in the incomes of the upper classes. Too much of 
the national income or national product is saved and too little is 
consumed. Too much goes to capital and too little to labor and 
the farmers, Three-fifths of the savings in 1929 were made by 
that 10 percent of the population having incomes of over $5,000. 
Of course, almost all the savings of this 10 percent came out of 
interest and dividends. If the members of this group had received 
considerably less interest and dividends, the total savings of the 
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country would have been smaller, the excessive capacity for pro- 
duction would have been lower, the incomes of the wage earners 
would have been higher and their volume of purchases larger. 
Thus more business would have been done, a smaller productive 
plant would have been operated more nearly at full capacity 
and there would have been less unemployment. Because these 
changes were not made, the recovery from the great depression 
was slow and was constantly subject to set-backs. The present 
decline is the accumulated effect of the unbalanced distribution of 
income and purchasing power. 

The remedy is obvious. For the safety of our industrial system, 
for the sake of continuous operation of our industrial plant, if 
not for the sake of our underpaid and unemployed, we must 
bring about a better distribution of purchasing power and a better 
distribution of the national income as between capital and labor. 
Let us see what this would mean statistically. 

In 1929 labor received 65.5 percent of the national income or 
national product; that is, all kinds of wage earners and salary 
earners obtained that proportion of the value of all the goods and 
services produced in the country that year. In 1932 labor’s share 
dropped to 64 percent. In 1936 it rose to 66.5, but 3.3 percent 
of this came not from industry but from the Government in the 
form of work-rellef wages. In the worst year of the depression 
the share of capital increased by 2 percent, but in 1936 it fell to 
the figure of 1929; that is, 143 percent. The most important 
fact in the foregoing sets of figures is that the shares of capital 
and labor were about the same respectively in 1936 as in 1929. 
The share of labor had not risen substantially, while the share 
of capital had not fallen. Labor is not gaining over capital. But 
the share of labor must increase at the expense of the share of 
capital if consumption is to be sufficiently increased and saving 
sufficiently decreased to keep our industrial plant in full operation. 

The great bulk of saving comes from the earnings of capital; 
that is, from interest and dividends. The great bulk of the re- 
quired increase in spending must come from the earnings of labor. 
Therefore, we must decrease the former and increase the latter. 
How much need labor's share be increased? It ought to be raised 
from the 1936 figure of 66.5 to somewhere between 70 and 75 
percent ot the national income. Had that course been adopted in 
1929 the earnings of labor would have been increased by three to 
seven billion dollars. Recall that in 1929, ten billions of savings 
were wasted in unproductive investments of various kinds. Had 
a substantial portion of those billions been given to labor, the 
demand for goods would have been increased by that amount and 
the depression would not have been nearly so devastating. If 
labor were to get between 70 and 75 percent of the hational 
income next year there would still be plenty of money saved for 
the production of necessary new capital. 

Increasing labor’s share of the product would provide the only 
method by which enormous Government spending can safely be 
discontinued. Conceivably the Government could pay out sufficient 
money to the P. W. A. and the W. P. A. to bring business to a higher 
level than that of 1929, to give work to the great majority of the 
seven or eight millions now unemployed and to raise the general 
level of wages. Suppose these objectives were achieved within the 
next 2 years and Government spending were then to cease. The 
business pump would.then have been fully primed. Would business 
activity continue at that high level? Would the degree of pros- 
perity then attained automatically continue? Not unless wages 
had been raised sufficiently to give labor the purchasing power 
required to absorb all the goods being produced, and not unless 
the share of capital had been sufficiently reduced to prevent ex- 
cessive saving, excessive investment, and excessive creation of new 
instruments of production. To the assertion that pump priming” 
has not brought about prosperity and cannot do so, there are two 
answers: First, the amount spent since the priming began in 1933 
has not been sufficiently large; second, even if enough had been 
spent it could not have been effective permanently without a per- 
manent increase in the share of labor. 

How can labor’s share be enlarged? By three methods: Higher 
wages for that large section of labor that is now underpaid, reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest, and elimination of monopoly profits. 
How can these be accomplished? Wages can be raised by three 
means: Organizaticn of the unorganized workers, a Federal law 
for minimum wages and maximum hours, and voluntary action by 
social-minded employers. A bill providing for minimum wages and 
maximum hours was by the United States Senate last 
spring, and is now in the House of Representatives. It ought to be 
enacted without delay. To those who assert that this bill is a 
reform measure, not a recovery measure, I would reply that it is 
both. It would promote business recovery by increasing labor’s 
purchasing power and the demand for goods. 

The rate of interest can be reduced through prudent refinancing 
arrangements and prudent new financing, and also by govern- 
mental action whenever the opportunity arises. Much has been 
done in the latter respect through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The p: 1 of the President in his message of 
November 29 that the rate of interest on mortgages for housing 
be reduced from 5% to 5 percent is good, but it does not go far 
enough. He should have recommended 4 percent. 

The elimination of monopoly profits can be achieved by more 
effective and better enforced antitrust laws and by Government 
competition with concerns that cannot be curbed by regulation. 
Back in 1919 the social reconstruction program issued by the 
Catholic bishops declared that “Government competition with 
monopolies that cannot be effectively restrained by the ordinary 
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antitrust laws deserves more serious consideration than it has 
yet received.” All these reforms will have to come slowly. For 
example, a Federal minimum wage and maximum hour law could 
not be so framed or administered as to raise the remuneration of 
all the underpaid to a living wage level within a year, or within 
2 years. The main consideration is not the rapidity with which 
the reforms become effective, but the adoption of the policies and 
methods. 

Aside from the three legislative policies just described, adequate 
provision must be made for the unemployed. If this means, as it 
probably does, greater appropriations for work relief and public 
works, Congress should not hesitate to provide the appropriations, 
They will not only make for humane treatment of the unemployed 
but will be good for business. Our country is rich enough and our 
statesmen should be intelligent enough to enact the necessary leg- 
islation. According to the Brookings Institution volume, America’s 
Capacity to Produce, if our productive plan had been operated at 
Tull capacity in 1929, all the families of wage earners who received 
less than $2,500 a year could have been raised to the level. Accord- 
ing to the Survey of Potential Production Capacity, our productive 
plant could be so improved as to increase its capacity by about 50 
percent. Neither the unemployed nor the American pat soy as a 
whole should much longer tolerate the failure of our industrial and 
political leaders to abolish this anomaly of devastating want in the 
midst of potential plenty. 

All the reforms specified and advocated in the preceding para- 
graphs are in harmony with and are demanded by the moral law of 
nature and of reason. They would be adopted by an intelligent 
society of pagans. In addition to the guidance provided by the 
natural law, we Catholics possess the authoritative teaching of the 
church. Te following excerpts are taken from the encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno, by Pope Pius XI. 

On a better distribution of wealth: 

“e „every sincere observer is conscious that, on account 
of the vast difference between the few who hold excessive wealth 
and the many who live in destitution, the distribution of wealth 
is today gravely defective. 

“+ nevertheless, the immense number of proletarians on 
the one hand, and the enormous wealth of the very rich on the 
other, are an unanswerable argument that the material goods so 
abundantly produced in this age of industrialism are far from 
rightly distributed and equitably shared among the various classes 
of men. 

“Every effort therefore must be made that at least in future a 
just share only of the fruits of production be permitted to accu- 
mulate in the hands of the wealthy, and that an ample sufficiency 
be supplied to the workers.” 

On labor unions: 

The Encyclical Rerum Novarum declared most appropriately 
that “these workingmen’s associations should be so organized and 
governed as to furnish the best and most suitable means for at- 
taining what is aimed at, that is to say, for helping each member 
to better his conditions to the utmost in body, soul, and property.” 

On wages: 

“+ + the wage paid to the workingman must be sufficient 
for the support of himself and of his family.” 

On division of the product between capital and labor: 

“Each one, therefore, must receive his due share, and the dis- 
tribution of created goods must be brought into conformity with 
the demands of the common good or social justice.” 

Therefore, if a rate of interest of 2 percent will provide suffi- 
cient capital for the needs of the community, then a rate of 2 
percent represents the full moral claim of the capitalist. This 
obviously reasonable principle of distribution refutes once and for 
all “the superstition of 6 percent.” 

All the foregoing quotations are taken from the encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno. Here is a quotation from the encyclical 
Atheistic Communism, which defines the obligation of the State, 
particularly with regard to employment and the duty of the rich 
to pay high taxes: 

“It must likewise be the special care of the State to create 
those material conditions of life without which an orderly society 
cannot exist. The State must take every measure necessary to 
supply employment, particularly for the heads of families and for 
the young. To achieve this end demanded by the pressing needs 
of the common welfare, the wealthy classes must be induced to 
assume those burdens without which human society cannot be 
saved nor they themselves remain secure. However, measures 
taken by the State with this end in view ought to be of such a 
nature that they will really affect those who actually possess more 
than their share of capital resources and who continue to accumu- 
late them to the grievous detriment of others.” 

But the reform of economic conditions will not be of itself sumi- 
cient. Hence, the Pope declares in Quadragesimo Anno: 

“e + + If we examine matters more diligently and more thor- 
oughly, we shall perceive clearly that this longed-for social recon- 
struction must be preceded by a renewal of the Christian spirit 
from which so many people engaged in industry have at times 
lamentably departed. Otherwise all our endeavors will be futile, 
aaa our house will be built, not upon rock but upon shifting 
sand.” 

In the judgment of the Holy Father, the most fundamental 
obstacle in the way of the economic reforms which our society 
needs is disregard of the moral law. And the principal element 
in this matter is undoubtedly the vice, the deadly sin, of greed 
or avarice. This vice is not restricted to any class. It is seen in 
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for the workers. They are afraid that they will have to pay more 


for the things which the workers produce. It is also evident in 
the opposition by the city dwellers to measures which would insure 
fair prices for the products of the farm. It is most conspicuous 
in the opposition of the leaders of industry to a limitation of their 
profits. Avarice is at the bottom of all the complaints of business- 
men against the New Deal, against high taxes, and against labor 
unions. The great majority of our great industrialists are not 
satisfied with fair profits; they desire all the profits that they can 
make, with government keeping its hands off. 

In the Middle Ages the doctrine of just price prevented unlim- 
ited profits. Since the industrial revolution the doctrine that a 
free exchange is always a fair exchange has taken the place of 
the doctrine of just price. Hence, we have had for more than 150 
years as the ruling principles of business those doctrines of indi- 
vidualism and economic liberalism which have been so sharply 
condemned by Pope Pius XI. 

The foregoing statements should not be taken as a deaunciation 
of all businessmen and employers. They are directed mainly 
against those powerful industrialists who are the makers of poli- 
cies and the molders of business opinion. It is too much to expect 
that individual businessmen will discard the pagan business ethics 
which have prevailed and still prevail in the world of industry. 
Individuals are mostly helpless and occasionally cowardly. But we 
are justified in condemning business organizations for their disre- 
gard of the moral law in relation to industrial transactions. I 
would mention particularly the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the United States Chamber of Commerce. Neither dur- 
ing nor since the great depression has either of these budies pro- 
duced one constructive principle of fundamental reform, and this 
is true of the recent statement by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Nor do I recall the names of any significant 
number of Catholic industrialists who have shown that they ob- 
serve a higher code of business practice than that which is 
accepted by these two associations. Few, if any, Catholic business- 
men seem to have been moved by the solemn warning given by the 
Holy Father in Quadragesimo Anno. Speaking of the demands 
made by his predecessor, Leo XIII, and himself for a limitation on 
the amount of the product going to the wealthy and an increase in 
the share received by the workers, he says: 

unless serious attempts be made, with all energy and 
without delay, to put them into practice, let nobody persuade 
himself that public order and the peace and tranquillity of human 
society can be effectively defended against the forces of revolution.” 
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Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address of the Honorable Harry H. Woodring, Secretary of 
War, at the Jackson Day dinner, Denver, Colo., Saturday 
evening, January 8, 1938, at which he was the honored guest 
and principal speaker: 


One hundred and twenty-three years ago today the Battle of New 
Orleans was fought and won by American patriots. Tonight thou- 
sands of Democrats in every section of the land are meeting to 
honor the hero of that battle. 

It is in keeping with the character of Andrew Jackson that he 
should be honored on the anniversary of that great victory rather 
than on the anniversary of his birth. Jackson was a positive 
character and he lives in American history through his deeds. 

The Battle of New Orleans was one of the greatest triumphs that 
ever crowned American arms. Throughout our second war with 
England we had been successful on the sea, but on the land we 
had met with a discouraging series of defeats. British troops had 
taken Washington and had burned the Capitol and the White 
House. Almost everywhere our ill-trained and ill-equipped militia 
had been defeated by veteran regulars of the British Army. 

At New Orleans Jackson was faced by the veteran Pakenham 
and thousands of seasoned British soldiers fresh from triumphs 
in Spain. Jackson’s men were largely frontier recruits with little 
training and pitifully lacking in weapons and supplies. But in 
one respect they were singularly fortunate. They had superlative 
leadership. 

Jackson took a position squarely across the line of advance and 
forced the British to attack. Again and again the English soldiers 
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moved to the assault. Again and again they were met by steady, 
accurate fire directed by the calm and us Jackson. Fi- 
nally the British were routed. The field was won. New Orleans 
was saved. The British lost Pakenham and more than 2,000 killed 
and wounded. Jackson suffered only 14 casualties. 

It is true that the Battle of New Orleans was fought a fort- 
night after the treaty of peace was signed in far-away Ghent and, 
of course, had no direct bearing on the outcome of the war. 
However, the result had a profound influence on American do- 
mestic and foreign relations. It definitely marked Jackson for 
the Presidency, and it made the chancelleries of Europe revise 
upward their opinion of American leadership and American 


courage. 

The Battle of New Orleans was the last time that British and 
Americans met as foes. For nearly a century and a quarter the 
two great English-speaking democracies have dwelt in peace and 
amity—in very truth good neighbors. Would that this example 
might be followed by all other nations. 

Andrew Jackson’s place in history depends by no means on his 
military success. He ranks as one of the most patriotic and clear- 
headed leaders who ever presided over our own or any other 
government. Born of Irish immigrant parents, Jackson repre- 
sents that sturdy element of our population that has so often 
won its way to success in this free country. As a mere child 
Jackson was a soldier in the Revolutionary War. As a young 
man he was a frontier lawyer in Tennessee, a leader of the 
militia in a region where the settler had ever to be alert to the 
constant menace of marauding Indians. Honest and upright, 
quick to anger, generous to a fault, and intensely patriotic, 
Jackson was a typical representative of the American frontier. 

Though Jackson obtained a plurality of the popular and elec- 
toral vote for President in 1824, the congressional vote gave the 
election to John Quincy Adams. Four years later Jackson was 
elected by a substantial majority. The campaign had been 
marked by great bitterness. Jackson's opponents had stooped to 
personal vilification seldom encountered in American politics. A 
large majority of the great newspapers opposed Jackson. Con- 
centrated wealth and privilege attacked him mercilessly. Time- 
serving politicians degraded themselves by circulating vicious 
and defamatory canards. But Jackson was supported by the mass 
of e pray pace farmers, tradesmen, small merchants, and 
parti ly frontiersmen, the forgotten men of 1828. 

Jackson’s administration constituted the first New Deal. With 
its inauguration there was an enforced exodus of some 600 per- 
ennial officeholders, an innovation in American politics. For this 
Jackson has been frequently denounced. However, those dismissed 
Lad been among the most offensive of his political opponents and 
some of them were subsequently convicted of corruption. Even 
with this involuntary rotation in office at least two-thirds of those 
holding Federal posts remained bitterly antagonistic to Jackson 
through the 8 years he served as President. 

The opposition to Jackson was by no means silenced by his 
election, nor by his triumphant reelection. His foes branded him 
as a usurper, a dictator, one who sought to destroy the liberty of 
America. Familiar epithets, these. They have been employed 
against every great President from George Washington to Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Among the trusted confidential advisers of Jackson was a group 
of well-informed newspaper editors, most of whom occupied rela- 
tively minor Government positions but who were reputed to have 
great influence with the President. In Jackson’s day the group 
was called “the Kitchen Cabinet” instead of a “brain trust.” They 
rendered distinguished service to their chief and to their country. 
Though Jackson consulted frequently with his official and per- 
sonal associates his decisions were his own and they were almost 
always right. 

Lacking formal education, Jackson was unusually well informed, 
and he possessed a great treasure of common sense. He had the 
uncommon ability to cut through legal technicalities and to arrive 
at a simple and direct solution of a particularly complex problem. 
Thus when the country was agitated over the right of a State 
to annul a Federal law or to secede from the Union, Jackson set- 
tled the question promptly and firmly. “The Constitution of the 
United States,” he said, “forms a t, not a league. 
I consider the power to annul a law of the United States incom- 
patible with the existence of the Union. * * To say that any 
State may at pleasure secede from the Union is to say that the 
United States are not a nation.” Jackson’s action postponed the 
Civil War for a generation and preserved the Union through a 
great portion of its formative period. 

The foreign policy of Jackson was uniformly successful, though 
it frequently alarmed the timid. His maxim in international rela- 
tions was “to ask nothing but what was right, and to submit to 
nothing that was wrong.” This aptly describes our present foreign 
policy. Jackson’s commercial and reciprocity treaties greatly bene- 
fited our foreign trade and increased the cordiality and respect 
with which our Nation was held abroad. They were a prototype 
of the trade agreements so successfully negotiated a century later 
by President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 

President Jackson delivered the death blow to the United States 
Bank. His battles with that institution form a classic chapter 
in the political history of America. They brought to “Old Hickory” 
the vehement denunciation of concentrated wealth. This found 
expression in a resolution of censure passed by the United States 
Senate. However, this action was instantly repudiated by the 
people and Jackson had the satisfaction of seeing the Senate ex- 
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punge the resolution. The demise of the national bank resulted 
in the rise of the State banks. With all their faults, and they 
had many, the early State banks contributed much to the develop- 
ment of the great West and to the expansion of the Nation. 

During his administration President Jackson had the unique 
distinction of completely eradicating the national debt—the first 
and last time that this has been achieved. 

As Democrats we get our party principles largely from Jefferson. 
The precepts of free government, as espoused by our party, are 
largely to be found in the Declaration of Independence and in 
the Bill of Rights of our Federal Constitution. These immortal 
axioms of liberty constitute the charter of individual and political 
freedom on which our party is founded. For our party organiza- 
tion we are largely indebted to Andrew Jackson. He gave the 
Democratic Party its necessary cohesion and made it truly national 
in scope. He dedicated the Democratic Party to the common 
people. He made it the organized advocate of human rights as 
distinguished from property rights. He broadened the base of 
party politics. He made government the instrument of the true 
majority, but carefully protected the rights of the minority. 

The Democratic Party was the first major political organization to 
hold a national convention. At the first such convention in 1832 
Jackson was renominated for the Presidency. In 1840 a young 
Illinois politician, Abraham Lincoln, denounced the convention 
method of nominating a President. In 1843 he reversed himself, 
defending the convention method as proper in a representative 
government. 

Today as we meet to honor Jackson we Democrats have reason 
to rejoice that again as in Jackson's day we represent a majority 
of the American people. Again we may speak with an authoritative 
tongue for millions of Americans who now have a real voice in their 
Government. 

Nearly 5 years ago the Democratic Party came into complete con- 
trol of the executive and legislative branches of our Government. 
We were commanded by the overwhelming mandate of the people 
to give the country a new deal. Thank God, under the inspiring 
leadership of Franklin Roosevelt we have done so. 

Turn back with a shudder to the dark days of 5 years ago. 
Closed banks, long bread lines, cheerless, hopeless people. Panic 
was epidemic. Life savings were gone. Thrift meant nothing. 
Farms and homes were lost. Big business, little business, farmer, 
and laborer turned appealing eyes to the National Government in 
vain. Their Government failed them. Nothing was done to turn 
back the tide of adversity. Leaderless, the Government was power- 
less to aid. Fear swept the land. Depositors withdrew their ac- 
counts. Banks crashed with startling rapidity. Prices of com- 
modities and securities sank to new lows, Business, agriculture, 
the Government itself seemed headed for chaos. 

Then came the New Deal. Then came the leader unafraid. His 
stirring words restored courage. His decisive actions revived hope. 
In a few short weeks the tide was turned. America was on the 
way back. The retreat had ended. Victory was in the air. 

The hungry were fed. Farms and homes were saved. Hopeless 
young men—an American lost generation—were mobilized in the 
Civilian Conservation Hundreds of thousands were em- 
ployed on useful public works creating tangible capital assets of 
tremendous value. Emergency legislation stimulated business. It 
started a recovery movement that has gone steadily forward in 
spite of temporary set-backs. 

The New Deal did not stop at emergency legislation. It accom- 
plished sweeping governmental reforms. It enacted social legis- 
lation long overdue in this progressive democracy. Old-age ben- 
efits and unemployment insurance have been provided. Soon the 
specter of the poorhouse will be forever banished. Slum clear- 
ance, modern housing at moderate rentals, home ownership for 
the low-income group—all these are visions in the process of 
fulfillment. 

Where are the bank failures? Insurance on bank deposits has 
brought an end to the collapse of banking institutions—an end 
to an ever-growing train of attendant disasters. Today we are 
experiencing an economic recession that we hope and believe will 
be only temporary. Are there any runs on the banks? Do we find 
panic-stricken depositors clamoring for their money? Despite an 
apparent partisan attempt to engender fear the public remains 
calm. Our people know the banks are safe and their money se- 
cure. They have an abiding faith in their Government. 

The New Deal has regulated the sale of securities. There is now 
little chance for the unscrupulous peddler of worthless stock to 
bilk our citizens of their hard-earned savings. There is little op- 
portunity for the market-rigger to make a gambling casino of a 
securities exchange. Big business, timid as always when con- 
fronted with a change, cried out against this regulation. Yet so 
successful has it been that today it has the complete approval of 
a great portion of legitimate business. 

No administration in American history has done as much for 
labor as the present one. 


minimum wages is in the process of enactment. 

That labor has not profited to the fullest extent from this 
sweeping program is in large measure the fault of labor itself. 
The schism in the ranks of organized labor must be closed if the 
worker is to consolidate the great gains that have been made. If 
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labor is to deal successfully with capital and with the public it 
must present a united front. It cannot hope to win if it remains 
divided. Personal ambitions, jurisdictional bickerings, and petty 
squabbling must yield to the common good. The sympathies of 
the public are with labor, but the incessant quarrels of rival 
unions will soon tax public patience. 

In the long run capital and iabor move in the same direction. 
One cannot prosper at the expense of the other. Mutual pros- 
perity results in mutual benefit. No employer can be successful 
if he continues to deny his employees their fundamental rights, 
if he hires labor spies and trouble breeders, or if he refuses to 
deal with the accredited and responsible representatives of his 
workers. No labor union can succeed if it fosters violence, if it 
engages in un-American agitation, or if it fails to respect the 
property rights of employers. Mediation and arbitration, an in- 
telligent recognition of the obligations as well as the rights of 
both eo should bring about a satisfactory settlement of labor 
disputes. 

The past year has given the American farmer his greatest cash 
income since 1929. When the New Deal came into power agri- 
culture was at a low ebb. Farm products were selling at prices 
far below the cost of production. Farmers lost their farms, their 
chattels. Foreclosures were p with dismal monotony. 
President Roosevelt recognized the farmers’ plight and speedily 
came to the rescue. He authorized farm loans at greatly reduced 
interest rates. He initiated measures of crop control and soil con- 
servation. Thus, the President not only relieved immediate dis- 
tress but so stimulated farm prices as to bring back to our rural 
areas at least a semblance of prosperity. 

By his positive foreign policy the President has won the ad- 
miration and of our own people and of foreign govern- 
ments. Through his reciprocal-trade he has promoted 
our foreign commerce to the mutual advantage of this country 
and our foreign customers. President Roosevelt’s good-neighbor 
policy has won for us the affection of all of the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Recent events in the Orient brought about a diplomatic situ- 
ation of extreme gravity. With consummate skill the President 
and his distinguished Secretary of State so conducted the delicate 
negotiations as to command the sincere approval of every patriotic 
American. Calmly, yet firmly, the President maintained an un- 
assailable position and secured the complete recognition of Ameri- 
can rights, 

In this connection I am happy to record my admiration for the 
courageous position taken by my fellow Kansan, Governor Landon. 
Though he is the national leader of the Republican Party, Mr. 
Landon spurned any fancied opportunity to make political capital 
out of an international incident. He fearlessly took his stand four- 
square with the President and notified the world of the essential 
unity of the American people in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

The example of Governor Landon is one that every good Ameri- 
can may well follow. I firmly believe in the right of free speech. 
I would not, if I could, abridge the full and free discussion of all 
governmental questions. However, I do feel that persons occupy- 
ing 8 of responsibility and influence should be temperate 
in their treatment of international questions of extreme impor- 
tance. They should not by any hasty utterance or ill-considered 
action embarrass responsible officials in their conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

The watchword of our foreign policy is peace. Not peace at any 
price—but peace with honor and dignity, peace with the preser- 
vation of our territorial and moral integrity, peace with security. 
We seek no quarrel. We have no thought of aggression. We covet 
no territory. We ask for ourselves only what we gladly accord all 
others—the right to live in amity with all the world, the right to 
preserve our democratic institutions, and respect for the rights and 
privileges granted us by existing treaties and by international law. 

Unfortunately these are troubled times. One-fourth of the 
people of the world are menaced by actual or threatened hostili- 
ties. Many great nations are engaged in a feverish armament 
race. Huge navies are being built and enormous armies are being 
assembled. Of these things we cannot be oblivious. Ordinary 
prudence suggests that we look to our defenses. To preserve our 
peace we must be secure. We must strengthen our national de- 
fense. This must be done, even though such an undertaking may 
further unbalance our Budget. As a bypreduct of a modest in- 
crease in our armament we will welcome the impetus that it will 
give to industry. Products of the mine and the factory will be 
in demand, Thousands of miners and industrial workers now idle 
may thus be employed. 

With the international situation uncertain and disturbing it is 
more important than ever that all be serene on our domestic front. 
Patriotism and common sense alike counsel the support of the 
Government. A temporary economic recession should not invoke 
gloomy prophecies. Rather it should arouse a determination to 
overcome our difficulties. Under the banner of the New Deal there 
is room for every patriotic American. No class is being penalized. 
There is no intentional discrimination. It is common nowadays 
to bestow unstinted praise on the objectives of the New Deal, 
but to condemn the methods employed to attain the desired 
results. Very well, lef the critics advance a better program, or 
failing so to do let them fall in line. 

The Democratic Party, under the leadership of President 
Roosevelt, adheres to its traditional allegiance to our form of 
government. We believe that our representative democracy is 
ideally suited to the needs of free Americans. We want no dicta- 
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torship, no communistic state, no corporate government, no totali- 
tarian nation, nor any other alien political institution. We are 
satisfied with our Republic. We believe that the States of our 
Federal Union are political entities, not mere geographic subdi- 
visions. With the speed of communication and transportation 
annihilating time and space the States are becoming not less 
independent but more interdependent. More and more the inter- 
ests of our people cross State lines. More and more the Federal 
Government must assist the States in ways not conceived by the 
founding fathers. For example, bank robberies, kidnapers, and 
other bandits pay no heed to State boundaries. If they are to 
be apprehended, much of the pursuit must be entrusted to Federal 
agents. Under Attorney General Cummings this has been done 
with spectacular success. The G-men of the Department of Jus- 
tice are deservedly feared and hated by interstate gangsters, so 
many of whom are serving long sentences in Federal prisons. 

Federal revenues are derived from a tax on the income of wealth, 
and from business transactions, not from a general property tax. 
Hence the more prosperous the country the greater the income; 
and the greater the income the greater the Federal revenue. To 
attain the objectives of the New Deal costs a lot of money. Such 
expenditures are practicable only if we have a steadily increasing 
Federal revenue. Hence national prosperity is vital to the success 
of the New Deal. Therefore, it is silly to suggest that the Roose- 
velt administration seeks to destroy any business—big or little. 
The exact reverse is true. It seeks to regulate business only in the 
interest of the people, and to prohibit the exploitation of the 
public. With national income increasing from thirty-two to sev- 
enty billions, who can say we have destroyed business? 

This a tion does not favor Government ownership of 
utilities, of transportation, or of other business enterprises which 
have developed and prospered under private ownership and opera- 
tion. There are certain classés of business which must necessarily 
be regulated in the public interest. This is recognized and ac- 
cepted by even the most rugged individualist. Regulation does not 
mean Government control and operation. It does not connote 
state socialism. We Democrats believe in the profit system and 
this administration will insist that it be maintained. We believe 
that the kind of welfare the Democratic Party wants for the Ameri- 
can people can be attained only through a continuance of the 
capitalist system. Prime factors in American prosperity must 
always be capital and labor. 

I repeat that honest business has nothing to fear from the New 
Deal. It will receive every encouragement. Every real or fancied 
grievance of business will receive careful consideration. It is pos- 
sible that some of our revenue laws have worked unintentional 
injury to some classes of business. If so, corrective measures will 
be promptly taken. It may be that in certain instances rate struc- 
tures should be changed to provide reasonable returns. In such 
cases I am certain the necessary modifications will be made 
wherever possible. 

Business should expect from the Government not merely a square 
deal but sympathetic and considerate treatment. In return the 
Government has a right to expect of business the honest observance 
of Federal laws, cooperation in economic recovery, and the advance- 
ment of social justice. 

As representatives of the majority party of the United States 
the people look to us to shape the course of our Government. 
From the success of the past 5 years they have the right to ex- 
pect of us continued progress in the interest of the common wel- 
fare of our country and our people. When the New Deal came 
into office the emergency was grave. Revolutionary measures were 
necessary to save our people. Money had to be freely spent. Rev- 
enues were low, so the costs of the program were met by borrow- 
ing money. Despite the increase in our national debt our credit 
is secure. American Government bonds command a substantial 
premium in every market in the world. Nevertheless, with the 
passing of the more emergent phases of our recovery program we 
should look to an early balancing of the Federal Budget. In the 
absence of unforeseen foreign developments and with a checking 
of the present recession the Budget can be balanced. It can be 
done, however, only through a drastic curtailment of Federal ex- 
penditures and through a normal increase in Federal revenues. 

Necessarily, most of the cuts in governmental costs must come 
in the emergency activities. Such reductions are not easy to 
make. They will undoubtedly cause hardship during the difficult 
period of readjustment. However, the President has no alterna- 
tive. He must point to a balanced Budget. The Budget cannot 
remain permanently out of balance if our credit is to be secure. 

I assume that all of you are agreed that we must continue our 
program until our objectives are reached. I am certain all of you 
are thinking how best we may assist in the progress toward our 
goal. Entirely on my own initiative and without other sanction 
or approval, I offer for your consideration the following suggestions: 

1. The closer cooperation of business, agriculture, and labor with 
each other and with the Government in order to further economic 
recovery and the social objectives of the administration. 

2. As early a balancing of the Federal Budget as is consistent 
with our obligations. This can be accomplished by a drastic re- 
duction in emergency expenditures and a limitation of ordinary 
governmental costs to the fullest extent possible without seriously 
aopa ng essential public services or jeopardizing our national 
defense. 

3. A continuance of voluntary crop control, aided by soil-con- 
servation payments and other Government assistance, but crop 
reduction oniy so long as is necessary to sustain the purchasing 
power of agriculture. 
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4. The modification of existing revenue laws wherever necessary 
to relieve hardship or to eliminate unjust discrimination. 

5. The necessary administrative action to insure the continued 
private ownership and operation of our transportation system, 
with returns reasonably commensurate with the service rendered. 

6. A speedy ending of the internal feud of organized labor. 

7. The enactment of the necessary Federal legislation to end 
child labor and to establish a floor for wages in interstate indus- 
tries, 

8. The extension of our foreign commerce through continued 
negotiation of international trade agreements. 

9. Prudent strengthening of our national defense to guarantee 
the peace. 

Perhaps there may be some disagreement as to some of these 
suggestions. Probably all of you can offer additional proposals. 
This is not meant to be an all-inclusive program but rather an 
outline of some of the immediate objectives for which our people 
should strive. 

Tonight, as we glory in the achievements of the Democratic 
Party, we should not regard our work as completed but rather as 
only just begun. We have given the American people new hope, 
new courage. They are entering the new year with confidence. 
We cannot let them down. Let us rededicate ourselves to their 
service. Let it be known that for their happiness, their security, 
and their welfare we have just begun to fight. 


Address of Secretary of War Woodring at Luncheon 
Given in His Honor by Denver Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. HARRY H. WOODRING, AT DENVER, COLO., 
JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address of the Honorable Harry H. Woodring, Secretary of 
War, at the luncheon on Saturday, January 8, 1938, given 
in his honor by the Denver Chamber of Commerce: 


I take it that as Americans we all recognize that our material 
as well as our moral interests are deeply concerned in a peaceful, 
world. We recognize that our own problems of reduc- 
ing unemployment, providing more jobs at better wages, raising the 
standards of living are all made more difficult in a world 
beset by fear of war. We know money is going into unproductive 
armaments that ought to be used for productive purposes. We see 
business in other nations constantly handicapped by uncertainty. 
With our vast natural resources and our ocean barriers we are 
in a far more favorable situation than other countries. But 
favorably situated as we are, we know that bad conditions abroad 
react here at home. 

If we are interested in peace overseas, we are of course immensely 
more interested in peace in America. It is for this that we have 
primary responsibility. It is for this that we must put forth our 
greatest efforts. 

I share this interest with all Americans. But as head of one 
of our departments of national defense the problem comes home 
to me in a special way. I beg you to believe me when I say that 
we in the War Department 8 the burden of heavy taxes. 
While we are charged with maintaining an adequate national 
defense, we are deeply concerned in holding our expenditures to 
reasonable needs, Our desires here run with the desires of all 
good Americans. 

In order to determine what such reasonable needs must be, it 
is our duty in the War Dej to follow not merely policies 
adopted in Congress but trends of public opinion that finally are 
reflected in congressional action. If these policies and trends seem 
to us to increase — the hazard of war, then obviously we must 

more money on the national defense. If they seem to us 
to decrease that hazard, then we can safely hold down our 
expenditures. 

In what I have to say today, then, I shall assume that while we 
all are interested in world peace we are primarily and funda- 
mentally interested in maintaining a peaceful America. But I 
shall discuss the problems from the very practical standpoint of 
the head of a great Government department that must constantly 
make decisions involving large sums of money on the basis of 
national and congressional trends as we see them. If these trends, 
as I have just said, seem to reinforce our position, then we 
can safely adopt a certain policy for our defensive forces. If they 
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seem to leave us more exposed, then we are forced to another policy 
and much larger expenditures. 

As a background for this discussion I must review briefly some 
pertinent events of recent years. These years have seen the 
emergence of several dictatorships. Each dictatorship has an- 
nounced its own reasons for existence and proclaimed its own 
social and economic program. These reasons and pr we will 
not discuss today. What we are concerned with in connection 
with our own defense problems is the fact that for all intents and 
purposes these governments are organized on the basis of a military 
dictatorship. In each case the head of the government or the mili- 
tary group is supreme, It need not consult public opinion; which, 
in fact, is controlled by a complete censorship of the press and a 
pervasive organization for propaganda. In nearly every case the 
industrial life of the nation is centered upon building up a power- 
ful military machine. Raw material is usually ration Only so 
much is allotted for ordinary productive purposes as is not required 
by the military organization. The efforts for self-sufficiency are 
largely directed to the same end. The people are expected to en- 
dure a lower standard of living in order to increase the nation’s 
military efficiency. 

I recognize that all the dictatorships announce pacific inten- 
tions toward the rest of the world. I recognize that all of them 
insist that their armaments are either for defensive purposes or to 
pe weight to their 9 in upuang what they conceive to 

be their just rights. I recognize also that the same words 
may have different e FS to different persons or nations and 
that “just rights” may have an elastic interpretation. We have 
seen, for instance, one country justify her operations in another 
country on the ground that her just rights in that territory were 
denied. 

We have, then, a situation in which the great democracies, includ- 
ing our own, are living in the same world with powerful military 
autocracies. As realists we have to ask whether this fact means 
anything to us and whether our national policies should take it 
into the account. 

In the past the democracies have not always been devoted to 
peace. But for many years no democracy has resorted to war as an 
instrument of national policy. I suppose there is no neutral 
observer living today who would seriously contend that any 
democracy is a threat to world peace. There is not the slightest 
question that the democratic peoples loathe war. As the demo- 
cratic peoples control their governments, and as their governments 
can take no important steps in foreign policy without the support 
of public opinion, it has been inferred throughout the world that 
the democratic governments will go to almost any length to avoid 
armed conflict. 

The dictatorships are in a different position. Undoubtedly the 
mass of their people desire peace. A friend of mine brought this 
up with a central European statesman. He agreed. He said: “I 
have no doubt 90 percent of the people in the dictatorships hate 
war. But if the divisions are ordered to march, they march.” 

In other words, if the dictator or the dominant group comes to 
believe that the national interest—the nation’s just rights”—can 
best be served by war, then war can be made swiftly and unex- 
5 No parliament need be consulted, Public opinion may 

ded. Through a government-controlled press and radio 
the N can be told the nation has been attacked, the govern- 
ment treated with contempt, and war forced upon them. 

Before proceeding further with our review of events, let us pause 
for a moment to consider the significance of treaties and inter- 
national good faith in this modern age. It has been contended 
that the great democracies are naturally and selfishly for peace be- 
cause they do not need more or natural resources. They 
are the “haves,” whereas some of the dictatorships are deficient in 
these respects. They are the “have-nots,” and so are driven by 
economic necessity to disregard treaties and acquire more land at 
the expense of their neighbors. I have no time to discuss this 
point at length. I merely say in passing that whatever problem 
exists, it has been greatly exaggerated. Consider, for instance, the 
economic progress made by such countries as those of Scandinavia, 
which have scant resources and terri . Certainly some of the 
“have-not” nations are suffering in their standard of living, not 
because of scarcity of raw materials a because they are using 
their foreign exchange for armament. As they themselves have 
said, they are buying guns Instead of butter. 

The evidence, I think, indicates that questions of nationai pres- 
tige figure largely in both internal and external policies of the dic- 
tatorships. But whatever the driving force behind their policies, 
these governments have repeatedly shown an impatience with 
treaty oblagations that has resulted in the present trend. 

The great democracies are in a different frame of mind. They 
are not concerned with extending their prestige. But as democ- 
racies controlled by the people they are deeply concerned in a 
constantly impr standard of living. Such improvement can 
come only in an erly world in which treaties are observed and 
the fundamental decencies of international law are respected. The 
democracies have an overwhelming material as well as moral in- 
terest in a law-abiding world, just as every community in America 
has a material as well as a moral interest in the maintenance of 
what we call law and order within its bounds. So every viola- 
tion of a treaty, every act of international lawlessness has an 
effect far beyond its immediate results. It tends to break down 
the whole painfully worked out system of modern oe that 
is essential to nations and a prosperous wor 

With these facts in mind, consider the events to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago. As a matter of objective fact, there is 
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no question that the Japanese occupation of Manchuria in 1931 
was the g of a chain of events that led directly to much 
of the present difficulty in which the world finds itself. Four years 
later Germany announced its adoption of t and con- 
scription in violation of the Treaty of Versailles, and the next 
year the occupation of the Rhineland. I do not pass judgment 
on these events. There were circumstances in both instances that 
to outsiders seemed extenuating, and to the German people com- 
pletely justifying what was done. But I may call attention to the 
fact that whereas the Versailles Treaty was imposed upon Ger- 
many, and the Reich could plead that its armament provisions had 
not been fulfilled by other nations, the Locarno Treaty had been 
voluntarily accepted by the then German Government in return 
for certain definite advantages. 

In the same year with German conscription came the Italian 
attack upon Ethiopia, which was adjudged by the League of Na- 
tions a violation of the League Covenant which Italy had signed. 
This was followed by armed intervention in the civil war in Spain, 
and finally by the Japanese invasion of China. I need hardly re- 
mind you that the resulting trouble in the Mediterranean and the 
destruction of life and property in China not only have affected 
American interests but have contributed to world demoralization. 

It is a fair inference that this chain of events was in direct con- 
sequence of the success of Japan in setting up the State of Man- 
chukuo without affective objection from the democratic powers. 
Each incident has had repercussions on the world situation until 
today there is less reliance upon the sanctity of treaties, less trust 
in international good faith, less confidence upon which to build 
lasting prosperity, than there has been for generations. 

I am not one of those who believe there is any immediate dan- 
ger of a general war, or even that such a war is inevitable. But, 
in view of recent happenings, we would be derelict in our duty 
if we did not recognize the hazards in the world situation as now 
developing. At present the democracies are strongly pacifistic. 
They have not always been so. If pressed too far, a wave of indig- 
nation might sweep over them that would make it extremely diffi- 
cult to keep the peace. It is essential that continued aggression 
stop before things get out of hand. 

You may ask whether it is possible to check the progress of 
aggression without resorting to armed force, I believe it is. The 
foundation of a nation’s military strength is economic strength. 
In economic strength the democracies are far stronger than the 
autocracies. 

The potential strength of the great peace-loving nations is the 
essential stabilizing influence in the world today. But the mere 
existence of this potential strength is not enough, as has been 
demonstrated. Take a common illustration. If policemen were 
under strict orders never under any circumstances to use force, 
how effective would they be in maintaining order? If a nation 
were similarly bound never to resort to any sort of force, economic 
or military, except in case of the actual invasion of its territory, 
how long would its rights be respected in an anarchistic world? 

In the light of these considerations, what are we to think of 
the Ludlow proposal now pending before Congress to submit a 
constitutional amendment requiring a popular referendum upon 
a declaration of war except in case of actual invasion of our 
territory? 

With the purposes of its proponents, to make sure that we do 
not lightly enter upon a war, we must all sympathize. But I 
believe they have not thought through the consequences of such 
a constitutional change. Those consequences, I fear, would be 
the direct opposite of what is intended. The amendment would 
increase, not diminish, the danger of war. 

In the first place I might point out that the founding fathers 
had good reason for setting up a representative government instead 
of a pure democracy on the American continent. This was not 
done by accident, They recognized that the town meeting form 
of government had worked in small and limited areas in the past, 
but that it invariably had broken down when applied on a larger 
scale. It was impossible to get informed decisions in time to 
make a government operate successfully. 

These factors apply with especial force to such an emergency 
as a threatened war. Suppose a dictatorship, engaged in a dispute 
with the United States, should suddenly decide to cut off essential 
supplies by a blockade, Then under the proposed amendment 
Congress would have to debate and consider even submitting the 
proposition to a vote of the people; then the Nation must be 
transformed into a huge debating society and a ballot taken before 
the country could undertake to defend itself. What would happen 
in the meantime? 

Once more, why was representative government set up in this 
country? Why was provision made for a President and Congress 
if not because it was recognized that they would really represent 
the people and would be able to transact the business of the 
country more effectively than it could be transacted in any 
other way? 

The adoption of the amendment would be further notice to all 
aggressive nations that the United States had no intention of 
maintaining its position in the world. It would be notice that 
the general peace front had been weakened by the withdrawal of 
its most powerful member. It would deprive the President of any 
moral influence he might otherwise exert to stop aggressions that 
come closer and closer home. It would be a step toward conduct- 
ing delicate and important international relations by a debating 
society spread over a vast continent. 

In fast moving international affairs, with day-by-day changes, 
you would put your Government under a terrible handicap in 
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dealing with an autocrat if he knew your Executive and your 
Con were powerless to act. Under those circumstances you 
would be inviting continued aggression, which is the direct path 
to conflict. 

There should be no partisanship involved in dealing with this 
proposed war referendum nor in any discussion of our Nation's 
foreign affairs. Mr. Stimson, who served ably as Secretary of War 
and as Secretary of State under Republican administrations, has 
supported whole-heartedly the foreign policy of the present ad- 
ministration and has denounced emphatically the proposal to 
declare war by national referendum. 

In this connection I am happy to record my admiration for the 
courageous position taken by my fellow Kansan, Governor Landon. 
Though he is the national leader of the Republican Party, Mr. 
Landon spurned any fancied opportunity to make political capital 
out of an international incident. He fearlessly took his stand 
foursquare with the President and Secretary Hull, and notified the 
world of the essential unity of the American people in the conduct 
of foreign affairs. Mr. Landon not only supported the Govern- 
ment's foreign policy but he announced his emphatic opposition 
to the Ludlow amendment. The example of Governor Landon is 
one that every American may well follow. 

No; this country does not want war. But let us be practical, 
not sentimental, in our methods of avoiding it. Let us not tie 
the hands of the Executive, who is charged by the Constitution 
with the conduct of our foreign relations, and of Congress, which 
is charged with the final responsibility of declaring war. Let us 
be free to use first our powerful influence as an effective force for 
peace, with the hope it alone will make unnecessary the use of 
our immense potential military strength in any crisis. Let us not 
destroy its influence by assuring the world that we shall never use 
that strength and so invite increasing international lawlessness 
and anarchy. 

Let us keep ourselves in position to use our powerful influence 
when opportunity offers to uphold international good faith, de- 
cency, and order, in the knowledge that only in a world that 
respects these underlying principles can democracies survive. 


Religious Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
PA EY 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
CONSTITUTION HALL, JANUARY 10, 1938 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor I include the following address of Hon. 
Davin I. WatsH at a mass meeting on Religious Life, Consti- 
tution Hall, January 10, 1938: 


No American can look back upon the birth of our Nation and 
survey its material growth during the past 150 years without pro- 
found realization of how bounteous nature and nature’s God has 
been to us. Without the guidance and support of the Almighty 
all the vast edifice of might, power, and prosperity of which we 
boast today would crumble to nothing. 

In a gathering such as this, of all religious believers, it is fitting 
that we should all join together to pay to the Supreme Being the 
great fundamental duty that all religions, whatever their forms, 
owe to Him, namely, worship, gratitude, praise, and prayer. 

Let us here and now pause to lift our hearts in gratitude, praise, 
and prayer to our Creator and Provider, In acknowledging our in- 
debtedness, we beseech Him that we may continue to share His 
never-falling concern for the welfare of the great, numerous, and 
prosperous people of the varying religious creeds whom He has 
brought together on this continent for what, we confidently hope, 
the permanent uplifting of all mankind. 

Through this large gathering here tonight, representative of 
so many religions and varying religious beliefs, under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Religious Life in Washington, attention 
is focused upon the importance of religion in our personal and 
national life as the means of promoting peace, happiness, and 
contentment of our people. We are reminded also of the im- 
pediments to our material and spiritual welfare, arising out of 
lack of religious tolerance of one for another, 

The message which you have invited me to bring to you tonight 
cannot be more appropriately introduced than by recalling the 
inscription on one of the public buildings in this city containing 
a sentiment that applies both to nations and to men: “God made 
us neighbors; let justice make us friends.’ If every American 
Protestant, American Catholic, and American Jew could live this 
sentiment, they would not only give public manifestation of the 
sincerity of their religious belief, but they would indeed all really 
live in the sunlight of American liberty. 
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The progress of mankind through the centuries has given to 
us many priceless heritages. Outstanding among them all is what 
we call “religious liberty,” a short expression of two words, yet it 
covers a vast area of human experience and accumlated human 
wisdom. 

Religious liberty in America means that the State guarantees to 
every individual, freedom of conscience; that intermeddling by the 
civil authority with religious institutions, doctrines, disciplines, or 
exercises is absolutely forbidden. 

It is conceded by all classes of citizens who understand American 
political ideals that the civil power has wholly distinct functions, 
and must not hamper or restrain or interfere with religion. One 
covers the temporal sphere; the other the spiritual. The State is 
concerned about the citizen’s civic rights; religions make their ap- 
peal to God and to the moral instincts of mankind. Whether a 
man enters a house of worship of one of the religious bodies of the 
‘older tradition or the house of worship of a newer faith that is 
founded but yesterday or whether in his own private house he 
engages in prayer—all men, even the apparently irreligious, pray at 
times all are agreed that the State the civil authority—may not 
cross that threshold. 

Neither should one religious body, if the true spirit of religious 
freedom is to be lived, interfere with another or seek to restrain or 
direct it in any way. And right here comes the necessity of exer- 
cising restraint and suppressing a real temptation. Each man 
naturally feels strongly about the rightfulness of his own faith; 
and in proportion as he feels, so he must think that other men 
with other faiths are wrong. This was one of the defects in the 
Puritan’s philosophy, for, though deeply religious themselves, yet 
they were unwilling to recognize the religious rights of others. 
The spirit of the times—300 years ago—was a persecuting spirit. 
It was abroad in almost the whole world. There was everywhere 
the feeling that error—which was any belief that was not that of 
the government in power—must be stamped out by force. Indeed, 
it was not until the union of the States for the protection of their 
inalienable rights against the greed and jealousy of the Old World 
that the dawn of religious tolerance came to America. 

Thus it is that even today man is naturally tempted to set right 
those whom he thinks are and to save them from their error. 
The zealot must resist that temptation, must stifle it, and never al- 
low himself to go beyond gentle and loving persuasion of other men. 
And even in that he must be tactful, moderate, and ever mindful 
of the feelings of his neighbor. 

Religious liberty is the outgrowth of the long struggle of man- 
kind with religious persecutions. It is the outstanding victory for 
human dignity and human liberty won by the common man after 
the centuries he and his children had groaned under a contrary 
concept of States’ right and duty. 

It is the same spirit of tolerance that achieved religious freedom 
that alone can preserve religious freedom in the world. Tolerance 
is a beneficent word—one of the last and finest fruits of man’s 
long struggle upward from barbarism to grasp the torch of liberty. 
Tolerance is a word of healing; the great enlarger of the sympa- 
thies and the understanding. When that departs everything de- 
parts, and religious liberty and much else beside that we should 
cherish will be things of the past. 

May we not in this day of ease, luxury, and self-complacency take 
it altogether too much for granted that we shall continue to be 
fortunate; that ours is a land of destiny; that religious and civil 
liberty are secure; that our natural resources never will be ex- 
hausted; and our genius never dimmed. Yet there are many de- 
velopments of our time that may well give us concern and cause us 
to give heed to the need of eternal vigilance. 

Who would have dared predict a decade ago that almost over- 
night a nation of profoundly religious people would witness the 
attempt of their Government not only to suppress religious liberty 
but, indeed, to extinguish all religion? Yet, in Soviet Russia, a 
mother in her home with her children at her knee teaching her 
offspring the faith of their forefathers has been faced with the 
dread possibility of going to prison or paying a heavy fine and 
suffering the moral torture of seeing her child torn from her bosom 
and placed in a state school to be taught atheism. 

Who would have dreamed a dozen years ago that in this so-cailed 
age of enlightenment we should be witnessing in Germany today a 
persecution of religion as cruel and terrorizing as in the Dark Ages 
of bygone centuries? 

More and more challenging are the threats of those who will have 
no king but Caesar; and the thought of what they have accom- 
plished may well give us pause. In this very hour there are 
millions of people whose only choice is the will of a despot or 
imprisonment and death. Wherever throughout the world religion 
lies crushed today, tyranny is enthroned. 

Happily we are not threatened with the loss of religious freedom 
in America, but candor compels us to admit that we are suffering 
from a substantial loss of religion. Let us consider some inescap- 
able facts. In 1914, Dr. James A. Leuba, of Bryn Mawr College, 
made a detailed investigation of religion in American institutions 
of higher learning which revealed that of the students entering 
college as believers, scarcely half of them were still believers at 
the time of graduation. In 1933—20 years later—he made another 
survey, the results of which were published in Harper’s Magazine 
in August 1934. In one typical “large” university, only 20 percent 
of the seniors were believers. In another college which he did not 
moe by name, only 5 percent of the seniors believed in immor- 
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Dr. Leuba’s survey shows that antireligious education is coming, 
more and more, to prevail in high schools as well as colleges. 
For instance, in 1914, he found in college A that 89 percent of 
the new students enrolling as freshmen were believers. But in 
1933, only 42 percent were believers. This would strongly tend to 
indicate that, during the past two decades, antireligious instruc- 
tion has been seeping down into the secondary schools from the 
colleges. Any impartial survey of the type of instruction being 
widely infiltrated into high schools will confirm this conclusion, 

This record of decline in religious beliefs in young men and 
women in our schools and colleges is but one of many symptoms 
of religious decline in our Nation at large. We see it in the 
decline in church ettendance and in the decline of religious 
instructions and training of the children in the home. 

The late President Coolidge stated a great truism when he said: 
“The government of a country never gets ahead of the religion of 
a country. There is no way by which we can substitute the au- 
thority of the law for the virtue of man. The real reforms which 
society in these days is seeking will come as a result of our 
religious convictions, or they will not come at all.” 

Some years ago, in an address to the people of the Philippine 
Islands, the late Governor General Wood remarked: “One fact is 
made plain by the study of history. The first sign of decadence 
in a people Is the neglect of religion.” 

In days of old the battle cry was “Pro aris et pro focis” (for 
our altars and our firesides); later it became simply “for our fire- 
— and the people buried their altars and insured their own 

oom. 

In the early years of this country the cry “for our altars and our 
firesides” was ever upon the lips of those who would best serve 
the interests of their people. Today, however, we must admit with 
— that the altar has lost its place of honor in the Nation's 

The service to society, to stable government, and to democratic 
institutions that religion can give, aye, must give, by stimulating 
the spiritual nature of man and nourishing spiritual ideals nat- 
ural to the human heart, is a task ample and absorbing enough 
for all without nourishing the spirit of intolerance. It is in the 
light of the noble moral forces of justice and charity that reli- 


but there is one point on which all may well agree: That tho 

religious-minded people of this country should be as one in op- 

poeg the efforts of those who would make this Nation a godless 
ation. 

Men and women of all beliefs, let us resolve tonight 
to put an end to the jeers and bywords of the unbelievers who 
too frequently in the past had cause to cry out, “See how these 
Christians hate one another.” Let not our petty jealousies, angry 
words, long-continued feuds, unceasing and jarring discords longer 
permit unbelievers to look askance at the believer in the Almighty 
and to look upon the of Christ as impractical and out- 
of-date. Let us not give them even remote justification for their 
criticisms epitomized in the expression, “See how these Christians 
hate one another.” 

I conclude with the words of the Apostle John, whom, the Holy 
Scripture states, Jesus loved exceedingly, and who was one of 
the four evangelists. He lived to a very old age, and, indeed, 
until so feeble that he could scarcely be carried to worship with 
his fellow disciples. Not being able to make a long discourse, he 
said at each meeting of the brethren, “Love one another.” At last 
the disciples and brethren grew weary of hearing the same words 
and said, Master, why do you always say the same thing?” The 
answer John gave was worthy of him, “Because it is the com- 
mandment of the Lord; do this alone and it is enough.” In these 
words of John we have the solution of all those problems of life 
which breathe hatred and strife among men and religions and 
divide nation against nation. 


A Tribute to Newton D. Baker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE GULFPORT (MISS.) LEGIONNAIRE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following brief and timely 
editorial from the Gulfport Legionnaire, a publication pub- 
lished by the Joe Graham Post of the American Legion of 
the Department of Mississippi. 

Truly Newton D. Baker was an outstanding American fig- 
He played a part in the World War period that cer- 


ure, 
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tainly could not have been more admirably played by any 
other American. The editorial was written by Mr. J. O. 
Jones, a veteran of that memorable conflict and the able and 
efficient editor and publisher of the Gulfport Legionnaire. 
Because of my approval of the sentiment expressed in the 
editorial and in appreciation of this post and its fine publica- 
tion, I offer it for the Recorp where it might be more widely 
read. 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War under the late President Wil- 
son, answered the final summons of the Supreme Commander of us 
ali on Christmas Day 1937. A great American has gone. A man of 
small stature but of great courage and perseverance; many of us 
can still vividly remember seeing him in the front-line trenches, 
where he insisted upon going just to see how things were done. 

the war Secretary Baker made frequent trips to France. 
It was our privilege to see him there and hear him speak. The well- 
being and comfort of the soldiers of the American Army were ever 
close to his heart. Under his direction the greatest army of our 
history was raised, trained, supplied, and transported 3,000 miles to 
the battlefields of France, there in a few short months to turn the 
tide toward victory. 

Newton D. Baker, at heart, was a pacifist. But when war came 
duty to self and God and country called and he more than did 
his duty. 

Secretary Baker in 1918 commanded armies which numbered mil- 
lions, armies engaged in operations from Siberia and the Far 
East around the world to the far-flung battle lines of the western 
front, armies at home and abroad, all coordinated together under 
his able and efficient direction, for the sole purpose of winning the 
war. And Newton D. Baker was a civilian. He never wore a uni- 
form; It did not take a uniform to make a hero of this simple, 
courageous, American gentleman. 

So we of the American Legion are proud to call Newton D. Baker 
comrade. We salute the departing spirit of a great American 
patriot. God give him rest from his labors for us and for our 
country. 


Wildlife Restoration for Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 4, 1938 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to unanimous 
consent granted me by the House to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include therein a short state- 
ment giving reasons for the necessity of extending aid of 
the Federal Government to Puerto Rico, and other Terri- 
tories, in wildlife-restoration projects. 

Those who have studied and investigated this condition in 
the island demonstrate the importance of the extension to 
Puerto Rico of Public Law No. 415, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
“To provide that the United States shall aid the States in 
wildlife-restoration projects, and for other purposes.” 
Therefore, I introduced the following bill: 

IH. R. 8780, 75th Cong., 2d sess.] 

A bill to extend the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in wildlife- 
restoration projects, and for other purposes“, approved Septem- 
ber 2, 1937, to the District of Columbia or any Territory or 
possession of the United States 
Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act entitled “An 

act to provide that the United States shall aid the States in wild- 

life-restoration projects, and for other purposes” approved Sep- 

tember 2, 1937, be amended by adding a new section after section 8, 

to read as follows: 

“Src. 8 (a). The term ‘State’, as used in this act, shall mean any 
State of the United States or the District of Columbia or any Terri- 
tory or possession of the United States.” 

Among the authorities who paid attention to this subject 
was the former commissioner of education, Dr. Jose Padin. 

The best general accounts on the birds of Puerto Rico are 
the monographs written by Alexander Wetmore, the first 
one published in 1916 as Bulletin 326 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, dealing chiefly with the economic 
aspects of the subject, and parts 3 and 4 of volume IX of the 
Scientific Survey of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, pub- 
lished in 1927. These two monographs contain a complete 
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list of all the birds reported from Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Every bird lover in our country should own 
the volumes by Wetmore. Prof. Stuart T. Danforth, of the 
College of Agriculture, has written extensively on our bird 
life and has made substantial contributions to its knowl- 
edge. In his most recent work Wetmore includes 188 species 
and subspecies of birds for this region. Twenty-six of these 
are exclusively Puerto Rican, five of them extinct, probably 
prehistoric. 

The 21 local forms should be the object of special study. 
The list comprises the most abundant and widely distrib- 
uted species in Puerto Rico, the honey creeper or reinita“; 
some extremely interesting for their beauty, size, or rarity, 
such as the spindalis or “reina mora,” the euphonia or 
“jilguero,” the lizard cuckoo or “pajaro bobo,” the tody or 
“San Pedrito,” the humming birds, and others. 

Please note that these 21 species and subspecies are all 
land birds. 

Wetmore lists also 61 migrants that visit the island from 
the mainland of North America. 

You will note that more than half of this winter migrants 
from the continent are waterfowl, general sea birds. An- 
other important group is formed by the warblers, 18 species. 

After you have acquired a good general knowledge of the 
birds of Puerto Rico, it might be advisable to take up some 
group of species study. I offer the following suggestions: 

(1) The sea birds; (2) the land birds; (3) the birds pe- 
culiar to Puerto Rico; (4) the winter migrants from the 
continent; (5) the wild ducks; (6) the warblers; (7) the 
birds beneficial to agriculture; (8) the birds injurious to 
agriculture. 

This list might be increased indefinitely. 

In learning to recognize birds, it might be useful to fol- 
low this process: (a) form and color, (b) flight, (e) song and 
call. You can tell the pelican at sight by its form and easy 
flight. It seems to float in the air like a balloon. The 
Puerto Rican blackbird is easily distinguished by its color, 
the humming birds by their small size and peculiar vibra- 
tory motion, and the mocking birds by their song. When 
you have mastered all three of these avenues of informa- 
tion, bird detection becomes a very agreeable and profitable 
sport. 

The blackbirds, the pelicans, and the sandpipers are gen- 
erally found in flocks. The humming birds and kingbirds 
are aggressive individualists, almost always found alone. 
The honey creepers frequently go in pairs. The lizard 
cuckoo, despite its large size, long tail, and tameness, is very 
difficult to see, because in going through the trees it stays 
in the densest foliage and makes long pauses in its progress. 
The todies are very friendly around Coamo Springs, but else- 
where are rarely seen. Wetmore says: 

If there be gnomes and elves in our world of birds, among them 
are the tiny todies, whose long, spadelike bills, light eyes, brilliant 
plumage, and peculiar mannerisms make them the dwarfs and 
hobgoblins of the West Indian forests. Though brilliantly colored, 
they are inconspicuous, for their green banks blend with the 
perennial green of the leaves amid which they are found, and even 
the brilliant red of the throat may be mistaken for some highly 
colored berry. 

When you see a new bird, it is advisable to write down 
at once a full description of it—size, form, color—and to 
check it up with the key at the earliest opportunity. 

After you learn to recognize birds at sight, you should 
pay special attention to their habits, when and where they 
nest, how they build them, how many eggs they lay, what 
they eat, and so forth. In the case of the winter migrants, 
you should know the approximate date of their arrival and 
departure. 

The winter migration from the northern to the southern 
hemisphere begins in July with the swallows and ends in 
November with some of the aquatic species. The young birds 
come south first followed at intervals by their parents. The 
journey is generally made by stages, stopping and feeding 
on the way, flying sometimes by day, sometimes by night. 
The species that winter in Puerto Rico come by way of Florida, 
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Cuba, and Santo Domingo. A few linger here a while and go 
on to the Lesser Antilles and to South America. 

The fact of migration has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Birds go home to breed. Why they should go to 
their ancestral haunt to rear their young is one of the 
things which science has yet to account for. But they do, 
and that is the important point to remember. After the 
breeding season is over and the family has increased, threat- 
ening winter, with its scarcity of food, may have forced many 
species ages ago to disperse to go farther south, where insect 
life is abundant during the northern cold season. Some 
species travel very far to reach their winter quarters. The 
bobolink changes its plumage and flies 5,000 miles to spend 
the winter in Paraguay. The whistling plover breeds on the 
shores of the Arctic Sea and spends the winter in Patagonia, 
a semiannual journey of 8,000 miles. 

The trip to Puerto Rico takes from a month to 6 weeks, 
over probably one of the safest routes. The birds that fly 
across the Gulf of Mexico face greater risks. Thousands die 
in the journey, blown out of their route by unfavorable winds, 
smashed against lighthouses. 

If you take up the subject of bird migration, you will find 
in it sufficient dramatic interest to thrill you. 

Of our winter visitants, the belted kingfisher arrives about 
the middle of October and stays until the middle of April. 
The warblers remain, on an average, from December to 
April, although some species have been reported as early as 
September. Wetmore gives dates of arrival and departure 
for the species observed by him and other students of our 
bird life. If you take up the study of our migrants, you 
should note carefully the date when you first see each 
species. 

Birds of a feather flock together. Those of you who have 
studied birds in the continent will be surprised at the rela- 
tively few individuals of each species which flock together in 
Puerto Rico. I suspect that our bird population is thinning 
down rapidly. From that to total extinction of some species 
there is only one step. Some of you may want to study that 
problem. A few species that used to live in the aboriginal 
forests have adapted themselves to the new environment and 
are now found in the coffee plantations, but with the dis- 
appearance of the coffee plantations their existence is once 
more threatened. 

It would be difficult to over-emphasize the importance of 
the extension of this legislation to Puerto Rico. If we do 


not do something soon to protect our birds and trees from 


wanton destruction, life in this island will become intolerable. 


The Ludlow Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS, OF NEW YORK, 
RELATIVE TO THE LUDLOW AMENDMENT 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I submit the following statement on 
the Ludlow resolution: 


In reply to your recent expression on the Ludlow resolution, I 
am sorry that I could not agree with the many fine people who 
wrote me regarding the probable effect of this measure. 

After a great deal of earnest thought and respectful attention to 
the advocates of the measure, I was convinced that the Ludlow 
resolution, if placed in the Constitution, would so lower the pres- 
tige of our country in certain sections of the world and so handi- 
cap those charged with the responsibility of conducting our foreign 
relations as to invite depredations and indignities which might 
lead to war. 

May I also say as a soldier who served in the World War and was 
wounded in action, that because I believe the Ludlow resolution 
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would more likely lead to trouble than prevent it, I am opposed to 
it. I certainly cannot think of any situation at the present time 
under which I would vote for war other than an attack upon our 
country internally. I am opposed to increasing our battleships, 
and feel that I am as strongly for peace as you arc. War is so 
abhorrent to all of us that we are reluctant to give any President, 
Secretary of State, or Co! the power to plunge us into it. A 
government of 130,000,000 people, however, must function through 
its chosen executives. It seems to me that our best safcguard is a 
strong and enlightened opinion, resolute to resist propaganda, 
demagoguery, madness, and hysteria. Moreover, I see no possibility 
of our country going to war at the present time. 

The matter was fully debated on the floor of the House for over 
a week and among those who have expressed considered and ma- 
ture opposition to the proposal were Speaker BANKHEAD, Majority 
Leader RAYBURN, Minority Leader SNELL, and besides the adminis- 
tration, former Governor Landon, of Kansas, and former Secretary 
of State Stimson, who served in the last Republican Cabinet. 

I respect your views and certainly share your desire for peace, 
but I could not reach the same conclusion the probable 
results of Mr. Luptow’s resolution. Realizing your interest in the 
matter, I take pleasure in including for your information a reprint 
of an editorial in the Christian Century, together with statements 
from the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


[Reprint of editorial on the Ludlow amendment in the Christian 
Century (weekly) of January 5, 1938] 

One of the most important debates in the history of American 
Government will open in Congress next week. An amendment to 
the Constitution, formulated by Representative Louis LUDLOW of 
Indiana, will be under consideration. Should this amendment se- 
cure the necessary two-thirds majority of both houses, and subse- 
quently be ratified by three-fourths of the States, Congress will be 
stripped of the most important power now in its 5 
power to make war. Except in case of invasion, the Uni States 
will be prohibited from going to war until after a popular refer- 
endum has approved that decision. Lines are already being drawn 
for one of the most spectacular struggles ever to take place on the 
fioors of Congress. Supporting the amendment are such peace 
organizations as the National Council for the Prevention of War, 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and the Emergency Peace Campaign. 
Already the President and his Secretary of State have announced 
their opposition. 

The Ludlow amendment, as our readers are aware, is no new 
proposal. It was first introduced 3 years ago. And long before 
Mr. LupLow formulated his resolution, other resolutions having a 
similar policy in view had been placed before Congress. The Fra- 
zier amendment, also requiring a war referendum, has been sup- 
ported by certain peace societies for many years. In the period 
preceding America’s entrance into the World War, a number of 
referendum amendments were submitted, among their sponsors 
being the elder Charles A. Lindbergh and the elder Robert M. 
La Follette. At the present time, it should be noted, there are 
referendum amendments sponsored by Senators NYE, La FOLLETTE, 
CLARK, and Capper before the Judiciary Committee of the upper 
House. Should the Ludlow amendment pass the House of its 
origin, it is likely that one of these other drafts—which differ by 
authorizing immediate military action on the invasion of “any 
8 or Caribbean nation! - would be substituted in 
the ate. 

But the startling difference between other proposed amendments 
and that introduced by Co Lupiow lies in the fact that 
the others have slumbered or died in committee, while the Lud- 
low amendment has forced its way to the 8 floor of Congress. 
It has done so on the written demand 218 Congressmen—a 
reflection of public sentiment which has astonished the adminis- 
tration. In a telegram sent to the President on December 20 
former Governor Landon excoriated the action of the Co en 
as “demagogic playing of politics at the expense of the country's 
unity in dangerous situations such as now confront us.” Mr. 
Roosevelt promptly, and naturally, responded with appreciation. 
Yet it is about as sure as anything political can be that very few 
of those 218 Congressmen would have acted to blast this amend- 
ment out of committee unless they had believed that an important 
segment of opinion in their home districts demanded that they 
do 80. 

The unprecedented exchange of telegrams between Mr. Landon 
and Mr. Roosevelt may serve, however, to forecast the general na- 
ture of the debate which is about to rivet the attention of the 
Nation. Two principal questions, it appears, are about to be con- 
sidered, both in Congress and in the wider forum of public opin- 
ion. First, is the referendum principle in the Ludlow amendment 
one which may wisely be inserted in the Constitution? Second, 
is the action of the Members of the House in bringing this measure 
forward at this time patriotic? 

In view of the article “Let the People Vote on War!” contributed 
to last week's issue of the Christian Century by the executive 
secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, Harold E. Fey, it is 
unnecessary to recite in detail the arguments in favor of the 
Ludlow amendment. In essence, these reduce to a claim that 
such an amendment would carry the democratic process another 
step forward by giving the people immediate control over the most 
important decision which a nation can make, and that the pres- 
ence of such a provision in the Constitution would impose a salu- 
tary caution on the President in his conduct of foreign affairs. 
Although they have never said so explicitly, it is probable that 
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many leaders of the peace societies the amendment also 
believe that it would, if enacted, make it virtually impossible for 
the United States to go to war. It is on this basis, it is under- 
stood, that the late Secretary Kellogg gave the proposal for a war 
referendum his approval. 

No one in his right mind would dismiss any of these aims as 
of minor consequence. Nevertheless, the Christian Century must 
express its belief that enactment of a war referendum amendment 
would weaken, rather than extend, the authority of democracy 
in this country; would render the conduct of our foreign affairs 
subject to greater, rather than Jess, disturbance from unbridled 
passion; and would increase the danger of resort in crisis to a 
Fascist dictatorship. We do not take very seriously the sort of 
hypothetical military arguments which former Secretary Stimson 
has used, in a letter to the New York Times, to prove the danger 
in which our cities would lie while a referendum was in process 
of being taken. Plenty of technical testimony is available on the 
other side of that argument. But the considerations which we 
have outlined are sufficient to convince us that the Nation should 
not adopt the principle of the Ludlow amendment. 

Let us look at these considerations in order. 

First, we believe that enactment of a war-referendum amend- 
ment would weaken, rather than extend, the authority of democ- 
racy in this country. The United States is a democracy employ- 
ing a representative form of government to conduct its affairs. 
American democracy could not function in any other way; a town 
meeting form of government is out of the question. But a rep- 
resentative democracy requires, for its successful functioning, a 
full sense of responsibility on the part of the representatives. It 
is at exactly this point that, in recent years, American govern- 
ment has disclosed its greatest weakness. Such an Executive as 
Mr. Roosevelt has been widely accused of dictatorial ambitions 
when much that he has done savoring of one-man rule has been 
forced by the notorious tendency of the legislative branch to pass 
the buck. Healthy government, under the American system, calls 
for legislative representatives who will act at the dictate of con- 
science and in the light of their patriotic understanding, holding 
themselves ready at all times to answer to their constituents for 
the justification of their acts. The farther we get away from 
this, the more dubious becomes the outlook for the American 
form of government. Yet the Ludlow amendment, and the others 
like it, propose to relieve the Representative of all responsibility in 
the most vital decision he is ever called upon to make. By so 
doing, it must inevitably weaken his sense of responsibilty regard- 
ing lesser decisions. The principle of the amendment is, in other 
words, subversive of that other principle upon which the American 
Nation rests—representative government. 

Second, we believe that the enactment of such an amendment 
would render the conduct of our foreign affairs subject to greater, 
rather than less, disturbance from unbridled passion. The reason 
is plain. If the United States is to engage in foreign relations at 
all, times are bound to come when the interests of this country 
will run counter to the interests of some other country or coun- 
tries. When those times come, the President and those who act 
as his agents in conducting foreign policy will undoubtedly seek 
a peaceful composition. Nevertheless, if a war referendum pro- 
vision stands in the Constitution, they must be aware from the 
first moment of tension of the necessity of beginning to influence 
the opinion of the American public, so that in the remote and 
tragic event of a final break, there could be no question of a 
popular mandate in support of the administration’s policy. In 
other words, with this amendment in the Constitution no admin- 
istration could conduct any foreign policy at all without subject- 
ing the American people to a constant barrage of propaganda in 
support of that. policy. The more delicate the relations involved 
the more powerful that propaganda barrage would have to be 
made. The result would be fatal to the poise of the American 

eople. 

p Third, we believe that enactment of an amendment of this 
nature would increase the danger of resort in crisis to a Fascist 
dictatorship. The words are not used loosely, as in the fashion 
in too much current debate. To see the reality of this danger, 
only a little reflection is needed on the state of affairs which 
would exist after the provisions of a referendum amendment had 
been observed. Let it be supposed that, for any reason, Congress 
should decide to take such a referendum. If the outcome should 
be overwhelmingly in support of the policy of the administration, 
no great strain on our political institutions need follow. But 
should the outcome be against the administration’s policies, or 
even tolerably close, the temptation to set up an iron-clad military 
dictatorship would be irresistible. What else, under such cir- 
cumstances, could a President do? No alternative, save yr si 
would be available to an administration defeated on such a refer- 
endum. And an administration which carried such a referendum, 
but with a sizable minority registered against it, would regard it 
as impossible to pursue its course further without first seeing that 
minority reduced to impotence. In other words, the only basis 
on which a war referendum could safely be put into the Constitu- 
tion would be on the understanding that it would never be used, 
that the Government would never become involved in a war crisis. 
We see no enco ent in the conditions of the modern world 
for establishing a fundamental policy of our Government on any 
such hypothesis. 

For these reasons this paper opposes the enactment of the Ludlow 
amendment. When it is claimed, however, that Congress has no 
business to consider such an amendment, that is a different matter. 
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Congress has a responsibility to consider any proposal which an 
important group of citizens believes to bear upon the national 
welfare; and when there seems to be evidence, as in this case, of a 
disposition to smother in committee important proposals with 
regard to national policy, then it is a true patriotic instance which 
moves a representative to bring about open discusson on the floor 
of Congress. 

In this particular case it has done no harm and some good to 
have the Ludlow amendment brought up while the administration 
has been dealing with the Panay case. There are disquieting indi- 
cations of military- and naval-mindedness in the White House and 
State Department which make salutary such a reminder of the 
Nation's peace-mindedness as are the 218 congressional signatures 
to the Ludlow resolution. Mr. Landon’s contention that “politics 
ceases at the water’s edge“ is not, as he asserts, a “grand principle” 
of American government. It is nonsense. Worse, it is an attack 
on good government. The idea that any administration’s conduct 
of foreign affairs is to be exempt from public expression of dissent, 
and even from extensive public debate, is pernicious. If that were 
true, the preservation of American democracy would require that 
all conduct of foreign affairs be taken out of the hands of the 
Executive. But it is not true. 

The highest patriotism requires that the Nation’s foreign policy 
be constantly scrutinizer, discussed, and subjected to review. The 
constitutional provision requiring assent by the Senate to treaties 
negotiated by the Executive plants that principle in the heart of 
the Constitution. Accordingly the consideration of the present 
administration’s foreign policy which is certain to accompany 
debate on the Ludlow resolution will make for good in our national 
life. There is no reason to lament, but good reason to approve, 
congressional action on the war-referendum amendment at this 
time. But we believe that full debate will make it clear to the 
Nation, as well as to the Nation's representatives, that the policy 
involved in the proposed amendment is a mistaken one. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. O., January 9, 1938. 
To Members of Congress, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: Daniel J. Doherty, national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, on January 8, 1938, issued the following statement 
relative to the position of the American Legion on the proposed 
Ludlow amendment: 

“The proposed Ludlow amendment contemplates a serious and 
substantial departure from an and tried plan of govern- 
ment whereby the responsibility for making one of the most vital 
decisions affecting our Nation is reposed in the duly chosen repre- 
sentatives of the American people. 

“The present is no time to make a questionable experiment in 
the most delicate and far-reaching function that a government 
can be called upon to exercise. No sound reason for such a 
change has been advanced. In truth, none exists. Today, more 
than ever before, we must exemplify faith and confidence in the 
American form of government. 

“The proposed amendment would seriously impair the functions 
and utility of our Department of State; the first line of our 
national defense. Under its terms, the entire operation of our 
national defense would be held in abeyance until a decision based 
on the referendum could be made. The necessary delay entailed 
at so crucial a time and in the circumstances requiring such a 
referendum would be fatal and jeopardize the safety of the 
nation. The procedure suggested by the proposed legislation would 
be cumbersome in operation. Productive of dissension and con- 
fusion and in the final analysis result in a divided nation. At 
best, the decision would be a majority one. 

“The proposed amendment implies lack of confidence on the part 
of our people in their congressional representatives. This is not 
in accord with the facts. Other nations would readily interpret 
it as a sign of weakness. 

“It is impractical, would tend to destroy our whole plan of 
national defense and without question would invite war. 

“World conditions today demand more than ever an adequate 
national defense so long advocated by the American Legion as an 
essential factor for peace, and m the event of war, an assurance 
of the means to protect the lives of our citizens. Preserve our ter- 
ritorial integrity and properly equip those upon whom the burden 
of actual warfare rests.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
Signed) JoHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Director, National Legislative Committee. 


STATEMENT FROM MILLARD W. RICE, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, ON BEHALF 
OF 25 NATIONAL OFFICERS AND COUNCIL MEMBERS AND FROM 33 
DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS, EXPRESSING OPPOSITION TO THE LUDLOW 
AMENDMENT UPON THE GROUNDS THAT ITS ADOPTION WOULD: 


1. Invite aggressor nations flagrantly to violate the rights of the 
United States (and probably of other American countries in dis- 
regard of the Monroe Doctrine) and thus lead to wars otherwise 
avoidable rather than being any assurance of peace. 

2. Make it very difficult for the President (and State Depart- 
ment) effectively to negotiate agreements with other nations de- 
signed toward world peace, and thus discourage friendly and 
orderly intercourse among nations. 
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3. Subject the people of the United States to conflicting intensive 
propaganda campaigns designed to inflame a majority to vote for 
war and to arouse the embittered resistance of the minority in 
various sections of the country against the effective conduct of any 
such unavoidable war. 

4. Be inconsistent with and destructive of our Constitution’s 
fundamental principle of a responsible representative form of 
government. 

5. Weaken the defense of our Nation, be dangerous for the peace 
of America, inopportune, impracticable, unsound, unworkable. 

6. Encourage undeclared warfare. 


Business Shadow Traced to Cut in Excess Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 6, 1938 


ARTICLE BY FELIX T. COTTEN IN THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I want to commend this news- 
paper correspondent in going into the economic fundamentals 
and the basic monetary principles which enter into this in- 
dustrial crisis, and without a consideration of which the cause 
of this depression cannot be explained. 

This newspaper correspondent has not been content to 
speak in terms of meaningless generalities, nor to repeat 
stock-in-trade explanations, nor to write of vague business 
fears and apprehensions, high wages, or the payment of the 
bonus, but has gone deep to the source of the cause and 
shown the controlling factors operating. 

The currency system of this country is made up of a 
medley and confusion of private, public, and quasi-public 
agencies—the private Federal Reserve banks—and the gov- 
ernmental Department of the Treasury, with different mone- 
tary boards and commission, all operating through ramify- 
ing, intricate entanglements. 

This delving Philadelphia newspaper reporter has alone 
been able to pierce the veil and single out, identify, and point 
to the monetary movements operating under the cover of the 
intricacies of the Federal Reserve System, which financiers 
will not and some statesmen cannot see, and which were 
defying the scrutiny of the proverbial “Philadelphia lawyer.” 

I congratulate reporter Felix T. Cotten both for his in- 
dustry and painstaking research and his ability to distin- 
guish between negligible facts and controlling and positive 
economic factors, as well as his frank and open discussion of 
the orders of the Federal Reserve Board, increasing reserves 
and decreasing currency and credit, and operating with the 
certainty of cause and effect to bring monetary deflation and 
the relapse of the depression. 

The following is the newspaper article referred to: 

[From the Philadelphia Record, January 2, 1938] 


Business SHADOW TRACED ro CUT IN Excess RESERVES— RESERVE 
Action Wiren Our 30 BILLIONS OF POTENTIAL CREDIT; MARKET 
BREAKS AND RECESSION FOLLOWED QUICKLY 


(By Felix T. Cotten, Record's Washington Bureau) 


WASHINGTON, Jan 2.—The Federal Reserve Board order of 
January 30 doubling member bank reserve requirements threw a 
shadow over the business picture for the entire year and affected 
every subsequent move by either the Reserve Board or the Treas- 
ury relating to credit. 

This drastic order was the culmination of a program of credit 
contraction begun the previous summer, including a 50-percent 
increase in reserve requirements and inauguration of good sterili- 
zation. 

BOND PRICES WAVER 

The second reserve requirements hike in the spring increased 
to $3,000,000,000 the amount of commercial bank funds tied up 
and wiped out more than $30,000,000,000 of potential credit ex- 

ansion, 

p Thus by this huge “money freezing” the Reserve Board, under 
the direction of Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, once regarded as a 
liberal, went the whole way in using its power. 


One early result was that interest rates, both short term and 
long term, began to rise. Banks—particularly large ones—sold 
Government securities largely from necessity of meeting the re- 
serve requirement increases. 


CRITICISM IGNORED 


The result was a drastic break in Government bond prices. 
To try to check the break, the Treasury in March bought $115,- 
000,000 of Government securities for its various trust funds, and 
the Federal Reserve open-market committee absorbed $103,000,000 
of Government bonds. 

The effect of Government bond price break was carried into cor- 
porate issues and gave a shock to the new issue market, to stock 
prices, and to business generally. Despite widespread criticism 
the Reserve Board doggedly stuck by its program, although it 
back-tracked in indirect ways. 

When the $218,000,000 of March Government securities purchases 
failed to halt the bond-market break the Federal Reserve open- 
market committee abandoned the process of shifting from Treas- 
ury bills and notes into bonds, and during April brought $96,000,- 
000 of Government securities. 

When a new break in both bond and stock markets developed in 
August, the Reserve Board prodded Reserve banks into reducing 
rediscount rates. Since the rates were not reduced to the pre- 
9 short-term rate level, however, the psychological effect was 

SHORT-TERM RATE SOARS 


The Government's short-term rate, which under the stimulus 
of the May 1 reserve requirements increase had risen in April to 
the highest point in years, again soared. 

The open-market committee then arranged with the Treasury 
for desterilization of $300,000,000 of gold, cutting the “cold stor- 
age” gold fund from $1,385,000,000 down to $1,085,000,000. 

It also authorized a new Government securities buying program 
confined to Treasury short-term paper. 

The announced purpose of this credit easing move was to avert 
a “squeeze” in the money market due to the fall in money in cir- 
culation, Probably the main motive was to try to slow down the 
stock-market break. 


BOND MARKET STRENGTHENED 


Although the action had no effect on the stock market, it 
strengthened the Government bond market. Interest rates were 
lowered again when the open-market committee, in November, 
bought $38,000,000 of Treasury bills and notes, increasing Reserve 
bank holdings of Government securities to $2,564,000,000. 

The gold movement, meanwhile, was reversed, and the 
some weeks ago began to export gold. The sterilization fund, which 
after September 12 climbed back to $1,272,000,000, has been re- 
duced by exports to $1,227,000,000. 

In some respects, the Reserve Board’s credit tightening program 
proved to be one of the year’s biggest miscalculations. Last Janu- 
ary the board had the future blueprinted down to the last detail. 

Short-term interest rates, the Board admitted, would go up, but 
long-term rates would not; they would merely not go down further, 
Member bank excess reserves on May 1 would be reduced to $500,- 
000,000, and thereafter they could be made to disappear entirely 
at pleasure. 

CITED AS SLUMP CAUSE 


As a result of the Government securities buying program, and 
the Treasury action in allowing its working balance to decline, 
excess reserves on May 1 were around the $1,000,000,000 figure, and 
have risen since. 

In the course of its efforts to ease credit last September, the 
Reserve Board made installment paper eligible for rediscount at 
Federal Reserve banks. 


The Item Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1938 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am happy that our sub- 
committee could agree upon and secure the approval of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the proposal which will give to the President the authority 
to veto specific items in appropriation bills. 

Nothing could have been so persuasive of the need for this 
power as the debate which occurred on the Independent 
Offices bill today. Efforts were made to eliminate the funds 
for the National Labor Relations Board because they were 
alleged to have acted arbitrarily with some corporation in 
California; efforts were made to curtail the appropriation for 
the Tariff Commission because their activities have been al- 
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legedly hurtful to the boot and shoe industry of Massachu- 
setts, the pottery industry of Ohio, and the wool producers 
of South Dakota. At least a score of Members have prefaced 
their remarks during the last 2 days of debate on this bill 
by referring to “their districts,” “their constituents,” “their 
people,” or “their States.” On every hand one discerns this 
emphasis on local interests. If further examples are needed 
to indicate this allegiance to local interest, the discussion on 
Rural Electrification, on Civilian Conservation camps, and 
other elements in this bill will provide them. 

In view of this devotion to our own interests we so often 
overlook or disregard the national interest. So long as this 
narrowed viewpoint obtains, so long will appropriation bills 
carry items that are favored by certain groups, but which 
may totally ignore the national welfare and the complete 
economy and budgetary needs of the Nation. Such items 
embarrass the President in his efforts to effect a balance of 
the Budget, and at the same time leave him powerless to do 
other than accept or veto the entire appropriation bill. 
Surely the time has come when we can sublimate our indi- 
vidual interests in the hope of assisting the President and 
developing a better national viewpoint. 

I am not unmindful of the political implications of the 
power that is thus delegated to the President. If he desired 
he could punish a recalcitrant Member of Congress by snip- 
ping some favored project from an appropriation bill. He 
could, in fact, turn this power to effective use against minority 
members of the legislative branch. He could, in fact, use 
this power in an election year to punish those who might be 
obdurate and favor those who had been regular. But I do 
not believe that any President would pursue such a course. 
I am disposed to believe that this authority can and will be 
wisely used to prune away undesirable and inessential items 
that are not in accord with the national well-being and pre- 
serve appropriation bills from being cluttered with “pork 
barrel” amendments that are only of local import. 

Should this power be used to make reprisals on members of 
the legislative branch who had disagreed with the President 
on matters of policy or frustrated attempts of the President 
to remake the structure of government, the same Congress 
which has delegated that power can quickly take it away. 
Therein lies assurance against abuses. 


Jackson Day Dinner Speech at Miami, Fla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 13 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


SPEECH BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, AT MIAMI, 
FLA., JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor a very able address delivered 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] at the Jackson 
Day dinner held at Miami, Fla., on January 8, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

It is fitting and proper that Democrats the Nation over should 
assemble tonight to pay earnest tribute to Andrew Jackson. It 
would be appropriate even that the whole Nation, regardless of 
party or political creed, should join in this tribute, for across the 


history of the United States no man, save Washington himself, 
casts a longer shadow than this mountain who rose from 


obscure poverty to the victorious leadership of his country’s armies 
and the incomparable champion of the people's liberties, over 
the tyranny of domestic as well as foreign enemies. 

The Declaration of Independence was yet only a dream in the 
breast of American patriots when Andrew Jackson was born in 
the mountain cabin of his uncle to a mother still weeping for 
the husband whom she had just buried. His Nation was only a 
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young republic when Andrew Jackson emerged from his frontier 
surroundings through the positions of lawyer, businessman, Supreme 
Court Justice, Indian fighter, hero of the Battle of New Orleans, 
champion of a new tical doctrine, to the leadership of a 
dominant national founded upon the quickened aspirations 
of a new civilization upon this continent to the Presidency of the 
United States. Andrew Jackson was as typical of America as were 
the giant mountains and the towering trees of the frontier to 
which he was born. Andrew Jackson emerged from the heart 
of America—for he was of the people and spoke for the people 
in a way like unto no other American figure either before or 
after him in our history. The noble philosophy and refined prin- 
ciples which Thomas Jefferson conceived and announced Andrew 
Jackson wrought into the bone and sinew of the Nation. The 
aspirations which Thomas Jefferson declared Andrew Jackson 
wrought into reality. The sentiments of liberty and brotherhood 
which Thomas Jefferson dreamed Andrew Jackson lived and made 
others live under the scorpion-like lashes of his compelling power. 

For truly did Andrew Jackson speak the people’s language, 
breathe their hopes with the humblest of them, share their 
vicissitudes of orphanage and poverty, their virtues and 
vices and in his tumultuous breast feel the surge of all the emo- 
tions of tenderness, anger, happiness, and love which character- 
ized their human hearts. 

Well does Florida honor Andrew Jackson; his feet marched 
across our hallowed soil; his armies freed our people from the 
savages’ danger; his sure hand and wise will enunciated and 
administered our Government and the strength and fire of his 
personality has woven itself inextricably into the history and 
character of our whole State. We cherish his memory; we 
honor his valorous deeds; we pay tribute to his courage and his 
patriotism because we know that we still see that these quali- 
ties have been wrought into the fiber of our State's life. 

When Andrew Jackson came to the White House in 1829 under 
the compelling force of popular enthusiasm, he found a Govern- 
ment which already had shifted far from those noble aims and 
purposes upon which it was founded. Although little more than 
a quarter of a century had elapsed the central government had 
become the agency through which powerful, ambitious, and de- 
signing men filled their pockets out of the Nation’s purse and 
made a whole people subservient to a class. The fear of Jeffer- 
son that a strong central government, advocated by Hamilton, 
buttressed and developed by John Marshall, should give birth 
to the rise of a great industrial and moneyed class which should 
in turn use that government and its power to the strengthen! 
of their authority and their personal enrichment, had all too w 
been realized even in so short a time. The national bank, repre- 
senting the organized financial authority of the United States 
Government, was hardly more than the servant of one ambitious 
and powerful man who ruthlessly forced or brought men to his 
way. There was but one course which Andrew Jackson under 
such circumstances could follow and that was to join issue of 
battle. 

Andrew Jackson in his heart felt that such a power vested in 
the hands of a few men was dangerous to the liberties of a free 
people, a people who had gained those liberites by sacrifice and the 
blood of men whom he had led into life’s last battle. Andrew 
Jackson could not be true to those fallen heroes of New Orleans, 
those martyrs to savage tomahawks, did he not turn his fierce 
eye upon such men and command them to cease or be personally 
responsible to him. So, in the 8 years of Jackson’s administra- 
tion was fought the first real national battle for domestic liberty, 
the liberty of the masses of the people of this country against the 
license of a few of the people of this country. 

Against every odd, the cruelest opposition men’s em- 
bittered hearts were able to engender, in the face of hazards which 
not only broke his heart but threatened his life, Andrew Jackson 
fought the battle to the finish; and when Andrew Jackson fought 
a battle through he won it, and he won this one. He left as a 
legacy of that battle a political party committed to the principles 
which he loved and for which he so vigorously fought. 

What a legacy to America did Andrew Jackson leave in the Demo- 
cratic Party. Well do we honor not only Andrew Jackson here 
tonight, but the party which Andrew Jackson founded and 
breathed into vigorous reality. Well should not only Democrats 
but the Nation honor the Democratic Party for its humanitarian 
sentiments which were born in the warm heart of Andrew Jackson. 
Under the unrelenting will and determination of that frontier 
statesman, sustained by his unfaltering courage, has that party 
brought to the people of the United States whatever they have 
realized of those age-old aspirations and dreams which were so 
eloquently expressed from the Mayflower compact to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and bought with the blood of those patriots 
who died from St. Augustine to Yorktown. 

It is well on occasions like this that we should give expression 
to what the Democratic Party means to us, and to the millions of 
like faith with us. It means something more than a symbol or a 
standard which we follow in battle because we must take some 
side of the conflict; it means more than an agency through which 
we may exercise the powers of government to increase our profit 
or enhance our prestige; it is more than one faction wrestling with 
another for the honors of battle or to vindicate an idle theory; it 
is to us, as it was taught to us by our fathers and often written 
on our hearts with their blood, a testament of faith. It is our 
expression of a philosophy of life to which we subscribe with all 
the vigor of our being. 
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It is the tragedy of mankind that the hand of man, by divine 
promise made master of earth and all created things, has most 
often been raised against his brother. It has been the struggle of 
civilization to reduce man to himself and to those less fortunate 


a sloughing off of the false insignia of 
tism of fire, the establishment of government in this Nation upon 
principles as lofty as ever man gave utterance to, the struggle has 
not come to end. Each generation has furnished recruits to an old 
order of things, who, fresh from their evil inheritance, have com- 
mitted the greater desecration; for while eschewed the field of 
battle they have taken a more subtle course and the very agency of 
government which all just men proclaimed as their shield they have 
turned into a vicious instrument of preference for the enhancement 
of their power. So that from the very beginnings of our Nation has 
this struggle continued. To combat those forces, who sought more 
than their share of the blessings of government and demanded of 
mankind more than they gave; to preserve to all who dwelt under 
the folds of our flag the equal protection of the State; to keep ever 
open to every citizen the door of economic and political opportunity; 
and to insure the maintenance of a social order wherein every 
human being remained in spite of the complexity of that society, 
a human being, a human and spiritual force above and beyond 
every other consideration the chief concern of the State, came into 
being the Democratic Party. 

Throughout the fabric of our Government our laws and our in- 
stitutions run the golden threads of these principles woven by 
that great party. Who dares now to think of what this Nation 
might have been or might become without Jefferson, Jackson, 
Cleveland, and those two later Democrats destined for the ages, 
the latter to take up the mantle of the former, as did Elisha the 
mantle of Elijah of old—Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Like a prophet of old came these giants to lead the people 
back to the true gods of democracy. To the people they gave new 
faith and new hope and unto them opened again the doors of 
opportunity. In each instance when these men held the reins of 
power the conscience of this Nation stirred and awoke to new con- 
sciousness. The man in the factory and in the fleld, the woman 
at the counter or in the shrine of home breathed again a breath 
of freedom. The energies of the people multiplied and their 
strength and spirit they poured upon the altar of their Nation 
because they loved it again. Because these warriors had the con- 
fidence of this Nation, they gained the confidence of other na- 
tions; when they tore down the artificial barriers secluding us from 
natural intercourse with other peoples, the commerce of the world 
swelled with an interchange of goods and services and there grew 
a prosperity founded upon the sentiments of friendliness and fair- 
ness which is the natural order of all human relationships. 

History will record no nobler chapter than the contribution of 
the Democratic Party to awaken the idealism of the earth. All 
over the world the dying embers of hope were rekindled, faith 
revived, courage renewed. Peoples so long suppressed they had 
lost even their nationality arose under the impulse of this spirit 
to demand their birthright of freedom. There was literally a new 
birth of freedom which swept across the face of the earth, and the 
world trembled under the elation of a great emotion as never be- 
fore in its history. And from the blood of 7,000,000 heroes the 
conscience of mankind wrote across the map of the world a new 
word, “humanity.” 

Dictators may have trampled underfoot the democracies inaugu- 
rated in that day, ruthless conquerors may destroy integrities 
guaranteed by the unselfish impulses of that era, the machinery 
which earnest hopes motivated by sad hearts who had suffered 
the tragedies and the horrors of war for the adjustment of na- 
tional disputes by amicable means may have become but an 
empty shell, and solemn covenants solemnly arrived at renounc- 
ing war as a national policy may have become like little scraps 
of paper, significant only because they carry upon their face the 
admissions of international shame, yet democracy still lives; it 
still throbs through the hearts of men; it still moves mighty 
nations; it yet builds aspirations higher and higher, and there is 
not one of us, I know, who does not in his own soul believe and 
determine that in the long pull those truly democratic principles, 
like the faith of the lowly Nazarene which itself has suffered all 
manner of persecution and ridicule, shall cover the earth in its 
enfolding humanity. 

If from all the dictionaries of the world there could be found 
one word to inscribe on the banner of democracy, it would be that 
word “humanity.” For it the Christ gave His life upon the cross, 
For mankind alone did the Creator plant the forests and the 
flowers, drop from His silvery bosom the rivulet and the waterfall, 
fold in earth’s breast the precious metals, and endow man’s mind 
with instincts of love and beauty and the genius of invention 
and discovery. These gifts were not to a precious few but an 
inheritance to successive generations. Not God but man alone 
has converted their blessings to the few and denied them to the 
many. 
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In the dark days of 1932 the people came to the conclusion that 
there was something wrong with this Nation. Men saw 80 percent 
of the wealth of the Nation in the hands of less than 20 percent 
of the people; they saw the domination of factory and farm, of 
markets and money, of the forests and the streams, of the minerals 
and metals, of the ships on the sea and the conveyances on land, 
of the air, and the waters under the sea vested in the hands of 
an inconsiderable number of the population; they saw the process 
of integration and consolidation go on and on with unabated 
fury; and finally they saw the of the collapse of the 
greatest and richest nation in the world—more than one-half the 
world’s gold; the greatest and most efficient industrial system ever 
devised by man, the envy of the earth, the Colossus of the west, 
the fabled Atlantis—and perhaps more unemployed than any com- 
parable nation in the world—a manuf: capacity and natu- 
825 resources adequate to put on every citizen’s lips the cheerful 
refrain: 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 
We should all be as happy as kings.” 


Grain rotting in the elevators and millions hungry; banks gorged 
with money, and the yield of the fields unmarketable; an abun- 
dance of everything and a want of everything; in the 
midst of plenty, Midas, hungry, cold, with his gold. America, our 
people, knew that we had reached a crisis in our national life. 
Men everywhere asked one another the question, “What is our 
Government doing?” 
lished except to 
restrain the greedy 
to the helpless?” “For what purpose was our Government estab- 
lished by our forefathers?” 

It was the just verdict of this Nation that when that Govern- 
ment in the hands of the Republican Party had not lent its 
assistance to the plundering of a few ambitious men it had stood 
by as helpless as the impotent man at the springs of Bethesda. 
Could it be, asked common men, that a few great men, like their 
counterparts of feudal England, had outgrown even the Govern- 
ment? And then all knew, upon reflection, that it was not that the 
Nation’s Government lacked power—it lacked heart. Its treasure, 
after the philosophy of Alexander Hamilton, was the great busi- 
ness interests of this Nation and not the humanity of this Nation, 
and all men knew that nearly 20 centuries before the Ohio gang, 
Coolidge, or Hoover were ever born, the Master looked about Him 
and said, For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

In politics it is all a question of who your friends are. We 
credit the Republican Party with making it possible for a few 
men to pile up in this Nation the most colossal fortunes ever 
known to man; we credit that party with making it possible for 
a few men to satisfy lusts for power as great as that which poured 
Caesar’s blood on the floor of the Roman senate; we credit that 
party with so aiding and abetting a few men in their plunderings 
of foreign peoples as to hold us up to the ridicule and scorn of 
the world as a nation of money-grabbers; we credit it with giving 
this Nation the trappings of empire and rattling the sword and 
the money bag over the heads of lesser governments until this 
Nation became among the most feared and hated of the earth; we 
credit that party with taking the Government, the actual Gov- 
ernment—I mean the influence and the power which governs the 
kind of homes men live in, the wages they make for their toil, 
whether they have hospitals, or whether they die from prevent- 
able disease, the markets into which they may sell what they 
grow or make, the agencies which alone can transport the produce 
of their hand or farm, the system of currency which is the oxygen 
of their business life—out of the hands of the people of this 
Nation and surrendering it to an oligarchy, a kind of an order of 
nobles after the feudal system of old, but who run the system not 
with the traditions and the consciousness of responsibility which 
characterized the ancient nobles of the days of chivalry, but too 
often to satisfy their individual avarice and greed. If these be 
honors, that party deserves them. 

But the Nation had an indictment against that party, and under 
that indictment that party, upon its record of 12 years of unin- 
terrupted rule, was convicted not only of economic but of moral 
wrong. 

And so in 1932 the figure of Andrew Jackson strode again across 
the American scene. A whole Nation could see again that tall, 
thin, frail form; that compelling blue eye; the hand that swayed 
and mastered men—pointing to the future and commanding 
America to the rights and the destiny of Americans. 

The Nation rose in righteous wrath in protest. It demanded that 
the money changers be driven out of the temples; that business 
abuses be stopped, and at least the semblance of the moral law be 
applied to what ambitious and powerful men could do under the 
guise of business. They demanded that democracy reassert itself 
and the people regain some control at least over their economic and 
political destinies. They demanded greater individual security— 
security against the loss of their savings, the loss of their jobs, the 
loss of their homes under defaults they could not help, the loss of 
their little businesses; a greater security against hunger, lack of 
clothing, lack of reasonable personal peace; a greater security 
against an impoverished old age. They demanded that the eco- 
nomic structure of the United States be built from the bottom up 
and not from the top down. They demanded that the currency of 
this Nation be taken out of the hands of a few Shylock bankers 
and be put to its legitimate purpose of serving the business needs 
of an industrial people. They demanded that the opportunities of 
business enterprise be fairly distributed and that the burden of 
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toil be lightened upon the back of labor. They demanded that our 
untold resources be applied to the alleviation of human suffering, 
to better homes, better food, better clothes, and better recreation 
for all the American people and not just the few. They demanded 
that the marvels of modern science, the genius of current inven- 
tion and discovery, be made the workhorse for a more abundant life 
for the average man and woman of America. They demanded that 
the door of economic opportunity, which had been jammed shut 
for decades by an avaricious monopoly, be opened again. They de- 
manded that the Government of the United States be moved from 
Wall Street to Washington, where the people’s Constitution put it. 
They demanded a revival of true American earnestness and spirit; 
the resurrection of age-old American dreams and ideals, when the 
United States was conspicuous for its spiritual crusades. They de- 
manded an America that had the spirit of the forefathers in its 
own crusading breast. 

And they got what they demanded, epitomized in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Not even the World War took this Nation to greater 
moral heights than Roosevelt took it in the early years of his 
crusade. The people expressed an elation under his leadership 
which quickened the heart of the world in admiration and, as a 
result, one can search all American history for a parallel to that 
era—for such an era in American life when so much was done 
atta eg ty dreams that men and women had in their hearts for 
a better life. 


The creed of Andrew Jackson's party became an earnest effort 
so to conduct the Government of this country that 130,000,000 
people with a tradition of individualism might inhabit a con- 
tiguous land, rich and fertile of resource amid the complexities 
of modern civilization, so that all should have enough, none should 
have too much, all should have justice, none should have pref- 
erence, each should be stimulated to do his best, none should be 
permitted to do his worst, conflicts should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the end of government should be the utilitarian 
philosophy of honestly trying to bring about the greatest good 
for the greatest number with unfairness toward none. 

For 5 years now the Democratic Party has striven to realize 
that aspiration with an earnestness not surpassed in the annals 
of history. We challenge any period of history to show such a 
profound influence upon the progress of a people as that admin- 
istration has shown for the last 5 years. We see agriculture for 
the first time sharing with industry the Government’s earnest 
efforts for aid; we see the purchasing power of the farmers raised 
by billions of dollars, and a great effort made to give the wage 
earner the country over, not only the recognition of the Biblical 
principle that the laborer is worthy of his hire but the power to 
consume the products of the farmer; we see Federal regulations of 
security issues and stock exchange for the protection of the in- 
vestor, and the honest trader; we see a purging of certain features 
of the Nation’s public utilities, an agency that regulates the 
Nation’s network of communications systems, and assures not 
only an orderly development and protection of these important 
agencies from the viewpoint of the investors but likewise gives an 
assurance that the marvels of the radio shall not be selfishly 
employed to undermine the morals of the American home; we see 
a rejuvenated Maritime Commission, building a merchant marine 
to do honor to the American flag and to give a greater security 
to the American people; we see an insistence upon the conscious- 
ness in the Federal courts that they, too, have a responsibility for 
a nation’s progress, and in the Nation a determination that not 
even the judiciary is above a legitimate concern for the public 
welfare; we see prohibitions against price discrimination between 
buyers of commodities of like grade and quality so as to injure or 
destroy the weak competitor. 

We see further reforms in the banking structure added upon 
the noble base of banking reform laid by Woodrow Wilson and 


practical as a child’s dream 
small bank deposits so as to secure and to stimulate a Nation's 
thrift; we see an enlargement of the Nation’s enjoyment of me- 
chanical and electrical devices, electric power going into the rural 
districts to entertain and to comfort the occupants of the lonely 
farm home; we see great power reservoirs harnessed and made 
subservient to a Nation’s needs; we see the deserts irrigated, floods 
brought into greater and greater control, the forests protected, and 
a Nation’s dwindling timber resources being restored; we see a 
wasting soil protected against erosion and hundreds of thousands 
of families living upon soil too poor to produce a livelihood removed 
to lands of more fertile character; we see a Nation’s credit protect- 
ing the American home against mortgage foreclosure; we see for 
the first time the strong hand of Federal power building homes 
and at the same time sacred hearthstones for the comfort and the 
peace and the patriotism of American families; we see a program 
of social security, by which the crippled child has its little limbs 
straightened, the blind is assured at least a pittance for comfort, 
the old man and the old woman heavy with the hard years of life 
saved from the poorhouse or an untimely grave; we see the em- 
ployed man or woman, with the help of the Government, laying 
by in store a reserve for the day of unemployment and an insurance 
policy for the time when the head of the household lies still in 
death; we see employment for the jobless; we see public works 
of a useful character from one end of the Nation to the other; we 
see literature, art, and music stimulated by an interested and ap- 
preciating Government; we see the heart of a Nation lifted, the 
dull countenance of a dejected people illuminated with hope, the 
weak eyes of the despairing revived with determination, the heart 


of a great Nation beating confidently and patriotically in united 
resolve that we shall continue our march forward. 

We who, from the vantage point of the present, look down 
through the years of American life, back to the dawn of this 
Nation’s history, can begin to get a little perspective. 

By and large, we see that the line of cleavage has been between 
the rich, the strong, and the ruthlessly acquisitive and those who 
serve them on the one hand, and a few liberal rich, the moderately 
well-to-do and the poor, in all classes of human endeavor, on 
the other hand. In certain governments and particular political 
parties, generally speaking, from the days of Hamilton, there has 
been a political legacy which has administered primarily to secur- 
ing the first class in the retention of the good things which were 
theirs. And from the days of Jefferson there has been another 
political inheritance which has both in word and in deed labored 
for those of the latter class. The Democratic Party, with the 
mantle of Jefferson about its shoulders, the steel of Jackson's 
courage in his heart, the earnestness of Grover Cleveland 
in every fiber of its being, the fine searing 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt in its soul, has been and is of 
the tradition which has kept its eye single for the welfare of the 


whole people. 

That has not always labored wisely; it has no panacea 
for all the Nation's ills; it has no ready-made answer for every 
problem; it does not profess infallibility, but it has never turned 
its back upon its objectives; it has never admitted failure; it has 
never quit; it has never lost its enthusiasm for reform or its hope 
of reform’s accomplishments; it has never despaired of tomorrow, 
nor shall it fail to see through the dreariness of the day nor the 
darkness of the night the rising sun of a new tomorrow, to illumi- 
nate and warm the whole horizon of human life. 

This, we know, is as Andrew Jackson would have had it. 


Restricted Immigration and Mandatory Deportation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 13 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, JANUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, on Monday night, Janu- 
ary 10, over the network of the Mutual Broadcasting Co., 
I delivered an address entitled “Feed Americans First” and 
“Jobs for Americans First.” Last evening, January 12, over 
a coast-to-coast hook-up of the National Broadcasting Co., I 
spoke further in reference to the question of “Restricted 
Immigration and Mandatory Deportation.” I have before 
me a letter of commendation signed by residents of 12 dif- 
ferent States and the District of Columbia, and a copy of 
my address of last evening. I ask unanimous consent that 
this letter and copy of speech be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter and address were 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


January 11, 1938. 
To the Honorable ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, 
United States Senate. 

Sm: We the undersigned desire to express our heartfelt apprecia- 
tion for your radio broadcast as of January 10, 1938, regarding 
“Feed Americans First” and “Jobs for Americans First.” 

We also wish to commend you for the stand to strengthen our 
quota law as regards immigration and mandatory deportation of 
undesirable aliens. 

(Signed by residents of 12 different States and the District 
of Columbia.) 

My friends of the radio audience, we have made remarkable 
strides as a nation. We have come a long way. We have moved 
ahead on many fronts. Yet, one of the grave problenis which 
remain unsolved is unemployment. Millions of good American 
citizens are looking for work. 

Every thinking person asks himself: “Why should such a condi- 
tion continue in this prosperous Nation?” Of course, we all realize 
that there are various contributing causes. Tonight, I will give 
you one of the basic reasons for our unemployment situation. 

There are 6,000,000 noncitizens—aliens—living in the United 
States according to the estimate of the last census. These aliens 
are constantly competing with our own American citizens for em- 
ployment. At the depth of the depression, it is estimated, there 
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were about 4,000,000 aliens at work in this country. This number 
drew pay checks every year in excess of $1,000 each. Many of 
these American dollars were forwarded to relatives in foreign lands, 
instead of being spent with local merchants here. At that very 
3 between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 people were unemployed in 
America. 

Of all the countries of the world the United States is the only 
one which has failed to protect its employment opportunities for 
its citizens. No other country deals so generously with its unnat- 
uralized residents—aliens. Today our unemployed numbers be- 
tween seven and ten million according to the last unemployment 
census. There are also between three and five million who have 
part-time jobs. Thus, from ten to fifteen million people are with- 
out jobs or the means of earning a sufficient income. They deserve 
first consideration and ald. 

What is American citizenship worth if it does not entitle the 
holder to first claim on the jobs offered by business and industry 
in the United States? You as an American citizen would experi- 
ence great difficulty in securing permission from a foreign country 
to go to that foreign country—either European, Asiatic, South or 
Central American—to take the job of any of their subjects. They 
make certain that their jobs are not usurped or taken by outsiders. 
There are more aliens at work in one industrial midwestern city 
in the United States than there are Americans at work in all of the 
foreign countries combined throughout the world. 

What are other countries doing while our country remains the 
dumping ground for surplus labor and “ism minded” aliens? A 
noted writer made the bold declaration a year ago that there were 
50 percent more out of work in America than in all Europe. He 
listed many countries which were reducing unemployment while 
many of their citizens were on the high seas headed for the United 
States. They were keeping the best. citizens at home to build 
national strength while we were providing jobs and relief for many 
of their umwanted and weak. Some of these aliens who came to 
our shores are, of course, substantial persons of the very highest 
character, well able to care for their needs and not in any way 
similar to the character of undesirable aliens on our relief rolls. 
But the greater number who came here legally and illegally were 
job hunters, many weaklings, some criminals, and the majority 
unwanted. 

When the word was flashed that nobody would be permitted to 
starve in America foreign-owned steamships became excursion 
boats America-bound. Countless thousands of others sneaked over 
our borders through fraud, trickery, and bribery. The strange 
and weird methods used to smuggle aliens into this country makes 
truth stranger than fiction. Instead of stopping this criminal 
parade we continue to play Santa Claus for many thousands of 
habitual criminal and other undesirable aliens who were already 
in our midst. Great numbers of these were, and still are, subject 
to deportation and should be deported, 

What has the United States n doing? Have we taken the 
necessary steps to protect American workmen? No; we have not. 
Instead, we have been coddling aliens and granting rights and 
privileges to them which should be enjoyed only by our own citi- 
zens. This is true because your Congress, when it enacted emer- 
gency legislation, failed to distinguish between citizens and non- 
citizens in distributing benefits. As a result, no legislative au- 
thority exists to prevent noncitizens from securing relief. 

Aliens enjoy social-security benefits. They secure loans for 
homes through Federal agencies. They obtain soil-conservation 
checks. They receive all the blessings and advantages which 
should go only to citizens. Federal officials have strenuously tried 
to prevent abuses of relief expenditures, but they tackle their work 
without sufficient legislative authority which would limit these 
benefits to American citizens. 

It is high time that we call a halt. We have been most liberal 
in feeding, clothing, and housing millions of people who came 
here from foreign shores, uninvited, and who have remained here 
but continued to owe allegiance—first, last, and all the time—to 
foreign countries from whence they came. 

Nobody knows how many have unlawfully entered this country 
to undermine the foundations of our institutions, flout our laws, 
usurp the rights of citizens, and jobs of good Americans. These 
illegal entrants even attempt to mold our Government along the 
lines of foreign dictatorships and ignore American traditions and 
ideals. They want to make America similar to countries in which 
they would not or could not live—countries in which free press 
and free speech are unknown. 

I want to be fully understood about this whole matter. The 
great mass of foreign-born came here for religious and political 
freedom. Tay came here to help build up the country. Many of 
them have fallen fighting for the Stars and Stripes. Let no one 
confuse these people, whatever their origin, with the class of aliens 
about whom I am s g now. 

I speak of aliens in the true meaning of the word—a foreign- 
born resident of a country in which he is not naturalized. I have 
particular reference to those aliens who have no intention of be- 
coming naturalized or cannot be naturalized. I also include 
habitual criminals and undesirables, who are here due to loose 
deportation policies and lax law enforcement. 

Up to this point I have given you a brief picture of our unem- 
ployment problem and some of the ways in which we lavish favor 
on aliens. I have shown you that millions of them hold jobs 
which should be held by naturalized and native-born American 
citizens. What can we do about it? Unless you raise your voice 
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in a ringing protest against existing conditions to your Congress 
I fear that nothing will be done. 

The fact of the matter is it is actually proposed through the 
pending Dies bill that we liberalize our deportation laws and 
grant what amounts to virtual pardon for past crimes to count- 
less thousands of aliens now in our midst. This would make it 
possible for these to not only escape deportation, but actually 
make it easier for them to be herded into citizenship. 

Passage of the Dies bill would make our deportation laws unduly 
elastic so that they might be stretched by the whim and fancy 
of political appointees. This bill to take away congressional au- 
thority over alien deportation laws was passed by the House of 
Representatives last June. It is now awaiting action in the Sen- 
ate. It would be the most backward step in immigration and 
deportation policies we have ever taken. 

I quote an able Member of the House when I say that the Dies 
bill is “ill-advised and ill-considered.” 

Fortunately, there are Members of Congress who are awake to our 
unemployment problem and who think of American citizens first. 
These Members are whole-hearted supporters of immigration poli- 
cies incorporated in the Reynolds-Starnes bills. These measures 
were introduced in the Senate by me and in the House by the dis- 
tinguished Representative from Alabama, Jon STARNES. 

The Reynolds-Starnes bills provide a sound immigration and 
deportation policy. They would close our border gates until we 
can find jobs for our own American citizens. They would halt the 
influx of undesirable aliens. They would make deportation of 
habitual alien criminals compulsory or mandatory. They would 
leave no loopholes. These bills would keep immigration laws and 
immigration policies in the hands of Congress, where they belong. 
These bills would protect American labor and make it unnecessary 
for citizens to compete with foreigners for jobs. These bills would 
protect our wage standards and living conditions and safeguard 
our American institutions. These bills would provide for alien 
registration and remove the alien criminal population, and, finally, 
these bills would expel thousands of alien spies and enemies in this 
country today, who bore from within. 

The choice is with America. Congress acts only as our country 
speaks. With millions of jobless tramping the streets in search of 
work, it is no time for wasted sympathy on aliens to whom we owe 
no responsibility. Let us guard, protect, and preserve our own citi- 
zens. Let us feed Americans first and let us provide jobs for 
Americans first. 


Equal Rights For Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 13 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


SPEECH OF VERA BRITTAIN, BRITISH AUTHOR AND LECTURER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 14, 1937 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed in the Recorp a speech on the subject Equal 


Rights for Women, delivered by Vera Brittain, British author 
and lecturer, before the national conference of the National 
Woman’s Party, meeting in Washington, D. C., on December 
14, 1937. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Within my comparatively short life I have seen two great changes 
in the position of women. The first, which reached its height 
during and after the war, was the result of slow growth and long, 
patient achievement lasting for nearly a century and a half from 
the time of the French Revolution. Since 1933 I have seen a 
second revolution, but this time a reactionary one, by which in 
some countries during the course of 4 years the work of pioneers 
has been violently destroyed and women have returned to the old 
position of subjection from which they have so recently emerged. 
Woman is in transition because the future direction of her de- 
velopment will remain undecided until we know which of these 
conflicting principles will prevail. The conflict was well sum- 
marized by the International Labor Year Book of 1934-35: 

“A stern struggle is being waged between two conflicting tenden- 
cles with regard to women’s work. On one side it is held that 
women's work is a perfectly normal phenomenon and that every- 
thing should be done to open up new avenues of employment for 
women as their qualifications extend and improve, while the op- 
posing tendency considers that women's activity should be limited 
to the household or at least that men should be given priority in 
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the overcrowded labor market. The continued prevalence of un- 
employment has naturally strengthened the second tendency, and 
many measures have been introduced to restrict the scope of 
women's work.” 

In England we have always regarded our political women’s move- 
ment as in 1867, the year in which John Stuart Mill 
introduced the first woman-suffrage amendment in the House of 
Commons. After this pioneer effort, a long period of deadlock fol- 
lowed, owing to the hostility of Mr. Gladstone, to the demand for 
equality. Although in many ways a liberal and progressive states- 
man, Mr. Gladstone was a complete Tory with regard to women, 
whom he considered too holy for the political arena. 

Feminists in America and England have, alas, still to contend 
with this method of excluding women from opportunity by putting 
them upon a pedestal, which lifts them right out of sight of the 
activities they desire. 

It was not until the early years of this century that the woman- 
suffrage movement, led by the famous Pankhurst family, split off 
from the slower and more respectable constitutional suffragists and 
obtained much-needed 3 for the women’s demands by direct 
action. Many people still question the wisdom of their methods. 
But the window-smashing and church-burning expedients that 
they adopted were never, of course, regarded as ideal methods of 
advertising the movement. They were simply a last resort when 
the ordinary legislative channels were blocked by antifeminist 
statesmen. They achieved their object, and from 1905 to the out- 
break of the war in 1914 no politician was able to remain in doubt 
about what the women of England were really asking for. 

It is almost a truism to remind readers and listeners today that 
the Great War involved a violent throwing down of barriers for 
a generation of women struggling against the traditions that bound 
them. Women on active service escaped from family supervision 
and parental control, while the lack of trained labor due to male 
recruitment gave women a chance to pour into industries and 

and there prove their worth. 

I hold no brief for war, and I believe that these changes would 
have come more naturally and less violently without this catas- 
trophe, as they did in countries such as Norway and Sweden, which 
were not involved in the actual fighting. 
changes which were already coming to happen with unnatural 


the suffragettes which, immediately the war was over, brought 
about a general granting of women’s demands in many countries, 
8 which, of course, England and the United States were 
included. 

It is worth emphasizing, however, that while you over here were 
prepared to trust women with the vote as soon as they became 
adult, we in England did not grant complete equal rights until 
1928. In our country we have a habit of “broadening down from 
precedent to precedent”; so in 1918 our statesmen decided first to 
experiment in giving the vote to women over 30, although many 
who, like myself, were considerably below that age had served 
their country in many forms of activity through 4 years of war. 

The vote, of course, was always only a symbol. Its advocates 
demanded not merely that women should have political rights, 
but that these rights should prove the gateway to other forms of 
opportunity. To some extent this actually happened, although 
not as completely as the feminist leaders had hoped. In England 
we had an act passed in 1919 called the Sex Disqualification (re- 
moval) Act which, for the first time in English history, made 
the word “person” apply to women as well as to men. It stated 
that no person should be disqualified by sex or marriage from 
holding any public office or entering any profession, but in the 
application of this act there were so many limitations that it 
was commonly said at home that the word “removal” had never 

from the brackets in which it was enclosed. The results 
of act were, in some respects, amusing. Oxford gave degrees 
to women immediately, but even today Cambridge has not accepted 
them on the same terms as men. Into many professions, such 
as medicine, women entered in incredsing numbers, but in some 
of the more conservative occupations such as the law—which with 
us is hoary with tradition—it is still difficult for a woman to 
make a living at all. 

One of the best things that happened was that an excellent 
period of progressive social legislation followed even the first in- 
stallment of the vote. The newly enfranchised women used their 
influence to obtain the reform of e relations, and of the 
criminal law; to improve the status of maternity nurses which 
so closely affected the problem of maternity mortality, which you 
share with us. They improved the position of the widow without 
means, and tackled the problem of the unmarried mother and 
her child. It was stated by one of our feminist leaders that be- 
tween 1900 and 1918 the British House of Commons passed only 
four acts affecting the welfare of women and their children, 
whereas at least 20 were passed between 1918 and 1926. Although 
we have never had more than a handful of women members of 
Parliament, the majority of those elected nobly worked for social 
reform. The influence of Lady Astor during the long period that 
she was the only woman member of Parliament, was definitely 
helpful to the women’s cause, even though she has never been 
completely in sympathy with the more advanced feminist position. 

This advance continued until about 1931, when the influence of 
the ression caused a reaction against women's employment to 
begin a large number of countries. With Hitler's advent to 


power in Germany, the reactionary influence of fascism was added 
to that of the world economic crisis. Fascism, of course, had been 
dominant in Italy since 1922. Owing to the influence of the Code 
Napoleon, the women of the Latin countries had never acquired 
the same measure of independence as Anglo-Saxon women, and 
therefore the idea of feminine subjection, which is part of Mus- 
solini’s philosophy, did not greatly alter the existing low status 
of the women of Italy. The outlook of Italian women was repre- 
sented by the remark of an Italian professional woman to an Eng- 
lish visitor recently over there. “We Latin women,” she said, “feel 
indeed that we are weaker than men; we wish for his protection 
and guidance; we do not wish to push ourselves forward.” In 
this instance she was expressing much the same idea as that con- 
tained in the famous statement of Mussolini: “Woman is reserved 
to the family and must be a good wife, a good housewife, and a 
good mother. When she has fully satisfied this unavoidable duty, 
she has fulfilled her duty to the state, and not otherwise.” How- 
ever, we must not overlook the fact that Mussolini’s so-called 
cradle cult and his propaganda for a big population emphasizes 
a woman’s functions at the expense of her citizenship. Respect 
for maternity does not compensate women for lack of respect for 
their humanity. It defeats its own ends by making them less 
capable of successful motherhood, which is something quite other 
than mere physical reproduction, 

The fact remains that the situation in Germany, where, under 
the Weimar Constitution, women had acquired equal rights in 1918, 
appears to many of us more tragic than that of Italy. Hitler came 
into power on a promise to restore German prosperity and solve 
unemployment. His method of doing this was to label certain 
groups “unemployable"—that is to say, Jews, pacifists, Socialists, 
and women. The last of these was by far the largest group. 

Hitler’s idea of woman’s place made him quite ready to sacrifice 
them. He defined woman's position in the Nazi state at the party 
congress of September 1934, where he said to a mass meeting of 
German women: 

“The world of man is the state and his self-dedication to the 
community, and thus we may say that the world of women is a 
smaller one. For her the world is her husband, her family, her 
children, and her house. We do not believe it to be right for 
women to penetrate into the world of men.” 

From that time Onward the woman’s movement in Germany was 
virtually swept away in the so-called spring cleaning of the Nazi 
rulers. The woman’s vote was not abolished because it was a use- 
ful support for fascism, but German women today have little 
chance of election to the Reichstag, and their professional associa- 
tions have been rendered ineffective and brought under control. 
Through the industry and the professions male workers have been 
substituted for women. In the teaching profession, for example, 
women high-school teachers have been transferred to the ele- 
mentary schools and their posts given to men. The management 
of girls’ high schools throughout Germany is now purely a mascu- 
line function. So many women have been excluded from the 
medical profession that a number of districts are without spe- 
clalists in midwifery or children’s diseases. 

Perhaps worst of all, intensive a has taught German 
women to accept willingly the idea of their own subjection. The 
woman leader of the auxiliary Nazi organizations was appointed by 
Hitler himself, and in a speech just after her appointment she 
thus expressed her aim: 

“May we German women consciously stand before history and 
say, ‘Here we stand.’ We cannot do anything different, and we do 
not want to. God help us all.” 

Fascism thus leads women to betray their own sex, its freedom, 
independence, and complete humanity, 

The future position of woman depends today upon the conflict 
between the reactionary ideas of fascism and the democratic the- 
ories in accordance with which so large a measure of emancipation 
has already been achieved. It hardly seems possible that the great 
western democracies, such as your country and mine, will endorse 
any policy involving complete retrogression. It is our job today, 
as never before, to be on the lookout for reactionary tendencies 
and to support any step which seems likely not only to stem 
the menacing tide of fascism, but to carry still further forward 
the victories already achieved. For this reason England has been 
watching with great interest the stand made by the National 
Woman’s Party on behalf of an equal-rights amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. We feel that particularly on 
this question of the freedom of half of humanity, England and 
America should work in cooperation. 

The woman's movement found success in the past through two 
methods—the freeing of women from the old restrictions and the 
liberation of thought and speech from the old repressions. Are 
we to move forward to a higher order of human relationships in 
which war is no more, the exploitation of man by man unknown, 
and the subjection of women a cruelty of the past? Or are we to 
solve our problem actively, by the method of death as the problems 
of ancient Rome were solved? Are we to descend into a second 
“dark age,” in which all that civilization has achieved by cen- 
turies of struggle and pain will be lost? That is the problem that 
confronts the men and women of the western democracies today. 

Surely, the solution lies not in war against those with whom we 
disagree, but in the preservation, strengthening, and development 
of those principles and institutions which make for freedom and 
progress. 
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Airport Site For the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 13 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARLLEE BRANCH, SECOND ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I am interested in an air- 
port for the District of Columbia. The capital of the Nation 
should have the best airport in the world. 

Yesterday Hon. Harllee Branch, Second Assistant Post- 
master General, made a statement before the Aero Club of 
Washington, setting forth his recommendation as to the 
most available site. I ask unanimous consent that his state- 
ment, appearing in the Washington Evening Star of yester- 
day, may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GRAVELLY POINT SITE IS DEFENDED—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT PREFERS 
IT TO CAMP SPRINGS, BRANCH DECLARES 


Gravelly Point is more acceptable to the Post Office Department 
as a local airport site than the proposed area at Camp Springs, 
Md., because of the difference in distance from downtown Wash- 
ington, Second Assistant Postmaster General Harllee Branch has 
informed the Aero Club of Washington. 

Pointing out that Gravelly Point is 2 miles from the heart of the 
city, as contrasted with the 11 miles to Camp Springs, Mr. Branch 
said that the former area has “a most decided advantage.“ A dif- 
ference of a few minutes in travel time between the city and the 
airport, he said, often is of great importance to air mail and 
passengers in making railroad connections. 

Mr. Branch’s views on the airport matter were voiced in a letter 
to the Aero Club of Washington, made public by Chester H. War- 
rington, retiring president, at the annual meeting of the club last 
night in the headquarters of the National Aeronautic Association, 
Dupont Circle. 

Following the reading of the letter, the Aero Club adopted a 
resolution reiterating its stand in favor of the Gravelly Point site. 
In its resolution the club characterized the present Washington 
Airport as “inadequate and unsafe.” The resolution, calling for 
construction of “a model airport at Gravelly Point,” will be sub- 
mitted to Congress. The site was favored, according to the resolu- 
tion, because of its close proximity to Washington, the large area 
available for development and expansion, and the unobstructed 
approaches. 


The Interparliamentary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 13 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
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MINUTES OF THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
UNITED STATES GROUP, THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 18, 1937 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the minutes 
of the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the United States 
group, the Interparliamentary Union, held in Washington, 
D. C., on Monday, January 18, 1937. 

There being no objection, the minutes were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The United States group of the Interparliamentary Union met in 
the room of the Committee of the Library, Capitol Building, Wash- 
ington, D. O., on Monday, Jauuary 18, 1937, Senator ALBEN W. 
BARKLEY, of Kentucky, presiding. Among those present were: 
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Senators BARKLEY, WHITE, MALONEY, and Davis, and Representatives 
JENCKES, LANHAM, CARTER, BLOOM, COLDEN, EATON, DIxon, and 
MCMILLAN, 

DEATH OF A. PIATT ANDREW 


Attention was called to the recent death of A. Platt Andrew, 
long a member of the executive committee of the United States 
group of the Interparliamentary Union. Representative ANDREW, & 
Republican of Gloucester, Mass., educated at Princeton and Har- 
vard Universities, served as assistant professor of economics at 
Harvard, 1903-09; he was expert assistant and editor of publica- 
tions of the National Monetary Commission, 1908-11; Director of 
the Mint, 1909-10; Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 1910-12; he 
served in France continuously for 4%½ years during the World War, 
first with the French and later with the United States Army; he 
was cited by both armies and promoted to lieutenant colonel Sep- 
tember 1918; he was elected to the Sixty-seventh Congress Sep- 
tember 27, 1921, to fill an unexpired term, and to su Con- 
gresses; reelected to Seventy-fourth Congress without opposition. 

Upon motion of Mr. Bioom, it was voted that suitable resolutions 

be drafted and that a copy be sent to the family. The committee 
appointed by President BARKLEY to draft the resolutions was: 
Representative Bloom, Representative JENcKES, and Representative 
McMILLAN. 
The executive secretary gave a report of the visit of Hon. Jiuji 
G. Kasai, member of the Japanese Parliament, to Washington 
during the month of September; of a luncheon given with the 
gracious cooperation of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, in his honor at the Cosmos Club, where both Mr. BLOOM 
and Mr. Kasai spoke. Mr. Kasai addressed a meeting in the 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, Sunday morning, September 
20. Mr. Kasai, a graduate of the University of Chicago and of 
Harvard University, is the author of the United States and Japan 
in the Pacific. 

It was voted that the group extend to Mr. Kasai its thanks 
and appreciation for his friendly interest in a better understand- 
ing between Japan and the United States. 

The execuive secretary reported that during the summer he 
had been visited by Dr. Kurt Rosenfeld, a member of the German 
Parliament throughout the Republic, a former member of the 
Berlin bar, and for several years the Minister of Justice for 
Prussia. Dr. Rosenfeld, highly recommended by Dr. Boissier, is 
now practicing law in the city of New York. 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT BARKLEY 


President BARKLEY referred to the fact that the Congress has 
authorized the expenditure of $20,000 as an annual appropriation; 
$10,000 of which goes to the bureau of the union in Geneva and 
$10,000 toward paying the expenses of the American delegates who 
attend the conferences. 

He described the steps leading to the representation of the 
United States group at the thirty-second conference held in Buda- 
pest, July 3-8, 1936. The delegation was made up of the following: 
Senators Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky; Burton K. Wheeler, of 
Montana; Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah; Representatives William E. 
Richardson, of Pennsylvania; Bryant T. Castellow, of Georgia; 
Thomas S. McMillan, of South Carolina; Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, 
permanent executive secretary, also attended the conference. Mr. 
Jack K. McFall accompanied Mr. McMillan. Mrs. Barkley, Mrs. 
Thomas, and Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler Coleman were also in attend- 
ance. ` 

He spoke of the conference as one of the most interesting which 
it had been his pleasure to attend. “Discussions at an inter- 
national conference like that one, involving problems which con- 
front the people of one nation, will by and large track right down 
the same alley with the problems that confront all of us. The dis- 
cussions were very valuable and helpful * * it was a valu- 
able meeting, an interesting meeting. It was a meeting in which 
serious-minded men discussed serious problems which confront the 
different countries not only in their relationship to one another but 
in their effort to solve the great human problems which arise and 
must be dealt with by every government in the world. I think all 
who were there were impressed with the worth-whileness of the 
union * the Interparliamentary Union has made a great 
contribution during its existence to international understanding. 
* + * Ido not know of any expenditure in which we indulge 
that brings greater results and greater dividends than the expendi- 
ture of the $20,000 we put into this activity every year.” The pres- 
ident announced that the next conference would be held in Paris 
probably some time early in September 1937, and expressed the 
hope that the United States Congress may have a representative 
delegation. 

Mr. McMillan shared Senator BARKLEY’s feelings as to the valuo 
and importance of the Conference at Budapest, and expressed his 
delight at the benefit it had been to him personally, and he hoped 
through him “to the people of my country.” 

Upon motion by Mr. Broom it was voted that if proper arrange- 
ments can be made the United States group express its willing- 
ness to invite the Interparliamentary Union to hold its Confer- 
ence in the United States in 1939, in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the United States Government. < 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Senator Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky; vice presidents, Sen- 
ators Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas; Wallace H. White, Maine, and 
Representatives Sam D. McReynolds, Tennessee; treasurer, Repre- 
sentative Sol Bloom, New York; secretary, Representative Charles 
A. Eaton, New Jersey; executive committee, Senators Alben W. 
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Barkley, ex officio chairman, Tom Connally, Texas; Millard Tydings, 
Maryland; Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan, and Representatives 
Albert E. Carter, California; Fritz G. Lanham, Texas; Robert L. 
Bacon, New York; Charles A. Eaton, New Jersey; Virginia E. 
Jenckes, Indiana; Thomas S. McMillan, South Carolina; permanent 
executive secretary, Arthur Deerin Call. 

Under date of October 25, 1937, the committee appointed to 
draft a resolution upon the death of A. Piatt Andrew, composed 
of Representatives SOL BLOOM, VIRGINIA E. JENCKES, and THomas S. 
McMirLtan, drafted and sent to Mr. Andrew’s sister the following: 

“The United States Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
learns with sorrow of the death of A. Piatt Andrew, long a member 
of its executive committee, attendant upon the conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union in Paris, 1927, always the helpful coun- 
selor, wise as a public official, beloved by all his friends as the 
))% ͤ » ²² 0k alfeatinbe. Unite: yee 

“The up inc exp: on 0 - 
ee TASNIA, say extends to the relatives of the deceased its 
very deep sympathy.” 

Respectfully submitted. ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Permanent Executive Secretary. 


The Build America Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1938 


RRESPONDENCE FROM THE CLEVELAND BUILDING AND 
“= CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege during the 
Seventy-third Congress to lead a delegation of Members of 
the House of Representatives to the White House to confer 
with the Chief Executive in creating a National Housing 
Act. At that time I informed the President that in my city 
of Cleveland there were approximately 60,000 members of 
the building trades who had been idle for 3 or more years. 
The President gave a sympathetic reception to our plea, 
and later enlisted the support of the National Emergency 
Council, who set in motion the machinery which created 
the present National Housing Act. 

Much credit is due Mr. James G. Caffrey, of Cleveland, 
now an executive in the Federal Housing Administration of 
that city, for his constructive assistance in the perfection of 
this legislation. Much good has come to the building trades 
of the Nation since that day as a result of the National 
Housing Act. In the past I have criticized the admin- 
istration of this act because vast sums of money were spent 
to advertise certain capital-goods industries instead of carry- 
ing out the specific intent of Congress in creating the act. 

Mr. Speaker, all of that is water over the dam. I am 
pleased today to inform the Congress that the Cleveland 
Building and Construction Trades Council, one of the best 
organized and progressive branches of skilled mechanics in 
the Nation, have presented a Build America program in the 
firm belief that we have scarcely scratched the surface in our 
efforts to perfect a housing and building construction pro- 
gram on a national scale. I append herewith a communica- 
tion from the Cleveland Building Trades and Construction 
Council, with a synopsis of the Build America program sub- 
mitted by that body, in the hope that with the cooperation 
of organized labor as a whole we may enlist the support of 
every Member of Congress to fight for the passage of this 
much-needed legislation. 

BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 5, 1937. 
The Honorable MARTIN L. SWEENEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: The Cleveland Building Trades and Con- 
struction Council, realizing the necessity for the coordination and 
consolidation of the building industry of the country, to the end that 


it can be developed. We also hope to have the program adopted 
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on a national basis for the purpose of putting on the greatest 
drive for building construction as distinguished from restriction 
from any branch in the industry, so as to put the building-trades 
mechanics of the country to work, move capital goods, give people 
an opportunity to buy homes on convenient terms, as well as 
promote the construction of large projects. 

We believe that the psychological effect of the building-trades 
mechanics of the country taking this forward step by assuming 
the leadership will be the greatest single factor in the revival of 


industry. 

We believe that the development of a building program has been 
retarded to some extent because promotional activity has been 
left to individual organizations within the industry, many of them 
being in direct competition with other organizations in the indus- 
try and also with other elements affecting the industry. 

The program is self-explanatory and we feel certain you will 
find it very interesting. It is being submitted as our contribution 
to the administration’s oft-publicized desire to effect the rehabili- 
tation of this vast industry, and feel that it is directly in line with 
ae purposes expressed in the President's recent address to the 

ngress 


Because we are well aware of your active cooperation in securing 
the passage of the National Housing Act in 1934 and your con- 
tinued interest in our welfare, we believe you are the logical one 
to bring this plan to the attention of the Congress, and hope that 
you will be able to arrange sufficient time to read the program on 
the floor and have it recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, for 
widespread publicity of our purposes should enlist the assistance 
of every branch of the industry. 

We want the Congress to know that we are ready to cooperate 
with the administration and the industry in an effort toward re- 
covery, and we want the sympathetic understanding of the Con- 
gress to the end that we may secure its support in achieving our 
aims. 

We of the Cleveland Building Trades and Construction Council 
a confidence in your friendship and ability to help us accom- 
p our p 8 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT DALTON, 
Business Representative, 
Cleveland Building Trades and Construction Council. 


THE BUILD AMERICA PROGRAM OF THE CLEVELAND BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL 


NECESSITY FOR ORGANIZATION AND EFFORT 


There seems to be no need to call attention to the drastic need 
for action to revive the building industry in Cleveland and Ohio, 
and, as a matter of fact, throughout the United States. Building- 
trades mechanics want work at their own trades and are entitled 
to earn their living plying the trades at which they have spent 
years perfecting their technique. 

We believe that the time has arrived when we must define our 
policies and practices and educate the public in order to inspire 
confidence by correctly informing the people regarding conditions 
and the necessity for certain rules and policies. 

Men are not put to work because some civic body meets to 
discuss what is wrong with the building industry. Surveys made 
with a view to ascertain how much construction is necessary do 
not produce work. The country is pretty well informed regarding 
the necessity for building and in what price brackets home build- 
ing should occur. Surveys have also been made in Cleveland and 
throughout Ohio not only to ascertain the necessity but also to 
definitely discover prospects. These surveys are excellent and 
serve as guides, but there is something more vitally important, 
and we believe it to be the proper kind of action. Fine speeches 
about civic pride do not put money in the pay envelopes. Re- 
strictions on the part of some branches of the industry, while at 
the same time blaming labor, do not produce building. 

It is admitted by labor that up to now it has been chiefly con- 
cerned with organization matters and has left the promotion of 
building to others in the industry, but the Cleveland Building 
Trades Council believes that it should now take an active part in 
a constructive movement. It was definitely demonstrated that 
when there was sympathetic cooperation from other branches of 
the industry the joint efforts procured the action necessary to 
obtain results; and the fact that what is now known as the Na- 
tional Housing Act, which promised so much and, in fact, has 
helped materially, was conceived in Cleveland, supported by the 
Cleveland Building Trades Council, the American Federation of 
Labor, and national material associations, proved labor’s capacity 
to exercise leadership in a broader, more comprehensive, and more 
direct fashion than ever before. 

It further proves that coordination of effort and consolidation of 
forces can contribute directly to a more substantial movement 
toward building recovery. There is no valid reason why those who 
actually build the home should not provide the nucleus around 
which all promotional efforts should be centralized; neither is 
there any factor in the building field which has a larger interest 
than the building trades in developing a demand for new homes 
or other types of construction. 

Today, as never before, the eyes of Cleveland and America look 
to the building trades as the only possible avenue through which 
permanent recovery can come. For when the 
crafts are employed, all America is at work; 
services and material touch te industry; our activities stimu- 
late the workshops of the entire Nation. 
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In a word, the purchasing power represented by our require- 
ments for materials, and by the wages for our services, is today 
recognized as the controlling factor of our national economy. If 
our construction needs call strongly for the goods of mine, forest, 
and manufacture, prosperity smiles in every corner of the land. 
If there is no employment for the materials of the services of our 
crafts, there is no lifeblood in the arteries of trade. 

These views are commonplace to everyone who understands the 
extraordinary size and extent of the construction industry. There 
is not a man, woman, or child in America who is not affected by 
the success or failure of the construction program. 

We believe, therefore, that in these circumstances, that we, 
whose livelihoods are more deeply affected than any others, should 
not be indifferent to the necessity for leadership, or continue to 
delegate our responsibilities and our opportunities to others 
when by every practical consideration it is our right and now our 
necessity to assume in some measure at least that leadership. 

The lack of coordination among the various branches of the 
building industry is the prime necessity for the proposed action. 
It is well known that real-estate men, generally of the several 
branches concerned with homes and buildings, have many inter- 
ests outside of actual home building. Building contractors, 
although more definitely interested in new construction, are, on the 
whole, lacking in cohesive organization of national proportions 
and the promotional facilities to increase the volume of business 
necessary to keep the building mechanics at work. 

Civic committees have interests so diversified and conflicting 
that neither the time or interest is taken to develop a construc- 
tive program. It has often happened in the past that even when 
such organizations have shown an aggressive spirit toward this 
subject, too frequently they set up a hue and cry regarding labor 
rates and conditions as an alibi for failure to achieve results. 

Material dealers, naturally enough, are more concerned with the 
sale of their individual product, and concerted action toward the 
promotion of the completed home or project has been difficult of 
achievement. 

It is a well-known fact that many so-called experts have been 
instrumental in promulgating the most glaring inaccuracies and 
in propounding economic fallacies which not only have been detri- 
mental to building and to the labor movement but which also 
have demoralized a great host of prospective home buyers. 

National trade associations as individual agencies for special 
promotion exist, but as a rule they spend most of their time with 
organization matters. If their influence and support were drawn 
to a sound program within the framework of the building trades, 
their cooperation could be of great value. 

Again I say there is no single agency in the United States today 
that represents the building industry as a whole, nor any single 
body trying to bring these various trade associations together in 
order to create building. 

Public-spirited citizens as a rule do not know the problems of 
the building industry, cannot afford to devote their time to the 
promotion of this industry, and provide no adequate funds for 
the purpose of stimulating the industry as a whole. Out of the 
past few years devoted to propaganda, publicity, meetings, ideas, 
and effort has come only a very small amount of building com- 
pared to what could have been accomplished if constructive 
action were taken by a well body, led by the only group 
which has a major interest in building, and looking toward the 
utilization of all the vast power, influence, and energy which is 
possessed by the national associations, organizations, and indi- 
viduals who really know the problems of the building industry. 

The Cleveland Building and Construction Trades Council there- 
fore, proposes the following program: 

PROPOSAL 

Because it is believed that there is no single organization in the 
country engaged in the building industry which could have as 
much power and influence as the building-trades departments of 
the American Federation of Labor, it is proposed, in general, that 


1 a program 
mone 9 acceptance of its organization, and of the 
services of its members. 
(2) Shall generate, by every constructive means available, im- 
derstanding, cooperation, and confidence be- 
ent in the building field; and shall 


any other agency. 

(2) That the Cleveland Building Trades Council shall inaug- 
urate the movement in the city of Cleveland, as was the move- 
ment for the National Housing Act in 1933, and thence spread 
its influence over the State of Ohio and the Nation with as much 
rapidity as possible. 
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(3) That the Cleveland Building Trades Council shall not only 
completely reverse its policy of remaining aloof from the promo- 
tional activities of other elements of the building industry, but 
shall itself undertake a program of sales promotion and invite 
those other organizations to participate. 

(4) That, in respect to public relations, the program shall in- 
clude the dissemination of accurate information regarding annual 
incomes of building trades mechanics, hourly rates, amount of 
wages received on different types of structures by different types o 
building trades mechanics, and shall through the medium of the 
newspapers, radio, and public gatherings acquaint the public with 
the facts to the end that the building trades and the industry 
shall no longer be the victims of statements based on the super- 
ficial investigations of pseudo experts. 

(5) That opportunities shall be cultivated to permit leaders of 
the building trades mechanics to address important groups of all 
kinds, and to lay the facts before them. 

(6) That organizations which have been instrumental in dis- 
seminating erroneous or prejudiced information shall be advised 
that unless such practices are abandoned it will be necessary for 
the building trades mechanics of the country to publish facts and 
figures regarding the rates of commission of real-estate dealers; 
the bonuses charged by representatives of banks, building and 
loan associations, and insurance companies; the fees charged by 
architects; and great profits made by land speculators; the incomes 
of these individuals and organizations for the time spent to earn 
such commissions and profits as compared to the wages received 
by the building trades mechanics of the country and the time it 
takes them to earn such wages; and the inflated methods by 
which these elements penalize the cost of home ownership. 

(7) That when expedient the full force of the labor movement 
be used to acquaint the people and the lending institutions with 
the restrictions placed upon lending by these institutions, which 
restrictions have been and still are the greatest single factor in 
retarding new construction. 

(8) That the program shall concern itself closely with legisla- 
tion, maintain an active interest in securing State and National 
legislation for the benefit of the building industry and the build- 
ing-trades mechanics, and shall use its influence upon all agencies 
charged with the administration of State and National laws to 
secure due consideration for the rights of the union mechanics 
to receive fair compensation and adequate protection for those 
social and economic benefits which have been acquired by trade- 
union activity. 

(9) That by cooperation with capable real-estate men, interested 
manufacturers, and distributors of material definite housing proj- 
ects and individual home units shall be promoted and the active 
cooperation of big manufacturers of the country solicited to create 
a free flow of capital which is so necessary to the construction of 
any type of home unit. 

(10) That the program shall solicit for its s 1 s the 
advertising and sales-promotion facilities . 
associations in the building-material field. There is available today 
a group of national associations numbering 35, with headquarters 
in Washington, which may confidently be expected to join a 
Nation-wide promotional campaign because of the leadership fur- 
nished by the Cleveland Building Trades Council to consolidate 
rad 8 promote 5 Dre the end that every 
actor essen’ recovery e ng industry shall 
brought into play. a 

It is confidently believed that with such national activity the 
local distributors and representatives of the big manufacturers of 
the country can also be organized to tie in to the national pro- 
gram and thus aid in the movement in every urban community in 
the country. 

(11) It is proposed that, together with the cooperation of the 
large organizations, manufacturers as individual units, shall be 
induced to contribute to the movement and shall encourage the 
use of their resources in advertising and sales appropriations for 
direct and definite activities to promote actual building projects. 

(12) It is also proposed that a definite educational campaign 
will be carried on to assist builders and real estate men to develop 
prospects and to do a job of creative selling of new homes; and 
that the sales and advertising managers of the principal organiza- 
tions in the State of Ohio shall be called together to consider the 
ideas of the Cleveland Building Trades Council regarding the set- 
ting up of a definite program and to consolidate their efforts to 
create actual building. 

(13) It is further proposed that every agency available within 
each organization shall be employed to assist in an effort to assure 
a sufficient supply of mechanics when business warrants during 
the coming years. 

(14) It is further proposed that on the premises of every project 
which has been subject to the promotion of the foregoing program, 
a distinctive placard or sign shall be placed calling public atten- 
tion to the constructive effort of the Cleveland Building Trades 
Council, 

(15) It is proposed to inform all building mechanics of the 
activities of the Cleveland Building Trades Council and thus to 
make them aware of the constructive program of the council. 

(16) Finally, it is proposed that by constructive articles, radio 
addresses, and public speeches, to gain the confidence of the 
American buying public so that the barriers of fear which have 
been built up in their minds shall be dissipated and in their 
place will come understanding, confidence, and approval of the 
Building Trades Councils of America, 
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Referendum on War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. BINDERUP 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker and colleagues of the House 
of Representatives, on February 17, 1936, when the neutrality 
bill was up for consideration, in addressing the House I 
stated among other things that I wanted a neutrality bill that 
would, first, take the profits out of war through Government 
ownership of all munitions factories. 

Second. I wanted a neutrality bill that would say to the 
House of Morgan, Standard Oil, and other financial and in- 
dustrial organizations that if they wanted to invest the 
profits they have made in this country in industries located 
in foreign lands, or in making loans to foreign governments, 
or to business institutions or individuals in other countries, 
they should look to those countries for the protection of their 
investments and their loans in such countries. 

Third. I wanted a neutrality bill that would say to the 
globetrotters and other citizens of the United States sojourn- 
ing in other countries where war is threatened or is actually 
taking place, Come home; Uncle Sam wants to protect you, 
but we cannot afford to protect you at the risk of sacrificing 
millions of our young men and involving the expenditure of 
billions of dollars, together with all the sacrifice and suffer- 
ing which these entail.” Uncle Sam shall nevermore toler- 
ate another condition as in the recent Shanghai trouble be- 
tween Japan and China, when we sent ships and soldiers to 
protect American citizens, property, and investments of our 
large financial and industrial organizations and people who 
had lived and worked in Shanghai for 30 years and still 
claimed Uncle Sam’s protection. 

Fourth. I wanted a neutrality bill that would provide that 
our Army shall never cross the boundary line of Uncle Sam’s 
domain for war in a foreign land unless first the matter has 
been referred to the people themselves to decide, in an elec- 
tion held for that purpose. For nevermore shall Uncle Sam 
become a laughingstock to a group of ungrateful European 
nations. 

Nevermore a Flanders’ field where the poppies grow, or 
another 125,000 precious souls sacrificed to the god of mam- 
mon; no, not to make the world safe for democracy, as we 
were then taught to believe, but to guarantee the collection 
of bonds and stocks and the credits for the House of Morgan, 
or to saddle our people with an enormous bonded debt in 
order that the foreign debt to the Morgans and their clique 
might be paid. Nevermore shall Uncle Sam hold in his hand 
$22,000,000,000 of foreign bonds or debts on which the Amer- 
ican people have paid and paid and will continue to pay—no 
less than $44,000,000,000 with interest added on—while these 
ungrateful European nations are repudiating and laughing 
and calling their obligations mere scraps of paper, while at 
the same time they are spending billions of dollars preparing 
for a new war. 

Fifth. I wanted a neutrality bill that conscripts capital and 
all profits made during war. If the youth of America shall 
give their lifeblood, if the fathers and mothers of America 
shall sacrifice their sons, if our women shall be asked to 
sacrifice their husbands and the fathers of their children, if 
our country is to sacrifice millions of its homes, then cer- 
tainly it would not be unreasonable to ask that capital and 
business shall give their wealth and their profits. This 
would have done more to prevent war than anything else. 
The propaganda urging America into foreign wars and the 
cry of “On to war!” would be greatly stilled if wealth were 
called upon to make the sacrifices as are the flower of our 
manhood and as are the sacrifices which the homes of 
America asked to make. 
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But these provisions were not included in the neutrality 
bill which Congress passed in 1936. Today we are once 
again faced with a serious crisis. A crisis resulting from in- 
vestment of American capital in foreign lands and because 
of people calling themselves American citizens and claiming 
the protection of Uncle Sam persist in staying in these 
warring countries and in war zones, even after the President 
of the United States not only advised but pleaded with 
them to leave before the peace of this country was endan- 
gered, even providing them with safe transportation. 

I am sorry that our marines and ships did not get out of 
the war zone before the Panay and other accidents hap- 
pened. I think that other nations of the world fully appre- 
ciate the fighting qualities of our American people and the 
fact that we absent ourselves from the territory of warring 
nations or from war zones would not, in my opinion, mini- 
mize in any degree the respect other countries have for the 
fighting power of the United States, nor is it an indication 
that our people would not go to war if the occasion de- 
manded. In fact, I think it has been demonstrated that 
nothing fights quite as well or as hard as that thing or that 
nation which after using every effort to maintain peace 
ee > is compelled to rise in its mighty strength to protect 

elr. 

Someone recently severely criticized what he interpreted as 
an impression that President Wilson was influenced by the 
House of Morgan to enter the World War. Now, I do not 
think that President Wilson was influenced directly by Mor- 
gan or anyone else to enter that war; rather I think it was 
Wilson’s honest purpose and that he did everything in his 
best judgment to keep his country out of that war. But I 
do think that the activities of the House of Morgan, through 
the floating of loans and extending of credit to foreign na- 
tions, and the activities of other financial and industrial 
organizations, especially the munitions industries, together 
with the fact that our citizens, without great regard to the 
serious consequences such action might mean to their coun- 
try, insisted in remaining in warring countries or traveling 
in those countries and in war zones, played a very large part 
in bringing about conditions and circumstances that finally 
led us into the war. 

In supporting the Ludlow resolution I do so not because 
I think that President Roosevelt is not for peace or that this 
Congress is not for peace, or that I think the President and 
this Congress will not do all they can to keep our Nation out 
of foreign wars and out of the present conflicts in Asia and 
Europe, but because I believe that our country being a de- 
mocracy and our Government being given its power through 
the consent of the governed, inasmuch as the people them- 
selves must furnish the human ammunition and eventually 
pay the tremendous costs of such wars; must bear the 
suffering that war brings in broken hearts and broken homes 
and broken lives, the people should have the right to say 
whether in this day and age, with the highly developed 
and centralized control of finance and industry in a few 
hands, they want to leave the power to enter our Nation into 
a foreign war with the Congress or whether they, the people, 
who are the sovereign power in this country, wish to hold 
that power for themselves. 

This is not a question of whether the people shall vote on 
the question of our Nation entering a foreign war, but it is 
a question of whether or not the people should be given the 
privilege of saying whether or not they wish to have the 
opportunity of having a referendum of the people before 
their sons can be called upon to risk their lives on foreign 
soils or before they, the people, should be compelled to saddle 
upon themselves the burden of debt, the great sorrows and 
deprivation such wars entail. 7 

It must be understood that the provisions of this resolu- 
tion or the amendment resulting therefrom if adopted do not 
apply in case our Nation is invaded by a foreign foe when 
we are defending our own land from attack; also that in line 
with an amendment offered on the fioor of the House it 
would not apply should a foreign nation attack or invade any 
of our countries in the Western Hemisphere, thus preserving 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1938 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO LUDLOW REFERENDUM ON WAR 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 


following letter: 
Cosmos CLUB, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1938. 
Hon. EprrH N. ROGERS, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Rocers: As one of your constituents, and also as an 
individual profoundly interested in all constructive efforts for 
world peace, I want to congratulate you on the stand that you 
took in the House today in opposition to the Ludlow antiwar 
amendment. It took courage and devotion of the highest order 
to manfully oppose a measure which was apparently directed 
toward the end of preventing war, and whose enactment would 
have definitely weakened an administration of a different political 
faith than your own. 

My professional activities and my interests alike have made it 
necessary for me to devote considerable time and effort here and 
abroad to a study of the international situation, and it is from 
that background that I feel that the position which you and 
208 of your colleagues have taken will be in the long run far more 
conducive to the lasting peace and prosperity of the world than 
that of the 188 who voted for hearings on the amendment at this 
time. 

If the House had voted for hearings now it would have given, 
as you intimated in your brief but exceedingly effective speech, 
the signal to every aggressor in Europe and Asia that our great 
and powerful democracy was willing to stand aside and allow them 
to ride roughshod over the rest of the world. In addition the 
enactment of such legislation is in my judgment contrary to the 
genius of our representative system of government; and further, 
far from succeeding, as its advocates claim that it would, in 
preventing hasty action which would lead us into war, it would 
place the war-making power in the hands of what under every 

circumstance must be an inadequately informed public, subject 
to the pressure of propaganda. The experience of the McKinley 
administration, which was pushed into the Spanish War by the 
pressure of propagandized public opinion, is a case in point. 

Fundamentally, however, my antagonism to the Ludlow resolu- 
tion rests on the fact that even its consideration would for the 
time being make any effective cooperation between our Govern- 
ment and the other peace-loving democracies of the world to 
stop aggression impossible; and, if enacted, would prevent such 
action altogether, 

I know that you will understand that I write you only as an 
individual; there is in my own organization a sharp divergence 
of opinion on this subject. Personally, however, I am convinced 
that the only way in which we shall keep America at peace is 
when we are ready and willing to do our part to keep the world 
at peace, and under present conditions this may mean, as it meant 
in 1917, that we shall be willing to do our part in preventing 
aggression. If the aggressor nations of the world know that this 
is the case, it would probably never be necessary to use military 
force, but if, through discussion of such bills as the Ludlow reso- 
lution, and even our present neutrality measures, we notify them 
in advance that we are neither willing nor ready the danger of our 
being involved in war comes much nearer. 

Once more as a lover of and, in whatever limited way I can, a 
worker for peace and understanding between the nations, may I 
congratulate you on your courage and wisdom? 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. DEXTER. 


Referendum on War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN LUECKE 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to make a few ob- 
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servations in regard to the Ludlow resolution, which has for 
its purpose giving the people an opportunity to vote on the 
proposition of sending boys across the sea to fight. In other 
words, before war could be declared, which would mean an- 
other expedition like the one in 1917 and 1918 to France, the 
people would be asked to give their approval or disapproval 
by voting on the question. 

In my mind that is a great step forward. War is getting 
to be a national pastime in some parts of the world today, not 
because the people of those nations want it, but because cer- 
tain forces are in control who can only maintain their power 
by waging war on some other nation. That is history over 
and over again, 

If war were something uplifting and of great spiritual value 
to the human race, as we are told it is by those who are 
military minded, then this world of ours should be one of the 
most peaceful places to live in in the universe. But because 
the history of the human race is nothing more than a record 
of carnage and debauchery of everything worth while, we 
find ourselves today beset on all sides by the threat of further 
destruction of human life, with no end in sight. And what 
for? 

The time has come when the people should speak on this 
question, and that is all the Ludlow resolution purposes to do. 
When the question of peace or war is left to those who must 
do the fighting, everyone knows what the answer will be. 
Wars will be a thing of the past. 

This is not an issue which is confined to the United States 
alone. Other people of other nations are thinking along 
the same line and we are leading again in a great world-wide 
movement to put an end to war for all time to come. I am 
proud to think that the people of my country are the ones 
who are taking a leading part in this movement. 

The time has come for us to establish a strong policy of 
national defense. We should have an Army and Navy ade- 
quate to protect American shores and an air fleet equal to 
any other in the world. If we are ever attacked it will be in 
the air because that is the trend of events and that is what is 
happening before our very eyes in Europe and Asia today. 
And once we have adequate forces for national defense we 
need not fear attack. 

Various estimates of the cost of our part in the World 
War place the figure at $55,000,000,000. That is what we 
will have to pay for our share of making history in France. 
And what have we for that huge amount of wealth which 
went up in smoke? Only sad memories, that is all. 

It is said that we will lose business if we do not take part 
in international affairs, that foreign contacts must be kept or 
we will lose our international trade. 

My answer to that is the result will be to the contrary. 
How is it that we have, comparatively speaking, an unpro- 
tected Canadian border and yet Canada is our best customer. 
It is also a fact that our trade with those nations with which 
we have always had the friendliest of relations stand the 
highest on the list in the matter of trade. 

We are not an aggressive or imperial-minded people. We 
have no designs on territory which does not belong to us. 
In fact, we do not have any need for expansion of territory. 
Then why should we not adopt defensive policies and stay 
out of foreign wars. I would not give 10 cents for a man 
who would not fight to save his home. And at the same 
time I do not think we should look for a fight. 

There is another reason why I am opposed to this country 
becoming involved in another war and that is this: If we 
ever go to war again if means the end of democracy! Make 
no mistake about that. Democracy the world over is being 
challenged on all sides. In those countries where democracy 
no longer exists we find the people being used in war on 
other people because that is the only way dictators can stay 
in power. In other words, once we lose our democratic in- 
stitutions then all is lost and peace recedes still farther into 
the horizon. 

Going further into this subject, I wonder, if we were 
attacked on the West coast, who would come to our assist- 
ance from the East? And if we were attacked on the East 
coast, who would come to our assistance from the West? 
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There is only one answer, and that is no one would come to 
our aid. We would find ourselves fighting alone. That is 
plain to everyone who has watched the trend in international 
affairs since the World War. 

Indulging in figures we find that out of every tax dollar 
collected today 60 percent goes to pay for past and future 
wars. Other authorities on the subject estimate that as 
high as 80 percent goes for war purposes. If the lowest figure 
were correct, and it is safe to say that is a conservative 
figure, that is twice as much as it should be. And because of 
the high cost of wars, past and future, we find that we can 
barely feed those in distress. 

Wars must go. The referendum on war is certainly a step 
in that direction. I believe the Nation should have an op- 
portunity to express itself on that question. It should come 
before Congress again for complete discussion of the subject, 
and, in the meanwhile, as far as I am concerned, I shall 
never vote to send one boy across the sea to fight. 


What Is Happening to the Civil Service? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1938 


FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
submit the attached quotation from the Annual Report of 
the United States Civil Service Commission, which shows 
that the New Deal pledge for civil-service improvement has 
been nothing but lip service. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 13, 1937. 

Sm: We have the honor to submit the following report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, with recommendations of changes 
to changes to improve the Federal executive civil service. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW 

This year has seen an increasing growth of public interest in 
the merit system unequaled since the days of the popular move- 
ment which culminated in the passage of the Civil Service Act of 
1883. This interest has been manifested in news columns and 
editorials of the press, in activities of nonpartisan reform organiza- 
tions, in studies by progressively larger numbers of young men 
and women in colleges and universities, in declarations by leaders 
of all political parties, and in the public-opinion polls. 

Legislation has not been responsive to this popular acclaim of 
the merit principle. There has been no important extension of 
the civil service during the fiscal year. On the contrary, bills 
introduced to create new agencies included 146 which exempted 
all personnel from the provisions of the Civil Service Act and 
rules and numerous others which proposed partial exemptions. 
Of these measures, 21 providing for total exemptions have been 
enacted into law. 

These exemptions no doubt reflect in a measure the tendency 
to permit wholesale exemptions in emergency agencies created 
during the early stages of recovery from the financial depression. 
At that time, however, the Government faced the necessity of 
placing large groups of employees at work in an extremely limited 
period; moreover, those agencies then seemed to be temporary. 

These positions soon formed a convenient field for political ex- 
ploitation. The extent to which the positions were treated as 
political spoils has become the subject of public condemnation, 
but the practice of filling large numbers of positions by political 
patronage becomes increasingly difficult to abolish. During the 
past year friends of the merit system in Congress have had to 
maintain a constant struggle to prevent a complete triumph of 
the spoils system. All too frequently their efforts against its en- 
croachments have been ineffective. 

So marked was this tendency that on May 26, 1937, the Com- 
mission addressed a special communication to the President read- 
ing as follows: 

“The Commission has been greatly disturbed by the increasing 
number of bills introduced in this session of Congress containing 
provisions which completely exempt from the merit system em- 
ployments thereunder. There have been more than 70 such bills, 
8 or 4 of which are now law. In addition there have been numer- 
ous bills introduced which contain exemptions of all but minor 


positions, 


“The merit system fully warrants its designation, because it 
provides for free and open competition by the public to secure 
employment in all grades of positions in the Federal classified 
service. Two of the recent bills transgress even this fundamental 
principle of open competition for admission to the classified serv- 
ice. They provide that after a peried of service in a nonclassified 
position the incumbent employee may secure a classified civil- 
service status by noncompetitive examination, thus becoming 
eligible for transfer to a classified position in one of the regular 
old-line establishments, and yet his position will continue to be 
exempt and be open for personal or political appointment, 

“The merit system without question is good business administra- 
tion, making for the utmost in economy and efficiency, and the 
Commission, therefore, urges that the President take whatever 
steps are necessary to place his great influence in public opposition 
against the continuance of such proposals and their enactment 
into law.” 

The President forwarded this letter to the Vice President of the 
United States and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
with the following statement: 

“Aside from the undoubted fact that the merit system affords 
the best method for administration of Government business, the 
particular feature of the system which has the greatest appeal is 
the open competition it provides to the taxpayers to seek the 
public employment for which they pay. Please let me urge upon 
the Congress the desirability of placing all but policy-forming 
positions under the merit system.” 

Nevertheless, in the closing days of the session, Congress climaxed 
its record of exemptions by enacting the Wagner-Steagall Housing 
Act, which excepted from the operation of the Civil Service Act 
and rules all positions affected paying in excess of $1,980 per 
annum. 

This growing tendency to introduce legislation in Congress ex- 
empting positions from the civil-service law is a matter of grave 
public concern. 

The selection of employees through impartial examinations and 
the more secure tenure in office afforded by the competitive classi- 
fied civil service increases the efficiency of the service and saves the 
taxpayers’ money. Competitive examinations bring into the service 
better-trained employees. The knowledge on their part that their 
responsibility is to the public and not to political sponsors im- 
proves their morale and impels them to give more wholehearted 
service to their work, and the increase in longevity of the employ- 
sr gives thom an opportunity for increased knowledge of the 
work. 

The unanimity of opinion with regard to promotion of the merit 

stem would appear to guarantee legislative support to its exten- 
sion and principles. No debate should be necessary in connection 
with legislation to determine the procedure to be followed in select- 
ing public employees. It should be taken for granted that appoint- 
ments in all agencies, old and new, will be made on merit, com- 
petitively established. An effective executive civil service cannot 
be maintained on a half-merit, half-spoils basis. The solemn 
pledges of political parties and their leaders, the wholehearted sup- 
port of the American press, and the attitude of the American public 
in favor of the merit system should be respected. Wholesale exemp- 
tions such as have been permitted in the past year must cease if the 
merit system is to prevail. 


Extension of Titles V and VI of the Social Security 
Act to Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
Wednesday, January 12, 1938 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, there is no community un- 
der the American flag in greater need of the benefits of titles 
V and VI of the Social Security Act than the island of Puerto 
Rico. With its exceedingly dense population of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 American citizens and a relatively low eco- 
nomic status, overcrowding in dwellings as a result of misery 
and poverty, besides its tropical environment, the island is 
confronted with serious health, social, and welfare problems 
which cannot be properly attended to with its limited 
resources. 

Title V of the Social Security Act provides aid through the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
to the States and Territories for work in maternal and child 
health, aid to crippled children, and child welfare. 

Title VI provides aid through the United States Public 
Health Service to the States and Territories in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of adequate health services, espe- 


cially in predominantly rural communities, 
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The question of the extension of the Social Security Act 
to Puerto Rico has already been considered by the appro- 
priate departments and agencies of the Federal Government, 
including the Department of the Interior, Department of 
the Treasury, Department of Labor, and the Social Security 
Board, whose letters of approbation of the enactment of 
such legislation appear below. 

It is not in conflict with the policy of the President, as is 
borne out by the following letter: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 25, 1935. 
Hon. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, 


Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, 
House Office Building. 

My Dran Mn. Iciestas: I have your letter of April 10, in which 
you call my attention to the omission of Puerto Rico from the pro- 
visions of H. R. 7260 (social security bill), although Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and the District of Columbia are included. 

I very much regret this omission. However, you will be in- 
terested to know that as soon as the original draft of the bill was 
prepared the Division of Territories and Island Possessions of the 
Department of the Interior took up this matter with solicitors of the 
Department and is submitting an amendment which, if adopted, 
will rectify this situation insofar as Puerto Rico is concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


The insular government has a well-organized department 
of health whose standards of work are recognized as satis- 
factory by the Children’s Bureau and the United States 
Public Health Service, which administer titles V and VI of 
the Social Security Act. Insular funds are now provided by 
the government of Puerto Rico for public-health purposes, 
including maternal and child health, child welfare, and other 
health activities, but they are totally inadequate to meet the 
proper needs of the island. 

The average general annual death rate in Puerto Rico 
during the past 5 years has been twice that of the United 
States registration area for deaths. The average annual 
tuberculosis death rate during the same period in the island 
has been 300 per 100,000 population, or five times the tuber- 
culosis death rate in the continent. Hookworm is widely 
prevalent, and, according to surveys carried out, approxi- 
mately 90 percent of persons in rural communities and 40 
percent of those living in urban districts are infected. 
Malaria is a serious problem, especially on the coast, where 
as many as 40 percent of the inhabitants harbor the malaria 
parasite in their blood. Infant mortality, considered by most 
sanitariums the most sensitive index of social welfare and 
sanitary improvement, is exceedingly high—114 per 1,000 
live births during 1935—as compared with the rate for con- 
tinental American communities, where rarely it exceeds 50. 
Mortality from causes connected with childbirth is com- 
paratively high—53.3 per 10,000 total births in 1934, and 
65.8 in 1933. 

A conference of State Governors, held during the year 1935, 
with the attendance of Maj. Gen. Blanton Winship, Governor 
of Puerto Rico, passed a resolution requesting that the bene- 
fits of the Social Security Act be extended to the island. The 
conference of State and provincial health authorities of North 
America, which met in Washington, D. C., on April 5 and 6 
of last year, passed a resolution requesting from President 
Roosevelt and the Members of Congress the extension of 
titles V and VI of this act to Puerto Rico. A resolution was 
introduced and approved at the annual conference of the 
American Federation of Labor which convened in Tampa, 
Fla., in November 1936, requesting from Congress the exten- 
sion of the benefits of the Social Security Act to the island, 
besides petitions from the Commissioner of Education of 
Puerto Rico, the Free Federation of Workingmen of Puerto 
Rico, and the social workers of Puerto Rico. 

In view of all these recommendations, I introduced a new 
bill (H. R. 6524) designed to extend the provisions of titles 
V and VI of the Social Security Act to Puerto Rico, as 
follows: 

H. R. 6524, 75th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A bill to amend the act of August 14, 1935, entitled “Social Security 
Act,” to extend titles V and VI to Puerto Rico 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of section 1101 of the 
Social Security Act, approved August 14, 1935, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 
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“Src. 1101. (a) When used in this act 

“(1) The term ‘State’ (except when used in titles V and VD 
includes Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. When used 
in titles V and VI (except when used in section 531) it includes 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. When 
used in section 531 it includes Hawaii. 

“(2) The term ‘United States’ when used in a geographical sense 
(except when used in titles V and VI) means the States, Alaska, 
Hawali, and the District of Columbia. When used in titles V and 
VI it means the States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia. 

“(3) The term ‘person’ means an individual, a trust or estate, a 
partnership, or a corporation. 

“(4) The term ‘corporation’ includes associations, joint-stock 
companies, and insurance companies. 

“(5) The term ‘shareholder’ includes a member in an associa- 
tion, joint-stock company, or company. 

“(6) The term ‘employee’ includes an officer of a corporation.” 


A bill was introduced and approved by the insular Legis- 
lature of Puerto Rico in its session which closed April 15, 
1937, to authorize the department of health of Puerto Rico 
to cooperate with the Federal Government through its ap- 
propriate agencies in administering a program of service for 
promoting the health of mothers and children, and in main- 
taining adequate public-health service; also the necessary 
appropriation to match Federal funds was included in the 
pone approved by the insular legislature for the fiscal year 

8. 


The extension of title V and VI to Puerto Rico will not 
entail the setting up of additional Federal administrative 
Offices. 


The recommendations for extending titles V and VI to the 
island, above referred to, are included in the following letters 
of approval: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 9, 1937. 
Hon. SANTIAGO IG: 


LESIAS, 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Icrestas: I have your letter of February 15, in 
which you request that I do what I can to have the provisions of 
the Social Security Act extended to Puerto Rico. 

Director Ernest Gruening, of the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions, and Col. William C. Rigby, counsel for Puerto 
Rico, had a conference with the Social Security Board on Febru- 
ary 10. At that time the question was discussed as to whether 
the entire Social Security Act should be made applicable to Puerto 
Rico at this time or only those parts of the act of which Puerto 
Rico would be able to avail itself immediately. It appeared to 
be the opinion of the Board that it probably would be better to 
ask, at the present time, for the extension of only titles V and 
VI to Puerto Rico, and then to wait perhaps until some subsequent 
year, or until the island is really ready to avail itself of other 
provisions of the act, before requesting further legislation from 
Congress. The Board was unanimously in favor of the extension 
to Puerto Rico of titles V and VI. 

Following the above conference, and upon being advised that 
the Social Security Board desired the views of this Department 
concerning H. R. 1484, I wrote a letter on February 27 to Hon. 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman, a copy of which, together with its 
enclosures, I transmit herewith. 

As you probably know, I made efforts to have Puerto Rico in- 
cluded in the original Social Security Act but was unsuccessful. 
I am entirely in sympathy with having the provisions of said act 
extended to Puerto Rico, but Governor Winship has advised that 
it will be impossible to take advantage of certain of its provi- 
sions at present. I therefore believe that we should work in 
harmony with such recommendations as may be made by the 
Social Security Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 27, 1937. 
Hon. ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, 


Chairman, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ALTMEYER: I am informed that the Social Security 
Board desires the views of this Department on H. R. 1484, intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on January 5, 1937, by Mr. 
Ictestss, Commissioner from Puerto Rico, to amend the Social 
Security Act, approved August 14, 1935, so as to include Puerto 
Rico. I earnestly favor the extension to Puerto Rico of those por- 
tions of the act of which the insular government may be able to 
avail itself at the present time, including particularly titles V 
and VI, “maternal and child health services,” “services for crippled 
children,” “child welfare services,” “vocational rehabilitation,” and 
“public health work.” 

Probably no Territory under the flag of the United States is 
more in need of the benefits provided in the Social Security Act, 
particularly of those conferred by these titles V and VI. 
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Insular funds are now provided by the government of Puerto 
Rico for public-health purposes, including maternal and child 
health, and the care, education, and vocational training of de- 
pendent children, and of the blind. These funds approximate 
$1,300,000 annually, and are expended under the direction of the 
department of health. They are, nevertheless, entirely inadequate 
to care for the dense population, now averaging some 520 persons 
to the square mile. 

The public-health service of Puerto Rico and the public-health 
units under its direction are at present fully able to comply with 
all Federal requirements, and additional funds could be used ad- 
vantageously in extending public-health units to those parts of 
the island which are not now served; in strengthening the services 
now rendered by the addition of new trained personnel; in super- 
vising social-service investigations concerning dependent children 
and finding homes for them; and in rehabilitating the physically 
disabled. Such additional resources as might be made available to 
Puerto Rico under the Social Security Act would be used in ex- 
tending valuable services to many persons not now receiving such 
assistance, particularly in the rural sections. 

Puerto Ricans are citizens of the United States, and there ap- 
3 to be no good reason why Puerto Rico should be excluded 

om such of the benefits of the Social Security Act as it may be 
in position immediately to utilize, or from like opportunity with 
the other Territories and the States fully to avail itself of all of 
the benef ts of the act as soon as it may be in financial position to 
do so. 

A part of the unrest in Puerto Rico, aside from that derived from 
its difficult economic situation, has been due to a conviction on 
the part of many inhabitants of the island that Puerto Rico is a 
sort of stepchild of the United States and bears the brunt of legis- 
lation designed to benefit other sections of the country, not bene- 
ficial—or even actually detrimental—to Puerto Rico. It is difficult 
to explain to Puerto Ricans why their island is excluded, while 
Alaska and Hawaii are included in the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. Immediate extension to Puerto Rico of at least 
those provisions of the act of which the insular government may 
be in position immediately to avail itself, particularly titles V and 
VI, would go far to offset the feeling that Puerto Rico is the object 
of unfair discrimination. 

The Federal Government has never extended to Puerto Rico 
financial aid anywhere nearly comparable to that extended to the 
States. As shown by the detailed tables herewith, the total Federal 
regular and emergency aid per capita for the last 3-year period, 
$26.51, is less than that given to any State or other Territory. It 
is true that Puerto Rico receives, in addition, the benefit of the 
United States customs duties, internal revenues, and income taxes 
collected in Puerto Rico and retained there, and that the Federal 
internal-revenue laws, in general, have not been extended to the 
island: but the total of all those items has amounted for the last 
3-year period to only $6.46 per capita for the island, making a total 
of only $32.97 per capita for Puerto Rico for all Federal regular and 
emergency aid, together with the benefits of the customs duties, 
internal revenues, and income taxes allotted to the island. As 
shown by the tables herewith, that total is less than one-half of 
the average Federal assistance per capita, of $68.41, given to the 
States and other Territories, including the District of Columbia; 
and it is only about three-fifths of the average, of $55.72, given to 
the other Territories. 

The island is in immediate need of Federal assistance at least 
com ble to that given the other States and Territories, par- 
t ly because of the increasingly heavy problem facing Puerto 
Rico in the great and increasing density of its population. 

Furthermore, it should be said, in fairness to Puerto Rico, not 
only that it needs and is entitled to aid, on the same basis as the 
States and the other Territories, but also that the people of the 
island have shown themselves to deserve full recognition on this 
basis. In the 38 years that Puerto Rico has been an integral part 
of the political and economic structure of the United States the 
island’s purchases from the mainland have increased from about 
$9,000,000 in 1900 to about $100,000,000 in 1936. The island now 
ranks seventh as a purchaser of mainland products, exceeding all 
countries of the Western Hemisphere except Canada. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1937. 
Hon. R. L. DOUGHTON, 


Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DOUGHTON: I have your communication of 
April 22 inviting comment upon H. R. 6524, a bill to extend titles 
V and VI of the Social Security Act to Puerto Rico. 

While the Board is not charged with the administration of titles 
V and VI of the act, I may say that the Board has no objection to 
the amendment proposed by this bill. 

It should be noted, however, that the bill states that when the 
term State“ is used in section 531, it includes Hawaii. This, no 
doubt, was inadvertent since section 531 deals separately with 
States and with Hawaii. This could be corrected by eliminating 
the last sentence of the proposed amendment. 

Very sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, Chairman. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 9, 1937. 
Hon. R. L. DOUGHTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means. 

My Dran Mn. CHAIRMAN: The Treasury Department is in receipt 
of your letter of April 24 requesting a report on H. R. 6524, a bill 
to amend the act of August 14, 1935, entitled “Social Security Act,” 
to extend the application of titles V and VI to Puerto Rico. 

So far as the administration of title VI of the Social Security 
Act by the Public Health Service might be concerned, this De- 
ee would not interpose objection to the proposed amend- 
men 


I am informed that the objective of H. R. 6524 would not be in 
conflict with the policy of the President. 
Very truly yours, 
WAYNE C. TAYLOR, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
April 30, 1937. 
Hon. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mn. DoucHTON: Your letter of April 24 to Miss Lenroot, 
enclosing a copy of H. R. 6524, a bill to amend the act of August 14, 
1935, entitled “Social Security Act,” to extend titles V and VI to 
Puerto Rico, has been brought to my attention. 

The services authorized under title V, for the administration of 
which the Department of Labor is responsible, are of three types: 
(1) Aid to State or Territorial health agencies in promoting the 
health of mothers and children, y rural areas and in 
areas suffering from severe economic distress; (2) services for locat- 
ing crippled children and providing medical, surgical, corrective, 
and other services and care, and facilities for diagnosis, hospitali- 
zation, and after care for children who are crippled, or who are 
suffering from conditions which lead to crippling; (3) cooperation 
with State or Territorial public-welfare agencies in establishing, 
extending, and strengthening, especially in predominantly rural 
areas, public-welfare services for the protection and care of home- 
less, dependent, — neglected children and children in danger of 


becoming delinquent. 

I am deeply impressed with the needs of Puerto Rican children 
for health and social services of this character, particularly with 
Rago BS > oe 2 oe and I heartily recommend the exten- 

on co O e maternal and child welfare services 
authorized by title V. : 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that under the proposed 
amendment a sum of $20,000 is made available to Puerto Rico 
under the uniform allotment provided for in section 502 (a). Con- 
sistency requires that a corresponding reduction be made in the 
sum of $1,800,000, which is provided for in that section, and if 
additional appropriations are not authorized that sum should be 
changed to read “$1,780,000.” 

Should the committee wish to maintain the allotments to the 
States now in effect, authorizations for additional appropriations 
under title V, parts 1, 2, and 3, of the Social Security Act, which 
would make these parts applicable to Puerto Rico on the same basis 
as to the States, should be as follows: 


Maternal and child health services (title V, pt. 1) $162, 000 
Services to crippled children (title V, pt. 27 100 
Child-welfare services (title V, pt. 33 30, 500 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRANCES PERKINS, 
Secretary. 


The Ludlow Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN V. CHAMPION 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWIN V. CHAMPION, OF ILLINOIS, RELA- 
TIVE TO THE LUDLOW AMENDMENT 


Mr. CHAMPION. Mr. Speaker, the proposed Ludlow 
amendment to the Constitution for a referendum on war 
provides, in part, as follows: 


Except in event of an invasion of the United States or its Ter- 
ritorial ons, and an attack upon its citizens resi 


therein, the authority of Congress to declare war shall not become 
effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes cast thereon 
in a Nation-wide referendum. 

After listening to the arguments of those supporting the 
Ludlow amendment, most of them made by people entirely 
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sincere, one who opposes this proposed legislation might 
erroneously be classed as one who favors war or is against 
peace. Nothing is further from the truth. 

All Members of Congress, I am sure, desire peace and will 
do everything in their power and within the realm of human 
possibilities of success to further the cause of peace, to the 
end that all wars might be terminated. All abhor war. I 
appreciate its horrors, its terrible toll of human lives, its 
resultant sufferings both to those taking part as combatants 
and those not participating as combatants, and likewise its 
great wastage, both economic and in human lives. Espe- 
cially can I appreciate this as one who served for 22 months 
in the World War, both at home and across the water. 

In considering the Ludlow resolution there should be but 
one test, Does the amendment as proposed present a prac- 
ticable solution for peace and one reasonably certain to cur- 
tail war and bring closer to us the common goal we all 
desire—peace? My answer is “No.” It is not only impracti- 
cable, unworkable, but extremely dangerous, in my judgment. 
I am afraid it would point to war and not to peace. Not that 
I feel that the judgment of our citizenry cannot be trusted. 
A well-informed, intelligent public opinion is the real safe- 
guard of a free country, but this method as proposed is not 
practicable, is cumbersome, wrought with pitfalls and com- 
Plications and, in my judgment, it will not work. 

The reasons for my stand on this resolution are as follows: 

First. In a Nation-wide referendum on the question of 
going to war, after a vote by Congress to declare war, a 
most serious division among our citizens might easily de- 
velop on this most vital question. This division might be 
caused by many reasons, for example, racial prejudice 
or sympathies, and would subject the people of our country 
to conflicting propaganda campaigns designed to inflame a 
majority to vote for war and to arouse an embittered resist- 
ance of the minority in various sections of the country. This 
propaganda and feeling might become so marked and severe 
that it might even lead to civil strife among our own people. 
At best we would have a divided vote which in the event of 
a war which was unavoidable, would give our adversary 
country advance notice of the division within our own 
citizenry. 

Second. This resolution as now proposed, if adopted as a 
part of our Federal Constitution, entirely ignores our long- 
established policy of the Monroe Doctrine which warns na- 
tions from aggression in the Western Hemisphere. A war 
could be started and an invasion actually had against coun- 
tries other than the United States and its possessions on the 
North and South American Continents, and under the Lud- 
low resolution, if effective, we would be helpless until a vote 
and referendum had been taken on the question of war 
among the American people. This might well notify ag- 
gressor nations flagrantly to violate the rights of the United 
States under the Monroe Doctrine. 

Third. In the necessary contacts in international affairs 
with foreign nations under our system of government we 
have certain diplomatic representatives, namely, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State. They are in daily touch with 
and receive information of the activities and doings of other 
nations. Many times most delicate situations arise in our 
diplomatic relations with other countries. This is particu- 
larly true today, with the affairs of many foreign nations in 
such a turmoil. Whether we like it or not, we are vitally 
concerned as a nation in the trend which these conditions 
may take in the near future. Both the President and Secre- 
tary of State say that this plan, as advanced by the Ludlow 
resolution, would most seriously handicap the Government 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs generally, and would 
thus impair disastrously its policy to safeguard the peace of 
the American people. 

Fourth. The resultant delay in the taking of a referendum 
might be most dangerous. The resolution takes away from 
Congress the right to declare war unless approved by a ref- 
erendum, except in the event of an invasion of the United 
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States or its territorial possessions, and attack upon its citi- 
zens residing therein. Both an invasion of our territory and 
an attack upon the citizens residing therein must occur be- 
fore Congress, under this resolution, would have authority to 
declare war without the referendum. An attack could be 
made upon our Navy or a portion thereof, and destruction 
of it on the high seas, and we as a nation would be helpless 
to act, as far as a declaration of war was concerned, until we 
had gone through the cumbersome method of a Nation-wide 
vote on this question. Such destruction of our ships and 
Navy personnel would not be an invasion of the United 
States and an attack upon our citizens residing therein. 
Our country could actually be invaded, and unless the further 
condition existed, namely, an attack upon our citizens resid- 
ing therein, no declaration of war could be made until the 
referendum was taken. That might be too late. 

We might have definite information beyond any doubt 
that an attack was being planned and actually in the process 
of formation against our country, yet we would be forced, if 
the Ludlow resolution became a part of the Constitution, to 
await the attack, or the result of the referendum before 
proceeding to defend ourselves. Sometimes a most success- 
ful defense is prompt action against an aggressor. 

Again, the referendum could only be had after Congress 
had voted for war, as the proposed resolution provides that 
the authority of Congress to declare war shall not become 
effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes cast 
thereon in the Nation-wide referendum. The word until“ 
presupposes affirmative action by the Congress declaring 
war. In the interim between the vote for war by Congress 
and the determination of the vote by a Nation-wide refer- 
endum, what would happen? Certainly the vote by Con- 
gress declaring war would be notice to the enemy nation of 
that fact. What would the enemy nation do during this 
interim awaiting the result of the referendum? They would 
be getting ready and placing themselves in the very best 
position. What an advantage would accrue to this adver- 
sary! 

Fifth. In the present and recent fighting between nations 
abroad these conflicts are begun and are now being fought 
without even the formality of a declaration of war. The 
question might be asked, Is not the purport of the Ludlow 
resolution an idle act in legislating on the question of declar- 
ing war when nations in these times are at war with each 
other, and as yet no declaration of war has been made by 
any of the nations involved? Might it not even encourage 
undeclared warfare? 

The consideration of this resolution on the declaration of 
war raises this question: If a referendum is desirable on 
questions of declaring war, is it not equally desirable as gen- 
eral machinery applicable to many national problems of all 
times? 

No country in the past or present has adopted this method 
of dealing with war as proposed in the Ludlow resolution. 

I note with interest that properly authorized representa- 
tives of two great veterans’ organizations, the American 
Legion, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars have most forcibly 
expressed the views of their respective organizations on this 
question. Both organizations have declared against the Lud- 
low resolution as being impracticable, unworkable, and dan- 
gerous. Certainly no one would question the sincerity of 
purpose of these veteran organizations speaking through 
their proper representatives. No one would further question 
that these two organizations and their membership are 
wholeheartedly in favor of peace. 

This question was seriously debated by our forefathers in 
the drafting of that great document—our Constitution. 
Some of the framers of that document in debate stated that 
Congress should not have the power to declare war as its 
proceedings were too slow, and that Congress would meet but 
once a year. Other members of the constitutional conven- 
tion argued that the President should have the power to 
declare war and that he would not declare war unless the 
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Nation would support him in that declaration. But those 
great men, in the framing of our Constitution, in their wis- 
dom saw fit to include in the final draft as adopted in 
article I, section 8, among other provisions the following: 

Congress shall have power * * * to provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States:: * to 
declare war; * * * to raise and support armies; * * * to 
provide and maintain a Navy. 


These provisions of our Constitution have continued to date 
without amendment. Now it is proposed to change or amend 
this section. To my knowledge, in the debates in the Consti- 
tutional Convention no one advanced the theory that war 
should only be declared except in the case of invasion, after 
an affirmative vote in a referendum of all the people on this 
question. 

A representative form of government was established. 
Upon Congress was placed the terrible responsibility of de- 
claring war. It is the greatest and most solemn duty that 
can be placed upon any body or group. Our fervent hope is 
that Congress may never again be called upon to exercise this 
power. My belief is that if in the event such occasion should 
ever arise, this duty will be faithfully discharged by Con- 
gress with full knowledge of the great responsibility that 
rests on its shoulders. 

By this amendment it is proposed to change our repre- 
sentative system of government. It is my firm belief that 
Congress will discharge its duty only as the people who sent 
the Members here as their representatives desire that duty 
to be discharged. Certainly the Members of Congress have 
the same interest in a declaration of war that the people back 
home have. 

I read with interest in a recent article by a writer of great 
renown, and one for whom I have the greatest respect and 
whose sincerity I do not question, this statement, with which 
I cannot agree: 

In order to understand our own situation it will be necessary 
to review certain changes in our Government. We were founded 
not as a pure democracy but as a representative one. When the 
founders in the Constitution gave to Congress the right to declare 
war it was because the Congress was to consist of the best we have, 
responsible men, acting not so much for the people as in their 
best interests. In time the situation altered. Instead of re- 
sponsible men, came professional politicians, and with certain 


notable exceptions, the quality of the Congress has changed en- 
tirely. It is now a self-interested group of the first order. 


Apparently the writer of the above article feels that in the 
inception of our country lodging the right to declare war in 
Congress was correct and that Congress even knew better 
than their electorate what was best in this respect, but that 
now Congress has so deteriorated that it is no longer fit or 
capable to discharge this greatest of duties. God forbid that 
such condition exists! 

If it does prevail, then the people, who elect Congress, are 
equally at fault with Congress, and they have their remedy. 

I firmly believe that the Members of this Congress, or any 
other Congress, would not fail in such a crisis. They have 
never failed in such a crisis in the past. Each Member 
would know and vote the wishes of his constituents on the 
question of war. I have that faith in my colleagues. 

Under our present Constitution, which gives Congress the 
right to declare war, I agree, as a general policy, that our 
country should stay out of war unless attacked. 

However, with the Ludlow resolution I cannot agree; that 
is, by constitutional amendment, a declaration of war by 
Congress can only be effective after approval of such action 
in a Nation-wide referendum, except in case of invasion of 
the United States and an attack upon our citizens residing 
therein. 

Above all, we want the peace of our country to be pre- 
served. In my judgment, the Ludlow resolution does not 
meet this hope and desire but on the contrary is imprac- 
ticable and dangerous, and might well be the means of en- 
couraging a situation that would lead to war rather than the 
preservation of peace. 

LXXXIII—App-—12 
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Amendment of the Revenue Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1938 


LETTER RELATIVE TO PASSAGE OF SPECIAL TAXES BY 
CONGRESS 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, when Congress passes 
a tax law it should be sure that it does not work a hardship on 
the great majority of a special group. Cries of “soak the 
rich,” or “make the big fellow pay the taxes” may sound fine 
to the unthinking, and is always the appeal of the dema- 
gogue, but as a general rule when you soak the rich by some 
tax law you generally soak a lot of small fry that cannot stand 
the gaf. The big fellow can stand the tax, but it puts the 
small fellow out of business or seriously curtails his opera- 
tions. I received a letter yesterday from a constituent of 
mine which shows how a tax drafted to catch Mr. Ford 
will affect the small corporation of the same type. The letter 
follows: 

JANUARY 10, 1938. 
Hon. A. G. RUTHERFORD, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLONEL RUTHERFORD: I have been reading a great deal in 
the papers recently about the changes which are going to be made 
in the tax laws, and a few days ago I came across an article in 
the Herald Tribune entitled “Tax Is Drafted for Ford Type Cor- 
poration.” 

The article went on to say that “special” levies up to 3214 per- 
cent would be placed on closely held businesses, and continued 
to state that the subcommittee was now preparing a tax on such 
corporations which would prevent the accumulation of surpluses. 
The article continued until it finally gave the rates of taxation 
which were proposed for these particular types of businesses. The 
definition of these closely held corporations is those corporations 
in which one person or a family controls more than 50 percent 
of the stock; corporations where two persons own as much as 
53 percent, three persons own as much as 56 percent, etc. These 
rates of taxation are supposed to prevent tax avoidance by accumu- 
lating surpluses and not distributing a large portion of the 
earnings. 

I have no doubt that many holding companies and other cor- 
porations were formed for exactly that purpose, but there are 
also a large number of corporations in this country which were 
formed by a few individuals many years ago and were not formed 
for the purpose of avoiding taxes, because at the time they were 
formed there was no income tax. They have served long and 
faithfully in their communities, given employment to many peo- 
ple, and manufactured goods and furnished services which were in 
demand. 

My corporation is such an example, and why we should be 
singled out for a special kind of tax is more than I can understand. 

A brief history of our corporation is: 

Mr. R. started the business on January 1, 1889. In 1893 my 
father became associated with Mr. R., and they continued to run 
the business together, each owning shares of the stock until 1906, 
when Mr, R. died. During the next few years my father pur- 
chased the shares of Mr. R. from his estate, which was in accord- 
ance with a mutual agreement which had been drawn up between 
Mr. R. and my father many years before. My father continued 
to operate this business until 1913, when he died, and the re- 
sponsibilities came to me. His estate was left to my sister and 
myself, and I have continued the management of the business 
since that time. The two of us own about 90 percent of the stock 
in the corporation. The rest of the shares are owned by directors 
and one or two other individuals. 

This corporation has been in existence for 49 years, gives em- 
ployment to approximately 1,250 people in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and manufactures dress fabrics for women, Our fabrics 
are made of acetate, rayon, silk, and mixed yarns. 

We do not withhold from dividend payments any larger por- 
tion of the earnings than we think should. be retained in the 
business so that its credit and soundness may be maintained, 
Our business is a highly speculative one. Style trends and changes 
in fashion determine our success or failure in any year. It is 
absolutely necessary that we should retain a fair share of the 
earnings in the business so we can absorb the losses occasioned 
by style trends, etc., if we are to survive the severe competition 
which exists in our industry. 
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If the present tendency in the forms of taxation continues, it 
will mean that businesses such as ours will have to greatly curtail 
their operations, and expansion of the business will be out of the 
question because we will not be able to retain, except at a severe 
tax penalty, a proper portion of the earnings in the business. 

Also, if small corporations which have come into existence by 
a few men joining together to make a product are to be penalized 
by a severe tax and not permitted to retain enough of the profits 
in the business to take care of the bad periods which come, then 
the day of the small-business corporation is over, and the indus- 
trial expansion can be done only by the large corporations which 
are able to solicit funds by the sale of their stock to the public. 
It will be just one more step toward the further growth of the 
large corporation. 

I do not know what you can do about such cases as this; but I 
thought it well to bring it to your attention, because you un- 
doubtedly have other similar business organizations within your 
congressional district and certainly within the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Very truly yours, 


Mr. Speaker, there are thousands of just such small close 
corporations all over this country, and they hire thousands 
of workers. Why should they be discriminated against just 
because they happen to have a few stockholders? 

Mr. Speaker, it has been well said that the power to tax 
is the power to destroy. Let us not in an endeavor to soak 
some big fellow for the purpose of hanging his hide up to 
public view pass a tax law that will put a lot of small corpo- 
rations out of business. The time has come for some sane 
thinking and action in the matter of taxation. 


The Ludlow Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, ever since the introduction of 
the Ludlow resolution at the beginning of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress, some 3 years ago, I have been speaking on it to 
various groups of women over New York State and in other 
States as well. 

The subject has never failed to arouse great interest. 
Questions are always freely asked and when women are 
satisfied that the referendum does not impair our national 
defense in any way, does not apply in case of invasion, or 
attack on American possessions, but simply allows American 
citizens to decide whether or not American soldiers should 
be sent to fight on foreign soil—almost unanimously they are 
in favor of the resolution. 

I believe the majority of women of the entire United States 
are in favor of it. 

They know that upon women falls the first cost of war. It 
is they who produce at enormous cost to themselves the 
primal munitions of war—the men who are sent out to de- 
stroy or be destroyed at the behest of rulers, statesmen, and 
governments to settle by war disputes that could and should 
be settled by arbitration. 

Of the hundreds of letters I have received on the proposed 
referendum, I can at this moment recall but 13 or 14 against 
it written by women. 

It has been conceded by officers of the Army and of the 
Navy that a surprise attack on the United States would be 
impossible in this day of rapid communication by radio, tele- 
phone, and cable. Our country is the most safely situated 
of any in all the world against such an attack. 

Under the terms of the resolution, the referendum be- 
comes inoperative in case of attack or invasion, and Con- 
gress would immediately call into use our military forces. 

We are told that our War College can set up the machinery 
for a national referendum by which one could be held within 
a week. It took 4 days for Congress to declare war in 1916. 

An amendment to the resolution has already been pre- 


pared by which any invasion of foreign military forces on 
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any part of the Western Hemisphere will be repelled by the 
United States. Hence the Monroe Doctrine is in no peril. 

Why should the proposed referendum have an undesirable 
effect on our conduct of foreign affairs? It is the uncer- 
tainty of what nations may do or not do in case of war 
that makes the conduct of international affairs so difficult 
today. It is claimed that the World War would never have 
been precipitated had Lord Gray informed Germany that 
England would take part in it. A clear knowledge that the 
United States will never send troops across the seas to fight 
on foreign soil as we did 20 years ago will give notice that 
warring nations of other hemispheres must win or lose their 
own wars. This may prove a real deterrent of wars 
throughout the entire world. 

Collective security could be achieved effectively if the 
nations of the world could rid themselves of the age-old 
belief that war is the only method of achieving peace. 
Today three small, economically weak nations are imperiling 
the peace of the world. Sixty-two nations of the world are 
at peace and wish to remain at peace. Suppose these 62, in 
mutual agreement, cut off all relations, economic, diplomatic, 
and trade, with the three belligerent nations. Such a course 
need involve no bloodshed, no sending of foreign forces into 
the territories of the three, the proposed referendum would 
in no way interfere, and any nation up against so severe a 
world-wide embargo would soon come to terms. 

We are told such an embargo would mean a terrific eco- 
nomic loss to us. How many billions of dollars has war cost 
us? We are told we will lose our foreign trade. Trade can 
be built up again but the millions of lives sacrificed to war 
are lost forever. We must pay the cost of peace as we pay 
the cost of everything we have in this world and that cost 
will be great but it is as nothing to the cost we are paying 
for wars, and will continue to pay for generations to come. 

Wars have never been declared by the people of a nation 
but always by their governments. The proposed referendum 
if adopted by us, would prove an inspiration to the peoples 
of other nations to follow our example, for the movement to 
abolish war has taken on the nature of a crusade that 
transcends all other loyalties, and is steadily gaining strength 
throughout the civilized nations of the world. 


The Ludlow Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. SAM C. MASSINGALE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Speaker, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, and President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt have all expressed themselves as being will- 
ing to trust the American people. “Shall the people rule?” 
“The people can be trusted.” “Let the people rule.” “If the 
people do not rule, somebody else will rule.” These are fam- 
iliar slogans. As used, the term, “the people,” was not 
meant to include officeholders, Members of Congress, but it 
meant that part of the people which elected the Members of 
Congress. 

In 1916 the issue in the Presidential election was that he— 
meaning President Wilson—kept us out of war. And Wilson 
was reelected on that issue. Congress put us into war in 
1917. Forces are now at work to declare war. Efforts to 
inflame the war spirit are being made on a large scale. The 
Panay incident is to be exhibited in every theater in America 
as speedily as possible. So far the country has been too 
apathetic toward war in the minds of those willing for war 
to come, and the sinking of the Panay in picture is designed 
to arouse the people from their lethargy. This will be effec- 
tive, of course, for to parade our dead is a dangerous device 
to use for the purpose of arousing the emotions of our people. 
Even beasts are infuriated at the sight and smell of blood. 
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Those opposing the Ludlow amendment argue, “The time 
is not opportune to pass it; wait until a more convenient 
day.” Mr. Speaker, the time will never be opportune to pass 
this or a similar amendment if the voice of those who are 
afraid of the people is heeded. It is no argument against 
the resolution to say that to pass it now will embarrass the 
Government. This resolution cannot possibly become effec- 
tive short of several years after its approval here. This body 
will still have the right to declare war, if it is bent that way, 
between now and the time that three-fourths of the States 
of the Union may ratify or adopt this amendment as part 
of the Constitution of the United States. The resolution is 
not offered for the purpose of preventing the Seventy-fifth 
Congress from declaring war. It is offered to sound out the 
Members of the Seventy-fifth Congress to see if they are 
willing to let their constituents back home advise them what 
they think when the Nation is about to become involved in a 
war that will necessitate the sending of American boys to 
fight other peoples’ battles on foreign fields. 

The historic right of Congress to put our men and war 
machines at work on land and sea and in the air in order to 
protect the Government and people of the United States 
against attack or invasion will not be abridged by the adop- 
tion of this resolution. The President has the right as the 
Commander in Chief of the military forces of the United 
States to use a very formidable force to repel even an ap- 
parent demonstration against the United States by the forces 
of any other country. 

A great deal of the argument offered against the resolu- 
tion is the merest piffle, such as the suggestion that while 
out voting on the Ludlow resolution the people may return 
home to find that foreign soldiers are sleeping in their beds. 
If it were possible, and everyone knows that it is not, to 
make the Ludlow resolution a part of the Constitution of 
the United States within even a few years, the passing of this 
resolution by this House would not delay the bloodthirsty 
one minute. Remember, it took at least 4 months to start 
the war machine rolling in 1917, and a referendum on this 
resolution could be submitted within 1 week’s time. 

An issue so important as this ought to be squarely met. 
This is not an emergency resolution made to fit the Chinese 
situation alone. It is meant as a declaration of policy by 
which the great American democracy expects to live now and 
in future years. It is vitalizing our claim of being both a 
Christian and democratic nation. The people own the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and they certainly should 
have the right to speak their sentiments on the gravest and 
most important of all powers vested in Congress—the power 
of declaring war. It certainly is vital to every American 
home to be allowed to say whether they shall send their 
sons to other shores to fight other people’s wars. I do not 
know of anything closer to the American heart than the 
question of sending our boys to foreign lands to fight other 
people’s battles. 

I signed the Ludlow petition because I believe that there is 
safety in it. After listening to several arguments against it, 
I am convinced more than ever that, if adopted, it will 
prove to be the greatest stabilizing force of the Nation. It 
matters not how great and lovable the rulers of the Nation 
may be, they are subject to error, and they ought not to mind 
asking the people of the country for approval of their ac- 
tions, if they contemplate using our boys here to fight in 
other lands. The adoption of this resolution would say to 
those in charge of handling our diplomatic relations that 
they must proceed with the utmost caution for 130,000,000 
people must be consulted about what they do. With this 
admonition constantly in mind, no swashbuckler can cata- 
pult America into war under the pretext of protecting the 
national honor when the national honor is not involved. I 
am mindful of the ability and sincerity of our present leaders 
and can and do trust them to handle our foreign affairs, 
but in fairness, I understand that these gentlemen were 
delegates to the Democratic convention in 1924 which de- 
clared for a war referendum similar to the one provided for 
in the Ludlow resolution. I realize that conditions have 
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changed some, but if the principles of the Ludlow resolution 
were good in 1924, they should be good in 1938. 

When people by the millions want work and cannot get it, 
and when millions of families cannot have sufficient food and 
clothing, the war spirit may be too quickly engendered to 
get away from such a miserable condition. Cannon fac- 
tories and powder mills could absorb thousands of such desti- 
tute people, but I think it is safer and better to sit down 
face to face and solve the economic wrongs by conference 
and study rather than take the chance of acting too quickly 
by making it appear that the services of these unemployed 
were really needed in gun factories. There cannot be too 
much reflection in such times for the good of our Nation and 
of mankind. The plight of our own people demands that we 
do something for them rather than plan a war on some 
other nation. 

We know that Congress can easily vote a war on us, but 
we also know that it is beyond the power of Congress to 
undo that war by a vote. The matter that Congress is now 
called upon to vote does not mean whether we favor war or 
whether we do not favor war. It simply means, Is the Con- 
gress willing to trust the people of the country by giving to 
them the right, if this resolution passes and is adopted, to 
say whether, in their judgment, Congress should vote for a 
war that would send our soldiers to foreign fields to fight? 
If there is such a thing as legitimate warfare, Congress would 
have left the right to declare war against any country at- 
tacking, invading, or even threatening to attack or invade, 
cur Nation. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I am perfectly willing 
to defer my right to vote for a declaration of war until the 
people I represent express their sentiments about it. 


Natives of Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1938 


LETTER TO HON. WILLIAM L. PAUL, OF JUNEAU, ALASKA, 
NOVEMBER 19, 1935 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, so many inquiries reach me 
about the status of the natives of Alaska that I have asked 
leave to incorporate in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD copy of a 
letter on the subject, dated November 19, 1935, written by 
me to Hon. William L. Paul, of Juneau, Alaska, a former 
member of the Alaska Territorial Legislature. The letter, 
which is thus published with Mr. Paul’s consent, is as follows: 


NOVEMBER 19, 1935. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. PAUL, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dran Mr. Paul.: Reference is again made to your letter of October 
15 concerning the status of the natives of Alaska. 

Since that time, in harmony with your suggestion, I have been 
making a careful study of the subject, and particularly of the 
question raised by you as to whether the relationship is that of 
ward and guardian. I have read with care, some of them several 
times, the cases cited in your letter, namely: Elk v. Wilkins (112 
U. S. 94); Nagle v. United States (191 Fed. 141); Kie v. United 
States (27 Fed. 351); United States v. Ward (42 Fed. 320); United 
States v. Hadley (99 Fed. 437), and a number of cases involving 
the construction of the fourteenth amendment. 

In addition I have made an independent investigation of the 
entire subject and have read, I think, almost every adjudicated case 
that would throw any light upon the question involved. A list of 
the cases and of the departmental decisions to which I have given 
special study follows: 

Johnson v. McIntosh, 8 Wheaton (21 U. S. 542); Cherokee Nation 
v. Georgia, 5 Peters (30 U. S. 1); Worcester v. Georgia, 6 Peters (31 
U. S. 515); Mitchel v. United States, 9 Peters (34 U. S. 711); Elk v. 
Wilkins (112 U. S. 94); United States v. Kagama (118 U. S. 375); 
Kie v. United States (27 Fed. 351); United States v. Ward (42 Fed. 
320); United States v. Hadley (99 Fed. 437); Lone Wolf v. Hitch- 
cock (187 U. S. 553); In re Heß (197 U. S. 488); Marchie Tiger v. 
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United States (221 U. S. 286); Nagle v. United States (191 Fed. 
141); Choate v. Trapp (224 U. S. 665); Perrin v. United States 
(232 U. S. 478); United States v. Nice (241 U. S. 591); Alaska Pacific 
Fisheries v. United States (248 U. S. 78); Abbate v. United States 
(270 Fed. 735); Cramer v. United States (261 U. S. 219); Territory 
of Alaska v. Annette Island Packing Co. (289 Fed. 671); Fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution; In re Minook (2 Alaska 200); 
United States v. Berrigan (2 Alaska 442). 

Opinion as to leasing of lands within reservation created for the 
benefit of the natives of Alaska, by Solicitor Edwards, May 18, 1923, 
49 Land Decisions, 592. 

Opinion as to status of the natives of Alaska with to the 
title to certain tide lands near Ketchikan, by Solicitor Edwards, 
March 12, 1924, 50 Land Decisions, 315. 

Opinion as to power of the Territorial legislature to impose a tax 
upon reindeer held or controlled by the natives of Alaska, by 
Acting Solicitor Wright, May 27, 1925, 51 Land Decisions, 155. 

Opinion with respect to the lands of Frank St. Clair, by First 
Assistant Secretary Dixon, April 13, 1929, 52 Land Decisions, 597. 

Opinion with respect to the status of Alaska natives, by Solicitor 
Finney, February 24, 1932, 53 Land Decisions, 593. 

Opinion as to authority of the Secretary of the Interior to dispose 
of reindeer belonging to estates of deceased natives of Alaska, by 
Solicitor Finney, July 26, 1932, 54 Land Decisions, 15, 

Opinion with respect to validity of marriage by custom among 
the natives or Indians of Alaska, by Solicitor Finney, September 3, 
1932, 54 Land Decisions, 39. 

While the cases listed in your letter are interesting and relevant, 
none of them, with the possible exception of the Nagle case, bears 
directly upon the problem we are trying to solve. Even in the 
Nagle case the court simply decided that the act of February 8, 
1887, granting citizenship to certain classes of Indians, applied to 
Alaska, and therefore no crime was committed under the laws of 
Alaska in selling intoxicating liquor to Indians who had become 
citizens under the act mentioned. In this connection it is well 
to remember that the section of the Criminal Code of Alaska there 
under consideration was section 2022 of the Compiled Laws of 
Alaska, 1913, which appears to be carried forward in part in section 
4963 of the Compiled Laws of Alaska, 1933. This provision of the 
Criminal Code made it a crime to sell or give liquor to any “Indian 
or half-breed who lives and associates with Indians.” The same 
section defines the term Indian“ to include “the aboriginal races 
inhabiting Alaska when annexed to the United States, and their 
descendants of the whole or half-blood, who have not become citi- 
zens of the United States.” Accordingly the only question to be 
decided by the court was whether the Indians to whom the liquor 
was alleged to have been sold may have become citizens under the 
act of February 8, 1887. 

In the case of Kie v. United States (27 Fed. 351), which you cite, 
the opinion of Judge Deady holds principally that Alaska is not 
“Indian country” in the sense in which that phrase is used in the 
Intercourse Act of 1884 and the Revised Statutes. The opinion 
contains a somewhat extended discussion of the terms and effect 
of the treaty of cession. However, in this connection it is well to 
bear in mind that the opposite conclusion with respect to Alaska 
being “Indian country” was reached in the case of Abbate v. United 
States, reported in 270 Federal, at page 735. 

These cases and departmental opinions have not changed, but, 
instead, have confirmed, my view that the Government owes to 
the natives of Alaska a measure of protection and care, looking 
toward their welfare, which is somewhat similar to the duty im- 
posed upon a guardian by law. In the natural relation it would 
be analogous to the duty imposed upon a father for the care and 
benefit and welfare of his children. It would not be accurate to 
say that the relation of guardian and ward exists in the proper 
sense of the term, but it would certainly be more inaccurate to 
assume that the Government owes no duty to the Indian citizens 
of Alaska other than it owes to citizens of the United States gen- 
erally. It seems to me that perhaps the legal relation which fits 
the case most closely is that of trustee and cestui que trust, or 
beneficiary of the trust. As I view it, the Government, by reason 
of its unfair and unjust treatment of the Indians, is in a sense 
a trustee “of its own wrong”; that is to say, that in private rela- 
tion the law would impose upon a natural person standing in the 
shoes of the Government a trust by reason of the wrongs that 
have been committed against the beneficiaries, namely, the In- 
dians. It must be admitted, however, that even this legal term 
is not entirely precise in its meaning when applied to the relation- 
ship of the Government and the Indians of Alaska. The fact is 
that there is no ordinary form of private legal relation which pre- 
cisely covers, or may accurately define, the status of the Govern- 
ment and the natives of Alaska. The strict definition of guardian 
and ward goes too far in its implications, and there is no other 
well recognized legal definition of private relationship that pre- 
cisely covers the case, though the relation of trustee and cestui 
que trust probably comes nearest to it. 

You have contended, I think, on occasions too numerous to 
mention that the Government does owe a special duty to the 
native residents of Alaska and that it has failed to perform that 
duty in any substantial manner. 

If you mean to inquire whether any such relationship exists 
between the Federal Government and the Alaska natives as to 
empower the Federal Government to compel the Alaska natives to 
live in one place or another, or to empower the Government to 
deprive the Alaska natives of any right guaranteed generally to 
citizens of the United States, then I wish to say as forcibly as I 
can that I entertain no such opinion. I am confident in my view 
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of the legal aspects of this question, first, that the Government 
has no such authority or power over the native inhabitants of 
Alaska as to be able to say where they shall live or what they 
shall do or how they shall control their own lives, and, second, 
I do not believe that the Government by virtue of its relation to 
the natives of Alaska, has any right ç- power to deny to them any 
bs Selb shoppe to any citizen of the United States under the Con- 
stitution. 

If my view is not correct, then Congress has been wrong all 
along in making special appropriations for the education and 
medical welfare of the natives of Alaska. These appropriations 
can be based only upon the theory that the Government, and 
therefore Congress, does owe a special duty to the natives of 
Alaska which is not owed to the other citizens of the Territory. 
At the last session Congress appropriated the sum of $626,000 for 
the support and education “of the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and 
other natives of Alaska.” ‘This appropriation, of course, is based 
upon the theory that a special duty is owed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the natives of Alaska. It really does not matter 
what name is given to this duty so long as Congress and the 
Government generally recognize it. You know, of course, just as 
well as I, that $626,000 is equivalent to approximately one-half 
of the total income of the government of the Territory of Alaska 
for any one year, and if this appropriation were to be cut off and 
the whole burden thrown upon the Territorial government, all of 
the citizenry of Alaska would suffer and probably the natives most 
of all. I am sure that you would not want to see Congress adopt 
any view of the law which would prevent the making of such 
special annual appropriations, and you would not advise me to 
urge any such action upon Congress, for the adoption of that 
course would be about the most disastrous thing that could 
happen to the natives of Alaska since it would deprive many of 
the present generation at least of an opportunity for securing 
adequate education as well as medical relief which is now being 
furnished by the Federal Government. 

Recently we have had considerable correspondence with relation 
to the extension of additional proyisions of the Wheeler-Howard 
Act to Alaska, and particularly to the proposed incorporation in 
the act of a provision designed to grant to the Secretary of the 
Interior power to designate public lands within the Territory of 
Alaska as Indian reservations, and you have definitely and posi- 
tively approved the enactment of this proposed legislation. The 
plan is to extend to Alaska the benefits of the provisions of sections 
1, 5, 7, 8, 15, 17, and 19 of the Wheeler-Howard Act and also to 
enact as a part of the bill another section, to be known as section 2, 
and to read substantially as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to designate as an Indian reservation any area of land which has 
been reserved for the use and occupancy of Indians or Eskimos by 
section 8 of the act of May 17, 1884 (23 Stat. 26), or by section 14 
or section 15 of the act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1101), or which 
has been heretofore reserved under any Executive order and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior or any 
bureau thereof, together with additional public lands adjacent 
thereto, within the Territory of Alaska, or any other public lands 
which are actually occupied by Indians or Eskimos within said 
Territory: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any 
valid existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United 
States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other 
purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such owner, 
claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the 
land so occupied.” 

When this measure was first proposed to me here by some officials 
in the Department of the Interior I declined to assent to it until 
I could secure the views of the natives of Alaska. Accordingly I 
immediately had copies of the proposed bill written and sent them 
as widely as I could over Alaska, requesting that those interested 
advise me of their views on the subject. At first, as you know, a 
number of the individual camps of the Alaska Native Brotherhood 
opposed the measure very vigorously, particularly the proposed 
section 2, which would grant to the Secretary of the Interior the 
right to designate and, in substance, create Indian reservations. 
However, from the beginning you were in favor of the enactment 
of this measure; and finally, after going over it carefully with 
other members of the executive committee of the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood, they all adopted your view and requested the passage 
of the legislation, with the exception of Mr. Frank G. Johnson, 
of Kake, who is now unfortunately ill. The original objections 
by some of the members and officers of the Alaska Native Brother- 
hood to this measure were based, as I understand, upon the proposi- 
tion that they did not want to be placed in the status of reserva- 
tion Indians and thus become in any larger sense wards of the 
Government. Later you were able to convince them that no evil or 
damage was contemplated or could be brought about by the passage 
of the measure. The enactment of this bill, which you have 
approved and which has now been approved by all but one of the 
executive committee of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, is based 
upon the theory of the status of the natives of Alaska toward 
the National Government, which I have entertained from the be- 

, namely, that the Government owes to these natives a 
special duty and is bound in honor and in good morals to enact 
suitable measures for their benefit and their economic welfare. 

You doubtless realized when you gave your assent to this pro- 
posed legislation that if it should pass and the Secretary should 
reserve public lands in Alaska for the benefit of the natives in- 
habiting the lands in question these natives would enjoy substan- 
tially the same benefits and occupy the same status now enjoyed 
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by the inhabitants of the Annette Island Reservation, those bene- 
fits being principally exclusive use of the lands and of the sur- 
rounding waters for fishing. So far as I know, or have ever heard, 
the Metlakatla natives have not suffered in any fashion by living 
on the Annette Island Reservation. In fact, the picture is all to 
the opposite effect, for they have benefited very materially by the 
creation and maintenance of this reservation. Surely their eco- 
nomic condition is generally superior to that of many other na- 
tives of Alaska and that better economic condition can be attrib- 
uted only to the fact that they live on and have the exclusive 
right to the occupancy of this reservation. As noted above, the 
passage of the bill to extend additional provisions of the Wheeler- 
Howard Act to Alaska and to give the Secretary the right to desig- 
nate additional lands as Indian reservations in Alaska would put 
the residents of these newly created reservations in substantially 
the same status as that now occupied by the Metlakatlans. 

Yet the circuit court of appeals for the ninth circuit, in the 
case of Territory of Alaska v. Annette Island Packing Co. (289 
Fed. 671), has this to say about the status of the Metlakatlans: 

“The plaintiff in error argues that the Indians on Annette Island 
are not and never have been since their settlement there a tribe 
of Indians’; that their descendants by virtue of their birth on the 
island became American citizens, that the Alaskan natives who 
joined them were likewise not an Indian tribe, and that the island 
never became an Indian reservation. As we view the questions 
necessary here to be decided, we think the fact that the Indians 
are not tribal, and the fact, if it be a fact, that the majority of 
the Indians on the island are citizens of the United States by 
virtue of their having been born on the soil of the United States, 
are immaterial, for although such Indians may be citizens they are 
still subject to the care and protection of the United States 

Winton v. Amos, 255 U. S. 391, 41 Sup. Ct. 342, 65 L. Ed. 684). 

e inhabitants of the island, being Indians, stand in the same 
relation to the United States as do Indians on other reserva- 
tions. Nor is it material that the Metlakahtla Indians were British 
subjects before their immigration to the United States. Congress 
kas made that fact immaterial here (Alaska Pacific Fisheries v. 
United States, 248 U. S. 78, 39 Sup. Ct. 40, 63 L. Ed. 188). The 
Government has always recognized these Indians as its wards. 
The act of March 3, 1891, declares that Annette Island be ‘set apart 
as a reservation’ for their use. Nor was the Secretary of the 
Interior without authority to execute the lease to the packing 
company. He was empowered to make rules and regulations for 
the government of the Indians in the occupation of the island. 
Such regulations so authorized by Congress have the force of law 
(In re Kollock, 165 U. S. 526; United States v. Foster, 233 U. 8. 
515, 34 Sup. Ct. 666, 58 L. Ed. 1074; McKinley v. United States, 
249 U. S. 397, 39 Sup. Ct. 324, 63 L. Ed. 668). “The general rule 
is that statutes passed for the benefit of dependent Indian tribes 
or communities are to be liberally construed, doubtful expressions 
being resolved in favor of the Indians (Alaska Pacific Fisheries v. 
United States, supra). In that case the court held that the pur- 
pose of the reservation was to safeguard and advance ‘a dependent 
Indian people dwelling within the United States’ (citing United 
States v. Kagama, 118 U. 8. 375, 6 Sup. Ct. 1109, 30 L. Ed. 228, 
and United States v. Rickert, 188 U. S. 432, 23 Sup. Ct. 478, 47 L. 
Ed. 532). There can be no question, therefore, but that the 
Metlakahtla Indians are wards of the Government. They are dwell- 
ing on the island at the sufferance of the Government and on land 
which belongs to the United States. The purposes sought to be 
accomplished by the Government are the same as its purposes for 
all Indian reservations, to encourage, assist, and protect the In- 
dians in their efforts to acquire habits of industry, become self- 
supporting, and advance in the ways of civilized life.” 

You will observe that the court is of the opinion that the Mat- 
lakatlans are, under the circumstances, wards of the Government, 
as the term is perhaps loosely used. 

Does it not seem unreasonable, in view of your very active and 
convincing support of the bill designed to give economic advantages 
to the Indians of Alaska under the terms of the Wheeler-Howard 
Act, and also to give the Secretary of the Interior the right to create 
or to designate additional Indian reservations in Alaska, to occupy 
ourselves in arguing as to the exact definition of the status of the 
Indians of Alaska generally in their relation to the Government? 

In fact, the Wheeler-Howard Act was enacted upon the same 
theory of the duty of the Federal Government toward its Indian 
citizens which in the States and on reservations therein and in 
Alaska as to the Metlakatla reserve, has been defined by the courts 
as being the relation of guardian and ward. We are simply wasting 
our time, I think, in disputing between “tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee.” 

So good a jurist as Judge Wickersham, who certainly cannot be 
justly charged with taking his views as to the relation of the Indians 
of Alaska to the Federal Government from me, apparently enter- 
tains substantially the same opinion on the subject as that which 
I hold. In his testimony before the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs given on March 23, 1932, on the then pending Tlinget-Haida 
jurisdictional bill (S. 1196, 72d Cong.), he made an extended state- 
ment concerning the status of the Indians of Alaska. Doubtless you 
have in your files a copy of the printed record of this hearing, and 
so I shall not quote largely from it. However, it is well to note the 
following: 

“In 1867 we purchased Alaska from Russia by a treaty, and since 
this is the beginning, probably, of the Alaskan Indian matters before 
this committee, I want to call the attention of the committee to 
that treaty. I am going to Do = anans it, but it is a matter of 


very great importance to us in 


ing in to get acquainted with 
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“The third article in the treaty of 1867 provides: 

The inhabitants of the ceded Territory, according to their 
choice, reserving their natural allegiance, may return to Russia 
within 3 years, but if they should prefer to remain in the ceded 
Territory, they, with the exception of uncivilized native tribes, 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United States, and shall he 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their rights, 
property, and religion. The uncivilized tribes will be subject to 
such laws and regulations as the United States may from time to 
time adopt in regard to the aboriginal tribes of that country.’ 

“The clause taking over these people in Alaska, Russians and 
others is, I think, identically the same clause that is found in the 
treaty by which we purchased Louisiana, and by which we secured 
the Mexican provinces after the Mexican War; that is, California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. 

“So that the Alaskan Indians at that time came in with the 
same assurance of citizenship in the United States as those in the 
Louisiana and Mexican purchases, and the uncivilized Indians 
came in with the assurance they would be treated exactly as the 
Indian tribes of the United States are. 

“So that extends to Alaska the policy which this Government 
has always maintained, and which was maintained before this 
Government was organized by the British Government, in 
to the Indians’ title to lands they occupied. The decisions and 
the policy of England and the policy of the United States have 
ever been that the Indians had no fee title to their property. 
They could not sell it or dispose of it to any person or any govern- 
ment except the Government of the United States. But they had 
a title by occupancy, a possessory title, which was of value, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has held that that property 
was of such a value that it could not be forcibly taken away from 
them except by war. Of course, if there were a war, and they were 
conquered in the war, a somewhat different situation would prevail, 
but, ordinarily, that title could not be taken from the Indians 
except by treaty or by purchase by the Government of the United 
States. You gentlemen know, of course, the history of the dealings 
with the Indians in the United States, from the very beginning, 
from the inception of the confederacy, for instance, before the 
Constitution was adopted, namely, that treaties were made with 
the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and all the Indians in the South, 
the Wyandottes, the Illinois, and all the Indians north of the Ohio 
River. Treaties were made by the United States after we pur- 
chased Louisiana, all over that region. After we purchased the 
California-Mexican country, treaties were made with the Indians 
there, and their titles were always quieted by a treaty and by 
purchase. 

“Of course, there were some areas of land where there were no 
Indian claims, Those lands came into the public domain, without 
that procedure being taken. Wherever there was an Indian claim 
of possession, however, it has been the policy of our Government 
from the beginning, and the British Government prior to that 
time, to settle with these natives and procure the quieting of 
their possessory rights by purchase. 

“Now, that policy was extended into Alaska by the third article 
of this treaty of 1867, purposely, intentionally, and the courts 
have universally held that they stand in the same exact relation 
to the Government of the United States, with their property and 
other rights, that the Indians in the States do” (pp. 5-6). 

“The Alaska Native Brotherhood was o: some years ago, 
as the best organization the tribes represented in this bill could 
make of themselves for their own protection. This organization 
has been in existence now for 10 or 15 years. They have been 
meeting every year. They have an organization, a president and 
secretary, and they have southeastern Alaska divided up into dis- 
tricts, have a representative at the head of each district, and they 
all sign the roll. They meet and have discussions with 
to their rights, and it was at one of these meetings out of which 
this bill grew. The old men insisted that they ought to have com- 
pensation for their lands from the Government. They did not 
know how to get it, but they knew that the natives in the United 
States had received it, and they had the matter looked up and dis- 
covered that they were in the same category exactly as the natives 
in the United States, so that they insisted on preparing this bill 
and making this application to Congress.” (Pp. 10-11.) 

It is evident from this record and other parts of Judge Wicker- 
sham’s testimony incorporated therein that he not only 
but urged powerfully upon the committee the special claims of 
the natives of Alaska. So far as I am aware, he did not there 
describe that relationship as being the common one of guardian 
and ward, but someone else might reach the conclusion that that 
relation was really in his mind. Moreover, you will recall, and the 
record will show, that Judge Wickersham put in the record a copy 
of the opinion of Judge Finney, dated February 24, 1932 (reported 
in 53 Land Decisions, 593) as to the status of the Indians of 
Alaska, in which Judge Finney definitely and distinctly says that 
the Indians of Alaska are “wards of the Nation” and that their 
status is in material respects similar to that of the Indians of the 
United States. With respect to this opinion of the Solicitor, Judge 
Wickersham in the hearing above mentioned, said as follows: 

“Especially, I would like to put in the letter of Secretary Wilbur, 
dated March 14, 1932, with a very complete statement by Solicitor 
Finney, of the Department of the Interior. Mr. Finney is a good 
lawyer, and I think he has a rather fair view of this situation, and 
while his letter is a little lengthy, I still think, since we are start- 
this situation, we ought to have the 
best information available,” 
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It seems likely from the testimony given at this hearing by 
Judge Wickersham that he has not departed from the opinion ex- 
pressed by him in the case of United States v. Berrigan (2 Alaska 
442), wherein he says: 

“The United States has the right, and it is its duty, to protect 
the property rights of its Indian wards” (p. 450). 

And further on in the same opinion, on page 451, the following 


“He (the Indian) is a dependent ward of the Government, and 
his reserved lands are not subject to disposal or sale or abandon- 
ment by him.” 

It is true, of course, that the Berrigan case was tried and decided 
many years ago and involved the pro rights of Indians who 
probably could be justly included in “uncivilized native 
tribes” used in the Treaty of Cession. 

It seems probable to me that all, or nearly all, of the Indians of 
Alaska were citizens of the United States before the passage of the 
Indian Citizenship Act of June 2, 1924, which reads as follows: 

“That all noncitizen Indians born within the territorial limits 
of the United States be, and they are hereby, declared to be citizens 
of the United States: Provided, That the granting of such citizen- 
ship shall not in any manner impair or otherwise affect the right 
of any Indian to tribal or other property” (title 8, sec. 3, U. S. C.: 
43 Stat. 253). 

Since the passage of that act there is, I am confident, no ques- 
tion that all of the Indians of Alaska, as well as other Indians 
of the United States, are citizens of the United States in the full 
and complete sense of that term. It does not matter very much 
how they became citizens, whether by the treaty of cession, or by 
the act of February 8, 1887, or by the General Citizenship Act of 
June 2, 1924, or under the provisions of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Citizenship acquired in one of these 
ways would certainly give no right superior to that enjoyed by 
citizens who became such in some other way. 

All citizens, so far as their rights, privileges, and immunities 
under the Constitution of the United States are concerned, stand 
on the same footing. 

It has occurred to me that possibly you and others object to the 
use of the words “guardian and ward” in the fear that they may 
be used in a manner inimical to your rights as citizens of the 
United States, If such be the case, I think that fear is groundless. 
Judge Finney, in his opinion above referred to, goes on to say that 
the Indians of Alaska, if not citizens before the passage of the act 
of June 2, 1924, granting citizenship to all Indians of the United 
States, were made citizens by that act. There is not, to my mind, 
any single right or privilege or immunity enjoyed by the Indians 
as citizens of the United States which can possibly be taken away 
by the fact that they occupy a special relation with respect to the 
Federal Government so as to be entitled to enjoy benefits not 
granted to other citizens of the United States. 

Let us refer once more to the actual condition of the residents of 
Metlakahtla, who now are all citizens of the United States, some by 
virtue of a special act, the passage of which I secured last year. 
I have never heard of any one of them being denied any right, 
privilege, or immunity guaranteed to other citizens of the United 
States and I have no reason to anticipate or even to suspect that 
any attempt will be made, or that any attempt could successfully 
be made under any c to deny to the other Indian 
residents of Alaska any such right, privilege, or immunity. Surely 
it cannot be reasonably feared that Congress will attempt to de- 
prive the Indians of the right to vote because Congress may con- 
sider them in a position analogous to that of wards of the United 
States. Here, again, we may confidently rely upon what is happen- 
ing in other jurisdictions. Even on Indian reservations in the 
States no attempt has been made, and I am certain that no success- 
ful attempt ever could be made, to deprive the Indians of the right 
of suffrage because they happen to live on reservations or are con- 
sidered as wards of the United States. The Indians of Metlakahtla, 
who are unquestionably living on a reservation, vote the same as 
other citizens, and no right-thinking person would wish to deny 
them that right even if it could be done. Moreover, the Constitu- 
tion stands as a protector of their right of suffrage as well as of 
their other rights. 

There is in fact no conflict between full citizenship and the resi- 
dence of Indians on reservations under what is loosely called a 
ward status, In the case of United States v. Nice (241 U. S. 591, 
598) the court said: “Citizenship is not incompatible with tribal 
existence or continued guardianship, * . Of course, this 
case treats of a special act forbidding the sale of liquor to Indians, 
but that is of no consequence in the consideration of the matter 
which is before us. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Nice 
case is worthy of careful study, particularly since it expressly over- 
rules the case of In Re Heff (197 U. S. 488) cited above. 


It may 
reasonably be assumed that the Supreme Court the de- 
cision in United States v. Nice as a necessary one. Otherwise it 


probably would have been beyond the power of Congress to make 
any specific provision for the welfare and benefit and economic 
advancement of the Indian citizens of the United States, and thus 
such laws as the Wheeler-Howard Act would be plainly unconstitu- 
tional, The Nice case merely reinforces my own conclusion that 
the Indians of the United States and of Alaska do occupy a special 
status with relation to the United States Government empowering 
Congress to enact for them special beneficial legislation. 

In common with all, or nearly all, of the members of the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood you were much concerned in seeking the pas- 
sage of the Tlingit-Haida Jurisdictional Act, which Congress passed 
and which was signed by the President at the last session (Public, 
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152, 74th Cong., Ist sess.). It gave me particular pleasure to be of 
aid in the passage of this measure since I thought it was a long- 
delayed act of recognition of the injustice that had been done to 
the people involved, and because the passage of the act opened 
the door for a partial correction of the injustice. But we cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that the theory which supported this 
bill was the identical one advocated by me all along, namely, that 
the Government owed a special duty to the Indians of Alaska 
analogous to that owed by a guardian to his ward, a trustee to 
the beneficiary of the trust, or a father to his children. This act 
sets aside or suspends the statute of limitations and gives the 
express right to the Tlingit and Haida Indians to bring suit in 
the Court of Claims for recovery of a sum to compensate them 
for their lost property rights. 

If the Federal Government owes no particular duty toward its 
Indian citizens in Alaska, then there is no logic whatever to sup- 
port this measure, and yet we all supported it and worked for it 
and finally secured its passage. It is simply another exemplifica- 
tion of the policy that has evidently been followed by almost all 
Alaskans for years past, and is fully exemplified in the testimony 
given before the Senate Committee by Judge Wickersham in sup- 
port of the then pending Tlingit-Haida jurisdictional bill. I have 
heard other Members of Congress speak on the floor of the House 
and in committee in favor of similar jurisdictional bills, urging 
that the Government stood in the relation of guardian to its In- 
dian citizens; that it was the duty of the Government to protect 
its native wards at all times; that the so-called wards could not be 
charged with lapse of the statute of limitations because it was the 
duty of the guardian Government to take care of such matters and 
to look at all times after the welfare of its citizens to whom it owed 
this special duty. This is powerful and logical and unanswerable. 
But if the other view be adopted, that the Government bears no 
such special relation to the Indians, then the whole argument be- 
comes illogical and falls to the ground. 

Before concluding my consideration of this matter, I conferred 
at some length with Mr. Collier, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
who is not only markedly intelligent, but truly devoted to the 
welfare of the Indians. Mr. Collier was most emphatic in his ex- 
pression of opinion that unless the Government stood in some 
special relation to the Indian citizens of the country, including 
those of Alaska, similar to that of guardian and ward, Congress 
would be without power to pass any special beneficial legislation 
or make any special appropriations for them. ed Mr. Collier 
whether, with his broad knowledge of Indian Affairs, he could 
foresee any chance that the Indians of Alaska would or could be 
deprived of the right of suffrage, or any other substantial right 
enjoyed by citizens of the United States by assuming that they 
occupied such a special status with relation to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and he said that the fear of the deprivation of the 
Indians of any such right was chimerical. 

It may be possible that if the natives of Alaska themselves con- 
tend long enough and vigorously enough Congress will finally 
adopt the view that it owes no special duty or responsibility with 
respect to them, and then I think it is inevitable that Congress, 
in the absence of any such sense of responsibility, will cut off all 
special appropriations for the education and medical and other 
relief of the Indians of Alaska. As for myself, I am not going to 
argue any such thing, because I know that the adoption of such 
a course and such a policy would be about the most terrible and 
distressing thing that could happen to the Indian citizens of 


All this is said in the spirit of utmost friendliness and candor. 
Knowing your zealous effort to secure approval of the bill de- 
signed to extend additional provisions of the Wheeler-Howard 
Act to Alaska, and, as a part of such extension, to give the Secre- 
tary of the Interior power to create or designate reservations for 
the use and benefit of the Indians of the Territory, I feel sure 
that you approve my position and that our views are entirely in 
harmony. 

With best wishes, I am sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY J. Drop, Delegate. 


Repeal of the Miller-Tydings Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1938 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as evidence of the fact that 
many of the larger consumers’ groups are taking steps to 
bring about the repeal of the Miller-Tydings Resale Price 
Maintenance Act which President Roosevelt signed last 
August with a statement indicating great reluctance, I sub- 
mit a copy of a resolution adopted by the National Grange, 
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the largest farm organization, at its annual session held at 
Harrisburg, Pa., November 10 to 19, 1937. 

Since that date a number of the State granges have held 
their annual meetings and, I am informed, have adopted 
resolutions not only demanding the repeal of the Miller- 
Tydings Act but also initiating steps to bring about the 
repeal of the State resale price maintenance laws. 


REPEAL OF MILLER-TYDINGS RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE ACT—RESOLU- 
TION ADOPTED BY NATIONAL GRANGE 


Whereas the Miller-Tydings Resale Price Maintenance Act, passed 
in the closing days of the last session of Congress, together with 
the so-called Fair Trade Acts recently enacted by many State 
legislatures, not only weaken the antitrust laws but enable manu- 
facturers and distributors to fix prices without State or Federal 
supervision of any kind whatsoever, and in addition make it illegal 
for articles to be sold at less than the prices fixed; and 

Whereas these State laws were enacted in most cases without 
public hearings and with little or no understanding on the part 
of consumers as to their price-fixing and price-raising effects, and 
the Miller-Tydings Act was passed by subterfuge and in direct op- 
position to the expressed wishes of President Roosevelt, the Federal 
Trade Commission, all the leading farm organizations, and many 
large consumer groups: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Grange urges the immediate repeal 
of the Miller-Tydings Act and recommends to the State ges 
that they move to secure the repeal of the equivalent State laws 
erroneously called State Fair Trade Acts. 

Recently the American Farm Bureau Federation, at its annual 
session in Chicago, adopted a resolution calling for the repeal of 
both the Federal and the State resale price maintenance laws. 

The women’s auxiliary of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
independently adopted a resolution “demanding” the repeal of the 
Miller-Tydings Act. 


Conservation Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HARRY B. HAWES 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio 
address by former Senator Harry B. Hawes: 


The American Wildlife Institute, for which I speak, may be said 
to have had a history of over a quarter of a century as it is the 
successor to the American Game Association. 

Many of the men and women who supported this organization 
have passed to the happy hunting grounds, but the work is going 
on with new vigor and new blood and new leadership. The effects 
of the old-timers will be remembered as their work has been 
recorded. 

With an estimated population of 130,000,000 people, we find 
that 12,000,000 purchase annually from State governments hunting 
and fishing licenses. 

If we add to these 12,000,000 certain other exempted classes, such 
as women in some States and children under certain ages, in the 
matter of fishing and hunting, we may bring the estimate up to 
15,000,000. This is about 12 percent of our population. 

Now add to this number two other divisions, one the camper 
who hunts and fishes only sparingly but likes his big “outdoors” 
for both pleasure and health, and the second class, who use the 
camera, the picture lovers who prize their shots at birds and fish 
and the scenery in which their habitat is found. 

We have some 20,000,000 people who are interested in wildlife 
and our wilderness areas. They spend in excess of $1,000,000,000 
annually. 

These are mighty forces for the good work of preserving, build- 
ing up, and replenishing our wasteful devastation of our wildlife. 

In every State in the Union will be found one or more organi- 
gations of men and women designed for the sole purpose of per- 
petuating our outdoor heritage. In fact, there are very few com- 
munities, either State, county, or municipal, that do not pos- 
sess an organization engaged in this patriotic, stimulating work. 

With their efforts properly coordinated and directed into specific 
channels for both Federal and State legislation, their force is 
irresistible. Its political power, properly directed, cannot be 
retarded. 

It is stated that we have some five or six million men and 
women who belong to labor organizations; that we have millions 
of farmers with their organizations; that we have our chambers 
of commerce and industrial associations; but these all added to- 
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gether do not numerically compare with the organized friends of 
conservation. 

Beginning with the President of the United States, taking into 
consideration each member of his Cabinet and the executives 
under these Cabinet officers, the governors of States, and the 
mayors of cities who are interested, they all promote a movement 
which must not be defeated. 

The Congress, on the last day of the last session, passed a bill 
which diverts the 10-percent tax on sporting arms and ammuni- 
tion to an earmarked fund to be used jointly by the Federal and 
State Governments for restoration purposes. The passage of this 
act by a unanimous vote in the Senate and House, its approval 
by the President and the various executive heads of the adminis- 
3 is the most recent demonstration of the power of public 
opinion. 

I hope the time will come when the tax on fishing paraphernalia 
will also be diverted and set aside for the same purpose, a pur- 
pose which will give every State its proportion and leave a sub- 
stantial sum for national direction and administration. 

We may start with George Washington and continue through 
his successors and find that with very rare exceptions all of our 
Presidents were devotees of the big outdoors, friends of the 
animals and the birds, the forests and the streams, where they 
went as often as duties would permit for refreshment, invigora- 
tion, and health which comes with contact with Nature. 

The Federal Government has been fortunate in the type of men 
who control the Biological Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries, 
There has been little criticism attached to their administration, 
Under the civil service they become lifetime public servants, and 
each year they are taking on new men who like the work. They 
are sending information to the agricultural colleges and the game 
and fish commissions throughout the country. There is now 
cooperation and efficiency in their work. 

Fortunately for this great movement it has been kept out of 
partisan politics. It has never been made either a Democratic or 
a Republican campaign issue. There has never been any distinc- 
tion drawn in the politics of the men who promote plans for 
betterment. Democratic Governors have taken into their States 
Republicans of experience from other States. Republican Gov- 
ernors have borrowed Democratic trained executives for their 
work. Constant effort has been made to secure uniform State 
legislation by the creation of bipartisan boards with overlapping 

„ pr continuous service, a service that becomes more 
valuable with experience. 

We cannot kill all of our chickens and expect to have chickens 
next year, nor all of our cattle or hogs and expect a supply next 
year. Neither can this be done with game. The same thought 
of preservation and repropagation must go on and continue in our 
wildlife as it does in the domestic field. 

Setting aside the question of sport, recreation, and health, the 
element of a very practical and nutritious food supply at once 
invites the attention of the public—this runs into many millions of 
pounds annually—and it is a food supply that appeals to the tired 
palate. It is a change, it is a variation welcome to all. 

Some 20 years ago, the United States entered into a migratory- 
bird treaty with Canada, and just 2 years ago President Roosevelt 
was successful in negotiating a similar treaty with Mexico, our 
southern neighbor. And so through the long flight of ducks and 
geese and. other migratory birds who do their nesting in the 
northern portion of our continent, we find in protection. 
This now is culminated by similar protection in the Republic of 
Mexico, our neighbor to the south. 

The North American efforts for conservation is now being dupli- 
cated by our insular ons. Movements are under way in 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

things. A robin may nest in a special tree 
in your yard and raise its brood of redbreasts. Then they will 
fiy a thousand miles to a warmer climate and return the next year 
to the same yard and the same tree. No mileposts, no signals, no 
chartered highways. They come and go, guided by some instinct 
which the naturalist has not yet well defined. 

In the last 5 years conservationists have undertaken new pro- 
grams to interest our children. They are taking conservation into 
the schools, and from there it goes to the home. Fewer birds’ 
nests are destroyed; fewer murders out of season or during the 
mating season. 

As the boys and girls understand, they take their story home, and 
the old folks who may have been thoughtless about the matter 
because of the plenty they found in their youth, are beginning to 
cooperate in this protection and restoration of our wild species. 

A little practical talk with the member of the legislature or 
State senator from your district, or with your Congressman or 
Senator, will direct his attention to this subject in a practical way. 
The absence of commercialism and selfish thought will appeal ta 
him and he will respond. 

Withdrawing from cultivation large tracts of land which now 
become game and forest preserves, stopping the draining of useless 
swamplands which speculators had sold the farmer, purifying the 
waters of our streams, protecting the mating season of animals, 
birds, and fishes, has moved conservation to a point where we may 
say with safety, “We now have a national conservation conscience.” 
But, like everything else in life, vigilance and action in carrying 
out a constructive program is essential. 

After long years of study of this subject I divide it into three 
groups: Federal activity, State activity, and the activity of indi- 
viduals in the form of National and State organizations. The 
three must work together. Each has its part. The organization 
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of private individuals can stimulate and keep alive an interest, but 
after all, the big support, the practical support, must come from 
the Federal and State Governments. The problem is too large and 
requires the expenditure of too much money for the private 
pocketbook. 

We should strive to bring fishing and hunting closer to the door 
of every village and city. Those who are fortunate enough to 
travel thousands of miles for their shooting or their fishing will 
always have their sport because their money will take them to it. 
Our endeavor should be, in a sensible way, to fill all recreation 
spots and parks with wildlife, the streams with edible fish, and 
bring all of these spots closer to the home, to the school, and the 
local environment. 

We find many breeds of fishes, birds, and game in different sec- 
tions of our country. It may be that the introduction of new 
species will survive in new locations, but there is enough natural 
life affected by climate and soil that belongs to each area where 
Climate and soil will not affect their increase. 

Conservation, of course, includes the planting of trees and the 
preservation of scenic spots. 

Recently in a far-away insular possession, the Philippines, I 
found a number of the planters had bought flower seed of the 
hardy kind and had these dropped or planted on road- 
sides and along 


hour’s time a year. All these things go together. 

Gone are the big bags, and hunters are just as happy. Gone is 
the thoughtless boy with his bird slingshot. 

We still have the game hog. We have the restaurant keeper who 
sells wild game in violation of the law. We have the market 
hunter, with his murderous kill, who bootlegs his product to some 
ill-advised sportsman’s table, but all of these, too, are passing away 
before an enlightened, informed public sentiment. 

We have our game outlaws as we have our bank outlaws and 

in other pursuits of life. Mark these down and not only 
point the finger of scorn at them, but put them behind the bars 
Where necessary. Then again will come for the boys and girls that 
are growing up a love of nature and the outdoors, which has had 
such tremendous effect in molding the patriotic life of the Ameri- 
can citizen. 


The Roosevelt Apology 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL, REPUBLICAN 
LEADER IN THE HOUSE, JANUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my radio address over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, January 12, 1938: 


America now has heard President Roosevelt's official explana- 
tion of the new depression. His apology for the failure of New 
Deal policies and theories during the last 5 years is today the 
subject of thoughtful ap in every home in the land. 

When the President of the United States addresses the Congress 
on the state of the Union, it is an obligation of citizenship to give 
respectful consideration to the views contained in his message. 
This obligation rests with peculiar weight upon the Members of 
Congress. It is only on the basis of a sound appraisal of policies 
and results that wise and prudent acts are likely to emerge from 
the legislative branch. This is always true, but it is especially 
true in times of acute national disturbance, when the cost of error 
in terms of human suffering may so easily assume tragic propor- 
tions. In this spirit do I approach the President’s message of 
January 3. 

I should like to think that Mr. Roosevelt’s more moderate tone, 
which I so heartily approve, was reflected in the substance of the 
message. But upon close study we find it still carries veiled 
threats. And I am forced to observe that at a time of grave na- 
tional concern the President evidences no realistic appraisal of the 
true state of the Union. That he has no definite policy is at- 
tested by his address to Congress and his newspaper interview the 
following day. On Monday he was against all monopoly and re- 
straint of competition. On Tuesday he was for controlled produc- 
tion and planned economy along the lines of his discarded and 
monopoly breeding N. R. A. 

In other words, he was trying to face in two directions at the 
same time. This just can't be done; and on account of this con- 
tinuous shifting of policy he and his administration have lost the 
confidence of the people. 

I search his message in vain for any fair recognition of either 
the cause or the extent of the current business depression. I find 
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no workable program advanced looking toward a reversal of pres- 
ent economic trends. I see no policy advocated likely to put mil- 
lions back to work as self-supporting and self-respecting American 
citizens. Yet, this is the one problem which preoccupies the 
people of the United States this evening, and this is the problem 
they most desire their elected representatives to solve. 

I should like to consider the President's e as a document 
standing by itself. The more I have studied it, however, the more 
I am forced to the conclusion that to do this is to run the risk 
of missing its essential meaning. Different as it is in tone from 
the bitter speeches of Mr. Jackson and Secretary Ickes, which 
preceded it, the message is yet like those speeches in substance. 
The similarities are such as to suggest not only a common inspira- 
tion but even a common draftmanship. In fact, upon a close 
examination the speeches and the message hardly can be regarded 
855 biter’ than integral parts of one drive toward a common 
o ve. 

Now, you may well ask, What is that objective? The answer 
is to be found in a consideration of recent economic and political 
developments in our country. Let us take a glance at some of 
these developments. 

Steel production declined about 70 percent from August to 
i gsc Ml gaa the industry was operating at about 25 percent 

capacity. 

Mr. Knudsen, president of General Motors, in his testimony last 
week before the Senate Committee on Unemployment, stated that 
retail automobile sales, after holding above a year ago until early 
autumn, practically collapsed in a 3 weeks’ period, and mid- 
December were running 55 percent below a year ago; adding, 
“This drop in sales in so short a period is the most severe experi- 
enced in thé history of General Motors.” 

Domestic machine-tool orders were more than cut in half from 
August to November, though orders from abroad, where there has 
been no Roosevelt depression, actually increased. 

Operations in the textile industry have declined about 25 per- 
cent since August. 

The volume of traffic handled by the railroads, which ran well 
above a year ago as late as the of October, has paralleled 
the depression in manufacturing and currently few American 
railroads are earning even the interest on their debt. 

Moody’s index of spot commodity prices, which most sensitively 
reflects changing economic trends, declined 80 percent from August 
to December. 

And, finally, the Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production 
declined approximately 27 percent from August to December—a 
4-month drop actually greater in magnitude than that experienced 
during the entire year 1930. 

Meanwhile, industrial production in the rest of the world re- 
mains above the levels of 1936 and 1937. Thus, there is no world- 
wide depression as in 1931 and 1932. Our trouble is purely 
domestic. The President himself says responsibility goes hand in 
hand with power. Therefore, the whole responsibility for this 
depression rests on this administration and its extravagant New 
Deal experiments. 

These are cold, hard facts behind which lurk the shadows of 
spreading human misery. 

And these facts were to have political repercussions. 
During the last 3 months several million men and women have 
been dropped from pay rolls, and other millions have been put on 
part-time work. Those not directly affected by the specter of 
unemployment or by the fear of actual want have nonetheless 
suffered in terms of reduced purchasing power as the income from 
business and from savings has dwindled. 

Among these millions of men and women, many were begin- 
ning to ask themselves whether, after all, the cause of their 
trouble might not lie in the fundamental contradictions and ex- 
aggerations of the New Deal. Many were beginning to question 
the wisdom of much that had been done. From all sides reports 
were reaching Washington that the small-business men were shift- 
ing their allegiance. It was becoming apparent that large ele- 
ments in the great middle classes had been alienated by adminis- 
tration meddling, and were returning in great numbers to the 
Republican Party as the sole protector of their ultimate security. 
Patriotic Democrats, in and out of Congress, were finding them- 
selves ever more frequently standing shoulder to shoulder with 
Republicans in opposition to New Deal policies. The business 
decline was being referred to with increasing frequency as “the 
Roosevelt depression.” 

We have been told for 5 years that the supreme test of New 
Deal policies would be in the number of men returned to their 
jobs. No matter what the cost, the President declared repeatedly, 
unemployment must be banished. That was the first objective 
of New Dealism. And the proof of the pudding we know— 
11,000,000 unemployed today and 5,000,000 more on part time. 

Here the whole history and theory of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is accurately summarized in a single sentence: In November 
1932 we had 11,000,000 unemployed and a national debt of $20,- 
000,000,000; in January 1938 we have 11,000,000 unemployed and 
a national debt of $37,000,000,000. Such are the fruits 5 long 
years of bootstrap recovery. Organized folly once more has run 
its true course. 

Faced with these developments on the economic and political 
fronts, the administration obviously was in no position to make 
use of its threadbare slogan of happier bygone days. 

There would somehow have been a hollow sound to the much- 
advertised phrase, “We planned it that way.” That was all right 
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when things were on the up and up; but now an important 
modification appeared necessary. This was to be a new New Deal. 
This time, “Business planned it that way.“ But even that was 
not quite letter perfect, because men and women engaged in 
so-called small business represent a very considerable number of 
votes. So the slogan became “Big Business planned it that way.” 

This, stripped of nonessentials, was the burden of the violent 
Christmas-week speeches of Mr. Jackson and Mr. Ickes. Republi- 
can spokesmen had pointed out months ago that before long an 
attempt would be made to shift the blame for this depression 
from the shoulders of the administration—where it rightfully 
belongs—to the shoulders of business. The Assistant Attorney 
General and the Secretary of the Interior have carried on a valiant 
advance-guard action to this end. 

No more fanciful picture of a functioning economy has ever 
been painted than appeared in those speeches. I shall make no 
attempt to quote from them, because to cover their glaring in- 
accuracies and hateful misrepresentations would require a quota- 
tion of the speeches in their entirety. Their significance, how- 
ever, can hardly have been lost on listeners or readers. I need 
scarcely point out to my fellow citizens that this luridly painted 
picture of business engaged in mass suicide in the hope of thereby 
embarrassing or coercing its government, is too ludicrous to re- 
quire serious comment. 

Throughout these speeches there is a constant harping on the 
subject of monopoly and a recurrent criticism of alleged, though 
undisclosed, malpractices of big business. 

Now, as a Republican, I am just as much opposed to price- 
fixing monopolies as any New Dealer ever could be. I know, 
without being told, that monopoly runs counter to the funda- 
mental instincts of our people, and that goes for monopoly fos- 
tered by government no less than for monopoly in circumvention 
of government. 

I am equally opposed to malpractices in business. In my view, 
however, the remedy for these problems is not to be found in 
vague or veiled denunciation. Our difficulties cannot be solved 
by verbal hate bombs. If the laws are not sufficiently precise or 
sufficiently far reaching to prevent practices which the conscience 
of the country condemns, the laws should be amended or new 
laws should be introduced and passed. If monopolistic practices 
have been indulged in by any group in contravention of law, may 
I be permitted to suggest that, under such circumstances, it is 
the function of the Attorney General to institute legal proceed- 
ings rather than permit his assistant to machine-gun all business 
with vicious demagoguery. 

I would be the last to argue that in this past period, as in 
previous periods, some businessmen have not made mistakes, 
I am even prepared to admit that some politicians have made mis- 
takes. And I am inclined to believe that among these must be 
mentioned the recent intemperate utterances of the New Dealers, 

It is a matter of sincere regret that the President’s message must 
be considered in the light of these ee & maneuvers. In it 
we find some of the same bitter thoughts, although they are ex- 
pressed in somewhat milder terms. Once again he says that 
business is primarily at fault. 

This monopoly smoke screen is obviously an attempt by the ad- 
ministration to evade full responsibility for recent excessive price 
increases and the generally burdensome cost of living. To raise 
all prices has been a primary New Deal objective since 1933. The 
whole inflation policy was launched with the declared purpose of 
raising prices all along the line, Restricted production under 
N. R. A. and A. A. A. also tended to raise prices. We also have 
had enactment of the Guffey coal bill, the oil-control bill, the 
Patman chain-store bill, and the Tydings Price Maintenance Act. 
All of these measures have helped to increase the cost of living 
faster than wages advanced. That is why purchasing power dis- 
appeared. Moreover, some of this price-maintenance legislation 
has actively encouraged monopoly practices with the aid, encour- 
agement, and approval of the President and the responsible officers 
of his administration. 

Thus the present objectives of the administration become as 
clear as crystal. For reasons of political expediency the Roosevelt 
depression is to be rechristened. A wedge is to be driven between 
big business and small business, regardless of the obvious identity 
of interest between the two. Monopoly is once again to be con- 
verted into a circus for the entertainment of the public. And 
behind this smoke screen, the New Deal legislative program, which 
bogged down so woefully in the special session of Congress, is to 
be revived in its entirety. Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast! Wage and hour bill, farm bill, and the administrative 
reorganization bills—they are all with us once more—all New Deal 
measures, drafted by the same anonymous crew. And this time 
they are urged as measures to promote economic recovery. 

Now, as Republicans, we favor any measures promising solid 
economic recovery. We not only advocate them; we plead for 
them. But these administration bills conform to no such stand- 
ards. They have no life-giving qualities. They will add nothing 
to the Nation’s income. It is obvious that subsidizing farmers 
to curtail production, acts as a brake on the wealth-creating 
process. Our national income can be increased only by increased 
production. No other way is known to man. 

No American today fails to r the importance of im- 
proving the standard of living of industrial and agricultural 
workers alike. That was a constant ideal of our American Govern- 
ment long before President Roosevelt came along. And since 1933 
we Republicans in Congress have sought to cooperate with any and 
all groups in constructive efforts to attain greater national pros- 


perity. 


But the measures now advocated by the New Deal administra- 
tion are calculated to accomplish none of these results. Presented 
today with a smile and a kind word they yet savor of the “must” 
legislation of the past. They are ill-considered and loosely thrown 
together. No human being can understand them or predict how 
they might work. Large elements among the workers and among 
the farmers know this; and they know more than this. They 
know that like the administrative reorganization bills now pending, 
these measures are primarily designed to strengthen the political 
control which the New Deal administration is constantly extending 
over the whole range of American economic life. 

And they feel rightly that this control is destructive to our 
system of free enterprise and dangerous to decentralized govern- 
ment, under which for 150 years our fundamental liberties have 
been preserved. 

In the President’s message of January 1936 he said: 

“We have built up new instruments of public power. In the 
hands of a people’s government this power is wholesome and 
proper, but in the hands of political puppets of an economic 

y such power would provide shackles for the liberties of 
the people.” 

It is becoming daily more evident that in the hands of a political 
bureaucracy such power provides shackles no less irksome. As 
Republicans we are unwilling to purch: se a temporary and illusory 
oe ead at the price of forging further shackles upon the 
people. 

Our difficulties can be more wisely and more safely dealt with 
in another manner. Today the first concern of government should 
be recovery and reemployment rather than the extension of auto- 
cratic powers. 

Mr. Lubin, the President’s Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
testified before Senator Byrnes’ Committee on Unemployment that, 
within the space of 2 months, November and December, 1,550,000 
persons had lost their jobs—a decline in employment larger than 
during the corresponding period of the 1929 crash. Mr. Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, told that same committee 
that by December 1937, 60 percent of all gains in industrial produc- 
tion made since the summer of 1932—the low point of the world 
depression—had been lost. 

ing this appalling situation, the Republican minority 
will join any group in Congress in supporting measures honestly 
designed to promote recovery and reemployment. To this end we 
heartily favor cooperation between government and business. But 
we believe that this cooperation cannot be truly effective if it is 
to be conditioned upon the acceptance by business of the whole 
New Deal philosophy. 

We are eager to join with our Democratic friends in restoring 
jobs. By the same token, we would like to join with them in 
eliminating whatever experience has shown to be unsound and 
unworkable in New Deal legislation of the past. 

(1) We favor, for example, a modification in the Social Security 
Act in order that the burden of payments thereunder by both the 
worker and the employer may be reduced to what would be re- 
quired on a pay-as-you-go basis, and that the diversion of social- 
security taxes into the channels of current government expendi- 
tures may be stopped. 

(2) We favor a modification of labor legislation in order that 
both labor and capital may be protected in their joint relationship. 

(3) We favor the gradual reduction and the ultimate elimination 
of appropriations designed to permit the Government to engage in 
direct competition with private business. 

(4) We favor a progressive reduction of needless and wasteful 
Government expenditures in order that the Budget may be brought 
into balance materially below the President’s estimated minimum 
of $7,000,000,000 at the earliest possible moment consistent with 
the national obligation to care for those willing to work and 
unable to find employment. 

(5) Most important from the standpoint of its immediate bear- 
ing on recovery and reemployment, we favor prompt repeal of the 
tax on undistributed earnings, and drastic modification of the tax 
on capital gains, in order that the normal flow of private invest- 
ment into productive enterprise may be resumed. 

(6) We favor a careful survey of other New Deal measures in 
order that unfair and crippling provisions may be removed, 

(7) We urge the abandonment of all attempts, no matter by 
whom they may have been originated, to place “sectional and class 
consciousness ahead of the general weal.” 

(8) Above all, we oppose the continual preaching of war 
against and hate among our own people. We favor the good- 
neighbor policy at home as well as abroad. It is only by co- 
operation and renewed confidence between Government, business, 
labor, and all citizens that we will be enabled to resume the 
onward march to solid prosperity and happiness, Progress de- 
mands peace at home no less than abroad. 

Will the President cooperate for the national welfare? The 
effect of such a program would be electric. Confidence would 
revive and business would recover. New employment would spring 
up on all sides. The depression drain upon the Budget would 
be removed and the heavy burden of excessive taxation reduced. 
Uncertainty and fear would give way to dawning hopes of a 
better day. And finally, in a world which finds democracy on 
trial, our system of free enterprise, upon which depends the 
maintenance of our whole scheme of liberty, peace and pros- 
perity, would be strengthened and preserved. 

In this spirit and to this end, we pledge our hearty coopera- 
tion to Congress and to the President. 
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United States Constitution Does Not Provide “Item 
Veto.” Confederate Constitution Did. Item Veto 
Destroys Power of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1938 


SINGLE-ITEM VETO IN VIOLATION OF UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, the other day Mr. Woop- 
rum offered an amendment to an appropriation bill which 
is designed to give single-item veto power to the President. 
There is no such power in the Constitution of the United 
States, if anyone will take the trouble to read it. 

In order to show a correct historical analogy, I am insert- 
ing herewith the relevant portion of the United States and 
Confederate Constitutions in parallel tables. The sections 
showing the revenue power and veto power are exactly the 
same, except that the Confederate constitution additionally, 
and specifically, provides item veto. 

The reason the Confederate fathers put in this provision was 
simply because the United States Constitution did not provide 
it, and because the Confederate government wanted it. It 
was because they opposed the general-welfare clause, which 
they also omitted from their constitution; because the Con- 
federate government was to be a compact or league of States, 
merely having powers of agency and not of sovereignty; be- 
cause internal improvements were to be eliminated, and 
slavery forever preserved. 

The reasons for the difference, of course, are not consti- 
tutionally relevant. The point is that if we are to have item 
veto it must be provided in our Constitution, because it is 
not now provided. 


VETO POWERS—CONFEDERATE AND UNITED STATES CONSTITUTIONS 
COMPARED 


The parallel tables showing power of raising revenue and 
of veto are as follows, the differences shown in italics: 


UNITED STATES 

Sec. 7. All bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives; but 
the Senate may propose or con- 
cur with amendments as on 
other bills. 

Every bill which shall have 
passed the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate, shall, be- 
fore it becomes a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, 
he shall sign it, but if not he 
shall return it, with his objec- 
tions to that House in which 
it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the objections at 
large on their Journal, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. If after 
such reconsideration two-thirds 
of that House shall agree to 

ass the bill, it shall be sent, 
8 with the objections, to 
the other House, by which it 
shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by two-thirds 
of that House, it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases the 
votes of both Houses shall be 
determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill 
shall be entered on the Journal 
of each House, respectively. If 
any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within 10 
days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to 
him, the same shall be a law, 
in like manner as if he had 
signed it, unless the Congress 


CONFEDERATE 


Sec. 7. All bills for raising 
the revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives; 
but the Senate may propose or 
concur with the amendments, 
as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have 
passed both Houses, shall, be- 
fore it becomes a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the 
Confederate States; if he ap- 
prove, he shall sign it; but if 
not, he shall return it, with his 
Objections, to that House in 
which it shall have originated, 
who shall enter the objections 
at large on their Journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. I, 
after such reconsideration, two- 
thirds of that House shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, 
together with the objections, to 
the other House, by which it 
shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by two-thirds 
of that House, it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases, the 
votes of both Houses shall be 
determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill 
shall be entered on the Journal 
of each House, respectively. If 
any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within 10 days 
(Sunday excepted) after it shall 
have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law, in like 
manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the Congress, by their 
adjournment, prevent its re- 
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UNITED STATES—continued 


by their adjournment prevent 
its return, in which case it shall 
not be a law. 


CONFEDERATE—continued 


turn; in which case it shall not 
be a law. The President may 
approve any POE anon and 
pprove any other appropria- 
tion in the nae bill. In such 
case he shall, in signing the bill, 
designate the appropriations 
disapproved; and shall return a 
of such appropriations, 
with his objections, to the 
House in which the dill shall 
have originated; and the same 
proceedings shall then be had 
as in case of other bills dis- 
approved by the President. 
Please note the above parallel columns and the additional 
provisions placed in the Confederate Constitution. As I have 
said, the additional matter was only placed there because it 
was absolutely necessary, and for the purposes I have out- 
lined. The Confederate lawyers were fully as able as other 
American lawyers, and they knew the item veto was a clear 
and specific violation of the United States Constitution and, 
therefore, wanted the matter to be written according to their 
views for the Confederate Constitution. 
SLAPPED DOWN BY SUPREME COURT; PRESIDENT ON SPOT 


Personally, I have two very special objections to this bill: 
First. I do not want to give the Supreme Court a perfectly 
clear-cut case to slap Congress and the President down; and 
Second. I do not want to put the President completely on 
the spot, where all of his enemies can point to him and say 
hey he has the power to balance the Budget but does not 

0 it. 

The responsibility of making appropriations belongs in 
Congress; the veto power of a President is against a bill“ 
and not “part of” a bill, and we should not evade our 
responsibilities, 

Aside from the Constitution, I believe that it is against 
all Anglo-Saxon, American, and “unwritten” precedents. 
The greatest conflicts in England were the excessive power 
of the Executive, or King. This amendment goes against 
all our experience or present-day common sense, As far as 
I am concerned, I am always glad to depart from prece- 
dents—if done legally—but such things should not be slipped 
through and should always receive material consideration 
before being adopted. 

One thing is certain, the Woodrum amendment providing 
single-item veto is unconstitutional. We should see it is 
eliminated. 


Straw Vote on Ludlow Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. MARTIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


On House Joint Resolution 199, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to provide for a referendum 
on war 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, after the Ludlow 

amendment had been taken from the Judiciary Committee 

by means of the discharge petition signed by 218 Members 
of the House, which action insured a vote on the question 
whether the committee should be discharged and the amend- 
ment considered in the House, I wrote a letter to all the 
newspapers in the Third Congressional District of Colorado 
which I represent, some 65 in number, advising the people 
that on Monday, January 10, the amendment would come up 
in the House for consideration and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves for or against the amendment. 
The letter, which is brief, is as follows: 


To All the Newspapers in the Third Congressional District of 
Colorado: 


On Monday, January 10, the House of Representatives will vote 
on the Ludlow resolution to submit to the people of the United 
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States for their ratification or rejection an amendment to the 
Constitution requiring submission of a declaration of war to a 
vote of the people, except in the event of an invasion of the 
United States or its territorial possessions and attack on its citi- 
zens residing therein. 

This is considered by many the most important amendment 
ever proposed to the Constitution of the United States, and it 
is the first proposal of the kind ever submitted to the people by 
the government of any nation. 

Since it proposes to give the people the right to say whether 
the United States shall declare war, it has occurred to me that 
it would be fitting and proper to give the people of the Third 
Congressional District of Colorado a chance to say whether they 
Want Congress to pass the resolution and submit the amendment 
to a national vote of the people. 

It is my purpose to tabulate the vote and announce the result 
in the House of Representatives, and give it to the press. 

If you wish to express yourself on the question, just write on a 

al card as follows: “I am for the Ludlow amendment,” or, 
“I am against the Ludlow amendment,” sign your name and 
address, and mail to JOHN A. MARTIN, Member of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., not later than January 7, 1938. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. MARTIN. 

Mr. Speaker, considering the apparent great interest in 
the Ludlow amendment, I may say frankly that I antici- 
pated a deluge of votes, perhaps requiring extra clerical 
assistance to handle them. The result was a distinct disap- 
pointment, so much so that I have felt some reluctance in 
publishing them. However, as will be noted in the letter, I 
promised to give the result of the vote to the House and 
to my district, and I am now complying with my promise. 

I received in all, on post cards, petitions, letters, and tele- 
grams, 963 votes, divided 912 for and 51 against. The vote 
cast on candidates for Congress in the district averages 
125,000, so it will be seen that the poll reflects far less than 
1 percent of the voters in the district. The bulk of the 
votes came from five or six of the smaller communities. 
The larger voting centers produced only a scattering dozen 
to 20 votes each, including my own city of 50,000 population, 
and another of some 35,000. Public officials, the profes- 
sional and business groups, and labor groups produced prac- 
tically nothing. Four veterans’ posts and the same number 
of old-age pension clubs sent resolutions or telegrams, 

Aside from the yote solicited in my letter to the news- 
papers, I did not receive more than 30 unsolicited expressions 
from the district. As a source of unsolicited expressions the 
amendment fell far below the bonus and the Townsend plan. 

Notwithstanding what I consider a water haul on what was 
said to be the most important amendment ever proposed to 
the Constitution of the United States, I voted that the House 
should consider the Ludlow amendment, which motion was 
defeated on a roll-call vote of 209 to 188. I did not sign the 
discharge petition on the Ludlow amendment, and I stated 
in answer to all requests that I doubted whether it was a 
sound and workable provision to insert in the Constitution. 
I had before me the failure of the two neutrality acts re- 
cently passed by Congress, the second for the purpose of 
amending the first, and both of them now admitted to be 
impracticable. Those two acts had received very thorough 
committee consideration, whereas the Ludlow amendment 
had received none, and yet, as I say, the Neutrality Act lies 
unused on the statute books in the face of the admitted ex- 
istence of the very condition it was intended to apply to; and 
the President does not use it for the very obvious reason that 
to do so would be considered a hostile act by Japan and per- 
haps precipitate this country into the very trouble it was 
designed to keep us out of. 

This is the way things frequently work out. When the 
British Foreign Minister was recently interpolated from the 
floor of the House of Commons as to why the British Gov- 
ernment did not lay an embargo against Japan, he answered 
that the British Government should not do so unless it was 
ready to go to war with Japan. I apprehend that something 
of the same reasoning may have something to do with the 
fact that the White House and the State Department in 
Washington have not seen fit to find and declare a state 
of war between China and Japan and lay an embargo, which 
act would single this Nation out from among all the nations 
of the world as having taken such a step. Putting the Lud- 
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low amendment in the Constitution would be an incompa- 
rably more serious matter. 

The handling of the Ludlow amendment by its sponsors 
in the House was not very reassuring. At the last moment, 
with the roll call immediately coming, upon the motion to 
discharge the committee and consider the amendment, they 
proposed a substitute, which they said would be offered after 
general debate had closed and the resolution was taken up 
for amendment in the Committee of the Whole under the 
5-minute rule. The substitute wiped out the Ludlow amend- 
ment as it had been pending in the committee and before 
the country for more than a year. The Ludlow amendment 
stopped at the shore line. Beyond the shore line a referen- 
dum must be held. But the proposed substitute as read to 
the House by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx] 
took in the wide world. A war could start anywhere with- 
out a referendum. The Ludlow amendment read: 

Except in the event of an invasion of the United States or its 
Territorial possessions and an attack upon its citizens residing 
therein— i 

A declaration of war must be submitted to a Nation-wide 
referendum. 

The proposed substitute read: 

Except in case of attack by armed forces, actual or immediately 
threatened, upon the United States or its Territorial possessions, 
or by any non-American nation against any country in the Western 
Hemisphere— 

A declaration of war must be submitted to a Nation-wide 
referendum. 

One would not have to be a constitutional lawyer to see 
the vast difference between these two propositions. They 
are as wide apart as the Poles. The difference fairly raises 
the question why the sponsors of the amendment could not 
have apprehended that something like the substitute should 
have been proposed in the first place. There was certainly 
no time at the last moment to give a constitutional amend- 
ment of such vast import and possible consequences due con- 
sideration. The proposal of the substitute was a serious 
admission against the original proposition on the part of its 
Sponsors. 

Confidence in the moyement was still further impaired by 
the admission of the sponsors that “unsettled world condi- 
tions” made action on the amendment at this time inoppor- 
tune and asking the opposition to agree to postponement 
until the skies cleared. This struck me as a fatal admission 
on their part. If it is not opportune now on account of un- 
settled world conditions to consider such an amendment to 
the Constitution, when will it be? I fear world conditions 
are likely to get worse before they get better. The amend- 
ment might be pending for years, creating unforeseen diffi- 
culties in our international relations. In my opinion, action 
by Congress on the amendment was just as opportune on 
January 10, 1938, as it is likely to be for years to come. 

A Member remarked to me before the roll was called that 
while he would not vote for the original Ludlow resolution, 
he would vote for consideration of it with the understanding 
that the substitute would be offered to the House. In his 
judgment the substitute was all right. I asked him what was 
“an immediately threatened attack” on the United States, 
and where. His answer was a blank look, and it was a very 
good answer. 

And yet I have an ingrained conviction that a matter of 
such great import in which millions of people are interested, 
should be brought out in the open and discussed. I would 
bring myself with very great reluctance to the point of saying 
that Congress should not even consider whether it would 
submit a proposition to the people for them to consider. I 
know, of course, that those charged with the very great re- 
sponsibility for our international relations and with the task 
of keeping this country out of war, felt that debate in the 
House would result in inflammatory speeches attacking 
foreign nations, and this no doubt would have happened, and 
that it was best to stop it at the first opportunity. There 
is much in this attitude. Had the matter before the House 
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been an act of Congress, I would have yielded the point, but 
I could not feel that anything fatal could come of 6 hours’ 
discussion in the House of Representatives of a subject which 
is being discussed all over the country every day in the news- 
papers and on the air, and I felt further that the great groups 
of citizens who were supporting the amendment would be 
much better satisfied had the issue been threshed out on the 
floor of Congress and the amendment defeated on its merits. 
No one had any doubt as to the result. It was certain that 
the resolution would fail of the necessary two-thirds vote, 
and in my opinion it would have failed of a majority. 

A consideration that weighed with me in deciding to vote 
for consideration of the amendment was concerned with Con- 
gress itself rather than the amendment. Perhaps this had a 
controlling influence. It was whether Congress enjoys the 
trust and confidence of the people to an extent that would 
justify it in refusing to even consider the question whether 
it would submit to them for their action an amendment to 
the Constitution. The larger aspect of the controversy over 
the Ludlow resolution was-that of a conflict between two dis- 
trusts—one, a distrust of Congress; the other, a distrust of 
the people. It was feared by the proponents of the resolu- 
tion that if the power to declare war is left in the hands of 
Congress they might declare a war to which the people would 
be opposed. On the other hand, the opponents of the 
amendment feared that if the amendment was submitted to 
the people they would ratify it. The resolution was, in effect, 
an indictment against Congress, and Congress found itself 
in much the situation of a judge sitting and passing on his 
own case. By defeating the resolution Congress gives itself 
a vote of confidence. 

Such a vote of confidence by Congress in itself comes most 
inopportunely. For several years past the metropolitan press 
of the country has left nothing unsaid to break down and 
destroy the confidence of the people in Congress, until there 
is no gainsaying the fact that it is the least trusted branch 
of the Government. I am expressing it mildly. As a result 
of the special session it is at a new low, with this same press 
ridiculing it as a do-nothing, goose-egg Congress, which voted 
itself unearned mileage and pay for its pages and adjourned. 

Now, with this picture of Congress fresh in the minds of 
the people, it was asked by this same press to say to them 
that they shall not be permitted to vote on a constitutional 
amendment and on a matter which most vitally affects them. 

As between a little inflammatory hot air on the floor of 
the House and an inflammation of the minds of millions of 
people who would feel that they had not had their day in 
court, I felt that even if a vote for consideration was a choice 
of evils, it was the lesser of the two. 

In conclusion, I feel impelled to mention especially some 
few letters I received, about a half-dozen, in the last few 
weeks, against the amendment. They were letters that came 
as a shock. I will remember them out of many thousands 
of letters I have received in the last 5 years. They suggested 
that in such a situation as that presented by the Ludlow 
amendment, Congress should use its own judgment and that 
the people were looking to Congress for leadership. A man 
gets hundreds of letters threatening him with political de- 
struction if he does not come through, but he holds his 
ground and continues to eat three times a day and sleep a 
little. He gets a few letters suggesting that the people look 
to him for leadership, and asking that he use his own judg- 
ment, and it upsets him. He is not at all disturbed by letters 
telling him where to head in and what will happen to him 
if he does not. Such letters are all a part of the day’s work. 
I have had them stacked up a foot high on one proposal 
pending in Congress. But they have their inevitable effect, 
although not realized altogether by the victim until he gets 
a letter suggesting that the people are looking to him for 
leadership. It might be better for both Congress and the 
country if this were the general attitude. 

I think in these remarks I have given you some indications 
of my judgment on the Ludlow amendment, even at the risk 
of losing up to 912 votes, maybe my job. 
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To Restore Confidence in Business and Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1938 


LETTER WRITTEN BY HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO, OF MICHI- 
GAN, TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter 
which I have written to the President of the United States: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
= 1 7 bf eee N 
askington, D. C., January 10, 1938. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. E Gá 


. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: With a desire to be helpful, I submit 
a résumé of public opinion as it exists at the present time in my 
onal district, the Seventeenth Michigan, which includes 
Pontiac and a part of Detroit, both industrial centers. 
Such opinion, which I sought and obtained h conferences 
with laboring men, businessmen, and industrial leaders while in 


vernment. That confidence has 
been shattered by legislation y enacted during this admin- 
istration and other measures now suggested. 

That opinion asks repeal of the law governing surplus taxes. 

That opinion asks for a helpful and cooperative attitude on the 
part of Government instead of a threatening policy. 

That opinion asks a reasonable increase in railroad rates. 

That opinion asks for a correction of the evils and unfairness 
of the Wagner Labor Act. 

That opinion asks for a termination of Government subsidized 
competition with private business. 

I personally concur in these suggestions. 

I shall be glad to receive any information you can or are willing 
to submit to me in reference to the above suggestions, 

Respectfully submitted. 
GEORGE A. DONDERO, M. O. 


Balancing of Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR., OF 
WISCONSIN, JANUARY 13, 1938 s 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Recor a radio address delivered by 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] on the 
13th instant entitled “How Can the Federal Budget Be 
Balanced?” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


HOW CAN THE FEDERAL BUDGET BE BALANCED? 

The only way to balance the Budget is raising national 
income until increased income taxes yield —— revenue to meet 
necessary expenditures, This is an essential point because many 
people overlook the fact that the income of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as that of State and local governments, rises and 
falls with the national income. Those who advocate balancing 
the Federal Budget by reducing expenditures argue that this 
will induce investors to put their savings into plant expansion. 

I disagree entirely with this common belief that private invest- 
ment alone can increase and maintain the national income at the 
3 level. Experience since 1929 proves this statement to be 
correct. 
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I grant that in the depressions of the past, after the cruel 
processes of bankruptcy and foreclosure had shrunk down the 
excess debt and capital structure, huge blocks of private capital, 
both foreign and domestic, did flow in and reinvest in capital 
expenditure, thus setting in motion the bull wheel which drives 
our economic mechanism. 

But from the beginning of this crisis in 1930, I have maintained 
that certain fundamental changes in our economic environment 
have drastically curtailed the opportunity for private capital 
investment. Among the more im t of these changes were: 
First, the closing of the physical frontier; second, the leveling 
off of our population curve; third, reduced foreign markets due 
to economic nationalism; and fourth, the financial control over 
business which makes profits for the insiders by making scarcity 
for outsiders. 

Even if we take into consideration the incentive provided by the 
retooling of plants and the adoption of new production techniques, 
the fact remains that the present buying power of the people is 
not sufficient to provide an effective demand which warrants un- 
limited investment of capital for wholesale expansion of our exist- 
ing plant capacity. If you approached a banker today with a 
proposition to lend you a million dollars to build a new cotton- 
textile mill, he would be justified not only in refusing you the loan 
but in recommending that you have your head examined, for the 
simple reason that, as the executives of the textile industry testified 
in Washington only this week, there are too many spindles in the 
industry already. More spindles just now mean more trouble for 
everybody. 

The newspapers have created the impression that Mr. Lammot 
du Pont has said industry is ready to invest $25,000,000,000 right 
away, and thus give jobs to 3,000,000 men. But if you read his 
testimony before the Senate committee, together with his speech 
of December 8, you will find that he said it will take up to 10 years 
and that markets must be vastly broadened and new products 
developed. Mr. Knudsen, of General Motors, in testifying before a 
Senate committee, put his finger on the major difficulty. He said 
he had to lay men off, although he had ample factory space and 
over $200,000,000 of cash surplus in the bank, simply because the 
consumers are not buying cars. It is not factory space that gives 
steady jobs. It is the consumer who gives jobs. Without cus- 
tomers the greatest of corporations is in trouble. 

Do not misunderstand me; I want to see private capital soundly 
invested, but I am convinced the way to expand the opportunities 
for its investment is by increasing mass buying power to absorb the 
products of farm and factory. 

Do not forget the paradox exhibited by businessmen during the 
days of the N. R. A. At home they asserted that if only certain 
things were done by the Government to restore confidence, invest- 
ment of capital would pull us out of the depression. But when 
they gathered in Washington they stood like a solid phalanx 
against any more construction of plant capacity in their particular 
line of industry. 

In 1929, according to the Brookings study, there were fifteen bil- 
lions in savings, but only five billions could find investment in 
work-producing enterprises. Ten dangerous billions were thus let 
loose for nonproducing and wasteful tion. This was one 
of the most important causes of the crash. We have had experi- 
ence with a “prosperity” based entirely on private investment. 
Our experience was so disastrous and unprosperous that investors 
hesitate to try it again. 

For the reasons already stated, I am convinced that private 
investment will not take place on a large enough scale to cause the 
national income to rise sufficiently and the economy to expand, 
and that if it did it would wreck us again as it wrecked us in 1929. 
In this connection I would like to remind you that the lack of 
adequate investment opportunity all over the world has forced 
other governments to adopt involving huge governmental 
investment, and much of it is now going into armaments. There- 
fore it cannot be successfully contended that this is due to the 
fact that persons with money to invest in foreign countries hate 
Mr. Roosevelt or his policies. 

I hope you will never forget, as I never can forget, that this 
country tried, under the leadership of President Hoover, from 1929 
to 1933 to balance the Budget by economy, increased taxation, and 
the restoration of “confidence.” We should remember that the 
application of this orthodox theory to the economic crisis ended 
in disaster when finally all the banks closed their doors. 

The most important decision this generation has to make is 
whether we are going to use the tremendous increase in effective 
energy, idle manpower, and productive capacity to build a better 
life, or whether these resources are to be converted into instru- 
ments of destruction. Bitter ce has proved that our sur- 
plus capital cannot be safely used entirely for private business 
expansion, 

Unless we open up a larger field of useful public investment, I 
fear we shall soon be told that the only escape from permanent 
unemployment is to waste the surplus on armament. Patriotism 
will be made an excuse for destroying savings because we have not 
agreed upon a sound and effective program for their use. Unfor- 
tunately, huge armament programs indicate that many countries 
abroad have determined upon the course of ultimate destruction. 
But never lose sight of the fact that the effect of their expendi- 
tures for armaments is a waste of capital and labor in an invest- 
ment which will never produce any dividends except future 
poverty and increased danger of war. 
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In America we have no necessity for a perversion of patriotism 
because we now have the largest armament program in all our 
history. In America we have a great opportunity as well as an 
urgent necessity for maintaining and restoring the resource base 
upon which the standard of living of our children and our grand- 
children will depend. True patriotism demands that we devote 
our surplus savings, not to speculating orgies, nor to producing 
more instruments of destruction, but to preserving and building 
up the real wealth of our Nation. Nature has already served 
notice upon us by drought, dust storms, and floods that our 
profligate waste has reached the point where, unless it is checked, 
our civilization will go the way of all other civilizations which have 
wasted and liquidated their substance. 

Just imagine for a moment that you suddenly inherited the 
stock in a corporation which owned the United States lock, stock, 
and barrel. If you got a report from the management that during 
the 150 years of its existence it had destroyed 800,000,000 acres of 
virgin timber; if in the report you were also advised that under 
the present policies of the management 3,000,000,000 tons of irre- 
placeable topsoil were being blown or washed away every year; if 
the report also showed that since 1929, because of unemployment of 
manpower and productive capacity, the corporation had failed to 
produce $200,000,000,000 of potential income—enough to buy the 
whole United States at the depression low—I feel pretty certain 
you would demand a change in the policy of the management. I 
am sure your hard-headed business judgment would dictate that 
the management should adopt a program to put the idle man- 
power and the idle productive capacity to work maintaining the 
capital value of your property. 

If we adopt such a program we not only are preserving human 
values and increasing purchasing power to make it commensurate 
with our productive capacity but we are also providing the 
reinvestment which economists of all descriptions agree is essen- 
tial to the functioning of our economic system. It is not private 
business alone which requires maintenance of its capital plant; 
the basic wealth of the country on which business itself depends 
calls for constant maintenance and upbuilding. National main- 
tenance, most of which has to be handled by government, has 
been too long neglected. 

Another compelling argument for this program is that it is a 
practical device which can be fastened upon our present system 
to prevent violent in the economic cycle and to keep our 
economy expanding of contracting. Do not forget that 
history demonstrates democracy declined and died in those coun- 
tries which failed to expand their economies. 

I have been fighting for such a program since 1932, and I have 
constantly advocated increasing income taxes and broadening the 
base to provide greater and more stable revenue because I recog- 
nized it was the only way to balance the Budget and to preserve 
the credit of the Government. If the capital investment program 
of the present administration had been carried on for another 
year or two, and income taxes had been increased, the Budget 
would have been easily and comfortably balanced. 

Unfortunately for everyone, in the fall of 1936 the Government 
made a tragic mistake when it yielded to the clamor of the vocal 
business community and futilely attempted to balance the Budget 
by drastic reductions in expenditures. The Government cut $3,000,- 
000,000, or $250,000,000 a month, out of capital investment and 
purchasing power this fiscal year. In the course of this false 
economy drive the biggest single discharge during the present 
slide was made by the Government when it fired approximately 
1,000,000 men from W. P. A., closed up the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, and curtailed the activities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. It was my opinion then, and I reiterate it now, this 
course of action made inevitable the present crisis within crisis, 
and the crisis was intensified by the unjustifiable increase in 
prices in the segment of our economy which is subject to monopo- 
listic control. 

Since we are discussing the balancing of the Budget, let me point 
out that already this reduction in governmental expenditure has 
begun to shrink national income. This decline in the national 
income has made it necessary to revise the Budget estimates or 
April, October, and this month to show an increase in the antici- 
pated deficit from four hundred to nine hundred and forty-five 
million dollars. And, unless the Government begins to invest 
again quickly, the deficit will become dangerously unmanageable. 

We are once more e. 
balance the Budget by a reduction of governmental expenditures. 
Bear in mind that from 1929 to 1932 the Federal revenue from the 
individual income tax decreased to less than one-third in spite of 
the fact that the income-tax rate for 1932 was two and a half times 
higher than in 1929. Let me say again that enlargement of Federal 
revenue to bring the Budget into balance requires an increasing 
national income as well as increased taxation, which is only another 
way of saying that we must increase the purchasing power of the 
people of this country. 

The trouble with the argument that the Budget can be balanced 
by drastic reduction of governmental investment is that all experi- 
ence since 1929 proves that it simply will not work. They are trying 
to balance the wrong budget. The budget that must be set up will 
list on the asset side 130,000,000 people; it will list our natural 
resources, our oil, coal, lumber, and minerals; it will list our trans- 
portation systems; it will list the proudest industrial mechanism 
ever created; and it will list our great agricultural resources. On 
the other side of the ledger will be listed the obligation of any 


society, and of any government worthy of the name, to assure every 
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man an opportunity to work for a decent and a full life; it will list 
the obligation of any well-run organization to restore and to main- 
tain its human and its resource assets. If we will discharge that 
obligation, if we will balance this greater budget and at the same 
time have the courage to increase taxation based upon ability to 
wie. at. ae In:8. relatively 
short space of time. 


Ludlow War-Referendum Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS M. LONG 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, much has been said to the 
effect that questions of country-wide importance affecting 
the lives and happiness of all our people should have free 
and open discussion in the Halls of Congress and to this 
general proposition I freely subscribe. Motivated by my 
belief in this theory, I affixed, last spring, my signature to 
the discharge petition on the Ludlow referendum resolution. 

May I not, however, direct your attention to the fact that 
this was last spring, many months before the outbreak of 
hostilities in the Far East and many months before the 
Panay incident of last December. 

With these developments it is apparent that there can be 
and are exceptions to the general rule above set forth. The 
exception applicable to the instant case might be described as 
follows: All matters of national importance should have free 
and open discussion except where such discussion of itself 
might and probably would tend to embarrass our country in 
her negotiations with foreign nations. 

May I not call your attention to the fact that the matter 
of the Ludlow war-referendum resolution has already had 
free and open opportunity for debate and has been discussed 
on the floor of the House for many years, and this specific 
resolution before us had free and open discussion for a week 
prior to today. 

In my opinion, further consideration of this controversial 
matter, heated as it must necessarily be, would beyond any 
doubt further embarrass the President and the Department 
of State in handling the delicate diplomatic intercourse with 
foreign powers in an atmosphere already tense to the highest 
degree. 

Acting upon what I consider as the inevitable result of 
further discussion of the war-referendum resolution and 
prompted by the opinions of the President of the United 
States, of the now Secretary of State, a former Secretary of 
State, the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, and editorial com- 
ment in the leading newspapers of the land, all supplemented 
by resolutions of the American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, I cast my vote today against further consid- 
eration of the pending legislation. 

Just this morning there came to my desk resolutions from 
the American Legion and from the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
both of which organizations are composed of men of former 
military and naval service, expressing themselves against a 
referendum vote by the people on the matter of a declaration 
of war. If there is any group of men more fully committed 
to the cause of peace and who should know whereof they 
speak, then I do not know who they are. 

I am opposed to the merits of this resolution for the follow- 
ing reasons: First, that it contravenes our present system of 
government. The United States is not the government of 
pure democracy, but it is a government by representation. 
The framers of our Constitution in their wisdom contrived 
and devised a system of government by duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, and under this system our land has 
thrived and grown great in the last 150 years. 

In my opinion, our foreign neighbors might easily consider 
such a change to be an expression of weakness in our system 
of government, and they might deduce therefrom that the 
People of the United States had come to lack confidence in 


their representatives in Congress whom they themselves have 
duly elected. It is possible that a nation with hostile inten- 
tions toward the United States might seize upon this theory 
and cause us embarrassment where otherwise they might be 
deterred. 

Second, none of the proponents of the pending resolution 
have been able to forecast with any degree of certainty the 
amount of time that would be required to submit the question 
of declaration of war to a popular vote and to arrive at the 
returns thereon. 

International wars are not born overnight. They are the 
result of a cumulative series of events over considerable 
period of time leading up to the point where friendly rela- 
tions can no longer be continued. When the time comes 
for an actual declaration of war and severance of diplo- 
matic relations, the time has arrived when delay may mean 
defeat. It is possible to conceive that the President in his 
capacity as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
might be obliged to order armed forces into action in self- 
defense and in undeclared warfare while the question of an 
actual declaration of war was being voted on by the people 
in the cumbersome election machinery of the country. 

Third. In considering the effect of this legislation, we must 
take into account its possible and probable psychological 
reaction upon other nations. It would have the effect of ty- 
ing the hands of the President and the Department of State, 
rendering them powerless to proceed with unhampered 
authority pending the result of a popular referendum. The 
necessity of this unhampered authority on the part of the 
Chief Executive is conclusively evidenced by the recent Panay 
incident. Involved in this unfortunate affair were all the 
elements necessary for the severance of diplomatic relations 
and for a declaration of war. However, due to the firmness 
and decisive manner in which the incident was handled by 
the President, the matter is now closed and America still 
remains at peace. 

Fourth. To my mind the gravest danger lies in the possi- 
bility of internal dissension consequent upon a referendum 
vote. It is easy to conceive the result of such a vote upon a 
people inflamed by propaganda and torn by racial sympathies 
and prejudices. 

At the best the referendum would be decided by a majority, 
and if the majority declared for war a very substantial pro- 
portion of our citizens who were on the minority side would 
be dragged into the conflict against their will and against 
the dictates of their consciences and their better judgment. 
This result would, in my opinion, be inevitable and it would 
proclaim to the world that we were entering into the conflict 
with a divided front lacking the unity of heart and interest 
which are indispensable in the successful prosecution of war. 
What is of even greater importance, it might easily be con- 
ceived that the temperament of the people, due to race sym- 
pathies and prejudices, and due to division of opinion all 
inflamed by the magnitude of the question, that civil strife 
might break out in our country at the very time that our 
Nation was being assailed from without. 

There is no intention in these remarks to in any way indi- 
cate that the people themselves should not have the right to 
determine by their vote whether or not our country should 
go to war, but I have attempted to point out the practical 
difficulties that actually exist and make such an arrangement 
dangerous in our diplomatic negotiations with foreign powers. 

To my mind the proposed resolution is not a peace measure: 
For reasons that I have heretofore pointed out, it might 
result in the direct opposite. It is quite probable that it 
might lull the people into a false semse of security which 
might easily result in national disaster. 

Regardless of whether or not the referendum resolution 
is considered in debate on the floor of the House, it is not 
without its accomplishments. It is to be hoped that the 
national and world-wide attention that has been given to it 
may be the starting point which will guide the world into 
the shortest road to peace, which is through support of world 
law. Peace by law, and nothing less than that, will ultimately 
wipe out the possibility of war; and if the supporters of this 
resolution have accomplished a starting point for such a 
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program, then they have, indeed, scored a victory by making The high idealism and sincerity of purpose of my colleague 


plain the amount and intensity of public interest in the most 
vital political question of these times. 


Shall the Ludlow Amendment Be Granted a 
Hearing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1938 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the issue presented here 
is simply whether this House of Representatives shall grant 
a hearing to legislation proposing that the people of the 
various States of this Union decide whether the Constitution 
of the United States shall be amended. More than half of 
the Members of this House have signed a petition to grant 
this hearing; and widespread interest has been expressed in 
it by people in every part of the Nation. It was my fixed 
policy during the many years when I held elective public 
office in the State of California to vote in favor of public 
hearings on all matters in which a considerable number of 
the people evinced an interest. I can see no reason why I 
should depart from that policy now that I have become a 
Member of the National Congress. Although the so-called 
Ludlow resolution is not properly under discussion at this 
time, but merely the question whether it shall be given a 
hearing in this House, I note that the principal opponents of 
permitting such a hearing attack the measure itself. They 
contend that its proposal to submit to a Nation-wide refer- 
endum the supreme question whether American boys may be 
sent abroad to wage a war of aggression would destroy rep- 
resentative democracy in America. 

For the past 25 years the constitution of the State of 
California has guaranteed to the people the right of a direct 
vote on legislative matters affecting their welfare whenever 
a sufficient number of them elect to exercise this right. 
During that long period the right of referendum has fre- 
quently been exercised by the people of my State, and I am 
convinced that in all instances the people have displayed 
sound wisdom and discretion in the exercise of that right. 

The institutions of direct legislation have not tended to 
destroy or impair the representative democracy which con- 
stitutes the government of California. Indeed, I believe 
that the authority of the people to review the acts of our 
legislative bodies has tended to strengthen and improve the 
laws of our State. I am confident that the same beneficial 
results would ensue if our National Constitution were 
amended to include similar provisions. 

Long experience with direct legislation in a State where 
it is part of the basic law has strengthened my faith in the 
wisdom and the judgment of the people. I do not fear their 
decisions in the future. 


The Ludlow War Referendum Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O; 


HON. JOHN J. McGRATH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
practically unanimous in a belief in democracy and in a 
hatred for war. Practically all of us are emotionally inclined 
to the approval of any movement which appears either to 
make democracy more effective or to act as a preventative 
against war, ‘ 


who is sponsor for the so-called Ludlow war referendum res- 
olution are beyond question. At first glance the resolution 
seems to move toward democracy and against war, but a more 
careful analysis of its provisions and a realistic consideration 
of war conditions today lead me to conclude that its actual 
effect would be to prevent an exercise of democratic control 
and to lead any foreign power which might have conflicting 
interests with the United States to believe that its repre- 
sentatives may safely flaunt our President and our Secretary 
of State in their efforts to safeguard American lives. 

I have an abiding faith in the intelligence and in the in- 
tegrity of our people, provided only that all of the facts are 
laid before them and that they are given the time and the 
opportunity to render a considered judgment. Whenever 
there is imminent danger of international complications no 
one except the State Department and the President is in 
possession of all of the facts. Those facts, presented to the 
House of Representatives and to the Senate—if necessary in 
executive session—would give an opportunity for intelligent 
action, while the discussion of the same facts in the heat of a 
referendum campaign might easily lead to complications 
which would be absolutely beyond human control. 

In all of our history there is no evidence whatever to indi- 
cate that either the President or Congress has betrayed the 
trust reposed upon them by the war-making powers contained 
in the Constitution of the United States. In the two wars 
which have been waged in our generation—the Spanish- 
American War and the World War—both the President and 
Congress moved much more slowly toward war than did the 
popular clamor among our people. The Spanish-American 
War would undoubtedly have been declared much more 
quickly if popular referendum could have been invoked. 

The mere discussion of this resolution at the present time 
would, in my judgment, be taken by the dictator powers of 
the world as definite and positive indication that large sec- 
tions of Congress and of the people are unwilling to trust 
in the President and Secretary of State in the handling of the 
present ultradelicate international complications, In my 
judgment, the consideration of this resolution at the present 
time would have made the safety of American lives still more 
insecure in every troubled section of the world. 

I have every faith in President Roosevelt and in Secretary 
of State Hull. I believe that each of those men is a sincere 
and devoted advocate of peace. I am certain that if peace 
can be maintained, they will maintain it, but I am just as 
thoroughly convinced that inflammatory speeches and fac- 
tional bickerings which would arise in the debate upon this 
resolution might easily prematurely lead us into a diplomatic 
situation from which there could be no retreat. 

I acted in the interests of real democracy and in approval 
of the achievement of peace through diplomatic channels 
i I voted against the present consideration of this reso- 
ution, 


1988—War or Peace? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address which I delivered recently over the radio: 

In any discussion on the subject of peace we must guard against 
mere wishful thinking; we must protect ourselves against im- 
practical emotions, and we must formulate our policies as indi- 
viduals and as a nation on a realistic basis. To say that we 
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believe in peace is not enough, neither is it sufficient to pass 
legislation alone which is intended to promote peace. No legisla- 
tion no matter how perfectly it is drawn will ever guarantee peace 
to any nation unless this legislation has the support of those 
whom it seeks to defend. Peace is a determined state of mind. 
Peace is primarily a matter of human behavior. Peace depends 
upon the effective harnessing of thoughtless emotions, and upon 
the cool, reflective thinking of people and governments. If the 
American people demand peace we shall have peace. If the Ameri- 
can people want war, we shall have war, and the most perfect 
preventive laws ever formulated by man will be of no avail. The 
splendid work of peace organizations, and of those who have 
fought to avert national suicide will have been in vain unless 
this “peace” state of mind, or this determination to avoid war 
has been firmly engendered in the minds and hearts of our people. 

I am no pacifist. I firmly believe in preparedness and in the 
development of a defensive system which is second to none in the 
world. We are all agreed, I believe, on the question of defense. 
That is not the issue. We are not in agreement, however, and 
there seems to be much muddled thinking on the subject of 
aggression—those wars which are waged to satisfy economic desires 
or the interests of small groups. This I believe to be the real issue 
under discussion this evening. With war raging in Europe and 
Asia today we have cause for watchfulness but not for alarm. 
We can remain free from European or Asiatic entanglements if we 
only will. Can any American in his right mind conceive of one 
single legitimate reason for our interfering in any foreign conflict 
today? What are the reasons or temptations which lead nations 
to war? More territory? We want none; we have plenty. Liberty 
or freedom? No cause to fight for these because we have them. 
Blood feuds with other nations? We are at peace with our neigh- 
bors and with other countries of the world. Boundary disputes? 
We have none, they were all settled years ago, and we live in perfect 
harmony with our neighbors to the north and to the south. We 
can readily dispense with these four temptations because no 
group—no articulate group—in our Nation wants to fight for any 
of these reasons. 

Sometimes nations fight, however, to protect financial interests, 
and when we consider this temptation we are on more 
dangerous ground. There are those who feel that our financial 
interests in China warrant the active intervention of our Govern- 
ment in that theater of war. It has been reliably estimated that 
our total investments in the Orient aggregate $132,000,000. Mili- 
tary authorities state conservatively that a Ne war against 
Japan in the Orient would cost our people ,000,000,000, untold 
lives, and indescribable suffering. The World War, lasting 18 short 
months for us, has cost the American people $41,000,000,000 to 
date, and the cost is still mounting. Disregarding prejudices and 
emotions and regarding this matter realistically, would. there be 
any sense in waging a tragic war to protect the small holdings of 
any group? I wonder at this time why we maintain troops and 
ships in China to protect private interests. How would we feel 
if China sent troops to the United States to guard her interests 
here? We would not tolerate it, and you know it. And yet to be 
consistent and fair we should grant to others the same privileges 
we demand for ourselves. 

Another financial temptation to war presents itself at this point, 
namely, the danger of huge loans to belligerents. When our people 
lend vast sums of money to a warring nation we automatically 
have a stake in that conflict. The moment we have a financial 
stake in any war, whether it is between factions or nations, we 
are endangering our own peace structure. During the World War 
a French diplomat, referring to American loans to the Allies, made 
this statement: “Their money is in and their men will soon follow.” 
And so it was; and so it will be again unless we guard against 
this danger. We pass restrictive legislation in matters of this kind 
known as neutrality laws. Their is to remove as far as 
possible the temptations which lead us into war, to throw sand 
on the well-greased skids down which a nation slides into the 
pit of chaos. 

Another fundamental temptation which we must guard against 
is the desire for economic concessions. These may be had without 
waging war. Economic strangleholds on any market have never 
been maintained by force, profitably or successfully, for any du- 
rable period. We must realize in the light of history that the Teal 
way to secure economic concessions is the peaceful way. We have 
certain natural resources, natural aptitudes, and natural services 
which other nations of the world desire and must have. They in 
turn have certain things which we lack and which we desire. A 
natural situation for exchange presents itself. Tell me, if you 
can, any finer way to promote peace than by encouraging com- 
mercial intercourse between nations in commodities which are 
mutually desirable. If we wish to sell abroad we must be 
willing to buy abroad. The free flow of mutually desirable goods 
and services is not only profitable but at the same time it is a 
means of cementing peaceful relations and perfect understanding. 

There is another subtle influence which we must watch and 
guard against if we are to remain at peace. Propaganda is an 
insidious thing. In skillful hands it can upset our best intentions 
and raise war fever to dangerous heights. There are groups in 
America today—self-interested groups—who want our people to 
take sides in foreign conflicts. We must not take sides in any 
manner. The intricacies and intrigues of foreign affairs are ex- 
tremely subtle. THe average person cannot sift the truth from the 
propaganda; nor can he judge accurately between aggressor and 
victim. The best minds in our State Department are taxed to the 
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limit in their quest for the pure truth in foreign affairs. They 
spend all their time on this task and even their judgment is 
erroneous at times. Let us not be aroused by what we read or 
what we hear, because that is the result which the professional 
propagandist desires. If we remain cool as individuals, there will 
be no danger of mass war hysteria. Mass feelings are dangerous. 
Do you remember 20 years ago the hair-raising stories of German 
atrocities, crucifixions, poisoned water wells, murder? These have 
all been investigated since the war and have been proved false. 
We believed them then because we were in a hysterical state of 
mind. We do not believe them today. Let us not be trapped 
again in similar snares. 

Another grave d arises from well-meaning reformers whose 
sincerity I do not doubt but whose Pee tant I do question. 
We fought the last war to make the world safe for democracy. 
It was a war to end war. We were thrilled by these lofty motives. 
As we gaze about us today, however, we find democracies crum- 
bling under the onslaughts of dictators. The world is not a better 
place to live in, but worse if anything. Ten million lives sacri- 
ficed in vain. War does not end war; it breeds war. It develops 
new hates, nourishes fresh feuds. If we are sucked into the 
vortex in Europe or the Orient today—we may as well face the 
truth—it will be to make the world safe for communism and 
fascism, or the Orient safe for the Standard Oil Co. Is that worth 
a single American life or one lone American dollar? 

The American people are confronted with a hard task if they 
are to remain at peace. Peace will not fall into our laps by merely 
paying lip-service to the ideal. We must pay the price for peace. 
We must be ready to sacrifice lush war profits. We must exercise 
self-control and sound judgment. We must avoid provocative 
acts such as national boycotts. We must remember that with 
our resources, our wealth, and our manpower, we are the great 
price in this ghastly international game. We will be sought after 
by supersalesmen who will try to sell the American people a 
crown of thorns in return for active support. If we take sides 
today, the die will be cast and the nations of the world will aline 
themselves accordingly. If we stand firm, however, in a strong 
defensive position, at peace with other nations, exercising a strong 
moral influence against war, we can contribute a great service 
to the cause of peace for ourselves and the rest of the world. 

The question is ours to answer—peace or war? On the one 
hand prosperity, progress, liberty, freedom, and above all a flour- 
ishing democracy to bequeath to our children. On the other 
Da 8 sevaman to the Dark Ages, and 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERS ENVISION A NEW ERA 


Within the week Henry Ford electrified a waiting world by the 
promise of new materials for the manufacture of automobiles— 
new materials made from the byproducts of the farm. The farm 
chemurgic program he has sponsored is bearing fruit. But Henry 
Ford has not gone far enough! He has not presented a broad 
program to draw effectively from all the resources science and 
engineering have to offer. 

Still ringing in our ears is the recognition by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers that huge private investments are neces- 
sary to bring needed employment and to remove the Government 
from its role as the chief agent of relief. Lammot du Pont esti- 
mated $25,000,000,000 would be needed to create direct employ- 
ment for 3,000,000 men. But Mr. du Pont did not go far enough. 
He did not explain where the investment opportunities to absorb 
$25,000,000,000 might be found. Nor did he indicate the important 
part science and engineering have to play in creating this new 
capital outlet. 

The mute appeal of destitute and helpless men caused special 
studies to be conducted by the Government in the field of techno- 
logical developments. These studies revealed what remarkable 
strides have been made recently in our ability to produce a given 
quantity of goods with less and less labor per unit of output. Tech- 
nology is not an unmixed blessing from the standpoint of employ- 
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ment, it seems. Such undesirable factors as the displacement of 
labor sometimes accompany the benefits of technological advance- 
ment. 

But these studies have not gone far enough. New industries are 
born and nursed through the succeeding stages of growth, from 
the of a scientific theory to the state of practical invention, 
and finally to the full stature of commercial and social develop- 
ment, This process is often assumed to be automatic and inevi- 
table. But such an assumption is open to serious question. These 
studies have not told us how to cultivate new industries. They 
have not emphasized the relative importance of science and engi- 
neering as the creative agents of the great industries now scattered 
throughout our land. 

From your discussions this morning I am convinced American 
engineers are alert to the situation. You are far in the lead among 
those who that a broad program of research is the pre- 
requisite to the development of a relatively constant flow of new 
industries. You have recognized our urgent need today for new 
industries to take up the slack in employment, as well as to provide 
an adequate capital outlet to absorb the billions of dollars available 
for investment. You realize investment opportunities mean em- 
ployment opportunities. 

You have caught the vision of a new day. Your vision is not 
of war and suffering and death; it is not a vision of dictatorship, 
oppression, and slavery. Your vision is that of economic welfare, 
of freedom, of abundance, and of human happiness, brought about 
by engineering progress, in which all may have the opportunity to 
share. 

It is only aok that you should be the first to see the dawn 
of this new era. our work and your past accomplishments have 
had much to do with the social repercussions and economic prob- 
lems of today. Nationally, as well as internationally, many of the 
most serious problems now puzzling the world have their roots 
deep in the discoveries and techniques of modern science and 
engineering. 

ENGINEERING PROGRESS WILL COMPEL INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

In the field of international relations the impact of science has 
wrought a revolution. Diplomats are struggling to keep up with 
it. The state of a nation’s scientific and technological develop- 
ment is the key to its strength and power commercially as well as 
in a military way. As the impact of science and engineering de- 
velopments already achieved continue in the years to come to 
unfold their maximum social and economic influences we cannot 
hope to draw up international patterns to solve the blems of 
the hour and say: “Well, that problem is settled.” once 
only small communities felt the influence of your work, later on 
whole nations became affected. Now the world, from east to west, 
from —.— to pole, has come under its sway. 


of them thought — the *. arms and = materials more 
important than world peace. many men,” he declared, "have 
failed to see that inventions, industrial evolution, and financial 
relations have brought mankind to a point where cooperation and 
peace are the first conditions of prosperity for the masses of men 
everywhere.” He recognizes the influence of science and engineer- 
ing as a basic force operating behind the scenes. ‘That force is 
today the one great factor to be taken into consideration in inter- 
national affairs. 

As engineers you have thus created the elements from which may 
spring the social evolution that can ripen into the world-wide 
brotherhood of man. With the same stroke you have created the 
elements from which may rise the demon that can destroy our 
civilization and wipe us from the face of the earth. As individuals, 
seemingly far removed from the great sweep of human affairs, 
practically every move you make has this two-way aspect of ulti- 
mate human welfare or human woe. 

No longer can you work within the four walls of your laboratory 
directing your attention exclusively to the technical problems of 
your profession. You have now to give long and careful considera- 
tion to the far-flung repercussions of what may seem at the time 
to be only a trivial development in your special field. 


ENGINEERING CREATED VAST CAPITAL OUTLET 


Here in America you have made possible the united community 
of this great Nation of ours—the largest single unit of people 
scattered over the widest territory ever to be achieved in history. 
In the narrower sense of youe —— vou have built — 
bridges, tower YS, ms, tmmense power plants, 
. — 3 epin a h { 3 — telephones, radios, and 
machines and equipment of all kinds and descriptions. Truly 
you have accomplished wonders. 

But in the broader sense of your profession you have created 
the basis for a vast social evolution, greater in importance, perhaps, 
than the whole of your technical accomplishments. As an after 
effect you have made possible the development of many of the 
outstanding social and economic institutions of our day. The 
modern corporation, to mention only one such institution, could 
not exist without the engineering developments of modern mass 
production, standardization, transportation, and communication. 

We like to talk blandly about our modern institutions. Seldom 
do we stop to realize our human relationships, from the grand 
scale of international affairs to the smallest details of the humblest 
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home in the land, have been profoundly influenced by the work 
and progress of engineers. That progress has been, perhaps, the 
greatest single factor constantly contributing to the changes that 
have taken place in the last 500 years, 

Chief among the byproducts of this engineering progress is the 
fact that it created a new capital outlet. A special study of such 
outlets has been made by my friend John Howard Payne, as he 
has said an economic system had to be devel „ as a social 
necessity, to provide the required capital. It wasn't planned 
and built to meet the specifications of a master mind. It just 
evolved, in topsy-turvy fashion, to accommodate as best it could 
the flow of industry-making developments that have been coming, 
until recent years, from your laboratories in an almost steady 
stream. In those days, opportunities for investment hunted cap- 
ital. Capital outlets were often greater than the funds available 
to supply the need. 

Now the tables are reversed. Plenty of capital is available. 
Investment funds demand more and larger outlets. Today, capital 
is hunting investment opportunities. 

Can you, as engineers, provide the urgently needed capital out- 
let? Can you create the new industries required to absorb the 
$25,000,000,000 of which Mr. du Pont spoke? Can you thereby 
create jobs for the millions of unemployed men? Can you keep 
these opportunities for investment opening up constantly, year 
after year? The character of your future work will yield the 
answer to these great national problems of today. 

Government emergency programs of one kind or another are 
mainly substitutes to tide us over until you have had time to 
achieve your mission. Emergency programs cannot go on for- 
ever. If they do, they become permanent. The Nation is looking 
hopefully to its scientists and on for the part they have 
to play in the ultimate solution this critical national problem. 

NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF ENGINEERING GROUP 


I feel no greater calamity could befall our Nation than the loss 
of all our scientists and engineers. Not only would we be left 
helpless in the path of any marauding military band that chose to 
invade our shores, but we would be powerless to handle the 
great industrial and commercial structure serving us daily in a 
thousand different ways. 

Could we produce our powerful, beautifully tailored automobiles 
without automobile engineers constantly on the job? Could we 
keep on tap our vast resources of electric power without the con- 
stant, watchful attention of a corps of engineers at the top? Could 
we maintain our wonderful communication system throughout the 
land without the aid of communication’ e; ? Surely, that 
would be impossible. Even the very necessities of life—food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter—have come to depend largely upon the engineer 
as the key man required to maintain their constant flow in the 
needed quantities and with a quality never before equaled at the 
peak of development in any other age. 

Take the engineer suddenly out of our national life. What a 
miserable, pathetic scene of social wreckage would we behold. A 
few of us might survive to achieve an awkwardly readjusted life 
a life resembling that of our forefathers of a thousand years ago. 

WORKING CLASSES AFFECTED BY ENGINEERING 


Not only have you made possible the development of many of our 
great institutions, not only have you carved an enviable place for 
yourselves in our national life, you have also materially changed the 
ways in which individuals have come to earn their daily bread, from 
the laborer toiling at the meanest task to the man who directs the 
daily operations of a huge industrial enterprise. 

Within the memory of many of us, each family was practically 
self-sufficient. If not, the members of each one could easily adjust 
themselves to provide their own clothes, food, and shelter in an 
emergency without relying in any way upon hands other than their 
own. The financial independence of individuals was taken for 
granted, as a mark of self-respect and social dignity. Only those 
who were too lazy to work or who were physically or mentally 
incapable were found lacking in this respect. 

All this is no longer true today. As an outgrowth of engineer- 
ing developments, a revolution has since taken place in the status 
of the individual. Practically everyone is caught up in the maze 
of complex human relationships and the interdependence of mod- 
ern life. This is one of the basic problems of the American 
workingman. It is a basic problem constantly before the House 
Labor Committee, of which I am a member. 

Fewer and fewer men now depend upon the land for an inde- 
pendent existence. More and more that existence depends upon a 
job which requires the performance of a specialized piece of work 
as one of a thousand different activities of the modern industrial 
enterprise. Today the loss of a job means the loss of the oppor- 
tunity to maintain that independent, self-respecting existence 
which has come down to us as an ideal inherited from the past. 
Individually these men are helpless when the sweep of the busi- 
ness cycle shifts the drive gear of whole sections of a modern 
industrial organization out of mesh and compels it to stand idle 
for weeks at a time. 

It is out of such conditions that mass unrest and discontent 
arise. Can engineers honestly claim they have no part in such 
a state of affairs? 

On the contrary, the growing evidence of conscious social re- 
sponsibility among scientific and engineering groups belies an 
attitude once more prevalent. Equipped with trained minds and 
tested methods they are invading a new field—the field of social, 
economic, and political institutions, There they find the greater 
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problems created as a secondary result of the work and progress 
made in their own immediate fields of thought and action. 

But society has not been standing idle all this while, waiting 
for the engineer fully to achieve his social consciousness. If for 
no other reason than for self-protection other groups of thinkers, 
other organizations, and even the masses have undertaken to 
mitigate some of the undesirable features almost always inex- 
tricably bound up with the otherwise marvelous benefits of engi- 
neering science and its offspring in the form of social and 
economic evolution. 


COOPERATION NEEDED AMONG ALL SCIENCE GROUPS 


Take economists, for example. Business cycles, prices, produc- 
tion, distribution, exchange, and consumption fall within their 
special field, The brunt of economic problems resulting from the 
impact of engineering science falls upon their shoulders. 

But just consider the state of economic science, compared with 
the advanced position of engineering science. Over 300 years ago 
the tools of modern science were developed—the telescope, the 
microscope, the thermometer, the compass, the barometer, the 
clock, and the air pump. With these tools and the use of the 
“experimental method,” science and engineering developed at a 
breath-taking pace. In comparison, economic science is hardly 
out of the stages of philosophical development in which all science 
is cradled in its early history. 

The development of statistics and of mathematical economics 
within recent years can perhaps be compared to the invention of 
the lens and the microscope and to logarithms which natural 
science has used for centuries. We still have no reliable economic 
compass, no economic thermometer, and only a questionable set 
of barometers, none of which seem to agree exactly. We have 
heard a great deal about pump priming lately. Perhaps the eco- 
nomic counterpart of the air pump has been discovered in the 
last 4 or 5 years. 

Economic science faces overwhelming handicaps when it comes 
to taking advantage of the “experimental method” used so effec- 
tively in natural science. When an engineer experiments with a 
given material or when a chemist experiments with a guinea pig, it 
matters little whether the material is destroyed or whether the 
guinea pig recovers. More are to be had for the asking in either 
case. But when the economist undertakes to experiment—that is 
different. There is only one guinea pig for him to experiment on— 
and the United States is the only guinea pig we haye. Most of us 
feel it is impractical to risk too much experimenting with it. 

This lack of precise and accurate tools represents a lag in eco- 
nomic science of perhaps 300 years. And with the opportunity 
for experimenting so drastically limited by conditions, is it any 
wonder that the group upon which falls the brunt of complex 
economic problems arising from engineering science, sometimes 
blunder and stumble in a desperate attempt to meet the responsi- 
bilities thrust upon them? When the engineer steps over into the 
economic field he is not much better off than the economist who 
has studied and worked there all his life. The engineer is faced 
with the same lack of tools and the same handicaps. 

Economic and social scientists need your help and constructive 
criticism and, most of all, your cooperation. Many of your prob- 
lems are mutual although you are sometimes on opposite sides of 
the same equation. Together you can build and shape a sound dnd 
enduring social structure. Without close cooperation, however, the 
chances of present and future civilization are jeopardized. 


REACHING “OVER THE HORIZON” FOR NEW INDUSTRIES 


I have been speaking in a general way. We can all agree that 
engineering science holds a fundamental place in the scheme of 
private, national, and international life. All of us recognize the 
need for a broad program for future scientific and engineering 
development. “Cooperation” is the watchword of the day. 

What, specifically, is the task before us? How may we accom- 
plish this task? 

Several years ago I read an excerpt from the testimony of one of 
your most distinguished members, Mr. Ralph E. Flanders, given 
before the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Manufac- 
tures in 1932. His testimony greatly impressed me. I want to 
repeat a part of what he said: 

“Fundamentally, I would say that the typical business cycle 
+ * * is due to the fact that purchasing power does not equal 
the productive capacity,” he declared, “The results of industry, 
manufacture, transportation, etc., on the whole have gone too 
largely into the hands of those who invest rather than spend and 
too little into the hands of those who ordinarily would spend 
rather than invest.” 

Further on he said: “All engineers, industrialists, etc, have 
had their eyes open looking out for a long time for the next new 
development in engineering or invention which is going to have 
the same stimulating effect on business as a whole that in turn 
the invention and development of the railways and of steamships 
and of the bicycle and the automobile, etc., have had. While we 
strain and look the desired saving factor does not yet appear over 
the horizon * * » It is the fact that millions upon millions 
of dollars could be put into the automotive industry effectively 
during the period from 1921 to 1929,” he declared, “along with the 
stabilization of money, that made those years a period, on the 
whole, of general prosperity. You see, the money which was saved, 
instead of being withdrawn from purchasing power, was, in the 
largest single item of its investment, poured into the automobile 
industry; and in building new plants and buying new machinery, 
etc., it got back into the general body of purchasing power.” 
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I want to carry Mr. Flanders’ thought one step further. It 
seems to me we should not sit idly waiting for the desired saving 
factor to appear over the horizon. We should reach over the 
horizon and get it. We should organize ourselves to make a 
definite search for those new industries which will create new 
jobs and new investment outlets for capital. This is how real 
progress is made. This is how real wealth is created. This is 
how genuinely prosperous economic conditions may be achieved. 

We cannot afford to wait for them to appear of their own 
accord. We may discard the assumption that they do appear 
continuously and inevitably. We must not waste time quibbling 
over petty matters. Government and business, and science and 
labor, should have joined forces, 5—yes, 10—years ago, to promote 
an intensive program of research. It is the only mechanism we 
know that will reach over the horizon and lift up those new 
industries we so greatly need today. It is not too late to act, but 
we should act now. 

THREE-POINT PROGRAM OFFERED 


Transposing this idea into the actual facts of practical, every- 
day life, I want to suggest for your consideration a three-point 
program of definite action. 

First. Strive to create industry-making discoveries and inven- 
bse Reals will bring new jobs and open up new investment oppor- 

es. 

Second. Urge the provision of adequate aid for the necessary 
research to achieve this goal. 

Third. Act to help solve the intricate social problems science 
and engineering have helped to create. 

Let me explain these three points: 

Various estimates of displaced labor, as a result of technological 
advancement, have been made. The unparalleled progress of tech- 
nology in the past few years has been amazing. 

Doubtless the manufacture of the new machinery needed would 
create additional jobs. Perhaps the price reduction made pos- 
sible by its use would step up production volume in some instances 
to reabsorb all of the displaced workers. Perhaps, in the long run, 
every technological advancement eventually creates more jobs than 
it displaces at the time. But you can't convince a destitute coal 
miner, displaced by a coal-l machine, that such is the case. 
The long-time trend in terms of generations is one thing, the 
month-to-month effects in terms of individuals whose needs must 
be provided for today is another. We must consider both. 

I grant you, that no known method exists to determine pre- 
cisely whether any new development is a labor-saving“ device or 
whether it is an ma geodon J invention. Again economic 
tools lack the required precision. grant you that what appears 
today to be a labor-saving device may become tomorrow a job- 
creating industry and vice versa. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that if as much attention had been paid to the development and 
progress of research likely to result in the founding of job-creat- 
ing industries in the past 10 years as has been devoted to purely 
technological improvements, our unemployment problem would 
not now be so great, 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering recognizes the distinction I am trying 
to make. Ordinarily fundamental science prepares the way. Ap- 
plied science follows through with practical applications, Then 
the new industry is born as capital funds begin to be invested 
in the new enterprise. Meanwhile employment increases rapidly. 
Soon within the industry an industrial research laboratory is set 
up. Its chief objectives are to advance the technology of that 
particular industry. New processes, new methods, labor-saving 
devices, substitute materials, new models, etc., flow from its work 
benches in an endless stream. 

Dozens of such laboratories exist today to everyone that aims pri- 
marily toward the discovery of those facts essential to the rise of 
new industries. Is it any wonder that an unbalanced condition 
exists? We must give serious consideration to the problem of 
restoring the balance in the achievements of science and tech- 
nology. Our attention and our efforts must be turned sharply to 
the task of reaching over the horizon to bring forth the needed 
balancing factor. 

This is not primarily a matter for the Government to undertake; 
nor is it the essential business of any other organized group. It is 
a matter for scientists and engineers alone. It is an attitude that 
must permeate the thought and work of each of you. Consciously, 
you must strive to see the new elements appearing in your re- 
searches which offer possibilities for increased employment and 
increased investment opportunities. 


A GOAL FOR EACH SCIENTIST AND ENGINEER 


As a personal contribution, each scientist and engineer in the 
country might undertake to produce from his researches the facts 
needed to start an industrial development employing 5,000 men 
and creating an investment opportunity for $40,000,000. Each one 
could well make that his goal for the coming year. 

Let’s see what this would mean. There are well over 200,000 
men included in all scientific and engineering groups. If only 
one in a thousand reached or exceeded this goal within a year, it 
means a total direct employment for 1,000,000 men in new jobs 
would be available in a reasonably short time. In addition, indi- 
rect labor for two or three million men would be created in other 
industries eventually. This means a capital investment of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,000 in new enterprise. 

At this rate American scientists and engineers can easily create 
a labor shortage in this country by 1945. No matter if this goal is 
not achieved. Even if the attempt is only moderately successful, 
unquestionably it will aid materially in solving unemployment. 
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Mr. du Pont and other industrialists may be ready to raise the 
necessary funds for investment. Mr. Ford and Mr. Sloan and other 
employers may be more than willing to employ men, and the Gov- 
ernment may be anxious to relinquish its task of providing work 
relief. But until each one of you here today sets himself per- 
sonally to the task of training your engineering and scientific 
skill upon the problem of creating investment and employment 
opportunities, the highest hopes and best-laid plans of these other 
groups may likely avail us little. 

Unless the scientific and technological means to this end are 
provided, we face an almost hopeless task under the present 
dynamic economic system with which we have to deal. Not the 
failure of industrialists, not the failure of the Government, and not 
the failure of past or present policy, but your own failure to 
achieve this or a similar goal, will compel a change in the system 
of our economic and social institutions to meet the changed 
conditions created by your failure. 

But you will not fail. If you turn your attention as strongly 
to the creation of employment and investment opportunities in 
the future as you have to technological advancement in the past, 
you cannot fail. 


LEGISLATION PROPOSED TO HELP SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


The second point in the program I have suggested is that you 
urge the provsion of adequate funds to aid in carrying out the 
necessary research. The broader aspects of scientific research and 
engineering development are not always suitable to command the 
necessary funds from private sources. Without invading the field 
of the industrial research laboratory, the Government can and 
should lend its aid to those research projects too far removed from 
profit to attract private or industrial support. To accomplish this 
purpose, I have introduced the scientific-research bill, H. R. 7939, 
to provide the needed aid. 

For example, recent estimates show that the great demand for 
houses lies in the rent classes from $10 to $30 a month. The 
housing market survey of the National Housing Committee esti- 
mates the market demand of over a million and a half dwelling 


renting from $20 to $30 a month. That is, over a million dwelling 
units which can be built for $2,000 or less each are needed and 
about 350,000 units which can be built for not more than $3,000 

Here is a wide-open field for research. It has even been sug- 
gested that a corps of research engineers be turned loose, three 
attached, for 6 months, to discover 


In a recent latter to me, Robert L. Davison, of the John B. 
Pierce Foundation said, “The building of the future cannot evolve 
out of the building of the past any more than the airplane was 
evolved from the horse. * Conventional construction has 
been brought to an irreducible minimum beyond which the 
efficiency and stability of the structure is jeopardized. Therefore, 
it is only with radical new materials and methods that we can 
obtain our objective of greatly improved dwellings at greatly 
reduced cost. This means research.” 

Here again the engineer is the keyman in the picture. Mr. 
Davison pointed out that if the Scientific Research Commission 
I have pro was established and in operation at this time, it 
would make available the procedure and funds which, if properly 
used, would go a long way toward pulling us out of depression, 
Not only existing Government laboratories but universities and 
nonprofit-making research organizations the country over could 
participate in a coordinated plan of needed research. 

As another illustration, counties, States, and even whole re- 
gions throughout the country are faced with special problems 
which properly drawn research plans would do much to help. 
Take, for example, the possibility of serious unemployment faced 
by Southern States affected by the advent of the cotton picker. 
They realize the need for carrying out research plans designed to 
develop the particular resources of the affected communities and 
thereby create jobs for workers who are or may be unemployed. 
If definite research plans that they may formulate from time to 
time could be submitted to a scientific research commission for 
approval and a grant of funds necessary to carry out the work 
specified, not only would this method effect a saving in compari- 
son with results achieved but also it would save time and effort 
now necessary to obtain special appropriations. 

These are only two illustrations of the broader scope of scien- 
tific research and enginee: application which the scientific 
research bill H. R. 7939 is designed to aid. In your special flelds 
you can probably think of many such research programs that 
ought to be worked out, programs which will result in benefit to 
industry, investors, labor, and society as a whole, but which lack 
the necessary support from private or industrial sources to make 
possible their practical accomplishment. 

KEEPING ABREAST OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC EVOLUTION 

The third point I have suggested calls for active cooperation of 
scientists and engineers with other groups, especially those groups 
upon whose shoulders fall the main responsibilities for solving the 
social, economic, and political problems raised by the progress of 
your work. The solution of these problems will many times in- 
volve additional engineering work, just as in the case of housing. 
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Title I of the scientific-research bill, gives you an idea of what 
is meant, at least from the legislative standpoint. The purpose 
of this title is to keep abreast of the scientific and technological 
developments from a social, an economic, and a political stand- 
point. This does not mean “forecast” or “prophesy.” It means 
just keeping up to date. 

By way of illustration, let me refer to Waldemar Kaempffert’s 
discussion of the Thrust of Invention in the December issue of 
Survey Graphic. He pointed out the manifest impossibilities of 
attempting to predict the shape of things to come, as for example, 
the impossibility of forecasting the world-wide development of 
slums at the time Arkwright transferred the textile industry to 
the factory. This is, of course, from the standpoint of predicting, 
or forecasting. There is reason to doubt the practical achieve- 
ments from such a standpoint. 

But from the standpoint of “keeping abreast,” “keeping up to 
date,” a different picture appears. It seems reasonable to me 
that if adequate and prompt attention had been directed to the 
problem of slum development by a competent social agency inter- 
ested in just keeping abreast of what was going on currently, the 
long continuation of a miserable condition among thousands of 
unfortunate people could have been prevented, in some measure 
at least. A lag of centuries in slum clearance might have been 
shortened to a few years. Just keeping abreast of what has hap- 
pened and of what is happering as the result of science and 
engineering progress is the social problem we need to tackle today. 

e the apparent lag of industry-creating inventions I have 
just mentioned. Strictly speaking, from the engineering stand- 
point, it makes no difference whether an engineering development 
causes capital obsolescence or increased capital investment. It 
makes no difference whether it saves labor or creates labor. The 
work in either case is engineering. But if the engineer is to 
assume his rightful place in society, he must take into considera- 
tion the larger scope of his work. He must make positive co- 
operation and constructive action in the larger sense a definite part 
of the ethics of his profession. 


ENGINEERS HOLD THE LIFE LINE OF DEMOCRACY 


These added problems represent an opportunity. If you neglect 
to seize this opportunity to share in shaping the social structure 
of the future, I fear society will rise in its own defense to restrict 
you with rigid discipline, like indentured servants, to technical 
tasks directed by others. There is evidence of this trend on other 
lands today. 

But Americans like to think for themselyes—and American engi- 
neers no less than others, Americans resent being told what to 
do or what not to do, and likewise the American engineer. De- 
mocracy, however, is the only form of government we know which 
insures that freedom of thought and action we prize so highly. 
The future of d depends in more ways than one upon 
the success with which you meet and solve the problems in the 
larger scope of your work. You hold within your grasp the life 
line of democracy. You share in great measure the responsibility 
for the destiny of society as a whole. 


Congress Should Not Deny American Citizens the 
Right to Express Their Desire Regarding War on 
Foreign Soil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr, TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, in voicing my support of the 
proposed Ludlow amendment to the Constitution providing 
for a referendum on war, it is my belief that the simplest 
and strongest argument is given by the logic of the actual 
text of the resolution: 


Resolved, etc., That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States. 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Except in the event of an invasion of the United 
States or its Territorial possessions and attack upon its citizens 
residing therein, the authority of Congress to declare war shall 
not become effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes 
cast thereon in a Nation-wide referendum. Congress, when it 
deems a national crisis to exist, may by concurrent resolution 
refer the question of war or peace to the citizens of the States, 
the question to be voted on being, Shall the United States declare 
war on -? Congress may otherwise by law provide for the en- 
forcement of this section.” 
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And the amendment proposed by the Ludlow steering com- 
mittee when the bill was up for consideration is equally 
self-explanatory: 

SECTION 1. Except in case of attack by armed forces, actual or 
immediately threatened, upon the United States or its Territorial 
possessions, or by any non-American nation against any country 
in the Western Hemisphere, the people shall have the sole power 
by a national referendum to declare war or to engage in warfare 
overseas. Congress, when it deems a national crisis to exist in 
conformance with this article, shall by concurrent resolution refer 
the question to the people. 

Src. 2. Congress shall by law provide for the enforcement of this 


section. 
Sec. 3. This article shall become tive when ratified as an 


amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I deeply regret that the House rejected con- 
sideration of the resolution, or the proposed amendment, by 
a vote of 209 to 188. Although this vote was simply to deter- 
mine whether the House would discuss this measure on its 
merits, and not to determine its passage, it was not suffl- 
ciently decisive to prevent its future revival. 

Congress, under our Constitution, is the agent of the 
people, and by our Constitution each member of Congress 
is answerable directly to the people. I can see no valid 
objection to amending the Constitution so that the citizens 
might have a check on the power they confer upon us which 
is of the highest personal importance to them: The declara- 
tion of war which would send fathers, husbands, and sons 
to fight on foreign soil. The voters of this country should 
make the decision as to how war on foreign territory is to 
be declared, ratify, or not ratify, this proposed amendment 
to the Constitution, and the privilege of that ratification 
should not be denied them. 

A feature of our democracy that makes it outstanding 
in the world today is that the citizens have more to say 
about their Government than the citizens of any other coun- 
try. They can vote for all legislative and the highest execu- 
tive officials. They can vote for city and county officials, 
sheriffs, judges, and boards of education. They can elect 
the President and the Congress of the United States, and 
yet the present Congress has the boldness to refuse even 
discussion of submitting a constitutional amendment to the 
people that they may determine whether or not they would 
check the power they have themselves given that body to 
declare war overseas; a war which obviously will gain noth- 
ing but death, debt, and a retarded civilization. 

We cannot hope to settle the disputes of the 2,000,000,000 
inhabitants of the earth; we cannot hope to change the 
factors which gave rise to the 3,000 wars in history, but we 
can give our citizens the right to refuse to engage in armed 
conflict not in the defense of our country or its possessions. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been urged here on the floor of the 
House that this is not the proper time for the adoption of this 
resolution. In my opinion, this is just the time, when public 
polls on the Ludlow proposal show 80 percent of the people 
are in favor of it, when 218 Members of this House have 
signed a petition to bring the subject before us, and when 
every serious-minded citizen in the United States is deeply 
concerned by the probability of our being involved in another 
world war. 

Many opponents of this measure are grasping at the argu- 
ment that a poll of the public sentiment on a Nation-wide 
basis such as is provided for in the Ludlow amendment would 
cause a serious delay in mobilization of our military forces. 
This fear is groundless. If we are being attacked, or even 
threatened with attack, the provisions of the amendment 
calling for a referendum would not apply. In the early days 
of our country, this objection would have some basis, but 
with our modern communication facilities, the referendum 
vote would only have to wait for the printing of the ballots by 
modern high-speed presses. 

My colleague from California [Mr. Izac], the only Member 
of the United States House of Representatives who has been 
awarded a Congressional Medal of Honor for bravery above 
and beyond the call of duty in the World War, in presenting 
his views before the House in support of this measure, for- 
cibly answered every objection. 
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The gentleman from California stated that this referen- 
dum would not tie the President’s hands; that the President 
would still be able to exercise his constitutional powers un- 
hampered, as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

He stated that we do not have transports or a fleet sufi- 
cient to protect transports that would carry sufficient armed: 
forces to a foreign shore for any successful military 
engagement. 

He stated that if we did want to carry a war to foreign 
shores that our mobilization and preparation would take so 
long that a slight delay occasioned by a vote of the people: 
would have no effect whatsoever. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand ready to vote for millions to provide 
an adequate national defense, and I will give my hearty sup- 
port to any legislation that will modernize and fully equip 
a military force that can effectively protect our country and 
its possessions; but I am in favor of letting those who must 
do the fighting, the paying, and the suffering decide whether 
or not we shall fight a war three or six thousand miles across 
the ocean. 


Referendum On War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CLYDE L. GARRETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, today we are voting on one 
of the most momentcus and far-reaching resolutions which 
has ever been presented to the Congress of the United States. 
Aside from a resolution declaring a state of war or a far- 
fetched one which would have for its purpose the dissolution 
of the Union no resolution in the history of our country could 
in my opinion, be of more consequence than this resolution 
proposing a referendum on the right of the country to 
declare war. 

Arguments pro and con have been heard on it. Bitter- 
ness has been shown in some of the statements and men with 
sadness in their hearts have spoken both for and against 
such a resolution. I, too, approach the decision which each’ 
of us must make with fear and trembling. On our action 
here today will rest the power of our diplomacy, the honor 
and integrity of our motives as a nation, and respect in which’ 
we will be held by a world gone mad with war hate and lust. 

I am in a peculiar position at this time. Last April, with’ 
most of the world drifting toward war, believing that we were: 
free of such a threat and that this resolution would be a 
gesture to the world of the intent of our Nation to live in 
peace, I signed the call for the action which is taking place 
today. I signed it with an abhorrence of war in my soul. I 
had seen the terrors of 1917 and the wrecks which that war 
had made of the fine young men who went, it was argued, to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” I have seen the hor- 
Tors and the fears of death that there was in the souls of 
mothers and fathers and deep and lasting after effects on the 
social, economic, and moral life of the people of this country. 
I hated war, and still do. In the campaign of 1936 I made 
the statements, “I oppose America entering any war except to 
protect America,” and “I am opposed to all foreign alliances 
and foreign entanglements.” I have two fine sons, one 
married and one single. They are typical young Americans, 
full of life and vigor, ambitious and brave. They are both 
in the age which would face the first call for service. One 
of them is in military school at this time. 

Thus you can see that I face today the same problem 
of life and family love that the average American father 
would face in the event of war. I do not want it. I would 
not vote for a war of aggression, nor would I lend my 
support for a war to protect the interests of one of those 
nations whom we rescued in the past and who has failed 
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to do its part and bear its part of the load of that last war 
by paying its debts to our citizens. 

But if this resolution is passed today we face chaos in 
our foreign relations. We face war more surely than we 
would if we had never considered this resolution. The very 
fact that it comes up at this time, I firmly believe, weakens 
the solid front of our foreign policy and sets us down in the 
estimation of foreign powers drunk with the mad lust of 
blood and destruction. Who ever heard of a foreign diplo- 
mat who would dare to go to the people of a friendly coun- 
try and present his side of a question, as did the Japanese 
Ambassador, when there was a crisis in the relations of the 
countries involved? His explanation did not explain, his 
apology was only from the lips outward, and every citizen 
of our country knew that the entire statement of the Japa- 
nese Government was based on misrepresentations. They 
did bomb the Panay, they did machine-gun wounded and 
helpless men in open boats, and they did fly back over them 
lying in the muck and mud of a Chinese marsh, hunting 
them like animals, because they wanted that incident to see 
what the response of this Government would be. This reso- 
lution was then almost ready for this action. The fear of 
war forced it to this floor today. What would be the state 
of this country today if this resolution had become a part 
of the Constitution and the hands of the President had been 
tied when he wrote that stinging rebuke to a war-mad 
Emperor of that land? Strife, turmoil, and crackling propa- 
ganda, worse than that on the Huns, lying, stinking, and 
miserable efforts to divide and destroy our people would 
have filled the land, and in the end a divided people, with 
bitterness in their hearts, would have been supine before the 
enemy. 

Yes; I signed the resolution, but Iam going to vote against 
it today. The time is not ripe for such a vital change in the 
Government of this Nation. The President has asked us 
as privates in the army of a nation to leave the power in 
the hands of the Commander in Chief and not place it in 
the hands of an organization of privates. He is out on the 
front. He knows what is happening. He and Mr. Hull have 
the situation in hand and know what they can do with 
a united nation behind them. They do not want a divided 
land to face a united foe and their request that this resolu- 
tion be defeated should have the earnest consideration of 
every one of us. This is one time that there should be no 
standing back. Republicans and Democrats alike should 
rally to their support at this time and when this war mad- 
ness has subsided, when there is peace in the mind of the 
world, then let us set in motion machinery which will prove 
to the world that we are such haters of war that we can 
and will disarm as fast as they do, and no faster; that we 
stand for the peace of the world, and that above all things 
we want nothing which they have, and will not fight a war 
of aggression; but at this time let us not commit national 
suicide by passing this resolution which would only plunge 
us deeper into the chaos of the world, and bring that chaos 
home to a people living in some peace, have no desire for war, 
and will only fight to protect the rights which we now have 
and hold as we have through the years. 


The Ludlow Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, the resolution which now 
concerns us, has for its purpose the discharge of the committee 
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lution. That committee until now has not considered it 
ready to report the resolution. The resolution provides— 

Except in the event of an invasion of United States or its terri- 
torial possessions and attack upon its citizens residing therein, 
the authority of Congress to declare war shall not be effective 
until confirmed by a majority of all votes cast thereon in a 
Nation-wide referendum. 

There are many who feel that the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution is entirely too narrow, abolishes the 
Monroe Doctrine, and would permit aggressor nations to 
invade the countries of South America as well as Canada. 
There are others who feel that the proposed amendment 
would mean the gradual isolation of America in all foreign 
or international affairs. In other words, that the proposed 
amendment would mean the abandonment, if not gradual 
deprivation of the United States, of its international prestige, 
rights, and privileges, including foreign commerce and busi- 
ness with other nations. 

War is horrible, whether declared by Congress, the people 
under a referendum, or not declared by anybody. It would 
be just as difficult for a mother or father to vote to send the 
son, brother, or father of another mother or father to war 
as for me to cast such a vote. I pledged the people of my 
district that I would never cast a vote to send an American 
boy beyond the confines of continental America to fight on 
foreign soil in wars of other nations. I propose to keep that 
Pledge. Having spent about 4 years in Spanish-American 
War, Philippine Insurrection, and World War, I know some- 
thing of horrors of war. I have seen men killed on the bat- 
tlefields, have seen them wounded, crippled, and diseased for 
life, and their sufferings. I know something of the heart- 
aches, pains, miseries, and sacrifices of war. I have a wife, 
son, and daughter, seven brothers, and four sisters, nephews, 
and nieces, and many other relatives and friends. 

Therefore today I shall not be hurried into making a deci- 
sion on a matter so fundamentally important to the welfare 
of my people, the liberty of our people, and the existence of 
the Nation. I cannot allow sympathy nor emotion to over- 
ride my reasoning power, although limited it may be. I 
cannot allow an ill-considered opinion or my individual po- 
litical welfare to influence or guide me on such a momentous 
question. I must fathom to the bottom to the extent of my 
ability the implications for danger and possible calamity to 


our Nation of a fundamental change in our Constitution and 


form of government. 

I voted for two neutrality acts as soon as I reached Con- 
gress. Have since learned of many delicate and difficult 
diplomatic questions which occurred to none of us at the 
time. Those questions were not answered by the neutrality 
acts we passed. I have learned that declarations of war are 
no longer made. Battles are fought, people are killed by 
the thousands, homes and property destroyed, liberty ban- 
ished, territory seized by force, and there is no declaration 
of war. I must learn and the people must learn a new 
definition of war, and of the necessity for a declaration of 
war. 

There is no time to rush, experiment, tamper, or risk the 
weakening of our powers of self-defense. I pray I shall never 
cast a vote that will give an enemy of our people a single 
day’s advantage in his efforts to kill us and conquer our 
country. 

Being just an average man, with some experience in dif- 
ferent lines of endeavor, I am frank to confess my present 
difficulty in reaching a final conclusion on certain matters 
of importance now coming before us for solution and settle- 
ment. I have this difficulty, notwithstanding employment 
of all my time, energy, and limited intelligence to a study 
of these questions. I appreciate the difficulties, as well as 
the difficulties my people would have, trying to arrive at a 
just decision if the question of war were submitted to them 
individually. 

I do not want a divided country, and I wish to study and 
deliberate on the possibilities if a bare majority of people of 


to which was referred what is known as the Ludlow reso- | this country should vote for war. I know that those who 
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might vote against it would say to those who voted for it, 
“You voted for the war. You fight the war.” I want a 
united people in war. We must preserve our representative 
form of government. When it comes to a question of war, 
a question of life or death for this Nation and its peace, I 
want the people to have confidence in their President, in their 
representatives, and their ambassadors and officials, and not 
handicap them in preserving our peace. I want them to 
realize that no more important question could possibly arise 
for decision than that for the defense of our country. When 
it comes to a defense of the United States, protection of the 
liberties of the American people from a ruthless aggressor 
nation, there is a law above the Constitution, however it 
may be amended. When I be asked to wait until this country 
be invaded before the President or the Congress can act, then 
I demand you not hurry me to a decision. 

My people know we shall not sit still until an enemy 
invades this country and attacks our people. Why does the 
proposed resolution contain such a provision? We are not 
so constituted. We will go out and meet him on the way. I 
will oppose Congress waiting until a foreign enemy actually 
invades this country and attacks, as the resolution provides, 
and for that reason submit that the original resolution should 
be amended to prevent sending of our men beyond conti- 
nental America to fight in foreign wars on foreign soil. 
Leave the question of defense of our country to all of us—the 
President, the Congress, and the people—to take any or all 
action possible. 

Our President, and our great Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, great lovers of peace, and others, better informed at 
this time than we, ask that we not consider this resolution 
now. Shall I act hurriedly, without sufficient consideration, 
deliberation, or knowledge on a matter of this kind, and 
ignore our Chief Executive, great Secretary of State, and 
others who believe in peace, have the interests of our coun- 
try at heart, and hate war? Most people will not demand 
that precipitate action be taken now, and I trust to the calm, 
deliberate, and intelligent judgment of the people to support 
my present course. 

Therefore, I must vote against immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 


Flood Control and Electricity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1938 


RADIO COLLOQUY BETWEEN HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON, OF 
CONNECTICUT, AND REV. GEORGE B. GILBERT, JANUARY 3, 
1938 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
radio colloquy between Hon. WILLIAM M. Crrron, Member of 
Congress from Connecticut, and Rev. George B. Gilbert over 
Station WTIC, Hartford, Conn., January 3, 1938: 


The ANNOUNCER. Ladies and gentlemen, at this time we present 
the Honorable WILLIAM M. Crrron, a Member of Congress from 
Connecticut, author of various flood-control and relief measures, 
and the Reverend George B. Gilbert, of the Episcopal ministry and 
archdeacon in Middlesex County, chaplain of the Connecticut 
senate, and well-known author, who will discuss Flood Control and 
Electricity. Reverend Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. GILBERT. Congressman Crrron, I am pleased to be here 
and discuss with you such an important subject. I have been 
interested in electricity for homes, particularly for my farmers. 

How well I remember when you and I served in the State legis- 
lature in 1927. We both advocated more extensive use of elec- 
tricity at lower rates. Since then you have gone to Congress and 
interested yourself in flood control. 

I understand that Congress finally passed a bill to construct 
flood-control reservoirs and that you amended it on the House 
floor to take care of the Connecticut River. 
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Mr. Crrron. Yes; Reverand Gilbert, we were able to have Con- 
gress accept the idea that this was a national problem and we 
passed the Copeland-Snyder flood-control bill in 1936. Congress 
also appropriated over $10,000,000 for the Connecticut River. After 
all, when we consider this subject, we find that it is too big a 
problem for the States alone. Not one State nor several States 
together have ever been able to do anything for real flood preven- 
tion. When the Connecticut River overflows and brings terrible 
disaster costing millions, as the last flood did, it does not stop 
at State boundaries or States’ rights. 

Mr. GILBERT. I also understand, Congressman, that this bill 
required some State cooperation. 

Mr. Crrron. The flood-control bill provides for the construction 
of 10 dams by the Federal Government in the Connecticut Valley 
immediately after the States of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut furnish the land or money for the land. 
This, of course, makes n some sort of an agreement among 
them, showing how much each State's share of the cost of the 
land is. Now the Federal Constitution calls such an agreement a 
compact and stipulates that a compact between States must have 
the sanction of Congress, Well, we even provided in the flood- 
control bill for advance consent to these States to agree on their 
proportionate share so as to avoid wasting time in sending the 
agreement back to Congress for ratification. In addition the 
Federal Government made all the studies, surveys, and soundings, 
even pointing out where the dams are to be. 

Mr. GILBERT. No doubt, Congressman, had these four States 
gotten together and drafted such a compact as allowed by the 
law—one that stuck to flood control—and had they arranged their 
proportionate share of the costs for the land, the War Department 
could have gone right ahead, bought the land, and, from what 
you say, it would, of course, never have been necessary to send 
the compact back to Congress for ratification. Surely there must 
have been something peculiar in the compact they submitted. 

Mr. Crrron. They drew an instrument they called a compact, 
Reverend Gilbert, but it certainly was not a genuine flood-control 
compact. Through their various State commissions they drafted 
something you might call a counter proposal to Congress. It 
was not made public until after their various commissions had 
signed it and it was on its way to the State legislatures. And 
then it was hurriedly rushed through their legislatures. At no 
time did they ever consult any committee of Congress or any 
Members of Congress; and after doing all this, they then sent 
their proposal down to Congress for ratification. 

Mr. GILBERT. But I thought if they followed the provisions 
which the law allowed it would not have been necessary to send 
the compact to Congress, for Congress to go all over it, There 
must have been something interesting and mysterious about the 
compact, judging from the way they kept it from the public, 
rushed it through the State legislatures, and then sent it down 
to Washington, where the whole thing would have to start all 
over again. Probably someone was trying to put over something 
besides flood control. You say it was not a genuine flood-control 
compact. What was strange about it? 

Mr. Crraox. There was a nice little power joker in that compact, 
which looked innocent enough, but which gave some of these 
States power privileges. Here is what Judson King, director of 
the National Popular Government League, who made a nonparti- 
san analysis of this compact, said of this power joker: “An inno- 
cent looking ‘reservation,’ creating a legal precedent which, if 
ratified by Congress and applied to other States, would: Strike 
down throughout the United States Federal control in the people's 
interest of water power, established by the act of 1920, paralyze 
the Federal Power Commission; h the President's regional 
conservation program; radically affect the policy governing the 
administration of T. V. A., Bonneville, and all yardstick plants; 
and establish the utilities’ doctrine of States’ rights as a national 
power policy.” 

Mr. GILBERT. Well, Congressman, that is certainly plenty to ask 
Congress to do for any State or any section of the country. You 
know, that the way this compact tried to get more than the law 
allowed reminds me of the old farmer who bought a ticket for 
an upper berth on the train from Buffalo to New York. His 
ticket called for the upper berth only, and under the law he 
could get only what his ticket called for. But during the night 
he felt too hot, opened a window, and stuck his foot outside. 
In the morning he found one red lantern and three mail bags 
hanging on his foot. 

Incidentally, who discovered this power joker? 

Mr. Crrron. The Federal Power Commission discovered it when it 
was asked for a report by a Senate committee that was studying the 
compact. The President also stated it contravened e; Federal 
law. Here is what he stated in a letter to me dated August 26, 1937: 
“The provisions of these compacts which require title to project 
lands to vest and remain in the States where the projects are 
located and which embody reservations to such States with respect 
to power development are not only in conflict with the require- 
ments of the Flood Control Act of 1936 but contravene existing Fed- 
eral statutes and policy relating to the development of the water 
resources of streams subject to Federal jurisdiction.” 

Mr. GILBERT. Good! Really, Mr. Crrgon, that throws real 
light on the matter. I believe that if the Governors had had more 
information on this subject they would not have fallen for the 
compact with the power joker in it. 

By the way, how did this power joker get into the compact? 

Mr. Crrron. It got in through three prominent utility lawyers, 
who had official connections with their State compact commis- 
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sions, which drafted and agreed to the power joker. One of the 
dominant members of the Vermont Drafting Commission has had 
as clients the Central Vermont Public Service Corporation, the 
Green Mountain Power Co., and the Twin States Gas & Electric 
Co., which was connected with the Insull outfits. Upon the New 
Hampshire Drafting Board was a member who has acted as 
attorney for the Associated Gas & Electric interests, the New 
Hampshire Gas & Electric Co., and is registered under New Hamp- 
shire law as a lobbyist for utility companies. And the third 
person was a member of the Massachusetts Planning Board. This 
gentleman was formerly president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and of the New England Power Association, a $400,- 
000,000 holding company, and is now a director and member of its 
executive committee. 

Mr. GILBERT. Do you think, Congressman, that anyone 
could prevail upon Congress to make an exception for New 
England? 

Mr. Crrron. I doubt it. 

Mr. GILBERT. In other words, the whole country should be 
treated alike. If we are going to progress, all sections must move 
on together. I wish that the Federal Government could utilize 
one of these flood-control dams for making electricity, so that 
we would have a yardstick for New England. I have noticed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD statistics showing the Connecticut con- 
sumers of electricity in homes, stores, farms, and factories, paid 
in 1 year about $40,000,000 which under T. V. A. would have cost 
about $23,000,000, or a little over one-half. 

Mr. Crrron. And while the rates in many sections near T. V. A. 
have come down 30 to 37 percent, the private companies have 
sold more electric power and made more money than before. Con- 
necticut is an industrial State. Her manufacturers cannot exist 
when they compete with other sections where electric-power costs 
are much lower. A large manufacturer in Hartford who pays 
about $1,350 or electric power, or in Middletown, $1,240, can 
get the same amount for $715 in some sections of the South. 

Mr. GILBERT. I agree with you, Congressman, that the greatest 
asset to New England is her water power. We have no coal, no 
iron, no tin, no copper mines, nor raw materials of any kind. 

The one thing that will save New England is cheap electricity. 
Her manufacturers must have cheaper electricity. And so must 
the merchants and farmers. Our section is developing as a recrea- 
tion center of the United States. Hotels should have cheaper 
electricity. And so should the consumer in every home. 

Mr. Crrron. That is more than intere: when I think that a 
housewife in Middletown, my home town, pays $12 for electricity 
that can be bought in some parts of Tennessee for $7. 

Mr. Giuperr. Congressman, I agree with both you and President 
Roosevelt that the power joker should be thrown out and New 
England treated like the rest of the country. If there is a big 
flood here next spring, whose fault is it that nothing has been 
done? 

Mr. CITRON. As near as I can make out, it is the fault of those 
who put in the joker and held up the flood- control program. 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes, it has always seemed to me that there were in- 
fluential private interests in New England seeking special benefits 
for themselves. By the way, does the President's letter make any 
suggestion or recommendation for the New England Governors to 
take out the power features in the compact? 

Mr. Crrron. It does. The President stated that the Governors 
might resubmit the compact without the power clauses to the 
various lej 

Mr. GILBERT. No doubt some of them realize the difficulty in 
having one or two States give up the advantages of any shrewd 
bargains they obtained in the compact. I have also read that the 
suggestion has been made that the difficulties might be ended 
if the Federal Government would buy the land. 

Mr. Crrron. That might be a way out. 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers Speak Out on the 
Mooney Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1938 


EDITORIAL IN THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS, DECEMBER 22, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, 21 years ago Tom Mooney 
was sentenced to San Quentin Penitentiary. Two different 
Presidents have appointed commissions to review this case, 
a long series of judicial proceedings has been conducted, and 
the net result of all this has been to pile up progressively 
more and more evidence to the effect that Mooney was con- 
victed on perjured testimony. 


As a Californian who is proud of his State, it is a source 
of deep humiliation to know that, year by year, conservative 
and universally-respected newspapers like the Baltimore Sun 
publish round denunciations of the failure of California jus- 
tice in the case of Mooney. 

A United States Senate committee is now holding hearings 
on the case and will, it is expected, call Mooney himself be- 
fore them to testify. Mayor LaGuardia of New York recently 
addressed a huge mass meeting in that city and stated in 
unequivocal terms his belief in Mooney’s innocence. All of 
which makes any loyal Californian wish that his own State 
would see justice done in this matter instead of waiting for 
national action of some sort to force her hand. 

On Wednesday, December 22, 1937, the San Francisco News 
published on its editorial page the following letter to Gov- 
ernor Merriam of California. It speaks for itself: 


Hon. Frank F. MERRIAM, 
Governor of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

“DEAR GOVERNOR MERRIAM: You have today an opportunity to 
serve justice and help your State by issuing an unconditional par- 
don to Tom Mooney before Christmas. 

This ex-leader of labor, now aging and ill, has been in San 
Quentin Penitentiary more than 21 years for a crime of mass 
murder that was fastened on him in a trial before Judge Franklin 
Griffin, who has since called it “the dirtiest job ever put over.” 
That trial was a legal farce, reeking with prejudice, perjury, and 
chicanery. Mooney’s alibi would have impressed any fair-minded 
prosecutor or jury. The chief “witnesses” against him have all 
either been proven liars or they have confessed perjury. All the 
living jurymen of that trial have asked Mooney’s freedom. 

The Mooney case once again is moving to Washington, this time 
with impressive momentum. It has become an issue in Congress, 
where there is pending the Murray-O’Connel! resolution callin 
upon you to grant a pardon “immediately.” Also Mooney’s co’ 
will soon plead his cause before the United States Supreme Court, 
charging that the California courts denied him due process of law 
under the Federal Constitution by convicting him with witnesses 
the State knew were perjured. There is ample reason to believe 
that Congress and the highest Court of the Nation will decide 
for Mooney and against California. 

The case may soon be taken from California’s hands. You can 
save your State the stigma of such national intervention by par- 


doning Mooney now. 
THE Scrrpps-HowarD NEWSPAPERS, 


Planned Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1938 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I was met today by my friend, 
the old gray squirrel of the White House lawn, with this 
question: “Congressman, what is planned production’? 1 
listened to the discussions that these big-business men have 
with F. D. R. about ‘planned production’ and I can’t make 
out what they are talking about. I thought all production 
was planned. I even thought those $50,000 salaries that are 
paid to industrial executives were paid because they were 
experts at planning production. Am I a numskull because I 
don’t understand?” 

I answered my friend’s inquiry by saying, “If you are a 
numskull because you don’t understand this planned produc- 
tion business, millions of thinking people are numskulls also. 
The first New Deal example of planned production was the 
now discredited and discarded scarcity program. This was 
a plan to bring about ‘the more abundant life’ by producing 
less, and even by destroying that which had been produced. 
The second attempt at planned production was the adoption 
of the much-advertised ‘planned abundance theory’—some- 
thing that everyone talked about but no one did anything 
about. Now comes the third phase of the planned produc- 
tion idea. It is very simple. It means that every person’s 
needs, capacities, desires, wishes, hopes, aspirations, and 
what not will be surveyed, analyzed, estimated, determined, 
measured, and weighed by experts in the employ of the 
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Government, and then just enough goods will be ordered 
produced to satisfy all of us. Isn't that easy and simple?” 

The old, gray squirrel had a puzzled frown upon his face 
as a result of my explanation, so I laughed and exclaimed: 
“Don’t worry, my friend; I confess I don’t understand it any 
better than you do. It takes an Einstein to understand the 
contradictions and inconsistencies of the New Deal. The 
Roosevelt depression reminds me of the following well- 
known quotation from Burns: 

“The best-laid schemes o' mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley, 


An' lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain, 
For promis d joy.” 


The Ludlow Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORGAN G. SANDERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House of Representatives, it is quite natural that we 
all fear and abhor war. During the time I was in my district 
last summer after the adjournment of Congress, I told my 
constituents that I would never vote to send an American boy 
to participate in a foreign war. I have not changed my 
opinion. That promise to my constituency still stands. 
“Gracious God, Oh speed the ages when these war cries will 
be over, and their swords to plowshares beaten, nations shall 
learn war no more.” 

Today we have considered the Ludlow resolution. There 
were two sides to the question as there are to all. The 
Members of this body who favored it and voted for it were 
honest and sincere. So were those who voted against it. I 
have no authority to speak for the membership of the 
House, but I believe that there is not a Member on either 
side who wants to see this Nation plunged into a foreign 
war. 

The President of the United States, who is the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, has informed us through a 
letter to our able Speaker, that in his opinion the Ludlow 
resolution would tend to cause rather than prevent war. It 
would hamper him, or any other President, and our Secre- 
tary of State has let it be known that it would not be for the 
best interests of the United States, and would not be a pre- 
ventive to war but an embarrassment. ; 

In addition to this, Hon. John Thomas Taylor, director of 
the National Committee of the American Legion, says: 

The proposed Ludlow amendment contemplates a serious and 
substantial departure from an existing and tried plan of govern- 
ment whereby the responsibility for making one of the most vital 
decisions affecting our Nation is reposed in the duly chosen rep- 
resentatives of the American people. The present is no time to 
make a questionable experiment in the most delicate and far-reach- 
ing function that a Government can be called upon to exercise. 
No sound reason for such a change has been advanced. In truth, 
none exists. Today, more than ever before, we must exemplify faith 
and confidence in the American form of Government. 

Thus the American Legion, the boys who did the real fight- 
ing and who are now strong for peace and realize what war 
means, are against the resolution. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have declared against it. 
Of 42 department commanders, only 2 were in favor of the 
resolution. James E. Van Zandt, chairman of the national 
legislative committee representing the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, declared against it, and in his concluding statement 
said: 

The members of our outfit are very anxious to avoid the neces- 
sity for war for themselves, their sons, their neighbors; but obvi- 
ously do not believe that a war referendum is the right method, 
and fear that such a war-referendum amendment would prove 


very dangerous to the peace of America, both externally and 
internally. 
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Thus we see the position of those who really fought in the 
World War. Our President and Secretary of State are op- 
posed to it, and as far as I am concerned I believe they are 
right and can trust them. 

Let us stay out of war, and may the nations of the earth 
learn at last the ways of righteousness and peace. May we 
soon reach that delightful time of which poets have sung 
and for which Christians have prayed: 

When navies are forgotten and fleets are useless things; 

When the dove shall warm its bosom underneath the eagle’s wing; 

When the memory of battles is at last strange and old; 

When 5 have found one banner and creeds have found one 
fold; 

When me hand that sprinkles midnight with its powdered drifts 
of suns, 

Has hushed this tiny tumult of swords and sects and guns; 

When Hate’s last note of discord in all this world has ceased, 

In the conquest which is service and the victory which is peace. 


Authority of the President to Veto Items in an 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1938 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Speaker, at nearly every 
session of Congress for a great many years bills or joint 
resolutions have been introduced providing for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States authorizing 
the President to veto or reduce any item or appropriation 
of any bill passed by Congress, reserving the right of Con- 
gress to override his veto by a two-thirds vote. 

There are quite a number of those house joint resolutions 
now pending before this session of Congress. I introduced 
one myself—House Joint Resolution 515—on November 22 
last. While there has always been a strong sentiment in 
favor of such a provision, and a very firm belief that it 
would enable the reduction of quite a large percent of the 
appropriations of each Congress; the matter has never, as 
I recall, been acted upon definitely by the Senate or the 
House; certainly not within recent years. My impression 
is that nearly all of the Presidents of the United States 
would have been glad to have that authority and would have 
exercised it in the interest of economy; and several of them 
have recommended favorable action by the Congress on the 
subject. I firmly believe that if it was a part of the Con- 
stitution now that it would go a long way toward balancing 
the Budget. 

The question has arisen as to whether or not the same 
purpose could be obtained by a law rather than requiring a 
Constitutional amendment. That question has been sub- 
mitted to the Judiciary Committee of the House and the 
chairman of that committee has written me a letter in the 
nature of a very concise and splendid legal opinion on the 
subject. By permission of the House, I will incorporate that 
letter herewith as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 17, 1937. 
Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, M. C., 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLEAGUE: With reference to House Joint Resolution 
515, introduced by you, proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion authorizing a veto of separate items in appropriation bills, 
which resolution has been referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, beg to advise that after an examination of the applicable 
provisions of the Constitution T have reached the conclusion which 
I submit for your consideration that the Houses of Congress, with- 
out an amendment to the Constitution, may authorize the Presi- 
dent to veto separate items in an appropriation bill. 

Article I, section 1, of the Constitution provides: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 


gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives.” 
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Each of the Houses of Congress is authorized under the Constitu- 
tion to establish its own rules of procedure. (Art. I, sec. 5, 
clause 2. 

article. 1, section 7, clause 2, of the Constitution provides: 

“Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, be presented 
to the President of the United States; if he approves he shall 
sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the 
objections at large on their Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 
If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, 
to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and 
if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become a law. 
But in all such cases the votes of both Houses shall be deter- 
mined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting 
for and against the bill shall be entered on the Journal of each 
House tively. If any bill shall not be returned by the Presi- 
dent within 10 days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if 
he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment pre- 
vent its return, in which case it shall not be a law.” 

This section, as you will observe, is a limitation upon the gen- 
eral powers of Congress and is to be strictly construed. Does the 
word “bill” necessarily mean all the separate items assembled 
under one caption, each of which might have been the subject 
matter of a separate bill but which for convenience sake in 
expediting the public’s business are assembled under one caption? 
It is clear that the sole purpose of this section is to make certain 
that no item of proposed legislation shall be law until it is 
approved by the President, or, if disapproved by the President, is 
again passed by both Houses by two-thirds vote, the objections 
of the President notwithstanding. 

To hold that the word “bill” necessarily means all the items 
assembled under one caption would be a construction operative 
against the purpose and plan of the Constitution. That con- 
struction would compel the President officially to approve items 
which he does not in fact approve in order to avoid striking down 
other items which he does approve. On the other hand, such a 
construction would force him to disapprove items which in fact he 
does approve in order to reach other items which he disapproves. 
If, however, Congress draws an appropriation bill so that without 
doing hurt to the effectiveness of legislation the President is per- 
mitted to disapprove separate items and approve the remainder, 
permitting those items which have been agreed to by the Houses 
of Congress and approved by the President to become law, that 
would be in harmony with the plan and purpose of the Constitu- 
tion. Under that arrangement the items which are disapproved 
by the President would be cut away from the rest of the bill and 
returned to Congress, with his objection, for reconsideration, as 
in other cases of veto, which arrangement likewise would be in 
harmony with the plan and purpose of the Constitution. 

It would be necessary, as I view it, before the President would 
be authorized to veto a separate item in an appropriation bill, for 
the Houses of Congress by appropriate resolution to indicate to 
the President that they have drawn the bill so that each item 
may be regarded as a separate bill for the purpose of his exami- 
nation and approval or disapproval, and that it is the will of 
Congress that the bill be thus examined and acted upon. Other- 
wise, we would have a situation under which the President could 
cut away parts of a bill, leaving as the law an incomplete item 
of legislation which the Houses of Congress would not have ap- 
proved in that form as an original proposition. The Houses of 
Congress must have control over legislative in order that 
the people may hold them to full responsibility for the results of 
legislative processes. The power to do is always essential to the 
right to hold responsible for the fact and the method of the 
doing. Hence, the rule of strict construction of limitations upon 
general powers. 

It would not seem necessary for the determination of this ques- 
tion to do more than examine, in the light of the general plan and 
Philosophy of our system of government, the directly applicable 
provisions of the Constitution referred to. However, the general 
scope and character of the responsibility and discretion con- 
ferred by the Constitution upon the Houses of Congress by gen- 
eral and specific grants throw light upon the question being 
examined. 

Congress is given the power to lay and collect taxes (there can 
be no more far-reaching power than that) to pay the debts; to 
provide for the common defense and the general welfare of the 
United States; to borrow money without limit on the credit of 
the United States; to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States; to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof; to constitute public offices and provide for officers; to 
declare war and raise and support armies and navies (which is a 
great power and a great discretion) and to make rules for their 
government; to exercise entire legislative jurisdiction over terri- 
tories, forts, arsenals, etc. In addition to that, the Senate exer- 
cises a veto power over the President’s appointments. The per- 
sonnel which constitutes the two Houses of Congress, functioning 
as se te entities under the impeachment provisions of the 
Constitution, is given the power to remove the entire judicial per- 
sonnel from the Chief Justice down and the entire executive 
personnel from the President down. 

In addition to making the rules for their procedure, the House 
and the Senate judge of the election and qualification of their 
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respective Members and may remove them. They may not be 
questioned anywhere else as to what they say in debate. In other 
words, except for a few limitations upon the general powers con- 
tained in the Constitution, Members of are sent to the 
seat of Government by the people charged with the responsibility 
of enacting the laws and fixing public policy, and are by general 
and specific grants as well as by implication given all the power 
and discrétion essential to complete responsibility to the people 
for the discharge of those duties. When, therefore, the Houses 
of Congress, in order to add to their efficiency, guided by their 
judgment and acting under their responsibility to the people in 
the discharge of their constitutional responsibility, so draw an 
appropriation bill that in their judgment each item may be sep- 
arately considered by the President and approved or disapproved, 
and as drawn and approved items may stand as complete and 
harmonious items of legislation while the items disapproved may 
be sent back to the Congress for further consideration, they act, 
it seems clear to me, within their constitutional powers and 
discretion. 
Respectfully submitted. 
HATTON W. SuMNERS. 


I asked the legislative reference service of the Library of 
Congress to give me a statement as to the number of States 
and the provisions of each State on this subject. They have 
complied with my request, giving me the exact language of 
the constitutional provision of each one of the 39 States 
that have this provision in their Constitution. Under my 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I enclose those 
provisions herewith: 


ITEM VETOES—TEXT OF STATE CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


1. Alabama (constitution, art. V, sec. 125): 

“Every bill which shall have passed both houses of legislature, 
except as otherwise provided in this constitution, shall be pre- 
sented to the Governor; if he approve, he shall sign it; but if not 
he shall return it with his objections to the house in which it 
originated, which shall enter the objections at large upon the 
journal and proceed to reconsider it. I the Governor’s 
message proposes amendment, which would remove his objections, 
the house to which it is sent may so amend the bill and send It 
with the Governor’s message to the other house, which may adopt, 
but cannot amend, said amendment; and both houses concurring 
in the amendment, the bill shall again be sent to the Governor 
and acted on by him as other bills. If the house to which the 
bill is returned refuses to make such amendment, it shall proceed 
to reconsider it; and if a majority of the whole number elected to 
that house shall vote for the passage of the bill, it shall be sent 
with the objection to the other house, by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered, and if approved by a majority of the whole num- 
ber elected to that house, it shall become a law. If the house to 
which the bill is returned makes the amendment, and the other 
house declines to pass the same, that house shall proceed to recon- 
sider it, as though the bill had originated therein, and such pro- 
ceedings shall be taken thereon as above provided * . 

Alabama (constitution, art. V, sec. 126): 

“The Governor shall have power to approve or disapprove any 
item or items of any appropriation bill embracing distinct items, 
and the part or parts of the bill approved shall be the law and 
the item or items disapproved shall be void, unless repassed 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed for the passage 
of bills over the executive veto; and he shall in writing state 
specifically the item or items he disapproves, setting the same 
out in full in his message, but in such case the enrolled bill shall 
not be returned with the Governor's objection.” 

2. Arizona (constitution, art. V, sec. 7): 

I any bill presented to the Governor contains several 
items of appropriations of money, he may object to one or more 
of such items while approving other portions of the bill. In 
such case he shall append to the bill at the time of signing it, a 
statement of the item or items which he declines to approve, 
together with his reasons therefor, and such item or items shall 
not take effect unless passed over the Governor’s objections as 
in this section provided. * * *” 

3. Arkansas (constitution, art. VI, sec. 17): 

“The Governor shall have power to disapprove any item or 
items of any bill making appropriation of money, embracing dis- 
tinct items; and the part or parts of the bill approved shall be 
the law, and the item or items of appropriations disapproved 
shall be void, unless repassed according to the rules and limita- 
tions prescribed for the passage of other bills over the executive 
veto.” 

4. California (constitution, art. IV, sec. 16): 

„II any bill presented to the Governor contains several 
items of appropriation of money, he may object to one or more 
items, while approving other portions of the bill. In such case 
he shall append to the bill at the time of signing it, a statement 
of the items to which he objects, and the reasons therefor, and 
the appropriation so objected to shall not take effect unless passed 
over the Governor’s veto, as hereinbefore provided. If the legisla- 
ture be in session, the Governor shall transmit to the House in 
which the bill originated a copy of such statement, and the items 
so objected to shall be separately reconsidered in the same manner 
as bills which have been disapproved by the Governor.” 
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California (constitution, art. IV, sec. 34): 

“e In any appropriation bill passed by the legislature, 
the Governor may reduce or eliminate any one or more items of 
appropriation of money while approving other portions of the bill, 
whereupon the effect of such action and the further procedure 
shall be as provided in section 16 of this article * .“ 

5. Colorado (constitution, art. IV, sec. 12): 

“The Governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or 
items of any bill making appropriations of money, embracing dis- 
tinct’ items, and the part or parts of the bill approved shall be 
law, and the item or items disapproved shall be void, unless en- 
acted in manner following: If the general assembly be in session, 
he shall transmit to the house in which the bill originated a 
copy of the item or items thereof disapproved, together with his 
objections thereto, and the items objected to shall be separately 
reconsidered, and each item shall then take the same course as is 
prescribed for the passage of bills over the executive veto.” 

6. Connecticut (constitutional amendments, art. XXXVII) : 

“The Governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or 
items of any bill making appropriations of money embracing 
distinct items while at the same time approving the remainder of 
the bill, and the part or parts of the bill so approved shall become 
effective and the item or items of appropriation so disapproved 
shall not take effect unless the same are separately reconsidered 
and repassed in accordance with the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed for the passage of bills over the executive veto. In all 
cases in which the Governor shall exercise the right of disapproval 
hereby conferred he shall append to the bill at the time of signing 
it a statement of the item or items disapproved, together with his 
reasons for such disapproval, and transmit the bill and such 
appended statement to the secretary. If the general assembly be 
then in session he shall forthwith cause a copy of such statement 
to be delivered to the house in which the bill originated for recon- 
sideration of the disapproved items in conformity with the rules 
prescribed for legislative action in respect to bills which have 
received executive disapproval.” 

7. Delaware (constitution, art. III, sec. 18): 

“e © * The Governor shall have power to disapprove of any 
item or items of any bill making appropriations of money, em- 
bracing distinct items, and the part or parts of the bill approved 
shall be the law, and the item or items of appropriation dis- 
approved shall be void, unless repassed according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed for the passage of other. bills, over the 
executive veto. 

8. Florida (constitution, art. IV, sec. 18): 

“The Governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or 
items of any bills making appropriation of money embracing dis- 
tinct items, and the part or parts of the bill approved shall be the 
law, and the item or items of appropriations disapproved shall. be 
void, unless repassed according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed for the passage of other bills over the executive veto.” 

9. Georgia (constitution, art, V, sec. 1, par. XVI): 

„„ He may approve any appropriation, and disapprove 
any other appropriation, in the same bill, and the latter shall not 
be effectual, unless passed two-thirds of each house.” 

10. Idaho (constitution, art. IV, sec. 11): 

“The Governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or 
items of any bill making appropriations of money embracing dis- 
tinct items, and the part or parts approved shall become a law 
and the item or items disapproved shall be void, unless enacted 
in the manner following: If the legislature be in session, he shall 
within 5 days transmit to the house within which the bill origi- 
nated a copy of the item or items thereof disapproved, together 
with his objections thereto, and the items objected to shall be 
separately reconsidered, and each item shall then take the same 
course as is prescribed for the passage of bills over the executive 
veto.” 

11. Illinois (constitution, art. V. sec. 16): 

“+ + * Bills making appropriations of money out of the treas- 
ury shall specify the objects and purposes for which the same are 
made, and appropriate to them, respectively, their several amounts 
in distinct items and sections, and if the Governor shall not ap- 
prove any one or more of the items or sections contained in any 
bill, but shall approve the residue thereof, it shall become a law 
as to the residue in like manner as if he had signed it. 

“The Governor shall then return the bill, with his objections 
to the items or sections of the same not approved by him, to the 
house in which the bill shall have originated, which house shall 
enter the objections at large upon its journal and proceed to re- 
consider so much of said bill as is not approved by the Governor. 

“The same proceedings shall be had in both houses in recon- 
sidering the same as is hereinbefore provided in case of an entire 
bill returned by the Governor with his objections; and if any item 
or section of said bill not approved by the Governor shall be passed 
by two-thirds of the mem elected to each of the two houses 
of the general assembly, it shall become part of said law, notwith- 
standing the objections of the Governor. * * *” 

Indiana: The Governor has no power to veto items. 

Iowa: The Governor has no power to veto items. 

12. Kansas (constitution, art. II, sec. 14): 

“e I any bill presented to the Governor contains several 
items of appropriation of money, he may object to one or more of 
such items, while approving the other portion of the bill; in such 
case he shall append to the bill, at the time of signing it, a state- 
ment of the item or items to which he objects, and the reasons 
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therefor, and shall transmit such statement, or a copy thereof, to 
the house of representatives, and any appropriations so objected to 
shall not take effect unless reconsidered and approved by two- 
thirds of the members elected to each house, and, if so reconsidered 
and approved, shall take effect and become a part of the bill, in 
which case the presiding officers of each house shall certify on such 
bill such fact of reconsideration and approval.” 

13. Kentucky (constitution, sec. 88): 

„The Governor shall have power to disapprove any part 
or parts of appropriation bills embracing distinct items, and the 
part or parts disapproved shall not become a law unless recon- 
sidered and passed, as in case of a bill.” 

14. Louisiana (constitution, art. V, sec. 16): 

“The Governor shall have the power to disapprove of any item or 
items of any bill making appropriations for money, embracing dis- 
tinct items, and the part or parts of the bill approved shall be 
law, and the item or items of appropriation disapproved shall be 
void, unless repassed according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed for the passage of other bills over veto.” 

Maine: The Governor has no power to veto items. 

15. Maryland (constitution, art, I, sec. 17): 

“+ >+ The Governor shall have power to disapprove of any 
item or items of any bills making appropriations of money em- 
bracing distinct items, and the part or parts of the bill approved 
shall be the law, repassed according to the rules or limitations 
prescribed for the passage of other bills over the executive veto.“ 

SA asao Ruue (constitutional amendments, art. LXIII, 
sec. 5): 

“The Governor may disapprove or reduce items or parts of items 
in any bill appropriating money. So much of such bill as he 
approves shall upon his signing the same become law. As to each 
item disapproved or reduced, he shall transmit to the house in 
which the bill originated his reason for such disapproval or reduc- 
tion, and the procedure shall then be the same as in the case of 
a bill disapproved as a whole. In case he shall fail so to transmit 
his reasons for such disapproval or reduction within 5 days after 
the bill shall have been presented to him, such items shall have 
the force of law unless the general court by adjournment shall 
prevent such transmission, in which case they shall not be law.“ 

17, Michigan (constitution, art. V, sec. 37): 

“The Governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or 
items of any bill making appropriations of money embracing dis- 
tinct items; and the part or parts approved shall be the law; and 
the item or items disapproved shall be void, unless repassed ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed for the passage of 
other bills over the executive veto.” 

18. Minnesota (constitution, art. IV, sec. 11): 

“If any bill presented to the Governor contain several items of 
appropriation of money, he may object to one or more of such 
items, while approving of the other portion of the bill. In such 
case he shall append to the bill, at the time of signing it, a state- 
ment of the items to which he objects, and the appropriation so 
objected to shall not take effect. If the legislature be in session, 
he shall transmit to the House in which the bill originated a copy 
of such statement, and the items objected to shall be separately, 
reconsidered. If, on reconsideration, one or more of such items be 
approved by two-thirds of the members elected to each house, the 
same shall be a part of the law, notwithstanding the objections’ 
of the Governor. All the provisions of this section, in relation to 
bills not approved by the Governor, shall apply in cases in which ' 
he shall withhold his approval from any item or items contained 
in a bill appropriating money.” 

19. Mississippi (constitution, sec. 73): 

“The Governor may veto parts of any appropriation bill, and 
approve parts of the same, and the portions approved shall be law.” 

20. Missouri (constitution, art. V. sec. 13): 

„ If any bill presented to the Governor contain several 
items of appropriation of money, he may object to one or more 
items or portions of items while approving other portions of the bill. 
In such case he shall append to the bill at the time of signing it a 
statement of the items, or portions of items, to which he objects, 
and the appropriations, or portions thereof, objected to shall not 
take effect, If the general assembly be in session, he shall transmit 
to the house in which the bill originated a copy of such statement, 
and the items or portions thereof objected to shall be separately 
reconsidered. If it be not in session, then he shall transmit the 
same within 30 days to the office of the Secretary of State, with his 
approval or reasons for disapproval: Provided, however, Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as authorizing the Governor to 
reduce any appropriation for free public-school purposes.” 

21. Montana (constitution, art. VII, sec. 13): 

“The Governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or 
items of any bill making appropriations of money, embracing dis- 
tinct items, and the part or parts approved shall become a law, and 
the item or items disapproved shall be void, unless enacted in the 
manner following: If the legislative assembly be in session, he shall 
within 6 days transmit to the house in which the bill originated a 
copy of the item or items thereof disapproved, together with his 
objections thereto, and the items objected to shall be separately 
reconsidered, and each item shall then take the same course as is 
prescribed for the passage of bills over the executive veto.” 

22. Nebraska (constitution, art. IV, sec. 15): 

„ The Governor may disapprove any item or items of 
appropriation contained in bills passed by the legislature, and 
the item or items so disapproved shall be stricken therefrom, unless 
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Sere 1 NDO RSNET SISO, PROTOS AAO ORIL GWAPPIOVAL OE 
ills,” 


Nevada: The Governor has no power to veto items. 

New Hampshire: The Governor has no power to veto items. 

23. New Jersey (constitution, art. V, sec. 7): 

„II any bill presented to the Governor contain several 
items of appropriations of money, he may object to one or more of 
such items while approving of the other portions of the bill. In 
such case he shall append to the bill, at the time of signing it, a 
statement of the items to which he objects, and the appropriation 
so objected to shall not take effect. If the legislature be in session, 
he shall transmit to the house in which the bill originated a copy 
of such statement, and the items objected to shall be separately 
reconsidered. If, on reconsideration, one or more of such items be 
approved by a majority of the members elected to each house, the 
same shall be a part of the law, notwithstanding the objections of 
the Governor. All the provisions of this section in relation to bills 
not approved by the Governor shall apply to cases in which he shall 
withhold his approval from any item or items contained in a bill 
appropriating money.” 

24. New Mexico (constitution, art. IV, sec. 22): 

„The Governor may in like manner approve or dis- 
approve any part or parts, item or items, of any bill appropriating 
money, and such parts or items approved shall become a law, and 
such as are disapproved shall be void unless passed over his veto, 
as herein provided.” 

25. New York (constitution, art. IV, sec. 9): 

“e » + If any bill presented to the Governor contains several 
items of appropriation of money, he may object to one or more 
of such items while approving of the other portion of the bill. In 
such case he shall append to the bill, at the time of signing it, a 
statement of the items to which he objects; and the appropriation 
so objected to shall not take effect. If the legislature be in 
session, he shall transmit to the house in which the bill originated 
a copy of such statement, and the items objected to shall be sep- 
arately reconsidered. If on reconsideration one or more of such 
items be approved by two-thirds of the members elected to each 
house, the same shall be part of the law, notwi the 
objections of the Governor. All the provisions of this section, in 
relation to bills not approved by the Governor, shall apply in 
cases in which he shall withhold his approval from any item 
or items contained in a bill appropriating money.” 

New York (constitution, art. IV-A, sec. 3): 

oe) ee ere he may not alter an appropriation bill 
submitted by the Governor except to strike out or reduce items 
therein, but it may add thereto items of appropriation provided 
that such additions are stated separately and distinctly from the 
original items of the bill and refer each to a single object or pur- 
pose. None of the restrictions of this provision, however, shall 
apply to appropriations for the legislature or judiciary. Such a 
bill when passed by both houses shall be a law immediately with- 
out further action by the Governor, except that appropriations for 
the legislature and judiciary and separate items added to the 
Governor's bills by the legislature shall be subject to his approval 
as provided in section 9 of article 4.” 

North Carolina: The Governor has no power to veto any bill or 
part of bill. 

26. North Dakota (constitution, art. III, sec. 80): 

“The Governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or 
items, or part or parts, of any bill making appropriations of money 
or property embracing distinct items, and the part or parts of the 
bill approved shall be the law, and the item or items and part or 
parts disapproved shall be void, unless enacted in the following 
manner: If the legislative assembly be in session he shall trans- 
mit to the house in which the bill originated a copy of the item 
or items or part or parts thereof disapproved, together with his 
objections thereto, and the items or parts objected to shall be 
separately reconsidered, and each item or part shall then take 
the same course as is prescribed for the passage of bills over the 
executive veto.” 

27. Ohio (constitution, art II, sec. 16): 

„„ The Governor may disapprove any item or items in any 
bill making an appropriation of money and the item or items 80 
disapproved shalt be void unless repassed in the manner herein 
prescribed for the repassage of a bill.” 

28. Oklahoma (constitution, art. VI, sec. 12): 

“Every bill passed by the legislature, making appropriations of 
money embracing distinct items, shall, before it becomes a law, be 
presented to the Governor; if he disapproves the bill, or any item, or 
appropriation therein contained, he shall communicate such disap- 
proval, with his reasons therefor, to the house in which the bill shall 
have originated, but all items not disapproved shall have the force 
and effect of law according to the original provisions of the bill. Any 
item or items so disapproved shall be void, unless repassed by a 
two-thirds vote, according to the rules and limitations prescribed 
in the preceding section in reference to other bills: Provided, That 
this section shall not relieve emergency bills of the requirement 
of the three-fourths vote.” 

29. Oregon (constitution, art. V, sec, 15a): 

“The Governor shall have power to veto single items in appropria- 
tion bills and any provision in new bills declaring an emergency 
without thereby affecting any other provision of such bill.” 

30. Pennsylvania (constitution, art. IV, sec. 16): 

“The Governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or 
items of any bill making appropriations of money, embracing dis- 
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tinct items, and the part or parts of the bill approved shall be the 
law, and the item or items of appropriations disapproved shall be 
void unless repassed according to the rules and limitations prescribed 
for the passage of other bills over the executive veto.” 

Rhode Island: The Governor has no power to veto items. 

31. South Carolina (constitution, art. IV, sec. 23): 

„„If the Governor shall not approve any one or more of 
the items or sections contained in any bill, hut shall approve of 
the residue thereof, it shall become a law as to the residue in like 
manner as if he had signed it. The Governor shall then return 
the bill with his objections to the items or sections of the same 
not approved by him to the house in which the bill originated, 
which house shall enter the objections at large upon its journal 
and proceed to reconsider so much of said bill as is not approved 
by the Governor. The same proceedings shall be had in both 
houses in reconsidering the same as is provided in case of an en- 
tire bill returned by the Governor with his objections; and if any 
item or section of said bill not approved by the Governor shall be 
passed by two-thirds of each house of the general assembly, it 
shall become a part of said law notwithstanding the objections of 
the Governor. e» 

32. South Dakota (constitution, art. IV, sec. 10): 

“The Governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or 
items of any bill making appropriations of money embracing dis- 
tinct items, and the part or parts of the bill approved shall be law, 
and the item or items disapproved shall be void, unless enacted 
in the following manner: If the legislature be in session, he shall 
transmit to the house in which the bill originated a copy of the 
item or items thereof disapproved, together with his objections 
thereto, and the items objected to shall be separately reconsidered, 
and each item shall then take the same course as is prescribed for 
the passage of bills over the executive veto.” 

Tennessee: The Governor has no power to veto items. 

33. Texas (constitution, art. IV, sec. 14): 

"+ © © If any bill presented to the Governor contains several 
items of appropriation, he may object to one or more of such items 
and approve the other portion of the bill. Im such case he shall 


separately considered. If, on recon- 
ich items be approved by two-thirds 


such bill containing several items of appropriation, not having 
been presented to the Governor 10 days (Sundays excepted) prior 
to adjournment, be in the hands of the Governor at the time of 
adjournment, he shall have 20 days from such adjournment within 
which to file objections to any items thereof and make proclama- 
tion of the same, and such item or items shall not take effect“ 

34. Utah (constitution, art. VII, sec. 8): 

“e + + any bill presented to the Governor contains several 
items of appropriations of money, he may object to one or more 
such items, while approving other portions of the bill; in such case 
he shall append to the bill at the time of signing it a statement of 
the item or items which he declines to approve, together with his 
reasons therefor, and such item or items shall not take effect unless 
passed over the Governor’s objection as in this section provided.” 

Vermont: The Governor has no power to veto items. 

85. Virginia (constitution, art. V, sec. 76): 

“e © * The Governor shall have the power to veto any 
particular item or items of an appropriation bill, but the veto 
shall not affect the item or items to which he does not object. 
The item or items objected to shall not take effect except in the 
manner heretofore provided in this section as to bills returned 
to the general assembly without his approval. If he approve the 
general purpose of any bill, but disapprove any part or parts 
thereof, he may return it, with recommendations for its amend- 
ment, to the house in which it originated, whereupon the same 
proceeding shall be had in both houses upon the bill and his 
recommendations in relation to its amendment as is above pro- 
vided in relation to a bill which he shall have returned without 
his approval, and with his objections thereto; provided, that if 
after such reconsideration, both houses, by a vote of a majority 
of the members present in each, shall to amend the bill in 
accordance with his recommendation in relation thereto, or either 
house by such vote shall fail or refuse to so amend it, then, and in 
either case the bill shall be again sent to him, and he may act upon 
it as if it were then before him for the first time. * * *” 

36. Washington (constitution, art. III, sec. 12): 

"e + + If any bill presented to the Governor contain several 
sections or items, he may object to one or more sections or 
items while approving other portions of the bill. In such case 
he shall append to the bill, at the time of signing it, a statement 
of the section or sections, item or items, to which he objects and 
the reasons therefor, and the section or sections, item oi items, so 
objected to, shall not take effect unless passed over the Governor's 
objections, as hereinbefore provided.” 

37. West Virginia (constitution, art. VII, sec. 15): 

“Every bill passed by the legislature making appropriations of 
money, embracing distinct items, shall before it becomes a law, 
be presented to the Governor; if he disapproves the bill, or any 
item or appropriation therein contained, he shall communicate 
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such disapproval with his reasons therefor to the house in which 
the bill originated; but all items not disapproved shall have the 
force and effect of law according to the original provisions of the 
bill. Any item or items so disapproved shall be void, unless re- 
passed by a majority of each house according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in the preceding section in reference to 
other bills.” 

38. Wisconsin (constitution, art. V, sec. 10): 

“e + © Appropriation bills may be approved in whole or in 
part by the Governor, and the part approved shall become law, 
and the part objected to shall be returned in the same manner 
as provided for other bills. If, after such reconsideration, two- 
thirds of the members present shall agree to pass the bill, or the 
part of the bill objected to, it shall be sent, together with the 
objections, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered, and if approved by two-thirds of the members present 
it shall become a law. * * *” 

29. Wyoming (constitution, art. IV, sec. 9): 

“The Governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or 
items or part or parts of any bill making appropriations of money 
or property embracing distinct items, and the part or parts of the 
bill approved shall be the law, and the item or items and part or 
parts disapproved shall be void unless enacted in the following 
manner: If the legislature be in session he shall transmit to the 
house in which the bill originated a copy of the item or items 
or part or parts thereof disapproved, together with his objections 
thereto, and the items or parts objected to shall be separately re- 
considered, and each item or part shall then take the same course 
as is prescribed for the passage of bills over the executive veto.” 


It will appear from that statement that there are only 
nine States that do not have that provision, those being the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Nevada, Tennessee, North Carolina, Iowa, and Indiana. I 
look upon this matter as one of the most important subjects 
that Congress could consider. That provision has brought 
about savings of hundreds of millions of dollars throughout 
the various States, and I believe it would be many times 
more important to the Federal Government than it is to the 
States. In my judgment, Congress should first decide 
whether or not the House and Senate could agree to the 
policy of giving the President that authority; and if so, 
secondly, as to whether or not they want to undertake it by 
a constitutional amendment, which would possibly require 
many years before it could become effective, or by a legis-- 
lative act, which could be passed at this session of Congress 
and could be determined by the Supreme Court very ex- 
peditiously thereafter if the constitutionality of such an act 
was brought into consideration. I could give extensive refer- 
ences to the recommendations of the various Presidents and 
the activities of various committees and speeches on the 
subject, but I deem it would not accomplish anything that 
would be materially helpful. 

If I may be pardoned for a personal reference, my recol- 
lection is that the very first bill I passed when I came to 
Congress in March 1909 was promptly vetoed by President 
Taft. I spoke to the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Hon. James A. Tawney, about it, and he said the bill 
was meritorious and that he would insert it in an appro- 
priation bill. He did so, and President Taft was required to 
sign that bill containing the identical language that he had 
vetoed some 10 days before. From that day to this I have 
been forcibly impressed with the very great importance of 
this matter. If Congress would adopt this policy, it will 
very materially aid in balancing the Budget. 


Strike Up the Band; Here Comes a War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


On the Ludlow war referendum the House of Representatives on 
Monday, January 10, 1938, refused consideration of the resolution 
by a vote of 209 to 188 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, on last Monday, January 10, 
1938, democracy in this Nation arrived at the crossroads. 
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Two hundred and eighteen Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the United States of America—an institution 
often acclaimed as the greatest deliberative body in the 
world—had affixed their signatures to a discharge petition, 
under the rules of the House presumably to give opportunity 
for consideration and debate on House Joint Resolution 199, 
known as the Ludlow war referendum, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. Under the 
rules of the House the sole question under consideration was 
whether or not this resolution should be debated and voted 
upon by the Representatives of the people in “the greatest 
deliberative body of the world.” 

Ten minutes’ time was allocated respectively to the propo- 
nents and opponents of this question. The few who were 
privileged to speak from the floor on this important question 
were allowed in some cases only 30 seconds’ time. Mr. 
Speaker, I avail myself of this opportunity to present my 
views on this war referendum question. 

On January 6 and 7 last I dispatched from my office 5,000 
letters with return postal cards enclosed to my constituents 
in the Twentieth District of Ohio. I stated that I had 
signed the discharge petition to permit debate on this im- 
portant question, and if permitted, would vote for the Lud- 
low war referendum amendment. I asked my constituents, 
at least a cross-section of them, to confirm my action. If 
not, to let me know their views on the subject. Saturday, 
January 8, being a half holiday with Sunday following, many 
of these letters did not reach the addressees until after the 
vote was taken the afternoon of January 10, 1938. However, 
several hundred were returned before that time, and my 
action was confirmed by a vote of better than 6 to 1. 

I firmly believe that if my colleagues would have conducted 
similar polls in their districts the returns would be identical 
from all over the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, what was the influence and pressure brought 
to bear causing Members who had signed the discharge peti- 
tion, thereby assuring the House the opportunity to consider 
this important question, to reverse their position? 

BLACK MONDAY 


Those who opposed consideration of this amendment main- 
tain that a referendum on war would destroy our represent- 
ative form of government; that the people should trust 
their chosen representatives under all circumstances. Mr. 
Speaker, I deny this assertion and emphatically state that 
the action of those who repudiated their own signatures on 
the discharge petition by voting to deny consideration was 
the very negation of democracy and representative govern- 
ment. In my opinion such procedure stamps Monday, Jan- 
uary 10, 1938, as Black Monday in the history of the. Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, why deny the right of the people of this 
Nation to say by a plebiscite whether or not they wish to 
engage in a foreign war, sending their sons thousands of miles 
from home to fight and die on foreign battlefields? The 
amendment under consideration and expected to be perfected 
by the steering committee of which I was a part, reads as 
follows: 

SECTION 1. Except in case of attack by armed forces, actual or 
immediately threatened, upon the United States or its Territorial 
possessions, or by any non-American nation against any country in 
the Western Hemisphere, the people shall have the sole power by a 
national referendum to declare war or to engage in wariare overseas. 
Congress, when it deems a national crisis to exist in conformance 
with this article, shall by concurrent resolution refer the question 
to the people. 

obit: Congress shall by law provide for the enforcement of this 
sec A 

Sec. 3. This article shall become operative when ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, 21 times in the history of our Nation we per- 
mitted the people to amend the organic law of the country by 
constitutional amendment. We allowed the people to decide 
whether or not they wanted national prohibition, and again 
whether or not they wanted to repeal the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Through our Agriculture Department, under the ad- 
ministration of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
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Act, we asked the farmers of the Nation by referendum vote 
to decide whether or not little pigs should be killed in the 
interest of controlled production. 

Certainly the fathers and mothers of sons who fight a war, 
the youth themselves who fight and die, and those who pay 
for a war should have something to say as to whether or 
not they desire to engage in foreign wars and sacrifice their 
young lives, 

This proposed amendment safeguards the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It provides for the convention plan of ratification or 
rejection to insure expedition. This is the type of amend- 
ment that was endorsed by the Democratic national conven- 
tion platform in 1924. This is the type of amendment that 
the late Senator from Wisconsin, the Honorable Marion La 
Follette, and thousands of leading citizens and organizations 
in this country, endorsed and for years fought for. 

THE CONGRESS OF ALL THE PEOPLE 


That this amendment was not permitted to be considered 
and voted upon constitutes a foul blot on our so-called repre- 
sentative form of government. Publicly from scores of plat- 
forms and in the past on the floor of this House I have 
stated that this is the Congress of all the people and not of 
any Executive, be he Democrat or Republican, or of any 
special group, and that when any group of people are press- 
ing for legislation, whether it be labeled sound or unsound, 
they are entitled through their representatives to have their 
legislation considered and to have their day in court. 

“PANAY” INCIDENT 

There are those who say that the Panay incident influenced 
many Members in voting against consideration of this resolu- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, the Ludlow war referendum and similar 
measures have been before the Congress the past 3 years. 
The Panay incident was closed officially, at least so far as the 
State Department was concerned, when Japan sent: her 
answer to the President’s message agreeing to indemnify in 
the form of damages for loss sustained, and submitted an 
apology for the conduct of the military aviators responsible 
for the bombing and sinking of this boat. But was the Panay 
incident closed? The motion-picture film reputed to have 
been made by one of the crew on this boat was seized upon 
as a juicy piece of war propaganda. Flown across the Pacific, 
it was met by a detachment of United States soldiers and 
escorted across the continent, as though it were a valuable 
piece of radium. With the permission of the United States 
Government, it was taken to eastern laboratories and ex- 
hibited; hundreds of reprints were made and released with 
the approval of the Government to be exhibited throughout 
the United States. What a break for the munition makers 
and the merchandisers of war. Can you not see them slap- 
ping each other's back and licking their chops in anticipation 
of another world war and the enormous profits usually accru- 
ing from such wars? 

It is reasonable to expect that more and more propaganda 
of this nature will flow shortly. Who will dare say that 
those who expect to profit by the next war did not arrange 
this Panay incident. The people now know that the Panay 
was conyoying Standard Oil tankers. This feature was de- 
leted from the film referred to, if it ever was a part of the 
film. But believe it or not, I was glad to have a friend of 
mine tell me that after leaving a theater in New York City 
where this film was shown he heard people say, To hell with 
this propaganda. We know what happened in the last 
World War. We will not be fooled again.” I hope to God 
the great majority of the American people will continue to 
feel that way about organized propaganda that sooner or 
later precipitates a war. I am fearful it will be otherwise. 
Any day we may expect to hear that an American battleship 
has been blown up. Perhaps from within, as it was rumored, 
of the Maine in 1898. Perhaps the munition makers may 
influence Japan or China, or some other warring nation to 
murder abroad some of our American citizens, thereby setting 
off the fuze to another world war. 


WAR PROPAGANDA 


Have we forgotten the false malice and horrible propa- 
ganda spread throughout the United States prior to our 
entrance into the World War. By newspapers, from plat- 
form and pulpit, we were told of the atrocities inflicted upon 
the suffering people of Belgium by the German soldiers. 
War propagandists were bold enough in that day to publish 
newspaper articles and pictures showing the German soldiers 
throwing babies in the air and catching them on their raised 
bayonets; pictures of German soldiers cutting off the hands 
of little children, stories and pictures of German soldiers 
rendering into grease and soap the bodies of Belgian soldiers. 

A few months before our entrance into the World War 
I heard the chief war propagandist of all time, the late 
Lord Northcliffe, British peer and owner of the London Times, 
deliberately tell these tales to an intelligent American audi- 
ence in my own city of Cleveland, Ohio. It was Lord North- 
cliffe who subsidized the American press and caused the 
spreading of the vicious propaganda which ultimately influ- 
enced the passions and hatred of American people to such an 
extent that they temporarily lost their reason and applauded 
our entrance into that terrible holocaust. 

THE PRICE WE PAID 

Time continued to march on. After the armistice Uncle 
Sam recovered from the debauch of war and took inventory. 
These authentic figures secured from governmental agencies 
are startling. Due to the World War 4,757,240 men were 
enrolled in our military and naval forces. One hundred and 
fifteen thousand five hundred men died in war service, 
206,000 were wounded. Up to October 31, 1937, 443,384 serv- 
ice-connected disabled veterans and dependents received 
$3,193,323,404.29. Up to October 31, 1937, there were 48,227 
men with non-service-connected disabilities. They and their 
dependents received $247,464,303.11, making a grand total 
of 486,611 veterans and dependents receiving $3,440,785,- 
707.40. Our total cost of the last World War up to January 
30, 1934, was $41,765,000,000. We loaned to our allies $12,- 
665,000,000. There still remains in uncollected war debts 


the staggering sum of $11,434,000,000. Since 1919 the Gov- 


ernment has given hospital treatment to 935,000 veterans. 
Greater than this material cost was our economic and social 


‘dislocation. Hardly a home escaped the ravages of that war. 


Our moral and spiritual developments, well advanced before 
April 1917, was cast aside in favor of the law of the jungle. 

What Member of Congress today does not come in con- 
tact many times a week with diseased, shell-shocked, and 
broken-down veterans of that World War, who plead for 
assistance, for work, for hospitalization, and for compensa- 
tion to sustain themselves and their families? Uncle Sam 
still keeps inventory. New pages are added daily—sordid 
exhibits of the misery, the pain, suffering, and death that 
still occur as the result of that war. We pay, and genera- 
tions yet unborn will continue to pay, for this colossal 
folly. 

What a pity this offering to Mars could not be utilized to 
relieve human suffering, to stamp out illiteracy, to promote 
education and culture, to prevent disease, to build homes, to 
wipe out unsanitary tenements, and for other activities de- 
signed to perfect a high standard of civilization, instead of 
a ruthless policy of destroying human lives and property. 

FAKE WAR PROPAGANDA EXPOSED 


Sir Phillip Gibbs, distinguished British journalist, after the 
armistice wrote a book entitled “Now It Can Be Told,” a 
book which exposed the false war propaganda. Other writ- 
ers and commissions appointed to investigate returned find- 
ing there was absolutely no evidence of atrocities of Ger- 
man soldiers toward Belgian soldiers as propagandized by 
Northcliffe and his kind. In fact, it was clearly proven that 
certain factories in England turned out wax models of muti- 
lated children charged to German soldiers. Photographs 
of which were made and scattered broadcast throughout the 
United States. 
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POLITICAL DECEPTION 

In 1916 Woodrow Wilson was elected on the platform “He 
kept us out of war.” History now reveals that even at that 
date “the die was cast.” Four months later the war reso- 
lution was passed by the Congress. Some of us had a suspi- 
cion months before April 1917 that we were destined to enter 
the conflict. A few weeks before our entrance into the war 
I presided at a mass meeting of several thousand citizens of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who had gathered to protest our entrance 
into the World War. Our guest speaker was the Honorable 
Oscar Callaway, at that time a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Texas. The local newspapers 
already subsidized by Northcliffe characterized this meeting 
as pro-German. 

After war was declared sponsors of this meeting were 
shadowed, their telephone wires were tapped, and their every 
move watched until the signing of the armistice. 

ESPIONAGE 

The American Protective League was formed by cheap 
pseudo patriots, who were too cowardly to go to war but 
spent their time smashing windows and tearing down signs 
in any business place that bore a distinct German name. 
These patriots, without legal writ of any kind, forced res- 
taurant and hotel keepers to eradicate the word sauerkraut, 
German fried potatoes, and so forth, from their menus. 
They searched men on the streets without authority and with 
full knowledge that they were over age to force them to show 
draft registration cards or receipts for Liberty bonds pur- 
chased, and in many instances throwing them in jail and 
detaining them for days at a time. 

POLITICAL THREATS 

The local political bosses whooped it up for the adminis- 
tration. Calls went out to slaughter at the polls every Con- 
gressman who voted against war. In the Twenty-first Ohio 
District Representative ROBERT Crosser, who had the cour- 
age to vote against conscription in the late war, was denied 
in the following primary campaign the right to speak on 
Democratic platforms. He was slandered in the public press 
as a coward, a traitor, a deserter of our beloved President. 
He was defeated in that election by a small margin. Time 
continued to march on. By the next election the truth about 
the war had dawned upon the constituents of Congressman 
Crosser and he was returned to Washington by a substan- 
tial margin. He has, thank God, continued to serve to the 
present hour. 

THE HONORABLE HERBERT S. BIGELOW 

Because he dared to exercise his constitutional right by 
arising in the pulpit of a church where he was pastor in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and protest against our entrance into the 
World War, Representative HERBERT S. BIGELOW, now a 
Member of this Congress from the Second District of Ohio, 
was taken by a group of filthy, low-down, masquerading 
patriots from Cincinnati, Ohio, to the lonely woods of Ken- 
tucky, tied to a tree, and beaten. Let me say to those Mem- 
bers of the present Congress who are unfamiliar with war 
propaganda, consult this individual and hear from his lips 
a historical but disgraceful fact of inflamed hatred under 
the guise of patriotism. 

TT CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 

Since the last World War a new generation has come to 
young manhood. Your boy and my boy. Youth always im- 
pulsive, seeking romance and adventure, only await a new 
edition of propaganda. The Yellow Peril“ is made to order. 
To November 30, 1937, approximately 1,906,500 American 
youths from poor families have been physically conditioned in 
our C. C. C. camps. They will form the nuclei of the new 
army to sail across stormy oceans; to live in filthy, vermin- 
infested trenches, to contract disease, to lose their limbs and 
their lives for the international bankers. 

What matter that their mothers entered the valley of the 
shadow of death to bring them into the world; what mattered 
that their parents sweated and slaved to secure them an edu- 


cation; what matters if the precepts of religion and obedience 

were instilled into their youthful hearts and minds. All of 

these vanish when the war drums are sounded and the war 

lords demand conscription of men for cannon fodder. 
SOLUTION 

We are speaking primarily only of foreign wars. In a de- 
fense war this Nation will ever stand united as one unit 
against a foreign foe. There is no alternative. Let us strive 
for these objectives: 

First. A strong national defense which is tantamount to an 
insurance policy against war. 

Second. Conscription of capital and labor, if we must have 
conscription of youth for cannon fodder. 

Third. Provide for a national referendum on foreign 
wars. 

Unless these objectives are attained the international 
bankers and munition makers will have their way. They will 
furnish the dramatics; they will set the stage. They have the 
scenery and the props. The slogan “For God and country.” 
The agencies at their command will be the platform, pulpit, 
radio, press, and screen. All of these will play their part in 
the drama to come flags, parades, confetti, martial music. 
Strike up the band—here comes a war. 


Homer Bassford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1938 


Mr, ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, and Members 
of the House, it is with a heavy heart that I rise in this 
House to mention briefly the passing of a great editor. On 
Monday of this week Homer Bassford died in St. Louis, Mo., 
at the age of 67. 

This great journalist began his remarkable career in 
Mexico, Mo., at an early age. He later became editor of the 
St. Louis Times, and after the merger of that paper with 
the St. Louis Star, he continued as a special writer on politi- 
cal, theatrical, and historical affairs with the St. Louis Star- 
Times. 

To all of us who hold public office there is something espe- 
cially sad in the passing of Homer Bassford. He was un- 
doubtedly one of the best-known newspapermen in the Middle 
West. He was a recognized authority on Missouri and St. 
Louis history and took a very special interest in the historic 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, of which his knowledge was 
unsurpassed. 

Mr. Bassford was not unknown in Washington. He was 
personally acquainted with Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, 
William Howard Taft, and Woodrow Wilson. His brother, 
Wallace, was at one time secretary to a great Speaker of 
this House, Champ Clark. 

Mr. Bassford’s knowledge and analysis of political ques- 
tions was unexcelled. While his astute criticism often fell 
heavily on many an officeholder, we could not but admire 
his sincerity and courage. By his fearless journalism he 
rendered a profound public service to the people of the 
Middle West. He ranks with the foremost newsmen of his 
day. He has done much to uphold and perpetuate the 
glorious tradition and ideals of the American press. 

The passing of Homer Bassford is an inestimable loss not 
only to the press and to all public officials but to the people 
of his native State and to all who knew him. 

Nothing more fitting can be said of Homer Bassford than 
the words he certainly heard as he passed into eternity: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


| 
| 
| 
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The Proposed Twenty-second Amendment of the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1938 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the steering com- 
mittee for the war referendum met in my office in the 
House Office Building and redrafted the proposed twenty- 
second amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 
The steering committee includes myself, as chairman, and 
Representatives Knute HILL, of Washington; HAMILTON 
Fis, of New York; SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, of Indiana; 
CAROLINE O’Day, of New York; GERALD J. BOILEAU, of Wis- 
consin; Hanorn Kxursox, of Minnesota; and HERMAN P. 
KOPPLEMANN, of Connecticut. 

The redraft preserves the principle of a referendum on 
foreign wars but takes cognizance of military expeditions 
that may be organized against the United States and recog- 
nizes our obligation to protect the Monroe Doctrine, suspend- 
ing the operation of the referendum in such instances. In 
essence, the proposal as redrafted gives the people of Amer- 
ica the right in a national referendum to register their 
decision as to whether American forces shall be sent overseas 
to fight in foreign wars. The revised text of the proposed 
constitutional amendment is as follows: 

Secrion 1. Except in case of attack by armed forces, actual or 
immediately threatened, upon the United States or its Territorial 
possessions, or by any non-American nation against any country 
in the Western Hemisphere, the people shall have the sole power 
by a national referendum to declare war or to engage in warfare 
overseas. Congress, when it deems a national crisis to exist in 
conformance with this article, shall by concurrent resolution refer 
the question to the people. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall by law provide for the enforcement of 
this. section. 

Sec. 3. This article shall become operative when ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution. 

We believe in the soundness and the eternal righteousness 
of this proposal. If it is not sound then the Declaration of 
Independence is not sound, for that immortal document 
declares that “All men are created equal’; and this amend- 
ment would make all men equal in reaching the most im- 
portant and tragic of all decisions—the decision that makes 
for peace or war. If it is not sound the Bill of Rights is 
not sound, nor is Abraham Lincoln’s conception of “Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people,” 
because this proposed constitutional amendment is conceived 
and nurtured in the same philosophy that brought forth 
those great ideals of free government. 

Today 188 Members of the House of Representatives, 
representing 50,000,000 people, have shown their faith in 
this proposal. Great reforms move slowly, but we believe 
we have made a valuable contribution to peace and have 
rendered a service to the cause of democracy in advancing 
this proposal. We believe that in the long sweep of years 
this proposal will be vindicated; that although years and 
even decades may intervene before those who have to fight 
and die may be allowed to render their verdict on partici- 
pation in foreign wars, they will ultimately attain that goal. 

We who are promoting this idea have no criticism of any- 
one. Ours is a united Nation, and in the face of a foreign 
foe it always will be united behind our President, whether 
the war power is vested in the people or is retained in the 
Congress. We know the peaceful purposes of our great 
President and his passion to keep us out of war. We believe 
the whole Nation is rejoicing over the admirable way Sec- 
retary Hull has handled the Panay affair; but, looking for- 
ward to the long vista of the future, we do believe most 
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sincerely that as a permanent policy in a matter so im- 
portant and vital as sending our boys abroad to die in 
foreign wars the people have an inherent right to express 
themselves in a solemn referendum and that they should 
be the jury. 

I predict that sometime this proposed twenty-second 
amendment, or its substance, will become a part of the 
Constitution of the United States. 


McCart et al. v. Indianapolis Water Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


MAJORITY AND DISSENTING OPINIONS OF SUPREME COURT 
IN “McCART ET AL. v. INDIANAPOLIS WATER CO.” 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp the majority 
and dissenting opinions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of McCart et al. v. Indianapolis Water Co., 
and I call especial attention to the notable dissenting opinion 
by Mr. Justice Black. a 

There being no objection, the decision was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


McCakr ET AL. v. INDIANAPOLIS WATER COMPANY (SUPREME COURT, 
JANUARY 3, 1938) 

The opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, is 
reported in 89 F. (2d) 522. 

The per curiam opinion of the Court and the dissenting opinion 
of Mr. Justice Black follow in full: 

“This suit was originally brought by the Indianapolis Water Co. 
to restrain the enforcement of an order of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana fixing a temporary schedule of rates pending 
the commission’s investigation. The district court of three judges 
(28 U. S. C. 380) denied an interlocutory injunction and the tem- 
porary rates became effective. The commission on December 30, 
1932, adopted a different and permanent schedule of rates to be 
effective January 1, 1933. The company then filed an amended and 
supplemental bill assailing those rates as confiscatory and invoking 
the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 
An interlocutory injunction was not sought and the case was prop- 
erly heard in the district court by a single judge (Indianapolis 
Water Co. v. McCart, 13 F. Supp. 107; Smith v. Wilson, 273 
U. S. 388; Stratton v. St. Louis Southwestern Rwy. Co., 282 U. S. 10; 
Healy v. Ratta, 289 U. S. 701). Pursuant to the commission's final 
order, the company filed the schedule of rates as prescribed, and 
these rates went into effect on January 1, 1933, and under that 
order have since been in effect without limitation of time. 

“The commission found that the fair value of the company’s 
pro as of November 1, 1932, was not less than $22,500,000, and 
that the income under the new rates would be ‘approximately 
$1,400,000, or a return slightly in excess of 6 percent’ on that 
amount. The district court appointed a special master, who re- 
ceived evidence between May 1, 1933, and August 10, 1933, and held 
a further and reopened session on October 18, 1933, when the 
hearing of evidence was closed. On April 18, 1934, the master 
offered to receive evidence as to the actual operations of the com- 
pany for 1933, but the respective parties informed the master that 
they did not desire to offer any such testimony. The master filed 
his report on May 18, 1934. The appraisals before the master were 
made as of April 1, 1933. He found the fair value of the com- 
pany's property to be $20,282,143 as of that date and also as of 
the time of filing his report. He estimated and found that the 
income applicable to return for the year 1933 and for a reasonable 
time thereafter would be $1,294,566.51. He concluded that the rates 
were not confiscatory. 

“After a hearing upon exceptions to the master’s report, the 
district court entered a final decree on November 29, 1935, dis- 
missing the amended and supplemental bill of complaint (13 F. 
Supp. 110). The court found that the value of the company's 
property was $21,392,821 as of April 1, 1933, and although the 
evidence of value had been addressed to that date, the court went 
further and found in its decree that this amount ‘was the fair and 
reasonable value thereof as of the time of filing the report of the 
special master herein and as of the date of these findings and 
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that such value will continue to be a fair and reasonable value 
of the plaintiff's used and useful property for a reasonable time 
in the future.’ The court adopted the finding of the master that 
the income would be not less than $1,294,566.51 for the year 1933 
and for a reasonable time thereafter. 

“Upon appeal, the circuit court of appeals, reviewing the evi- 
dence upon disputed points, found that there should be certain 
increases, amounting to $975,437, in the rate base, making it 
$22,368,258. The court observed that from April 1, 1933, the valu- 
ation date, to the date of the decree of the district court, Novem- 
ber 29, 1935, 32 months had intervened; that this period was no 
longer one for prophecy but had passed ‘from the field of specula- 
tion to one of experience’; and that experience had shown that in 
that period there had been ‘a constant and definite trend up- 
ward in commodity values’ (89 F. (2d) 522, 525, 526). With 
respect to income the court said that the amount found by the 
master for 1933 ($1,294,566.51) was about $57,000 higher than 
that indicated by the testimony of any witness, but the finding 
was not overruled in view of the failure of the company to take 
advantage of its opportunity to show the actual receipts and dis- 
bursements for that calendar year (Id., pp. 527, 528). Holding 
that the district court had erred in determining in its decree that 
the valuations as of April 1, 1933, were applicable to the date of 
the decree in November 1935 without taking appropriate account 
of changed conditions in the interval, the court reversed the 
decree and remanded the cause for further proceedings in accord- 
ance with the views expressed in its opinion (Id., p. 528). 

“Petitioners urge that the court of appeals has virtually re- 
quired the district court to find confiscation. We do not think 
that this is the necessary import of the opinion. The appellate 
court took judicial notice of an upward trend in prices but did 
not attempt to make a specific application of that trend. The 
reversal of the decree requires a hearing anew in the district 
court, and upon that hearing all questions pertinent to the issue 
of confiscation should be open. The economic changes to which 
bi? court of appeals has referred may affect income as well as 
values, 

“In the instant case we do not have a situation in which rates 
as fixed by a commission have been enjoined. Here the rates pre- 
scribed by the commission’s order have been in effect all through 
this litigation and are now in effect. A decree for injunction could 
operate only as to the future. Another special circumstance is 
that the decree of the district court expressly provided that the 
value it found was the value as of the date of the decree—November 
29, 1935—although the evidence before the court related to April 
1, 1933. A decree speaking as of the later date and operating 
thereafter should have a basis in evidence. On the hearing re- 
quired by the circuit court of appeals, the district court will be 
able to ascertain what have been the actual results of the com- 
pany’s business during the intervening years, and thus to base its 
decree upon known conditions as to those years, which may show 
clearly, in the light of the economic changes which have occurred, 
whether the prescribed rates are or are not of a confiscatory char- 
acter and whether an injunction restraining the enforcement of the 
rates should be granted or denied. 

“To leave no question as to the authority of the district court 
thus fully to rehear and determine the cause, the decree of the 
circuit court of appeals is modified so as to provide that the cause 
is remanded to the district court for further proceedings in con- 
formity with the views expressed in this opinion. As thus modified 
the decree of the circuit court of appeals is affirmed. 

“It is so ordered.” 

Mr. Justice Cardozo took no part in the consideration and 
decision of this case. 

“Mr. Justice Black dissenting. 

“I cannot agree that this cause, brought here by the Public 
Service Commission and the attorney general of the State of In- 
diana, should be sent back to the district court for a new trial. 
After an examination of the record, I am persuaded that the action 
of the court of appeals was wrong and that its judgment should 
not be affirmed either as rendered or in any modified form. The 
importance of the questions here involved leads me to set out 
some of my reasons for this belief. 

“Six years ago (1931) the city of Indianapolis filed a petition 
with the Public Service Commission of Indiana against the In- 
dianapolis Water Co., seeking a reduction of water rates for small 
consumers, The commission fixed the rates in December 1932. A 
master appointed by the district court reported that there was no 
confiscation, May 18, 1934. The district court held there was no 
confiscation, November 1935. The court of appeals found there was 
confiscation, March 1937. Now, January 1938, this court sends the 
case back to the district court for trial ‘anew.’ The cause goes 
back to the district court with the admonition from the court of 
appeals that a ‘general and t rise in prices should have 
been given effect in fixing a fair valuation.’ Amrmance of the 
court of appeals’ decree necessarily approves this statement, and 
this statement requires an increased valuation of the company’s 
property. Experience demonstrates that rate cases continue to 
come to this Court until final decisions are reached. If the second 
trial follows the course of the first, the case should return to this 
Court by 1943. However, it will now be the duty of the district 
court, in trying the case anew, to make a forecast as to probable 
commodity values covering this future period up to 1943 (McCardle 
v. Indianapolis Water Co., 272 U. S. 400, 408, 409). If its forecast 
should be wrong, the present case will be a precedent for reversing 
the cause in 1943 for still another trial. Sending the case back 
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indicates that the court of appeals was right in reversing the 
district court. 

“I believe the court of appeals was in error, that the evidence did 
not show confiscation, and I cannot agree to the action of the 
majority. This Court has announced the doctrine that the States 
have full and complete rights to regulate the rates of local intra- 
state utilities and that the Federal courts cannot and will not 
interfere with this regulation unless the rates are confiscatory. 
Purthermore, ‘upon that question (of confiscation) the complain- 
ant has the burden of proof, and the court may not interfere with 
the exercise of the State's authority unless confiscation is clearly 
established’ (Los Angeles Gas & Elec. Co. v. Railroad Commission, 
289 U. S. 287, 305). The judicial function does not extend beyond 
the decision of the constitutional question. Unless, therefore, 
the water company satisfactorily overcame the presumption that 
the rate set by the commission is not confiscatory this Court should 
not invade the constitutional sphere of State rate regulation (Chi- 
cago and G. T. R. Co. v. Wellman, 143 U. S. 339). 

“I cannot say that the evidence in the district court ‘compelled a 
conviction that the rate would prove inadequate’ (Galveston Elec. 
Co. v. Galveston, 258 U. S. 401); or that the rates were ‘palpably 
and grossly unreasonable’ (San Diego Land Co. v. National City, 
174 U. S. 750); nor was the evidence suficient to overcome the pre- 
sumption that the rates, as fixed by the commission and reinforced 
by the judgment of the master and the district court, were not 
confiscatory. (Darnell v. Edwards, 244 U. S. 564, 569). 

“The master reported the value of the company’s property to be 
$20,282,143 as of April 1. 1933. December 1935 the district court, 
after a review of the evidence and the report of the master, re- 
fused to enjoin the enforcement of the rates fixed by the commis- 
sion. That court excluded from consideration for rate-making 
purposes a group of farms owned by the company and estimated 
by the master to have a value of $264,050, but increased the mas- 
ter’s estimate of the value of ‘water rights’ to $500,000. Evidence 
having been given of the ‘reproduction value’ of the company's 
property, the district court increased by $1,333,333, the master’s 
‘estimate’ of the ‘estimated cost’ of labor necessary to ‘reproduce’ 
the company’s property; it raised the master’s total ‘estimate’ of 
this wholly imaginary reproduction from $20,282,143 to $21,392,821. 

“March 23, 1937, 6 years after the city of Indianapolis had origi- 
nally initiated its efforts to obtain a reduction in water rates, the 
court of appeals reversed and remanded this cause. In doing so, 
it ordered that the company’s Indiana farms be included in the 
total valuation upon which the people of Indianapolis must pay the 
company an income; added $361,308 to the ‘estimate’ of the master 
and district court for ‘undistributed construction costs;’ and raised 
‘going value’ $250,079. 

“The principal reason given for the reversal, however, was that 
general price levels had risen, during the 32 months intervening 
between the date at which valuations were fixed (April 1, 1933) to 
the date of the district court's decree (November 29, 1935). Look- 
ing at price-index figures, the court of appeals decided that prices 
had ascended about 25 percent during that period and that if the 
district court had given proper consideration to this increase in 
determining the value of the company's property, that court would 
have found that the rate fixed by the commission was ‘clearly 
confiscatory.’ 

“One month and three days, however, after the price-index 
method had been used by the court of appeals in finding the 
Indianapolis water rates confiscatory, this Court, in the case of Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio (301 U. S. 
292), struck down a reduced telephone rate fixed by the Ohio Public 
Service Commission. The people of Ohio were deprived of the ben- 
efit of a reduced telephone rate because the decision of the public 
service commission rested upon price indices. Yet, if the district 
court follows the opinion of the court of appeals which is here 
affirmed, the people of Indianapolis will be deprived of a reduced 
water rate because a price index, not introduced in evidence, indi- 
cated to the court of appeals that the valuation fixed by the district 
court was wrong. This opinion of the court of appeals as to value 
is not repudiated by the affirmance. The majority does not reverse 
the court of appeals’ finding of confiscation. 

“I cannot agree that the district court should be reversed for fail- 
ure to prophesy the exact future course of commodity prices. The 
legal knowledge of few judges is such that they can accurately fore- 
see and forecast all price fluctuations. In the delays incident to 
rate litigation it is probably true that prices will fluctuate many 
times between the beginning of a litigation and the time when the 
cause is won, lost, or abandoned. 

“It has now been more than 5 years since the commission fixed a 
valuation for this waterworks property, and it has been more than 
4 years since the master reached his conclusion. If it requires 4 
more years for this case to return to the court of appeals, there can 
be no doubt but that some price index can be found to show other 
changes in prices. Such a result will add still further to the con- 
fusion and chaos of judicial rate making. I believe it forecasts a 
day when the present long delays in rate regulation will be endless. 

“The city of Indianapolis should not be subjected to another 
trial unless this Court believes the rates to be confiscatory. 
When the district court tries the case anew it will be constrained 
to follow the decision of the court of appeals that a ‘general and 
persistent rise in prices should have been given effect in fixing 
a fair valuation.’ In the meantime, can a judge be found who 
can accurately divine all future prices of commodities to be used 


for imaginary reproductions of this company's property? 
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“I believe this cause should be brought to a conclusion at this 
time (see Knoxville v. Water Works Co., 212 U. S. 16; also McCardle 
v. Indianapolis Water Co., 272 U. S. 400, 420). My belief 
that the court of appeals should be reversed is strengthened by 
a study of the record in the case of McCardle v. Indianapolis 
Water Co. (272 U. S. 400), of which record we take judicial notice 
(National Fire Insurance Co. v. Thompson, ete., 281 U. S. 331, 336). 

“For the first hundred years of this Nation’s history, Federal 
courts did not interfere with State legislation fixing maximum 
rates for public services performed within the respective States. 
The State legislatures, according to a custom which this Court 
declared had existed ‘from time immemorial’ (Munn v. Illinois, 
94 U. S. 113, 133) decided what those maximum rates should be. 
This Court also said that ‘for protection against abuses by legisla- 
tures the people must resort to the polls, not to the courts’ (Id., 
p. 134; see Peik v. C. etc. R., 94 U. S. 178). It was not until 1890 
that a divided court finally repudiated its earlier constitutional 
interpretation and declared that due process of law requires 
judicial invalidation of legislative rates which the courts believe 
confiscatory (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. Co. v. The State 
of Minnesota, 134 U. S. 418). The dissenting Justices adhered to 
the long-existing principle that regulation of public utilities was 
a ‘legislative prerogative and not a judicial one’ (Id., Bradley, J., 
dissenting, 461). 

“From Anis 3 in 1890, supra, has come the doctrine that 
the Federal courts have jurisdiction to determine whether a rate 
fixed by a State for a purely local utility is confiscatory. This 
doctrine does not purport to give to Federal courts more than the 
limited jurisdiction to determine whether a given State rate is so 
low as to be confiscatory. 

“The determination by the court of appeals that the rates in the 
present case are confiscatory can only be supported, if at all, by 
giving undeserved weight to evidence given to support the ‘repro- 
duction cost’ theory. The experience of the people of Indianapolis 
in their efforts to obtain fair and reasonable water rates from 
this company which has long had a monopoly in their community, 
discloses what appears to me to be the complete unreliability of 
the ‘reproduction cost’ theory. Wherever the question of utility 
valuation arises today, it is exceedingly difficult to discern the 
truth through the maze of formulas and the jungle of meta- 
physical concepts sometimes conceived, and often fostered, by the 
ingenuity of those who seek inflated valuations to support exces- 
sive rates. Even the testimony of engineers, with wide experience 
in developing this theory and expounding it to courts, is not in 
agreement as to the meaning of the vague and uncertain terms 
created to add invisible and intangible values to actual physical 
property. Completely lost in the confusion of language—too fre- 
quently invented for the of confusing—commissions and 
courts passing upon rates for public utilities are driven to listen 
to conjectures, speculations, estimates, and guesses, all under the 
name of ‘reproduction costs.“ In the testimony of professional 
witnesses employed by the litigants, courts listen to guesses about 
‘going value,’ ‘undistributed construction costs,’ ‘water rights.’ 
(Compare: and the conclusion of the court below rested 
upon that most unsatisfactory evidence, the testimony of expert 
witnesses employed by the parties." Knorville v. Water Co., 
212 U. S. 1, at 18; ‘While the experts representing the opposing 
interests were thoroughly competent and of high standing, the 
wide differences in the results reached led the commission to the 
irresistible conclusion that each was not unmindful of his client’s 
interest. Plymouth Electric Light Co. v. State, 81 N. H. 4. To 
these perturbing tendencies, all operating to weaken the persuasive 
force of their (expert) opinions, there must be added still another, 
that of interest or bias, conscious or unconscious.’ Dayton Power 
& Light Co. v. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 292 U. S. 290 
at 299. ‘Skilled witnesses come with such prejudice on their minds 
that hardly any weight should be given to their evidence.’ Apple- 
ton Water Works Co. v. R. Comm., 154 Wis. 121 at 154.) This 
Court has even said, ‘Reproduction value, however, is not a matter 
of outlay but of estimate, and proof of actual expendi- 
tures originally made, while it would be helpful, is not indis- 
pensable’ (Ohio Utilities Co. v. Public Utilities Comm. of Ohio, 
267 U. S. 362). Courts have gone further and further away from 
considering cost in determining the value of utility property. The 
cost of this company’s property apparently was given little weight 
in previous litigation which came to this court. (See McCardle v. 
Indianapolis Water Co., supra.) This company’s property was 
valued by this Court at $19,000,000 in the prior litigation, although 
the commission's valuation was $16,495,000. It is interesting to 
note what this property valued at $19,000,000 actually cost. 

“The record in the McCardle case, supra, showed: That the 
property was bought at a judicial sale in 1881 by the present com- 
pany at a cost of not more than $535,000, the purchase being 
financed by a sale of bonds; that apparently no cash was paid for 
the $500,000 face value of stock issued at that time; that the 
maximum book value of the company’s assets on December 31, 
1923, was $9,195,908, but a witness called by the commission testi- 
fied that the company’s records disclosed the actual book value of 
the property used for the public convenience to be only $7,967,649; 
that from 1881 to December 31, 1923, stockholders’ average annual 
net profits were $189,255; that practically all of the added book 
value was the result of additional investments financed by bor- 
rowing and not by investment by stockholders; that no other in- 
vestment was made by the stockholders in the company since 
1881, but in 1909 a write-up of $5,556,071.85 was made on the 
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beoks by virtue of which a common-stock dividend of $4,500,000 
was declared in 1910, making the total common stock $5,000,000; 
that the $5,000,000 stock was thereafter carried on the books of 
the company; that the stockholders not only paid no additional 
money for stock, but that the profits made by the company be- 
tween 1881 and 1932 were not reinvested in the company but 
were substantially all drawn out in dividends. The books of the 
company indicate that the company spent for additions between 
1881 and December 31, 1923, $8,112,399, but the books also show 
that on December 31, 1923, the outstanding indebtedness of the 
company on which it paid interest was $8,231,000. During the 
Same period, from 1881 to December 31, 1923, the books showed 
available for dividends $8,337,232.74. Dividends paid out were as 


follows: 
ane ao soe —— he: $4, 585, 533. 50 
Bond dividends__ 3, 000, 000. 00 
iret dike 320 T eee! A Ee 4, 500, 000. 00 
Total dividends paid between 1881 and Dec. 
7 .. ß = aie Ss 12, 085, 533. 50 


During the same period the record shows that interest was paid 
by the company on the bonds issued to the stockholders as divi- 
dends and that interest amounted to $3,076,250. 

“It thus appears from the books that the stockholders received 
an average of practically 38-percent profit on $500,000 from 1881 to 
December 31, 1923. 

“This Court found in the McCardle case that the company was 
entitled to a rate based on a $19,000,000 valuation as of December 
31. 1923, although the record indicates: That the total actual in- 
vestment made by the company up to that time was less than 
$9,000,000 and was not stockholders’ investment but was substan- 
tially all borrowed money; that the stockholders apparently had 
made no investment unless (which is very doubtful from the rec- 
ord) they paid for the $500,000 stock in 1881; and that the stock- 
holders had received the following percentage of return on com- 
mon stock on a $500,000 valuation for the 5 years preceding this 
$19,000,000 appraisal: 


Percent 
TED ATAN EES E E a ES S DS D E EN e 69 
a u AR e aE a a A IS AS TE 75 
BSC ERIN E PALU E oa RE LR Paes Bake SE E E 
122 i ERTS EET a EPE E D EER COMM SE Pio T 96 
TOT eres ages ee ernie ae eed ee A E 96 


“While it is difficult to find in the present record what addi- 
tional investments have been made since the $19,000,000 appraisal, 
it does appear that the commission found that the books of the 
company showed an additional investment of $6,661,292. If this 
is added to the 1923 book value, it would appear that there is a 
possibility that when the appraisal in this cause was made, there 
may have been between $13,000,000 and $16,000,000 invested 
through the company’s borrowing activities. But the indebted- 
ness kept pace with the investments and was $13,746,900 at this 
time. The district court is now reversed, however, because the 
court of appeals found that rates based on an obviously inflated 


value of $21,392,821 fixed by the district court would confiscate 


the property of the company’s stockholders. 

“There is a marked disparity between the actual cost of this 
company’s property and its imaginary ‘reproduction value.’ I shall 
comment upon a few of many reasons for this disparity. 

“First, the so-called water rights—the company takes the posi- 
tion that water rights should have been valued at about $2,000,000. 
Expert witnesses for the city valued these rights from nothing to 
$75,000, and expert witnesses for the company at $1,000,000 or 
more. This illustration is typical of the wide variations in expert 
evidence on ‘reproduction cost’; it is a typical ‘estimate.’ The 
company claims that the element of greatest value in the water 
rights is the ‘diversion right.’ This ‘diversion right’ is based, 
in part, on the theory that for a long number of years the com- 
pany has diverted water from the White River. According to one 
theory, it is claimed water which would otherwise flow down- 
stream is diverted by the company; that the Tom Taggart Park in 
Indianapolis might possibly be injured by this diversion (but the 
city has not complained); that the stream offers possibilities of 
scenic beauty if there were adequate water and if it should be 
made suitable for navigation by small pleasure craft. It does 
not appear that this formula evolved as a result of anyone's ex- 
pressed or frustrated desire to sail this stream. From the pos- 
sibility, however, that the stream could be used for this purpose 
if imaginary people should so desire, an ima damage to 
these imaginary sailors is discovered. Based upon this potential 
menace to these imaginary people and their imaginary desire to 
use this stream, an imaginary value of $200,000 is suggested as 
the cost which the company might incur in discharging its imag- 
inary duty to improve the stream for these imaginary sailors. 

“It is difficult to believe that such concepts of property can 
establish clear proof that the Constitution of the United States 
has been violated. Nor do I believe that, even if the people 
of Indianapolis and the surrounding community have permitted 
the water company to use this stream for a public service, there 
has been a grant of a prescriptive property right which can be 
capitalized by the company, in order to exact higher water rates 
from the very people who granted the privilege. 

“If the company had made actual investments in its property 
between 1933 and 1935, resort to illusory property concepts would 
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not be necessary. Clearly, it would be entitled to a reasonable re- 
turn upon such actual investments. Such is not the case. The 
order for a new trial is not based on a claim that the company 
has invested even one additional dollar. It is not claimed that the 
company bought additional land; added an inch to any of its 
dams; extended its distribution pipes; improved its filtration sys- 
tem; or purchased one additional piece of property. 

“This Court has frequently declared that in reaching a conclu- 
sion as to a reasonable rate, the public must be considered as 
well as the stockholders and bondholders. (See Covington, etc., 
Turnpike Co. v. Sandford, 164 U. S. 578, 587; Chicago and G. T. 
Railroad Co. v. Wellman, supra, 346.) The doctrine against 
confiscatory rates is based upon the theory of protecting the right 
of bondholders to their interest and that of stockholders to a 
fair return upon the value of their actual investments. While 
this matter has been confused by the ‘reproduction cost’ theory, 
the fact remains that, as applied to corporations, it is the interest 
of the stockholders and bondholders which the due-process 
clause protects. 

“The evidence in this case clearly establishes that the bond- 
holders have never been, and are not now, in any jeopardy as to 
their interest payments. In the ap the record of 
stockholders’ dividends since the $19,000,000 valuation. Since the 
approval of a $19,000,000 valuation on this company’s property 
Was made, dividends were paid as follows: 


23388 


825 
88888888 


“‘Surely before the courts are called upon to adjudge an act of 
the legislature fixing the maximum passenger rates for railroad 
companies to be unconstitutional, on the ground that its enforce- 
ment would prevent the stockholders from recieving any dividends 
on their investments, or the bondholders any interest on their 
loans, they should be fully advised as to what is done with the 
receipts and earnings of the company; for if so advised, it might 
clearly appear that a prudent and honest management would, 
within the rates prescribed, secure to the bondholders their inter- 
est and to the stockholders reasonable dividends.’ (Chicago and 
G. T. Railway Co. v. Wellman, supra, 345.) In view of these divi- 
dends on this stock of uncertain cost, these stockholders were in 
no imminent peril because of the district court's valuation of more 
than $21,000,000. 

“This case is an illustration of the almost insuperable obstacles 
to rate regulation today. It involves a single company supplying 
water to a single community. It does not present the difficulties 
of a far-flung utility system covering much territory with many 
separate creatures. Nevertheless, this particular case has 


already consumed more than 6 years and is apparently destined to 
remain suspended for 6 more years. The following illustrate the 
delays in rate litigation: ` 


January 1929 
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Ottinger b. Brooklyn Union 3 years 5 months. 
Gas Co, (272 U. 8. 579). 
0 b. Kings Count) do- Do. 
ting Co. (272 U 
579). 
e e bo le prs: 
— De J 
Patterson v. Mobile Gas | August 1922. April 1926_...... 3 years 8 months, 
Co, (271 U. S. 131). 
MecCardle v. Indianapo) 2 years 11 months, 
Water Co. (272 U. 8. 400) 
e UREA ered 3 years 7 months. 


“See also Brandeis, J., concurring, St. Joseph Stock Yards Co. v. 
United States (298 U. S. 88 et seq.). 

“Lindheimer v. IHinois Bell Telephone Co. (292 U. S. 151). 
Commission’s order made 1923; cause last appeared in this Court in 
1933 


“Ohio Bell Telephone Co. v. Commission (301 U. S. 292). This 
case started before the commission in 1921. By 1931 the Com- 
mission announced its tentative order; 1934 the Commission made 
what purports to be a final valuation. April 1937 this Court 
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returned the cause for further action. More than 2,000 pages of 
records and exhibits appear in this Court in the appeal. 

“This case was first heard by the Public Service Commission. 
Evidence and arguments were there introduced and the questions 
of value, rates, etc, were fully explored. Thereafter the com- 
mission which had been specially created by the State of Indiana 
to investigate such cases rendered its decree. 

“Next the case was investigated by a master in the district 
court. This court has admonished the lower court that a master 
should be appointed for such purposes (Chi., M. & St. P. R. Co. v. 
Tompkins, 176 U. S. 167). Extensive hearings before the master 
produced voluminous testimony at tremendous expense to the 
litigants. While this expense may appear on the books of the 
company, it will ultimately be borne by the consumers. 

“After the master heard the evidence, it went to the district 
court for a third review. Thereafter it appeared in the court 
of appeals, where it was again reviewed. Since it has come to 
this Court I believe that the ends of justice require that it be 
concluded. History indicates that if it is not concluded, this is 
not likely to be the last journey made by the cause from Indian- 
apolis to Washington. Litigation cost in rate regulation today 
constitute a heavy burden. 

“In the main, the dispute in this case, as in most rate cases, 
revolves around ‘intangibles’ and ‘reproduction costs.’ 

“ ‘Intangibles,’ as expounded by hired experts in rate litigations, 
might well be defined as ‘properties’ that can neither be seen nor 
touched and which can rarely be understood. They can have little 
meaning when applied to property which is not for sale but for 
use. These property concepts are so uncertain, tenuous and elu- 
sive that no two witnesses give them the same value except on 
occasions when several witnesses have been employed by the same 
litigant. (For example, in the McCardle case, supra, the highest 
estimate was three times as great as the lowest. See Brandeis, J., 
dissenting, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Service 
Commission (262 U. S. at 299).) 

“Witnesses in the present case varied as to ‘organization’ costs 
from $81,000 to $325,000. Experts differed as to ‘going value’ be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $2,700,000 and on water rights from nothing 
to $2,000,000. 

“Such differences are not exceptional. They occur in most 
cases that have reached this Court which involve expert appraisal 
of such phantom concepts of property. 

“The estimates made by witnesses of ‘reproduction costs’ of 
pipes for this waterworks system strikingly illustrate this method 
of valuation. A company estimated that the reproduction 
cost of the company’s ‘main’ pipes, as of 1923, was $7,024,289. In 
this guess it was assumed that the pipe had a life of 125 years 
and that ‘as a matter of fact, it does not wear out in use.’ If 
these pipes last 125 years, the reproduction-cost theory will sub- 
ject the water consumers of Indianapolis to innumerable increases 
in the price of water during the next century. Experts can 
undoubtedly be found who will testify from time to time during 
the coming century that the hypothetical digging up of old pipes 
and the hypothetical laying of hypothetical new pipes will con- 
stantly increase the hypothetical reproduction value of pipes. In 
fact the actual pipes will not be dug up. They will continue to lie 
untouched and at rest—under the soil. 

“Under this reproduction-cost theory, the constitutional water 
rate in Indianapolis must fluctuate during the next century with 
the price of cast-iron pipes. One of the principal elements of the 
so-called reproduction value in this case is this very pipe. I do 
not believe that the constitutionality of action by a sovereign 
State of this Union is dependent upon the market fluctuations of 
cast-iron pipe. 

“Testimony was given in this case as to the ‘reproduction cost’ 
of a canal used by the water company. The State of Indiana con- 
structed this canal for navigation purposes a hundred years ago. 
Some years after its completion, it was obtained by the Water 
Works Co. of Indianapolis and while the record is not clear, the 
price might have been as great as $35,000. When the reorganiza- 
tion of the company occurred in 1881, this canal was placed upon 
the books of the present company at $50,000. It remained on 
the books at this figure until the write-up in 1909 which preceded 
the $4,500,000 stock dividend. At that time, it was hoisted to 
$1,773,874. By 1911 this same canal apparently was carried at 
$2,746,538. In the rate valuation case in 1923 experts of the com- 
pany valued it at more than $3,000,000. Extensive testimony has 
been given in this and the McCardle case, supra, concerning the 
‘reproduction value’ of this canal. The expert who was ‘reproduc- 
ing’ the canal in 1923 ‘assumed a similar set of conditions to those 
existing at the time the canal was originally constructed.’ In other 
words, the witness took himself and his staff back a hundred 
years to the conditions that existed in Indiana at the time and 
place of the construction of this State navigation canal. Thus 
pro, himself back into history he found that the water con- 
sumers of Indianapolis should pay to the present owners of the 
canal 6 percent income on more than $3,000,000. I cannot sub- 
scribe to the belief that it would violate the Constitution of the 
United States for the State of Indiana to deny the company 6 per- 
cent income on a still higher valuation of a canal that never at 
the outside, cost the company more than $50,000. The question in 
the federal courts in connection with rates is not what would be 
a reasonable rate to be charged by such a company, but it is 
limited wholly and exclusively to a decision as to whether or not 
a rate will confiscate the property of the company. The evidence 
in this case is not so ‘compelling’ as to justify a reversal of the 
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district court’s valuation, which valuation itself, necessarily con- 
tains a finding of value far in excess of what this canal cost or 
what it is reasonably worth. In a dissenting opinion by certain 
commissioners of the Public Service Commission of Indiana in the 
McCardle case, they said: 

Would any reasonable man entertain the proposition of du- 
plicating the canal, if a new waterworks system were to be con- 
structed in Indianapolis? Certainly not. 

In the estimated reconstruction new cost there is the highly 
fancied estimate of the cost of duplicating the canal as it was 
constructed 90 years ago. It would be just as germane to the 
ascertainment of the actual value of the petitioner's property 
used and useful in the present water service of Indianapolis to 
indulge in a magnified imagination of the expense of repopulating 
the canal banks with the Indians.’ 

“The State of Indiana did not appeal from the judgment of 
the district court. We, therefore, are not called upon to decide 
whether the rates now in force are so extortionate as to confiscate 
the property of the consumers. The company appealed from the 
district court seeking a higher valuation. The court of appeals 
decided that the company was entitled to a higher valuation. 

“As a reason for reversing and remanding this cause, the ma- 
jority opinion points to the fact that no interlocutory injunction 
has been issued. I believe that the fact that no injunction was 
issued after the Public Service Commission of Indiana, the master 
in the Federal court, and the district court had all found that 
the rates were not confiscatory, is but an added reason why this 
court should not agree to overturn that finding and should re- 
verse the cause, It will be wholly impossible, in my judgment, 
for any trial court to try this cause again free from the plain 
implication, in the action of this court, that the value of the com- 
pany’s property should be found to be are 25 percent 
greater than $22,000,000. How can any trial court ignore the 
tact that the court of appeals has indicated a strong belief that 
the value should be raised 25 percent? How can any trial court 
escape the conclusion that an injunction should now be issued to 
prevent the enforcement of the rates that have been in effect? 


“There is nothing strange or unusual about the decree of the 
district court fixing a value as of November 23, 1935, as well as of 
April 1, 1933. Any other action by the court would have gone 
directly in the teeth of the plain mandates of this court in other 
cases. Not only was the district court compelled to attempt to find 
the value as of 1933 and as of 1935, but under the opinions of this 
Court it was necessary that it attempt to lift the veil of the future, 
peer into its mysteries, and determine the value of the company’s 
propery for a reasonable time after 1935. Its action was dictated 

y the command of this Court that ‘an honest and intelligent fore- 
cast of probable future values made upon a view of all relevant 
circumstances is essential.’ Southwestern Telegraph Co. v. Public 
Service Commission, 262 U. S. 276, 288. If this language was not 
sufficient as an imperative admonition for the judge to become a 
prophet, there was the statement made by this Court in connection 
with the appraisal of this particular company’s property in Mc- 
Cardle v. Indianapolis Water Co., 272 U. S. 400, 408, 409, that, ‘It 
must be determined whether the rates complained of are yielding 
and will yield * a reasonable rate of return on the value of 
the property at the time of the investigation and for a reasonable 
time in the immediate future.’ Surely it is not a ground for revers- 
ing the cause now that the district court has followed these instruc- 
tions. Is the majority overruling these cases? Must the district 
court, when the case is tried ‘anew,’ obey the former mandates ‘to 
prophesy’ or does the opinion of the majority mean it should not 
prophesy? If the trial court does prophesy, and human fallibility 

rings error into the prophecy, will this Court again 6 years hence 
reverse and remand for another trial ‘anew’? I believe this affirm- 
ance adds additional uncertainty to the existing chaos of rules and 
formulas created by judicial pronouncement in the field of rate 
litigation. I further believe it to be wrong to send this case back 
for another trial, because I believe the record affirmatively shows 
that the consumers of water in Indianapolis are already compelled 
to pay an unjustifiable price for their water on account of previous 
judicial overvaluation of this property. 

“I believe the State of Indiana has the right to regulate the 
price of water in Indianapolis free from interference by Federal 
courts. The courts did not deny this right to the States for the 
first hundred years after the adoption of the Constitution (Munn 
v. Illinois, supra). But even under the comparatively recent doc- 
trine purporting to give Federal courts jurisdiction to invalidate 
rates fixed by a State, Iam of the opinion that the Federal courts 
have no jurisdiction to proceed in this cause. I base this belief 
on the record which does not show clearly that the stockholders of 
the Indianapolis Water Co. have ever made any substantial in- 
vestment which could be confiscated. I further believe that the 
evidence does not clearly establish that the rates fixed by the Com- 
mission will fail to provide an income amply adequate to pay all 
interest on the company’s funded debt and provide for more than 
a 6-percent profit on any actual value in excess of the borrowed 
capital remaining unpaid. I, therefore, believe that this Court 
should order this cause dismissed for want of jurisdiction or that 
the judgment of the circuit court of appeals should be reversed 
and the opinion of the district court dismissing the company’s 
bill should be affirmed. 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY FRANCIS B. SAYRE IN THE NEW YORE TIMES, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 9, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article which appeared in the magazine section of 
the New York Times on last Sunday, entitled “To World 
Peace—Through World Trade,” by Dr. Francis B. Sayre, 
Assistant Secretary of State, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, January 9, 1938] 
TO WORLD PEACE—THROUGH WORLD TRADE—OUR PROGRAM OF AGREE- 
MENTS, SAYS SAYRE, MEANS BUILDING A FOUNDATION TO SUPPORT 
GOOD WILL 


(By Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State; chairman, 
executive committee on commercial policy) 

In every country today people are longing for a world of stability 
and order in which social advance and business enterprise can be 
made secure against the anarchy and profound tragedy of war. 
The recent announcement of trade-agreement negotiations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States has been seized upon 
as the harbinger of new hope to a discouraged world. Is such 
hope justified? 

The real significance of an Anglo-American trade agreement lies 
in its importance as a major step in the American trade-agree- 
ments program for opening up markets and liberalizing trade 
practices throughout the world. It will mean that a significant 
effort by our country to meet the disastrous effects of the break- 
down he international trade in 1929-32 is proving intensely 
practical. 

1. One of the fundamental reasons for the passage of the Trade 
Agreements Act was dire domestic need. Between 1923 and 1933 
the trade highways of the world had become blocked with im- 
passable barriers. During those years the value of American 
exports fell from $5,157,000,000 to $1,647,000,000. The resulting 
repercussions throughout our domestic economy threatened 
disaste 


T. 

The United States must normally sell abroad about three-fifths 
of its cotton crop, a fifth of its wheat, two-fifths of its 
leaf tobacco, a third of its lard, a third of its rice, almost 
half of its dried fruits, as well as enormous quantities of auto- 
mobiles, agricultural and other machinery, typewriters, radios, and 
the like. Every loss of a foreign market means reduced American 
employment, reduced domestic purchasing power, economic disloca- 
tion, and suffering. If, for instance, the sales abroad of American 
cotton are seriously curtailed, not only are cotton planters, pickers, 
ginners, and transport workers thrown out of work, but cotton 
markets at home are flooded with unsalable surpluses and cotton 
eee forced down to levels which work disaster throughout 

e ; 

It was indeed enlightened self-interest for the Nation that led 
Congress in 1934 to pass the Trade Agreements Act for the purpose 
of expanding foreign markets for the products of the United States. 
The success of the measure has been very marked. Since its 
passage 16 trade agreements have been made with countries whose 
trade embraced about 38 percent of the total foreign trade of the 
United States, 

By means of these agreements trade barriers have been reduced 
and valuable concessions obtained. We are regaining foreign mar- 
kets once lost and are in the process of building up new 
ones, Whereas the total foreign trade of the United States with 
non-trade-agreement countries increased in 1936 over 1935 by 9.2 
percent, that with trade-agreement countries increased by 18.2 
percent. Whether measured in dollars and cents profits to Ameri- 
can producers, in increased employment for farmers and factory 
workers, or in increased pay rolls and consequent higher domestic 
purchasing power, the trade-agreements program has already con- 
tributed substantially to American economic recovery. 

Closely interknit with the whole trade-agreements program is 
the farm problem. The heart of the American farm problem is 
simple to state. Our soil produces greater amounts of staple 
crops than we can sell in our own country. How can farmers get 
paid for these surpluses? In other words, how can farmers engaged 
in producing surplus crops secure an adequate living wage? 
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From the long point of view, the only thoroughly satisfactory 
and sound solution is the building up of increased markets at 
home and abroad for our agricultural surpluses. For the achieve- 
ment of this objective one method currently proposed is to in- 
crease our exports through the payment of export subsidies. But 
practical experience in numerous countries which have adopted 
export subsidies has shown that this method creates more prob- 
lems than it solves. Export subsidies are powerless to move exports 
in the face of foreign quota restrictions, import licenses, ex- 
change controls, and antidumping laws; unless accompanied by 
crop-restriction measures they tend to stimulate production and 
thus intensify the problem; and they constitute an uneconomic 
giving away of our substance to foreign nations for less than cost. 

The most practical and hard-headed way to find increased mar- 
kets at home and abroad is to remove or reduce the excessive and 

y unjustifiable trade barriers which since 1929 have 
been disastrously blocking the trade highways of the world. This 
is precisely the objective of the trade-agreements program. 

Yet the amazing fact is that some farm organizations have been 
persuaded to oppose the trade-agreements program in the belief 
that trade agreements have been the cause of an undue increase of 
agricultural imports—and that these imports have somehow in- 
jured the farmer. The truth was never distorted in a stranger 
way. As a matter of fact, as cold statistics show, increased agri- 
cultural imports during 1936 and 1937 were due hardly at all to 
trade agreements but to the unprecedented droughts of 1934 and 
1936 and to returning economic ty. 

The increases, made up for the most part of wholly noncom- 
petitive products (such as coffee, tea, rubber, and silk), of feed- 
stuffs necessary to farmers because of drought shortages and of 
commodities untouched by trade agreements and coming in over 
our tariff wall, did not in fact depress farm incomes or injure 
farmers. The figures show exactly the reverse—that increasing 
imports went hand in hand with rising farm prices and still more 
rapidly rising farm incomes, 

Much of the current misunderstanding of the trade-agreements 
program and a large part of the opposition against it rests upon 
the same widespread and deep-rooted fallacy which has so misled 
certain farm groups. It is often supposed that every dollar’s worth 
of imports displaces an equal amount of American production. 
The “buy American” movement rests squarely upon this hoary 
fallacy. The National Grange at its last convention placed itself 
on record that “the American market should be restored to the 
American farmer. * * * Imports should be limited to those 
things which he cannot supply.” 

The fundamental falsity of such conceptions is the notion that 
@ market remains static or fixed. In truth, markets rapidly ex- 
pand and contract with available purchasing power. The prac- 
tical way to secure increased markets is not to shut out all im- 
ports so as to obtain 100 percent of a shrunken domestic market 
but to expand vigorously the domestic as well as the foreign mar- 
ket through increased pay rolls and incomes due to stimulated 
trade. 

Cheddar cheese, which has been a spear point of criticism by 
opponents of trade agreements, furnishes an excellent example. 
In 1932 American producers enjoyed 99.84 percent of the domestic 
market. But at that time Cheddar was selling for only 10 cents 
a pound, and the gross income of the industry was but $37,000,000. 
In 1936, after the Canadian trade agreement had come into force, 
some Canadian cheese came across the border, so that the share 
of the American producers in the American market was reduced 
to 97.78 percent. But Cheddar consumption rose to an all-time 
high and Cheddar prices rose to an average of 153 cents. The 
gross income of the industry in the United States increased to 
over $75,000,000. In 1937 it was running even higher. 

Similarly, during the crop year of 1933-34, total farm income 
throughout the country was $6,128,000,000 (exclusive of benefit 
payments). In 1936-37, in spite of increased agricultural imports, 
it rose to $9,050,000,000. 

The solution of the farm problem will never be found in em- 
bargoes against im . Embargoes strike untold injury by in- 
evitably cutting down export markets. The only real salvation for 
the farmer, as well as for the industrialist, lies in expanding his 
markets and in increasing the general purchasing power—and this 
comes only through stimulated trade and reduced trade barriers. 

If we can sell abroad more bales of cotton and more automobiles, 
cotton pickers and automobile factory workers in the United 
States can and will buy more shoes, more meat, more butter than 
they otherwise could. Moreover, automobile factories will be 
buying iron and other raw materials from every section of the 
country; and this in turn will mean increased pay rolls and in- 
creased purchasing power in every place from which they buy. 
Workmen in these places will in turn buy goods coming from 
still other sections of the country. Each sale of surplus prod- 
ucts abroad creates a chain of economic transactions within the 
country, the total effect of which is to increase purchasing power 
beyond the volume represented by the original sale; and increased 
purchasing power is what makes prosperity. Trade increases em- 
ployment creates profits and raises the general level of well- 


If the domestic consumption of some commodity thus increases 
by, say 100,000 units, we can well afford an increased importation 

„ Say 10,000 units, for our domestic producers will be selling 
90,000 more units than before. 

It must not, therefore, be supposed that the result of a trade 
agreement is to build up our export production by the sacrifice 
of our nonexporting producers. Were that the result, trade agree- 
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ments would work positive injury. Much, it is true, depends upon 
the skill and care of the negotiators. In our 16 trade agree- 
ments to date we have successfully stimulated exports in those 
commodities in which we can obtain the greatest return and em- 
ploy large numbers of American workmen; and the carefully con- 


„ through skillfully formulated trade agreements the 
flow of trade can be stimulated and increased in both directions, 
economic activity will increase on both sides of the water in 
greater volume than that represented by the export-import 


not through killing all foreign trade by embargoes. The truth is 
simple to state—but apparently most difficult to understand. 

The American trade-agreements program is the most construc- 
tive and practical effort being made today to stimulate trade and 
thus to increase purchasing power at home and abroad. It is 
functioning extraordinarily well. 

The importance of the British trade agreement in this program 
is manifest. Taken together, the export and import trade of the 
United States and the United Kingdom constitute almost 30 per- 
cent of total world trade. Great Britain furnishes our largest 
export markets. In 1936 she bought from us goods to the value 
of $440,122,000, or 17.9 percent of our total exports. Furtherm 
British markets are largely agricultural. Great Britain cannot 
produce sufficient food and agricultural supplies for her own needs. 
United States agricultural exports to the United Kingdom for the 
year 1936 totaled $245,067,000. These represented approximately 35 
percent of our agricultural exports to all markets. Omitting cot- 
ton, we sold to Great Britain in 1935 over half of our total agri- 
cultural exports. 

A second profound misconception which marks much of the 
opposition to the American trade-agreements program is the cur- 
rent belief that because the benefit of concessions granted in a 
trade agreement is extended automatically to other nations we 
are therefore giving away something for nothing. The most- 
favored-nation principle is attacked as a Santa Claus policy. 

Such a notion rests upon ignorance and misconception. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. We do not in fact extend 
trade-agreement concessions to third nations gratuitously and 
for no return. We give such concessions to third nations only in 
return for their extending to us all the benefits of concessions 
which they have granted or may in the future grant to all other 
nations. In other words, we give minimum-tariff treatment and 
freedom from discrimination in return for minimum-tariff treat- 
ment and freedom from discrimination. To nations which fail to 
give us these we do not extend trade-agreement concessions. 

Any other policy would force us to discriminate against nations 
not discriminating against us. In fact, equality of commercial 
treatment to all nations extending the same to us has been the 
fundamental cornerstone of American foreign commercial policy 
every since the days of George Washington. 

It is a policy which under the trade agreements program has 
proved exceedingly profitable. Under it we secure the benefit of 
all tariff reductions and trade concessions granted by trade-agree- 
ment countries to all other nations. And, as experience has 
proved, these benefits and assured freedom from discrimination are 
of enormous value in dollars and cents to American trade. 

As applied to our imports the pursuit of this policy has affected 
approximately $30,000,000 worth of trade; in return it has safe- 
guarded and benefited at least $265,000,000 worth of American 
exports. In other words, it is a 9 to 1 bargain in our favor, 
figures which should make it obvious that the application of the 
most-favored-nation principle in connection with the trade agree- 
ments program has not involved any undue generosity on the 
part of the United States. 

The significance of the most-favored-nation policy, however, 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. It is profound and 
world-wide. 

A nation’s foreign commercial practice may be based in whole 
or in part upon either of two conflicting policies. The one is 
for a nation to extend exclusive preferences to other nations in 
return for exclusive preferences given to it. The other is for a 
nation to extend trade concessions equally to all nations which 
do not discriminate against it. 

The first policy, which is being followed today by certain im- 
portant nations and which is constantly being advocated by in- 
fluential groups in our own country, is characterized by compensa- 
tion and clearing agreements, by strict regimentation of imports 
and exports, and by a constant effort to equalize the value of ex- 
ports and imports with each country. It results unavoidably in 
disastrous in international trade. Since every prefer- 
ence given exclusively to one nation constitutes a discrimination 

50 or more other nations, the policy of preferential trading 
imescapably engenders constant retaliation, ever-mounting trade 
barriers, uneconomic and sudden shiftings of trade channels, and 
unceasing economic warfare. It is a policy which sets the stage 
for war. 

The second policy, based on avoidance of discrimination and 
equality of treatment to all who give the same in return, makes 
for economic peace and stability of international commerce. It 
leads to a gradual lowering of trade barriers throughout the world 
since every concession granted to one nation is granted to all who 
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follow a similar practice; and this, of course, makes for increased 
international trade. 

This second policy is the one which generally prevailed ampng 
all nations prior to the World War. It still constitutes the basis 
upon which is conducted the major part of the trade of the world. 
But since the World War, and especially since the last depression 
set in, under the drive toward economic nationalism, international 
preferences and discriminations have notably increased. Smaller 
nations have been drawn within the orbit of great powers following 
this policy; and once a nation has granted to another an exclusive 
preference it is thereafter unable to grant to others full equality 
of treatment. Thus, a battle royal threatens in each country and 
throughout the world between the two conflicting policies. 

Of one fact we can be sure. Since each of the industrialized 
nations must obtain raw materials and foodstuffs from abroad and 
must sell abroad its processed goods if it is to continue its eco- 
nomic existence and maintain its standard of living, nations, what- 
ever policies may be adopted, cannot stop trading. World trade 
is as inevitable as the rising and falling of the tide. 

It is equally clear that the policy of economic nationalism and 
trading in exclusive preferences, with its inevitable concomitants 
of quota restrictions, import permits, exchange controls, and the 
like, constantly tending as they do to throttle and kill international 
trade, cannot ultimately dominate the world. With the same in- 
evitability which characterizes the unfolding of a Greek tragedy, 
such policies as threaten world trade must ultimately collapse. 
The policy of equality of treatment and liberalization of world 
trade must ultimately prevail. 

It is, therefore, of crucial importance that the United States 
continue to follow and support the only really practicable policy 
upon which world trade can be built. It is also of high conse- 
quence that the nations possessing the greatest world markets 
should together wholeheartedly support and promote that policy. 
Any different course spells explosion. Were the policy of pref- 
erences and discriminations, and their companions, economic na- 
tionalism and autarchy, to become even temporarily dominant, 
the world would have to arm for economic battle more bitter than 
any it has yet known. That is the pathway leading down to 
economic chaos and ultimate war. 

Through our trade-agreements program, in which an Anglo- 
American trade agreement is a step forward of the utmost im- 
portance, the policy of nondiscriminatory commercial treatment 
is being str ened throughout the world, and firm foundations 
are being laid for economic recovery and peace. Future history 
hangs in the balance. 

If we are to have prosperity in the United States and in the 
world, we must have peace. And we shall never be secure in 

unless and until sound economic foundations are built for it. 

Modern industrial nations cannot in fact cut themselves off from 
commercial intercourse with the rest of the world and maintain 
adequate standards of living. The damming up of unsalable sur- 
pluses and the ruinous cost of domestically producing goods which 
the Nation is economically unfitted to produce are bound to drive 
down living standards to unbearable and provocative levels. Great 
walls are outlived survivals of an earlier civilization. Today thor- 
oughgoing national isolation is not humanly possible. 

To its proponents economic nationalism appears to point the way 
to increased national welfare through escape from dependence upon 
others. But, in fact, as experience is tragically proving today, it 
leads to lowered standards of living and increased costs of produc- 
tion which militate powerfully against the national welfare and 
which are highly provocative of war or revolution. No modern in- 
dustrial nation can survive economically without heavy importa- 
tions from abroad of various indispensable commodities. If ready 
access to these through the ordinary processes of trade is denied 
because of the growth of economic nationalism, the drive toward 
armed conquest and imperialism becomes well-nigh irresistible, 
Uneconomic trade barriers forge the thunderbolts of war. 

The American trade-agreements program means building the 
kind of foundations upon which alone the peace of the world can 
rest. Upon the outcome of the program may hang the welfare or 
the tragic suffering of millions yet unborn. 


This Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW TORK SUN, JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very interesting article pub- 
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lished in the New York Sun of January 8, 1938, entitled 
“This Crisis.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Sun, January 8, 1938] 
THis CRISIS 


Where do we go from here? 

That is the present problem. 

It is not so important that we should seek to fix the blame for 
the continuance of the depression of the early 1930’s or for the 
existence of this immediate crisis. Nor is it wise that we should 
spend any of our already depleted energies in debate as to whether 
we are now in a major depression or merely in a minor recession. 
The fact is that the situation is bad. Our only concern should be 
what we intend to do about it. 

If we accept the soundness of this reasoning, we well may pause 
to take stock of our difficulties, to seek the reasons for their exist- 
ence, and to decide wherein lies their solution. Then, and only 
then, may we act with that confidence which is born of a knowl- 
. 5 827 our objectives and of the course by Which they are to be 


For a definition of our difficulties it will be sufficient to say that 
they constitute the distressing economic condition brought about 
by a decline in business. 

Investigation of the causes will require considerable study, al- 
though the determination of these causes involves little more than 
a consideration of our history for a decade or so. 


THE PAST 


In America the years 1923-27 were years of reasonable content= 
ment and productive work. The World War, like all wars, had 
diverted the Nation to wasteful, nonproductive employment and 
at its close had brought a depression, as all wars do. A period 
followed, of which 1923-27 was a part, in which the people were 
occupied in filling the void created by the war and its depression, 
Their task was to make up for lost time in supplying delayed needs 
and also to capitalize on the advances of science and invention in 
meeting new ones. More and better houses, more and better auto- 
mobiles, more and better radio sets, more and better food, clothing, 
necessaries, and luxuries—such was the order of that era. 

Work was plentiful and the rewards were high enough to permit 
a gradual and general accumulation of wealth which, not consumed 
immediately, was set aside for the creation of new wealth. These 
savings, or reserves, are what we call capital, the real measure of a 
country’s wealth and the power which generates industry. A con- 
siderable part of this capital was needed and was used to supply 
the demand for the replacement of worn-out and obsolete ma- 
chinery and factories and for the building of additional machinery 
and factories. Thus absorbed, this capital lost its liquid quality 
and became fixed capital. In other words, it was locked up in 
enterprises from which returns might not be expected until the 
future, Also involved in this process was the destruction of the 
capital represented in the plant which was being replaced. Such 
change and destruction is desirable, even inevitable, if there is to 
be advancement. It takes place only in ve countries 
where it brings about transitions such as those from the stage 
coach to the airplane and from the quill to the comptometer. 

Thus the advance of 1923-27 was nothing unusual. It was only 
the repetition of the history of . However, in such times 
an element of grave danger exists in the matter of the derange- 
ment taking place in capital. Caution and sound judgment are 


prevalent the debauch of progress ensues, to end in what is called 
& depression. 

For want of a better name the depression, which began with the 
stock-exchange crisis late in 1929, is known as the secondary post- 
war depression. However, it requires tortuous reasoning to trace 
back its causes a dozen years to the World War. A more satisfac- 
tory explanation might be this: 

A period of reconstruction was mistaken for the beginning of an 
age of never-ending prosperity whereupon it degenerated into one 
of speculation with general of the laws of economics 
and of common sense. As a result credit was abused, interest 
rates were lifted by speculative demands to heights injurious to 
legitimate business, fictitious values took the place of real ones, 
private and public extravagance became commonplace, producers 
turned speculators, and, as usual, thievery and unethical practice 
were rampant. Even the most sensible of our citizens were swept 
along by the tide to some degree of overaction. Worst of all, 
perhaps, the Federal administration added to the severity of the 
final reckoning by its complacency and by its talk of the abolition 
of poverty and of the dawn of an overabundant life for all and 
for all time. In due course too much of the country’s capital was 
destroyed or wasted or found its way into fixed capital of both 
good and doubtful character. A limit was reached to borrowing, 
colossal and ill-advised loans abroad, became questionable, and 
overexpansion exhausted itself. The day of adjustment arrived 
and the adjustment was as violent as the excesses which had occa- 
sioned it. Values fell from their fantastic plane to depths below 
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their real ones, speculators were ruined and pulled down others 
with them, progress was stopped, and business was slowed to the 
pace of filling only immediate and necessary consumption. 

Government and people alike had brought the misery by aban- 
doning the old, the tried, and the true precepts of commerce and 
finance. 

Let us consider for a moment the situation in 1932. This was 
the third year of the depression, and it was at its worst. For all of 
that at least 40,000,000 of the country’s 50,000,000 workers had 
employment. Industry, having saved billions for this rainy day, 
was spending these billions to keep the wheels turning until, as 
was inevitable, new capital was produced and a new era of progress 
set in. The political party which won the election of 1932 recog- 
nized in its platform that recovery was to be accomplished by 
work, saving, prudence, and a strict adherence to the laws of 
economics. It condemned the heresy of spending one’s way out 
of debt. It pledged to the country the immediate and drastic 
reduction of Government expenditures, the maintenance of the 
national credit by a balanced Budget, a sound currency to be pre- 
served at all hazards, and a competitive tariff. This orderly, 
orthodox program was not followed. Its abandonment has been 
excused on the grounds that an emergency arose in 1933 in which 
it was imperative that an indefinite number of persons be saved 
from starvation. However, before accepting this excuse we should 
remember that 1930, 1931, and 1932 were depression years in which 
the emergency, if anything, was more acute than it was in 1933 or 
1934 or 1935. Let in those early and most severe years of the 
depression people did not starve and we were not compelled to give 
up safe and sound principles in order that they be fed and 
sheltered. 

THE PRESENT 

The proposition is set forth here, subject to proof, that our 
present crisis is due to the derangement of capital, the destruction 
of capital, and the waste of capital in a war in which we have 
been engaged for the past 5 years. 

This war has been none the less real although there has been 
no smell of gunpowder, no slaughter of men. It has been a war 
waged for a two-fold purpose, first, the conquest of the depression, 
and, secondly, the down of the systems of economics and 
Government under which this Nation had operated from 1789 to 
1933 


War may be good heroics, but it is bad economics. War is the 
greatest destroyer. It brings depressions; it does not cure them. 
And yet this country has been fighting a campaign the object of 
which has been the increase of wealth by the employment of 
weapons designed to destroy wealth. 

It is history how the emergency was declared; how capital, 
labor, and agriculture were mobilized by decree; how the gold of 
the country was seized; how a host of officers were recruited for the 
Federal service; how the drums rolled; and how a spirit swept 
through the land, not unlike a hysteria which brooks no opposi- 
tion. And lest anyone might think that this writing is a far- 
fetched analogy it is recommended that he consider the expendi- 
tures of the Government and the method of financing them during 
the past 4 years. 

In times of peace a government’s revenue usually is sufficient to 
meet its expenditure. In times of war “governments are both un- 
willing and unable to increase their revenue in proportion to 
the increase of their expense. They are unwilling, for fear of 
offending the people, who by so great and so sudden an increase 
of taxes, would soon be with the war, and they are 
unable from not well knowing what taxes would be sufficient to 
produce the revenue wanted.” In this last clause do we not see 
the reason why time and again in the past 5 years estimates of 
a balanced Budget have gone awry? 

Since a government has to have the money to prosecute a war 
vast sums are obtained mostly by borrowing and perpetual funding 
with as much of an increase in taxes as can be imposed. 

During the World War, for the years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 
the fiscal record of the United States Government was as follows: 


The result was a deficit of $23,045,000,000. However, it should 
be borne in mind that in the year 1920 the Budget was balanced 
with receipts of $6,695,000,000 and expenditures of $6,482,090,191. 

During 4 years of peace, the years of 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927 
the fiscal record of the United States Government was as follows: 
FT $14, 115, 000, 000 
15, 884, 000, 000 

The result was a surplus, a saving of $1,769,000,000, to be used 
in helping to pay the deficit of the World War. 

During the war on the depression, for the years 1934, 1935, 1936, 
and 1937 the fiscal record of the United States Government was as 
follows: 

POODE test tee ͤ— 91,08, 000, 00 
16, 488, 000, 000 

The result was a deficit of $15,117,000,000. It should be borne 
in mind in this instance that despite taxation of wartime volume 
the Budget was not balanced in 1937 or 1938, that it will not be 
balanced in 1939, and that we can have no certainty that it ever 
will be balanced in a straightforward manner. 

If we have not been at war, are not at war today, then our Gov- 
ernment is spending on a wartime basis and is taxing on a war- 
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time basis. In the war prosperity years of 1918-19 the United 
States Government transported 2,000,000 men to France, equipped 
and, supplied them, brought them back and at the same time 
financed the Allies. For these two years the Government collected 
in taxes $8,817,000,000. In the years 1936-37 the Government col- 
lected in taxes $9,410,000,000, which is $593,000,000 more than the 
taxation of 1918-19. 

Proceeding to the proof of the proposition that capital has been 
deranged, it is submitted that this has been accomplished, in 
part, by the devaluation of the dollar and by the arbitrary increase 
in the prices of gold and silver. It is an economic truism that “to 
make any sudden change in the price of gold and silver, so as to 
raise or lower at once, sensibly and remarkably, the money price 
of all other commodities, requires such a revolution in commerce 
as that occasioned by the discovery of America.” It is another 
truism that a nation’s wealth is not measured by the amount of 
gold it possesses. And it is historical fact that “a legislature, for 
the benefit of debtors, might pass laws staying the collection of 
debts, or a despot might declare that 50 pleces of money should 
be regarded as equal to 100 * * * but neither of these measures 
would cure a depression. They might relieve debtors and injure 
creditors, but could not set the wheels of industry in motion.” 

We need not be concerned here with why we did these things 
or the weight of the compulsion to do them. Our interest lies 
in the results they have produced. By suddenly and remarkably 
increasing the price of gold and silver we did raise remarkably the 
money price of agricultural products but—and this is most im- 
portant—we also raised the money price of all other commodities. 
We are the only Nation in the world which holds that gold is 
worth $35 an ounce and silver worth 77.57 cents or 64.64 cents an 
ounce. Consequently we alone are the buyers at these prices, and 
they have brought a deluge of gold and silver which overwhelms 
us. We did not intend this because we were arrogantly con- 
fident, against the weight of all sound economic that 
what we suffered from was an insufficient world supply of gold. 
We have seen the money price of wheat rise to $1.61 a bushel, of 
corn to $1.58 a bush, of cotton to 15.25 cents a pound, and of 
livestock to $28. It may be soundly maintained that such prices 
are too high, yet they might have gone to much greater heights 
without any attempt to control them because of the political 
motives involved. On the other hand, when, in accordance with 
natural laws, the money prices of copper and steel and the costs, 
including labor, of manufactures began to rise we have witnessed 
at JN to bring them down or to keep them at arbitrary 
e : 

The spring of 1937 is not so far distant but that we may recall 
vividly how the mere rumor that the United States was to reduce 
the price of gold caused a crisis in the money markets of the 
world; how official words and actions stopped the race of other 
commodities to catch up with gold and wheat. And it is a matter 
of record how our corner in gold and silver has upset the cur- 
rencies of other countries. 

In passing we might consider here the rather prevalent opinion 
that a too-rapid rise in prices is the reason for our crisis. This 
would seem to be stating an effect rather than a cause and only 
1 back to the question, What prices and what has caused their 
rise 

The derangement of capital has been further accomplished by 
the abolition of specie payments, by the inflationary features of 
the actual devaluation of the dollar to 59 cents, and the author- 
ized further devaluation by 15 percent (with the issuance of bil- 
lions of dollars of silver certificates) at the discretion of the 
Executive. To say that the Executive has not used this power or 
to promise that it will not be used, simply begs the question. 
While the power exists it will remain a danger sign to all who 
would make contracts covering any length of time. 

Capital has been deranged by enormous Government spending. 
In the past 5 fiscal years the Government has spent $16,000,000,000 
more than its income. Not one penny of these $16,000,000,000 
represented real wealth, that is wealth which had been earned by 
useful production. Not one penny of these $16,000,000,000 repre- 
sented even nominal wealth, that is wealth in the form of cur- 
rency, metallic or paper. Each penny of these $16,000,000,000 
represented nothing more than an I O U. All that the Govern- 
ment has done has been to plaster a mortgage of $16,000,000,000 
on wealth that is yet to be produced. Identically as the specu- 
lators abused credit in 1929, the Government has discounted the 
future and has gambled that the dawn of a new era of never- 
ending prosperity would permit the payment of these I O U's 
without inconvenience. And, again as in 1929, these billions in 
paper, representing wealth to be produced in the future, if ever, 
have come into the market to compete with that wealth which has 
been earned and is being earned by wage earner and investor, 
by worker and employer alike. This competition, this prospect 
of an evergrowing debt, which, added to the old makes a total of 
more than $40,000,000,000, the interest on this debt and the extraor- 
dinary taxation of the times—these are factors which not only 
impede and divert capital but which discourage it as well. 

As to proof of the destruction of capital these citations are 
offered: The plowing under of wheat and cotton, the killing of live- 
stock, and the fostering of policies in industry whereby prices were 
to be raised by limiting production and competition. This was 
done, once more against the weight of facts, because we had 
partly attributed our distress to low prices and to surpluses. 
Admittedly today some portion of our population, the most pessi- 
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mistic estimate puts it at one-third, is in need of food, clothing, 
and housing. It does not stand to reason that higher prices for 
these necessaries, to say nothing of the destruction of them, will 
put them within reach of those who require them. And “to say 
that general overproduction is possible is to allege that the human 
race can create more than it can use, and that men love to toil 
rather than to enjoy, deductions contradicted by all experience.” 
We have had, too, that destruction of capital by natural causes, 
such as droughts and floods. 

The proof that capital has been wasted is to be found in the 
extravagant spending of the Government. The extent of this ex- 
travagance is a matter of dispute, but no one denies that there 
has been some amount of it. However, it cannot be said that 
the extravagance has been entirely that of the present administra- 
tion. It began in the previous one and, as heretofore stated, was 
made an issue of the 1932 campaign which was carried by the 
party which pledged itself to reduce Government spending by at 
least one-quarter. In the 8 years ending June 30, 1938, our Gov- 
ernment will have spent $53,800,000,000—the National Government 
alone, not the States or their subdivisions. Whatever part of these 
billions has been thrown away, put into undertakings which have 
failed, used to cause a scarcity in commodities or impounded in 
needless works—that part is wasted capital. It must be paid for 
in taxation out of the earnings of the people, present earnings and 
earnings still to be produced. 

In summing up this phase of our proposition it should be said 
that the derangement, waste, and destruction has affected both 
circulating and fixed capital. By circulating capital we mean the 
materials, or their equivalent in money, necessary for our every- 
day wants. Proof is self-evident that taxes are whitling away 
the purchasing power of the wage earner. There is this new in- 
strument, the sales tax, which in New York City alone takes more 
than $50,000,000 a year. There is this other new instrument, com- 
monly called the social-security tax, but which is on the statute 
books as an income tax on the wages of those who work only in 
industry and trade and as an excise tax on their employers. This 
tax, it is reckoned, now nets a billion dollars a year, and while we 
know that this money is being spent and I O U's issued against 
it, which is not exactly earmarking, we are not dealing here with 
the purpose of this tax. We are calling attention to the effect of 
the withdrawal at this time of circulating capital from that class 
of our population which admittedly is very. much in need of it, 
The workings of high tax rates, methods of taxation, and of in- 
creasing debt have been such as to make uncertain the returns on 
fixed capital and to divert investment from it into tax-exempt 
Government and State securities and into speculation in gold and 
commodities. 

We proceed now to the proof that the breaking down of our 
aon of economics and government has a bearing on this present 
crisis. 

The fighting of the American Revolution and the founding of 
the Government of the United States were outgrowths of a line of 
political reasoning, a philosophy, which maintained that all men 
possessed the inalienable right to life, liberty, and property. Gov- 
ernment had no power to infringe upon these rights. Its author- 
ity was not absolute, it was definitely limited. To emphasize this 
doctrine, and at the same time provide every possible safeguard 
for these rights of the individual, the separation of the powers of 
the Central Government was written into the Constitution of the 
United States, establishing three district branches—the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial—each as a check upon the other, 

In keeping with this political and ethical viewpoint, the eco- 
nomic reasoning behind the formation of our Government was that 
of the Physiocrats. Their doctrine, one which preaches competi- 
tion, individual effort, and noninterference by the government, is 
known generally as the doctrine of laissez faire, meaning, “Let us 
alone,” and referring to governmental intervention in matters 
which are held to be the individual’s sole concern. The founders 
of the American Government subscribed to this school of thought, 
which presupposes the existence of a divine or natural order 
which humans cannot alter. “The state should protect life, 
liberty, and property; the individual, knowing his own interests 
best, would act more in accordance with the law of nature than 
would the government.” 

These systems of political and economic principles came into be- 
ing in rebellion against the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
and against the doctrine of mercantilism, which held that the 
state should exercise unlimited and arbitrary jurisdiction over 
industry and trade. They met their great test in the American 
Revolution and in their incorporation in the American Constitu- 
tion. Except in the matter of tariffs and some injections of mer- 
cantilism, the philosophy of individualism was held to quite rigidly 
in the United States from 1789 to 1933. 

A change came in 1933, when by word and by action the Fed- 
eral administration challenged individualism and set about to 
substitute for it the philosophy of governmental domination of 
the economic life. The methods which the administration has 
followed were laid down in a paper and read before the American 
Economic Association in December 1931, entitled “‘The Principle 
of Planning and the Institution of Laissez Faire.” The author of 
this program subsequently became one of the most influential 
members of the administration. It is true that when questioned 
by a committee of the United States Senate he denied that he 
believed in the planned economy that he had outlined in his 
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treatise, saying that he had spoken “purely as a scientist and 
an analyst of the m.” However, it is equally true that in a 
footnote in the publication of his treatise this economist wrote: 
“I believe that the world awaits a great outpouring of energy so 
soon as we shall have removed the dead hand of competitive 
enterprise * This is one of the basic reasons why the 
prospect of a planned economy is so congenial to every other hope 
and belief I have.” In brief, this Principle of Pl calls for 
the abolition of private business and the profit motive, advocates 
coordination of industries by the Government, management of 
them by the Government, the fixing of prices and the control of 
production, also by the Government. 

For the moment we are not concerned with the merits or the 
advantages of the principle of planning or of the institution of 
laissez faire. We start from the fact that any change in the 
form of government of a nation disrupts the capital and the 
economic body of that nation. Then it devolves upon us to prove 
that such a change has taken place in the United States. As 
proof there is submitted a record of some of the principles of 
p! which have been applied in this country and the man- 
ner in which they have been applied. The quoted matter is from 
the treatise referred to. 

“e + * the use of undistributed-profits funds must be con- 
trolled. Any system of planning would have not only to hedge 
them about with restriction, but to direct their uses—if by that 
time it had not been made impossible for them to be accumu- 
lated.” This theory has been put into practice in the tax on 
undistributed profits, the tax on capital gains and in the admin- 
istration of the regulation of the securities exchanges. 

“The first series of changes will have to do with statutes, with 

constitutions and with government. The intention of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century law was to install and protect the principle 
of conflict. * * This, if we begin to plan, will require the 
laying of rough, unholy hands on many a sacred precedent.” We 
have witnessed the surrender of Congress of its powers to originate 
legislation and to control the public purse. We have witnessed also 
the attempt to enlarge the Supreme Court so that its interpreta- 
tion of fundamental law should correspond to the interpretation of 
the executive department. 
“We shall also have to give up a distinction of great consequence 
* * between private and public or quasi-public employments. 
There is no private business, if by that we mean one of no conse- 
quence to any one but its proprietors; and so none exempt from a 
compulsion to serve a planned public interest.“ We have witnessed 
the regimentation, supposedly emergency, of private business under 
the N. R. A. We still witmess the control of agriculture under 
processes akin to the A. A. A, and also the entrance of the Central 
Government into the public-utilities field on a gigantic scale. 

“Furthermore, we shall have * * to recognize 
that the States are wholly ineffective instruments for control.” At 
least a dozen citations are at hand in which the executive depart- 
ment has reiterated this proposition of the impracticability of 
carrying out the provisions and the spirit of the Constitution as to 
the use of powers not yielded to the Central Government. 

“Planning implies guidance of capital uses; this would limit 
entrance into or expansion of operations. Planning also implies 
adjustment of production to consumption; and there is no way of 
accomplishing this except through a control of prices and of profit 
margins.” We have witnessed the attempt to bring agricultural 
prices to a parity with non-agricultural prices of a certain date, 
which implies of course, the control of non-agricultural prices at 
a certain fixed level. The examples of N. R. A. and of credit control 
also apply here. 

“+ + * there is undoubtedly some need for haste if change is 
to come peaceably.” Here also a dozen citations may be had of the 

of the point of haste by the executive department. 

This concludes the enumeration of what are offered as the 
factors which have brought about an economic crisis by reason 
of their effects on the Capital of the Nation. To repeat—and it 
scarcely seems there has been no attempt to weigh the 
value of these factors or the necessity of their having been called 
into use. Thus far all that has been done has been to state 
them and to submit proof that such factors of their very nature 
alone lead up to an economic crisis. 

If the natural order had been permitted to prevail since 1932, 
the American people would have been enjoying today a much 
higher plane of living than was theirs in 1927 or 1929. To dispute 
this statement is to deny the complete evidence of history. It is 
quite correct to say that our national income has increased from 
$38,000,000,000 in 1932 to sixty-eight billions in 1937. But this 
hardly gives the full picture. In 1927 our national income was 
seventy-nine billions and in 1928 it was eighty-five billions, in the 
old dollar of 100 cents. Thus today our national income is eleven 
billions less than in 1927 and seventeen billions less than in 1928. 
And, most important, there are today 11,000,000 more persons to 
share this lowered income because in 1927 our population was 
118,000,000, and today it is 129,000,000. There is less nominal 
wealth, which is money, and there is less real wealth, which is 
production of useful things, for the 129,000,000 in 1938 than there 
was for the 118,000,000 in 1927. And there is $25,000,000,000 more 
of debt to be carried. We have failed to advance for 8 years, and 
this means that the better part of a decade has been taken out of 
the progress of 50,000,000 workers. Why? For the answer we go 
to one of the great thinkers of all times, who tells us: “A people, 
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it appears, may be progressive for a certain length of time and 
then stop. When does it stop? When it ceases to indi- 
viduality. * * Whatever crushes individuality is despotism, 
by whatever name it may be called.” 


THE FUTURE 


When we have arrived at an understanding of our condition it 
follows that we should consider what we intend to do about it. 
There are those in high quarters who insist that our problems are 
such as never have been encountered in the history of the world, 
that this is a new epoch, and that new methods in government 
and in economics are required for the changes that it has brought. 
It would be well that we analyze such argument because it has a 
tone of conviction, coming as it does from persons whose positions 
of authority give them access to the channels of publicity. 

Be it our currency, our industries, our agriculture, our trade, 
our working hours, our wages, or our children—the change which 
is held out to us carries with it some measure, and usually the 
full measure, of control by the central government. If we should 
grant, which no student of history will, that our times have no 
parallel, we may inquire into these methods of State control which 
are called new. Then we find that 600 years before the birth of 
Christ, Solon, in Athens, devalued the currency, lowered the rates 
of interest, and regulated the trade and the agriculture of the 
state. Four hundred years before the discovery of America, Wang 
An-shih, as State councilor of China, inaugurated the policy of 
an ever-normal granary. It was his philosophy that the clothing, 
feeding, and housing of the people was the duty of the govern- 
ment. He instituted a state monopoly in agriculture to lighten 
the burden of the farmer and to dispose of the crops. Money 
was loaned to the farmer and he was compelled to accept the loan. 
However, he did pay interest at 2 percent. The doctrine of mer- 
cantilism, prevailing in Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, was little more than control by the king and his favorites 
of industry and trade. We have new names today for this philos- 
ophy, calling it en and nazism, but in the twentieth century 

as in the sixteenth it stresses the same extreme nationalism and 
the same growing birth rate. 

State control is the essence of socialism. The German philos- 
opher, Fichte, writing 150 years ago, said that the state should fix 
jonate share 


And 
the doctrine that “governmental intervention rather than private 
initiative should direct economic life,” a doctrine which appears to 
be exactly the same as the principle of planning which is offered 
as something new in this day. 

In England in 1906 a political party came into power pledged to 
redistribute the wealth by punitive taxation, to abolish child labor, 
to fix minimum wages and maximum working hours, to institute 
unemployment insurance and a social-security system, and to 
reduce the expenses of government. Class hatred was the main 
weapon of this party and the historian tells us that the party's 
chief apostle will “go down in history as one of the greatest pas- 
sion-compelling orators of all time.” That party started all that it 

d except reduction of the government's . Its ardor 
for reform and its demagoguery inflamed the people to one of 
those bloodless wars which are so telling on the wealth and on the 
spirit of a nation. And there are those who hold that the general 
strike, imminent in England, would have led to civil war but for 
the intervention of the mad young Serb of Sarajevo. 

In the opinion of a t French Socialist the Fascist state 
and the Nazi state have been created by rebellions of the middie 
class against movements which, however well-intentioned, ulti- 
mately would have led to the abolition of private rights in capital 
and in business. 

France today is an object lesson whence leads the road along 
which the United States has been traveling and which it has not 
left as yet. A year and a half ago, in 1936, the Government of the 
French Republic passed into the control of a coalition of the social- 
istic and communistic parties. This Government took over the 
central bank and the munitions factories. It embarked upon a 
billion-dollar lic works program. It kept two sets of books for 
the budget. It devalued the currency. It fixed the hours and 
wages of labor. Proceeding on the age-old fallacy, as we also have 
been 8 that money is wealth rather than a medium of ex- 

this Government held that to increase the purchasing 
power ot the masses by lessening work and production was to solve 
the economic problem. In one short year this derangement, de- 
struction, and waste of capital brought a crisis to France. A short- 
lived boom gave way to a recession. The Government blamed ris- 
ing prices and proceeded to control them. Capital fled France, and 
neither threats nor ——— could bring it back. On June 21, 1937, 
just 6 months ago, this socialistic government resigned when the 
French Senate refused to give to it the powers of dictatorship. 

So all in all there appears to be nothing new in the things 
which we have been doing and which we are urged to continue to 
do. We have the choice of continuing to do them. If we so decide 
it should be with the full knowledge that we are pitting our re- 
sources against the inexorable laws of finance and trade. Other 
peoples have attempted this; peoples bound by the same laws of 
nature and of life w! we must obey. The result has always been 
the same—failure, ruin, stagnation, loss of liberty, one or all. 
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Remaining, there is only one other choice. Big Mat eee e 
the arguments which may be offered against this alternative. Those 
who urge that we keep to the path of the last 5 years say to us: 
“We cannot turn back—would you return to 1931 and 1932?" The 
answer to of this is obvious, lair ee 


An armed truce 

postpone the decision. It is simply a matter of going 
ahead to the risk of bankruptcy and to some sort of collectivism, 
or, of turning back to a sound base for a fresh start. If this last 
should be our choice our task will be hard, but not too difficult. 
It will require time, patience, and courage and the resources which 
we still possess in sufficient abundance. Above all it will require 
a real peace, an end to this war in which we have been engaged. 
and a determination to follow those fundamentals of economics 
and of government which have been proved both by the rise and 
by the fall of nations. 

If we start back we might take no better immediate step than 
that of calling to the attention of our legislators this advice, given 
in another period of crisis by one of our sanest and soundest 
Presidents: 

“It is of the utmost importance that such relief as Congress can 
afford in the existing situation be afforded at once. The maxim 
‘He gives twice who gives quickly’ is directly applicable. It spend 
be true that the embarrassments from which the business of the 
country is suffering as much from evils apprehended as from 
those actually existing. We may hope, too, that calm counsels 
will prevail, and that neither the capitalists nor the wage earners 
will give way to unreasoning panic and sacrifice theme pen property or 
their interests under the influence of exaggerated fears. Neverthe- 
less, every day's delay in removing one of the plain and principal 
causes of the present state of things enlarges the mischief already 
done and increases the responsibility of the Government for its 
existence. Whatever else the people have a right to expect from 
Congress, they may certainly demand that legislation condemned 
by the ordeal of 3 years’ disastrous experience shall be removed 
from the statute books as soon as their representatives can legiti- 
mately deal with it,” 


Sweatshop Operators in the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM RALEIGH (N. C.) NEWS AND OBSERVER, 
JANUARY 9, 1938 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article from the columns of the Raleigh (N. C.) News and 
Observer in its issue of January 9, 1936, entitled “Warning.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, January 9, 1938} 
WARNING 


Sweatshop operators are, and will be, unwelcome—From a state- 
ment by the Governors of the Southeastern States. 

Those words represent a real victory for the working people of the 
South. It has been only a vay few years since Southern States and 
cities were advertising to in that the South offered “cheap, 
contented labor.” Such advertisements were direct invitations to 
exploitation. But even the South learns. It has learned that 
slavery, white or black, is a system for bankrupting everybody. It 
has learned that low wages mean little buying power and the crea- 
tion of little wealth. It has learned, indeed, that regret by 
incoming employers may result only in running up the social costs 
which local ta taxpayers ultimately must pay. 

“Sweatshop operators are, and will be, unwelcome.” No other 
words could so clearly state the advance in understanding of their 
own country of the leaders of the South and the growth in their 
wish to serve the welfare of all the people in it. The South wants 
industry for its people, but that in no sense means that the South 
wishes to deliver its people to the sweatshoppers. 

Sweatshoppers are not wanted. And so far as they are concerned 
the sign on Dixie is “Keep out.” 
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The Woodrum Executive Repeal Clause 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1938 


TELEGRAMS FROM OUTSTANDING AMERICAN LABOR LEADERS 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I am including three telegrams 
protesting the adoption of the Woodrum executive repeal 
clause. These three telegrams are from outstanding Ameri- 


can labor leaders: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 13, 1938. 
Hon, WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

I hereby register the strenuous opposition to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the Woodrum amendment attached to the 
independent offices appropriation bill which permits the President 
to veto individual items in appropriation bills. I respectfully urge 


to vigorously oppose this pro s 
you to vigo. y opp proposal a . 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 13, 1938. 
Hon. WTLLTAM P. dene mE 
House Appropriations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Because of the urgency of the present legislative situation and 
the impossibility of immediately contacting Members of the House 
Appropriations Committee, I desire to inform you of the active 
opposition to the metal-trades department, American Federation 
of Labor, to the Woodrum amendment attached to the independent 
offices appropriation bill which permits the President to veto indi- 
vidual items in appropriation bills. I hope you vigorously oppose 


ay $ JoHN P. FREY, 
President, Metal Trades Department. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 13, 1938. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Because of the urgency of the present legislative situation and 
the impossibility of immediately contacting members of the House 
Appropriations Committee, I desire to inform you of the active 
opposition of the building and construction trades department, 
American Federation of Labor, to the Woodrum amendment at- 
tached to the independent offices appropriation bill which permits 
the President to veto individual ‘aaa in appropriation bills, I 
ho ou will vigorously oppose proposal. 

1. . = Ari JOSEPH A. MCINERNEY, 

President, Building and Construction Trades Department, 

American, Federation of Labor. 


Jackson Day Dinner Address at Concord, N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES W. MORRIS, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, AT A JACKSON DAY 
BANQUET FOR STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, CONCORD, N. H., 
JANUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an illuminating address de- 
livered at the Jackson Day banquet in Concord, N. H., on 
the 8th of January, by Hon. James W. Morris, a well-known 
and distinguished lawyer of Florida, who is now Assistant 
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Attorney General of the United States, in the Department of 
Justice here in Washington. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


It is not my intention to make a speech tonight in the sense 
such term is commonly used. I would rather that we think 
together about some of the things which are so generally taken 
for granted that we are apt to lose sight of their fullness of 
meaning—to forget the compelling human facts upon which they 
are grounded. Possibly such refiection may help us better to 
understand some of the problems which now confront us, and 
more important, may guide us in our action in dealing with them. 

I take it that we all agree that America is the product of no 
one man; of no one class; of no one political party, but the prod- 
uct of them all. The Democratic Party has, I firmly believe, 
throughout its history, stood for those ideals of American gov- 
ernment which have furthered the welfare of the American people. 
It is only to the extent that it does do so that it has any claim 
to greatness, and when it does not do so it not only should not 
have the confidence and support of the American people but we 
can be perfectly sure that it will not. 

It was a great Republican who, in immortal words, character- 
ized our Government as one “of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” He described it thus because he was a great Ameri- 
can. It has been the Democratic Party, however, in my judgment, 
more than any other influence in American life, which has given 
real meaning to those words, 

We have met here tonight to do honor to that stalwart leader 
of democracy, who 100 years ago translated into vigorous, coura- 
geous action, against bitter and determined opposition, those things 
which the general welfare of the people demanded. While the 
framers of our Constitution struggled with and accomplished the 
difficult task of formulating a government. of the people“ to take 
the place of the weak and impotent federation of State govern- 
ments, and while it was the philosophy of our founder, Thomas 
Jefferson, that such government be not used to the harm and 
injury of the people, it was not until the election of Andrew Jack- 
son that actuality was given to its being a government “by the 
people.” One cannot read accounts of the popular demonstra- 
tions, and even resolutions of grand juries, throughout the country 
without catching something of the enthusiasm then so alive 
among the masses of the people for the rugged and forthright 
hero of the Battle of New Orleans. In the campaign of 1824 the 
masses of the people were almost in arms against hard times. 
They were determined to relieve themselves of forces which seemed 
to make for inequality of wealth and burdens. The elections 
went to the House of Representatives, and there Jackson lost. 
The whole country being convinced that political manipulation 
prevented his election, the campaign of 1828 was but an uninter- 
rupted extension of the previous one, and when he was then 
elected by an overwhelming majority, the jubilation of the country 
was frenzied, 

It is hard for us today to fully appreciate the very strong and 
sincere differences of view then existing as to the nature of the 
National Government. That it was a government formed “by the 
people” and not “by the States,” answerable to “the people” and 
not to “the States,” was severely challenged in Jackson’s time. 
“Old Hickory” had no misgivings and not much sympathy for anyone 
who did have. Great figures of that day battled over the issue as 
to whether or not a State could nullify the acts of the National 
Government. Webster and Hayne rivaled the orators of ancient 
Rome and Greece; Calhoun and Clay used stratagem. Old Hickory,” 
with a directness and simplicity that was characteristic, gave his 
famous toast, “Our Union; it must be preserved,” and sent a mes- 
sage that the nullifiers could talk, write resolutions, and print 
threats to their hearts’ content, “but if one drop of blood is shed 
there in defense of the laws of the United States, I will hang the 
first man of them I can get my hands on to the first tree I can 
find.” It was Benton who said to Hayne, following that message, 
“I tell you, Hayne, when Jackson begins to talk about hanging, 
they can begin to look for the ropes,” Nulliflcation did not again 
arise while Jackson was the leader of the Nation. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the question was not answered with complete finality until 
that terrible conflict of brother against brother ended at Appomat- 
tox—a decision, costly as it was, which forever determined that the 
Union will be preserved. 

That a government “by the people” could be preserved was not 
only made clear by Jackson's stand on nullification, but that such 
a government could be made to work effectively was demonstrated 
by him in many other critical situations. His determination and 
forthright action brought settlement from France of the delayed 
claims of America for acts of French spoliation. He secured the 
opening of the ports of the British West Indies, thereby increasing 
our trade with those islands from $101,000 to two and one-quarter 
million dollars annually. He favored internal improvements which 
contributed to the national welfare and defense, but he stoutly 
opposed projects requiring national expenditure which had only 
local effect. He stood for aid and protection to American industry 
by means of the tariff, believing, as he did, that this would benefit 
the whole in that it would secure to those engaged in agriculture 
a meret for their surplus products which otherwise they would 
not haye. 

It was, however, in that great struggle which he had with the 
Bank of the United States that the indomitable spirit of Jackson 
and his unbeatable determination that this Government be one 
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“by the people“ and not by any other influence shines with its 
greatest luster. Let us look for a moment at the problem with 
which he had to deal. 

The Bank of the United States had a capital of $35,000,000, 
of which the Government subscribed $7,000,000. Control resided 
in a board of 25 directors, 5 of whom were appointed by the 
President of the United States, the remainder by the private 
stockholders. The bank was the depository of all Government 
funds. On these deposits the bank paid no interest, but did 
pay a bonus of one and one-half million dollars. The bank had 
the right to issue currency, and it performed without charge cer- 
tain other public functions. Nicholas Biddle was its president, 
and with its 27 branches and agencies the Bank of the United 
States ruled the commerce, the industry, and the agriculture of 
the Nation. It cannot be denied that the bank had given to the 
country the most satisfactory currency system it had so far had. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that it was an institution 
very frankly concentrating control of the financial affairs of the 
people in the hands of a few men. By expanding or contracting 
credits, it could make money plentiful or scarce, business brisk 
or dull. There were those then, as there are today, who sincerely 
and conscientiously held to the view that such is the best way. 
Jackson did not share that belief. As Marquis James, in his recent 
biography of Jackson, says: 

“He felt that the financial structure of the country should 
be so reshaped as to diminish what he considered to be unwhole- 
some power over the masses by an isolated coterie of almost un- 
reachable and almost unteachable men.” 

As “Old Hickory” himself put it, he considered the bank as a 
consolidation of power prejudicial to the purity of government 
and to the welfare of the plain people. 

The story of that fight is a stirring one. Friends of the bank 
were not only in the Halls of Congress but were in the Cabinet 
of the President. Every move made by Jackson was met with a 
counter move by the bank. When Jackson intimated that he would 
not approve a renewal of the charter of the bank things began to 
happen. Loans were made where lending would bring supporters 
to the bank. Loans were called where pressure of that kind would 
intimidate opposition. When Jackson threatened to withdraw de- 
posits and place them in State banks, not only were adverse com- 
mittee reports and resolutions forthcoming from the Congress but 
a general depression and severe hardship set in, Memorials poured 
in upon the President, and it is interesting to note that the count 
was 151,000 names to 17,000 in favor of the bank. As delegation 
after delegation called on Jackson imploring him to change his 
course so that they might be relieved from the distress which they 
were suffering, his implacable reply was, “Go to Nicholas Biddle.” 
One meeting in Pennsylvania gave it as their deliberate opinion 
that “if Andrew Jackson is sustained in his reckless usurpation 
this country will cease to be a republic.” Calhoun stated that 
“the looting of the Roman exchequer by Caesar was less repre- 
hensible than the conduct of Jackson and his Kitchen Cabinet.’” 

On the other hand, another meeting in Pennsylvania declared 
the “United States Bank to be corrupt and corrupting and now, 
in its tion, is a vampire that would draw the last drop of 
blood from the honest yeomen of the country.” But the end of 
the struggle finally came. Biddle had become contemptuous about 
the pleas made to him to alter his course. The relief of business 
was to him not good strategy. “Rely upon it,” he said, “that the 
bank has taken its final course, and it will not be frightened nor 
cajoled from its duty by any small driveling about relief to the 
country.” He overplayed his hand, refusing a loan of $300,000 to 
the State of Pennsylvania, Thereupon the upper house of the 
legislature of that State adopted a resolution declaring: 

1. That the present Bank of the United States ought not to be 
rechartered by Congress. 

2. That the Government deposits ought not to be restored. 

The Governor of New York within 48 hours recommended the 
creation by the State of a stock issue of four or five million dollars 
to be loaned to State banks to ease the stringency. The legislature 
authorized $6,000,000. And then Biddle blundered. He stated that 
he would have eased the plight of New York except for the action 
of Pennsylvania. It was a fatal admission. The country now 
knew that Jackson was right in his claim that the financial needs 
of commerce, industry, and agriculture were at the mercy of 
capricious control. Within a few weeks the Senate tabled a reso- 
lution to extend the charter of the bank, and the House of 
Representatives adopted resolutions: 

1, That the Bank of the United States ought not to be rechar- 


tered. 
2. That the public deposits ought not to be restored. 
finished 


The fight was . His best piece of work as President, as 
Jackson himself put it, had been done. He had proved as it had 
never been before that this was to be a government “by 


the people.” There is a touch of whimsicality about this pictur- 
esque character as he humorously expressed his only regrets in 
leaving the Presidency were that he had been unable to shoot 
Henry Clay or to hang John OC. Calhoun. 

He understood the people, and they knew it. That is why they 
loved him so and believed in him. As Daniel Webster said, “What 
he did, he did with all his might.” It is not surprising that, when 
asked by someone whether or not he thought Andrew Jackson 
would go to heaven when he died, his old colored servant, Alfred, 
replied, “If General Jackson takes it into his head to go to heaven, 
who's gwine to keep him out?” 

A hundred years have passed. Another great crisis called for the 
leadership of another great man. Providence has been good to 
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America in giving to it leadership of the kind it requires in critical 
times: A George Washington when we needed a government “of 
the people,” an Andrew Jackson when it had to be established 
that it was a government “by the people,” an Abraham Lincoln 
when the unity of that government was at stake, and a Franklin 
Roosevelt when our national life had almost come to a stop to 
prove that our Government can be one “for the people,” using its 
great powers in the interest of each part so that the whole can be 
saved and made to prosper. There can be no doubt of his con- 
fidence that democracy can be made to work. He, like Jackson, 
understands the American people, and they know it, and that is 
why they love him so and believe in him. That our Government 
must be one “for the people” is to him and to them no idle theory. 
It is a very practical actuality, the truth of which almost crushed 
us in the dark days of 1932 and the early part of 1933. We have 
no right to forget that then we were in truth on the brink of 
disaster. A very large part of our economic machinery had actually 
collapsed. Business, industrial and financial, in a desperate situa- 
tion, had almost ceased to function. In a land of abundance there 
was stark want and in a land of stark want there were millions 
lacking the employment to supply these wants. One-third of our 
people, constituting the agricultural part of our population, lacked 
the means with which to buy the products of industry. 
part of that one-third of our people engaged in industry 
the means with which to buy the products of agriculture. The 
remaining one-third of our people dependent on these two great 
factors in our national life necessarily shared the same tragic 
hardships. The American people were completely “fed up” with 
the “do-nothingism” which had rendered their Government im- 
potent to aid them when they were being crushed by forces with 
which only their Government could deal. In short, they wanted 
“a government for the people,” and when turned to the 
Democratic Party, under the leadership of Franklin Roosevelt, that 
is exactly what they got. 

What he did and how he did it is a chapter, the like of which 
has never before been written in American history. With a courage 
and vigor that was superb he restored to the people that spirit 
which makes America. With a leadership that was not short of 
providential, there came about those things which restored pur- 

power to more than 30,000,000 of our farm population, 
which had lacked the means with which to purchase the products 
of American industry. Industry, thus stimulated, began to reabsorb 
a substantial part of the unemployed who had suffered idleness and 
privation because people could not buy what they made. The 
national income, instead of continuing its tragic decline, rose 
$39,500,000,000 in 1932 to $52,900,000,000 in 1935. Industrial cor- 
porations which could barely exist in 1932 were showing 
profits in 1935. For example: 

The Du Pont Co. earned $26,000,000 in 1932 and $62,000,000 in 
1935, an increase of more than 150 percent. 

The International Harvester Co. lost $7,000,000 in 1932 and made 
$20,000,000 in 1935. 

General Motors earned $165,000 in 1932 and $167,000,000 in 1935, 
an increase of a little more than a thousand times as much. 

But of far more im , in the long run, than this rehabili- 
tation of our material resources was the restoration of the morale of 
the country: Measures which made for the security of the life sav- 
ings deposited in banks; measures aimed at that soul-killing fear 
of want in old age; provision for the care of those underprivileged 
who could not otherwise be cared for; relief to those who could not 
subsist but for such relief—but finest of all, relief in a way that did 
not break down the self-respect and the hope of those being re- 
lieved; and as if all this were not enough to make a Democrat feel 
proud that a Democratic administration was doing these things, one 
gets an extra glow of pride in the provisions made for the youth 
approaching an unemployed manhood, with organized crime at its 
most hideous height, to give them healthful, clean, man-making 
service close to nature, where healthy hopes would refiect themselves 
in the America of tomorrow. 

Isn't it a little strange that, after the Government has restored 
in large measure the balance necessary both to the life of business 
and agriculture, and is now engaged in safeguarding both against 
the return of such destructive unbalance, we should hear the 
criticism that these things are not the business of Government? 
If they are not, then I submit to you there is no such thing as a 
Government “for the people,” and to say otherwise is but mock- 
ery and lip service to that part of Abraham Lincoln’s immortal 
words. 

It is the primary function of government to do that for its 
people which they alone cannot do for themselves. Back in the 
dim beginnings, one can well understand that the only need which 
prompted individuals to band together was to better resist attack 
from outside forces. All down through history we find that as 
first one and then another need developed which could not be 
dealt with by individual action, it became the responsibility of 
the government to deal with such need. It has been, and always 
will be, the business of government to secure as just a balance as 
is possible between the rights of the individual and the rights of 
society. The freedom of society may necessitate the restraint of 
the individual; the freedom of the individual may involve the 
restraint of society. As one kind of economy has conflicted with, 
or been superseded by, another, the emphasis has shifted between 
the social extreme and the individual extreme. There cannot be 
successful government unless the welfare of society and the wel- 
fare of the individual be complementary, and the rights and 
duties of each respected and observed. If society prospers, the 
individual prospers. If the individual prospers, society prospers. 


A large 
lacked 
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Even in that feudal period of England, when individualism was 
at its peak, we find some very interesting regulations of trade. 
Predominantly agricultural, trade was carried on at markets, 
usually held 1 day a week, and at fairs, usually held annually. 
The right to hold markets was the subject of grant by the king, 
and these grantees would in turn exact tolls for the use of stalls 
at which the merchandise was sold. Whenever foreign merchants 
would bring goods for sale, the tolls exacted would be substan- 
tially greater, which is the forerunner of the tariff. There came 
into the law at that time, by act of Parliament, denunciation of 
those transactions called by the queer terms of “forestalling,” 
“regrating” and “engrossing.” Forestalling was the practice of 
buying merchandise before it reached the stall in the market, and 
the offense was enlarged to include any act “for the enhancing of 
the price or the dearer selling of anything or things sold at the 
market.” A regrater was one who bought commodities at a fair 
or market for the purpose of selling them at the same or any 
other fair or market. And an unlawful engrosser was one who 
bought any crop with the intent of selling the same again. 
unusual governmental regulations are the statutory ancestors 
such present-day legislation as the Grain Futures Act, the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, the Security Exchange Act, and other legis- 
lation to correct abuses which become prevalent under our present- 
day economy. With the development of the guild merchants and 
the craft guilds, there came about other governmental regulations, 
which were followed by a period under Queen Elizabeth, in which 
monopolistic grants produced situations harassing both to the 
people and to business. Prices became so high that justices of 
the peace were ordered to take such action as would reduce them. 
Toward the close of the eighteenth century there came about the 
so-called industrial revolution which, with the advent of factories 
and machinery, has resulted in our present-day industrial life. 

To say that Government must withhold its aid in dealing with 
problems produced by changed economy is to say that a govern- 
ment should be impotent when its aid would be the most helpful. 
What would American industry be today had it not been nurtured— 
and rightly so, I think—by the protection of tariff measures? Is 
it not right and proper that our Government should aid, where 
it can, the development of trade? Is it not a proper business of 
the Government that it should foster, as it did, the development of 
transcontinental railroads to aid the commerce of the Nation? 
Should it not help, as other nations do, water-borne commerce 
and commerce of the air? By the same token, the Government 
should lend its aid in every way that it can to the protection, the 
development, and expansion of American business of every kind. 
One sure way it can do this is to also help the American people 
engaged in other fields so that they, improving in prosperity, can 
afford a market for American industry such as it has never yet had, 
Such help to industry will inevitably improve the market for our 
agricultural products, and we can, with reason, hope that the 
interdependence of the different classes of American life and en- 
deavor, which unaided and unguided spun us into the downward 
circle but a few years ago, thus aided and thus guided—fostered 
by a spirit of mutual self-interest—will carry us into real and 
lasting prosperity. We should not let extraneous controversies 
cloud the issue. It serves no good purpose to complain at what 
is called, by some, governmental interference. It is not interfer- 
ence when the east and west stream of traffic at a street inter- 
section is held up alternately with the north and south traffic 
so that both can in good order proceed. No adminisration can be 
successful unless the country as a whole participates in improved 
conditions. No wish, I am sure, is closer to the President’s heart 
than that the business interests, the agricultural interests, and 
all other interests in this country improve in prosperity. He 
knows full well that one part cannot do so unless the whole does 
also. With all of his indomitable will and courage he has dedi- 
cated himself to the task of putting the American Government 
to work for America by helping those economically distressed so 
that they will be assets, not liabilities, to the Nation. We have 
at last seen under his leadership, actuality given to the American 
ideal that this is a government “for the people.” The spirit of 
America joins with him in a paraphrase of “Old Hickory’s” toast: 
“The Union, it must help the American people to help themselves.” 
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National Grange Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


SUMMARY OF RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp a summary of the 
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resolutions and reports adopted at the seventy-first annual 
session of the National Grange, held at Harrisburg, Pa., 
November 10 to 18, 1937. 

The National Grange is dedicated to the highest American 
ideals, and seeks to promote the greatest good for the greatest 
number. While all may not agree with all the resolutions 
adopted at this convention, yet the most careful considera- 
tion was given to the adoption of these resolutions, to the 
end that they should represent the true and sincere convic- 
tions of the large number of farmers who are members of 
the Grange throughout the United States. 

In my judgment, the Grange has performed an invaluable 
work for the promotion of the welfare of the farmers, and 
in support of necessary and desirable legislation in the 
interest of the farmers. 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FOREWORD 


This pamphlet contains a summary of the resolutions and reports 
adopted at the seventy-first annual session of the National Grange, 
held at Harrisburg, Pa., November 10-18, 1937. It has been pre- 
pared for the benefit of Members of Congress and others who may 
be interested in the Grange legislative program. 


NATIONAL GRANGE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
1. PERMANENT FARM POLICY 


In the development cf a permanent farm program, we must not 
lose sight of the fundamental American principles of self-help, 
equality of opportunity, and independence of thought and action. 
Agriculture asks for fair treatment rather than special privilege. 
It seeks economic justice rather than subsidy. In brief outline 
the Grange favors an agricultural program embracing the follow- 
ing principles: 

(a) It should seek to increase the farmer’s share of the national 
income, giving agriculture price parity with other groups. 

(b) It should be built on voluntary cooperation rather than a 
F agi eee It should provide for continuing 
armer control. e Grange is vigorous] osed to th - 
mentation of American agriculture. Pees 3 

(c) Our goal should be the preservation and prosperity of the 
family-sized farm. This calls for basic exemptions oe small 
farms in any plan that may be adopted for control of production 
or the disposition of surpluses. 

(d) The plan should include the framework for a sound, long- 
time policy of land utilization, providing for the retirement of 
submarginal land, reforestation, and the conservation of water 
and wildlife resources. 

(e) It should be built around the Soil Conservation Act, and 
farmers following good soil practices should be placed on an 
equality with other cooperating farmers in any contracts that 
may be made with the Government. 

(f) The program must be sufficiently flexible to protect the 
interests of all sections and give proper assistance to the pro- 
ducers of surplus and export crops, including cotton and tobacco. 

(g) The American market must be given to the American 
farmer to the limit of his ability to supply efficiently the needs 
of the consuming public. 

(h) Adequate funds should be made available for commodity 
loans as a help in the orderly marketing of farm products. 

() There should be adequate appropriations for agricultural 
research and to develop new industrial uses for farm products, 
together with the introduction of new plants and crops. 

(J) Proper support should be given to farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled cooperatives, to the end that costs of distribu- 
tion may be lessened in the interest of both producer and 
consumer. 

(k) The program must consider the Federal Treasury and pro- 
tect the interest of the ultimate consumer. It must likewise be 
workable and constitutional. 


2. RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The growing volume of competitive farm imports pouring into 
the country proves conclusively that the interests of agriculture 
are not being protected in the making of reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments with other nations. Such agreements should be ratified by 
the United States Senate before becoming effective and should not 
contain the unconditional most-favored-nation clause, under 
which policy we gain concessions from one nation while makin: 
concessions to all other nations producing and exporting any given 
commodity. 

3. TARIFF POLICY 


4 Tien long-established tariff policy of the National Grange is as 
‘ollows: 

(a) So long as the American protective policy is maintained, we 
favor such rates of import duty as will assure the American market 
for the American farmer to the extent that he is able to supply it. 

(b) Since it is well understood that producers of surplus crops 
receive no direct tariff benefits, equality and justice demand that 
import duties on commodities which the farmer must buy should 
be fixed at fair and reasonable levels, 
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(c) As a measure of equality under our tariff system, we favor 
the continuance of the plan which allocates 30 percent of the 
receipts from customs to the exportation, removal, or diversion of 
agricultural surpluses. 

(d) We affirm that it is contrary to sound public policy to 
impose tariffs for the protection of such resources as cannot be 
renewed when they are once exhausted. 

(e) In no case should tariff rates be granted that breed monop- 
oly, enriching the few at the expense of the many, and which 
encourage inefficiency, rather than efficiency, in American industry. 

(f) We reaffirm the long-established policy of the Grange in 
demanding “tariff for all or tariff for none.” 

4. GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


In the interest of efficient administration and a unified agricul- 
ture, legislation proposing to reorganize the executive departments 
of the Federal Government should specify that all agencies dealing 
with land use, soil conservation, growing of forage, wildlife, and 
timber crops should be attached to the Department of Agriculture. 

There is no sound reason for the creation of the proposed 
Department of Conservation, Adoption of the plan embodied in 
the Brownlow report would give us two Departments of Agricul- 
ture—one for private lands and research under the present Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and another for public lands under the pro- 
posed Department of Conservation. It would create two Forest 
Services in two separate departments; two Grazing Services; two 
Biological Surveys; and two Soil Conservation Services. Such a 
plan is worse than foolish, and the Grange is emphatically opposed 
to it. 

5. WORLD PEACE 
We earnestly advocate that the Government of the United States 
continue to exert every effort to promote peace and good will among 
nations. Since disarmament on a purely national basis is not 
practical, we cherish the hope that our Government may use its 
best endeavors to bring about reduction in armaments on an inter- 
national scale. 

While we favor adequate national defense, we believe in a sound 
neutrality policy that will save America from becoming entangled 
in foreign wars of greed, hatred, and aggression, and which are of 
no direct concern to us. 

6. FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION 


We recommend the adoption of a comprehensive Federal program 
relating to forestry and conservation and embracing— 

(a) Encouragement and assistance to private owners in the 
extension of farm forestry and in the adoption of practices for 
sustained timber production. 

(b) Giving more adequate ee from fire to both public 
and private forest and range lands, with greater emphasis on the 
control of insect pests, diseases, and the prevention of floods and 
erosion. 

(c) Providing for more adequate development and maintenance 
of national forest recreational facilities and wildlife resources. 

(a) Providing for public acquisition of forests and other lands 
not suitable for private ownership, with adequate reimbursement to 
counties in lieu of taxes during a readjustment of the tax program. 

7. TAXATION 


It should be more clearly understood that enormous bond issues 
and the swelling proportions of the national debt mean the same 
thing as deferred taxation. George Washington gave us good ad- 
vice when he said in his Farewell Address: “Cherish public credit.” 
As he wisely remarked, “One method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible.” The Federal Budget should be balanced at 
the earliest practicable date, primarily by reducing expenditures. 
The Grange recommends— 

(a) That the base of taxation be broadened, to the end that all 

ms be made tax conscious. Income-tax exemptions should be 
lowered, and there should be no reduction in rates in the higher 
brackets. 

(b) State and local officeholders and Federal Judges should be 
made subject to the Federal income tax. 

(c) We favor an amendment to the Constitution forbidding 
the issuance of tax-exempt bonds. 

(d) Maintenance of inheritance, gift, and estate taxes. 

(e) We oppose a general sales tax, because it is a tax on the 
necessities of the people and ignores the principle of ability 
to pay. 

Š) We favor the appointment of a Federal commission to make 
a study of our whole of taxation, Federal and State, 
with a view to securing a more just and equitable distribution 
of the burdens of government. 


8. RURAL CREDITS 


We favor legislation placing the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration under a bipartisan board, with terms so staggered 
as to assure a continuity of policy and to avoid the possibility 
of using this agency to promote partisan ends. 

Since many of the earlier borrowers of the Federal land banks 
secured their loans at a time when interest rates were much 
higher than at present, and since the bonds issued by the banks 
in this connection have been refunded at low interest rates, we 
favor correspondingly lower rates of interest for this class of 
borrowers as soon as conditions warrant. 

Farm interest rates should be maintained at the lowest possible 
level consistent with a sound loaning policy. 

Funds should be made available for the continuance of the 
Farm Debt Adjustment Service. 
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9. FARM TENANCY 


The Grange favors continued efforts for the development of a 
sound program for the relief of farm tenancy. In attacking this 
problem proper emphasis should be placed upon the correction of 
conditions which annually cause many thousands of home owners 
to slip into the tenant class. 


10. THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


The Grange has an abiding faith in the excellence and funda- 
mental soundness of the Constitution, which made and preserved 
us a Nation. We are firmly convinced that the checks and bal- 
ances contained in it as between the legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments must be maintained. The right of the Su- 
preme Court to pass upon the constitutionality of acts of Congress 
must be preserved. The right of free speech, free press, and of 
public assemblage must be kept inviolate. 

11. CENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


The Grange deprecates the tendency toward overcentralization 
of government, which has been in progress in this country for 
many years. It is fatal to the cause of good government, besides 
adding enormously to the tax burden, to destroy the local sense 
of responsibility which causes the average citizen to scrutinize 
public expenditures. 

We are opposed to any constitutional changes that would abridge 
the rights of the States to control their own affairs within proper 
limits, or that would impair the legitimate rights of the people 
in the affairs of local self-government. 

12. RAILROADS 


Railroads should cooperate to reduce competitive expenses; un- 
necessary services should be abandoned, metropolitan terminals 
consolidated, and circuitous haulage eliminated. 

The Grange is opposed to the enactment of the so-called train- 
limit bill, which would inevitably result in higher freight rates. 

We are likewise opposed to the pending proposal for the repeal 
of the long-and-short-haul clause of the Transportation Act, which 
provides that the railroads shall not charge more for a shorter 
haul than for a longer one over the same line and in the same 
direction. 

13, MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


We approve of the appropriations made by the Federal Govern- 
ment for highway construction, including the allocation of a just 
proportion of such funds for the improvement of farm-to-market 
roads. The attitude of the Grange the regulation and 
taxation of motor vehicles is as follows: 

(a) The interest and safety of the public require enforcement 
of proper restrictions regarding the size, weight, and speed of all 
motor vehicles moving over the public highways. 

(b) Such regulations should be uniform as between the several 
States, and there should be reciprocity between the States, based 
on such uniformity. 

(c) The power to regulate is a police power lodged with the 
States. As a basis for regulation we commend to all the States 
adoption of the uniform code for the regulation of traffic, approved 
by the American Association of State Highway Officials and the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads. 

(d) Each motor vehicle should be taxed its fair share of the cost 
me the highways which it uses. The State should be the sole tax- 

agency. 

(e) Every special tax collected for highway improvement should 
be conserved for that purpose alone. Consequently no gasoline 
tax diversion should be permitted. 

() No taxation or regulation of motor vehicles should be per- 
mitted which has for its purpose any increase in cost or restriction 
of use in order to equalize competition between motor transporta- 
tion and other forms of tion. 

(g) Since the revenues accruing to the Federal Government from 
special taxes on motor transportation now exceed appropriations 
for roads, a reduction in these appropriations would represent a 
diversion of funds. The Federal Government rightly penalizes the 
States for this practice, and to be consistent it should not be 
guilty of the same offense. 

14. INLAND WATERWAYS 


Since the Federal Government, over a period of many years, has 
expended large sums of money for the development and improve- 
ment of our inland waterways, the Grange is opposed to the adop- 
tion of any policy which would destroy the value of this wise 
investment. Our water-borne commerce should not be hindered 
or restricted by unnecessary regulation and interference on the 
part of the Government. 

We favor ratification of the pending treaty calling for the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway and the development of hydro- 
electric power contemplated in this project. 

15. RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


We heartily approve of the efforts of the Government to promote 
the cause of rural electrification through the agency of the R. E. A, 
and to make electric service available at reasonable rates to resi- 
dents of the rural districts without undue delay, we respectfully 
urge that the full appropriation authorized by the Rural Electri- 
fication Act of 1936 be made available. 

In the making of loans the present policy of giving preference to 
public power districts and nonprofit cooperative associations should 
be continued. We endorse the policy of the R. E. A. in placing the 
responsibility for the construction and operation of projects on the 
cooperatives themselves. 
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16. CROP INSURANCE 


We favor the adoption of a workable system of crop insurance 
under the auspices of the Federal Government. Such a plan 
should be on a voluntary basis, to be tried out on a limited scale. 


17. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


We approve of the additional appropriations authorized at recent 
sessions of Congress for the endowment of land-grant colleges and 
for the further development of extension work in agriculture and 
in home economics, together with more adequate funds for the 
support of State experiment stations. We likewise approve of the 
expanded program for vocational education. 

The Smith-Lever Act should be so amended as to forbid direct 
or indirect contributions to the Agricultural Extension Service on 
the part of private citizens, chambers of commerce, farm organiza- 
tions, or similar groups, so that extension workers shall be paid 
entirely from public funds, leaving them free to serve the people 
without favoritism or discrimination. In no case should any farm 
organization be allowed to graft itself upon the Extension Service, 
nor dominate it to serve its own ends. 

18, PREDATORY ANIMALS 


We favor legislation providing for joint appropriations by the 
Federal Government, together with States and counties. for the 
eradication of predatory animals in sections where such animals 
are a serious menace to agriculture. 


19, IMITATION DAIRY PRODUCTS 


It is of vital interest to the dairy industry as well as the con- 
suming public that all legislation for the control and regulation of 
manufacturers of and dealers in imitation dairy products should 
remain in full force and effect. 

We ask for such legislation as may be necessary to prevent mail- 
order or other interstate sales of oleomargarine which are in viola- 
tion of such State laws as are now in force or may hereafter be 
enacted. 

We approve of the action of Congress in placing an excise tax 
on certain oils imported from abroad and used in this country in 
the making of butter substitutes and for many industrial pur- 
poses. We advocate the extension of this tax to all imported oils 
that come into competition with the products of the American 
farm. 

20. IMPORTED STARCHES 

We favor adequate excise taxes on tapioca, sago, and cassava, 
now entering this country duty free, and competing with do- 
mestically produced farm products, 

21. IMPORTED DRIED EGGS 


The Grange favors an excise tax on imported 
the protection of the domestic poultry industry. 


22. PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


We advocate the amendment of the Packers and S Act 
to provide for the more effective regulation by the Department of 
Agriculture of the marketing of livestock. Direct buying by the 
packers, merely in an effort to evade the law and depress prices, 
should not be tolerated. Packers should likewise be prevented 
from engaging in large-scale feeding projects, either directly or 
through financial interest. 

23, ARGENTINE SANITARY PACT 


Since American agriculture in the past has suffered heavy losses 
from the foot-and-mouth disease, brought in from other countries, 
we are opposed to the ratification of the pending convention or 
treaty with the Argentine. Approval of this pact would open our 
markets to imports of animal products from zones or areas in the 
Argentine that are supposed to be free from the foot-and-mouth 
disease, although it is prevalent in other parts of the country. 

24. PURE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 


We favor amendment of the present statute relating to pure 
food and drugs in such a manner as to bring collateral advertising 
within the scope of the act. 

25. WAGE-HOUR LEGISLATION 


The National Grange is opposed to the principles embodied in 
the so-called wage-hour bill that passed the Senate in the first 
session of the Seventy-fifth Congress. This measure is in violation 
of fundamental economic laws, would work to the disadvantage of 
agriculture, labor, and the country as a whole, and would create 
many more problems than it would solve. 

26. CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


Since the proposed child-labor amendment to the Constitution, 
submitted by Congress in 1924, has thus far failed to receive the 
approval of the required number of States, largely because com- 
mon sense revolts at the idea of classifying boys and girls up to 
18 years of age as children, the National Grange favors the sub- 
mission of a new amendment in this connection providing that 
Congress shall have the right to limit and prohibit the employ- 
ment of children under 16 years of age for hire in industries af- 
fecting interstate commerce. 

27. CONTROL OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC 

We favor the adoption of adequate measures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect dry States in the enforcement of their laws 
against the sale and use of intoxicating liquors, fulfilling the pledge 
that was made by the advocates of repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, Shipments of liquor passing through dry States should be 
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under seal, and bills of lading should be filed with the Secretary 
of State at point of origin. 

We are opposed to excessive taxes on liquor, because taxes that 
are too high will encourage bootlegging, official corruption, and 
general violation of the law. 

We recommend that granges throughout the land join with other 
organizations in a campaign of education, calling attention to the 
evil effects of strong drink, exposing the fallacy of the idea that 
any nation can drink its way to prosperity, and emphasizing the 
kbar orci decency and sobriety are virtues that bring their own 
reward. 

We are opposed to all forms of advertising intended to promote 
the sale of alcoholic beverages, 

28, LAND OWNERSHIP 


We favor action prohibiting land ownership or leasing in the 
name of minor children born in the United States of alien parents 
when the latter are prevented by law from leasing or owning land. 

29. STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Since the major portion of the population of the Territory of 
Hawaii is composed of those who are ineligible to become citizens of 
the United States, we are opposed to the admission of this Territory 
to statehood. 

30. REGISTRATION OF ALIENS 

Since there are about 7,000,000 aliens in the United States who 
have manifested no intention of becoming naturalized, and since 
it is estimated that not less than 500,000 of these aliens came to 
our shores illegally, with many burdening the relief rolls, the 
National Grange advocates legislation requiring the registration 
of all immigrants, with the payment of a proper fee. Those who 
refuse to become naturalized within a reasonable time, together 
with those who have entered the country illegally, should be 
deported. 

31. HONEST MERCHANDISING 

We favor legislation for truth in fabrics, both for the benefit 
of agriculture and the protection of the consumer, Labeling shoes 
to indicate the material used in their manufacture should likewise 
be required. 

32. CONTROL OF MONOPOLY 


It is manifest that the blessings of political liberty cannot be 
fully enjoyed under a system which permits monopolies and 
monopolistic practices to rob the people of the fruits of their toil. 
We favor the enforcement of the Sherman antitrust law, with any 
clarifying and strengthening amendments that may be needed 
to enable us to cope with present-day conditions, 

33, STOLEN LIVESTOCK 

The Grange favors the early enactment of legislation making 
it a Federal offense to ti in interstate commerce livestock 
and poultry known to have been stolen. 

34. TRADING IN FUTURES 

The Grange is opposed to gambling in the necessities of life 
and advocates the vigorous enforcement of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act of 1936. 

35. LOTTERIES AND GAMBLING 

We ask for the strict enforcement of the law a 
puote foreign or domestic, and oppose gamb: 
orms. 


nst lotteries, 
in all its 


36. NOXIOUS WEED CONTROL 

We favor cooperation between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a vigorous campaign for the control and eradication of 
noxious weeds, 

37. PRICE MAINTENANCE 

The Grange urges the immediate repeal of the legislation re- 

cently enacted to legalize resale price maintenance contracts. 
38. TAKING PROFITS OUT OF WAR 

We reaffirm our position in favor of taking the profits out of war. 
In the event of future armed conflict, wealth as well as man- 
power should be conscripted. 

The manufacture of armaments and munitions for national de- 
tense should be taken over by the Government in time of war. 


Scurrilous and Profane Advertising 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1938 


LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under leave unanimously 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I herewith submit copies of tele- 
grams and letters I addressed the Hygrade Sylvania Cor- 
poration, Emporium, Pa.; Mr. Kenneth Warner, editor-in- 
chief, QST-Amateur Radio, official organ of American Radio 
Relay League, Inc., West Hartford, Conn.; and Mr. Howard 
Palmer, president, Connecticut Editorial Association, Green- 
wich, Conn., and some of the replies thereto concerning 
scurrilous, indecent, profane, and vulgar language used in 
an advertisement directed against the President of the 
United States: 


January 12, 1938. 
HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORPORATION, 
Emporium, Pa.: 

I am shocked by profane and indecent language used in an 
advertisement of your Sylvania radio tubes appearing on page 66, 
January issue of QST-Amateur Radio, this publication being de- 
scribed as the official organ of the American Radio Relay League, 
Inc., West Hartford, Conn. The language used is not only sub- 
versive of government and derogatory to the high office of President 
of the United States but in my opinion actually treasonable. I 
hereby call upon you to explain, if you can, this advertisement of 


yours. 
ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 
JANUARY 12, 1938. 
W. 


. KENNETH WARNER, 

Editor-in-Chief, QST-Amateur Radio, Official Organ of Ameri- 
ican Radio Relay League, Inc., West Hartford, Conn. 

As a Member of Congress and a publisher of a newspaper in 
Connecticut, I am shocked that anyone in the publishing business 
should in any way be responsible directly or indirectly for the 
vulgar and subversive and profane language used against the 
President of the United States on page 66 of the January issue of 
your publication in an advertisement wherein the President of the 
United States is referred to as “the blank blank President of these 
United States.” As a Member of Congress and a publisher of 
Connecticut I hereby call upon you to make full explanation of 
this shocking magazine—this advertisement 
which, because of its profanity and lack of respect for the high 
office of President of the United States, I believe treasonable. 

ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 


JANUARY 12, 1936. 
Mr. HOWARD PALMER, 
President, Connecticut Editorial Association, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

My Dran Howard: I was shocked today on the floor of the House 
to have my attention called to an advertisement on page 66 of 
magazine -Amateur Radio, January issue; editor in chief, 
Kenneth F. Warner; ad F. Cheyney Beekley— 
this advertisement of Sylvania radio tubes by the Hygrade Sylvania 
Corporation, Emporium, Pa.; this magazine published as official 
organ of American Radio Relay League, Inc., West Hartford, Conn. 
In this advertisement in small type in a reduction of a facsimile 
of a dummy periodical scurrilous wording is used against the 
President of the United States, this wording referring to the 
yi President of these United States.” 

As a member of the Connecticut Editorial Association, I call upon 
you as president of our organization officially to condemn this 
shockingly vulgar and, I believe, treasonable advertisement pub- 
lished in a magazine coming from Connecticut; this advertisement 
aiding, I believe, those who would overthrow the Government of 
the United States, because it attempts to bring the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States shockingly and profanely into disrepute. 


Vi sincerely, 
act : ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 


QST, 
: January 13, 1938. 
Hon. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Thank you for calling to our attention the Hygrade Sylvania 
advertisement in the January QST. It is, indeed, distressing. The 
circumstances of its occurrence are covered by the enclosed state- 
ment from the advertiser. 

QST is, of course, sorry to have published this advertisement, as 
are Radio News, Radio-Craft and Service, in which magazines the 
advertisement also appeared. Suitable apologies and reports have 
been made to the President and various Government authorities. 

Since the Post Office Department and other Government offices 
seem to agree that we were not at fault—that the occurrence was 
beyond our normal con we do not anticipate more serious con- 
sequence than sincere regret for a most unfortunate incident. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. CHEYNEY BEEKLEY. 
A STATEMENT FROM HYGRADE SYLVANIA 


A recent advertisement of the Sylvania radio tube division 
of the Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, which appeared in a number 
of radio trade publications, has been the matter of much comment. 
Entirely without our knowledge, intent, or purpose,- there ap- 
peared in this advertisement, in a semiconcealed state, certain 
coarse and offensive phrases. 
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In this advertisement there is a cut of what purports to be 
a newspaper containing certain body text which was supposed 
to be illegible and meaningless. The rough layout of this ad- 
vertisement, which was prepared by our advertising agency, Cecil, 
Warwick & Legler, was turned over to the S. W. Benson Studios, 
a commercial art firm, for finished lettering and drawing. This 
art firm delegated the work to a free-lance artist. As to just 
what happened, we cannot be certain, although we have a letter 
from Mr. S. W. Benson, president of the art firm, in which he 
assumes entire responsibility for the act that was committed. 
The lettering, whose ever it is, is obviously the work of an un- 
balanced mind or the result of a perverted sense of humor. 

No one who subsequently handled this advertisement as it 
went through the various stages of engraving, proving, and final 
printing of the publications noticed that the supposedly illegible 
type, when placed under a magnifying glass revealed the ques- 
tionable material referred to. 

To our thousands of friends and acquaintances in the industry 
it is unthinkable that our company could have possibly had any 
conscious part in such a deplorable incident, and we hope that 
this explanation will make the whole situation clear in the mind 
of anyone whom it reaches. 

The matter has already been called to the attention of the 
inspector in charge of the general post office in New York City, 
who now has all the circumstances under investigation. 

We realize, in making this statement, that we may be bringing 
the matter to the attention of many who otherwise would not 
have been advised of it; however, we feel that complete candid- 
ness is called for and we feel confident that our good faith will 
be unquestioned and our good will unimpaired. 

HYGRADE SYLVANIA. CORPORATION, 
B. G. X esident. 


(This statement will appear in the February 1938, issue of QST). 


Emporium, Pa., January 13, 1938. 
ALFRED N, PHILLIPS, Jr., 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. PHILLIPS: Your wire was received this morning, and 
we feel it our duty to give it immediate attention. 

I want to assure you that you were no more shocked by the 
indecent language used in our recent advertising than were the 
officials of the H Sylvania Corporation. I also want to state 
at this time that Hygrade Sylvania Corporation had no intention 
of ever issuing a piece of advertising material of this nature. 

Enclosed you will find two copies of our Sylvania News, the 
front page of which contains a statement by the president of our 
company, and which, I believe, explains in the entire matter. 
The Sylvania News has a circulation of 60,000, which is distributed 
to jobbers, dealers, service men, and consumers. The statement is 
also being carried by most of the radio trade journals. 

It may also be interesting for you to know that we were the first 
to report this matter to the United States district attorney's office, 
— 55 Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the United States Secret 

ce. 

I feel that your wire deserves the utmost consideration, and 
hope that the explanation contained herein is sufficient. 

Very truly yours, 
HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORPORATION, 
M. F. Bacom, Vice President. 


Constitutionality of the Item Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1938 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, much has been said, not 
only in the press but also in both the House and Senate re- 
garding the so-called item veto, especially concerning its con- 
stitutionality. With the assistance of some friends, men who 
can qualify, due to their schooling and active practice as able 
constitutional lawyers, I have prepared what might be termed 
a brief on the subject. It is my purpose to submit this argu- 
ment for the information and consideration of those inter- 
ested in this important question. 

Thursday I discussed in some detail the amendment to 
the independent offices appropriation bill, offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] to authorize the 
President to eliminate or reduce by Executive order appro- 
priations made by acts of Congress subsequent to the enact- 
ment of such acts. As I pointed out at that time, this 
amendment is not in any sense an appropriation “item veto” 
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provision. It does not affect in any way the Presidential 
veto power, nor does it involve any of the constitutional 
questions which might be raised by opponents of item veto 
legislation. The power which it vests in the President with 
respect to appropriation items in any bill accrues to him 
only after he has signed the bill, thus approving it in its 
entirety and placing it forever beyond his veto power. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maverick] stated in the 
Recorp of January 12—page 387—and again in the Appendix 
of the REecorp—page 186—that the Woodrum amendment 
gives single-item veto power to the President and as such is 
clearly unconstitutional. It is clear that the gentleman is 
mistaken when he says that this amendment is item veto leg- 
islation. But that matter I have already sufficiently discussed. 
Entirely aside from that question, however, I wish to take 
issue with the gentleman from Texas when he states that 
item veto legislation would be clearly unconstitutional. While 
I will not go so far as to state that the matter is free from all 
doubt, as indeed few constitutional questions are, a very 
powerful argument can be made in support of the consti- 
tutionality of such legislation. I concede that such legis- 
lation would be novel in character but I submit that to all 
except the most reactionary this should not militate against 
it. After all, in the final analysis, progress is effected by 
plowing new furrows, not by running down old ones. In this 
connection I think it significant that the President pointed 
out in his recent Budget message to the Congress that there 
is a respectable difference of opinion as to whether an 
appropriation item veto power could be given to the Presi- 
dent by legislation or whether a constitutional amendment 
would be necessary. 

I wish at this time to suggest legislative language which 
would be appropriate to confer this power on the President 
without the necessity for a constitutional amendment and to 
discuss briefly its constitutional aspects. The suggested leg- 
islation, which would be in the form of a joint resolution, 
would read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That (a) without the necessity of conforming 
with the provisions of law relating to the form, style, and for- 
malities of enactment of bills and joint resolutions (U. S. C., 1934 
ed., title 1, ch. 2), each item of appropriation passed by the Senate 
and House of Representatives shall be deemed to be a separate and 
distinct bill or joint resolution and to have been considered by the 
Senate and House of Representatives as a separate and distinct bill 
or joint resolution, 


(b) Congress may by concurrent resolution prescribe such rules. 


as it may deem nec with respect to the form, style, and 
formalities of enactment of bills and joint resolutions within the 
operation of this joint resolution. 

There is no constitutional provision requiring bills to be 
in any particular form. Article I, section 7, describes in 
general language the procedure for enacting a “bill,” but 
neither it nor any other provision of the Constitution defines 
or indicates what shall constitute a “bill.” 

That the makers of the Constitution intended that the 
Congress itself should define the characteristics of bills is 
clearly indicated by the following: The Committee of Detail 
and later the Committee of Stile and Arrangement reported 
favorably at the Constitutional Convention of 1787 on pro- 
posed constitutional provisions to prescribe the form of the 
enacting clause of all laws. It is sufficient to quote the Com- 
mittee of Detail’s draft provision as a sample of these pro- 
posals: 

The enacting stile of the laws of the United States shall be, 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and Representatives in Congress 
assembled.” 

However, neither this nor any other provision dealing with 
the form or characteristics of bills were incorporated in the 
Constitution as finally adopted. See Documentary History 
of the Constitution of the United States of America, volume 
III, pages 448, 535, and 723. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the founding fathers meant that details of this character 
should be entrusted to congressional determination and not 
embodied in inflexible constitutional provisions, 

Moreover, the Congress itself has recognized its power 
under the Constitution to prescribe the form of bills. Thus, 
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sections 7 and 8 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 1, secs. 
21, 22) prescribe the form of the enacting clause of acts and 
joint resolutions, respectively, in language similar to that 
proposed to be but not inserted in the Constitution. Other 
congressional enactments dealing with the form and style of 
bills and resolutions and the formalities of their enactment 
are contained in title 1, chapter 2, of the United States Code. 
In this respect, the authority of the Congress is greater than 
that of the legislatures of many States whose constitutions 
contain provisions dealing with the form and essential 
requirements of bills. 

The Constitution expressly gives the two Houses of Con- 
gress the power to determine the rules of their proceedings 
(art. I, sec. 5, clause 2). Under this provision each of the 
two Houses today may prescribe its own rules as to the 
form and consideration of bills, and, under it, as I will show 
in a moment, they have made and may make joint rules of 
that character. > 

First, however, I wish to call your attention to clause 6 of 
rule XXIV of this House, which provides that when bills on 
the Private Calendar are objected to by two or more Mem- 
bers, they must be recommitted to the committee which re- 
ported them, and when reported again can only be considered 
in a single omnibus bill, with a single enacting clause, con- 
taining a number of such individual bills. In that form the 
bill passes the House as a single bill. After passage by the 
House of any such omnibus bill, the rule provides that— 


Said bill shall be dissolved into the several bills and resolutions 
of which it is composed— 


and thereafter proceedings had on such bills and resolutions 
are as if they had been passed separately in the House. The 
rule also provides that in the consideration of any omnibus 
bill the proceedings, as indicated above 

Shall have the same force and effect as if each Senate and House 


bill or resolution therein contained or referred to were considered 
by the House as a separate and distinct bill or resolution. 


This clearly indicates that the House has been of the 
opinion that it may legislatively determine under its rules 
what constitutes a bill. 

While, as I have pointed out, there is no express provision 

in the Constitution that the two Houses may join in prescrib- 
ing joint rules, the existence of this power was recognized by 
Congress in the adoption of such rules until 1876 (Hinds’ 
Precedents, vol. 4, sec. 3430). The fact that joint rules no 
longer govern the conduct of the two bodies is not due to 
any constitutional doubt with respect to their validity, but 
to disagreement by the two Houses as to the character of the 
rules. 
It is obvious beyond the need of argument that Congress 
could take each item of an appropriation bill and set it up 
in the form of a separate bill, in which case the President 
would have the power of veto with respect to that item. The 
two Houses have prescribed and can prescribe their rules 
either jointly or severally. Under this authority, as I have 
indicated, the House has in effect determined the form of 
certain types of bills and provided for passage by the House 
of a number of individual bills in a single omnibus bill with 
a single enacting clause. Since the House has determined 
by its rules what the form of a bill may be, it is apparent 
that the House and Senate can join in doing so. To say 
that Congress is authorized by the Constitution to prescribe 
the rules of its own proceedings and yet cannot legislatively 
determine what it shall regard as a bill, particularly when 
the Constitution contains no organic definition as to a bill, 
would seem to be the subordination of substance to form. 

It is well settled that where the Constitution does not 
define a term Congress may legislatively do so. Thus the 
eighteenth amendment prohibited the transportation or sale 
of intoxicating liquor, but did not define the term intoxi- 
cating liquor.” The courts held, however, that since the 
amendment contained no organic definition of intoxicating 


liquor, the Congress might legislatively define the term. 
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Article I, section 7, clause 3, of the Constitution requires 
“every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives may be neces- 
sary (except on a question of adjournment)” to be presented 
to the President and approved by him or passed over his 
veto before it takes effect. The following excerpt from Wil- 
loughby’s great work on the Constitution of the United 
States (2d ed., vol. 2, p. 659) indicates that Congress has 
placed a construction on this provision which admittedly 
differs from its literal sense: 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress, second session, the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was requested to report whether a certain 
resolution mentioned in a law should be in the form of a “joint 
resolution,” and whether it was that “concurrent resolu- 
tions” should be submitted to the President of the United States. 

In its report the committee, while admittitng that clause 3, sec- 
tion VII of article I of the 1 3 — 288 
make it necessary that ev or concurrent resolution o — 
— whatever its 33 or intent, would have to be submitted 
to the President for his approval, went on to say that the Constitu- 
tion must look beyond the mere form of a resolution to its subject 
matter, and that the words “to which the concurrence of the Senate 
and House of tatives may be necessary“ are to be con- 
strued to relate only to matters of legislation to which the concur- 
rent action of both Houses is by the Constitution made absolutely 


Constitutir thus uiesced in for a cen- 
fark mit de deemed. the ius construction + with which no court 
will interfere.” 

The item-veto legislation which I have suggested follows 
the form of clause 6 of House rule XXIV relative to the 
form and consideration by the House of omnibus relief bills 
containing a number of individual relief bills. It provides 
that each item of appropriation passed by the Senate and 
the House shall be deemed to be a separate and distinct bill 
or joint resolution and to have been proceeded upon by the 
Senate and House as a separate and distinct bill or joint 
resolution. Thus, when it goes to the President, each ap- 
propriation item will be subject to his veto as a separate 
bill. The proposed legislation waives the necessity of each 
appropriation item (under its provisions to be regarded as 
a separate bill) conforming with the various provisions of 
Jaw relating to the form, style, and formalities of enact- 
ment of bills and joint resolutions (U. S. C., title 1, ch. 
2). These statutes contain provisions setting out the form 
of the enacting or resolving clause in acts or joint resolu- 
tions of Congress, the form of appropriation act titles, and 
the procedure for engrossing, enrolling, signing by officers 
of Congress, etc., of bills and joint resolutions. The waiver 
provisions in the proposed legislation are necessary in order 
to prevent an unworkable construction that would require 
a separate enacting clause, title, engrossment, and enroll- 
ment, as well as signing, for each appropriation item. Ob- 
viously, this would, in effect, mean the setting up of each 
item in the present form of a bill and no legislation would 
be needed for that purpose. 

Subsection (b) of the proposed legislation authorizes Con- 
gress to prescribe by concurrent resolution necessary rules 
with respect to the form, style, and formalities of enactment 
of appropriation items as separate bills. This provision, 
patterned after the last sentence of section 26, title 1, of 
the United States Code, will permit the necessary flexibility 
with respect to the congressional procedure on such ap- 
propriation items, if further flexibility is found to be neces- 
sary. Such a concurrent resolution might, for example, deal 
with technical details of the form in which appropriation 
bills should be printed, engrossed or enrolled. 

It has been suggested that this power of vetoing items of 
appropriations might be conferred upon the President by a 
concurrent resolution of Congress defining the meaning of 
the term “bill” in substantially the same manner as the 
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present proposed joint resolution. It is believed that this 
procedure would be impossible without enabling legislation 
in the form either of a joint resolution or an act. This is 
true because Congress has, by laws, approved by the Presi- 
dent, enacted legislation prescribing certain regulations with 
respect to the form, style, and formalities of enactment of 
bills and joint resolutions and, therefore, a mere concurrent 
resolution, not approved by the President and not general 
law, could not dispense with these statutory requirements. 

It is worth noting, however, that it would seem that the 
acts referred to relating to the form, and so forth, of bills 
and joint resolutions, in some cases at least, might more 
appropriately have been cast in the form of concurrent 
resolutions, since they are based on the power of Congress 
to prescribe rules for its own proceedings. Indeed, the pro- 
vision dealing with the procedure for engrossing and en- 
rolling bills and joint resolutions and for signing by officers 
of Congress (U. S. C., title 1, sec. 26) was originally incor- 
porated in a concurrent resolution but was subsequently 
amended by an act of Congress approved by the President. 
If these provisions were in the form of concurrent resolu- 
tions, they could be waived by a concurrent resolution. 
Since, however, they are in the form of acts, it will require 
an act of Congress to lift their requirements. Such an act 
could, of course, authorize Congress to make any necessary 
additional procedural rules by concurrent resolution, as sub- 
section (b) of my proposal does. 

In conclusion I may state that I prefer the Woodrum 
amendment to the present proposal for two reasons: Firstly, 
it stands on an impregnable constitutional basis supported 
by a long line of statutory precedents and judicial deci- 
sions. While I believe that the constitutionality of the 
item-veto proposal would be upheld by the courts, its 
novelness precludes any categorical conclusion in this re- 
gard. Secondly, the Woodrum amendment would confer 
more desirable economy power on the President, since it 
would authorize him to reduce as well as eliminate appropri- 
ation items after the bills which contained them had been 
enacted and he had had an opportunity to study them care- 
fully and determine which of the appropriations they made 
were unwise or excessive. The item-veto proposal, on the 
other hand, would only permit him to veto or approve ap- 
propriation items when the bills in which they were con- 
tained came to him from Congress. He could not reduce 
items under it. 

However, if the Woodrum amendment should be defeated, 
I believe that item-veto legislation of the character which 
I have suggested should be enacted into law. 

Mr. Speaker, it was with a great deal of regret that I 
learn from the press, and from Members, of the action of 
the Committee on Appropriations in expressing itself on the 
Woodrum amendment, and the subsequent action of direct- 
ing its chairman to convey to the Senate committee the 
feeling of a majority of members of the committee that 
they are not in sympathy with its provisions. This action, 
so far as I am aware, is unprecedented in the history of 
this body. I do not challenge the right of individual mem- 
bers of a committee to express their views on any pending 
legislation, or a majority of a committee to do so, but I 
hope that the Senate will distinctly understand that nothing 
has been done or said up to this moment by the House of 
Representatives, as a whole, that could be taken in any way 
to create the impression that a majority of the House does 
not favor the Woodrum amendment, nor has any individual 
Member or set of Members, even those constituting the great 
Committee on Appropriations, have the right to speak for 
the House of Representatives as a whole on this question. 
I am perfectly willing that the question be decided by a yea- 
and-nay vote of the House, but I am unwilling for any 
Member or Members to speak for me on this subject. I 
speak for myself now; I am in favor of enacting the Woodrum 
amendment into law and will so vote whenever given an 
opportunity. 
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Purchase of Japanese- or Nazi-Made Goods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 15, 1938 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, many individuals and organi- 
zations in our country have voluntarily taken steps to refuse 
to purchase Japanese- or Nazi-made goods. 

I particularly commend the Army and Navy Union, an 
organization of service and ex-service men, and the American 
Federation of Labor for their active participation in this 
movement. 

The American people realize that the less business and 
economic dealings they have with such countries, whose Gov- 
ernments have no respect for the sanctity of treaties, the 
sooner the peoples of these countries will understand that 
decent people all over the world view with horror their 
murderous assaults and persecutions of the innocent. 

The world stands aghast at the slaughter of thousands of 
innocent women and children in China, and their horror is 
increased by such incidents as the sacking of the city of 
Nanking, the capital of China, an occurrence which has its 
equal only in the sacking of Rome by Attila and the Huns. 

Likewise, Nazi Germany, in its cold-blooded persecution of 
innocent people within its borders and its endorsement by 
treaty of Japanese terrorism in Asia, has aroused the con- 
science of the world and merits the condemnation of all 
those who value the elemental humanities. 

We do not blame the millions of poor, oppressed Germans 
nor the Japanese people. They are the virtual slaves of 
military cliques in each counfry, driven on to such conduct 
and deeds by force and by a militaristic spirit for which 
they are not responsible. The judgment rests on the heads 
of the leaders of these Governments. 

It is a moral certainty that such flouting of the humane 
ideals which have been so carefully built up by mankind 
will not be ignored by the civilized nations of the world. 


All they that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 


The Agricultural Equality Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EDWARD C. EICHER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 15, 1938 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD C. EICHER, OF IOWA, BEFORE 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FOR- 
ESTRY 


Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include my testimony before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the United States 
Senate on August 19, 1937, in the course of hearings on the 
McAdoo-Ficher farm bill, the bill as introduced in the Senate 
then bearing the number S. 2732 and as combined with the 
Black wage and hour bill and reintroduced, being now H. R. 
8894: 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD C. EICHER, REPRESENTATIVE FROM FIRST 
IOWA DISTRICT 


Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my statement is to discuss — 
marily the constitutional aspects of the McAdoo-Eicher bill and, 
incidentally, the doubts that exist on that score as to all other 
suggested Federal approaches to the formulation of a long-term 
farm program. 
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One of the unfortunate misconceptions prevalent in the thought 
on this subject, both in and out of is the apparent de- 
teatist attitude as to the possibility of the enactment of any Fed- 
eral farm program within the constitutional limitations laid down 
by the Supreme Court. Repeatedly, you hear it said that the 
Triple A decision has foreclosed any effective and constitutional 
action. The fact is, however, that as yet no adequate exploration 
has been made of the powers that are conferred upon Congress 
by the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution. The bill 
that is at present sponsored by the American Farm Bureau Feders- 
tion, it is true, does fly in the face of the Triple A decision as will 
any bill that is bottomed upon the principle of production control, 
and obviously any bill that does not contain the mechanics for 
effective production control cannot hope to bring results in the 
maintenance of parity, even though all the resources of the Fed- 
eral Treasury should be placed behind it. 

S. 2732, which is the companion of my bill, H. R. 7475, pending 
in the House, depends entirely for its constitutional virility upon 
the clause of the Constitution that gives the Co ss ple 
power to regulate commerce among the States and with foreign 
nations. It in no way seeks to control production on the farm, 
but it does seek to control the marketing of farm products that 
flow through the channels of interstate commerce. It does this 
by segregating the percentage of production that is required for 
domestic consumption from the percentage that must find a for- 
eign market. It sets up the machinery for stabilizing the price at 
which the percentage needed for home consumption can move in 
interstate commerce and then sets up the supplemental machinery 
for handling the exportable surplus in the interest of and for the 
benefit of the producer in such a way as to prevent this surplus 
from breaking down the orderly domestic distribution of the 
domestic supply at or above the stabilized price level. 

The constitutional power to do this rests in the decisions of the 
Supreme Court that are commonly referred to as the “stream or 
flow of commere” cases. 

Some citations are as follows: 

Lemke v. Farmers Grain Co. (258 U. S. 50); Stafford v. Wallace 
(258 U. S. 495); Swift & Co. v. United States (196 U. S. 375); 
Chicago Board of Trade v. Olsen (262 U. S. 1); Taggs Bros. & 
Moorhead v. United States (280 U. S. 420); Nebbia v. New York 
(291 U. S. 502); Schechter v. United States (295 U. S. 495); 
Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 238); Collective Bargaining 
cases, decided April 12, 1937. 

In the Schechter case, supra, the stream-or-flow-of-commerce 
cases cited above were distinguished on the ground that the 
chicken which had been the subject of interstate commerce had 
come to rest within the State of New York and had become a part 
of the common mass of property within the State and that there 
was no evidence of intention, in course of business, to take it out- 
side of the State of New York, after processing, on its way to an 
ultimate consumer. 

In the Collective Bargaining cases, supra, the stream-or-flow-of- 
commerce cases were cited affirmatively as authority for the hold- 
ing in that case that a course of dealing in interstate commerce 
gives Congress the power to legislate to the end of preventing 
stoppages or interruptions in that commerce. 

The foregoing citations make it crystal clear that the Supreme 
Court as now constituted is committed to the proposition that 
the bargain and sale which initiates the movement in interstate 
commerce of any commodity is, ipso facto, interstate commerce, 
and that the constitutional power to regulate interstate com- 
merce includes, therefore, the power to regulate in the public 
interest, the price at which such community shall move in inter- 
state commerce. 

The foregoing definitive fact, being so thoroughly established 
as it is, is the solid foundation upon which Congress can erect a 
legislative program that will effectively control the price-depress- 
ing surpluses that prevent the tariff from being effective on farm 
products, and prevent the American market from being preserved 
for the American farmer, and so frequently compel the sale by the 
American farmer of his entire production at a price level that is 
determined by the lower living standards, and the consequent 
lower production costs of agricultural products in the rest of the 
world. 

It is easy, of course, to criticize and to stress economic and 
other difficulties in the administration of such Federal legislation. 
I cannot believe, however, that any of them are insoluble in the 
light of the fact that this approach does provide a sure consti- 
tutional foundation for legislative and administrative action. 
The bill includes a reference to and reliance upon the constitu- 
tional power to regulate the value of money in agricultural com- 
modities as being Federal authority to control the marketing of 
even that small remaining percentage of agricultural production 
that finds its ultimate consumption within the borders of the 
same State wherein it is produced. This is an open legal question 
that has not yet, so far as I am aware, been passed upon definitely 
by the Supreme Court. However, as a practical marketing effect 
the control of the marketing of the 80 to 90 percent of all agri- 
cultural production which does move in interstate commerce either 
in its raw or refined form on its way from the original producer 
to the ultimate consumer will in sheer sympathy adequately 
maintain the minimum price levels of purely intrastate marketing. 

The observations of Dr. Black made before this committee, in 
which he suggests various difficulties in administration, are help- 
ful, of course, in arriving at the legislative form that the com- 
mittee should adopt in carrying out the fundamental principles 
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that I am advocating as being a socially and economically sound 
and constitutionally acceptable solution of this tremendous prob- 
lem, but I cannot believe that the Congress or informed public 
opinion will consider them insurmountable. Certainly we can- 
not give up the fight for closer equality of agriculture with 
industry so long as our Department of Agriculture itself con- 
tinues to present the sort of statistics that appear in its May 1, 
1937, issue of the Agricultural Situation, wherein, for example, it 
appears that in 1936 the farmers got, per capita, only $182.49 of the 
national income, whereas all the rest of the population got, per 
capita, available for a living, $580.75 of the total national income. 

Dr. Black practically concedes that the production control and 
Treasury subsidy method of obtaining parity for the farmer has 
gone about as far as it can, This presents a hopeless outlook, 
indeed. Can there remain any doubt, therefore, that the cost-of- 
production yardstick applied under the interstate-commerce power 
remains the only feasible or possible method of further progress 
toward actual parity, and isn’t such further progress absolutely 
and utterly essential to the attainment of a sound and lasting na- 
tional recovery? 

I submit further that practically all of the objections raised by 
Dr. Black were anticipated and cogently answered by Secretary 
Wallace himself in a book entitled “Agricultural Prices” that he 
wrote and published in 1920. The Secretary discussed in that book 
the ratio method for the ascertainment and effectuation of stabi- 
lized agricultural prices. Seventeen years ago, when his book was 
written, not much thought had been given to the possibility of or 
the need for the treatment of the agricultural price problem from 
a national point of view. His ions, therefore, do not go 
further than to contemplate the adoption of the cost-of-production 
or ratio method of agricultural price stabilization through the 
process of popular education. His deductions are quite convincing, 
however; and with the consent of the committee I should like to 
include at this point in my statement a few quotations written 17 
years ago, when he was associate editor of Wallace’s Farmer and had 
already attained national recognition as an outstanding agricul- 
tural economist and as one of the foremost thinkers in that field. 

(Page 12:) “A study of the hog market for many years reveals the 
fact that the immediate price-making force is ‘supply and de- 
mand,’ and that ‘cost of production’ has no influence whatever on 
prices except in the long swings.” 

(Page 13:) “There is a strategy to the timing of a determined 
price drive. All farmers know that such a drive may be expected 
in the fall of the year.” 

(Page 16:) “The question comes, Would it not be in the public 
interest if, in price making more emphasis could be placed on 
cost of production and less on the short-time working of the law 
of supply and demand?” 

(Page 20:) “Of course, the law of supply and demand never has 
been repealed and never will be repealed. Instead of trying to 
repeal it, we should attempt to secure the best type of price-fixing 
machinery through which this law may work.” 

(Page 26:) “The common man prefers to approach the question 
of price not from the standpoint of supply and demand but from 
the standpoint of cost of production.” 

(Page 27:) “The fluctuating price system, which means great 
profits to a wealthy few, serious losses and wrecked lives for a few, 
and a bare livelihood for many, is the natural result of the laissez 
faire policy of the old classical economists. * * + One hundred 
years of laissez faire policy have demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
under such a system the wealthy few inevitably become richer, 
whereas the bulk of the people get just enough to keep them 
going. * * * The common people and the lofty idealists were 
greatly elated during 1917 and 1918 at the apparently successful 
working of fixed prices established more or less in deflance of the 
speculative or laissez faire price system.” 

Those who have given the most thought to price fixing advocate 
as a guide cost of production plus a reasonable profit.” * + * 
There is a rough-and-ready method of determining cost of produc- 
tion or just price as distinguished from laissez faire or supply-and- 
demand price. We refer to the ratio method of price determina- 
tion. * * * We offer ratio method as a method which is prob- 
ably better adapted to a thoroughly democratized cooperative so- 
ciety than the old-fashioned laissez faire method which was 
adapted primarily to a competitive society. 

(Page 30:) “The ratio method of price determination was first 
publicly recognized in the United States by the Food Administra- 
tion in November of 1917.” 

(Page 36:) “Big business enjoys a speculative profit which comes 
with fluctuating prices. If the packing business were a 
monopoly under Government control, stabilized prices under the 
ratio system might be paid with some degree of satisfaction, pro- 
vided we assume the governmental authorities have a real insight 
into market conditions and a thorough understanding of the ratio 
system of price judgment as related to supply and demand. 

(Page 37:) “What would happen if cost of production were to be 
paid in the hog market day by day, year in and year out? By 
cost of production is meant the 11.5-bushel corn-hog ratio, modi- 
fled seasonally. * * * If the organization was really power- 
ful enough to enforce the cost of production ratio over any period 
of time, the market risk, which has been a very serious factor 
in the past, would dis appear. The author estimates that 
as an average of the past 60 years the consuming public has been 
paying at least 50 cents per hundredweight more than necessary 
for its hog products.” 


(Page 50:) “Applying the ratio method as to crops, we will take 
as our base the 10-year period from 1897 to 1906. * * * In 1919 
Iowa land was worth about $192 per acre, or 384 percent of the 
assumed 100 percent of the basic 10-year period; man labor with- 
out board at harvest time was around $5.20 a day, or 260 percent 
of base; in like manner corn was 410 percent; oats, 280 percent; 
hay, 330 percent; Dun's metals (cost of machinery), 230 percent; 
Dun's miscellaneous (overhead, etc.), 230 percent. If land is 
allowed a weighting of 35 percent, manual labor 20 percent, corn, 
15 percent, hay 10 percent, oats 5 percent, Dun’s metals 10 per- 
cent, and Dun’s eous 5 percent, we arrive at 329 percent 
as the cost of producing an acre of corn in 1919, as compared with 
the 100 percent of the basic 10-year period when an acre of corn 
actually sold for $10. Thus in 1919 an acre of corn should sell 
for $32.90. The ratio method gives almost identically the same 
results as the farm-management method. Both indicate that it 
cost the average Iowa farmer in 1919 about 80 cents per bushel 
to produce corn on a basis of December 1 farm values 
It is believed that the ratio method of determining cost of corn 
production will be approximately accurate for the next 50 years.” 

(Page 57:) “The fundamental idea of the ratio method is that the 
price of every product is determined in the long run by the price 
of some other products or product. The price of hogs is deter- 
mined in the long run by the price of corn. The price of corn 
is determined in the long run by the price of land, labor, farm 
machinery, horse feed.” 

(Page 61:) “In fixing crop prices ratio it is imaginable 
land values would constancy pios by and this would S 
price of crops, which again will be reflected back into the land, 
and so on in never-ending cycle. Economists like to dwell on 
situations of this kind. They are to a large extent purely imagi- 
nary. To stop a vicious rise under the ratio system, a rise which 
would bring about an overproduction, all that would be 
would be to very slightly lower the standard rate. In the case of 
hogs, for example, it might be necessary to lower the ratio from 
11.5 bushels to 11.2 bushels. * * It is only as farmers, con- 
sumers, and businessmen become educated to the desirability of 
prices more nearly approximating cost of production that the ratio 
system can be used extensively in actual price fixing. When it is 
so used, there will be less likelihood of overproduction on the one 
hand and underproduction on the other hand.” 

(Page 71:) “If we approach the problem (hog exports) from the 
standpoint of going after a large trade in hog He ode with for- 
eign countries, we must put ourselves in position to produce with 
the utmost economy possible. ‘Price’ talks in the export business, 
and we shall export large quantities of hog products whenever we 
are selling hogs decidedly cheaper than the rest of the world.” 

(Page 73:) “For 40 years preceding the war the farmer paid his 
regular monthly labor a sweated wage and in effect sold his own 
labor as cheaply.” 

(Page 74:) “It is only under a system of relatively stable prices 
that we may expect really effective attention to be given to soil- 
fertility problems by the bulk of our farmers. The quicker we can 
get onto a stable price level the more effectively will the fertility of 
our soil be conserved. * * * Corn Belt farmers, as an average 
of a 5-year period, could probably afford to produce both hogs and 
cattle at lower relative prices than were customary before the war 
if only prices were more nearly stable, if they could feel reason- 
ably sure of getting a price more nearly representing production 
cost. The maintenance of the fertility of our soil is a matter of 
national concern, In the long run it is of more vital interest to 
the people of the cities than the farmer. Men engaged in indus- 
trial enterprises should do what they can to favor such adjust- 
ment of prices as will make it to the advantage of the farmer to 
keep his land in good heart, because that will make for larger 
production and more economical production.” 

(Page 76:) “It is a commonplace among businessmen that good 
crops mean good business. Prof. H. L. Moore, in his book on 
Economic Cycles, finds between crop yields per acre and pig-iron 
production a correlation, coefficient of 0.72; pig-iron production lag- 
ging about a year behind crops. Big crops do mean good business, 
although they mean prosperity to the farming class chiefly in an 
indirect way. A small crop generally brings farmers more money 
than a large crop, but small crops over a period of 2 or 3 years 
cause business depression and this reacts on farmers. The prob- 
lem of both businessmen and farmers is to devise some means of 
giving farmers as a class a financial interest in producing big 
crops rather than small crops.” 

(Page 106:) “By means of corn-hog ratios it is possible to deter- 
mine with great accuracy, month by month, the production cost 
of 100 pounds of hog flesh. The actual price, however, has been 
quite different from the cost-of-production price except as an 
average of long periods of time. * If the farmers could 
arrange with the packers for a price more nearly representing the 
cost of production or ratio price, it is obvious that the supply of 
hogs might be considerably steadied. Once farmers realize that 
neither excessive profits nor excessive losses are to be expected in 
the hog business they will steady down to producing about the 
same number of hogs each year, and they will send them to market 
in uniform stream instead of in irregular spurts.” 

(Page 108:) There must be no prospect of unusual profit or un- 
usual loss in the production of staple products. We are now re- 
ferring to industries as a whole. It is inevitable, of course, that 
certain individuals will make great profits and others will incur 
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losses even in years when the cost of production or ratio price is 
paid. To give the cost-of-production price broader sway 
in our price system does not necessarily involve governmental con- 
trol. The first step is education in price judging.” 

(Page 109:) “The great weakness of the present price system is 
that the men who operate it are concerned chiefly with making 
the greatest possible profit and not at all with making the law 
of supply and demand operate smoothly on a price level roughly 
equivalent to cost of production. The highest purpose of our 
price system should be to tell producers truthfully what to do in 
the future, instead of capitalizing a temporary supply and demand 
situation to the advantage of certain bright speculators. * * * 
Our whole laissez faire system is full of lies.” 

(Page 110:) “Substituting production engineers and statistical 
economists for businessmen means doing away with the chance 
of excessive and excessive losses. And this is proper so far 
as production and trade in staple products is concerned. The only 
place where the commercial imagination of the old-fashioned risk- 
taking businessman has legitimate place is in working with things 
which are not staple, such as theaters, luxuries, newspapers, etc.” 

(Page 86:) “What makes hour-by-hour and day-by-day prices 
under laissez faire conditions is not cost of production but that 
brute force which we call ‘supply and demand’ * * *, An 
illustration of the strategy of the hog market is a case in point: 
A Monday hog market in early March at which season prices are 
generally rising. Instead of the accustomed 40,000, 60,000 have 
been received. Owing to car shortage or other reason, eastern 
shippers are out of the market. Prices decline 15 to 20 cents, 
perhaps very much more. ‘Supply and demand,’ say the packers 
and practical economists. But at that very time everyone may 
know that the potential demand is very great, and at that very 
time this wider situation may be taken fully into account by the 
packers in the prices which they are charging for their products 
to the retailers. The hog market may have broken 15 to 20 cents, 
but the lard, ham, and bacon market may have held steady or 
even advanced. The packers, in the prices which they pay for 
live hogs and the prices which they charge for hog products, are 
governed chiefly by strategic considerations. Day by day they 
change their prices to meet the surface conditions of changing 
supply and demand conditions.” 

The reading of the foregoing extracts from Secretary Wallace’s 
instructive book, it seems to me, ought to be convincing to any 
open mind that it is only by the elimination of the speculative 
factor in the price determination of those agricultural raw ma- 
terials that are to any degree affected by world competition that 
we can hope to accomplish such stabilization of price return to our 
farming population as is essential not only to the survival of that 

t rural, independent, home-owning class of our citizenship, 
which has helped make America great, and without which the 
national balance necessary for national recovery cannot be restored 
and maintained. 

The American consumer does not profit by the low prices for 
raw materials that the speculative system forces upon the pro- 
ducer. The consumer always pays upon the basis of the high 
levels of the seasonal fluctuations, and it is the speculator and not 
the producer who, by and large, receives the high-level prices of 
the seasonal fluctuations. 

My basic thought is that the most vital requisite is not necessarily 
exact cost of production but a stabilized return to the producers of 
our raw agricultural materials, with our ultimate goal the attain- 
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utilities, the proposed wage and hour bill—all these and 

more are examples of governmental interference with the “old fash- 
foned laissez faire method“ of price determination, in the distribu- 
tion of the products of industry. The farmers, as the greatest single 
consuming class in the Nation, are thus compelled by governmental 
fiat to pay higher prices for the things they need, while at the same 
time they remain the only large producers of wealth in our Nation 
who have no control over the price they shall receive for their 
contribution. 

In a nutshell, all the Government would assume to do under this 
bill, S. 2732, would be to offer agriculture the same selling and bar- 
gaining power that industry enjoys. Certainly if the agricultural 
producers of the Nation could set up a cooperative selling agency 
that would be 100 percent effective there would be created no eco- 
nomic unbalance nor any antisocial freezing or strait-jacketing of 
our price structure. They would, for the first time in our Nation's 
history, be in a position to bargain collectively for the price they 
mele receive from industry for their contribution to our national 


It is this kind of coordinated service, more and nothing 


nothing 
less, that the sponsors of this bill ask at the hands of their National 
Government on behalf of 
population. 
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National Defense and the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 17 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, ON JANUARY 16, 1938 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered over the 
radio on Sunday, January 16, 1938, by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh] on the subject “National Defense 
and the Navy.“ 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My fellow citizens, I yield to no one in my desire for peace and in 
my devotion to the cause of peace. I hate war and dread the 
thought of war. We are practically unanimous as a people that we 
do not want war if there is any conceivable way of avoiding it. All 
Americans expect and rightly insist that their public officials do 
3 humanly possible to promote peace and insure against 

We all agree that if international differences can be adjusted by 

means, we wish to use those means. Consultation, arbi- 
tration, and mutual conciliation must be tried to the point of 
exhaustion before war is seriously considered. We hold steadfastly 
that pacific means should always be accorded preference in settling 
disputes. This attitude, however, is far different from pacifism. It 
is at this juncture that the national-defense advocates differ with 
pacifists. The former insist that we be prepared to use force in self- 
defense when no other means except force are available to protect 
our rights. Pacifism seeks to forego our right to use force in 
self-defense under any ces. 

But what about peace through disarmament? The American 
people are wholeheartedly in fayor of disarmament as an avenue to 
peace provided the disarmament is mutual and universal. However, 
the American people do not favor leaving our own country defense- 
less when all the rest of the world is in arms. They believe that is 
paee way to peace, but a certain inyitation to war, 

e United States has led the world in preaching the gospel 
the road to peace is versal disarmament. After 16 years 
to 


But how can this be done? First 
of all, by a thorough appreciation by all our 
national policy involves a war risk, and this knowledge requires 
that our national policies be so shaped as to promote and safe- 
guard peace for our own country and, so far as lies within our 
power, peace for the world, It is not enough that we proclaim 
our desire for peace; we must leave nothing undone in an effort 
to insure peace. In the past this has meant treaties to outlaw war; 
efforts to conclude disarmament agreements; attempts to reach an 
accord with other nations with respect to international trade and 
international finance—since it is recognized that economic factors 
are so often the breeders of war; unselfish efforts to spread the 
gospel of peace and good will among all the nations of the earth. 
Sound statesmanship requires also that our national policies be 
so shaped as to promote and safeguard peace for our own country 
by a full knowledge and understanding of what is going on in the 
world about us today. How can we close our eyes to the political 
and social revolutions that are transpiring everywhere; to the 
dethronement of governments, abandonment of constitutions, and 
democratic institutions replaced by dictatorships; to the ominous 
clouds of war that hang low throughout Europe with at least four 
actual wars having taken place since the World Way, two of which 
are at present being waged, one in Spain and one in the Far East. 
Furthermore, the growth of dictatorships in certain countries of 
Europe injects a new danger into this international situation. 
They are warlike and bellicose in spirit and purpose and they 
proceed to build up military, naval, and aircraft armament on 
a scale heretofore unimagined in Europe. Again, communism, 
spreading stealthily and strategically its tentacles in every part of 
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the world, has become a real and definite threat to the continuance 
of democracy. 

How can any thoughtful American longer remain unfamiliar 
with the ease whereby nations, against their own better judgment, 
are drawn into war? Modern propaganda, and we are not immune 
from it, has sundry means at its disposal for firing the war spirit. 

Again, despite the horrifying memories of the World War, which 
are still fresh in the minds of this generation, the race in arma- 
ments continues unabated, in fact, with accelerated speed. Prac- 
tically every major power has joined in this mad race, and even 
the ex demands upon national Budgets do not seem 
able to slow down the large military programs, embracing, in addi- 
tion to the naval and military armaments, vast num- 
bers of airplanes fully equipped for scouting and bombing which 
constitute a serious menace to not only the armies and navies of 
other powers, but to the populace as well. 

These world conditions, it seems to me, make it imperative that 
we should support a program of national defense that not only 
embraces planning and specifying new ways and means of pre- 
serving our own strict neutrality in the event of war elsewhere; 
not only enactment of statutes to eliminate the profit motive 
within our own land as related to the supplying of materials or 
labor during the state of war; but, most important of all, the 
strengthening of our national defense—on land, on sea, and in 
the air. 

Our Navy is necessarily our first line of defense and, if impreg- 
nable, our complete defense, because by the circumstances of our 
geographical position if any attack comes, it must come by way 
of the seas. In the event of war we must have a Navy and air 
force ready to withstand attacks immediately—at the very hour 
war is declared and to repel any attempts at an invasion until a 
war-strength Army can be recruited and trained. 

In urging adequate national defense we must deal with reall- 
ties, rather than with theories. That is what you expect and 
demand from the Chief Executive and the Congress. In speaking 
to you as chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the United 
States Senate, I am firmly convinced that the realities of today 
in the world at large admit of only one construction, namely, that 
strong and adequate national defense is the best, and perhaps, 
the only assurance of peace. 

The Italian conquest of Ethiopia would never have been under- 
taken had not Ethiopia been defenseless. Japan's present cam- 
paign to subjugate China is predicated on the proposition that 

hina is no match for Japan’s strong military machine. 

The realities, in distinction from visionary theories, have demon- 
strated that treaties and international peace pacts afford no se- 
curity of peace and no defense from a foreign aggressor; and that 
lust of war, passion of conquest, and ruthless disregard of national 
rights and human life have seized upon the minds of many of the 
rulers in many lands. 

Happily no such lust of war and conquest is present in America, 
and this is our assurance that our agencies of national defense on 
land and on sea will never be utilized for any other purpose than 
our own defense, But agencies of defense we most.certainly must 
have, and strong agencies, so strong that no other nation will dare 
to make war upon us. 

Let me deny, with all the vehemence and emphasis at my com- 
mand, the charge sometimes made that the advocates of increased 
naval building in this country are proposing to enter the United 
States into a competitive race of increasing armaments. 

I believe that I am in a position to speak authoritatively of the 
purposes and intent underlying American naval policy, and in 
the minds of those in Congress immediately concerned with legis- 
lating for the Navy, and in the mind of the Navy Department, and 
in the mind and heart of our President. And nowhere is there 
any thought of a race for naval supremacy or of building a navy as 
an instrument of aggression. 

It cannot be stated too often that we are concerned only with 
the question of building and maintaining a navy adequate for our 
own defense. One consideration, of course, but by no means the 
dominant consideration, is the size and extent of the navies of 
foreign powers which could be pitted against us in the event of war. 

What we are now, today, obliged to consider is the advisability, 
if not indeed the necessity, of enlarging the naval program we set 
out to accomplish when we authorized the building of our Navy 
up to the strength allotted and fixed under the now abandoned 
naval limitation treaties. We never built up to that peacetime 
naval strength. Other powers are building beyond it. So that 
we are now confronted with the necessity of an enlarged naval 
program made in the light of present and future world events. 
Its size is naturally a problem for our naval experts; but one thing 
is certain, there must be an expansion of the Navy beyond the 
proportions heretofore deemed essential. 

We must now plan a navy that will not merely be useful in the 
event we are forced into war—it must be a navy that in war is 
strong enough +o destroy the enemy. 

The more I have studied this 8 which relates to the very 
heart of our national defense, am convinced that a navy for 


adequate defense is one that all possible enemies have to respect 
in time of peace and fear in time of war—in brief, a defense navy 
is a world-respected navy. 
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ADVISER TO THE MONETARY COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT; ALSO ADDRESS BY EARL HARDING, MEM- 
BER OF THE DIRECTING COMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE FOR 
THE NATION 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, on January 
14, 1938, two very interesting and illuminating addresses 
were made in this city, one by Sir Charles Morgan-Webb, 
honorary adviser to the Monetary Committee of the British 
Parliament, and the other by Mr. Earl Harding, member 
of the Directing Committee of the Committee for the Nation. 
I ask unanimous consent that these two addresses be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor» as follows: 


ADDRESS OF Sm CHARLES MoRGAN-WEBB 

One important difference between the United States and Britain 
is that the former is almost self-contained, whereas Britain has 
to import three-fourths of her food and half her raw materials. 
To purchase these Britain has to export 25 percent of her manu- 
factures. Consequently an efficient international currency, to 
finance these external transactions, is vital to Britain's existence 
as vital as the navy or the mercantile marine. 

Britain invented the gold standard to finance her international 
requirements. But after the war Britain’s control over the inter- 
national currency ceased. The United States and France trans- 
formed the gold standard into intensely national currency sys- 
tems, one manifestation of which was the drainage of gold from 
the international currency into national gold reserves. The con- 
flict of three conflicting gold standards first of all drained the 
debtor nations of their gold. Britain threw her gold reserves into 
the conflict to save the international currency, on which her 
existence depended, with the result that she was bled white to the 
last ounce of her gold. Britain did not leave the gold standard. 
The gold standard left Britain, and left her without an ounce of 
gold to finance the purchase of food for her people and the raw 
materials for her manufacturers. 

WHY BRITAIN OBJECTS 

When it is airily suggested that Britain should return to gold, 
it should be remembered that in 1931 the gold standard dragged 
Britain into a hell as deep as that into which it the 
United States in 1933. You seem to have no objection to repeat- 
ing the experience. We have. 

But that is not the only obstacle to Britain’s return to gold. 
Britain wants an efficient international currency, and this canno 
be supplied by a gold standard. The United States is administer- 
ing the gold st d in an intensely national monetary system. 
Britain is prof ‘ in such a system. 

For instance, suggestion made last spring that the price 
of gold should be reduced to $30 an ounce prompted by national 
or international interests? The mere suggestion created a panic 
in Europe and South Africa. It would have created a panic in 
Britain if she had been on a gold standard. As it was, Britain 
merely placed an extra billion dollars in the exchange fund to 
keep up the price of gold against the suggested deflation by the 
United States. 

Why should Britain go back to an obsolete system of currency 
that can be easily subjected to a panic? 

POUND NOT DEPRECIATED 

Forsaken by gold, Britain injected paper pounds, unbacked by 
gold, into the international currency to finance her requirements. 
Britain did not depreciate the pound. Foreign exporters valued 
the paper pounds at 13s. only instead of at 20s. The devaluation 
was forced on Britain by her dependence on foreign imports. 
Internally the pound retained its full value. 

After licking her wounds for 11 months, Britain devised a new 
commodity standard of money at the Ottawa conference in Au- 
gust 1932. The Ottawa monetary report—the most revolutionary 
announcement in monetary history—commenced with the follow- 
ing remarkable sentence: 
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“A rise throughout the world in the general levels of wholesale 
prices is in the highest degree desirable.” 

If the true import of this pronouncement had been appreciated, 
it would have been regarded as a piece of sublime impudence. 
A nation which had been unable to defend its gold reserves was 
proposing to use the inefficient instrument of unbacked paper 
money to raise wholesale prices, not in Britain only, not in the 
British Empire, but throughout the world. Moreover, Britain dis- 
carded the traditional methods of raising prices. She did not pro- 
pose to restrict production and raise rth pig by producing scarcity. 
Nor was the method of reducing the content of the pound 
available. The pound had no gold content. It was a sheer token 
currency, whose purchasing power was based entirely on faith. 
And besides, at the time, Britain was still struggling to restore her 
exhausted gold reserves, which 11 months before had been de- 
pleted to zero. She had, at the time this commodity standard 
was established, no sufficient stock of gold to influence prices by 
modifying the currency price of gold. 

Other alternatives being ruled out, Britain determined to raise 
world wholesale prices by two methods, low rates of interest and 
an abundance of international money. The British Government 
had taken the control of money out of the hands of the Bank 
of Turene when the gold reserves fell to zero in September 1931, 

used her control to reduce the bank rate from 6 percent to 
2 5 

To provide an abundance of international money, Britain de- 
vised the exchange tion fund to finance international 
commerce. This fund has been expanded from its initial volume 
of three-quarters of a billion dollars, first to one and three-quar- 
ter billions and recently to two and three-quarter billion dollars. 


CONTROLLED INTEREST RATE 


The magnitude of the monetary revolution thus effected, just 
over 5 years ago, is even yet not appreciated. The control over the 
rate of interest exercised by the British Treasury is greater than 
that exercised by medieval governments the usury laws. 

If Britain has gone back to the Middle Ages in her control over 
rates of interest, she has thrown over the experience of 50 cen- 
turies in aband the scarcity conception of money. Since the 
dawn of civilization money has been associated with the scarcity 
metals, gold and silver. And since the development of banking, 
gold and silver standards have maintained the scarcity conception 
of money. 

The essential revolution effected at Ottawa in 1932 is the substi- 
tution of the conception of controlled abundance of money for the 
outworn and obsolete conception of scarcity of money. Money was 
to be provided in sufficient abundance to serve the needs of com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture, instead of commerce, industry, 
and agriculture having to adapt themselves to an arbitrarily 
determined quantity of money. 

The theory of the revolution is as follows: Low rates of interest 
induce commercial borrowers to go to the bankers and make the 
bankers well toward borrowers. In a low interest system 
bankers would rather have the slightly better rates they can get 
from advances to borrowers than the low dividends they get from 
holding bonds. They tend to prefer advances to securities. 


MEANS MORE LOANS 


In this new atmosphere between banker and borrower more 
commercial loans are issued, and as each commercial loan increases 
the volume of bank money the volume and circulation of money 
tend to increase. As long as there is unemployment, prices do not 
tend to increase with the increased volume of money. The in- 
creased out-turn resulting from taking in the unemployed bal- 
ances the increased volume of money, and prices remain stable. 

That is how low rates of interest and an abundance of money 
operate internally. Externally the provision of vast exchange 
funds and low discount rates to finance international commerce 
of any volume whatever more than compensate for any fluctuation 
of the exchanges. 

Although Britain is the greatest importer of primary products 
of all the nations, her manufacturers strongly support the policy of 
the Government in raising the prices of her imported raw ma- 
terials. For instance, the Lancashire cotton manufacturers sup- 
port the measure taken to increase the price of raw cotton. Here 
are some quotations from a pamphlet entitled “Measures for the 
Revival of Lancashire’s Cotton Ind 

“A substantial recovery in wholesale prices is essential to world 
recovery.” 

“As the early months of 1934 recorded the only reasonable re- 
covery for the Lancashire cotton industry since the World War, and 
as our trade may be taken as a fair indication of the condition of 
our overseas customers, we urge that the 1924 price level should be 
the early objective of currency ement.” 

“We must frankly admit that we see little prospect of adequate 
relief while the low level of wholesale prices keeps India and other 
essential markets in a state of acute depression.” 

“Compared with their condition a dozen years ago, the present 
farmers of India are now half starved and less than half diothed. 
Since this is true of virtually the whole of the world’s farming 
1 it is certain that once their purchasing power is re- 

e cotton manufac equipment in, existence could 
8 — the world's need in cotton goods.“ 

“It is therefore our earnest hope that the mayor’s committee 

will make special reference to the world wholesale price level and 
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to the currency policy among the recommendations to be sub- 
mitted to the board of trade, and press these considerations as 
matters of supreme urgency.” 

TWENTY-ONE NATIONS FOLLOWED 


Twenty-one nations accepted the new British commodity stand- 
ard in 1932, formed the sterling group, and ed toward 
prosperity. Thirty-four nations remained outside and have passed 
through many vicissitudes. 

Any success obtained by the commodity standard has been 
a in the face of innumerable obstacles the principal of 
which are: 

1. The exchange restrictions, the blocked and barter currencies 
of many European and South American nations. These have 
operated as severe deflative influences, neutralizing to some extent 
the reflative effect of the British commodity standard. 

2. The gold bioc, which up till September 1936 operated as an 
8 strong deflative influence. 

September 1936 to September 
cy of disturbance. 

4. The American deflation March 1937 to date, a deflative force 

proportionate to the American absorption of primary commodities. 

These obstacles have operated to slow down the first phase of 
the reflation being effected by the British commodity standard; 
that is, the raising of world wholesale prices to a remunerative 
equilibrium level. That remunerative price level has yet to be 
reached. The British Empire currency declaration of July 1933 
describes that price level as one “which restores the normal activ- 
ity of industry and employment; second, which insures remunera- 
tive prices for the producers of basic commodities; and third, 
which produces equity between debtor and creditor.” 

When, on my first day in New York, nearly 2 years ago, I ex- 
plained these objectives to a few leading businessmen who had 
given me a hearty welcome, one of them replied: 

“But that is sheer utopianism. That is crying for the moon. 
That is attempting a short cut to the millennium.” 

Exactly. Utopia! Why not? In the world of production, man- 
kind has arrived at the gates of Utopia. Wealth for all is available 
as soon as if can be efficiently distributed. What is preventing 
the peoples of the world from entering into their heritage? 

An obsolete and inefficient scarcity 2 of money has kept, 
and is keeping, the gates closed. Britain has glimpsed a monetary 
system which will enable the gates to be opened, and the super- 
abundance of wealth we are now able to produce to be distributed 
to the welfare of mankind. 

The millennium! Why not? The short cut to the millennium 
for the farmer, in the shape of profitable prices for his produce, is 
long, long overdue. Britain has opened up ry short cut for the 
farmers of all the nations in the sterling gro 

“Crying for the moon.” Yes; it is bt crying for the 
moon to attempt to achieve equity between debtor and creditor, 
as long as the value of the money on which debts are recorded is 
continually being distorted by the fluctuating value of gold. 
Equity between debtor and creditor can only be achieved by a cur- 
rency managed with the objective of keeping a stable price level. 

When these three objectives—normal employment, remunerative 
prices for farmers and the producers of primary commodities, and 
equity between debtor and creditor—have been attained, the in- 
crease of prices which has achieved these results must not be 
allowed to proceed to inflation. The speaker hopes that the United 
States and Britain will cooperate in achieving this price level at 
which the purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar and the 
pound may remain stable for a generation. 


ADDRESS oF EARL HARDING 


If I were limited to one sentence—and I shall be almost as 
brief—I should sum up Sir Charles Morgan-Webb's description of 
economic rehabilitation in the sterling nations in this fashion: 

“Restoration of remunerative prices for the producers of basic 
raw materials is the meat in the coconut of recovery.” 

And Sir Charles might have added—but he was too polite—that 
the people of the sterling nations got to the meat in the coconut 
without making monkeys of themselves! When they found they 
had a process that worked, they did not lay it aside and try crack- 
ing the coconuts on one another’s heads. 

Just a year ago we were conscious of flood disaster. When we 
saw the foundations of a building being washed away, we realized 
that the whole structure would fall on our heads or be carried 
downstream. 

But, for the past 9 months, we have seen the very foundations 
of all business, of all employment, of all prosperity, being washed 
out from under us. The basic commodity chart rs most 
people. It proves that this depression is no mental illusion. But 
very few seem to have recognized what was happening. Some now 
say there was no way to foresee the r to business. Perhaps 
too many were bers e the rising superstructure; too few the 
foundation of prosperity. 

That foundation is the basic commodity price level. In 4 years 
of recovery the index of 30 basic commodities as recorded daily 
by the New York Journal of Commerce nearly all that was 
lost during the 4 years of depression. In 9 months practically one- 
half of that gain has been wiped out. The decline amounted to 
more than 30 8 loss from the high 1 of recovery last 
March. With the slight, hesitant upturn in commodity prices 
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in the last fortnight, the net loss still stands at 30 percent. What 
pilot of a ship could misread such a barometer. There were storm 
Warnings all the way. 

When the foundation of business, the basic commodity price 
level, was thin and unstable in 1932, it supported a national in- 
172 of only 838,000, 000, 00, and a correspondingly low standard 

iving. 

Business activity follows the basic-commodity price level. So 
do securities. When the financial commentators were beginning 
to point at collapsing stock markets last August they might have 
looked back to a 12-percent drop in basic commodities and ob- 
served that a representative list of common stocks had fallen 
during the same period by only 6 percent. 

When gross farm income fell from $12,000,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000,000, so did factory pay rolls. Whether the national income 
stands up at $68,000,000,000, or rises to $80,000,000,000 or $90,- 
000,000,000 or $100,000,000,000, and whether the standard of living 
rises with it, will depend on the height and stability of the basic 
commodity price level on which the whole superstructure must 
rest 


The collapse of commodity prices has been world-wide, but it 
appears to be indisputable that the United States led, if it did 
not actually start, the avalanche. Being by far the largest manu- 
facturing nation and consuming approximately one-third of the 
world’s raw materials, our depression depresses world prices. The 
London Economist commodity index fell 12 percent, while the New 
York Journal of Commerce index of 30 sensitive basic commodities 
fell more than 80 percent. Both are showing in the past few 
weeks a tendency to level off and rise slightly. But there is noth- 
ing in sight to indicate anything but a disastrously slow and 
painful recovery. 

This means drastic reduction in income for basic producers. 
No amount of confidence can restore inventory losses already 
taken. Continuation at or anywhere near the present commodity 
price level will mean a greatly depressed agriculture when the 
full effect of the lower price level is felt. The blow was cush- 
ioned in 1937 by abnormally large crops partly marketed before 
the lowest prices were reached. Given a normal crop in 1938, sold 
at or near present prices, should mean return to about the total 
farm income of 1934, some $2,000,000,000 below the now estimated 
total for 1937. When you, who have the power and the consti- 
tutional obligation to regulate the value of money, permit the 
purchasing power of the basic producer half of the population to 
be destroyed through violent changes in the purchasing power— 
that is, the real value of money—it is like burning a hole in a 
garment. And when you take away part of the purchasing power 
of some other group to make up for basic producers’ losses you 
are transferring purchasing power but not recreating it. You 
are cutting a piece out of the garment to mend the burnt por- 
tion, and there still remains a garment which does not cover its 
wearer. 

At the foundation of national income is the basic producers’ 
real wealth, taken from Mother Earth. In order to support the 
level of prosperity of the predepression decade, we must have a 
total farm income—that is, cash received plus the value of prod- 
ucts grown and consumed on the farm—around $12,000,000,000 a 
year. Our other basic producers need between $4,000,000,000 and 
$5,000,000,000. 

With normal gross income for our basic producers of sixteen 
and two-thirds billion dollars, every decline of 6 percent in the 
basic commodity price level means cutting the total purchasing 
power of that one group by $1,000,000,000. And such decrease is mul- 
tiplied two to two and one-half times when the fewer dollars 
pass through the hands of distributors and consumers. So a drop 
of 30 percent in the basic commodity price level, if not corrected, 
means a drop of $5,000,000,000 in basic producers’ purchasing 
power and a reduction in national income of $10,000,000,000 to 
twelve and one-half billion dollars. 

This means that the basic-producer half of our population must 
cut their purchases from the other half. Farmers must stop 
buying implements, the implement maker must curtail employ- 
ment, and so the vicious cycle multiplies. Nothing but a restora- 
tion of the price tags on raw materials can replace such a deficit. 

In the face of a world-wide drop in income and purchasing 
power of raw-material producers, the United States finds itself 
disadvantaged by being tied to the inflexible gold standard, at a 
fixed price. Not only that, but at a disadvantageous price for 
gold—$35 an ounce, against an average of $48 at present main- 
tained by our six principal raw-material-producing competitors 
of the sterling group. Those six principal competitors of ours— 
Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, and New Zealand— 
have retained their monetary freedom. They did not commit the 
folly of attempting to stabilize on instability—the instability of 
gold—the instability which British monetary statesmanship has 
frankly and repeatedly recognized in the official statements of the 
Chancelor of the Exchequer announcing Great Britain’s deter- 
mination not to return to an inflexible gold standard. 

First, we delayed our corrective measures too long—18 months 
after Great Britain went off gold in September 1931. Then, after 
taking that right, and unavoidable, step, we raised wages and 
created new tax burdens without adequately increasing our ability 
to pay. We have frozen our costs of production and distribution 
and many of our fixed at new high levels, We have cre- 
ated a situation where deflation of wages and all prices down to 
the present level of commodity prices would set up unbearable 
stresses and strains, 
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Continuation on or near the present commodity price level will 
mean disaster for producers of farm products, metals, oil, coal, 
lumber, and other basic products. It has already brought an 
alarming increase in urban unemployment. It will increase tax- 
ation for relief while decreasing the ability to pay taxes. 

While this problem was being created we suggested 2 months 
ago that there should be an immediate critical reexamination of 
the causes of the world depression, a reappraisal of the measures 
used to combat it, rejection of those policies which have failed, 
and fearless application of those measures which, in the light of 
experiences here and abroad, give the best promise of present and 
permanent relief. 

“Orthodox” procedure calls now, as it did in 1931, 32, and 33, 
for deflation until wages and all prices are brought down to the 
ruinous level of commodity prices. But we believe that realists 
recognize such a deflation would result in social and political 
consequences which cannot be faced. 

We face the same problem and must come to the same conclu- 
sions reached in 1932 by the British Empire Confere: 
recovery depends upon restoring profitable prices for farmers and 
other producers of the basic raw materials so that the basic-pro- 
ducer half of the population can buy the goods and services of 
the other half. 

The only means that has proved effective anywhere in the 
world has been wise, realistic currency ement, 

We believe that United States monetry policy, as is British 
Empire monetary policy, should be directed first toward raising 
commodity prices. Then, after restoring basic commodity prices 
to remunerative levels, the next objective should be to maintain 
stability in the p power of money, not with respect to 
the price of one commodity, gold, but with respect to the average 
of the prices of the principal basic commodities. 

This has been the objective in the sterling nations, and should 
be our objective—to raise the commodity price level within the 
country, keep its basic producers solvent and, through restora- 
tion of their purchasing power, to rebuild the foundations of a 
general prosperity. 

Mr. Roosevelt started upon onetary policy in 1933. 
And it worked. The average price, in dollars, of basic commodities 
within the United States rose in exact proportion to the reduction 
in the gold content of the dollar—that is, mathematically as the 
dollar price of gold was raised. This is a statistically fact. 

The greatest need of the emergency in 1933, and the greatest 
need today is to lift as quickly as possible the price level of the 
basic producer half of our people. Responding directly and im- 
mediately to monetary action, commodity prices rose rapidly in 
1933, while costs of distribution, wages, the prices of finished goods, 
and the cost of living started to rise but slowly. Basic commodi- 
ties rose 67 percent while the cost of living rose only 3 percent. 

But some persons who never seem to have comprehended the 
principles of price changes, began in 1933 bom the Presi- 
dent with propaganda that all prices should be raised at once; 
hence, N. R, A., which drove up wages and all prices. In this way 
we continued the disparity between farmers’ and other basic pro- 
ducers’ prices, which had fallen much the farthest in the depres- 
sion, and the price level of the other half of the population. And 
now a new disparity has been created. 

The committee for the Nation has repeatedly stated to Congress 
that an essential instrument of monetary management is the 
power to vary the official price of gold to offset fiuctuations in 
the world value—that is, the purchasing power—of gold. The 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934, which put us back on a fixed gold 
standard at $35 an ounce, made effective currency ement im- 
possible because our basic commodity price level was thereby tied 
to the fluctuating value of gold in world markets. This defect 
would have been cured by the Goldsborough amendment to the 
Banking Act of 1935, which failed of passage in the House by only 
a few votes. 

Since we fixed our price of gold at $35, our principal competitors 
as raw material producers have found it expedient to go still higher 
to protect their own internal commodity price levels—Argentina 
by 21 percent, Australia and New Zealand by 7 percent, Brazil by 
70 percent, Denmark by 8 percent, 

With the purchasing power of gold as it has been since 1929, 
our dollar price of gold has never been high enough to give our 
farmers and basic producers normal prices with normal production. 

Fears of a “competitive race in currency depreciation” frighten 
some people into believing that a nation should retain a basic com- 
modity price level ruinous to itself, while its competitors seize 
world markets. 

The answer should be that the United States will unhook the 
dollar from its present inflexible anchorage to gold at $35 an 
ounce; that it will establish its own open market for gold in 
New York; that it will be the controlling factor in that market; 
that it will let the dollar price of gold find a natural level, but 
will bid the price, if n to a level that wil remove the 
present competitive disadvantage of America’s basic producers in 
world markets. 

A resolution is pending in both Houses of Congress to advise the 
monetary managers of our Government to use their present powers 
to restore the commodity price level. That is a step in the direc- 
tion of recovery. But it is in the form of a suggestion only, and 
from the body to whom the Constitution gives, not a suggestion, 
but a mandate, to regulate the value of money. 

You will recall that in Secretary Morgenthau’s testimony before 
a committee of Congress 2 years ago he said that the increase in 
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the dollar price of gold had worked satisfactorily to raise basic 
commodity prices. He presented a chart proving it. 

Mr. Morgenthau objected to surrendering at that time the powers 
delegated to the Executive by the Congress. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, conscientious and painstaking, no doubt believed that 
administrative discretion in the use of monetary powers was still 
desirable. 

Has not the time come when the Congress should remove all 
doubt as to the objective and the policy? The once-all-powerful 
Governor of the Bank of England has come to recognize that the 
control bank, privately owned, acts no more by private discretion 
but as agent of the British Government. And the British Govern- 
ment goes out of power on one vote of lack of confidence. So 
there the monetary authority is in actuality exercised by the 
elected representatives of the people. 

That question is for you, who represent us, to decide—whether 
at this time the shall recover its monetary powers, 
establish a policy, and give its own mandate as to what the value 
of the dollar and the price level of our farmers and basic producers 
shall be. 


Planned Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 17 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HALLORAN H. BROWN, PRESIDENT, NEW TORK 
STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, DELIVERED AT ANNUAL 
MEETING, ROCHESTER, N. T., JANUARY 11, 1938 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
delivered by Halloran H. Brown, president of the New York 
State Horticultural Society, at the annual meeting of the 
society at Rochester, N. Y., January 11, 1938. I have found 
this address extremely interesting, and I hope my colleagues 
will read it. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The first 5-year plan is ended. I am not referring to Russia, 
Germany, or Italy, but to the good old United States of America. 

When the present administration came into power, 5 years ago, 
plans were laid for managed economics; and this has been in 
operation, in this country, more or less, during these past 5 years. 

The essence of the plan was that the Government at Washing- 
ton should assume full responsibility for solving the economic 
problems of all the citizens. 

This 5-year plan is definitely along the lines of the planned 
economy of Germany, Russia, and Italy. In this connection, note 
the legislation that has been demanded by the Chief Executive, 
and cheerfully (I might say, almost in ignorance) passed by Con- 


gress. 

Foremost in our planned economy was the legislation creating 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, of sad memory. This was 
a very ambitious undertaking and aimed to regulate all of our 
activities. Fortunately, it was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

We then had a succession or regulatory laws: The Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
This would have strictly regulated all forms of agriculture. 

Next we had the Guffey Coal Act, or, as it has been called, the 
little N. R. A., declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
This would have regulated the soft-coal industry. 

Next we had the Public Utility Control Act, which, if it is not 
declared unconstitutional (not yet having been tested in the Su- 
preme Court) will regulate the entire electrical industry of the 
United States, extending to manufacturing, to the home in the 
city, to the home on the farm—in fact, no part of our population 
will be untouched by this act if it remains on the statute books; 
and in addition, it will ruin probably a billion dollars’ worth of 
investments, made by the thrifty, through the so-called “death sen- 
tence” of holding companies. 

Next we had the Securities and Exchange Commission Act, now 
in force. It regulates exchanges. It affects at most every point all 
capital transactions, and touches in some respects all of the 
127,000,000 people in the United States. 

Next we had the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, which regulates 
all industry using electric power in the Middle South and com- 
petes with privately owned public utility companies. 
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Next we had the Wagner National Labor Relations Act, which is 
supposed to regulate industry in favor of the workingman. This 
has been passed upon favorably by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Next we have the Soil Conservation Act, and tacked upon it, 
most of the features of agricultural control which were in the 
a 1 A., which was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 

Next we have the National Social Security Act, which gives the 
Government the history of most every worker in the United States. 
The only thing lacking in this information is fingerprinting. The 
money paid in to the Government under this act, one-half by the 
employers and one-half by the employees, is now being spent by 
the Government for current running expenses, instead of being 
laid away in a special fund for the purpose for which it is being 
sollected. We hear very little regarding this, and I believe the 
public are not fully aware of this fact. 

The National Government controls all national banks throughout 
the United States and, through the Federal Reserve Board, to a 
large extent all of the State banks. 2 

We now have before Congress the Wages and Hours Act, which 
seems to be in some difficulty. If this is passed and not declared 
unconstitutional, it would regulate the hours of work and pay of 
labor throughout the United States. 

Also before Congress is the National Housing Act, which, if 
passed, will effect to a large measure all new home buildings in 
the United States. 

The railroads have been regulated by the Government for some 
time through the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, in 
fact, is a control by the Government of all railroad communica- 
tion throughout the United States. 

If you stop to think of it seriously, and analytically, you will 
see that he have had a 5-year plan for regulation by the Gov- 
ernment of practically all human activity in the United States; 
which, if continued, will put us, more or less, in the same category 
as the people of Russia, Germany, and Italy. 

It is true that the United States 5-year plan has not been 
universally successful, that its operation has been very “bumpy” 
and, so far, unsuccessful. Note the recent perpendicular, down- 
ward slump in all business activity throughout the country, the 
sharpest that has ever been noted. 

The unemployment census has shown the shocking total of 
between ten and twelve million. This is the most serious situation 
that has confronted us during the past 5 years, and the 5-year plan 
has not been able to cure it. 

The present day trend in our country is not so much toward 
socialism as it is toward fascism; and still a great many supporters 
of the United States 5-year plan seem to believe—or at least they 
say they do—that all of these regulations are constitutional. 

My reply to this is to read carefully the Constitution of the 
United States and its first 10 amendments. After this read James 
Bryce’s The American Commonwealth. Any reasonable man, after 
such reading, cannot help but come to the conclusion that most of 
the 5-year-plan legislation, which I have mentioned, is absolutely 
E and will or should be so declared by the Supreme 


It 18 rather discouraging, in studying the situation, to think of 
what is going to happen to us. It looks as if not much relief can 


We farmers—or, if you please, fruit growers—seem to be the 
particular concern of the Government, who, probably in its read- 
ings, has run across the story of Joseph and his brethren in the 
Holy Bible; of the 7 fat years and the 7 lean years; and the storing 
of grain in the 7 fat years to take care of the distressed worthy 
brethren in the lean years and to sell the excess at exorbitant prices 
to others. 

This might have worked in a country like Egypt in Bible times, 
where what was raised was not much diversified, and the country 
small and the population more or less compact; but not in a 
country the size of the United States, with its 127,000,000 peonia and 
its diversity of products raised from the soil, together with different 
economic conditions. 

The American people, after 150 years of individualistic independ- 
ence, certainly are not now going to submit to regulation—not the 
farmers at least, who, up to now, have prided themselves on their 
supreme independence. 

The Department of Agriculture estimated on December 17 that 
the total cash income from sales of farm products and Govern- 


1936 total consists of augmented income from the sale of crops. 
Total income from 78 crops is placed at $3,840,000,000 showing a 
gain of 11 percent, while income from livestock and 

estimated at $4,280,000,000, 


fruit crops. 
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Legislation providing for surplus crop control has passed both 
branches of Congress, but the provisions of the Senate and House 
bills differ so widely that the conference committee is expected 
to submit what will virtually amount to a new bill. The proposed 
legislation was passed by the House of Representatives on Decem- 
ber 10 and by the Senate a week later. The two bills agree in 
conferring upon the Secretary of Agriculture, broad powers to 
establish an “ever-normal granary” for five major crops—cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice—and to regulate shipments of these 
commodities to market under a system of marketing quotas, upon 
the approval of the growers. In most respects the Senate bill is 
more drastic than the House measure, since it allows the mar- 
keting quotas to come into operation at lower levels than are 
established by the House bill. 

Although both branches of Congress have acted favorably on 
the general principle of compulsory crop control, the final out- 
come of the legislation is still surrounded with a great deal of 
uncertainty. In the first place, as has already been pointed out, 
the two bills differ widely, and it is believed that the conference 
committee may éxperience great difficulty in agreeing upon a 
measure that will command general approval. In the second place, 
President Roosevelt has urged that the expense of the program 
be held within the limit of $500,000,000 a year, and that, if this 
is not possible, new revenue be provided to meet the excess cost. 
It is not certain, therefore, that a measure inconsistent with these 
conditions would be approved. In the third place, several Mem- 
bers of Congress have questioned the constitutionality of the 
legislation, creating further doubt as to whether a measure of 
this general type would be upheld by the Supreme Court. 

Now the Agriculture Department has announced that the gain 
for the last 5-year plan cannot be maintained in 1938; that sur- 
pluses are again a peril. In other words, to keep prices up, sur- 
pluses should be eliminated or put into the proposed ever-normal 


granary. 

How would you fruit growers like to look at a sign every day on 
your fruit farm, as follows: 

“United States Department of Agriculture License No. 1999999. 
Restricted yield—500 bushels.” 

Though, for the life of me, I don’t see how apples could be put in 
an ever-normal granary for any length of time. 

“Whom the gods would destroy, they first make mad.” Note the 
recent vituperations of members of the Cabinet, and others, in 
which business is called “aristocratic anarchists,” economic royal- 
ists,” “royal dukes,” “earls,” “tycoons,” and other catch phrases too 
numerous to mention; all trying to establish an alibi for the 5-year 
plan, laying its failure to business. This tends to create class 
hatred, dividing the citizens, one against the other. 

Note the tommyrot of business and finance being controlled by 
60 families, which we all know is untrue. 

My message to you is to let us, fruit growers, depend upon our 
own intelligence, independence, and hard work, rather than to 
depend upon Federal and State crutches to help us hobble over our 
difficulties. 

“Heaven helps those who help themselves” is an old saying, em- 
bodying in a small compass the results of vast human experience. 
The spirit of self-help is the root of all genuine growth in the 
individual, and exhibited in the lives of many it constitutes the 
true source of national vigor and strength. Help from without is 
often enfeebling in its effects, but help from within invariably in- 
vigorates. Whatever is done for men or classes, to a certain extent 
takes away the stimulus and necessity of doing for themselves; and 
where men are subjected to over-guidance and over-government, 
the inevitable tendency is to render them comparatively helpless. 

Even the best institutions can give a man no active help. Per- 
haps the most they can do is to leave him free to develop him- 
self and improve his individual condition. But in all times men 
have been prone to believe that their happiness and well-being 
were to be secured by means of institutions rather than by their 
own conduct. Hence the value of legislation as an agent in human 
advancement has usually been much over estimated. To constitute 
the millionth part of a legislature by voting for one or two men 
every 2 or 6 years, however conscientiously this duty may be per- 
formed, can exercise but little active influence upon any man’s 
life and character. Moreover, it is every day becoming more clearly 
understood that the function of government is negative and re- 
strictive, rather than positive and active, being resolvable into 
protection—protection of life, liberty, and property. 

Laws wisely administered will secure men in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their labor, whether of mind or body, at a compara- 
tively small personal sacrifice; but no laws, however stringent, can 
make the idle industrious, the thriftless provident, or the drunken 
sober. Such reforms can only be effected by means of individual 
action, economy, and self-denial; by better habits rather than by 
greater rights. 

The government of a nation itself is usually found to be but the 
reflex of the individuals composing it. The government that is 
ahead of the people will inevitably be dragged down to their level, 
as the government that is behind them will in the long run be 
dragged up. In the order of nature, the collective character of a 
nation will as surely find its befitting results in its law and gov- 
ernment as water finds its own level. The noble people will be 
nobly ruled; and the ignorant and corrupt, ignobly. All experience 
proves that the worth and strength of a state depend far less upon 
the form of its institutions than upon the character of its men. 
For the nation is only a collection of individual conditions, and 
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civilization itself is but a question of the personal improvement of 
the men, women, and children of whom society is composed. 

National progress is the sum of individual industry, energy, and 
honesty, as national decay is of individual idleness, selfishness, 
and vice. What we are accustomed.to decry as great social evils 
will for the most part be found to be but the outgrowth of men’s 
own perverted lives; and, though we may endeavor to cut them 
down and extirpate them by means of law, they will only spring 
up again with fresh luxuriance in some other form, unless the 
conditions of personal life and character are radically improved. 
If this view be correct, then it follows that the highest patriotism 
and philanthropy consist, not so much in altering laws and modi- 
fying institutions, as in helping men to elevate and improve them- 
selves by their own free and independent individual action. 

It may be of little consequence how a man is governed from 
without, while everything depends upon how he governs himself 
from within. The greatest slave is not he who is ruled by a despot, 
but he who is the slave of his own moral ignorance, selfishness, 
and vice. 

The solid foundations of liberty must rest upon individual 
character, which is also the only guaranty for social security and 
national progress. 

All nations have been made what they are by the thinking and 
working of many generations. Patient and persevering laborers in 
all ranks and conditions of life have contributed to the grand re- 
sult, one generation building upon another's labors and carrying 
them on to higher stages. The living has thus, in the course of 
nature, become the inheritor of the heritage provided by the skill 
and industry of our forefathers, This is placed in our keeping to 
cultivate and hand down, not only unimpaired but improved, to 
our successors, 


Bonneville and the Northwest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NAN WOOD HONEYMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 17, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. NAN WOOD HONEYMAN, OF OREGON, 
AT PORTLAND, OREG., JANUARY 3, 1938 


Mrs. HONEYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio on January 3: 


Within a day or two I shall board the east-bound train, which 
for several hundred miles parallels the Columbia River—the his- 
toric river of the West. 

On both sides of the river are towering mountains and fir- 
covered slopes. We who live here are proud of the majestic 
scenery—a beauty we must preserve. I never make this trip with- 
out thinking of the wonderful opportunity that lies so near to 
us. More particularly, I think of the happiness those acres hold 
in store for thousands, even millions, of people. 

This dream is not mine alone. Almost a century and a half 
ago a great Democrat had such a vision, although he never beheld 
the Columbia as it hurtles through its knifelike gorge. That 
Democrat was Thomas Jefferson, a real man of the people. Not 
content with the great purchase he had made of the Louisiana 
Territory, he sent Capt. Meriwether Lewis and his band of argo- 
nauts westward to claim the far Oregon country for the United 
States. His adventures are known to all of us. In 1818—a few 
years later—Thomas Jefferson made a prophecy. Looking over the 
accounts of Lewis and Clark, he said, “I view a great, free, and 
independent empire on the Columbia River.” 

For more than a century and a quarter that historic stream 
was almost useless—as far as using its real potentialities were 
concerned. In its plunging waters were millions of horsepower 
of energy, but they raced unharnessed to the sea. Navigation in 
the upper stretches of the waterway was tortuous and difficult. 
Homes tucked up in the hills were unlighted, except perhaps for 
flickering lamps. Really, the Columbia Gorge was not vastly dif- 
ferent from that bygone day early in the nineteenth century 
when Lewis and Clark blazed a primeval trail to the Pacific. 

But the last 5 years have seen changes. It seems only yester- 
day that Franklin D. Roosevelt stood in the Portland City Audi- 
torium and promised that the next great hydroelectric develop- 
ment would be on the Columbia River. That was in October 
1932. Today that promise is fulfilled. Two mammoth generators 
are ready to spin. The largest sea locks in the world will open 
our inland empire to swift-moving ocean vessels. Fish ladders 
costing $7,000,000 will lift our valuable salmon run over the mile- 
long concrete barrier. 

Plenty of power is waiting for the people; for their homes, for 
their farms, for their stores, and for their industries. Ultimately, 
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the dam at Bonneville will generate 432,000 kilowatts. Today the 
first two units are ready to develop 86,400 kilowatts. As rapidly 
as the power is absorbed, new units will be installed to harness the 
Columbia. So, if we are to develop our mighty resources, we must 
prepare at once to utilize the power. 

For administrator of the Bonneville project President Roosevelt 
has selected James Delmage Ross. Last week I sat in Mr. Ross’ 
office up in the Falling Building, and we discussed the great future 
of the Northwest. We dreamed of what Bonneville might and can 
mean to the men and women of Oregon and Washington and 
Idaho. I came away impressed with the tremendous possibilities 
of the project. And I was also impressed by Mr. Ross, by his sin- 
eerity, his deep understanding, and sympathetic qualities. I am 
confident that he will do a competent, able, and complete job. 

We must realize the magnitude of our resources. Although we 
have less than 4 percent of the population here in the four North- 
west States, we have more than 40 percent of the potential hydro- 
electric power. We could multiply our present consumption of 
power 30 times over and still have vast quantities of unused 
electricity. 

So the first task is to use this power by getting it to the people. 
To do that we need transmission lines, structures that will carry 
this high-tension current in all directions. This is a project for 
the entire Northwest, and all are entitled to share in it. Natu- 
rally, the lines will be built to areas where the demand exists, so 
where it does exist people must organize at once to receive the 
power. 

Let us look at the markets. First, we have the farms. More than 
half the farms of our Northwest States are still without electricity. 
We talk proudly of rural electrification, but Germany, Japan, Swe- 
den, and Norway are far, far ahead of us. Farmers in our North- 
west States now have a wonderful opportunity to let electricity 
lighten their burdens and increase their incomes. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration stands ready to make loans to farmers 
who are now unserved. Here in Oregon loans are being made in 
Clatsop and Umatilla Counties. These loans are made to private 
companies, to districts, or to cooperative associations which the 
farmers may form themselves. If you have no electricity on your 
farm, eine now to the R. E. A. in Washington, or to Mr. Ross in 
Portland. 

Another vast market is in the home. It is true that in Oregon 
and Washington and Idaho we use considerably more electricity for 
domestic purposes than the national average. But there is much 
room for improvement. The more electricity we use, the cheaper 
it is. Our neighbors in Ontario and Winnipeg, Canada, use three 
times as much as we do. Bonneville power should enable us to 
do the same thing. In the city of Tacoma, Wash., low rates have 
greatly increased residential use. In Oregon, the greatest family 
use is in our university city of Eugene. Having a municipally 
owned plant, they enjoy the lowest rates in the State, and fami- 
lies there use 50 percent more electricity than the average for 


Oregon. 

As a housewife I know the convenience of electric cooking, the 
economies of electric refrigeration. I wish every woman in the 
Northwest could enjoy the many conveniences to be had in 
electric appliances. There is no reason why they soon cannot do 
so. If they endeavor to bring Bonneville power to their own com- 
munities at the lowest possible rates, they will be taking advan- 
bog the Federal project President Roosevelt has made possible. 

ere is a third important field for power—with opportunities for 
almost unlimited expansion. I refer to industry. More and more, 
electric power is becoming a factor in industrial production. In 
chemical, cellulose, and metallurgical development, hydroelectric 
power is assuming increasingly greater importance. If we can 
rapidly utilize the existing 86,400 kilowatts, it will encourage the 
immediate installation of the other eight generators at Bonne- 
ville, and the building of other dams up the river. 

Within a few months Congress will appropriate funds for the 
construction of transmission lines. It is improbable that Congress 
will be willing to grant much money unless there is an immediate 
demand for power. That means the people in your area must get 
busy at once if they want Bonneville power. 

Administrator Ross has laid down the broad, basic principles upon 
which Bonneville power will be sold. Under the law he cannot sell 
power at retail. He will sell the power at wholesale to public power 
districts, to private utilities, to municipalities, and to cooperative 
associations. He is to give preference to public agencies 
and to cooperatives in the sale of power, and to reserve 50 percent 
for this purpose until 1941. 

Mr. Ross has stressed one point which is of primary importance. 
I quote: “The wholesale cost of power at the gates of your city is 
only one-eighth or one-tenth of your bill. The real work is not to 
worry about what the Government price will be to 
worry about the seven-eighths or nine-tenths in the retail distri- 
bution that the people must reduce as far as possible.” 

In Oregon and W. m a number of counties have reached 
the conclusion that the way to reduce the cost of distributing elec- 
tricity is to organize public power districts. In more remote areas, 
farmers have formed cooperative associations, Mr. Ross has pointed 
out that he will sell power both to public and private bodies. The 
decision is up to the people. They can have public ownership if 
they want it, or they can deal with private utilities if they prefer. 

If we are to have cheap Bonneville power in our homes and stores 
and on our farms, there are only two ways to get it. Either the pri- 
vate companies must cut their rates—and cut them drastically—or 
we must organize to get power ourselves. 
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Here in Portland I have checked up on some residential electric 
bills. You women who are to me will appreciate these 
figures, for probably you watch the meters and pay the bills. The 
average use in Oregon homes is 100 kilowatt-hours a month, for 
which we pay $3.37. Seven years ago we paid $3.39 for this same 
quantity, a reduction of 2 cents. It is true that some larger and 
some smaller users save a little more, but substantially, rates in my 
home city have not changed. In Baker women pay $5 for this 
quantity, in Medford $6.50, while in Eugene the cost is only $2.55, 
in Tacoma from $1.70 to an average of $2.12. 

Mr. Ross is anxious to bring Bonneville power to your homes. 
But under the law he can only sell it at wholesale. If you are 
not satisfied with private power-company rates, you must dis- 
tribute it yourselves and organize a public power district. The 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union, and the People’s Power League are 
cooperating in Oregon to do this. I am sorry to report that my 
home State is far behind the State of Washington in organizing 
power districts. Only three small districts are formed, but I un- 
derstand that seven counties to the south of us have almost com- 
pleted organization of an integrated power district. Here in my 
own district, Multnomah County, I understand a petition will be 
circulated this week to form a district. 

The cities of Eugene and Tacoma have set splendid examples. 
Other cities and districts can do the same. At Tacoma rates we 
could have from two to five times as much power for the price 
we now pay. Already Seattle, Tacoma, and Los Angeles have 
publicly owned plants. The rest of the Pacific Northwest must 
do likewise, or it will be outstripped in the coming electrical era. 

The Oregon country, by which I mean Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, can accommodate hundreds of thousands of additional 
families. Power and water is the magic combination that will 
open our fertile acres to settlement and bring happiness to those 
who have lost everything in the dust- and drought-stricken areas. 
We should welcome these new pioneers and help President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Ross in their efforts to give them a new start in life. 
To do this we must develop our great hydro streams rapidly. 
Low rates is the key to the whole situation. So if you believe 
in the President’s power program, if you want to help Mr. Ross 
in his gigantic task, then start in tonight in your own community. 
If you need information, write to me or to Mr. Ross. 

Every community club, every grange, every labor group, every 
women’s organization, can do its part. Mr. Ross will do a splen- 
did job, but he needs help—yours and mine. I understand Mr. 
Ross has just issued a leaflet which tells how you can get 
Bonneville power. I suggest you write him today for a copy. 
There is no charge. It may be the means of starting your home 
community on the road to cheap and plentiful electric power. 

Working together, we can do much to make the great power of 
the Columbia River a vital factor in our lives and the lives of 
our children. It is a golden opportunity. I know you will make 
the most of it. 

Thank you and good night. 
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HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 17, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, ON 
JANUARY 14, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks, I herewith submit a copy of a radio speech 
I made over the Columbia Broadcasting System on Friday 
evening, January 14, 1938: 


Although the title of my remarks is “The Ludlow War Referen- 
dum,” I prefer to call it “The Peace Amendment,” which it actually 
is. I believe with all my heart and mind that it is the greatest 
peace proposal that has been offered in Congress in our day and 
generation. 

The action of the House of Representatives, on Monday, in 
refusing to even permit consideration and debate on this vital 
— onne at the dictation of President Roosevelt and Speaker 

is a disgrace to representative government, and impels 
me to present the facts to the people back home over the radio. 
As much as I regret to say so, the fact is that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is no longer a representative body, but merely an instru- 
ment to register the will of President Roosevelt. When 55 Mem- 
bers who had signed the Ludlow discharge petition to bring up for 
consideration in the House this peace proposal reverse themselves 
and vote to stifle all consideration, there is something rotten in 
our representative system of government. Are the Members of the 
House of Representatives the masters or the servants of the people? 
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Such action clearly demonstrates, since Congress can be con- 
trolled by the President to the extent of refusing to even allow any 
debate on a proposal giving the American people the right to make 
the awful decision as to whether they want to go into a foreign 
war, what can be expected if the President seeks to drag us into a 
foreign war to police or quarantine some European or Asiatic 
nation. 

The chief argument for the war referendum is that there is at 
present little check on the President before he takes us into an 
unwarranted foreign war; and, if there is to be a check, it must 
be the people themselves. The action of the House in rejecting 
all consideration of the peace amendment makes it imperative 
that this issue be carried to the people in the primary and con- 
gressional elections this year. The fight has just begun, and 
will not down until it is settled right, by giving the le the 
opportunity of voting whether they want to become involved in 
foreign wars. 

This issue has nothing to do with national defense in spite of 
the loud outcries and barrage of false propaganda. 

I offered in the House, as the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, before the vote was taken on Mon- 
day, definite amendments agreed on by Mr. LupLow and the sup- 
poras of his peace amendment, to exclude attacks by armed 
orces, actual or immediately threatened, upon the United States 
or its Territorial possessions, or by any non-American nation 
against any country in the Western Hemisphere. These amend- 
ments took care of our obligations under the Monroe Doctrine 
and safeguarded our national defense. 

With these amendments nothing could accomplish more for 
world peace and to check or destroy the war system than the 
passage of the Ludlow referendum resolution. 

I am for a Navy second to none, but I will do everything in my 
power to keep this country from engaging in warfare overseas. I 
am in favor of millions for adequate national defense, but not one 
dollar to send American soldiers to foreign lands to fight other peo- 
ples’ battles, and I believe the American people should determine 
this issue themselves. I have an abiding faith and profound con- 
fidence in the capacity, intelligence, and patriotism of our people, 
and they should have the right to make the final decision whether 
they want to become involved in any foreign wars. 

Every public poll taken shows that approximately 80 percent of 
the people favor a referendum on this issue. Why should the 
Congress be afraid of submitting this peace amendment to the 
will of the people? If there is another World War, and I antici- 
pate ome before 1940, the American people are entitled to say 
whether the United States shall stay out, regardless of the atti- 
tude or sentiments of the President at that time. 

This is not a partisan issue. It is a great American issue, far 
transcending party affiliations. I supported the President in his 
justifiable demands on Japan in connection with the Panay inci- 
dent, and praised him for the peaceful settlement. However, I 
deplore his dictatorial demands upon the Democratic Members 
of Congress that they reject the Ludlow resolution without debate. 
This high-handed and arbitrary act reminds me that President 
Roosevelt only a few months ago, in Chicago, spoke of quarantin- 
ing other nations, of concerted action, and that we were on the 
verge of war and could scarcely keep out. This highly provocative 
and hysterical speech naturally alarmed the Nation. I hope it 
has no connection with the President’s efforts to defeat the Ludlow 
resolution. Only time will tell. 

I loathe and abhor war, and as a veteran and as a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I cannot understand what harm 
there possibly can be in letting the people back home, who will do 
the fighting and the dying, have something to say about it. If the 
old nations of the world go stark, raving mad, arm to the teeth, 
and go to war, it is their war and not ours, and the American 
people should have the right to say whether we shall keep out of 
such conflicts. Why should not those who will be called upon to 
make sacrifices in blood and treasure, those who will carry the 
muskets, and those who will pay the bills have at least the right to 
decide whether they want to keep out of ancient foreign blood feuds 
and boundary disputes, or if they want to police China or quaran- 
tine other nations? 

Former Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg, author of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact to outlaw war as an ent of national policy 
except in defense, which was ratified by 60 nations, approved the 
Ludlow resolution in 1935, as follows: 

“I believe that if a national referendum were required before the 
United States should engage in a war, except in the case of repelling 
an invasion, it would go a long way toward preventing any war. 
There is not likely to be an invasion of the United States. The 
only danger is that the United States may be dragged into a war 
in which she has little, if any, interest.” 

I concur wholeheartedly with the statement of that great peace- 
loving former Secretary of State. 

The unfortunate vote in the House to stifle debate was not only 
a vote against peace but also a vote of want of confidence in 
popular government, in our free institutions, and in a government 
by the consent of the governed. 

There has been all kinds of misleading propaganda used against 
the Ludlow resolution, even to the extent of claiming that alien 
influences are behind it. Such propaganda is a reflection on a 
big majority of the war veterans of the House who favored the 
resolution, including Representative Epwarp Izac, of California, the 
only Member of Congress to win a Medal of Honor in the World 
War. 


eee 
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Alien influences had nothing whatever to do with the resolu- 
tion or the overwhelming sentiment back of it. As a matter of 
ponie record, the editor-in-chief of the official Communist pub- 

cation—the Daily Worker—Clarence Hathaway, has been its most 
bitter opponent, as he wants the United States to fight the Fascist 
nations. I never have, and never will compromise with any alien 
Communist or alien Nazi influences, to undermine our free insti- 
tutions or pick the chestnuts out of the fire. There is not much 
difference between them, 

Representative CELLER did a disservice to the Jewish people 
when he attacked the peace proposal as being supported by Nazi 
sources. Such preposterous statements and finding Nazi bogey- 
men under every bed, and using such tactics to defeat the sincere 
peace moves of loyal American citizens does not help the Jewish 
cause in America. As a friend of the Jewish people, I demand 
that such outrageous and unwarranted propaganda shall cease. 
In certain Middle Western States, where there are few aliens, like 
the State of Kansas, every Member of the House from that State, 
Republican and Democrat alike, in spite of the uncalied for re- 
— of Governor Landon, voted to report the Ludlow amend- 
ment. 

It may be true that Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin sneer at the 
very idea of permitting the American people to vote on the ques- 
tion of foreign wars. If, however, we set such an example, the 
people of Italy, Germany, and Soviet Russia would eventually 
clamor for the same privilege, because they have far more to fear 
from the horrors of war than we. We could do nothing better or 
greater for world peace than to give the American people the right 
to vote to stay out of war. 

The question has been raised whether establishing a war refer- 
endum would cause a demand for referendum on other issues. My 
answer is that the question of life and death, the question whether 
American youth should sacrifice their lives for their country, is 
entirely different from whether we shall have a farm bill or a tax 


y 

and our republican form of government? The 1 

3 3 to vote twice on the question of natio; pro- 
m. 

If we get into another foreign war and set up a centralized regi- 
mentation—social, economic, and mili ong the lines of 
fascism, we may never return to our free institutions and popular 
form of government. 

I have seen a few statements purporting to come from veterans’ 
organizations against the proposed war referendum. As a war 
veteran, and as chairman of the committee that wrote the pre- 
amble to the American Legion constitution, I am mindful that it 
reads, To promote peace and good will on earth, and to safeguard 
and transmit to posterity the principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy,” which is the very purpose of the Ludlow amendment 
as to peace and democracy. Furthermore, I defy any sane Ameri- 
can citizen to gre that any nation can land troops in America 
or would eyen dare try to do so as long as we have a powerful Navy. 

In 1924 the Democratic Party favored a war referendum in its 
national platform, and many of the delegates attending the con- 
vention, including President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, are now 
blocking even consideration of it in the Congress. Did the bad 
Nazis have a hand in framing that? Either the Democratic Party 
was then bent on destroying representative government, as charged 
by the President, or else the present attack on this ground is sheer 
nonsense. I choose to believe in the second alternative. 

Let us cut out the misleading da and outright lies con- 
cerning this proposal. Under our constitutional form of govern- 
ment we recognize the right of the American people to pass judg- 
ment upon constitutional amendments. 

The proposed Ludlow peace amendment had its origin in the 
overwhelming desire of the plain people of our country to promote 
peace and curb war. It is being opposed by supermilitarists, by the 
big eastern newspapers with their international leanings, and we can 
assume without debate by all munitions makers, war profiteers, and 
international bankers. But, nevertheless, even with the entire in- 
fluence of the President and the administration against it, the 
peace-loving American people from New York to California, and 
from Michigan to Texas, will demand the next Congress submit a 
war referendum or peace amendment to them for ratification. 

The administration may be able to control the votes of their 
rubber-stamp Members of Congress, but they cannot save them 
from the wrath of the electorate. They have let the people down, 
and the people will have the final say by way of referendum in 
the primaries and congressional elections this fall. They will then 
have an opportunity to express their own views and elect Mem- 
bers of Congress who will uphold their inalienable right to decide 
for themselves the question of being involved in foreign wars. 

War is no longer merely fought by regular armies, but by the 
whole people. It has become a form of mass suicide, and even the 
victor actually loses. I can only give this pledge: That I shall do 
everything in my power to isolate the American people and the 
United States from participating in foreign wars. The best and 
surest way is to give the people the right to vote to determine this 
issue themselves. The answer is in their hands. Let us have a 
real referendum of the people at the polls on the peace amend- 
ment, and let the chips fall where they may. 

In conclusion, let me recall the advice of George Washington 
in his Farewell Address: “Why forego the advantages of so peculiar 
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a situation? Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? 
Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambi- 
tion, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice?” 


The General Welfare Act, H. R. 4199—Proceedings 
at Conference of Old-Age Pension Groups at 
Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 17, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, OF WASHINGTON, DE- 
LIVERED AT CONFERENCE OF OLD-AGE PENSION GROUPS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 10, 1938 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the official tran- 
script of the reporter’s notes of my speech and the proceed- 
ings at the Conference of Old Age Pension Groups, held at 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1938. 

The address is as follows: 


Chairman SHEPPARD. Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure at this time to present to you the Honorable 
MARTIN SMITH, from the State of Washington. Mr. SMITH has been 
= cooperative in this matter. [Applause.] 

Congressman MARTIN SMITH. My friends, I had really not in- 
tended to say anything at this meeting until we had heard the 
report from the committee which has been in session this after- 
noon, and I would like to reserve my remarks until that report 
has been tendered to this meeting, and then I would like to have 
the privilege of addressing you in regard to the subject matter of 

that report. a yon very e 


eee eee eee Chairman, do you think it 
would be better, 5 to have that read before I address the 
meeting? I want to speak on the report that has just been 
made. 

Chairman SHEPPARD. I want to say to you frankly that this 
amendment has been read to the assemblage on three or four 


can go and what 
ch might be 


ions in 
your respective communities, and I have a mandate, as ha a 
colleagues, from our friends and constituents in our respective con- 
gressional districts. Unless I am mistaken, the main purpose of 
calling this meeting and inviting all the pension of 
America to send their tives here was to public 
sentiment within these organizations and ot oe eee 
the General Welfare Act (H. n and present a 
united front before the Congress of the United 8 

Moe for Gan we EO th teeiting H. B. eine ood DarTÍ? 


here tonight or tomorrow, if we meet again 
time. All we can do at any time during these 
recommend action that should be taken and then have the people 
interested in this movement—and there are millions of them in 
the United States—decide what kind of legislation they want us 
to go forward with. I just have my doubts that we can substitute 
an entirely different scheme of taxation and substitute for the 
formula of a transactions tax a gross income tax, which, of course, 
is something entirely different, and eliminate the compulsory 
spending 3 which I understood from my friend Otto Case 
is also going to be dropped from the legislation, and the maximum 
of $200 a month is going to be eliminated 


Personally, I have been advocating this legislation for 4 years. 
publicly, in Congress, championed the Townsend plan, which was 
in April of 1934. Many of you will recall that I addressed our 


temporary ch: 
vention at Cleveland in 1936, and I am 
enthusiastic and earnest in my support our great program as 
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I ever have been. But I want to be certain that the action that 
we take is in accord with the wishes of the Townsendites and 
those who favor the General Welfare Act, which, of course, em- 
bodies the Townsend plan, throughout this country, because we 
can’t afford to take any action which would cause confusion in 
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to all the clubs and —— ch changes saa be X 
e clu ons su as may 
posed by the committee. 
. . s e s . s 

My friends, there is really very little difference, I think, in the 
viewpoint expressed by my good friend Harry SHEPPARD and my 
good friend JOHN STEVEN McGrosrry. I think our views probably 
See POT. POED A ANOETA ee ene, POR OE SATE oss 
sentials. 

I want to say that the reason, as I recall it, why Mr. McGroartTy 
introduced the original Townsend bill was the fact that he was 
Dr. Townsend’s own Congressman, and we felt that the bill should 
be introduced by the Conrgessman from his district in the State 
of California. If that had not been done our enemies might have 
taken advantage of the fact and claimed his own Congressman 
Was unwilling to sponsor the legislation. 

In addition to that, Jo STEVEN McGroarty was a very distin- 
guished gentleman, poet laureate of the State of California and 
bo od ec gs throughout the country. So we made a very wise 
se ion. 

The reason I raised the point which I have raised is to clear the 
atmosphere so that no criticism can be made in the future and no 
valid objection can be made to any action which might be taken. 
I want to read to you just two lines from the call for this meeting: 
“This conference should be for the purpose of consolidating the 
activities of all those genuinely interested in securing the enact- 
ment into law of a bill embodying the principles of the proposed 
General Welfare Act, H. R. 4199.” 

Then this paragraph: 

“Resolved, That the movement for a national old-age pension 
and recovery act transcends all factions and political differences, 
and the General Welfare Act steering committee welcomes and 
solicits the support of all groups and persons genuinely interested 
in the enactment of H. R. 4199 into law.” 

Our steering committee has been meeting as a steering com- 
mittee on General Welfare Act, H. R. 4199, and Mr. Arthur L. John- 
valuable Laren I think, in behalf of our 

e been issuing a publication which is 
referred to as the General Welfare Act letter, and we have cer- 


intention, then it just occurs to me 
of course, will have to go back to our steering 

then we will have to decide—and the suggestion was made by sev- 
eral of my colleagues—that we would probably have to have the 


matter, I question seriously whether we have any right to entirel 
change the legislation and our i 


Sit a agree 
we should make it very clear—have it very clearly understood— 
just how far we are going to go, and then make certain that 
any action that we take meets with the approval of the millions 
of Townsendites throughout the United States. And when I say 
“Townsendites,” that includes the members of general-welfare 
clubs and all other pension groups, because that was the purpose 
of calling this meeting, to secure as strong an alinement of sup- 
port on the part of our citizens and our pension groups every- 
where in the country as could possibly be done. 

I want to close. This will probably be the last time I address 

ou, at least tonight. I may be here tomorrow, if I can, although 

have three other meetings to attend tomorrow, two committees 
and a conference. You folks will come to the conclusion, if you 
stay in Washington long enough, that Congressmen have a lot of 
work to do. I practiced law for 20 years before I was elected to 
Gongress. I had a lucrative practice and a large practice, but I 
have never worked half as hard in my life as I have in the last 
5 years I have been in Congress. 

So I want to say this and want to endorse what was said by 
my namesake, Gomer SMITH, our colleague from Oklahoma, and 
what has been stated by others, that I am not interested in per- 
sonalities nor in any factional disputes. I do not think my people 
in my congressional district are. We are interested in the 
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eractment of the General Welfare Act into law and we have a very 
high regard and always will have for Dr. Townsend, the founder 
of this great movement, my friends. I agree with the statement 
that has been made that the less controversy we have with him 
or with those who have been associated with him the better. We 
have no quarrel with those gentlemen at all and we wish them well. 
Our only hope is—and it would make us very happy if they, too, 
would join hands with us in furthering this legislation in the 
Halls of Congress until it becomes a law. 

As one who has studied this legislation, who helped to draft it— 
Mr. McGroarry will tell you about that; how we met and drafted 
the first two original bills, met night after night as well as during 
the daytime, until we finally formulated that legislation in the 
form in which it was introduced into Congress—may I say we want 
to present a united front, and I do not believe that we ought to 
change the tax formula. You have already given that matter con- 
siderable consideration, but I am not convinced myself that it is 
the wise thing to do, because we have been advocating before the 
people of this country now for 4 years as a means of raising the 
revenue to finance the payment of the pensions, a gross business 
turnover or transactions tax; and I y have compiled a 
great deal of figures and statistics ting to that very subject, 
which I have quoted from one end of this country to the other, 
and I have predicated my entire advocacy of this plan upon a 
transactions tax. So I hope that if that change is made we are 
doing the right thing. I certainly hope so, But, in any event, 
before the change is made, I belleve that the rank and file, the 
people who really constitute this movement and whose repre- 
sentatives you are, and a portion of whom I in my capacity as a 
Member of Congress represent, should desire that that be done, 
so we will be carrying out their wishes and not our own personal 
opinions. After all, we must have their support, and it will be 
necessary, if we change the bill, that it be made very clear to 
Congress that there is a considerable number of people in this 
country who now favor the legislation in its modified form. 

That is another matter for you to consider—whether it is wise 
strategy, after we have convinced nearly one-third of the Members 
of Congress that we have a meritorious proposition, and gaining 
ground all the time, gaining new support, that we now want to 
present an entirely different proposition. That is a matter for you 
to decide; but, in any event, before we come to a final conclusion, 
it ought to be ratified and confirmed by our people everywhere in 
the United States. 

I thank you very much. 

* * co . Ld * * 

Here is one fact, Mr. Case, to bear in mind, that we have filed 
a petition with Chairman DoucHTon of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which is the committee which has jurisdiction of this 
legislation, requesting hearings on the General Welfare Act (H. R. 
4199) and I believe we have secured about 108 signatures. I have 
had every confidence that we would be granted hearings in this 
session of Congress before that great committee. Isn't there a 
danger that when we abandon this legislation and substitute for 
it entirely different legislation we will have to start this fight all 
over again and petition or repetition the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for hearings on this new bill? Or, what assurance have we 
that the Ways and Means Committee is going to consider that 
these signatures already on file with the committee relate to this 
substituted bill? 


* * * . * . * 


Mr. O'MALLEY, whom I consider to be one of the prominent 
parliamentarians of the House, pointed out the fact, which is 
undoubtedly correct, that if you make any of these sweeping 
changes which have been proposed here tonight, which alter en- 
tirely the legislation in fundamental essentials, the only way that 
that could be done and to substitute the new bill would be by 
unanimous consent. 

(Congressman O'MALLEY: If you want to preserve the number.) 

And the title. Of course that is very important, because we 
have advertised that in every one of the 48 States of this Union, 
and as you said, it is a very valuable trade-mark. 

We are getting ourselves into deep water, it seems to me, from 
a parliamentary standpoint, and also as a matter of strategy and 
in the effect it might have upon our people. Might it not cause 
them to become a little confused? They will have to be reedu- 
cated in regard to the tax formula; we will have to go out and 
convince the people to whom we have sold the idea of a transac- 
tions tax that we ought to have a gross-income tax. In every 
speech I have ever made I have explained the advantages of re- 
quiring the money to be spent within 30 days and placed in 
immediate circulation so that it couldn’t be hoarded, and now it 
is proposed to drop that. 

It is true that the bill never did provide for a guarantee of $200 
amonth. That was only a maximum, but every bill that has been 
introduced has expressly provided that the revenue derived from 
the transactions tax was to be prorated among the pensioners up 
to $200 per month. But now we are proposing to drop that feature 
of the bill, and in any event I think my colleagues here tonight 
will agree with me that before we could ever go before Congress 
or go before the country with any such modified bill it will have 
to be sanctioned by the people in our congressional districts who 
are interested in this matter. 

Bear that in mind—that the action which this conference might 
take will be very valuable and very significant and very important 
and will no doubt have a great influence but, nevertheless, it will 
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be merely advisory and in the form of a recommendation, subject 
to the acceptance and approval or the rejection of the people whom 
you and I represent. [Applause.] 


Former President Herbert Hoover’s Peace Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 17, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. HERBERT HOOVER AT SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., ON JANUARY 15, 1938; ALSO, A TELEGRAM OF 
COMMENDATION 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I herewith submit a copy of an address on 
peace delivered by the Honorable Herbert Hoover at a 
luncheon meeting of Republican women held in San Fran- 
cisco on Saturday, January 15, 1938, and a copy of a tele- 
gram of commendation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 17, 1938. 
Hon. HERBERT HOOVER, 
Palo Alto, Calif.: 

As ranking Republican member House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
commend your peace program as highly constructive. Inserting 
in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Glad to know you do not endorse 
internationalism of former Secretary Stimson, who agrees with 
President Roosevelt in concerted action through embargoes and 
armed force, and in quarantining other nations. 

HAMILTON FISH. 


ADDRESS OF Hon. HERBERT HOOVER 


It is my purpose to make some comment upon the fundamental 
American policies for peace. It has been my belief that the day- 
to-day incidents of foreign relations should rest upon the respon- 
sibility of the administration. But our underlying policies which 
build for peace or war must at all times be subject to debate and 
to searching inquiry or criticism. This is a part of democracy 
itself. 

The problems of peace change with the great political tides in 
the world. The forces today which may affect us for good or evil 
are not those which affected us in 1914, in 1919, in 1932, nor in 
1934. Despite the constant effort of men of good will to promote 
peace, the world is today filled with increasing distrust and rising 
disorder. There are two hideous wars in progress. Even in the 
nations at peace, armies have been doubled since before the Great 
War. International economic life is still demoralized. The world 
is living dangerously. It is living recklessly. 


DANGERS OF WISHFUL THINKING 


To develop sane, common-sense viewpoints on these problems of 
peace is, in some ways, as difficult in the United States as in coun- 
tries of even greater danger. We are torn into confusion by 
idealistic dreaming, by wishful thinking, by the illusion of isolation 
where there is no isolation. 

We feel righteous indignation and resentment of wrong among 
nations. We have the instant urge to fight an outrage. We have 
with us those weak minds who still think that war is a cure for 
domestic dissension or a source of profit. We have exponents of 
big armies and big navies. We have those who want America to 
herd the world into the paths of righteousness with the dogs of 
war. And there are other minds who think we can get peace and 
security by just deserving it. And in addition to all this we have 
old, diverse national origins and sympathies, with their conscious 
or unconscious propaganda. And there are not alone nationalist 
propagandas. There are the propagandas of other systems of society 
. seek to enlist our interest first on one side and then on the 
other. 

Amid this emotional stew it is difficult to think straight. Yet we 
must have straight and sane thinking. And we must gear our 
thinking to the realities of a dangerous world. 5 

We have, or at least should have, learned some lessons from the 
Great War, in addition to its horrors of the maimed and the dead. 

VICTORS ALSO SUFFER 

One of these lessons is that the victors suffer almost equally with 
the vanquished. War's aftermaths of debt inflation, unemploy- 
ment, unrest, and spiritual degradation halt progress and project 
misery for decades. 

And while we are on the gloomy side of these consequences, let 
me add an effect of another great war on the United States. With 
the recent peacetime increase in our national debt, we could not 
finance such a war without an inflation which would confiscate 
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the savings of all of their present holders. We do not need to 
worry about passing laws to conscript wealth in the next great 


would come out of any such struggle a despotism ourselves. 
TWO PERILS TO PEACE 


There are two directions from which our peace may be endan- 

The first is our direct relations with other nations. These 

we can control ourselves, at least in part. The second is our indi- 
rect relations to other people’s wars. 

We do not want war with anybody. We have no purpose in war. 
There is no atom of craving for territory in the American people. 
There is no wish to exploit other peoples. There is no atom of im- 
perialism left in us. We want to solve a thousand internal prob- 
Jems, we want to build a thousand edifices to progress. To do 
this we need peace. We want peace. 

Let no one misin t this statement. There is one contin- 


first of the American policies for peace. 

We must fight for our independence to the last shred of our 
material and physical strength. And the world should know that 
if we are to have peace. 

I am aware that there are various events and forces which might 
affect our independence. One test is positive: There must be no 
foreign soldier on—or over—our soil. But there are other circum- 
stances that can arise which may threaten our independence with- 
out invasion of our shores. One such is violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine in the sense of aggression from outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 

However, most of the difficulties beyond our shores arise from 
rights of trade and our citizens abroad. Interferences with them 
are mostly isolated incidents. Such incidents must be acted upon 
when they arise, but they can be solved by e e ol peace. 
Our citizens must live and do business a to carry on the 
foreign trade which ts vital to national life. 

There was a time when we thought it befitted our dignity and 
honor to enforce their contracts with soldiers and warships. 
That day is gone with the other attributes of dollar diplomacy. 
But we must keep our Nation respected, and we must protect the 
lives of our citizens. However, where our citizens insist on acting 
recklessly, their faith that we will jeopardize the future of our 
democracy should be made more and more remote. 

The present proposal to take a popular referendum before we 
go to war is an evidence of the public anxiety for peace. It is 
well to have these subjects debated. The referendum might be a 
good idea if all the nations of the world were democracies, and 
if all of them would agree to do it. But in these dangerous days 
even the courtesy of advance declaration of war seems obsolete. 
The world seems to be reverting to the frontier practice of getting 
the drop on your man—and that allows little time for arbitration 
and conciliation. 

NEED FOR STRONG DEFENSE 

And this brings me to the second major policy for peace. 

The greatest assurance from aggression against us is preparedness 
for defense. We must be respected not only for our justice but for 
our strength. 

The failure of our Government and other governments to hold 
the limitations on naval arms in 1933 and the growing world dan- 
gers require some increase in our defenses. Our military expendi- 
tures were about $700,000,000 in 1932. The present programs, in- 
cluding relief outlays, call for probably $1,150,000,000 next year. 
And the cost of manning these extended arms will be another 
$100,000,000 or so. We shall be $200,000,000 more than 
any other nation on earth. We are leading the arms race. 

These proposals ought to have further searching examination. 

That increase should not be predicated on jingo rivalry. We 
should really resolve that our is defense, not offense. 
There should be a searching distinction between what constitutes 
weapons and preparation for defense and preparation for offense. 

And at this point I wish to suggest our third policy for peace. 

We should limit our arms solely to repel aggression against the 
Western Hemisphere. 

We should not waste our substance or interest elsewhere. We 
have hitherto included the Philippine Islands in our lines for 
defense. While we should give them every friendly office, they have 
made their decision for themselves. is today no moral obli- 
gation or national need upon the American people to stand either 
this expense or incur this danger. Our policies in naval strength 
should be alined to this fact. 

And let me suggest further that we should not confuse work 
relief with building battleships. They have to be maintained after- 
ward at high expense. 

ON NEUTRALITY POLICY 


When war does come between other nations, at once we need a 
fourth policy of peace. 
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We must preserve our neutrality. 
And let no one believe that this is a slight task. Neutrality is as 
dynamic in its requirements as war. It requires single direction 
Just as does war. It has tactics and strategy. Its conduct varies 
with every war, and it varies from day to day with that war. For 
that reason I have never 


For if there ts humor in such events, its only effect has been 
that neither Japan nor China has formally declared war, and, 
therefore, there is excuse that the law does not operate. If en- 
forced, it will sometime place us in practical economic alliance 
with the aggressor. If we want to be neutral in other people's 
wars, we should not tie our hands so that we are forced to favor 
one side or the other. That law has some good points in it, but 
it should be greatly amended or repealed lest, if we enforce it, 
it will get us into some war. 

WAR-PREVENTION PROGRAMS 
Beyond all these questions of our independence and our defense 
lies the greatest problem of all mankind—+to prevent war. We not 
only desire peace between other nations—we wish good will, 
Justice, and reason to advance throughout the world. And we 
realize without that advance justice and reason will lag at home. 
There is no such thing today as isolation in the world. 
The hopes of the worid lie in the prevention of war. There lie 
relief from poverty and the reduction of human toil. 
The world has been long discussing five methods in promoting 
peace or preventing war among nations. 
One proposal has been for every nation to build good will and 
preserve rectitude. That goes back 1,900 years. It is a 
sound proposal but cannot be wholly relied upon for defense 80 
long as there are so many battleships about. 
Another proposal has been that we pledge ourselves to join 
with other nations in the use of economic weapons to compel 


peace. 
Another proposal is that we should cooperate with other nations 
for economic recovery and progress of the world as a contribution 


to 5 
other proposal is that we join with other nations in collec- 
tive building of the moral forces to preserve peace. 

We must examine these proposals in the cold light of the world 
today. The currents of world power may shift, and we 
say anything is final. But at this time it is certain that the pro- 
posals which imply the use of military or economic force to com- 
pel peace have been tried and found wanting. When we came out 
of the Great War there was real hope that with the world domi- 
nated by new and old democracies these policies would be possible. 
Da was the concept of the League of Nations. But the picture 

However, the proposal to force peace in other people’s wars by the 
use of economic sanctions, em! or boycotts still lingers on. 
It is my complete conviction that the use of such measures is 
the stepping stone to war and not to peace. 

BARS ARMED INTERVENTION 

In this light I should like to put down what I believe should 
be the fifth of American peace policies: 

We should not engage ourselves to use military force in en- 
deavor to prevent or end other people’s wars. 

And I should at once add the sixth stone in such foundations 
of American peace policies. 

We should not join in any economic sanctions or embargoes or 

in endeavor to prevent or end other people’s wars. 

We in America should cease raising hopes of other nations. 

I have little patience with those who glibly talk of international 
action without boldly stating what they mean. Strong words 
without precise meaning are dangerous. We owe it to every other 
nation that there should be no misunderstan 5 

But there are two of these proposals of cooperation between 
nations which are constructive highways toward peace. They de- 
mand as much interest and devotion as the problems of defense. 

I believe our seventh American peace policy should be this: 

We should cooperate in every sane international effort to advance 
the economic and social welfare of the world. 


economic peace 
delayed and finally destroyed by our Government in 1933. 
TARIFF AND PLANNED ECONOMY 
I do not here propose to elaborate a discussion of world tariffs, 
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agree with these percentages or not, we can say at once that what 
the world needs are moderate tariffs at levels which represent no 
more than the difference in cost of production between home 
and abroad. 

The world needs tariffs which treat all nations alike. But con- 
stantly higher tariffs are the inevitable destiny of “planned econ- 
omy.” The current programs of governments—including our 
own—to control production and to fix prices (that is, “planned 
economy”) inevitably advance domestic prices. They cannot con- 
tinue without building tariff walls higher and higher. Otherwise 
planned economy will fail. 

And more destructive than any tariff walls is the commodity 
quota. That is the child of “planned economy.” This device in 
effect provides a restriction with a hole in it for favored nations. 
That is the implement of sheer nationalism, not of economic peace 
or equal treatment. 

If the world is to secure economic peace, the nations should 
be called again to organize a searching inquiry into the methods 
of reducing barriers and making for currency stability. 

MORAL FORCES FOR PEACE 


But the greatest opportunity to advance peace in the world 
today lies in the use of moral forces. Their implement is the 
public opinion of mankind. And that brings me to the eighth 

cy of peace. 

We should, by every device and on every opportunity, cooperate 
with other nations to exert moral force and build pacific agencies 
to preserve peace or end conflict in the world. 

We should be active in furthering disarmament. We should 
continue to engage ourselves in treaties of conciliation and arbi- 
tration to settle our disputes with other nations by pacific means. 
We should go further and support collective agreements for judi- 
cial adjudication of conflict. We should support collective agree- 
ments for submission of disputes to arbitration. We should up- 
hold the Kellogg Pact. We should refuse to give recognition to 
any advantage gained by the violation of that pact. We should 
join other nations in the denunciation of treaty violations, that 
public opinion may be mobilized. We should, in fact, never hesi- 
tate to build, even by an inch, the moral foundations of the 
peace in the world. Our faith must be that law and moral stand- 
ards can be advanced among nations. 

VALIDITY OF TREATIES 


People today scoff that there is no longer validity in treaties; 
that the pledged word of nations no longer has sanctity. 

I know that nations have violated their agreements with us to 
uphold the processes of peace. Treaties building for moral foun- 
dations of the world have been weakened. ‘Truly international 
lawlessness is spreading. But if we do not hold faith that the 
violation of international morals brings its retribution in ultimate 
national decay, and if we do not hold faith that keeping to obli- 
gations is the substance of progress, then this world is committed 
to despair. And more, this civilization is committed to destruc- 
tion. We at least can keep the banner of international morals 
aloft. 

When we survey the present state of civilization in the light of 
long history we can well conclude that America has three domi- 
nant and immediate missions. The first is to maintain its own 
independence, the second is to maintain a society of free men and 
women, the third is to cooperate with the rest of the world to lift 
the burdens of war and to build again its prosperity and its hopes. 
But after all it is spiritual, moral, and economic forces alone 
which can attain these immense objectives. 

They are the stars by which the world must today return to its 
course. Thus our country must assume its share of leadership 
and responsibility. 


The Naval Program, Neutrality, Peace, and War 
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OF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 18 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. GERALD P. NYE, OF NORTH 
DAKOTA, JANUARY 16, 1938 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered over the radio by the junior Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Nye] on Sunday evening, January 16, 1938, 
dealing with the questions of neutrality, peace, and war. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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If guesses as to what will be done for the Navy this year are 
approximated, 1938 will see the annual outlay for national defense 
four or five times as great as it was the year before the advent 
of the “war to end war and destroy militarism.” 

Sarcasm is never spoken with assurance of understanding, but 
at the risk of being misunderstood. I want to echo that our mili- 
tary defense in the United States is very inadequate, made so, 
it is fair to assume, by a number of factors. 

First. Though the treaty of Versailles forbid it, when Germany 
did start to rearm the armament interests in Britain and the 
United States caused their Governments to wink at the violations 
and permit the armament kings to reap their reward, And now 
that Germany is far advanced in her rearmament program we 
Americans and the British and the French must be made to 
realize that we must materially advance too. A grave situation 
exists. A more adequate defense, so-called, is required. 

Second. We have appropriated more and more for defense each 
year while papers and men have talked about the danger of war 
with Japan. The Japanese military lords have translated this to 
their people in proof of need for a more adequate defense in 
Japan against the United States. Too, our naval maneuvering far 
out in the Pacific has frightened Japan into submitting to the 
military demand for more and more of war preparation. Japan 
has hurried her preparation and Americans have been glad to help 
them, selling them millions of dollars worth of airplane motors, 
hundreds of thousands of tons of scrap iron to be built into guns 
and shrapnel, and a formula of powder manufacture that brought 
an American corporation hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

With the aid of profit-hungry Americans, Japan has placed herself 
in position to successfully carry on in China in a way that at once 
challenges us and our freedom upon the seas. Why, it now appears 
likely that Japan even used those motors, fueled them with Ameri- 
can gasoline, to bomb the American gunboat Panay which nestled 
with a fleet of Standard Oil tankers carrying oil to both Japan and 
China, Perhaps the shrapnel the bodies of the Panay crew gathered 
up as a result of that bombing was American scrap iron fired by 
powder manufactured under the formula bought from Americans. 
In any event, Japan’s actions in China seem to constitute a direct 
challenge to the United States, and here we are inadequately pre- 
pared, so we are told. We must have more ships of our own. We 
must buy more planes to fight those that we have helped Japan 
build. Our position is precarious. 

This last week disclosed shipment by an American corporation of 
a cargo of American-made aerial bombs to the Orient through Ger- 
many, the first shipment under a 2,500-ton order. Now, we must 
prepare ourselves for what might result if Japan used these bombs 
against us. 

I suppose it is quite unpatriotic to speak in this vein at a time 
like this. Patriots, of course, will overlook the facts stated and 
remember only that it is proposed now to build more American ships, 
planes, and guns in the name of national defense. To do other than 
to support the program, in some minds, neighbors treason. So I 
hope listeners will pardon me for the liberties I have taken in repeat- 
ing accepted truths while I move on in a vein less sarcastic but no 
less truthful. But let me add that men and corporations with 
munitions to sell are not apt to ever count defense adequate. Like- 
wise, men who made the military their career are not apt to ask for 
anything other than more and more of men and armament, includ- 
ing ships, until at least they have reached the top rungs of their 
career ladders. More ships make occasions for more commanders 
and more promotions. 

It is not surprising that each year finds a cry for more ships for 
the Navy. The Navy is an outstanding illustration of a bureaucracy 
that grows and grows, regardless of whether the additional ships 
asked for are actually to our defense or not. 

No one knows at this hour just what the size of the naval request 
of this Congress will be. Each year has witnessed a Japanese war 
scare of some degree which has enabled easy increases for the Navy. 
The size of the scare this winter is such as to prophesy a naval- 
expansion program never dared heretofore. This should be a great 
year for the Navy. 

Suppose now that this year’s appropriations for the military de- 
partments and the authorizations to be asked for the Navy approxi- 
mate one and one-half billion dollars. Is it realized that this is 
enough money to enable giving 5,000,000 unemployed $300 a year? 

Before we decide that there must be slashing of the budgets for 
farm help, for relief, and for the other essential purposes of gov- 
ernment, before we determine that instead of meeting these needs 
at home we should pour the billicn and a half dollars into the 
Atlantic and Pacific, we have a right to ask what in the world the 
administration thinks it is up to in asking for these mad increases 
for the Navy. 

Is it for defense? That claim is made whenever those who profit 
from armament want to “go to town,” to use an understandable 
expression. It is raised in every nation. Just before the World 
War the English and the German Navies were being built in a mad 
and dangerous arms race, and the munitions makers as well as the 
Navy officers were engaged in manufacturing war scares so they 
could get their big budgets passed. 

Is there ever an ounce of truth in the idea that we need to 
spend another half billion, and more next year, and ever more and 
more, in order to defend America? When one asks, “How many 
dollars before our defense can be counted adequate?” the answer is: 
“more, more.” 

There is not a military man of standing in the Nation who will 
say that an enemy can successfully attack the United States. In 
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the House of Representatives Congressman BIERMANN, of Iowa, an- 
nually offers a cash reward for anyone who can find such a state- 
ment, and has never been called upon to pay it. The late Admiral 
Sims, who was in charge of our fleet in European waters during the 
World War, said that the United States is safe from war because 
“no foreign power or group of powers can operate across the oceans 
and stand a chance in combat with the American Navy and planes 
operating from home bases.” Gen. Johnson Hagood has said that 
no force able to inflict damage “could come across the Atlantic 
Ocean, because there is no nation that has a sufficient Army and 
at the same time a sufficient number of ships to support it.” 
Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers has pointed out time and again that 
it is impossible for a foreign Navy to attack our shores and land 
troops. Admiral H. E. Yarnell, now in command in China, testified: 
“When we come to discuss the problem of defending the Pacific 
coast it is reasonable to assume that the enemy will require the 
same advantages and preparedness to come to our coast that we 
feel are necessary to us in advancing our forces to the western 
Pacific. Hence, the inhabitants of the Pacific coast can sleep 
quietly in their beds until Japan builds a navy twice the strength 
of that of the United States.” 

This is the essence of it: We must have a fleet two times the 
size of the Japanese fleet to even try to attack her—and she 
must have a fleet twice the size of ours to attack us. It is 
simply not within her power to outbuild us that way. Instead of 
the 9 battleships she has now she would need 30, or twice our 
present 15 ships, to attack us. Unless she gets that 30, and we 
stay still meanwhile at 15—which we will not—she will have a 
Navy that is only as good as the second best poker hand. 

So this big Navy of ours is not for defense of the United States. 
What is it for? Is it to clean up on Japan? It is useless for that 
unless we build from 15 up toward 27 battleships while Japan 
stays still at 9. And if she builds up to 12, we will need almost 36 
instead of 15. And in addition to battleships we would need to 
build cruisers, transports, and tankers in the same increased pro- 
portion. The Navy men know the difficulties and expense of a war 
with Japan. Admiral Bristol testified that in the event of war 
with Japan, of course, we would have to carry the war over there, 
and said, “It means a long campaign. The last war cost us around 
$24,000,000,000, and it was a very short war. If you had no bases 
over there, and you have to start out on a campaign, that would 
take a long time, and the Lord knows what it will cost.” 

The President not so many years ago wrote: 

“Tf, with a fleet double the size of Japan’s and our vastly greater 
resources, invasion of the western shores of the Pacific was ad- 
mitted to be probably impossible, certainly impracticable, for us, 
how much more formidable was the corresponding problem pre- 
sented to the military strategists of Japan.” 

The President furthered the t that a war between 
Japan and the United States would prove a deadlock, and then 
wrote: 

“Nobody, presumably, after all the prophets of 1914 have been 
proved without honor in any country, would attempt to say what 
would happen at the end of a military deadlock between Japan and 
the United States. After the first year or two of hostilities eco- 
nomic causes would become the determining factor. Tableau: 
Japan and the United States, four or five thousand miles apart, 
making faces at one another across a no-man’s water as broad as 
the Pacific. Some genius might then arise to ask what it was all 
about and what the use was of the atrophy of national life and 
development. Or, to take a pessimistic view, Jingo counsels might 
prevail in both Nations until one or the other, or both, had bled 
to death through the pocketbook. If, then, it were realized by the 
people of this country and of Japan that a war would be a futile 
gesture, attended by no sufficiently compensating results, each 
Nation might be in a fair way to change its apprehensive habit of 
mind.” 

Now, then, with the President, the writer of these lines I have 
quoted, leading in the present program of naval expansion, are we 
to go on believing that the new costly capital ships are for de- 
fense? It isn’t that if for no other reason than that they are not 
beginning to ask for enough ships to do what authorities indicate 
could be done only with vastly more of ships than are contem- 

lated. 

p What, then, is the ship program for? Is it to make work for the 
unemployed? There are far better ways. Housing is one of them. 
Irrigation is another. And these have the advantage of not start- 
ing an establishment that will have to be kept up endlessly out of 
taxes. 

What is it for? If it is to stop Japan’s attack on China, it will 
be ready too late. It takes from 3 to 4 years to finish the capital 
ships, and maybe longer, because part of the naval strategy con- 
sists in waiting out possible rivals, in finding out what they are 
going to build, and then building better ships. 

What is it for? Certainly not as preparation for any kind of 
immediate war. If we are taken to war within the next 3 years, 
the unfinished capital ships will doubtless be put aside unfin- 
ished—as they were during the World War. Then all work was 
stopped on the capital ships to clear the yards for destroyers, 
which could be built more quickly. 

The answers to these questions show that this demand for a still 
bigger Navy is not for defense—it is not enough for an attack on 
Japan—it cannot be finished in time to stop Japan in China—it is 
not preparation for any immediate war—it is not the best way of 
giving work to the unemployed. What is it then? Why must we 
have these capital ships? 
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I see some significance in the fact that when the bids for the 
last two battleships went in, the Government yards at New York 
and Philadelphia greatly underbid the private yards. These new 
capital ships will have to go to the private yards because there is 
mo more room for them in the Government . That means 
profits to the private yards that would not have been spent if the 
Government had enlarged its own yards. Two years ago the Mu- 
nitions Committee recommended that the Navy enlarge its yards, 
making them big enough for even the present naval race, at & cost 
of only $23,600,000. That cost would have been saved almost twice 
over on the three new capital ships. Now the private yards will get 
the profits. 

I also see significance in Secretary Hull’s statement coming at 
this time that we have “broad and general interests” to preserve in 
various parts of the world. I don’t think they are very broad or 
mysterious. I think they are very specific. Standard Oil tanks in 
China are obviously one of them. This big Navy is being sold to us 
again as a form of life insurance, a form of accident insurance. I 
believe in having a Navy strong enough to defend this Nation. 
That much is life insurance. But everything beyond that is not life 
insurance. To call it life insurance is nonsense and propaganda, 
On the contrary, it is part of an adventurous gamble on a foreign 
war. It is part of a campaign of getting the United States ready 
for a slaughter of its men on foreign fields, fulfill its hopes and 
ideals in foreign capitals. And it will get the food of the unem- 
ployed down to dry crusts in order that the money may be thrown 
into the ocean in useless ships. 

Americans have said again and again that they wanted no more 
of other people’s wars. Veterans, fathers, and mothers have de- 
clared, No more war away from home.” They have daily re- 
minders of the last war experience abroad and are still paying the 
bill for it, as will their sons and their sons’ sons. President Cool- 
idge said our venture in the war of 20 years ago would ultimately 
cost us more than $100,000,000,000. Why, that is nearly twice as 
many dollars as there have been seconds in the minutes and 
hours of time since the year 1. No wonder people insist upon 
doing any future fighting at home and confining our preparation 
strictly on defense lines. 

Their resolve is high. But the American people will do well to 
stop, look, and listen. First there was the nullification of the 
neutrality laws, taking off all the brakes which Congress put on 
war. Then there was the administration’s contention that there 
was no war zone in China, and because there was no war zone 
there we could safely leave our ships and citizens in it. Then 
there was the administration's pressure last Monday to force Con- 
gressmen to vote that Congress was not only too lacking in skill 
to debate and amend the war referendum, but that the people 
were too dumb to vote on foreign war. Now there is this big 
navy proposal. Add it all up, and it spells “Merrily we roll along 
roll along—the road to war.” It's about time that the people 
began to see the red lights of danger as the speed increases, 


The P. W. A. Power Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 18 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) REPUBLICAN, 
JANUARY 5, 1938 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Springfield (Mass.) Republican of January 5, 1938, 
entitled “The P. W. A. Power Victory.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


For nearly 3 years the Alabama Power Co., a subsidiary of Mr. 
Wilkie’s holding company, the Commonwealth and Southern, con- 
tested in the Federal courts the right of certain Alabama mu- 
nicipalities to accept loans or grants from the Government’s 
P. W. A. for the construction of public power plants. In every in- 
ferior court the Alabama Power Co. lost the decision; and, on 
a the United States Supreme Court ruled against it unani- 
mously. 

The case has been uncommonly interesting from the start. For 
it spread before the public the pretensions of private utilities to a 
monopolistic position even against municipalities. In the words 
of Justice Sutherland, one of the most conservative of the Su- 
preme Court Justices, the Alabama Power Co. claimed “to be im- 
mune from lawful municipal competition.” Justice Sutherland 
could not stand for a claim so ill-founded either in law or ethics. 
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For there is one entity that has the legal right to compete with a 
private utility company which, in the first place, must obtain a 
franchise from public authority before it can build a plant and do 
business; and that entity is a subdivision of the sovereign. Even 
if the business of the private utility be “curtailed or destroyed by 
the operations of the municipalities,” says the Supreme Court, it 
will be lawful competition from which no legal wrong results.” 

This rebuff to the swollen pretensions of private power companies 
to a 100-percent monopoly as against municipal enterprise in the 
same field is welcome as a reassertion of principle. The Supreme 
Court killed the appeal of the Alabama Power Co. at one stroke by 
denying that it had any right to complain of the competition of the 
municipalities; hence there was no need to consider the right of 
the Federal Government the P. W. A. to make loans or 
grants to the municipalities, at their request, in order to construct 
public power plants. 

But the indications are that the Court would have upheld the 
P. W. A. had it ruled on that point. In the Court's written opinion 
it is stated that there was no coercion by the Government to make 
the Alabama municipalities accept loans or grants or to build 
power plants. In a free-will transaction on both sides, the mu- 
nicipalities had a right to accept Federal aid and the Federal Gov- 
ernment had a right to extend it. 

While the case was in the courts, no confident forecast of the 
outcome was possible. But, putting aside the constitutional bar- 
riers which the power-company lawyers had erected, it was clear 
all along that the primary issue was the proposed abridgment of the 
rights of public bodies directly affiliated with the sovereign in 
order to entrench private monopoly in power production and dis- 
tribution. 

In fighting this case in the courts for nearly 3 years the Wilkie 
combination of power companies has held up 61 similar P. W. A. 
projects in 23 States, altogether having an estimated total con- 
struction cost of $146,917,000 for which P. W. A. had allotted 
$61,225,544 in loans. The pump-priming efforts of the Federal 
Government in the past few years have all along had this cam- 
paign of obstruction to contend with. 


When Will the Political Parties in Power Fulfill 
Their Pledge to the People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. BINDERUP 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1938 


Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, continuing my remarks 
from yesterday recorded on page 651, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
referring to H. R. 8585, a bill for Government monetary con- 
trol, and before asking this assembly for more extended time 
necessary to go into the fundamental plan as contained in 
this bill, I desire a few minutes from time to time to merely 
refer to some of the outlying principles on which this bill is 
founded. I hope to be allowed 1 hour later to explain this 
bill in detail and challenge the world to deny one single plan 
or principle contained therein. 

H. R. 8585 provides for positive and absolute nonpartisan 
monetary control. 

No political party can claim preference in these principles; 
therefore this bill is and must remain nonpartisan and free 
from political prejudice. All who are familiar with the func- 
tions of money and the knowledge of what money really is 
agree and always have agreed on the fundamental principles, 
viz, that money is a commodity in itself, into which we have 
become accustomed to exchange all other commodities, 
thereby to establish what we call price. Price is merely a 
relative value thus established to enable fair exchange of all 
commodities. (For further information see p. 5, Uncle Sam's 
Hospital Chart.) 

There is no conflict in this philosophy. This cannot pos- 
sibly be a political issue, and is no more a political issue than 
is the fact that 2 times 2 are 4. The functions of money are 
purely and only just fundamental facts. 

We would have had a bill like H. R. 7627 years ago if peo- 
ple had only understood the fundamental facts about money 
and they are not difficult to understand; it is only the fog 
and the mists and the clouds that have surrounded the ques- 
tion of money that confuse, placed there by those interested 


in keeping people in darkness so they could continue to en- 
slave the people. There has never been known to man an- 
other instrument so effective in making one class work for 
another as is the power of money. These selfish interests 
are like the octopus that when attacked squirts out an inky 
substance that destroys the transparency of the water that 
it may conceal its slimy tentacles by darkness. 

We know the Republicans have not forgotten the views of 
their brilliant leaders, such as James G. Blaine, former 
candidate for the Presidency, who on the floor of the House, 
on February 10, 1876, said: 

The money question should be approached in n 
bitterness. * * * Firmly attached to one voittical ole my- 
self, firmly believing that parties in free government are as health- 
ful as they are inevitable, I still think there are questions about 


which parties should agree never to disagree, and of these are the 
essential nature and value of the circulating medium of exchange. 


And the Republican platform of 1932 and ever since that 
time is a great tribute to H. R. 7627, the bill for monetary 
control. 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

We pledge a sound currency at all hazards. We will restore to 
the Congress the authority lodged with it by the Constitution to 
coin all money and regulate the value thereof. 

No party could possibly make a more positive statement. 

And the Democratic platform is likewise a pledge to sup- 
port H. R. 7627, our bill for monetary control. This party 
has carried a plank for monetary control in its platform for 
over 35 years, and it must be time to fulfill this pledge to 
the people. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


The Democratic platform of 1932 in the very first para- 
graph declares that the depressions of 1920 and 1929 were 
due to the indefensible contraction of credit for private profit 
at public expense, and pledged the party to preserve a 
sound currency at all hazards. The Democratic candidate 
pledged his endorsement of this platform 100 percent. He 
promised to restore property values and to endeavor to 
establish a dollar of uniform permanent debt-paying power. 
So there cannot be a Democrat opposed to this bill. 

The Democratic platform of 1936 declared: 

We approve the objective of 
stabilized. as to 8 the „35FFFCCC Aai ra e 
which injured in turn the producers, debtors, and property owners 
on the-one hand, and wage earners and creditors on the other, 


a currency which will permit full utilization of the country’s 
resources. 


And the Progressive Party platform for 1936 is a guarant 
of this party’s support. 3 


PROGRESSIVE PLATFORM 


Credit and money should be controlled by the le through 
Government-owned central banks which will make the monopoly 
of credit and money in private hands impossible. 


FARMER-LABOR PLATFORM 
The Farmer-Labor Party in their platform of 1936 de- 
clared as follows: 


Congress shall exercise the exclusive and constitutional power to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof. 


And it was President Roosevelt who said, in his famous 
message to the London Monetary Conference: 

Let me be frank in saying that the United States seeks the kind 
of dollar which a generation hence will have the same purchasing 
power and debt-paying power as the dollar value we hope to 
attain in the near future. That objective means more to the 


good of other nations than a fixed ratio for a month or two in 
terms of the pound or the franc. 


And thus every Member of Congress, the Senate and the 
House, has pledged to the people to carry out this constitu- 
tional mandate. And in order to make this still more force- 
ful, every Republican, Democrat, Farmer-Laborite, and Pro- 
gressive, as well as the President of the United States, when 
they accepted office held up their right hand and swore to 
uphold the Constitution of the United States, which provides 
moai oe shall coin all money and regulate the value 

ereof. 
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Revision of the Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE HOUSTON (TEX.) CHRONICLE, 
JANUARY 16, 1938 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Houston Chronicle, of Houston, Tex., commending 
the services of my colleague Hon. MORGAN SANDERS: 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, January 16, 1938] 
SANDERS WILL FIGHT EFFORT TO HIKE TAXES—OPPOSES PROPOSED 

CHANGES IN COMMUNITY PROPERTY AND OIL-DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 

RELATING TO TEXAS 

WASHINGTON, January 15—A warning against any further con- 
gressional attempts to alter provisions of the income-tax laws relat- 
ing to community property returns or the present percentage de- 
pee allowance for oil-and-gas production was sounded today by 

epresentative MORGAN G. SANDERS, of Texas. 

“I shall continue to fight all efforts in those directions in behalf 
of community property and petroleum-producing States,“ he said. 

His challenge followed defeat of the Treasury's recommendations 
for revision of the tax laws in these respects in the subcommittee 
of the Ways and Means Committee. However, Mr. SANDERS pointed 
out that, despite these first-round victories, further attempts at 
revision can be made in either the full committee or on the floor 
of the House. 

From his yantage point on the Ways and Means Committee, 
the Third District Congressman is in an excellent position to fore- 
stall changes in the present law. 

For the past 4 years Mr. SANDERS has helped save Texas tax- 
payers at least $42,000,000 annually on these two counts. His 
fight for community tax returns has accounted for from $12,000,000 
to $15,000,000 of this saving each year. By preventing abolition 
of the 27\%4-percent depletion allowance on income-tax returns 
of oil- and gas-producing companies and the substitution of the 
original recovery value depletion, he has assisted Lone Star tax- 
payers in the amount of $30,000,000 annually. 

Elected to the Ways and Means Committee by unanimous vote 
of the Democratic caucus in 1931, when John N. Garner was 
elected to House Speaker, Mr. SANDERS has since devoted the major 
portion of his time to the committee’s work. It is an exclusive 
committee, and he is now third ranking member. During the 
last regular session he was named a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue and Taxation. 

Representative SANDERS was elected to Congress in 1920, com- 
ing to Washington for the special session in 1921. He was imme- 
diately appointed to the following committees: Census, Elections 
No. 2, Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture, Industrial 
Arts and Expositions, and Indian Affairs. In 1924 he was ap- 
pointed to the exclusive Naval Affairs Committee, remaining until 
his elevation to the Ways and Means Committee. 

In addition to community property and depletion questions, Mr. 
SANDERS has interested himself in amendments to the Social 
Security Act. His bill to exempt fraternal benefit societies from 
old-age-pension payments is pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

He contends requirements of the act will work a hardship on 
those societies, and that the funds provided for retirement will 
be inadequate for many years to come, necessitating contributions 
from the societies for the care of their employees as they retire. 

“Fraternal benefit societies,” he says, “pay out in the main- 
tenance of homes, hospitals, pensions, and relief to their members 
approximately $1,500,000 per year. I feel that when they do this 
and look after the welfare of their own memberships as well as 
their employees in old age, they are doing their share.” 


The Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. FRANK WHELCHEL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1938 


Mr. WHELCHEL. Mr. Speaker, during the-extra or second 
session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, legislation was discussed 
LXXXIII—App——16 


and voted upon by the House that was very important and 
far reaching. The particular legislation to which I refer is 
the wage and hour bill. 

Due to an accident, I was prevented from attending this 

session. It was my further misfortune to have my eyesight 
so impaired as to not be able to keep up with the hearings of 
the committee, and the debates in the House, by way of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, or otherwise. 
Under date of December 17, 1937, as contained in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1835, I am paired with Mr. SUTPHIN 
as being for recommittal of this bill to the committee, which, 
of course, means that I was against the measure. Certainly, 
there is no objection to being paired with such an estimable 
gentleman as Mr. SUTPHIN, and there is no criticism of any- 
one for so pairing me, as it is usually the custom as I under- 
stand. However, since I had no way of knowing the con- 
tents of the bill, I do not wish to be on record as being for 
or against it and that is the reason I am calling this to the 
attention of the House. 

I do want it distinctly undersood, however, that I am in 
favor of, and expect to actively support, when it is presented 
to the House for determination, a wage and hour bill that 
would be equitable in its nature, because I believe that such 
legislation is essential. 


The Constitution and Industrial Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 18 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY PAUL L. BLAKELY 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Paul L. Blakely, associate editor of America, who is acknowl- 
edged by many as an expert on the Constitution of the 
United States and its interpretation. He has been an asso- 
ciate editor of America since 1914. The article is entitled 
“The Constitution and Industrial Reform,” and was pub- 
lished in Thought for December 1937. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION AND INDUSTRIAL REFORM 
(By Paul L. Blakely, S. J., Ph. D.) 


With Senator Borah's concept of the sacredness of the Con- 
stitution” most Americans, I suppose, will rest content. The 
Constitution is sacred in the sense that public officials solemnly 
swear to uphold and defend it, and sacred, too, in the sense that 
it may not be changed at will by President, Congress, court, or 
State, but only by submitting amendments to the people in the 
manner prescribed by the Constitution. But it is not sacred in 
the sense that it must forever remain unchanged, no matter how 
the needs of the people, or the conditions under which they live, 
may change. The Constitution has been changed no fewer than 
21 times in a century and a half, and if the Government of the 
United States lasts that much longer, we may expect further 
changes. 

The American people are well satisfied, it may be assumed, with 
the protection which has been consistently extended to such 
rights as freedom of religious worship, a free press, and free 
assembly, With the notable exception of the Debs case the Su- 
preme Court has stood as a rock against invasion by whatever 
authority upon the proper exercise of these rights. In a long line 
of decisions the Supreme Court has upheld the right to teach 
German in a Lutheran school, the right of parents to send their 
children to a school which is not a public school, and of indi- 
viduals and societies to maintain private schools, the right of 
assembly, the right to keep in one’s possession literature deemed 
dangerous by a particular State, and the right to have adequate 
counsel and a fairly chosen jury. These decisions reach back 
only 13 years, but they represent the settled practice of the 
Supreme Court, 
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CONTROL OF PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY 


But once we go beyond what may be styled “the personal lib- 
erty cases,” we begin to meet dissent. In some quarters we find 
a vague fear, and in others a settled conviction, that the Consti- 
tution of the United States is no longer fitted to cope with the 
complexities of this industrial age, with its multifarious difficulties 
involving wages, the right of workers to unite, the grasping cupid- 
ity of employers, and the concentration of natural resources and 
of credit in the hands of a few. It is urged that while the several 
States are unable by reason of their limited jurisdiction to correct 
evils that are Nation-wide, or even to protect their own citizens, 
the Federal Government is equally impotent because of the restric- 
tions placed upon Congress by the Constitution. Or, to vary the 
charge, the Constitution grants sufficient power, but in the proper 
exercise of this power Congress, it is asserted, is checked by the 
nullifying hand of the Supreme Court, 

Now it is obvious that some control over production and distri- 
bution must be exercised by every civilized state. Differences at 
once arise, however, as to the extent of control, and as to the 
wisdom and usefulness of methods adopted to effect the desired 
degree of control. The only control which can be exercised by 
the Federal Government must find its authorization in an instru- 
ment drawn up at the close of the eighteenth century. Similarly 
the several States must look for authority to their respective con- 
stitutions, subject, it is understood, to restrictions to be found in 
the Federal Constitution. 

Under this system of Government, control exercised by Con- 
gress is limited to interstate commerce, and to commerce within 
the States which directly and substantially affects it. It is argued 
that this indirect and too closely limited control, while it may 
have been satisfactory in 1789, in this age opens the gates to 
abuses which practically nullify the authority of the Government 
in respect to the purposes set forth in the preamble to the Con- 
stitution, Or, in the phrase attributed to President Roosevelt 
when the Supreme Court ruled unanimously that the National 
Labor Relations Act could not be reconciled with the Constitu- 
tion (May 27, 1935) judicial rulings which do not take cognizance 
of the changes in the social, industrial, and economic framework 
of society noted in the last century, force us back to the “horse 
and buggy” age. 

IS THE PRESENT CONTROL SUFFICIENT? 

The Constitution, then, or rather its applicability to modern 
conditions, is frankly questioned by some Americans, and that 
without reference to their political predilections. Has the Con- 
stitution lost its power as the supreme law of the land? Must 
it be amended if it is to be in fact an instrument “to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity”? 

If an affirmative answer is given, in what respect should the 
Constitution be amended? If no amendment is needed, can we 
find in the Constitution sources of Federal power hitherto un- 
tapped from which Congress can draw authority to end the evils 
which plague the people whenever “immense power and despotic 
economic domination is concentrated in the hands of a few” who 
“because they hold and control money are able to govern credit 
and determine its allotment * * * grasping as it were in their 
hands the very soul of production”? 

Light will be thrown upon these questions, if we examine con- 
ditions which existed in the States in the years preceding the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY IN THE CONFEDERATION 


The common peril which had held the States in a union of a sort 
against Great Britain passed with the signing of the treaty of 
in 1781. Almost immediately the union began to disintegrate. 
Articles of Confederation adopted by the Congress on November 15, 
1777, and proposed to the States, had been ratified by March 1, 
1781. But what had been established was a Government too weak 
to do much more than to advise the several States. Certainly, it 
soon became apparent that something more was necessary to recon- 
cile the conflicting interests of a group of ambitious and mutually 
suspicious peoples. In the opinion of Washington, busy on his 
estates in Virginia, the Articles had proved to be a mere rope of 
sand. North Carolina rebelled against Virginia’s attempt to control 
commerce, and the Marylanders were continually planning and 
legislating to defeat the schemes of the Old Dominion. Farther 
north, Connecticut and New Jersey were, in the expression of the 
day, “between the hawk and the buzzard,” to wit, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, The laws of New York which imposed entrance 
and clearance fees on all vessels were bitterly fought by shipmasters 
from New Jersey and Massachusetts, and the fees when collected at 
all were collected by main force. Hardly a State but felt itself 
eved by legislation of at least one other State, or by the depre- 
dations of citizens from outside its borders. 

Meanwhile, there was Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, with 
which Rhode Island and New Hampshire sympathized, and in 1784 
Pennsylvania sent troops into the Wyoming Valley to dispossess 
settlers from Connecticut. Connecticut, in turn, called out the 
militia and prepared to invade Pennsylvania. As Lee writes, “each 
State was engaged in a tariff war with every other State, which 
paralyzed business and kept the country in a constant turmoil.” 
The picture is vividly painted by Story: 

“The want of this power to regulate commerce was, as has al- 
ready been stated, a leading defect in the Confederation. In the 
different States the most opposite and conflicting regulations 


existed; each pursued its own real or supposed local interests: each 
was jealous of the rivalry of its neighbors; and each was succes- 
sively driven to retaliatory measures in order to satisfy the public 
clamor or to alleviate private distress. In the end, however, all 
their measures became utterly nugatory or mischievous, engender- 
ing mutual hostility, and prostrating all their commerce at the 
feet of foreign nations. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
oppressed and degraded state of domestic commerce, manufactures, 
and agriculture at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 
Our ships were driven from the seas; our workshops were nearly 
deserted; our mechanics were in a starving condition; and our 
agriculture was sunk to the lowest ebb. These were the natural 
results of the inability of the General Government to regulate com- 
merce so as to prevent the injurious monopolies and exclusions of 
foreign nations, and the conflicting and often ruinous regulations 
of the different States. * * * It was easy to foresee that this 
state of things could not long exist without bringing on a border 
warfare and a deep-rooted hatred among neighboring States, fatal 
— Fr ee and, of course, fatal also to the liberty of every mem- 

er o 2 

Thus the delegates to the Constitutional Convention faced no 
mere theory, but hard fact. They realized that some centralized 
control of commerce was necessary if the country was to be pre- 
served as a Union of States. Their first efforts to establish this 
control are observed in two sections of article I of the Constitution, 


SOURCES OF CONTROL 


The tenth section of the first article forbids the States to lay 
imposts or duties on exports or imports without the consent of 
Congress, This prohibition struck directly at the practices which, 
as Story noted, were “bringing on a border warfare.” Wider, how- 
ever, in its scope of conceded authority is the eighth section of 
the same article, which authorizes Congress “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.” 

For nearly a century or, roughly speaking, until the rise of the 
machine age, bringing with it a rapidly swelling volume of inter- 
state commerce, very little legislation was passed by Congress 
under these sections. Not until a century after the signing of the 
Constitution did Congress establish the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. But the swift growth of industry and of trade between 
the States in the last 50 years has done more than create a coun- 
try which seems made up of factory towns, blazing furnaces, 
smoking chimneys, and speeding railroads. It has created new 
financial, economic, and social problems, bringing before the Fed- 
eral courts controversies which involve the sections cited, and 
necessitate, particularly in the last decades, nice interpretations of 
the fifth and fourteenth amendments. 


THE CHANGING SCENE 


Thus today we are face to face with problems unknown to our 
fathers. It can hardly be maintained that production and com- 
merce can be adequately regulated by legislation which was suffi- 
cient in the early years of the Republic. The American scene has 
changed too greatly. When the interstate commerce clause was 
written, the telegraph, the radio, the motorcar, the steamship, 
the airplane were unknown. Physical, chemical, mathematical, 
and biological research have stimulated production in factory and 
field, and facilities of intercourse have tended to annihilate dis- 
tance. Since the States have been drawn closely together, any 
State may be affected by the economic and industrial conditions 
existing in any other State. Wages paid in the deep South can 
directly affect, and even destroy, an industry in New England, 
Automobiles manufactured in Mi or steel processed in Penn- 
sylvania form part of an industry that is not local in its effects 
upon economic conditions, but national. 

Commerce, then, can no longer be envisioned as confined to 
48 isolated pools representing the States. Commerce flows in a 
broad stream throughout the country, so that a barrier erected 
by State, employer, or wage earners, in one section may cause the 
stream to run dry in another. As John Marshall observed more 
than a century ago, commerce is not merely a transferring of 
goods, but intercourse. Today no product, if generally utilizable, 
is made except for Nation-wide distribution, and, in many cases, 
it is assembled from raw materials brought in from other States, 
The question before the country today is whether it is possible 
to regulate this huge flow of commerce through the power given 
Congress by the Constitution. 

It would seem that recent decisions of the Supreme Court, to be 
discussed hereafter, dictate an affirmative reply. The real crux, 
however, is not the authority of Congress, but how this authority 
can be used to effectuate certain desirable ends. It must be ad- 
mitted that legislation of the old “hands off,” if not actually 
laissez-faire type, is useless. Commerce in the eighteenth century 
and commerce in the twentieth century are alike commerce, but 
only as a shaded garden pool and the vast expanse of the Atlantic 
are alike water. 

“GENERAL WELFARE” INTERPRETED 

On January 6, 1936, the Supreme Court handed down a decision 
invalidating by a vote of 6 to 3 the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. The decision was received by the Government as a defeat; 
in point of fact, however, we here have the first of three decisions 
which authorize an enlargement of the powers of Congress. Al- 
most a year later, the Attorney General of the United States recog- 
nized this when.he wrote that the decision was far reaching “be- 
cause of the resolution by the Court of the age-old controversy 
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over the meaning of thé general-welfare clause. It was there de- 
cided that this clause gave power to the National Congress to 
appropriate for the general welfare without limitations growing 
out of the specifically delegated powers of the Constitution.” 

The bearing of the Court’s ruling upon much of the legislation 
proposed by the administration was not generally perceived at the 
time. Yet the relation is intimate and controlling, since public 
funds, the Court held, may be appropriated to “provide for the 
general welfare.” But what is the meaning which may be assigned 
to the phrase “general welfare“? 

“Since the foundation of the Nation, sharp differences of opin- 
ion have persisted as to the true interpretation of the phrase. 
Madison asserted it amounted to no more than a reference to the 
other powers enumerated in the subsequent clauses of the same 
section; that as the United States is a government of limited and 
enumerated powers, the grant of power to tax and spend for the 
general national welfare must be confined to the enumerated 
legislative fields committed to the Congress. 

“In this view the phrase is mere tautology, for taxation and 
appropriation are or may be necessary incidents of the exercise 
of any of the enumerated legislative powers. Hamilton, on the 
other hand, maintained the clause confers a power separate and 
distinct from those later enumerated, is not restricted in mean- 
ing by the grant of them, and Co: consequently has a sub- 
stantive power to tax and to appropriate, limited only by the 
requirement that it shall be exercised to provide for the general 
welfare of the United States. 

“Each contention has had the support of those whose views 
are entitled to weight. This Court has noticed the question, but 
has never found it necessary to decide which is the true construc- 
tion. * We shall not review the writings of public men 
and commentators or discuss the legislative practice, Study of 
all these leads us to conclude that the reading advocated by Mr. 
Justice Story (the Hamiltonian interpretation) is the correct one. 
While, therefore, the power to tax is not unlimited, its confines 
are set in the clause which confers it, and not in those of section 
8 which bestow and define the legislative powers of Congress. It 
results that the power of Congress to authorize expenditures of 
public moneys for public purposes is. not limited by the direct 
grants of legislative power found in the Constitution.” 

The same doctrine is reaffirmed in an opinion written more 
than a year later by Mr. Justice Cardozo, in a case brought under 
the old-sge provisions of the Social Security Act. “Congress 
may spend money,” the Court held, “in aid of the ‘general wel- 
face. + The conception of the spending power advocated 
by Hamilton and strongly reinforced by Story has prevailed over 
that of Madison which has not been lacking in adherents.” 

A WIDER CONCEPT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Not less direct in affirming an enlarged view of the authority 
of Congress is the decision of the Supreme Court of April 12, 
1937, in a case involving the Wagner Labor Relations Act. The 
immediate issue here was the right of employees of a corporation 
engaged in an interstate industry to form their own organizations 
freely and to deal through them with their employer, but the 
Court in sustaining the act, admitted the plea of the Government 
for a wider and more accurate understanding of the interstate 
commerce clause than the courts had hitherto accepted. 

In this case the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, accused 
of violating the act by engaging in unfair labor practices affect- 
ing commerce”, pleaded first, that the act was not in regulation 
of interstate commerce but of labor relations; secondly, that the 
act could not apply to its relations with its employees because 
these relations were not subject to Federal regulation; and, 
finally, that the act violated section 2 of article III, and the 
fifth and seventh amendments of the Constitution. The heart 
of the corporation’s contention was that its activities were not 
such as to involve it in interstate commerce. 

The decision, read by Chief Justice Hughes, should be carefully 
studied. The findings of the Court which bear most closely upon 
the right of Congress to regulate corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce may be found, perhaps, in the following 
paragraphs: 

“The congressional authority to protect interstate commerce 
from burdens and obstructions is not limited to transactions which 
can be deemed to be an essential part of a ‘flow’ of interstate or 
foreign commerce. Burdens and obstructions may be due to 
injurious action springing from other sources. The fundamental 
principle is that the power to regulate commerce is the power to 
enact ‘all appropriate legislation’ for ‘its protection and advance- 
ment’ (The Daniel Ball (10 Wall. 557, 564)); to adopt measures 
‘to promote its growth and insure its safety’ (County of Mobile v. 
Kimball (102 U. S. 691, 696, 697) ); ‘to foster, protect, control, and 
restrain.’ (Second Employers’ Liability cases; etc.) 

“That power is plenary and may be exerted to protect inter- 
state commerce ‘no matter what the source of the dangers which 
threaten it.’ (Second Employers’ Liability cases, p. 51; Schechter 
Corporation v. United States.) 

And in a subsequent paragraph: 

“When industries organize themselves on a national scale, mak- 
ing their relation to interstate commerce the dominant factor in 
their activities, how can it be maintained that their industrial 
labor relations constitute a forbidden field into which Congress 
may not enter when it is mecessary to tect interstate commerce 
from the paralyzing consequences of industrial war? We have often 
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said that interstate commerce itself is a practical conception. It is 
equally true that interferences with that commerce must be ap- 
praised by a judgment that does not ignore actual experiences.” 

Particularly significant is the ruling by the Court that to pro- 
tect interstate commerce, Congress may legislate in the field of 
industrial labor relations.” Does this ruling, it is asked, allow 
the possibility of a Federal minimum-wage law? 


MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION 


This question touches one of labor’s most constant demands; 
hence the decision of the Supreme Court on March 29, 1937, as- 
sumes an importance it would otherwise lack. 

In Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (1923) the Court had held 
that a minimum-wage act passed by Congress for the District 
of Columbia violated the “due process” of the fifth amendment, 
which places upon the Federal Government the same restrictions 
provided for the States in the fourteenth. Substantially, the Court 
ruled that such legislation deprived the worker of freedom to 
enter into a contract, thereby curbing his liberty improperly. How- 
ever difficult it may be to accept the doctrine that in bargaining 
for his wage the average worker enjoys any degree of liberty since, 
as a rule, he is obliged to take what is offered, this principle was 
followed in subsequent decisions. In the case decided on March 
25 2 is abandoned. Speaking for the Court, Chief Justice 

‘ughes : 

$ at is this freedom? The Constitution does not speak of free- 
dom of contract. It speaks of liberty and prohibits the deprivation 
of liberty without due process of law, In prohibiting that depriva- 
tion the Constitution does not recognize an absolute and uncon- 
trollable liberty. Liberty in each of its phases has its history and 
connotation. But the liberty safeguarded is liberty in a social 

tion which requires the ee law against the evils 


and 
tion to its subject and is adopted in the interests of the community 
is due process. This essential limitation of liberty in general governs 
freedom of contract in particular.” 

Directly this opinion does no more than to sustain minimum- 
wage legislation by the States. It attributes no similar power to 
Congress. But the principles asserted by the Chief Justice apply 
with equal force to all labor contracts. If the decision be read in 
the light of the Butler, the Social Security, and the Wagner Act 
cases, already discussed, it would seem that Congress may now legis- 
late for wages not only in all interstate industries but in industries 
whose operations directly and substantially affect the flow of inter- 
state commerce. For the field of industrial labor relations was 
opened to Congress by the Court's decision in the Jones & Laughlin 
case 


In my judgment, the four decislons rendered by the Court since 
January 6, 1936, assert for Congress ample authority for a pro- 
gram of legislation to regulate the bulk of production, commerce, 
and agriculture in the United States. The areas which lie outside 
this vast field can be controlled by State legislation, by compacts 
between the States with the consent of Congress, and by the au- 
thority of Congress to ban shipments of goods into a State when 
such goods have been produced under conditions which that State 
has condemned as improper. Madison's narrower view of the 
general-welfare clause must be abandoned. Hereafter the author- 
ity which can be exercised by Congress must be measured by the 
rule supplied by Hamilton. In addition, Congress has at its 
command a new concept of the ramifications of the interstate- 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 


AMENDMENTS MAY BE NEEDED 


Hence it seems reasonable to conclude that a Congress which 
can work intelligently at the problems arising from the com- 
plexities of the prevailing economic and industrial order, needs 
no amended Constitution. If “general welfare” means what the 
Court held it to mean in the Social Security case; if we accept 
the Court’s liberal view of interstate commerce set forth in the 
Schechter, Butler, and Jones & Laughlin cases; if, finally, the 
principles expounded by the Court in the Washington minimum- 
wage case are applicable to similar Federal legislation, then Con- 
gress has ample authority at its disposal. 

Within the next few years it may, in truth, be necessary to 
amend the Constitution. But amendment will not be su 
to expand the powers of Congress. The need will arise out of the 
oppressive Federal bureaucracy which may, and in all probability 
will, be established by Congress in the supposed interests of social 
and industrial reform. 

Probably we can rely upon the courts, Federal and State, to mark 
and proclaim the growth of the evil of bureaucracy. That we can 
rely with equal confidence upon the restraint and wisdom of Con- 
gress is not to be assumed. In these days politicians eagerly play 
with social experiments, heedless of the costs, heedless of the un- 
happy result of the subjects of their experimentation. To crush 
rapacious capitalism, to insure a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, to give to every man a free field and no favor, to insure 
to the wage earner adequate protection for the least of his rights, 
we need legislation which has more to recommend it than the good 
intentions of its framers. The tremendous powers now held by 
Congress can be used for the welfare of the people or for their 
destruction. Within another decade we shall know whether or not 
those powers should be limited by new restrictive amendments to 
the Constitution. 
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The Cost of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VIRGINIA E. JENCKES 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. VIRGINIA E. JENCKES, OF INDIANA, AT 
NEW TORK CITY, DECEMBER, 16, 1937 


Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by myself to the National Association of Hot House 
Vegetable Growers, Hotel New Yorker, New York City, N. Y., 
December 16, 1937: 


Mr. President, members of the National Association of Hot 
House Vegetable Growers, and members of the Vegetable Growers 
Association of America, Inc.: 

I am very happy to have this opportunity to meet with you 
today and discuss the subject “The Cost of Reci Trade 
Agreements to the Hot House Vegetable Growing Industry in the 
United States.” 

However, before I start I wish to bring to you the greetings 
and good wishes of my colleagues who are Members of the 


Seventy-fifth Congress. 

The of the United States is genuinely interested in 
the constructive development of industry and agriculture and I 
sincerely hope that out of this meeting will develop information 
which will be most helpful to the Congress of our Nation in the 
correction of those influences which are preventing the orderly 


the Hot House Vegetable Growers of 

interest to man, woman, and child in every city in 
the United States. The reason of this great interest is that in 
the hothouse vegetable growing industry we find an actual evi- 
dence of the high cost of economic, or trade, agreements which 
are consummated hastily and without thorough research and 
careful investigation. 

The cost of reciprocal-trade agreements as far as the hothouse- 
vegetable industry is concerned is almost a calamity in America. 

Tt is needless for me to stand up here and tell you that the hot- 
house-vegetable-growing industry is being destroyed by the unfair 
provisions of the reciprocal trade treaty which was entered into 
with the Republic of Cuba. Many of our hothouse-vegetable 
growers have been forced into bankruptcy and it is appalling to 
study the income-tax returns of our American hothouse-vegetable 
growers who, prior to the ratification of the reciprocal-trade treaty 
with Cuba, were paying high income taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and employing at good wages thousands of American 
citizens, but today those thousands of American citizens who were 
employed in the hothouse-vegetable-growing industry have joined 
with millions of unemployed Americans, and these fine American 
hothouse-vegetable-growing concerns are paying very small income 
tax to the Federal Government and in many instances they are 
paying no income tax at all, due to the reciprocal-trade treaty 
with Cuba. 

In all, our domestic competitive agricultural exports decreased 
from, $787,000,000 in 1934 to $333,000,000 in 1937, and our competi- 
tive agricultural imports increased from $419,000,000 to $868,000,000 
during the same period. 

This appears to be a true picture of the effects of trade 
agreements. 

The imports of vegetable products are valued at $644,000,000, 
and animal products at $224,000,000. The total agricultural im- 

for 1937 amounted to $1,538,000,000 or more than half of 
the value of all imports which amounted to $2,894,000,000. 

Thus, agriculture is paying the largest portion of the good-will 
gesture of reciprocal-trade agreements. 

A great American patriot once said that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,” and I wish to impress upon the 2,000 American 
concerns who are engaged in the hothouse vegetable growing 
industry, and who have $150,000,000 invested in that industry 
here in our country, and who give employment to approximately 
50,000 American citizens at gainful wages, that in these troublous 
times we must be eternally vigilant. We must be eternally vigi- 
lant in our home communities, in our home States, and we must 
be eternally vigilant in our observation of what transpires in our 
National Congress. 

It will be interesting to the hothouse vegetable-growing in- 
dustry to know that when it was proposed to enter into a recip- 
rocal-trade treaty with Cuba, the citizens of Cuba established a 
Cuban information bureau in the city of Washington. This infor- 
mation bureau handled subjects of an economic and polit- 
ical nature and it is reasonable to suppose that the Cuban infor- 
mation bureau had a great deal to do with the influencing of a 
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treaty which was favorable to Cuban vegetable growers and un- 
favorable to the American hothouse vegetable growers. But now 
that condition has changed. The hothouse vegetable-growing 
industry has The national hothouse vegetable grow- 
ers are holding meetings, and as a woman, and as a Member of 
Congress I want to congratulate you, and assure you of my com- 
plete cooperation, and support, in an effort to solve your economic 
problems, and in an effort to bring your industry back to its 
former state of prosperity. And I believe I can speak for my 
colleagues in the National Congress who are also interested in 
helping you. And while conditions may appear discouraging at 
the present time, I wish to assure you that now you are organ- 
ized, now that you are alert, now that you are vigilant, you may 
rest assured you are faced toward prosperity once again. 

The cost of reciprocal-trade agreements will be enormous if the 
hothouse-vegetables growers do not organize. The cost of recipro- 
cal trade agreements will be negligible if you do organize and in 
an intelligent manner tell the story of your industry, relating to 
its legal requirements to your friends in the Congress, and you 
may rest assured that those loyal men and women, who have been 
elected by the American people as Representatives and Senators 
of our Nation’s Congress, will not let your industry suffer. 

I have spoken to many of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the United States Senate, and I am happy to 
tell you that many of the Members of Congress desire to help 
you, 

So let us firmly resolve to invite every citizen of the United 
States who is engaged in the hothouse-vegetable-growing industry 
to stand shoulder to shoulder as members of the National Associa- 
tion of Hot House Vegetable Growers, and through the elected 
officers of your association, and through your elected Members of 
the Congress get your story before the President of the United 
States, before the Department of State, and before the United 
States Tariff Commission, and I am sure that we will all be 
Pleased with the results. 

I have filed with the President of the United States, with the 
Secretary of State, and with the Chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission of the United States a brief in which I related, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, the deplorable condition which the hothouse- 
vegetable-growing industry finds itself in due to the workings of 
the -trade treaty which has been in effect for some- 
time with the Republic of Cuba, and also fears of future depres- 
sion in this industry due to a proposed trade agreement with 
Great Britain and with Mexico. 

I have asked that a thorough and careful investigation be made 
of all the provisions of the trade agreements both present and 
proposed in order that these provisions may not work a hardship 
to the hothouse vegetable growing industry. I have every reason 
to believe that you will receive the utmost consideration and co- 
operation from every agency of our Federal Government. 

I have been working in close cooperation and in close harmony 
with the president of your organization, who is my distinguished 
fellow citizen, Mr. O. Keith Owen, of Terre Haute, Ind., and with 
your distinguished secretary-treasurer, Mr. H. D. Brown, of Worth- 
ington, Ohio. I have also had the advice, cooperation, and assist- 
ance of the legal counsel of your association, Col. Hollins N. 
Randolph. 

Colonel Randolph is a distinguished member of the American bar. 
He has served in a legal capacity in high places of government. 
He knows the requirements of industry and commerce, and he 
has a distinguished record of accomplishment covering many years 
of legal experience. Due to Colonel Randolph’s illness, which has 
existed over a period of months, he has been unable to be as active 
as he desired, but I am happy to report to you that he has just 
returned to his home in Washington and he hopes to be again 
active in behalf of your organization and your industry. 

Colonel Randolph has advised me, and I in turn have advised 
the officials in Washington that in the negotiations of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain there is grave possibility of serious 
damage in the event that the United Kingdom obtains a cut in 
the import duties on tomatoes and cucumbers similar to the con- 
cession granted to Cuba. This would place the growers in Nassau 
and Bermuda in a position to flood the American market. 

Research has shown that years ago considerable imports of 
various vegetables were received from the Bahamas anc Bermuda. 
I am happy to announce that in the Canadian agreement, the 
National Association of Hot House Vegetable Growers were able to 
get some concessions on both cucumbers and tomatoes which were 
of considerable value to the hothouse ind i 

However, these concessions were subject to cancelation when, 
as, and if, the Premier of Canada decided that imports were dan- 
gerous to home industry. 

I want to advise the present members and I want to say to the 
future members of the National Association of Hot House Vegetable 
Growers that, due to the efforts of your organization, these con- 
cessions were obtained from Canada. These concessions were ob- 
tained in the trade agreement with Canada due to the very fine 
efforts of certain hothouse operators. This shows what can be 
done if we all work together in a comprehensive, intelligent manner. 

Our country is going through a critical period at the present 
time. Once again civilized nations are menaced by war, As a 
woman and as a Member of Congress, I hate war. As a woman and 
as a Member of Congress I shall always do everything I possibly can 
to keep America out of war, but as a woman I appreciate the neces- 
sity of having an adequate national defense represented by the 
best Army, the best Navy, the best Marine Corps, and the best 
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avlatlon force that American ingenuity and American money can 
provide. We need these agencies in order to protect our homes 
from invasion, and protect our people from the sad fate which 
befell the citizens in other lands. 

American history records that in critical times, in times of 
great national stress, the American people affirmed their faith in 
Divine Providence, they announced their loyalty to the flag, and 
to the President of the United States, and to the elected and ap- 
pointed officials of their Government who are charged with the 
great obligation of guiding our Nation through the troubled paths 
of hate, destruction, and war back to that peace which we Amer- 
icans love. 

So let us stand by the President, let us stand by the Stars and 
Stripes, that symbol of true democracy, that emblem of a free 
people, and let us assume the solemn obligation which rests upon 
us as producers of foodstuffs to cooperate with our legally con- 
stituted agencies of the Government in solving the troublesome 
problems which confront us. It can be done, and it must be done, 
and I pledge my continued interest, cooperation, and active assist- 
ance in its accomplishment. 

I thank you. 


Investigation of Building-Materials Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1938 


LETTER FROM JOHN A. RYAN, D. D., DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL ACTION OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, D. D., director, depart- 
ment of social action of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference: 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE. 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ACTION, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1938. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. CITRON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CITRON: I have read your letter of January 6 
and the text of the resolution which you have introduced in the 
House of Representatives, providing for an investigation of the 
high prices of materials used in the construction of homes. Per- 
mit me to say that I think this project is well worth while, and I 
hope that the resolution will be adopted. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. RYAN, 
Director, Department of Social Action. 


Local-Option Territory in 1937 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 19 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


STATEMENT BY THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I submit for publication 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a statement entitled “Local- 
Option Territory in 1937.” 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Local option elections have been held each year since repeal of 
national prohibition when the State law permitted the people to 
inher anoIr wishes on the legalized sale of liquors in their local 
commi es. 


Repeal introduced new factors in local-option legislation. For- 
merly the vote was usually for or against license. Now the stat- 
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utes vary widely, some allowing several questions on the ballot, e. g., 
separate votes on spirits and beer, and sometimes upon on- and 
off-sale license. The frequency of elections varies. In the New 
England States votes are allowed in all towns at the regular annual 
or biennial town elections. In other States special elections are 
called upon petitions signed by the required number of voters. 
The result of the vote is binding for from 1 to 4 years. Thus a 
vote taken in one year may determine the status of the locality for 
several years. The returns upon local-option elections are usually 
kept locally, so complete returns are difficult to obtain. 

The extent of local-option territory, according to the best avail- 
e follows 10 the close of 1937: 

ma: on, and local dispensary system. Local op- 
tion permitted on State stores. The Alabama Beverage Control At 
Was submitted to the voters on March 10, 1937. The vote was 
98.051 for and 100,473 against the measure, but by its terms the 
24 counties voting for the act were permitted to open county liquor 
stores while the 43 counties voting against it remain under State 
prohibition. Several local-option elections have been held since 
but the number with county stores remains as given. 

Arizona: License system. No local option permitted. 

Arkansas: License system. Local option by counties, cities, 
towns, districts, or precincts on liquor sale; vote not oftener than 
once in 3 years. Local option by counties on sale of beer and 
wine. Nine counties—Johnson, Logan, Howard, Nevada, Columbia, 
Saline, White, Izard, and Lawrence—5 townships, and 26 towns are 


California: License system. No local option permitted. 

Colorado: License system. Local option allowed on spirits, beer, 
and wine; vote to stand 4 years. No elections in 1937. Four 
towns—Fort Collins, Fort Morgan, Boulder, and Greeley—prohibit 
the sale of alcoholic beverages. 

Connecticut: License system. Local option by towns on spirits 
and beer. Five local-option elections were held in 1937, four vot- 
ing out liquor, and one to permit beer only. The total number of 
towns now dry is 14. 

Delaware: License system. State divided by constitution into 
four local-option districts. Elections under special act passed on 
petition of a majority of delegation in the legislature, No elections 
in 1937. No dry territory. 

Florida: License system. County local option on intoxicating 
liquor, wines, and beer over 3.2 percent of alcohol. Vote to stand 
2 years. In 16 counties no liquor containing more than 3.2-per- 
cent alcohol may be sold; in 51 counties beverages of any alcoholic 
content may be sold. 

Georgia: State prohibition of spirituous liquors. Local option on 
beer and wine. A proposal to repeal the prohibition statute of the 
State was defeated on June 8, 1937, by 103,097 to 94,575. Beer and 
wine sale was legalized in the May 15, 1937, State-wide election. 
Beer sale is not permitted in 24 counties. 

Idaho: State liquor monopoly permits package sale only of 
spirits. Beer is sold by private licensees, No local option. No dry 
territory. 

Illinois: License . Local option by cities, towns, villages, 
precincts, and road districts on spirits and beer. Vote may be had 
once in 47 months. Preliminary report on local-option votes early 
in April 1937 indicate that 104 townships went dry and 24 voted 
to license taverns, out of more than 200 elections held. Later in 
the month about 300 communities were to vote. Since repeal 
about 200 precincts in Chicago have voted, of which 110 went dry. 
Return on local-option election to any State authority not required, 
but the liquor control commission is endeavoring to compile the 
data. Not yet available. 

Indiana: License system. No local option permitted, but two 
provisions in the law give local committees a voice in the granting 
of licenses: 1. In cities and towns with less than 5,000 population 
the town board or council must pass an ordinance consenting to 
the issuance of any license covering the sale of spirituous liquors 
for consumption on the premises before such license can be granted 
by the commission. 2. In unincorporated towns and villages the 
commission cannot grant a license except for the sale of malt 
beverages, and this only when at least two of the four township 
officers consent and endorse it, except that a drug store may hold 
a permit from the State board of pharmacy in an unincorporated 
community. When it holds the pharmacy board permit the drug 
store may have a package-liquor and wine license if the commis- 
sion chooses to grant it. 

Iowa: State-monopoly system. The establishment of State stores 
is entirely within the discretion of the liquor control commission, 
which operated one liquor store in each of 134 cities or towns in 
1937. No local option. 

Kansas: State constitutional prohibition. The law prohibits 
“intoxicating liquor.” Beer is sold, but is illegal if it is “intoxicat- 
ing in fact.” 

Kentucky: License system. Local option vote is on sale of intox- 
icating liquor over 1 percent of alcohol, which includes beer. 
During 1937, 41 local option elections were held, 25 going dry and 
16 wet. A total of 46 counties and 24 precincts now prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquor. 

Louisiana: License system. Local option on beer, etc., not ex- 
ceeding 6 percent of alcohol, and intoxicating liquor containing 
over 6 percent alcohol. In 1935, 5 parishes (counties) voted against 
beverages in excess of 6 percent alcohol; in 1937, 2 parishes voted 
dry and 2 wet. A total of 10 counties, 15 townships, and 10 towns 


‘are now dry and 2 units permit sale of beer only. 
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Maine: State monopoly system. Local option elections held in 
each town biennially, in even years, on spirits, wine, and beer. 
In 1936, 267 of the 515 towns, or 51.8 percent, voted dry, 8 towns 
permit sale of spirits only, and 27 beer only. 

Maryland: License and local dispensary system. The only local 
option territory is three districts in Carroll County, which is the 
only county having a law enabling the voters to bring on elections. 
The only way other counties may permit votes is to secure the 
passage of enabling acts by the legislature. 

Massachusetts: License system. The 39 cities and 316 towns vote 
bientally, in even years, on three questions—1, to license the sale of 
Leveragen: 5, to pernit package sale of all aleoholio beverages. in 

; 8, to t e c beverages, 
1936, 90 cities and towns voted “no” on the first question; 19 per- 
mit wine and malt liquor on and off sale and alcoholic beverages 
off sale; 9 permit package sale of alcoholic beverages; and 9 permit 
wines and malt bev only. 

Michigan: State monopoly of the sale of liquors over 16 percent 
of alcohol, sale of beer and wine by private licensees. Local option 
by cities, villages, and townships on on-consumption sale of spirits 
in addition to beer and wine; county option on manufacture of 
alcoholic liquor and manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquor. 
Cities, villages, or townships prohibiting spirits number 52. Nine 
counties—Barry, Gratiot, Hillsdale, Lenawee, Missaukee, Oceana, 


Oscoda, Shiawassee, and Wexford—do not permit sale of liquor by 


the glass. 
Minnesota: License system. Twenty-eight of the 87 counties 
voted against re of the eighteenth amendment and were 


consquently listed as dry. Since then Clay County has voted 
wet, while Polk and Mille Lacs Counties reaffirmed their dry status 
by decisive votes. On December 7, 1937, six communities voted 
against hard liquor and two against beer. The total population 
in dry counties and communities is 487,754. 

Mississippi: State prohibition, save for beer and wine. County 
option on beer and wine permitted. Forty-one counties prohibit 
the sale of beer and wine, while 41 permit it. 

Missouri: License system. Cities have local option on the sale 
of spirits by the drink, but there is no local option on beer. Nine 
cities having a population of over 20,000 were automatically en- 
titled, under the Liquor Control Act, to sell all intoxicating liquors 
by the drink; 40 others voted to sell by the drink. Four cities 
have voted against such sale. 

Montana: State monopoly system. Local option elections may 
be held in any county one in 2 years on sale of intoxicating 
liquors. No local option elections, and no dry territory. 

Nebraska: License system. No local option was permitted until 
the general municipal election of 1937, at which time 6 out of 18 
units voted against the sale of hard liquors. No local option on 
beer permitted. One county—McPherson—is dry; 239 of the 524 
incorporated towns and cities do not permit sale of hard liquor, 
while 23 do not permit beer sale. 

Nevada: License system. No local option. Four towns—Panaca, 
Overton, Bunkerville, and St. Thomas—do not license spirits but 


permit sale of beer. 
New Hampshire: State monopoly system. Local option elections 


held biennially in even years. The results to date have been as 
follows: 


State — stores: 


New Jersey: License system. Local option allowed in municipali- 
ties once in 3 years on five questions. The elections held from 1934 
through 1937 resulted in 41 out of 77 going against liquor sale, as 
follows: 


Total 


In addition, no retail sales of alcoholic beverages may be made 
in the following municipalities for the reasons given: 
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Four prohibit by ordinance; 9 prohibit by resolution; 20 prohibit 
by failure to fix license fees and issue licenses; 16 prohibit by fees 
22 but no licenses outstanding; and 1 prohibits by charter and 


New Mexico: (State Board of Liquor Control.) License system. 
No local option elections in 1937. Elections may be held once in 4 
years on sale of all alcoholic liquors. One county, Roosevelt, with 
all its cities, is dry. 

New York: License system. Local option by towns and cities on 
sale of alcoholic beverages by the drink or package sale. Vote 


Doa good for 4 years. Local option elections have resulted as 
ows: 


D 


North Carolina: Prohibition and local dispensaries. County 
local option permitted on local dispensaries. Eighteen, local- 
option elections held in 1937, of which 10 went dry. The total 
number of dry counties is 73; 27 counties permit sale of spirits 
and 97 permit sale of beer. 

North Dakota: License system. No local option permitted. 

Ohio; State-monopoly system, Six questions are submitted, the 
result to obtain for 4 years: A. Shall the sale of any intoxicating 
liquor be permitted? B. Shall the sale of wine by the package for 
consumption off the premises where sold be permitted? C. Shall 
the sale of wine for consumption on and off the premises where 
sold be permitted? D. Shall the sale of spirituous liquors by the 
glass be permitted? E. Shall State liquor stores for the sale of 
spirituous liquors by the package for consumption off the prem- 
ises where sold be permitted? F. Shall the sale of beer as defined 
in section 6212-63 of the General Code be permitted by holders 
of C or D permits? The records of the department of liquor 
control show the results of local-option elections since repeal in 
1933 to and including 1937 were as follows: 


13 tles. 11 tle. 32 ties. 
The elections for the past 4 years have been as follows: 


Total units voting 418. 

Oklahoma: State constitutional prohibition on spirits. No 
local option on beer. 

Oregon: State monopoly . Local-option vote permitted 
in counties, cities, and towns on alcoholic beverages above one- 
half of 1 percent, 17 percent, and 4 percent. No local-option 
elections in 1937. Two cities voted out sale of intoxicating liquor 
in any form in 1936. 

Pennsylvania: State mionopoly system, covering all alcoholic 
beverages. Local option permitted in municipalities and town- 
ships on sale of spirits in hotel, etc., and beer by the drink, the 
result of the vote to stand 4 years. The results to date are: 


Rhode Island: License system. Local option by towns on sale 
of alcoholic beverages or sale of alcoholic beverages by the drink, 
result to hold for 2 years. No local option elections in 1937. 
Barrington is the only dry town in the State. 

South Carolina: License system. No local option. 
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South Dakota: License system. Local option permitted on sale 
of intoxicating liquors or its on sale. o reports are made to 
any central authority on local-option elections. The beer and 
liquor division reports as follows on the number of licenses issued 
for the sale of alcoholic beverages in the approximately 625 
cities, towns, or incorporated townships which have therein an 
unincorporated town having a post Office. 

Alcoholic beverages: 

86 class A licenses to distillers in 50 municipalities. 

8 class B licenses to wholesalers in 5 municipalities. 

565 class C licenses to package dealers in 270 municipalities. 

74 class D licenses to on-sale dealers in 5 municipalities of 
the first class. 

58 class E licenses to on-sale dealers in 36 municipalities of 
the second class. 

63 class F licenses to on-sale dealers in 46 municipalities of 
the third class. 

91 class G licenses to solicitors in 7 municipalities in the 
State (25 of these licenses go to solicitors in 9 cities outside 
the State). 

41 class H licenses to transportation companies in 17 munici- 
palities in the State (11 of these licenses to companies in 
5 cities outside the State). 

4 class I licenses to dining-car companies in 1 municipality in 
another State. 


$.2-percent beer and “high-point” beer (over 3.2 percent and 
up to 6 percent): 

8 class A licenses to manufacturers and bottlers in 6 munici- 
palities. 

59 class B licenses to importer distributors in 24 municipal- 
ities. 

47 class C licenses to off-sale dealers in 20 municipalities. 

1,806 class D licenses to retailers in 450 municipalities. 

107 high-point licenses to retailers in 60 municipalities. 


Tennessee: Statutory prohibition on spirits. No local option on 
beer. In an ad referendum on September 23, 1937, the State 
voted 103,276 to 36,839 in favor of retaining State prohibition. 

Texas: License system. Local option permitted. There were 114 
counties wholly dry as of December 17, 1937; 96 in which distilled 
spirits were legal; 42 in which 4-percent beer only was permitted; 
and 2 counties allowed sale of 14-percent beverages. Elections to 
December 17, 1937, resulted as follows: 

Twenty-nine counties: 2 for, 6 against liquor sale, 1 election 
void; 5 for, 14 against beer sale; 2 against 14-percent beverage sale. 

Twenty-nine towns or precincts: 2 for, 5 against liquor sale; 3 
for, 18 against beer sale; 1 against 14-percent beverage’ sale. 

Utah: State monopoly system. No local option; no dry territory. 

Vermont: State monopoly system. Local-option election at each 
annual town meeting. In 1934 there were 119 license towns; in 
1935, 144; in 1936, 120. The vote at the town meetings in March 
1937 resulted as follows: 


Malt and vinous beverages: 


Yes. 
No. 
Spirituous liquors: 
hag care al . . — —— 72 
— ͤ— ——.!. ͤ ß. ̃⁵¼ r ͤ——— 176 


Virginia: State monopoly system. Local- option elections held to 
date have resulted as follows: 


Cities Towns Counties 


For | Against | For | Against | For | Against 


Washington: State monopoly system. Local option allowed in 
cities or towns, or by counties outside incorporated cities on sale 
of liquor. Three towns and one county have voted dry, including 
beer. 

West Virginia: State monopoly system. County or municipal 
local option allowed on spirits, not beer. No county local option 
elections in 1937, but three cities voted in favor of State stores. 
Eight counties and 15 cities now prohibit State stores. 

Wisconsin: License system. Local option on sale of intoxicating 
liquors, or municipal stores, No report of local option elections 
required. A compilation of wet and dry territory is being at- 
tempted but was not completed as this was written. An unofficial 
report gives 192 towns, 13 villages, and 1 city voting bone dry 
since repeal, while 200 other units have voted out hard liquors 
only. About half the population is in dry territory. 

Wyoming: State monopoly system. No local option, but incor- 
porated cities and towns and counties may regulate, prohibit, or 
license the sale of alcoholic or malt beverages. 

RECAPITULATION—TYPE OF LIQUOR LAWS IN THE STATES 
(*Indicates local option in some form allowed) 


Constitutional prohibition, save beer: Kansas, Oklahoma. 

Statutory prohibition, save beer: *Georgia, *Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. 

License: Arizona, *Arkansas, California, *Colorado, *Connecticut, 
*Delaware, Florida, *Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, *Louisiana, 


*Massachusetts, *Minnesota, *Missouri, *Nebraska, Nevada, *New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, *South Dakota, *Texas, and *Wisconsin. 

State monopoly: Idaho, Iowa, *Maine, *Michigan, *Montana, 
*New Hampshire, *Ohio, *Oregon, *Pennsylvania, Utah, *Vermont, 
*Virginia, W. n, *West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Prohibition and local dispensary: *North Carolina. 

Prohibition and State dispensary: Alabama. 

License and local dispensary: *Maryland. 


Productive Expansion of Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 19 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA THRESHERMAN’S AND FARMER’S PROTECTIVE ASSO- 

CIATION, HARRISBURG, PA., JANUARY 18, 1938 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp a speech delivered by the 
very able senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] at 
the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
Thresherman’s and Farmer’s Protective Association, at the 
Chestnut Street Auditorium, Harrisburg, Pa., January 18. 
This address brings attention to the need for a productive 
expansion of industry so as to enable the Government to 
meet the growing need for social-security legislation. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I find it difficult to think about anything these days but the 
distressing condition of unemployment. Wherever I go I find busi- 
ness flat, thousands of people laid off pay rolls every week, 
thousands applying for relief, other thousands applying for unem- 
ployment compensation, and still other thousands trying to get 
work relief which is being denied them. The man without a job, 
with wife and children dependent upon him for food, clothes, and 
shelter, is of all men the most miserable. Truthfully it can be 
said without being profane, it is hell to be without a job. 

As a member of the special Senate Committee on Unemployment 
and Relief, I have been listening to recommedations from eminent 
labor, industrial, investment, farm, and governmental leaders, 
There has been very little diversity of opinion on one or two 
fundamental points. It is the consensus of opinion that uncer- 
tainty and fear of the future has hurt business. It seems certain 
also that the Government restricted credit and its spending pro- 
gram in such a sudden, abrupt, and drastic way as to leave everyone 
at a loss for money with which to go to market. Fundamentally, 
in most lines of industry, the possibilities for expansion are excel- 
lent, if these handicaps are overcome. The coal industry will 
probably prove to be an exception to this for the stabilization 
policy on which the Government has now embarked looks forward 
to bringing up wages for those who are employed rather than 
e out wages to the extent of starving all the workers, as in 

e past. 

Our great need is cooperation and unity. Agriculture, labor, 
business, investment, and transportation must all be harnessed 
together for the common good. This must come in a voluntary 
way, through the development and maintenance of good will, not 
through the unrestrained force of political domination. Govern- 
ment must be the friend of every constructive movement of free 
enterprise, the friend of agriculture, labor, business, investment, 
and transportation. Nothing can be more harmful to the public 
welfare than for the Government to ally itself with any one of 
these groups to the disadvantage of the others. 

A government which claims to speak for labor while it professes 
hostility to business shows itself to be a friend in name only. 
A government which declares its desire to aid investment while 
it secretly opposes the vital needs of our great transportation 
facilities is a friend no one can trust. A government which seeks 
to play agriculture against business, business against labor, or 
other competing groups against each other, for the lust of power 
which grows in high places, is a menace to our free institutions 
and a foe of the people. Our great need is cooperation, not con- 
flict. In this need, no agency is better fitted or under a greater 
responsibility to bring the Nation peace and good will than the 
Government. America needs peacemaking and peacemakers as 
never before. If the Government be hostile and vindictive, where 
will any man hope to find justice? Let us not bring war into 
our own midst. I am not half so fearful of an attack on this 
beloved country by some foreign foe as I am of the demoralization 
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of society within our own borders, under the savage attacks of 


labor baiters, business baiters, Bight Se ane others who 
make ulous appeals to motives 4 

We Sees teamed 4 — in national affairs. Back in 1932 we 
were suffering because we had no national social-security legisla- 
tion. Some of us had been asking for it for a long time. Ever 
since I went to Washington in 1921 as Secretary of Labor I began 
to realize this need. I spoke for this cause hundreds of times 
during that decade. But those who had the power to give the 
people what they needed stubbornly refused to do so. In 1932 
the righteous indignation of the people was visited upon those 
at the polls; they were swept from office. Then we experienced a 
deluge of legislative enactments, some of them permanent and 
others but temporary in character. No one can be elected to high 
office today who will attempt to resist the will of the people for 
social legislation. But the events of the last few months have 
demonstrated through most painful and bitter experience that 
social legislation, if not in harmony with economic realities or if 
administered for partisan political purposes, can bring the very 
greatest insecurity. America must have social-security legislation 
which is actually secure, geared to economic facts and administered 
by public servants who will not let the people down. 

I am sure that the people will not permit their rights to be 
taken from them through the willfulmess or the continued error 
of anyone, whether in the name of industry, labor, or the Govern- 
ment. If industry oppresses them they will let industry know 
about it; if labor indulges in lawless acts public opinion will not 
endure it; or if the Government itself lets the people down through 
lack of moderation, practical judgment, or concern for the public 
welfare, let the Government beware. This will be true irrespective 
of the name by which the Government call itself. Party names 
mean less in politics today than at any time in my experience. 

I have confidence in the forward moving mind of the American 
people. I have watched it in action and have worked with it in 
many different ways for over half a century. The people in this 
country are determined to have their way. They want higher 
standards of living, more food, more clothes, automobiles, radios, 
homes, and the thousands of other things they have been taught 
to expect as their American birthright. We are on our way forward 
to more, not less. This is the considered opinion of every thought- 
ful citizen. The average man knows that he should have more of 
the comforts of life than he now gets. No one, whether he call 
himself a businessman, a labor leader, or a public official, can hope 
to get on well with the people on a share-the-poverty program. 
As Americans we are on our way forward to greater production, 
more equitable distribution, and higher standards of living for the 
people as a whole. We may be forced off the road temporarily, a 
little detour now and then, but in the long run we are moving in 
the direction of a greater abundance. Through experience we 
have learned a growing respect for orderly methods of government 
under the Constitution. We know that this document is a charter 
of liberty for all of us, not for a few who seek to monopolize free- 
dom as well as to corner the economic markets of the land. The 
American people will not continue to favor any man in labor, 
business, or government who betrays their fundamental liberties 
under the Constitution. This has been true for 150 years, but 
never more so than today. 


Prevention of and Punishment for Lynching 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 19 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


LETTER FROM R. E. FOLK, OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
letter from Hon. R. E. Folk, of Nashville, Tenn., concerning 
the bill pending before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., January 18, 1938. 
Senator KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: I have read in the RECORD your speech 
on the so-called antilynching bill, which to my mind should more 
appropriately be called the rape bill. I want to congratulate you 
upon your very able and forcible presentation of the opposition 
to the bill, which despite self-deceptive claims of pro- 
ponents everybody knows is directed at the South, with the pur- 
pose of upon this section the stigma of having proven 
incapable of self-government. I warmly applaud with every im- 
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pulse of a southern Democratic heart your denunciation, in parlia- 
mentary words, of this unworthily motived bill and demonstrating 
the unjustifiableness of its ostensible objective, the prevention of 
lynching by statistics showing that under local State government 
the crime of lynching in the South has almost reached the van- 
ishing point. 

I wish, when speaking, you had had in mind one instance in 
recent record of our own State illustrative of the spirit of the 
South to suppress lynching. The relation I give is true in every 
detail and can be verified from Nashville newspapers and from 
newspapermen witnesses. In the latter part of 1934 one Ed 
Harris, colored, attacked a young white girl in Bedford County, 
Tenn. A mob began to form. The sheriff and deputies rushed 
to the scene and beat the mob to the culprit. Fearful of the 
mob the officials rushed the prisoner to Nashville, about 50 miles 
distant. He was safely held in the Nashville jail until the date 
for his trial, December 19, 1934, at Shelbyville, county seat of Bed- 
ford County. Fearing mob violence, and to guard against it, the 
Governor of the State, Hill McAlister, ordered 100 members of the 
State National Guard to accompany the prisoner to Shelbyville 
and protect the trial. The prisoner was safely gotten into the 
courthouse. Shortly afterwards the mob attacked. A newspaper 
man who was present says it was composed of two or three hun- 
dred people. Three charges were made, and repulsed. In the 
third charge the guardsmen fired. Four of the mob were killed 
and over 20 wounded. Then the guardsmen, disguising the pris- 
oner, started with him back to Nashville. The mob, finding itself 
eluded, ran remaining guardsmen from their trucks and set fire 
to the trucks. Later the mob set fire to the courthouse and kept 
off the firemen so that the historic courthouse was burned to the 
ground. The prisoner, Ed Harris, was safely conveyed back to 
Nashville, where under change of venue he was afterwards tried, 
convicted, and executed. This case carries its own comment. It 
is fairly typical of the spirit of determination in every State of the 
South to stamp out lynching without counting cost; and statistics 
show it is being stamped out. 

This fact you convincingly presented. And, as you pointed out, 
in this determination to eradicate the crime of lynching by 
southern Governors, legislators, public sentiment aided unani- 
mously by press and clergy, the South has not asked for or wanted 
the interposition of the Federal Government, for such interposi- 
tion would do more harm than good. Officious meddling always 
aggravates the trouble the meddlers assume to allay. For illus- 
tration, suppose the pending bill had been law in 1934, when the 
Shelbyville tragic prevention of lynching occurred, when news 
came to the sheriff of Bedford County of a criminal attack by a 
Negro upon a white girl with the added word of the mob that 
was forming, would the sheriff have displayed the same prompt 
diligence he did actually display if he had been stared in the face 
by the fact that if he captured the culprit and should afterward 
be forced to give him up to the mob he would be liable to 5 years’ 
felony imprisonment and also a fine of $5,000 to the family of 
the rapist? 

Since self-preservation is a first rule of action, the probability 
is that if the pending bill had been law at that time the number 
of lynchings for 1934 would have been increased by at least one. 

I was deeply impressed by your apprehension that the passage 
of the pending bill would increase the number of heinous crimes 
in the South by creating the misconception in the minds of the 
ignorant and vicious Negro elements that they would have the 
protection of the Federal Government in whatever they might do. 
Do you think the following is too exaggerated an example of the 
apprehended misconception? A Negro ex-convict speaking: De 

Guvment have got er law dat de white folks can’t stop 
de nigger fum doin’ what may be he wants ter do; en ef de white 
folks do, den de Fedrum Guvment’ll take en lynch de Guvner en 
de sheriff en all de white folks standin’ erround, en den make de 
white folks that's lef’ wuk lak ol’ scratch fer der nigger dey got 
mad at en his fambly. I’se picked out mine; you felers pick out 
yourn.” 

I sincerely hope that this is an overdrawn picture of what might 
occur if this bill were passed, but I much fear you are correct in 
your opinion that a misconception of Federal protection among 
the ignorant would result in increase of the heinous crime and 
increase the burdens of our States in eliminating lynching. 

I want to applaud your tribute to Senator Boram for his very 
great, patriotic speech. It stamped him, or rather restamped him, 
as one of the greatest Senators of our history; greater than Web- 
ster, for, equal to Webster in power of constitutional exposition, he 
is of higher moral integrity; greater than Clay for he is an actual, 
conspicuous, example of the sentiment attributed to Clay, “I 
would rather be right than President.” He will be extolled by com- 
ing generations as a great, a noble, a patriotic, and a fearless Sen- 
ator. His speech on this occasion will be followed by all, in and 
out of Congress, who understand and appreciate our dual form of 
government. 

I feel very deeply about this bill, both as a southerner and as an 
American. I see in it a purpose, undertaken at the behest of a 
minority group, with which harbored vengeance is supreme, to 
stigmatize the South as incapable of self-government. And this 


despite the fact that the crime ostensibly aimed at by the bill has 
under the diligence of the Southern States all but disappeared. 
As an American I feel humiliated that there should be Members 
of Congress, Constitution oath-bound, who at direction of an or- 
ganized minority group would support a bill, which while casting 
country would, if 


undeserved opprobrium upon a section of the 
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enacted, violate ome of the dearest of our traditions, local self- 
government, and by having the Federal Government invade the 
police power of the States endanger the integrity of our dual form 
of government. 

It is a great and historic fight you and your noble southern 
Senators and your patriotic associates of other sections are mak- 
ing. In my estimation it will be a notable landmark to the future 
and an inspiration to patriotic Americans of every section. In this 
fight you are showing the people the hideousness of the proposal 
directed by a minority vengeance-inspired group. Your fight must 
be in the form of public opinion. Begging pardon of your southern 
senatorial courtesy, it appears to me as a reader of the Record that 
the precommitted proponents of the bill could be as well appealed 
to as a loaded phonograph record. Again I beg pardon if I seem 
to be lacking in respect for your precommitted colleagues, but I 
look upon them in the light of being bravos with engaged stilettos 
ready for plunge into the breast of a once trusting friend, the 
South, and ready for plunge into the breast of the mother of us 
all, local self-government. 

Keep up the fight; it has the sympathy and support of all decent 
southern Democrats. I semse that already it is having marked 
educational effect upon public sentiment. If Constitution assail- 
ants try to wear you down with night sessions I know the southern 
Senators will show the southern gameness. I invoke to your aid 
at this crisis the spirits of Isham G. Harris, of Bate, of Carmack, 
and other great and noble Democrats from all the South who made 
history in successfully combatting similar efforts charged with the 
venom of hatred to the South. 

Please present your associates with my warm admiration for their 
great fight a suggestion something like this as a rallying sentiment: 

We will fight for the South and right of local self-government if 
it takes all summer, and then until the snow lies again, and until 
this question has been an issue in every congressional campaign; 
we do not believe the northern white Democrats hate the South; 
certainly not this much. 

If this bill should pass then I would suggest that every Demo- 
cratic Member of Congress voting for it join in a pilgrimage to the 
grave of Thadeus Stevens at Lancaster, Pa., and lay a copy of the 
bill on the grave, with an apology for their Democratic congressional 
forbears in opposing the Stevens campaign against the South, 

If this bill should pass and be approved by the northern elec- 
torate there will be created a new solid South. That inevitable 
fact may as well be looked in the face. But that dire contingency 
is not going to occur. You are going to win this righteous fight. 

With warm-hearted approval, I am, 

ctfully, 
ae x R. E. FOLK. 


Legislative Program of the National Farmers’ 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 15, 1938 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION PROGRAM 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, it is encouraging to 
find that the members of one of the great farm organiza- 
tions, representing those engaged in our largest basic in- 
dustry—agriculture—have prepared and presented a legisla- 
tive program for the consideration of the Congress in work- 
ing for the solution of the many problems facing business 
and the American people. 

Under the permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, there is inserted the National Farmers’ Union 
program. 

The program is as follows: 

The Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America was 
organized with the definite aim of becoming a medium whereby 
farmers might do as a group what it is impossible for them to do 
individually—of educating farmers to the forces, social and eco- 
nomic, which influence their business and their welfare, and of 
building a cooperative business structure whereby the just share 
of the wealth created by farmers might be retained by them, and 
of giving economic power and vocal expression to American agri- 

Iture. 
ow These purposes are expressed in the name Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America. 

Conditions existent in America today force upon us the realiza- 
tion that we, as an organized group, must unite upon a militant 
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program of action—that we must adopt a positive, rather than a 
negative, attitude toward the solution of problems confronting our 
industry. 

After less than 200 years of life as a Nation we find: 

Tenancy: Fifty-three percent of the farms are operated by 
tenants or sharecroppers. A large majority of those farmers who 
are still classified as owners, facing mortgage foreclosure under 
an interest structure which is in itself confiscatory. 

One-half million farm families existing on land whose fertility 
has been entirely depleted. 

Three-quarter million sharecropper families in the South on a 
subsistence basis below that of peon labor. 

Taxes: A taxation system so ruthless that it leads to inevitable 
expropriation of lands and home, even ( that most vicious 
n = taxes, the sales tax) to deprivation of the actual necessities 
0 e. 

Unemployment: Factories closed and millions unemployed. 

Relief: A relief problem which presents but two alternatives: 
The annual expenditure of huge sums of money, or the actual 
starvation of millions of helpless Americans. 

Youth: The youth of the Nation—hopeless and disheartened— 
facing a future without the opportunity for education, employ- 
ment, or homes of their own, tramping the roads or enrolled in 
C. O. C. camps. 

Age: The aged and infirm, after a lifetime of productive effort, a 
lability to society and a burden to themselves. 

Insecurity: Countless millions of citizens, driven by the night- 
mare of economic insecurity to mental and physical break-down, 
with the resultant broken homes and wrecked happiness. Loss 
to the Nation through the destruction of the morale of its people 
cannot be estimated. 

Medicine: A major percentage of the population suffering from 
lack of proper medical care—from disease and malnutrition, the 
inevitable result of which must be a weakened and inferior race. 

Civil liberties: Large numbers of Americans in imminent danger 
of losing the civil liberties so necessary and so precious to democ- 


racy. 

Wealth: The wealth of the entire Nation so concentrated that 
1 is in the hands of less than 10 percent of the popu- 

on. 

The resultant loss of purchasing power upon the part of the 
90 percent has been the major contributing factor to the ills 
above cited. 

These conditions show us the paradox of a land containing vast 
natural resources and raw materials, modern productive machinery, 
and mental genius sufficient to provide abundance for all, and 
within this land countless millions underfed, inadequately housed, 
and poorly clothed. 

In view of such conditions as we have cited, we believe that there 
must be a rededication to the Farmers’ Union to its original aims 
and purposes. We believe that a more definite and aggressive policy 
toward changing these conditions must be made a part of our pro- 
gram. We believe that unless this is done America will become the 
victim of fascism and dictatorship, the prey of war lords and 
munition makers, a shackled and desecrated ghost of democracy. 

We believe that the farm problem is only a part of a gigantic 
economic problem, and that this economic problem has been created 
by and must continue to become more serious under the “profit 
system” by which our business structure is operated. A profit sys- 
tem must be predicated upon the theory of scarcity, which necessi- 
tates controlled production and controlled distribution for the 
specific purpose of fixing prices. 

Believing that a system of cooperative business, owned by pro- 
ducers and consumers, is the only means by which the potential 
abundance of this Nation may be made available to all its people 
and by which true democracy may be maintained and safeguarded, 
we urge that the following program, through which this system may 
be effectuated, be adopted: 

AIMS 


We are agreed that the aims of this organization are as follows: 

Economic security: To bring economic security to agriculture, 
always remembering that no group in an interdependent society 
may enjoy that security unless it is also insured to every other 
group within that society. 

Price determination: To bring to the farmer such price for his 
products as will insure to him cost of production, a fair exchange 
with the industrial goods which he must have in order to operate 
his business and maintain a decent standard of living for himself 
and his family. 

Legislation: To follow a course in sponsoring and securing legis- 
lation which will protect the rights of the farmer and aid him in 
his struggle for equality, secure him in his right to bargain and 
organize, safeguard and perpetuate his cooperatives, keep the Nation 
out of war, provide immediate aid for emergency need, and further 
the progress of the farmer toward the ultimaté goal of a complete 
cooperative democracy. 

Education: To concentrate every educational effort toward 
building an understanding of the problems facing farmer and in- 
dustrial worker alike; toward an understanding of the necessity 
of world peace and the fundamental philosophy of the cooperative 
movement. 

Cooperatives: To encourage and promote the growth of cooper- 
ative business institutions, which will serve the farmer and con- 
sumer at cost, act as a deterrent to the concentration of wealth, 
and become the physical foundation of a true economic democracy. 
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Organization: To carry the program of the Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America to every farmer in every State 
in the Union, and to conduct a campaign of junior education 
which will insure a well educated and constantly increasing 
membership. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


In order to bring these aims into being, we offer certain definite 
recommendations. 
I 


We recognize that certain of our State organizations have pro- 
gressed far in building the cooperative movement and that not 
only the Farmers’ Union membership in those States, but all 
citizens have benefited greatly from this progress. 

We therefore recommend that a better and more complete un- 
derstanding between all the States comprising the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America be promoted through 
closer relationships and contacts in order that the experience of 
those States having a well-developed cooperative business struc- 
ture may be made available to all. 

We recommend a continuance of the cooperative conferences 
which have been held during 1937. 


1 

We recognize, as well, that certain of the Farmers’ Union States 
have inaugurated and developed an outstanding program of junior 
and adult education which has attracted the attention of countless 
groups throughout the United States and in foreign countries. 

We therefore recommend that the National Farmers Union coor- 
dinate its efforts in cooperative education with the existent program 
of education in States now leading in this work. 

We further recommend that the education of adults and juniors 
in the Farmers Union be made a definite part of the national 


program. 
We recommend that a department of education be set up and 
that a budget sufficient to carry on a definite program of junior 
education be set aside from the national income, 
m 


And, finally, cost of production has always been the objective of 
the Farmers Union, and since the cooperative movement is of neces- 
sity slow in its growth we, being practical people, recognize that we 
haye an immediate problem; a problem which cannot wait for its 
solution upon the slow growth of the cooperative movement; a 
problem which society as a whole, expressed through the Con- 
gress, must temporarily solve through the medium of legislative 
enactment. 

Therefore, to help achieve this end, we propose the following 
legislative program: 

Section 1. Income 


1. Basic price determination for all important agricultural com- 
modities based on a fair exchange with industrial goods, which will 
effectuate cost of production for agriculture. 

2. Control of imports and tariffs to protect the domestic market 
for American agriculture. 

3. Marketing quotas; 1. e., controlled flow of commodities into 
distributive channels when necessary to meet effective demand at 
fair exchange values. 

4. Soil conservation with production to provide for domestic 
needs; adequate reserve requirements and such world markets as 
will yield a profitable return. 

5. Crop-yield insurance actuarily sound on a national basis to the 
degree in which the commodity is produced nationally and with all 

beyond the farm nationalized. 

6. A normal-granary program designed to carry seasonal sur- 
pluses; ownership of the commodity to remain with the producer 
and all expense beyond the farm to be nationalized. A licensed 
system of storage and warehousing which will attract commodity 
credit at low interest rates must be a part of this program. 

7. Commodity loans based on a percentage of such basic price 
as is determined for the purpose of effectuating minimum price. 

8. Disposal of excessive supplies by Federal Government to meet 
social needs or to world markets when supplies endanger basic 
price structure. 

9. Use of cooperative where practicable. 

10. That Congress make definite provisions for financing this 


if Administration in the interest of family-sized and coopera- 
tive farms by actual farmers, democratically elected, 
Section 2. Costs of operation 

1. Permanent adjustment of interest rates on the indebtedness 
of agriculture to those rates enjoyed by private industry. 

2. and effective legislation which will make possible 
the rapid development of the cooperative movement, and which 
will protect cooperatives in their infancy from large established 


enterprises. 
Section 3. Capital structure 

1. We urge that all farm debts to Federal agencies be consoli- 
dated within a single agency, this agency to be empowered and 
instructed to compose such debts as circumstances shall require. 
This power of adjustment should be extended to Federal land 
banks and Federal Farm Loan associations. 

2. Expansion of the farm security program to meet the needs of 
the bottom one-third of our farmers with particular reference to: 

(a) Farm tenancy. 

b) Debt adjustment. 

c) Land utilization. 

d) Rehabilitation and emergency relief. 
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TAXATION 

Believing that no government can survive where taxes are not 
levied against ability to pay, and that continued ability to pay must 
be based on net income, we are unalterably opposed to any system 
of taxation not based upon this S Since a sales tax has 
historically been the method used to extort revenue from those least 
able to pay, we reiterate our continued and consistent opposition to 
that tax. 

PEACE l 

War negates the objectives of civilization; therefore we renew our 
efforts to educate our people toward an understanding of the eco- 
nomic and social conflicts causing war, the utter futility of war, 
and the steps to be taken to prevent it. Education alone can effect 
the economic changes imperative in a changing world order. 

In view of the present world situation, we support the con- 
scientious application of this national peace program: 

1. Strict enforcement of the present neutrality laws. 

2. Bans on all commerce and traffic in loans, credits, and goods 
pedro or indirectly designated and intended for aggressor warring 
nations. 

8. Assumption of no responsibility for any citizen or citizens who 
reside, travel, trade, or invest in war areas, nor for any individual 
involvement in foreign conflicts. 

4. Limitation of armaments, Army, Navy, and air forces to do- 
mestic defense proportions only. 

We condemn and deplore the policies of imperialism, militarism, 
Taa RAAN san Se 5 5 to be cooperative and 

erant in the settlemen e problems endanger our peace 
and that of the world. p SERS 

The following added to the above by motion: 

The Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America was 
organized with the definite aim of becoming a medium whereby 
farmers might do as a group what it is impossible for them to do 
individually—of educating farmers to the forces, social and eco- 
nomic, which influence their business and their welfare, and of 
building a cooperative business structure whereby the just share 
of the wealth created by farmers might be retained by them, and 
o giving economic power and vocal expression to American agri- 

These purposes are expressed in the name, Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America, Conditions existent in America 
today force upon us the realization that we, as an organized group, 
must unite upon a militant program of action—that we must adopt 
a positive rather than a negative attitude toward the solution of 
problems confronting our industry. 

Therefore we again reiterate the stand taken at previous con- 
ventions and recommend the following program: 

1. Cost of production for farmers through the regulation of 
minimum prices and marketing. 

2. Providing and protecting the home market for American 
farmers. 

3. Refinancing of farmers’ indebtedness at low interest—amor- 
tized repayment plan—funds provided by Government issue of 
currency. 

4. Restoration to Congress of the power to coin and regulate 
the value of money. 

5. Taxation based on ability to pay. 

6. Abolish the system of issuing tax-exempt Government bonds, 

7. Constitutional authority for the initiation of legislative meas- 
ures by the citizens, 

8. Protection of and assistance to bona fide farmers’ cooperatives. 

9. The conservation of all natural resources, the preservation of 
peace, and the encouragement and protection of home ownership. 


H. R. 9024—To Exempt from Taxation Property of 
the Society of the Cincinnati 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VIRGINIA E. JENCKES 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1938 


Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
bring to the attention of this House of Representatives 
H. R. 9024 which I have introduced to exempt from taxation 
a certain property of the Society of the Cincinnati, a cor- 
poration of the District of Columbia. 

The Society of the Cincinnati was instituted by the officers 
of our American Revolution in 1783 after the treaty of peace 
had been signed with Great Britain. Its purposes were 
patriotic and charitable. By means of meetings the mem- 
bers hoped to keep alive their comradeship in arms and the 
memories of their 8 long years of service to their country. 
Each contributed a month’s pay to form a fund to be used 
for relief of needy members, their widows, and orphans. 
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The name was taken from that of the Roman general, 
Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus, who left all to serve the republic, 
and when victory had crowned his banners returned again 
to his plow, refusing honors proffered him by the grateful 
Roman Senate. He has ever since been considered the model 
of Roman patriotism and simplicity. Making a plural word 
of his name, the officers called themselves the Society of 
the Cincinnati. What could be more natural than they 
should choose as their head the man whose conduct has most 
resembled that of Cincinnatus of old? So General George 
Washington became the first president general of the so- 
ciety and retained the office to the end of his life. He was 
succeeded by Alexander Hamilton, and he in turn by Charles 
Cotsworth Pinckney, of South Carolina, the man whose 
words, Millions for defense but not one cent for tribute,” are 
known to every school child. There have been but 12 presi- 
dents general in all, the present being Mr. John C. Dayes, of 
Baltimore. 

The Society of the Cincinnati was the first of the American 
patriotic societies, which include such organizations as the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the American Legion, the Spanish War 
Veterans, and others. All of them have more or less been 
modeled after the Cincinnati. The good done for our Nation 
by these societies has been incalculable. 

Some of the members of the Society of the Cincinnati 
settled what is now the Ohio metropolis and to it gave the 
name of their beloved society. Thus the city of Cincinnati 
got its name. 

The Society of the Cincinnati has taught its members the 

noble lessons inherited from Washington and his associates. 
Love of country is first, and is stressed at all their meetings. 
But they have contributed material benefits to the public as 
well. 
It was the pension system of the Society of the Cincinnati 
that preserved many a needy soldier of the Revolution and 
his dependents at a time when the country provided nothing. 
Washington himself called attention to this in his corre- 
spondence with the Congress. 

To this good day pensions are given to deserving persons 
descended from the men who won for us our independence. 

When Gen. George Washington was voted shares in the 
James River Co. by the Virginia Legislature he accepted with 
the understanding that he would give the fund to some insti- 
tution of learning. He gave it to Washington College, now 
known as Washington and Lee University. The Virginia 
branch of the Cincinnati followed his example and presented 
their entire fund of more than $25,000—a great sum in those 
days—to the same college. The society has given many other 
aids to American education. At a number of colleges and 
preparatory schools medals are awarded for scholarship and 
for studies of American history. Students are given finan- 
cial aid in completing their education. The society, entirely 
at its own expense, erected the beautiful monument to Wash- 
ington in Fairmont Park, Philadelphia, costing more than a 
quarter of a million dollars. It has cooperated with the Goy- 
ernment in the building of Washington’s Monument in this 
city, in the centennial and the sesquicentennial of York- 
town, the George Washington Bicentennial, the LaFayette 
Centennial, and many other patriotic occasions. Indeed, it 
has expended its funds to such an extent that now it is 
unable to afford the cost of taxes on the proposed headquar- 
ters that I shall speak about in a moment. 

Who were some of the men who founded this old and 
honored body? Besides George Washington himself there 
may be mentioned Hamilton, LaFayette, Knox, Greene, Steu- 
ben, Pinckney, John Paul Jones, McDougall, Putnam, Schuy- 
ler, Gates, President Monroe, Marion, Moultrie, Kosciusko, 
Anthony Wayne, Sullivan, Muhlenberg, Weedon, Lighthorse 
Harry Lee—General Lee’s father—and St. Clair. 

There have been also a limited number of honorary mem- 
bers, including such men as Franklin, Gouverneur Morris, 
Paca, Perry, Bainbridge, Winfield Scott, Decatur, Zachary 
Taylor, Webster, Grant, Sherman, Farragut, Cleveland, 
Dewey, Jusserand, Schofield, Benjamin Harrison, McKinley, 
Chaffee, Taft, Woodrow Wilson, King Albert of the Belgians, 
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Foch, Joffre, Petain, Newton Baker, Pershing, Leonard Wood, 
and Theodore and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The hereditary members have been not unworthy of their 
ancestors for there have been such statesmen as President 
Franklin Pierce, such jurists as Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, such soldiers as Gen. Peyton C. March, such 
Sailors as Admiral Hilary D. Jones, such churchmen as Rev. 
James D. Perry, presiding bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
such engineers as Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers of 
the Army, such physicians as Dr. William H. Wilmer, the 
celebrated eye specialist of Washington and of Johns Hop- 
kins, such architects as Cass Gilbert, who built our beau- 
tiful Supreme Court, and Charles A. Coolidge, such diplo- 
mats as Larz Anderson, such archeologists as Herbert E. 
Winlock, director of the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
City. These men and others like them have kept the faith 
of their fathers. 

Through all the years the society has been handicapped by 
not having funds to establish a headquarters in Washing- 
ton, a place from which it could direct its patriotic work. 
More recently formed bodies have been more fortunate and 
have such headquarters. From time to time gifts of Revo- 
lutionary relies, portraits of the founders of the country, and 
other museum specimens have been given the society, but it 
has no place to display them. Its rich archives, containing 
many, Many unpublished documents signed by the fathers 
of this country, are necessarily stored. These papers and 
the interesting and inspiring relics should be made avail- 
able to the public. The society would like nothing more 
than an opportunity to bring this about. Only the funds 
were lacking. 

At last a member in his will asked his wife to present to 
the Society of the Cincinnati their beautiful home to be 
used as a headquarters, museum, and library of manu- 
scripts. This was the late Larz Anderson, a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War and once our Minister to Belgium 
and our Ambassador to Japan. 

Mrs. Larz Anderson has offered this residence, one of the 
most magnificent in Washington, for this purpose. 

The Society of the Cincinnati is ready to accept it and 
immediately undertake the work which has hitherto been im- 
possible for lack of space. The house is already a museum, 
in fact, for it contains rich collections of art, portraits by 
some of the world’s great masters, with space for the other 
features I have outlined. The society asks only that this 
building be freed of taxes, being entirely devoted to the 
public good. It wishes to have its archives open to students 
of history and to display to the visitors to the National Capi- 
tal the priceless souvenirs it holds of the Revolution. Once 
55 building becomes devoted to this purpose, other gifts will 

ollow. 

I myself stand ready to present to the Society of the Cin- 
cinnatti an original letter to Gen. George Washington about 
a member of my family. 

I am one of those descended from a founder of the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati. My paternal great-grandfather, 
Capt. Henry Vanderburg, was an aide-de-camp to Gen. 
George Washington. 

That this building will be a great addition to the Capital 
is recognized by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for they have recommended to the Congress that 
the bill exempting this house from taxation be enacted. 
Under date of November 26, 1937, they wrote: 

The property will be used as a national headquarters of the 
Society of the Cincinnati and a public museum which will house 
the relics of the Revolutionary period of great interest to our 
Nation * . 

While it is still the policy of the Commissioners not to 
report favorably on bills exempting property from taxation, 
they felt that to have the society lose an opportunity to 
establish a national headquarters and museum, since unless 
the property is exempt from taxation the society will not 
wish it deeded to them. 

Indeed, we must realize that, even though this possible 
headquarters and museum be lost to the society and our 
Nation by any failure to grant tax exemption, as provided by 
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this bill, there would eventually accrue no taxes to the coun- 
try anyhow; for, if the house is not given to the Society of 
the Cincinnati for the purposes indicated, it will be, as Mrs. 
Larz Anderson has announced, given to an institution or 
sold to a foreign government, already tax exempt, and which 
might not be in anything like the position of the Society of 
the Cincinnati to maintain a museum. 

There is a branch of the Cincinnati in France, established 
by the French officers who aided us in winning our inde- 
pendence, and including such great figures as La Fayette, 
Rochambeau, d’Estaing, Major L’Enfant, who designed the 
city of Washington and who is buried now at Arlington, and 
others. 

Realizing the important work of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati for the cause of international understanding, last 
summer the French Government not only exempted the 
Society of the Cincinnati in France from all taxes, but even 
gave them quarters in one of the public buildings in 
Versailles, 

It was one of the historic buildings of France of old and 
was the foreign office at the time of the recognition of the 
independence of the United States by France, first of the 
nations to do so. 

Surely, if the Republic of France can do all this for what 
to them is a foreign society, we Americans should at least 
free this house from taxes and make it possible for the 
Society of the Cincinnati to attain the objectives that were 
set by Washington himself. 

I appeal to all of my colleagues to support this most meri- 
torious bill. 


Economic Boycotts and Discouragement of 
Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1938 


RADIO SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. COFFEE, OF WASHINGTON, 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 14, 1938 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a radio address 
delivered by me, under auspices of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, on the subject of the foreign policy of 
the administration and the need for the inauguration actively 
of collective security against fascism and aggression. 

A PEACE POLICY IN THE FAR East 

What is America’s interest in the Far East? Is it only an im- 
perialist interest, a matter of property rights, business investment, 
and potential markets? Or is it more fundamental, a concern for 
civilization itself, and for the peace of all nations, including our 
own? 

I think the Secretary of State gave the correct answer the other 
day when he said, “this Government's interest in supporting by 
peaceful means influences contributory to the preservation and 
encouragement of orderly processes” transcends in importance the 
value of American trade with or investments in China, and 
“transcends even the question of safeguarding the immediate wel- 
fare of American citizens in China.” 

Do not construe this statement as justifying the maintenance of 
gunboats for the sole protection of investments of major oil com- 
panies and international bankers. We should not abandon China 
to its fate. We are interested in lending every friendly cooperation 
to the maintenance of friendly democracy fighting against tremen- 
dous hazards when invaded by foreign Fascist forces. To insure 
peace in America we must do our utmost to maintain peace in the 
world, Isolation in this day of autocracy, spreading like the plague 
across the earth’s surface, cannot be justified. 

We cannot “get out of China” unless we are prepared to secede 

itizenship. There are some who, indeed, advocate 
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In effect, they tell us to remain “neutral” between war and peace. 
I recognize the sincerity of these peace-loving fellow Americans. 
But I would warn them that sincerity and the desire for peace are 
poor guaranties against war. 

NEUTRALITY LAWS ARE MISLEADING 


The policy of neutrality and isolation prevailed too long in this 
country. It is in part responsible for the spread of war 
through the world and the danger of war for the United States, 
Every Fascist nation, already engaged in a war of aggression or 
arming for a war of conquest, took comfort from the Neutrality Act 
of 1937. For this act of Congress, betraying international decency, 
served notice on the world that the United States makes no dis- 
tinction between honest and dishonest governments, between the 
guilty and the innocent citizens of the world. 

The Neutrality Act still remains on our statute books, a stumb- 
ling block to any constructive peace policy in the Far East or 
elsewhere. 

THE PRESIDENT'S CHICAGO SPEECH SOUNDED THE KEYNOTE 


But since the President’s speech at Chicago, American foreign 
gee has been turning away from neutrality and in the direction 


of peace. 

At Chicago the President sounded the warning to the wishful 
thinkers, the isolationists, the ostriches who dream of peace and 
expose themselves to war. “Let no one imagine that America will 
escape.” 

When he slammed the door on isolationism, the President opened 
the way to peace through coo only way to peace. He 
said (I quote): 

“Those who cherish their freedom and recognize and 8 
the equal right of their neighbors to be free and live in peace, must 
work together for the triumph of law and moral principles in 
order that peace, justice, and confidence may prevail in the world.” 

Roosevelt’s Chicago words were not well received in Rome or 
Berlin or Tokio. war-makers are ardent supporters of 
American “neutrality.” But in every democratic country, in Spain 
and in China, and here in the United States, people’s courage was 
lifted by the news that peace had found an ally in the world's 
richest and strongest nation. And though the President's words 
were suppressed or distorted in the Fascist countries, no censorship 
could keep them from stirring the anti-Fascist heart of the people 
with new hope. 

The power of those words was great. But it remains to translate 
them into the greater power of deeds. How is this to be done? 

The Brussels Conference was a first step. But the Brussels Con- 
ference foundered on the snag of the Neutrality Act. 


PEACE INVOLVES DISCOURAGEMENT TO JINGOES 


It is clear that the active search for peace requires first of all 
that the Neutrality Act be amended. I am glad to be able to tell 
you that measures for converting the Neutrality Act into a peace 
act are now before . Of these the most far reaching is 
the bill introduced by Congressman O'CONNELL of Montana and 
known as the Peace Act. This bill amends the Neutrality Act to 
bring it into full conformity with the peace policy of Chicago. It 
provides that whenever an act of aggression has been committed 
the President shall proclaim that fact and shall name the aggres- 
sor. Thereafter the “quarantine” advocated by the President is 
put into effect through embargoes on all trade with the aggressor 
nation, while the United States remains free to continue its nor- 
mal trade relations with the victims of aggression. Congressmen 
Lewis of Maryland; Scorr, of California; and Brermanwn, of Iowa, 
have also introduced bills based on the important principle of 
distin; between guilty and innocent nations. If you will 
write to me in W , Or in care of this station, I shall be 
glad to send you copies of any or all of these bills, with a copy of 
this speech. 


FOLLOW THE PRESIDENT’S LEAD 


The active search for peace cannot be left to the President or to 
the State Department or to the Congress. It must be the constant 
concern of all peace-loving citizens. The President has given it 
wise leadership, not only at Chicago, but more recently in his mes- 
sage to Congress. But in this democratic Nation of ours it is the 
pamen ao must decide. The active search for peace requires that 
you N 

What can you do? First of all you can take direct and imme- 
diate action to halt Japanese aggression in China. As citizens, 
workers, trade-unionists, housewives, and consumers you have in 
your own hands a powerful weapon against the Japanese war ma- 
chine. Every time you buy a pair of silk stockings, or a silk neck- 
tie, or a silk dress, you are swelling Japan’s war chest. Ninety- 
two percent of the silk in the American market comes from Japan. 
Raw silk comprises 55 percent of our imports from Japan. The 
other 45 percent is in manufactured products. Don’t buy silk. 
Watch for the label “Made in Japan,” and don't buy Japanese 
goods of any kind. 

The American League for Peace and Democracy, which supports 
the Japanese boycott, reports that American mills ordered nearly 
50 percent less silk from Japan in December 1937, than they 
ordered in December 1936. The boycott, endorsed by both the 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions, as well as by thousands of promi- 
nent citizens, including Senators and Congressmen, is already hav- 
ing its effect on Japanese economy. 

BOYCOTTS 


The boycott is something you, as an individual, can do alone. 
It is your way of using your buying power for peace instead of for 
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war. It is also a step toward collective action of the people of all 
nations as distinguished from the collective action of governments. 
The people of the other great democracies, France and Great 
Britain, support the boycott. The free-trade unions of all demo- 
cratic countries are building their own “quarantine” against war 
and fascism through the popular boycott. Express your solidarity 
with all the peace-loving people of the world, with the brave 
Chinese defenders and the workers and farmers of Japan who also 
hate war and suffer from war. Choke the Japanese war machine 
with a thread of silk, that you may never need to meet it on the 
battlefield. Don't buy Japanese goods. 

The boycott is one way, and effective way, in which you can 
help to make the United States a force for peace in the Far East. 
But besides working directly for peace, you must also work through 
your Government. I believe that the great sentiment for cooper- 
ative peace action awakened by the President has not yet become 
articulate. The widest support of the people is needed before 
the President's peace policy can be carried into concrete action. 
Again what can you do? 

Here I believe you must work in an organized rather than in 
an individual way. Do you belong to a peace society? Then help 
to educate your fellow members on the necessity for collective 
security, for a strong, peaceful stand on the Far East. Do you 
belong to a trade-union? War and fascism are the deadliest ene- 
mies of workers and of trade-unionism. Trade-union support for 
the President's peace policy, for amending the Neutrality Act, for 
cooperation with other democratic nations in the enforcement of 
treaties by peaceful means is essential. Even in these days when 
lay-offs and relief needs are absorbing union members, peace must 
still be an important question on the agenda. Trade-unions must 
inform themselves on all bills now before Congress which imple- 
ment the peace policy of the United States. I urge you to study 
these bills, to discuss them, and to write your Congressmen and 
Senators, giving us the benefit of your conclusions, 

REINVIGORATING DEMOCRACIES 

The active search for peace must be the concern of the youth of 
America and of the mothers of youth. We in Congress await 
your mandate. Do you want us to abandon, in the Far East or 
anywhere, those fundamental human decencies which we as a 
Nation have always cherished? We can “get out of China.” But 
we should be leaving behind more than a few thousand American 
citizens and a few million dollars. We should be running from 
the issue of war or peace, of the sanctity of international obliga- 
tions, of civilization or chaos. And those issues would pursue, 
across the oceans, here to our own shores. 

QUARANTINE WAR ITSELF 

We can get out of China. But we cannot run away from this 
modern world, with all its problems and obligations. We cannot 
run away from the issue, peace or war! We must face that issue 
now, while we may still determine how it is to be decided. We 
can decide it for peace, peace for America and peace for the 
world, if we will make our stand. In the active search for peace 
we can still find strong allies, whose strength, like our own, will 
lie in unity, in collective action, and in moral and economic force. 
We shall not need more battleships and bigger armies if we and 
the other world democracies act now, together, for peace. We 
shall not need to fight for peace, for ours is the power and the 
will to win peace by peaceful means, and by quarantining war to 
exterminate it from the world forever. 


The Merchant Marine and the Pacific Coast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1938 


KENNEDY, CHAIRMAN, 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH P. 
UN MARITIME COMMISSION 


ITED STATES 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
delivered recently by Hon. Joseph P. Kennedy, Chairman of 
the United States Maritime Commission, with reference to 
the merchant marine and the Pacific coast: 


There has been some disposition out here, I understand, to 
regard the west coast as the “forgotten man” of shipping. I want 
to assure you that there is no justification for this view. The 
members of the Maritime Commission are fully cognizant of the 
needs of the Pacific States. We have done, and will continue to 
do, everything within our power to protect the interests of this 
great area. Shipping, perhaps more than any other industry, must 
be viewed as a national enterprise. On no other basis can we 
justify the participation of the Federal Government, 
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Unfortunately, there are two factors that tend to militate 
against our efforts in behalf of Pacific coast shipping. One is the 
fact that economic laws are no respector of regional boundaries, 
The other is our lack of authority to deal with some of the mat- 
ters at issue. To clarify, I want to discuss briefly those aspects 
of our shipping policy that are of interest to the west coast and 
to outline, also briefly, the steps that have been taken to safe- 
guard your interests. 

There has been a great deal of discussion, not only on the coast, 
but in Washington, too, about the removal of Grace Line vessels 
from the intercoastal trade and the ve removal of the 
Panama-Pacific vessels. These vessels were built with Government 
loans and were operated until recently with the assistance of 
ocean-mail contracts. They built up a splendid service, both 
passenger and freight, between the east and west coasts. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which replaced the system 
of mail contracts with direct aid, provided that no vessels in 
domestic service should be eligible for subsidies. This meant a 
loss of more than $400,000 a year in subsidies for the Grace ships, 
and an almost equal amount for the Panama-Pacific vessels. Inas- 
much as both lines were already operating at a loss, even with 


Government assistance, it is obvious that they could not possibly | 


stay in the trade when the subsidies were withdrawn. 

Panama-Pacific losses for six and a half years in the intercoastal 
trade, we have been informed, aggregated $5,300,000. These losses 
were incurred despite the payment of subsidies, which amounted 
to more than $2,500,000 for the period. The actual operating 
deficit of the line amounted to nearly $8,000,000. Can anyone 
blame the owner of this line for throwing up the sponge? 

Many persons have felt that the Maritime Commission should do 
something to keep these vessels in the intercoastal trade. We are 
forced to point out that the mail contracts granted to the two 
intercoastal lines were widely criticized during the period when 
they were in force, and did much to undermine public support 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928. Although the vessels in 
question made stops in foreign countries, they were regarded, and 
correctly so, as intercoastal carriers. 
clared ineligible for aid under the 1936 act. 

The question is immediately asked: “Why not extend the scope 
of our shipping policy to include vessels in domestic trade?” The 
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answer to that question, I fear, must be sought from Congress. 


The Maritime Commission, under the present law, has no jurisdic- 
tion over shipping in domestic trade. I would like to point out, 
however, some of the factors that must be taken into considera- 
tion in any discussion of this matter. 

The whole policy of ship subsidies, first off, is based on the 
theory that American operators require compensation to offset the 
lower costs of foreign operation. 
been given in the past (as witness the railroads), and although 
indirect aid is rendered today (such as highway development), 
the cash support of one form of transportation at the expense of 
others is an exceedingly ticklish proposition. I do not say that 
it hasn't been done, or that it can't be done. I want to empha- 
size, however, that such a course should not be undertaken with- 
out careful scrutiny of the objectives to be attained and possible 
repercussions upon other segments of the national economy. 

Few nations have found it expedient to subsidize coastwise ship- 
ping services. The French Government grants aid to trans-Medi- 
terranean services as a matter of colonial policy. Norway and 
Brazil support coastal shipping as a means of national in 
tion, due to the poor quality of land communications. Neither of 
these considerations applies to the United States. 

It should be pointed out that our coastal and intercoastal trade 
has been barred to foreign vessels for more than a century. No 
other American industry, to my knowl „Is favored with an 

o against foreign competition. 


The payment of subsidies to domestic operators would obviously 
arouse intense opposition on the part of rival transportation agen- 
cies. The railroads and busses would have every justification, it 
seems to me, for demanding similar relief. God only knows where 
we would go from there. Subsidies to domestic industries must be 
dispensed with great caution, and with due regard for their effect 
upon rival agencies. Government aid can very easily become a 
vicious circle of ultimate benefit to no one and capable of great 
harm to the national economy. 

Moreover we must not lose sight of the fact that there are sub- 
stantial elements of our population who do not believe in ship sub- 
sidies of any kind. The present shipping act was passed with a 
margin of only 8 votes despite the support of 20 west-coast 
legislators. Any attempt to extend Government aid to vessels in 
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the defense mechanism of the Nation. This has always been true. 
y in view of the consideration being given 


ing about 6,000,000 gross tons. These yessels 
in the early stages of a conflict for technical tary 
and represent but a fraction of the number that would ultimately 
be necessary in case of prolonged hostilities. 
We now have available under the American pag eame 1,400 sea- 
going vessels of 2,000 gross tons or more. Four 
vessels are engaged in foreign trade; nearly 800, including 300 
tankers, are in domestic trade; approxi: y 200 are in lay-up. 
It will thus be seen that the thousand vessels considered neces- 
sary for minimum military uirements are at present available, 
although. the majority of the ps are old and slow and some do 
not meet technical requirements with regard to size. It will also 
be seen that more than half of the vessels are engaged in domestic 
service, 
On September 30 there were 7 combination passenger and 


of the United States with regard to German vessels during the 
World War shows what we might expect, even from neutral na- 
tions, in any future conflict that may arise, 

It appears, therefore, that the United States might well consider 
of vessels in domestic trade as a matter of national 
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ardized ships. Specifi 

your yards. We are hopeful that they will bid on this work. 
West- coast ship , like the intercoastal lines, are victims 
of the inexorable laws of economics. The materials that go into 
a ship are so distributed as to 
advantage in construction costs. 
materials in the East, build the ships there, and then sail them 
to the Pacific than it is to rt iron and coal and machinery 


private construction 
to subsidized construction, however, we 
are permitted—under the 1936 act—to allow west-coast yards a 
differential of 6 percent over the lowest bid received from any 
other section of the country. I do not think that this differ- 
ential is sufficient to assure you any substantial volume of con- 
struction under ordinary circumstances. With the volume of work 
in prospect today, however, there is a strong likelihood of con- 
siderable building coming to this section of the country. 
The way to assure a permanent volume of construction 
yards, it appears, is by allocation of a definite 
percen of subsidized construction. The Maritime Commission 
in that case should be authorized to absorb the difference between 
your costs and those available elsewhere. I recently recommended 
such a course to the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
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vessels now available on this coast, and that 
8 or 10 additional ways will be free within the next few months. 
There are also three ways available in the navy yards. Other 
ways could be put into operation by means of relatively modest 
expenditures. I have discussed the situation with the President, 
and he feels very strongly that something should be done to main- 
tain and even to expand west-coast facilities. 

It looks very much as though we are headed for the greatest 
peacetime building program in our history. In addition to re- 
placing obsolete merchant ships, there is every likelihood of a 
greatly increased program of naval construction. A well-rounded 
program must inevitably involve the placing of considerable work 
in the yards of this area. You have 3,000 miles of coast line. 
Commercial and military considerations alike dictate the main- 
tenance of a strong construction industry on these shores, even 
though it may involve some extra expense. We need yards capable 
of producing both merchant and naval vessels. We also need 
repair facilities. It is 5,000 miles to the Atlantic seaboard by way 
of the Panama It 


to ignore. 

The Commission has received numerous inquiries relattye to the 
treatment of certain lines serving the west coast which formerly 
received subsidies under the mail-contract system. Six mail-con- 
tract lines which served Pacific-coast ports are no longer receiving 
subsidies. None of these lines, however, was denied a subsidy by 
action of the Maritime Commission. 

One line—the Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co.—discontinued 
operations a year and a half before the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 came into effect. Three lines—Grace, Panama Pacific, and 
Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Lta—were rendered ineligible by the provi- 
sion in the act denying subsidies to vessels operating between port 
terminals in the United States. The two remaining lines—the 
Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co. and the States Steamship Co.— 
did not choose to ask for Government aid. The first-named line 
has been dissolved; the latter is operating without a subsidy. 

I hope that this explanation will clear up any misunderstanding 
that may have developed over the attitude of the Commission 
toward lines serving the west coast. 

Three west-coast lines are now being subsidized under the 
1936 act. They are the Oceanic Steamship Co., a subsidiary of 
the Matson Line, serving Australasia; the can Mail Line, a 
Dollar company, operating between Seattle and the Orient; and 


your ports with the East Coast of South Africa. 
awarded a 12-year subsidy con- 
tract, the first long-term contract to be granted by the Commission. 
Although the American Mail contract is on a temporary basis, the 
route has been declared essential and the service will no doubt be 
in some form or another. The P. A. B. contract has been 
extended for 2 months and negotiations are in progress 
be able to announce that 


up a large part of the Dollar fleet. One of the principal objectives 
of the 1936 act was the replacement of obsolete vessels. In order 
that the west coast may have the efficient service and the replace- 
ment program to which ft is entitled, it will be necessary for all 
o£ YA a a es ATO 
support. 

These trans-Pacific services are among the most important we 
have. Through the Pacific ports come annually many millions of 
tons of such vital commodities as rubber, copra, sugar, and vege- 
table oils. Out of these ports go large quantities of lumber, petro- 
leum products, metal, and flour. Nine percent of our imports and 
24 percent of our exports last year traveled by way of the Pacific 
ports. We must not permit anything to be done that will jeopard- 
ize the future of this trade. 

The Commission’s determination to provide adequate service for 
all parts of the country is evidenced by the fact that representa- 
tives of the Commission will shortly hold hearings at various ports 
on the three coasts. A member of the Commission, with several 
assistants, will come to the west coast. Hearings will open in 
San Diego on January 24 and will be held shortly thereafter at 
Los Angeles, Stockton, San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, and Se- 
attle. The San Francisco meeting, which will include Oakland, will 
be held on February 2. 

Perhaps the most serious of all problems confronting the west 
coast shipping today is the situation with regard to labor. I have 


been hoping that things would settle down out here and that 
there would be no repetition of the costly disruptions of the past. 
Upon stepping off the train this morning, however, I discovered 
that Seattle is again tied up by a strike, that you had some diffi- 
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culty here yesterday, and that relations all along the coast are 
none too good. 

I do not know, of course, who is to blame for this situation; 
there is probably some responsibility on both sides. I do know, 
however, that a stable labor policy will have to be achieved—and 
that very soon—if the American merchant marine is to survive. 
In foreign trade it is only a question of time, if some of the abuses 
of the past continue, until worried travelers and disgusted shippers 
turn to foreign vessels, which have no such troubles as those which 
beset our ships. In the coastal and intercoastal services patrons 
will turn to land transport. The railroads have achieved a stable 
labor policy. So have to a lesser extent the air lines and the bus 
companies. People aren’t going to continue to patronize ships 
forever if they never know from one day to the next how long the 
service is going to continue. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that direct losses due to the stoppage of service are not the only 
losses caused by unsettled labor conditions. Even after manage- 
ment capitulates or labor gives in the strike is not over so far as 
the purchaser of tion is concerned. He has been incon- 
venienced, probably injured, perhaps ruined. He may vow never 
again to use an American vessel or give employment to American 
seamen. More than one foreign trader has told the Commission 
that he is sorry to transfer his business to foreign vessels, but that 
he simply cannot run the risk of further delays in shipment. If 
the purchaser of transportation is a traveler he doesn’t want to be 
served by disgruntled workers. No one, traveler or shipper, wants 
to do business with an organization that is constantly in the 
throes of labor difficulties. 

This is true of any service industry. It is especially true of 
shipping. Water transportation, no less than land transportation, 
is a public utility. That means that the interests of the public are 
paramount to those of either party in any disputes that may arise. 
Unless a stable personnel policy is involved, it is only a question of 
time until the Government will be forced into the large-scale oper- 
ation of ships. In addition to other considerations, there is always 
present in shipping the problem of safety. Anything that jeopard- 
izes the safety of the vessel cannot be tolerated, regardless of where 
the blame lies. 

Coming out here on the train, I got to wondering why there is 
always so much ill-feeling between employer and employee. This 
relationship should be one of the utmost cooperation, for the wel- 
fare of both parties is dependent absolutely upon the measure of 
teamwork they are able to achieve. Yet they are constantly at 
sword's point. 

When I sell a man some goods and tell him that I am forced to 
raise the price, he doesn’t immediately regard it as an act of war 
and have me thrown out of the place. He will receive my demand 
for higher prices dispassionately, as a matter of business. If he 
concludes that the are worth the new price, he pays it; 
otherwise, he just refuses to buy. In either event there is not likely 
to be any violence in the transaction. 

Suppose, however, that I am a worker, selling the only thing I 
have to sell—my labor. I think that I should be getting more 
money and perhaps working shorter hours. I go to the boss, either 
alone or in a group, and state my case. My case may be good or it 
may be bad. It doesn’t make much difference so far as the boss’ 
reaction is concerned. He will probably regard my action as an 
unfriendly act. The first thing I know we are at war. The ship 
(or perhaps it is a plant or store) is idle. Wages are lost. Profits 
stop. Violence flares. Property is destroyed. Lives may be lost. 
Eventually I go back to work, but, regardless of who wins, my 
relationship with the boss has been seriously impaired. Everyone 
has lost, including the general public. All because what should be 
a harmonious relationship is based on force instead of cooperation. 

I have spoken from the standpoint of the worker because, it 
seems to me, his demands are more vital and should, therefore, be 
received with a sympathetic attitude even though the employer 
may not feel able to grant them. It must be admitted, of course, 
that the attitude of the worker is Just as belligerent as that of the 
employer. It seems that we just cannot approach the employer- 
employee relationship with the same rationality that we employ in 
meeting the other problems of life. The organization of both labor 
and capital on a collective basis will do much, I believe, to facili- 
tate 25 orderly solution of our problems. Otherwise only disaster 
can follow. 


How Shall We Solve the Problem of Consumption? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1938 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, we have just 
heard an interesting discussion on money and finance by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BINDERU ], followed by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]. I am inclined to 
agree with these two gentlemen that the money question is 
now one of the most perplexing and vital problems confront- 
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ing our people. It has always been a national problem 
throughout our economic history, and usually it has been a 
political question also, since there are two or more opposing 
schools of thought concerning it. I touched on one phase of 
the problem in my remarks a few days ago concerning the 
silver-purchase policy which we have been following. It 
was interesting to note that the gentleman from Texas 
touched on a broader phase of our economic problem, 
namely, that of increasing the purchasing power of our 
people. There is a close connection between our money 
question and the problem of increasing the Nation’s purchas- 
ing power. I, too, wish to increase the purchasing power of 
the masses of the people, but I would not want to go too far 
along the slippery path of inflation in order to bring it 
about. 

Does it not seem strange, Mr. Speaker, that of the three 
great fields of economic science, namely, production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption, that the American people have 
made great progress in regard to the first two and very 
little progress in regard to the last? Little constructive 
thinking has been done with regard to the economic field 
of consumption. True, there has been a great deal of loose 
thinking, but we have not come to regard much of this as 
sound and correct. Nevertheless on the proper solution of 
the question of consumption, according to sound principles 
and in a spirit of justice, depends our national security and 
safety. As of old, the inability to answer this sphinx-like 
question means death. 

Sometime ago I pointed out that greater scientific progress 
has been made in the knowledge of the physical sciences 
than in the gains in knowledge of the social sciences. Per- 
haps that is because it is easier to discover the laws that 
control inert matter and physical things than it is to dis- 
cover the laws that govern man with his volition and un- 
predictable behavior. No wonder the chemist or the physicist 
is more accurate in the knowledge of his subject matter 
than is the psychologist or the sociologist in the knowledge 
of his subject matter. In the production of wealth America 
leads the world. Here technology has achieved its finest 
results. Our engineers are our pride and the world’s envy. In 
this country man has gained amazing control over Nature— 
that is, all but human nature. Where is the statesmanship 
that will lead us into the enjoyment of the abundant life 
which technology makes physically possible? I have in 
mind one such leader, but I often hear him referred to in 
this Chamber as an impractical visionary and dreamer. 

Congressman Patman thinks that reform in our money 
system will aid in the solution of our problem of consump- 
tion. That sounds logical to me. He thinks that a parity 
price to the farmers for his crops will tend to improve the 
problem of consumption. I agree with him thoroughly in 
that. He thinks also that minimum wages for the lowest- 
paid workers would help solve the problem of consumption, 
and I believe he is right in that. However, I would not 
want to see the minimum wage fixed by law and become, 
by custom, the maximum wage. Wages in industry, for the 
most part, should be a matter of collective bargaining. 

There is one other proposal which the gentleman from 
Texas did not offer. He had not the time to yield to me 
when I rose to ask a question. The question was whether 
he did not think that some form of old-age pension must 
very presently be worked out as a step in the solution of 
our national problem of consumption. Many proposals have 
been offered and are being studied. Already a score of bills 
have been introduced into this Congress dealing with old- 
age pensions. I know that some Members are working 
earnestly on this type of legislation, and I do believe that 
something of this nature must be worked out in the near 
future. 

Industry is lowering the employable age limit. Men and 
women in the prime of life and with the ripest kind of 
experience and finest training are now too old to be em- 
ployed. Even the Government discriminates against them 
through its civil-service maximum-age requirements. What 
can be done about this? With the lengthening of human 
life through the benefits of medical science, a larger and 
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larger proportion of our population will be elderly folk who 
cannot be employed. What can the statesman legislate 
wisely for this class of our population? If we can solve that 
problem, we will be much nearer the proper solution of the 
whole question of consumption in our economic system. 


Undistributed-Profits Tax Should Be Repealed— 
Capital Gains and Losses Greatly Reduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, at the outset of my remarks I 
wish to commend unreservedly the members of the subcom- 
mittee of this Ways and Means Committee for the many days 
of unrelenting work they have performed in preparing this 
report on proposed tax revision. Because of my own experi- 
ence in committee hearings, I am fully aware of the difficult 
task that confronted the members of this committee in recon- 
ciling the divergent views of those who are vitally interested 
in the effect of our taxes upon the industrial and mercantile 
life of our country. Under the circumstances I feel that the 
committee has done a very notable work, but I do feel that it 
has not gone far enough in its recommendations concerning 
two of the taxes in our present structure, namely, the undis- 
tributed-profits tax and the capital gains and losses tax. 

The proposed bill primarily divides corporations into two 
classes, those whose net income is $25,000 or less, and those 
whose net incomes are above $25,000. As to those in the 
first class, there shall be no undistributed-profits tax. As 
to those in the second class there is an undistributed-profits 
tax of upward of 4 percent. 

There are also material changes suggested in the normal 
rates for corporations. The rates applicable to the small 
corporations are graduated: Twelve and one-half percent on 
the first $5,000 of net income, 14 percent on the next $15,000, 
and 16 percent on the last $5,000. These rates are higher 
than present normal tax rates, applicable to corporations in 
all income classes, which are 8 percent on the first $2,000, 
11 percent on the next $13,000, 14 percent on the next 
$25,000, and 15 percent on the remainder. 

I wonder whether or not these small corporations are not 
better off under the present rates plus the present undis- 
tributed-profits tax, than under the suggested higher rates 
without the undistributed-profits tax. 

Corporations with net incomes of over $25,000 would be 
subject to a tax of from 16 to 20 percent. This levy appears 
in effect to be a combination of a normal tax plus an 
undistributed-profits tax. The corporation may decrease its 
tax, depending upon the amount of dividends distributed. 
They are entitled, for dividend distributions, a reduction at 
the rate of four-tenths of 1 percent for each 10 percent of 
net income disbursed. Thus, a corporation disbursing 10 
percent of its net earnings would receive a reduction of 
four-tenths of 1 percent from the 20 percent, and would pay 
a tax of 19%» percent. A corporation disbursing 80 percent 
of its earnings would receive a reduction from 20 percent 
of 3% percent, and would pay a tax at the rate of 16349 per- 
cent. The rates that would be payable, with a credit for 
dividend distribution, would be as follows: 


Percent of income distributed 
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It is my conviction, based upon consultation with busi- 
ness groups of every size and classification, from many parts 
of the country, and on the thousands of letters that have 
reached my office during the past few months, that we 
should repeal outright both the capital gains and losses tax 
and the tax on undistributed profits. 

I believe that the principle of the undistributed-profits tax 
is wrong and, furthermore, this tax is being bandied about 
the country as the tax without a friend. 

It may be argued that the 4 percent, which is the maxi- 
mum undistributed-profits tax suggested, is not very much. 
My rejoinder to that is, this year it is 4 percent, next year 
it will be very easy to boost it to 8 percent, and then the 
next year give it another boost to 16 percent. It is the 
principle of the tax that is wrong. No matter how low or 
how high the rate is, the taint exists. Businessmen just 
simply fear this tax, whether it be high or low. There are 
no credits for debt service, plant expansion, purchase of new 
machinery. That defect will stick in the crop of the busi- 
nessman. 

BUSINESS NEEDS ENCOURAGEMENT 


A decided word of cheer is necessary. I do not think 
that the proposed changes of the subcommittee will give the 
business world the word of confidence which it so sorely 
needs. Aiding only corporations with an income of $25,000 
or less is disappointing. All corporations must be aided. 
There should be no distinction between small business and 
big business. We cannot treat the little fellow as though he 
had a monopoly on goodness. Corporations with incomes of 
above $25,000 are deserving of relief. All big business is not 
inherently evil. Particularly at this juncture, however, busi- 
ness must be encouraged—hig and little. Fear seems to have 
gripped business everywhere and holds it like a vise. As 
long as this committee retains any vestige of the undis- 
tributed-tax, that fear will ever be present. 

The story is told of an angler who owned a very large fish 
bowl. He inserted in the center thereof a glass partition. 
On one side he placed a large pike and on the other side a 
number of goldfish. The pike was wont to dart after his 
natural prey, the goldfish, He always butted his nose 
against the glass. He finally ceased his attempts to pursue 
the goldfish because he realized his efforts were futile. The 
angler then removed the glass partition. Nevertheless, the 
pike failed to respond and remained on his side. Thus it is 
with business. Business has banged its nose so often that it 
has become fearful. It remains on its side of the partition. 
It needs a word of cheer. It needs encouragement to follow 
its usual pursuits with vigor. 

SOME PROPHECIES 


When the undistributed-profits tax was proposed by the 
President in his message of March 3, 1936, there was con- 
templated the repeal of the corporation-income tax, capital- 
stock and excess-profits taxes. This new tax was to be in 
lieu of the other Federal levies. As finally enacted, the un- 
distributed-profits tax was in addition to all other corporate 
levies, and not in substitution for them. The corporations 
were taxed as theretofore, and in addition must pay a tax on 
earnings which they withhold. 

Furthermore, some rather startling prophecies were made 
concerning this tax. Spokesmen of the Treasury offered the 
undistributed-profits tax as a potent device that would operate 
significantly to prevent business depression. See the very 
significant statement made in that regard by Mr. George C. 
Haas, Director of the Division of Research and Statistics of 
the Treasury Department, at the Senate hearings, page 59, 
May 1, 1936. Experience has shown how far these predictions 
have missed the mark, and the present business recession is 
convincing evidence of the fallacy of this theory. 

I do not mean to disparage the Treasury or its officials in 
the slightest degree. I have the highest regard for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, and its officials. 
But, while we are on the subject of prophecies, we were told 
that the undistributed-profits tax would yield considerably in 
excess of $600,000,000. The yield now, we are told by Treasury 
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Officials, is directly about $150,000,000 and indirectly about 

$230,000,000, or a guessed total of less than $400,000,000. 

Thus the Treasury again has very decidedly missed the mark. 
JOBS—THE PRIME NECESSITY 


My primary concern is in restoring to gainful occupations 
the large numbers of those at present unemployed, both on 
and off the relief rolls. While the recommendations of the 
committee will undoubtedly be helpful to the great number 
of small corporations throughout the United States, they 
will not go far enough to take up the slack in unemployment. 
The committee report (appendix B, p. 82) shows that 88 
percent of the corporations reporting to the Treasury Depart- 
ment showed incomes of not in excess of $25,000 per annum. 
This leaves 12 percent of the corporations earning in excess 
of $25,000 per annum. 

The same report shows, however, that this 88 percent of 
the corporations earned only 8.5 percent of the net income 
for income-tax computations, while the 12 percent earned 
91.5 percent of the net income for income-tax computations. 

The latter undoubtedly are the great employers of labor. 
Frankly, I am greatly interested in the men now employed, 
or who were employed, by these corporations. I am not so 
much interested, at this juncture of our national affairs, in 
the stockholders. If these corporations are fairly unmolested 
by burdensome taxes, like the undistributed-profits tax, or 
are relieved of the fear that these taxes generate, they can 
treat labor all the better. Furthermore, as long as these 
corporations can hold a substantial portion of their earnings, 
frankly, labor can get a “shot at it.” Once distributed, labor 
has lost its opportunity. 

The census of manufacturers of the Department of Com- 
merce for the year 1936 shows a total of 169,111 establish- 
ments in all industry groups, with a total average wage 
earners for the year of 7,378,845. This same report shows 
that 13,909 of these establishments employed a total of 
5,233,938 wage earners in that year. In other words, 8 per- 
cent of the total number of establishments reporting to the 
Department of Commerce gave employment to 71 percent of 
the wage earners employed during that year. It is thus 
discernible that relatively a very small percentage of the 
number of corporations give employment to the mass of 
workers in the country, just as in the preceding illustration 
from the committee report a relatively small number of cor- 
porations earned 91 percent of the taxable income. 

A $25,000 ARBITRARY CLASSIFICATION 

The amount of earnings of a corporation, by themselves, 
means little or nothing so far as they may be used as a 
test for future capital requirements of the corporation for 
expansion, replacement of obsolete equipment and machin- 
ery, and the creation of new jobs. For example, earnings 
of $25,000 might represent very large profits for a small 
corporation, and undoubtedly would be more than ample to 
meet its requirements in the way of surplus or reserve or 
expenditures for enlargement or replacement of obsolete 
equipment. On the other hand, $25,000 would mean nothing 
to a large corporation, requiring hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for sound business expansion. The $25,000 line of 
demarcation, therefore, seems arbitrary. 

It is this small percentage of corporations, with large tax- 
able incomes, that give employment to the masses of laborers 
in this country. They not only employ most of the workers 
but they purchase most of the raw materials and constitute 
the most vital factor in the revival of business generally. 

It is my belief, therefore, that any changes in existing 
law should give to corporations providing over 90 percent 
of taxable income the same treatment as that accorded to 
possibly a larger number of corporations but producing only 
slightly more than 8 percent of the taxable income of the 
Nation. 

This position is compatible with the subcommittee’s letter 
of transmittal, in which the chairman, Mr. Vinson, stated 
that the purposes of this revision was to “remove hardships 
and encourage business activity.” 
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SURPLUS NECESSARY TO WEATHER STORMS 


The statistics of income of the Treasury Department show 
that in 1932 only 18 percent of the corporations of this coun- 
try were “out of the red,” but the 82 percent of the corpora- 
tions operating at a loss produced more than $49,000,000 of 
gross income, which amounted to 61 percent of the aggre- 
gate corporate production in that year. Savings in the form 
of reserves are vital to a corporation in a period of profitless 
operation, and these 82 percent of our corporations were 
enabled to continue doing business in 1932 because they had 
accumulated from previous years a surplus or reserve. Un- 
less a corporation is able to weather periods of no net in- 
come, it ceases to be a source of employment and purchasing 
power. 

HOW TO OFFSET ANY POSSIBLE LOSS DUE TO REPEAL OF UNDISTRIBUTED- 
PROFITS TAX 

The question might well be asked, since I advocate repeal 
of the undistributed-profits tax, how is the Government going 
to replace the revenue obtained from that source? First, 
I am quite convinced that the removal of the fear that grips 
business, that would undoubtedly result from out-and-out 
repeal, would bring about a general business revival which 
would generally increase all branches of industry, and, there- 
fore, increase general revenues. Secondly, in pursuance of 
Under Secretary Magill’s recommendations, I have before 
the Judiciary Committee, of which I am ranking member, a 
resolution calling for a constitutional amendment to do away 
with tax-exempt securities. That resolution very shortly, I 
am sure, will have favorable consideration before my com- 
mittee. Thirdly, I would make subject to regular individual 
income taxes the salaries and emoluments of all officials and 
employees of all States and political subdivisions thereof. 
This would be more than sufficient to meet any possible loss 
of revenue. However, if any additional sums were required, 
I would be willing to increase the normal flat rate of tax on 
corporations, 

SURPLUS CUSHIONS DECLINE 

Iam sure all the members of this committee will recall that 
as we slid into the last depression it was widely advocated 
that business should do its share to cushion the shock by 
continuing labor beyond the requirements of the immediate 
market and accumulating the products of this labor in the 
form of inventory of consumable goods, which could be eased 
out to the public as business started to pick up again. The 
effect of this maneuver would, of course, tend to cushion the 
downward curve of employment and flatten out the peak 
which might follow. There were some notable examples of 
the application of this idea. It was used, of course, in the 
case of commodities which could be stored without loss of 
their value through style changes and various forms of 
deterioration. This is a force that is particularly operative 
all of the time, because all of our inventories float up and 
down within reasonable limits. Most firms that have seasonal 
sales peaks manufacture on a much more level curve than 
that of sales. 

That the shock of the depression was cushioned very largely 
by the expenditure of accumulated surpluses and reserves 
is evident from the report of the Department of Commerce, 
which shows that in the 3-year period from 1930 to 1933, 
more than $22,000,000,000 were paid out in excess of the 
national income during the same period. This was at a time 
when savings by business were impossible, and without this 
expenditure the depression would undoubtedly have been 
much more severe. 

The point I wish to stress, briefly, is that while there is 
virtue in the idea that industry and merchants both can 
profit to some extent and very properly and profitably allow 
the inventory to float up and down, the whole thing becomes 
futile theory if the means of financing it are lacking. These 
means are lacking under the undistributed-profits tax. 
CONSUMER PURCHASING POWER DEPENDS UPON BUSINESS PURCHASING 

POWER 

We have been told that the present recession is due largely 

to a consumer strike. Naturally we are all anxious to see 
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expanded, as soon as possible, consumer purchasing power, 
but we should remember that a large share of all consumer 
purchasing power results from business purchasing power. 
The standard of living today, measured in the amount and 
quality of food eaten, clothes worn, and luxuries enjoyed, 
is considerably lower than that of 8 or 10 years ago, and 
consequently no division of the current national income can 
provide all members of the social system with as much pur- 
chasing power as they had when the national income was 
large. The pie to be divided is now smaller. The solution 
to the problem of increasing the purchasing power is to 
increase wealth production, and this is impossible without 
the proper maintenance and expansion of wealth-producing 
enterprises which depend upon savings. In other words, we 
must make the pie larger, so that the number and size of 
the pieces may be greater. What we are doing with the 
undistributed-profits tax, however, is to decrease still further 
the number and size of the individual pieces, 

A farmer, for example, may raise his standard of living 
for a year or two by spending all of his income for more ex- 
pensive food, clothing, and luxuries than his family has been 
accustomed to, but if he does not save to maintain and im- 
prove his wealth-creating facilities—his land, livestock, ma- 
chinery, and similar capital equipment, which makes his 
money for him—he and his family will soon be forced to a 
lower standard of living. A phantom prosperity may be 
created by forcing business and industry to pay out in taxes 
and wages all that is earned, but if the wealth-creating fa- 
cilities of the country are not maintained and improved 
from year to year out of money saved from earnings, it is 
inevitable that income available for wages, salaries, and 
taxes will decline or disappear entirely. 

PROGRESS DEPENDS UPON BUSINESS SAVINGS 

There is ample proof that farm incomes and industrial 
wages are highest where most money has been invested and 
saved in property that creates wealth. There is a close cor- 
relation between taxes on farms and per capita incomes in 
agricultural sections, as between money invested in manu- 
facturing equipment and wages in industrial areas. Of the 
agricultural States, those in the Middle West, where 25 
percent or more of the farms have tractors, all have per 
capita incomes above the United States average. This is in 
contrast to the Southern States, where there has been less 
progress in mechanization. In Mississippi, which ranks at 
the bottom of farms equipped with tractors—1.5 percent 
compared to the national average of 13.5 percent—per capita 
income is also lowest. 

If, in other words, the farmer pays out all he earns he 
cannot buy the tractor. It is the same with business. If 
business cannot save, it cannot improve its equipment. As 
a consequence, labor, which primarily interests me, and 
which is dependent upon business improvement and pros- 
perity, cannot improve its position alongside of that same 
business progress. 

Among the industrial States, the highest weekly factory 
wage is paid in Michigan. The close relation of this high 
wage level to savings and investment in capital equipment 
is readily seen when one considers the fact that auto- 
mobile manufacture is the principal industry in the State 
and that this industry is one of the most progressive in 
investing money for improved production methods. In 1936, 
investment in tangible assets of automobile and truck fac- 
tories was $1,323,368,000. Inasmuch as there were 460,000 
workers employed in the industry, this amounts to almost 
$3,000 invested in capital equipment per worker, 

THIS TAX REDUCES JOBS 


A cursory examination of many of the surveys that have 
been made during the past few months shows to what ex- 
tent this tax has cut off jobs and halted business activities. 
The gist of a special report of the Wisconsin Manufacturers 
Association, based on a survey made among its 600 members, 
representing the chief industries operating in the State, 
shows that this tax has halted plant expansion of Wiscon- 
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sin industries, diverted several million dollars from factory 
improvements during the year, and made jobless many men 
who, had it not been for the tax, would have been kept on 
pay rolls and paid out of surpluses. 

This is the gist of a special report covering a survey of 
factories employing more than 300,000 workers, or 70 per- 
cent of all those at work in the industries of Wisconsin. 
Ninety-one percent of the responses received in the survey 
declared the undistributed-profits tax adversely affected op- 
erations during the year. About 33 percent replying re- 
ported they were prevented by the tax from accumulating 
reserves necessary for safety and stability, 16 percent said 
they were penalized unfairly by heavy levies on amounts 
used in paying off debts, and 5 percent said they were pre- 
vented by State and other tax laws from distributing earn- 
ings as dividends and were otherwise severely penalized by 
the tax. The survey states that forced distribution of cor- 
poration surpluses resulted in “joblessness” for thousands 
who in previous years were kept on pay rolls and paid out of 
surpluses. The report stated that many of Wisconsin’s most 
valued industries could never have weathered the panic if 
the law had been enforced in earlier years. 

A study of 3,000 manufacturing enterprises of all types in 
the State of Illinois shows that the tax on undistributed 
profits deprived many Illinois workers of jobs and caused 
abandonment or postponement of millions of dollars’ worth 
of building construction in 1937. The survey showed that 58 
business firms alone deferred building and factory rehabili- 
tation projects totaling nearly $40,000,000. Eighty-three 
percent of the replies in this survey indicated that the Fed- 
eral surtax on undistributed profits was definitely detri- 
mental to their program of plant rehabilitation. In practi- 
cally every instance the answers indicated that plant re- 
pairs, expansion, and rehabilitation had been retarded or 
delayed indefinitely. 

This report also stated that a large amount of unemploy- 
ment was caused by the tax because employers reduced their 
working forces during the business recession instead of keep- 
ing them at work and paying their wages out of reserves such 
as had been available before the tax went into effect. The 
net result of the survey indicated that most firms had decided 
on a policy of reduction in personnel as soon as the business 
lull was apparent, due to the fact that the companies could 
not accumulate surpluses to tide them over such periods. In 
some instances a reduction in employees of 25 percent took 
Place within a 3-month period. One building-material pro- 
ducer stated that much to his regret he was obliged to reduce 
his working force and that at one of his plants which re- 
quired 40 men there are now only 6 on the job. A machinery 
manufacturer abandoned a $100,000 building project and 
reduced the number of employees 50 percent due to decreased 
business brought about by the tax. A starch manufacturer 
abandoned a $500,000 construction program and estimated 
that the tax cut into the stability of employment fully 50 
percent. 

ALL IMPORTANT SURVEYS URGE REPEAL 

The results of other surveys, embodied in pamphlets put out 
by the Brookings Institution, the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., and 
others, almost without exception advocate the repeal of this 
tax in toto. The brochure published by the Brookings Insti- 
tution, for example, contains this very significant statement: 

The conclusion reached is unequivocally that the tax should be 
repealed. The general arguments in its favor pertaining to taxation 
equity, the distribution of income, and the control of the business 
cycles do not, in the light of the analysis, weigh heavily as against 
the adverse effects of the tax in other ways. 

It is very interesting to know that Dr. Roswell Magill, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, who testified so earnestly 
and effectively before this committee the other day, was a 
member of the staff which prepared the Twentieth Century 
Fund, Inc., report. While he did not sign the report, due 
very largely to his elevation to Undersecretary before the 
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report was promulgated, nevertheless, we find no dissent from 
the conclusions of that report by the distinguished gentleman. 
Dr. Magill’s opinion is shared by Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
former Chairman of the Maritime Commission, now Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, as well as by Mr. Jesse Jones, Chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, who said: 

ly I would like to see an amendment to this act that 
would encourage expenditures for modernization of all character; 
for replacement of plant, machinery and equipment, for rebuilding, 
and one that would make some further provision for institutions 
laboring under debt. 

Enlightened leaders of labor have also gone on record as 
advocating a decided change. Mr. David Dubinsky, a promi- 
nent C. I. O. leader and president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, is reported to have given approval 
to the demand of business executives for modification of this 
tax where the money freed would be applied to investment in 
productive business. 

The late Senator Robinson stated he desired amendments 
to the act so that investments in new enterprises and busi- 
nesses might be encouraged. 

Senator Harrison, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, recently stated that the undistributed-profits tax 
was one of those laudable policies which, as a practical 
matter, had had “injurious effects, greater than the benefits 
sought.” 

We cannot overlook the findings of the aforesaid impartial 
surveys nor the sentiments expressed by these distinguished 
gentlemen. I believe the repeal of this tax would be the 
greatest contributing factor to the stimulation of business so 
greatly needed at present. 

EXPERIENCES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

The idea of penalizing corporate savings, which is exactly 
what the undistributed-profits tax does, has not worked 
abroad. England considered the idea in 1919, but it was 
rejected because it was thought that such a tax would penal- 
ize business at a time when the nation required the mainte- 
nance of corporate savings that were as large as possible. 
Ever since 1919 England has eschewed this form of taxation. 

In Norway the tax in 1921 was 10 percent. It allowed 
credit for losses in prior years. It is deemed generally objec- 
tionable and has been lowered year by year. 

In Sweden it was adopted as a general tax on undistrib- 
uted profits in 1919 and was abandoned in 1926, except 
for the businesses of real estate and marketable securities. 

Some Swiss cantons levy such a tax, but the amount thus 
collected cannot exceed a moderate percentage of net income. 

In Belgium they apparently reverse the proposition. They 
encourage the retention of corporate profits by taxing dis- 
bursements at a higher rate of 24.2 percent and business 
savings at a lower rate of 9.9 percent. 

Likewise, in Netherlands they favor business savings. 
They tax corporations 9.05 percent on their dividends but 
exempt them on their retained earnings. 

CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES TAX 

This tax penalizes initiative and discourages acquisitive- 
ness. It limits growth and penalizes success. It is punitive; 
it is revengeful. 

It has long since gone beyond the point of diminishing 
returns; because it is unjust and unfair it encourages avoid- 
ance and evasion of taxes, and, lastly, it has caused a tre- 
mendous flight of capital to tax-exempt securities. The cap- 
ſtal-gains tax as a weapon for economic reform has failed. 
As a measure for raising revenue, it has likewise failed. 

A capital gain is notincome. Our present tax system, how- 
ever, intermixes genuine income with gains from sales or 
exchanges of capital assets. There is no segregation. The 
sum of all the capital gains in any particular year does not 
constitute any national income in the sense that the annual 
and regular recurrent profits from the production of goods 
and services does. A capital gain or loss is involved neither 
in regular production, regular sales, nor regular services, 
There is only involved a shifting of ownership. 
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If we were assured that the capital gain would recur and 
would be stable, I would not object to taxing it. But such a 
gain does not recur. It may be followed by constant loss. 
It often is merely a matter of luck. 

One of my correspondents states the following: 

To form a policy on the theory that a capital gain is income is 
as wise as the notion of a man who finds a hundred dollar bill on 
Forty-second Street and Broadway and then goes back each day 
for another. 

To put it another way, a wise farmer plucks yearly the 
apples and the pears from the tree. That is the fruitage or 
income from the tree; but the farmer who, in addition to 
gathering such a harvest, chops down the limbs of the tree 
and finally the trunk of the tree for firewood is a jackass. 
He is not satisfied with mere income. He wants capital 
besides. In taxing capital, Uncle Sam is not different than 
the improvident farmer. 

The taxpayer uses every means at his command, wel- 
comes every sharp practice, embraces every opportunity to 
evade and avoid the taxes. For example, the Revenue Act 
of 1921 embraced a capital-gains tax of 12% percent. It 
yielded from $250,000,000 to $330,000,000 in a single year. 
The rate was not oppressive. The tax was willingly paid. 
The tax was productive because it was not punitive. To 
change the simile, the Government not only milks the cow 
but also attempts to skin her. 

It is difficult to determine the exact amount of capital- 
gains tax collected, because capital gains are intermingled 
with ordinary income. But President Gay, of the New York 
Stock Exchange, states that the yield from the capital-gains 
tax for the year 1934, for example, could not have exceeded 
$12,000,000. 

I might add if the Government gained $12,000,000 from 
that source of taxation, how much in taxes did it lose? It 
is not reasonable to state that if we compare the 1934 yield 
of $12,000,000 with a proper yield of, say, $330,000,000 the 
loss is well-nigh $1,000,000 a day. Some desire primarily 
to tax Wall Street, desire to “soak the rich.” I want the 
rich to pay their proper share. The capital-gains tax, how- 
ever, clearly shows that Wall Street and the rich are pre- 
vented from paying their proper share. I venture the asser- 
tion that the yield for the year 1937 on capital gains will 
not be more than $25,000,000. 

A certain gentleman, whose name I cannot mention, who 
is an authority and close to the committee, guesses that the 
yield may be $100,000,000. My guess is just as good as his. 
Frankly, let us compromise; let us say it is $50,000,000. 
What of it? The amount is ridiculous, woefully inadequate. 

What is the remedy? The rate must be such as to be 
productive. A high rate, we know, produces little. The con- 
clusion is inevitable. The rate must be reduced to produce 
more. 

The tax might well be changed. We might go back to the 
1921 rate of 12% percent. Sometimes when we reduce the 
price of an article we sell more and make more money. 
Henry Ford adopted that policy with excellent results. 

I venture the assertion that under a 1214-percent flat 
rate the yield on capital gains would be at least $330,000,000, 
if not $400,000,000, yearly. Our present system is a sort of 
legislative dam thrown across the stream of business. Break 
that dam and the stream of revenues will flow freely with 
increasing force into the Treasury. 

It is interesting to note that many of those who are 
familiar with the real-estate situation throughout the length 
and breadth of the land hold that capital gains tax reform 
would pry loose for purposes of building homes at least 
$1,000,000,000. There would be a tremendous impetus to the 
building trade, heavy-goods industries, and reemployment, 
and all of your business would be benefited because of in- 
creased purchasing power. 

One of the contributing causes of forcing the stock market 
into a tail spin doubtless is the capital-gains tax. There are 
many who would purchase and sell in the stock market if 
the tax were less punitive, less burdensome. 
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It is interesting to note the United States is the only im- 
portant country in the world which has a capital-gains tax 
interwoven into the income-tax structure. Great Britain has 
the longest record of all nations of income-tax administrative 
experience. In England’s 95 years of income tax, it has de- 
veloped an income-tax technique that is probably the best 
in the world. It has shunned like the plague the capital- 
gains tax, Great Britain balances her budget without such a 
tax. We have yet to balance ours. Let us follow the experi- 
ence of Great Britain and other nations that have grown 
wise with experience and have not adopted a capital-gains 
tax. 

In conclusion, allow me to read a very telling letter from 
my friend, Edward G. Sperry, concerning the effect of the 
capital gains and losses tax: 


Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
1524 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: The Sperry family has been making 
inventions and commercializing them for the last 50 years. Elmer 
A. Sperry and, more recently, Elmer A. Sperry, Jr., have created 
seven new industries employing at the present time a total, it is 
estimated, of 10,000 people. The inventions which have built up 
these industries include gyroscopic compasses for ships, gyroscopic 
automatic pilots for airplanes, fog-flying apparatus, cars for detect- 
ing flaws in railroad rails, searchlights for ships, electric mining 
machinery for all types of mines, and many other chemical, elec- 
she aren Mega mechanical inventions covered by more than 400 
paten 

The procedure which we have followed for the last 50 years is to 
sell a successful going business, put that money into developing 
a new invention, build that up in a similar way and eventually 
sell the new business if it proves successful. The gains made from 
the sale of the successful businesses served to offset losses on the 
unsuccessful venture. For example, about a million dollars were 
spent in an unsuccessful attempt to develop a two-cycle internal 
combustion engine. 

Since 1934, the year in which the present capital-gains tax was 
passed, we have gone into no new primary development ventures, 
although we have a number of inventions which we believe could 
be successfully developed. The reason for this is that, when a 
business is sold, the Government takes in tax in 1 year 30 to 40 
percent of the gain on this sale, even though this gain was de- 
veloped over a period of several years. The result is that the 
profit made on the sale of a successful venture, less the taxes, 
often will not reimburse us for the losses sustained in developing 
unsuccessful inventions. We can, therefore, no longer afford to 
risk capital expecting to make a net profit by developing suc- 
cessful now industries. 

Unless the capital-gains tax is either repealed or modified by the 
substitution of a low flat rate, we cannot afford to go into any 
new ventures. The capital-gains tax as it was prior to 1934, with a 
124% percent flat rate, was satisfactory from our standpoint, 
The present tax, however, discourages us from starting new enter- 
prises and employing a large number of people in new industries 
which we might otherwise develop. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp G. Sperry. 
THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE HAS DONE A GOOD JOB 

Despite my criticisms, I nevertheless believe that the Ways 
and Means Committee is doing excellent work and should be 
encouraged. It is hoped, however, it will take into considera- 
tion suggestions made concerning further improvement in 
the situation. 


Merchant Marine and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1938 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN R. QUINN, PAST NA- 
TIONAL COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION AND 
CHAIRMAN OF VETERANS’ WELFARE BOARD OF THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. FORD of California. Mr.Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks, I herewith submit a copy of an ad- 
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dress on the merchant marine and national defense, delivered 
by the Honorable John R. Quinn at a hearing before the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

The address is as follows: 


Gentlemen, we hope to prove to the committee that this situation 
dictates the necessity of maintaining a definite number of express 
passenger vessels in the intercoastal trade, purely as a measure of 
national defense and to the exclusion of economic factors which 
might indicate the need of such service. 

When the Congress enacted the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 it 
obviously believed that the maintenance of a strong merchant 
marine was not a seacoast problem but a national necessity. 

By the same token, the measures necessary to preserve fast pas- 
senger services in the intercoastal trade are requested not to satisfy 
the selfish interests of the people of the Pacific coast but as a 
national necessity. 

On the morning of June 21, 1919, the crews of the German High 
Seas Fleet, interned at Scapa Flow, in the Orkney Islands, by signal 
scuttled their ships just as they were to undergo final surrender. 

In that moment the center of the world’s naval gravity shifted 
from the north Atlantic to the vast reaches of the Pacific. Coin- 
cidentally the naval responsibility of the United States was tremen- 
dously increased. 

Here is proof: On July 17, 1919, less than a month after the high 
seas fleet disappeared beneath the gray wastes of the North Sea, 
Admiral Hugh Rodman sailed from Hampton Roads for San Pedro, 
Calif., with the newly created Pacific Fleet, composed of the cream 
of our Navy. 

Since then the transfer of our naval power has been progressively 
westward, until today more than 90 percent of our fleet strength is 
concéntrated in the eastern Pacific. 

We hold that no competent naval authority will gainsay the state- 
ment that the Pacific area must be the scene of any major war in 
which the United States might conceivably become engaged in the 
observable future. 

Mr. Kennedy has reiterated, in his several talks in California, 
a statement contained in the report of the Maritime Commission's 
economic survey of the merchant marine, which says: 

“Careful study of all possible contingencies indicates that the 
military forces would require, in the event of war with a major 
power, a minimum of 1,000 merchant ships of all types, aggregat- 
ing about 6,000,000 gross tons. These vessels would be required 
in the early stages of a conflict for technical military purposes 
and represent but a fraction of the number that would ultimately 
be necessary in case of prolonged hostilities.” 

Those ships, gentlemen, would be needed in the Pacific Ocean, 
not in the North Atlantic, nor in the Indian Ocean. 

Admiral Wiley knows by experience and Mr. BLAND knows dy 
observation what a tremendous enterprise would be the wartime 
maintenance of the United States Fleet in far eastern waters. 
With his nearest base at Pearl Harbor, the commander in chief 
would be forced to supply the insatiable needs of his combat 
squadrons by bridging the intervening 4,000 miles with a huge 
concourse of cargo transports and tankers. These, in turn, harassed 
night and day by enemy raiders, would have to be protected by 
cruisers, taken from the fleet or converted from fast 
liners, 

Simultaneously other endless parades of would nave 
to be carrying munitions, fuel, food, and supplies from the ports 
of the west coast to Pearl Harbor, to Alaska, and a dozen other 
Pacific stepping stones of defense. 

The great bulk of this huge flood of war supplies must come not 
from the Pacific slope but from the great manufacturing centers 
east of the Mississippi and from the agricultural storehouses of 
the South and Middle West. 

The transcontinental railroads would be hopelessly glutted with 
this huge flow of freight, except for one important alternative, the 
intercoastal freight fleet. 

In 1935, according to the report of the Shipping Board Bureau, 
our intercoastal ag ain carried a total of 14,393,266 tons of 
freight through the Panama 8 to and from the Gulf, Pacific, 
and Atlantic coasts. This flood oi 33 with an estimated value 
of 61.300, 000, 000, is just as vital In peace. or war, to the national 
economy of the United States as our 5 — ne exports and imports. 
Indicative of the stature of our intercoastal traffic, America's 
total foreign commerce in 1935 was 72,111,543 tons, worth $5,322,- 
000,000. The peacetime value of our hundred-odd slow coast - to- 
coast freighters is apparent, both as an adjunct and balance to 
the transcontinental railroads. In war, their importance would 
be increased a hundredfold. 

But we believe that it is equally essential to the national se- 
curity to maintain in the intercoastal trade fast passenger and 
cargo-carrying vessels, of the type presently operated by the 
Panama-Pacific Line, for the following reasons: 

First, because they would be immediately available to the Sawy 
at the outbreak of hostilities, either as auxiliary cruisers or 
transports. Second, because their presence in the trade would 
bolster the maintenance of the coast-to-coast cargo fleet. Finally, 
because their several calls at Latin American countries en route 
would foster better relations with these nations—vital from a mili- 
tary standpoint in war. 
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The people of the Pacific coast have no desire to criticize the 
apparent desire of the President to build up our trade and amity 
with the nations of South America. We appreciate that South 
America, in the colonial development stage that existed in the 
United States a century ago, with vast untouched resources and 
relatively small population, affords an excellent potential market 
for manuf: goods. We realize that the ships of other 
leading maritime and marketing nations are concentrating their 
efforts on the ports of the South American east coast and that 
we should match them with United States flag ships, properly 
manned, if only for good will. 

But we also contend that the good will and the trade of the 
people of the Spanish Americas north of the Isthmus are just as 
desirable and as valuable to the United States. 

Today, the ships of the Grace and Panama-Pacific Lines are de- 
serting the west coast ports of Mexico and Central America, with 
those several nations on more amicable relations with the people 
of the United States than at any time in our mutual history. 
These six express liners, with their personnel and the travelers 
they have carried, have been the chief instruments of our present 
era of friendship along the west coast. Already, the ships of a half- 
dozen powers are scrambling for the Central American trade built 
up, and now deserted, by Grace Line. 

We can honestly dismiss the millions of dollars that have been 
expended by California and those two ship lines during the past 
decade in the upbuilding of tourist travel and markets with 
Mexico and Central America, But neither we of the west coast 
nor the citizens of the remainder of the United States can afford 
to idly cast aside this era of good feeling with our neighbors to 
the south, simply because our existing laws provide no aid for 
intercoastal shipping. 

It is true that the Navy, in the narrow, purely militaristic sense, 
is interested only in having so many merchant vessels with certain 
definite characteristics in speed, size, and radius, for use as naval 
auxiliaries. But, in the broader sense, the Navy is also vitally 
interested in the good will of neighboring seaboard nations. If we 
were at war, the attitude of these peoples, as neutrals or allies, 
might conceivably be the difference between victory and defeat. 

Do not forget, gentlemen, that if we were forced into war in 
the Pacific our west coast shipyard facilities, as poor as they are 
after two decades of starvation, would immediately be glutted 
with purely naval work. The task of putting the hundreds of 
combat vessels in fighting trim and of converting auxiliaries would 
require every foot of space in our yards and docks for months, so 
that there would be no opportunity for building ships here after 
the blow had fallen. Further, remember that in the first fort- 
night of war all facilities would be concentrated on the drydock- 
ing of the 200-odd first-line ships of the United States fleet in the 
Pacific. 

The presence of several fast liners along the west coast, which 
were suitable for immediate strategic patrol of the vital Panama- 
Hawaii-California area, would release that many cruisers for their 
vital war preparation. These ships could also serve as tenders, or 
high-seas bases, for the fleets of long-range patrol seaplanes which 
would undertake constant reconnaissance of that region. 

And do not forget that via Panama the naval bases in Califor- 
nia are 5,000 miles from the shipyards of the North Atlantic. And 
that if the Canal were suddenly closed to shipping the distance 
to California would become 13,000 miles via the Strait of Magellan. 

Any discussion of this situation serves to further emphasize the 
tremendous importance of the Panama Canal in our national de- 
fense. It seems logical, therefore, that every effort should be made 
to encourage the presence of suitable auxiliaries over an itinerary 
of which the Canal is the focal point. They would always be in 
a strategic position, since they could transit the Canal and pro- 
ceed to any threatened area, whether it be in the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, more expeditiously than could vessels operating over any 
other possible commercial itinerary. At Panama the Navy main- 
tains splendid drydock and shipyard facilities, with which these 
ships could be quickly armed and fitted as auxiliary cruisers or 


Mr. Kennedy has remarked that merchant ships suitable as naval 
auxiliaries operating in foreign trades offer only one-fourth of their 
actual strategic value to the Navy because of their probable dis- 
tance from home upon outbreak of hostilities, because of their pos- 
sible internment in neutral ports, or because of seizure or sinking 
by enemy raiders. This is another cogent argument for the encour- 
agement of fast intercoastal liners which would always be readily 
available in necessity. 

The probable loss of ships in foreign trade at the outbreak of 
war is, of course, also applicable to the enemy, which is another 
reason why we should encourage the operation of our auxiliaries 
in trades where they would be both safe and immediately avail- 
able. Germany lost her foreign merchant fleet at the outset of the 
war, either by voluntary interment or at the hands of the enemy, 
simply because she lost control of the sea and could not get her 
shipping home. 

There is another important side to this picture. The coastwise 
sea-borne commerce of the United States in 1935 reached the enor- 
mous total of 336,079,003 long tons. All of this traffic might be 
exposed to enemy attack in war and must be protected when supply 
requirements of the war effort would necessitate its immediate 
expansion, 


In summary, we hold that the issues here are very clear. First, 
as a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, so the United 
States Fleet—in itself the most powerful entity in military history— 
is no stronger than the dependability of its auxiliary consorts. 
Second, that the Congress must provide ways for these ships to 
operate profitably in the intercoastal trade against the day when 
the Nation shall suddenly need them. Finally, that the United 
States is committed to this particular use of the two great oceans 
which are our boundaries by every factor of civilization—by geog- 
raphy, by international politics, by commerce, and by military ne- 
cessity and the instinct of self-preservation. 


Peace Insurance Through a Large Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1938 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
this country is learning from experience that the best means 
of preventing the repetition of past misfortunes is to take 
steps now to insure against their recurrence, 

We now have insurance against old age, unemployment, 
and other misfortunes which saves people harmless when 
such event overtakes them. Naturally to avail himself of 
any of the benefits of such insurance the holder of such 
Policy must pay a premium. 

There is another type of insurance which is even more 
vital to the people of this country. That is peace insurance, 
The surest way to insure peace is to maintain a large Navy. 
Because of our geographical position, the only way we can 
be attacked is by the sea. At the risk of being platitudinous, 
I submit that no one wants to pick on a big fellow. If we 
Maintain a large Navy we will be in the position of the big 
fellow on a national rather than on an individual scale. 

However, we should maintain such a Navy to be used only 
as a defensive weapon. In 1588 the Spanish Armada, with 
30,000 troops aboard, was defeated by Sir Francis Drake. 
Holland more than held its own against the English Navy in 
the Dutch wars in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign was a failure, because any 
success he gained was nullified by the annihilation of his 
fieet by the British under Lord Nelson at the Battle of the 
Nile in 1798. The overwhelming victory of Nelson at Tra- 
falgar in 1805 removed the threat of the invasion of England 
by Napoleon. The greatest military strategist this world has 
ever known, Napoleon, was always figuratively handcuffed 
by the English Navy. It may be well at this juncture to point 
out that in each of these important sea battles, a different 
result of which would have undoubtedly changed the history 
of the world, the prevailing fleet was the defender. Philip 
IT’s Spanish Armada set out to invade and destroy England. 
The English declared war on the Dutch because the Dutch 
enjoyed the greatest sea trade in the world, and the English 
sought to destroy the Dutch ships. In the Napoleonic wars 
the “Little Corporal” was invariably the aggressor. To bring 
the subject closer home, in 1812 we were unprepared in 
the beginning to engage in another conflict. The result was 
that in 1814 the enemy landed its troops in Maryland, where 
they marched on to Washington and fired the Capitol. 

We can avoid a repetition of this mistake of unprepared- 
ness by commencing now to make our Navy second to none. 
A fleet cannot be built on short notice, and naval history is 
replete with instances where the first battle was the decisive 
one. The decline in power of some nations can be directly 
attributed to the failure of their navies. 

True, a large navy may mean an additional burden on the 
people. Is it not true, however, that if it will insure peace, 
any allotment, however large, will be but a small premium on 
such a policy? 


Governor Winship’s Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1938 


MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR WINSHIP, OF PUERTO RICO, TO THE 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS IN WASH- 
INGTON 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave by unanimous 
consent of the House to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include the following message from the Governor 
of Puerto Rico, Maj. Gen. Blanton Winship, to the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress which convened here in Wash- 
ington today: 


Once more I come before the Rivers and Harbors Congress in 
the name of the people of Puerto Rico to thank you for all the 
good work you have done for us through your projects commit- 
tee. As you all know, Puerto Rico depends exclusively for all its 
imports and exports on water-borne commerce. Improvement of 
her harbors is vital to her general development. The War De- 
partment, following in each case recommendations made by this 
Congress, has recommended to the Congress of the United States 
from time to time approval of a number of Puerto Rican projects 
which had been gone over by your projects committee. During 
the last 4 years the delegate from the government of Puerto Rico 
has come before you submitting individual projects in which we 
were all interested and which we considered important for the 
commercial, industrial, and social life of the island of Puerto Rico 
where 1,800,000 American citizens are making progress, following 
along the lines of American ideals of standards of living, and 
American ideas in citizenship. 

The Congress of the United States has thus approved projects 
for the improvement of Ponce Harbor on the southern coast of 
the island; Mayaguez on the west coast of the island; Arecibo on 
the northwest coast; and for the widening and deepening of the 
harbor of our chief port, San Juan, P. R. The work of im- 
proving San Juan Harbor will be carried on during this year 
and, when completed, will make San Juan Harbor a first-class 
harbor able to accommodate the most modern tourist ships com- 
ing from the north and south. 

It might be considered a happy coincidence that on this date, the 
20th of January, the Corps of Engineers of the War Department is 
holding public hearings in Puerto Rico with reference to the pro- 
posed improvements of the Fajardo, Guayanilla, and Jobos Harbors, 
the three projects approved and recommended by your Congress at 
your last convention. Puerto Rico is grateful for all your coopera- 
tion; is always willing to do its part in fostering American ideals, 
and is hoping in the near future to be considered as an integral 
part of the United States of America, of whose full citizenship, 
which they have now possessed for more than 20 years, our people 
are very proud. 

We all realize, however, that the American people have had up to 
the present no opportunity really to know—or to have it really 
brought home to them—that Puerto Rico is a part of the United 
States—or to become familiar with the commercial and industrial 
advantages that we offer, our resources, and our ideal conditions 
to attract American tourists. 

Puerto Rico is situated at one of the crossroads of world com- 
merce, 1,380 miles southeast of New York, and 1,010 miles from the 
Panama Canal 


Puerto Rico is the best customer of the continental United 
States in the American continent south of the Rio Grande. We 
buy more American goods from American manufacturers than any 
Latin American country—more than Mexico or Cuba. In world 
trade with the United States we hold sixth place as a purchaser 
from the mainland. Puerto Rico’s total commerce, imports and 
exports, is around $200,000,000 per annum. Taking purchases 
alone, the island's purchases from the United States mainland ran, 
in the calendar year 1936, to $86,352,000. I especially want you 
delegates from the different sections of the United States to bear 
in mind that Puerto Rico buys about 92 percent of all its pur- 
chases from the United States mainland. 

In 1936 its purchases from the continental United States were 
exceeded only by those of Canada and of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Japan. Next to those five great countries came the 
little island of Puerto Rico. In items such as rice, Puerto Rico 
buys more than one-half of the rice produced in the United States. 
In farm products generally it ranked second in all the world in 
purchases from our mainland; in particular products, such as 
lard, and in shoes, in agricultural implements, in automobiles, and 
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in many other articles it takes high rank as a purchaser from the 
mainland. Our principal export to the United States is sugar. 
After that comes our always growing needlework industry—$21,- 
000,000 to the mainland last year; and I want to emphasize to you 
that you will not find in the whole world any finer needlework 
than is made in Puerto Rico. 

The insular government of Puerto Rico has this year entered 
upon a wide publicity campaign. It is expending around $300,000 
a year in publicizing Puerto Rico, in letting the American people 
know that the name we fondly give it, of “Island of Enchantment,” 
is really and truly descriptive of the beautiful island, and its moun- 
tains and valleys and many-colored flowers, its ancient cities, and 
its many other attractions. 

I will not say anything to you at this time of the kindness and 
courtesy of the people, but I invite you all to come down to visit us. 

Just received is a radiogram from Governor Winship particularly 
desiring to add this to his message to you: 

The question of developing Puerto Rico’s harbors is the funda- 
mental background for the island’s economic, industrial, and tourist 
promotion. The opportunities for Puerto Rico becoming an inde- 
pendent agricultural and industrial unit will be multiplied if the 
island has adequate harbor facilities. Such development will re- 
fiect tremendous credit on the United States at a minimum cost. 
In view of. the island’s geographical location, small area, and tre- 
mendous population, its economic structure is largely dependent 
on adequate shipping transportation, which requires suitable har- 
bor facilities. Additional appropriation for harbor improvement is 
essential and funds already allotted should be made available at 
earliest possible date. 


Oil Depletion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1938 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, California’s oil crop for 1936 
had a value of over $200,000,000. In the 61 years that this 
State has been producing oil, the total production is valued 
at $4,623,000,000. This may suggest the extent of California’s 
interest in any national program affecting the petroleum in- 
dustry. The expansion of production in this State, it is 
commonly accepted, has been greatly stimulated by the wise 
action of Congress in providing for proper deductions for 
depletion. These deductions, ever since they have been in 
force, have made it possible for California producers to 
expend large sums of money in their search for new fields 
and pools. 

When the former cumbersome method of calculating these 
deductions was changed and the present percentage method 
substituted, the California oil industry recognized this as a 
very substantial step forward. The percentage method has 
eliminated the uncertain estimates and calculations which 
formerly were necessary in order to arrive at any reasonable 
approximation of the amount which should be deducted for 
depletion. Any return to the former inaccurate methods 
would promote disputes, lawsuits, and a general harassment 
of the industry, on the one side, and distrust and dislike of 
the taxing powers and tax collectors, on the other hand. 

The present rate—27%2 percent of the gross income, but 
not to exceed 50 percent of the net income—while not al- 
ways sufficient to insure the return of capital, has neverthe- 
less proved workable in practice and acceptable in theory. 
Any reduction in this rate would work great hardships upon 
California operators. Most of these have adjusted their 
programs on the expectancy that the present rate would be 
continued. It seems reasonably certain that a considerable 
number would not have embarked upon costly exploratory 
work and extensive drilling, involving many dry wells, if 
they had not felt fairly sure that experimentation with the 
depletion deduction had ended and that the present rate, 
which has been repeatedly approved by Congress, repre- 
sented a standardized procedure so that wildcatters might 
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know just what to expect when they ventured their capital 
in the effort to add to their own and the Nation’s wealth. 

The dry-hole problem is an important one to California 
producers. Micropaleontologist George H. Doane, of Los 
Angeles, has compiled a list of California’s dry holes. This 
dry-hole record for the State covers 26 pages of fine print. 
two columns to the page. Each line on those 26 pages repre- 
sents the investment of thousands of dollars on which there 
was never any return whatever. Many of these wells went 
8,000 to 10,000 or more feet before they were abandoned. 
According to H. C. Miller and Ben E. Lindsly, of the Bureau 
of Mines, the cost of drilling a well 8,200 feet deep in Santa Fe 
Springs, Calif., was $220,551, or $26.89 a foot, and in Kettle- 
man Hills a well reaching 7,694 feet at a total cost of $249,280, 
or $32.40 a foot. 

According to estimates made by the American Petroleum 
Institute, the average cost of drilling a well in the United 
States is estimated to be $22,000. Approximately one well in 
every four wells drilled is usually a dry hole. Those dry holes 
are the necessary steps which have to be taken by the petro- 
leum industry in its search for new reserves of petroleum. 
The only proof that oil exists in any formation lies in the 
drill. Until the cost has shown either the presence or the 
absence of oil the wildcat operator has no means of knowing 
what prospect he may have of getting any return upon his 
investment. 

The depletion allowance by setting up a fixed ratio upon 
which the operator may count as a means of recovering at 
least a part of the investment he has been compelled to make 
through drilling dry holes in his search for a producing well 
has altered very largely wildcat operations from gambling 
risks to business hazards. It has encouraged exploration, it 
has stimulated employment in the producing branch of the 
industry, and has enabled the oil operator to secure reason- 
able credit from financial institutions. Without it I am posi- 
tive that very many who are ready now to venture their 
money in wildcat operations with the assurance that if they 
ever strike a producing well in the course of these operations, 
they may through this depletion deduction obtain at least a 
portion of this capital back would not do so. 

According to the best authorities, very few wells in Cali- 
fornia are now drilled to a lesser depth than 7,000 feet. 
Ralph Arnold and William J. Kimnitzer, recognized au- 
thorities on petroleum industry, have estimated that these 
wells in the California fields commonly cost more than 
$200,000 on an average. When a few such wells prove to be 
dry holes it must be evident that the present depletion al- 
lowance of 27½ percent of the gross income but not more 
than 50 percent of the net income on the eventual producing 
well would only assure a full return of the capital invested 
in the dry wells if the operator was fortunate enough to 
find a remarkably large pool of unusually fine oil. Since it 
now appears to be necessary to drill deeper and deeper in 
the search for oil, it should be apparent that no reduction 
should be made in the current percentage allowance, since 
the risks involved are greater today than they were at the 
time this percentage method was first approved by Congress. 

The petroleum industry gives employment to large num- 
bers of people in California. It is an important source of 
revenue both for local communities and to the State. Its 
consuming power is important. Its purchases from supply 
companies amount to millions of dollars annually. This 
entire industry depends upon the continued discoveries of 
new fields and pools. Those discoveries will not be attempted 
by many if they do not feel assured that the capital which 
they have invested and which is represented in each barrel 
of oil produced shall not be taxed as income, but that a due 
and proper allowance for capital return shall be made under 
the statute. They feel that the present rate does constitute 
such a proper and equitable allowance. Any reduction in 
the percentage would constitute a hardship upon those who 
are now operating and would discourage those who are 
planning wider search for new production. 


Robert P. Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM C. MASSINGALE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1938 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON THE 
DEATH OF HON. ROBERT P. HILL, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution adopted by the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives on the death of Hon. Robert P. Hill, 
of Oklahoma, a former member of that committee: 


Hon. Rosert P. HILL, beloved colleague of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and faithful, patriotic Representative of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Oklahoma, died on October 29, 1937. 

Representative HILL bore the rare and distinct honor of having 
served two States in Congress—his native State of Illinois and his 
adopted State of Oklahoma. While residing in Ulinois he was 
elected to the Sixty-third Congress from the Twenty-fifth District. 
After moving to Oklahoma, and while serving as a district judge, he 
was elected to the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

He led an active, courageous life, brave, yet ever friendly, modest, 
and genteel. His ability and knowledge of the law commanded 

on all occasions, and the force of his character and gener- 
osity of his nature endeared him to all. 

Judge Hm assumed the heavy duties and responsibilities of his 
Official life and zealously discharged every duty with honor. In his 
Judicial life he was a friend to the poor, the downtrodden, and the 
oppressed. His dispassionate, judicial temperament and his attain- 
ment made him a valued member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the members of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives do hereby express their profound 
sorrow and sense of deep personal loss in the death of their former 
colleague, Ropert P. Hirt, and direct that this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this committee, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, and a copy be sent to the members of the family of the 


a 
Attest: i 
ELMORE WHITEHURST, 
Clerk, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 


Services of Congressmen to Their Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1938 


ARTICLE BY JOHN W. KELLY IN THE OREGONIAN, JANUARY 
11, 1938 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following article writ- 
ten by John W. Kelly, replying to an article criticizing 
Congressmen, which appeared recently in a New York news- 
paper: 

From the Oregonian of January 11, 1938] 
CAPITAL PAGEANT REVIEW—-CONGRESSMEN DO REAL SERVICE IN RUNNING 
BOWN CLAIMS FOR THER CONSTITUENTS 
By John W. Kelly 


WasHIncton, D. C—Recently a magazine published the old 
wheeze that Congressmen are only messenger boys, wasting their 
time on trifles for constituents, when they should be sitting in the 
— of Representatives debating and formulating international 

cies. 
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Author of the article saw a handful of Members on the floor 
when he expected to see the Chamber filled, as when the President 
delivers a message in person. 

Champ Clark, when Speaker, observed one day that: “The 
Speeches you make on the floor are what defeat you; the work 
you do in your office elects you.” The efficient Member of Congress 
is the one who runs errands for his constituents; he does it per- 
sonally or has a competent office staff. 

With few exceptions, a Congressman's constituents do not care 
whether he is solving the problems of the world or not, provided 
he can have a claim paid. 

The superficial observer of Congress in action sees only the high 
spots—the Budget, neutrality, and other matters that make the 
headlines. Such an observer never knows or suspects that the 
Congressmen are worried almost sick in trying to have a per- 
fectly just claim settled. 

Comparatively few men and women have regular contact with 
Government, courts, or lawyers, or know what to do. When they 
have a problem in which there is a Government connection, they 
write their Congressman and the latter gets busy. 

Magazine writers and the public do not see this side of a Con- 
gressman’s life; it is not spectacular, but it is filled with annoy- 
ances and grief, and it is the primary duty of a Representative— 
the contact between the people who elect him and that nebulous 
mysterious thing the Government. 

It is on these missions that the Congressman discovers the 
reality of red tape and the importance of 2-by-4 clerks and 
bureau chiefs. For instance, enrollees of C. C. C. camps have 
smashed into the automobiles of private citizens with their Gov- 
ernment trucks. Perhaps the boys are young, reckless, and care- 
less. There are accidents of this description in every part of the 
United States—some in Oregon. For the injured citizen, collect- 
ing a claim is next to impossible, and is a long-drawn-out affair. 
There are cases of Oregon citizens which have been under consid- 
eration for 2 or 3 years. 

A Government employee had repairs made to a car in a Pendle- 
ton garage last May. It is a ruling of the General Accounting Office 
that the Government will not pay for repairs if they exceed one- 
third the value of the car. Up to last month the value of the 
car had not been determined (f. o. b. Portland), and when a Con- 
gressman telegraphed a Portland dealer for the information the 
General Accounting Office refused to accept the word of the Con- 
gressman or the dealer. 

The garage man has hired a lawyer and all the lawyer can do 
is take up the subject with the Representative, who has been 
working on this claim for more than half a year. 

A C. C. C. boy was killed and has back pay to $150, which his 
widowed mother needs. The General Accounting Office refuses to 
send the money to the mother for one reason or another; first, it 
was insisted that documentary evidence show that all funeral ex- 
penses were paid in full; then the Office wanted the boy’s travel 
orders. 

After visiting the various officials, it was learned the papers 
were in Denver; months passed, and they could not be found. 
Finally they were located in Washington, but the Accounting Office 
now says it will review the case to see if anything has been over- 
looked before authorizing payment. 

A rancher in the Deschutes area is farming. He has a spring on 
his property and long ago had his water rights protected. A New 
Deal agency came along and has diverted the rancher's water to 
dry land the new dealers are experimenting with. Appeals to 
bureaucrats have been futile. Now the rancher has to sue the 
Government to recover his own water. 

A farmer wants a rehabilitation loan so he can plant; time for 
planting is approaching but he can get no information. These 
are the sort of cases Congressmen are working on when called 
messenger boys. 


Tribute to Pedro Guevara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1938 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, we have heard today with 
profound sorrow of the death of our late colleague and 
friend, Pedro Guevara, who served in this body so long as 
Resident Commissioner from the Philippine Islands. s 

I know that every Member in this House of Representa- 
tives who had the privilege of serving with Pedro Guevara 
joins me in sending to the relatives in the Philippines and 
to the Commonwealth government of the Philippine Islands 
our deepest sympathy in this hour of their sad bereavement. 
In the passing on of Pedro Guevara the Philippine people 
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have lost a distinguished citizen and valuable servant and 
piy rios who live in the United States have lost a real 
end. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known “Don” Pedro Guevara, as he 
was fondly known by his colleagues here, for a long time. 
I first met him when we, as young men, served together years 
ago in the Philippine constabulary. After many years we 
met again on the floor of this body and renewed our old 
acquaintanceship. Our colleague during his 13 years of 
service in this body made many friends in this Nation’s 
Capital. It was my privilege to serve with him as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Insular Affairs and it was my 
privilege to know of his activities for his people in this House. 
Mr. Guevara made it his duty to become personally ac- 
quainted with most every Senator and every Representative 
in Congress, and it was his persistence in informing Members 
of conditions in the islands that so many of us took a real 
interest in the affairs of this insular possession. Mr. 
Guevara’s friendly nature, his pleasing personality, and his 
ability to make friends in this country won for his people 
many loyal supporters. 

Mr. Speaker, Pedro Guevara was a great Filipino patriot 
and a great friend of the United States. His last statement 
to me before leaving this country last year for Europe in- 
cluded a hope that the present friendly relations between the 
United States and the Philippines would never be broken. 
He loved American people and he loved his people in the 
Philippine Islands. Therefore his passing on brings much 
sorrow for many friends in this land and in his beloved 
islands. 

Mr. Speaker, the Filipino people have sent to this country 
many fine statesmen who have included His Excellency 
Manuel Quezon, who is now President of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth; the late Pedro Guevara, whose memory we honor 
today; Francisco Delgado, that great American-trained 
statesman who today is one of the leading legal authorities 
in the Philippine Islands, and others who equally served their 
people here. The task of these statesmen has been and it is 
today a tremendous one. Once the Filipino people and the 
American people fought against each other. We were 
enemies. Through the great American doctrine of freedom 
and equal rights of mankind, and through the efforts of these 
great Filipino representatives, we have become fast friends 
and neighbors. This road toward perpetual friendship, Mr. 
Speaker, has been a very rough one, one which has been 
strewn with great obstacles. These statesmen from those far- 
away islands have traveled many miles of land and sea to 
espouse the cause of their own people. Their task has not 
been all pleasant. Their great faith in American people and 
in the American principles with which we indoctrinated 
them, and their great loyalty and love for their own people 
won for them unusual cooperation from American repre- 
sentatives. 

The ability of these Filipino representatives have quickly 
captured the imagination of House and Senate Members and 
won for the Filipino people great respect in this country. So, 
following in the footsteps of Quezon, Guevara, Delgado, and 
other Filipino Commissioners, we have with us today the 
Honorable QUINTIN PaREDEs, who represents the Philippine 
Commonwealth government as Resident Commissioner here. 
He, too, is a Filipino statesman of high character and great 
ability. Heretofore we have had two Commissioners from 
those islands. Today the Honorable QUINTIN PAREDES is the 
lone representative here for those islands. His task is tre- 
mendous, but through the sessions of this Congress we have 
learned to respect his great ability, his serious sincerity of 
purpose, and his great desire to bring before us the innumera- 
ble problems which confront his countrymen today. I join 
with others, Mr. Speaker, in complimenting the people of the 
Philippine Islands in the type of statesmen they send to us. 
QUINTIN PareEves typifies the high statesmanship of the 
Philippines; and because of our sorrow today in the passing 
on of our beloved friend and colleague, Pedro Guevara, with 
whom we cooperated so long, I ask that the same cooperation 
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and friendly assistance be given to our present colleague, 
the Honorable QUINTIN PAREDES. I know that Pedro Guevara, 
were he to be here with us today, would be happy in the 
knowledge that the great task which he had to perform in 
this body is in good hands, and that his successor, QuINTIN 
PAREDES, is the Filipino statesman who will continue this 
great battle to complete a gigantic task for his beloved people 
in the Philippine Islands. 


Stop the Lynching of the New Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HENRY ELLENBOGEN, OF PITTSBURGH, 
JANUARY 3, 1938 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
following address, recently delivered over the radio, by Hon. 
Henry Ellenbogen, former Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I want to thank the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. for placing the facilities of its national chain of radio 
stations from coast to coast at my disposal for this broadcast. 

Today, at the beginning of a new session of Congress, our people 
are confused and bewildered, wondering if they are to go through 
another depression. There can be no doubt that we are in the 
midst of a serious economic disturbance. 

FLAWS IN OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

There must be some fundamental flaw in an economic system 
that swings periodically from cycles of deep depression to those of 
economic prosperity and back again into a recession. There must 
be some serious flaw in an economic system which gave us the 
height of prosperity in 1929 and the depth of depression in 1932. 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-six and the first half of 1937 found 
factories and mines operating at a high rate, only to take a tail spin 
in the second half of 1937. 

The suddenness of the change is exemplified by the steel indus- 
try, which was operating at a national average of over 80 percent 
of capacity in September 1937, only to drop to 20 percent of 
capacity in 4 short months. 

THE SITUATION IS SERIOUS 

The situation appears to be serious enough if viewed in the light 
of economics alone or if calculated only upon rates of production 
and indexes of industry. But the picture becomes more tragic if 
we think of the human elements involved—of the millions of 
breadwinners who are suddenly thrown out of employment and 
when we realize that thousands of these jobless will lose their 
homes, that hundreds of thousands must go on relief, and that 
for millions of them the future holds only gloom and despair. 

MALADJUSTMENT BETWEEN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 

I am convinced that there is a grave maladjustment between 
the capacity of this country to produce and between the effective 
purchasing power of our people. This maladjustment is at the 
root of all evils. It must be stamped out. 

This is the supreme problem which the Congress of the United 
States must face and solve. 

Our people still have a vivid recollection of the misery, the suf- 
fering, and the starvation which they endured during the last 
depression. There are signs that the American people will not 
willingly undergo a similar experience in. They are not willing 
to starve through another depression. ey are not willing to sit 
through another period of long and enforced idleness. 

I fear that neither our economic nor our political system would 
be able to survive the stress and strain of another long drawn-out 
depression. 

AN ATTEMPT TO SLASH WAGES AND DESTROY LABOR UNIONS 

There is now an attempt by some misguided industrialists to 
utilize the business decline to destroy labor unions, to reduce the 
standard of living of millions of American workmen, and to destroy 
the social objectives of the New Deal. I am certain that the labor 
unions will not stand idly by and see their organizations destroyed 
by a conspiracy of Fascist-minded industrialists. I predict that 
attempts to slash wages, destroy collective bargaining contracts, 
and undermine the vitality of the American labor movement will 
be met with a wave of strikes and labor disturbances. 
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SOME INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL OVERLORDS ARE SHOUTING: “LET'S 
LYNCH THE NEW DEAL” 


Some selfish and unsoclal industrial barons, smarting under the 
lash of public opinion, want to seize the opportunity of this busi- 
ness decline in a last desperate attempt to throw off some of the 
regulatory measures that were adopted to save the people from 
the effects of their selfishness. 

The New Deal stopped many abuses and shameful practices used 
by a small minority of business. It compelled malefactors of 
concentrated wealth to submit to the humane, social policies of 
the Roosevelt administration. A few industrial and financial over- 
lords, few in number but great in power, who are opposed to the 
Roosevelt administration, have set in motion a tremendous propa- 
ganda machine. Their slogan is: “Let’s lynch the New Deal.” 
But in spite of such propaganda, the American people will not 
stand for a lynching party of the New Deal. 


THE CHIEF PROBLEM—-LACK OF PURCHASING POWER 


The greatest single danger of our national safety and to our 
economic stability is the lack of purchasing power of more than 
one-third of our population. The only solution of this problem 
is to create purchasing power for these people. Such a solution 
is embodied in the wage and hour bill pending in the 


THE NATIONAL WAGE AND HOUR BILL 


We must realize, every one of us, that as as one-third of 
our population is permanently underpaid or y unemployed, 
we cannot have the market which can absorb the products of 
American industry. 

Because of lack of a market, even in 1929, at the peak of pros- 
perity, our industrial plants, taking the United States as a whole, 
were operating at only 80 percent of capacity. 


MAN-HOUR PRODUCTIVITY HAS GREATLY INCREASED 


Since 1929 man-hour productivity has increased by 20 percent. 
Therefore, if we want to go back to the level of employment that 
prevailed in 1929 we would have to produce 20 percent more goods 
and give 20 percent more services than we did in that year. 

If the present industrial facilities in the United States would 
operate at full capacity we could increase the standard of 7 
of every man, woman, and child in the United States by at le 
40 percent over and above what it was in the spring of 1937. 


THE WAGE AND HOUR BILL PROPOSES MODEST STANDARDS 


The wage and hour bill submitted by President Roosevelt, which 
is based upon the principles of the Ellenbogen textile bill, pro- 
posed to establish by national legislation a bottom below which no 
wage may fall and a ceiling above which hours of work may not 
rise. The standards proposed were modest enough; indeed, they 
were too modest. 

The administrative agency, to be established under the bill, 
was given the power to raise wages in underpaid industries up to 
40 cents per hour and to decrease the hours of labor in sweated 
industries down to 40 hours per week. That means power to estab- 
lish a wage of $16 a week or an income of $800 per year. There 
are now employers in the United States who pay as low as $5 
a week and some even less, There are industries which work 
their employees as long as 60 and 70 hours. 

The wage and hour bill is designed to abolish such unfair labor 
standards. The passage of this bill will enlarge the purchasing 
power of 6,000,000 people; will provide employment for one to two 
million jobless; will stabilize industry and create a sound basis 
for our system of industrial mass production. Moreover the pas- 
sage of this bill will lift the standard of living of 12,000,000 people, 
many of whom receive now starvation wages for excessively long 
working hours. This bill and the purchasing power which it will 
create are necessary for the survival of our industrial system of 
mass production and will assure a human existence to millions of 
underpaid and underprivileged workers. 

The passage of this bill will greatly reduce Federal and State 
expenditures for work relief and direct relief. It will be the great- 
est single step toward balancing the human budget and the 
financial budgets of the States and Nation. 


INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION TO THE SOUTH 


In New England, many textile villages which once vibrated with 
industrial activity are now deserted and desolate. Why? Because 
the textile plant was moved into the South where the 

tshop wages and work his employees excessively 
long hours. In the city of Philadelphia, and in many other large 
cities of the North, East, or West, we find abandoned plants or 
factories which have moved to the South, not because of natural 
advantages, not because of the southern climate, not because of a 
better supply of skilled labor, but only because in the South em- 
ployers are able to pay low wages and work their employees long 
hours. As these textile mills moved from the North to the South, 
they left behind stranded populations of entire villages and towns, 
people who had been skilled for generations in this work and who 
were thrown upon relief—a burden to the State and Nation. 

As a remedy for this disintegration of entire sections of our 
country, a national law has been proposed which will enforce mini- 
mum standards of hours and wages in the South as well as in the 
North, in the East as well as in the West. 
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Let us emphasize, however, that sweatshops, long hours, and 
low wages, are by no means confined to the South. No one section 
of this Nation has a monopoly on sweatshops and unfair labor 
conditions. 

THE FIGHT TO ABOLISH SLAVERY ALL OVER AGAIN 

The fight for the passage of a national bill, establishing minimum 
wages and maximum hours, is in essence the same as the fight for 
the abolition of slavery all over again. Before the Civil War, the 
North believed that it could not continue to use free labor and 
compete with slave labor in the South. The South, on the other 
hand, felt that it should continue to enjoy the competitive ad- 
vantage which slave labor gave it over paid labor in the North. 
The same is true today. The South enjoys a competitive advantage 
of a exploited labor as against decent standards in the 
North. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE WAGE AND HOUR BILL WILL HELP THE SOUTH 


History has proved that the abolition of slavery was the greatest 
boon to the progress of the South. I am confident that the aboli- 
tion of the sweatshop and the payment of fair wages and fair 
hours of work will be just as great a boon to the economic 
development of the South of today. 

It will create a home market for textile and for other industries 
and thus it will stimulate all industrial production in the South, 

Substandard wages degrade the worker and spell poverty for the 
whole community. Witness China with its coolie labor. Good 
wages elevate the worker and his family to a high standard of 
living and bring prosperity to the whole Commonwealth. 

Just as this Nation could not continue half slave, half free, so 
it cannot continue half sweatshop, half union shop. 


HIGHER WAGES, SHORTER HOURS, AND LABOR PRICES 


New technological inventions and scientific research increase 
the productivity of labor and lower the cost of production every 
year. This would permit an increase in wages and a decrease in 
working hours and, at the same time, a lowering of prices. Let 
me repeat—increased productivity of labor enables the paying of 
higher wages, the shortening of hours, and, at the same time, the 
lowering of prices. 

The slogan for economic progress for the United States should 
be higher wages, shorter hours, and lower prices. This is not only 
possible but absolutely necessary to bring about higher standards 
of living and to preserve the present economic system. 

TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


In the next 3 years improved machinery and improved plant 
facilities will probably displace between 100,000 and 125,000 workers 
in the steel industry. In the coal industry new equipment will 
probably displace 200,000 to 250,000 men in the next 10 years. 
The same technological unemployment will take place in every 
other industry. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM PLEDGES THE PASSAGE OF A WAGE AND 
HOUR BILL 

The passage of a national wage and hour bill is a partial solu- 
tion to these problems. 

The Democratic platform of 1936 declared in unmistakable lan- 
guage for the passage of a wage and hour bill. President Roose- 
velt is making a valiant fight for its enactment into law. How- 
ever, his efforts are obstructed by some members of his own party 
who hold to an unsound economic viewpoint of narrow section- 
alism and fail to recognize the benefits to the whole country, in- 
cluding their own section, which will result from the adoption of 
a national wage and hour bill. 

ALL DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMEN ARE PLEDGED TO THE WAGE AND HOUR 
BILL 


Roosevelt is trying to keep faith with the people. Democratic 
Members of Congress hailing from the South or North, the East 
or West, must also keep faith. 

If the Democratic Party is to give life to the legitimate hopes 
and aspirations of organized labor of the North, it cannot at the 
same time be the vehicle by which the Bourbons of the South 
perpetuated their injustices. It cannot serve the legitimate aims 
of labor and at the same time heed the voice of the sweatshop 
proprietor. 

REPUBLICANS AGAINST WAGE AND HOUR BILL 

The Republican Members of Congress, representing northern 
districts, voted against the wage and hour bill practically as a 
unit. This vote was a vote in favor of the moving of industries 
from the North, from their own congressional districts, to the 
South. It was a vote which betrayed the interests of their con- 
stituents. 

THE REACTIONARY FORCES COMBINE 

The reactionary forces in the House of Representatives com- 
bined to vote against the bill for minimum wages, for maximum 
hours, and for the abolition of child labor. Many of the southern 
Democrats, moved by motives of sectionalism, and the northern 
Republicans, moved by pure—or not so pure—political reasons, 
went into a huddle from which they emerged determined to kill 
a vital plank of the New Deal Democratic program. 

In that direction lies disaster to our economic and to our polit- 
ical system. 

In the passage of the wage and hour bill and in carrying for- 
ward the economic, social, and humanitarian principles of the 
New Deal lies hope for 120,000,000 Americans. 
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Home Owners’ Loan Corporation’s Answer to the 
Comptroller General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1938 


FROM HON. JOHN H. FAHEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION, TO HON. WILLIAM B. 
BANKHEAD, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, as I stated this morning, a 
letter addressed to the House, through the Speaker, from 
Hon. John H. Fahey, Chairman of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, was referred to the Committee on Expenditures, 
of which I am chairman. This letter answers the criticism 
directed at the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation by the Act- 
ing Comptroller General in his annual report. As the Acting 
Comptroller General’s report was given wide publicity, in 
keeping with requests by Members on both sides of the aisle, 
I am inserting the Chairman of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation’s reply in the Recorp. The letter follows: 


HOME Owners’ Loan CORPORATION, 
Washington, January 18, 1938. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, 


Speaker, House of tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: My attention has been called to the Annual 
Report of the Acting Comptroller General of the United States 
for the Fiscal Year 1937, and particularly to statements therein 
on pages 25, 26, 27, and 28, and the legislative recommendation 
on page 13. I write this letter to give you and Members of 
the Congress information as to our experience with the situation 
poau with. We will be glad to give you further facts if you 

esire. 

The person who drafted this report at the General Accounting 
Office, after referring to the correspondence between us and the 
irre Accounting Office, concludes, on page 27 of the report, 

at: 

“Such a statement can only be viewed as an acknowledgment of 
the unwillingness of the officials to provide adequate accounting 
records and to make a full and complete accounting for the 
funds of the Corporation.” 

We are satisfied that a proper examination of the record will 
convince any fair-minded person that we made diligent efforts 
for 2 years to arrive at accounting forms and procedures satis- 
factory to the General Accounting Office and that such forms and 
procedures proved to be impracticable for our use. In the per- 
formance of a large and important emergency task it became nec- 
essary for us to determine our own accounting forms and pro- 
cedures on a basis which would permit practical operation or to 
continue what appeared to be futile efforts to arrive at a con- 
clusion with the Comptroller General which would allow us to 
discharge the responsibility assigned to us by the Congress and the 
President. We were vested by law with authority to act, the grave 
difficulties affecting home ownership and the Nation’s finances 
called for action, and we chose to act. 

The plain facts are that in the early efforts of Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to establish proper accounting procedures and 
forms, we turned to the Comptroller General of the United States 
for assistance, believing that while the law did not require such 
course, it was the duty of the Comptroller General to assist us. 
On September 27, 1934, we wrote: 

“The board of directors and officers of this Corporation are pre- 
pared to cooperate with you to the fullest extent in the installation 
of the accounts and procedures prescribed by you.” 

We continued our efforts in good faith to establish a kind of 
procedure and forms satisfactory to the General Accounting Office 
and under which the work of the Corporation could be carried 
forward without unwarranted delay. On or about March 22, 1935, 
I was before the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
United States Senate and made substantially the statement quoted 
by the Comptroller General in his report on page 27, to the effect 
that we were engaged in efforts to establish accounting procedures 
and forms in accordance with Federal requirements. 

The members of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board are under 
a duty prescribed by law in the act passed by the Congress and 
approved by the President to administer the affairs of Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, and they are given full and adequate power 
and authority to perform their duty. The accounting forms and 
procedures prescribed by the Comptroller General of the United 
States were very carefully examined and long considered in an 
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effort to find a way to conduct the business of the Corporation and 
keep its accounts and records in accordance with that prescription. 
In spite of sincere and persistent efforts to adapt to our needs the 
forms and procedures proposed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States, we found them to be utterly impracticable and un- 
workable in the case of Home Owners’ Loan on, This 
conclusion was not arrived at lightly or with any lack of adequate 
consideration. It was reached only after the most extensive con- 
sultation with competent accountants and auditors as well as 
executives and practical men of business experience. Finally the 

ion was compelled to choose between an effort to comply 
with an unworkable plan or to devise its own accounting proce- 
dures and forms on a basis which would permit us to carry out the 
task assigned to us by the Congress ahd the President. We chose 
to do the latter. 

We became satisfied from our investigations that to attempt to 
administer the Corporation under the system devised by the Comp- 
troller General would result in a reckless waste of public funds and 
property. We were not willing to undertake to conduct a business 
of this character on any such basis, 

We have never at any time objected, but, on the other hand, we 
have invited the Comptroller General of the United States to 
make an audit of the affairs of the Corporation. We voluntarily 
requested the Comptroller General to assist us in providing a 
workable system of accounting forms and procedures and dis- 
continued the efforts only when it became clear that he would 
not adjust his plan so that our task could be performed, The 
Comptroller General has not made a post audit of all the affairs 
of the Corporation as we invited him to do, The report of the 
Comptroller General, at page 17, states that: 

“No accounts are rendered to his office by the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation.” 

This statement is incorrect. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is 
sending a monthly financial report and a report of administrative 
and general expense to the General Accounting Office regularly. 
In addition, we have stated to the Comptroller General in writing, 
as is shown in our letter quoted in his report, at page 26: 

“The Corporation is glad to make available to you at any rea- 
sonable times and places all its books and records for audit, and 
the Corporation make every reasonable effort to conduct its 
business in such a manner and to record its transactions so that 
the same may be properly audited.” 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding with reference to 
the procedures and forms ibed by the Comptroller General 
of the United States. It is evident that the Congress appreciates 
the difficulties in the situation from the fact that it set up in 
corporate form the War Finance Corporation, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and many 
other business tasks which become from time to time 
for the Government to perform. Congress gave these corpora- 
tions unusual powers and bilities because the problems 
with which they had to deal called for prompt decision and action 
and innumerable approvals of hundreds of thousands of vouchers 
and warrants as well as time consuming and costly procedures 
made action practically impossible. 

The budget of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, which for the 
current fiscal year is $1,140,000, is appropriated by the Congress and 
administered under the accounting forms and procedures pre- 
scribed by the Comptroller General. The administration of this 
particular budget is simple because nearly all of it is routine pay 
roll, It involves very few extr items, all of which are 
handled in Washington, and it is possible to administer it under 
the General Accounting Office system. We call attention to the 
fact, however, that even in this case it is necessary to maintain in 
our offices, in addition to the system of accounts prescribed by the 
Comptroller General, a different set of accounts to give us abso- 
lutely necessary operating information. 

Having tried for a long time to operate Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration and Federal Sayings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
under the Comptroller General's prescription and finding it abso- 
lutely impossible to comply and at the same time to do an efficient 
job, I feel it is proper to point out what seems to us to be the 
principal difficulties. : 

May I make it clear that the members of this Board and its staff 
do keep proper accounts and records and provide for a proper audit 

the same. 

The basic difficulty with the General Accounting Office arises 
from the fact that the system which that office insists upon results 
in administrative officials being afraid to incur expenses or pay out 
money except in the most routine transactions, such as pay roll, 
unless the incurring of the obligation and the payment of the 
money is preaudited and approved by the Comptroller General 
prior to administrative action. 

This course in a business such as that of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation means endless red tape, wholly unnecessary delays, and 
an inexcusable waste of money. The accountable warrants system 
provides for transfers of funds into a disbursement account. The 
funds drawn from such disbursement account are charged to the 
certifying officials and the disbursing officer personally, if, in the 
opinion of the Comptroller General, such funds are not properly 
expended. Honest men differ in their opinion as to the legality of 
expenditures, Even judges dissent from opinions of other judges. 
Therefore, the administrative official working on a small salary is 
not willing to expend money for miscellaneous items such as those 
incurred by Home Owners’ Loan Corporation when he may be 
obligated to pay the account himself if the decision of the Comp- 


troller General, and his decision alone, which is unreviewable, 


happens to be adverse. 
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Under a prescription of this character, administrative action, 
owing to the inevitable apprehension of certifying and disbursing 
officials, must wait until the Comptroller General has preaudited 
and approved it, with the result that the Comptroller General 
assumes the responsibility of management rather than auditing as 
intended by law. Such an undertaking as that of Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, with loans in nearly every county of the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, 
cannot be operated economically and efficiently on any such basis, 
To attempt to so conduct it would be reckless and without regard 
to the interests of the Government. It must be evident to every 
person having any knowledge of the dealings of the Corporation 
with more than 1,000,000 individual properties, any one of which 
may involve emergency expenditures on account of flood, depreda- 
tion, or any one of a great many causes, that its officials in the fleld 
will not be willing to incur expenditures at their personal risk 
without first submitting the proposition to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for approval, and that to submit such items for preaudit is 
entirely impracticable. 

It is too late to buy a tarpaulin to put over a partially burned 
property in San Francisco or Milwaukee after the transaction has 
been forwarded to Washington and several days of rain and snow 
have destroyed the value which might have been saved. If pay- 
ment in our reconditioning cases, which involve an average of only 
a little over $200 each, had to wait for technical legal lien clearance, 
final inspection, and the usual certifications, the small contractors 
with whom we deal would be compelled to charge us excessive 
prices, the utmost dissatisfaction would result and delays would 
occur which would cause immeasurable losses. The nature of the 
business is such that reasonable discretion must be exercised by 
administrative officials in Washington and in the field. If officials 
are put in a position so that they will not assume responsibility, 
delays and losses will occur which will destroy the effort to perform 
this task as the Government expects. 

Our attention has been called to the recommendation of the 
Comptroller General on page 13 of his 1937 report that legislation 
be enacted as follows: 

“All persons in the service of the United States, its corporate or 
other agencies, who by virtue of their official positions receive 
moneys of whatsoever character, which they are not authorized to 
retain as salary, pay, or emolument, shall account therefor directly 
to the Comptroller General of the United States under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe. 

“In the event that such accounting shall have been unduly de- 
layed or otherwise be unsatisfactory at the time of the receipt of a 
requisition for an advance of public money it shall be the duty of 
the Comptroller General of the United States to demand the rea- 
sons therefor and to withhold approval of the requisition if in his 
judgment the interests of the United States so require. 

“All laws and parts of laws, insofar as inconsistent or in conflict 
with the provisions of this section as here amended, are repealed.” 

This would appear to subject the Panama Railway, tne 
national banks, and many other corporate agencies of the United 
States to the administrative control of the General Accounting 
Office. There is no objection to any statute which will provide any 
proper audit; the objection is to placing the auditor in position to 
control administrative action. We question whether there is any 
sound basis for giving one individual authority to control all the 
administrative action of the Government in the manner such pro- 
vision would permit. 

It is impossible for one official to have sufficient knowledge of 
the administrative action in question to act intelligently and 
seme enough to permit efficient administration. The Comp- 

er General has not now, and we do not believe he will be 
provided with a sufficient force to enable him to exercise wisely 
the administrative authority which the recommended language 
would put within his power. 

We submit most seriously that administrative officials should 
carry their own responsibility and ought to be able to act. The 
Comptroller General of the United States should be limited to 
providing an audit of the accounts and records of the Government, 
and his authority ought not to be extended to the control of the 
administrative action. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is in the fifth year of its 
operation. During that time it has refinanced the mortgages of a 
million distressed home owners. With its loans totaling $3,093,- 
000,000, it has collected to November 30 last $402,000,000 in interest 
and $342,000,000 in principal repayments (total, $744,616,012), or 
86.6 percent of $859,687,517 total maturities of principal and inter- 
est due. Considering the nature of its operation, its delinquent 
collections are small. Barring violent economic changes or the 
imposition of hampering restrictions, there is the present prospect 
that the great task of the Corporation can be discharged with 
expedition and credit and without loss. $ 

Because it is our plain duty to inform Congress frankly as to 
the facts, we submit that, in our judgment, the Corporation can- 
not hope to maintain this present record and prospect if forced 
under the accounting procedures and forms as now prescribed by 
the Comptroller General of the United States. Our long experience 
in attempting to so operate convinces us that if Congress now 
requires operation as recommended by the Comptroller General 
of the United States in his report, the resulting waste and loss in 
this $3,000,000,000 operation will be most serious and will impose 
an unnecessary burden on the taxpayers of the country. 

Very truly yours, 
Jonn H. Faney, Chairman, 
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Aviation and the Value of Model Aeronautics to the 
Youth of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


Mr, KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, aviation is in the forefront 
of our national and international affairs. 

Abroad nations war-conscious are striving to outstrip the 
United States in the acquisition of superior airships, in the 
development of skilled personnel to build and operate their 
aircraft, and in the attainment of supremacy in both mili- 
tary and civil aviation. 

There is no unemployment in Germany because of the 
armament race in which it is engaged. The chief weapon 
of its program is the airplane. In Germany, as in Italy, as 
well as in France, the Government is not content with 
strengthening the air forces, both military and civil, but 
training of the youth in all phases of aviation is stressed. 

European countries are educating their school children in 
aviation and they have a coordinated program of aviation 
education which is lacking in the United States. In Japan 
and in China there is a realization of the importance of 
developing an air-minded nation through the medium of the 
schools. 

A few years ago I introduced in the Congress a bill to 
create a division of aviation in the office of the Commissioner 
of Education charging it with the responsibility of making 
the necessary field and other studies and of disseminating its 
findings and recommendations in such a manner as would 
best meet the needs of the schools and the educational re- 
quirements of the public. 

The information to be disseminated under my bill includes 
as its objectives (1) the broadening of the reader’s horizon 
with respect to progress made in aviation and its place in 
our commercial, industrial, and social life; (2) providing out- 
lines for suitable elementary academic background instruction 
for secondary schools in such subjects as aerodynamics and 
the theory of flight, the airplane and its engine, meteor- 
ology, and map reading; (3) furnishing information on 
model airplane building and modern airplane clubs in 
the public schools, and other organizations; (4) provid- 
ing data on occupational opportunities in aviation, in- 
cluding educational and training requirements, where 
training can be secured, and expense of such training; (5) 
supplying outlines and recommending programs for training 
in the various aviation industries, including information re- 
garding Federal aid; (6) mapping outlines for extension 
courses for those employed in some phase of aviation; 
(7) suggesting procedure for surveying aviation training 
needs in a region or locality; (8) indicating procedure for 
the improvement of aviation personnel by conference 
methods. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Education of 
the House, and the legislation is still there. It ought to be 
reported favorably, and Congress should enact it into law, 
so that a comprehensive program of education may be 
adopted. The Commissioner of Education should undertake 
the work with the aid of an advisory committee representing 
aviation education, aircraft manufacturing, commercial 
transportation, the Army, the Navy, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, United States Weather Bureau, the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, the National Aeronautic Association, the Junior Bird- 
men of America, and other aviation interests. 

Although no action has been officially taken upon such 
legislation, despite diligent effort and pleas upon my part, 
the matter has been the subject of consideration in other 
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quarters. The National Aeronautic Association, upon the 
occasion of the first aeronautic planning conference at 
Cleveland, Ohio, last week, approved a national aviation 
program with a view to the progressive development of the 
aviation industry and the attainment of an impregnable 
national defense. It covered the field of civilian and mili- 
tary flying, airport expansion, the matter of increased forces 
in the Army and Navy Air Corps, and, what is very, very 
important, a plan for the education of youth in the rudi- 
ments of aeronautics. 

The majority of those tirging it at the conference agreed 
that the educational program should be carried on as a part 
of the regular school curriculum wherever possible and that 
the pupil be carried through the processes gradually from 
the making of simple airplane models to the building and 
flying of gliders. Again, the Bureau of Air Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce of the United States is now 
contemplating as a part of its new Safety and Planning 
Division a section devoted to the advancement of aviation 
education curricula and methods of instruction. Colonel 
Johnson, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, recently advised 
me, however, that the small budget under which this Divi- 
sion is now operating prohibits any work of that character 
at present. 

When the Government awakes from its lethargy and 
adopts a plan for aviation education, the service should be 
lodged in the office of the Commissioner of Education in the 
Department of the Interior. An advisory body which will 
cooperate with the Office of Education I deem essential, but 
the program should function through a division of the Office 
of Education. 

The Office of Education can render a service to aviation 
education not possible by any other Government bureau 
for a number of reasons: 

First. The Office of Education has direct contact with the 
public schools of the country through the various State 
and local boards of education. 

Second. In certain types of educational matters the State 
and local boards of education look to the Office of Education 
for assistance. 

Third. All information given and assistance rendered by 
the Office of Education is done in consideration of princples 
of education through established educational agencies. 

Fourth. The Office of Educaton is definitely the educational 
agency of the Federal Government and as such is concerned 
with aviation as an educational matter and not with any 
consideration of regulation of air transport which is the 
function of the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

Fifth. The Office of Education receives a large amount of 
correspondence from schools asking for assistance in setting 
up aviation-education courses and to provide such informa- 
tion as will fit into educational programs in both elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Sixth. A service of this kind is a type for which the Office 
of Education was created. 

At a time when we are appropriating vast sums of money 
for new battleships and new armaments, including thou- 
sands of airplanes, we can well appropriate the small amount 
of money required to make possible aviation education in 
the United States. In any program of aviation education, 
model aeronautics must be included. Mr. Paul Edward 
Garber, of the United States National Museum,. has de- 
voted much of his rare ability to aviation, its history, its 
progress, and its problems, and at my request has prepared 
a very interesting article which he has entitled The Value 
of Model Aeronautics to the Youth of America.” Under 
leave of the House, I include this contribution from Mr. 
Garber, who, with me, is hopefully anticipating legislation 
at this session which will result in a program of aviation 
education for our youth: 

THE VALUE OF MODEL AERONAUTICS TO THE YOUTH OF AMERICA 
(By Paul Edward Garber, U. S. National Museum) 


Improvements in, transportation have been one of the greatest 
factors in advancing civilization. When man domesticated the 
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horse he added more strength and range to his activities. The 
advent of chariots, carriages, carts, wagons, each brought added 
power to man. Boats aided commerce, ships enabled man to 
broaden his knowledge, discover new lands. The locomotive 
spread the advantages of one locality to another, speeded de- 
liveries, and helped business. The automobile welded the country 
and city together, brought new fields of recreation, saved time, 
and enlarged cities. Today we have the airplane, reducing the 
journeys of days to hours, spanning oceans in a fraction of the 
time required by the swiftest of other carriers; in effect, shrinking 
the size of the earth. 

Aviation with every day is advancing both as a science and 
in its applications to human progress. Man of today can hardly 
picture the new civilization which lies ahead, made possible by 
this third dimension in travel. Its potentialities seem endless, 
its variations limitless. It has brought a new keenness to living, 
a new sense of great wonders around the corner. 

Everyone acknowledges the advantages brought by flight. Man's 
world has been improved, but happily, not only man’s estate 
but also that of youth, has benefited. Youth, however, is too 
carefree to concern himself at great length with such commercial 
terms as tons per air-mile but he delights in reducing the air- 
ways to the dimensions of his playground, to scale down the great 
aircraft industry to the size of his cellar workshop, to reenact 
the flights of the China Clipper through the performance of a 
model which he has built. We who hope for the betterment of 
the world, who realize that the boy of today is the man of 
tomorrow, can well be grateful that in our era there exists so 
fascinating, helpful, and developing a sport as building and flying 
model aircraft. 

No recreation is a better coordinator of hand and mind, no 
pastime brings greater pleasure. When our grandfathers, as little 
lads, were thrilled by the pony express, they probably bestrode a 
broomstick and cavorted about the barnyard. When our fathers 
were young and heard their elders speak of the great railroads and 
their westward reaching rails, they probably begged for a mechan- 
ical train and watched it trundle across the carpet. But when the 
lad of today hears about Lindbergh and Wiley Post, or mayhap 
actually sees Jimmy Doolittle or Dick Merrill, he can carry his 
keen interest in flying to his workbench, and there cut out ribs 
and spars, glue fabric to frames, carve propellers, watch the repro- 
duction of his hero’s plane grow from sticks and paper to wings 
and fuselage. Then he can stretch a rubber-band power plant 
from nose to tail, wind the propeller and fly it; fly it in the same 
air as the real planes go in, using the same principles of aerody- 
namics, obeying the same fundamentals of flight. 

One of the beauties of this sport is that it does not produce a 
one-track mind, for during the period in which the lad has been 
whitling away at the construction of his model he has also been 
avidly reading all he could find about the original plane and its 
pilot; he has been learning new words in the vocabulary of flight, 
computing to get the proper scale size for the parts of his model, 
his knowledge of geography has broadened as he followed the 
flights of his hero, his admiration of birds and his wonder at their 
soaring has stimulated his study of biology, he digests other events 
as he searches the paper for news of his aviator, there develops a 
sparkle to his eye, a tang to his speech, a purpose in his being. He 
is getting somewhere. 

As the youth continues to follow his hobby of model aeronautics, 
he wants to know more about the history of man’s conquest of the 
alr, and as he launches himself into this new phase of his hobby, 
he learns with keen delight that when building models he is 
following in the same footsteps as were trod by the great pioneers 
of flight. He learns that the real of aviation started 
with Sir George Cayley, of England, who, about 1810, realized 
that the balloons of that day which had been invented some 30 
years before and which for the first time enabled man to rise into 
the air, were in effect only floaters, just lazy things which went 
up because they were too light to stay down. Cayley reasoned that 
the real solution of flight would come from study of the birds and 
the making of dynamic flying devices. Some of Cayley’s first ex- 
periments were made with little flying tops, spinners which were 
twirled by the fingers and buzzed up 10 or 20 feet into the air. 
The young model maker probably will make several such whirligigs, 
just to do the same things that Cayley did. Then he will read 
on about Henson, also of England, who visualized the great aid 
which air commerce would bring to the Empire and who tried 
to o an aerial transit company but whose ambitious project 
failed to interest people of a hundred years ago, largely because 
Henson’s model of his “ariel” wouldn't fly. “Humph,” the lad will 
say, “I bet I could make a model like that which would fiy; it’s 
a pity Henson didn’t know what I know about models.” 

Next in this fascinating story he will learn about poor, pitiful 
Alphonse Penaud, a French lad who was also interested in flying 
models back in 1870. So successfully did Penaud progress that be- 
fore he was 21 he had developed successful forms of three types of 
heavier-than-air craft, namely, the ornithopter or wing flapper, 
the helicopter or upward spiral flyer, and the airplane, which he 
called a planaphore.“ Although Penaud's aircraft were just small 
models, they nevertheless demonstrated the principles of their re- 
spective types. It was Penaud who first employed twisted rubber 
bands as power for his models, Rubber is the universal form of 
power used by the model-making lads of today, although many of 
them graduate to using miniature gasoline engines. As the boy 
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reads he will learn that Penaud carried his ideas to so advanced 
a stage that he designed a man-carrying plane embodying many 
modern features, but he received little encouragement; in fact, he 
was ridiculed. Some time earlier he had injured his hip, and, fore- 
seeing only a life of disappointment and pain, he voluntarily ended 
his life before he was 30. 

What a lesson there is in that biography; how pitiful that this 
genius was discouraged; how necessary it is for us to help those 
who are progressive. The most sensible monument which might 
be erected to Penaud would be an award to encourage the youth 
of today in model aircraft building. 

As the young craftsman continues his study of man’s progress in 
aeronautics he will learn of other pioneer model makers—Dandrieux, 
Tatin, Pichancourt, D'Amecourt, Hargrave, all of whom tested their 
ideas with models. In fact, it was model airplanes which kept alive 
the thought that man might fly at a time when, for want of an 
engine, all other progress in aeronautics seemed to have arrived at 
an impassable barrier, Then the boy will read that Dr. Langley was 
another user of models. That great scientist made over a hundred 
paper- and cloth-covered models, powering them with rubber both 
in tension and torsion, 
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success. In his own words, that flight and those made with his 
model No. 6 in November of the same year, convinced him that “the 
great universal highway overhead is now soon to be opened.” 
great was the success of those unmanned models that they attracted 
the attention of the War Department officials. About that time the 
Spanish War was declared, and as a military project Langley was 
requested to undertake the construction of an aircraft four times as 
large as his models with the hope that it might carry a man and 
provide our Army with an aerial observer who could maneuver above 
the battle front. Langley patriotically consented. The work was 
financed by the War Department, but so difficult was the problem 
and so many were the intricate features to be overcome, that not 
until 1903, long after the war had ended, was the “Aerodrome,” as 
Langley called it, ready for test. On October 7 of that year it was 
catapulted into the air with Charles Manly at the controls, but a 
breakage occurred. It was and again tested December 8, 
1903, under rather unfavorable conditions, and again without suc- 
cess. Everyone began to ridicule the idea, Langley could not get 
more financial support, and he was forced to give up his experiments. 
Nine days after his second test the Wright brothers flew. 

In reading of the men who made the first flight the model maker 
will learn that the Wrights’ first interest in aeronautics was aroused 
also by a model aircraft about 1879, when their father, Bishop 
Milton Wright, brought home to them, as young boys, a toy heli- 
copter. They fascinatedly watched their father toss it into the air 
and followed its short darts about the room. From that first 
curiosity as to what made the model fiy, the Wrights pursued the 
subject of human flights to their great success on December 17, 
1903, at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

Many others who advanced man’s knowledge of the air, con- 
temporary with and following the Wright brothers, began as model 
fiyers—Bleriot, Lavasseur, Paulhan, Voisin, and Grahame-White, 
to name a few. Some of those who became famous pilots first ex- 
pressed their interest in aeronautics by making models. Many of 
the modern aircraft designers and manufacturers were model air- 
plane enthusiasts in their youth. There is no better way to start 
=e for a future in aeronautics than by building and flying 
models. 

The functions of the Government are many, but surely among 
the most important are the education of youth, encouragement of 
invention, stimulation of commerce, and provision for military de- 
fense. In fosterjng model aeronautics, the Government would pro- 
vide an important basic step in those functions. Installing model 
making and flying as a part of the public-school activities would 
not only stimulate manual training and sport but in addition 
would open a new path in other phases of the curriculum. Begin- 
ning in youth, our school children would gain indelible impressions 
of the theory and practice of aviation which would later be mani- 
fest in the aeronautic industry and on the airways, when these 
Juniors become adults. Aeronautics has become an indispensable 
part of our life, and its military applications are vast. Adequate 

on is the surest safeguard of The Government can 

help its citizens to protect themselves if it teaches them aero- 

nautics in their youth. The first medium for such instruction is 
the model airplane. 

The large volumes of correspondence which come daily to the 
several sections of our Government which include aeronautics, such 
as the Army and Navy, Bureau of Air Commerce, the Post Office 
Department, and the Smithsonian Institution, which houses the 
national aircraft collection, contain many requests from American 
youths for information about various phases of flying. The assist- 
ance rendered by these agencies is of real help to the growing gen- 
eration, but the volume of mail now received is but a fraction of 
that which would result, with consequent vast improvement to 
American aeronautics, if the Government would definitely recognize 
aeronautic instruction as a part of its operations. 
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HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION WITH HON. THEODORE F. GREEN, 
OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recor a round table 
discussion between the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], Miss Frances Farmer, Mr. Burgess Meredith, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Chester Allen Arthur at a dinner at the latter’s 
house in New York City, December 23, 1937. The discussion 
was broadcast over the Columbia network. 

There being no objection, the round table discussion was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Green. Now that we are at last talking seriously, doesn't 
it seem to you, somehow, during all this Christmas celebration as 
though we heard again the “Multitude of the Heavenly Host, 
praising God, and saying, ‘Glory to God in the highest and on 
earth peace to men of good will!“ Like the shepherds, we shall 
soon be celebrating in spirit the birth in the city of David of the 
founder of Christianity. Though we Christians have the most 
direct reason for this celebration, there are among our neighbors 
many whose religious beliefs and practices are as dear to them as 
ours are to us. They, too, may well join us in the celebration, 
because their freedom to worship God differently is based on 
Christ's teachings. We must not forget that we have no certainty 
at all of being free to practice our own religion unless we see to 
it that they are safe to practice theirs, or to practice none at 
all if that is their wish. Their freedom is our guaranty of freedom. 

Miss Farmer. Yes; the Prince of Peace was also a Jewish worker 
of Galilee. There can be no peace on earth without tolerance 
and respect for those with whom we disagree. I think those of 
us who are Christians have a right to call ourselves such just as 
long as we refrain from stirring up discord and strife. That's 
good Rhode Island doctrine, isn't it, Senator GREEN? 

Senator Green. Miss Farmer, that is a happy illustration. For 
that is what Roger Williams put in his book Soul Liberty, and put 
into practice in the early days of the town of Providence. It has 
since become the law of the land incorporated into the Constitu- 
tion of these United States and of every State in the Union. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Like all great principles which have widened man’s 
horizon, it did not remain confined to the place of its nativity. 

Senator GREEN. But we are apt to forget the sufferings he and 
others like him bore, before their ideas were accepted. At the 
outset, those who disagreed with Roger Williams and his com- 
panions, tried to suppress, and when unsuccessful expelled as dan- 
gerous fellows, Roger Williams and his companions, just as today 
some of those who are loudest in their praise of Americanism 
and democracy persecute and attempt to expel people with whom 
they do not agree. Such over-zealous people sometimes call them- 
selyes “vigilantes,” but whatever else they may be vigilant about, I 
am certain they are not vigilant about preserving liberty. 

Mr. MEREDITH. He was a great fellow, that Roger Williams, wasn't 
he? I learned about him from my first school teacher, who was a 
good Baptist and was rightly proud of him. Maybe she gave him 
too big a place in history, but I doubt it—not when one thinks of 
the courage of the man. That early Pilgrim and Puritan theocracy 
was something to buck up against, particularly in January. 
Imagine what it meant to receive a sentence of deportation—the 

judges of the time called it enlargement! —in the midst of a New 
England winter. Of course, he could have allowed sentence to be 
on him and be sent back to England where he came from. 

e’d be comfortable and safe there so long as he conformed. He 
chose the freedom of preaching what he believed to be true—and 
so hit off into the woods with six companions—and, well, we have 
the first amendment to our Constitution: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting the establishment of religion.” 

Miss FARMER. What got him into trouble with the authorities, 
Mr. Senator? 

Senator Green. Well, Miss Farmer, Williams had been in the 
Plymouth colony about 2 years—he was elder of the Plymouth 
Church you know—when there was talk in England of revoking 
the charter which gave Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth colony 
a considerable degree of independence and of making them crown 
colonies with a governor general. This was disturbing news to 
the colonists who were putting up a stiff argument to retain their 
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original charter. You can imagine how they felt when: Williams 
announced that the charter was illegal in any case because it 
failed to recognize the rights of the Indians. 

Mr. ARTHUR. Indians, did you say, Senator? 

Senator GREEN. Yes, Mr. Arthur; in this case it was Indians. 
Well, that more or less precipitated matters. Then Williams an- 
nounced his famous doctrine, which was considered absolute 
heresy—that the church and the state should be separated—that 
the authority of the state should concern itself with civil matters 
and not interfere in matters of conscience. Now, the point was 
that in the colonial government, church and state were one—in 
other words, as Mr. Meredith has pointed out, the state was a 
theocracy. So, Williams’ ideas were not only heretical, they were 
also seditious. 

Miss Farmer. That certainly brings it down to the present, 
doesn’t it, Senator? I wish history could be taught like that. If 
it were, I think we’d appreciate so much better the freedoms we 
have and naturally be more concerned with g and ex- 
tending them. Take this party here this evening—all of you feel 
safe in saying what you want—and I haven't the least bit of com- 
punction in disagreeing with any of you-— 

s Senator GREEN. Your prerogative under the Constitution, Miss 
armer. 

Miss Farmer. Anyway, here we all are, sitting here in safety; 
we don't have to go peering behind pictures to find out if there's 
a dictaphone planted; we're not whispering and looking over our 
shoulders, frightened to death whether or not we're going to be 

and clapped into jail because we are celebrating Christmas 
in our own way. 

Mr. MEREDITH. You're right, Frances. And we're not safe because 
the doors are closed and shutters barred. We're safe because those 
who framed our Constitution and developed our Constitution made 
it their particular business to see to it that we would be safe; we 
and those who come after us. How tragic it is that there are so 
few places left in the world where the same thing can be said. 

FARMER. Not even everywhere in this country, Burgess. 
There are places in our own country where you can’t have a party 
like this and be sure you won't be broken in on. Oh, not Christmas 
parties, true enough, but gatherings of people who come to talk 
over things that interest them—maybe their own personal prob- 
lems that other people feel they shouldn't talk over. The old, old 
struggle for freedom of conscience isn't over by any means. 

Senator GREEN. You're right, Miss Farmer, for freedom of con- 
science and for all other sorts of freedom, too. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Do you not think, Senator, that our vigilance 
must not be directed alone to preserving our liberties? Security 
to enjoy, without the means of enjoyment, is empty. We sit 
here not only safe in the freedom of our conscience but warm, 
and clothed, with food on the table. I know such talk is not 
customary at a festival time, but I should feel false to the spirit 
of Christmas if I did not think of the babies of America today, 
to whom no kings will come bearing gifts. Of the man who 
cannot say to the woman, “This is my love; wear it.” Of the 
father who cannot say to his child, “This is my love; handle it.” 
For these the day of gifts will go unmarked, a number upon a 
piece of paper! 

Senator Green. Mr. Meredith, in all parts of the country today 
these people will be looking about them and asking, “Why, why, 
in a land of plenty is there no cornucopia for us, no horn of 
plenty, to hang upon our Christmas tree! Whatever the exact 

may be, no one can deny that there has been a very 
great increase in wealth and also in the disparity between the 
very rich and the very poor. 

Almost all our attention has hitherto been given to the pro- 
duction of wealth and very little to its fair distribution. The 
great capitalists have overreached themselves in their ambition. 
They have not only by the application of economic laws but also 
by the manipulation of man-made laws added to their colossal 
fortunes. No one begrudges them their wealth except to the 
extent that it was accumulated at the expense of their fellow 
men. But now, if the game is to go on, the rules must be made 
fairer so as to give the ordinary consuming citizen a better 
chance. 

Efforts should be directed primarily to a modification of the 
capitalistic system rather than to efforts to restore this system 
and retain it unchanged. 

Mrs. ARTHUR. What sort of efforts can be made? What sort of 
modification have you in mind? I am sorry to ask you the two 
questions, but the answer to both are very important to all of us. 

Senator GREEN. It seems obvious to me, Mrs. Arthur, that we 
must try to modify the capitalistic system so that a larger propor- 
tion of the profits of labor goes to the laborer and a less propor- 
tion to the capitalist. The result of the present distribution is 
before us, and resulted in the last great depression. 

The manufacturer had to cease production, not because people 
did not want his goods, but because they could not afford to buy 
them. They had nomoney. There is a way of remedying the evil. 
That is somehow to get more money into the pockets of the masses 
of the people, the consuming public, so that they can buy. This 
creates a demand which the manufacturer can meet. Even if the 
share of the profits of the manufacturer is less, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that his total profits will be less. But even if it 
were less it would be better for him than the alternative which 
otherwise faces him. 
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Mrs, ARTHUR. That, Senator, I agree, is the basic problem; but 
the difficulties of doing it, unless all are willing to cooperate, are 
very great, are they not? 

Senator Green. I have a number of very. definite examples of 
how difficult it is. I have just come from a special session of 
Congress which was called to meet them. To begin with, experts 
were agreed at the beginning of this year that there were excel- 
lent opportunities for a large increase in building. 

They expected, in fact, that at least a billion dollars more would 
be spent in 1937 than in 1936. This expenditure would be cash, 
which meant that $3,000,000,000 would be added to the purchasing 
power of the Nation. 

People were ready to build and had the money to buy the ma- 
terials at the prices as they then were. The result, if this had 
actually taken place, would have been more employment, more 
prosperity. 

Mrs. ARTHUR. What prevented it? 

Senator Green. Just this Mrs. Arthur: The building-material 
people raised their prices. Those who had been prepared to buy 
found that they could not at the new prices, with the conse- 
quence that the whole promised building program was nipped in 
the bud. 

Mrs. ARTHUR. Does not that do violence to the theory that prices 
are simply the result of economic forces which cannot be con- 
trolled? 


Senator Green. That is a principle of a free market—that is, a 
market in which no business is powerful enough, in the sense of 
having reserves enough, to be able to keep their goods off the 
market. 

But the few great industries—steel, cement, building materials, 
automobile tires—represent such a concentration of wealth and 
power that they can hold their goods off the market so long and 
they can keep their prices so high that at times people cannot 
buy. 

N How far is the raise of wages responsible for the rise 
in prices, Senator GREEN? 

Senator Green. It cannot be charged to the raise of wages, and 
I give you an example. Steel wages were raised 10 percent. The 
price of steel has been raised 21 percent. Even if one includes 
with the raise of wages the increased cost of the materials which 
the steel companies have to buy and ascribes that increased cost 
entirely to the raise of wages in other industries, the result would 
justify at the most only a half of that tremendous raise. This 
policy on the part of the steel company acted like a boomerang. 
They are suffering from the results of their folly and 
of the common interest. The steel mills are now operating at 30 
percent, which, in plain language, means they are able to sell less 
than one-third of the steel they are able to manufacture. Thou- 
sands of steel workers are out of work, and the people from whom 
these steel workers would buy if they were working see the result 
when they look at the idle goods on their shelves. 

Miss Farmer, What are the consequences of this? 

Mr. MEREDITH. Oh, I think the consequences are clear enough 
to any one. Certainly one of them is that the Government will 
be obliged to continue its relief program and expansion of public 
works. Isn't that so, Senator? 

Senator Green. Yes; it may well be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to continue spending. 

Mrs. ARTHUR. Is there a limit to which the Government can go? 

Senator Green. Not so long as Government spending adds to 
the Nation’s income and the Nation’s wealth. In fact, at a 
senatorial committee hearing last June, in my cross-examination 
of Mr. Tom Girdiler, chairman of the board of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, he finally admitted that the Government should 
help “to the best of its ability to do so.” I can see no other 
logical conclusion to reach. If at the conclusion of this machine 
age, private industry cannot give sufficient employment, what 
are the men and women out of employment to do? They cannot 
earn anything; they have nothing. Shall we let them cry in 
vain not only for bread but for other necessaries they know our 
national resources could provide them with under competent 
economic management? Will they quietly starve and let their 
children starve with them? I do not believe it. It is the duty, 
and also it is to the interest of the Government representing 
all the people of this great country, to supply the deficiency. The 
greatest waste and the greatest extravagance is the waste of our 
human resources in unemployment. 

The necessity for the Government to engage in these activities 
is not the fault of the unemployed and is not the fault of the 
Government, which is in duty bound to give assistance. It is the 
fault of the people who brought about this situation—a situation 
from which the whole country is made to suffer and which is 
directly attributable, in my opinion, to a very small group of 
selfish big capitalists, Their talk of normalcy that you hear, boils 
down to se the controls for another tailspin in the 1929 
manner. In that disaster it was not they who suffered most. 
Their talk of lack of confidence is designed to confuse. What 
big business needs is not confidence, but customers—and they 
have chosen a course which, in its very nature, deprives them of 
customers. Every effort which would not do violence to the 
common good has been made to supply those customers. Every 
opportunity for cooperation has been offered. The Government of 
the people has extended the hand of fellowship, but the masters of 
men have looked the other way. 
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Miss Farmer. I personally very much doubt whether such people 
really believe in democracy or have faith in Lincoln’s common 
man. Don't you think, Senator, that they are really afraid at the 
prospects of change—of what this juster distribution of wealth, 
which you spoke of earlier, is going to cost them? 

Senator Green. Of course, that has much to do with it. We 
live in a changing world. It is always changing. Growth means 
change in character. means change in position. Life 
itself means constant change. Changelessness means death. Yet 
there have always been those who, while they recognize this fact 
and the necessity of in almost everything else cannot 
recognize the fact that there must also be change in our social, 
economic, and political institutions. They are not only unrecon- 
ciled but feel it their duty to fight to keep them changeless. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Precisely, Senator—and I think it is because of 
this fear of change, don’t you, that the effort is being made to 
alienate the worker on the farm from the worker in the town and 
to make the independent businessman believe that his interests 
lie in advancing this maneuver. 

Senator GREEN. Yes, Mr. Meredith, we see the results of this 
strategy all about us, a strategy which sets brother against brother, 
sect against sect, State against State, country against town, in a 
determination to prevent the great American community from 
protecting its collective interests. 

Miss Farmer. Oh, we in the theater feel the hand of these 
people, don’t we Burgess? I mean, of course, the censorship to 
which plays are subjected—and particularly motion-picture plays. 
The drama, if it is to have any kind of value as art at all, must 
reflect the opinions and conditions of its own day. Isn't it 
absurd that in many States it's impossible to show a movie in 
which there is a scene showing a strike? Why they 

Mr. MEREDITH. When you get talking about strikes 

Miss Farmer. Just a minute, Burgess. I am not talking about 
strikes—I am talking about the fact that scenes sh strikes 
cannot be shown in many places in America. And it’s as 
ridiculous not to be able to show scenes of strikes as it is not to 
be able to show automobile races, or the crowds going to vote, or 
the sailing of a great ship—or any of the other things that are 
part of the modern world—and the only reason that people, and 
by “people,” I mean that very small group that wants to remain 
in control of the channels of information—the only reason they 
won't let pictures of strikes be shown is that they want to keep 
the information back from the people so that the people will not 
be able to pass an intelligent opinion of whether a strike is 
justified or not; in other words, they want the people to accept 
their opinion of a strike and not form their own opinion. Now, 
that is not in the tradition of democracy, that is not in the 
tradition of America, and that is my objection, not that I sup- 
pee strikes or that I don't support strikes, but that I feel that 

want to be informed and everybody else ought to be informed 
on this very important subject; and I am not willing to surrender 
my right to form an independent judgment to anybody. 

Mr. Burcess. Speech! Speech! 

Miss Farmer. All right, call it a speech, but it’s awfully close and 
awfully vital to me—and it ought to be awfully close to everybody 
who loves America and her ways, because those who love America 
love her people—and those arguments which are put forward 
that such “scenes might incite people to violence” is an insult to 
the good sense and patience of Americans. Those who advance it 
might well quote Alexander Hamilton’s remark: “Your people, sir— 
it is a great beast.” 

Mr. MerEDITH. Of course, I agree with you, Frances * I 
don't think there’s any argument about that. Jefferson would be 
all with you—and so would Washington—and so would Lincoln— 
and so would any of the founding fathers. Washington started one 
of the first public schools, paying for it out of his own pocket in 
order that the people might have contact with knowledge. Those 
who have nothing to hide have nothing to fear from knowledge. 
It is only those who have some private little game to play that 
insist on ignorance. Such people are always with us and they 
have always opposed every advancement that democracy has made 
toward bringing nearer the promises of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness which, in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States are made to all Americans. 

Senator Green. I wonder if most of us realize how precious is 
the privilege of celebrating Christmas in a democracy? Some of 
you may have disagreed with what I have said, but there is one 
thing about which you and I cannot possibly disagree. I feel 
perfectly safe in saying what I will, whether you disagree or not. 
We would not bring disgrace upon our country by attempting to 
silence each other—or persecute each other. That is the test of 
whether one believes in democracy. That is the privilege of cele- 
brating Christmas in a democracy. 

I happen to have with me a very old prayer which is appropriate 
to what we have been discussing. It is from Queen Elizabeth's 
prayer book. Let me read it. “Thou, O Lord, provideth enough for 
all men with Thy most liberal and bounteous hand, but whereas 
Thy gifts are, in respect of Thy ess and free favor, made 
common to all men, we, through naughtiness, niggardship, and 
distrust, do make them private and peculiar. Correct Thou 
the thing which our iniquity hath put out of order, and let 
Thy goodness supply that which our niggardliness hath plucked 
away.” 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article by the very able 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], entitled “Too 
Many Taxes,” which appeared in Freehold, January 15, 1938, 
a magazine of real estate, news, and comment. This article 
refers to a resolution introduced by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania calling for the Presidential appointment of a Fed- 
eral Tax Commission to serve as a clearing house for the 
complicated problems of national, State, and local taxes. Re- 
cently word has come from the Treasury Department that 
this proposal does not conform to the President's plan in 
these matters. According to my information, the resolution 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania introduced was so 
broad in character as to permit a wide range of planning 
within it. Unquestionably special fields of taxation should 
be allocated to the States and local governments, while other 
fields are reserved for the Federal Government. It is my 
hope that the resolution offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will serve to bring some constructive action from 
the administration in this field. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA RECOMMENDS COMPLETE READJUST- 
MENT OF TAX STRUCTURE 


(By Senator James J. Davis, Republican, Pennsylvania) 


The entire system of American tax structures needs overhauling, 
due to much needless duplication and overlapping. Collection 
costs are excessive because too many agencies are in the field. 
Tax statistics reveal that local and State taxes are more burden- 
some than Federal, and with less available sources from which to 
draw. The burden is especially heavy in real-estate taxes, which 
are essentially the province of the local tax collector. With land 
values more or less fixed, with a greatly curtailed building pro- 
gram in recent years, with building costs rising, and prices gener- 
ally increased, the local real-estate owner is less able to pay taxes 
than he was 10 years ago, albeit he is required to pay far more 
than at that time. Only a reversal of these trends will bring 
ultimate relief, but I believe a complete readjustment of our tax 
structures will help to ease the burden. 

I have introduced a resolution in the Senate, which has been 
referred to the Senate Committee on Finance, calling for Presi- 
dential appointment of a Federal tax commission for the purpose 
of studying this problem. Special fields of taxation should be 
allocated to the States and local government, other fields reserved 
for the Federal Government. Too many cooks are now spoiling 
the broth. The American tax bill is the largest in the world. It 
is also the cause of a multitude of our current economic and 
social ills. I am not suggesting that taxes are an unwanted 
responsibility by the self-respecting citizen. My point is that the 
average citizen has a right to expect some degree of common sense 
administration in Government and a fair measure of return from 
tax expenditures. 

It is quite generally agreed that the conflicting systems of taxa- 
tion in the United States represent an extreme degree of economic 
disorder. Various State tax commissions of some 34 States are in 
existence. They have been working at the tax problem to some 
extent through interstate compacts as provided in the Constitution 
of the United States. These efforts need to be correlated with a 
Federal tax commission. I do not propose that such a commission 
shall be set up as a new bureaucracy, nor at large additional expense 
to taxpayers, nor to serve in an administrative capacity. Rather, I 
think, there is need for some central clearing house for tax policies, 
some agency possessing high reputation for business efficiency which 
will let the American people know what the various tax collecting 
agencies are doing and to suggest ways whereby tax structures can 
be simplified and geared to more practical use. If there is a general 
demand for this Federal tax commission, I believe the Senate 
Finance Committee will report it out favorably and there is no rea- 
son why Congress would not act affirmatively upon it. Nothing 
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holds back constructive action but the dead weight of custom and 
human inertia. 

Fully $12,000,000,000 are collected annually in taxes of all forms in 
the United States. Of this amount, $5,000,000,000 goes to Washing- 
ton; 48 States fight over $2,500,000,000; the rest is split 175,000 ways. 
In other words, more than half of our taxes are spent by State and 
local governments. Although I know the urgency of a balanced 
Budget for the Federal Government, I believe the problem of local 
anarchy in taxation is equally urgent. Well over 90 percent of all the 
tax money collected by all the 175,000 local government units comes 
from property taxes. Its annual yield is about $4,500,000,000, and 
about $4,300,000,000 of that goes to local tax units, the remainder 
finding its way into State treasuries. There is not enough tangible 
personal property, by comparison to real estate, to bring in much 
revenue, Because real estate cannot be moved away nor escape 
detection it carries the brunt of the local tax load. 

Tax reforms will come gradually. They will be resisted, but the 
burden must be taken off the backs of small home or farm owners. 
The man who wants to own a small home for himself and his family 
should be encouraged by government to do so. Probably we shall 
see an increase of personal income taxes. These should be collected 
by the Federal Government and prorated back to the States or bal- 
anced by giving the States exclusive right to collect inheritance or 
gift taxes. What the small home or farm owner puts into property 
should be lightly taxed and exempted from personal income tax. 
Some such plan should be adopted so that the home life of the 
Nation will not be sacrificed on the altar of taxation. 


Responsibilities of the United States as a World 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. POPE 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH, JANUARY 
20, 1938 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Txomas] 
before the Thirteenth Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War, at the Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C., Thurs- 
day, January 20, 1938. > 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am asked to discuss a constructive American foreign 
before a society whose name implies a scientific approach to the 
study of the cause and cure of war. 

The name of your committee definitely leaves the implication 
that you do not know the cause of war and that you have not 
discovered a cure. If such is the case you and I are in agree- 
ment. I do not believe that war has a single cause, nor do I believe 
that wars at a given time in different places necessarily have the 
same cause. I am sure that there is no panacea which will elimi- 
nate war overnight. If there are different kinds of war, there will 
be different causes, and that which will cure one will not cure all. 

Legally we have renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy, but there is not a government on earth that has attempted 
a constitution or other structure which eliminates the funda- 
mental concept of force. War in its final analysis, spoken of in 
international law as ultima ratio regum, is a national assertion of 
force. As national and local peace rest upon actual or implied 
force, international or world-wide peace, if the experience of man 
counts for aught, must rest upon the same principles. The real 
cure of war, therefore, must of necessity come from organization 
and as a result of planning. An understanding of governmental 
processes and their uses will be the key to a solution. 

If all government rests upon actual or implied force, we must 
discover tempering agencies to control the destructive possibilities 
of force and turn them into constructive uses. America has ac- 
cepted the tempering influences to be democracy and liberty. 
America has brought peace to its people through these influences; 
therefore from our standpoint a cure for war will be found in the 
development and extension of democratic processes. 

By that I do not mean that democracies cannot fight and have 
not fought—for they have. But when they fight the very form of 
their government changes because necessity brings to democracies 
a single will in action if not a single will in law. Thus peace and 
democracy in both a national and an international sense should go 
hand in hand. The single willed dictatorial state can ultimately 
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have no appeal excepting a military one and can express itself in 
no way except on the basis of might and in accordance with the 
principle of actual force. Democracy assumes a “live and let live” 
notion, an open expression of differences of opinion, a decision 
arrived at after discussion, and a give and take wherein the loser 
of a controversy measures his losses by comparison of values 
attained. 

America is democratic and her aim is peace. A democratic 
government is hard to establish. Peace is hard to maintain. In 
fact, it must never be forgotten that these two fundamental 
American governmental concepts are the hardest to attain that 
have yet been invented in man’s social and political experiences. 
Democracy is difficult because it is complex. The single-willed 
state is easy because it is simple. War, too, is easy because it is 
simple, while peace is difficult because it is complex. In war there 
is a single objective. In peace there are many objectives. Thus 
we see that in the task of setting up a peaceful democratic condi- 
tion in the world we are actually aiming higher than men have yet 
accomplished—higher than most even among the thoughtful have 
dared to dream. 

Our next task, if we are to get rhyme or reason out of this rather 
difficult approach to our theme tonight, is for us to discover just 
what democracy is. That, indeed, is hard. Persons generally use 
words such as “democracy,” “fascism,” “communism,” “humanity,” 
and “civilization” to make thinking easy and to cover sloppy logic, 
Democracy in America means the maintenance of government as 
conceived in our Constitution and as worked out by our people. 
In a governmental sense it means the functioning of the Executive, 
the Congress, and the courts in their proper spheres and the recog- 
nition of the rights of the States and the Nation in their spheres— 
a wholehearted respect for our Federal system. It means the 
protection of the individual, both by and through law and in its 
administration. It means respect for private property, the right to 
worship as one sees fit, permission to assemble, to discuss, to write, 
and to associate, as one feels inclined, and of late we have added 
the opportunity to learn and to earn. Then follows the willingness 
to see others enjoying these same rights, privileges, and oppor- 
tunities. 

Now, democracy in America, if it depends upon the functioning 
of the three branches of Government, never can be maintained if 
these branches, which constitute the American people’s agencies 
for the accomplishment of their will, are belittled. If we study 
our own country, we soon discover that if we are fearful of a single- 
willed state, then we shall not commend those in our national life 
who belittle the institutions which keep us from having a single- 
willed state. 

In my 30 years of study I have seldom seen a time when the 
press of our country has had a good word for the Congress of the 
United States, yet the maintenance of the Congress is, above all 
other things, the outstanding guaranty of our American democ- 
racy. If I live for another 30 years I am going to continue to see 
the same failure, for Congress is the policy-forming branch of 
our Government and representative one also. It is the people’s 
privilege and their duty to criticize their Representatives, but to 
belittle the representative institution is to injure democracy in 
America. We hear much today of a controlled press and selfish 
business. May I suggest that in your magazine and newspaper 
reading you note the subtle attacks upon this institution which 
actually does and will preserve our liberties? 

What do we mean by liberty? Li in an American con- 
stitutional sense is that freedom of individual initiative and action 
which is not curbed by law. Thus we have in our Constitution a 
recognition of the ideal that liberty shall be curbed only by 
governmental action and that government shall never destroy 
liberty and that democracy shall be preserved. The Constitution 
guarantees a republican form of government in all the States. In 
the preservation of democracy our Constitution acts positively. 
In protecting liberty it exerts a negative restraint. Democracy and 
liberty are the two tempering influences that keep force in its 
constructive sphere. 

Can we not see, therefore, why a dictator who has established 
his regime by force, and has maintained it by marching feet, 
belittles democracy and suggests that the flag of liberty be dragged 
through the mud? 

America’s restraint in handling the Pandy affair is reported in 
the Italian press as representing cowardice and fear: “They have 
shown that they are afraid.” America is not afraid; she is merely 
weighing values. Both America and England in their relations 
with states which have accepted the theory that might and the 
accomplished act are always respected have soberly held back and 
counted values. That is not weakness. That is strength. If the 
day ever comes after several weighings of values that force has to 
be resorted to, it will be mustered in such might as a result of a 
sense of outraged justice that those who called our good behavior 
weakness and our self-restraint fear may find themselves crushed 
by a power they had not dreamed of. One hundred twenty-five 
million people united in a righteous cause never can be weak. 
Only the foolish would attempt a test of such strength. 

I have attempted to find a cause of war by an analysis of gov- 
ernment. It now will be proper for me to attempt to think the 
peace problem through in the same way.. Just as in war we must 
look to history for the establishment of any general rule which 
seems to obtain in regard to war, so must we do so in regard to 
peace. But it is indeed harder to find the times and the places 
Ton our study when we attempt to solye from history the peace 
problem. 
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There is the Roman period in which a peaceful state, whenever 
there was one, was a forced peace. There is the great Han period 
in China, which, too, had a forced peace. When the Han period 
in China was at its height and the Roman Empire was largest, 
there was an almost universal rule throughout the world—China 
and Rome were then neighbors, two mighty empires resting upon 
the same fundamental theories of government. In the Middle 
Ages, when the Petrine theory dominated the thought of men, 
there was the concept of universal rule, and back of that concept 
the theory of universal peace maintained from Rome. In fact, 
there was no universal rule, or peace. There were isolated groups, 
strife, and continuously warring factions. 

Where, then, may we go for our study of processes? We 
may enter only the realm of theory. In addition to the period 
when the Petrine idea dominated Europe, we had the great Chou 
Period in China when peace was the aim and universal rule the 
the objective of all. It was only in theory that we found good 
government, for there was nothing but a condition of warring 
states, strife, death, and destruction in fact. Since Machiavelli’s 
time in Europe we have had periods of peace maintained by 
balances of power between nationalistically organized states, main- 
taining standing armies and navies in Europe, and we in America 
have echoed the same ideas. No period have we, except the 
various golden ages in certain national history where by isolation 
and control of population a sense of peace has been attained, to 
which we may turn as a true example of the way to peace and 
the cure for war. We have religious, ethical, and philosophical 
ideals to fall back on and have, too, that glorious conception of 
human behavior which is always deemed so weak but which is 
probably the strongest bond that social man has yet invented— 
that of pure sentiment. A sentimental desire for peace, or an 
abhorrence of war, if it could be made universal, would undoubt- 
edly be effective. 

Can sentiment do much toward building the responsibilities of 
the United States as a world power? If it can it must be a senti- 
ment built upon that one which has made us the Nation which 
we are today, for in the United States we have accomplished in 
the light of world history some most remarkable things. 

Our Federal system is stronger today than it has ever been and 
it is built upon the fundamental notion of peace. Our relations 
with our neighbor on our north, Canada, are in their final analysis 
purely sentimental. Thoughts of warring on Canada are as ab- 
horrent and as far removed from what is deemed a reality as an- 
other Civil War in the United States would be. After a hundred 
years of various of struggles in working out relationships 
with Central and South America, we have evolved a series of 
treaties which rest almost entirely upon a sentimental idea, namely, 
that all America is for the development and growth of democratic 
institutions. Our Monroe Doctrine, unilateral in its origin and 
unilateral in practice for the first hundred years of its develop- 
ment because of its unilateral idea, has been dependent upon us 
and us only for its preservation. Within the last year that idea 
has been expanded to include 21 American states, and the ac- 
ceptance of the sentiment behind the Monroe Doctrine is now 
muitilateral, No longer is the Monroe Doctrine our doctrine, it is 
the doctrine of all of the Americas! 

Thus, in spite of the fact that the world seems to be a world of 
strife and war, there is probably more genuine optimism toward 
the possibility of attaining a world built upon the peace idea 
than anyone has imagined. We have emphasized the fact that 
universal peace must rest upon democratic processes; and by uni- 
versal peace I do not mean a state of bliss. I mean an active, 
energetic world where differences exist, where ambitions and striv- 
ings still have a place, where differences of opinion may run ram- 
pant, where the cultures of the various nationalities shall con- 
tribute constructively to world progress instead of being used 
destructively for world chaos. States controlled by a single will 
cannot exist in a world of democracy and peaceful processes. For, 
note this: No matter how keen the nationalistic strivings of a dic- 
tator are, he justifies himself today on the score that he is doing 
something for the people, and the average man is taken into ac- 
count as he has never been before in the world’s history. That is 
surely a world gain, for all dictators today present themselves when 
they appeal to their people by claiming as their objectives those 
which are in their essence the fundamental aims of democracies, 
Then, too, nations must not be viewed only in a political sense. 
There are tremendous changes in a social sense, all of them for 
good if the advancement of man into a higher living standard, into 
an economic position free from individual worry, and into one 
which gives him more leisure, more chance to learn, and more 
chance to think, is desired. This is no time for statistics, but 
one single illustration in a statistical way will make my point, 
The growth and the development of the number of students of 
university grade throughout the world since 1913 is so startling 
that it can hardly be believed. In Czechoslovakia during the last 
20 years university students have increased in numbers by nearly 
150 percent; in Denmark and in France there are twice as many as 
there were in 1913; even in Germany there are 60 percent more; 
in Great Britain there are nearly twice as many; in Rumania 
there are six times as many; in Turkey there are more than twice 
as many; in the United States there are nearly three times as 
many; and in Yugoslavia there are about twice as many. I do not 
have the statistics for Russia or the Far East, but they, I am 
sure, will be very much more startling than are the above. 

Thus, when we observe what is taking place in the world today 
as a tremendously great social revolution, no one could possibly be 
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discouraged. Personally, I cannot conceive of a backward trend in 
democratic institutions, and therefore in peaceful institutions, 
when such mighty changes in an educational way, which is merely 
a barometer to other social change, are taking place. 

In the light of our own history the facts of social and economic 
change, of political experimentation, of the development of inter- 
national habits, all present reasons for optimism and accomplish- 
ment. Accomplishment of what, you ask. What is there in the 
world worth working for? What is this thing that so pleases us 
when we hear it referred to sometimes as the “abundant life”? 
Can there be an abundant life for the individual without an 
abundant life for the family or the group? Can there be a highest 
good for a nation without a highest good for the family of nations? 
What are the values that should concern us in attempting to 
answer the question about America’s responsibility as a world 
power? Responsibility for what? The world is with us. It has 
been here a long time. Civilization and culture seem, even if we 
personify them, to have moved on without plan and without con- 
cern for the consequences. Can we then take ourselves seriously 


stantly for the right. 
America, therefore, should be positive in each of her actions and 
relations with the world; not cocksure, for cocksureness is the 


do with the conduct of the foreign relations of my country you 
may rest assured that I would never ask another nation to do 


mental rule of democratic government, which is that that govern- 
ment speaks for the men, the women, and the children who con- 
stitute it; that as a government it is their agent and that it is the 
welfare of the men, the women, and the children which shall be 
that government's concern. Government, therefore, has no face 
to save. Government, therefore, has no honor in and of itself. 
Government, therefore, exists for the benefit of men, women, and 
children, and not for the benefit of itself. 

And therein, I must state, is the underlying difference between 
the Government of the United States and the governments of the 
rest of the world. Government in America must withstand con- 
stant opposition of its own people. It is always against itself, 
apparently, and therefore leaders of other nations have assumed us 
to be weak. But herein is our great strength. Government, then, 
in the United States is not an end in and of itself. The welfare of 
the people is its aim. How, then, can we promote this same aim 
in the governments of the earth? Only by making the welfare of 
the men, women, and children of the earth their individual and 
united objectives. International relationships with such an aim 
will become personal relationships. Personal relationships depend 
upon the morals of behavior. Can we develop moral behavior in 
international relationships? We can if we can maintain them our- 
selves, Upon what do our personal relationships depend? First, 
truth; second, faith in one another; and third, cooperative en- 
deavor. 

Apply the same rules to international relations, and when our 
Nation speaks, let the world know it speaks the truth and means 
exactly what it says. Our expression in an international sense is 
expressed in our treaties. There is no path to permanent peace if 
there is not respect for the spoken or written word. On this re- 

rests the continuation of law, both national and international. 
If no distinction is made between those nations which break their 
covenants and those which keep them, then there is the same chaos 
in international relations as there would be in personal relations 
if no distinction were made in our ordinary social and business 
affairs between those who break and those who keep their promises. 
Anarchy at home and anarchy abroad are produced by the same 
lack of respect and consideration. Therefore, our very existence 
on the basis which today we call good depends upon our ability 
to defend and insist upon treaty obligations. That is merely the 
extension of the democratic process to international affairs. On 
that principle our active peace policy and our first responsibility 
as a world power in the sisterhood of nations rest. 

Our Government's handling of the extremely tense situation in 
the Far East illustrates rather well what I mean by an active peace 


policy. Every move that we have made has been definite and, 
comparatively speaking, effective. We, of course, have to face the 
charge that we have not been able to stop certain things which 
we would like to see stopped, but we have been thoughtful enough, 
end our whole country is thoughtful enough, to have known that 
in times like these we should weigh values and test the conse- 
quences of our acts. War and the use of warlike agencies have 
brought to the minds of men a questioning attitude. That is a 
tremendous gain in and of itself. War at best is a clash between 
two rights, and no matter how we condemn one side we may rest 
assured that even the side condemned justifies itself before its own 
people and has its share of friends in the world. Our actions and 
our words should be in condemnation of the wrongdoer and of 
such a nature as not to injure the nation wronged. 

Our administration has used its discretion in the invocation of 
the Neutrality Act for the good of all concerned and for the cur- 
tailment of war in the world. Vast and terrible as the destruction 
of life and property has been in China, we have done nothing 
which would make such destruction more severe, but we have done 
much to keep it within its present limits, and its present limits 
should be thought of both in respect to time as well as place. 
The extension of the duration of war is even more costly and 
more destructive than the extension of its space. As it is, the 
suffering which will follow, even if peace should come tomorrow, 
will bring a loss of life 10 times as great in its wake from famine, 
flood, and horrors, effects of the disorganization of the little gov- 
ernment that existed in China. The last hundred years of expe- 
rience in the Far East has been a piling up of mistakes and 
blunders, some of them our own. I am happy beyond words to 
know that we are not only attempting 
mistakes and blunders but we are actually endeavoring to reduce 
their number. 

Our neutrality law is an expression of America’s condemnation 
of war. It is a further expression of the fact that America should 
in time of war stress her duties as a neutral, rather than force 
rights, when those rights have not been determined. The aim is to 
keep America out of wars which do not directly concern her. It is 
an advance toward better understanding. But the embargo and 
punitive provisions of the law are of such a nature in that they 
condemn both, or all, belligerents equally, that they cannot be 
invoked by us alone without doing great injustice to ourselves and 
a further injustice to the nation or nations wronged. The ideas 
of attempting to control or stop war by embargo or boycott are 
ideas completely valid if universally applied, but both invalid and 
ineffectively applied if used by one nation alone. We all know 
that in this day of mechanized war a nation which has no oil can 
wage no war. Therefore, if the whole world would see to it that 
Japan should receive no more oil she would have to stop fighting the 
moment her present supply ran out. But, for us to ship her no 
more oil, she would simply have to get it elsewhere and we would 
have done an unfriendly act for no purpose. Discretion must re- 
main with the administration in determining the time and manner 
of invocation or it may indirectly become an invitation to the will- 
ful wrongdoer. If it were ever used to prevent America from co- 
operating with other nations in maintaining law and order in the 
world, it might actually contribute to our own ultimate destruction. 

America, to be sure, wants no entangling political, offensive or 
defensive alliances—in fact, she has seen the evil of such alliances 
and would like to see their end in the world. America wants an 
Army and Navy large enough so that she can live in her own 
democratic and peaceful way without molestation from without. 
She wants to keep her nationals from becoming embroiled in the 
quarrels of others. She wants no person, no group of selfishly in- 
tended persons, leading her into war or atte’ to cause the 
loss, death, or destruction of our whole people for the advantage of 
any group or interest in our Nation. Because of these honest de- 
sires we have our neutrality law on the statute books, and as a 
reflection of these same, now Nation-wide, expressions of national 
will, we have such unwise ons as the Ludlow amendment, 
but America never intended, and never will intend, to make our 
declaration of policy an invitation to disorder, anarchy, aggression, 
and wrong-doing in the world. American moral sense and moral 
obligation are not dulled. America hates war, but she hates 
anarchy, broken pledges, willful disorder and useless killing, mass 
murder of women and children, worse. I repeat, we are trying to be 
thoughtful, to weigh values, to be honestly just, but if any Nation 
assumes these attitude to be weak let them know that it is the 
weakness of melted steel potentially able to be tempered with a 
hardness that none can withstand. That is not a threat. That is 
American history! 

An active, positive peace policy means the offering of cooperative 
interest and aid to every movement which will advance the stand- 
ard of living throughout the earth and security for the people of 
the earth. I do not advocate such an idea as this on the basis of 
humanitarianism, although I do not belittle such an idea. I 
advocate it on a basis of downright selfishness. The fruits from 
such stability and an increase in the standard of living would not 
only solve our own problem but we ourselves would likely be the 
greatest secondary beneficiaries. America, darling of the gods in 
so Many ways, becomes even more blessed if the world standards 
are increased. 

I am a strong believer in this country’s use of every permanent 
agency for peace and better world understanding that has been 
set up. We use practically every agency now, and we have gained 
benefits thereby. We still suffer from complexes in regard to the 
World Court and the Council and Assembly of the League of Na- 
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tions. These three great institutions have justified themselves in 
the minds of all present, so I will not take time to add words of 
praise for the things that they have done. I would, though, remind 
you of all the lost hope and the disappointment which would come 
to the hearts of all thoughtful persons the world over if these 
three great institutions should cease to exist. Some states have 
found that their cooperation with at least one of these institutions 
is incompatible. That may be quite as much a reflection upon the 
state that feels that way as upon the institution. 

I ask quite openly and frankly whether Germany, Italy, and 
Japan have gained in world respect as a result of their with- 
drawal. I ask quite frankly whether the actions of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan since their withdrawal from the League have 
been actions which have gained world applause. I ask also if 
there was not a tempering influence on these States both for their 
good and for the good of the whole world during their member- 
ship in the League of Nations. I have never lost faith in the 
possibilities of an effective, working, and successful League of 
Nations, and I hope that the day will come when America will 
feel inclined to cooperate wholeheartedly, but it will be a vital 
mistake on our part to become a member of the League without 
our people’s conversion to its possibilities of success. I say so 
primarily because this is America. The success of the League 
ultimately will depend upon the support which it receives from 
the public opinion of the people of those countries which are its 
members. The League of Nations rests upon the theory of demo- 
cratic institutions. The United States is a country in which demo- 
cratic institutions are operating. Therefore, the United States 
should take no action until it is convinced that the public 
opinion of our people will support such action. The opponents 
of America’s adherence to the League of Nations made their de- 
ductions from about the same type of logic as that which was 
displayed by the fathers of our country who were opposed to the 
ratification of the Constitution of the United States. That means 
I honor both for sincere beliefs that came quite naturally in 
each case. Those persons in 1786 and 1787 who felt that the 
Constitution of the United States was an end and not a beginning 
were justified in being frightened of its power. Those persons in 
our country who interpreted the League Covenant as an end in 
itself also were properly justified. But just as the Constitution 
of the United States is not an end but merely a beginning of a 
living organism, so the Covenant of the League of Nations is not 
an end. It does not, cannot, and could not freeze the status 
quo of 1919 if it were attempted. It is the dream which the 
League offers; it is the hope which it presents; it is the aspiration 
for the desire of nations which it keeps constantly before the people 
of the world, which makes it what it 18. 

The League of Nations. was a conscious step in an endeavor 
to create a break with the past and to build for the future. 
Those who brought it into existence assumed there was a changed 
attitude in the world. They took it for granted that the world 
was sick of war. If the world is not sick of war and if there 
is no changed attitude, the League has no reason for being. It 
will not work if the world is not ready for it. If our 
Thirteen American States did not really want a more perfect 
Union our Constitution would have been out of place. Say the 
League does not work because the world is not ready for it, and 
say our Constitution had not worked because we did not really 
want a Union. Under the circumstances, neither the League nor 
the Constitution should be condemned. There is a need for 
both in the world if we accept the theory of the possibility of 
people consciously working out an evolutionary march toward 
better days. 

The institutions which came into existence as a result of the 
setting up of the Covenant, just as the institutions which came 
into existence as a result of the setting up of the Constitution, 
are the things which tell us of the effectiveness of each instru- 
ment. I never could interpret the Constitution of the United 
States as a dead thing and I cannot separate today from the 
Constitution the Presidency, the Congress, and the courts. They 
are the living institutions which reflect that Constitution. The 
League organizations are the living institutions which reflect the 
Covenant. And as we have seen these institutions grow, develop, 
and work, we have found that probably at times they have not 
displayed all the wisdom in the world. Probably at times they 
have even made mistakes, but like our own Congress and our 
own Executive and our own courts, they have generally stood 
for the good of men and the good of the nations of the world, 
just as our institutions have stood for the good of the people of 
the United States. Therefore, the responsibilities of the United 
States to see to it that these great institutions for the good of the 
earth shall be continued should be part of our endeavor. 

I have already said that it is the aftermath of war that brings 
in the wake of war, and in its own wake, evils 10 times as great 
as war itself. That probably needs some explanation. The breach 
caused by our own Civil War was healed within a generation. The 
breach caused by the reconstruction period is with us yet. Need 
I use any further illustration? If I must, may I call attention to 
the fact that it was the misery and the poverty and the uncer- 
tainty of life in Germany and in Italy, the disappointment over 
a restrained ambition, and the ills which fell in the wake of the 
World War, which have caused the rise of the dictatorships in 
Germany and Italy. It is the aftermath of war which is respon- 
sible for conditions in China today and for the actions of Japan. 
Contrast, if you will, the theory of the League of Nations for the 
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care of international differences, with the spirit and the feelings 
behind the new alliances which have developed between dicta- 
torial states. One gives us hope, the other gives us despair. In 
the aftermath of the war, terrible as it seems to us today, there 
were, nevertheless, some bright spots when we make comparisons 
with times in the remote past. 

An element of trust and faith by no means perfect and by no 
means completely successful did come as a result of the existence 
of the League of Nations. In the light of history, think of this 
most remarkable of remarkable events: By 1926 Germany, the chief 
of the defeated states, was invited to, and accepted, membership 
in the League of Nations and a permanent seat in the Council of 
that body. Within 7 years after the signing of the peace treaty 
the former enemies were sitting on a League equality around the 
same table. American troops were out of Germany by 1923, 
British troops were out of Germany by 1926, and French forces, 
after a reentry, were out by 1930. Now listen to this: Federal 
troops were still in Louisiana sustaining the will of the Congress 
of the United States as late as 1877; British troops were still in 
the United States after our Revolutionary War as late as 1796. 

Our responsibility in the development of a constructive foreign 
policy in keeping with our position as a great world power can be 
strengthened both at home and abroad by cultivation of those 
habits of peace and the democratic processes which are related to 
law. The observance of law in an international sense, as the observ- 
ance of law in a national sense, is the surest known method for the 
preservation of the democratic processes. International law should 
be dignified whenever opportunity arises, not merely as a matter of 
pride but in the light of history we have learned that through legal 
processes reason has taken the place of emotion, and whenever 
reason can supplant emotion we have a fundamental for peace. 

As long as national constitutions rest upon force it would be 
unwise and extremely impractical to think of complete disarma- 
ment. We must realize the fact also that the standing armies and 
navies of the world have become national habits and customs, and 
that people have found honorable careers in them. Armies and 
navies today perform many tasks of a nonmilitary nature. It is in 
the enlargement of these tasks that new purposes can be put into 
the aims and the objectives of our great armies and navies. When 
once the destructive purposes of these great masses of men have 
been spent and cease to be used the constructive purposes for which 
they are used and can be used more fully can be turned into tre- 
mendously great economic and social assets for national growth and 
development. Our Army and our Navy today rest upon the theory 
of national defense and not offense. That is honestly a fact. Their 
use can be justified. Let us make the reasons for the Army and 
Navy more complex and thus we will not only build up these two 
great institutions but we will build up the character of our country. 
“In times of peace prepare for war“ is an age-old quotation. And 
I know there is running through your minds another quotation, 
“In times of war let us prepare for peace.” 

I have attempted to approach my subject in the spirit of optimism 
in spite of the pessimistic headlines in the newspapers. I, there- 
fore, have laid myself open to the smile of the cynic. I am told 
by all my friends whenever I make a speech that the nature of 
man is bad and that all that is the matter with me is that I 
fail to realize that fact because, they say, and my friends are 
nice to me, I am good myself and therefore I think other men 
are good. That is not a compliment. That is a backhanded sweep. 
But I take it, and I am happy in getting even a backhanded 
sweep. They are easier to dodge than a straight left. 

But I still do not believe that the nature of man is bad. There- 
fore, I leave you with this thought: To man has been left his 
own salvation. His greatest glory is probably that he is able to 
destroy himself. If he does he not only destroys himself but he 
loses an opportunity. If he does not, he may make something 
of himself and he may actually attain even a ater glory than 
that of being able to destroy himself by pullding a world of 
happy men, women, and children where even the thoughts of self 
or others’ destruction may be looked upon as a real loss instead 
of an aim or a purposeful accomplishment. 

What, then, are the responsibilities of the United States as a 
world power? They are identical with those she bears to herself. 
America’s relations to the rest of the world must be the same as 
those she owes her own people. If her national mission is to 
give her people liberty, and guarantee them democracy, her mission 
to the world is first to protect that democracy and liberty from 
outside destruction as she does from actual foes. Secondly, she 
must reflect those principles in dealing with the world, and in her 
relations with the world advance the cause of both in the earth. 
These must be done in keeping with their fundamental con- 
cepts. 

Democracy cannot be forced and liberty cannot be given to 
those who cannot live in accordance with their fundamental social 

stics of self-restraint, Therefore it would be a contra- 
diction of terms to assume that America had a mission to force 
her will or ideas anywhere. There is, though, inherent in the 
dual ideas of democracy and liberty, the duty so to act with our 
neighbors, and that means the world, that our actions shall reflect 
our national destiny, for that land which is blessed with the fruits 
of democracy and liberty can continue to be blessed only if it is 
willing to share these great blessings with others. For both de- 
mocracy and liberty rest upon the dual principle of living and 
letting live, This dual principle is both active and passive. If it 
is to be, it must continue to do. 
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HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JESSE H. JONES, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, JANUARY 8, 
1938, AT JACKSON DAY DINNER, DALLAS, TEX, 


Mr. HI. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recor an able address delivered by the Hon- 
orable Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, at the Jackson Day dinner at the 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex., on January 8, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I appreciate the honor have conferred upon me in your 
invitetion to address the 8 in my home State on the occasion 
of this Jackson Day celebration. 

Andrew Jackson is undoubtedly the most spectacular figure in 
the political history of our country, and I am sure that you do 
not expect me to tell you anything new about him. Many speeches 
are made on every Jackson Day dealing with his life, his character, 
and his service to his country, and biographers keep him constantly 
before us. 

I am glad we have these Jackson Day celebrations; they serve 
to keep alive ideals; and ideals, particularly spiritual ideals, are 
necessary for the continued development of people and country. 

On the 22d of Fe each year there is read in both Houses 
address of George Washington. 


President, but because that address is as vital today as it was when 
first delivered. It is everlasting in its import, and there is seldom 
a vacant seat on the floor of either House of Congress or in the 
galleries on these occasions. Washington was talking about the 
future of our country from an exceptional understanding of men 
and world affairs, wide experience in public life, and great fore- 
. Jackson was of a different type, but he, too, brought to the 
Presidency a broad experience, a good understanding of people, 
and fascinating. 

It is probable that if at every Jackson Day dinner each year the 
same speech were made about Jackson and the principles for 
which he fought, if it did the subject justice, it would have the 
same absorbing interest to those who eve with Jackson. Those 
principles are as alive today as they were in his day. 

The story of Andrew Jackson is always inspiring and always new, 
whether told in romantic eloquence or in a plain recital of facts. 
Every new book on Jackson brings out some new virtue, some 
new characteristic or incident in his life that makes it ever 
fascinating. 


In recalling the life and the time of Jackson, we are at once 
struck with the great dissimilarity of life in his day to that of our 
day, and yet we are also struck with the great similarity of the 
problems he faced and those that we face. The world changes and 
new social problems arise, but principles do not change. 

I was born and reared in Tennessee, about 40 miles from the 
Today it is less than 


t buggy 
And the automobile is only one of the many innovations 
which have conquered time and distance and made life easier, 
complex. We are an age of science and mechanism, 
a machine age that so multiplies our 13 as to require con- 
stant adjustment, and men do not having their lives and 


more 
Sometimes we talk ourselves into believing that conditions are 
. And, if I may venture the as- 
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sections out of all proportion to the true state of affairs nation- 
of a quiet, deliberative people, a people of poise, we 


news) as fast as they are published and the radio going, 
aiwace’ looking for something to happen. We are headline 
readers, 
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There have been many periods of depression since Jackson left 
the White House, and each one no doubt seemed worse than the 
one before, but when we stop to count the great progress each 
generation has made over the preceding one, in this hundred 
years, and that things now considered necessities were luxuries 
even a generation ago, we would be unworthy to complain. 

After 8 turbulent years in the White House, Jackson laid 
down the cares of the Presidency, March 4, 1837. To put it in 
terms of Texas history, it was just a little less than 10 months 
after Sam Houston had won the Battle of San Jacinto. He 
become President at the age of 62, climaxing a full life which 
had included a career of soldier that began when he was 13. 

Jackson had practiced law, assisted in framing the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Tennessee, served in the National House of 
Representatives during the term of President Washington and in 
the United States Senate during the term of John Adams. He 
had been Judge of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, had been 
commissioned a major general, and won his brilliant victory over 
the British at the Battle of New Orleans, January 8, 1815, and 
this day has been universally and appropriately adopted as Jackson 
Day. He had been Military Governor of the Territory of Florida, 
and again a United States Senator during the term of President 
Monroe. Between times he had been a farmer, had engaged in 
some violent controversy, and fought several duels. 

After the Battle of New Orleans, Jackson placed the city under 
martial law. A judge, in the course of his civil duties, attempted 
to resist this martial law and Jackson had him banished. When 
martial law was revoked, the judge fined Jackson $1,000 for con- 
tempt of court, no insignificant sum in those days. In 1844 
Congress voted to wipe out the New Orleans fine, returning the 
money to Jackson with interest. It came in handy because, due 
to his long public service and poor health in later life, his 
affairs were in none too good shape. 

No stronger or more dramatic character has ever occupied our 
political stage. When he felt the occasion required, he did not 
hesitate to defend his principles at the risk of his life. 

In the opinion of the well-to-do or ruling classes of his time, no 
man was so ill fitted to be the Nation’s Chief Magistrate as this 
seventh President of the United States, whose administration is 
a landmark in American history. It was urged against him that 
he was poorly educated, uncouth, had no national viewpoint, and 
was so quarrelsome as to temperamentally unfit him for the Pres- 
idency. Even some of his friendliest biographers say that when 
he became President, “Old Hickory” had no political principles, 
only political notions. It is true that he had little formal educa- 
tion, but, in my view, his political notions were sound political 
principles. 

In the of the movement for his first nomination for 
the Presidency, he was not a willing candidate. He was a cotton 
farmer, and cotton was cheap. He was hard put to meet the 
expenses of The Hermitage and to pursue the manner of life to 
which he was accustomed. He was not in the best of health. 
Certainly, Mrs. Jackson did not want him to be President. We 
find her writing to a niece: “I hope he may not be called again 
to the strife and empty honors of public place.” 

Yet he accepted the nomination given him by the State Legis- 
lature of Tennessee, obtained the largest number of votes in the 
electoral college in the 1824 election, but was denied the Presi- 
dency when no candidate received a clear majority. The election 
was thrown into the House of Representatives, and, due to a 
bargain between Henry Clay, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and John Quincy Adams, in which Clay agreed to support 
Adams for the Presidency if Adams would make him Secretary of 
State, Adams was chosen and Clay got his appointment. Jackson 
had received 99 electoral votes, Adams 84, and Crawford 37. 

Jackson was no reluctant candidate 4 years later. Convinced 
that he had been the people's choice in 1824 and that the people's 
will had been thwarted by a conspiracy, he watched with approval 
the efforts of such men as Martin Van Buren and our own Sam 
Houston, who cleverly conducted the campaign which brought 
about his nomination and triumphant election in 1828. 

Great grief came to him before his inauguration. His wife, 
Rachel Jackson, died just a few weeks after his election. 

Tennessee was then the West, and Jackson was the first west- 
erner to occupy the White House. He conducted the Presidency 
He believed this should be a 


He was not 
not reasonable ts. He was 
ploitation and fought to eliminate them. election was a threat 
to special privilege and his administration a constant warfare 

ainst it. 
“ee knew how to fight, and so did those who opposed him. They 
jeered at him. They called him a dictator. Cartoonists depicted 
him as “King Andrew the First.” He had a group of advisers known 
as his “kitchen cabinet,” who were called crazy radicals. One of 
them was a newspaper editor. Some of them held no public office. 

Jackson led the fight of the people for the right to live in freedom 
and security: He felt that the Nation must be protected not only 
from foreign foes but from foes within, and he drew the terms of 
battle with fearless candor. There had been little tranquility in 
Jackson's life before he entered the White House; there was none 
then. 

That he was an ardent follower of Thomas Jefferson both in 


po- 
litical principle and economic belief was quickly evident. His 
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critics have attempted to create the impression that he was a 
spoilsman, not in favor of civil service, but that contention has long 
since been disproved. He did remove from office some professional 
officeholders, giving the people a greater participation in govern- 
ment than they had before. 

His courage was never more clearly demonstrated than when he 
vetoed the recharter of the Bank of the United States at the height 
of his campaign for reelection in 1832, starting a battle that did not 
end until long after he had left the White House. The Bank of 
the United States exercised practically unlimited power in issuing 
money and had little Government control. It was short lived after 
Jackson's fight upon it and refusal to extend its charter. 

When his native State of South Carolina attempted to nullify 
the tariff law in 1832, it was a hard test for the weather-beaten 
old soldier, but, with face hard drawn, he issued an appeal to the 
people warning them of the consequences, and followed it by 
dispatching two warships to Charleston. To Jackson it meant 
disunion, and with him the Federal Union had to be preserved. 

Before the end of his second term Jackson had retired all of the 
public debt. His success in collecting European debts due this 
country, especially the French spoliation claims, was a handy 
contribution to this end. 

Although when Jackson went out of office in 1837 a depression 
that almost wrecked the administration of his chosen successor, 
Martin Van Buren, had set in, he nevertheless left the White House 
with his popularity undiminished. No man has ever left the 
Presidency with a greater measure of popular affection than Andrew 
Jackson. He had been the people's President and their champion. 
Society might have been shocked when he received Sam Houston 
in beaded buckskins and a blanket, but the people liked it. 

We Texans like Andrew Jackson, especially because of his friend- 
ship for Texas and Sam Houston. We like to think of Jackson in 
the White House in the dark days following the fall of the Alamo, 
with a map of Texas in his office, constantly seeking and studying 
reports of Houston's retreat toward San Jacinto. He had believed 
that Houston would fight at Buffalo Bayou, and how gloriously 
he did is the proudest page in our history. 

When Sam Houston wrote to Jackson of his victory at San 
Jacinto, Jackson congratulated him, writing as follows: “I hope 
there may be no delay or discord in organizing a stable govern- 
ment to make the best use of the independence you and your 
brave men have so bravely won. Subscriptions are being made in 
Tennessee and elsewhere to aid you; to which I need not say I 
have contributed to the extent of my means.” 

A little later Jackson was to see the man he had once hoped 
would be his successor in the White House the first elected presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas. 

On March 3, 1837, his last day in office, he appointed a diplo- 
matic representative of the United States to the Republic of Texas. 
The next day he rode down Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol 
with Martin Van Buren, his successor, saw him inaugurated, and 
turned his face to The Hermitage. 

Before leaving Washington, however, he wanted once more to 
visit with old friends at the O’Neale boarding house. One asked 
him about the future of Texas. He replied that would work 
itself out. Another about Oregon. He replied that if we were 
firm with England, that would also be satisfactorily settled. When 
asked about regrets, he replied that he was sorry he had been 
unable to shoot Henry Clay or to hang John C. Calhoun. He may 
not have meant the latter quite literally, but it serves to give a 
vivid picture of the man Jackson. 

Back at The Hermitage in the closing days of his life, the thoughts 
of the old soldier and statesman were all of Texas. His health 
broken and his private funds gone, he wrote long letters to Sam 
Houston and to influential friends in Washington seeking to bring 
about the annexation of Texas. He was finally assured that the 
joining of the Republic of Texas to the Union was but a matter of a 
few months. 

He died June 8, 1845, and Texas came into the sisterhood of States 
6 months later, December 29 of that year. 

I have said that there is a strange resemblance in the problems 
of Jackson’s time and those of today. In digressing to refer briefly 
to Jackson’s interest in Texas I have departed somewhat from the 
thread of the comparison. But Jackson's interest in Texas has 
always aroused my pride as I am sure it arouses the pride of all the 
people of our great State. 

Most American business in Jackson’s day was honest, as most 
business is honest today. But undue concentration of power in 
business inevitably leads to exploitation. That we must watch. 
I have said on many occasions that restraint in this regard is 
necessary—self-restraint and Government restraint. Power seldom 
knows self-restraint. We should remember that so-called big 
business has never given ground to government, or any other 
control, without first giving battle. We hear much criticism of 
government interfering with business, but if we analyze the criti- 
cism, we find that it originates with the more powerful and monopo- 
listic. 

In business and finance, as in life, little brother is inclined to 
follow big brother. The responsibility for public opinion, there- 
fore, lies largely with the men at the top. Many field marshals in 
business and finance have gotten so far away from the army—the 
man in the ranks—that they all too often forget his problems. 

There is criticism of President Roosevelt—unfriendly criticism— 
by a good many in business and finance, too many. Certainly 
everyone is entitled to his own opinion, and free speech is the 
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right of everyone, but all should subscribe to the President's 
desire to improve the living standard of those in the lower-income 
groups and to eliminate abuses by the greedy and unscrupulous, 
Neither of these problems is easily solved, but we should keep at 
them, even though we do not agree on the procedure. 

In his message to Congress when it convened January 3, the 
President stated that capital is essential, that reasonable earnings 
on capital are essential, and that the overwhelming majority of 
businessmen and bankers intend to be good citizens. He stated 
that only a small minority have engaged in practices that are dis- 
honest or definitely harmful to society. He stated further that the 
enumeration of certain abuses does not mean that business as a 
whole is guilty of them. He stated that in the case of labor, as 
in the case of capital, misrepresentation of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is deception which will not long 
deceive. In both cases Government seeks cooperation. In every 
case power and responsibility must go hand in hand. 

Organization genius with modern communication and transpor- 
tation tend more easily to create monopolies, and some of our re- 
quirements must be provided through monopolies. One of our 
problems is to determine what of our wants should be provided by 
monopolies and how they can best be regulated. 

Our public-service institutions are natural monopolies—the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, light, power, and local transportation. These 
all operate under franchise granted by public authority, and any 
business that requires a public franchise should be supervised and 
regulated by the authority that grants the franchise, and undue 
profits should not be allowed nor expected. The greed and meth- 
ods of some operators in these fields arouse public resentment, and 
it is this kind of offense against society that encourages or brings 
about Government ownership of public utilities. The industry 
would do well to do its own house cleaning, and this admonition 
is not confined to utilities alone. Fears and forebodings are being 
freely expressed by some who speak for the electric-utility industry, 
who view with great alarm development by the Federal Govern- 
ment of natural power resources through the construction of dams. 

Notwithstanding the power produced by these dams and the 
operations of the Federal Power Commission, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and the action of Congress in its effort to 
correct abuses, the year ending June 30, 1937, was one of the most 
profitable years the electric industry has ever had. 

These Government projects are producing less than 10 percent 
of the power consumed in the country, and when the additional 
dams now authorized are completed this ratio will hardly be ex- 
ceeded if private utilities expand to meet the increased demand. 

The Federal Government, as well as State and local govern- 
ments expect their utilities to make a fair profit; but concealed 
and multiplied profits, through mazes of holding companies, 
should be forever outlawed; and if civil statutes cannot be made 
effective in preventing these impositions upon society more 
severe methods should be employed. 

Woodrow Wilson, in a speech before the American Bankers 
Association in 1908, said that it is the part even of selfish calcula- 
tion to know that no interest can hurt the country as a whole 
and serve itself. Public utilities are not the only offenders that 
abuse their monopoly, but they are probably the worst. Some of 
these operating under a franchise are more powerful than the 
Government authority which grants the franchise. If your tele- 
phone bill, electric-light bill, or gas bill is not paid promptly, 
your service is cut off. If you do not pay your taxes promptly, 
the taxing authority can only charge you interest and assess a 
small penalty, and these are not always enforced. \ 

I am not against business. In fact I have been in business for 
more than 40 years, and speak as one in business. I am against 
exploitation by business. 

I repeat statements made in other speeches that this is a 
country of business, and that every one of us, including Govern- 
ment, is in business or dependent upon business, which means 
that business must make money. The billions that the Govern- 
ment has spent to aid in recovery in the past 5 years are but a 
drop in the bucket compared to what business normally spends. 

We have just emerged from one of the worst periods economically 
that our country has ever experienced, and due to some nonunder- 
standable reason, fear has taken hold of us again and unemploy- 
ment has increased. Men cannot live and support their families 
without work at fair wages, and, like it or not, business and industry 
must provide that work. If it fails to do so directly, then the 
Government must do it and add the cost to our taxes. 

I have said repeatedly in recent months that I can see no reason 
for a serious or prolonged set-back in business, and I repeat that 
statement here. It seems assured that tax laws about which there 
has been so much complaint will soon be modified by Congress, and 
I am convinced that the modification will be satisfactory to business. 
Railroads undoubtedly will soon resume purchases and put people 
back to work. We already have evidence that the motor industry is 
reemploying. There are no financial institutions in difficulty. It 
seems reasonable to expect improvement in conditions generally. 

In closing I should like to counsel sympathetic cooperation be- 
tween business and government, that we have faith in our country, 
in our Government, and in one another, and that each of us do our 
full share in supporting our Government, remembering that govern- 
ment is what we make it. If we do not take an interest in govern- 
ment, others will, and we will have no right to complain about it. 

Again let me tell you that I appreciate your invitation to partici- 
pate in this Jackson Day celebration. I admire him extravagantly 
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along with Sam Houston, Without Jackson we might not have had 
Sam Houston in Texas, and the whole history of Texas and the 
United States might have been different. Long live the memories 
of these two great men. May their statures ever grow. 


Tribute to the Late Judge C. C. Dickinson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


ARTICLE IN THE CLINTON (MO.) DAILY DEMOCRAT, JANUARY 
14, 1938 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on January 14 there died at 
Clinton, Mo., Judge C. C. Dickinson, for nearly a quarter 
of a century an able and distinguished Member of the House 
of Representatives from Missouri. I think the Vice President 
and many other Senators who knew Judge Dickinson will 
join me in expressing the opinion that he was one of the 
ablest, most conscientious, and best beloved Members of the 
House of Representatives. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Record a tribute to Judge Dick- 
inson appearing in the Clinton Daily Democrat. 

There being no objection, the tribute was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Clinton (Mo.) Daily Democrat, January 14, 1938] 
THE END CAME—JUDGE DICKINSON PASSES AFTER LONG ILLNESS 

Judge C. C. Dickinson, for many years Representative from the 
Sixth District of Missouri in , and often alluded to as the 
“Grand Old Man of the Sixth District” is dead. 

After months of gradually failing health and a confinement in 
his home for many weeks past, he breathed his last in his home 
on South Second Street, Friday morning at 11: 30. 

Judge Dickinson's fatal illness can be traced to a very severe 
attack of influenza which he suffered a year ago and which left 
him greatly weakened. However, his indomitable spirit arose 
above bodily failing and it was his wont to go to his office every 
morning, although once there he rested on a couch most of the 
time, reading the newspapers, digesting the news of the day with 
his clear and accurate analysis of the underlying conditions of 
matters governmental and greeting his many visitors every day 
with his old time southern courtesy and chivalrous kindness. 

‘With the advent of the colder weather of winter, he was impelled 
to stay at home in the hope of resisting the unfavorable atmos- 
pheric conditions. However, the hope was a vain one, for he grew 
steadily weaker, as was evident to the few relatives who were per- 
mitted from time to time to see him. 

Thursday he was worse, and on Friday morning it was known 
that the end was near at hand, Lelia Dickinson, the younger 
daughter, was here from St. Louis, and has been at her father’s 
bedside almost constantly since his illness. Seddon, the son, 
reached here from Dallas, Tex., shortly before the end. The elder 
daughter, Mrs. E. P. Lamkin, was on her way from Maryville at 
the time of the death, 

Loyd Collins, well-known Henry County historian has con- 
tributed the following appreciative sketch of Judge Dickinson, 
gathered from his volume of assembled historical material and 
from his close personal friendship: 

“He has gone to his reward. His place in the hereafter is 
assured. He acted well his part in life. His established character 
and great record of deeds well done entitle him not only to live in 
the fond and endearing memory of all men but to a home of 
happiness in the great eternity beyond.” 

Thus, Congressman Dickinson has quietly made a peaceful exit 
from the uneven stage of human activity to that golden shore 
where is found “that house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

The above quotation, taken from the address which Mr. Dickin- 
son made in Congress in memory of the life and work of Champ 
Clark, might well be applied to himself. 

Judge Dickinson never be “dead” in the sense which the 
word usually conveys; for “to live in hearts we leave behind is not 
to die.” 

Missouri’s hall of fame is filled with the names of many noted 
and illustrious statesmen—men who have achieved distinction, men 
who have served with an unselfish, spirit of devotion to the cause 
of democracy; but none held a deeper affection in the hearts and 
the lives of the many people who knew him than the much beloved 
O. C. Dickinson, 


Industrious, conscientious, courteous, courageous, and honest, he 
climbed to heights of eminence in the State and Nation; but, above 
all he treasured his enthroned place in the hearts of his countless 
friends and neighbors, He will be remembered in the annals of our 
State history as a great party leader and constructive statesman, 
along with such names as Cockrell, Vest, De Armond, William J. 
Stone, and Champ Clark; but in our community he will be remem- 
bered for his neighborly spirit, for his priceless virtues as a Christian 
gentleman, and for his many kindnesses. It is true that we will al- 
ways give him a prominent place as an outstanding lawyer, p 
leader, and statesman in the Sixth Congressional District, whi 
he served so long, so faithfully, and so well; but more than that 
we will always recall the philosophy and principles by which he 
directed and lived his life, which make any person great, be he 
prince or pauper. 

His was a life placed upon the altar of public service, and with 
the passing of the years the energy of his youth only ripened and 
broadened with the wisdom of age. For down the western slope 
of life he lived an active life even until he reached the very 
“twilight upon the trail.” 

It may be truly said of him as was said of the Apostle Paul 
in the pages of Biblical history, “Well done thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” 

Clement Cabell Dickinson was a native of the South. He was 
born in Prince Edward County, Va., December 6, 1849. He was 
a member of an honored pioneer family. His parents, Asa Depuy 
and Sally C. (Irvine) Dickinson were prominent in the history of 
Virginia. His father, Asa Depuy Dickinson, was a native of the 
State, and an eminent Democrat, who served in the State senate 
for many years, and at the time of his death was one of the dis- 
tinguished supreme court judges of Virginia. He was an honored 
and esteemed lawyer. 

O. C. Dickinson spent his boyhood days in Virginia. As a lad 
of 12 it was his privilege to see Jefferson Davis inaugurated as 
President of the Southern Confederacy and to hear him deliver 
his 86 ble inaugural address on the capitol grounds in Rich- 
mond, Va. 

He received his education in the schools of Virginia and was 


years teaching profession. From 
1869 to 1872 he taught school in his native State of Virginia and 
in Kentucky. 


youth 
follow in the footsteps of his father were realized in 1875 when 
he was admitted to the Missouri bar. 

When Mr. Dickinson first came to Clinton, the town was then 
a small village upon the western prairies. He has seen our State 
and county develop into a great center of commerce and industry, 
and he has had a prominent part in the promotion of this de- 
velopment through his services in the Missouri State Legislature 
and our National Congress at Washington, D. C. 

In the fall of 1876 Mr. Dickinson was elected prosecuting attor- 
ney of Henry County, which office he held with signal ability and 
success for three successive terms of 2 years each. 

A history of Henry and St. Clair Counties, Mo., published in 
1883, has the following to say relative to Mr. Dickinson as an 
early attorney at law: 

“As a lawyer he is a pleasant speaker and full of brilliant ideas 
and sound logic and he has proved himself a successful prac- 
titioner.” 

He was honored in 1896 by being chosen as a Presidential elector, 
and in 1900 he was elected to the Missouri House of Representa- 
tives and served one term of 2 years as county representative from 
Henry County in the forty-first general assembly. In 1902 he was 
elected to the State Senate of Missouri and served one term of 
4 years as senator from the sixteenth senatorial district. He was 
also city attorney of Clinton for one term. 

The Governor of Missouri, in 1907, appointed Mr. Dickinson as 
a member of the board of regents of the State normal at War- 
rensburg, Mo., for a term of 6 years, a position which he filled in 
a most conscientious manner, 

Mr. Dickinson was first elected to Congress from the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Missouri at a special election held on Febru- 
ary 1, 1910, to fill the unexpired term of the Honorable David A. 
De Armond, who had met with accidental death. He was elected 
in one of the most notable special elections ever held in our 
county. The issues upon which it was fought were the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill, the endorsement of the administration of Presi- 
dent Taft, and the “Cannonism issue,” in connection with the 
control of the National House of Representatives. This fierceiy 
fought contest attracted the attention of the entire United States, 
and the election of Mr. Dickinson was a distinct and epochal 
victory for the Democratic Party. He took his seat in Congress 
February 7, 1910. 

He served in Congress for more than 2 decades. Shortly after 
he took his seat his ability and statesmanship were at once recog- 
nized, and in the Clinton Democrat of June 5, 1913, we read the 
following news item: 

“Congressman C. C, Dickinson was on Monday, by the unani- 
mous vote of the Democratic caucus, elected to the membership of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, the most important 
of all the committees.” 
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He served as a member of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the National House of Representatives for 17 years, which, accord- 
ing to the records, is the longest period of time that any Mis- 
sourian has ever served upon this particular committee. 

Congressman Dickinson was elected to the Sixty-second, Sixty- 
third, Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth, Sixty-sixth, 5 Sixty- 
ninth, Seventieth, Seventy-second, and Seventy-third Congresses, 
serving as Congressman from the Sixth Congressional District of 
Missouri for 22 years. 

In 1923 he was chosen chairman of the Missouri delegation in 
Congress. His record was clean, honest, and honorable at all times. 

In looking over numerous files of newspapers of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, we find many tributes accorded to Mr. Dickinson by the 
press. They are too numerous to reproduce, but we mention just 
a few at random as illustrative of the high esteem in which this 
beloved man was held: 

The Stockton Journal, in an issue of several years ago, said: 

“He is always at his post of duty and ready to render prompt 
service to any of his constituents regardless of politics or rank or 
station in life.” 

The Harrisonville Democrat (1922) said of him: 

“In his quiet way, with the exception of the late Champ Clark, 
no Representative in the House, no man since the passing of David 
A. De Armond has exercised a stronger and more wholesome influ- 
ence among the entire Missouri delegation than has Judge Dick- 
inson.” 

The Mount Washington News, published in a Kansas City suburb, 
a few years ago, contained the following comment about Mr. 
Dickinson: 

“He has made his district a most able, honest, and faithful 
servant, always prompt to respond to every call and every wish of 
his constituents, irrespective of party. He has rendered invaluable 
service to his district, State, and Government.” 

The Kansas City Democrat several years ago thus referred to him: 

“His untiring industry and uniform courtesy, the high esteem 
in which he is held in Congress, and the faithfulness with which 
he has served his old Sixth District recommends him to favorable 
consideration.” 

Several years ago Mr. Dickinson delivered an address at the un- 
veiling of an oil painting of his old friend, Senator William J. 
Stone, in the circuit court room at Nevada, Mo. Speaking of the 
life of Stone, he said: 

“He loved his friends and they loved and honored him. He knew 
men, their strength, and their weaknesses. He knew the motives 
that prompted men to action. He knew the right and dared to do 
it. He feared no man or combination of political interests. He 
was a leader in his party * and high in its councils.” 

Mr. Dickinson himself was such a man. His political philosophy 
is nowhere better revealed than in a letter addressed to the voters 
of the Sixth Congressional District in the election of 1923: 

“I shall appeal to no class for support, but ask for the support 
of all. There is no conflict of interests in this agricultural district. 
They are dependent upon each other for their well-being. They 
are helped, or suffer, alike, from oppressive laws, Every vote I 
shall cast, if elected, shall be in behalf of agriculture as heretofore, 
which will help alike those living in the towns and cities of this 
district, dependent, as they are, upon the prosperity of the farm.” 

He loved the Democratic Party and the principles for which it 
stands. In his service to the party he was unselfish and whole- 
hearted, thinking always of others and not himself. He was con- 
servative, yet liberal in his thinking and steadfast in his beliefs. 

Even though far advanced down the trail in years, he took an 
active part in the campaign of 1936, filling numerous speaking 
engagements. He was a strong supporter of President Roosevelt 
and his administration. 

Two or three years ago some friends asked if he would run for 
Congress again. He told them: “All my life I have wanted to 
have a little time to rest between the time I finish my active 
work here and the time I go on beyond. Now I have it, and I 
don’t want to change it by running for Congress again.” 

Mr. Dickinson loved young people, especially boys. The writer 
has on his desk a copy of a picture of Mr. Dickinson surrounded 
by a group of young boys which was taken many, many years ago. 
As Shakespeare wrote: 

“His life was gonnie, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man!’ ” 
—Julius Caesar, v. 5. 

We have recorded much concerning Mr. Dickinson's political 
career and attainments, but any sketch of his life, however elab- 
orate, would be by far incomplete without an account of his 
immediate family. His home ties were dear to him, He was a 
loving husband and a kind, affectionate father. He was a man 
who ever tried to live by the Golden Rule; and what better can be 
sald of a man than that? 

C. C. Dickinson was married to Mattie E. Parks in December 
1882. She survives him. She is the daughter of Judge James and 
Mary (Allen) Parks. Her father was prominent in party circles in 
Henry County, being probate judge for 20 years. 

Eight children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Dickinson: Clement, 
a law partner with his father and who was killed in action in the 
third Battle of the Argonne during the final engagement of the 
World War; Matilda, deceased, who is survived by her son, William 
P. Francisco, now a cadet at West Point; Sally and Julia, deceased; 
Mary Cabell, the wife of Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, the president of North- 


west Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo.; Miss Peyton, 
deceased; Lelia, of St. Louis; and Thomas Seddon, ‘who is in the 
insurance business in Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Dickinson was a pleasing and convincing speaker and an 
excellent lawyer. A statesman, however, is not to be measured by 
his oratory, but rather by his stand upon the vital issues of the 
times and by the causes which he advocates and promotes. 
Measured by that standard, C. C. Dickinson ranks among the first 
in our State. 

His life has been a benediction to many. He will be missed, but 
as we pause to meditate upon his well-spent and useful life of 
service, we think of the words of Lee inspiration which Mr. 
Dickinson himself quoted when delivering a memorial address 
2 a of his friend and predecessor, the Honorable David A. 


“The dark crowd moves, and there are sobs and tears; 
The black earth yawns; the mortal disappears; 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 

He is gone who seemed so great. 

Gone; but nothing can bereave him 

Of the force he made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 

Something far advanced in state, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him.” 
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HON. GEORGE L. BERRY 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


SOME TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS CONCERNING THE SOCIAL- 
SECURITY PROGRAM IN TENNESSEE 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


have inserted in the Recorp several telegrams and letters 


concerning the social-security program in Tennessee. 


There being no objection, the letters and telegrams were 


ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


JANUARY 19, 1938. 
Hon, Mary W. Dewson, 
Member, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Miss Dewson: I observe from the records of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of Thursday, January 13, 1938, on page 427, the 
introduction of a letter by the senior Senator from Tennessee, 
Hon. K. D. Mekxr Lan, addressed to you under date of December 
24, 1937. Immediately upon this matter being drawn to my 
attention, I communicated with the Hon. Albert Gore, commis- 
sioner, department of labor, for the State of Tennessee, request- 
ing that I be advised with reference to the charges made by the 
senior Senator, Hon. K. D. McKELLAR. I have before me a letter 
from Commissioner Gore with relation to the matter, copy of 
which I attach hereto. 

My understanding is that Commissioner Gore promptly com- 
municated with the Social Security Board, suggesting that an 
investigation be made following the action of the senior Senator 
from Tennessee, and I should like very much to have transmitted 
to me a report upon this investigation, if it has been completed. 
If it has not been completed, I should like copy of report as soon 
as the investigation has been finished. 

In addition to the foregoing, may I say as one who has been 
keenly interested in the Social Security program and having had 
the honor to serve with you and other distinguished persons upon 
the President's commission to study this matter prior to enact- 
ment of the law, that I am, of course, interested in seeing that 
the Social Security is made genuinely applicable to the high ideal 
which was the objective of its establishment. It is my firm 
opinion that the Social Security should be kept as free from 
politics as it is possible—that those engaged in the work should 
be required to give their attention to duties assigned to them, and 
refrain from political activities of any kind. 

Because of the initial and the present interest that I have in 
the social security activities of the Federal Government, I made 


it my business to inquire into the activities of the department 


of labor in Tennessee, and I join with Commissioner Gore in 
expressing the opinion that a thoroughly meritorious and com- 
mendable job has been performed by him. Incidentally, I recall 
that prior to his assuming office as commissioner of labor, he 
came to Washington and spent considerable time in the Social 
Security office familiarizing himself with the duties attendant 
to his prospective position. He also spent considerable time in 
the Department of Labor for the same purpose, This was all 
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done at his personal expense, and thus indicates beyond perad- 
venture his deep and profound interest. Therefore, it seems to 
me that the attack and criticisms of his conduct in performing 
the duties of his office, as it relates to the Federal Government, 
are totally unwarranted. 

You will please pardon me for addressing you direct instead of 
through the Chairman of the Board, but I do so because the 
senior Senator, Hon. K. D. McKetiar, addressed you. 

Sincerely yours, 


Attachment, 


GEORGE L. Berry. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Nashville, January 17, 1938. 
Maj. GEORGE L. BERRY, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C: 

DEAR SENATOR Berry: A letter from Senator K. D. MCKELLAR 
to Hon. Mary Dewson, member of the Social Security Board, which 
appears on page 428, volume 83, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which concerns a division of my department, has been called to 
my attention along with a letter from E. W. Hale and certain 
remarks of the Senator, which documents I will proceed to answer. 

The first part of the Senator’s letter is rather an elementary 
presentation from his standpoint of certain actions of the Ten- 
nessee Legislature and a recitation of the 60,000 popular-vote ma- 
jority in the city of Memphis, Tenn., which the Senator knows is 
fictitious and unreal. The Senator propounds certain interroga- 
tions which he requests the Board to answer and which he saw 
fit to have spread upon the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Question No. 1, in brief, charges that the Honorable Alex Gray, 
who was appointed to succeed Mr. Fletcher Cohn, was appointed 
by me as a pay-off to Representative James Dixon for voting for 
the county-unit bill, citing that Mr. Alex Gray and Mr. James 
Dixon were law partners. The facts are that Representative Dixon 
voted against the county-unit bill and its companion bills, being 
an outspoken and bitter opponent of said measures. After due 
consideration of several splendid lawyers, Mr. Alex Gray was 
selected as chief counsel of the unemployment-compensation divi- 
sion to succeed Mr. Fletcher Cohn, who was dismissed in accord- 
ance with my best administrative Judgment. 

Question No. 2, in substance, charges that State Senator 
Hughlon Akin voted for the county-unit bill and was paid off by 
an appointment in the unemployment-compensation division of 
my department. The facts are that Senator Akin did vote for 
the county-unit bill, being a representative of the people of Ten- 
nessee and interested in fair elections and honest government. 
State Senator Akin has long been a member and leader of organized 
labor in the State of Tennessee, and is a lawyer of peculiar and 
outstanding abilities with special talents for administrative pro- 
cedures and policies. Further, Senator Akin is one of my closest 
personal friends. You will understand that to give proper admin- 
istration of the Tennessee unemployment compensation law de- 
signed for the benefit of approximately 350,000 Tennessee workers, 
I have needed conscientious help, sincere, and able executives, 
Consequently, I solicited Senator Akin to take a position super- 
vising the examination of claims for unemployment insurance. 
Senator Akin informed me that he would be glad to render this 
service to the working people of Tennessee and to me personally, 
but that he would not feel justified in leaving his private practice 
of law. I then prevailed upon him to come and give me his 
talents for a brief period of a few weeks during the time in which 
it was necessary to establish vital administrative policies and 
handle approximately 40,000 claims for unemployment insurance, 


advise that he will soon be leaving. His ordinary and regular 
expenses, as that of any other employee of this division, have been 
paid. 

Of course, it would much better please fretful, bumbling Senator 
McKetrar if he could an incompetent, but political, ap- 
pointee in this position to be imposed upon the fine people of our 
State. 


te 

Question No. 3 implies the charge that Representative Casey 
Williams was 3 a position by me if he voted for the 
county-unit bill. This is a deliberate falsehood. The first time 
his appointment to the position he now holds was mentioned 
between him and me was on November 29, at which time I called 
him to come to Nashville and asked him to take said position, for 
which he is admirably qualified and in which he is contributing 
splendid service to the people of our State. After tendering his 
resignation from the State legislature he accepted the position in 

which he is most satisfactory. 
‘Question No. 4 implies the charge that Representative Elijah 
promised a position in the unemployment compen- 
sation division, and that his sister received an increase in 
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that the cause of democracy can best be served by curbing the cor- 
rupt influence of a city machine which fraudulently gives 60,000 
or more votes to the candidate of its choice at the ratio of 60 to 1, 
thus disfranchising the freedom loving people of a great democratic 
State, voted for the county unit bill. Though I requested the benefit 
of Representative Tollett’s talents, he could not see fit to leave the 
practice of law for the salary which we could afford to pay him; 
and with respect to any Federal indictment against him, I am not 
familiar. The records of the courts are available to answer the 
Senator’s inquiry in this regard. 

The import of question No. 5 is a charge that the brother of 
Representative James Vines was given a position in reward for the 
vote of Representative Vines of the county unit bill. This is a 
malicious falsehood. The brother of Representative Vines, Bob 
Vines, is a competent young man, and was given the position be- 
fore the special session of the legislature which so co usly en- 
acted the county unit bill in the interest of the people of Ten- 
nessee, was ever called. The young man makes the small sum of 
tag Pca month for the arduous duties which have been assigned 

Question No. 6 inquires if a son of Mrs. Caroline O'Dell received 
an appointment in this division; on what date did Mrs. O Dell 
vote for the county unit bill which the Senator erroneously 
calls the disfranchisement bill, and is her son on the Federal 
pay roll? Young Mr. O'Dell is not on the Federal pay roll, 
but instead is on the State pay roll. He assumed his duties 
on October 18, after an examination of his qualifications, and 
after he had made repeated applications for positions with the 
State government. Although, only drawing $110 per month, 
which is not sufficient compensation for his services and ability, 
he has steadily advanced and is now supervisor of his unit. The 
State of Tennessee would be fortunate to have more employees 
of his caliber. Like thousands of good Tennessee mothers, Mrs. 
O'Dell believed that Governor Browning’s legislative proposals were 
for the best interests of the people of Tennessee, and she loyally 
voted for them. The Senator's charge that she was bribed by a 
$110 job is an insult to the womanhood of the State which has 
too long honored him. 

Question No. 7 is rather ridiculously placed, since it inquires 
who recommended the dismissal of three young ladies, and who 
recommended the employment of those who took their places. 
Of course, it would be rather hard to answer this silly ques- 
tion since I do not know to what three young ladies the Sena- 
tor refers, but to whomsoever he may have referred, I dismissed 
any person who has been dismissed, and I have employed ev 
person who has been employed. Suffice it to say, however, that 
have not sought the Senator’s recommendation on personnel for 
my department, which has tremendously irked him. Tou are 
aware of the fact, no doubt, that he is often referred to as the 
patronage hound of the United States Senate. 

Question No. 9 interrogates the Board as to its opinion upon 
the advisability of amending the Social Security Act, placing the 
selection of the Social Security personnel upon a merit basis. 
I wish to comment that it is passing strange that this bill would 
be proposed by Senator McKELLAR in view of his spoilsman bill 
relative to postmasters. 

I note further that the Senator ests the ility of a 
senatorial investigation, senatorial on ee 2 


petent unemployment com- 
pensation divisions in the United States. We have & pardonable 
pride in the achievements of this division for the welfare and 
benefit of our unfortunately unemployed thousands. 

I note that Senator McKerzar filed his charges on December 24, 
just previous to the consideration by the Board of Tennessee’s 
unemployment compensation budget. It is my opinion that had I 
not received the information through a friend in Washington that 
the Senator was trying to block ap of Tennessee’s budget, 
thus preventing payment of benefits to approximately 40,000 un- 
employed people in our State, he would never have used tax- 
payers’ money by having these ridiculous letters printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor would he have uttered a public word, 
but instead would have continued to secretly proper ad- 
capa of Tennessee’s social security laws in every conceiy- 
able way. 

Senator BERRY, you know me and you have heard something of 
the workings of my d t and although I regret to have 
bothered you with this lengthy letter, nevertheless, I thought it 
fair to me that you know, and that the Members of the Senate of 
the United States know, that Senator K. D. McKetiar’s groundless 
and ridiculous charges against my department and his proposed 
amendment to the Social Security Act have been actuated by 
political revenge and disappointment at not being able to fill my 
department with political appointees, and that he did not make 
his eruption on the floor of the United States Senate until the 
following telegram to the Social Security Board was made public, 
thus his attempt to hinder proper administration of the 
social security law in Tennessee: 

“It having come to my attention that Senator K. D. MCKELLAR 
has filed charges against the Tennessee Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Division with the Social Security Board in an apparent effort 
to block immediate payment of benefits to eligible unemployed 
people in Tennessee, I petition the Board for immediate investiga- 
tion and wish to sincerely express my thanks for the approval of 
our budget on yesterday in spite of his attempted interference. I 
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have a pardonabie pride in the achievements of this Division for 
the benefit of the unemployed people who are eligible for benefits 
and who have a right to them. I expected to see that benefits are 
paid in spite of his efforts to prevent proper administration. I 
beseech immediate investigation of the diabolical charges which 
have been made.” 

Thanking you for your kindly consideration of this matter, 
I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 
ALBERT GORE, Commissioner. 


JANUARY 17, 1938. 
Senator KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR McKE.LLAR: Today is the first time that I have 
had the opportunity to see the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Thursday, 
January 13, 1938. The newspapers that I have had access to in 
Nashville did not, of course, the full text of your letter to 
Miss Mary Dewson, of the Social Security Board, or of Mr. Hale's 
letter to you of December 8, 1937. 

The Commercial Appeal of Sunday, January 16, 1938, carried the 
headlines “Akin May Be Removed“ and “Social Security Board Re- 
ported Likely to Ask State Senator’s Resignation as Result of Tech- 
nical Violation.” However, there is nothing in the body of the 
story to warrant such a headline. 

On January 13, 1938, you had inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 83, pages 427 and 428, the above-mentioned 
letter from Mr. Hale to yourself, and your letter to Miss Mary 
Dewson dated December 24, 1937. 

In Mr. Hale's letter to you it is stated: 

“It is inconceivable to me that the Social Security Board, acting 
for the Federal Government, would countenance or permit this 
essential if not criminal bribery, and I wish you would take the 
matter up with the Board and have it make an independent exami- 
nation, giving you the facts concerning each case.” 

He further says: 

“If you cannot get the Board to make the proper examination 
and cause these officials thus appointed to be dismissed and honest 
and capable people put in their places in accordance with the 
Federal and the State statutes, then I trust you will have a Senate 
investigation of the matter so that the facts may come to light.” 

In paragraph No. (1) of your letter you make certain statements 
relative to Mr. James Dixon and Mr. Alex Gray; in paragraph 
No. (2) you asked certain questions concerning me; No. (3) re- 
ferred to Mr. Cayce Williams; No. (4) referred to Elizah Tollette; 
(5) Mr. James Vine and his brother; No. (6) Mrs. Caroline O Dell 
and her son; and No. (7) was in reference to “three young ladies.” 

In your parenthetical ph immediately following paragraph 
No. (7)—and you evidently placed same in parentheses for the 
p of emphasis—you overstepped all rules of decency or fair 
play; made a false and libelous defamatory statement in utter 
disregard of the truth, when you said: 

“(You will note that Mr. Hale states that the above-mentioned 
five members of the legislature were bribed to vote and are being 
paid for their votes out of the Federal funds allotted to social- 
security work.)” 

In the next to the last paragraph of your letter you said: 

“I feel that I should also tell you that I have made an inde- 
pendent examination of these facts, and that information leads 
me to believe that these facts are true.” 

Naturally I am not interested in what you might think, say, or 
write about any other person, and for that. reason I have tried to 
read and construe your letter and that of Mr. Hale in a light that 
would not be a reflection on me or my integrity. I have tried to 
read the letters in such a light and under such a construction as 
would be merely a condemnation by you of me for having voted 
in favor of the county-unit bill, against which you established 
headquarters in Nashville and campaigned, lobbied against, and 
fought so bitterly. I have tried to give you the benefit of every 
doubt, because I could not believe that you, in such a high, re- 
sponsible, and exalted position—one who has been honored so 
many times with the distinguished post—could have stooped so 
low as to use your position, and the right of insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, to have intended to deliberately do such a 
grave injustice to me, a mere State senator, whose only thought 
was to be of some little assistance to those who will be eligible for 
unemployment compensation. I thought that by accepting this 
temporary post—until February 1, 1938—that I was doing a patri- 
otic service. I shall think that it was. 

You asked several questions concerning me, and while I have 
every reason to believe that you already knew the answers, I shall 
here answer each question: 

No. 1. I did not vote for any “disfranchising bill.” 
for the unit bill. I voted against the ouster bill. 

No, 2. I did take a temporary post in the Tennessee Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division. The appointment was and is until 
February 1, beginning December 7, 1937. 

No. 3. My salary for the month of December was $1, which I 
received about the 3d of January. I intended to keep the check 
and have it framed, but if you want it you can have it to donate 
to any charity you see fit. My salary for January will be $1; and 

No. 4. My expenses consist of a maximum of $2.50 a day for a 
hotel room, but most of the time the hotel room has cost $1.79. 


I did vote 
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I have been allowed a maximum of $1.75 cents a day for meals, 
but the daily amounts do not and have not kept up to the maxi- 
mum, 

I have had no telegrams or long-distance telephone calls. 

I do not have the exact records here in Jackson with me, but 
from memory I think that I have charged up two toll-bridge cross- 
ings at 50 cents each, and with one exception, instead of ch 
5 cents per mile for traveling expenses, which I had a right to do, 
I rode the train or bus and charged the actual fare. 

The Social Security Board had us come to Washington one 
time by air—such was their instructions—and that cost $66.15. 

I am not allowed laundry, pressing, cleaning, garage bills, or 
other incidentals. 

In reference to the very small and insignificant amount of ex- 
penses that I have drawn, I want to assure you that while I am a 
poor man I feel sure that I have enough friends who think that 
my services have been of real benefit to the State and the Social 
Security Board, and that if it should be determined by proper 
authority that my expenses should not have been allowed, then, 
and in that event, I can borrow enough money and return such 
to the State, or the Federal Government. 

I started with the Tennessee Unemployment Compensation Di- 
vision on the 7th day of December 1937. It was my intention to 
stay with that department until February 1, 1938. ‘The Governor 
and the commissioner of labor felt that I would be of service to 
the department for that period and I wish to assure you that I 
expect to and will remain with the department until the 1st day 
of February 1938. The Social Security Board, Congress, or some- 
one may take the so-called title of chief deputy away from me. 
You may be able to stop the $1 a month salary and you may 
withdraw the actual expenses, but you can rest assured that I 
will be right there in the department until the date originally 
set. What little ability I may have and what little service I may 
be able to render will be available. 

There would be no necessity for me to go into detail and 
to tell you the amount of work that I have been doing or the 
nature of my services. Anyone connected with the department 
can tell you that, and, if I went into detail and told you about 
what I have done you might think that I was b „ and if I 
told you less than everything, I wouldn't be telling the truth. But 
I will say that I have worked day in and day out from 8:30 and 9 
a. m., until 10, 11, and 12 o'clock practically every night. 

There is another thing that you might care to know. I was 
in W n, D. C., in conference with various departments 
of the Social Security Board on December 9, 1937, for practically 
the entire day. These people met me and I met them. 
knew, or should have known, that I was a senator because I was 
introduced as Senator Akin, And every person whom I have 
met from the Social Security Board on their vists to the de- 
partment in Nashville, if they talked to me, were immediately 
informed that I was a State senator and that I was with the 
organization only temporarily, until February 1. 

You have asked the questions of me and I have tried to answer 
them. I would have been only too glad to answer them in the 
first instance. 

You have stated that I was guilty of taking a bribe. That is 
a deliberate falsehood, as is the statement to the effect that 
you have “made an examination” of the facts and that you had 
“information” in your possession which led you to believe “that 
these facts are true.” You have not made any examination that 
would or could make you believe such a thing, nor have you 
anything in your possession, either physical, legal, spiritual, or 
mental that makes you believe that you are sincere in making 
such statements as to me. 

I have not asked the Governor or anyone else for a State 
position. I have not talked to the Governor or anyone else about 
taking a position with the State until about the 8d or 4th 
day of December 1937, when the Governor and the commissioner 
of labor asked me if I would take the place that I now hold. 
They felt that I could be of service and I agreed to assist them 
during December and January. 

I did not ask for a State position. I did not want a position. 
I would not have taken one then, nor would I at this time accept 
this or any other position in any other State department. 

Taking the place even temporarily meant a great sacrifice on my 
part, but I was more than glad to have been of service. I did 
just exactly like I would have done had you, Senator BERRY, or 
President Roosevelt asked me to render some public service in a 
line or State or Federal department wherein I thought I could 
have been of such assistance, 

There was not, nor is there, outside of two or three Shelby 
Countians who approached me, a living person who knew how I 
was going to cast my vote until that vote had been cast. I didn’t 
tell anyone, not even my wife, my mother, or my roommate, who 
was a Member of the House of Representatives, the best friend 
I had in Nashville, who incidentally voted right the opposite from 
the way I voted. I did not inform him as to how I was going to 
vote a to try to influence his vote, or anyone else’s. Nor did any- 
one mine. 

And I might state that while you were in Nashville, lobbying 
against the bills and using your every influence to keep them from 
coming to a vote, and while you were calling the various Members 
of the House and Senate to your room and headquarters, that you 
didn't call me over and try to use your persuasions on me. You 
didn't do that because you knew that neither you nor anyone else 
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could persuade me or influence me to vote in any other manner 
Sree eet Nanas: W enmaceces: Son be 1 aE ENESES 9 the 

You have asked for an investigation by the Social Security 
Board. I assume that by now you have heard from that investi- 
gation. Frankly, I sincerely hope that you will have a senatorial 
investigation of the charges that you have made or any other 
charges that you care to be investigated. Please do that, so that 
all the facts can be brought out, and publicly so. 

You have offered certain amendments to the Social Security Act. 


ment 


in 
You have done me a great injustice and I now request that you 
correct the statement that you have made insofar as it concerns 
me. And that correction should be made in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, to Miss Mary Dewson, and the Social Security Board. 
Most respectfully yours, 
HUGHLON AKIN. 


January 14, 1938. 


floor of Senate and through the press that there were certain 
briberies in the Unemployment Compensation Division of the State 
of Tennessee, in which statement I am charged by the Senator 
as being a party thereto. Please insist on Federal investigation 
of this controversy at once. The statements made by the Senator 
are absolutely false, untrue, and without foundation. I would 
te you reading this message on the floor of the Senate in 
fairness to me, as of course I could not expect the senior Senator 

from Tennessee to extend to me this courtesy. DE pi 
B. ON. 


JANUARY 13, 1938. 


Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

to the press, you deliberately told a falsehood about 
me in the United States Senate today. Albert Gore never promised 
me a job and I never asked him for one. The first time it was 
ever mentioned between us was the day it was tendered and ac- 
cepted, on November 29, 1937. I challenge you to a merit test on 
the ability to hold this position or to sit in the United States 
Senate. 

JOHN CASEY WILLIAMS, 


JANUARY 14, 1938. 
Hon. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Your statement that my vote was influenced by my son obtain- 
ing job is an absurd misrepresentation. He was examined and 
given position upon his own merit. 

RUTH W. ODELL. 


Referendum on War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE B. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


Mr. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speaker, the failure of the 
House to support the Ludlow resolution is a disappointment 
to the rank and file of American people who feel that its 
passage would safeguard us from ever being drawn into 
unwarranted foreign wars. 

Believing as firmly as I do in democracy, and having 
confidence in the wisdom of the American people, I voted 
for the Ludlow resolution providing for a referendum to 
the voters before the declaration of a foreign war. 

An awful decision of plunging into war involves the life 
and welfare of every American, and those who must fight, 
bleed, or die as a result of this decision should have a voice 
in making it. 

No one doubts the integrity of Congress, yet from the van- 
tage point of 20 years after, with the horror and bloodshed 
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now in China and Spain, with all the European countries 
bristling with arms, may we not speculate that perhaps we 
were hasty in plunging the United States into “the war to 
end all wars” in 1917? 

We have faith in the efforts of the present administration 
to avoid entanglements that will lead us into war, but we 
know from bitter experience that there are groups whose 
greed for gain would embroil us in war carnage. This 
amendment would discourage these unscrupulous groups from 
attempting to force us into unjustifiable war in the future. 

The passage of this amendment would not tie the hands 
of our diplomats; it would not interfere with our national 
defense program. It merely would let those who must suffer 
express their opinion on the advisability of another foreign 
war. 


The Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 
Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, the following figures indicate 
the volume of penalty and franked mail matter, as estab- 
lished during the cost-ascertainment periods which are made 


either once or twice a year. These figures are by actual 
count for the period March 27 to April 2, 1930: 


Actual count for period Mar. 27 to Apr. 2, 1930 


E c TES = ny en ee er 
Third class ( of Congressional Record, 

3 ph, gre te caveats departments, 
etc. 


Here is a record of the same items for the period April 
11 to April 17, 1937: 


Actual count for period Apr. 11 to Apr. 17, 1937 


Total of all 
franked and 


These figures give a fairly accurate record of the volume of 
penalty and franked matter insofar as the Washington post 
office is concerned. 

The following figures show the volume of receipts at the 
Washington post office for the past 7 years, an increasing 
amount of revenue which in some part at least is due to the 
increase in franked and penalty mail: 
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Postal receipts at the Washington, D. C., post office 
EOE mm r.: 8 $5, 719, 075 
5, 846, 498 
5, 842, 766 
5, 936, 277 
6, 738, 466 
7. 357, 047 
= 7. 437, 709 


Another interesting table is that given below, which shows 
the receipts at the post-office stations in the House and 
Senate Office Buildings and also the station in the Capitol. 
These figures indicate a rising volume of revenue from 1931, 
the low mark, up to and including 1937. 


42, 268 
39, 116 


ceipts for the Washington post office. 

The fluctuations in these receipts may be due to the length 
of the congressional sessions. However, they indicate the 
fact that an increasing volume of franked mail attracts an 
increasing volume of revenue mail. It also proves that Mem- 
bers’ postage bills form a considerable item. 

The increase in appropriations for the activities here at 
Department headquarters, while moderate in all cases, can be 
attributed to the expanding tasks of the Department. For 
illustration, the work of the Philatelic Agency has increased 
from $254,797 in 1931 to nearly $2,000,000 in 1937. This very 
remarkable increase in revenue is attributed to the increasing 
demand for commemorative issues and the efficient adminis- 
tration of this particular agency. 


Philatelic revenues 


181. 2 ——ß—1§ a maa a aa $254, 797 
OBB a Sonim tae E NERS — 337,237 
189. . 88 302, 619 
. ln er ikea ioe mein einen nn ee in waren neers == 811,723 
19088 „«„„„ͤ„„%„% 2 enm ra 2. 840, 484 
1230•))7)7““!ĩö scensnauimemes — 1,846, 253 
1877... ia aa a mar an a S wines aa as 1, 945, 019 


Among other items which call for increased expenditures 
here at headquarters can be listed the work in connection 
with the soldiers’ bonus, the social-security census, the unem- 
ployment census, the sale of bonds for the Treasury and 
stamps for the Department of Agriculture, as well as other 
activities of this character. All of this requires added work in 
the Post Office headquarters here at Washington. 

The transfer of the custodial force, which maintains the 
several thousand post offices and courthouses, located in 
nearly every city in the country, from the Treasury to the 
Post Office Department are not alone an added burden of 
expense but are likewise an added responsibility for the De- 
partment heads who have assumed that task. 

Here is a table which includes the appropriations for the 
current year, those approved by the Budget for next year— 
1939—those reported to the House by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and those finally approved by the House and 
sent to the Senate. These selected items apply to the more 
important activities of the Department. 
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Current Post Office Department appropriations and proposed appro- 
priations for 1939 


83 
Current | Approved y House | Approved 
Subject appropria- | by Budget 3 opua: by House 
ion, 1938 for 1989 mittee for for 1939 
1939 
888 2 68.000 625 000 
raveling expenses 
Clerks a vision head- = 
1 475, 850 475, 850 
Compensation to postmasters. 49, 550,000 | 49, 550, 000 
pcr ero to assistant 
OO e r PAA GOE SS TIE 875, 000 875, 000 
clerks at A and second- i * 
lass post off es 198, 000, 000 | 199, 000, 000 
Clerks at third-class post 
— a ABS 7, 250, 000 7, 450, 000 
Village letter carriers 1, 675, 000 1, 675, 000 
City delivery carriers 138, 000, 000 „000, 000 
Star routes; 
Excepting Alaska 10, 900,000 | 10, 900, 000 
In Alaska 2.222222. 200, 206, 
Railway Mail Service: 
oe . E AO 57, 500,000 | 57, 500, 000 
Clerks’ travel allowances.. 3, 100, 000 3, 200, 000 
Traveling expenses (chief 
clerks, ste.) mnn 60, 000 60, 000 
i neous expe; 
(rent, light, fuel, ite.) 455, 000 455, 000 
ign air mail 10,842, 275 | 10, 842, 275 
Domestic air mal 15, 800,000 | 15, 800, 000 
ural Delivery Service 91, 960, 000 1, 960, 000 


19, 650,000 | 19, 650, 000 


020 inspectors. 


1585 inspectors, ? 595 inspectors. 


Recently there has been some criticism of the manner in 
which first- and second-class mail matter is being handled. 
Only a few days ago a statement appeared in one of our 
Capital City newspapers indicating that daily newspapers 
received a service equally as good as that given first-class 
mail. Why, of course the Postal Service expedites the 
handling of daily newspapers, because the patrons want 
this service and they complain if they do not get quick, 
expeditious delivery of their daily papers. Naturally the 
e aia trying to please their patrons, hurry this mail 

ong. 

But the greatest volume of second-class matter is not the 
mailing of daily newspapers—the bulk comes from maga- 
zines, the weekly and monthly publications. 

I am sure you will find that the gross weight of daily 
newspapers passing through the mails, and which it is 
alleged gets this expeditious handling—and which in all 
probability does get it in most instances—is very small as 
compared with the weight of magazines and the other 
second-class matter, 

One of the impelling reasons for the Department to give 
this expeditious handling to daily newspapers is that the 
addressee, the patron, wants his paper as quickly as he can 
get it. If he does not get it on time, he complains. The 
papers, I want to stress, are expedited in the interest of 
pleasing the patron. 

Anent the criticism of increased volume of franked and 
penalty mail, I admit there is a great deal of penalty mail 
being handled for all these new emergency bureaus, such as 
Agriculture, Resettlement, the sale of baby bonds for the 
Treasury Department, Social Security, and a number of 
others, all of which are sending out a tremendous amount 
of matter through the mails and upon which no postage is 
paid. This in turn creates more work for the individual 
Congressman, for his constituents, being interested in these 
matters, write him about them also, swelling his mail, both 
incoming and outgoing. 

I do not know that there is any increase in the amount of 
mail being sent out by the individual Congressman for po- 
litical purposes, but it is true that the average Congressman 
has been receiving more mail than usual during the past 4 
or 5 years, and naturally this results in his sending out 
more replies. It is not due to any activity on the part of 
the Congressman; it is due to the increased interest on the 
part of his constituents, 
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A high Post Office Department official states: 


Nearly every Congressman who talks with me refers to the tre- 
mendous amount of mail being received and the added burden 
upon him of replying to it and taking care of it. 

Another subject of serious discussion during the debates 
on the Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill was the so- 
called Budget Bureau order which restricts the activities of 
Department representatives in the presentation of their 
views on legislation. Let me quote that order to you, and, 
by the way, it was issued December 21, 1935, and modifi 
November 15, 1937: s 

There shall be submitted to the Bureau of the Budget before 
submission to the Congress or any committee or member thereof, 
the original and one copy of each recommendation or report con- 
cerning proposed or pending legislation (other than private relief 
legislation) requested from or advanced by any executive depart- 
ment, independent establishment, or other Government agency 
(including the municipal government of the District of Columbia 
and Government-owned or Government-controlled corporations), 
or any officer thereof. The submitting agency will then be ad- 
vised by the Bureau of the Budget as to the relationship of the 
legislation or of the report or recommendation therein to the 
program of the President; and when such recommendation or 
report is thereafter submitted to the Congress or to a committee 
or member thereof it shall include a statement of the advice so 
received from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Before any person in his official capacity as officer or employee 
of any executive department, independent establishment, or 
other Government agency (including the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia and Government-owned or Government- 
controlled corporations) shall orally advocate or oppose legisla- 
tion (other than private relief legislation) before any committee 
of the Congress, he shall, if time permits, ascertain the relation- 
ship upon the advice of the Bureau of the Budget of such legis- 
lation to the program of the President, and his testimony before 
the committee shall include a statement of the advice so received. 
If time does not permit the ascertainment of such advice prior 
to his appearance before the committee, the witness shall make 
clear to the committee that his testimony does not involve any 
commitment as to the relationship of the legislation to the pro- 
gram of the President. 

During the debate a number of Members indicated their 
interest in the extension of the Air Mail Service. In this 
connection I regret that the appropriation which was finally 
adopted by the House freezes this service at its present 
mileage, and unless the Senate increases the appropriation, 
new service will not be considered in the coming fiscal year. 

Below is a statement which shows clearly the problem in 
this connection concerning the Post Office Department: 

The highest air-mail appropriation estimate approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget for 1939—$15,800,000—will not pro- 
vide for the establishment of any domestic air-mail routes, 
except the route from New York to Montreal, which is be- 
ing transferred from the foreign air-mail system to the 
domestic air-mail system. It will not cover the cost of the 
four or five proposed new routes, funds for which were ap- 
proved by both the Budget and the Appropriation Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate for the fiscal year 1938 at the 
last session, namely: The route from Jacksonville, Fla., via 
Tallahassee to Mobile or New Orleans; from Wichita, Kans., 
to Pueblo, Colo.; from Brownsville to Houston, Tex.; from 
Houston to San Antonio, Tex.; from Detroit to Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich.; or the proposed route from Tampa, Fla., via 
Birmingham, Ala., to Memphis, Tenn. 

While the 1938 appropriation would enable the Depart- 
ment to put in the first four routes mentioned, they have 
been delayed in doing so because of the failure, until a few 
days ago, of the mileage-limitation bill to pass Congress. 
Even though the mileage bill has now passed, the Department 
does not feel justified in establishing any of these proposed 
new routes unless assured of an appropriation sufficient to 
carry them through 1939. 

The $15,800,000—the highest estimate approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget—would provide for the following: Main- 
tenance of the present authorized service at Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rates, $15,335,000; payments for excess 
poundage and necessary extra schedules to provide for 
prompt movement of the mails, $683,000; for transferring 
the New York-Montreal route from the foreign system to the 
domestic system, $73,000; for increased frequencies (addi- 
tional schedules over existing routes), $392,000; for personal 
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audit of expenses, $17,340. The above figures are based on a 
100-percent performance and total $16,585,240. If the per- 
formance is-on a 95-percent basis, the cost would be $785,240 
less, which would bring the total estimate to $15,800,000. 

The President recently signed the bill H. R. 6628, which 
extends the air-mail mileage and makes it necessary to in- 
crease the appropriation if our Air Mail Service is to be 
expanded. 

The bill increases the legal limit on route mileage to 35,000 
miles, and the legal limit on mileage flown annually to 52,- 
000,000 miles. The old limits were 32,000 and 45,000,000 
miles, respectively. 

Our Air Mail Service is right up to the limitations imposed 
by the old law and without authority of law the Post Office 
Department was not in a position to put on any new routes 
or additional schedules, even though the money therefor had 
been provided by the Appropriations Committee for addi- 
tional air-mail service. The bill just enacted into law will 
make these extensions possible, within the limits of the ap- 
propriations, of course. 

STATEMENT OF DEFICIENCY ITEMS NECESSARY DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 
1938 

Three million dollars for the clerks at first- and second- 
class post offices. 

One million dollars for the city delivery carriers. 

A deficiency in special delivery fees—probably amounting 
to half a million dollars. 

These deficiencies are certain and others may follow, espe- 
cially if the volume of mail continues upward. 

This indicates the futility of unwarranted reductions in the 
Department’s estimates. If volume of mail continues on the 
upgrade, I look for deficiencies in the 1939 appropriation. 
The order prohibiting the distribution of city mail by the 
Railway Mail Service was brought into the debates and for 
that reason I am quoting the Department’s letter ordering 
this change. 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, November 3, 1937. 
Subject: City distribution. 
Circular Letter No. 4370. 
All superintendents (R. M. S.), and chief clerks (R. M. S.). 

1. No distribution of city mail should be taken up or frequency of 
such distribution increased without approval of the Department. 

2. Distribution of city mail is primarily for purpose of advancing 
delivery through stations and carriers. Distribution when author- 
ized in trains arriving week days between 1 p. m. and 2 a. m., and 
between noon Saturday and 2 a. m. Monday, will be considered ac- 
commodation distribution and so shown in schedules and on Form 
5217. Accommodation distribution is not to be authorized if it 
results in increase in cost of force or space. Hereafter on Form 
5217 the frequency of required distribution of city mails is to be 
shown in section 5, Form 5217, in following manner: 

“New York City (b). New York City (m), etc.” 

8. Each superintendent will advise the offices involved as to re- 
quired and accommodation city distribution for each train in his 
division and state the accommodation distribution will be per- 
formed only insofar as force and space permits. 

4. In connection with circular letter No. 4339, and joint letter of 
August 7, and as a permanent req 


juirement, the filling of a vacancy 


will not be approved without it being clearly shown no readjust- 
ment of force can be made, and also a statement is made as to ac- 
commodation distribution being performed as covered in para- 


graph 2. 
S. A. CISLER, 
General Superintendent. 
Under certain conditions this system will tend to slow up 
the mails. 


Clement C. Dickinson 


—ͤ — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE WILLIAMS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1938 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 


services and other obligations, $84,900; and for a special | House, on Friday last, January 14, out in Henry County, Mo., 
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where he had lived for over 65 years, the long and eventful 
career of Hon. Clement C. Dickinson, a former Member of 
this House, came to a close. Born and reared in Virginia, 
he retained to the end those sterling qualities of chivalry, 
courtesy, and kindly disposition, so characteristic of the 
truly southern gentleman. He was always considerate of 
the opinions and wishes of others, willing at all times to 
place himself in the background and strive to help others. 

For a period of almost 40 years he served his community, 
his State, and his Nation in an official capacity. No one 
ever served in public life with greater fidelity to duty, with 
a higher sense of responsibility, with a more sincere loyalty 
and with a keener or deeper insight and understanding of 
public questions. His advice and counsel were always sought 
and they were ever found to be safe and sound. He was 
calm and collected under the most trying circumstance, quiet 
and unobtrusive, but shrewd and alert. There was no guile, 
duplicity, or deceit about him. He was not wafted hither 
and thither by the changing currents of popular clamor, nor 
moved by the powerful pressure and strong appeal of groups 
and factions. He “never turned his back but marched 
breast forward,” meeting all great questions with courage 
and candor and deciding them, as he often said, so that “I 
can live with myself in peace hereafter,” without remorse of 
conscience and without regret. 

By his untiring energy, his splendid intellect, his firm de- 
votion to duty, and his spotless integrity, he wrote his name 
large and deep on the pages of history and enshrined him- 
self in the hearts of all who knew him. He left a record 
which might well be emulated by all. During his long and 
distinguished career in the National Congress he was per- 
haps more highly esteemed and universally loved than any 
one who ever served in this body. 

In the passing of Mr. Dickinson, the State of Missouri lost 
one of its most distinguished and outstanding citizens and 
the Nation lost a great and a good man. 


Resignation of Hon. Js F. T. O'Connor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT AND REPLY TO HON, J. F. T. 
O'CONNOR, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, today I was informed of the 
resignation of Mr. J. F. T. O'Connor as Comptroller of the 
Currency. Mr. O'Connor is one of California’s most distin- 
guished Democratic leaders and was the unanimous selection 
of his party to head the 1932 campaign for the election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He was chosen by the President to be 
Comptroller of the Currency, and his great work in that office 
is epitomized in the following report to the President: 

Established a new all-time low for national-bank failures. 

Established a new high record in national-bank deposits. 

Consolidated returns of all national banks for the year 
ended June 30, 1937, showed net profits before dividends of 
$286,561,000, an increase of 18.58 percent over the amount 
reported for the year ended June 30, 1936. This profit figure 
is unusually striking and shows the improved condition in our 
national banking system when this is contrasted with a deficit 
of $218,384,000 for the year ended June 30, 1933. 

Since Mr. O’Connor came to Washington as Comptroller of 
the Currency his office has completely terminated 958 re- 
ceiverships out of a total which the office has handled of 
1,739. Total disbursements, including offsets allowed, to de- 
positors and other creditors of these 958 receiverships aggre- 
gated $358,708,797, or 79.75 percent of the total liabilities. 
The efficiency of the office under Mr. O’Connor is demon- 
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strated in the outstanding fact that the cost of handling 
these receiverships has averaged approximately 7 percent of 
the collections. 

The 1,417 national banks which were not allowed to reopen 
at the close of the banking holiday of 1933 had unsecured 
liabilities of $1,922,698,738; the superhuman task of salvaging 
these, one of Comptroller O’Connor’s chief jobs, has resulted 
in payments to depositors of $1,562,739,935, representing 81.28 
percent, 

Even in Washington J. F. T. O’Connor has kept in close 
touch with his State, knows its business conditions as do 
few men, has a splendid labor record, and enjoys the con- 
fidence of the most substantial elements. 

Our loss is California’s gain. Mr. Speaker, with your per- 
mission I include in my remarks Mr. O’Connor’s letter of 
resignation to the President and the letter of our President 
in reply. 

THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, January 14, 1938. 

My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I desire to relinquish the Office of Comp- 
troller of the Currency, to which you appointed me in May 1933, 
and to return to my home in California to take care of pressing 
matters there. 

The banking crisis confronted you immediately upon assuming 
Office. Not in the entire history of the Nation had the country 
witnessed such a complete disruption of our financial system. 
With all the banks closed, your voice went into every home in 
America and replaced fear with confidence. You recommended a 
banking bill to Congress, which was passed unanimously by both 
Houses, giving wide powers to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
to the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Upon my taking office you outlined several main objectives: 
First, immediate distribution to depositors in the closed national 
banks of all possible dividends; second, the strengthening of the 
capital structures of national banks to insure greater safety to 
depositors. When you received the approximate valuation of the 
assets in closed National and State banks you authorized the Goy- 
ernment to loan a billion dollars to relieve distressed depositors, 
and a pledge of the assets of these closed banks as security for 
the loan. This placed a burden upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to secure this money, upon the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to loan it, and upon the Comptroller of the Currency 
to disburse that part loaned to national banks. 

Of the billion dollars loaned, depositors of closed national banks 
received almost $400,000,000, which, together with cash on hand 
and the proceeds of securities and other assets liquidated, has 
enabled the distribution by this office to depositors since the 
banking holiday of $893,476,548. Of the amount borrowed from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, all except approximately 
$7,000,000 has been repaid. It is impossible to estimate in any 
degree the benefits of this policy to a distressed Nation. Comput- 
ing the difference in the rate of interest between what the Govern- 
ment paid and charged, the Government will make a profit of 
approximately $10,000,000. 

With reference to your second objective, namely, the strength- 
ening of the capital structures of our National and State banks, 
you will recall that upon the recommendation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury you approved the purchase of preferred stock in 
the national banks of approximately $500,000,000. This not only 
made the banks liquid but relieved the banks of the necessity of 
pressing debtors and gave greater security to depositors The na- 
tional banks have repaid $220,000,000, and in my judgment there 
will be a handsome profit to the Government in this trapsaction. 

Your great interest in the depositors of all banks and your desire 
to avoid a repetition of the tragedy of 1932 and 1933 is again evi- 
denced in your support of Federal deposit insurance. I recall our 
conversations when the bill was under consideration in Congress, 
and particularly the conference in your office of leaders of both 
Houses when you requested their cooperation in passing the bill. 
Seldom has there been such united opposition as there was against 
the insurance feature of the Bank Act of 1933. 

Immediately after the passage of the act you wrote a personal 
letter to the Governor of each State suggesting that it might be 
necessary in some instances for legislative action to take advantage 
of the benefits of the bill. It was no small task to lay the founda- 
tion and set in motion the machinery which would examine some 
9,000 State banks which theretofore had never been under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Step by step as the de- 
tails were worked out you suggested changes and approved the 
plans in general, and when the two other members of the Board 
were appointed by you in September 1933, the o tion was 
instantly completed, the plans officially approved, and deposit in- 
surance was assured of success, 

Only the extraordinary and new duties and work of this Bureau 
have been mentioned. The regular work has been omitted. As a 
result of the policies which you outlined, and which have been 
carried out during the past nearly 5 years, the following conclu- 
sions are of interest: 

First. The highest total deposit figure ever reached in the na- 
tional banking system has been reached during your administra- 
tion, 
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Second, Fewer national banks have closed than in any admin- 
istration over the same period of time. Beginning with the close 
of the banking holiday to October 31, 1933, failures numbered, 3; 
for year ended October 31, 1934, failures numbered, 1; October 31, 
1935, failures numbered, 4; October 31, 1936, failures numbered, 0; 
October 31, 1937, failures numbered, 4. 

October 31 of each year is used as that date represents the close 
of the fiscal year of the Comptroller’s office. In the nine national 
banks which failed in the years 1934 to 1937, inclusive, 98.7 per- 
cent of the depositors were fully protected by Federal deposit 
insurance. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the banking structure of 
the Nation was never on a more solid basis than it Is today. Our 
banks have ample funds either on hand or temporarily held under 
Federal Reserve requirements to meet any and every legitimate 
demand of business. The results which have been obtained could 
not have been accomplished without the most cordial cooperation 
and sympathetic understanding on the part of both of your Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury—Mr. Wocdin, who served during the bank- 
ing crisis, and Mr. Morgenthau, who has served during the recon- 
struction period. These fine public servants are due a debt of 
gratitude for their earnest and intelligent support of this Bureau 
in the many involved problems which have confronted it. 

It has been a great honor to have served you during this period. 
Your kindness to me is a memory which I shall cherish in the 
years to come. With deep gratitude, I am, 

Very cordially yours, 
J. F. T. O'Connor, Comptroller, 

Hon. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 

President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 
THE WHITE HoUsE, 
Washington, January 19, 1938. 
Hon. J. F. T. O'CONNOR, 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
Treasury Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Jerry: Your letter of January 14 requesting me to 
relieve you of your duties as Comptroller of the Currency of the 
United States is on my desk. 

I must regretfully accede to your request, but, in view of the fact 
that there remains important unfinished work in connection with 
the payment of dividends to depositors in closed national banks 
requiring at least your part-time attention, I shall ask you to 
withhold your resignation until April 1. In my opinion, this course 
of action will enable you to take care of pressing matters in your 
home State of California and yet gives you an opportunity to 
return here as often as necessity requires during the interim. 

The review in your letter of the work accomplished since I asked 
you, shortly after the inauguration in 1933, to leave your law 
practice and come to W. as Comptroller of the Currency 
is ample evidence of a job well done. The Nation, as well as you 
and I, remembers those first days in 1933, but much of their stress 
and strain has been forgotten, and it is my firm belief a strong 
contributing cause for forgetting has been the achievement of the 
objectives outlined in your letter. The strengthening of the capital 
structure of our banking system is attested by the few failures of 
national banks in the last 5 years, a record, as you have pointed 
out, surpassing that of any previous administration. 

This record would be a satisfactory achievement for the lifetime 
of most people, but I know that the same faithful and intelligent 
service which you have rendered the Nation as Comptroller of the 
Currency will be cheerfully and successfully given to whatever task 
you may assume. 

Although your return to California will bring to an end our 
pleasant conferences of the past years, I am sure that our friend- 
ship is to continue even stronger in the years ahead. 


Cordially yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Houses Preferred to Battleships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, a few minutes 
ago the House adopted the conference report on the housing 
bill with only a few dissenting voices. I am indeed glad that 
this important measure is so near enactment, for I believe 
there is a great need throughout the entire country for this 
legislation. The measure will help the rural communities as 
well as the cities. I worked and voted for the slum-clearance 


measure which we passed in the first session of this Congress. 
At the time I knew full well that that measure would afford 
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no benefits for cities in my State, but I was conscious of the 
great need of slum clearance in the larger cities of this 
country. In the bill which the conferees submitted to the 
House this afternoon I believe and trust the small home- 
owners in the rural communities and small towns will stand 
to benefit just as the slum-clearance bill aims to benefit the 
multitudes within the lower-income brackets in our large 
cities. 

By this legislation we hope to stimulate business activity 
through a great building program to take care of that third 
or more of our population who are ill-housed. In general 
I believe such would be the very best form of business revival, 
when we consider it from all angles, such as employment of 
idle labor, sale of materials, and the providing of proper 
homes for the health and safety of our people. Comfortable 
and healthful dwellings contribute to the welfare and happi- 
ness of our citizens, and that, coupled with home ownership, 
makes a good foundation for citizenship. Naturally I would 
like for the capital and the construction of these proposed 
new homes to be furnished by private enterprise, resorting 
to Government activity only in such cases where private 
enterprise cannot be stimulated to do the work. I do sin- 
cerely trust that this housing effort will result at once in a 
most effective pump priming for our business life and that 
the wholesome effects of this business stimulation will not 
be nullified by an unreasonable rise in price of building 
materials and in unreasonable labor cost. Besides furnish- 
ing homes to our ill-housed citizens, this program aims to 
give employment to skilled labor now unemployed and to our 
businessmen a market, presumably at fair prices, for lumber, 
cement, and all the materials that enter into the construction 
of houses. A selfish, foolish, or unreasonable boost of mate- 
rial costs, or labor costs, might choke this infant movement 
in its cradle. 

Mr. Speaker, it was with a heavy heart that I voted on the 
naval appropriation bill today, especially the items for two 
new battleships. Yet, I understand that we may soon be 
called upon to plan many bigger and more expensive battle- 
ships. Now, if we need to build these battleships as a matter 
of national defense, that is another matter; but if we are 
building them solely, or partly, to stimulate business activity 
for steel manufacturers and the like, it seems to me a 
colossal blunder. Merciful Heaven. Have we not enough 
need in this country for constructive development? With 
that stark reality before us, surely no one should even think 
of the small mite of benefit which could possibly accrue to 
labor and to the heavy industries through the building of a 
greater Navy. I agree thoroughly with my friend from 
California [Mr. Voornis] who spoke a few minutes ago call- 
ing attention to the grave danger that we may embark upon 
a great naval program for economic reasons and thereby 
foreclose the opportunity of doing the country a greater 
economic service in other more needed ways. The building 
of a great navy might measurably be a “business blessing,” 
but it is far more likely right now that such a program would 
prevent a much greater business revival within our country. 
Let us not choose the lesser and reject the greater benefit. 

GREAT MOMENTS OF DECISION 

Several times in American economic history our Nation 
has been on the verge of a new day, or on the border of a 
promised land. In each case the promised land lay spread 
out before us and a Moses led the expectant host. However, 
in two such great and critical moments the American Nation 
did not enter into the promised land. About 1900, or at the 
turn of the century, the hour was ripe for great things to be 
accomplished for all Americans and a dynamic personality 
by the name of Theodore Roosevelt led the martial host in 
those days—almost to Armageddon. However, the forces 
of reaction prevented our people from crossing over into 
the promised land. 

Again in 1913 this people hovered on the verge of a great 
discovery. Again the Nation was on the border of the 
promised land. A thoughtful leader led them in the 
person of Woodrow Wilson. Some reform legislation was 
enacted and some national house cleaning was done to make 
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America a better place in which to live. Alas, most of what 
might have been done by way of national reform and im- 
provement never was done, because the World War broke 
out and the whole strength of our people was diverted to 
the efforts of destruction. 

By March 4, 1933, the Nation was in the midst of the 
wilderness, was again nearing the borders of the promised 
land. This time the leader’s name was Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. This time it looked as though the Nation might 
pass over into the promised land of the more abundant life. 
The crossing over has not been any too easy and at this date 
the American Nation has not arrived. e 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if this Nation presently goes wildly off 
on this kind of a spree of spending, entering the fierce arma- 
ment competition to outbuild all the other nations in battle 
fleets and war equipment, it will mean that we are stopped 
in our tracks in the great work of improving the lot of the 
common people in civilian life. Must we be drunk with 
the war spirit in order to be cemented into social solidarity 
and stimulated into the greatest degree of heroic action? 

Neither my notion of adequate national defense, nor my 
notion of business stimulation and revival, calls for a mad 
armament race at any time, and certainly not at this time 
when we must choose between building for destruction or 
building for better living conditions for millions of our citi- 
zens, Accordingly, sir, I voted far more heartily for the hous- 
ing program which we have just passed than for the naval 
appropriation bill, which we passed a half hour before it. 


The Sequence of Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, only 11 days after the 
Ludlow proposal for a referendum on war failed of passage 
in this House this same body approved the naval appro- 
priation bill for more than one-half billion dollars. 

A few moments after the vote on the Ludlow proposal, 
there was an audible sigh of relief in this Chamber. The 
tension eased. Members felt that it was at an end. They 
failed to reckon with the driving force of the wisdom ex- 
pressed by Lowell in The Present Crisis: 

Truth forever on the scaffold; 
Wrong forever on the throne; 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch upon his own. 

The fact is that the debate on the Naval Appropriation 
bill was but a continuation of the debate on the Ludlow 
bill. Examine the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Look over the 
speeches. Through every one of them runs the same pat- 
tern, Fear of war. Here is a host of speeches contending 
for a bigger Navy because of the fear of conflict. Here is 
a host of speeches contending for elimination of new bat- 
tleships for fear that they might become offensive instru- 
ments of war. Throughout the days of the debate, one could 
hear intuition speaking. No Member knows that there will 
be war. No Member knows that there will not be war. 
No Member knows with certainty what the President will 
recommend in his message to Congress with respect to an 
augmented navy. But everywhere is the inarticulate fear of 
war. That, my colleagues, is the same fear which impelled 
the mothers and fathers of this land to crystallize the senti- 
ment of peace by placing their influence behind the Ludlow 
proposal. How singular that it should happen that way. 

One of the intriguing things about the last 11 days is the 
sequence of action in this change. 
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First, the Ludlow proposal had to be defeated at all costs. 
Nothing was left undone to encompass its defeat. Once out 
of the way, the administration could proceed with whatever 
policies it might have in contemplation. The vote was small 
comfort, however. When the pairs were counted and the 
absentees had an opportunity to state how they would have 
voted, it indicated 214 against and 196 for the proposal. 
Here was a slender majority of 18 votes. Slender indeed 
when it is remembered that New York cast 20, Pennsylvania 
16, and Illinois 16 votes against the proposal. The effect of 
party discipline may be inferred in such large blocs of votes. 
But the administration won even though it will prove to be 
a pyrrhic victory. 

Now comes the Navy bill. It has been passed by the House 
with but 15 dissenting votes. 

Now will come the Navy expansion message from the White 
House. If the New York Herald Tribune for this very date 
knows whereof it speaks in a front-page article, then the 
President will ask for 97 more vessels, costing in the aggre- 
gate about $1,000,000,000. In a brief while this Chamber will 
ring with resounding oratory as the new proposal is pre- 
sented to the House. It may or may not pass. But of more 
importance than the question of its enactment is the ques- 
tion of what will be next in this sequence of events. If we 
implement the Navy with more combatant and supply ships 
to the extent of $1,000,000,000, how and where shall they be 
used? That is an all-important question. 

Would it not appear reasonable to conclude that we are 
preparing to join with Great Britain in an effort to police 
the world and carry out the “quarantining of lawless nations” 
idea which the President expressed in his Chicago speech 
of October 1937. If so, when will it happen? It is anybody’s 
guess. 

Let it be remembered that a policeman is a peace officer 
z po out to find and put down trouble. Usually he 

it. 


Future Developments in the Basin of the Colorado 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN R. OF ARIZONA, BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, this morning I 
was honored and had the privilege of addressing a meeting of 
the National Congress on Rivers and Harbors now convening 
at the Mayflower Hotel in this city. Since my remarks to 
that body have to do with phases of the President’s regional - 
planning proposal and a long-range development of the Colo- 
rado River Basin, and involves such great questions as flood 
control, hydroelectric power production, reclamation, irriga- 
tion, and reforestation, I have asked the privilege of extend- 
ing my remarks in the Record by inserting a copy of the 
address which I made this morning. The address is as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the congress, in a few words I 
wish to indicate some of the suggestions that have come to mind 
regarding the future possible development of the Colorado River 
Basin. This statement must be of telegraphic brevity merely to 
list the main suggestions. If any of these have merit, they may 
be expanded later. 

The amazing development along the Colorado River, culminating 
now in the completion of the Boulder Dam project and its ap- 
purtenances, attracts world-wide attention and is pointed to with 
pride by our engineers. I need hardly remind you that the pos- 
sibility of such an achievement was doubted by many only 10 years 
ago. In this work the impossible has been accomplished. Who 
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will say that even greater things may not be done, of which Boul- 
der Dam is but a beginning? 

In considering the possibility of any given proposal, we must 
take into consideration three things. These are—although not 
necessarily named in the order of their significance—engineering 
possibility, economic feasibility, and political expediency. All three 
of these must be taken into account in future planning, even as 
they have entered into consideration in the past. 

Does anyone doubt that these are fundamental bases? Boulder 
Dam would not be plugging a canyon on the lower Colorado today 
if some courageous souls had not deemed it physically possible, 
had not financiers figured it finencially feasible, and had not a 
California engineer sat in the White House and appointed another 
outstanding Californian as Secretary of Interior. No matter how 
meritorious an engineering proposition may appear, unless it has 
strong political support, it is apt to get nowhere in seeking huge 
Federal appropriations. 

In making the following suggestions, I am merely thinking “out 
loud, representing, in this presentation, no State or group of per- 
sons or person other than myself, and am setting forth these ideas, 
whatever their merit, or lack of merit, for the study of this body. 
Particularly do I want to mention three things, two concerned pri- 
marily with the use of water for irrigation, and one for both irri- 
gation and power production. First, let me say that I regard 
scientific study of the Colorado Basin, as a whole and in all of its 
details, absolutely necessary for right action. Its complete develop- 
ment is a national problem. It is money well spent to have the 
engineers investigate thoroughly, for I feel that our ignorance 1s 
colossal concerning the potentialities all around us in that part 
of the West. Profitable existing projects might justly be laid 
under tribute to supplement Federal funds for the cost of engi- 
neering surveys as to future associated projects, but after all it is 
a responsibility of the Federal Government. 

The fierce fight a year ago concerning the Gila project because 
men of the upper-basin States thought their own water rights 
might be jeopardized, emphasized the necessity and political 
expediency for carrying on development in the upper-basin States 
and the lower-basin States simultaneously, so that no State gets 
the advantage of any other State in point of time. Generally 
speaking, in this part of the West, and concerning water, first in 
time means first in right. 


SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UPPER BASIN 


What are some of the suggested developments in the upper- 
basin States? from the South, as I do, I am sorry to see 
that the present hope in the upper basin is chiefly to divert water 
out of the watershed. Colorado wishes to tunnel under the 
continental backbone and convey water from the western slope to 
the eastern slope of that State. This is already being done to a 
certain extent, but contemplated to a much greater extent in the 
Big Thompson project and in another project to the southward 
which would take water from the Colorado watershed into the 
valley of the Arkansas River. 

In Utah they are at present taking some water out of the 
Colorado drainage area over into the Great Salt Lake basin and 
they wish to expand that program materially. In New Mexico 
they have in mind to tap the upper reaches of the San Juan and 
lead the waters over into the valley of the Rio Grande. I am 
not sure what is contemplated in Wyoming by way of a diver- 
sion, I have heard it stated that the four upper-basin States 
could possibly and feasibly divert between two and three million 
acre-feet of Colorado River water out of the watershed. Shall 
future development take this direction? This is a significant 
question involving a profound study of what is sound national 
policy. I would have statesmen and engineers study the whole 
unit from a national viewpoint. 

From political expediency, and, as a matter of common justice, 
I would sanction some diversion from the basin in the upper 
States, but at the same time I implore the planners of such 
future development to weigh carefully the total net result of such 
diversions. Decision must be made in the light of this known 
fact, that in making productive an acre of land above the thirty- 
seventh parallel of north latitude, where there is a 6-month grow- 
ing season, 4 acres of land are necessarily thereby consigned to 
perpetual sterility south of that parallel, where the climate fur- 
nishes a 12-month growing season. I am talking now about land 
in two different parts of the United States. God knows we want 
to give preference to American lands, either north or south of the 
thirty-seventh parallel, over lands in Old Mexico. Make no mis- 
take about it, land is being rapidly developed in Old Mexico. So 
I favor a minimum of this water diverted from the watershed and 
a maximum put upon American soil. 


A RIVER SHOULD BE CONTROLLED SYSTEMATICALLY 


Some thoughtful citizens feel that it was unfortunate that po- 
litical expediency and other factors dictated that the first great 
dam on the Colorado River should be built far south toward the 
lower end of the stream. It is logical in building a series of dams 
on a river that the work begin at the upper end of the stream; by 
so doing, the river is controlled through building the first dam, and 
the cost of controlling the stream is thus eliminated for each dam 
that is built below. The Salt River in Arizona is an example, 
There are now four dams on the main river, power being produced 
at each of them. The Roosevelt Dam was built first, and the 
other three consequently were built at less expense afterward. 


There is a possibility and probability, as I see it, for the use 
of the waters of the Colorado River for power development far in 
excess of our present needs. When we consider the amazing in- 
crease in the use of power during the last 25 years, we may 
logically assume that the need and demand for power during the 
next 25 years will double, treble, and possibly quadruple, making 
it necessary to use our power resources to the limit. No doubt 
new and improved ways of power transmission will make it pos- 
sible to convey power generated at a given point much farther 
and more cheaply than it is done today, so that we may reasonabiy 
expect a series of dams along the Colorado River wherever power 
can be developed, even though the power plants be located in 
inaccessible places. In the use of water for power development, as 
in irrigation, true economy requires a multiple use. That means, 
of course, the building of dams high up on the river, and one 
dam built above another, if the sites will permit it, in such a way 
and to such a height that each dam backs the water up to the 
foot of the dam above it. Thus more nearly the total potential 
fall of the water can be converted into power. This would make 
possible the maximum power output with maximum conservation 
of water. 

There is a third phase of suggested future development which 
may be visionary, but which makes a powerful appeal to my 
imagination. 

Of course, if it is a physical impossibility, I am wasting your 
time by mentioning it, but I have yet to be convinced that it is 
a pipe dream or an engineering nightmare. This idea has been 
proposed by thoughtful men, though it may be that with them the 
“wish has been parent to the thought.” This scheme is one of 
vast engineering magnitude. It would require the resources of the 
United States Government and also the resources of at least three 
States, and it would also require a perfect understanding and com- 
plete cooperation in the full enterprise by at least four of the 
Colorado Basin States. 

SHALL WE LIFT THE WATERS OUT OF DEEP CANYONS? 

A topographic map of the basin of the Colorado River reveals 
that this mightiest stream of the West has its chief source in the 
highest peaks of the Rocky Mountains within the States of Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Wyoming. The State of Colorado, at least the 
western half of it, contains that portion of the watershed receiving 
the heaviest precipitation; thus Colorado furnished most of the 
water to this river. It seems a cruel fact of Nature in the arid 
Southwest, since water can be used over and over again and is 
indestructible, that the water from these highlands is gathered 
early in its course into channels that run through deep canyons 
almost the entire way to the sea. That part of the Colorado River 
fiowing through Utah and Arizona is, for all practical purposes, an 
underground river. It is well known that the Grand Canyon in 
northern Arizona is a mile deep. This fact makes it difficult, if 
not impossible, to get water out of its deep canyons and onto land 
that can be tilled, unless it is turned from its natural stream bed 
far up in the highlands. 

Therefore, it has been suggested that a large and long canal, 
starting on the Colorado tributaries in western Colorado at an 
altitude of about 8,000 feet, be constructed on the west side of the 
Continental Divide, following the contour and wending its way 
southward across a portion of Colorado and a portion of New 
Mexico and emptying into the headwater of such rivers as the 
Little Colorado, the Salt River, and the Gila River. 

It is said that a vast work of reforestation and revegetation 
could thus be made possible and at the same time such regions 
as the Navajo Reservation, now denuded of its forage and almost 
uninhabitable, for its increasing population could again be made 
an asset instead of a liability. By thus festooning a new and high 
river along the mountain sides in western Colorado and New 
Mexico for the old, deep river farther west, and without any 
lengthy tunnels, a part of the Colorado River water could be 
carried southward on a new level with untold benefits resulting. 

A forest belt greater than the proposed shelterbelt of the Great 
Plains might thereby be created. It is thought the climate and 
rainfall might be affected. It is claimed a multiple use of the 
precious water could thus be had and irrigation on a much greater 
scale would result from such an undertaking. All of this would be 
made possible by a river-sized canal following the contour a little 
to the west of the continental backbone for a distance of several 
hundred miles. While this would be expensive, yet it would be a 
smaller and shorter canal than some to be found in China or in 
India. Will anyone say that American engineering skill cannot 
match such skill as has been exhibited in Asia? 

The mountain and the squirrel had a quarrel. The former called 
the latter a little prig. The squirrel replied, Tou are doubtless 
very big, but if I cannot carry a forest on my back, neither can 
you crack a nut.” There is no clash nor quarrel between bigness 
and skill in the work of American engineers. They are capable of 
either and both. Today in the House of Representatives we are 
calling upon them to exhibit the acme of skill in building, with 
the most concentrated cost, battleships at $70,000,000 each. With 
that same skill and that same cost, American engineers could, if 
permitted, do more than “crack a nut.” They could enabie the 
Rocky Mountain area to carry forests on its back and wear a 
vegetation carpet besides. Lift these waters out of their subter- 
ranean channels and apply such waters on the surface, and the 
region, which was the choice of prehistoric Americans, will be 
safe for present-day and future Americans. To me this last pro- 
posal seems no more fantastic today than was the Panama Canal a 
generation ago, Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
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The Merit System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK, OF GEORGIA, 
ON JANUARY 17, 1938 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my address 
delivered on the Washington Evening Star radio forum, 
Monday, January 17, 1938, as follows: 


Fifty-five years ago, on January 16, 1883, an act of was 
signed providing for a civil-service or merit system of selecting cer- 
tain employees of the Federal Government. It has become cus- 
tomary to celebrate this anniversary each year, and this week is 
the time set aside for the 1938 celebration. 

I am grateful to the Washington Star for this invitation to appear 
upon the national radio forum using the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting Co. In a nation like ours, where popular opinion 
eventually crystallizes into policies of the Government, I do not 
think we can commend too strongly those who furnish opportunity 
for information to our citizens. That is what the Washington Star 
is doing through its national radio forum, and I feel that they are 
rendering a valuable service. 

Through the celebration of Civil Service Week, I am hopeful that 
the attention of the people may be turned to this most important 
question. I hope that they may come to have a better understand- 
ing of its importance, not only to the taxpayers but to every citizen 
of the Nation as well. No doubt there are many who have thought 
that the method of selecting those who work for the Government 
does not concern them. I believe that it is of the utmost concern 
to every citizen, because today what the Federal Government does 
affects the daily life, 1 gard and welfare of the people in every 
section of the United I therefore welcome the opportunity 
of appearing upon this program to discuss in a practical way the 
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was prosecuting attorney in my home county, 
being appointed by the Governor, and I served 2 years as city 
attorney of my home city. 

I mention these personal matters so that those who hear me 


people and politics. I secured an insight into both local and 
national politics as the game is played. 

I later served a term in the General Assembly of Georgia, and 
Have now served 8 years in the Congress. 

My experience, therefore, with State, county, and city govern- 
ments, with the spoils system, and the merit system covers a period 
of many years. 

While working in the county courthouse I saw experienced em- 
ployees leave their positions, to be replaced by inexperienced em- 
ployees, because the elective official under whom they served was 
defeated. I saw the work of the county suffer not from lack of 
diligence on the part of the employees but because of the inex- 
perience of the new persons appointed by the newly elected 


When I came to Washington I saw the entire force of the House 
post office displaced. The new force made many errors while 
learning their duties. 

I have never forgotten the tragedy of the man whom I succeeded 
in the House post office. He had come to Washington as a young 
man 20 years of age, had served for 15 years, and during that time 
had married and had a family. At the age of 35 he was out of 
employment solely because another political party had secured 
control of the House of Representatives, and, notwithstanding his 
e Mona efficiency and his 15 years’ experience, he had to walk 

ep 3 

During my service in the United States marshal’s office I saw 
men appointed to positions for political reasons who had 
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little or no qualification for the duties of the position they se- 
cured, and the public service suffered because of this fact 

Last year I received a letter from a former Member of Con- 
gress, who is now a United States district judge, urging that all 
employees in the Federal courts be placed under civil service, and 
stating that with each change of administration the work of the 
courts was greatly retarded for from 4 to 6 months while the new 
employees of the United States marshal’s office and the United 
States attorney’s office learned their jobs. 

I have seen newly elected officials create additional jobs in order 
that persons who had assisted them in their campaigns might be 
taken care of. 

Recently, in a certain county where there are five commission- 
ers in charge of county affairs, a new job was created in one of 
the county offices by a majority of the commissioners. In object- 
ing to this action, one of the commissioners made the following 
statement: “The salary to be paid the new appointee is more than 


Not long ago the State director of one of the New Federal agen- 
cies resigned to accept another position. The assistant State direc- 
tor was promoted to be State director, and the head of this agency 


$5,000 per year for this unnecessary position. 
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years and who, since cy 
the place of the chief of that bureau, who had retired. 

I was informed by the official that he had promised this appoint- 
ment to a certain t politician and felt in duty bound to 
carry out that promise because the prominent politician had fre- 
quently secured campaign contributions for the party. 

In the cases referred to I am not complaining of the officials 
involved, but I am indicting a system against which they are 
helpless. So long as the law permits these political appointments 
to be made, it is impossible for our officials to resist the demands 
of the spoils seekers. 

It is easy to understand the philosophy of the spoils system. It 
is simply this: You get me votes or campaign contributions and I 
will get you jobs. 

As to this method, I advocate the merit system, gen- 
erally called the civil-service system. Sixty percent of the Fed- 
eral employees are now under this system, and the President has 
recommended the extension of the system to include all positions 
except those of a policy-forming nature. 

This movement has the support of the Democratic and the Re- 
publican Parties in their platforms and is supported by the League 
of Women Voters, the National Civil Service Reform League, the 
National Association of Business Mail Users, all factions of organ- 
ized labor, the Junior United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
various other organizations interested in good government. 

Today there are more than 3,000,000 persons on the Federal, 
State, and municipal pay rolls, and their salaries total more than 
four and one-half billion dollars, or about 35 percent of all taxes 


collected. 
It has been estimated by persons who have studied the subject 
that a saving of from one-half to one billion dollars in this cost 
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to the taxpayers would result if all employees were placed under 
the merit system. 

You may wonder why changing the method of selection can be 
put forward as an argument for economy. There are many evi- 
dences of the fact that the merit system does bring economy in 
government. 


It is a well-recognized fact that since the employees of our 


great postal system were placed under civil service their efficiency 
has been greatly increased. The postal system today handles a 
much greater volume of work in comparison with the number 
of employees it has than was the case before they were placed 
under civil service. 

The employees of the New York General Assembly are political 
appointees. In that State the average cost per day for clerical 
service to the general assembly is $5,150. 

In the State of Wisconsin the clerical employees of the general 
assembly are under the merit system, and the average cost per 
day is $564, or approximately one-tenth the cost of the political 
employees in New York State. 

The Trenton (N. J.) Gazette of last Friday called attention in 
an editorial to the fact that in New Jersey the State senate, just 
convened, with a membership of 21, employs 48 helpers. In the 
New Jersey house, with 60 members, there were 33 employees. The 
editorial charges that the General Assembly of New Jersey will 
have more doorkeepers than there are doors and more committee 
clerks than there are committees. I quote from that editorial the 
following language: 

“Retention of this formidable list of employees does not con- 
tribute to the efficient conduct of the legislative session and can 
be justified only on the questionable ground that all of the ma- 
jority members of the legislature must have a fair share of patron- 
age to satisfy the demands of the home folks. If public interests 
were considered, the number of legislative employees could be 
reduced by half.” 

In addition to economy, the merit system also promotes effi- 
ciency. It gives the taxayer and the citizen more service for each 
dollar expended. In 1936 a civil-service study commission, ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Michigan, reported that it had found 
that the political spoils in the State government was un- 
necessarily costing the taxpayers $1,000,000 a year. 

The National Civil Service Reform League in a recent booklet 
records some interesting savings for the public purse through adop- 
tion of the merit system. It says that in Chicago automobile 
thefts were reduced from 96 to 9 a day after the elimination of 
political influence in the office of the State’s attorney. 

It says that the commissioner of public works in St. Paul, Minn., 
stated that elimination of political influence in his department 
had made possible a 50-percent budget cut, although departmental 
activities had increased 50 percent. It records further that under 
the spoils system it took 75 employees in the State treasurer’s 
office in Seattle, but when the merit system was established only 
50 employees were required to handle a volume of business three 
times the amount previously handled by a larger number. of 
political appointees. This booklet says also that in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 615 policemen cover 72 square miles at a cost of $1,000,000, 
while in St. Louis it takes 2,000 policemen for 64 square miles and 
costs $5,000,000. Cincinnati has a merit system and St. Louis has 
not. 

The merit system also promotes honesty in public service. At- 
tention is called to the fact that during the administration of 
President Coolidge, when Congress placed prohibition-enforcement 
officers under civil service and required the incumbents to take 
an examination involving investigation of character, it developed 
that many of the politically appointed prohibition officers had 
criminal records. 

the campaign in New York last year the candidate for 
prosecuting attorney charged that one of the county clerKs had 
employed numerous people with police records. This c e was 
denied during the campaign, but charges were later flled with the 
Governor, and the prosecuting attorney announced his readiness 
to present proof of his charges, and, as a result, the clerk resi 
his position. Of course, I am not in position to say whether or 
not the charges were true, but you can draw your own conclusions 
from what happened in this case. 

The Reader's Digest of December 1936 says in an article, en- 
titled “Policing the Mails,” the following: 

“Of those in the Postal Service arrested for embezzlement in 
1935, the appointive postmasters themselves, holding political jobs, 
represented one-quarter of the culprits. There were about 4 ar- 
rests among the 35,000 rural carriers, and only 107 out of 49,000 
city carriers (who are under the civil-service laws), yet out of 
less than 14,000 politically appointed postmasters there were 136 
arrests.” 

In the Congress today we are faced with a show-down on the 
question of the merit system versus the spoils system. Last Jan- 
uary the House passed a bill placing first-, second-, and third-class 
postmasters under civil service. The Senate has failed to consider 
this bill, notwithstanding the fact that the platform of both of the 
major political parties pledged extension of the merit system, and 
notwithstanding the further fact that 51 of the present Democratic 
Senators were delegates to the Philadelphia convention, and there- 
ae participated in the making of this promise in the Democratic 
platform. 

Having ignored the civil-service bill, the Senate Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee has reported favorably a bill by its chair- 
man, the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar], having 
for its purpose the nullifying of an Executive order of the Presi- 
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dent requiring the appointment of persons making the highest 
grade in examinations for postmaster appointments, and substi- 
tuting therefor the old spoils system. 

The of the committee, filed by its chairman, boldly takes 
the position that the spoils system is a better method of selecting 
postmasters than the merit system. Senators O'MAHONEY, LOGAN, 
La FOLLETTE, and Bripces have filed a minority report against this 
bill, urging the substitution of the merit system as proposed in 
the House bill. 

This forms the issue which will be fought out in the Senate, 
and it is a most important issue for the citizens of our country. 

The bill placing under civil service, known as H. R. 


If we can 


of a better system of civil service for the selection of Federal 
employees. 

The merit system was established in our Federal Government 
after a disappointed office seeker had shot President Garfield in 
1881. The act was passed in 1883 and since that time it has had 
the endorsement of many Presidents. 

President Theodore Roosevelt said: “The merit system of making 
appointments is in its essence as democratic and American as the 
common-school system. It simply means that in positions where 
the duties are entirely nonpolitical, the applicants should have a 
fair field and no favor.” 

President Hoover said: “In the long run government is 
the only good politics. Patronage has its liabilities in the many 
disappointments it creates.” 

President Grover Cleveland was particularly active in extending 
the merit system and President Woodrow Wilson made further 
extensions. 

The merit system is the only method of selecting personnel 
which gives equal opportunity to all of our citizens. It is, there- 
fore, the democratic and American way of dealing with this ques- 
tion. Under this system, every person who is qualified has an 
opportunity to compete for positions in the Government service 
on a basis of comparative ability. They have an opportunity of 
taking an examination and those who are best qualified will get 
the positions. Under the spoils system a great many of our citi- 
zens have no opportunity of securing Government positions. In 
the first place, those who have not supported the winning candi- 
date are automatically eliminated from consideration. Then 
within the limits of those who voted for the successful candidate 
or faction only those who were active in the campaign have any 
real chance of getting the jobs. Of this group of active workers 
many will have no chance because there are not enough jobs gor 
all of them, and it becomes a question of which ones have the 
most pull or influence with the appointing officer. Therefore, 
under the spoils system, only a small minority of our people can 
hope to have any chance of securing positions with the Federal 
Government, 

I sincerely believe that this question is today one of the most 
important facing the American people, Our Government activi- 
ties have been extended until the life of practically every citizen 
is affected in some way. Government is no longer a simple matter, 
and we must have qualified and experienced employees if we are 
to have economy and efficiency in the administration of gov- 
ernment, 

Only recently a chief of the field division in the office of a col- 
lector of internal revenue of a Southwestern State made this state- 
ment to me: “It takes from 2 to 4 years to train a collector's force 
adequately. During this time of training the Government loses 
literally millions of dollars in revenue justly due it because an 
untrained personnel, t in the ways of tax evaders, lets it 
slip through their fingers. In addition, the Government is faced 
with the heavy expenses, the loss of time, and the grief of training 
a new personnel.” 

The problem of dealing with political appointments has grown so 
large that it seriously interferes with the study and consideration 
of legislation by Senators and Congressmen. The result is that 
many times we are called upon to vote upon legislation of great 
importance without having had proper opportunity to inform our- 
selves as to the facts involved. 

The spoils system creates a vicious circle tending to unneces- 
sarily increase the public pay roll because our constituents ask us 
to secure jobs for them. We must ask the officers in the executive 
branch of the Government for these jobs. If they give the jobs to 
our constituents they come back to us and demand larger appro- 
priations, and thus the circle revolves and the taxpayer is the goat. 

It has been a strange thing to me that so many Senators and 
Congressmen have been unwilling to extend the civil service, 
and especially is this true when you consider the fact that in 
dealing with employees with whom we are directly concerned, 
politics is generally ignored and experienced men are retained, 
although administrations change. Recently a luncheon was 
tendered to an employee of the House of Representatives who 
has served for more than 30 years as clerk of one of the most 
important committees. He has served under 11 chairmen of that 
committee, some of whom were Republicans and some Demo- 
crats, and he is recognized by members of both parties as being 
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a particularly efficient and well qualified employee. Regardless 
of politics, the value of his experience has been recognized by 
chairmen from both parties, and he has not been disturbed by 
the shifting political tides. 

There are many other employees on Capitol Hill who serve 
the Members of Congress with like experience, thus indicating 
that where we have at stake our personal convenience and the 
efficiency of the legislative branch of the Government, we are 
glad to retain experienced personnel in defiance of the 
system. The employees referred to, however, are not under civil 
service. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt has, om numerous occasions, 
urged the Congress to carry out the platform promise of the 
Democratic Party to extend the merit system. He has done every- 
thing within his power to apply the principle of merit in the 
selection of postmasters by issuing an Executive order requiring 
the appointment of the person making the highest grade in an 
examination given by the Civil Service Commission. The failure 
to extend the merit system rests squarely upon Congress. I be- 
lieve that what is needed to make Congress act is the pressure 
of public opinion. 

If you believe that it is to the best interests of our country that 
public employees be selected upon a merit basis, may I suggest 
that yi COE ie your views to your Senators and Congress- 
men e 

There is also need for a merit system in the selection of local 
employees; that is, those who work for cities, counties, and States, 
and I am delighted with the considerable progress that has been 
made along this line during the past 12 months. It seems to me 
that in our local governments the establishment of civil service 
would furnish a sound foundation on which we could erect a more 
permanent merit system for the Federal Government, 

The future of American democracy, it seems to me, rests more to- 
day upon efective management of the governmental machine than 
upon any other single factor. The spoils system gives us inefi- 
ciency, more expense, and a personnel whose chief interest is 
politics rather than service. The merit system gives us efficiency 
in personnel, reduces expense, retains experienced workers, and 
insures the ent of our Government by persons whose 
chief interest is service to the public. 


What the People Think 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, at this time, when busi- 
nessmen, big and little, are being paraded before Senate 
committees and through White House doors, apparently in 
an effort to make the ordinary average citizen believe that 
the President is really friendly toward business and to lay 
the foundation for an alibi should the Roosevelt depression 
continue, I have secured permission to insert in the RECORD 
excerpts from a few letters which show that not all the 
people are being deceived. 

The first comes from a group of union men who labor 
under no delusions as to the activities of the N. L. R. B.: 

BRADFORD, WESTERLY, R. I., January 12, 1938. 
Re Bradford Dyeing Association, case No. C-265. 
Hon. CLARE HOFFMAN, 
Congressman from Michigan, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We consider that a great injustice has been done to 
our union and to the employees of the Bradford Dyeing Associa- 
tion by reason of the decision and order of the National Labo: 
Relations Board. We asked that the Board conduct an election if 
there was any doubt that our union did not represent a majority of 
the employees. That request was refused. We have been denied 
the right of full freedom of association, self-organization, actual 
liberty of contract, and the right of the employees to designate 
representatives of their own choosing. 

In the Lenox shoe case the situation was practically the same as 
curs, yet the Board, in that case, is to order an election. That 
case involved a contest between the American Federation of Labor 
and the C. I. O. May it not be inferred that strength colors and 
warps the decisions of the Board? Associated Workers of Printing, 


Finishing, and Allied Industries have not the strength of the 
American Federation of Labor. Weakness may be our offense. 


If the Board had ordered an election, its decision in such case 
would have removed any likelihood of industrial strife or unrest 
and the case would have been settled. In the settlement of the 
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case the Government would have been saved great expense, as we 
understand that our employer is not going to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Board's order and is to defend when the Board applies 
to the circuit court of appeals for the enforcement of its order. 
Yours very truly, 
Local. 16, ASSOCIATED WORKERS OF PRINTING, 


ARTHUR O. DIONNE, Second Vice President. 
Mario A. De Gantt, Third Vice President. 
FRED Cooper, Treasurer. 

Howard B. Porter, Financial Secretary. 
FREDERICK H. R. Sumons, Recording Secretary. 


The second letter is from a steelworker at Knoxville, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The material part is as follows: 


I will admit I voted for Roosevelt twice, but he is positively 
losing his popularity among the steelworkers in his giving Lewis so 
much rope, in allowing his C. I. O. to dominate the working class 
against their will. 

I have been working in steel plants since Teddy Roosevelt's 
day, but in the last year our liberty has been taken from us. 

Wish there were more Henry Fords. He has done more for the 
working class than any other manufacturer. He not only em- 
rtd his own, but also gives work to thousands in different steel 
P e 

Thousands haye been forced into the C. I. O. through threats 
and what not. I ask, Is this United States or Italy, which? 

I am a skilled steel-mill workman and know what Henry Ford 
does. More power to the man. He is no skinflint, either. 

I close by saying Roosevelt better wake up. 


Another letter is from a storekeeper in a small town in 
the county where I grew to young manhood. He writes me: 


WILLIAM BROKER Music HOUSE, 
Colon, Mich. 

HONORABLE Sm: Unless you have time to listen to the everyday 
problems of the masses, the little fellow, or the under dog, just con- 
sign this letter to the flames. When I have read to me from the 
newspapers, or listen to news flashes over the radio, and learn the 
meddlings of an apparently power-crazed man into this and that 
and the other thing concerning which he knows little or nothing in 
a practical way, it makes my blood boil to think we have men in 
Congress who will dance to any tune he sees fit to whistle. 

I am a small-business man in a small town and country district. 
My business is with common people in all walks of life. I used to 
know how to conduct business and up to 1929 was able to lay by a 
little each year. Had it not been for the small surplus I had, I am 
sure I do not know where we would have landed—my wife, my five 
children, and myself. But I confess I do not know how to conduct 
my business of selling today. I will not sell on terms of nothing 
down with payments of less than nothing a month. That is about 
the terms most people want and about what most people could 
manage. Few people have or care to let go any considerable sum of 
money in a lump, either as a down payment or as payment in 
full. Having found this to be the case, I started winging my 
tuning hammer harder than ever before. I meet hundreds of peo- 
ple every year—yes, thousands of them—and seldom do I meet with 
an individual who is in accord with the New Deal and the present 
administration. I was puzzled to know how the present incumbents 
were swept into their respective offices. I had suspicioned that 
“biscuits” had played an important part and the following con- 
vinces me that I was right in my “biscuit” surmise. I was in Mio, 
Mich., last fall doing work for a young fellow who had charge of a 
gang of W. P. A. (We Putter Around) workers. In cur- 
rent events he frankly told me that he guessed “the only reason I 
am for the New Deal is because I am getting some out of it.” 
In the same place a road builder who had charge- of a gang of 
W. P. A. men told me in replying to my question, on a 4-mile 
stretch of gravel road concerning which I had heard wild rumors, 
that he had just a day or so before figured up to see how much 
money had been expended on said 4-mile stretch of gravel road, 
and he told me that $70,000 had been spent on that alone. What 
wonder that tax moneys do not cover the territory they are 
intended to cover. 

The way relief is administered is equally wasteful. Right in our 
own town there are men and women who could work but won't so 
long as they can get by without it. Mrs. —— has asked a certain 
Woman to come and help at least 1 day each week with the house- 
work, but she won't come. The knitting mill would hire her, but 
she won't work. Roosevelt's “gut wagon” makes weekly trips to 
Colon and can be plainly seen from our home, and among others 
who come with their baskets for grub is this woman who won't 
work, And that isn’t all. Her husband is a habitual boozer and 
she herself frequents booze joints and guzzles her booze. 

You will recall that Roosevelt’s first bellow when he took office 
was for booze, and he couldn’t even wait to get it back in a legal 
way. He had to force it through illegally. Now, as a result of 
booze being back with us, it is well-nigh impossible to find a 
single restaurant in a small town or city where booze is not 
served; and I speak from experience over and over again when I 
tell you that the odor in such places is anything but appetizing. 
And again my blood boils when I know that decent people who 
happen to have a little property are supporting such as the woman 
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I have cited; and you know and I know that there are thousands 
upon thousands like her. 

Roosevelt’s second bellow was “Retail prices must advance.” 
With millions of men and women out of work, with farm products 
extremely low, what good could come of advancing retail prices? 
When the farmer was selling his wheat for 35 cents a bushel he 
would go to the store and buy a sack of flour at a retail price 
that would warrant dollar wheat. What was true of flour was 
true of many other commodities. So, why bellow for retail prices 
to advance? 

Today the difference between what the producer receives and 
what the consumer is forced to pay is far too great. Who gets 
the big slice? 

I understand an attempt is being made to fix responsibility for 
prevailing high prices, When President Wilson established un- 
heard-of wages at the outset of the World War, everybody got crazy 
for big wages. What good did it do the average worker? Who 
was to blame for high wages at that time? None other than 
President Wilson. Your boy who was physically fit could be sent 
to the front for cannon fodder with a dollar a day and war ra- 
tions for pay. My boy, who was pronounced unfit for military 
service could go to some camp with a hammer and saw and get 
66 a day. Where was there justice in such a program, and who 
was responsible for high wages and prices? President Wilson. 
And so today President Roosevelt is directly responsible for the 
present high retail prices because of his second bellow, “Retail 
prices must advance.” 

I know a married couple in Alcona County whose eyesight is 
terribly impaired. The man could do certain road work of which 
they do plenty in those parts. Give him a shovel and I'll 
guarantee he would shovel more dirt or gravel than four-fifths 
of those who are on the gang. He has applied for work but is 
persistently denied. They tell him he has cows and chickens to 
furnish him his living. He is $1,200 in debt on a mighty poor 
farm and he tells them he wants work in order to be able to pay 
for his farm. He is a Republican and will not turn Democrat 
even though it would be to his advantage to do so. A year ago 
this man's health broke and he has been unable to do any work 
to speak of. He had to sell his chickens and has only three cows 
left. Im December the relief office issued him a check in the 
amount of $12.85 on which he and his wife were supposed to sub- 
sist an entire month. Others in that same locality who have per- 
fect eyesight, a much larger herd of cattle and flock of chickens, 
who have their farm clear, have horses and tools with which to 
work their farm and grown-up sons to work the farm, are in addi- 
tion given work on relief projects. Others have let their farms 
go to the dogs in order to get on relief projects which brought 
them ready cash. Again decent people and taxpayers pay the 
bills and will continue to pay for years to come. 

These are not isolated cases, but there are thousands of worthy 
people who are denied work or other assistance while others seem 
to have the knack of getting what they go for. 

A year ago when C. I. O. men could have worked they thought 
it very smart and funny to stage sit-down strikes. Now they are 
asking for decent people and taxpayers to support them. I agree 
with my 17-year-old son when he remarked the other day, “Let 
the unions take care of their own men.” 

There is no question but the small-business man has had to do 
some tall scratching during this administration. In my line people 
won't buy on the strength of their jobs, since they do not know 
how long their job will last. Roosevelt’s messing in this and that 
and everything in general and still getting nowhere except deeper 
and deeper in the mire keeps everything and everybody stirred up 
and on nettles. When I see how local affairs are messed up I don’t 
wonder at big things being messed up to a fare-you-well. 

Manufacturers, as a rule, look for big profits, as do most retailers. 
For example, I claim there isn’t an automobile made that could 
not be sold at half price and still give the manufacturer and the 
dealer a good profit. Men in drafting and cost departments of auto 
factories agree with me in that assertion. I need a new car today, 
but cannot so much as afford to buy a good used car. 

Price fixing, hours and labor, recovery acts of this or that sort 
what do they amount to? And what do congressional investigations 
amount to? A lot of money is squandered and that is the most 
prominent result of it all. 

Where the head of the house has a job by which he can support 
his family, I am opposed to his wife working, also. She merely 
cuts down wages and robs some worthy man of a job by which he 
can support his family. Also, thousands of young men come to 
maturity every year and thousands of these are out of jobs just 
because some married woman holds the job that would give a 
young man his start in life. Young men are expected to take care 
of themselves, to marry and raise families; but what chance has the 
youth of today with so many married women in factories, in offices, 
and in schools instead of remaining at home where they belong? 

I believe ex-President Hoover is a good, clean man, but I do 
believe the Republican Party has made and is still making an 
awful mistake in giving him such ovations and such prominent 
positions in their conventions, etc. The masses were fed up on 
him during his administration. 

I did think at one time that the Republican Party might pull 
us out of the mess we are in, but with so many communistic Re- 
publicans, I question their being able to do it. 

The Supreme Court was the only thing that stood between the 
New Deal and the people, but that is shot and we are virtually at 
the mercy of a power-mad dictator. 
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If reports are true, neither Roosevelt nor Wallace had sense 
enough to handle their own financial affairs, and yet they want to 
run the affairs of the Nation, big business, little business, and, 
goodness knows, what not. 

With a nation of pleasure-mad individuals, with a nation of 
2 and self-seeking men and women, what hope is there for the 

ation. 

It amused me when Roosevelt, in parrotlike fashion, repeated 
that what America needs is a revival of old-time religion; but 
it is very apparent that he sees to it that such a revival doesn’t 
take place in his own life and heart. I think most of us have 
forgotten that the Ole Book warns that “The nation that for- 
getteth God, it shall perish.” 

I am sorry to have wearied you, but I have spoken as a common 
man, one of the masses and one who recognizes the fact that it 
is a question of “Root, hog, or die” unless I want to knuckle down 
to this administration and cast aside the high ideals taught me 
by godly parents. 

Respectfully yours, 


JANUARY 17, 1938. 


Here is a letter from a farmer: 


BERRIEN SPRINGS, MicH., January 8, 1938. 
The Honorable Mr. Horrman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: It was with interest that I read your speech of 
November 30, which I just now received. I was especially inter- 
ested in your contention that, needlessly, pears were sent from 
Washington State to Benton Harbor, because last fall I had some 
difficulty selling pears in South Bend, Ind., because of those same 
shipped-in pears. 

I had already carried in a bushel of pears for a lady who intended 
to buy them, but just then her husband came home and refused 
to let me deliver them because he said, “Why should I buy pears 
when the Government was giving away a whole carload of the most 
beautiful and perfect ones—just like the ones you have there?” 
and pointed to the bushel I had. I also sell eggs in South Bend. 
The Government has given away thousands of dozens there—12,000 
dozens at one time. I was told in my daily newspaper. Now the 
Federal Government forces me to pay $10 a year for a license to 
buy and sell fruits, etc., yet it enters into competition with me in 
no uncertain manner. I say, Mr. HorrmMan, that the Government 
was out of order when they shipped those pears and eggs here. 
I am positive they did not offer to purchase them from licensed 
dealers in this locality. 

Sincerely yours, 


Wm. BROKER. 


G. W. Smaw, 
Route No. 1, Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Here is another, from a woman in New York: 


New Yorx Crry, N. Y., January 19, 1938. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HOFFMAN: I am writing to you because I 
understand you are a member of the Committee on Expenditures 
in Executive Departments. 

In the President's message on January 3 he asks, “What ex- 
penditures can be reduced or eliminated?" There are ways of 
reducing expenditures, and he knows it, but unless the people voice 
a protest or Congress does something he will go on spending 
without reason. Spending the people’s money is a habit with Mr. 
Roosevelt. While he was Governor of New York he piled up a 
debt of $100,000,000. This debt Governor Lehman has gradually 
wiped out. 

Now he is spending the taxpayers’ money building up a political 
machine by way of relief and the W. P. A. Both could be reduced 
considerably by deporting the undesirable aliens. Americans 
should be taken care of first and should have the jobs held down 
by aliens. At the same time expenditures would be reduced, also 
taxes, strikes, communism, crime, unemployment, relief, and 
W. P. A. Here is a condition that should be cleaned up for the 
good of the country. (Mr. Roosevelt will never do it, because he 
is depending on the votes.) 

Second. What right has the Government spending the people’s 
money on advertising propaganda building up the administra- 
tion and sending out information in reference to its activities? 
Isn’t this in direct violation of the law? What about reducing 
here? 

Third. The recent case of the clerk who stole $84,000 from the 
Government in 3 years. Here is another instance of careless 
spending by a Government department. Mr. Ickes should be dis- 
charged, since he is to blame for the system of waste in his depart- 
ment. There must be something wrong in a department wherein 
the records of the National Park Service have not been audited 
for several years. Mr. Ickes had better clean his own house before 
he criticizes big business. And the same goes for Mr. Roosevelt. 

Fourth. Where did Mr. Roosevelt hide the $100,000,000 he 
out to the W. P. A.? This relief appropriation money was hidden 
since last spring. It did not appear in the Federal balance sheet, 


nor was it included in the deficit estimates. What kind of book- 
keeping does the Government resort to? 

The trouble with Mr. Roosevelt is that he doesn't give the Ameri- 
can people any credit for being able to think. He does it for them. 
He knows where he can cut expenses but he won't do anything 
about it unless the people protest or Congress puts a stop to his 
orgy of spending. I hope this information will be of help and that 
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ngress serve le by way of cutti out waste and a 
rae lg ae 5 e eee No wonder its 
impossible to balance the Budget. 
Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. C. E. YOUNG. 

I print this latter letter and call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SasaTH] to it, as he suggested the 
other day that no constructive suggestions ever came from 
the other side. Here are a few which he might take to 
heart; and, in addition, I might say that, if he desires to do 
something constructive, he might resurrect the Democratic 
platform of 1932 and the campaign speeches of the Presi- 
dent made at that time; then carry out some of the promises 
which aided in securing the President’s election. 


Floods—Their Prevention and Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN, OF ARKANSAS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 19, 1938 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include an address delivered by me 
on January 19, 1938, at the second annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association, held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


Mr. President and members of the association, floods, their 
prevention and control, is a subject that increases in importance 
in proportion to the growth and development of the Nation. It 
has been and still is a matter of grave concern to people living 
in the valleys of our major streams and in areas that are subject 
to overflow. 

At first this problem was as one of purely local re- 
sponsibility, and each community and locality affected was ex- 

to provide its own protection. In many instances heroic 
efforts were made to construct projects that would afford the 
security desired. Residents of these sections placed heavy bonded 
debts on their property and levied burdensome taxes each year 
trying to meet the cost of these improvements, which generally 
proved wholly inadequate to give the protection they were in- 
tended to give. The obligation thus assumed was one impossible 
to meet, and time and experience have fully exposed the fallacy 
and injustices of such a system and policy. It has been demon- 
strated beyond controversy that the responsibility for removing 
the menace of disastrous floods is not exclusively a problem for 
local communities or even one for States to solve. By reason 
of the very character, extent, and nature of the improvements 
required, a major portion of this obligation, both in planning and 
financing, rests with the Federal Government. If for no other 
reason, this is true because the kind of improvement made in 
one State influences, and in some instances wholly determines, 
the project to be constructed on the same stream in another 
State, and, too, it is necessary to construct in other States and 
at the sources of the streams projects to aid in protecting the 
lower valleys. 

Great flood disasters recurring with uni frequency, 
sweeping through valleys almost across the breadth of the coun- 
try and leaving death, destruction, and desolation in their path, 
have served to awaken and arouse the American people to the 
seriousness and magnitude of this problem. 

When these catastrophes come they take a toll of hundreds of 
lives, leave hundreds of thousands of the inhabitants of these val- 
leys homeless and destitute; destroy hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of property, and carry to the seas billions of tons of 
our richest soil. Soil is the greatest natural resource and is the 
most valuable tangible asset in our national wealth. Its conserva- 
tion is becoming more and more essential as larger areas are being 
devoted to agricultural pursuits. If our population continues to 
increase as during the first century and a half of our national ex- 
istence, lands with good soils and suitable for farming will likely 
be in great demand. Neglect, resulting in dissipation and waste 
of our national wealth and resources, is not only poor husbandry 
but constitutes a crime against future generations. We are spend- 
ing millions of dollars through the medium of the C. C. C. in a 
soil-conservation program. Splendid work is being done in this 
respect, and yet I wonder if one major flood, such as occurred 
about this time last year on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, does 
not wash off our farm lands and into the sea more soil than the 


C. C. O., with all the work it is doing, will be able to restore in a 
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dozen years or more, I mention this merely to emphasize in an- 
other way the importance and value of controlling our swollen 


The people of this Nation are fully conscious of this national 
obligation. Public sentiment has and will support 
expenditures from the Federal Treasury to pay the cost of a na- 
tional system of effective flood-control projects over both an 
immediate and a long-range program. 

Notwithstanding the imperative need, the great loss of human 
lives, the hundreds of millions of dollars in value of property 

and destroyed annually, and the washing away of billions 
of tons of soil, and notwithstanding the fact that we are literally 
employing an army of young men and spending millions of dollars 
of borrowed money trying to conserve and restore our soil, this 
Government is still blundering along without a well-defined policy 
and a comprehensive plan for flood control. This is both inex- 
cusable and indefensible. 

My first session of Congress was a great revelation to me. As a 
member of the House Flood Control Committee, I attended exten- 
sive hearings of that committee held over a period of months. 
Obviously much time was wasted and very little accomplished, but 
the astonishing and surprising fact was revealed that this Govern- 
ment was attempting to treat the flood problem by authorizing 
community or sectional projects rather than by taking a major 
stream or e basin as a whole and formulating and approv- 
ing a complete coordinated and effective plan for it. Projects and 
improvements in many instances were not being with 
proper regard to the effect and influence of other projects. At 
that session of Congress the passage of an omnibus bill with a 
bundle of projects thrown together was attempted. They had not 
been adequately planned or sufficiently and wisely considered and 
did not provide a well-coordinated, integrated system on a single 
stream. The charge that many of the items in this bill were of 
the “pork barrel” quality was easily sustained. Such action con- 
stituted a stupid approach toward the solution of this distressing 
and urgent national problem. 

We have suffered two major floods since then and still we have 
no national plan and are without a well-defined national policy— 
still proceeding pretty much on a hit-and-run fashion. 

In the omnibus flood control bill that was finally enacted in 
1936, many worth-while projects were authorized, projects that 
will make substantial contributions toward the completion of a 
coordinated system, but the economic policy contained in the bill 
with respect to contributions from local interests has made im- 

ible the construction of many of these improvements, because 
ocal communities and subdivisions of government cannot meet 
the conditions imposed. 

The Overton bill enacted the same year attempted to provide a 
complete solution for the lower Mississippi Valley. In my mind 
there is some doubt whether the program this measure authorizes 
will be fully carried out. There are already indications of a lack 
of enthusiasm for its success under present plans by some of those 
high — authority in the agency that has the responsibility for its 
execution. 

Last year, after the flood that wrought tremendous destruction 
in the Ohio Valley, we passed a bill authorizing construction of 
certain projects on that stream, which will give added, though not 
adequate, protection in that valley. 

Annual appropriations for the carrying on of flood-control work 
and the construction of authorized projects are small in compari- 
son with the amount of work to be done. Indeed, they are not 
commensurate with the dangers and risks that are being incurred 
by further procrastination with respect to this definite national 
obligation. 

My experiences and observations as a member of the House Flood 
Control Committee having convinced me of the necessity and exist- 
ing need for a national plan embodying a system of fiood-control 
projects on the various major streams and their tributaries 
throughout the Nation, in January 1937 I introduced in the House 
of Representatives a resolution authorizing the submission to 
Congress of a comprehensive national plan for the prevention and 
control of floods of all major rivers in the United States. This 
report was to be made by the Chief of Army Engineers, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, and also provided that under 
the supervision of the Secretary the Department of Agriculture 
should submit a report and plan regarding run-off and water-flow 
retardation and soil-erosion prevention of watersheds. This reso- 
lution, as you know, was finally passed by both houses, but was 
later vetoed by the President of the United States. 

During the pendency of this resolution I had been much en- 
couraged by reason of the message of the President to the Con- 
gress on June 3, 1937, in which he discussed a national flood- 
control policy, plan, and program, and therefore I had hoped when 
my resolution was passed that it would be acceptable and as a 
result a national plan would be submitted for the consideration 
and approval or rejection of the Congress. 

In the President’s veto message on this resolution, after pointing 
out his objections to its provisions, he stated, “I promise to pre- 
sent to the Congress in January a comprehensive national plan 
for flood control, the prevention and development of water and 
soil conservation, such plan to be prepared by all of the many 
Government agencies concerned.” 

The time for the fulfillment of this promise is here, and I am 
hoping the President is now prepared to submit this great pro- 
gram for flood control, the wise and advantageous utilization of 
our tremendous water resources, and the proper conservation of 
our soils. However, I have good reason to believe the submission 
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of this promised plan will be further delayed. How long, I am 


unable to state. I hope I am in error in this belief, and I do 
not offer the suggestion in a spirit of criticism, but I shall be 
disappointed with a long or indefinite postponement. 

We may as well be perfectly frank and face the facts. Flood 
control has been definitely subordinated to power development. 
It is stymied behind the power issue and apparently will not be 
greatly advanced until this Government has determined, with some 
degree of certainty, what its policy is to be regarding the enor- 
mous undeveloped power resources that exist on our streams 
throughout the Nation. Pending the formation and establishment 
of the power policy and program, progress in flood control will 
move slowly. 

Power projects and flood control are inseparable. 
be segregated in national planning. Any comprehensive system of 
flood control will involve and include numerous dams with great 
power-development potentialities. Full utilization should be 
made of them in the promotion of the general welfare and in 
providing cheap electric power for the American people. Let us 
hope the formulation of a clear, definite, and well-defined Federal 
power policy will soon be accomplished and announced in order 
that a comprehensive, integrated national flood-control and power- 
development program may be undertaken and its objectives ulti- 
mately achieved. 

Since the present administration came into power, we have 
extensively used the credit of the Federal Government and ex- 
pended billions of dollars in an effort to restore prosperity and 
provide jobs and work relief for millions of our unemployed. 

Existing conditions make it inadvisable, if not impossible, to 
terminate such a program. It must be continued for this year at 
least and possibly for an indefinite time. The President has asked 
Congress to appropriate at this session of Congress another billion 
of dollars for this purpose and has warned that this sum may be 
insufficient to meet the situation and that additional funds may 
have to be provided, Since we are compelled to make such heavy 
expenditures in excess of our national income, we should give 
serious thought to the character of projects to be constructed. 
The relief of the people in distress and providing jobs for the 
unemployed is, of course, of paramount importance, but we also 
need to be concerned regarding the character of public improve- 
ments made. We should make available and have allocated sub- 
stantial sums of relief funds for the construction of meritorious 
flood-control projects, which, when constructed, will add materially 
to our national wealth. Just how much of the billion or more we 
will spend for work relief this year it would be practicable and 
advisable to use in the construction of flood projects is a matter 
of study before being definitely determined, and would necessarily 
be influenced by many factors and circumstances. However, I 
venture the proposal and I hope the Congress and the President 
will take appropriate action with respect to it. 

In conclusion I wish to congratulate your splendid organization 
for its great contribution to the progress thus far made toward the 
goal of effective flood control throughout the great Mississippi 
Valley. Your influence has been felt and your counsel and labors 
will continue to be helpful. 

I deem it an honor to have had the privilege of addressing you 
at this meeting, and I give to you every assurance of my enthusi- 
astic interest in and support of such measures as will insure and 
hasten the attainment of our mutual objectives. 


A Call for Additional Marines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


Mr, HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, we have before us a bill 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and, 
by unanimous consent of the House, I extend my remarks 
relative to an addition to the enlisted personnel of the Marine 
Corps. 

I desire to quote from a report of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs in the Thirty-ninth Congress: 

From the estblishment of the Marine Corps to the present time 
it has constituted an integral part of the Navy, has been identified 
with it in all its achievements, ashore and afloat, and has con- 
tinued to receive from its most dist ed commanders the 
expression of their appreciation of the effectiveness as a part of the 
Navy. 

There is a constant demand upon the personnel of the 
Marine Corps to furnish detachments for vessels of the Navy 
going in commission. The important work of guarding naval 


They cannot 
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property in our navy yards, naval ammunition depots, torpedo 
stations, and radio stations, is a responsibility of the marines, 
and with their present and prospective strength they have not 
enough men to carry this out with a proper degree of security. 

But most important of all, the Fleet Marine Force, the or- 
ganized unit which is an integral part of the United States 
Fleet and must be prepared to move with the fleet at all times 
is only one-third of what it should be in personnel. The 
strength of the Marine Corps at the end of the fiscal year of 
1939 will be 18,000 enlisted men, which includes the 1,000 
men this bill allows. It should be about 22,000 men. In every 
corner of the world these faithful men well sustain the high 
reputation for steadfast courage and unsullied honor handed 
down to them by their predecessors. The ancient marine 
tradition of duty and self-sacrifice is a noble heritage; it has 
been, and will continue to be, nobly maintained. 


“Buy American” Movement Gains Headway—Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., Citizens Unite Their Efforts to 
Boycott Cheaply Made Foreign Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 x 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it has been most gratify- 
ing to me to follow closely the “Buy American” drive which 
has been started by public-spirited citizens in the city of 
Morgantown, W. Va., which is in my congressional district. 
Industrialists, labor leaders, and church officials have joined 
together to sponsor this most important movement, and last 
Sunday a mass meeting was held for the purpose of stress- 
ing the need for buying and selling American-made goods. 

The meeting was arranged by a committee headed by Wal- 
ter Shanks, president of the Central Labor Union. Speakers 
included Edward Shay, president of Local No. 77, American 
Flint Glassworkers Union; Mr. George Dougherty, president 
of the Morgantown Glass Works; Rev. W. Roy Hashinger, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church; Rev. Father Peter 
Flynn, pastor of St. Francis de Sales Catholic Church; At- 
torney Charles A. Goodwin; Stanton Cady; and others. 

This meeting was attended by more than a thousand per- 
sons, and the following resolution unanimously adopted: 

Whereas under the present condition of the country, brought on 
by the influx of commodities produced by cheap labor in foreign 
countries, which have been and are still being imported into the 
United States and sold therein in competition with similar com- 
modities produced in this country by American labor, resulting in 
the surrendering of our domestic market to foreign competition, 
the closing down of our domestic industries, the unemployment of 
large and increasing numbers of our wage earners and reduction 
of wages below that necessary for a decent American standard of 
living, and realizing that conditions thus created must be cor- 
rected before agriculture, industry, and labor can be restored and 
prosperity and business recovery assured: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our home market be preserved and protected 
from cheap foreign goods produced by cheap foreign labor, and 
a decent living standard be assured to American workingmen; 
be it further 

Resolved, That merchants and consumers of this community 
and the Nation at large refuse to buy and offer for sale foreign 
goods which come into competition with our domestic-made goods, 
and that all of our people unite in a local and Nation-wide move- 
ment to “Buy and sell American.” 

As we all know, the United States is being flooded at the 
present time with foreign-made goods, while our own Ameri- 
can goods lie unused on the shelves. This practice would 
soon stop if the public in general would follow the leadership 
of the people of Morgantown and demand that purchases be 
made from American factories. 

Goods manufactured in Czechoslovakia, Japan, and Soviet 
Russia are flooding this Nation, and these articles are of an 
inferior grade. To continue the buying of these foreign- 


made products when we know their origin, with the back- 
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ground of cheapest labor and unfair competition, is to 
pursue a destructive policy which is ruining the growth and 
prosperity of American industry. 

For this reason I became vitally interested in this subject 
some 2 years ago and began a campaign at that time to 
bring about the purchase of American manufactured goods. 
I have recently introduced in the House a resolution— 
House Resolution 376—which directs the United States Tariff 
Commission to investigate the differences in the cost of pro- 
duction of leather products and glassware in the United 
States and foreign countries. I believe that following such 
an investigation, it might be possible to take steps to pre- 
vent the importation of these goods. I shall endeavor to 
secure action on this measure in the near future. 

The citizens of Morgantown are to be highly commended 
for taking the lead in this vitally important matter, and I 
believe other West Virginia cities will follow the initiative 
of this public-spirited community. 


Kansas Aids United States Public Health Service 
in War Against Syphilis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW TORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, we have not provided the 
United States Public Health Service with the necessary 
sinews to fight its war against syphilis. It is high time that 
we did. But we find that it is one of those agencies which 
plugs along and does a pretty good job on its own. 

According to a recent news story, it has the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s best-selling magazine. There are others, of course, 
with more free circulation, but this one has more paid 
subscriptions. 

By unanimous consent of the House, I insert in the Recorp 
a news story from the New York World-Telegram of Janu- 
ary 7 which gives the facts. I am happy to say that my own 
State of Kansas accounts for more than 16 percent of its 
entire subscription list. 

VENEREAL News A Best SELLER—FEDERAL MAGAZINE READ BY 
PHYSICIANS 
(By Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance) 

WasHINGTON, January 7—The biggest-selling of Uncle 
Sam, publisher, is one that most people have never seen. Its name 
is Venereal Disease Information. 

VDI, as it is called in the Government, is published by the 
United States Public Health Service. “For use,” says its cover, 
“in cooperative work with the State health departments.” Its 
readers are physicians. 

Paid circulation of VDI for October was 11,278. That put it 
more than 3,000 ahead of its nearest rival, School Life, published 
by the United States Office of Education. 

FREE COPIES SENT 

In addition to paid subscriptions, 3,000 free copies go out to 
State, county, and city health officers cooperating with Surg. Gen. 
Thomas Parran's efforts to control venereal disease. 

VDI was started 18 years ago, when wartime control measures 
in the Army led health officials to believe that efforts should be 
made for similar control among the civilian population. Post- 
war economy ended the campaign. 

Some health departments have recommended that their State 
legislatures appropriate funds for sending the magazine to every 
physician in the State. Kansas has already done this, sending 
in 1,830 subscriptions, one for each Kansas physician. 

RESEARCH SUMMARIZED 

Many of the articles in the magazine would prove jawbreakers 
to the layman. In addition to these special articles, VDI consists 
of abstracts from medical literature in all the principal languages. 
These sum up the findings of researchers and clinicians for the 
American physician, who must keep abreast of this subject and 
abreast of his practice at the same time. 

The subscription price is 50 cents a year. Its 12 issues are 
published on an annual budget of $2,629.69. 
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Concerning Peace and War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


STATEMENT BY DR. FRANK J. WHITE 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp, I want to print a short 
statement by Dr. Frank J. White, concerning the Ludlow 
resolution and our failure to join the League of Nations. 
Dr. White was in China 35 years and for many years was 
president of the University of Shanghai. He is now retired 
and lives on Route 1, Upland, Calif. I think his words are 
particularly valuable. 


As to the Ludlow amendment, it seems to me that Stimson 
has said the last word. The only question that he doesn't settle 
is, “Can we trust the President, his Cabinet, and Congress“ ? 
I doubt whether we have ever had a President or a Congress who 
would plunge the country into a war to “cover up his mistakes 
and failures or to get the financial help from those who profit 
from war.” ‘There are people like that and they get into power 
in absolute countries, But I don’t believe they do in our country. 
The nearest to that in our history was when the Republicans 
Killed the League of Nations because it was sponsored by the 
Democrats. Doubtless many of them persuaded themselves that 
it wasn’t a move of politics. But that move has caused more 
injury to the world than many wars in that before we get through 
with it it will be the cause of the greatest war in history. For 
you can’t have world peace without world law and some means 
for its enforcement any more than you can have national peace 
without national law and means for its enforcement. 

We are building armaments now because we didn’t follow 
Wilson in building world law, and because we didn't stop Japan 
in 1932. Every year we neglect the lessons learned from national 
law and apply them to international affairs, the higher the price 
when the great crash comes. 


Testimonial Dinner Given Senator Barkley at 
Louisville, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 24 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, OF KENTUCKY, AT 
ci ana DINNER, LOUISVILLE, KY., JANUARY 22, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp a very able address 
delivered on Saturday last by the distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], at 
Louisville, Ky. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster and friends, I am deeply grateful to those who 
suggested this dinner, and to you who have come to it, for the 
high honor which it involves. 

When one contemplates a period such as that which covers my 
service in Congress from Kentucky, either in his own or the life of 
a generation, it is not strange if he becomes somewhat remi- 
niscent. 

It would be difficult to set off to itself any 25-year period within 
the past century or two which has been fraught with greater con- 
sequences to America or to the world than the quarter century 
which began with the year 1913. 

During the previous year a great political upheaval took place 
in the United States which resulted in the election of Woodrow 
Wilson to the Presidency of the Republic. 
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Following that election and the subsequent inauguration, the 
National Government took a modest but significant stride in the 
development of broader national policies with relation to the 
intricate affairs which constitute the daily life of the American 

eople. 

ý The questions involved in the phrase “economic freedom” were 
beginning to rise above the horizon of political and economic 
thought. Powers of government, long dormant because of a lack 
of need for their exercise, began to be called forth under the new 
freedom of Woodrow Wilson as they had been called forth pre- 
viously under the square deal of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Laws enacted and policies adopted in 1887, in 1907, and during 
the intervening years, adequate, perhaps, for the days which 
brought them forth, were found insufficient in extent or in power 
to deal with the newer problems which came at the turn of the 
century. 

In an effort to keep the Government of the United States abreast 
of the requirements of a modern state, new laws dealing with 
business were enacted; new regulations touching the great trans- 
portation systems were essential; new agencies had to be set up, 
like the Federal Trade Commission, to which men and organiza- 
tions of every kind and size might resort for a redress of their 
grievances, and in order that the channels of commerce might be 
kept constantly unchoked by the debris of lawless competition 
and reprisals; and a new banking organization, thought then to 
be revolutionary but regarded now as the bulwark of financial 
solidarity, the Federal Reserve System, sprang from the brains of 
men who had for years quietly mastered the science of money 
and of credit. 

Along with these financial and economic changes in the relation 
of government to business, the Congress embarked upon a great 
road-building program which has resulted in a Nation-wide net- 
work of improved highways which could and would never have 
been possible except through the cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the States in the first instance. 

In the midst of these domestic activities, in the midst of the 
exercise of the national will to readjust somewhat the outworn 
machinery of politics and economics, came the most gigantic 
military conflict of the ages, the World War of 1914 to 1918. 

I cannot here detail the sordid story of international duplicity 
and diplomatic subterfuge which precipitated that diabolical dis- 
aster upon the teeming millions of the people of the world. 

We are too close to the memories of those awful days to assess 
accurately their effect upon our civilization. 

But we know that the unprecedented human and material losses 
involved in that struggle left the world so enfeebled and exhausted 
that men and women everywhere predicted the early end of all 
war as an instrument of national policy. 

Treaties were signed and ratified. Armaments were reduced, 
toasts were drunk to the goddess of peace, and millions in every 
land lifted their eyes and bended forms and stood erect to gaze 
again upon the sun of their newer hopes. 

We saw thrones topple, crowns cast away, czars, emperors, and 
kings murdered or exiled, autocracy discredited and destroyed; and 
in their places we saw, or thought we saw, the rise of world-wide 
democracy through the processes of education and understanding. 

But in spite of our beliefs, our hopes, our determinations, our 
felicitations, in spite of all the noise and fury which have been 
poured out from the lips of men who spoke with real or pretended 
sincerity and conviction, in behalf and in the name of democracy 
we sont that quality challenged today in nearly every part of the 
world. 

What is this present challenge to democracy? Whence does it 
come, whither will it lead us, and what have we in our hearts to 
do about it? 

For a century and a half in America we have boasted of our 
devotion to the ideals of democracy. But in fact our devotion 
to these ideals did not begin with the American Revolution. 

The yearning for freedom, political, economic, religious, and in- 
tellectual, was one of the active motives for the settlement of 
early America. Our ancestors, of whatever race or religion, were 
in search of a broader horizon for the development not only of 
trade and commerce, which have in all ages played their part in 
the civilizing processes of mankind but the development of those 
mental and spiritual attributes which form the ground work of 
every civilization that is worth maintaining. 

We have enjoyed in this Nation the blessings of what we call 
liberty, the attainments of democracy, for so long a period that 
we have come to regard them as indispensable and unassailable. 

We have been so accustomed to democracy in America that we 
have not always been aware of the denial of it to millions of the 
world’s population; and we have not always been aware of the 
presence of groups even in our own country who would, if they 
dared and had the power, deny it to our own people. 

I am not speaking here merely of the right to cast a vote, to 
pursue or occupy public office, or to feel that you are represented 
in some legislative assembly. I am not speaking merely of the 
superficial evidences of political or religious freedom from an 
institutional standpoint. 

These are important. They are essential, and we cannot yield 
to any clamor that would weaken or destroy them. 

But the sort of democracy of which I am thinking is broader 
and deeper and more fundamental. It tramscends political creeds 
and forms of worship. It is a recognition of the indisputable 
kinship of mankind, the inseparable connnection which binds us 
of this day to the past and to the future. 
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It is not a thing necessarily which is to be observed as a matter 
of compulsion. It is not something forced upon us by edict or 
a law. It is the acknowledgment of the fact that among all races 
and in all parts of the world men and women are entitled to the 
enjoyment of equal rights and equal opportunities in seeking what 
Tuomas Jefferson called “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

The pursuit of happiness is a major objective in all our calcula- 
tions. Whether we are in politics, business, education, finance, 
or religion; whether we follow our divergent vocations for profit 
or service, we are moved by the yearning for happiness and the 
satisfaction which comes from its attainment. 

None of us are here of our own volition. We did not create 
ourselves. Whether we are Jew or gentile, whether we were born 
in America or outside of it, is not a circumstance over which we 
had the slightest control, 

But whether we were born Jew or gentile, in America or out 
of it, we seek and must attain and preserve the right to be re- 
garded as a part of the moving forces which cultivate the spirit 
of tolerance among all peoples, regardless of race or creed. 

One of the great challenges to democracy today is to be found in 
the cult of absolutism. The world is being fed upon the propa- 
ganda of absolutism. 

We are told that the people are too slow, even when competent, 
in the exercise of the right of government. We are told that the 
processes of popular government and popular representation are 
cumbersome. We are told that the people at large and as a whole 
do not know what they want or ought to have, or that if they do 
they cannot attain it with that speed and certainty which 
autocracy proposes to guarantee. 

We are told that even under forms of government which still 
recognize the right of majorities there is no moral or political 
obligation to recognize the rights of minorities or even allow them 
to exist or speak for themselves. 

The world is witnessing today an organized effort to discredit 
the democratic theory, and armies are marching over the dead 
bodies of helpless and innocent men and women who have dared 
to hold to their property, their ideals, and their institutions, 

Can we in America escape the influence of these forces? Can 
we be indifferent to the growth of the autocratic theory and 
program? 

Can we wrap ourselves smugly in the habiliments of self-suffi- 
ciency and self-satisfaction and take no account of the conflagra- 
tion which may scorch or consume the things to which we have 
clung during our whole history? 

For 214 years we deluded ourselves into the belief that we could 
not by any circumstances be drawn into the Great War to which 
I have already referred. 

Whatever we may now think concerning the events of two 
decades ago, however much we may assume that the sand which 
hides our heads conceals the rest of our anatomy, we live in a 
world which has been constantly drawn closer together by the 
genius of man, and we cannot feign to be ignorant of the fact that 
whatever disturbs the peace and happiness of any part of the world 
disturbs the whole world. 

Whatever undermines the rights of the people among any con- 
certed groups of nations undermines those rights directly or indi- 
rectly in all parts of the world. 

Whatever lowers the standards of democracy and national confi- 
dence anywhere lowers them everywhere. 

If the inalienable right to enjoy a place in the political, educa- 
tional, moral, or economic set-up in any nation can be successfully 
denied to large proportions of the people by dictatorial processes, 
can we claim immunity in America merely because of distance or 
tradition? 

Can we hope to preserve political and religious equality in 
America, if elsewhere in the world one-half of her struggling peoples 
are denied these blessings, unless we guard our own country against 
the growth of conditions which may have contributed to these 
losses elsewhere? 

The rise of autocracy in the world, and its spread, was not a 
thing for which the peoples affected had yearned. They may not 
have been altogether to blame for it. 

It may have been, and doubtless was, fostered by the ineffi- 
ciency, the indifference, the inadequacy of existing forms of govern- 
ment. 

The failure or inability or unwillingness of previous governments 
to recognize the needs of the people, or to deal with or attempt 
to guide them in their solution, made it easy for some imaginary 
man on horseback to attain power by promising the people some- 
thing different from what they had. 

It was easy for hunger and distress and hopelessness to be 
translated into enthusiasm for something, for anything, that held 
out the promise of a change. 

The problems which we face in America are not altogether dif- 
ferent from some of those which have faced other nations, and 
face them today. And, if I may say so here without transgress- 
ing the limitations of propriety, one of the great tasks that has 
faced the American Government in recent years has been to bring 
the Government and the people into such a state of understand- 
ing and mutual help and respect as to make our soil unfertile for 
the propagation of the autocratic pretenses and consequences 
3 have afflicted millions of people in other parts of the 
world. 

That we have succeeded at least in part no observant or un- 
prejudiced man can deny. 
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But in order to do it we have been compelled to project the 
Government into fields never before occupied, from some of which 
at least we trust it may be possible to soon withdraw. 

But those who complain most bitterly because Government has 
entered those fields have sometimes been those who did the least 
to make it unnecessary for Government to enter them. 

The test of democracy is not merely political. It is moral. It 
is religious. It is intellectual. It is economic. 

We have boasted of our inventions. We have acclaimed the 
man who could invent something that would enable one man to 
do the work of a thousand men, taking no account of the fate of 
those who were displaced. Hence, aside from depressions and 
recessions, we face a problem of permanent unemployment which 
can be solved only by so adjusting our industrial and economic 
system as to distribute fairly among all those able to work the 
labor essential for maintaining our high standards of life. 

Therefore, whatever may be said of our political or educational 
democracy, economic democracy cannot be said to exist in truth 
where three-fourths of the people may work all the time and the 
other one-fourth never work at all. 

We have for half a century sought to bring about democracy in 
commerce by preventing or punishing combinations in restraint 
of trade and the concentration of economic power in the hands of 
a up too small for its wise or benevolent exercise. 

spite of these efforts, in spite of Sherman acts, Clayton acts, 
Federal Trade Commission acts, and in spite of the intelligent and 
sincere efforts of succeeding administrations, our success in attain- 
ing the desired objective falls short of the phenomenal. 

Economic autocracy, industrial autocracy, financial autocracy are 
almost if not quite as baneful as political autocracy; and the genu- 
ine brand of political democracy cannot exist where these barnacu- 
lar growths are permitted to exist. 

Therefore, a way must be found to promote a greater democracy 
in business, industry, and economics as well as in politics. 

We have boasted for a century and a half that we believed in 
religious freedom and the freedom of the mind. One of the three 
things for which Jefferson wished to be remembered by posterity 
was his authorship of the Virginia statute for religious liberty. 
Another was his establishment of the University of Virginia. 
Freedom of intellect and of conscience have been a part of the 
fundamental traditions of this Republic. 

Therefore, the guaranty of these things, and their observance, 
are to be preserved at all hazards. 

Preservation by statute is not sufficient. Appropriations to 
maintain educational institutions are not alone sufficient. The 
existence of these rights, and their preservation and extension, in 
the tolerant attitude of all creeds and all races toward one an- 
other is indispensable to the maintenance of effective democracy. 
They are indispensable in the maintenance of that national soli- 
arity without which we cannot solve our problems at home or in 
our dealings with the other nations of the world. 

Tolerance, therefore, is not only essential to democracy. It is a 
part of it. 

We need not approve or agree with the views of others in order 
to exercise tolerance toward them. But we must acknowledge the 
right of others to maintain their views and to express them. We 
need not approve even the weakness or the mistakes of others in 
order to be tolerant toward them, knowing that we ourselves may 
be handicapped by greater weaknesses and greater mistakes. 

Standing as we do in the midst of industrial dissension and 
political ferment; listening to the confusion of tongues as they 
prattle of causes and of remedies; viewing the existence of stagger- 
ing debts both public and private that seem impossible of payment; 
and depressed, as we might be by the calamitous lamentations and 
prophesies of the utter collapse of all society, I have been, and we 
might all be, cheered by a quotation from a great English scholar 
and statesman of another age. 

“History,” said he, “is full of the natural progress of society. 
We see in almost every part of the annals of mankind how the 
industry of individuals, struggling up against wars, taxes, famines, 
conflagrations, mischievous prohibitions and more mischievous pro- 
tections, creates faster than governments can squander, and repairs 
whatever invaders can A 

“The present moment is one of great distress. But how small 
will that distress appear when we think over the history of the 
last 40 years—a war compared with which all other wars sink into 
insignificance; taxation, such as the most heavily taxed people of 
former times could not have conceived; a debt larger than all the 
debts that ever existed in the world added together. 

“Yet is this country poorer than in 1790? A 

“If we were to prophesy that in the year 1930 a population of 
fifty millions, better fed, clad, and lodged than the English of our 
times, will cover these islands; that machines constructed on 
principles yet undiscovered will be in every house; that our debt, 
vast as it seems to us, will appear to our grandchildren a trifling 
encumbrance, which might easily be paid off within a year or two— 
many people would think us insane. 

“We prophesy nothing; but this we say—if any person had 
told the Parliament which met in perplexity and terror after 
the crash of 1720, that in 1830 the wealth of England would 
surpass all their wildest dreams, that the annual revenue would 
equal the principal of that debt which they considered an in- 
tolerable burden—that the post office would bring more into the 
exchequer than the excise and customs had brought in together 
under Charles II; that stage coaches would run from London to 
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York in 24 hours; that men would sail without wind and would 
be beginning to ride without horses, our ancestors would have 
given as much credit to the prediction as they gave to Gulliver's 
Travels. Yet the prediction would have been true.” 

This is a quotation from a speech delivered by Lord Macauley 
138 years ago—in 1830. 

It is good for the soul, in a season when the soul is torn by 
doubts and fears, to restudy the conditions which brought forth 
that assessment and that prediction; and as we restudy it in the 
light of man’s state of advancement and happiness when it was 
made, may we not exclaim, “Oh, ye of little faith’? 

The engrossing problems of the past quarter century have called 
for leadership of a high order. The problems to this day call 
for leadership of even a higher order. 

But they require more than mere political leadership, important 
and vital as this may be. They call for industrial leadership; for 
intellectual leadership; for moral and spiritual leadership that will 
lift us out of the sordid considerations of the moment and lift our 
very souls into the clear perspective of imperative duty and 
mutual obligation. 

Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln were unwilling that 
posterity should remember them for what the people had done 
for them. They were unwilling that their future status in history 
should be measured merely by recounting the offices and the 
honors which the people heaped upon them and which they bore 
with dignity. 

They wished to be remembered by a grateful posterity because of 
what they had done for the people and not for what the people 
had done for them. 

As we refiect tonight upon the great spirits from whom we have 
inherited our traditions, whose memory puts to shame every mean 
or selfish thought of self-aggrandizement or worldly preferment, 
may we not exclaim with the poet: 


“True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon, 
Our loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game.” 


The challenge to democracy we find not only in our own midst. 
It is world-wide. On extended fronts in every hemisphere autoc- 
racy raises its head and dares the democratic process and concept 
to enter the lists in their own defense. 


‘overnment are being exerted to preserve 

it abroad, It is the fervent prayer of 
every sincere believer in the peaceful advancement of society that 
these exertions shall be crowned with success. 

But we cannot afford to blind our eyes to conditions for which 
we are not responsible. We cannot afford to t our own land 
and our own institutions to be encircled and undermined by the 
arrogant antithesis of everything that Americanism has meant to 
us and to the world for a century and a half. We cannot afford 
to adopt as our shibboleth the doctrine embodied 
“Do not shoot till you see the whites of their eyes—and then miss.” 


anced you find something of merit that may outweigh my manifest 
demerits—it is the only reward that I could ask. 

But whatever has happened or may happen in the course of the 
years that yet remain, I thank Almighty God that I can say, in the 
paraphrased language of Henley’s stanza from Invictus: 


“It matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I may not be the master of my fate, 
But I am the captain of my soul.” 


The International Sugar Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 24 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


STATEMENT BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH, IN RE- 
GARD TO THE INTERNATIONAL SUGAR TREATY 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, during the con- 
sideration of Executive T, after which the Senate ratified 
the international sugar treaty, I was asked by the senior 
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Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetuar] if I would not ex- 
plain the provisions of the treaty and the reasons for Amer- 
ica’s taking part in its negotiation. In the discussion, ques- 
tions and answers referred to just one provision of the treaty 
and by the time the discussion on this provision was con- 
cluded, the Senator’s question had not been answered. Be- 
cause of the importance of the treaty and because of its 
Nation-wide interest, I have put down in writing those things 
which I would have explained in answer to the question. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that this statement of 
mine be now inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUGAR TREATY 
(Statement by Hon. ELBERT D. THomas, of Utah) 


The international agreement regarding the regulation of pro- 
duction and marketing of sugar signed at London on May 6, 1937, 
and ratified by the Senate of the United States on December 20, 
1937, marks an attempt to create a new day for the sugar industry 
throughout the world. 

The world as a whole can and does sometimes actually produce 
more sugar than it consumes. Therefore, there is constantly the 
menace of a surplus in such great abundance that it may depress 
prices to the extent that the sugar industry not only becomes 
unprofitable but is in distress. 

The two largest national subdivisions from the standpoint of the 
consumption of sugar, the United States and the British Empire, 
are both importers of sugar because they do not produce enough 
for their own consumption, while the remainder of the countries 
that are parties to the sugar agreement, with the exception of 
China, are countries which produce more s than they consume. 
Therefore, this agreement entered into by the following nations— 
the Union of South Africa, the Commonwealth of Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, China, the Republic of Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Do- 
minican Republic, France, Germany, Haiti, Hungary, India, the 
Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Portugal, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United States of America, the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines, and Yugoslavia—represents an attempt to keep the 
sugar production of all these countries on a profitable scale and 
at the same time to keep the price of sugar sufficiently low that 
the consumers everywhere shall not be imposed upon. 

An important fact about the sugar problem of the world relates 
to our own country. The sugar growers and processors 
know that they always have a market for their sugar because 
America consumes very much more than she produces and is an 
importer of sugar. But if the price of sugar in the world is de- 
pressed to such an extent that our protective tariff does not func- 
tion as a protection to the industry, then in spite of the fact 
that theoretically American sugar producers always have a market, 
they are prevented from having a paying market. 

American experiences illustrate the fact that with the world 
using controlled or depreciated currency no tariff barrier is high 
enough to protect a country from the dumping of surpluses. 
For example, the price of sugar fell so low in the United States 
that it was just one-tenth of 1 cent higher than the tariff rate 
which applied to all countries exporting to us, excepting Cuba. 
The tariff on sugar against countries other than Cuba was 214 
cents. The price of sugar fell in the United States at one time 
to 2.6 cents. American producers simply cannot produce profitably 
at such a price, to say nothing of the condition in foreign coun- 
tries which must have paid freight and furnished us sugar at 
1 mill a pound. 

We must always keep in mind that our near neighbor, Cuba, 
produces so much sugar that her whole national economy depends 
upon this product. If sugar is long depressed too greatly it has 
such direful effects that political revolution follows in its wake. 

America, since the passage of the Jones-Costigan Sugar Act, has 
changed her theory in relation to granting aid to sugar growers 
and producers. We ourselves have thus experimented with the 
quota system and have brought our complex sugar-producing 


‘areas into a workable relation with one another. By complex“ 


I mean that sugar production in America is not only complex 
because we produce both cane and beet sugar, but is complex 
because in the production of cane sugar we do so on at least four 
different bases of efficiency, and in the production of beet sugar 
we have at least four bases of efficiency; that is, we have the 
mainland production in Louisiana and Florida, the Philippine 
22 with its labor standard, the Hawaiian production with 
ts varying standards, and the Puerto Rican production with its 
standard. In the beet industry we have the small farms like those 
in Utah where the beets for the most part are planted, thinned, 
and harvested by local and family labor, and the larger farm areas 
where for these activities the growers are dependent upon hired 
help; and the areas in the intermountain West where beets are 
produced under irrigation, while in the Middle West they are 
produced without irrigation. 

It was apparent for many years prior to the adoption of the 
quota system in the Jones-Costigan Sugar Act of June 8, 1934, that 
so long as Philippine, Puerto Rican, and Hawaiian sugars were 
allowed to enter continental United States markets in unlimited 
amounts free of duty it would not be profitable to expand to any 


considerable extent the continental beet- or cane-sugar production. 
Even with the tariff rates on Cuban sugar of 1.7648 cents a pound 
under the act of 1922 and of 2 cents a pound under the act of 
1930, the proportion of the domestic sugar consumption supplied 
by the continental beet and cane producers did not increase. The 
increase in total consumption and the decrease in the relative 
amount imported from Cuba were supplied by increases in the 
imports of the domestic offshore sugars. 

The United States Tariff Commission, in its report to the Presi- 
dent on sugar of February 8, 1934, points out that— 

“The consumption of sugar in continental United States is sup- 
plied almost entirely from three major sources: (a) Domestic pro- 
duction (i. e., in continental United States itself); (b) shipments 
from the insular areas of the United States, principally Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, from all of which sugar 
is brought in free of duty; and (c) imports from Cuba at a duty 
20 percent below the general rate prescribed by statute. Except 
during 1920, there has been little importation from other foreign 
countries for more than 20 years. Of the domestic sugar, the great 
bulk has for many years consisted of beet sugar, which is pro- 
duced chiefly in the Western States, with a limited output in 
certain North Central States. The remainder of the domestic pro- 
duction is cane sugar, produced chiefly in Louisiana, which in no 
year since 1923 has represented as much as 4 percent of the total 
consumption. In the last few years Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippine Islands have been not far from equal to each other in 
rs aly ges as sources of supply of sugar to continental United 

ates, 

“The relative importance of the three major sources of supply 
above specified remained roughly unchanged from about 1910 to 
about 1925. Since that time the share supplied by Cuba has fallen 
greatly, and the share furnished by the insular areas has risen 
greatly. The proportion furnished by production in continental 
United States averaged about 23.5 percent of the total from 1912 
to 1921 but declined to about 18.5 percent for the period 1927-30 
and again increased to slightly above 23.5 percent for 1931-32. 

“Of the total quantity of domestic sugar consumed in 1932, 
1,232,000 tons was beet sugar and 150,000 tons chiefly Louisiana 
cane sugar. Of the total quantity supplied by the insular areas 
in that year, 957,000 tons was from Hawaii, 851,000 tons from Puerto 
Rico, and 974,000 tons from the Philippine Islands. 

“The following table shows the quantities and proportions sup- 
plied by the several sources during those periods and years which 
are most significant. 


TABLE 1.—Sources of sugar consumed in continental United States 
[Short tons] 


Consumption supplied by— e 


E. 
a 
E 


United Cuba 
States 
Pet, | Pet. | Pet. 
22:2 | 25.2 50.4 
24.0 25.6] 49.2 
2.8 23.9| 48.6 
19:4] 23.0] 56.2 
18.4] 31.8] 49.4 
2.6 38.9] 37.2 
EAA 2.7 47.7| 22 


1 Including small quantities from foreign countries other than Cuba. 


The Commission also said: 

“The low cost of Philippine sugar and its ability to enter the 
United States free of duty account for the very rapid increase in 
the proportion of Philippine sugar in the total consumption of 
continental United States, which rose from 5.4 percent for the 
5-year period 1922-26 to 16.6 percent in 1932.” 

The proportion of United States continental consumption of 
sugar supplied by the Philippine Islands for the hip 1933 to 
1937, inclusive, is as follows: 1933, 19.7 percent; 1934, 15.5; 1935, 
15.4 percent; 1936, 14.7; 1937, 14.2 (as of September 10, 1937, quota 
allotment). 

The Tariff Commission saw the need of a change in the kind of 
protection and regulation needed by the sugar producers of the 
United States to bring prosperity to the domestic industry and 
by the consumers of sugar against excessively high prices. In its 
report to the President on sugar of February 8, 1934, the Commis- 
sion recommended that when and if the President reduced the 
duty on Cuban sugar to equalize the costs of production in Cuba 
and in the United States he should at the same time establish 
the quota system and limit imports to bring about a reasonable 
price. The exact language of the Commission taken from their 
report on sugar, page 3, is as follows: 

“5. That the most effective way, based on the information as- 
certained by investigations of the Commission, to improve the 
situation both in Cuba and in the United States is to lower the 
Cuban duty and at the same time adjust to market demand deliv- 
eries of sugar not only from Cuba but from all other areas con- 
tributing to the American supply.” 

Also the following, taken from page 25: 

“To raise the price it will be necessary to limit the supplies of 
sugar offered for sale in the United States. This cannot be done 
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by an increase of the tariff, but must be done by limiting imports 
to this country. Such limitation should be imposed not only 
upon Cuba but likewise upon the Philippine Islands, and it might 
be extended, under the powers conferred upon the administration 
through the Farm Relief Act, to the production of sugar in Hawaii, 
in Puerto Rico, and, if necessary, in the continental United States.” 

Commissioner Edgar B. Brossard said in a supplemental state- 
ment in the sugar report of the Tariff Commission: 

In a letter to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, dated April 
11, 1933, before we knew what the results of the cost investigation 
then in process would be the Tariff Commission said that ‘the 
duty on sugar cannot justly be based on a difference between 
domestic and foreign costs of production.’ The Commission also 
recommended the limitation of imports by quotas to bring about 
a reasonable price for sugar. That letter outlines what seems to 
me to be a reasonable way of handling the sugar problem. 

“The policy outlined there, if carried out, would help to reestab- 
lish the sugar industry of this country and of Cuba on a more 
satisfactory basis, and it offers hope to the farmers of reasonable 
returns from more stabilized conditions. Quotas should be ar- 
ranged so that the consumer of sugar is protected against an ex- 
cessive price and at the same time assured an adequate and reg- 
ular supply of sugar.” 

The American task of arriving at a proper quota was a difficult 
one in a national sense but was to a certain extent similar to the 
task of putting the world upon a quota basis as is done in the 
international agreement. And here it should be said was the 
reason, after the Committee on Foreign Relations had decided to 
report out the sugar treaty with the recommendation that it pass, 
that action was delayed until the Sugar Act of 1937 had become 
a law and the quota theory of the Jones-Costigan Act had been 
renewed. As the international agreement was based upon the 
quota theory it was assumed that our quota law should be effec- 
tive before we assumed the obligation under the treaty. 

There must be control of some kind if we are to have a profit- 
able domestic sugar industry. American beet-sugar producers 
cannot see the logic of attempting to curb an increase in their 
acreage or in their efficiency to grow more beets so long as the 
United States is an importer of sugar; and, in a sense, it does 
seem inconsistent, when we have such a splendid market in that 
we can always sell all that we produce, that there should ever be 
a limitation put upon it. But the fact remains that in the prac- 
tical working out of the sugar industry in the world we simply 
cannot sell all that we can produce because, if no protection 
were given by quotas, our sugar industry would be destroyed be- 
cause of the lower standards and consequently the greater 
efficiency, so far as production is concerned, of other places. 

If we allow the Philippines to produce and export to us all that 
they possibly can, if we allow Puerto Rico to produce and export to 
us all that she bly can, if we allow Hawaii to produce and 
export to us all that she possibly can, and then allow all the beet- 
sugar areas to produce all that they possibly can, and put no 
curb upon the cane producers and their extensive possibilities in 
Louisiana and Florida, we merely enlarge the fact of the opening 
statement that I made, that the world can produce more sugar 
than it can consume. The bringing of rhyme and reason into the 


sugar i course, experimental. Whether it will do 
all that its authors expect it to do remains to be seen, but we do 
have a single product that we do know about under control, and 
likely something to the advantage of this great industry will 


ha 

8 known as the Chadbourne agreement, by the sugar 
producers of various countries prior to this treaty, was not suc- 
cessful. By this agreement, made between the major cane-sugar 
exporters—Cuba, Java, and Peru—and the beet-sugar exporters— 
Germany, Hungary, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
sla limits were fixed for each country over a period of 
5 years, and current excess supplies were segregated to be marketed 
over a period of time. Although this plan was effective in bringing 
about a decrease of production and stocks throughout the world, 
it did not reach its objective, namely, higher Inter- 
national’ economic cooperation failed 
international.” (Dalton, James E. Sugar, A Case Study of Govern- 
ment Control, 


p: 55.) 
“Under the bourne plan the consumers’ interests in sugar- 


importing countries had no part in the regulation of the world 
market. Producing interests in nine countries endeavored 
to regulate their production, export, and surplus stocks of sugar 
with a view to improving sugar prices. During the life of the plan, 
these countries by extraordinary curtailment of production reduced 
their excessive stocks of sugar to manageable proportions but the 
effect of this was largely offset by great increases in production in 
countries not parties to the plan. Although no stabilization of the 
market on a remunerative price level was accomplished by the 
Chadbourne plan the experience under it was helpful in working 
out a more comprehensive and effective agreement. The present 
agreement which is on a broader base includes most of the coun- 
tries which are important producers and consumers of sugar, and 
establishes a permanent organization or council in which all these 
countries are represented with a view to regulating the sugar mar- 
ket in a way which is fair to each country and to consumers as 
well as producers.” (Davis, Norman H. Report of the delegate of 
the United States to the International Sugar Conference held in 
London April 5 to May 6, 1937. Extract taken from international 
agreement and Protocol Regarding Production and Marketing of 


Sugar, p. 24.) 
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It should not be out of place here for us to call attention to the 
status of the present sugar tariff, and in doing so I must emphasize 
the reason why the Government of the United States had to turn 
from the tariff theory of protecting our sugar industry to the quota 
theory, which underlies the Sugar Act of 1937 and also the Jones- 

Act. As I said above, tariff became no protection at all, 
due to the conditions in the world. If you depreciate a currency 
far enough in the exporting countries you will destroy the effects 
of any tariff in an importing country, Tariff can be effective only 
if money and general trading conditions remain stable, If an 
exporting country offers a subsidy on an exported product greater 
than a tariff that, too, will overcome the tariff of the importing 
country. These conditions help to explain what was an actual 
fact in the United States around 1932, when sugar came to us 
from the outside world at only 1 mill a pound higher than the 
American tariff—and that mill paid the freight also: By resorting 
to depreciated currency and subsidy the foreign exporter may have 
actually made a profit out of the sugar he exported to us. Our 
industry, which depended upon the tariff in normal times, could 
not, of course, stand that competition in abnormal times. Not 
only was the sugar industry being destroyed here in America but 
also the industry in the rest of the world was suffering great havoc. 
Industry which has no economic basis to stand upon cannot last 
and becomes completely dependent upon control and subsidy. If 
there is any industry which should be self-sufficient it would seem 
that that industry is the sugar industry in America. But we see 
from actual experience it is not. It is interdependent. The factors 
are too many for a simple deduction. The treaty therefore becomes 
a prime necessity as one part of the whole scheme of control for 
the benefit of all concerned—producers and consumers. 

Under the Tariff Act of 1930, 2.5 cents per pound was charged 
against world sugar upon importation and 2 cents a pound upon 
Cuban sugar. In May 1934 the President flexed downward Cuban 
sugar to 1.5 cents a pound and to 1.875 cents a pound for world 
sugar. 

By the agreement of 1902 with Cuba, Cuba enjoys a 20-percent 
preferential tariff rate on sugar imported into the United States 
in comparison with the rate on sugar from other foreign countries 
imported into the United States. This explains the difference in 
the rate on imports from Cuba and on imports from other foreign 
countries. 

In August 1934 the United States and Cuba entered into a re- 
ciprocal-trade agreement, and by this agreement the duty on Cuban 
sugar was further reduced to 0.9 of 1 cent per pound. This re- 
ciprocal agreement with Cuba of course did not change the rate 
for other countries, but Cuba gained by it in relation to other 
countries not just a 20-percent differential but an actual 50- 
percent differential. All things being considered these flexed and 
reciprocal tariffs were not working to the disadvantage of the 
growers in the United States so long as the provisions of the 
Jones-Costigan Act remained. 

When Mr. Norman Davis, representing the United States, signed 
the sugar agreement he made this statement: “I am instructed by 
my Government to state that in the event that legislation impos- 
ing quotas upon importation lapses within the life of this agree- 
ment it will be its policy to maintain its tariff and full duty on 
sugar at a rate no higher than now existing.” 

This statement seemed to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to be out of place since the power governing tariff acts, and 
therefore tariff rates, is a congressional one. Therefore the com- 
mittee recommended the following reservation, which was adopted: 

“The separate statement, viz, ‘I am instructed by my Govern- 
ment to state that in the event that its existing legislation impos- 
ing quotas upon the importation and marketing of sugar l 
within the life of this agreement it will be its policy to main’ 
its tariff on full-duty sugar at no higher rate than that now 
existing,’ made on the part of the United States at the time of 
the signing of this agreement (May 6, 1937, at London) shall not 
be regarded as constituting a part of this agreement.” 

An outline of the treaty is in place here: 


SUGAR TREATY 
PREAMBLE 


The purpose of the agreement is to establish and maintain an 
orderly relationship between the supply and demand for sugar in 
the world market, as recommended by the World Monetary and 
Economic Conference of 1933, under the principle that such regu- 
lation should be equitable both to producers and consumers. 

CHAPTER I. DEFINITIONS 


This consists of definition of words and terms used in the 
treaty. Under the term “exports to the free market” there are 
included all net exports from the countries to which export quotas 
for the free market are allotted under the treaty, but not includ- 
ing exports from Cuba to the United States with some minor 
exceptions. 

CHAPTER II. GENERAL UNDERTAKINGS 

The contracting governments agree to assure consumers an ade- 
quate supply of sugar on the world market at a reasonable price 
not to exceed the cost of production including a reasonable profit 
of efficient producers, and all necessary legislative measures neces- 
sary for the execution of the treaty agreement shall be taken by 
the respective governments. The governments also agree to take 
all necessary steps to prevent an increase in prices on the free 
market, which would prove detrimental to the consumer and stim- 
ulate excessive and unjustified production. The use of sugar 
shall be encouraged. 
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CHAPTER II. OBLIGATIONS OF COUNTRIES NOT EXPORTING TO THE FREE 
MARKET 

The undertakings of the United States are to permit a net im- 
portation of sugar from foreign countries not enjoying preferen- 
tial duty rates, and the United States agrees to certain quotas 
on the free market of such countries. The United States reserves 
the right to increase its imports of full-duty sugar without affecting 
such free-market quotas, the effect of which is to protect United 
States consumers, 

CHAPTER IV. EXPORT QUOTAS FOR THE FREE MARKET 

The free“ or “world” market consists of exportations from pro- 
ducing countries to countries in which the sugar will receive no 
perferential treatment, but will be full-duty sugar. Thirteen im- 
portant exporting countries supply this “free” market sugar, 
including Cuba, and they are governed by quotas in ed 
annual amounts, for the purpose of preventing the accumulation 
within their territories of excessive stocks of sugar. These quotas 
may be reduced by the International Sugar Council by amounts not 
exceeding 5 percent, during the first 2 years of the treaty. Cuba 
has the largest quota. Certain sugar may be accumulated in 
reserve for the free market. 

CHAPTER v. STOCKS 

The Governments agree not to accumulate stocks of sugar in 
excess of 25 percent of its production, although the council may 
allot greater stocks if circumstances warrant. 

CHAPTER vr. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL 

This provides for the formalities of setting up the council, its 
duties, votes of different governments. The United States and 
Great Britain lead with 17 votes each, Cuba being third with 10. 
The chapter also provides for procedure and powers of council. 

CHAPTER VII. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

The international sugar agreement shall remain in force for 5 
years. A year under the agreement runs from September 1 to 
August 31. The importing countries whose requirements for con- 
sumers constitute the greater part of the so-called free market 
have signed the agreement in order to afford assurances to the 
producing countries that the free market shall not be reduced by 
governmental or artificial measures during the period of the agree- 
ment and that the countries producing for the free market shall 
share in supplying any increased demand for sugar during that 
period. In theory, the agreement is the application on a world- 
wide scale of some of the principles of the Jones-Costigan Act, and 
its extension. The contracting governments may withdraw from 
the agreement under certain conditions. 

At the time the United States ratified the agreement it was 
already working partially. Before the United States can become 
associated in all particulars the Philippines must ratify their part 
of the agreement. 

The provisional sugar council established under the protocol of 
May 6, 1937, has held two meetings, July 5-7 and October 4-6, 
1937. The October meeting was attended by representatives of all 
signatories to the sugar agreement of May 6, 1937, except China and 
India. The meeting adopted the following resolution: 

“THE COUNCIL 

“Considering that the majority of the governments have already 
either ratified the agreement or made declarations under article 4 
of the protocol, and that a number of other ratifications are 
shortly expected. 

“Resolves to recommend those governments which have ratified 
the agreement or have made declarations under article 4 of the 
protocol to consider the agreement as being in force between 
themselves until further notice and trusts that those governments 
which have not yet ratified or made a declaration will treat the 
agreement as being in force between themselves and other 
signatories.” 

As of September 30 the following countries had deposited ratifi- 
cations of the agreement: 

Union of South Africa, Australia, Czechoslovakia, Dominican 
Republic, Germany, United Kingdom, Peru, and Portugal. 

The following countries had given notifications, under article 4 
of the protocol of May 6, that they will provisionally accept the 
obligations of the agreement as from September 1, 1937, and “will 
ratify it as soon as possible“: 

Belgium, Cuba, Haiti, Hungary, Netherlands, and Poland. 

The provisional council in its meetings of miy and October has 
set the machinery of the agreement in operation, although its 
decisions have no binding effect on any signatory until it ratifies 
the agreement. So far as it has appeared, all the signatories are 
taking no action inconsistent with their obligations under the 
agreement, which may be regarded as fully operative, but on a 
5 basis, pending action by the signatories to declare it in 
ull force. 

In the discussion of the treaty on the floor of the Senate at the 
time of its ratification, the part of the treaty which referred to 
the Philippine quota of 800,000 long tons brought forth the most 
questioning. 

The situation created by the commitments of the United States, 
the Philippines, and other contracting Governments in articles 
9 (a), 10 (a), and 10 (b) is that if the United States reduces its 
quota on Philippine sugar below the 800,000 long tons of unre- 
fined and 50,000 long tons of refined, the Philippines may ship 
the amount of the reduction to other countries, but the United 
States must then increase its imports from other countries by the 
same amount so that the net supply and demand situation in the 
world market will not be affected by the change, 
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By the sugar agreement 17 countries which produce more sugar 
than they consume agree to regulate their exports to the world 
market in order to insure “a reasonable price not to exceed the 
cost of production, including a reasonable profit, of efficient pro- 
ducers.” Four importing countries agree to cooperate. If the 
countries exporting to the world market are to limit such exports, 
they will want to know that no important producing country will 
take advantage of their reduced exports and the improved market 
price to increase its own exports to the world market. This is 
notably true with respect to the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, which has established productive capacity to export 1,500,- 
000 tons per annum, as compared with a total estimated con- 
sumption in the so-called world market of 3,500,000 tons, but 
which now exports only to the United States. 

At this time, when the other surplus-producing countries are 
allocating the share of each in the world market, it is desirable 
that the Philippine Commonwealth obtain recognition that it is 
entitled to a definite share in the world market corresponding to 
any reduction in the sugar quota assured it by the United States 
in the Philippine Independence Act. This would facilitate any 
steps which it may be desirable to take to convert the Philippines 
into a producer for the world market rather than a supplier en- 
joying special privileges in the United States market. A special 
Joint Philippine-American Committee has been set up with the 
President’s approval to advise upon changes in Philippine-Ameri- 
can trade relations, looking toward better economic preparation 
in the Philippines for independence, and this Committee, which 
is expected to report within a few months, may wish to recom- 
mend to the Congress some changes in the status of Philippine 
sugar in the American market. Since it is possible that this 
Government may wish to adopt some policy providing for a pro- 
gressive reduction in the present dependence of Philippine sugar 
on duty-free entry into the American market, it would be un- 
wise to take a commitment in connection with the international 
sugar agreement to continue during the life of the agreement the 
present duty-free quota for Philippine sugar. 

Should such a program for reduction of Philippine quotas in 
this market be adopted, necessitating under the international 
sugar agreement, as now drafted, an increase in imports from 
foreign countries, there would be no increase in the total amount 
of sugar entering the United States from the Philippines and for- 
eign countries considered jointly. The division of the American 
market, established in the Sugar Act of 1937, as between domestic 
sugar and sugar supplied from other areas, would in no sense be 
changed by the last sentence of article 9 (a) of the international 
sugar agreement. The proposed commitment of the United States 
under this sentence would not in any way c the present 
sugar policy of this Government, but it would make it possible to 
support the international sugar agreement and to encourage the 
Philippines to surrender as rapidly as possible their present pre- 
ferred position in the American market. 

It is now already realized that the discussion concerning the 
Philippine 800,000 tons was built around a fear that would never 
become a reality. It is now assumed by those who have charge of 
working out the economic arrangements in the Philippine Islands 
in connection with their independence that provision must be made 
with the United States to continue some sort of economic arrange- 
ment with the Philippines which would give to that country after 
her independence some preferential rights up to at least 1960. 
That which the whole sugar world was most interested in was to 
see that the Philippine sugar, when it ceased to come into the 
United States, should enter the world free market in an orderly 
fashion. If this were not done, potentialities of Philippine exporta- 
tion were so great that they might upset the whole world scheme. 

As mentioned above, the treaty is experimental. Its aim is to 
overcome present difficulties and bring about a better adjustment 
between production and consumption. If the council is able to 
increase the consumption of sugar throughout the world, which 
incidentally is one of its duties during the 5 years in which it shall 
operate, sugar-depression ills may be overcome. This task should 
not be hard when one considers how low the per capita consump- 
tion of sugar is throughout the world. In the United States per 
capita consumption is 100 pounds, in China it is only 5 pounds, 
in France it is 50, and in Japan 20. The world average is less than 
30 pounds. Thus the possibilities are great. 

Everyone would like to see the time come when there would be 
no necessity for quotas, for a restriction, or for regulation, but 
when one realizes the complexity of the problem in our own 
country alone, the necessity for an attempt to overcome the com- 
plexities in the whole world is readily seen. 

Fixing world export quotas for sugar by the plan adopted in the 
international sugar agreement may result in a slight increase in 
the 1938 world price of sugar if world consumption turns out to be 
high enough to sustain an effective demand for the full amount of 
the quotas allowed, On the other hand, should the effective de- 
mand fall off as a result of the present recession in business and 
increase of unemployment, the world price of sugar may go lower 
than it is at present. 

The same is true of the 1938 domestic price of sugar. The 1937 
consumption in the United States was 6,686,257 short tons, accord- 
ing to the preliminary report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture issued January 18, 1938. 

On September 2, 1937, the Department’s final estimate of con- 
sumption for 1937 was 7,042,000 short tons, 355,743 tons in excess 
of actual consumption. If this overestimate was intentional, con- 
sumption was overestimated to prevent the domestic market from 
running away following the enactment of the new sugar law. It 
did prevent a rise and actually was followed by a drop in the price 
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of sugar. But it resulted in an increase in refiners’ stocks on hand 
at the end of the year of over 105,000 tons, which, with the in- 
crease of 15,000 tons in importers’ stocks on hand, makes an 
increase in stocks on hand of over 120,000 tons. 

In addition to that, the Department estimated 1938 domestic 
consumption and fixed the initial 1938 quota, provided for in the 
1937 Sugar Act, at 6,861,761 short tons, or 175,504 tons more than 
was consumed in 1937. At present the sugar trade believes that 
1938 consumption will not be greater than 1937. The Depart- 
ment’s estimate and quota allowances therefore are quite bearish. 
If it were not for the expectation that, with such prices for sugar 
prevailing as are sure to follow these quota allowances, the do- 
mestic beet producers cannot afford to expand their production to 
complete their quota, and with conditions now prevailing in the 
Philippines and their pending independence, they will not fill their 
quota allowance, the price of sugar would undoubtedly turn 
toward a lower level. 

It is obvious that under a system of international as well as 
national control of supplies of sugar like that which we now have 
operating in the United States the price of sugar becomes the 
result of nice adjustments of the estimated demand for sugar, say, 
in 1938, to the actual number of tons of sugar wanted by the con- 
suming public in 1938. Thus the prosperity of the domestic-sugar 
industry is in the hands of those who regulate the output of the 
industry or who fix the quotas—in the case of the domestic-sugar 
industry, it is in the hands of the International Council and the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture. It is well, then, that the 
United States has ratified the sugar treaty, thereby getting for 
us our seat on the Council and our votes in its decisions. 

All international agreements depend for their ultimate success 
upon the fidelity with which each nation lives up to the agree- 
ment, There is, of course, no way of forcing observance excepting 
by the force of public opinion and decent international morality, 
but as each one of the 21 (22 counting the Philippines sepa- 
rately) nations which is a party to this agreement is to receive 
some degree of benefit and each one realizes it, there is probably 
greater hope for the success of this treaty than for many another. 
The intent is good; the result, I trust, will be beneficial to all 
concerned. : 


Wage and Hour Bill and the Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 24 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY CHARLES W. HOLMAN, SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, at the request of another, I 
offer for the Recorp, and ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Appendix, an article by Mr. Charles W. 
Holman, secretary, National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Rural Progress Magazine, December 1937] 
WHAT THE WAGE AND Hour BILL MEANS TO THE FARMER 


(By Charles W. Holman, secretary, National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation) 


A bill which will vitally affect farmers is now about halfway 
through the Congress of the United States. If it will be 
officially known as the Labor Standards Act. It is popularly called 
the Black-Connery wage and hour bill. Whether in special or 
regular session, it is a pretty sure guess that this bill, which failed 
to reach a vote in the last session, will get to a vote on the floor 
of the House. Whether it passes the House, which will insure its 
becoming a law, will depend in no small measure upon how the 
farmers of the Nation react before the vote is taken. 

This measure is designed to take the place of the old National 
Recovery Act which the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional. 
It is understood that the bill was written by three of the Presi- 
dent's advisers—Cohen, Jackson, and Corcoran. The bill's sponsor 
in the Senate was Senator Hugo Black, of Alabama, later appointed 
to the Supreme Court. In the House of Representatives, the bill’s 
sponsor was the late William P. Connery, of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Labor. Mr. Connery was not 
entirely in sympathy with the bill as it was drawn. He insisted, 
against the opposition of the administration, upon attaching to 
the bill an amendment which would require foreign makers of 
goods exporting to the United States to conform to the same 
standards set up for our domestic industry. 
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DIFFICULT OF AMENDMENT 


This bill was so drafted that it was difficult to alter it by struc- 
tural amendments. This meant that various interested groups 
had to choose between supporting or opposing the bill in its 
— or of seeking some form of exemption for their respective 

es. 

The objective of the bill is to bring about as rapidly as possible 
a condition in which no worker in any industry will labor for 
more than 40 hours a week and no worker will draw less than 40 
cents an hour for his labor. It bans all child labor except the 
unpaid labor of children under 16 on farms. The mainspring of 
the bill's mechanism is to authorize a Federal board to declare 
the products of industries which do not comply with the objec- 
tives of the bill to be substandard. The Congress through this 
bill would prohibit the movement in interstate commerce of such 
substandard goods, 

MEANS POWERFUL BOARD 


The Federal board will consist of five men appointed by the 
President. They will each draw salaries of $10,000 a year. This 
Board will exercise final power in determining when and to what 
extent members of an industry must comply with the provisions 
of the law. This Board may, for example, order Nation-wide ob- 
servance of a minimum work week of 40 hours or more. It may 
order national adherence to a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
with time and a half for all employees who work over 40 hours in 
a given week. If it pleases, it may tell the employers of one region 
to pay on the basis of 40 hours a week and the same type of em- 
se in another region to pay on a higher number of hours. In 

, the limits of the power which this Washington board will ex- 
ercise over the economic life of the people are not yet known. 
There is but one flat restriction on its power—it must not order 
any industry to increase the number of hours per week which its 
employees work; it must not interfere with any existing labor and 
wage contract executed by a trades union. 

The Board will have the power to decide many border-line ques- 
tions. Let us take the case of wages paid to manufacture butter. 
In Minnesota there may be two creameries in the same town, as 
there often are, one of which sells all of its products in Minnesota, 
while the other sells to buyers outside the State. The first cream- 
ery may be exempt from the bill, while the second creamery will be 
under the bill. That situation will permit the first creamery to 
produce butter at less cost than the second because of the differ- 
ence in wages paid. The first creamery may therefore elect to pay a 
higher price for butterfat in order to increase its volume. The 
second will probably appeal to the Washington board de- 
claring that the operations of the first creamery are injuring it. 
Both creameries will then find it necessary to go to great expense to 
fight out their case before the Federal board. What the decision 
may be will rest entirely with the Board. Of course, the courts may 
later take a hand; but that is also a long-drawn and tedious proc- 
ess. Until they do take a hand we might see a resurgence of the 
chaotic conditions which held back the recovery of this country 
until the N. R. A. was declared invalid. 

How will this proposed legislation affect agriculture? 

First, the cost of producing most commodities will rise. By force 
of law the industries of this Nation will be elevated to a higher but 
artificial tableland of costs and prices. Somebody will have to pay 
for this increased expense. The farmers are the largest single Feed 
of consumers. Under the present organization of distribution, 
charges of this kind can often be passed on to the consumer. So 
I anticipate that the prices of your new furniture, your new clothes, 
ycur new household appliances, and your new farm implements and 
other farm requirements, such as wire, fertilizer, and commercial 
feeds, will be much higher in price. Also, there is a possibility 
that what you pay for power, both electric and gas, and for tele- 
phone service and for telegraphic messages will be more than yeu 
now pay. 

ENTICE FARM LABOR 

Second, farm labor will be less available than now unless farmers 
pay farm hands much higher wages, for this bill will increase the 
wage scales now being paid at plants in the little villages and at 
wayside stations wherever the hand of this Washington board 
touches, Resulting wage increases will draw hundreds of thou- 
sands of competent farm hands from farming communities into 
urban centers. Even now most of the farmers who employ farm 
help are straining their resources to pay wages which will compete 
with the scales allowed by the public relief agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. Even now there is a real labor shortage in farm- 
ing communities. This bill, if it becomes a law, may intensify that 
condition until it very closely resembles the condition confronting 
American agriculture at the opening of the World War, when more 
than 2,000,000 young men had been drawn into industrial 
occupations devoted to supplying the Allies with war material. 

Third, in cases where farmers sell their produce direct to handlers 
or processers, increased costs of handling or processing will be re- 
flected to the farmers in lower prices for what they sell. This will 
be especially true of such farming industries as dairying and poultry 
raising. It rarely happens that the milk distributor, for example, 
adds to the consumer price any added cost of production. It 18 
less rare for the distributor to absorb added costs. He generally 
manages to place the burden on the milk producer by paying 
slightly less for his milk. 

WOULD PENALIZE FARMER 

Take the case of a hog producer, should the Washington board 
order the meat packers to comply with the 40-hour wage week 
and pay time and a half for all work done above the 40-hour 
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limit. We all know that the packers are very particular about 
their own costs. Let us assume that a heavy run of hogs starts 
to the Chicago market one Monday morning and the later ar- 
rivals are enough to require the Chicago packers to operate their 
pent 50 hours in order to finish by Saturday. Let us assume 

t in other livestock markets competitive packers had lighter 
runs and could wind up their operations in 39 hours. What will 
the packer do to the farmer under such circumstances? An- 
swering that question, one of their representatives said to me 
recently, “We could not afford to pay overtime on tkat run of 
hogs. We would probably have to buy just the number which 
we could put through our plants in 40 hours and let the farmers 
Keep the later arrivals in the pens paying for feed ard service 
charges and standing the shrinkage until we could get around to 
them.” The next week this same condition might arise in an- 
other market, while the yards at Chicago would have only a light 
run, But other farmers would suffer. 

Fourth. With respect to plants owned and operated by farmers’ 
cooperative marketing associations, in but few instances will they 
be able to meet the higher costs of production except by reduced 
payments to their members. Such a problem will face the farmer- 
owners of nearly 10,000 cooperatives which in 1935 marketed farm 
products worth approximately one and one-fourth billicns of dol- 
lars. In that year these associations sold the off-farm products 
of one and one-half million farmers. 

Concerning the real intent of this proposed legislation, I re- 
cently talked with a high official of the administration who has 
since resigned. He is widely and popularly known and believed 
in as an impartial arbiter of labor questions. He told me that 
the original intent was to get at sweatshop conditions and force 
the “sweater” to do the right thing by his employees. 

But the drafters of this bill went far beyond that objective and 
put under the Federal board the power to regulate industries 
which already have taken into consideration the alternation of 
seasons of flush and short production and have arranged their 
wage scales to give to workers satisfactory compensation for work- 
ing under such conditions. A typical instance may be found in 
the dairy industry and a near example in the country dairy plant, 
whether it be privately or cooperatively owned. In the flush 
season of the year, milk production often jumps from 3 to 10 
times as high as it is at other periods. At such times the workers 
in the country plants must remain on the job longer than at other 
times. If they do not stand by, the milk or butterfat will rapidly 
deteriorate and often spoil. While they work longer hours in the 
flush seasons, they work shorter hours in the slack seasons. The 
owners of the plants simply cannot afford to employ a double 
staff. Also, it often occurs that farmers cannot transport their 
milk or butterfat to the plants at the customary times. They may 
be impeded by snow, sleet, rain, muddy roads, and break-downs 
of motortruck equipment. When delays of this character occur, 
the plant men must stay at their posts until the milk or cream 
comes in. 

YOKE ON ALL INDUSTRY 


But to “get at” the sweatshop operator this bill has been written 
in such fashion as to place a yoke on all American industry. 

In their zeal to preserve the essentials of this legislation, both 
the Senators who passed the bill and the House Committee on 
Labor, which reported it favorably, have made a number of con- 
cessions to special interests. As reported to the House, the bill 
exempts all workers engaged in local retailing, all outside salesmen, 
all seamen, all rail and air employees, and all motor-carrier oper- 
tors, as defined by the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. It exempts all 
fishermen, all farm hands, all employees engaged in packing or 
storing fresh fruits and vegetables in their natural state, all per- 
sons connected with the picking or canning or processing of fruits 
and vegetables when their services are of a seasonal nature, like- 
wise all employees of cotton gins, cotton compressors, cottonseed- 
oil mills, The bill further exempts all employees of fish canneries, 
sugar and molasses factories, turpentine camps, and packers of 
agricultural products when the services of such persons are of a 
seasonal nature. 

A glance over that list of exemptions reveals the fact that very 
important concessions have been made to big capital. But agri- 
cultural trades such as dairying, livestock processing, grain han- 
dling, and tobacco warehousing must trust their fortunes to the 
discretion of the Washington board. 

One other aspect of this proposed legislation will bear close 
examination. A sincere, efficient, and far-reaching administration 
of the act presupposes that this Nation has embarked upon a 
course of economic nationalism. Economic nationalism means 
that we intend to use our own products first and to grow all that 
we need if we can, even though we subsidize the production of 
needed commodities. Such a course and such a philosophy are 
in direct opposition to the program and the philosophy which 
today is espoused by the administration and carried on by the 
State Department. Mr. Secretary Hull has already executed trade 
agreements with 15 nations in which many of our import duties 
were lowered. Not only were these duties lowered for the benefit 
of the 15 nations, but under the terms of the Trade Agreement 
Act every other nation in the world cbtained their benefits with- 
out having to make any concessions to us whatsoever in return. 

TRADE BALANCES TESTIFY 

While it is “another story” to tell of the failure to date of this 
policy, I cannot resist the temptation to present a few impressive 
statistical records. The trade agreements at the time this article 
is written have been in force for periods varying from 34 months 
down to 1 month. The nations with which they were concluded 
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are Cuba, Belgium, Haiti, Brazil, Canada, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Honduras, Sweden, Colombia, Guatemala, France, Ni à 
Finland, and San Salvador. In the case of each country I have 
compared our balance of trade for the months since the agree- 
ments were signed with the comparable period prior to their exe- 
cution. I then added up our exports and our imports and struck 
a balance of trade for all of these countries in the pre-agreement 
period as compared with the post-agreement period. 

I find that in the composite preagreement periods we imported 
nearly $74,000,000 more goods than we were exporting. In the post- 
agreement periods, we haye imported more than $257,000,000 dollars 
more of goods than we have exported. 

One or the other of these policies must be abandoned, for we 
cannot lift to artificial levels our domestic costs when we are low- 
ering our import duties on the competitive goods and not requiring 
the producers of these imported articles to conform to the same 
standards which are prescribed for American processes in the 
Black-Connery wage and hour bill. 

DANGEROUS EXPANSION 

Will the control of wages and hours be all such legislation will 
mean? That I doubt. Should the bill become a law, I suspect 
that the new Federal board, like most other Federal boards whose 
actions I have observed, will shortly seek more power. Then we 
will discover that the industries which have secured some kind of 
exemption will have their exemptions removed, and they will also 
be required to conform to the new rule. We may also expect the 
Board to seek additional power, such as the control over trade 
practices and, in time, unless the courts decide otherwise, we will 
have an agency more powerful than it was ever intended the 
N. R. A. should be. 

Now let us see what is the status in the Congress of this pro- 
posed legislation. When the last session adjourned, the Congress 
did not end. It may not end until some date next year. This 
means that it is not necessary for either House to organize itself 
at the opening of the next session and all bills which were intro- 
duced in the last session will have the same status as when the 
session ended. The opening of the next session, whether special or 
the regular one in January next, under such circumstances is as if 
the Members of both Houses had recessed over the week end. 

REJECTS DAIRY EXEMPTION 

The Senate has already passed the Black-Conn and 
hour bill. In doing so the Senate inserted a few se Pakaa h by 
way of giving exemption in whole or in part to certain industries 
whose agents clamored loudly enough to make an impression upon 
that body. The House Committee on Labor adopted the Senate’s 
version as the basis of its action. It threw out of the bill the 
amendment offered by Senator Boram, of Idaho, and adopted by 
the Senate, 59 to 25, providing for exemption of workers in coun- 
try dairy plants owned by farmers’ cooperative associations. Then 
it added to the bill a number of amendments, most of which were 
suggested by Mr. William Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, supposedly with the approval of the President. Its 
next step was to report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it pass in the form reported. This action placed 
the bill on the Union Calendar, where all public bills go to await 
their opportunity of early passage. 

But the reporting of a bill by a House committee is only one 
step. The House is organized into many committees of equal rank, 
but not all of equal prestige. Members of each committee are 
naturally desirous of advancing their particular legislation. In 
order to prevent conflict and confusion the House created another 
committee, which acts as a clearing house to determine the order 
in which the public interest may best be served in bi bills 
before the House for a vote, and also to determine the amount of 
debating time which may be allowed for each bill. This committee 
is called the Committee on Rules. To perform this difficult task 
Members of the various parties usually select some of their most 
experienced Members. 

IGNORE LEWIS DEMAND 

After hearing the arguments of members of the Committee on 
Labor, the members of the Committee on Rules quietly pocketed 
the Black-Connery bill. It remained pocketed even though Mr. 
John Lewis, forceful head of the C. I. O., who with respect to this 
bill found himself in agreement with Mr. William Green, marched 
up the hill and through the corridors of the Congress demanding 
immediate passage of the bill. It remained pocketed despite the 
insistence of a group of administration Democrats in the House 
who tried to bring about a party caucus but failed to secure a 
quorum. Had they succeeded the majority of the caucus would 
have bound all members of the party. It remained pocketed in 
the face of powerful pressure exerted by White House forces who 
were in constant contact with House Democrats. 

Why did the strong Committee on Rules withhold this bill? A 
Yankee answer might be: “Why did the House Committee on Labor 
report it favorably?” Let us consider the make-up and attitudes 
of the two committees. Broadly stated, the members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor are more radical, more responsive to administra- 
tion pressure, and less experienced than are the members of the 
Committee on Rules. Members of the latter committee are some- 
what surer of their political prestige in their own districts; and 
some of them have most reluctantly gone along with the New 
Deal program of centralizing and strengthening the power of the 
Federal Government over industry and agriculture. 

PUBLIC OPINION AROUSED 

But the big reason is to be found in a suddenly aroused public 

opinion. Until the last weeks of the last session very few people 
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knew much about this legislation; only a sprinkling of those who 
did understand it thought there was even a faint chance to kill 
it. Yet the bill was not entirely satisfactory to any group actively 
engaged in production for commerce. Great divisions of opinion 
rent the leadership of organized labor, particularly the conservative 
faction represented by Mr. Green. That gentleman literally had on 
his hands a young revolution among his associates because he 
endorsed the bill. I know little of Mr. Lewis’ relations with his 
associates, but I suspect that not all of them followed him in sup- 
porting the measure. The reason why the labor chief 

with their titular leaders is easy to understand. They think that 
“labor is going to town” anyway. They dislike turning over to 
the Federal Government the power to decide matters connected 
with wages and hours, because to do so leaves the union little to 
bargain for with the employers. They fear that the rank and file 
of the labor union membership will be more reluctant to pay dues 
if the Government takes over functions previously performed by 
the union business agents. In fine, they fear that their union 
strength may become weakened. But, holding these private 
opinions, they do not find it easy to come out in the open and 
fight the legislation. They also fear that to take such a position 
might make them unpopular with large masses of workers. 

Many employers, likewise, feared the encroachments of the Fed- 
eral Government and even preferred to deal with the more con- 
servative elements of the labor movement. But a substantial 
number of these employers were afraid to uncover their positions. 
They were fearful that the Federal Government might find ways to 
punish them for their opposition. So at first these employers 
elected to hide behind fences and shoot over logs, 

PROTESTS ARE MOUNTING 

Some of the labor groups and some of the employers did publicly 
protest the passage of the bill. Their example gave others courage 
and as the measure came to a vote in the Senate a rising tide of 
protest was well on its way. 

From the outset some farm organizations opposed the principle 
of the bill under the leadership of Fred W. Brenckman, Washing- 
ton representative of the National Grange. Other farm groups in 
varying degrees expressed their dissatisfaction; and as farmers 
began to realize how adversely the bill would affect agriculture 
and how it would permanently change the character of the Federal 
additional opposition arose from farming com- 


It would be easy to describe this struggle if the issues were 
confined to the simple questions of hours, wages, and centraliza- 
tion of power, But sectional discord entered the picture. Lead- 
ers of opinion in the South, particularly, believe that this bill 
was designed to prevent it from developing as an industrial region. 
Many people in New England and the Atlantic Seaboard States 
thought that the southern viewpoint was correct. For that rea- 
son they supported the measure, hoping to keep their own fac- 
tories from moving to the Southern States. And so tension in- 
creased; and so direct evidence of a multiplying discontent had 
its effect on the members of Committee on Rules. And so they 
pocketed the bill. 

Whether this bill becomes law in the special or regular session 
of the Congress will depend, as I have said, in no small measure 
upon how the farmers of the Nation react to its provisions and 
what they mean for agriculture. 


Lt. Col. James Roosevelt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 24 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY WESTBROOK PEGLER 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp an article by Westbrook Pegler with 
reference to Lt. Col. James Roosevelt, salesman extraor- 
dinary, published in this morning’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, January 24, 1938] 
Fam ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 
QUESTION FOR THE COLONEL 


That precocious political genius, Lt. Col. James Roosevelt, the 
son and Secretary of the President, has read us a lecture on red 
tape in our Government, and if one may pass requests up to the 
platform, I would like to hear a discussion of another byword of 
politics, but smellier and more contemptible than red tape, because 
in some of its manifestations it assumes a guise of legitimacy, It is 
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a large subject and includes under one of its subheads that type of 
dealing in which a kinsman of a high and influential public official 
exploits that relative’s position for private profit. 

Unfortunately, the avoidance of the mere appearance of unethi- 
cal doing and rapacity sometimes calls for the sacrifice of legiti- 
mate opportunity, but, fortunately for the prestige of the office of 
President, the families of our Chief Executives have been willing to 
pay this price for the glory of which they partake by reason of their 
kinship. As the President so truly pointed out in his message on 
the subject of income-tax evasion and avoidance, the best citizen- 
ship calls for ethics as well as honesty. 

The trouble is that there are some kinds of business relations 
which can be defended but not vindicated, as where a person known 
to be the pride and joy of a high public official starts selling some 
commodity or service to persons or firms who or which (isn't that a 
new one?) are in some way beholden to the Government. 

The seller may have the serene conscience of the pure in heart 
and may scrupulously avoid any suggestion that each bill of goods 
is accompanied by a political blessing. But the buyer, if he is wise 
in the traditions of State and local politics as played by practical 
men, would be a sucker to take a chance. He would figure to him- 
self, “Well, now, I don’t know whether this mug is going to be sore 
at me if I refuse him my business, but I do know he won’t be sore 
if I do give it to him, because that just ain't in human nature.” 

There has been no little unrest over problems of this sort in the 
insurance business. Only last week an insurance ne had an 
article on the subject done in the tone of an old-fashioned Monday 
morning “Crime Must Go” editorial, and I see a piece in the papers 
today announcing the abolition of all performance bonds on New 
York City contracts. 

It appears that the legitimate insurance men, who go along year 
after year in the business, resent the competition of political 
Johnny Jumpups, who think the solemn mandate of the people 
runs for them as well as their distinguished kin. 

A legitimate man smells out a chance to sell some business and 
buy the little woman a string of beads for her pretty white throat, 
and goes tearing around with his fountain pen uncapped, only to 
be told that the job is pledged to some sacred cow of the admin- 
istration in power. That annoys him, and he wants to blow the 
whistle, but always loses his nerve in fear that any power which 
is able to buffalo a big, fat client might be able to run him 
clear out of town. So he takes it out in beating his wife or kick- 
ing his dog. 

Well, James seems to be getting the feel of national politics, and 
might have some notion of being the people's choice some not 
very far day himself, so I think it would be interesting to hear 
whether he, in his own experience, has ever noticed any attempts 
to curry favor with him as the fair-haired boy of the 
tion. Knowing how Jimmy must stand on ethics, being who he 
is and employed right inside the White House, I feel sure that 
anyone who dared patronize his insurance firm with unworthy, 
ulterior motives and not out of pure appreciation of the fine qual- 
ity of his insurance and service would be tossed down the elevator 
shaft. But it is a well-known fact that in some cases insurance 
agencies have been formed for no other purpose than to grab off 
the business of persons and firms wishing to do business with or 
keep the favor of the State or local administration. I want to 
hear Jimmy denounce that fearlessly. 

To enlarge the topic a little, I wish he would also give us some 
thoughts on the subject of nepotism, which is another byword 
for you, and never was more so than right now in this country. 
We are going to hear much more from Jimmy before we hear less, 
and he might appreciate suggestions as to topics of interest. 


The American System of Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 24 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM S. PALEY, PRESIDENT OF THE COLUM- 
BIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTING, CHICAGO, ILL., NOVEMBER 29, 1937 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp a very able address delivered by Mr. William S. 
Paley, president of the Columbia Broadcasting Co., before 
the Second National Conference on Educational Broadcast- 
ing, in Chicago, III., on November 29, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am particularly glad to have an opportunity to talk about the 
American system of broadcasting before this special group. As 
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educators among a free people, you are familiar with the older 
tools of democracy and I know that you are keenly aware that a 
mew one has been fashioned and that the manner of its use is 
of vital import to America. 

We broadcasters, as custodians of a great means of mass com- 
munication, are eager to have you know what a driving force in 
our democracy it has become. We are eager to have you know 
because we believe that if once you know you will see that he 
who attacks the fundamentals of the American system attacks 
democracy itself. 

So my thesis today is that broadcasting functions democratically 
in harmony with the American pattern and, so functioning, has 
itself become an essential part of that democracy. 

Broadcasting may be divided, somewhat arbitrarily, it is true, 
into three broad categories. The first is public affairs. The sec- 
ond, for want of more exact e, I shall call culture and 
education. The third is entertainment. In all three I shall trace 
the pattern that I have just defined. 

If I were talking about broadcasting in the countries of the 
dictators I should have a simple story to tell. In those countries 
broadcasting has been owned by the state and used by the state 
to mold the people to its will, with the people compelled to listen 
to what their rulers wanted them to hear and barred from hearing 
anything else. 

In America it has been different. We were pioneers and there 
was no authoritarian hand to mark out a path for us. 

In the beginning we stumbled and groped. We saw only dimly 
the possibilities of mass communication, the complex and often 
conflicting avenues that were open to us. We were new in a 
world that was changing and changing fast. Economic necessity 
was driving the man in the street, the man in the factory, and the 
man on the farm to take a deeper and a more active interest in 
the public affairs and the politics of his country. 

As more and more millions abroad were forced to lay their 
liberties on the altars of dictators, Americans, slowly realizing 
that democracy anywhere might be threatened and even lost, 
found themselves newly and intimately and deeply concerned with 
the drama of Europe and the chief actors in it. 

While all this was happening, the evidence was accumulating 
that broadcasting could move the actions of men. People would 
listen, they would understand, and they would act. Living par- 
ticipation in the events of the world and of the Nation—events 
great and small—had arrived. Frontiers melted like mirages; 
cold type turned into the warm voices of real men; ideas, good 
and bad, traveled farther and faster. 

Naturally once so powerful a thing as broadcasting had proven 
itself, all sorts of people and all sorts of interests wanted to use it 
for all sorts of purposes. Manifold evidences of this desire forced 
us to think, to decide, and to act. Particularly in the realm of 
public affairs did we need, as we grew in experience, to develop a 
code of ethics. We were under a very compelling necessity to do 
our best. Public confidence and good will was the only thing we 
could rely on to perpetuate the system in which we believed. 
Seldom if ever has private enterprise had stronger motives for 

to serve the public interest. I come now to some of our 
major conclusions, the practices which flow out of them, and the 
reasons for them. Most fundamental in my own mind is this: 
Broadcasting as an instrument of American democracy must for- 
ever be wholly honestly and militantly nonpartisan. This is true 
not only in politics but in the whole realm of arguable social 
ideas. 

To put it another way, we must never have an editorial page, 
we must never seek to maintain views of our own, on any public 
question except broadcasting itself. Moreover, we must never try 
to further either side of any debatable question, regardless of our 
own private and personal sympathies. Of course I do not mean 
that any broadcaster as an individual may not on occasion express 
his own views like any other citizen. I state this principle of non- 
partisanship first and I state it as emphatically as I can because I 
believe this is the cornerstone of democratic broadcasting. 

You will perceive at once a striking difference between our posi- 
tion and that of the press. Let me point out the reason for that 
difference and at the same time try to clear up some of the con- 
fusion that has existed as to the meaning of such terms as “free- 
dom of the air,” freedom of the press,” “censorship,” “editorial 
judgment,” and the like. 

I realize that having dwelt in the beginning on the power that 
lies in broadcasting I must offer logical evidence to back my con- 
clusion that we ourselves must not use that power in the realm 
of controversial ideas, political or otherwise. Now, freedom of the 
press as I understand it, means the right of the publisher or the 
editor to express any view he happens to hold on any public ques- 
tion and even to refuse to publish the utterances of those who seek 
to controvert his views. He may even use his whole publication 
for the sole purpose of furthering his own ideas. 

Why may the press be as editorially partisan as it pleases, while 
we may not? For the reason that there can be an unlimited num- 
ber of publications devoted to countless purposes whereas the 
number of broadcasters is rigidly limited for physical reasons and 
therefore an editorial attitude on the part of broadcasters would 
always carry with it the danger of one side of a vital argument 
being maintained preponderantly or even exclusively. If an edi- 
tor’s views are stodgy or unpopular, or if he rides hobbies that 
bore most people, he pays the penalty of dwindling circulation, 
but he has violated no public obligation. 

If you accept my definition of freedom of the press, let me next 
define freedom of the air as I and nearly all other broadcasters 
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understand it. Freedom of the air means the right of a speaker to 
express any views he may hold on any question of general interest. 
He must be guarded, and he is guarded, in that right, regardless of 
how the operators of network or station may themselves feel 
about the thing he discusses. If he is not libelous or otherwise 
unlawful, if he is not obscene, if he does not seek to provoke racial 
or religious hatred, he may say whatever he pleases over the air. 
I admit that ordinary questions of good taste or good manners 
sometimes arise, but virtually always they can be satisfactorily 
settled by consultation with the prospective speaker. 

Right here I want to admit, too, that isolated instances of vio- 
lation of this canon can be found. Most of them lie in what is 
for radio the distant past. Occasionally one is due to sudden emer- 
gency and lack of time for proper consideration; now and then 
someone, somewhere blunders. 

I have given you a definition of freedom of the air. I have tried 
to show why it is not the same thing as freedom of the press. 

The next great principle in keeping American broadcasting for- 
ever keyed to the needs of our democracy is “fairness of the air.” 
By that I mean that no discussion must ever be one-sided so 
long. as there can be found anyone to take the other side. The 
party in power must never dominate the air. No majority must 
ever monopolize. Minorities must always have fair opportunities 
to express their views, Again, because the number of broadcasters 
is limited by physical necessity, and since, in the case of networks, 
millions listen at one time, it is imperative that all sides be fairly 
treated. Moreover, the dramatic velocity with which ideas reach 
the Nation through this new medium, the attention 
gained by those who in this modern way contend in person in 
the public arena of thought.and opinion, the degree to which our 
people have come to rely on the radio for first-hand contact with 
men and events, all thunder this same democratic moral of freedom 
and fairness. For us willfully or by the force of others to do 
paca id would be an unforgivable betrayal of the people them- 
selves, 

This discussion of fairness leads me naturally to the next cardi- 
nal principle evolved out of experience. Let me describe another 
and a costly policy maintained by Columbia and, I believe, by 
virtually all broadcasters as a further safeguard to the fair and 
democratic use of our medium. We sell time to sponsors solely for 
the advertising of their goods and services. We do not sell time 
for propaganda, 

By propaganda we mean any attempt to influence legislation, 
regulation, taxation, and the like. Despite the tempting revenue 
we might have derived from such sales, we decided against them 
first of all because we believed it was part of our public obliga- 
tion to provide time for the discussion of controversial issues. 

An even more compelling reason was the danger that the side 
with the most money would win the argument and often, that 
special interests would drown out the voice of the public. More- 
over, if we did sell time for such uses, the amount of talk on the 
air would be wholly dependent on the willingness and ability of 
proponents and opponents of issues to buy it. Obviously we could 
not sell time for such use to some and refuse to sell it to others 
and thus we should be unable to maintain anything like program 
balance. The sole exception we make to this policy is the sale of 
time to political parties during an actual election campaign. This 
exception is made because the parties want to use and are entitled 
to use more time than we could possibly afford to give away. 

What I have already said will, I believe, foreshadow what I shall 
now say about the field of education. and culture. Democracy is 
a pattern of living which great nations and very many millions 
of men have found worth while. It has been hard won and some- 
times easily lost. It does not automatically maintain itself in 
1937 any more than it did in the centuries of the past. Many men 
and many institutions must struggle constantly to preserve it, 
because unfortunately the thoughtless are apt not to know how 
precious a thing they are surrendering until it is already lost. 

If I may venture my own definition of democracy it is this: the 
ability of a people, provided they shall have free access to truth, 
to choose by instinct and understanding, by trial and error, that 
way of life which, with fairness to minorities, gives to the greatest 
number those things which they want. When I have said “access 
to truth” I have defined our policy with regard to culture and edu- 
cation. To the limit of public acceptance the broadcaster must 
be willing that the listener shall be exposed to all kinds of ideas 
on all kinds of subjects. It is his technical job to see that they 
are competently and interestingly presented because otherwise a 
twist of the dial renders his medium sterile. But he must not 
have ologies or isms or cults of his own favoring; he must not 
have his particular system of economics or his pet brand of science 
and seek to foist it on the audience. Rather, with constant heed 
to the demands of those he seeks to satisfy, he must search for 
that which is familiar and tried or that which is new and vital. 
He must look for those who know and those who do and bring 
them to his microphones whether or not he likes them or their 
ideas or their ways, satisfied, with democratic discipline, to let the 
people take what they can use and reject the rest. Continually 
the broadcaster and all the creative agencies which help him 
put on the air a variety of things which both arouse and satisfy 
listener appetite. 

It is a widely varied and voracious appetite; it is often a fickle 
one. Sometimes it startles with swift response, sometimes it dis- 
appoints with the sluggishness of its reaction. Let him who seeks 
to force upon it too strongly his own ideas of “good” beware! 
An inconceivably assorted mass audience can be led, but we have 
yet to find a way to drive it; nor do I believe that we are entitled 
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to drive it toward our own or anyone else's particular conception 
of what will “uplift” it. 

Just as it is vital that we shall live up to these democratic ideals 
im the fields of public affairs and culture and education, if we are 
to serve, it is essential that we shall maintain them in the field of 
entertainment if we are to survive. I believe I do not even need 
to argue the right of the audience to be entertained. Entertain- 
ment, and particularly the free entertainment to which nearly 
every man, woman, and child in America has access through his 
radio set, is a fine thing in and of itself. I shall not dwell on the 
degree to which much of it is a vehicle for education, for enlight- 
enment, for deepening perceptions and rising appreciations. He 
who sits before the loudspeaker, within easy reach of switch or 
dial, is king. He likes some of everything and he is very vocal 
about what he wants. It is our job to find the best for him and to 
keep on bettering that best. 

A few moments ago I mentioned program balance and this re- 
minds me that I wanted to explain what I meant by editorial 
judgment. So long as there is broadcasting, someone is going to 
have to decide what should be broadcast and what should not. 
These decisions are always going to be made by fallible human 
beings, Just as newspapers have editors who decide what to print 
and what not to print (there is never room to print it all) so do 
we have staffs to decide what is worth broadcasting and what is 
not. We engage people of background and skill, and experience, 
and we drill them in the principles I have been reciting. In special 
fields we do not try to exercise unaided judgment. Instead, we 
avail ourselves of competent advice. For example, we have both 
a child psychologist and a committee of qualified advisors to insure 
that all our children’s programs conform to very high standards. 

We have a council of qualified clerics and laymen to allot 
fairly and sensibly the time we set aside for religious broadcasting, 
and our school of the air has a professional faculty. 

Though I have narrowed my field of discussion to those phases 
which I thought would be of especial moment to you as educators, 
I would be sketching too inaccurate a picture of American broad- 
casting if I did not dwell for a moment on the stimulus of 
competition. 

Frankly, I think we have come a long way in a short time. Had 
we not rivaled each other, spurred each other, dared each other, 
we would not have done so well so quickly. We sit hourly before 
the whole people as our judges. None of us can let himself be 
outdone in the public service. 

And so in a very concentrated way I have given you my obser- 
vations about the form and the substance of broadcasting in this 
democracy. In the field of politics and public questions it has 
worked to develop public opinion that is better informed, more 
tolerant, and more rational. In a period which has registered the 
most radical social and economic changes in history, our people 
are understanding with greater clarity the complex problems and 
forces with which we are faced. 

The general cultural level of our people has risen, but far more 
significant is the increasing aspiration toward better things. The 

eat variety of daily broadcasts have all done their part to spread 
E of the way men live, work, fight, play, and think in a 
mobile world. Broadcasting’s contribution to the pleasure and 
happiness, as well as to the social and intellectual equipment, of 
millions of people, is no less real because it has come to be taken 
for granted. 

But of greatest importance is the fact that radio broadcasting 
has developed and used a democratic philosophy. 

I have talked much today of democracy. It is a thing precious 
to us all. In broadcasting it has not been achieved without a 
struggle. The fight is not over, and it never will be. There will be 
danger from those who seek to lay rude and selfish hands on the 
medium, There will be even greater danger from those who are 
sincere and well-intentioned but know not the meaning or the 
value of the word I have used so often. 

As solemnly and as sincerely as I know how, I repeat that our 
present American system of broadcasting, founded on freedom 
and fairness of the air, must be preserved and strengthened. 
Allow censorship to be imposed upon it, deliver it into the hands 
of autocrats, make it a tool of any party in power, destroy it, and 
you will have begun to destroy liberty in America, 
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QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED TO ME BY A NEWSPAPER IN MY 
DISTRICT AND MY REPLIES THERETO 


Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with per- 
mission granted me to extend my remarks, I offer herewith 
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a series of questions propounded to me by a newspaper in 
my district and my replies thereto. 
The questions and replies are as follows: 


SOME TARIFF QUESTIONS 

Congressman TREADWAY’s recent criticism of the Hull reciprocal- 
trade treaties contain the charge that the country has been mis- 
led by one-sided propaganda. If it be propaganda, has Congress- 
man TREADWAY ever attempted to answer it except by issuing propa- 
ganda on the other side of the issue? 

Has the Berkshire Co ever attempted to combat the 
charges that high tariffs, in effect, protect monopolies to the 
ultimate expense of the consumer? Has he ever attempted to 
answer the charge that it has been high tariffs which have led to 
the decay of Southern agriculture because foreign nations could not 
come into our markets and thus have the necessary funds by which 
to buy our agricultural surpluses? Has he ever answered the propo- 
sition that it has been necessary for the Federal Government to 
pour billions in relief money into the South, out of all proportion 
to the population, because of the poverty of the South occasioned 
largely by the loss of foreign markets for agricultural products? 
Has he answered the question that the United States, because of 
its world-famed industrial technique and its perfection of mass 
production, no longer needs the high tariffs it once might have 
needed when the Nation’s industrial machine was small and strug- 
gling? Has he ever answered the observation of a preponderant 
number of economists and political scientists that the present 
chaos on international politics springs largely from high tariff 
walls which have caused all nations to strive to become self-suffi- 
cient with the resultant wave of imperialism? Has he ever answered 
the assertion that the business of foreign trade itself, in the employ- 
ment it creates on farms and in factories and in the stimulation of 
the transportation industry, is an important item in our economy? 

These are just a few questions which fair-minded people would 
like to hear Congressman TREADWAY meet and refute if he can. 
Maybe Mr. Treapway's thesis is the correct one: That cheaply 
produced foreign goods will drive many of our industries to the 
wall. But before people will take that frequently made assertion 
as the truth they should like to see him refute with facts and 
figures Secretary Hull's “propaganda.” 


AN ANSWER TO SOME TARIFF QUESTIONS, BY CONGRESSMAN TREADWAY 


In your recent editorial on tariff and trade policy you ask me to 
answer a number of questions. I am happy to do so. At the 
beginning I think it wise that we clear up a misunderstanding. 
I firmly believe in true reciprocity. I do not believe in a reci- 
procity by which this country grants a concession to the entire 
world for a concession to us from a single country. This is the 
Roosevelt-Hull type of reciprocity. What this policy really is, is 
a piecemeal rewriting of our tariff laws by a group responsible to 
no one but the President. Interested parties are not given an 
adequate opportunity to be heard. Consequently, we have a 
break-down of constitutional government. If there had been a 
sincere desire for reciprocity, instead of rewriting of the tariff in 
general, a greater effort would have been made to secure agree- 
ments with the more important commercial nations first. As it 
was, agreements have been made with 16 nations, of which Cuba, 
Canada, and France are the only large trade countries. 

You ask if international trade barriers are a cause of present 
world chaos. No one recognizes better than I that the present 
international conditions are due mainly to various t of trade 
restrictions. This condition is due to the desire for national self- 
sufficiency—an outgrowth of the World War. It was why, in the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, we put in a flexible tariff provision 
and set up a constitutional machinery, the United States Tariff 
Commission, for correcting unfair and uneconomic tariffs. This 
provision was continued in the Hawley-Smoot tariff and was used 
effectively in a number of cases. 

The only opportunity since the World War for true reciprocity 
and real adjustment of these conditions was at the London Eco- 
nomic Conference. This conference was brought into being by 
President Hoover, who recognized the need for the elimination of 
trade barriers and for the stabilization of currencies. A large 
world trade cannot exist without stable currencies. As soon as 
President Roosevelt was elected, President Hoover sought his co- 
operation to make this conference a success. However, President 
Roosevelt refused, and, in fact, after becoming President, killed 
the London Economic Conference before it really got under way by 
refusing to consider monetary as well as trade policy. Without 
adequate exchange facilities and stabilized currencies, we cannot 
return to a truly prosperous world condition. At the time of the 
London Conference the nations of the world were in a receptive 
mood to rectify present conditions. The failure of this confer- 
ence started anew the increase of trade barriers. 

The best proof of this is that the League of Nations, in World 
Economic Survey, 1936, again called attention to the fact that 
production of all types of commodities has risen by a much greater 
percentage in the period from 1932 to 1936 than has the volume of 
world trade. For example, manufacturing increased 68 percent 
while the volume of world trade in manufactures increased 28 per- 
cent. What better evidence do we want that there has been no 
cessation of these trade barriers? 

You ask about the South and the effects of tariff on it. The 
present conditions in the South are deplorable. However, they are 
not due to tariff conditions. They are due to the short-sighted 
agricultural policy of this administration. Twelve-cent loans on 
cotton have done much more to kill our foreign trade in cotton 
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than any type of foreign policy could do to help it. The world 
is not going to buy American cotton at a price above the world 
level. The best proof of this fact is that in the crop year 1931-32 
world consumption of foreign cotton was 10,352,000 bales and of 
American cotton was 12,528,000 bales. In the crop year 1936-37 the 
United States Department of Agriculture reports world consump- 
tion to be 18,000,000 bales of foreign cotton and 13,057,000 bales 
of American cotton. Brazilian cotton production was 555,000 bales 
in 1931-32 and 1,712,000 in 1936-87. No trade policy can help this 
condition as long as the present farm policy is pursued. 

You ask if tariffs encourage monopolies. Monopolies exist and 
have existed but not because of tariffs. It is for this reason we 
have had antitrust laws on the statute books for nearly 50 years. 
It is interesting to note that from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1929, 
the Federal Government under Republicans presented 139 cases 
to the courts or an average of 17.4 per year, while since July 1, 
1933, the Roosevelt administration has presented 31 cases to the 
court or only an average of 7.8 per year. This administration has 
been in power for 5 years. They have never suggested to Con- 
gress any methods of tightening the present antitrust laws and 
have done nothing to retard the development of monopolies. 
They have, however, through the N. R. A., the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission, and many other agencies encouraged and fos- 
tered monopolies. With a new business depression on their hands, 
they have suddenly developed an interest in monopolies. If this 
interest is sincere, more can be done through the courts than 
through attacks on business. 

You ask about the relation between our present efficient indus- 
trial plant and the tariff. The United States has by far the 
world's most efficient industrial plant. However, we also have the 
world’s highest standard of living and we have the world’s most 
prosperous home market. I believe that this home market should 
be kept, as far as is compatible with reasonable prices to the 
consuming public, for American industry. I do not believe that 
inefficient and obsolete industry should be protected at the ex- 
pense of the American public. It was for this reason that I voted 
for the flexible tariff provisions of the Fordney-McCumber and 
the Hawley-Smoot Acts which made it possible for the United 
States Tariff Commission to discover just such conditions. 

However, we cannot increase our foreign trade when the Roose- 
velt administration is doing everything possible to raise domestic 
costs of production and prices. Goods in foreign trade must be sold 
at world prices. Foreign countries have had opportunities to buy 
our goods but have preferred to buy our securities. The United 
States Department of Commerce reports that the world sold us 
$3,285,000,000 of gold and silver in the years 1935 and 1936 which 
could have been used to buy our goods but they preferred our 
securities. 

You ask about the effect of foreign trade on our employment. 
There is no question but that the more we export the more employ- 
ment we create. Also, the more we import competitive commodi- 
ties the more unemployment we create. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that we are importing a greater quan- 
tity of competitive farm products than we are exporting. Since 
1932 competitive farm imports have increased 131.5 percent and 
farm exports have decreased 2.5 percent. The United States De- 
partment of Commerce reports the total yolume of our exports has 
increased about 20 percent since 1932, while the total of our im- 
ports has increased about 50 percent since 1932. This condition, I 
believe, has helped to make our unemployment and relief problem. 

As the senior Republican member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, I signed the minority report opposing the present 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. In this report we said: 

We wish it to be distinctly understood that we are in 
no Ptah criticizing the doctrine of genuine reciprocity with foreign 
nations.“ 

I believe in genuine reciprocity, which will give us a much larger 
yolume of both exports and imports, but not at the expense of the 
American people. President Roosevelt lost his only chance to 
correct present world conditions when he killed the London Eco- 
nomic Conference in 1933. Then an international accord was pos- 
sible and was wanted by all nations. Since then conditions have 
become so much worse that today the possibility of a successful 
international conference is remote. 
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VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 


the following address which I delivered on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 19, 1938, at the second annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Flood Control Association, Washington, D. C., 
to wit: 


THE NEXT STEP IN FLOOD CONTROL IN THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 


The work along rivers and harbors is never completed. Floods 
will continue to come and bars will continue to form. 

The passage of authorizations is not enough. They must be 
followed by appropriations. Formulation of plans must be fol- 
lowed by the execution of projects. It is more important than 
ever for the spokesmen of flood control for the lower Mississippi 
Valley to be on guard. The interests of the lower river must be 
kept before the Congress and the country. Flood-control author- 
izations are not self~executing. The Chief of Engineers and Corps 
of Engineers are entitled to the support and cooperation of the 
beneficiaries of the projects. There remains much work for this 
association to do. 

The Senators and Representatives of the lower Mississippi Valley 
have advocated sound measures for national flood control. For 
years they have insisted that the lower valley should be protected, 
but they have accorded comparable protection to the other States 
of the Union. They have maintained that only sound plans 
should be adopted. They know that floods cannot be prevented, 
but they maintain floods can be controlled. 

While Senators and Representatives from other sections are 
entitled to due credit, it is not too much to say that the Senators 
and Representatives of the lower Mississippi Valley, and especially 
the Senators and Representatives interested from Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, and Mississippi, took the lead in shaping and 
passing both the National Flood Control Act of 1936 and the 
Mississippi Flood Control Act of June 15, 1936. This last act 
could never have been passed except for the cooperation of the 
Senators and Representatives interested, especially from the States 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi. 


COOPERATION 


Prior to 1936, Federal appropriations for flood control were con- 
fined largely to the lower Mississippi River. Legislation in behalf 
of the valley has never been passed except by the cooperation of the 
people of the entire valley. Moreover, flood-control legislation was 
only passed after a major flood. The act of 1917 followed the flood 
of 1916; the act of 1923 followed the flood of 1922; the act of 1928 
followed the flood of 1927, 

ACT OF 1928 SOUND 

The passing of the years, and the multiplying of floods, has 
demonstrated that the Flood Control Act of 1928 is sound both from 
an economic and engi standpoint. Levees along the main 
river were raised, strengthened, and enlarged; they are to be sup- 
plemented by floodways and diversions. All of the work done under 
the act of 1928 will be utilized in the further execution and expan- 
sion of the projects. The New Madrid floodways have been com- 
pleted; the Bonnet Carre spillway has been constructed—the city 
of New Orleans will thus be protected from future floods. 


FUSE-PLUG LEVEE 


The Boeuf diversion and the Atchafalaya floodway contemplated 
fuse-plug levees. I opposed fuse-plug levees for the Boeuf diver- 
sion. I advocated then, and I advocate now, an uncontrolled 
diversion with compensation for flowage rights. A fuse-plug levee 
has always been, and will always be, a source of irritation and 
dissatisfaction. 

THE ACT OF JUNE 15, 1936 

The act of June 15, 1936, amended the act of May 15, 1928. 
Every dollar appropriated under the act of 1928 will be utilized. 
All works will be continued—every foot of levees is imperative. The 
levees that are provided for in the adopted projects are essential. 


rights in the States of Louisiana and Arkansas. 

A diversion at Eudora was substituted for the Boeuf diversion. 
Provision was made for the Morganza floodway, which will result 
in further protection to the backwater areas of the Red River. An 
outlet to the Gulf was provided in the vicinity of Morgan City. 
Provision is made for compensation for flowage rights, not only 
for the Morganza floodway but for the Atchafalaya floodway. 
There was a reason for the substitution of the Eudora floodway 
for the Boeuf diversion—the cost to the Federal Treasury will be 
less—less land will be required for flowage rights. 


EUDORA AND MORGANZA FLOODWAYS 


One of the chief obstacles to the passage of both the act of 1928 
and the act of 1936 was the repeated statement that much of the 
authorization of $272,000,000 would be used to pay for lands and 
flowage rights in the Eudora and Morganza floodways. It is essen- 
tial therefore for advocates to see that the Public Treasury is pro- 
tected. The fact is that only a small part of the authorization 
can be devoted for requiring land for floodways. 

The Morganza and Eudora floodways are properly and inseparably 
linked. In my judgment, both floodways should be constructed. 
An automatic diversion with the human element eliminated would 
be more satisfactory and afford greater protection. 

It is just as important to protect the Yazoo Basin and north 
and central Louisiana and southwest Arkansas by means of the 
Eudora floodway as it is to protect the backwater area of the Red 
River by means of the Morganza floodway. 
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DIVERSIONS IMPERATIVE 


The Chiefs of Engineers, without exception, have insisted in the 
maximum flood that diversions of 1,000,000 cubic feet per second 
should be made either through the Boeuf Basin or Tensas Basin. 
Substitutes have been proposed for such diversions. Such sub- 
stitutes were disregarded in 1928 and again in 1936. Reservoirs 
along the Arkansas and White Rivers have been proposed as sub- 
stitutes for the Boeuf or Eudora diversions. But such reservoirs 
would have been inadequate in the first place, and in the second 
place, in a flood like 1937, would not have protected. 

Again, it has been urged that cut-offs can be substituted for 
diversions in the middle section. In this connection the discharges 
at Arkansas City in the floods of 1912, 1913, and 1929 should be 
compared with the discharges of 1937. There is one discharge for 
one flood and another discharge for another flood. It depends 
among other things upon the origin of the floods. 

Cut-offs cannot be substituted for diversions. The maximum 
gage prior to 1937 at Arkansas City was 55 feet April 16, 1912, and 
the discharge was 2,010,000 cubic feet per second, while in 1937 at 
a maximum gage of 53.7 feet on February 16, 1937, the discharge 
was 2,160,000 cubic feet per second. 

It may be stated that the discharge of 1912 was influenced by 
crevasses. The answer is that it was hardly influenced by crevasses 
much more than by cut-offs. 

Some 13 cut-offs, since the passage of the act of 1928, have been 
constructed. The thread of the stream has been changed. The 
relative flow of the water has thus been changed. It cannot now 
be said that the levees on the east side of the river are 3 feet 
higher than the opposite levees because of the change in the thread 
of the stream of the river. 

Under the fuse-plug diversion the levee at Arkansas City was to 
be 3 feet lower than the levee at Vicksburg. As a result of the 
cut-offs, with a gage of substantially 55 feet at Vicksburg in 1937, 
there was a freeboard of 6 feet, whereas with a gage of substantially 
53 feet at Arkansas City there was a freeboard of 7 feet. I repeat, 
to emphasize, that as a result of the change in the water grade, 
or change in the thread of the stream, water levels have been 
raised below Greenville although they have been lowered in the 
vicinity of Arkansas City. There was the highest water level in 
history at Natchez. 

The necessity for diversions has been made more imperative as a 
result of the flood of 1937. The Eudora diversion is more impera- 
tive than ever as a result of the cut-offs. The confining of the 
waters south of Greenville, in the middle section, in the case of 
a maximum flood is an impossibility, no matter how many cut-offs. 
Cut-offs and dredging will not solve the problem. Diversions are 
imperative in both the middle and lower sections. Moreover, they 
are inseparably linked and, as in the case of other protective works, 
it would be futile to construct along the lower stretches of the 
river without prior construction in the upper stretches of the river. 

FLOOD OF 1937 

The flood of 1937 was the first flood following the improvement of 
the main-line levees under the act of 1928. This is the first meet- 
ing of the association since that flood. Levees and fuse-plug 
levees are not new. Collapsible or fuse-plug levees obtained along 
the Po River and in Holland. Holland formerly suffered more 
fioods than any other country except China. Since 1880 there 
have been no deaths from devastating floods in Holland. The 
main levees are supplemented by second lines of levees. These 
second lines of levees, in case of major floods, are to be overtopped. 
They, in major floods, except in some places, fuse or collapse. 

Flood-control works should be engineeringly sound. Tt is for the 
Chief of Engineers to recommend modifications of Federal flood- 
control projects that are unsound or impracticable. It is for the 
country to profit from floods and to enact remedial legislation. 

Fuse-plug levees obtain in Holland, but there is another impor- 
tant improvement. To protect human lives in case of major floods, 
there are embankments of earth, and they are called “places of 
refuge.” 

We must profit by the last word in flood-control engineering in 
our country, where we have pioneered, as well as in the older 
countries of the world. 

The lower Mississippi Valley has an average width of 50 miles. 
Eighty miles is the width at its widest part, in the vicinity of 
Greenville, Miss. It would be difficult, in case of a maximum flood, 
for the inhabitants to reach the higher land either to the east or 
west, and there are no higher lands within a reasonable distance 
north and south, as the valley, as the crow flies, is 600 miles long, 
with an average width of 50 miles. 

There is a beauty and a charm about rivers to me, and I am 
devoted to the Mississippi Valley as I am to no other valley in all 
the world. I am interested in the protection of the Yazoo Basin, 
but I am also interested in the protection of all the basins in the 
lower valley. 

I welcome these annual conferences. The leaders and the spokes- 
man for fiood control have assembled here. It is time for clear 
thinking and keen analysis. The future of flood control is at 
stake. Great floods come on the average of every 15 years; we are 
nearer to a great flood than we have been since 1927. The reputa- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army is at 
stake. If the levees are crevassed in the next maximum flood the 
cause of flood control under the Army engineers will greatly suffer. 

Under the act of 1928, Cairo, New Orleans, and Greenville, the 
three largest cities in the path of the flood, were promised pro- 
tection. Cairo and New Orleans have been protected, but Green- 
ville has not. 
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I believe that the country will demand a national flood control 
act in 1938. There will be an opportunity to amend the previous 
acts and to enlarge and expand the adopted projects. The time to 
pass flood- control legislation is when the horrors of the flood are 
fresh in the minds of the people of the country. The further we 
get away from a great flood the further we get away from Federal 
flood-control legislation. 

Federal legislation must be national. All areas are entitled to 
protection. If it be impossible to divert the floods of the Missis- 
sippi through the Yazoo Basin, it is because the Vicksburg hills 
would cause waters so diverted to crevasse the levees on the 
Louisiana side opposite and south of Vicksburg. 

I am anxious for all mature views to be presented fairly and 
impartially to the committees of the House and the Senate. I 
accord to those who differ with me the right to their opinions. 
We will come together to discuss our problems in a spirit of help- 
fulness and cooperation. I have never demanded protection for 
the people that I represent that I have not been willing to accord 
to other citizens of the valley. 

I believe that the following matters should be considered in the 
lower Mississippi Valley in flood-control legislation for 1938. 

First. Sand boils from Cairo to Vicksburg appeared. Sublevees 
must be constructed; the foundations must be enlarged in the 
light of the flood boils experienced in 1937. 

Second. The stage was higher from Cairo to Helena than ever 
before. There must be a rectification of the levee lines and the 
raising of the grade where necessary, to be supplemented by 
reservoirs as close to Cairo, along the Ohio River, as it is prac- 
ticable to construct, for if the discharge at Cairo, almost wholly 
from the Ohio, had been supplemented in 1937 by high waters 
in the Missouri or upper Mississippi the levees between Cairo and 
Helena would have been crevassed. 

Third. The experiences of the Government in the New Madrid 
floodway, where the Government owned the flowage rights to more 
than 100,000 acres of land, should be utilized. Owners of the fee 
objected to the Government utilizing the floodway. Bloodshed 
was narrowly averted. The situation at Bonne Carre, where the 
Government owns the land in fee, was quite different. There was 
no protest to diverting the water for the protection of the city 
of New Orleans. The President of the United States was, there- 
fore, warranted, in his letter to the chairman of the Flood Control 
Committee of the House of Representatives, April 28, 1937, in 
emphasizing that it was imperative that the Government own 
the fee, and not merely flowage rights for diversions and flood- 
ways. 

Fourth. Cut-offs have changed the thread of the stream and 
have made the raising and rectification of levees opposite the fuse 
plug areas imperative. 

Fifth. The substitution of reservoirs along the Arkansas and 
the White for a diversion between the Arkansas and the Red has 
been thoroughly exploded by the flood of 1937. Such reservoirs 
ioe been of no benefit in reducing flood heights in the 
year A 

Sixth. Cut-offs have reduced flood heights under given conditions, 
especially in the area between the mouth of the Arkansas and the 
city of Greenville. They have reduced flood heights in the fuse- 
plug area. They make a raising and rectification of the levees on 
the east side of the river, in compliance with the act of 1928 
imperative. The net result of cut-offs is that the point of danger 
has been moved farther down the river, There were high stages 
at Vicksburg in 1937, and the highest stage ever known in the 
history of the river at Natchez occurred. The lesson is that cut- 
offs cannot be substituted for diversions. The Eudora floodway 
as a substitute for the Boeuf is more important than ever. The 
Morganza and Eudora floodways are linked in the act of 1936, 
It is being urged that they be divorced; the argument for their 
divorcement is unsound. 

Seventh. The reason for the Morganza floodway is the reason 
for the Eudora floodway. Both diversions were to supplement the 
levees and to prevent overflows. If the Eudora floodway is not 
constructed, in the event of a maximum flood, the probability is 
that the levees will overtop in either Mississippi, Louisiana, or 
Arkansas, and probably in the future, as in the past, in all three 
States. The Eudora floodway is properly antecedent to the Mor- 
ganza floodway; without it floodwaters would overtop the levees 
before Morganza is reached. They would go through the Atcha- 
falaya rather than the Morganza. 

Eighth. Moreover, the Chief of Engineers could not be asked 
to recommend the construction of one without providing for a 
solution of the problems above. All areas are entitled to equal 
protection. 

Ninth. It is evident that the citizens of Louisiana will not com- 
ply with the terms of the act of 1936, and I find no fault with 
them. They are entitled to their views, but the country demands 
that the problem be solved and that there be no repetition of the 
1927 disaster. In the future, as in the past, I believe that the 
Government should have the right to condemn all rights-of-way 
for a diversion in the middle section, just as the Government con- 
demned it at Bonnet Carre. I advocate now, as I have already 
advocated, that the diversion be as narrow as possible; that the 
diversion be automatic and that the human element be eliminated. 

Tenth. Citizens of Louisiana who oppose the Eudora floodway as- 
sert that it is unnecessary and can be avoided either by cut-offs 
or by reservoirs, or by both. Why worry? Surely if their views 
are sound they would not object to taking the $18,000,000 or 
$20,000,000 that the Government of the United States, under exist- 


ing legislation, offers to pay when they assert no damages would 
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result. I repeat, therefore, why worry? If the opponents are con- 
sistent, they would not object to the terms of the act. But their 
objection falls to the ground, If the floodway is unnecessary as 
they contend, it cannot be used. 

Eleventh. The Chief of Engineers, in the comprehensive report of 
1937, recommended reservoirs along the Arkansas, the White, and 
the Red Rivers, as well as on the tributaries of the Missouri River. 
I believe that the Flood Control Act of 1938 should make provi- 
sion for these reservoirs. Moreover, I think an amendment to 
the Flood Control Act of 1936, to provide for the construction of 
all reservoirs at Federal expense, should be made. I believe that 
reservoirs should be constructed as a part of the national plan 
for national flood control, and they should be operated and main- 
tained by the Federal Government. Moreover, proviston can be 
made for power, and where such provision can be made, especially 
in the vicinity of Dennison, along the Red River, power should be 
generated for the benefit of the people in the Southwestern part 
of the United States. 

CONCLUSION 


For years the people of Mississippi objected to the construction 
of the Bonnet Carre spillway. I took the lead in urging that their 
objections were unsound. I stated that we could not expect a di- 
version through Louisiana unless we accorded a diversion through 
Mississippi waters. 

The uncertainty of both the Boeuf and the Eudora diver- 
sions should be removed. It is time for action. Laymen may 
differ—citizens of the several States may differ. All are enti- 
tled to their views. I believe the wise course is to call upon 
the Chief of Engineers to restudy the Boeuf, the Eudora, and the 
Morganza floodways and to submit at the earliest practicable date 
a solution of the matters that are scientifically and engineeringly 
sound. As a Representative I shall cooperate to secure the pas- 
sage of remedial legislation at the earliest practicable date. 

The act of 1936 was the result of compromise. I accepted the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers. I cooperated with 
the Senators and Representatives from Louisiana in the passage 
of the act of 1936. I thought it unwise to undertake an amend- 
ment to the act in 1937. I was anxious for the people of Louisi- 
ana to have every opportunity to comply with the terms of the 
act. It must now be apparent to the Chief of Engineers that 
floodways will not be constructed under the terms of that act. 
The wise course is to request his recommendation for modifications 
of the act to provide for protection in maximum floods. 

The citizens of the lower Mississippi Valley are the sons of 
patriotic and courageous pioneers. We owe it to ourselves and 
to the people of the lower Mississippi Valley not to quibble, but to 
cooperate patriotically in the solution once and for all of the 
problems of flood control in the alluvial valley, and I believe 
that the next step is and should be provision for definite diver- 
sions in the middle and lower sections of the Father of Waters, 
or more properly the Father of Rivers. 


We Must Safeguard the Market for American Fats 
and Oils Produced from Cotton, Cattle, Hogs, 
and Sheep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1938 


Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, it has come to my attention 
that an effort will be made in this body to eliminate the 
3-cent excise tax on coconut oil. This effort may come fol- 
lowing the report of the commission which reached te 
United States recently from the Philippine Islands. This 
effort will have the backing of powerful importing groups in 
this country who have fought our successful effort to levy 
this oil-excise tax. They have fought this protective meas- 
ure on the grounds that they need this foreign oil to 
manufacture soap and that without it they cannot manufac- 
ture just the right kind of soap. 

The argument is that the excise tax on this foreign oil 
makes the soap product expensive and as a result the price of 
soap becomes higher and that the housewife is punished. So 
far as my farming district is concerned I feel satisfied that 
the farm housewife is not worried so much about the price 
of fancy soap as she is with the price she and her farmer- 
husband receive for their finished livestock. I am positive, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Filipino people will not suffer by this 
excise tax. On the other hand I feel that this tax has re- 


sulted in bringing back a demand for American fats and oils 
of all kinds—including cottonseed oil. When we again 
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brought a demand for American-produced fats and oils it 
also resulted in better prices for American livestock. That 
is why every livestock man is interested in keeping up a de- 
mand for American fats and oils. 

Every cotton farmer, every sheep, cattle, and hog farmer 
would be affected should this excise tax be removed. That 
is why, Mr. Speaker, I feel that every attempt to destroy 
what we have built up here in the way of saving the market 
for these American farmers should be met with quick and 
strong resistance. 

I feel too, Mr. Speaker, that while we are on the subject 
something should be done by this Congress to protect these 
same producers of American fats and oils by inroads being 
made by marine oil. I refer specifically to whale oil, which 
is now coming to us in such large quantities and coming in 
direct competition with our American fats and oils. Every 
safeguard that we have put around these American products 
have brought other efforts to break down this protection with 
substitutes. 

I have spoken many times on this subject of fats and oils, 
Mr. Speaker, and some of the debates on the subject have 
been lengthy and bitter, In order to make more forceful my 
argument, I wish to quote here the statement of an expert 
on this subject—Mr. H. J. Gramlich, of the Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture. I feel that he is qualified to speak on 
the subject. He has studied the problem from all angles, 
especially from the viewpoint of the livestock man. He made 
this statement only recently to a gathering of livestock men 
who are members of the American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation. I hope Members will read this statement in order 
to be better informed on the question of fats and oils when 
there is another attempt to destroy the protection we have 
provided for the American producer: 


We are living in an era in which international problems are 
receiving much attention. We do not want war, neither do we 
want to instill hatred between nations. On the other hand, 
American agriculturists are confronted with the problem of their 
own welfare and existence. We realize that we should not ex- 
pect an unduly high market for our products, yet we feel that we 
should have a fair return and that at times the importation of 
products of a similar character to those which we produce can 
be a serious factor in determining the price which we receive 
for our surpluses. In trying to study this problem we endeavor 
to keep an unbiased view. We realize that international commerce 
is a splendid thing; however, when, in order to keep up the flow 
of international commerce, it becomes necessary to bring into this 
country fats and oils which tend to depress the price level of the 
articles which we produce, we feel that our interests should come 
foremost. The fats and oils industry of the world is a mammoth 
one. There are some several dozen common fats and oils which 
are produced in various parts of the world and which to a con- 
siderable extent are highly competitive. 


VARIED AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


The United States is a large nation. The people engaged in 
agriculture in the several parts of the Nation are peculiarly fitted 
to produce certain products. The livestock rangemen in the 
western two-fifths of the Nation produce cattle and sheep on a 
large scale and undoubtedly on a more efficient basis than those 
in any other part of the country. 

The Corn Belt farmer grows corn and finishes the range animals 
for market. The New England farmer is interested primarily in the 
production of poultry, fluid milk, and produce. The farmer in the 
Cotton Belt grows cotton as his No. 1 crop. This in turn 
produces through its seed a large amount of oil. The oil of the 
cottonseed is a product of the southern farms, just as the tallow 
produced by corn-fed cattle is a product of the Corn Belt and 
soybean oil is a product of the Central States. 


UNITED STATES FAT PRODUCTION APPROACHING NORMAL 


For the first time in 4 years the United States is approaching a 
normal fats- and oils-producing basis. Since 1934 droughts have 
cut into the production of our major fats and oils to such a degree 
that statistics for the period are somewhat confusing. You folks, 
as members of the American National Livestock Association, which 
represents the mammoth range livestock business of the Nation, 
are interested in the ultimate disposition of your animals when 
they reach the market centers as finished specimens. Perhaps you 
have been inclined to think that they produced meat only and 
that you had no particular interest in the fats and oils picture. 
As a matter of fact, finished cattle, sheep, and hogs produce large 
amounts of fats and oils. These must compete for a market with 
a vast array of imported and domestic vegetable fats and oils. 
With this in mind I am going to take the liberty of stating a few 
facts which I trust will prove to be of interest to you. 

FATS AND OILS ARE INTERCHANGEABLE 


Fats and olls are to a very large degree interchangeable. Science 
has so perfected chemical processes that it is quite easy to convert 
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any crude fat or oll into a colorless, ordorless, and tasteless prod- 
uct. While each fat possesses certain individual characteristics, 
basically the refined products are to a considerable extent alike 
and from a technical standpoint the major ones, aside from a 
few drying oils, are upon an interchangeable basis. Because of 
this interchangeability the price level of the lowest-priced fat 
controls to a considerable extent the level of prices prevailing upon 
most of the other ones. 
TROPICAL FATS AND OILS 

Nature produces vegetable fats and oils in abundance under 
tropical conditions. Among the more common of these are coco- 
nut oil, palm oil, and palm-kernel oil. Standards of living in the 
tropical areas are much lower than those prevailing in the Tem- 
perate Zone. Labor is available at almost unbelievably low wages. 
Bits of bright-colored calico serve as pay in sections of Africa 
where native women gather and prepare palm and palm-kernel oil. 
Food, clothing, shelter, fuel, all represent a minor cost in the 
simple lives of the natives. 

The following statement recently made by C. E. Lund, chief, Di- 
vision of Fats and Oils, United States mt of Commerce, 
on the varied uses to which the native of the tropics puts the 
coconut palm well illustrates the simple life which prevails in 
many equatorial areas: “The coconut palm of the tropics provides 
man with everything he requires—food, clothing, building mate- 
rials for his home, drinking utensils, soap, ropes and fishing nets, 
fuel, drink, and even acetic acid.” Can people thus situated be 
customers for very much United States manufactured goods? 

The vegetable oils produced in the Tropics enter the world’s 
markets on a large scale and have a marked influence upon price 


Jevels. 
A GLANCE BACK TO 1933 


In the fall of 1933 the United States was flooded with fats and 
oils. We had tremendous supplies of tallow, grease, lard, cotton- 
seed oil, soybean oil, corn oil, and the various other home - produced 
fats and oils. At the same time importers were bringing in an 
unusually large amount of coconut oil at a seaboard price of 
rather less than 3 cents per pound. In February 1934 a con- 
siderable quantity of coconut oil was actually delivered in tank-car 
lots to Kansas City, Mo., at 3 cents per pound. Practically all of 
this coconut oil was coming into the United States duty-free from 
the Philippine Islands. It looked as though the price of coconut 
oil was to a considerable extent holding down the price level of 
our American fats and oils, 


LOW FAT-CATTLE PRICES FALL 1933 


Fat cattle were selling at unusually low levels. The fatter the 
cattle, the lower the price. Packers contended that the fat which 
they produced a very low value and that this accounted 
to some extent for the prevailing low cattle market, Feeders of 
the Corn Belt were marketing long-fed cattle at dreadful losses. 
In October 1933 a visit to the Chicago market at 2:30 in the after- 
noon witnessed the sale of a load of top quality long-fed Iowa 
steers at $5.30 per hundred pounds, These had cost $6 per hun- 
dred pounds 12 months previously as weanling calves and had 
obviously consumed 70 to 80 bushels of corn per head. Investiga- 
tion into conditions at this time was rather convincing that for- 
eign vegetable oils were playing a most important part in holding 
down the price of the animal and vegetable fats and oils produced 
in the United States. 

When an excise tax on imported fats and olls was 
there was considerable opposition raised by certain industrial in- 
terests. These people contended that they had to have the im- 
ported oil and endeavored to belittle the importance of animal oils 
as price-determining factors in establishing what the farmers re- 
ceived for their livestock. 


THE FAT PRODUCED BY CATILE 


In order that you may appreciate the fat which is actually pro- 
duced by your cattle after they have been fattened for market, 
may I cite the results of some studies conducted at the Nebraska 
Experiment Station a number of years ago? A test was conducted 
in which we made complete killing records on 40 heifer calves. 
The initial slaughtering of three head was made at the time the 
group was received from the range, and slaughterings were made 
each 28 days until the end of a 224-day period. The lot was fed 
upon shelled corn and alfalfa hay. Heifers weighing 382 pounds 
direct from the range when slaughtered produced 9 pounds of 
internal fat. After f 140 days to a weight of 650 pounds, 
heifers produced 32 pounds of internal fat, or 5 percent of their 
live weight. Those fed through 224 days to a weight of approxi- 
mately 850 pounds produced 50 pounds of internal fat, or 6 percent 
of their live weight. 

What is this internal fat which was produced by these heifers? 
It consists of the so-called killing fats which surround the internal 
organs. Fat steers likewise produce large amounts of internal fat; 
those which are fed heavily upon corn over a considerable period 
not infrequently producing more than 100 pounds of killing fat. 

Bear in mind that in order to get a nice juicy, tender cut of 
meat with the proper degree of marbling it is necessary to fatten 
a steer to a degree which produces considerable outside as well as 
inside fat. Long-fed cattle produce cuts which must be trimmed. 
There is considerable separable fat, both at the packing plant where 
the animal is dressed and at the market where the carcass is cut up 
for the retail trade. 
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CORN PRODUCES FAT ANIMALS 
Normally 90 percent of the corn produced in the United States 
fed to livestock. Cattle consume a considerable proportion of 
this. There is a demand for corn-fed beef. Corn growers come 
you in the fall as customers for your surplus cattle. They put 
them in the feed lots and feed for periods of from 5 months to a 
year. During this time they not infrequently feed 100 bushels of 
corn per animal. 

While you as range men do not sell much fat, your customers, the 
Corn Belt farmers, certainly do. The outcome of a feeding venture 
determines to a considerable extent the price which the feeder 
will pay for steers the following fall. Any factor which helps de- 
termine the outcome of his feeding venture is of tremendous mo- 
ment to you. 

THE EXCISE TAXES 


In the late spring of 1934 an excise tax of 3 cents per pound 
was placed upon coconut oil and several other oils which were 
imported in considerable quantity. Since then amendments to 
this original legislation have included other oils which have 
proved highly competitive. The legislation as it now stands is 
quite effective. The year ahead gives promise of being the first 
real chance to determine the full efficiency of this legislation. I 
believe I am safe in saying that today, were it not for the excise- 
tax law, all fats and oils would be several cents per pound lower. 
Undoubtedly there would be heavy imports of competitive oils, 
which, added to a tremendous amount of cotton oil and a pros- 
pective large amount of animal fats, would just about wreck our 
market. 

Even with the drought of 1934 the effects of the legislation were 
rather clear cut. Margarine, soap, and other products produced 
from both imported and domestic oils showed a tremendous shift 
to domestic products. Cotton oil has all but replaced coconut oil 
in margarine. Tallow, which by and large is used in soap, com- 
prised but 39 percent of the fats and oils used in soap manufac- 
ture in 1933, while in 1935, the year after the legislation went 
into effect, it was up to 50½ percent. Coconut oil, on the other 
hand, which comprised 24½ percent of all fats and oils used in 
soap in 1933, dropped to 17½ percent, and palm oil, which com- 
prised 14% percent in 1933, dropped to 634 percent in 1935. The 
amount of animal oils used in margarine during the last few 
years has been directly affected by drought conditions. The short 
crops of corn have resulted in relatively short crops of long-fed 
cattle and rather unusually high-priced oleo oil. When supplies 
of the various oils reach normal proportion it is quite probable 
that the amount of oleo oil used in margarine production will 
increase appreciably. 

WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


Thus far I have talked of the past. I have dug skeletons from 
the closet. You say, if we have rather effective tax legislation, 
why should we worry? Frankly, I think the livestock man can 
well afford to be up on his toes. The picture changes very quickly. 
Nothing is sound and secure in these tempestuous times. Some 
of the things which give promise of changing the picture might 
well be enumerated. 

DOMESTIC WHALE OIL? 

When the legislation was put into effect covering marine oils, 
exemption was made for those gathered in American ships. There 
is no question but what there is a terrific temptation to abuse 
the law in this regard. No less than 11,000 men are traversing 
the high seas looking for whales. These men are, to a large extent, 
Norwegian and Japanese citizens. Several large American vessels 
have gone to Norway to be equipped for whaling. Manned by 
Ni crews and outfitted with squadrons of Norwegian kill- 
ing ships, these are cruising the waters of the Antarctic. It is 
estimated that in the calendar year 1937, 70,000,000 pounds of 
whale oil were imported and 60,000,000 pounds of the so-called 
domestic oil were unloaded at American docks. This whale oil 
is a direct competitor of the tallow produced by your cattle. It 
is entirely possible that the quantity imported will increase. If 
the law is broken someone should see that strict provision is made 
for its enforcement. 

BABASSU AND OTHER NUTS 

Down in the woods of Brazil's tropics there thrives a nut tree 
known as the babassu. This produces an exceedingly hard-shelled 
nut. The kernel is high in oil content. A trade treaty with 
Brazil prevents the placing of an excise tax upon the oll produced 
from this nut. During 1936 and 1937 a considerable quantity of 
babassu oil entered the United States. Incidentally, for years 
babassu nuts have rotted on the ground for want of an outlet for 
the oil and a practical method of cracking the shells. When it 
became evident that there might be an opportunity to import 
the kernels of these nuts to the United States the inventive 
genius of man was immediately called into the picture and no less 
than a dozen machines were invented for cracking these hitherto 
commercially uncrackable units. 

There are other nuts and seeds of relatively high oil-bearing 
content which are entering into international trade. The cil 
expressed from these can be used as a direct competitor of the 
oils which we produce. The number of sources from which oil 
can be obtained is certainly large. During war days two cars of 
oil were produced from the seeds of the cocklebur. Oil can be 
produced from grape seeds; in fact, it is possible to produce it 
from most plant fruits and seeds. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


There has been rather too much of a tendency for State lines 
of demarcation to be built up. This results in one State attempt- 
ing to keep out the products of another. It would seem as though 
such legislation was uncalled for. The American farmers must 
pull together. There is a place for all of us. 

The surplus apples of the western fruit districts move into con- 
sumption in an area where beef and pork are produced in bounte- 
ous quantities. Certain of the meats from this area move to the 
fruit growers. The cotton farmer of the South supplies us with 
cottonseed meal, oil, and fiber and in turn buys tremendous 
quantities of pork, beef, and other animal products. Naturally 
each State tries to put forward the products in which it specializes. 
Surely this can be done in a constructive way without resorting 
to legislation of a restrictive character. State lines were not 
intended to be walls with doors which open outwardly only. 

UNITED STATES STANDARDS OF LIVING ARE HIGH 


The standards of living in the United States are on a relatively 
high plane and we hope to keep them that way. In much of the 
world the standards are far below those under which we live. 
Thus the problem of international competition in agricultural 
products is vastly different from that prevailing between States 
within the Union. 

The citizens of the United States for the most part live under 
Temperate Zone conditions. In producing oil we are under some- 
what of a handicap compared to the brown and black races of 
the Tropics. The Corn Belt farmer who fattens your cattle, the 
cotton farmer who grows a considerable quantity of cottonseed 
oil, the soybean-oil producer of Central States, all have various 
problems to meet. I think we of the West should be interested 
in the problems of the American fats and oils producers. The 
excise taxes have dissipated the danger which formerly existed 
due to large imports of tropical vegetable oils; however, they have 
not ended the competition. 


Jackson Day Dinner at Bradenton, Fla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 24 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


BEFORE THE MANATEE COUNTY DEMOCRATIC 
CLUB AT BRADENTON, FLA. 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROY D. STUBBS AT THE JACKSON DAY 
DINNER 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
Roy D. Stubbs, State’s attorney, twelfth judicial circuit of 
Florida, at the Jackson Day dinner before the Manatee 
County Democratic Club at Bradenton, Fla., on January 8, 
1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THREE PHASES OF 1937 DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Chairman, all of you will understand, of course, that any 
and all remarks made by me here tonight with reference to the 
Republicans and the Republican Party are strictly impersonal, 
for I have many warm friends in that organization, but when I 
am sent to address a gathering of Democrats I am reminded of 
an argument between two friends of mine down in Fort Myers, the 
one an enthusiastic Republican and the other an uncompromising 
Democrat. 

The Republican said to the Democrat, “Jim, if a good Repub- 
lican and a bad Democrat were for the same office at the 
same time, wouldn’t you support the Republican under those cir- 
cumstances?” The mere ion of voting the Republican 
ticket unsteadied old Jim on his feet, as he took both his politics 
and his citizenship seriously. When he caught his breath, he 
stammered a little and said, “Henry, I have never seen a good 
Republican.” I don’t believe I would be quite as frank as my old 
friend Jim, but when I went into the booth to actually vote, I am 
afraid I would have settled it just as he did. At any rate, I always 
have, for I firmly believe that the welfare and happiness of the 
masses in this great country of ours is best served when its affairs 
are administered by the party now in power. 

A LOCAL SITUATION 

Before I launch into a discussion of the national situation, will 
you permit me to hurriedly pay my respects to a local condition 
facing the democracy of Florida—at once both bold and presump- 
tuous referring, of course, to our present plight of a ship without 
a captain, because of desertion upon the part of the skipper. 
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requested me to fill this engagement here 
tonight, I wired: “Congratulations upon assuming the leadership 
of party affairs in Florida. We have long been without a leader.” 
When a minister recants his creed he either resigns or is dismissed. 
When a business executive finds himself out of step with his 
stockholders he is usually promptly fired. And likewise, there are 
those among us who believe that when the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Democratic Party in Florida deserts the 
Democratic ranks, failing to resign, he ought to be immediately 
relieved of his office. No half sane man need make any blunder 
about public sentiment in Florida. The people themselves are for 
the President, and during all these troubled years his voice has 
been heard in behalf of the common man like the call of a muezzin 
from a tower of darkness. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Several centuries ago, and long before the United States was a 
nation, the people of England became alarmed lest the church 
acquire ownership to all of the lands in the realm; and to prevent 
this the Statute of Mortmain was passed, which provided, in effect, 
that no person could by will legally dispose of his estate to the 
church to the exclusion of his family. I had been at the bar just 
1 year when my ex-circuit judge, who was also an ex-Member of 
Congress, and accounted a man of very great learning, died. He 
was rich and his wife was rich, and they had no children. He 
willed his property to a church college badly in need of funds. 
Everybody thought it was a wonderful thing to do. His will was 
promptly set aside by the courts because of the old English Statute 
of Mortmain. I said then, and years of experience at the bar 
have strengthened my view, that there is one place on this earth 
where progress is taboo, to wit, the appellate courts. They as- 
sume infallibility without blinking an eyelash and surround them- 
selves with a halo of their own creatio., and criticism of them is 
regarded in some quarters as treason. 

The brilliant Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
has recently called attention to the fact that the courts, with 
their tedium and technique and delay and quibbling, have made it 
necessary for the Government to find other agencies to dispatch 
necessary governmental business outside the courts, such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Security Exchange Commission, and numerous other commis- 
sions and bureaus, from whose finding of fact there can be no 
appeal to the courts lest all of their work be nullified by absurd 
refinements of legal lore; and the courts in holding such pro- 
cedure constitutional have admitted their own clumsiness and 
inefficiency. 

We all know that upon the New York Stock Exchange the courts 
cut no caper, yet more business is done here every day than in 
any other one place in the whole world. A grievance committee, 
I am told, settles every dispute every day at 2 p. m., and to go to 
court about it is tantamount to violating the rules of the ex- 
change. The only ex-circuit judge in my circuit openly advocates 
the burning of every Supreme Court decision and starting all over 
again. When I think about any court anywhere being consti- 
tuted solely of lawyers, the astounding thing to me is that it 
ever reaches any kind of a decision on any subject. The story 
is told of a case being referred to a jury of lawyers. After 2 
hours the judge inquired if they had reached a verdict, whereupon 
one of the members of the jury said, “No, Your Honor; we have 
not even agreed upon a foreman yet.” 

Now, what is the practical value of such a discussion? To point 
out, in the first place, that the Constitution of these United States 
is not always what it really is, but is always really what they say 
it is. A little boy in his father’s law office asked, “Daddy, what is 
that big thick book on your desk?” His father replied, “Son, that 
is the Federal Judicial Code; that is the law of the United 
The little boy looked around and said, “Daddy, what 
books on the shelves?” His father said, 
of the United States Supreme Court. what they say the 
law is.” The little boy then asked, “Daddy, what do you go by?” 
His father replied, “Son, we go by what they say the law is.” 

I don’t think it was ever intended by the founders of this Re- 
public that one man should be able to say that any statute passed 
by Congress and approved by the President is not the law, and yet 


unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 

a decision of 5 to 4. The only idea in the mind of the fathers 
was to vest in the Court power to do this when it was clearly 
apparent that Congress had acted beyond the Constitution, and 
the Court operated on this principle in its early history. 

The English Government is a good Government, It has been so 
for almost a thousand years and most of our own ideas of govern- 
ment are inherited from the English. No court in England has 
the power to declare an act of Parliament unconstitutional, and 
there is a growing feeling in this country which has attained re- 
spectable proportions that the Supreme Court of the United States 
should not enjoy this power without qualification and without 
limitation, as the lawyers say in fee simple. That is that this 
power should not be exercised by a 5-to-4 decision. It was never 
intended that the courts should interfere in the policy of the Gov- 
ernment and they do this only by judicial usurpation. They seem 
not to recognize that they are limited by the Constitution just as 
Congress and the President are circumscribed. 

When the President discussed this situation with the people last 
spring he simply recognized a situation which had been referred 
to by every great man who had been President before him, No man 
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was more vehement in his criticism of the Court than Old Hickory 
himself. 


The situation has been cured and the Constitution is still un- 
impaired. But another instance where if the President exercises 
his leadership he seeks to be a dictator and if he does not he is 
spineless—a case of “be damned if you do and be damned if you 
don’t.” 

FOREIGN POLICIES 

Modern methods of rapid and easy communication have made 
the peoples of the world one huge family. 

We have not only grown to be a great Nation, but in the process 
of natural development and perfectly normal expansion we have 
become a member of the family of nations and have taken our place 
as a world power. We are therefore no longer isolated nor aloof 
from the activities of other nations and any great and far-reaching 
conflagration directly and immediately concerns us. No man can 
live unto himself and neither can a nation—much less a great na- 
tion. The principle that makes a nation great is the same prin- 
ciple that makes an individual great, namely, steadfast and cou- 
rageous determination to actively support any and all suggestions 
which are morally right, and contrawise to condemn and resist all 
movements morally wrong. 

A citizen who lives for himself and to himself lives a life of 
selfishness and is of little value to either himself or his commun- 
ity. I knew a man in Fort Myers, a wealthy bachelor, who cooked 
his own meals and half-soled his own shoes, with a fortune in tax- 
exempt Government bonds. He paid no taxes, undertook no pub- 
lic service, lived to himself, and recently died unmourned and 
within a month forgotten, his earthly possessions of no use in his 
life and of no avail in his death. A nation is no more than an 
aggregation of individuals, and an adoption of a national policy 
built upon a principle of pure selfishness necessarily leads to the 
old doctrine of might making right and the devil take the hind- 
most—a policy of piracy. 

Every thinking man agrees that we ought not to mix in other 
nations’ wars and that we ought to adopt a policy which means 
that we will do all that we decently can to stay out of any kind of 
war. An individual ought to live the same way with reference to 
other individuals. But this does not mean a policy of peace at any 
price. A surrender of honor will always buy peace. No self-respect- 
ing person can urge a doctrine of noninterference and strict neu- 
trality while some big powerful bully, without provocation, beats 
up and maims an unprepared weakling. And likewise no self- 
respecting nation can remain self-respecting while some irrespon- 
sible nation under the leadership of a madman runs amuck in the 
family of nations and seeks to take complete charge of the world’s 
stage. 

Wholesale murder, ravage, and carnage by an army, without 
provocation, reason, or justification, cannot be indifferently dis- 
missed by other nations who lay claim to nobility and decency and 
morality. And because anarchy breaks loose in some place in the 
world is no reason why every citizen of every other nation should 
immediately leave the scene and hand over the country to the 
marauders who desire to appropriate it. If this were not true, the 
Battles of Waterloo and the Marne would not have been fought. 

Men drunk with power have been with us always; but this is no 
reason why millions of peace-loving, decent folks should hand the 
management of the world over to them. As was well said in an 
article in one of the recent magazines: “To do this we must be 
silent in the face of wrongs. We must turn our backs upon a 
century of effort to establish freedom of the seas. We must tol- 
erate without reprisal the killing of American citizens and the 
confiscation of their property abroad. We must accept without 

rotest brutal violation of the most sacred treaties. We must see 
Friendly nations invaded and despoiled without raising a hand to 
give them help.” And it will not be done, because peace, like 
prohibition, must have the support of public opinion. 

What the President said in his rather memorable Chicago ad- 
dress was this: “If we are to have a world in which we can breathe 
freely and live in amity without fear, the peace-loving nations 
must make a concerted effort to uphold the laws and principles 
on which alone peace can rest secure. The will for peace must 
express itself to the end that nations that may be tempted to 
violate their agreements and the rights of others will desist.” And 
to this pronunciamento even the innocuous Mr. Landon immedi- 
ately agreed. The truth is, the foreign policy of these United 
States has assumed a definite and satisfactory course, under the 
gentle but firm leadership of that man in Washington whose 
soundness of judgment is constantly astounding us. 

FINANCIAL POLICY 


Machines and the Republican Party are responsible for and cre- 
ated the condition with which the present Democratic adminis- 
tration in Washington has had to contend. It must be kept in 
mind that neither President Roosevelt nor the Democratic Party 
had anything to do with the financial state of affairs in this coun- 
try prior to 1933, for the Republicans had been in power for 12 
consecutive years. Mr. Hoover, a sincere and hard-working man, 
with a wide business experience, had just about abdicated. He 
was in the position of the little boy with the bull by the tail; he 
could not hold on and he could not let go. We knew then that 
the condition was critical and we know now that it was even worse 
than we thought. 

A part of the trouble is permanent, because it is caused by new 
mechanical inventions designed to do the work ordinarily done 
by human hands. Millions of men have been permanently laid 
off simply because their former jobs no longer exist. Possibly the 
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most complicated manufacturing process in the world is a cotton 
mill, and hundreds of thousands of operatives have been let out of 
this employment because machines with almost human intelli- 
gence have taken over their work at much less cost and with 
greater precision. And the same condition, of course, is true in 
every other industrial plant in the world. 

There is, however, another factor in the economic life of this 
country for which the Government is responsible and which has 
for many years, under Republican rule, contributed to the cycles 
of depression. The Republican Party with its protection to special 
privilege and entrenched interests created in the United States a 
condition which was the direct cause of the downfall of every 

t government that has gone before us. Responsible statesmen 
with full facilities for correct information declare that the wealth 
of this vast republic is dominated by 60 of its families. 

You know, of course, how this power was acquired. By a pool- 
ing of wealth, combinations of capital, commonly called trusts, 
were formed for the purpose of artificially controlling supply and 
demand; that is to say, to dictate how much of a given commodity 
should be marketed and what price. And these unregulated 
trusts, under Republican ideas of creating prosperity from the 
top down, created in America the greatest plutocracy the world 
has ever known, referred to by the President as economic royalists 
and by a Cabinet officer recently as business tycoons. And when 
this plutocracy was running the Government from New York it 
was indeed what the late William Jennings Bryan described it to 
be: “An invisible government, reactionary, sinister, unscrupulous, 
mercenary, and sordid, * * * wanting in national ideals and 
devoid of conscience.” 

The hunger of children, the wages of slaves, and killing hours of 
toil for women and children in city sweatshops, were the founda- 
tions of the fortunes accumulated by the so-called masters of in- 
dustry, and passed on by inheritance to the 60 families referred 
to—a direct result of the Republican theory of government by 
which the rich are made richer, so that by the laws of chance 
prosperity may trickle down to the common herd. 

We now know that all of this argument is a fallacy centuries old, 
and that money is like a narcotic drug—the more a man gets the 
more he wants, the more avaricious he usually becomes and the 
more resentful of interference. Once their star is hitched to a 
million dollars they all want to ride rough-shod. They are never 
satisfied. Let me give you two instances. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of 
General Motors had his salary advanced from $201,473.75 in 1934 to 
$374,505 in 1935 and $561,311 in 1936, while William Knudsen, of 
General Motors, had his salary increased from $211,128 in 1934 to 
$374,475 in 1935, and $507,645 in 1936. 

The President thinks, when they make money they ought to pay 
their taxes and pay well. Do you know, they never have. They have 
always habitually evaded and ducked and sidestepped their obliga- 
tions to their Government. It is absolutely true that the little 
man pays. He cannot afford to employ lawyers and go through 
expensive litigation. The truth is that the burdens of taxation 
must fall on the shoulders of those able to pay, just like any other. 
burden. Two men were once hunting in the Florida Everglades, 
One was a State Senator who weighed about 120 pounds and the 
other was a circuit judge and weighed about 200 pounds; they were 
12 miles from camp and the little man killed a big buck. The 
larger man said, “You carry my gun and I will carry the deer.” 
This was not only ity, but a necessity. And so it is with 
taxes. The people who have the money have to pay the bills. And 
why not? 

Do they not at present have the money? The facts show that 
during the past year there were no bank failures, that money was 
plentiful, and that bankruptcies were fewer. And turning to cor- 
poration profits, listen to this. Three building-material companies 
lost $3,000,000 in 1932 and showed a profit of $9,000,000 in 1936, 
Two mail-order houses had a loss of $8,000,000 in 1932 and a profit 
of more than $50,000,000 in 1936. Four steel companies lost 
$82,000,000 in 1932 and had a profit of $70,000,000 in 1936. Two 
automobile companies lost $11,000,000 in 1932 and profited to the 
extent of $300,000,000 in 1936. And yet, because the President, 
acting for the people, dares challenge their sway, as Senator 
Pepper said in a recent Philadelphia speech: Big business has gone 
on a sit-down strike and instead of trying to cooperate with the 
Government has thrust its controlled prices to a height which 
shocked the public conscience and demanded profits which stag- 
nated the indignant purchasing power of the country.” And he 
called attention to United States Steel Corporation raising its pro- 
duction costs 9 percent and at the same time raising the price of 
its commodity 21 percent. 

The truth is this administration has dealt fairly with business 
and has done everything possible to assist those who were playing 
the game fair. It does refuse to treat with “the small band of 
willful men” as one sovereign to another and it does propose to 
effectually supervise and regulate the business of the country, both 
large and small, to the end that special privileges may not longer 
exist and that equal opportunities under the law may be enjoyed 
by all. 

If the Democratic Party is to remain in power it must continue 
to fight and champion the cause of the great masses of humanity 
as against the privileged few who seek to rule or ruin. It must 
continue to feed the hungry and clothe the naked and give succor 
to the aged and the blind. Never worry. It will be done and 
under the matchless leadership of that greatest Roman of them 
all, the future of this great Republic is assured for all of the 


right thinking and peace-loving people within its borders. 
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H. R. 9094—To Provide an Appropriation to Furnish 
Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
' marks in the Recor, I include the following bill introduced by 
me: 
[H. R. 9094, 75th Cong., 3d Sess.] 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
January 21, 1938. 
Mr. Dunw introduced the following bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed: 
A 5 to provide 665,000, 000,000, which shall be expended within 
od of 10 to furnish employment and to end poverty 
in the United States and its possessions 
Whereas there are many millions of persons unemployed in the 
United States and many of those who are unemployed are young 
men and women, and, because of this unemployment situation, 
men and women have been compelled to go into bread lines and 
do many other things which are humiliating to them; and 
Whereas there is an abundance of the necessities of life and 
yet many of our citizens are to go hungry; and 
Whereas this human has been brought about because 
our people have been unable to find employment; and 
Whereas if we became engaged in war 3 would 8 billions 
of dollars in the destruction of humanity and property; and 
Whereas if we spend billions of dollars for construction pur- 
poses we would be promoting the welfare of mankind: Therefore 
yaeu it enacted, etc., That $65,000,000,000 shall be expended by the 
Federal Government within a period of 10 years to provide em- 
ployment and to end poverty in the United States. 
Sec. 2. The money shall be expended for the prevention of 
floods, forest fires, dust storms, and soil erosion; purification of 
construction 


dangerous grad ings; rural e 
the purchase of railroads and other utilities which shall be 
— by the Government; development of our natural resources; 
and for medical, surgical, dental, biological, geological, and every 
other art and science and for every other purpose which will solve 
the unemployment problem and promote the welfare of the people 
of our 9 


to appoint a committee of at least five members or as Many as 
he believes is necessary, to devise ways and means to secure the 
money to carry out the provisions of this act. It shall be the 
duty of the committee to obtain the said money from such sources 
which will work the least hardship on the taxpayers of our country. 

Src. 55 This act shall become effective within 30 days after its 


Reforestation in Southern California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN F. DOCKWEILER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1938 


Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, during the past few 
years we have heard much in this Congress about the need 
for water in many sections of our country. A disastrous 
drought smote the States of the Great Plains, dust storms 
swept portions of five States until the area became known 
as the Dust Bowl, many pleas have been made for funds to 
stop soil erosion and bring new water supplies to parched 
areas, 
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These are in many instances abnormal conditions. The 
Great Plains, over a period of a generation will have enough 
water for normal needs. Our Agriculture Department ex- 
perts tell us the Dust Bowl need not be permanent. But life 
in southern California depends on maintenance of an 
adequate water supply. 

Without dependable supplies of water the intensive agri- 
culture of the section, which to a large degree supports the 
cities, would be impossible. Instead, our soils, so productive 
when irrigated, would be reduced to an annual crop of grass, 
supporting a limited number of domestic stock, and few 
people. 

Despite large importations of water from long distances, 
the cheapest and most dependable supply of water for 
southern California originates in our own precipitous brush- 
covered mountains which drain the rain-bearing clouds of 
their moisture. These mountains are, in fact, the vital 
sponge, soaking up the rain, and releasing it as streams and 
underground reservoirs, later to water our fields and supply 
our cities. 

I have introduced today a bill to appropriate $750,000 to 
preserve a part of the water supply of California. The ap- 
propriation is in accordance with authorization given in the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of 1936. It would provide funds to 
reforest the large areas of the Angeles, San Bernardino, and 
Los Padres National Forests, check soil erosion, restore the 
natural ground cover and prevent disastrous floods. 

The pioneers to California learned early that it was neces- 
sary to retain the natural cover of these mountainous regions 
to insure their water supply. They learned from hard ex- 
perience that the forest fires destroyed the natural cover 
and Nature’s protective mantle and that the result was flood 
and drought. 

Likewise our people were pioneers in furthering the move- 
ment to create the national forest system from the public 
domain. One of their major purposes was “to insure favor- 
able conditions of water flow.” Such reservations in south- 
ern California were among the first to be set aside after the 
act of March 3, 1891, empowered the Chief Executive to do 
so, a recognition of the critical watershed problem in that 
area, 

I want to pay tribute to the job the Forest Service has 
done in protecting the cover in these forests from fire. They 
have been faced with an arduous task, the most difficult task 
for Forest Service men in the entire country, because of hot 
summers, rainless seasons, excessively and explosively inflam- 
mable fuel, and difficult fire-suppression problems. Never- 
theless there has been a steady reduction in fire losses in the 
national forests. 

Fire prevention and suppression is not enough. Four 
years ago a burn of 5,000 acres, followed by heavy rains, pro- 
duced a flood which destroyed 30 lives and much private and 
public property. This flood cost over $1,000,000 of public 
money to clean up the debris and rehabilitate the ravaged 
area. Such threats—and our people face them every sea- 
son—are intolerable. 

Our problem is fundamentally simple. Over 40 years of 
experience on these national forests have proved that reduc- 
tion in fire losses is obtained only by increasing efforts on 
the ground to prevent and to promptly suppress fires. The 
results depend entirely on the investment. The wealth of 
experience and of detailed study has shown what forms of 
investment are most effective. It is no longer necessary to 
guess, 

As I have said, our people have always recognized and 
demonstrated a keen and responsible interest in protecting 
the national forests against fire. Without exception, our 
counties have contributed cash to strengthen the arm of the 
Forest Service. Some have organized their own forestry 
departments. The agricultural users of water have volun- 
tarily assisted in financing the venture; so have cities and 
towns. Our people have not expected the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry the whole load. Indeed, 12 years ago the 
Congress recognized the unique nature of these relationships 
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by a special appropriation item, which proved very useful 
in speeding up progress. 

At present the Federal Government and local governments 
are engaged in an ambitious and costly program to construct 
works to handle floods after they reach the agricultural and 
urban areas; for this program no one can have anything 
but praise and appreciation. It cannot help but reduce 
greatly the threat of major destruction of one wealth. 

But it is not enough. It does not attack the problem at its 
source—the mountain slopes. It is demonstrable that really 
adequate protection of these areas will strengthen the effect- 
iveness of flood-control works and may, indeed, more than 
proportionately reduce their cost. The flood problem in 
southern California cannot, in any judgment, be solved with- 
out both. 

What I propose in this bill is not to authorize and appro- 
priate a sum approximating the present estimated entire job 
in the mountains, but a part only. This part, if made avail- 
able on the Angeles, Los Padres, and San Bernardino Na- 
tional Forests, will mean substantial annual progress toward 
security, toward protection of the base of our wealth, and 
toward realization of the full values of the flood-control 
works now in the building. 

I ask the Members to realize that the agriculture of our 
area is a source of basic wealth to the whole Nation; that it is 
exceedingly vulnerable to fire losses on the national forests; 
that removal of the ever-present threat to its permanence 
is a national problem; that the way to attack the job is 
known. I urge favorable consideration of my bill, which reads 
as follows: 

A bill making an appropriation for reforestation and water con- 
servation through the retardation of water flow and the control 
of erosion on watersheds as contemplated by section 2 of the 


act of June 22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1570), section 701b, title 33, United 

States Code, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and is hereby, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $750,000 to reforest or revegetate denuded lands, to pro- 
tect, develop, and improve the natural cover of watersheds, to con- 
struct and maintain upstream engineering devices for the con- 
servation of water and regulation of stream flow, and to develop 
such other measures as may be necessary for run-off and water- 
flow retardation and soil-erosion prevention on watersheds within 
the Angeles and San Bernardino National Forests in the State of 
California, in accordance with section 2 of the act of June 22, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1570). 


A National Long-Range Planning Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1938 


ARTICLE BY MR. DUNCAN AIKMAN, ENTITLED “OUR 
AMERICAN RICHES" 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, a recent check by the Na- 
tional Resources Committee shows that over 1,700 towns and 
cities have developed some form of planning or zoning to 
promote the good-neighbor policy within our cities and to 
protect investments in homes and business. 

The National Resources Committee has also issued major 
reports on land, water, and mineral resources and has con- 
tinuing committees constantly at work on these problems for 
the best use of our national resources. 

Others have made comprehensive studies and Have justly 
earned a reputation for sound judgment and recommend 
long-range planning established on a stable basis. Among 
one of the outstanding individuals is Mr. Duncan Aikman 
who wrote an article in the New York Times, under date of 
January 23, 1938. The article is entitled “Our American 
Riches.” In view of the wide interest in legislation recom- 
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mended by the President and bills pending in committee, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Aikman's article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the New York Times, January 23, 1938] 
OUR AMERICAN RICHES 
(By Duncan Aikman) 

For a number of years America has been having alternate floods 
and droughts; surplus crops and crop shortages; excess materials 
and not enough houses; wage disputes and stock-market gyrations; 
hunger and waste. Sometimes these unhappy experiences did not 
even alternate; they came together. And finally it became clear 
that something was basically wrong with the way we were using 
our national resources. We began to understand that if Ameri- 
cans were to reach the “abundant life” we should have to find 
some way to coordinate our teeming soil fertility, our enormously 
. technical skills, our manpower and its consuming 
capacity. 

There were two ways of meeting the problems involved. One 
was to assume, as we did in the past, that time and the breaks of 
luck would solve them automatically. It was that method which 
brought on the chronic headache. The other way was to meet 
the problems head-on, find out what the resources really were, 
plan to husband those in danger of depletion, speed up develop- 
ment of others and try to fit them all into a plan for healthful 
use by a reasonably free and democratic economic system. The 
present Government chose the latter method. It set up a National 
Resources Committee. 

Officially the National Resources Committee is just another ad- 
visory group of eight members—the Secretaries of Interior, War, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor; the Works Progress Administrator; 
Frederic A. Delano of the National Capital Parks and Planning 
Commission, and Dr, Charles E. Merriam of Chicago University. 
The committee has no executive power and can neither regulate 
nor regiment anybody. Its job is to study the resources problems 
and propose expert solutions before any of those problems reaches 
the emergency stage. Its proposals go directly to the President, 
along with its reports; he may or may not transmit the recom- 
mendations to Congress. 

As a working organization the committee has a long roll of sub- 
committees and technical divisions, which include the Nation’s 
leading experts recruited from Government bureaus, universities, 
industry, and research foundations, These groups make surveys 
and do intensive research, and from their findings is arising a new 
picture of America—a large-scale picture of the land, its people, 
and its resources in terms of today and tomorrow. 

The picture falls into five major divisions, each somewhat over- 
lapping the others, and each only now beginning to come into 
focus. Out of them one begins to get an idea of this vast field of 
America’s resources, Let us look at the picture. 


I, THE PHYSICAL PLANT 


In continental United States there are 1,903,000,000 acres of land. 
We use 359,000,000 acres of it for crop agriculture, almost a billion 
more for grazing. Close to half a billion acres are in forests and 
another 7,000,000 in parks for our recreational use. 

Obviously we are self-sustaining in land wealth. We can feed 
our estimated population in 1960 on 27,000,000 more acres of crop- 
land than we are using now, and can add nearly 20,000,000 of it 
through irrigation alone. If we can stop erosion, which is nibbling 
at two-thirds of our topsoils, our basic food supply will be safe 
for centuries, Maintaining a sufficient timber supply for any pre- 
dictable needs of our descendants is largely a matter of putting 
the Nation’s wood lot on a rigid schedule of cutting and reforesta- 
tion, Our grazing facilities, used a little more intensively in the 
better grass-growing regions, should guarantee us against serious 
meat shortages indefinitely. 

Water wealth is harder to express specifically. But every year 
enough rain and snow fall on continental United States to make a 
minor ocean. Over the eastern third of our land mass enough falls 
to guarantee crop growth; over the arid and the drought suscep- 
tible West enough falls to supply crop soil with moisture if we 
store it. Already 54,000,000 kilowatts of electrical power derived 
from water’s flowing energy turn the wheels of scores of thousands 
of factories, light the homes of tens of millions. And more than 
50,000,000 kilowatts remain to be tapped when we get around to it. 

Yet water is liability as well as wealth. It floods, it erodes, 
it destroys; polluted with the filth and chemical wastage of 
civilization, it poisons. So our basic problem, as the National 
Resources Committee sees it, is to control water's potential power 
for damage while releasing its energies to serve our progress, 

Underground, meanwhile, the American earth holds coal enough 
for 2,000 years, iron enough—four and a half billion tons—to last 
for centuries. Our aluminum should last us almost as long as 
our iron. Petroleum is a less dependable stock, but at present 
rates of consumption and discovery we should not approach the 
barrel bottom for 40 years; time enough for cheap synthetic gaso- 
lines to be developed. 

Copper, to be sure, may grow scarce in half a century, zinc and 
lead within a decade. Tin, nickel, manganese, platinum will 
always, apparently, be on our list of necessary imports. But no 
other country in our advanced technological stage can rival our 
mineral wealth. And in chemical raw materials we produce prac- 
tically everything that can be produced in temperate and sub- 
tropical zones anywhere. 
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Over all this natural abundance broods a climate which, if not 
precisely a model of charm and moderation, at least can be de- 
pended on for regular growing seasons in the eastern third of 
the continent; for essential moisture and soil nourishment, if 
properly stored, elsewhere. Climatic factors have not caused a 
major f even a serious food importation crisis—in the 
Republic in all its history. 


H. THE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


We begin with 170,000 factories, ranging in size from sheds in 
village backyards where two or three neighbors make art objects 
by hand, to vast industrial establishments where men and women 
in brigades of tens of thousands make automobiles, standardized 
pogos textiles, machines, structural metals. Twenty million 

orsepower turns the wheels of these factories. 

A quarter of a million miles of railroad, almost a million miles 
of surfaced highway, 4,000,000 motor trucks, and airplane lines 
extending to every part of the continent are there to haul their 

roducts to market. About 1,850,000 mercantile establishments 
feng their wares to the ultimate consumer. Most of our 17,000,- 
000 telephones and 25,000,000 passenger automobiles help in one 
way or another to speed the pace of industrial activity. 


III. THE POPULATION 


People are part of a nation’s resources. In the last analysis, 
it is the quality of the people which determines whether the most 
will be made, without wastage, of a country’s natural wealth and 
whether the industrial plant is to be efficiently operated. 

In the United States today we have 127,000,000 people. They 
probably are as fit physically and on as high an educational level 
as any other population group of its size in the world. Tem- 
peramentally they have adapted themselves to the teamwork in- 
volved in the high-speed processes of modern technical industry 
with a minimum sacrifice of their pioneer initiative. They are 
open-minded toward new inventions and improved industrial 
ways. 

Yet the ability of a people to make the most of their physical 
environment may be limited by flaws in the social organization 
and the economic system. Our people's ability to consume what 
their continent and their mechanical plant could easily produce 
is definitely limited by the low-living-standard wage scales of 
millions and by unemployment. The President's recent unem- 
ployment census indicates that we have a minimum of nearly 
4,800,000 unemployed and a maximum of possibly 7,840,000. 


Iv. FINANCE 


Money makes the mare go. Also, assisted by the rest of the 
financial mechanism, it acts as a vital control lever in a nation’s 
distribution system. The United States conducts its business on 
six and a half billion dollars in circulating currency and upward 
of $35,000,000,000 worth of bank credit available as check cur- 
rency—all of this backed, more or less mystically, by some $12,- 
500,000,000 in gold bars buried in a vault in Kentucky. 

A country’s production plant works at proper speed, however, 
only when the fiscal circulatory system is steadily pumping pur- 
chasing power into the ultimate consumer's pocketbook. While 
no studies in this fleld have been attempted as yet by the National 
Resources Committee, questions of how efficiently our financial 
system can be made to operate lie definitely within its province. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 


Most of a country’s key policies in resource husbandry must be 
initiated and administered by government. Therefore, America's 
political equipment for handling such problems must be consid- 
ered, like “management” in a factory, a key resource itself. 

There are 175,000 separate governmental units in the United 
States, including townships and school districts. Many of them 
are, like floodwaters, superfluous or even injurious. Nearly all of 
them stand in need of better coordination with adjacent or more or 
less overlapping units. How we can obtain that coordination, 
while preserving our democratic methods in government and with- 
out fostering institutions foreign to our political habits, the 
Resources Committee looks upon as one of our most important 
problems. 

THE PROGRAM 

All told and with due regard to liabilities, the list of our resources 
make us pretty plainly the wealthiest nation on earth. We may 
lack tin and platinum, but no nation in an advanced stage of 
technological culture can match our stocks of the basic mineral 
fuels and metals. We may lack the supreme technical efficiency 
of the Germans, but we do not have to concentrate all the tech- 
nical efficientcy we have on building armaments. We may lack the 
administrative efficiency of the dictatorships, but our poliitcal 
institutions preserve a larger degree of initiative and personal 
freedom. We may ration out our national income less equitably 
than the Scandinavians, but we have a better plant and a bigger 
food ration to work with. 

That, then, is the picture. It forms the groundwork for the 
constructive program of the committee. That program is two- 
fold. It involves on the one hand a problem of safeguarding 
resources against wastage; against wastage of the land through 
erosion and faulty agricultural methods, for instance; against 
wastage of water power through floods; against wastage of human 
energy through unemployment. On the other hand is a problem 
of use and enjoyment. Where we are not now getting the most 
out of our resources—where farm or factory production is insuffi- 
cient, where human purchasing power is below human need, 
where fiscal methods hamper rather than stimulate distribution—~ 
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it is up to the committee to put its finger on the spot and indicate 
how improvements can be made. 

For this purpose it works through the members and staff ex- 

perts and technical consultants of its subcommittees in special 
fields. There are permanent subcommittees on land use and 
water use, on industry and urbanism, on population and science. 
Other committees have been called together and are now at work 
on such specific problems as agriculture, industrial production, the 
population’s consumption requirements, invention and its effect 
on unemployment. Still other groups will be set up as new prob- 
lems and fresh emergencies arise. The committee expects to ex- 
pand and contract as our national perplexities demand The idea 
is that so long as the National Resources Commi 
Congress need not try to solve questions the 
nomic stability of the Nation without benefit of expert testimony. 
What Congress does after hearing that testimony, of course, is up 
to Congress. 
The committee's first major survey project was a study of ero- 
sion control, which led to a report on land and water use and 
mineral conservation issued 3 years ago. Thousands of experts, 
scientists, and technicians contributed data, and out of the report 
was drawn a long-range proposal for erosion control, by regional 
areas. As the committee advised and as Congress and various 
State legislatures agreed, the initial stages of this program were 
tried out on small, inexpensive areas. 

Erosion control involved problems of water management, so out 
of the erosion studies came suggestions for drainage and flood- 
control programs in the 17 principal river basins of the country. 
Also involved was farm tenancy, since tenant farmers are not al- 
ways eager to cooperate in erosion-control measures. Thus the 
report included a list of social and economic proposals aimed at 
putting the farmer on his feet as an independent capitalist. 

Drainage-basin problems led to consideration of the Nation's 
hydroelectric resources, so subsequent reports have contained the 
most comprehensive survey of our water-power resources and 
recommendations for regional power development and flood control. 

Ramifications of this one survey and report indicate how closely 
interrelated are our national resources of all classifications. The 
same interlocking was seen in the report on science and tech- 
nology issued last June, which surveyed the outlook for revolu- 
tionary inventions in agriculture, mining, transportation, com- 
munications, metallurgy, chemistry, electricity, and construction. 

Meanwhile, in the field of administration the committee has 
done a straight organizing job, encouraging the establishment of 
planning boards—local “resources committees”—in every State, in 
400 counties and in 1,100 cities and local areas. And it has moved 
toward the establishment of regional administrative units. 

With this elementary spadework behind it, the committee this 
winter is branching out into inquiries directly related to our 
social and economic problems; a special subcommittee is working 
on a survey of the Nation’s consumption requirements, for in- 
stance, which should provide a good deal of information about 
what makes the Nation's industrial mechanism tick, or not tick, 
with the fiscal cycles, and about the true nature of the people's 
economic problems. 

An equally ambitious survey of agricultural productive capacity 
is expected to provide facts on which to base discussion and pos- 
sible solution of food shortages, farm surpluses, and the marginal 
farm-land problem. The way will be open to examination of 
fundamental health problems—the educational, plant cultural, and 
recreational resources. 

It is no minor task which the Resources Committee has in its 
keeping, nor one soon to be completed. The scope is enormous. 
The hope is to gather a store of statistics and fundamental infor- 
mation which may enable us more and more easily to take future 
crises in our national stride, to absorb revolutionary inventions, 
to weather economic storms, to adjust our economy to an increas- 
ingly elderly population, perhaps even to anticipate and adapt 
ourselves to radical climatic changes should they come. The at- 
tempt is to understand the America of today in terms of the 
past and present and to view the Nation in terms of a future which 
is measured in decades and generations rather than in months or 
years or even political administrations. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON, OF 
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BEFORE THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, D. O., THURSDAY, JANUARY 20, 1938 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following address which I delivered on Thursday, Jan- 
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uary 20, 1938, at the Thirty-third Annual Convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, D. C., 
to wit: 

NATIONAL FLOOD CONTROL 


Floods are not new; they are the oldest and most powerful of 
natural forces. There is just as much rain, there is just as much 
stream-flow, and there are just as many floods as there were 
thousands of years ago. 

Man has been harassed by floods in all ages. Mythical and 
historical writings in all countries are filled with references to 
great floods. The story of a flood that overwhelmed the entire 
world is one of the oldest traditions in the records of man. The 
most widely known story of hungry waters in all literature is Noah’s 
flood. Flood legends in Europe, Asia, and Africa abound. They 
obtain in both North and South America, from east to west, and 
from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego. The flood legend goes back into 
the Indian lore of this country. Perhaps the earliest story of floods, 
according to the historian, Bancroft, is told by the Papago Indians 
of Arizona. Montezuma was the hero of the legend. Many of the 
Indian legends parallel the story of Noah’s ark. 

There are records of historic floods in Europe and Asia in modern 
times. Holland and Hungary in Europe, China and India in Asia 
have suffered devastating floods. 

The first civilized man ever to observe the Mississippi River saw 
the greatest of rivers at its worst. There was no civilization then; 
there were no farms to be devastated or cities to be destroyed. 
Hernando DeSoto was thrilled at the magnificent beauty of the 
Father of Waters, but we was not afraid. 

The flood of 1543 is the oldest of recorded floods along the Mis- 
sissippi River. The next great flood of record was in 1718. Every 
5 to 10 years there have been destructive floods along the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. Two of the greatest floods occurred in 1785 and 
1844. The record flood in the lower Mississippi River was in 1927, 
and in 1937 occurred the greatest flood that ever swept down the 
Ohio River. 

Moreover, dust storms are not of recent origin. Geologists tell 
us that the soil of the Eastern Central States, from a few inches 
to several feet in depth, is simply the accumulation of the dust 
storms of the past. 

But civilizations have perished because lands were abused. It is 
said that the Sahara Desert, in the long ago, was inhabited and 
cultivated, but the misuse and abuse of land converted that broad 
expanse into a desert of sands. 

Again, soil erosion has been going on for ages. The lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley was formed by the erosion of soils. The Gulf of 
Mexico in prehistoric times extended to the city of Cairo at the 
mouth of the Ohio River. As a result of erosions, the lower 
Mississippi Valley was being formed and the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi River are still being extended out into the Gulf of Mexico 
at the rate of about 1 mile in every 21 years. 

But our lands are being needlessly eroded and our forests are 
being ruthlessly destroyed. The clearing of forests and the con- 
struction of canals, as well as the plowing of grasses and the cut- 
ting of trees, have contributed to increase flood heights. 

While floods are not more frequent than formerly, the hazards 
are now more numerous and the destruction much greater. The 
population of the United States has increased from 3,000,000 to 
180,000,000. The fields and the factories of America surpass those 
of any other nation. In the early days the damages from floods 
were not so large as they are now. The ravages have increased 
because of the development along the rivers. These dur- 
ing the past 100 years will fade into insignificance with the 
damages that will occur in the next 100 years to our valleys, with 
their increased population and industrial development. Proximity 
to water is essential to the developments that provide for labor 
and the means of earning a living. There is a reason for settle- 
ment along rivers. Throughout the centuries man has dwelt in 
the valleys and settled along the oceans and gulfs. 

ERRONEOUS VIEWS 


There are many erroneous ideas and there is much misinfor- 
mation respecting floods and the solution of the flood problem. 
Probably the most erroneous statement I ever heard came from a 
lawyer in the lower Mississippi Valley, whose law office was located 
on the landside slope of the Mississippi River levee. His theories 
were finespun and his notions were most weird. His remedies for 
fiood control were utterly unsound. 

There are many fallacious views widely held by people of intelli- 
gence. I mention but a few of the popular erroneous beliefs: 

First. It is said that floods are largely the work of man. He is 
charged with being the despoiler of lands and the destroyer of 
forests. Run-off has been increased, but the fact remains that in 
mythical as well as historic times major floods occurred before the 
forests were cleared or the grasses plowed. 

Second. It has been stated that floods are much worse than they 
were when America was young, but the greatest flood in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley occurred in 1844. Probably the greatest flood in the 
Ohio Valley occurred in 1763. There is nothing wrong with the 
statement that floods are worse today than previously except that 
the statement is not borne out by the facts. 

Third. It is said that large rivers carry much more silt than they 
formerly carried. This is especially alleged respecting the Missis- 
sippi River. Millions of years ago the Gulf of Mexico covered the 
region that we now call the Mississippi Valley, and the Mississippi 
River entered the sea somewhere in the vicinity of Cairo, Ill. Ero- 
sion occurred then as now. The Mississippi River dumped an 
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enormous amount of earth into the river. Slowly, as the ages 
came and went, the coast line was pushed toward the.south. 

Fourth, It is stated that the bed of the Mississippi River is ris- 
ing at an enormous rate on account of the deposits of silt. It is 
alleged for this reason the building of levees higher and higher 
is necessary. It is stated that the bottom of the Mississippi River 
at New Orleans is higher than the streets of the city. The fact 
is the river is constantly cleaning out. Man is not responsible 
for all of the moods of the Mississippi River. The greatest ero- 
sion results from the wear and tear of the banks of the stream it- 
self. The statement that the bed of the Mississippi River is rising 
is without foundation. Occasionally the river bed has risen in 
some locality, but just as often it has scoured deeper in another. 
All well-informed engineers agree that there is no general or con- 
tinued trend in the river bed either up or down. 

Fifth. Again, it is asserted that the way to prevent floods is to 
keep the waters out of the streams by forests and soil considera- 
tion practices. I do not underestimate conservation. I favor 
reforestation. I have already pointed out that some of the ancient 
floods were the most destructive. 

Sixth. Probably the most common of all erroneous flood-control 
theories is that floods can be completely controlled by reservoirs 
and that reservoirs can be paid for by generating power at the 


There is no one answer to the problem of flood control. Soil 
erosion should be prevented; soil conservation should be prac- 
ticed; waters should be stored; forests should be preserved; 
grasses should be grown; cities should be planned and water power 
should be generated. There is no single remedy. All possible so- 
lutions must be explored and utilized; levees and flood walls are 
essential; reservoirs are imperative. Projects often involve levees, 
channel improvement, and reservoirs. I am not arguing against 
reservoirs. I am saying that dams alone will not do the job. It 
is wise to protect the valleys of the tributaries by reservoirs when 
pe cost is not too great, but local protective works are impera- 
tively 

If all of the 80 reservoirs recommended by the Chief of Engineers 
along the tributaries of the Ohio had been in operation during the 
year 1937, only one-half of them would have been effective. There 
was no major flood in the upper stretches of the Ohio River, and 
the reservoirs there would not have prevented the floods in the 
lower river. Reservoirs on the tributaries of the Ohio could not 
have solved the problem in 1937. Too much of the heavy rain- 
fall was concentrated along the Ohio River itself. Tributary reser- 
voirs will lower flood crests, but they cannot control floods, Ohio 
floods must be kept out of cities and towns by walls and by levees, 

Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
in the Engineering News Record, August 12, 1937, made this signifi- 
cant statement: 

“Much has been said in recent months about upstream engineer- 
ing, the advocates of which would control our streams by reservoirs 
on the upper headwaters. The futility of this method for con- 
trolling maximum floods is evident to anyone who studies the 1937 
flood and the distribution of the rainfall which caused it. 

“The axis of heavy precipitation falls on a line just south of the 
Ohio River, and the intensity decreases with distance back from 
this axis. There was intense rainfall over the lower and middle 
reaches of the Ohio River tributaries, with relatively light rainfall 
on the headwaters. The rain over the lower Cumberland and lower 
Tennessee River Basins was very heavy, but on the upper reaches 
of both streams the intensity was much less. This shows that the 
problem cannot be entirely solved, certainly insofar as the Missis- 
sippi Valley is concerned, by reservoirs on the headwaters of the 
Ohio River tributaries.” 

Again, in the same article, Mr. Morgan states: 

“The greatest benefit would be expected from a few large proj- 
ects—reservoirs—rather than from many small ones.” 

Moreover, the proper operation of reservoirs is needed. I quote 
from Mr. Morgan again: 

“Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the need for proper 
operation of the reservoir system in floods.” 

And again he says: 

“Absolute integrity of operation, free from all political influences 
and from a desire to store water primarily for power generation 
would be essential for the avoidance of disaster.” 

The Army engineers have been criticized because they have not 
recommended reservoirs in all cases where desired. True to their 
tradition, they have reported the facts; they are not opposed to 
reservoirs, but they have given reservoirs their proper place in 
flood control. They know that a dam with no head of water 
cannot generate electricity. They know that reservoirs to be 
effective for flood control must be empty, or relatively so, at the 
beginning of the flood season. 

The most effective flood-control reservoirs ever constructed in 
this or any other country are the 14 reservoirs recently constructed 
along the tributaries of the Muskingum River. As in the case of 
the five Dayton reservoirs constructed under the supervision of 
Arthur E. Morgan, now chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, none of the Muskingum reservoirs now develop power. 

Flood control in the main, and especially east of the Mississippi 
River, cannot finance itself. Power and flood control in the same 
reservoir are generally incompatible. There is but one river east 
of the Mississippi River comparable to the rivers in the West and 
Southwest where power and flood control are possible and prac- 
ticable in the same reservoirs. That river is the Tennessee River. 
There is no other Tennessee River in the eastern section of the 
United States. 
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Flood control and power are provided for at Boulder Dam. Pro- 
vision can be made for flood control and for the development 
of power along the Red River, notably near Dennison, Tex., and 
along the White River, but generally, as I have stated, east of the 
Mississippi River, power and flood control in the same reservoirs 
are incompatible. 


VISIONARY SCHEMES 


Much hasty legislation and many visionary schemes have been 

oposed. Inadequate and unworthy flood-control projects have 
wits promoted. All of the proposed ill-advised legislation and all 
of the visionary schemes have one thing in common—they show 
that the authors utterly fail to comprehend the real problem of 
flood control; that they have, for instance, no conception of the 
fiood-control problem along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. There 
the great problem is to carry in the lower Mississippi River two 
and a million cubic feet per second, representing the com- 
bined flows of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, and representing 
more than 20 times all of the water flowing over Niagara Falls. In 
1937 at the crest of the great flood, at Cairo 1,900,000 cubic feet per 
second went by along the Ohio. During the 50 days the river was 
above flood stage there were 80,000,000 acre-feet of water in excess 
of the below-flood flow of the river. This amount staggers the 
imagination. If poured into an inland depression, with an average 
depth of 20 feet, it would make a pool two-thirds the area of Lake 
Erie. The water which the Ohio River dumped into the Missis- 
sippi River in January and February 1937 would fill a hundred 
reservoirs the size of the District of Columbia to a depth of 20 feet. 
The District has an area of 70 square miles. The water would 
have filled the Boulder Dam reservoir three times over and left an 
excess that would have covered the District of Columbia 156 feet 
deep. 

FLOOD CONTROL AND NAVIGATION 

The Ohio and Mississippi Rivers have been improved for naviga- 
tion since 1824, but prior to 1917 flood control along the Mississippi 
River was incidental to navigation, and prior to 1937 the Federal 
Government had constructed substantially no flood-control works 
along the Ohio River. 


NATIONAL PROBLEM 


In 1917 and again in 1923 Congress authorized appropriations 
for flood control, as well as navigation, along the Mississippi River, 
but the flood of 1927, the worst in modern times until then, re- 
sulted in the passage of the Flood Control Act of 1928, which 
declared that flood control along the lower Mississippi River was 
a national problem. The 1935 floods in New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, and the 1936 floods in the upper Ohio River 
and the 1937 flood in the lower Ohio River, the highest in the his- 
tory of the valley, have crystallized public sentiment that flood 
control along the major rivers of the United States is no longer 
local, but a national problem. 


FLOOD-CONTROL INVESTIGATIONS 


Congress has made provision for flood-control studies and inves- 
tigations. In 1927 and again in 1928 provision was made for thor- 
ough investigations for flood control, navigation, power, and recla- 
mation. The Corps of Engineers of the United States Army were 
directed to report on the principal streams of the country. In the 
past 10 years the Corps of Engineers have made the most compre- 
hensive surveys and investigations of the water resources of the 
country ever undertaken. At a cost of $12,000,000 more than 200 
streams have been investigated for flood control, irrigation, navi- 
gation, and power. The Corps of Engineers were thus prepared to 
recommend projects to prevent a recurrence of floods along the 
Connecticut, Merrimack, the Susquehanna, the Monongahela, and 
the Allegheny Rivers after the floods of 1935 and 1936. 

Following the flood of 1937 the Corps of Engineers submitted a 
comprehensive plan of flood control for the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers and their tributaries. It contemplates a long-range pro- 
gram; it contemplates reasonable appropriations over a period of 
from 10 to 20 years; it provides for the construction of 45 flood- 
control reservoirs along the tributaries of the Ohio River; it 
provides for building 24 reservoirs along tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi River; it provides for construction of levees and floodwalls 
to protect the cities and populous communities in the Ohio Valley; 
it contemplates that reservoirs shall be under the supervision of the 
United States, and that all hydroelectric power shall be utilized for 
the benefit of the public, 


LEGISLATION 


In 1936, after years of bitter experience and after long and 
difficult campaigns, Congress adopted and declared for the first 
time a national flood control policy. In the act of June 22, 1936, 
Congress declared a national policy on flood-control projects, namely, 
where the benefits, to whomsoever they may accrue, are in excess 
of the estimated costs, and where the lives and social security of the 
people are otherwise adversely affected. 

Existing Federal agencies were utilized. The oldest Federal 
bureau di with the improvement of rivers is the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States Army. National forestry has been 
administered by the Forest Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Soil conservation has been administered by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service of the Department of Agriculture. Under the policy 
laid down, Congress has placed flood control and allied projects 
under the supervision of the Corps of Engineers, It placed such re- 
lated works as run-off and waterflow retardation under the Forest 
Service and under the Soil Conservation Service. 
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It has been about a year and a half since the national policy 
was adopted, but the agencies vested with the execution of the 
policy have been tested; they are not experiments. Some 270 
projects in two-thirds of the States of the Union, with an au- 
thorization of $310,000,000 were embraced in the act of 1936. 

The Flood Control Act of 1937 provided for emergency construc- 
tion in the lower Ohio Basin. The comprehensive program recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers was continued until the present 
session of the Congress. Twenty-five million dollars was author- 
ized to be expended in the lower Chio Valley in the fiscal years 
1938 and 1939. The authorization is utterly inadequate. The 
comprehensive plan submitted by the Corps of Engineers con- 
templated the expenditure of $800,000,000 over a series of years. 
The direct and indirect losses of the flood of 1937 alone will exceed 
the total authorization. The act of 1937 provided for soil erosion 
8 23 ion ard pee along streams where flood- 
control wor ad n previously authorized. U 
is to supplement downstream works. The act A 1537 N 
gressive step in the right direction. 

The act contemplates the construction of river walls and levees. 
Fifteen projects have been selected. The authorization, I repeat to 
emphasize, is totally inadequate. 

We have made a proper beginning. The Flood Control Act of 
August 28, 1937, expands and enlarges the policy first adopted in 
the act of 1936. There is no conflict between the War Department 
and the Department of Agriculture. There is no conflict between 
downstream works and upstream-land management—the one re- 
enforces the other. They are integrated and they are coordinated. 
The agencies that plan land management should execute the plans 
and the agencies that plan flood-control works should build them. 

RESERVOIRS AT FEDERAL EXPENSE 


There has been misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the 
act of 1936 respecting the title of reservoirs. There should be 
a clarification of the act and a definite statement of the policy 
of the Federal Government the construction and opera- 
tion of reservoirs. Moreover, it is evident that many of the reser- 
voirs authorized under the act of 1936 will never be constructed. 
It is difficult to apportion the costs between the benefited areas. 
Interstate problems frequently arise; the benefits are often wide- 
spread. I believe that the Flood Control Act of 1936 should be 
amended to provide for the construction of reservoirs at the 
costs of the Federal Government. I believe that the title to 
the reservoirs should be in the Federal Government and that 
the Federal Government should be vested with the power and 
authorization of disposing, for the benefit of the public, of all 
hydroelectric power that may be generated at any dam con- 
structed by the Government where it is practicable to generate 
power. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

The Corps of Engineers of the United States Army were en- 
trusted with flood control of the lower Mississippi River for the 
first time under the act of 1928. The theory that levees only 
would control the floods of the Mississippi River was exploded. 
The floodway to protect Cairo was provided. The floodway to 
protect the city of New Orleans was constructed. The outlet 
through the Atchafalaya has been opened up. A diversion to 
supplement levees was provided. The levees were raised about 
3 feet. But two additional important steps were taken—cut-offs 
have been constructed and diversions have been provided for, 
When the protective works have been completed along the lower 
Mississippi River the Mississippi River will be controlled. 

The levees in the lower Mississippi Valley contain more than 
600,000,000 cubic yards of earth. They are the greatest marks ever 
made on the face of the earth by man. They are longer and higher 
than the Great Wall of China; they contain twice the yardage of 
the Panama Canal. 

OHIO RIVER 


The next big task in flood control for the United States is the 
Ohio River. Levees comparable to those along the Mississippi River 
will not work on the Ohio River. It is a different kind of stream. 
The solution of the problem in the Ohio Basin is levees and river 
walls to protect cities and populous communities and reservoirs 
along the tributaries to supplement the local works. 


PLANNING AND REGIONAL AGENCIES 


New agencies are being advocated. A new policy of flood control 
has been proposed; new proposals are being made. A type of re- 
gional planning patterned after the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
being advocated, Seven agencies are suggested. Each would be an 
independent bureau of the Government; each is intended to func- 
tion as an operating and administrative agency. Under the new 
proposal flood control would not continue as a national policy; 
navigation would not continue as a national policy; f would 
not continue as a national policy; soil conservation would not con- 
tinue as a national policy—each would be delegated to a regional 
board. The new proposals would scrap the Flood Control Acts of 
1936 and 1937 before they have really been tried. The gains in 
the campaign for flood control would thus be sacrificed. Instead of 
attempting a new policy involving new governmental agencies, 
relationships, and varied objectives I believe that the wiser course 
is a united and concerted attack upon the problem by existing, 
experienced, and established agencies, and by expanding and 
enlarging the policy adopted in 1936. 


The President of the United States sought the aid of planning 
agencies for public works during the emergency. The idea of the 
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President for advisory or planning agencies in normal times has 
been appropriated by designing bureaus who would convert the 
planning agencies desired by the President into administrative 
agencies, which I understand he opposes. 

The President and the Congress are entitled to full advice; sound 
planning is essential. The representatives of the people who levy 
taxes should have a voice in the allocation and location of projects. 
Advisory or p agencies can best be utilized in the consid- 
eration of authorization measures. Congress will not consent to 
lump-sum appropriations nor to the abject surrender of its powers 
to approve and adopt projects. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


It would be unwise to establish seven administrative boards 
where seven policies might prevail respecting flood control and 
navigation. There might be one policy in one region and another 
policy in another. I believe, if additional planning is necessary, 
that better coordination can be obtained by the establishment of 
a national advisory board. Such a board could be established by 
Executive order or by statute. Integration and cooperation should 
result from a combined report of plans and works. 

Plans are made by existing governmental agencies. Plans for 
reforestation and soil conservation are made by the Department 
of Agriculture. Plans for flood control and navigation are made 
by the Corps of Engineers. Planning is always in response to 
legislation passed by Congress. 

Public buildings in normal times are constructed under the 
supervision of the Treasury Department. The Public Health Serv- 
ice is under the supervision of the Treasury Department. The 
Federal Power Commission should enforce the power policy of the 
Government. Reclamation work is now done by the Department 
of the Interior. 

The retention of existing agencies and the establishment of 
new agencies would result in conflict. The remedy is to coordi- 
nate and utilize existing agencies. In lieu of the proposed 
regional planning agencies and in lieu of the proposed power 
authorities, I propose a national advisory board composed of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury Department, War Department, Interior 
Department, Agricultural Department, and the chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission. The heads of existing agencies could 
be utilized. There would be no increased costs of Government. 
All of the regions in the United States would be considered. The 
existing agencies would make reports to their respective executive 
departments. The reports covering flood control, navigation, recla- 
mation, and water power would be coordinated. A joint report 
by the executive departments would contain the plans and recom- 
mendations of the various existing agencies. The President and 
the Congress would have a complete picture covering projects in 
all of the regions of the country. 

The Corps of Engineers of the United States Army are admir- 
ably organized for planning and for investigations, and each divi- 
sion embraces substantially one of the great drainage basins of 
the Nation. There are district engineers in substantially all of 
the 48 States of the Union. These district engineers are in con- 
tact with the people. They consider plans at first hand. 

If it be desired to coordinate the planning activities in the 
various regions of the United States, I believe that inasmuch as 
flood control and navigation are paramount, the Division Engi- 
neer might properly be the regional director of planning agencies 
in his division with regional representatives from the Forest 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and Public Health Service. The ogee of the Division 
Engineer would be submitted to the Natio Advisory Board and 
this Board could thus give to the President and to the Congress a 
complete picture of the internal improvements planned. 

ADVISORY INTERDEPARTMENTAL AGENCIES 


The advocates of flood control, navigation, reclamation, power, 
and public health submit their requests and make their demands 
for appropriations. The Director of the Budget is entitled to 
full information not only respecting plans but also the estimated 
expense of the plans for all internal improvements. There might 
properly be utilized and set up in the office of the Director of the 
Budget, an advisory board consisting of specialists on flood con- 
trol, on rivers and harbors, on public health, and on Federal power. 
This board would be composed of experts in their line. They could 
weigh the requests made by the public and by the executive 
departments. These experts should be experienced in 
and executing. They would be familiar with the problems; they 
would represent the taxpayers and the country. 

The Director of the Budget could utilize their services in sub- 
mitting his recommendations to Congress. He could reconcile 
conflicting demands and thus protect the public interest. The 
internal improvements of the country would be thus promoted 
without the creation of new and independent agencies. 


NATIONAL POLICY ADOPTED BY THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


The first national flood- control act was passed under the ad- 
ministration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. No President 
has ever been more sympathetic with better land uses and with 
improved land management. No President has been more coopera- 
tive; no President has been more insistent that the power resources 
of the Nation be utilized for the benefit of the people of the 
country. It would be most unfortunate if the gains of flood con- 
trol during the present administration were sacrificed by a 
that would hinder and delay, if not prevent, flood-control works. 


I supported the Tennessee Valley Authority. It is a great social 
experiment. The disposition of power along the Tennessee River 
has been provided for. The disposition of power along the lower 
Colorado River has already been provided for, and the power to be 
generated at Bonneville Dam is to be disposed of in accordance 
with legislation already passed. In my humble view, there is no 
occasion for the authorization of any other or further authority, 
unless it be an authority to consider the disposition of power to be 
generated at both Boulder Dam and the Grand Coulee Dam when 
completed. 

It is important to bring the expenditures of the Government 
within the public income. The establishment of seven regional 
advisory boards, with lump-sum appropriations, is not only a dis- 
appointing way to balance the Budget but, in my opinion, it is 
an unnecessary public expenditure. If additional advice and fur- 
ther planning were needed, there is a better way. I believe the 
course which I have proposed of establishing a national planning 
board is a reasonable compromise of conflicting interests. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


The Crops of Engineers have been utilized by the President in 
relief and emergency projects. Their reports and their recom- 
mendations have been followed by the Mississippi Valley Commit- 
tee and by the National Resources Committee in reports submitted 
by them. The difficulty with too much planning is that it is 
theory. But the Corps of Engineers are practical; they have had 
experience, I believe that flood-control work and river and harbor 
work should remain under the supervision of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and that the Corps of Engineers should remain under the 
direction of the War Departmént, and the War Department alone, 
subject to the direction of the President of the United States, 

The Army engineers are patriotic; they represent no group or 
section; they serve the country and the people. I believe that I 
speak the sentiment of the Congress of the United States when I 
say that they will refuse to strip the Army engineers of the func- 
tions now exercised by them. 

I believe this statement to be self-evident. People have been 
thinking the matter through during the past 3 years. They have 
reached a conclusion. Public sentiment demands that the costs 
of flood-control works be substantially borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and they demand that the Army engineers do the work. 

NEW FLOOD-CONTROL BILL 


There is a definite public sentiment that the present session of 
the Congress should pass a national flood-control act. Existing 
legislation should be enlarged and expanded. It is imperative that 
provision be made for the protection of the Ohio Basin. The in- 
dustries along the Ohio and its tributaries exceed those of any 
other river in this or any other country. That development must 
not be retarded or destroyed. 

There were record gages along the Mississippi River between 
Cairo and the mouth of the Arkansas River in 1937. Additional 
protective works are imperative. The levees must be raised in 
some places. The foundations must be strengthened in others. 
Additional protection for the area in the vicinity of Cairo should 
be made. Adequate diversions should be promptly constructed, 

There were floods along the Ohio River when Columbus discov- 
ered America, when Yorktown fell, and there were destructive 
floods in 1937. There were floods along the lower Mississippi River 
when De Soto was buried in its bosom in 1543, There were great 
floods in 1927 and in 1937. 

A great flood can only be compared to the advance of a mighty 
army. Hundreds of thousands in the Ohio Valley were driven 
from their homes and their farms by the onward sweep of the 
yellow waters of 1937. We sent the flower of American manhood 
across the Atlantic in 1917 to make the world safe for democracy. 
We expended billions of treasure. What has the United States 
of America done about making the Ohio Valley safe for American 
citizens? What will the Congress of the United States do about 
making the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the other valleys of our 
great country safe for American citizens? 

A clarification and modification of the act of 1936 are essential 
to the construction of flood-control works along the Connecticut 
and the Merrimack Rivers in New England. 

The public knows the loss of life and the staggering havoc 
wrought by recent floods. The story of death and destruction 
should appeal to Congress, as it has appealed to the country. 

If it is proper to attribute the depression to the lack of business 
leadership, it is not improper to charge the Ohio flood of 1937 to 
the lack of political leadership. We had the money, and we had 
the Ula ain of them—begging for work, and we did not 
do the job. 

We have had enough of planning. We have had enough of inves- 
tigation. It is time for cooperation and action. 


THE COUNTRY DEMANDS NATIONAL FLOOD CONTROL IN 1938 


The policy of national flood control, as well as the policies of 
national forestry and conservation, have just been begun. These 
policies should be fully tried before they are abandoned; they 
were not authorized without opposition; they cannot be maintained 
nor can they be advanced without successful leadership. Progress 
usually springs from necessity rather than from wisdom. The 
advocates of flood control and other internal improvements will 
make a monumental mistake if they do not utilize the existing 
public sentiment in demanding immediate legislation. 

I conclude as I began. The best description of the flood cycle 
to be found is contained in the seventh verse of the first chapter 
of Ecclesiastes: 


n 
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“All the rivers run to the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the 
place from whence the rivers come thither they return again.” 

Every civilization stands or falls according to its ability to 
utilize and conserve the forces of nature. All water falling as rain 
must find its way to the sea to be evaporated, condensed into 
clouds, and complete the cycle that has been going on for ages. 
If that cycle fails, men die; if that cycle continues, men live. 

The forces of nature must serve the needs of man. 


Socialized Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED J. DOUGLAS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1938 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, the good or evil of any pro- 
posed change in the social usage or social structure of a 
people should be judged by the effect of that proposed reform 
upon the great mass of the people. What may seem good to 
one group may seem evil to another, depending entirely 
upon the viewpoint of each group; therefore, the welfare of 
the great mass or, in other words, the welfare of the greatest 
number of people affected by the social change should be the 
first and only consideration in weighing the good or evil of 
such a proposition. 

I do not feel that it is presumptuous of me to express an 
opinion upon socialized medicine. For over 40 years I have 
attempted to hold high the banner of medical practice, and 

in those 40 years have been so interested in the social wel- 
fare of the people that I have served in public office several 
times at great monetary cost to me. I now feel that I can 
express an opinion which is not tinged by any selfish con- 
sideration or by any narrow viewpoint. 

Medicine and surgery have made tremendous strides 
through the years, and those advances have been made with- 
out Federal aid. In fact, there can be little doubt that medi- 
cine has advanced further and faster than social reform or 
the political structure of the world. While the people have 
struggled along through the centuries to correct their polit- 
ical ills, the science of medicine has advanced bravely and 
unhampered by not being tied to the kite of political reform. 
Now it is proposed to incorporate the science of medicine 
with the body politic. 

The health of the American people should be the first con- 
sideration and it is too important to be kicked about as a 
political football. The health of the American Nation is 
better than that of any other nation in the world, and statis- 
tics prove this statement. Therefore, why change a system 

‘which has advanced so far beyond any other system of medi- 
cine? If socialized medicine had not been tried in other 
countries there might be some excuse for making another 
experiment; but it has been tried and with its advent in 
England the rate of morbidity increased. It has been tried 
in Austria and the number of medical graduates has dropped 
sharply and the death curve has risen in proportion. There- 
fore, weighing the failures of Federal medicine against the 
success of private medicine, we can draw only one conclu- 
sion—that the agitators have not the health of the American 
people as their interest; and, if they do not hold that sacred, 
they must indeed confess that politics is their god. 

It would appear to be needless to cite the improper care 
which would be accorded to patients under a system of Fed- 
eral medicine. Competition is necessary in all walks of life; 
and those who would dispute this statement have only to 
view the present break-down of communism in Russia in 
order to change their opinion. Competition is necessary to 
good medicine and to good care of the sick. There is no 
incentive to progress if competition is lacking. 

If the Government could not administer medicine any 
better than it administers its various bureaus—if it indulged 
in the waste in medicine that it indulges in administering its 
various functions—if it had as little regard for ability in its 


doctors as it has in its servants I fear that the health of 
America would be in serious jeopardy. Everyone knows, or 
should know, that political appointments are often made for 
political expediency and not because of ability; and we have 
no reason to believe that it would be any different in Federal 
medicine. 

Some have pointed out that 430 doctors revolted against 
the American Medical Association in favor of Federal medi- 
cine. A splitting off of 430 men from an organization of 
106,000 members cannot be called much of a revolt and, 
especially not, when we see that these men are not true 
family practitioners. Most of them are practicing on 
salaries in institutions and do not come in very personal 
contact with their patients; therefore they are not repre- 
sentative of the American family doctor. 

Under Federal medicine, the doctor and patient relation- 
ship would exist no longer. The doctor’s duty would be to 
the State and not to the patient and this astounding and 
un-American utterance is not my statement, but the state- 
ment of one close to the administration. By serving each 
individual patient well the doctor is performing a greater 
service to his country than by serving some bureau. 

The 6 percent indigent are now being well attended by the 
various cities and towns. The 94 percent of the population 
r one to pay and probably wish to choose their own 

loctor. 

The agitators for Federal medicine have not proved that 
there is any need for such legislation. Let them prove their 
case and not go off on a tangent, and then be compelled to 
beat a hasty and ignominious retreat as they have been doing 
for 5 years. 

The American people are a proud people and do not wish 
some political bureau to enter their home life, to administer 
their routine in illness, to invade their right of privacy. 
Federal medicine would be a tragedy for the American 
health record—the best in the world. 


National Parks in National Thrift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1938 


ADDRESS OF ARNO B. CAMMERER, DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL 
PARKS SERVICE 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
address by Director Arno B. Cammerer, at American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association dinner, January 21, 1938: 


No nation can be thrifty unless it conserves its human and 


trait, we do not usually spending 
fund in the same pocket, our fingers fail to differentiate 
between the coins. Likewise, the demand for immediate personal 
gain is usually opposed to the general public 
reason we do not place the conservation of our resources in the 
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they had the first national park set apart. Not set apart to be 


ust 
as properly invested capital works and accrues benefits for the 
investor. 

The founders of the first national park went into considerable 
detail to specify clearly the types of use this capital, or natural 
resource, was to serye. The act of Congress setting aside the 
first national park, the Yellowstone, stands as a Magna Carta for a 
new and thrifty form of land use. The substance of that con- 
servation formula is that the area is “dedicated and set apart as 
a public park or pleasuring ground for the benefit and enjoyment 
„ß 8 
oo n. 
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When we read that act we note how carefully the Congress 
circumscribed the capital asset with protective clauses so that 
the capital would not be dissipated for local or immediate gains. 
That capital, in this case, is the inspirational or recreational qual- 
ity of the area. Everyone knows that we cannot chisel away 
from our capital and still expect the same return in interest. 
To hold otherwise is to be misled by a “have your cake and eat 
it, too“ philosophy. When the founders wrote those provisions 
they were thinking specifically of such possible abuses as logging 
in the national park, the grazing of livestock, hunting and trap- 
ping of wild animals, mining, power, and irrigation projects, 
private usurpation of scenic areas, railroads, and the like. 

Their Magna Carta, however, was not a bill of “don'ts.” It 
was a positive prescription of appropriate and enduring uses. 
The park was to be used and enjoyed by all the people for all 
time and the only restriction was that they should so use it as to 
leave it unim for the next generation. They were really 
asking so little, and the prescription is so simple, that many 
people fail to understand it even today, and they refer to it as a 
“locking up” of valuable natural resources. Yet more than 
15,000,000 people used the areas of the Federal park system last 
year, and the total area of that system is just about seven-tenths 
of 1 percent of our total land area. 

Speaking now for the moment in terms of dollars and cents, it 
is significant that Julius Weinberger, in his study of Economic 
Aspects of Recreation, printed recently in the Harvard Business 
Review, makes the following statements about recreation and 
recreational travel: 

“Foreign travel expenditures show clearly the combined effects 
of dollar devaluation and the depression. While domestic travel 
expenditures in 1935 had recovered to a total of $2,037,000,000, 
compared to $2,175,000,000 in 1929, the foreign account stood at 
only 48 percent of the 1929 figures. ‘See America First’ appears 
finally to be having its effect.” 

Mr. Weinberger goes on to say that “the American public in 1935 

nt * + + one-third more for recreation * than the 
Federal Government did for recovery and relief and more than the 
Federal Treasury collected from all tax sources. * Recrea- 
tional expenditures exceeded the value of the products of the 
entire motor-vehicle and rubber-tire industries. Yet 1935 was a 
comparatively moderate year in terms of such expenditures, for in 
1929 these were 50 percent higher.” 

In addition, that study reveals that recreational travel far exceeds 
all other recreational expenditures. 

While I do not wish to burden you with figures, these statements 
are sufficient to indicate that our recreational resources are of such 
importance as to require prudent husbandry in our national econ- 
omy. The husbanding of those resources involves the question 
as to just what part of the national park system should be given 
in that program. As national parks are the lodestones of travel 
in this country, their place in the economic field is an outstanding 
one. 

There has been some apprehension in recent years as to what 
lands should be included in the national park system 


that they are a substitute for parks. We do not wish to substi- 
tute parks for lands that are primarily valuable for grazing, min- 
ing, trapping, or power and irrigation projects, and we do not wish 
to see these pursuits conducted in parks. Nor do we urge park 
use as the only form of conservation, for there are many. But 
those areas and objects that are primarily valuable for the inspira- 
tion of the Nation should be included in the national park system 
and national monument system. The park type of use was de- 
vised to provide for the maximum use of those resources. No 
other category of land use can provide that maximum use. It has 
a very definite and important place in the thrift of a nation, and 
no thrifty nation can afford to overlook it. 

To further that objective we are attempting for our Federal 
system of park areas to locate, appraise, and secure for public 
inspiration and benefit— 

All those areas that are nationally of more value for recreation 
and inspiration than for any other use; 

Outstanding stretches of the ocean beaches; 

Nationally important prehistoric and historic sites, objects, and 
build: ; 

The est representative examples of native plant and animal 
associations; 

The most instructive geological phenomena; and 

A system of nationally important scenic and historic parkways, 

I see no grounds for apprehension about such a program, nor 
can I understand why certain organizations should oppose it. It 
does not duplicate or threaten any other legitimate form of land 
use and it does not infringe upon the integrity of any other field 
of government. I am inclined to believe that the chief difficulty 
lies in the failure to realize that the national park and monument 
system is not a luxury but is a legitimate and thrifty investment 
in natural and human resources, and that we have as yet failed 
to comprehend the ultimate possibilities of that type of invest- 
ment. 


I have stated on other occasions that the park concept provides 
a new form of land use, humanly satisfying, economically justi- 
fiable, and with far-reaching social implications. Inherent in it is 
a new recognition of human values and a more intelligent method 
of commercial exploitation. As such, it is a progressive step in 
land utilization and must take its place along with the other 
great land-use techniques such as forestry, agriculture, and mining. 
While it has been given considerable impetus in this country, it is 
still in its infancy. When it has been accorded proper recogni- 
tion, the national park system will comprise fewer lands than 
those devoted to forestry and agriculture but it will include those 
areas and structures which cannot be adequately preserved and 
Properly used under any other category of land management. 

When we speak of use it does not necessarily mean development. 
One of the most important objectives of the park system is the 
preservation of large tracts of roadless wilderness, as a character 
and stamina building resource for all time. 

We are not dealing with a luxury; we are dealing with national 
thrift. If we are to be, and remain, a thrifty nation, we must 
classify our lands and resources according to their greatest possible 
contribution to human welfare, which means to classify them 
according to their best uses. In such classification, we must pro- 
vide for the conservation and use of those resources that are pri- 
marily of inspirational character. Some lands are best suited for 
agriculture, others for mining, grazing, forestry, wildlife refuge, 
and so on, But the nationally important inspirational or recrea- 
tional resources cannot be provided for under any of these. 
will be properly conserved and will render their maximum use only 
when given park status. 

A thrifty nation will not overlook the conservation of such 
resources. 


Well-Balanced Biparty Government Nation’s Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF 
THE REPUBLICAN CLUB OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT BOSTON, 
MASS., ON JANUARY 22, 1938 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my 
address at the annual dinner of the Republican Club of Mas- 
sachusetts on January 22, 1938, as follows: 


There has been no period in the history of our Nation when a 
well-balanced bipartisan government, especially in the Congress, 
has been a more vital necessity to the preservation of our constitu- 
tional Republic and the liberties of the people than now. 

Traditionally we have been accustomed to rely upon the Supreme 
Court as the guardian of the Constitution and as the protector of 
the rights and liberties of the religious, racial, and political minori- 
ties. For the past 5 years under the New Deal administration we 
have more than ever before depended upon the Supreme Court to 
block unconstitutional legislation whipped through a “rubber 
stamp” Congress by the power of patronage, punishment, and per- 
suasion in the hands of the President and his administrators. 
Many times that legislation, prepared and written, down to the last 
comma and the last period, by the anonymous advisers at the 
White House, has scarcely received in either branch of the Congress 
more than a perfunctory reading before it was railroaded through 
with a whoop. 

The scene is changing. The circumstances and conditions of 
government are rapidly being altered. 

In the now historic controversy over Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal 
that the Congress give him power to pack the Supreme Court it 
became clearly evident that he wanted the same measure of domi- 
nation over the Federal judiciary that he has so long exercised 
over a supine Congress. Contending that he had received a man- 
date” from the people to pursue whatever policies he pleased, to 
alter the form and structure of our Government as he saw fit, to 
impose new regulations and regimentation upon industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor whenever and however he chose, the President 
demanded that he be allowed to name a sufficiently large additional 
personnel to the Court to achieve there a balance of power which 
would assure judicial validation of any measure he might force 
through the Congress. 

The evidence that Mr. Roosevelt and his administrators and ad- 
visers construed the election returns as a mandate“ to make these 
extraconstitutional changes was voiced by his Postmaster General, 
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the chairman of the Democratic National Committee, James A. 
Parley, who said: 

“The people are for the President’s program—whatever it is.” 

Mr. Roosevelt himself made plain his intentions regarding the 
Federal judiciary when he quoted in one of his fireside chats: 
“The Constitution is what the judges say it is.” His spokesmen, 
from Attorney General Homer Cummings down, admitted, when 
pressed, that it was the hope and the purpose of Mr. Roosevelt to 
appoint new Justices to the Supreme Court who would be pre- 
disposed to construe the Constitution as Mr. Roosevelt and his 


The pi was made per- 
fectly clear before the Senate Judiciary Committee by Assistant 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson, who appeared as the Presi- 
dent’s official spokesman at the hearings on the bill. 

Senator Tom CONNALLY asked Mr. Jackson this question: 

„After all, whether this plan works or not will depend 
upon the men who are selected?” 

Mr. Jackson answered: “That is very largely true.” 

Senator CONNALLY. Is it not absolutely true? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes; I think it is fair to say that it is absolutely 
true that it will depend upon the men appointed. 

Senator CoNNALLY. You do not change the Constitution. What- 
ever it is, it is just like it was. If we 2 Congress] have not 
the power now to do certain things, we would not have that 
power, as far as the Constitution is concerned; but if we get six 
judges whose views on the powers conferred by the Constitution 
are our way, then we can change the judicial interpretation or 
construction and get a favorable construction where we now may 
get an unfavorable construction. Is not that true? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; in substance. 

Senator CONNALLY. Is that not the p of it? 

Mr. Jackson. If the Constitution is what the judges say it is, 
then we should have something to say about who the judges are. 

Indeed, in that classical document, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee Report, which today ranks among the great state papers 
of this Nation, the committee itself recommended the defeat of 
Mr. Roosevelt's Court proposal because it foresaw that his purpose 
was to pack the Court with Justices who would say that the Con- 
stitution is what Mr. Roosevelt says it is. That committee said: 

“No amount of sophistry can cover up this fact. The effect of 
this bill is not to provide for an increase in the number of Jus- 
tices composing the Supreme Court. The effect is to provide a 
forced retirement or, f in this, to take from the Justices 
affected a free exercise of their independent judgment.” 

The President said in his address to the Nation on March 9: 

“e © © We have, therefore, reached the point as a Nation 
where we must take action to save the Constitution from the 
Court and the Court from itself. We must find a way to take 
an appeal from the Court to the Constitution itself. We 

want a Supreme Court which will do justice under the Consti- 
tution—not over it. In our courts we want a government of 
laws and not of men.” 


this legisla‘ 
subordination of the views of the 
utive and legislative, a change to be brought about by forcing 
certain judges off the bench or increasing their number.” 

The President’s intention to put on the Supreme Bench Justices 
who would be predisposed to construe the Constitution as Mr. 
Roosevelt wants it construed in order to accomplish the legisla- 
tion which the Court has declared to be invalid, was further evi- 
denced by his appointment of Senator Hugo L. Black to the 
high Court. The significance of that appointment, with its un- 
wholesome and inexcusable concealments of pertinent facts, has 
faded somewhat from the public mind because of later sensations, 
but the significance of the appointment still remains. 

The eorge Sutherland gave Mr. 


of Solicitor General Stanley Reed was a far better one than was the 
selection of Mr. Black, but it remains a probability that the Presi- 
dent will have still other opportunities to name new members of 
the Court. 

Mr. Justice Cardozo, liberal but independent, is gravely ill and the 
chances are, it is reported, he will be unable to resume his duties 


preserve the traditional independence of the Court, to 
keep its atmosphere free from political pressures, and it is repeatedly 
rumored that he will soon retire. 

Should these events develop, Mr. Roosevelt would be in position 
within the next year or so to name three more members to the 
Supreme Court in addition to Mr. Black and Mr. Reed. 


Charles Evans Hughes himself might, by reason of desire or of 
health, choose to retire—is it reasonable to assume that Mr. Roose~ 


- $89,000,000 a year. He had led the people 


i i ˙ 
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velt would not seek men whom he believed see the Constitution 
very largely as he sees it? In the light of his bitter campaign 
against the Federal courts, his unprecedented attacks against the 
members of the Supreme Court themselves, is it reasonable to sup- 
oon ne would deliberately deny himself the chance to place on the 

men with views in accordance with his own? No; that is 
too much to expect of human nature. 

So, then, it becomes clear that the emphasis is shifting from 
the Supreme Court to the legislative branch of the Government 
as the guardian of the Constitution and of the liberties of the 
people. With three or four or five Roosevelt appointees on the 
Supreme Bench, the care with which the Congress scrutinized the 
measures demanded by the White House would become very much 
more important to the welfare of the country than at any time 
under the New Deal administration. 

To face the situation frankly, it is perfectly evident that if Mr. 
Roosevelt or any other President held control by persuasion or 
otherwise, over the Congress, and had on the Court a majority of 
Justices who saw eye to eye with him as to the limitations of the 
Constitution, representative government would exist in name only, 
and government by a political dictatorship would become an 
actuality. 

Alexander Hamilton foresaw the bility of just such a situa- 
tion when he declared: aro J : — 

“The accumulation of all powers, legislative, executive, and 
judiciary, in the same hands, whether of one, a few, or many, and 
whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elected, may justly be pro- 
nounced the very definition of tyranny.” 

oon a Took ane SSF is built. 

no one use his iar and ented 
situation which has arisen under the New Deal . 
government is a vital necessity to the safety and perpetuation of 
our constitutional Republic. The whole plan of representative 
1 is basna — a — a of checks and balances. Under 
such a system ecks an ances a strong opposition in the 
Congress is fundamentally a necessity. 
The legislative branch under the constitutional form of repre- 


‘sentative government, is supposed to be independent of the exec- 


utive branch. We have seen that legislative independence at- 
tacked, overcome, and beaten down by Mr. Roosevelt and his 
anonymous advisers. 


The judiciary, under the constitutional form of tative 
government, is supposed to be absolutely independent of any con- 
trol or influence of either the executive or the legislative branches. 
Mr. Roosevelt attacked and attempted to break down that consti- 
tutional check. Temporarily defeated in his attempt, we are now 
facing the possibility of the same break-down through a natural 
instead of a political course of events. 

James Bryce, that great student of American Government, 
imagined but could not foresee such a situation as that which 
has arisen now. In his American Commonwealth he said: 

“A demagogue of greater talent may aspire to some high execu- 
tive office; if not.to the , then perhaps to a place in the 
Cabinet, where he may practically pull the wires of a President 
whom he has put into the chair. * * * In no one of these 
is it easy for him to do permanent mischief. The Federal Execu- 
tive has no influence on legislation, and even in foreign policy and 
in the making of appointments requires the consent of the Senate. 
That any man should so great a hold on the country as to 
ag Pa genon of two Houses — subservient to his 

, while a same time se the Presidency or Secretary- 
ship of State for himself, is an event too improbable to enter into 
calculation. Nothing approaching it has been seen since the days 
of Jackson.” 

Could James Bryce have lived until now he would have reason 
to amend that paragraph of his great book. 

A free press is essential, under a constitutional representative 
form of government. We are now witnessing an assault by the 
President, his Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, and other New 
Deal spokesmen, on our free press, religious, cultural, scientific, 
political, and general. Striking with deadly accuracy at the small 
weekly newspapers, the secular and class periodicals, Mr. Roose- 
velt now advocates that they be denied the second-class mail rates 
which have for many decades been accorded them. The President 
would bar the free delivery within the counties of the rural weekly 
press. 

Mr. Roosevelt has, in a recent public statement, claimed that 
the press of America enjoys a subsidy amounting to more than 
to believe that the tax- 
payers are being required to pay that much additional money to 
support this alleged newspaper subsidy. The statement and the 
implications are wholly in error. It is a well-known fact that a 
joint committee of the Congress in 1925 investigated all postal 
rates, including those of newspapers and periodicals. Officials of the 
Post Office Department themselves testified before that committee 
that if every newspaper was removed from the mails there would 
be no appreciable saving to the Government because the Postal 
Establishment would have to be maintained for the public’s benefit, 
whether it handled newspapers or not. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association has pointed out 
the fact that “today more than 90 percent of the newspapers. 
handled by the mails are for rural-route delivery. The removal of 


these papers would not decrease the number of rural routes but 
would decrease the postal revenues and take from the residents of 
many rural routes vital sources of information.” 
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So we find, one by one, the traditional and constitutional checks 
and balances vital to a free representative government are being 
broken down and rendered impotent. 

This necessity for a well-balanced bipartisan government, now 
of such peculiar importance, has been recognized by every great 
student of our form of government. 

It has been contended by Mr. Roosevelt and his spokesmen that 
an overwhelming New Deal control of the Congress was necessary 
for the fulfillment of his “planned economy.” 

But before Mr. Roosevelt became President this is what he had 
to say of an overwhelming control and long tenure of office by 
one party. In a speech at New York City November 3, 1932, he 
said: 

“To begin with, let me propose a text which, in my opinion, 
expresses a sentiment that is widely held this year. It is pre- 
sented so clearly, so distinctly, and so admirably that I would not 
change a word of it even though it was spoken 12 years ago. 
Coming from a great figure in our national life it deserves seri- 
ous consideration, and coming from a great Republican it deserves 
particular consideration .“ Then Mr. Roosevelt quotes: 

For one reason or another even a wisely led political party, 
given a long enough tenure of office, finally fails to express any 
longer the will of the people, and when it does so fail to express 
the will of the people it ceases to be an effective instrument of 
government. It is far better for such a 1 party —and cer- 
tainly better for the state that it should be relegated to the role 
of the critic and that the opposing political party should assume 
the reins of government. This condition appears to have arrived 
in America.“ Then Mr. Roosevelt adds: 

“That, my friends, is the sober conclusion of a cautious public 
man, not long ago President of the United States, Calvin Coolidge. 
With every word of it I heartily agree.” 

In that same speech Mr. Roosevelt also said: 

“There are more reasons than that for a change this year. There 
are 10,000,000 or more reasons embodied in the blighted hopes of 
the 10,000,000 or more of the unemployed. No doubt seeking to 
extend the campaign of fear so foolishly and so wickedly put in 
motion, the present Republican leader, the President, the other 
night referred to the fact that if the policies he had so valiantly 
developed be not continued ‘the grass would grow on the streets 
of the cities.’ Well, the grass has little chance to grow in the 
streets of our cities now. It would be trampled into the ground 
by the men who wander these streets in search of employment.” 

And it may now be observed that after 5 years of the New Deal, 
efter 5 years of unprecedented public support, of unprecedented 
public expenditures, of unprecedented control over finance, in- 
dustry, and labor, we have reached the point where the grass has 
even less chance to grow in the streets of our cities, because now 
11,000,000 idle wage earners are wandering these streets in search 
of employment. 

Again, in his book, Looking Forward, President Roosevelt said: 

“When people carelessly or snobbishly deride political parties, 
they overlook the fact that the party system of government is one 
of the greatest methods of unification and of teaching people to 
think in common terms of our civilization.” 

Even his chief patronage purveyor and political manager, Mr. 
Farley, has recently admitted the danger of one-party govern- 
ment. In a radio address over the National Radio Forum, on 
November 8 of last year, he said: 

“It is a general impression, I know, that a dominant party feels 
it the occasion of rejoicing when the opposition party is reduced 
to helplessness and 58 As a politician I may entertain 
sentiments similar to , but as an American citizen, I can see 
many, many dangers in the too great dominance of one of our politi- 
cal organizations. No party is great enough to feel itself above 
criticism. I believe that a strong opposition minority is abso- 
lutely necessary under our system of government.” 

Another compelling reason for a better balanced bipartisan 
Congress is to be found in Mr. Roosevelt's singular and innumer- 
able Soca ones and inconsistencies of views and policies. For 
example: 

Mr. Roosevelt at Columbus, Ohio, August 20, 1932, criticizing the 
then President, Mr. Hoover, for calling in financial and industrial 
leaders to cooperate in relieving the depression, said: 

“Much of our trouble (the ee came from what the 


relations with business; in fact, a new relationship of govern- 
ment with its citizens.’ His (Mr. Hoover’s) serious purpose is, in 
his own words, ‘to set up a systematic organization of the whole 
business community.’ The fact that he believes this policy defi- 
nitely affects business he has asserted many times.” 

Then Mr. Roosevelt made this statement: 

“Remember this, my friends, in the face of present assertions 
that government cannot affect business conditions. If he (Mr. 
Hoover) claims to lead, he must take the responsibility of what 
the army does and where it goes.” 

In the same address Mr. Roosevelt, still criticizing Mr. Hoover's 
policy of calling in financial and industrial leaders to secure co- 
operation in meeting the depression, said: 

„ © + Have the leaders of the Republican Party, under a 
captaincy distinguished, during the past 4 years by errors of lead- 
ership, unwillingness to face the facts, whose whole theory of 
curing the country’s ills has been to call his leading sufferers to- 
gether in conference to tell him how they may be healed; has this 
party, I ask, under this leader suddenly become the Heaven-sent 
healer of the country who will now make well all that has been 
ill?” 
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In this new depression, what is Mr. Roosevelt doing but pursuing 
the very course for which he condemned Mr. Hoover? 

Again, Mr. Roosevelt, in his address accepting the Presidential 
nomination in Chicago, July 2, 1932, said: 

“The people will not forget the claim made by them (the Re- 
publicans) that prosperity was only a domestic product manufac- 
tured by a Republican President and a Republican Congress. If 
they claim paternity for the one (prosperity), they cannot deny 
paternity for the other (depression).” 

At Charleston, S. C., on October 23, 1935, Mr. Roosevelt told the 
country that the then seeming recovery wass * * not by mere 
chance; not by a turn of the cycle. We are coming back more 
soundly than ever before because we planned it that way—and 
don’t let anybody tell you differently.” 

Today we are in a depression with 11,000,000 jobless wage earners 
walking the streets and highways. In Mr. Roosevelt’s own words, 
ae er one paternity for the one, they cannot deny paternity 

We find, extending down through the history of the Republic, the 
continuous necessity for a well-balanced biparty 8 a 
ey that today is more than ever vital to the welfare of the 

ation. 

If we are not to drift further and further into a condition of 
one-man government, it is essential that the 1938 elections should 
see a much larger and more efficient Republican opposition in the 
Congress to perform the functions of safeguarding the Constitu- 
tion, the Government, and the Nation from the excesses en- 
gendered by long and overwhelming control by the now dominant 
peer: And, as I think I have shown you, that necessity for a 
arger and more powerful Republican opposition is more urgent 
at this time than it has ever been before in the history of this 
Nation because of the probability that Mr. Roosevelt will be able 


to name a majority of the Supreme Court which will be predis- 


posed to construe the Constitution as he desires; because the 
control of affairs which he has taken over from the Congress makes 
it comparatively easy for him to force through that Congress leg- 
islation to carry out what, it is now apparent, is a program of 
regulation and regimentation that cannot stop short of an abso- 
lute control of all government, of all business, of all industry, of 
all labor, and which, eventually, must reduce the people of this 
Nation from the status of citizens to the level of subjects. 
Henceforth, and for a long time to come, Congress must be the 
guardian of the Constitution and the protector of the rights of 
f is fortunete dh parts 
unate and heartening that reports from all of the 
country indicate that the Nation is reawakening to a realization 
of this need for a better balance. The prospects for a strong, 
revitalized Republican Party are bright. If we do not win control 
of the next House of Representatives we will make such gains in 
membership as to guarantee that the Republicans will be an 
effective factor in shaping the affairs of government. 


Murder in the Tropics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1938 


ARTICLE BY QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I herewith submit a copy of an article by 


Quentin Reynolds in Collier’s Magazine for January 22, 
1938: 

MURDER IN THE TROPICS 

(By Quentin Reynolds) 

(A piteous cry from Haiti. Mr. Reynolds caught the Miami plane. 
Another flew him to Port-au-Prince. The tomtoms were still 
beating when his car arrived at the Dominican border, where an 
incident had become a slaughter. The survivors told him the 

_ gruesome tale. His eyes supplied the proof) 

Father Emil Robert walked out of the church and he stood 
there on the steps stroking his red beard. Mass had been well 
attended that morning and Father Robert was pleased, 

Good people, these Haitians, he thought, especially those in his 
town of Ouanaminthe, which is pronounced Wan-a-men by those 
who live on the border which separates Haiti from the Dominican 
Republic. Father Robert stared with curiosity as a group of 
coffee-colored Haitians approached the church steps. Their cloth- 
ing, what there was of it, was tattered and torn. Some carried 
bundles on their heads. Most of them carried nothing. They 
came up to him and waited for him to speak. 

“What is it, my children?” he asked anxiously. 

Then came torrents of words. Torrents of musical creole sprang 
from their lips, and as he listened his eyes opened in wonder, 


e 
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“Thousands of Haitians are being killed by the Dominican sol- 
diers. There are orders that all Haitians living in the Dominican 
Republic be killed. We escaped. We saw hundreds killed by 
machetes and knives.” 

Horror and incredulity showed on the face of the priest. One 
among his visitors pushed forward. 

“Pére Robert, see for yourself.” He held out a dark arm. Blood 
was dripping from an 8-inch wound, a cut that could have been 
made only by a machete. Father Robert knew then that there was 
some basis of truth in this apparently fantastic story. It was not 
until some days later that he was to know that these unhappy 
people were bringing news of the most horrible, unprovoked 
massacre of modern times. Other refugees waded across the 
Massacre River, the natural agai ai me, tyo Agy Seen 
Each told the same story, a story w! v y e degree 
of horror it ced. F 
Gu ver. In 1728 a group o anish soldiers cam: m 
30 lpi gaa g the river laden with loot. In the fight 
which ensued, all of the buccaneers were killed. Since then it has 
been called the Massacre River.) 

Father Robert sent a message to his superior, Bishop Jean-Marie 
Jan, who presided over the cathedral at Cap-Haitien, 50 miles back 
of the border. The bishop hurried to Ouanaminthe and he listened 
to the stories told by the refugees. He saw the machete wounds 
and the knife cuts, and then he, too, believed. A bishop has cer- 
tain sources of information not always available to officialdom. 
He got in touch with these sources across the border in the regions 
where the refugees said the massacre was taking place. Then, 
tight-lipped and trembling, he hurried back to his cathedral. He 
arrived in time to the Sunday sermon, and for his text he 
used the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” 


By now his congregation knew what was happening. By now. 


both wounded and unwounded Haitians were straggling into Cap- 
Haitien. Bishop Jan advised his people to remain tranquil. He 
himself would go to Port-au-Prince and lay the whole matter be- 
fore President Stenio Vincent. The congregation nodded. Yes, 
that was right. They loved Papa Vincent. Papa Vincent would 
stop this killing. 

SOME THINGS THAT AMERICANS DN KNOW 


The bishop stood before the President and he told his story. 
The President had heard of the trouble. Only 2 days before he 
had sanctioned a meeting between his representative and a repre- 
sentative of President Trujillo, of the Dominican Republic. They 
nad discussed the affair and then both had signed an agreement 
which stated that the guilty ones would be punished and that the 
incident should not be allowed to affect the friendly relations 
which had for so long existed between the sister Republics. = 

“But I did not know that it was anything like you report, 
Vincent said anxiously. 

“Tt is worse than I have reported, Monsieur President,” the bishop 
said calmly. “I only know what has happened in the small region 
of the northern border. Who knows how many thousands of 
refugees have come across the border in central Haiti and then 
disappeared into the hills? Who knows what stories of murder 
they have to report? In the small region across the border near 
Ouanaminthe it is my opinion that at least 5,000 Haitians have 
been killed.” 

Then the news began to seep into the United States. It didn't 
make much of a stir. There are no American newspapermen in 
Haiti or Santo Domingo (the colloquial name for the Dominican 
Republic). There are local correspondents in Trujillo City and in 
Port-au-Prince but they heard only rumors. No one bothered 
going to the border to see for himself. America didn’t care about 
t as a news è 
5 America teh No American had seen 3-day-old machete 
wounds on the necks and faces of or had talked to dull- 
eyed women who had seen their children slaughtered in front of 
them. No American had talked to 300 refugees in the north coun- 
try and had heard their stories of horror. 

I did these things. I talked to the Presidents of both countries; 
to soldiers in Santo Domingo as well as in Haiti; to coffee-skinned 
cabaret girls in Ciudad Trujillo, the capital of Santo Domingo, and 
to shopkeepers and doctors and priests and prisoners in the jail 
at Cap-Haitien; to bishops and chauffeurs and to peasants in the 
hills. I talked to hundreds of them, and of those hundreds only 
one denied that there had been a large, undoubtedly organized 
mass massacre of Haitians living in the northern provinces of the 
Dominican Republic. This one who denied it was President Ra- 
fael Trujillo, t of Santo Domingo. 

I am absolutely convinced that even the Haitians themselves 
underestimated the number of bodies which now lie rotting in 
ravines and beneath the underbrush of the provinces of Monte 
Cristi and Santiago. It is my firm conviction that at least 10,000 
Haitians have been slaughtered since October 1 in Santo Domingo. 
In arriving at this estimate guesswork has played only a very 
small 

But why? Why were whole families wiped out by a few flash- 
ing strokes of a machete? Why did hatred suddenly flame in the 
breasts of Dominicans who for many, many years have been on 
friendly terms with their neighbors? Who ordered the butchery? 
Was it a spontaneous uprising by the people or a calculated mas- 
sacre committed by the Dominican Army? I give you the facts as 
I know them, facts founded upon observation and upon sworn 
statements and affidavits, and let you draw what inferences you 


The trouble all started in the boom days of sugar. Back in 
1918 the world was crying for sugar and willing to pay a high 
price for it. The Dominican Republic is preeminently a sugar 
country. The Dominicans, however, have always been averse to 
the wholly distasteful job of cutting the cane when it is ready 
to be harvested. It is a back-breaking job, swinging a machete 
for 8 hours, and the pay was only 20 cents a day. The Haitians, 
however, have always seemed to have a natural aptitude for this 
work. There is comparatively little sugar grown in Haiti, how- 
ever. So the Haitians swarmed across the border to the Do- 
minican Republic and were received with open arms. They also 
went to Cuba, for Cuba, too, was short of help during those boom 
days. For several years King Sugar remained high and the 
Haitians were needed badly on the sugar plantations. The harvest 
usually takes about 4 months in both Santo Domingo and Cuba. 
When the harvest was finished they stayed on. They remained 
on the plantations, working, or they built homes of their own. 
In many parts of the Republic they just settled on the land, 
becoming squatters. No one cared. There was lots of land and 
there were only about a million Dominicans. Soon there were 
about 200,000 Haitians living in Santo Domingo, most of them 
in the provinces of Monte Cristi and Santiago. 

PRESIDENT TRUJILLO MAKES A SPEECH 


Then King Sugar was forced to abdicate. The sugar market 
broke into a thousand pieces. Sugar dropped to as low as 4 cents 
a pound. There was no need for feverish activity during harvest- 
ing time. There was no need for 200,000 Haitians in the country 
of Santo Domingo. They minded their business all right, and 
they would work hard when called upon, but after all they were 
foreigners. Some of them had been there 20 years now. They 
had married and had children and grandchildren in the country 
and were considered almost to be Dominicans, They didn't cause 
any trouble. It is true that every border in the world is an 
invitation to marauding cattle thieves. It is equally true that the 
Massacre River is no exception, and now and then Haitians would 
creep across into Dominican territory. They would grab a few 
goats or a few horses or cattle and hurry back to their own 
Haitian hills. 

This naturally angered Dominicans who lived near the border. 
They developed an intense hatred for these Haitians. Unfortu- 
nately their hatred spread to all Haitians. * * * Why didn’t 
they all go back where they came from? Santo Domingo didn't 
need them any more. $ 

Much the same situation existed in Cuba. The Haitians who 
had gone there during the sugar boom weren’t needed. They were, 
in fact, in many cases taking jobs away from Cubans. Colonel 
Fulgencio Batista ordered them deported to Haiti. First, however, 
he had put the facts before the Haitian Government. Haiti agreed 
that its former citizens should return. Batista sent them back in 
Cuban ships; sent them and their worldly goods. 

It was different in Santo Domingo. No one asked the Haitians to 
leave. The blow fell on October 1 when 300 Haitians were killed 
at Banica, On the night of October 2 last, there was a dance at 
a church at Dajabon in Dominican territory, just across the river 
from Ouanaminthe. Dajabon is pronounced Deye-a-bon by the 
Haitians. President Trujillo attended the dance and during the 
course of the evening he made a speech. 

I talked to at least 50 Haitians who were living in Dajabon then, 
and all of them gave the same version of that speech. None of 
them had been present, however, and regretfully we must ignore 
their testimony. This is a factual article. ; 

Now, let us meet his grace, Bishop Jean-Marie Jan, doctor of 
theology, doctor of philosophy, member of the Legion of Honor, 
French-born, Paris-educated, a scholarly, brilliant man. He is 
known in Cap-Haitien and in the hills of Haiti as “Monseigneur,” 
and he is venerated by the people of the hills. 

I had an appointment with the bishop at the rather 


hour of 6 o’clock on a Sunday morning. We sat in his bare office, 


and he talked for nearly 2 hours. 
“I know that President Trujillo made a speech that „ The 
bishop’s voice was calm. It was as he were giving a 


student a lesson in a classroom. The President said in his speech, 


‘I came to the border country to see what I could do for Domini- 
cans living here. I found that Haitians had been stealing food and 
cattle from our farmers here. I found that our people would be 
happier if we got rid of the Haitians.’ Then the President paused. 
He paused and he stamped his foot and raised his hand, and 
he said slowly, emphatically, I will fix that. Yesterday 300 
Haitians were killed at Banica, This must continue“ 

I looked at the bishop and he read the disbelief in my eyes. 
His right hand crept slowly to the gold cross which hung at his 
breast and he clutched the cross. 

“What I have just told you is the truth. I did not hear that 
speech, but I know that he said those words. It is as though I 
were there hearing them. I cannot tell you my sources of infor- 
mation, but I have checked and rechecked and what I tell you is 
the truth.” 

The bishop turned his eyes east to the border and now they were 
filled with pain. “This, too, I know: I know that at least 3,000 
Haitians were killed in the region of Dajabon during the past 2 
months. This is not a guess. This I know. To me it is a record 
that I have verified.” 

“Do you believe,” I asked, “that President Trujillo was directly 
or indirectly responsible for the massacre?” 

He said calmly, “Nothing happens in the Dominican Republic 
without the consent of President Trujillo. I know that most of 
the killing was done by Dominican soldiers. I know that no sol- 
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dier would do such a thing without specific orders. I am a friend 
of the Dominican people. I know them well. I know that this 
slaughter was not instigated by the people of the country.” 

He walked to a table and from a drawer removed a huge stack 
of papers. “Pére Robert has talked to every refugee who came 
to his church at Ouanaminthe. He has taken the records of them 
all. He asked each these questions, ‘How many of your family did 
you see killed? How many do you know for certain are dead?’ 
Here is a partial list covering only 2 weeks. You see it contains 
the names of more than 2,000 known to have been killed—and 
remember Ouanaminthe is just one small sector of our whole 
border. We will never know how many thousands crossed the 
uninhabited, unpatrolled border farther south to disappear into 
the hills. You may have this list. Your story will be denied and 
then you can say, ‘Produce any of the people whose names are 
on this list alive and I will believe that I was wrong: But they 
are all dead. They are all dead. God rest their souls.” 

Then suddenly he was no longer the calm, detached investigator. 
He was a man of God who has seen the law of God, “Thou shalt 
not kill,” violated. His hands trembled and his voice broke as 
he cried, “Go, see for yourself. Go into the hospitals and go to 
the border and go into the hills and hear for yourself. Listen to 
these simple people and see if you think them capable of lying, 
of inventing this monstrous horror.” 

So I did. I had a good man with me, Manuel Perry, a former 
marine captain who stayed on after the occupation to become as 
successful in civil life as he had been in military. Perry, Ameri- 
cans in Port-au-Prince told me, knows more about the border 
country and the hill people than any man alive. He speaks creole 
as the natives do and they know him and him. Perry and 
I went into the hills and along the border and into the hospitals 
and into the jails. Meet a few of the people that we met. 

Dr. Anthony Leveque is the administrator of the Justinian Hos- 
pital in Cap-Haitien. He brought us into a ward and pointed to 
rows of patients lying there darkly against the white pillows. 

“These have been wounded by machetes and daggers,” he said. 

“Let me see the wounds, doctor,” I said. 

It wasn’t morbid curiosity that prompted this. A bandaged 
patient is not a fact. He is only presumptive evidence of a fact. 
A wound seen is a fact. The doctor walked to the first bed. He 
threw off the covers. A child lay there, his head half hidden by 
bandages. He looked at us with large, solemn eyes. He was 
about as big as a violin and the same color. The doctor reached 
for the plaster that held the bandage on the boy's head and pulled 
it away. 

“If you still doubt,” Dr. Leveque said gently, you may put your 
fingers into the wound.” 

The wound had been made by a machete. The boy’s 


cleaver with a slightly longer blade. 
stalks and sugarcane and underbrush. The blade isn’t razor sharp. 
It is dulled from hard usage. When the blade hits something, 
such as the head of a child, it not only cuts but because of its dull- 
ness and heaviness it also tears the skin on either side of the cut. 
It make a jagged ugly cut about half an inch wide. This wound 
on the boy was only 3 days old. It was red and angry looking and 
when you looked at it you had to clench your hands to keep from 
crying out and you wanted to hit somebody. A machete wound 
affects you like that. It isn't easy to look at a machete wound. 

The doctor replaced the bandage and then I noticed that the 
boy’s lefé hand was bandaged too. When the doctor removed the 
bandage I saw that it wasn't a left hand any more. A machete 
had severed two and a half fingers and the stumps were very red 
against the black of the boy's skin. The boy looked down at his 
mutilated hand and he shook his head a little as though he were 
puzzled. He was wondering perhaps why this had happened to 
him, 

“He is about 9,” the doctor said. “His name is Cameon Gideon. 
He also has a machete wound on his chest. His brother is in the 
next bed. Another brother was killed.” 

We went to the next bed. The doctor took off the white shirt 
that covered the man and he lay there blackly naked against the 
sheet. 

“These are dagger wounds. ‘There are seven of them. Here you 
see there are four. Now, we will turn him over so you may see 
the other three.” 

VICTIMS AND WITNESSES 

The doctor turned him over. It isn't hard to look at a dagger 
wound. The point of a dagger is thin and sharp and it enters the 
body quickly and then comes out quickly, cleanly. There is no 
tearing of the skin. The skin, as though ashamed of its weak- 
ness, always closes over a wound, hiding it, and then the 
skin blushes a dark purple. When it gets very purple the doctors 
shake their heads and start worrying about infection. 

“This is the worst one,” the doctor said, pointing to a very 
purple mark above the man’s left kidney. 

You can look at dagger wounds all day without becoming sick. 
I know because I did just that. But not machete wounds. I'd 
rather look at a hundred dagger wounds than one machete wound. 

We went from patient to patient and read the histories of 

atients who had come and then had been discharged as cured. 

e went from hospital to hospital and talked to those who had 
felt the steel of machetes and knives in their bodies and always 
there was a puzzled look in the eyes of those to whom we talked. 
Why? What had they done to deserve this? 
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Now, I read more than a thousand depositions taken from 
refugees and saw more than 9,000 such depositions, all taken by 
priests, doctors, and Army officers. But these weren't facts. I 
talked to more than 300 refugees and heard their stories from their 
own lips—and to me these can be considered to be facts. Their 
stories presented direct evidence of what had happened at Banica, 
at Dajabon, at far-away Moka, a hundred miles beyond the border, 
at 50 other places in Santo Domingo. Perry and I picked these 
refugees at random. They were not picked for us by govern- 
ment officials. In many cases we grabbed refugees coming across 
the border and talked to them before they had registered with 
government officials. 

Would you like to meet a few of them? Here's St. Uma Joseph, 
for instance. He's about 65 and he has a drooping gray mustache. 
His face was calm but his hands worked constantly as he talked 
about the terror through which he had been. 

TALES THAT RING TRUE 


“A Dominican friend of mine came and told me that they were 
going to kill all Haitians. He said to run away.” His voice was 
toneless, monotonous. “I tried to run but ahead of me I saw a 
group of soldiers with a lot of Haitians. I ran and hid in the 
bushes near a ravine just off the road. Soon they came close to 
the ravine and there were a lot of Haitians with them. They tied 
them like this. They had rope and they tied the right arm of 
one to the left arm of another. Then they marched the first pair 
about 20 feet away from the crowd and told them to squat down 
on their heels. They did and then a soldier brought down his 
machete on the neck of the first one. Then he brought it down 
on the neck of the second. They fell forward dead. I was very 
near. 

“The second pair they killed with daggers: They slashed again 
and again until they were dead. The Haitians 5 all screaming. 
They were killed, pair by pair. I counted the pairs. There were 
44 pairs killed. That is 88 people.” 

aoe Prt age, him?” I asked Perry, 

“We you make this story up. We do not believe Pos 
ge a E 5 

x 'osep. his shoulders. It was 
his e ve believed him. a oes 

“Wha tell you is true. I am a very old man. I do not He. 
What I have told you is true, and I swear it by God and by St. 
Jacques.” He stood there with a strange dignity. 

“In 22 years I have never heard a Haitian lie who swore by 
St. Jacques, Perry said slowly. “There’s no doubt he speaks the 


Cenalia Pierre is about 20, but her shoulders sagged and her 
head drooped. This was odd, too, because Haitian women from 
childhood are trained to carry heavy loads upon their heads. 
heavy on your head you 
thrown 


back and it gives 
them a rather regal look. Cenalia Pierre didn’t have a regal yo 
at all. They had come upon her when she was with her husband 
and her child. They had killed her husband and then she pleaded 
with them to spare the child. The soldiers took the child and, 
holding him by the feet, swung him against a tree. 

Cenalia Pierre told us this and then she went on, “The soldier 
said to me, ‘Raise your left arm.’” She raised her left arm and 
then he plunged a dagger into her breast. He left her for dead, 
but hours later she recovered consciousness and crawled toward 
the border. 

Her left breast was 


who ran away from the soldiers. 
gered across the river with a in her arm. 
20111 Dominican Army uses 
to at a wound after have seen a mache 

is easy to look at after you a ewe 


If you knew the country you would understand. It 
settled country with very few roads and, except where tobacco and 
sugar and bananas and plantains are cultivated, the unde: 
is heavy and the land is crisscrossed with ravines. There are thou- 
reer: Sis drapes — ana a bodies could be hidden in them 
just 0 e road an would never know that 
— z you the bodies 
REVENGE THAT MEANS WAR 

Have we seen enough horror? Now let us consider the Haitian 

attitude toward this massacre. All over the country there are 
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sharp mu of revenge. In the hills the native priests call 
their people together and according to their ancient religious rites 
they dance and chant and make against the Dominicans. 
This is what tourists call voodoo and surround with mysterious, 
sinister implications. Voodoo is very little different from any of 
the religions which you and I practice. Instead of one God they 
have many gods. They not only pray to their gods for help but 
they also pray to them to destroy their enemies. That is wango. 
Sometimes fanatics full of voodoo and tafia, which is native white 
rum, run amok. 

So now they are praying for revenge and they are wondering 
why President Vincent does not tell them to take their machetes 
and go into Santo Domingo to revenge their slain brothers. The 
soldiers are wondering too. Haitian officers are all marine-trained. 
They are good soldiers. A man like Col. Jules André, in command 
of the north country, would be a great officer in any army. 

“We are marine-trained,” Colonel André says. “The marines 
taught us many things. First they taught us discipline and re- 
spect for authority. Our President is our leader and he is loved 
by us. No Haitian soldier will commit any overt act as long as 
President Vincent tells us to be calm.” . 

I saw President Stenio Vincent and I asked him whether he con- 
templated any aggressive act of reprisal. Vincent has a scholarly 
face; in his youth he was a poet. Vincent is not the dictator type. 
He is a visionary and even his political opponents admit his abso- 
lute disinterested sincerity. His face was etched with lines of 
pain when I saw him and his eyes were sad. 

“What can we do?” He made a hopeless gesture with his hands. 
“We are a peaceful people. Our army is just large enough to 
police the country. We have a population of 3,000,000 and an 
army of 2,500. That is more than enough for internal policing. 
We never have real trouble here in Haiti. 

“Our neighbors have an army of at least 5,000 and they have 
planes and artillery. It would be madness for us to think of 
fighting. We never thought that we would be called upon to defend 
ourselves. We always thought that the Dominicans were our best 
friends. Not long ago,” he said bitterly, “we signed a pact with 
them pledging eternal friendship. 

We have asked Cuba, the United States, and Mexico to use their 
good offices to mediate the trouble. Meanwhile our people are 
being slaughtered. We will never know how many have been 
killed. I would say that at least 8,000 of our people have been 
killed. And for the present we can do nothing.” 

Americans living in Port-au-Prince are bitter at Trujillo and 
they are not backward about expressing their belief that he is 
responsible for the massacre. 

“Go and see Trujillo,” one of them said. “See if he has blood on 
his hands.” 

I did go and see President Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 

There was no blood on his hands that you could see. President 
Trujillo is handsome, copper colored, with graying hair that is 
brushed straight back. He has fine gray eyes that ooze friendliness, 
and when he smiles you want to start singing, “For he’s a jolly 
good fellow * * +” He is an excellent host and the wine he 
served me at dinner was the best wine I ever tasted. His voice is 
pleasant and he has a fine sense of humor. He answers any ques- 
tion with apparent frankness. 

“Haiti believes that the Dominican Army is responsible for the 
killing in the north. Would you discuss your attitude on that?” 
I asked, finishing what was left of the champagne in my glass. 

“Of course,” he smiled, motioning to a servant to refill my glass. 
“The whole affair has been overemphasized. Some Haitians crossed 
the border, probably to steal cattle or goats. Some Dominican 
farmers fought with them. Many were killed on both sides. It is a 

ttable incident, and no one feels worse than I do about it. 
However, it is certainly no cause for international action. You see, 
it is like this: A thief comes into my house and I deal with him 
according to my own law. There is no reason for anyone else but- 
ting in. Now, in the northern Province of Monte Cristi we have 
one judge ordinarily. I sent three others up there immediately to 
investigate and to prosecute the guilty ones. The proceedings are 
open to representatives of Haiti. They are not secret.” 

SMOOTHING IT OVER 


“But Haiti believes that the Dominican Army did the killing,” I 
insisted again, finishing that second glass of wine and knowing, 
with regret, that I would get no more. 

“The killing, as I understand it, was done with knives and 
machetes. My army,” he smiled, “carries rifles and uses machine 


“Would you and the people of the Dominican Republic be satis- 
fied if all of the Haitians now living here returned to Haiti?” I 


asked. 

He hesitated for a moment and then nodded. 
tonelessly, “we would be eminently satisfied.” 

“Then how would you harvest the sugarcane?” 

He shrugged trim shoulders. “I have talked to the sugar-mill 
owners. They say that they can get along without Haitian help. 
We might import help from some of the other islands.” 

So we talked and talked, and suavely, smoothly, he minimized 
the whole incident. I would have believed him—anyone would 
have—if I hadn't looked into the tortured eyes of mothers who 
had seen their families wiped out. I would have believed him if 
I hadn't seen a venerable bishop clutch his golden cross and say 
calmly, “Nothing in the Dominican Republic is done without the 
knowledge and consent of President Trujillo.” I would have be- 


“Yes,” he said 


lieved him if I hadn't reached out and touched 8-inch machete 


scars on the head of a 9-year-old boy. I ht have believed him 
had I not listened to the stories told ne of miserable 
people and read the stories told by thousands more. I might have 
believed him if I hadn't seen the stricken look in the eyes of 
President Stenio Vincent and heard him say helplessly, “What 
can we do? We are not a warlike people.” 


Crime in Capital Disgrace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 24 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON STAR 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor from this afternoon's 
Star on the front page an article under the heading “Crime 
in Capital ‘Disgrace,’ Cummings Declares in Speech.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the ar- 
ticle will be printed in the Recorp. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of Jan. 24, 1938] 

CRIME IN CAPITAL “DISGRACE,” CUMMINGS DECLARES IN SPEECH—TELLS 

JUSTICE ASSOCIATION Orry SHOULD BE MopEL—HovusE GROUP 

ACTION ON NUMBERS RACKET DEFERRED 

(By Carter Brooke Jones) 

Crime and racketeering in Washington were denounced as “a 
national disgrace” by Attorney General Cummings in & speech 
tonr in a Washington Criminal Justice Association at the 


The House District Committee's Judiciary Subcommittee was 


ber 1937, inclusive, indicate that out of 93 cities with a 00 
of over 100,000, ranks in the 10 percent of cities with 
the most and that Washington is tenth from the top of a 
list in the number of murders and no; t manslaughters. 
In the number of aggravated assaults, it is eig th from the top of 
the list. In the number of automobile thefts, it is seventh. 
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“One can make all the allowances he may wish for differences 
assembling statistical information and the peculiar problems of 
capital city and other differentiating factors, but the bold f. 
mains that Washington is far too near the top in the list 
ordered communities. 

“Our resourcefulness, as a city and as a Nation, is at al 
ring in an 
The District of Columbia should be a mode 
country—clean and free from lawlessness. Instead it stands 
conspicuously as a crime center.” 

The Attorney General declared: 
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“The subject presented covers a wide range. It helps little to 
place the blame upon any single factor. Washington should be 
an ideal city from every standpoint—recreations, health, housing, 
police, prosecution, courts, prisons. 

“The civic conscience cannot be clear so long as slums nestle 
in the shadow of the Capitol. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

“And what of our juvenile delinquents? Since the turn of the 
century juvenile courts have sprung up in virtually every State in 
the Union. In the District of Columbia, however, we still cling to 
what is little more than a criminal court for children. We employ 
a medieval approach to juvenile delinquency, and we do it to the 
accom) t of complaints, pleas, trials, juries, convictions, and 
imprisonments. Such procedures are nothing short of stupid. 

“It is my belief that men in key positions in the District are 
alive to these problems and are working valiantly toward their 
solution, but we need more policemen, we need more prosecutors, 
we need more judges; in fact, our list of needs is a long one. 
both civil and criminal, are way 
behind, and while strenuous efforts are being made by the United 
States attorney and his staff to reduce the number of pending 
cases, the fact remains that we shall never catch up until addi- 
tional personnel and judges are secured.” 

PENAL SYSTEM HERE HIT 

Declaring the Capital has “a mediocre penal system,” the Attor- 
ney General added that, although such matters were outside the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice, he was sufficiently in- 
terested to visit some of the institutions recently and to submit 
suggestions for their improvement. He added: 

“The jail is ancient and insanitary. The probation facilities 
in the District are handicapped. 

“The time has arrived for a complete renovation of the organic 
laws relating to the District. At the present time the relationship 
between the Federal Government and the District is in a state of 
confusion, The penal system is not integrated. Adequate classi- 
fication of prisoners is practically impossible, and personnel should 
be brought within civil-service requirements. 

“There is much to be done, but law enforcement will not thrive 
so long as the District is starving for funds. A community never 
secures effective law enforcement unless it not only wants it, but 
demands it, and has the financial means of securing it. 

“The Washington Criminal Justice Association has carved out 
for itself a tremendous task, but it is one so essential to the 
dignity and well-being of the Nation’s Capital that no worthy 
citizen can fail to lend the fullest support.” 

FORUMS TWICE DAILY 


The Attorney General spoke at the first of a series of open 
forums to be held twice daily, at 11:30 a. m. and 4:45 p. m., for 
4 days, under the auspices of the W Criminal Justice 
Association. 

Eugene Meyer, publisher of the Washington Post, presiding, said 
the public must be aroused from apathy toward law enforcement 
if crime was to be reduced. Odell S. Smith, business leader, was 
co-chairman of the session: 

Robert V. Fleming, president of the Riggs National Bank, said 
he did not believe the crime situation was entirely the fault of 
District citizens, though an aroused public opinion would help. 
A more adequate police force is needed, he added. 

TRANSIENTS BLAMED 


Dr. James A. Nolan, managing director of the association, told 
of its work in compiling records and following through typical 
crime cases. He said he thought at least a third of the crime 


The fight against crime all over the country, he said, “amounts 
to civil war.” “This is a battle in which the churches should 
enlist,” he added, 

Bishop Freeman said publicity would help more than anything 
else in revealing conditions and correcting them. 


Reorganization of Government Departments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 25 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


DEBATE BETWEEN JAMES ROOSEVELT AND REPRESENTATIVE 
PETTENGILL 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Record a very interesting de- 
bate which occurred in New York City on January 24 between 
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Hon. James Roosevelt and Representative SAMUEL B. PETTEN- 
GILL on the subject, Shall the President’s Plan for Reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Government be 
Adopted? 

There being no objection, the debate was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
SHALL THE PRESDENT’S PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 

BRANCH or THE GOVERNMENT BE ADOPTED? 
Mr. GEORGE V. Denny, Jr., founder and director of America’s 


his 

the Federal Government would be adopted. The President's pro- 
posal is embodied in Senate bill 2970. It is now on the Senate 
calendar to be considered when the antilynching bill is disposed 
of—if and when. Any plan to change the business organization 


of the United States Government cannot be a simple one and we 


cal been warned that our topic this evening is somewhat compli- 
cated, 

But one of the reasons for the existence of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air is to take complicated questions which have a 

on our national welfare and bring them to your attention 
for a clearer und Will the President's plan increase the 
efficiency of the Federal bureaus? What economies will result? 
Will the abolishment of the present Comptroller General’s office 
prove beneficial? Will any now independent Government bureaus 
be brought under political control? What part should civil service 
play in the reorganization? These are some of the issues involved 
in the plan under consideration. Our purpose this evening is to 
try to understand exactly what these mean and if they 
should be adopted. We have been icularly fortunate in secur- 
ing two men to lead our discussion who have given deep study to 
this problem, Mr. James Roosevelt, Secretary to the President of 
the United States and his son, and SAMUEL B. PET- 
TENGILL, Of Indiana, long a Member of the House of Representatives 
and a distinguished authority on governmental affairs. It is now 
my privilege to introduce our speaker, Mr. James Roosevelt, 
who will outline the President’s reorganization proposals and the 
reasons why he thinks they should be adopted. 

Mr. Rooseve.T. Open debates of political issues are an old New 
England custom. But the old New Englander never dreamed that a 
town meeting could be as big as the audience which the leadership 
of our host has developed for these pr: I am grateful to the 
executive committee of the town hall for this opportunity of taking 

at your meeting. 

Under our Constitution the President and the executive branch 
of the Government are charged with the responsibility of brig 
into effect legislative programs adopted by the Congress. An 
under the Constitution the Executive is accountable to the legis- 
lature for the way in which he has carried out the program, and in 
particular for the way in which he has spent the money entrusted 
to him by that body for that purpose. In the last 50 years the 

which the people and the Congress give the Executive to 
carry out has been enormously increased. Speed and efficiency 
comparable to present-day business organization are demanded of 
the executive department. Once upon a time leisure in government 
was looked upon as dignity. Today it is nothing but red tape. 
But government is trying to carry its modern burden substantially 
in the same way and with the same administrative set-up as it 
used when Chester Arthur was President of the United States back 
in 1881. Nearly every other business, even one-tenth the size of 
the business of the United States Government, has reorganized and 
streamlined its executive methods a dozen times since 1880. 

Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Herbert Hoover all reported to the Congress that something needed 
to be done to streamline the antiquated executive machinery that 
has made Government red tape a byword in our country, All of 
them failed. In 1936 this present administration took a long 
breath and made a new try. A little over a year ago the President 
sent to Congress a special message recommending a plan for re- 
organizing the executive machinery of the Federal Government. 
The message itself was based upon a report of a committee of 
experts which for months studied the plan. Immediately after the 
special message, the two Houses of Congress created a new com- 
mittee of 18 outstanding leaders from both Houses to work on the 
problem. Bills to effect the program are, so I am informed, to be 
the next major item before the This careful collabora- 
tion with expert opinion and with Congress hardly fits the picture 
of a dictatorship and hardly fits the picture some people have 
tried to draw of a contest between the Congress and the President 
over this program. The program offers nothing new, nothing star- 
tling, nothing radical. Almost every feature has been proposed to 
Congress before by Presidents of the opposite political faith. 

Now what does the plan provide? First of all the White House 
shall have six new assistants. They are to be new in addition to 
Mr. McIntyre, Mr. Early, and myself. They would have to be, for 
the committee recommended that the new assistants have “a pas- 
sion for anonymity,” and I'm afraid no one has accused the three 
of us of that. The President has thus far less help in the White 
House, today than he had at the State capitol at Albany when he 
was Governor of New York. There is, I believe, little disagreement 
that he ought to have what help he needs, regardless of who 


happens to be 
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The next thing the plan proposes is a scheme of personnel man- 
agement, fiscal management, and planning management for the 
Executive Department. 3 

Let’s take up personnel management first. Laws are no better 
than their administration. A government is no better than its 
manpower. And at the prices or salaries government is allowed 
to pay, first-class manpower is hard to get, and harder to keep. 
It has to be given certainty of security and certainty of nonpoliti- 
cal recognition. 

On personnel management, therefore, the President’s plan recom- 
mends the extension upward, outward, and downward of the merit 
system so as to include within the merit system all of the em- 
ployees of the Federal Government except those very few at the 
top who have been placed in policy-determining positions and 
who by the very nature of a democratic government must be sub- 
ject to change with the changing views of the electorate. Not 
only does the plan thus contemplate the extension of the merit 

m, but it also provides new and up-to-date machinery for 
utilizing the improved personnel. It would seem to me that if 
there is possible objection to this part of the program, it is that it 
does not go far enough. 

Now let us take up fiscal management—financial management. 
Every businessman knows that there are two distinct operations 
in handling large sums in a continuously operating business. One 
is a daily job requiring quick practical decisions—keeping current 
books and vouchers to show how the money is spent and seeing 
that money allocated for certain purposes is not spent except for 
those purposes. This is the job the comptroller of a company or 
corporation does. 

The other fiscal job is what an independent auditor does—going 
over the comptroller’s books carefully from time to time to check 
up on how the money was spent and whether it was properly spent. 
Every businessman knows the difference between his comptroller 
and his auditor. And he also knows that no business can keep 
running smoothly from day to day if ordinary expenditures cannot 
be made without being first prechecked by the auditors. 

At the present time the fiscal set-up of the United States com- 
dines the functions of both comptroller and auditor in one man— 
the Comptroller General. He is supposed to be the watchdog for 
Congress over expenditures by the Executive. But as the confusion 
of functions has worked out, he has given no help to Congress and 
plenty of costly and unnecessary trouble to the Executive. In the 
17 years since we have had a Comptroller General, this supposed 
watchdog for Congress has never yet given the Congress an audit 
of the fiscal affairs of the United States for any fiscal year. In- 
stead, the Comptroller General’s office has devoted its full time to 
the exercise of a self-assumed veto power over the details of man- 
agement in the executive department and the program of the 
President. There has been no method of appealing from his de- 
cisions—no way of getting things done except to wrangle for weeks 
on end. Delays in ordinary departmental procedure have been 
intolerable. 

Now, despite flowery talk, all this has not helped to lock the 
door before the horse is stolen. The Comptroller can rarely catch 
deliberately dishonest or deliberately illegal expenditures by check- 
ing daily transactions. Such things are only caught by an auditor 
comparing books over a period of time. Remember, the Comp- 
troller General did not catch the Tea Pot Dome scandal. And the 
Comptroller General did not catch the recent theft of $84,000 from 
the G. OC. C. 

The differences on which the Comptroller has been interfering 
with the management of the executive department have not been 
questions of honesty or dishonesty; they have been lawyers’ ques- 
tions of degree on the interpretation of statutes, which—not 
being a lawyer myself—like all lawyers’ questions can be argued 
about forever. 

The President’s plan proposes to divorce the functions of Comp- 
troller and Auditor. The first function—of day-to-day control— 
goes to the Bureau and the Director of the Budget. The second 
function—of audit—goes to a new official, the Auditor General. 
The Auditor General will be entirely independent of the Executive 
‘and solely responsible to the He will have agents in the 
field to make constant audits of all expenditures. If he questions 
any expenditure, he may at any time, after giving the Executive 
30 days in which to review the matter, report his findings to a joint 
congressional committee on accounts which will be in continuous 
session during the year solely for the purpose of receiving reports 
of suspicious irregularities from the Auditor General. 

In addition the Auditor General under the new plan would be 
obligated for the first time in our history to provide the Congress 
and the public with a complete audit for each fiscal year. Then 
we will have real accountability of the Executive to the Congress 
for the first time—a real watchdog, barking in the open, and 
barking in such a way that the public will understand what he's 
warning them about. 

Certainly under such an arrangement no Executive can get away 
with illegal expenditures for long. Government expenditures sel- 
dom are spent all at one time. They are spread out over the 
year in day-by-day or month-by-month disbursements. Therefore 
an Executive, subject to being hauled up by the Auditor for an 
accounting before Congress within 30 days of any disbursement 
with which the Auditor differs, cannot get more, it seems to me, 
than the horse’s nose, or perhaps his tail out of the barn ahead of 
the alarm. 

On the law of averages, don’t you think we are safe enough in 
letting our Executives function from day to day without making 
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them subject to the veto power, not of Congress, not of any body, 
but of a Comptroller who is himself subject to no restraint but 
self-restraint? We don’t want the barn door, my friends, locked so 
tight that the hired man cannot get the horse out to the plow. 

Now let’s look at the program for regrouping the Executive 
agencies, More than 100 separate agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are supposed to report to the President. But at the present 
time effective coordination is impossible; no Chief Executive can 
deal directly with a hundred seconds-in-command. Although pub- 
lic opinion holds the President responsible if these hundred or more 
agencies do not get things done, he has little practical power to 
direct them so that they will have to get things done. | 

To cure this fundamental fault the committee has proposed 
that the President be given power within the executive branch 
commensurate with his constitutional responsibility. Upon the 
advice of the Bureau of the Budget and after hearings he may 
group all of the functions of the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment under the regular De nts of the Government, each 
headed up by a Cabinet officer, and he may change the grouping 
from time to time, 

Now, again, there is nothing new, nothing startling, and nothing 
radical about the proposal. It is the same authority, except that 
it doesn’t go quite so far as was given to President Hoover by the 
Congress in 1932 and which was temporarily renewed by the Con- 
gress in March 1933, for the present President. For both of these 
more extensive authorities to a Republican on one hand and a 
Democratic President on the other, Mr. Perrencm. himself voted 
in 1932 and in 1933. 

I know that some people are sincerely disturbed about this plan 
because they think it gives more direct power to the Executive 
and is therefore another step toward one-man government. But 
the whole plan simply gives the President in reality what he now 
has in constitutional theory—the authority of a general manager 
of the executive branch. The Constitution says: “The executive 
powers shall be vested in a President of the United States of 
America (art. II, sec. 1). * * He shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed,“ * * (art. II, sec. 3). All that 
is proposed here is that he be given the power to carry out his 
constitutional duty. 

At a time when men in despair are abandoning the hard-won 
rights to govern themselves and are placing their destinies in the 
hands of dictators, it is timely that warnings should be sounded 
against the surrender of rights which once lost are not easily 
regained. But the problems of a modern democracy are not settled 
by simply shouting about danger. We must be furnished ways as 
well as warning. We can lose our liberty more easily by keeping 
our machinery of government too weak to function than by letting 
it become too strong. Dictatorship comes always as a receiver in 
bankruptcy for parliamentary governments that have failed to 
govern. 

The history of dictatorships in the modern world shows that 
they have not crept up inside the governments of democracies 
through the gradual increase of the powers of the executive branch, 
Instead they have rushed from outside the government upon a 
people who have lost confidence in the efficiency of the machinery 
of their government. No dictator in the world today had any 
important part in the constitutional, parliamentary, or democratic 
government which he superseded. We cannot make democratic 
government safe by making it impotent. We have no choice but 
to take the risks of preserving it by making it competent. 

Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, one of the best friends of this 
forum, hit the right note when he characterized the President's 
plan in these words: The most important proposal having to do 
with the form and conduct of our Government which has come 
from the White House in my memory,” and went on to say, one 
of the strongest defenses which democracy can make against the 
inroads and attacks of despotism is to prove its efficiency. If 
democracy is truly efficient in the discharge of public business, 
the door will be closed in the face of any approaching forms of 
despotism.” 

And I say to you that you and I must have a government that 
can make the grade. The needs of our people demand it. I hope 
and believe this plan does it. [Applause.] 

Chairman Denny. Thank you, Mr. Roosevelt. 

Now I take pleasure in presenting our second speaker, the Hon- 
orable SAMUEL B. PETTINGILL, Member of Congress from Indiana. 

Congressman PETTENGILL. Mr. Denny, Mr. Roosevelt, friends, 
Romans, countrymen, if you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now. This is a sugar-coated pill, and you are now at the point 
where the sugar coating is off and the pill begins. But, important 
as this subject is, I would much prefer to discuss ways and means 
to get the millions of idle men and billions of idle dollars back to 
work—now. In 1937 months of time were lost over a struggle to 
control the Supreme Court. It would be tragic indeed if the 
serious days now ahead of us are consumed with a like struggle 
to extend Executive power over Congress and the independent 
agencies of government. Congress does not invite such a contest. 
We hope it will be abandoned. 

In March 1933 President Roosevelt was granted full power to 
accomplish all that is good—and there is much good—in the pres- 
ent plan. Nothing was done, My good faith in the matter, as 
Mr. Roosevelt just said, was demonstrated by the fact that I voted 
for that bill and for a similar bill to give powers like those to 
President Hoover the previous year. But the present plan goes 
far beyond the powers granted the Executive in 1933. In the 
particular features I shall discuss, Congress has so far refused to 
grant the President the powers desired. 
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What are those powers? They are set forth in the President's 
message of January 12, a year ago, when the President endorsed 


This duty of does not end by merely authorizing tax 
money to be spent for certain your trustees Con- 
gress has a see to it that your money is actually 


responsibility 

If it should do so, it might as well give a single 

blank check to the Executive to be used as he sees fit, and go 
to 
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bureaucracy 
if there is no one with power to exact law observance. 

Another illustration: Before had authorized anything 
of the kind, an effort was made to divert a huge sum from moneys 
appropriated for relief to drought-stricken farmers, to planting a 
tree belt from Canada to Mexico. The refusal of the Comptroller 
General to approve this diversion of public funds increased his 
useful unpopularity. 

In a report just filed, the Comptroller General states that after 
many months, 4,887 items $10,727,000, made by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority have not been satisfactorily explained. 
This discrepancy in this huge sum ought to satisfy you that some- 
one must have the final authority to see to it that expenditures 
do conform to law. 

But in the interest of an alleged “efficiency” Mr. Brownlow, chair- 
man of the President’s committee, would change all this. Instead 
of having this check on expenditures by a man beyond the control 
of the Executive, it is to be transferred to another officer who is 
under the control of the President. And let me add this—and I 
hope the significance of it will sink in: Congress is not to be 
notified of any illegal expenditure, not only until after the money 
is spent, but until after the disbursing officer has made his final 
settlement with the Treasury and on his public bond is pasion 4 
no longer responsible to anyone. That is a pretty plain statemen’ 
but it is the truth, on the authority of Senator BYRD, of Virginia, 
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chairman of the Senate committee in charge of this matter. 
Senator Brrp may not look like an eagle, but he has an eagle’s eye. 

A watchdog is no good if he can be muzzled by the man he 
should bark at. That is what this plan would do. It destroys 
the independence of your auditor. It surrenders control by Con- 
gress over the spending of your money and holds an autopsy over 
dead dollars. It closes the barn door after the horse is gone. Do 
you want to wait that long? 

The plan would next destroy the independence of the great 
regulatory commissions of the United States, such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Federal Trade, Federal Power, Secur- 
ities and Exchange, Communications Commission, etc. 
permit the President—any President—to control the policy-forming 
decisions of these commissions, to reverse those he did not like, 
and to dictate new ones. He would do so, under this plan, by 
having the power to hire and fire, and to abolish, or transfer the 
powers and functions of those agencies to persons subject to his 
will and control. 

Fantastic and incredible as it may seem, under the plan of the 
Brownlow committee the President could abolish the Federal Trade 
Commission, or the Interstate Commerce Commission, with a stroke 
of his pen and appoint one of his secretaries to perform its duties, 
Believe it or not, but in answer to a question by Congressman 
COCHRAN, of one of the best men in the House, Chairman 
Brownlow, in so many words, expressly admitted “it would give 
him that power.” I can cite the volume and page. And, of course, 
the control of the radio, the regulation of stock exchanges, of the 
sale of securities, of the business practices of the Nation, of the 
transmission of electric light and power could in like manner be 
placed in his absolute control. 

In order to thoroughly understand what is proposed it is neces- 
sary to recall the Humphreys case. Mr. Humphreys was a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission. In 1933 President Roosevelt de- 
manded his resignation, because on matters of policy he did not 
“go along” with the President. The United States Supreme Court, 
on the same day that the N. R. A. decision was handed down, 
unanimously decided that this was an unconstitutional usurpation 
of Executive power. 

Well, to put it in a few words, this plan would give the Presi- 
dent the very power which the Supreme Court said he did not 
possess. Lest you may think I am overstating the matter, I 
quote these exact words from the Brownlow report: “Whatever 
power of control the President has over the independent commis- 
sions will spring from his power to remove members from office. 
* © The removal power would enable the President to secure 
from the Commissions compliance with Executive orders. * * s% 
Such orders can be enforced where the removal power exists, 
They cannot be enforced where it does not.” 

There you have it, with the sugar coating left off. When you 
control a man’s job you control his judgment. 

Let us consider the import of all this. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regula’ the mighty stream of the Nation’s 
commerce. Subject only to the Constitution and an independent 
Supreme Court, it has the power to make or break cities, States, 
seaboards, entire sections, to build up California and destroy 
Florida, or the reverse. Upon the intellectual integrity of its 
members, their freedom from political pressures or party log- 
rolling, the business of the Nation must plan its future, All 
business certainty would vanish the instant a suspicion arose that 
the Commissions are “marionettes to speak the ventriloquisms of 
the White House,” to CARTER GLASS, of Virginia, a states- 
man and a State that are not for sale. 

When I listen to the radio I enjoy the program much more 
when I believe some politician is not dictating what is said at 
the microphone. Under this plan where would the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, in charge of radio broadcasting, be 
placed? The natural place to put it is in our oldest Department 
dealing with communications, the Post Office Department. 

I do not believe the American people will stand for policy decisions 
affecting radio being placed under the thumb of any Postmaster 
General of any party, James Farley or Will Hays, who is, by the 
custom of politics, the present or past national chairman of the 
party in power which wants to remain in power. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was made independent of 
political pressures by a Democratic President, Grover Cleveland, and 
his Congress, 51 years ago. The Federal Trade Commission was 
made equally independent of Presidential pressure by another Dem- 
ocratic President, Woodrow Wilson, and his Congress, 24 years ago. 
They thought it unwise to put these great Commissions on the 
auction block of politics. But now, after 50 years, Mr. Brownlow 
and his committee have suddenly discovered that Grover Cleveland 
and his Congress, and Woodrow Wilson and his and every 
other President and every other Congress in a half century, in creat- 
ing these and other independent commissions, have all been wrong. 

In challenging Mr. Brownlow and his committee we in the present 
Congress are keeping faith with all previous Congresses and all pre- 
vious Presidents for half a century. In the light of all this we plead 
“not guilty” to the charge of being bad Americans or disloyal Dem- 
ocrats. On the contrary, it is we who are loyal to Jefferson, Jackson, 
Cleveland, Wilson, and many another whose voices have warned us 

the danger of concentrated power. 

To conclude, like the Supreme Court bill of last year, the danger- 
ous features of the present plan “should be so emphatically rejected 
that its parallel will never again be presented to the free repre- 
sentatives of the free people of America.” [Applause.] 

Chairman Denny. Thank you, Congressman PETTENGILL. 
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We are now ready for the questions. Please rise and state the 

name of the person to whom your question is directed. Questions, 
lease. 

” Man. Mr. Denny, I would like to ask Mr. Roosevelt whether it 

isn't true that the impotency of the Reichstag and the elevation 

of Hitler followed a peculiarly similar form of proposed govern- 

ment reorganization in Germany? 

Mr, Roosevett. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with what was 

roposed in Germany. I can at least say that Mr. Brownlow cer- 
inly didn’t take his plan from the German plan. [Applause.] 

Man. Mr. Roosevelt, isn't any office that has control over 
$80,000,000,000 in expenditures and for 17 years in the history of 
this country has never been found to have one defalcation or any- 
thing wrong or dishonest against it entitled to remain in power 
and be preserved and, as a matter of fact, have its powers strength- 
ened? 

Mr. RoosevetT. I am afraid I don’t think it should be pre- 
served, because, as I pointed out, the Comptroller General has 
never once in the 17 years his office has been in existence, made 
an audit and reported to Congress. [Applause.] In the second 
place, as I also pointed out, it is not a true statement that defal- 
cations have not gone on while it was there. Have you forgotten 
the Teapot Dome that I mentioned in my speech? [Applause.] 

Man. Mr. Roosevelt, you said that the Auditor General is to 
report to a joint committee of the House and Senate. What hap- 
pens during the months when Congress is not in session? 

Mr. Rooseverr. I am afraid I didn’t make myself clear. This 
congressional committee stays in session all year and is subject 
to the immediate call of the Auditor General in case he wishes to 
present any matter to them. That committee is always in session. 
[Applause.] 

Man. Representative PETTENGILL, you said that you want us to 
consider the import of all this. I want to consider the export of 
all this. I want to ask you this: The President has said that all 
this meant to him was that it would supply him with more and 
efficient tools with which to work under the Constitution. Don’t 
you think that the President is well surrounded today by ready, 
oye and willing tools enough to satisfy any Executive? [Laugh- 

r.] 

Congressman PETTENGILL. The presence of my genial friend on the 
pastan the President's son, is a partial answer to your question. 

e President has some splendid ability at his disposal. But you 
ask if the President, as I understood your question, does not have 
all the power that he needs. I think that there are many things 
that ought to be done in the reorganization of the executive branch 
of Government. I think a large amount of economy can take 
place if the President is permitted to group and regroup a great 
many of the Government bureaus, commissions, and boards. But I 
have been talking about the independent commissions—the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Comptroller General—who by law are independent of the 
President, and it is our position, and that of other Members of the 
House and Senate who agree with me, that they should continue to 
remain independent. [Applause.] 

Man. Mr. Roosevelt, what is your opinion of the effect of this 
proposed plan on the independent regulatory bodies—the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and so forth? 

Mr. RoosEveEtT. In answer to that, I think we are discussing a 
somewhat moot question, because actually in the Senate and the 
House bills there have been removed from the plan as proposed 
by the Brownlow committee any actual changes in the conduct 
of the independent and regulatory commissions. But you can say 
to me, Why was it in the Brownlow plan? Well, let me try to 
give you an example of what I mean. Suppose that you are a 
business corporation, and you have to make returns, let us say, 
to the Social Security Board under which they can decide whether 
or not you are living up to the social-security law. You have to 
make very similar returns to the Treasury Department, to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue within the Treasury Department, in 
order that they can tell whether you are living up to the income- 
tax law. Now, it seems perfectly proper that those two executive 
functions actually taking care of existing law should be brought 
together in some way to eliminate a great deal of the trouble 
that businessmen have now by having to fill out so many different 
forms for so many different Government agencies. [Applause.] 
But further than that, if after I had examined your return and as 
a policeman decided that you weren't living up to the law, I then 
turned into the prosecutor and became the lawyer that prosecuted 
you for the violation of the law, wouldn't you be a little surprised 
if in the next step I jumped up onto the platform and became 
the judge also to decide whether you were guilty or not? [Ap- 
plause.] Let that is exactly what some of these commissions are 
doing today, and it was to try to stop that duplication of being a 
judge, a prosecutor, and policeman all at once that the President 
is trying to do something to change the present set-up of the 
independent regulatory commissions. 

In the present plan as suggested in the House and Senate bills, 
the joint committee of Congress, as it is right and proper that 
they should do, have decided that that isn't the right way. I 
trust you will join with me in the hope that they will find the 
right way to change that particular set-up. [Applause.] 

MAN. Mr. PETTENGILL, what is meant by a post audit? 

Congressman PETTENGILL. A post audit is a financial post mor- 
tem. After the cashier crosses the Canadian line they hold an 
examination to find out how much money is not there, That is 
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was a post audit is, and that is what Mr. Brownlow is recom- 
mending. [Laughter.] 

Woman. Did I understand Congressman PETTENGILL correctly 
when he said that about $10,000,000 was somewhere from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority? [Laughter.] I think you also 
said that some money was diverted from the H. O. L. C. Where 
was the watchdog then? 

Congressman PETTENGILL. I didn't say that $10,000,000 had been 
wrongfully spent by the Tennessee Valley Authority. I said that 
the Comptroller General—and although Mr. Roosevelt says that 
he renders no reports I have one in my hand—stated in his 
last report, which came to my desk about a week ago, that about 
$10,000,000 of expenditures by the T. V. A. have not been satis- 
factorily explained to his office. Now, whether the Comptroller 
General is right or whether the T. V. A. is right, I do not know. 

Now, your other question, what happened about the H. O. L. C. 
money. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is a corporation, and 
by the law that created it, was made free of audit by the Comp- 
troller General, and that was a great mistake. [Applause.] 

. Mr. PETTENGILL, you spoke of the fact that there is a fear 
that the President may influence the spending of money without 
the Comptroller General. If it were a question of giving the power 
to the Comptroller General or the President, I think it would be 
better in the hands of the President. Don't you think so? 

Congressman PETTENGILL. No, I do not, is my answer to the 
question. 

Man. Representative PETTENGILL, you said that Congress is not 
inclined to relinquish these permanent powers for the modification 
of our present system. Isn't it true that Congress always retains 
the right to abrogate those powers? 

Congressman PETTENGILL. I am glad the question was asked, be- 
cause it is important for you and those who are listening in on the 
air to understand the situation. The Brownlow bill, submitted by 
the President’s committee to the joint committee of the Senate and 
the House, did not require that any Executive order issued by the 
President reorganizing, regrouping, or abolishing agencies of the 
Government be reported to Congress. It became final the moment 
the President signed it. Furthermore, there was no time limit 
upon the exercise of that power. It was a continuing power, and 
in that way it would descend to the President’s successor, whoever 
he might be. 

Now, you ask if Congress cannot regain the power. Congress can 
grant power by a majority vote of both Houses of Congress. But 
if the Brownlow bill had gone through, then if Congress were ever 
to attempt to repeal that bill the President of the United States, 
whoever that President might be, would have the power to veto 
the repeal, and it could not then become law unless it passed by 
a two-thirds vote in both Houses of Congress. Consequently, as 
long as the President, any President, were to retain control, by 
patronage or otherwise, of a third of the House or a third of the 
Senate Congress could never regain the power. [Applause.] 

Man. Mr. Roosevelt, could you give us an example of a case in 
which the office of the Comptroller General seriously interfered 
with the efficient administration of the executive branch of the 
Government? 

Mr Roosxvxtr. I thought somebody might ask that, so I have pre- 
pared the answer. [Laughter.] On January 15, 1935, there was 
prepared an order for changes in the plans and specifications for 
the powerhouse at Boulder Dam. I think you have all heard of 
that. A copy of the order was submitted to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral on January 24, 1935. On July 29, over 6 months later, the 
Comptroller General advised that the payment under the order 
should not be made because of certain stipulations, In the mean- 
time, on April 29, the contractors wired the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior that the work on the powerhouse would be shut down unless 
the change order was received. On May 1 the contractors indicated 
that they would not proceed further without a written order. In 
the meantime no word from the Comptroller General. So, to meet 
the emergency, after repeated efforts to secure action by the Comp- 
troller General, the Secretary of the Interior did issue an emer- 
gency change order. On August 5 the contractors withdrew their 
acceptance of that change order. Then the contractors, finally 
having heard from the Comptroller General, were paid for the 
work performed by them, and instead of being paid $2,461,000 they 
had to be paid $3,461,000, or a million dollars more than the 
amount which they had agreed to accept for the work under the 
original change order and which they would have done the work 
for if the Comptroller General had spoken up in proper and effi- 
cient time. In other words, it cost the Government $1,000,000 
extra at Boulder Dam. [Applause.] 

Man. Would the Auditor General stop the diversion of funds 
collected from the social-security fund? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I don’t know of any diversion of social-security 
funds. That is a hypothetical Wee Can you cite me an in- 
stance of the diversion of soclal- security funds, a diversion that 
you have in mind? 

Man. Well, it has been indicated in various articles in the New 
York Times. It is the information in the newspapers that 
prompted this question. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It was by the President that some of 
the financing of the Federal Government be done with the money 
received for social security p In explanation of it, the 


Auditor General would not have that under his jurisdiction, be- 
cause he couldn't do it without the approval of Congress author- 
izing the President to do it. I don’t know of any specific instance 
of diversion of social-security funds. [Applause.] 
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Man. It has been cited that the dictatorial power of Fascist 
administrations arises from the abrogation of such authority as it 
is maintained Congress under this plan would surrender to the 
President. I would like to ask the question whether the point 
made by the previous speaker is not to be taken cognizance of, 
that the inefficiency of those tions which preceded these 
Fascist governments has been largely accountable for that change 
in administration. We have only to cite many instances of our 
friends Mussolini and Hitler who say that they have the most 
efficient form of governments. [Applause.] 

Chairman Denny. I think you are making a comment instead 
of asking a question. What is your question? 

Man. The question I want to ask the Congressman is, if he 
doesn't consider that to be the state of affairs? 

Congressman PETTENGILL. If I understand the gentleman’s ques- 
tion—and I am not like Dorothy Thompson conducting an autopsy 
over disappeared republics—but if I understand what happened in 
Germany and Italy, they did not love liberty enough. I hope the 


American people will love liberty. [Applause and ] 
Man. Mr. Roosevelt, what additional expenditures would be 
necessary to set up and maintain these p boards? 


Mr. Roosxvxrr. It is contemplated that there would be no ad- 
Woman. Representative PETTENGILL, do you 


if not, what would you suggest? 

Congressman PETTENGILL. I would suggest giving the President 
the same power that we gave President Hoover in 1932 and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in March 1933, which was to reorganize the exec- 
utive branches of government, but to leave the independent com- 
missions and the Comptroller General alone. [Applause.] 

Man. Mr. Roosevelt, you mentioned an instance of a delay 
caused by the Comptroller General. Would not that that 
the Comptroller General be retained and have a few additional 
secretaries? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I agree with you. The Comptroller General 
should be retained in the form of a comptroller as one person 
so that he can do that job, and an auditor as another person who 
can do the auditing job. [Applause.] 


Reorganization of Government Departments and 
Agencies as Recommended by the House Select 
Committee on Reorganization Does Not Embrace 
All the Suggestions of the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, those who heard the dis- 
cussion by Mr. James Roosevelt, son and one of the Presi- 
dent’s secretaries, and Congressman SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, 
of Indiana, over the Town Hall of the Air, on the evening 
of January 20, and those who read the addresses of these 
gentlemen should understand that the discussion did not 
pertain to the plan for government reorganization found in 
the bills now pending in Congress. The subject assigned 
for the evening, Should the President's Plan for the Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the Government Be 
Adopted?” precluded a discussion of the congressional plan. 
The plan referred to in this subject is that shown in the 
report which the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management submitted to the President, and which he trans- 
mitted to the Congress with his message, dated January 12, 
1937. 

The plan thus presented has been thoroughly studied by 
the Select Committees of both the Senate and the House on 
Government Organization, sitting as a joint committee, with 
the result that both of these committees have discarded 
many features of the plan. 

In order to clear the atmosphere which surrounds this very 
important subject, I call attention to the fact that the criti- 
cisms which Congressman PETTENGILL directed against the 
plan which he was discussing do not apply to the plan found 
in the bills on Government organization which have origi- 
nated in the lower House and apply, if at all, only remotely 
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to the plan in the bill on the same subject originating in the 
Senate. 

However, certain provisions in the reorganization bills now 
pending before Congress were vigorously attacked by Mr. 
PETTENGILL. To that I desire to reply. The House Select 
Committee on Government Organization, of which I have the 
honor to be the chairman, spent many months of hard work 
studying the problem of administrative reorganization, and 
prepared four bills to carry the program into effect. Two of 
these bills have passed the House; the other two are on the 
calendar. 

My colleagues on the Reorganization Committee, appointed 
by the Speaker of the House, are: Lindsay C. Warren, North 
Carolina; Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky; J. Will Robinson, Utah; 
James M. Mead, New York; Frank C. Kniffin, Ohio; Harry P. 
Beam, Illinois; John Taber, New York; Charles L. Gifford, 
Massachusetts; and Clark C. Wren, consultant. 

I cannot pay them too high a tribute for their loyalty. 
They have and are faithfully carrying out their assignment, 
working long hours studying this important question, and 
I predict now when the work is completed they will be com- 
mended, not only by the Congress, but by the press and the 
citizens of our country. 

As the President’s plan was discussed, it is pertinent to 
explain how it came into being. The President appointed a 
committee consisting of Louis Brownlow, chairman; Charles 
E. Merriam; Luther Gulick; and Joseph P. Harris, director 
of research. 

It was designated the President’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management. When this committee completed its 
report and submitted it to the President, Mr. Roosevelt for- 
warded it to the Congress. 

Mr. PETTENGILL said that what he was discussing was the 
powers— 

Set forth in the President's message of January 12, a year ago, 
when the President endorsed the plan proposed by the Brownlow 
committee. That was followed by a confidential bill prepared by 


Mr. Brownlow and his associates. These documents set forth the 
plan that is now before us. 


And he continued: 


In these few minutes I can discuss only two dangerous features 
Ne naan plan, the independent commission and the Comptroller 
eral. 


He then noted that the plan he was discussing would give 
the President the power to—again using his words— 

Destroy the ind dence of the at commissi: 
of the United States, UOR as the AE e Communion 


sion, Federal Trade, Federal Power, Securities and Exchange, Com- 
munications Commission— 


Since the Warren bill expressly exempts from any such 
power all of the regulatory commissions which he mentions, 
and the same exemption is contained in the bill originating 
in the Senate on this subject, S. 2970, the discussion of this 
feature becomes moot. That my colleague did not intend to 
criticize the Warren bill is further shown by the fact that the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of last August 13 carried the House 
roll call on that bill and listed Mr. PETTENGILL as among the 
283 who voted for the bill. 

Mr. PETTENGILL voted for the 1932 and 1933 Economy Acts. 
Under the 1932 act the President was authorized to transfer 
the functions of any regulatory agency, but could not abolish 
it, although the transfer of all of its functions would amount 
to abolition. Under the 1933 act he not only could have 
transferred all the functions of a regulatory body but could 
also have abolished it. Thus Mr. PETTENGILL voted for far 
more in 1932 and in 1933 than the President recommended. 

In order that there be no dispute in regard to the regulatory 
agencies, I now quote the provisions in the Warren reorgani- 
zation bill which exempts them: 

(2) Section 402, as amended (U. S. C, 1934 edition, title 5, sec. 
125), is amended by inserting, after the word “establishment,” the 
words “corporation owned or controlled by the United States,” and 
by changing the period at the end of the section to a comma and 
inserting thereafter the following: “but shall not include, except as 


to the function of preparing estimates of appropriations, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
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Federal Power Commission, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Communications Commission, the National Labor 
Relations Board, the National Bituminous Coal Commission, the 
United States Maritime Commission, the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army, the Coast Guard, the General Accounting Office, 
and the United States Tariff Commission.” 


The provisions in the Economy Acts of 1932 and 1933 which 

Mr. PETTENGILL voted for are as follows: 
1932 

Sec. 403. For the purpose of carrying out the policy of Congress 
as declared in section 401 of this title, the President is authorized by 
Executive order— 

(1) To transfer the whole or any pat of any independent execu- 
tive agency and/or the functions thereof to the jurisdiction and 
control of an executive department or another independent execu- 
tive agency; 

(2) To. transfer the whole or any part of any executive ag 
and/or the functions thereof from the jurisdiction and control of 
one executive department to the jurisdiction and control of another 
executive department; or 

(3) To consolidate or redistribute the functions vested in any 
executive department or in the executive agencies included in any 
executive department; and 

(4) To designate and fix the name and functions of any consoli- 
dated activity or executive agency and the title, powers, and duties 
of its executive head. 

Sec, 404. The President’s order directing soy transfer or con- 
solidation under the provisions of this title also designate the 
records, property yrds Ha peti og rome eee age and unex- 
pended’ balances of appropriations to be transf 

1933 

Sec, 403. Whenever the President, after investigation, shall find 
and declare that any regrouping, consolidation, transfer, or abolition 
of any executive agency or agencies and/or the functions thereof 
is necessary to accomplish any of the purposes set forth in section 
401 of this title, he may by Executive order— 

(a) Transfer the whole or any part of any executive agency and/or 
the functions thereof to the jurisdiction and control of any other 
executive agency; 

(b) Consolidate the functions vested in any executive agency; or 

(c) Abolish the whole or any part of any executive agency and/or 
the functions thereof; and 

d) Designate and fix the name and functions of any consolidated 
activity or executive agency and the title, powers, and duties of its 
executive head; except that the President shall not have authority 
under this title to abolish or transfer an executive department 
and/or all the functions thereof. 


In the course of his speech Mr. PETTENGILL said: 


Fantastic and incredible as it may seem, under the plan (and 
he refers to the suggestions of the President's committee, not the 
House bill) the President could abolish the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with a stroke of his pen and appoint one of his 
secretaries to perform its duties. Believe it or not, but in answer 
to a question by Co: Cocuran of Missouri, Chairman 
Brownlow, in so many words, expressly admitted, “It would give 
him that power.” 

I did ask Mr. Brownlow that question because I did not pro- 
pose to agree to the abolition of the regulatory commissions, 
other than by specific acts of Congress. The entire com- 
mittee, not only of the House, but of the Senate, held the 
same view and therefore we specifically, by name, as the pro- 
visions of the bill show, exempted the various regulatory 
commissions. 

I do feel there are certain purely administrative func- 
tions now under the jurisdiction of some of the regulatory 
commissions that could well be placed in one of the depart- 
ments, but rather than confuse this issue, your committee 
gave no power to the President to disturb them. 

The Brownlow bill was prepared at the request of the late 
Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, so that the committee would 
have before it, in bill form, the suggestions advanced by 
the Brownlow committee and thus more intelligently ques- 
tion its members when the hearings by the joint committee 
were held. 

The President at no time has indicated a desire to dictate 
to our committee. He has let us work out the problem and 
f an, Here unn our 

TS. 

Congressman PETTENGILL is an able lawyer as well as an 
able legislator. It is hard for me to understand how he came 
to the conclusion that if the Comptroller General recom- 
mendations were enacted into law that Congress would give up 
its control of the purse and that we would cease to be free 
men. He went on to say that if these changes were made 
that Congress would abdicate its constitutional responsi- 


bility and might as well go home. An examination of the 
actual provisions of the Vinson bill on the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, which has been reported to the House of Representa- 
tives and is on the calendar, will show that there is not the 
slightest justification for such statements. This bill continues 
the General Accounting Office as at present, but with this im- 
portant difference: The executive function of administering 
day-by-day accounting control over the Departments will be 
carried on by officers responsible to the President. This is as 
it should be, for these functions are essentially executive func- 
tions which do not belong to an auditor. 

Under the Vinson bill there will be created an Auditor 
General wholly responsible to Congress and with all the au- 
thority and power which belong to an auditor. The inde- 


pendence of the auditor is not done away with as asserted by: 
Congressman PETTENGILL, but is carefully preserved and 
strengthened. We propose to increase the control by Con- 
gress by requiring the Auditor General to make audit reports. 
to Congress. This was the purpose of the Budget and Ac- 


counting Act of 1921, but it has never been carried out. 
There is no basis whatever for the extreme statement that 
under the proposed plan Congress will “abdicate” and the: 
liberty of the people will be destroyed. Before the present 
law was passed in 1921, for a period of 130 years all of these 
functions, controlling, auditing, and accounting, were car- 
ried on by officers in the Treasury appointed by and respon- 
sible to the President. No one would say that during that 
period Congress “abdicated” or that the people -were not free 
and that their liberty was destroyed. Yet that is what Mr. 
PETTENGILL says will happen if we return to the executive 
branch the accounting and current controlling functions now 
vested in the Comptroller General. The change was not 
made in 1921 because of criticisms or bad practices which 
had existed prior to that time. We had then just gone 


through the World War in which about $35,000,000,000 had, 


been expended without any serious scandal. The change 
was made because Congress wanted to get audit reports on 
how the executive departments were expending the funds ap- 
propriated to them. It set up an independent auditor in 
order to get such reports, but unfortunately it gave him ac- 
counting and controlling functions as well, with the result 
that he seldom, if ever, reported to Congress the expendi- 
tures which he found to be illegal or unauthorized. After a 
thorough study, a majority of the Select Committee on Gov- 
ernment Organization of the House is convinced that Congress 
can never get real audit reports until it sets up an auditor who 
has nothing else to do but to audit the books and report to 
Congress. This is what a board of directors of a private 
business always does. That gives the board of directors con- 
trol over the management. The same principle applies to 
Congress. It can never hold the Executive accountable and 
exercise the control which under our constitutional system 
is its duty until it secures full and prompt reports on how 
the departments have spent the moneys appropriated to 
them. 

Mr. PETTENGILL being an outstanding lawyer, I ask him to 
make a very careful study of the constitutionality of the 
existing system, with a view to determining if the Comp- 
troller General is at present exercising executive authority 
which constitutionally belongs to the executive branch, He 
will find the Constitution specifically provides that the Presi- 
dent “shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
This applies to appropriation acts as well as other acts of 
Congress. The Constitution vests the legislative power in the 
Congress, but the executive power is expressly vested in the 
President. The execution of the laws enacted by the Con- 
gress is clearly the duty and authority of the executive 
branch. This has been clearly stated by the Supreme Court 
in many decisions. 

In United States v. Myers (272 U. S. 52, 163), the Supreme 
Court of the United States stated: 

Article IZ [of the Constitution] grants to the President the 
executive power of the Government; i. e., the general administra- 
tive control of those executing the laws, including the power of 
appointment and removal of executive officers—a conclusion con- 
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In Springer v. Philippine Islands (277 U. S. 189, 202, 203), 
the Supreme Court of the United States said: 

Legisl. inguish power, is ti 
3 go era iene wnt not 55 „ ears the 
agents charged with the duty of enforcement. The latter are 
executive functions. * * * It [the ee ction | must 
deal with the property of the a — by making rules and 
not by executing them. 

At the present time, however, and for the last 17 years 
since the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 was enacted, 
the President has not had the authority to see to it that 
appropriation acts and laws relating to expenditures and re- 
ceipts are faithfully executed. The executive power with 
respect to these laws is exercised by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, who is not subject to the direction of the President. 
The Comptroller General has repeatedly stated that the main 
function of his office is to enforce the acts of Congress. He 
points frequently to the fact that he is responsible only to the 
Congress, and asserts that he is an agent of Congress. I 
would question very seriously, in the light of the considera- 
tion which has recently been given to the question, whether 
Congress may constitutionally set up its own agent to en- 
force its laws. It is difficult, if not impossible, to recon- 
cile this authority with that expressly granted to the Presi- 
dent to execute all laws. President Wilson, it will be re- 
called, vetoed the original Budget and Accounting Act on 
the ground that the provisions in the act making this officer 
independent of the Executive were unconstitutional. The 
act has never been tested in the courts on this point, but in 
view of past decisions, if the President were to remove the 
Comptroller General and thus raise the issue, it is reasonable 
to assume the Supreme Court would rule that the Comp- 
troller General is exercising Executive powers and is therefore 
subject to Executive direction and control. 

Almost exactly the issue raised here was considered by the 
constitutional framers and the First Congress, and it was 
then decided that these functions are executive in nature and 
should be under the direction of the President. In the Con- 
stitutional Convention a proposal was made that Congress 
should appoint the Treasurer, who would have custody of 
public funds. One of the members of the Convention, Colonel 
Mason, argued that since the public funds belong to the 
people, that Congress, as the people’s representatives, should 
appoint and control the officers charged with their custody. 
After consideration the proposal was defeated. 

In the First Congress, Mr. Madison made a motion that 
the Comptroller of the Treasury be given a fixed term, thus 
making him independent of the President. Mr. Benson said, 
in opposition, that— 

By devices of this kind * * the legislature might over- 
throw the Executive power. (1 Annals of Congress, 613.) 

The following day Mr. Madison withdrew his motion. 

These sections of the Constitution have been completely 
disregarded by Mr. PETTENGILL and by Senator Byrp in his 
individual minority report to the Senate bill. They rely upon 
the clause in the Constitution which provides that “No money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law,” and assert that this authorizes 
and places the duty upon the Congress to set up its own agent 
to enforce this provision. This position is clearly untenable. 
This clause is not a grant of power to the Congress but is 
rather a prohibition applicable alike to the Congress and to 
executive officers. Referring to this provision, in Collins v. 
United States (15 Ct. Cls. 22, at 35), the court said: 

That provision of the Constitution is exclusively a direction to 
the officers of the , Who are entrusted 3 the safekeep- 
ing and payment out of the public money * * 

If this prohibition in the Constitution eee the Con- 
gress to set up its own agent to enforce it, as Mr. PETTENGILL 
asserts, then Congress would be justified in setting up its 
agents to enforce each and every other prohibition contained 
in the Constitution, as well as every authority granted to 
Congress. Then we would have no executive branch at all. 

I have long been a friend of the General Accounting Office, 
and one of its strongest supporters. I am firmly convinced 


that it is absolutely necessary to have some agency exercising 
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day-by-day control over the financial transactions of the Gov- 
ernment, and preventing unauthorized, illegal, and improper 
expenditure of public funds—or, in other words, to enforce 
the appropriation acts and laws of Congress and the Execu- 
tive orders issued by the President and by Department heads. 
Since the very beginning of the Government this has been 
done. . 

The Vinson bill before the House does not impair in any 
way the salutary safeguards against improper expenditures, 
In fact, they are strengthened. 

The Comptroller General claims that he speaks for Con- 
gress, that he is the agent of Congress, but he does not take 
Congress into his confidence. He has never made to Con- 
gress the kind of audit report which a private auditor would 
make to a board of directors. That is what we want, and 
that is what this bill is designed to give us. When the Mem- 
bers of Congress understand this, I am convinced that the 
Vinson bill will be adopted by a large majority. Members of 
Congress will not be deceived by the wholly unwarranted 
statements that this plan would mean the “abdication” of 
Congress. It means just the reverse. . If there has been any 
“abdication” by Congress, it has been of its responsibility to 
the Comptroller General. 

We can no longer close our eyes to the facts. The present 
system, which places executive control in the hands of the 
Auditor, who is an agent of Congress, has given rise to much 
wrangling and expensive delays. It has served neither the 
Congress nor the executive branch. The departments have 
complained that the Comptroller interfered with administra- 
tion; Congress has not been supplied with the detailed audit 
and reports on unwarranted expenditures which the law pro- 
vides it shall receive. Suggestions to the Congress for legis- 
lation that would improve the efficiency of the executive 
branch have been few and far between. 

The Select Committee on Government Organization of the 
House became convinced after thorough study that it is 
unsound to place the function of day-by-day control over 
the departments and the function of audit in the hands of 
one officer. We have proposed, therefore, to separate these 
functions. The day-by-day control is an executive function 
to see to it that the laws are executed. This function is 
left with the Comptroller General, who is made subject to 
the general direction of the President. The independent 
audit will be exercised by an Auditor General responsible 
enly to Congress. This officer is given all the authority 
appropriate to an auditor, and all which may be constitu- 
tionally placed in an agent of Congress. He is required to 
make his audit promptly and to call to the attention of the 
executive officers any expenditure which he believes to be 
unauthorized. If his warning is not heeded, the matter is 
laid before the Congress. The adoption of this plan will 
serve both the Congress and the executive branch. The 
present interference of the auditing officer in administrative 
matters will be stopped, and the Congress will be provided 
with a full and prompt audit of how its appropriations have 
been expended. This will enable the Congress to hold the 
executive officers to a strict accountability. 

I have used reports from the Comptroller in connection 
with pending legislation probably more than any Member of 
Congress, but in practically every instance, as chairman of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, I called for the reports. 

The Recorp will show I defended Mr. McCarl, the former 
Comptroller General, on numerous occasions. I cannot re- 
frain now, however, from commenting on his attitude imme- 
diately following his retirement. His speeches in various 
parts of the country were, in my opinion, misleading as well 
as partisan, and extremely critical. 

I hesitate to say this but I often wonder now if the atti- 
tude of Mr. McCarl in some of his disputes with the Chief 
Executive were influenced by his political antagonism to 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

If the effort of the committee to so frame the law that a bad 
Comptroller General can be readily displaced by a new one 
Satisfactory to both the Chief Executive and to the Senate 
falls within the criticism which Mr. Perrencm. makes, the 
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fault lies in the framework of our Government and not in the 
Vinson bill. As I stated before, under the Constitution the 
power of Congress over appropriations goes no further than to 
prescribe the purposes for which the money shall be spent—in 
other words, to legislate—and the Constitution expressly pro- 
vides that it is the President, not the Congress, who shall take 
care that the laws are faithfully executed. When Congress, as 
was done in 1921 when the office of Comptroller General was 
created, undertakes to set up an agency independent of the 
Chief Executive empowered to take care that the laws with 
reference to expenditures of public money are faithfully exe- 
cuted, it departs from the framework of the Constitution. 
The Vinson bill seeks to correct this error. 


Relation of Western Reclamation to National 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 25 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. CARL HAYDEN, OF ARIZONA, BEFORE THE 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS 
AND HARBORS CONGRESS AT WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 
21, 1938 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
on the 21st instant before the Thirty-third Annual Meeting of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


On the face of things it may seem odd for one who comes from 
a State where there are dry rivers and no harbors to address the 
members of such an tion as is here assembled. But one 
does not have to think very long to arrive at the conclusion that 
there is a very real community of interest between those of you who 
at times have too much water and those of us who at other times 

ve too little water. 
N is, after all, the principal subject of discussion in both 
the overarid and the overhumid sections of the United States. 
Whether we suffer from wetness or from dryness, the primary de- 
mand in each region is that the flow of streams be controlled and 
equated. Having that identical object in mind, we do have a 
common purpose and can be helpful to each other. 

Whenever distress occurs in any part of the United States, some- 
ought to pass a law.” If mere words 


penditure of publio ponie That is the approach which Congress 
has actually used in the past. 

‘As one who during a service of over 25 years in Washington has 
supported each and every act for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors throughout the entire country, as one who during the 
same period has been intimately associated with all legislation 
enacted for the reclamation of arid lands, I can certify that both 
with respect to flood control in the East and in the Mississippi 
Valley, and with respect to irrigation in the West, real and sub- 
stantial progress has been made and even larger benefits can be 
had by a continuation of the same policy of congressional enact- 

he Nation of ours has become so closely knitted together by 
quick communications that an injury to any part of it does not 
fail to injure the whole of it. It is equally true that any economic 
benefit which accrues to any State or region is promptly shared 
by the entire United States. We therefore each serve our own best 
interests when we increase the prosperity and well-being of 
Americans everywhere. On this principle the expansion of irriga- 
tion in the arid West has served the Nation by providing a stable 
and ever-increasing domestic market for the products of agricul- 
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ture, industry, and business in the older-settled and humid areas 
of the United States. 

From 1860 up to 1904, the year when some of you gentlemen 
here were organizing the National Rivers and Harbors 
individuals, partnerships, and cooperative associations invested 
private funds to the extent of $288,000,000 in irrigation projects 
throughout the West. This money was used for small diversion 
dams, canals, and ditches along hundreds of streams throughout 
the western half of the United States, so that the normal flow of 
those streams could be diverted from their channels and spread 
over dry but fertile valley lands for the production of winter feed 
for livestock in the range areas, and to grow a part of the food- 
stuffs for an in Pacific coast population. 

In 1902, under the inspiration of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
the Congress passed the Federal Reclamation Act, which provided 
that a portion of the revenues accruing to the Federal Government 
from the sale of public lands and other natural resources of the 
West would be paid into a revolving fund, to be used in reclaiming 
arid and semiarid lands by irrigation, and to be repaid by the 
settlers on such lands over a period of years without interest. 

This legislation, assuring as it did the continued interest of the 
Federal Government, stimulated the investment of further private 
capital in reclamation projects, so that in the 4 years from 1905 
to 1909 nearly a quarter of a billion dollars more went into western 
irrigation projects, and only $40,000,000 of that sum was spent 
by the Federal Government. And today, after 75 years of western 
irrigation, with an investment of over $1,100,000,000, of which $800,- 
000,000 is private capital and about 310,000,000 from Federal 
funds, the West has made only about 1½ percent of its total land 
area tillable by irrigation. 

We have irrigated to date with all of these expenditures only 
19,500,000 acres of land, an area considerably smaller than one- 
half of the State of Missouri. Already approximately two-thirds 
of all of the available water in the West has been put to beneficial 
use, so that our ultimate irrigated acreage cannot reasonably add 
more than another eight or ten million acres. 

There was a time when the people of the humid area looked 
upon western irrigation as competitive to the agricultural crops 
grown in the East and Middle West. I do not believe that much 
of that sentiment now exists, because only a very few of the great 
national surplus crops are grown at all on irrigated land, and of 
those that are grown practically none is produced in sufficient 
quantities to supply the local western demand. 

Over and above what may be produced locally, the 11 Western 
States which constitute the original reclamation area, buy each 
year from the Midwest, South, and East $120,000,000 of corn, hog 
and pork products; more than $97,000,000 of cotton, cottonseed, 
and textiles; $90,000,000 of tobacco and tobacco products; nearly 
$15,000,000 of hard wheat flour and processed cereals; $189,000,000 
of automobiles and motor supplies; and scores of other com- 
modities which are grown and produced in the other sections of 
the country. A large proportion of what is grown on western 
irrigated land would have to be imported into this country were 
it not grown by irrigation. About 75 percent of our acreage goes 
into the production of winter feed for range herds; the remaining 
fourth is devoted largely to the production of citrus and other 
fruits, winter and off-season vegetables, and foodstuffs for local 
western consumption. 

The truth is that the West can never be agriculturally self- 
sufficient. We never can hope to provide more than a small frac- 
tion of the food and fiber which we consume. The West will con- 
tinue to supply the Midwest, South, and East with the products 
of our vast range lands, our mines, and forests, in exchange for 
the products of the Corn, Cotton, and Tobacco Belts, and of the 
industrial cities everywhere. 

There is one other fleld of cooperation that I would like to 
mention, and that is the accomplishment of substantial meas- 
ures of flood control through reclamation. 8 
example which can be cited is Boulder Dam, which has 
all danger from floods in the lower basin of the Colorado River. 

Since American occupation of that area, the Imperial Valley 
has twice been threatened by the diversion of the entire flood flow 
of that stream into the Salton Sea, but its farm lands and towns 
are now no longer menaced. The heavy expense of repairing the 
breaks in the Colorado River levees will never again be incurred. 
Nor will it be necessary to 
the work. The Palo Verde Valley in California, which has more 
than once been inundated, is now safe, and the same is true 
of the Yuma reclamation project. It is no longer necessary to 
include the cost of expensive levees in the plans for irrigating 


100,000 acres of land to be occupied by Indian farmers near | 


Parker, Ariz. 

The fiy in the ointment, however, is that our Mexican neighbors, 
without any cost to themselves, have likewise had the danger from 
flood damage removed from at least three-quarters of a million 
acres of land which the nationalistic government of that republic 
is proceeding to colonize under its very aggressive agrarian policy. 
This intense activity by the Mexican authorities in Baja Califor- 


nia emphasizes the importance of the prompt initiation and con- 


again go into a foreign country to do 


struction of all feasible irrigation projects in every State of the 


Colorado River Basin whether it be in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and New Mexico or in Arizona, Nevada, and California. Our Goy- 


ernment must not fail to promptly make good the declaration in | 


the Boulder Dam Act that the 
great structure are to be used for irrigation and domestic uses 
entirely within the United States. 


floodwaters impounded by that 
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The Central Valley project in California is primarily designed 
to regulate the flow of the San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers 
upon which floods have been of frequent occurrence and have 
done heavy damage. The waters which are now an ever recurring 
menace will be spread over a great interior valley for a distance 
of 400 miles north and south. A danger to thousands will be 
translated into a benefit to many more thousands of people; to 
some by making adequate their water supply for irrigation and to 
others by preventing the intrusion of sea water, the salts of 
which now threaten to destroy the fertility of a half million acres, 

The Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia, which is the Nation's 
second largest river, will also serve a high purpose in controlling 
floods and improving navigation. What is true there is likewise 
true of practically every other dam built to conserve the flood flow 
of any other stream in the arid region. As examples, the Conchos 
Dam, in New Mexico, will reduce the floods of the Arkansas River, 
and the Seminoe Dam, which is likewise under construction, will 
mitigate floods on the North Platte. 

I am fully aware that headwater reservoirs can never completely 
solve the flood-control problem on many of our larger streams and 
that levees on their lower reaches will always be required. Never- 
theless, such dams do help to some extent, and the more there are 
of them the better, particularly when they are constructed under 
a plan whereby so large a part of the cost of building them is 
reimbursed to the Federal Government either through the sale of 
hydroelectric power or by charges collected from those who irrigate 


their lands with the water which otherwise would in: the peak 
of floods. 
To summarize what I have said, it must always be bered 


that water is life in the arid and semiarid States of the West. 
Without water, we have but desert, plains, and mountains. But 
water, conserved and put to beneficial use, creates a western civi- 
lization; maintains local governments, transcontinental highways, 
and railways; opens up a national storehouse of mine and forest 
products; brings into being new wealth and a new and permanent 
domestic market. 

Private capital and initiative have developed all the irrigation 
projects which it is feasible for private enterprise to undertake; 
the remaining waters are in navigable or interstate streams, mak- 
ing their development and use clearly a Federal undertaking. The 
Federal Government can spend a half billion dollars more on 
western reclamation before it will have equaled the private in- 
vestments, totaling $800,000,000. Any Federal land and water con- 
servation and development program undertaken by this Govern- 
ment on an economical scale should anticipate approximately 
$50,000,000 per year for such purposes, 

President Franklin Roosevelt has many times evidenced his 
sound understanding and intense interest in reclamation and flood 
control. Thirty-seven years ago his predecessor, Theodore Roose- 
velt, sent this message to Congress: 

“It is as right for the National Government to make the 
streams and rivers of the arid region useful by irrigation works, 
for water storage, as to make useful rivers and harbors of the 
humid region by engineering works of another kind. 

“The reclamation and settlement of the arid lands will enrich 
every portion of our country.” 

The truth of this statement by Theodore Roosevelt is today 
recognized by all informed men. That you are recognizing its 
truth and force is evidenced by the prominence which your pro- 
gram committee has given to the subject of irrigation, and on 
behalf of the Western States I thank you and express the hope 
that in the future the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
will treat irrigation, flood control, and river and harbor improve- 
ment work as all a part of the same national program. 


Vivisection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 25 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF DR. WILLIAM HOWARD HAY, MOUNT POCONO, PA., 
ON JUNE 25, 1937, BEFORE THE MEDICAL FREEDOM SOCIETY, 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, AND ANTI-VIVISECTION SO- 
CIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ON THE QUINN- 
FRAZIER BILL TO PROHIBIT VIVISECTION OF DOGS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Dr. William Howard Hay on June 25, 1937, 
before the Medical Freedom Society, the Humane Education 
Society, and the Anti-Vivisection Society of the District of 
Columbia. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I understand that Representative Quinn and Senator FRAZIER 
have introduced another bill in this Congress to prohibit the prac- 
tice of vivisection of dogs in the District of Columbia. Now, the 
friends of vivisection as well as the enemies of vivisection under- 
stand, of course, that this is an entering wedge. If we can get 
that through in Washington, then a similar bill will be presented 
at every State legislature until we get this cursed vivisection of 
dogs obliterated as it should be. 

I don't like to discuss the cruelties of vivisection. I think you 
can all visualize those. Don't let any laboratory mislead you by 
saying these experiments are done under an anesthetic. Their own 
recital of their experiments proves that an anesthetic could not 
have been used in most of the cases, because they are of such a 
nature that the animal has to be under observation in a mutilated 
condition for sometimes weeks until it dies. It can’t live under the 
anesthetic. That is a matter of a very few minutes. 

Aside from the horrible cruelties that the thing entails, I have 
not been able to discover in 30 years of search 
one thing of practical utility that has been adduced in all this 
time from vivisection. To be sure, we have learned much of the 
Processes of the animal, but after we have learned the utmost of 
the animal's processes we still have only the processes of the 
animal. We are not sure they are very closely related to those of 
the human, But if they paralleled the human reactions exactly, 
what has this led to in the way of curative treatment? Our 
results are exactly zero, and always will be. 

I can hear somebody objecting to insulin. They say, Hasn't 
insulin benefited diabetes?” Why, of course; of course, it has, but 
has it prolonged the life of the diabetic? As Al Smith says, let us 
look at the record. Diabetes has been on a percentage increase 
ever since we knew what diabetes is. That that rate of increase 
has been maintained in exactly the same ratio since we introduced 
insulin as before. We have not prolonged the life of the diabetic. 
We have allowed him to carry on in a little better flesh, a little 
better strength, but acidosis or starvation gets him in the end 
Just as surely, and at about the time he would have died otherwise. 
This must necessarily be true or we would show a decline in mor- 
tality in diabetes, and we do not. There is a percentage increase 
every year. 

Of course, we have those occasional cases that die from insulin 
shock or hyperglycomia. We have overinsulized the patient, and 
he goes out through quick collapse. If we get busy, open a vein, 
and introduce glucose or pour some juice into him quickly, 
sometimes we can get him out of that shock and sometimes we 
can't. So we have those occasional accidents that have swelled 
our total mortality statistics by a little. 

I cannot think of one thing of practical utility that has evolved 
from all of our years of crucifixion of 500,000 dogs a year. If it is 
a cruel practice, and if there is nothing but inutility behind it, 
if it can’t show anything of real importance looking toward the 
improvement in health or the lengthening of life, then in Heaven's 
name why do we maintain it? I suppose it is safe to say that not 
1 percent of the vivisection that is done today would be classed 
as useful research. It is admitted that 90 percent of it is for 
demonstration only—demonstration to medical students. It is 
impressive but not very instructive. When going through lectures 
many, Many years ago we paid very little attention to the work of 
the physiological laboratory; it was of academic interest, but we 
didn’t attend it very regularly. We saw the dogs crucified without 
anesthetics. It wasn’t pleasant, and the result was nothing that 
left a good impression behind or left any useful information 
whatever. 

I just want to tell you of one experiment that seems to me one 
of the most cruel things I ever heard of. A dog’s side was opened 
and the heart was pulled out into the wound where it could be 
manipulated. A clamp was put on the coronary artery so that 
when they pulled a wire they shut off the circulation in the artery. 
The dog couldn't tell there was pain there, but he cried. That 
is evidence that he was in great pain. Every time they would pull 
the string and shut off the blood the dog would cry. What did 
that prove? It proved just what we have always known, that there 
is a type of angina that is caused by interference with the coronary 
circulation. We knew it before. What did that teach? Post- À 
mortem showed us in death from angina we usually found an 
embolized artery was plugged with a clot; it dilated 

tured—angina. 


rapidly and usually rupi 

Now, from all this experimenting, from this intimate study of 
the mechanism of angina, what has developed? Can we do any- 
thing for angina today that they couldn’t do when Noah was a 
small boy? If there is anything done for it, I don’t know it. We 
use the nitrates to give relief from the pain; we dilate the arteries 
and it eases up the tension, and there is a little less pain for an 
hour or two, and then we do it over again. That doesn’t cure 
anything. In the back of our heads all the time is that death 
certificate. We know here is a case of angina; we don't know why 
he had it; we may know it is an embolism but we don’t know why 
the embolism occurred. We don't know what to do to prevent 
another embolism and we can’t do anything to clear up this one, 
sọ we wait with very dismal forebodings for the next attack. 

That is not very constructive treatment, and since we mutilated 
these dogs we haven't been able to do any more to relieve angina 
than before. That is merely an illustration of what research leads 
us to through vivisection, That is only one illustration. Vivisec- 
tion has been entirely impractical as far as any benefit to the 
human race is concerned. 
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There is a great hue and cry every time a bill is presented asking 
for the abolishment or even a marked restriction of the cruelties of 
vivisection. The vivisectors want a free hand; they want to be able 
to decide what manner of experiment they perform and be their 
own judges as to whether an anesthetic shall be used or not, and 
they want the snooping public completely excluded from their 
laboratories. They have that. They have the permission to do 
certain experiments. They presume to do many others for which 
they were not granted permission, and they are rather naive, I 
think, when they recite at great length many other experiments 
that they were not supposed to have performed, but there is their 
record in black and white. 

The result of that is that when a bill is introduced asking for 
the abolishment of vivisection, the most eminent men in medicine 
are rounded up and hurled into that committee meeting to re- 
cite the wonderful achievements of research. I wish I knew what 
they were. I have never seen them, and I believe I have been a 
rather close student of research. 

A few years ago when a bill was offered to Congress—I don't re- 
member its number or its name but it was for the abolishment 
of vivisection in the District—it had great difficulty getting through 
the House committee. The friends became rather impatient and 
they presented an identical bill before the Senate. This was heard 
in full committee. I had appeared at the rehearing before the con- 
gressional committee but there was nobody there to give me any 
argument. This was a hearing of the proponents. The opponents 
were heard later. I felt that I was wasting time. When they asked 
me to go down for the hearing before the Senate committee I 
telegraphed back: “I have hitherto wasted time. Have the heads 
of the three laboratories of Washington present or I won't go 
down.” 

Well, they were present and their personnel with them. They 
packed the committee room. There I had them on the other side 
of the table. Senator Capper was presiding. I asked permission 
to allow these men to stop me and heckle me and demand proof 
of everything that I said, and I promised that the proof would be 
forthcoming. I told the truth without gloves and there wasn’t 
one of these men that peeped. If I had said anything that he 
could have challenged, wouldn’t he have been on his feet 
instantly? 

Unfortunately the Senate rose before that bill was reported. It 
didn’t even reach consideration in the committee, but the House 
bill was reported out favorably, but it never will be heard on the 
floor; it never will be discussed. It is always blocked whenever any- 
one proposes to bring it up and it always will be. There is a power- 
ful medical lobby that looks after that. They don’t want the facts 
of vivisection to get before the public. They will not discuss them 
in public. 

i bare appeared several times before in public addresses on this 
subject,-and at each one of these it was advertised as a debate 
between some member of the county society or the academy of 
medicine of the city and myself. I always knew it would not be a 
debate, and it never was. Always every man invited to present the 
other side had a perfectly good alibi. He never came, They don’t 
dare debate the subject before the public. 

I just want to say before closing that if any of you have any 
influence with any of our Congressmen or Senators, for Heaven’s 
sake approach them on Representative QUINN’S and Senator Frazter’s 
bill, and please write to the District of Columbia Committees of the 
House of Representatives and Senate, respectively, appealing for an 
early favorable report on the bill. I think when we have secured a 
little more light, when we can look back from an eminence of maybe 
25 years more on our present misunderstanding, we will be able to 
call this the dark ages as regards vivisection. [Applause.] 


That $1,000,000,000 Yearly Raid on United States 
Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES G. BINDERUP 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1938 


Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, I am continuing my re- 
marks from page 801, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, of January 19, 
referring to H. R. 8585, a bill for Government monetary 
control. 

In these busy days of Congress when the appropriation 
bills are once more confronting us in a nation that appar- 
ently seems unable to meet its obligations to its people, 
regardless of the fact that it has almost unlimited credit 
and unlimited natural resources, much is being said about 
balancing the Budget, and I think this would be a very 
proper thing todo. But there is only one way it can be done. 

Balance the budget of Tom, Dick, and Harry first, and 


then automatically the Budget of Uncle Sam will balance, 
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but it is an impossibility to balance the Budget of our Nation 

until we have first balanced the budget of our people. Pros- 

1 must come from the bottom. It never comes from the 
op. 

So I wish to submit herewith a few figures calling attention 
once more to that unfair and unreasonable raid upon the 
United States Treasury of approximately $1,000,000,000 a 
year, wherefor the Government receives nothing, and has 
never received anything, except fountain-pen money, created 
by the banks. In other words, Uncle Sam is exchanging his 
credit for the credits of the banks as a basis of money issue 
and is paying a billion dollars a year boot in exchange. If 
we eliminate this unreasonable item of a billion dollars a 
year interest on the public debt—and, by the way, this alone 
in 1 year will balance the Budget—by applying it now to 
other items as contained in the President’s Budget message— 
for instance, taking all the items of public works, as follows: 
Yor: public” high ways. ccs eee ae 8 $140, 000, 000 

41 000 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Reclamation_-_-------.----_____- 


619. 500, 000 


This total of all items for public works is $356,500,000 less 
than interest on Federal public debt. 

Let us consider a general synopsis of this unreasonable 
yearly billion-dollar raid on the Treasury of the United States 
as interest on banker-created money. 

If Uncle Sam made use of his constitutional privilege of 
creating his own money as a circulating medium of exchange 
for commodities and services, in place of allowing the banks 
to issue our money by means of a fountain pen—mere fig- 
ures on the book—we could pay as accumulated the entire 
expense of all our public works, so important to our people 
for the development of our natural resources, and have left 
over the sum of $356,500,000, or enough to rehabilitate 44,563 
farms every year, even at the maximum cost of $8,000 apiece 
to each farmer. In Nebraska this would buy a farm of the 
best soil, supplied with pump or gravity irrigation, and as- 
sure a yearly income in bushels or tons sufficient to amply 
support any family, provided, of course, we also assure the 
farmer a parity price for his products—cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit. And added to this, these farmers 
would pay into a revolving fund on the basis of 142-percent 
interest and 1% -percent yearly payments on principal the 
sum of $10,695,000 yearly, or enough to buy an additional 
1,340 farms each year, thus rehabilitating the Nation’s best 
and greatest farmers, who have lost their farms through no 
fault of their own but only for the reason their great Goy- 
ernment fumbled and allowed a criminally defective mone- 
tary system to freeze out their equities and reduce their 
products to a point below the cost of production. 

H. R. 8585, the bill introduced for monetary control by the 
Government, provides an abundant plan in this connection, 
under which we will rehabilitate farmers on their own farms 
once more to the extent of 125,000 yearly, who will pay back 
into a revolving fund at the rate of 144-percent interest and 
144-percent payment on principal of $30,000,000 yearly, or 
enough to buy 3,750 additional $8,000 farms; and as the 
payments are made yearly more and more farms can be 
bought until the ceiling of 1926 price level has been reached 
and consuming and purchasing power has been established 
for the farmers that will enable the factories to run with 
full employment and a decent standard of living. 

We reduce the budget for public highways to 50 percent of 
the amount for 1938, or by $140,000,000—highways which 
mean so much to all the people of our Nation and the con- 
struction of which means employment for hundreds of thou- 
sands of our people. We reduce the budget for the Ten- 


nessee Valley Authority by more than 10 percent, a work that 
is the means of our people saving millions of dollars in re- 
duced electrical rates and that is furnishing labor to thou- 
sands of people. We reduce the budget by about 15 percent 
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for reclamation, that means the saving of millions of acres 
of our most wonderful soil, that means for prosperity to thou- 
sands of our farmers and the rebuilding of thousands of farm 
homes. We reduce the budget for river and harbor im- 
provement by more than 25 percent, which is of such vital 
interest to our commerce. We reduce the budget for flood 
control by more than 10 percent, this when each year hun- 
dreds of people lose their lives, millions of dollars worth of 
property are destroyed, and thousands of acres of fine land 
destroyed. We reduce the budget for public buildings by 
more than 30 percent, which, while not so important, yet 
furnishes work for thousands of workers, which means 
much in these days when so many of our people are 
unemployed. 

We reduce the budget for grants to public bodies, and so 
forth, by more than 15 percent, this which has made pos- 
sible the development of projects all over the Nation, that 
have made wonderful progress toward flood control, the re- 
claiming of thousands of acres of our best lands through 
irrigation, the development of cheap electric energy for mil- 
lions of our people, added greatly to the welfare of our schools 
and the social welfare of our people in all parts of our 
country. 

We reduce the budget for all the above public activities, 
which mean for the security, the happiness, the welfare, and 
the prosperity of millions of our American citizens, while at 
the same time we tax our people some $356,000,000, or 30 per- 
cent more than the entire budget for these purposes, simply 
for the privilege of using our—the Nation’s own—credit. 

The greatest instrument of monopoly is the power granted 
to banks to create the Nation’s money with a fountain pen. 


Anniversary of the Birth of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1938 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, February 27, 1938, marks the 
one hundred and thirty-first anniversary of the birth of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, a poet whose masterly con- 
tributions have brought pleasure and happiness down through 
the years to millions of people all over the world. 

Although the citizens of Maine in general and the residents 
of the city of Portland in particular are most proud and 
happy that the birthplace and residence of this great bard 
are preserved in our city, nevertheless we fully appreciate 
that his memory and writings belong to the world. There- 
fore, under permission to extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
insert a proclamation recently issued by the City Council of 
Portland, Maine, with reference to the activities to be carried 
on in commemoration of the one hundred and thirty-first 
anniversary of the birth of Longfellow: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas February 27, 1937, the one hundred and thirtieth 
birthday of the world’s best loved poet, was observed in his native 
city of Portland, Maine, by the International Longfellow Society 
with a Nation-wide broadcast, participated in by a number of 
distinguished citizens of this city and State, reaching many mil- 
lions of people throughout North America and beyond; and 

Whereas our great poet, one of the world’s greatest and most 


beneficent life and work is one of the most perfect examples of 
noble living, of loving and helpful service in all human history; 
and 

Whereas the one hundred and thirty-first anniversary falls on 
Sunday, February 27, 1938, now therefore, all lovers of Longfellow 
are invited to attend the Longfellow Day celebration at Portland 
City Hall, Sunday, February 27, 1938, at 3 o'clock p. m.; 
lovers of Longfellow everywhere are urged to observe this an 
succeeding Longfellow Day in such manner as may suit 
inclination and convenience. 


and 
each 
their 


Epwarp G 
Chairman, Portland City Sounoik i 1938. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is also fitting and appropriate in this con- 
nection that I insert in the Recorp the following detailed 
program which was broadcast February 27, 1937, over the 
entire Nation in commemoration of the one hundred and 
thirtieth birthday anniversary of the poet Longfellow: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
Footprints, that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

, shall take heart again. 


—Longfellow. 


The one hundred and thirtieth birthday anniversary of the 
poet Longfellow was observed by a great national celebration, 
beginning early in the day at the house where he was born, 
corner of Fore and Hancock Streets, Portland, Maine, and 
continued into the evening, with participation of various 
organizations presenting notable programs. 

One full hour of N. B. C. coast-to-coast national broadcast 
was the outstanding feature of the day. A full half hour 
from the N. B. C. studios in New York and a second half 
hour from WCSH in Portland, Maine, reaching the entire 
red network of the National Broadcasting Co. 

Continuity by Linwood T. Pitman, manager, WCSH, as 
follows: 


From the native city of the poet Longfellow, greetings. 

Credit for initiating this Longfellow anniversary broadcast be- 
longs to the first speaker we are to hear. The privilege of this 
opening address belongs to Dr. Arthur Charles Jackson, president: 
of the International Longfellow Society. I am glad to introduce 
Dr. Jackson. 

“No nobler or better loved man has ever walked this earth dur- 
ing the past 1,000 years than the poet Longfellow, the one hun- 
dred and thirtieth anniversary of whose birth we are today cele-. 
brating in his native city of Portland, Maine. 

“Many of the most distinguished men and women of city, State, 
and Nation are today voicing their appreciation and affection for 
the world’s best-loved poet. 

to this N. B. C. 


“To the millions of young and old now listening 
International Longfellow Society extends 


national broadcast, the 
its greetings and felicitations. 

“For more than a quarter of a century this organization has 
been active in this and other lands, holding high the name and 
fame of Longfellow. One hundred presidents of colleges and Gov- 
ernors of States and more than a thousand women’s clubs are 
members of it. 

“In commemoration of this great occasion the first 1,000,000, 
school children, teachers, and officials whose names are received, 
from this or foreign countries will be made honorary members of 
F Longfellow Society without fees or dues of any 

The tribute of the people of Maine was expressed officially by 
Governor Barrows. A Governor of another day, a native of Port- 
land, and one of the Pine Tree State’s ou men, the 
Honorable Percival P. Baxter, was unavoidably absent, but his 
written tribute to Longfellow was read by Dr. Jackson, as follows: 

“The State of Maine’s s greatest gift to the world is the poet Long- 
fellow. Poetry is the noblest, the most enduring form of human 
expression. It outranks painting, sculpture, music, architecture, 
and prose. From the earliest times poets have been loved and 
honored beyond all other humans. They have held high the 
torch of culture and of the spirit, leading their fellow men out 
of the darkness into the paths of light. 

“As a small boy I well remember the seventy-fifth anniversary 
celebration of Longfellow’s birthday here in Portland, Maine. My 
late father was one of the sponsors and delivered a commemora- 
tive address. Longfellow himself was very feeble at the time and 
was unable to be present. Messages in from the great and 
the humble—poets cater to none, they belong to all. An impres- 
sive tribute was paid to America’s greatest and most beloved poet, 
and those who were privileged to be present will remember the 
evening of February 27, 1882. Twenty-five days later, on March 
24, the curtain that separates this world of ours from that beyond 
was drawn aside and his noble spirit entered into life everlasting. 

Men may come and men may go, but Longfellow lives on 
forever.’ ” 


Musical selections were furnished by the First Radio Parish 
Church of America’s famous quartet, and introduced by the 
minister, Rev. Howard O. Hough. 

The half-hour Portland program originated in the studios 
of WCSH in Portland, Maine, and included addresses by 
Dr. Arthur Charles Jackson, president of the International 
Longfellow Society; Hon. Lewis O. Barrows, Governor of 
Maine; ex-Gox. Percival P. Baxter; Prof. Wilmot B. Mitchell, 
of Bowdoin College; Rev. Franklin Paul Cole, minister, 
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Williston Church, birthplace of International Christian 
Endeavor; Henry F. Merrill, president of the port of Port- 
land; Rev. Howard O. Hough, minister of the First Parish 
Radio Church of America; and Linwood T. Pitman, repre- 
senting WCSH and the National Broadcasting Co. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the record of these anniversary 
celebrations may be balanced by the poetic touch of this 
great personality I am pleased to insert one of his great 
works, the poem entitled “My Lost Youth”: 


MY LOST YOUTH 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
“A boy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
“A boy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and ‘saying still: 
“A boy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill: 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 
“A boy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o'er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering's Woods: 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the gleams and glooms that date 
Across the schoolboy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 


Are sighing and w. still: 


“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts* 
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And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Millions for Defense But Not One Cent for 
Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES G. BINDERUP 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1938 
On the bill H. R. 8993, Navy appropriation bill 


Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, lest the import of my re- 
marks be misunderstood, let me say at the beginning that 
I am in favor of appropriating millions of dollars if need 
be for our national defense, but that I am unwilling to ap- 
propriate one cent for armaments if there is any thought of 
their use for a war of aggression, or if it is with the thought 
that we are to enter into an armament race with other na- 
tions of the world. 

If, as it is contended and as I believe and hope is true, 
these appropriations are for providing improved and ade- 
quate national defense, then I believe our consideration 
should be directed as to where and how this money can be 
spent to the better advantage. What is it that America 
needs most in perfecting her national defense? Is it the 
addition of a few great battleships, which cost $74,000,000 
each to construct and which, with our modern science and 
inventive genius, may be obsolete before they have become 
fully tested by actual practice maneuvers, or would it not be 
better to expend so much of this money as may be necessary 
to improve our coast defense, through additional air bases, 
more and better defense planes and bombers? What is caus- 
ing the great destruction of life and property in China and 
in Spain, as well as in all other countries that have engaged 
in warfare in recent years? Do we not read in our news- 
papers from day to day, that it was an air raid over this city, 
or that which killed hundreds of people, destroyed millions 
of dollars of property, laid waste to homes, transportation 
lines, and so forth. What was it that recently aroused our 
people and our Government but the bombing of the Panay 
from the air and the air raids on the American sections of 
Chinese cities. 

It seems to me that we would accomplish more for na- 
tional defense by perfecting our air defense and by provid- 
ing for more and better cruisers, destroyers, and submarines 
than to expend this great amount on expensive slow moving 
battleships, sometimes referred to as huge moving palaces, 
which at best, as I have said, are out of date and entirely 
inadequate. Our people do not want war, they are opposed 
to ever again sending our boys to foreign shores to engage 
in the battles of other nations, but they are ready to go as 
far as may be necessary in the spending of money or in 
making other sacrifices, as to adequately protect their coun- 
try against invasion by a foreign foe. 

Strange as it may seem about the time that appropri- 
ations for the Army and Navy, for increased armaments, 
are to come before the Congress for consideration, there 
seems to be a wave of fear of attack from some mysterious 
foreign power, turned loose upon the Congress and the people, 
Strange too that when measures are before us, having for 
their purpose the providing work for our unemployed, for 
those millions of our population who are ill-fed, ill-housed, 
and ill-clothed, largely through no fault of their own, meas- 
ures which have for their purpose the conservation and de- 
velopment of our natural resources in the interests of all 
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our people, measures which would help restore homes and 
farms to that great portion of our population who lost their 
equity in these farms and homes, through no fault of their 
own but because of the unfair and unjust economic program 
that our Government, our Congress, allowed to grow up in 
this country, an economic program dictated and dominated 
by a few large financial and industrial giants who have 
virtually become financial and industrial racketeers, their 
chief weapon of whom, and one that we voluntarily gave 
them, has been the control of our monetary system, the 
power to issue and regulate the value of our money, I say, 
strange that when measures to correct this unfair and unjust 
economic program and to bring some redress to our people 
are before Congress we are confronted with the cry of econ- 
omy from all sides, indeed the cry of economy is made to 
obscure most all other proposals, and yet when we have a 
bill before us such as this that appropriates a half billion 
dollars we have heard very little about economy, even from 
those who have engaged in daily battle against the admin- 
istration, using economy as their chief weapon. 

I repeat that I am in favor of adequate national defense, 
just as I am in favor of some of the other measures I have 
referred to above, but I think we should practice economy 
here as well as in other measures, and I do not like to see 
the Congress or the people rushed into an armament race or 
into unnecessary large expenditures for military purposes 
because of an agitated fear of a foreign invasion which, in 
my opinion, there is no danger of now nor in anything like 
the near future. One of our greatest measures of national 
defense is a nation of home-owning, prosperous, and con- 
tented people, and I for one would rather see our efforts con- 
centrated on this phase of our national defense, with only 
such appropriation for the military as may be necessary for 
immediate requirements, which I believe should refer largely 
to our aerial defense program. In connection with the 
above I am reminded of a statement made by President 
Roosevelt in addressing a meeting of young Democrats at 
Baltimore some 2 or 3 years ago when he said in substance, 
that a man would not fight for his boarding house as he 
would for his home. And, Mr. Speaker, I am voting for 
the amendment which would eliminate the large battleships 
provided for in favor of further developing our aerial defense. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORK OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. DALY. Mr. Speaker, last spring I placed before the 
Congress a résumé of the trade agreements entered into 
between the United States and foreign countries since March 
4, 1933, up to that date. 

I now desire to amplify the remarks I then made and 
place before the Congress and the country a brief summary 
of the agreements made with foreign countries by the Hon- 
orable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, or are now in con- 
templation, since my last remarks upon the subject. In so 
doing I but briefly refer to the magnificent work that has 
been and is now being done by the Department of State. 

These agreements have not only increased and expanded 
our foreign trade to the great benefit of the business of the 
United States and go a long way to the establishment of 
friendly relations with foreign countries but have done much 
to maintain the peace of the world to the continuance of 
which our distinguished and efficient Secretary of State, the 
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Honorable Cordell Hull, has devoted himself so sedulously ' 
and effectively. 
TRADE AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED TO DATE 


Trade agreements have been concluded with 16 countries Cuba, 
Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, Brazil, Canada, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Honduras, Colombia, France, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Finland, , 
Costa Rica, and El Salvador. One ent, that with Cuba, be- 
came effective during 1934, 3 during 1935, 10 during 1936, and the 
remaining 2 during 1937. By the end of 1936, therefore, the pro- 
gram was fairly well under way and a healthy beginning had been 
made toward the reciprocal reduction of some of the excessive re- 
strictions which in recent years have hampered trade between the 
United States and foreign countries. ' 

The list of countries with which agreements have been negoti- | 
ated includes some of the major commercial countries of the world. 
It includes Canada, our second-best customer; and it includes | 
countries which are among our chief sources of industrial raw 
materials and tropical foodstuffs. Our trade in 1936 with the 16 
trade-agreement countries constituted almost 40 percent of our 
total foreign trade. In 1929 the value of our trade with these | 
countries ted three and six-tenths billion dollars; by 1933, 
the year before the Trade Agreements Act went into effect, this 
trade had dropped to one and one-tenth billion dollars. Although 
the agreements concluded do not cover all the items included in , 
our foreign trade with the countries in question, the reciprocal 
reduction of many of the barriers to trade should help to restore 
our formerly prosperous commerce with these countries. 


ADDITIONAL TRADE AGREEMENTS CONTEMPLATED 


Formal announcement has been made of intention to negotiate | 
trade agreements with Ecuador and Czechoslovakia, and preliminary | 
announcements have been made that negotiations are contem- 
plated with Venezuela, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. The 
United Kingdom is the largest foreign market of the United States. 
Our trade with these five countries amounted in 1936 to 15.1 per- 
cent of our total foreign trade. In 1929 the value of our trade 
with these countries ted one and three-tenths billion dol- 
lars; by 1933 it had decreased to four and seven-tenths million 
dollars. Our trade in 1936 with the 16 countries with which agree- 
ments have been concluded, together with the 5 countries with 
regard to which announcements have been made, constituted 54.7 
percent of our total foreign trade. : 

CONCESSIONS OBTAINED BY THE UNITED STATES 


Concessions obtained on agricultural and industrial products 
affect many hundreds of commodities which enter into our export 
trade. In addition, due to the principle of equal treatment em- 
bodied in the general provisions of the trade agreements, we have 
secured nondiscriminatory application to American trade of re- 
maining restrictions and have also secured the assurance of any 
benefits which may in the future be extended to other countries. 

Agricultural products: Tariff and tax reductions and liberaliza- 
tion of import quotas have been obtained with respect to agricul- 
tural commodities that comprised nearly a third of our 1929 agri- 
cultural exports to trade-agreement countries. In addition, these’ 
countries have bound on their free lists or at existing favorable | 
rates agricultural products which accounted for almost another 
third of our farm exports to them. 

Literally hundreds of concessions in one form or another have 
been granted to us for our farm products in contrast to the rela- 
tively few and limited concessions granted by us in favor of for- 
eign agricultural products. Some of the concessions received by 
the United States are described below. 

Canada made reductions ranging from 12 to 65 percent on 
fresh meats, bacon, ham, lard, cured meats, extracts, and other meat 
products; and 14 other countries have granted concessions on 
American meat or other animal products exclusive of fish. Cuba, 
which was once the third ranking outlet for American lard, re- 
duced its duty from a rate equivalent to 9.8 cents a pound to 23 
cents per pound in the first year of the agreement and agreed to a 
further gradual reduction to 1.5 cents to be reached in the third 
year. Moreover, Cuba, as provided for in the agreement, at the 
end of the second year abolished its consumption tax of 1 cent per 
pound on lard. 

Concessions of direct benefit to the American citrus-fruit indus- 
try have been obtained in 13 of the 16 agreements thus far con- 
cluded. All of the agreement countries except Brazil have granted 
concessions on dried fruits of various kinds; all except Nicaragua 
have granted concessions on some kinds of fresh fruits; and all 
have granted concessions on various canned fruits. 

Fifteen of the agreements secure duty reductions, or guarantee 
not to increase present duties, on fresh, canned, or dried vege- 
tables; in some cases all duties were removed and certain 
vegetables placed on the free list. Canada, in particular, has 
given this country far-reaching concessions on vegetables. The 
duty was removed entirely from sweetpotatoes, eggplants, and 
artichokes; the basic ad valorem rate on most other fresh vege- 
tables was reduced by 50 percent; and valuable concessions were 
obtained in regard to the minimum specific duties and increased 
valuations applicable during the season when our vegetables com- 
pete with Canadian vegetables. 

Canada, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Guatemala, and El Sal- 
vador have granted concessions on wheat; Canada, Cuba, the Neth- 
erlands and four Central American countries have given conces- 
sions on wheat flour. The United States has received substantial 
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concessions from Haiti on butter, cheese, and prepared milk prod- 
ucts and from Brazil, Honduras, Colombia, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
and Costa Rica on prepared-milk products. Six countries have 
agreed to continue their present favorable treatment of imports 
of American raw cotton, and two countries have granted conces- 
sions on cottonseed cake and oil. Concessions of direct benefit to 
American tobacco growers, and manufacturers have been obtained 
eight agreements. 
e products: Concessions obtained on behalf of 
American nonagricultural products are also numerous and cover 
a wide range of manufactures and semimanufactures. Among im- 
portant groups of commodities thus benefited are iron and steel 
ufactures, automotive products, electrical apparatus, in- 
dustrial, agricultural and business machinery, rubber products, 
paints and allied products, hides and leather products, textiles, 
and various American specialty products. 

An extensive range of concessions has been obtained on the 
products of steel rolling mills and steel fabricating plants, notably 
in the C Cuban, and French agreements. Concessions of 
direct benefit to the American copper industry have been secured 
in 7 of the 16 agreements concluded. In all of the agreements, 
except those with Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and El Salvador, conces- 
sions have been obtained on motor vehicles, engines, and parts for 
assembly or replacement. Concessions on standard and specialized 
machine equipment and tools have been obtained in all but two 
of the agreements thus far concluded. 

The rubber-tire industry benefits not only from the easing of 
foreign restrictions on motor vehicles but also from direct con- 
cessions on rubber tires or inner tubes in every agreement except 
those with Belgium and Costa Rica, Various other rubber manu- 
facturers, such as boots and shoes, belting and hose, are given 
favorable treatment in 11 agreements. In nine agreements there 
are concessions on paints, varnishes, enamels, and lacquers. All 
16 agreements contain concessions on leather and leather prod- 
ucts. Six agreements secure benefits of various types in the field 
of rayon and other synthetic textiles. Five contain concessions on 
cotton yarn, and 10 on various cotton textile manufacturers. 
Ten agreements directly benefit manufactures of drugs and 


cosmetics. 
CONCESSIONS GRANTED BY THE UNITED STATES 


inciple of tariff reciprocity necessarily involves the grant- 

5 888 as well as the gaining of concessions. In return, 
therefore, for the concessions obtained from foreign countries on 
American agricultural and industrial items the United States has 
granted reductions in certain of its own import duties. 

Imports may be roughly classified as competitive and noncom- 

titive. The latter class consists of such commodities as coffee, 
1 rubber, silk, tin, cacao beans, and bananas, Competitive im- 

consist of products supplied partly by domestic and partly by 
oreign producers. In the case of commodities like sugar, olive 
oil, and manganese the major portion consumed is imported; in 
the case of other commodities, such as dairy products, potatoes, 
and corn, imports are ordinarily negligible and enter in increased 
quantities only when abnormal conditions reduce domestic sup- 
plies. Generally speaking, noncompetitive imports are admitted 
free, while competitive imports are taxed by the imposition of 
duties r: g from moderate rates to those which are almost 
prohibitive. 85 
negotiation of trade agreements with countries supplying 
1 with noncompetitive raw materials and foodstuffs, the 
principal concession the United States is able to offer is to agree 
not to remove such noncompetitive articles from its free list. The 
“pinding” of products on our free list is of considerable value to 
foreign export countries in stabilizing their markets, even though 
it does not involve any changes in our tariff schedules. 55 

Reductions in our tariff rates, as well as “bindings,” either on 
the free list or at existent rates of duty, are granted only after 
detailed study and weighing of the probable effects upon domestic 

ucers and the probable benefits to consumers. Proportionately, 

e major number of concessions granted by the United States 
have been on industrial items. Concessions on agricultural items 
have been relatively few both as compared to concessions granted 
by the United States on nonagricultural imports and as compared 
to concessions obtained from foreign countries on behalf of Amer- 
ican agricultural products. 

Agricultural products: The concessions granted to the Latin 
American countries (except Cuba) are almost entirely bindings 
of the present free rates on noncompetitive products. In the 
Cuban (preferential) agreement the most important single con- 
cession applies to sugar, which in 1929 constituted four-fifths of 
the value of our imports from that country. Other concessions 
apply to special types of tobacco, pineapples, and certain fruits and 
vegetables in off-season months, In the Brazilian agreement we 
granted moderate concessions on Brazil nuts and castor beans. 

In the mt with the Netherlands concessions are granted 
on flower bulbs, vegetable seeds, pearl barley, cocoa, and chocolate. 
In the French agreement we granted concessions on maraschino 
cherries, canned mushrooms, and vanilla beans. In the Belgium 
agreement we granted concessions on flax, preserved peas, endives, 
and chicory. No concessions on agricultural products were granted 
by the Swedish ent. Moderate reductions were granted to 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and France in the import duties on 
their national cheese specialties. 

In the Canadian agreement we granted concessions on some score 
of Canadian agricultural commodities. Some 125 concessions on 
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American agricultural products were given us by Canada. The 
concessions granted Canada on horses, cows for dairy purposes, 
hay, hulled oats, and turnips for feed, grass, and forage crop seeds 
apply to products of which farmers themselves are the principal 
buyers. The opportunity to import such products at reduced 
rates of duty when domestic prices are abnormally high is dis- 
tinctly to the advantage of the majority of American farmers. 
Reductions in duty made on live cattle are carefully restricted to 
a maximum quantity equivalent to less than 1 percent of domestic 
production. A reduction in the duty on cream is limited to a 
quantity equivalent to approximately one-tenth of 1 percent of 
our annual domestic production of milk. A reduction made in 
the duty on potatoes applies only to certified seed potatoes and is 
limited to a maximum of 750,000 bushels, a quantity equivalent 
to 5.5 percent of our average domestic production of seed pota- 
toes between 1930 and 1935. Concessions granted on certain other 
agricultural products such as live and dressed poultry, Cheddar 
cheese, frozen blueberries, and maple sugar are very moderate 
and still leave the products in question protected by substantial 
import duties. 

Nonagricultural products: In the Belgian agreement, concessions 
granted by the United States include certain classes of iron and 
steel, plate glass, cement, shotguns, hand-made laces, and flavoring 
extracts. In the Swedish agreement duties were lowered on cer- 
tain types of high-grade iron and steel, ball and roller bearings, 
cutlery and tools, safety matches, and granite. In the Swiss agree- 
ment we granted concessions on watch movements, coal-tar dyes, 
certain laces and embroideries, and on certain types of scientific 
instruments. In the French agreement we granted concessions 
on such distinctive French products as wines and liquors, perfumes 
and cosmetics, silk fabrics and laces, jewelry, gloves, and corsets, 
To Brazil the United States granted a reduction on manganese 
ore, In the Canadian agreement concessions were granted on 
softwood lumber, pulp board, whisky, patent and harness leather, 
and acetic acid. 


SOME SPECIFIC INCREASES IN EXPORTS 


Many encouraging increases in export trade have occurred in 
items on which concessions have been obtained. Some of these 
instances are given below. (The data given in this section of the 
report are for only those products on which lowerings of the for- 
eign country’s import restrictions have been obtained in the agree- 
ment with that country.) It should, of course, be borne in mind 
that a large number of factors other than tariffs and like trade 
restrictions determine the general trade of a country or its trade 
in specific commodities. When such other factors are unfayor- 
able, the only result of a concession may be to offset somewhat 
such adverse factors and to make the decrease in exports to a 
given country less than it might otherwise have been. 

Agricultural products: Representative instances of gains in ex- 
ports of American agricultural products on which concessions have 
been obtained are listed below. During 1936, the first year during 
which the agreement with Canada was in effect, Canadian imports 
of fresh fruit from the United States totaled $6,672,000, as com- 
pared with $5,095,000 in 1935. American dried-fruit and canned- 
fruit imports into Canada increased by $93,000 and $52,000, re- 
spectively, during the same period. Preliminary-analysis data for 
the first 6 months of 1937 indicates a further 20-percent increase 
in these fruit imports. In 1936, the first full calendar year after 
the agreements went into effect, Belgian imports of American fresh 
pears were $196,000 greater than during 1934, while Swedish im- 
ports of canned fruit during the same time rose by $61,000. Prunes 
and raisins imported into France from the United States showed 
a gain of almost $500,000 in the first year of the agreement with 
that country. 

Imports into Canada from the United States of fresh vegetables 
affected by the agreement were almost $1,000,000,000 greater in 
1936 than in 1935, while imports of canned vegetables and vege- 
table preparations increased by $47,000. For the first 6 months of 
1937 an additional increase of 21 percent in vegetable imports 
from the United States is indicated by the preliminary data. Dur- 
ing the second year of the agreement with Cuba exports to that 
country of white potatoes, onions, and dried beans totaled $1,048,- 
000, as compared with $340,000 during the 12 months preceding the 
agreement. Exports of certain canned vegetables to Cuba in- 
creased by 250 percent. 

Despite the droughts of 1934 and 1936, which seriously cur- 
tailed the exportable surplus of various pork products, shipments 
of such products expanded in a number of instances following the 
going into effect of concessions obtained from certain foreign 
countries. In the case of Canada, American bacon, ham, shoulders, 
and other cured pork imports in 1936 were double those of 1935, 
while pork barreled in brine or dry-salted increased by over 
$200,000. Canadian imports of lard and lard compound increased 
by 170,000 pounds in the same year. Our exports to Cuba of hams, 
shoulders, bacon, and lard during the second year of trade under 
the agreement, as compared to the previous year, more than 
doubled, increasing by nearly $2,000,000. With more normal do- 
mestic supplies of these products, it may be expected that even 
greater increases in exports will take place. 

Exports of wheat flour to Cuba in the second year of the agree- 
ment were valued at $5,000,000, as compared with $3,600,000 in 
the 12 months prior to the agreement. Netherland imports of 
wheat increased from $1,275,000 in the preagreement year to 
$1,668,000 in the first year under the agreement, while Nether- 
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land wheat-flour imports from the United States rose from 
$484,000 to $1,641,000. Total imports into Canada from the United 
States of grains and preparations upon which that country 
granted duty reductions increased by almost $300,000 in 1936 over 
1935. 


Nonagricultural products: During 1936 Canadian imports from 
the United States of agreement nonagricultural products in- 
creased by more than $31,000,000 over 1935. This trade increase 
was distributed widely among many classes of American products 
but was especially significant for cotton piece goods, wearing ap- 
parel of cotton or rayon; various rubber products, wood furniture, 
newspapers, periodicals, and certain paper products; iron and steel 
products; automobiles and automotive products; various types of 
industrial machinery; refrigeration, sewing, and washing machines; 
electro-plated ware, electric motors, radio, and other electrical 
apparatus; and photographic films. 

For the first 6 months of 1937 gains over the same period of 
1936 may be noted in Canadian imports from the United States 
of automobiles by 142 percent, automotive parts by 31 percent, 
farm implements by 66 percent, electrical apparatus by 36 percent, 
stone products by 84 percent, and other machinery by 57 per- 
cent. (Although these statistics are calculated on the basis of 
product groups, Canada granted duty reductions on items consti- 
tuting the principal portion of each group.) In total these com- 
modities increased in value of imports from the United States by 
over $21,000,000 in the first half of 1937 as compared with the 
first half of 1936. 

In addition to the gain in shipments into Canada there has 
been a gain in shipments of American automobiles and parts to 
other agreement countries. Cuban purchases of motor vehicles 
and parts increased from $1,400,000 in the preagreement year to 
$3,300,000 in the first agreement year and to $3,700,000 in the 
second agreement year. During 1936 Belgian imports for con- 
sumption of automobile parts (unassembled automobiles) totaled 
in value $6,504,000, as compared with $2,713,000 of imports from 
the United States during 1934. During the first year of the agree- 
ment with Brazil imports of passenger automobiles from the 
United States by that country were almost $100,000 greater than 
during the preagreement year. 

the second year of the Cuban agreement, United States 
exports to that country of nonagricultural duty-reduced products 
were double, or $11,000,000 greater than exports of the same prod- 
ucts during the preagreement 12 months. This gain in exports 
included, in addition to the automotive products mentioned above, 
outstanding increases on radio apparatus and electric refrigerators; 
sugar-mill machinery; sewing machines and typewriters; struc- 
tural steel, pipes and fittings; wire and other metal products; 
certain textile yarns, fabrics, and manufactures; upper and patent 
leather; paperboards and writing paper; glass containers; ready- 
mixed paints; certain nonproprietary druggists’ preparations; ciga- 
Tettes; and toys. 

Increases in shipments from the United States into various 
other trade-agreement countries of a wide range of other non- 
agricultural products on which concessions have been obtained 
could also be listed, but such an enumeration would be too long 
for this report. In summary, however, it may be noted that in 
1936 domestic exports of nonagricultural products were 14 percent 
above those for 1935, while during the first 9 months of 1937 such 
exports increased by 47 percent over the same period of 1936. 
Although many factors, including general world recovery and 
armament production, contributed to this increase, there is a 
strong presumption that the concessions obtained in trade agree- 
ments were an important factor. 

GENERAL EFFECTS OF THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 

There are definite indications that the trade-agreements pro- 
gram is helping to promote mutually beneficial trade between the 
United States and other countries and that such trade is begin- 
ning to move more easily in response to the reductions being 
made in trade barriers and to the removal of discriminations. 
During 1935 our exports exceeded those of 1934 by $150,000,000, and 
during 1936 they increased by $170,000,000 over 1935. During the 
first 9 months of 1937 exports exceeded those of the correspond- 
ing period of 1936 by $644,000,000. While it is not possible to sepa- 
rate completely the factors contributing toward this increase, there 
is no question that a portion of it may be attributed to the trade- 
agreements program. For instance, our exports to the 14 countries 
with which agreements were in force for all or a part of 1936 


nding 
exports to other countries. Exports to these 14 trade-agreement 
countries during the first 9 months of 1937 showed an increase of 
44.5 percent over the corresponding months of 1936, in contrast 
with an increase of 33 percent in our exports to other countries. 

It is significant, moreover, not only that our exports have gained 
relatively more to the agreement countries as a group than to non- 
agreement countries, but also that imports of American products 
into the agreement countries have generally increased more than 
have imports of the products of other countries. In other words, 
the relative position of the United States in these markets has im- 
proved. Gains in trade with some of the agreement countries are 
described below. 

The trend of Cuban imports from the United States has been 
successively upward since September 1934, the effective date of the 
agreement. Cuban purchases from the United States rose from 
$32,215,000 in the preagreement 12 months (September 1933 
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through August 1934) to $52,455,000 in the first agreement year, a 
gain of 62.8 percent as compared with an increase of 42.6 percent 
in Cuban imports from all other countries. In the second year 
after the agreement, Cuban imports from the United States in- 
creased by an additional $9,891,000, or 18.9 percent, over the first 
agreement year, while Cuban imports from other countries de- 
clined by 6.4 percent. Analysis of individual American products 
exported to Cuba shows that commodities on which Cuba granted 
reductions in tariff restrictions gained by 97 percent in the first 
agreement year and by 112.9 percent in the second agreement year 
over the preagreement 12 months. 

Since January 1, 1936, the effective date of the agreement with 
Canada, imports by that country from the United States have 
progressively advanced, with the value of imports from the United 
States during any month being substantially above the figure for 
the same month in the year preceding. In total, Canadian imports 
from the United States increased from $312,000,000 in 1935 to 
$370,000,000 in 1936, a gain of 18.6 percent. Of importance is the 
fact that imports from the United States of products on which 
Canada granted duty reductions showed an increase of 30 percent 
in 1936 over 1935. In the first 9 months of 1937 a gain of 36 per- 
cent in imports from the United States was made as compared to 
the same months of 1936. Total Canadian from all coun- 
tries were 15.4 percent greater in 1936 than in 1935, and 31.5 per- 
5 in the first 9 months of 1937 than in the same period 
0 i 

Similar increases in the takings of United States products are 
pce in 2 pogan _ 3 statistics. In the 12 months 

ollowing the effective of the Belgian agreement, imports from 
the United States averaged 24.5 percent above imports during the 
preagreement year, while total Belgian imports from all coun- 
tries were only 6.5 percent greater. Netherland imports from the 
United States advanced 62 percent in the first agreement year 
over the preagreement year, as compared with an increase of 3.8 
percent in total Netherland imports from all countries. 

To the Latin American trade-agreement countries, excluding 
Cuba, United States exports in the first 9 months of 1937 totaled 
$90,000,000, as compared with the 1934-35 average of $59,000,000 
for these 9 months. 

Even without such definite statistics, however, it is evident that 
by means of the trade agreements concluded, the burdens upon a 
substantial portion of our trade with the signing countries has 
been reduced, and that this reduction of barriers cannot but 
facilitate an expansion of trade, not only between the United 
States and the contracting countries but to some extent with all 
countries which fall within the scope of most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

The increase in our foreign trade has not only increased the 
prosperity of those portions of our agriculture, industry, and labor 
directly concerned in foreign trade, but has also, because of the 
resulting increased employment and consumer purchasing power, 
been of benefit to American producers and workers generally. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CLARENCE F. LEA, OF CALIFORNIA, 
ON JANUARY 21, 1938 


Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
following address by Hon. CLARENCE F. Lea, of California, 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, over a National Broad- 
casting Co. network, January 21, 1938: 


The United States spreads 3,000 miles across the continent. It is 
the home of 130,000,000 people. This is the greatest producing and 
consuming people on earth. 

One of the most marvelous features of American economic life is 
its transportation system. It is the link between these producers 
and consumers. 

I am going to speak to you briefly about the modernization of 
our highways. We have over 3,000,000 miles of public roads in the 
United States, connecting cities, mountains, valleys, and plains. 
On these highways 28,000,000 motor vehicles carry 3 and 
commerce. Having only 6 percent of the population of the world, 
we have 70 percent of its motor vehicles. To me there is scarcely a 
more happy sight in the life of America than to see the wage 
earner and man of modest income able to take his wife, the Johns 
and Marys and the family dog, on an outing. It is a concrete 
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Uustration of what Americans can still enjoy to a degree not 
comparable in any other country. 

Unfortunately this is not all of the picture. Last year there 
were 6,500,000 motor-vehicle accidents in the United States; over 
a million people were injured; and 38,000 gave up their lives as 
victims of highway transportation. In 19 months more Ameri- 
cans perished from automobile accidents than were killed in the 
World War. 

It is incredible that our Nation should permit this appalling 
human toll to continue. Highway traffic must move with a 
greater regard for human safety. 

As we motor over this country from St-te to State, and fre- 
quently within the same State, we find a vast variety of traffic 
regulations, safety provisions, signals, speeds, and in the treat- 
ment of drainage, curves, and crowns. We can find few roads 
100 miles long that conform to uniform construction and traffic 
regulations. The very confusion of the situation multiplies the 
perils of the highway. 

The Federal Government has greatly helped our highways. It 
has contributed hundreds of millions to the States in aid of 
highway construction, yet there is a lack of proper coordination 
in our highway system. 

What should the Federal Government do to improve this situa- 
tion? We, here in Congress, are trying to answer that question. 
Congressman Drew, of Pennsylvania, is author of a bill which 
proposes to give the Interstate Commerce Commission control of 
interstate routes in traffic, with the idea of approaching these 
problems from the national standpoint. 

This bill has been referred to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. It will be the duty of this com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, to make a study of these 
problems and invite the advice and information of the best 
highway and transportation authorities in the United States. 

Under the proposed bill new interstate routes could be desig- 
nated in behalf of the Federal Government. By proper planning 
many State highways can be freed from heavy traffic, which 
would be diverted to the more modern highways. 

Important financial and engineering exponents of this modern- 
ized highway system advise highways built on lines and grades 
similar to railroads. Separated lanes of traffic are proposed in 
each direction. The hazard of oncoming traffic is thus to be 
eliminated. Surface crossings are not to be permitted; there 
are to be underpasses and overpasses at railroad and highway 
crossings; entrances and exits are to be built according to latest 
safety engineering plans; and highways in congested areas bril- 
liantly lighted at night. There would be two or more lanes of 
traffic on each side of the center division. 

Approaches to hilltops are to be graded to permit a per- 
fectly safe view of nearby traffic. The strain of driving would 
be reduced to a minimum and high speed permitted with ease 
and safety. 

The State of Pennsylvania has already embarked upon a proj- 
ect for an all-weather road of this type. The highway from 
Carlisle to Irwin pierces the Allegheny Mountains by tunnels, 
along a route originally laid out for a railroad. You who have 
motored through these mountains, over treacherous curves, may 
visualize what this new road may mean in reduced time, lesser 
strain, and freedom from accidents. A road such as this Penn- 
sylvania highway might logically become a part of that larger 
system of interstate highways extending east to west or north to 
south. Such a highway will avoid cities and towns and reach 
traffic centers by connecting links. 

When wanting to make a distant trip in a populous section, 
how would you like to step into your automobile, drive to such 
a highway, and then on to your destination 500 or more miles 
away, without a forced stop, without the peril of oncoming 
traffic, with no crossroads, and with ordinary perils eliminated? 
That sounds like a dream, but it may be nearer a reality than 
We can assume tonight. 

Better highways alone cannot provide all that greater safety 
we need. They can make highway traffic much more secure, 
they can contribute to the convenience, safety, and speed of 
transportation. 

Three thousand five hundred persons killed on our highways 
in a single month! That is human sacrifice, as useless as the 
ravages of war, and more preventable. Our committee proposes 
to consider not only this problem of better highways but the 
related problems that affect safety. 
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Last year over 27,000,000 cars were using our highways; and 
nearly 5,000,000 of these were trucks and busses, or one in 
every five. These leviathans of the road are here to stay. They 
speed along the level stretches, crawl up the hills, and behind 
them come the swifter passenger cars with impatient and irri- 
tated drivers, many of them taking chances which result in 
horrible disasters. 

Our great manufacturers are turning out cars, trucks, and 
busses by the millions each year; our traffic problem is daily 
becoming more complicated and dangerous. How often have you 
heard someone say: “In another 5 years traffic will be so bad 
that it will be worth your life to go out in an automobile”? It 
is an interesting topic of conversation anywhere and is a subject 
of debate on the floors of Congress. 

Our Federal and State Governments are putting millions into 
roads. Many, if not most, States have reached a point at which 
the income from special motor taxes is all required for road 
maintenance alone, leaving little or nothing for new construc- 
tion. It is freely admitted that much road construction in the 
past has been hurriedly and unwisely planned. Too little con- 
structive thought has been given to the interstate needs of 
motor traffic. 

This problem is not without its importance to military defense. 
If we should unfortunately be called upon to defend against 
a powerful enemy in case of an attempted invasion of our 
country, our forces and supplies would largely move on rubber- 
tired vehicles. We have many good roads, but what a problem 
of congestion would be present with our highways and the 
extreme traffic. Our military authorities are not unaware of 
these difficulties. Speed in movement might be the deciding 
factor between victory and defeat. Modern military practices 
force this situation upon us. 

Germany appreciates the importance of a superhighway system 
both from economic and military standpoints. She is criss- 
crossing her country with superhighways running from boundary 
to boundary. 

The problem of interstate motor transportation cannot be 
solved by the States alone. Federal planning and regulation 
must cooperate to bring order out of chaos and develop those 
important highway arteries that national needs require. Such 
a system of highways will promote interstate traffic, reduce con- 
gestion, hazards, and accidents. Incidentally it would lead to 
better roads for the farm and more sparsely settled areas of the 
country. 

We Californians would be entertained and enriched in view- 
point if more thousands of our people could readily become 
familiar with the Rocky Mountain States, the South, the Central 
West, and the Atlantic seaboard. You people of those sections 
could likewise be profited by more contacts with the Pacific 
coast. 

One such highway is proposed extending from Washington to 
Boston, one of the heaviest interstate traffic routes in the Nation. 
It would skirt all cities and permit a continuous drive from 
Washington to Boston without a forced stop. 

It is estimated that such a highway would provide worth-while 
employment for 100,000 men, largely men in the low-wage group 
and now in need of employment. If such a system of highway 
construction should be extended to the South and West the 
number of employed could be greatly increased. It would afford 
the heavy goods industry an increased business, thus adding to 
employment. 

From the very beginning the progress of nations has been 
measured by their methods of transportation. The develop- 
ment of the Middle West followed the construction of the 
National Highway, penetrating the mountains to the Pitts- 
burgh area. This highway followed the Indian trails and when 
completed was heavy with traffic, people, horses, covered wagons, 
and cattle leaving the Atlantic seaboard for the great North- 
west Territory. Then we had an era of canal construction; 
then came the railroads which furnished the foundation for 
the far-flung United States of today. We have no new area 
to penetrate, but we still have the opportunity of a great 
expansion and coordination of our transportation system to fit 
into our progress and contribute to the economic needs of this 
hour. 

Incidentally these newly designed highways contemplate con- 
duits for the transmission of telephone, telegraph, high-tension 
wires, and pipe lines. 

Such highways also suggest the possibility of promoting reset- 
tlement and low-cost housing. One of the problems of the 
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Nation is to eliminate slum dwellings in cities and 
provide a more widespread distribution of industrial enterprises 
in rural sections. Superhighways, it is suggested, might make 
possible the type of transportation that is essential to such 
developments. Rural areas or semirural sections will permit 
reduced construction costs and a more wholesome living by 
laborers and their families. 

Far be it from me to speak tonight in terms of finality as to 
the extent and practicability of highways such as I have been 
describing. The point of this discussion is not that these high- 
Ways have been determined upon or that they are about to be 
constructed, but rather that the importance of these problems is 
appreciated here at Washington, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment is to have the information and advice of the most thorough 
engineers and students, 

The consideration of such proposals cannot be separated 
from the problem of financing. It takes much money to build 
good modern roads. The tax burdens of the Nation at present 
do not permit the full expenditures that an aggressive attack 
on this construction program might warrant. Engineers and 
financiers of foresight believe that important routes can be 
covered by such highways through private financing under a 
publicly regulated toll system which would permit the roads 
to become Government owned when so amortized. Should a 
toll system be found practicable the risk would have to be 
taken by the investors. Alternative public highways would 
remain open to ordinary private traffic. Such toll roads would 
not impose an increase but rather provide relief of the present 
tax burden. The feasibility of such highways under a toll system 
is the problem of engineers and investors. They are seeking the 
answer. 

Private construction under present conditions if found practi- 
cable could be of great economic advantage. 

In any event, whether constructed privately or by the public, 
there is still a great need of highway development and modern- 
ization in keeping with the progress that is necessarily ahead 
of us. 

Toward the solution of these problems we invite the thoughtful 
suggestions of those of the Nation best qualified to speak from 
experience and training. 


Issues and Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1938 


ARTICLE BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor I include the following article by Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard in the Nation for January 22, 1938: 
[From the Nation for January 22, 1938] 
ISSUES AND MEN 
_ (By Oswald Garrison Villard) 

Could anything be more idiotic than the present armament 
race? If it were not carried on by alleged statesmen, it would 
be properly characterized as worthy only of morons. It is all 
of a piece with the horrible incompetence and stupidity which 
plunged the world, especially the United States, into the Great 
War. It may be, of course, that there is something radically 
wrong with me, but when I study the dispatches and letters 
of Colonel House and Walter Page and the twistings and con- 
tradictions and failures of Woodrow Wilson, I am staggered and 
then horrified that such vital decisions, resulting in the death 


of 50,000 Americans and the wounding of 250,000 others, should 
have been in the hands of men so utterly incompetent, 
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The same feeling of nausea comes over me when I read the 
details of ‘this naval armament race now going on. No sooner 
does England announce that it is building battleships than we 
follow suit and lay down two, Then Japan makes trouble in 
the Far East, and we propose to build three more battleships 
despite the fact that Admiral Sims, commander-in- chief of our 
fleet during the World War and one of the ablest officers this 
country has ever produced, publicly stated that in the next war 
our battleships would all be safely moored way up the Mississippi 
River. Then along comes Italy and announces that it is going 
to lay down two battleships which will be more effective ships 
than any now possessed by any other country, whereupon within 
3 days it is announced from Paris that leading spirits in the 
government have decided that France will build three more 
battleships to offset Mussolini’s new craft, and that it will 
continue to lay down ship for ship with the Italians. Just 
what the Germans are doing nobody knows. They are pretend- 
ing to be bound by their naval treaty with England by which 
they have pledged themselves not to have a fleet larger than, 
35 percent of the British Fleet, but if there are those so innocent 
as to trust anything that Hitler says, I am not one of them. 
I wouldn’t believe him after what he wrote in “Mein Kampf,” 
and after his subsequent career, if he should stand at ths 
throne of God and raise his right hand and swear to a state- 
ment—any statement. 

Then there is the Soviet Union. For some unknown reason— 
perhaps because they have not the necessary facilities in view 
of our own orders—the American shipyards announce that they 
will not build any battleships for Russia. Therefore, according 
to the New York Times, the Russians are contracting for huge 
machinery in England which will enable them to make the 
necessary armor plate. When this machinery is set up, Russia 
too will enter the battleship race. When it does I will bet my 
best suit of clothes that Germany will tell England how sorry 
it is that it cannot keep its word, but it will have to build 
more ships to meet the Communist menace. The more ships 
Germany builds, the more Russia will build. As for Japan, there 
again we do not know what is happening, but according to a 
dispatch in the Giornale d'Italia, three superbattleships, in addi- 
tion to 63 other men-of-war, are being built now or are projected 
in Tokyo. Meanwhile England is straining every nerve to com- 
plete a 1938 naval program which Hector C. Bywater, the well- 
informed naval correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph, 
believes will include three, four, or five new battleships. Britain 
plans to send a squadron of at least five battle cruisers to Hong 
King to overawe Japan—a procedure which seems to me just 
about as futile as to put five British submarines in the Baltic as 
a threat to Russia. 

Speaking of submarines, the race there is also in full swing. 
It is announced that Italy has more submarines than any 
other country, but this is disputed by friends of Russia, who 
say that the Soviet Union has secretly built a far larger number 
than anybody knows and has enough of them in Vladivostok 
to make the Japanese extremely uneasy. Then, of course, 
there is the aircraft-carrier race and the aircraft race, too. 
The head of our headquarters air fleet, Gen. Frank M. 
Andrews, sagely wags his head and says that we are falling 
alarmingly behind European countries in the number of our 
air pilots—as if that had any bearing whatever on our own 
defense problem, From London comes the startling announce- 
ment that England will soon have no fewer than 12,250 air- 
planes, more than France, Germany, and Italy together. At 
least it thinks it will have, but if Artemus Ward were by my 
side I am certain he would bet all his wife’s relations on the 
Germans producing, when the 12,250 are ready, 1,000 more air- 
planes than the British general staff thought Berlin had. Really 
this is the grandest child’s game invented since ticktacktoo, and 
it has the advantage of being played with human lives and the 
resources of all the nations. 

So once more we have the vicious circle before us. More 
ships, more armaments, greater expenditures, and then again 
more ships, more armaments, greater expenditures, with financial 
bankruptcy and the lowering of the standard of life of all 
workers right ahead of us. Stanley Baldwin said that another 
armament race would bankrupt a number of nations and make 
war absolutely certain. Then he put England into the arma- 
ment race, and out of gratitude they made him a lord and 
retired him with all possible honors. Do I hear anybody assert 
that this is a sane world? If there is any such person, he is a 
liar. 
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Why It Would Be Unfair to Reduce Federal 
Highway Aid at this Time i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1938 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, ever since the President 
intimated that Federal expenditures could be reduced con- 
siderably by cutting down on highway aids I have been 
watching the newspapers, especially those that have found 
fault with the Government’s spending policy, and that have 
consistently advocated reduced expenditures and a balanced 
Budget. But I have yet to find a single instance where the 
President has been lauded for advocating reduced highway 
aids. 

From every section of my district I have been besieged to 
oppose this aid reduction, and I therefore got some facts 
and figures from the Wisconsin Highway Commission which 
I wish to include here, because they show how agreements 
have been entered into with several counties of Wisconsin, 
where they have voted to bond themselves to help meet 
the Federal aid definitely promised the people of the Nation 
by Congress. While the appropriation must be made an- 
nually, the fact that everybody agreed to the highway aid 
bill, passed in 1936, certainly gave highway authorities in 
the different States a right, yes, it made it their duty, to 
launch and get ready to carry out a long-time highway pro- 
gram. Every county in the State was ready and anxious 
to come in and cooperate with State and Federal authorities, 
A State-wide highway program cannot be carried out within 
@ year or two. It has been many years of cooperation be- 
tween Federal and State agencies to work up to the present 
plan of coordinating funds, as well as engineering knowledge 
to bring about, no doubt, by far the best possible arrange- 
ment for the improvement of our highways. 

We all know that Federal money must be provided to aid 
employment. I do not believe there is anything else of a 
necessary and permanent nature that could be done that so 
large a part of the money expended goes for wages. It is 
reliably stated that considering everything needed for high- 
way construction over 80 percent is paid out to labor. I 
heard advocates of more battleships say that it would create 
additional jobs, but I am certain that from the standpoint 
of aiding the unemployed it would not compare with high- 
way construction. 

From all the information I have been able to gather I 
believe it would be very unwise and certainly false economy 
to reduce Federal highway aid to States. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of our unemployed could be used on this type of work, 
and Congress must provide funds for this purpose anyway; 
then why change the highway aid and break faith with the 
States and their subdivisions. 

I include here the facts and figures obtained from the 
State highway commission; 


WISCONSIN'S OBJECTION TO CANCELATION OF 1939 FEDERAL AID 


The proposal to reduce or postpone the 1989 allotment of Fed- 
eral aid for highways which was authorized by Congress on June 
16, 1936, is a proposal to break faith with the States which have 

and undertaken extensive highway construction programs 
with reliance upon such authorization. It is a proposal to break 
faith with the political subdivisions of the States which have 
issued bonds and otherwise cooperated with the States in under- 
taking such highway construction programs, also with reliance 
upon the authorization by Congress. It also is a proposal to 
break faith with thousands of citizens of the United States who 
are dependent upon the highway industry for their livelihood, 
and a proposal to deny, in a great measure, the rapid improve- 


ment and safeguarding of the highways of the Nation which is so 
urgently demanded by the millions of its citizens constituting the 
traveling public. That is the situation as we see it in Wiscon- 
sin, and it is firmly believed that it represents the attitude which 
will be found to exist throughout the Nation. 


An explanation of some of the State of Wisconsin highway laws 
and the methods employed in financing the State's share of Fed- 
eral-aid projects will be of assistance in understanding how high- 
way construction in Wisconsin would be affected by a reduction in 
the 1939 Federal-aid allotment as has been proposed. 

Under Wisconsin laws the total receipts from motor-vehicle 
registration fees and motor-fuel taxes are definitely allotted for 
various specified highway activities and aids, any balance being 
available for maintenance and construction on the State trunk- 


highway system and for matching and supplementing Federal aid 


on Federal projects. 

Among the definite allotments provided by the statutes is an 
amount of $8,000,000 apportioned and placed to the credit of the 
several counties for construction on the State trunk highway sys- 
tem in such counties and to retire the bonds previously issued by 
such counties and expended in constructing State trunk highways. 
After providing for retiring the county bonds ma , the portion 
of this $8,000,000 allotment 


mately $4,000,000. These funds must be expended in the counties 
to which they are apportioned and may be used to match or sup- 
plement Federal aid on Federal projects located in such counties. 

Other allotments which may be used to match or supplement 
Federal aid are an amount not exceeding $900,000 annually for 
large bridges which meet certain qualifications, and an amount of 
$100,000 annually for the State’s share of railroad grade-crossing 
improvements. 

After providing for the definite allotments specified in the stat- 
utes, and after setting aside the funds required for maintaining 
the State trunk highway system and for snow removal, the bal- 
ance of the highway revenues remaining as a State fund for State 
trunk highway construction amounted to $1,985,000 in the fiscal 
year 1937. As previously stated, this amount may also be used to 
match or supplement Federal aid. 

Under the constitution and laws of Wisconsin the State may not 
become indebted for highway construction, but the counties may 
issue bonds and pay the proceeds to the State to be used for con- 
struction on the State trunk highway system and to match and 
supplement Federal aid on Federal projects in such counties. The 
bonds, as they mature, are retired from future allotments to such 
counties from the $8,000,000 appropriation for State trunk high- 
ways previously mentioned. 

Relying upon the 2 years of Federal-aid allotments for highways 
authorized by Congress on June 16, 1936, and by making use of 
the counties’ power to issue bonds, it has been possible for the 
State highway commission, with the cooperation of the counties, 
to undertake comprehensive highway programs in several of the 
counties and to plan the financing of such programs with 
county bonds, 1938 and 1939 Federal aid, and the State allotments 
previously discussed. These programs are not confined to Federal 
projects but also include construction on State trunk highways 
which are not on the Federal system. The county bonds involved 
in such programs are authorized by the counties with the under- 
standing that the State funds and Federal aid involved in the 

rograms will be provided as planned, so that all projects in- 
cluded in such programs in various sections of the counties may 
be completed. 

The 1938 Federal aid, of which Wisconsin’s apportionment is 
$3,107,000, was allocated to projects for expenditure with other 
funds as follows: 

19308 Pederal Gig” eee ee eee $3, 107, 000 
County bonds of 11 counties 1, 169, 000 
Allotments to counties for State trunk-highway system 

in 21 counties 
State grade-crossing fun: 
State large-bridge funds. 
State fund for State trunk-highway construction 527, 000 


7, 174, 000 
The reason that the State funds required to finance a program 
are about 25 percent greater than the amount of the Federal funds 
is due to the fact that there are several items of cost, notably 
right-of-way and preliminary engineering, in which the Federal 
funds do not participate. 
The status of the Federal funds under the 1938 Federal-aid 
program at the present time is as follows: 


Allotted to projects completed or under contract $1, 859, 400 
Allotted to projects approved for contract by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 231, 300 


Total Wisconsin apportionment of 1938 Fed- 

Stal @1dn se . 8 3, 107, 000 

The 1938 Federal-aid program contained a great deal of grad- 

ing or first-stage construction. It is planned to pave and com- 

plete 12 of such projects using 1939 Federal-aid and other 

funds and involving a total cost of approximately $2,575,000, as 
follows: 

1980 fern.... 2. $1, 200, 000 

County bonds of 6 counties — 171, 000 


available for construction 
on the State trunk highways in the several counties is approxi- | 
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Allotment to counties for State trunk highways in 


Pec eee ee ee ee ei ee — $817,000 
State large-bridge funds 150, 000 
State fund for State trunk-highway construction 237, 000 

2, 575, 000 


The 1939 Federal aid, of which Wisconsin’s apportionment is 
$3,030,000, is tentatively allocated to projects for expenditure with 
e funds, including the 12 paving projects mentioned above, as 

ollows: 


1939 Federal aid ——:. a A $3, 030, 000 


County bonds of 13 counties 1, 324, 000 

Allotments to counties for State trunk highways in 
%%% 2, 000, 000 
State large-bridge funds Nha ae 150, 000 
State fund for State trunk-highway construction 651, 000 
7. 155, 000 


From the above analysis it is apparent that any appreciable de- 
crease in the 1939 Federal-aid allotment would make it necessary 
to postpone the paving of the 12 projects previously graded. since 
without the 1939 Federal aid the funds on any one project would 
not be sufficient to finance such project. The allotments to 
counties for State trunk highways cannot be transferred between 
these projects, since the portion allocated to any one ccunty can- 
not be expended in any other county. Likewise the bonds of any 
one county cannot be expended in any other county. 

A decrease in the 1939 Federal-aid allotment would materially 
decrease the 1938 and 1939 highway construction in Wisconsin with 
a corresponding decrease in employment. The decrease in total 
construction would be much greater than the amount of the reduc- 
tion in Federal aid. The allotments to counties for State trunk 
highways have been allocated by the county boards and the State 
highway commission, and county bonds have been authorized by 
county boards or by referendum vote for specific projects. Many of 
the projects form part of the comprehensive construction p 
undertaken by the State in cooperation with the counties, as pre- 
viously explained. If Federal aid allotments are reduced or post- 
poned, the construction of many of such projects will have to be 
postponed until Federal or other funds become available so that the 
projects may be completed in their entirety as originally planned. 

It is evident that the 1939 Federal aid is urgently needed in Wis- 
consin to complete the work which has already been undertaken, 
but the highway needs of this State are much greater. Commend- 
able progress has been made and the Federal aid authorized by 
Congress has played no small part, but the job of providing ade- 
quate, safe highways to meet the needs and demands of the travel- 
ing public is far from . In order that the necessary high- 
way construction may be continued and encouraged it is believed 
that annual allotments of Federal aid should be continued as in the 
past. In order to secure efficiency and permit adequate planning of 
highway construction such annual allotments should be authorized 
2 years in advance of the date on which they are to be made avail- 
able for expenditure, as was done in the Hayden-Cartwright Act of 
June 16, 1936. 

It is our firm belief that the citizens of Wisconsin and of the 
entire Nation look to their Representatives in Congress to make ade- 
quate provision for annual allotments of Federal aid for highways 
and thus assist in continuing the achievements of the past of 
which we, as a Nation, may be so justly proud. 

Respectfully submitted. 

STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION OF WISCONSIN, 
By THOS. J. PATTISON, Secretary. 


William Henry Rouse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. OF VIRGINIA, 
BEFORE THE BRISTOL BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. FLANNAGAN.. Mr. Speaker, on December 19, 1937, 
the Bristol (Va.-Tenn.) Bar Association held memorial exer- 
cises in honor of the Honorable Wiliam Henry Rouse, the 
leader of the Bristol Bar and one of the outstanding lawyers 
of my State. The meeting was presided over by Chief Jus- 
tice Preston W. Campbell, of the Virginia Supreme Court. 
For many years, and up to the time I entered Congress, Mr. 
Rouse was my law partner. Among others, I addressed the 
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meeting, and under leave to extend my remarks I include 
my address in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Were the scene changed I know that my departed friend would 
be playing the role I am playing this evening. He was true and 
a through life, and I know would have carried on after 

eath. 

I think I knew, understood, and appreciated William Henry 
Rouse just a little better than he was known, understood, and ap- 
8 by any other man. Over 30 years ago, when a mere 
ad fresh from school, our paths crossed back in the dear old hills 
of the land of the Cumberland, and from that blessed day until 
his death we were intimately associated together, most of the time 
as partners in the practice of law. Dur all those years never 
on a single occasion did a harsh word pass m us; never on a 
Single occasion did we have a misunderstanding; never on a single 
occasion did we mistrust one another; we kept back very few 
things, if any, one from the other. During all those years our 
confidence, one in the other, was deep and abiding; our love strong 
and steadfast. 

Yes; during all those years— 


oe 8 us ran the pathway, 
ever grew the grass upon it; 
Singing birds that uttered falsehoods, 


Spake with naked hearts together.” 


Ah, during all those years he was my friend! And he measured 
up to every test of true friendship. He was not just a friend who 
drifted down the stream of life with me when the gentle breezes 
were wafting the sweet aromas of the flowers, the carols of the 
birds floating from every tree, and the rays of an unobstructed sun 
warming every fiber in our bodies. Oh, no! When the thunders 
roared and the lightnings flashed until they seemed to rift the very 
heavens in twain, and I approached the rapids, I always found 
him by my side, oar in hand, battling valiantly to keep me off the 


Oh, friendship, twice blessed be thy name. It is thou who makes 
life worth living when the sky is clear and it is thou who makes 
life bearable when the clouds hang low. No wonder man prizes 
thy virtue above all others and God bestows it only upon those 
noble souls who live above the fogs of life, up yonder where the 
atmosphere is surcharged with purity from the great white throne. 

Knowing him as I did, it is a sad though priceless privilege to 
bear testimony to his worth. When I say to you that he was kind 
and sympathetic, that he was generous and unselfish, that he was 
sincere and conscientious, that he was loyal and faithful, that he 
was honest and truthful, and that he was meek and humble, I am 
not chanting his praises. I am simply recording the facts. And 
when I say to you that he faithfully discharged all the duties of 
citizenship, that he was a loving and considerate husband and 
father, that he was a trustworthy, conscientious, and efficient pub- 
lic servant, that he was a sincere, devout, and humble Christian, 
Iam only making a record of the life he lived. } 

And greatness was among us, and we knew it not. While the 
closeness of our association, the frequency of our contact, his 
unassuming and unpretending spirit, his meekness and humility 
may have obstructed our vision, I say unto you that we who 
walked here on earth with William Henry Rouse, walked wi 
greatness. Oh, it may be a sad commentary upon the vision of 
men; nevertheless, it has been truthfully recorded that “a prophet! 
is not without honor save in his own country.” { 

But measured by. any yardstick, weighed on any scales, he was a 
great man. If greatness be measured in terms of morality, he! 
met the test. No coarse or vulgar utterance ever escaped his lips; 
no act was ever committed to defile his body. í 

Would you haye me measure his greatness in terms of 2 
He could indulge in unanswerable logic, wit sparkling and ive, 
or he could draw upon his great imaginati 
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edge of the years. 


upon man, proud, boastful man, is ofttimes destructive and fatal. 
Yes; men are tested by adversity and success alike; and it takes 
a man, a real man, to stand up under these harsh, cruel, and 
relentless masters. Adversity and success, the pitfalls of 
mankind! The Scylla and Charybdis of life that only those of 
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strong wills, stout hearts, and courageous souls can pass. Adver- 
sity, the cold, chilling frost that has ever blighted the lives of 
those who are not quite strong enough, when the hour of trial 
comes, to face the realities of life; and success, the seductive mis- 
tress that allures, then leads, the weak across the line that sepa- 
rates the thoughtless and imprudent from those who ever retain, 
even in the hour of exaltation, the true perspective of life. Like 
most of us, he had his hours of adversity and his moments of 


another light to brighten the pathway of the future. 


Till the future dare forget the past 
His name and fate shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity.“ 


But let us disregard the yardstick made by man, the scales 
adjusted by human hands, and measure him by the test recorded 


im the Book he loved. 

Ah, my friends, true greatness cannot be measured by the ac- 
claim of the multitude. Measured in such terms the life of the 
Savior would have been a failure. Nor can it be measured in 
terms of worldly accomplishments, such as scholastic degrees, the 
development of a moralistic demeanor, the accumulation of 

idly possessions or the rise to high political station, because 
the learned are too often intoxicated with their learning to the 
point of prudery, the moralist too often outwardly sound and in- 
Wardly rotten, the unscrupulous often accumulate fortunes, and 
mediocre and crafty men ofttimes hold high positions of state. 

True greatness consists of a great mind plus a pure heart. The 
greatest tragedy in life is to see a man with a great mind and a 
wicked heart. The heart is mentor of the mind and will deter- 
mine if God's mental gifts are used so as to glorify the Giver and 
in the service of mankind. ee See pis a puto beart In: any 
language spells humility. A great mind plus a pure accord- 
ing to any formula equals humility. Those with great minds and 

pure hearts think truly, and because they think truly, they there- 
fore think lowly of themselves, but never, however, to the point 
of losing their dignity and self-respect. 

If you should ask me for the first test of true greatness, I would 
answer “humility.” If you should ask me for the second test of 
true greatness I would answer “humility.” And if you should ask 
me for the third test of true greatness, I would answer and say: 
“The third is like unto the first and second, humility.” 

LES Ta parap  INeRATpI OSS FOS meres: Who. e. tho 
greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven?“ 

“And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him in the 
midst of them, 

“And said * . * ‘ 

“Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

The Master not only taught humility, but He set the pattern for 
us to follow. There was no humility like unto His. Being equal 
with God, He humbled Himself to become a man. He came not 


feet of lowly fishermen and despised tax collectors. And yet in 
His effort to serve He never lost His dignity or self-respect. 


tes in 
majesty, and His kingly bearing pronounced upon the 
cross as to cause the centurian who stood by to involuntarily 
exclaim, “Truly this man was the Son of God.” 

If there was one trait that stood out above all others in the 
life of the one we honor this evening, it was his humility. Not 
the humbleness of the weakling who will surrender his dignity 
and self-respect and fall groveling at your feet to win favor, but 
the humbleness that only the pure in heart are heir to and comes 
from a true appreciation of God's greatness; the humbleness that 
leads the strong to serve the weak, and, while never underestimat- 
ing their own worth, in utter unselfishness are ever ready to 

serve. 


judgment, he could dine with the prince or sup with the pauper, 
and, without creating envy, resentment, or hostility, impress both 
alike with the greatness of his intellect, the gentleness of his 
nature, the humbleness of his spirit, and the purity of his heart. 
In his broad concept of his duties and responsibilities to his 
fellow man his humble spirit neither creed, nor birth, 
nor station, nor rank. He never fawned upon the great to gain 
their approbation or stooped to an act of baseness to cultivate the 
friendship of the wicked. There were none so high that they 
Were his betters; none so low that they were not his equals. 
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In this age of display, of pomp and show, when station and rank 
are too often measured by the purse, it was as 
zephyr from heaven to come into the presence of one whose great- 


Our people have an innate sense of values. They can detect 
veneer, no matter how finely polished. They can recognize 
worth even though now and then obscured by human weaknesses. 
There are no other people in the wide, wide world who can 80 
accurately separate the dross from the gold in evaluating human 
character. While charitable in their views, ever making all 


mingling with the people of the uplands all of his life. 
knew him. And knowing him, loved him and placed upon him 
pai 


from any potentate on earth. 
Oh, while he did not attain the perfect statue, while he had 
many of the weaknesses that are ever wedded to the flesh, he had 


Why sit and ponder and waste moments in meditation 
on the answer to a question which, while unknown by positive 
and direct evidence to the old patriarch, has been known to every 
believer for nearly 2,000 years? How can any believer doubt the 
very evidence upon which, primarily, his belief is based? While 
the old patriarch only knew by that inner something that kept 
beating in his breast Immortality! Immortality! we of today not 
only have the inner consciousness of man’s immortality, but we 
know by direct and positive evidence that death is not the end. 

You ask for the evidence, and I answer Calvary and the resur- 
rection. 

Blot out Calvary and the resurrection and I, too, would be cry- 
ing out with old Job, “If a man die, shall he live again?” But 
in Calvary and the resurrection I find an answer so complete, so 
satisfying, so comforting that I have been denied the agonies that 
the question otherwise would have brought about. 

Is it the evidence you seek? Then listen! 

Nearly 2,000 years ago on Calvary’s brow the King of Kings, 
His head leaning on one side, His side pierced, hung dead on an 
ignoble cross, the victim of outraged justice. They took Him 
down, prepared His dead body for burial, and then placed it in a 
tomb hewn out of stone, rolled a stone over the door as a covering, 

laced the seals of the great Roman Empire upon it, and stationed 
B tio eae: And there He lay for 3 days. 
And then one morning, while the intrepid Roman guards stood in 
holy terror, and angels, themselves witnesses to man’s immortality, 
hovered close by, that immortal spark that the old patriarch had 
wondered about asserted itself and the King that had lain dead 
for 3 days lifted up His hands and rolled the stone away. 

Created in His own image, fashioned in His own likeness, when 
death stilled the living within the mortal body of our 
departed friend, and we consigned his body to the grave, I know 
his last resting place held no terror, because, endowed with the 
same spark of immortality, I know that even as my Master did 
that he, too, lifted up his hands and rolled the stone away. 

While our temperaments may have differed, while our talents 
may have been unmatched, I shall always cherish the knowledge 
that we held one thing in common, a thing so sacred we never 
discussed it except when alone, and that thing was a common, 
strong, and abiding conviction that God has the power to reclaim 
and save His own. 

Good-bye, old pal. With all my faults, with all my weaknesses, 
some day I'll be seeing you. 


Andrew Furuseth, a Great Citizen, Passes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1938 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I attended the 
funeral of a great American citizen, and I think it is fitting 
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that the ConcrEessIonaL Recorp today should contain a brief 
history of the remarkable life work of Andrew Furuseth, pres- 
ident of the International Seamen’s Union of America, 

No clearer picture can be given of the character of this 
man who devoted his entire life to the cause of labor than 
is portrayed by his own words when he was threatened with 
imprisonment for violation of an injunction during a strike: 

You can put me in jail. But you cannot give me a narrower 
quarters than as a seaman I have always had. You cannot give me 
coarser food than I have always eaten. You cannot make me 
lonelier than I have always been. 

All who knew him said of him, “He never wanted anything 
in life for himself. He would accept no wage beyond that 
earned by his humblest fellow workers. He devoted his whole 
life to improving the living conditions of others.” 

He died, as he lived, without worldly possessions; and yet 
the Government of the United States honored this man of 
poverty by placing his body in state in the lobby of the De- 
partment of Labor, and leaders in every activity of American 
life attended his simple funeral services. 

A number of years ago I heard the editor of a Washington 
newspaper say that he had been personally acquainted with 
practically all of the men who had loomed large in the life 
of our National Capital for a quarter of a century, and that 
he could think of only one or two whom he could describe 
as inspired men. One of them was Andrew Furuseth. 

Mr. Furuseth was born in Romedal, Norway, on March 12, 
1854, the son of Andreas Neilsen Furuseth and Martha Jens- 
datter. He was the fourth child of eight born to them. The 
family was poor, according to Mr. Furuseth, and at the age 
of 8 he was fostered away from his parents until confirmed. 

Mr. Furuseth went to sea in 1873 and sailed successively 
on Norwegian, Swedish, English, French, German, and Amer- 
ican ships. He came to the United States in 1880 and almost 
immediately began his agitation for a change in the status of 
seamen. In 1887 he was elected secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Seamen’s Union, subsequently named the Sailor’s Union of 
the Pacific, and at that time an organized struggle was ini- 
tiated to change the status of seamen from what approxi- 
mated serfdom to a standard of comparative freedom. 

As early as 1890, when Mr. Furuseth was a delegate to an 
international seamen’s conference at Glasgow, he cham- 
pioned his views on the freedom of the sailor. 

A detailed story of the life accomplishment of Mr. Furuseth 
is told in a book called “The Sailor’s Union of the Pacific,” by 
Dr. Paul S. Taylor, of the University of California, published 
in 1923 by the Ronald Press Co., of New York. 

Mr. Furuseth began his work in Washington in 1893, and 
successive sessions of Congress by a series of legislative enact- 
ments responded to his seemingly irresistible plea for freedom 
for seamen. 

It should be noted that until success crowned Mr. Furu- 
seth’s legislative campaign American seamen could not strike 
after signing of shipping articles. The penalties for striking 
or quitting the ship had been unchanged for centuries and 
it was Mr. Furuseth’s self-selected task to abolish these pen- 
alties. 

The principal laws passed by Congress to bring about 
these changes are: 

First. The Maguire Act of 1895. 

Second. The White Act of 1898; and 

Third. The La Follette Act of 1915. 

By the passage of these measures American seamen were 
by degrees made free men and now have the legal right to 
quit their jobs in any safe harbor anywhere on earth. 

It is significant that although 22 years have passed since 
the enactment of the La Follette law no other nation has to 
date granted the same rights to seamen. 

Probably the principal episode in Mr. Furuseth’s life was 
the preparation and passage of the La Follette Seamen’s 
Act of March 4, 1915, which virtually completed his life work 
of making the American seaman a free man. 
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Mr. Furuseth prepared most of the data for the commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate and submitted numerous 
pamphlets, of which he was sole author, in support of this 
measure. At that time, this legislation was criticized as 
being inimical to American shipping but since the passage 
of the act it has been recognized even by shipowners that it 
Was a much needed reform. 

For many years past Mr. Furuseth was president of the 
International Seamen's Union, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., where, until recently, he was in constant at- 
tendance at congressional committees on behalf of seamen. 
He was largely responsible for that portion of the Jones Act 
of March 5, 1920, which gave added benefits to seamen, and 
never until sickness compelled him to retire did he fail to 
raise his voice for those who go down to the sea in ships. 

The principal accomplishment of Mr. Furuseth can be said 
to be that in an entirely unselfish manner he, almost single- 
handed, was responsible for changing the legal status of 
seamen in the United States from that of a comparative 
serf or peon to that of a free-born American citizen. This 
reform was accomplished in a lawful manner. Furuseth 
addressed himself to the agencies of law and order in exist- 
ence in the United States. He convinced Members of the 
House and Senate of the justice of the seamen’s cause and, 
accordingly, the statutes of the United States have been 
amended so as to provide for the freedom which the seaman 
of today has. 

While having only an elementary education, Mr. Furuseth, 
by self study, became a learned and cultured student of his- 
tory and economics. He was the author of innumerable 
pamphlets which have been submitted to the respective 
bodies of Congress, in support of seamen’s bills, as well as 
articles in technical, professional, and trade magazines. 

Mr. Furuseth attended numerous international confer- 
ences and was a respected and beloved delegate to the con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor ever since the 
International Seamen’s Union became a part of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in 1892. 

During his long period of association with the Seamen’s 
Union Mr. Furuseth consistently refused to accept more than 
an absolute minimum salary to enable him to keep body and 
soul together. His labor has been entirely unselfish, and for 
nearly a half a century his every effort has been a disinter- 
ested one to elevate the status of those who man our ships. 

Mr. Furuseth often told his intimate friends that the only 
person who could be really independent was one who had 
nothing and wanted nothing—for himself. He himself lived 
that sort of a life. 


Andrew Jackson and Another Gentleman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1938 


ADDRESS BY JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, II, AT THE JACKSON DAY 
DINNER AT RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by Mr. John Temple Graves, II, at the 
Jackson Day dinner at Richmond, Va., on January 18, 1938: 


It isn’t often that I think of my great grandchildren because 
I haven't any, but I am t of them now. If and when they 
appear I shall boast to them of an evening in January of 1938 
when I joined with a distinguished and devoted company in do- 
ing honor to the sturdiest and most democratic spirit, the most 
nobly rugged individualist this Nation had known, a man they 
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called “Old Hickory.” I shall tell them that Carter Grass was Vir- 
ginia’s senior Senator, then, with a Nation’s love lately sung to him 
on his eightieth birthday, and that, vigorously among the living 
he was immortal already with the great men of America’s past. I 
shall say that Harry FLOoop Brrp was there, with a family name as 
old as Virginia’s own and a record of genius, independence, and 
devotion in public service that could make new honor for the 
oldest name. I shall tell them of Governor Peery, how distin- 
guished and tall he stood, how fine the economics and humanities 
he had served in office, how gracefully and honorably he was clos- 
ing his term. I shall speak of Governor Price, of the promise his 
gifts of heart and mind made to the people of Virginia, of the 
great good will with which he entered upon his high office. And, 
most of all, I shall tell these great grandchildren that there hovered 
about that great gathering the spirit and the star of democracy's 
leader, of America’s Chief Executive, of the brilliant humanitarian 
who had taught a liberty-loving world that liberty to vote and 
speak and write and hold office and make speeches is dear, but that 
dear, too, is liberty also to eat, to be fed and clothed and housed, to 
be free of the sheriff's hammer and the bum's rush. I shall tell 
them that the name which commanded the heart and the salute 
of that assembly was the name of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Andrew Jackson, Franklin Roosevelt, Carter Glass—there’s an- 
other Democratic immortal to be named tonight, a gentleman 
who, like nearly all great men, came from , who was loved 
and served by the senior Senator from Virginia. I shall speak of 
him as a southerner, because Virginia is a southern State, because 
the South wouldn’t be the South without Virginia, and neither 
would Virginia be Virginia without the South. I know how 
Nation-minded the people of Virginia have become, how free of 
the bitter and sentimental sectionalism that has sometimes spoiled 
our southern scene. I know they agreed with our President when, 
in his e to Congress last fortnight, he deplored the things 
that divide section from section. Within this country there are 
sectional interests which can be served only at the expense of 
national interests. They need to be denied. But there are other 
sectional interests which involve only the possible counter in- 
terests of other sections, and to fall in service of them in the name 
of national unity is to be naive indeed. Do we of this section fan 
the flames of a hateful and inexcusable sectional hostility when 
we oppose Federal legislation that in labor's name would destroy 
our own labor in favor of New England's or New York's? Do we 
upset the apple cart of national unity when we refuse to turn 
another cheek to Wisconsin dairy interests as they push for State 
and Federal laws to cripple our cotton and deny us herds and hay? 
Do we misbehave at the Nation's love feast when we demand 
freight rates that will let us get at other sections with our goods 
as cheaply per mile as they get at us? Are we wanting in delicacy 
when we ask for the agriculture which is still our occupation 
balances or offsets to Federal favors given the industry which oc- 
cupies other sections? I think not, but if, indeed, this be sec- 
tionalism, you had a man named Henry here who knew there are 
some things that other people must make the most of. 

Andrew Jackson and another gentleman. A gentleman who 
was a southern Democrat. We agree, I hope, that the South and 
Democracy cannot afford to part; that the South has too much 
regional interest at stake now in the Washington from which all 
blessings and disasters flow to part company with the only party 
in which it counts. But do we agree that the South is in danger 
of losing its place in this party and its power through that party 
in national affairs? It is true that, through the Democratic 
Party, the South has been in the saddle lately at Washington as 
perhaps never before, but isn’t it also true that the South may 
soon be unhorsed at Washington as never before? Already, be- 
cause we surrendered the two-thirds rule, we have lost our veto 
in party conventions and the power that veto carries. And now, 
they say, we are divided among ourselves, our conservatives and 
progressives within the party growing apart, and the end almost 
in sight. Soon, they tell us, we'll be seceding from each other. 
There'll be two weak parties here rather than one strong one. Our 
Place in the saddle at Washington will be lost, and that at just 
the time when our problems and promises are greatest and when, 
for better or worse, the fate of problems and promises tends most 
to be determined at Washi n. 

Andrew Jackson and another gentleman. A gentleman whose 
philosophy belongs to the very genius and origin of this country 
and to which the Democrats of the South, progressive and con- 
servative alike, subscribed once in good faith. A gentleman whose 
philosophy is just now coming to emphasis in the policies of our 
Democratic administration at Washington, a gentleman who knew 
that planned economy is not only un-American but unworkable 
and who addressed himself, at home and abroad, to planned econ- 
omy’s alternative, the alternative of umpired competition. 

If men were all-wise enough, if they were honest, unanimous, 
visioned, and infinite-minded enough, they might think the world 
out. They might assemble in some great hall or sit at some 
great table or meet in some great bureau and plan the conditions 
of living for all of us. They might plan a perfect public policy 
and set up a dictator to employ it. They might agree upon an 
ideal human being and breed him. They might plan a perfect 
school and have everybody attend it, a perfect style of dress and 
have everybody adopt it, a perfect manner of making love and 
have everybody use it. They might even go so far as to fix upon 
that most intricate and involved of phenomena—the price of 
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goods and services. They might agree upon a price that would 
be fair to all the parties concerned, preserve all the balances in- 
volved—producers, consumers, middlemen, maker of raw materials 
and substitutes. But it can’t be done. All experience, recent and 
early, all common sense, tell us it can’t be done. Our wisest men 
disagree, our most honest are unable to disassociate themselves 
from some special point of view, our most unanimous are at odds, 
our most infinite-minded fall short of the infinity of detail re- 
quired for thinking the world out for planned economy. So we 
must fall back upon the alternative, upon competition, the play 
of opposing forces, as the only satisfactory approach to progress 
and justice. We must fall back upon the competition which is 
the law of life. 

Competition is the law of life. It is also the law of our own best 
efforts. Some of us can do our best without regard to what any- 
body else is doing, true. Some of us, like Bobby Jones, can play 
our best golf against par, without regard to any opponent. But 
this side of Paradise most of us can do our best only fn the effort 
to get ahead of something or somebody, or to avoid falling behind. 
It is the competition of newspapers that keeps the press of America 
free and the people of America informed. It is the competition 
between States that builds highways, between Republicans and 
Democrats that makes statesmen, between Ford, Chevrolet, and 
Plymouth that has produced the greatest value known to history, 
the modern low-priced automobile. It is the competition of 
women for the attentions of men that keeps feminine artistry alive, 
and of men for the favors of women that keeps the haberdashers 
in busines. It is the law of life and of our own best efforts. 

It is the law, too, of our choosing and taste. It calls for indi- 
viduality and means the variety which is the spice of life. Without 
it there could only be an eventual standardized and regimented 
world, in which all of us would become as alike as peas in a pod, 
and nothing left for any of us to do or decide. Nothing, that is, 
except for a few radio announcers to tell us all how to pro- 
nounce our words with the proper oil, a few song writers in Tin 
Pan Alley to tell us just what tortures in jazz to use upon our 
Eustachian tubes, a few actors and actresses to tell us how to 
smile and wear our clothes and enter a drawing room, a few engi- 
neers to keep the standardized machine running and the regi- 
ment routed, and, say, Mr. Walter Lippmann to tell us three 
times a week what to think until his next edition. 

It is the law of life, this competitive principle, the law of our 
own best efforts, and the law of our own choice and taste. It 
happens also to be the law of the United States of America; the 
genius of this country’s greatness; the rule of its history, It 
speaks in the Sherman antitrust law, which declares all combina- 
tions in restraint of trade—and that means competition—illegal. 
It speaks in the Federal Reserve System, which Carrer Guiass estab- 
lished to restore the financial entity of each section of the country 
and make more fair the competition between them; and in justifi- 
cation of which Woodrow Wilson said that “Credit, the very life 
of trade, the very air men must breathe if they would meet their 
opportunities, was too largely in the control of the same small 
groups who had planted and cultivated monopoly.” It appears in 
that section of the Clayton Act which forbids discriminations in 
price as between different customers “except in good faith to meet 
competition,” and which makes illegal the purchase by one com- 
pany of stock in another company where the result would be 
“substantially to lessen competition.” Most of all, it lives in the 
Federal Trade Commission, which Congress has established to 
umpire the competition of American business against unfair prac- 
tices upon the public or one another. “All unfair practices of com- 
petition are hereby declared illegal”—that is the Commission's law. 

The law of life, the law of our own best efforts, the law of our 
choice, the law of our land—competition. Not the competition of 
the jungle, where the tiger eats the lion and monopoly results. 
Not the competition of the battlefield, where economic and social 
ruin is the only last reward. Not the competition of “nature red 
in tooth and claw,” but the ordered, productive competition of 
civilized individuals. A competition loyal to its own rule, faith- 
ful to its own regulation, saved against its own suicide, against 
the tendency, if unumpired, to itself or the arena in which 
it operates, Umpired against unfair practices among competitors 
and between competitors and the public. Umpired, too, 
making low wages its basis and therewith destroying the very pur- 
chasing power for whose market it competes. 

Andrew Jackson and another gentleman. The gentleman who 
brought to Jackson’s individualism the philosophy of preserving 
and umpiring the competition of individuals, the gentleman 
under whose Presidency the Reserve Act, the Clayton Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act were passed, the “pale, lean scholar 
of the White House” whose great work the Great War interrupted. 
Andrew Jackson and Woodrow Wilson! 

From a world of collectivism, the collectivism accomplished by 
big business, dreamed by economic planners, and sometime sus- 
pected in our own New Deal, we are going back as we always EO to 
Nature’s law, the law of opposing forces socially controlled, the 
law of umpired competition. We are going back to Woodrow Wil- 
son, and it is Franklin Roosevelt now who leads us. The Democ- 
racy of the South can close its divided ranks upon that lead, and 
by the very ardor and unity of following, force the lead. It can 
go forward now in the American way, the natural way, the way of 
Woodrow Wilson. 
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Flood Control Delay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. PETER J. OF PENNSYL- 


DEMUTH, 
VANIA, ON JANUARY 23, 1938 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include my radio address over 
Station WJAS, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sunday, January 23, 1938, as 
follows: 


In a number of news stories released by an organization which 
State Senator Rodgers controls and which has been using public 
funds to justify their existence and further Rodgers’ selfish aims and 
unsound ideas they have reflected upon my intentions and Judgment 
in the exercise of my duties as a member of the Flood Control 
Committee of Congress. 

After the disastrous flood of March 1936 a private agency raised an 
enormous fund from the flood sufferers and public agencies for 
remuneration to the agents. The county of Allegheny contributes 
$3,500 annually and the city of Pittsburgh gives annually $5,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money to this organization of Rodgers. I know no 
Member of Congress who needs the so-called pressure of Rodgers or 
his subsidized high-pressure publicity outfit. Since 1907 there has 
been acute need of flood control aid here and it is apparent what 
such outfits are able to do. This money is being used by this 
organization of Rodgers in a manner so as to actually delay flood 
relief for our unfortunate citizens. 

In the Muskingum Conservancy District of Ohio 14 dams have 
already been completed by the Government to protect the cities of 
that district from floods. A contractor who built one of these flood- 
control dams is low bidder on the Crooked Creek Dam. Allan Jor- 
don, secretary of the Ohio River Improvement Association, told me 
Pittsburgh would now have their dams completed by the Govern- 
ment by the use of relief funds, but Senator Rodgers went to Wash- 
ington and objected to the employment of relief labor in the con- 
struction of our dams. The Flood Control Committee, of which I 
am a member, inspected these dams late last spring, and we agreed 
with the opinion of the United States Army engineers that the 
workmanship on these dams is not surpassed on any dams of that 
type. The Tygart River Dam was built entirely from relief funds. 
Rodgers, erroneously stating that he was speaking for the flood suf- 
ferers of this district, blocked the construction of the flood control 
dams to protect Pittsburgh at that time. 

The flood-control dams on the Tennessee River to protect towns 
situated on the Tennessee River in the States of Albama, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky are being built entirely by Government funds. 
Bill Rodgers says the other States should not pay but our citizens 
of Pennsylvania should pay for flood protection, Representative 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, has introduced a bill similar in 
scope to my bill—H. R. 9023—in order to relieve the States of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire from the expense 
of providing funds for their flood-control projects. Flood control 
is a function of the National Government. Our citizens need and 
want immediate relief from disastrous and destructive floods. A 
letter from President Roosevelt to me states that he would authorize 
the starting of at least four projects in Pennsylvania to protect 
Pittsburgh this year. The State of Pennsylvania, with its limited 
funds, can start only two. The State funds, I understand, have all 
been allocated and there is probably not sufficient State money 
available to start not even one more dam. Governor Earle and Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth Lawrence did good work when they 
were able to put through a $5,000,000 appropriation for the present 
biennium ending in 1939.. At the next session in Harrisburg in 
1939 a bond issue of $50,000,000 will again be voted on in the 
house of representatives and State senate for flood-control purposes. 
If this is passed, the citizens of the entire State will then vote on 
the $50,000,000 bond issue. With the vast percentage of this sum 
going to protect Pittsburgh, will the voters of Philadelphia and 
the other districts approve it? With the present economy-minded- 
ness of the voters throughout the country, I doubt it. Even if and 
when it does pass in November 1939, what are the unfortunate flood 
sufferers going to do in the meantime with the program thus 
stymied? 

My bill provides for the use of Federal Government money not 
only to build the dams and pay the cost of relocating all necessary 
roads and public utilities, but also provides for the Government 
to pay for the necessary reservoir sites. Rodgers also made an 
incorrect statement on the meaning and intent of my bill. I 
agree with the editorial in a Pittsburgh newspaper that with 
Bill Rodgers the hydroelectric power tail is wagging the flood-con- 
trol dog. The dams provided so far under the flood control are 
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not designed for power. Not one cent will be spent to provide 
hydroelectric power. In the distant future perhaps at one or 
two locations it may be economically feasible to spend additional 
money to increase the height of the dams to provide power, but 
generally speaking, I say no. The Clarion River has wonderful 
hydroelectric and flood-control sites but no projects have been 
authorized or planned under the present program. Why all this 
fear on Rodgers’ part lest public utilities in the remote future 
may not like this hydroelectric power development? I do not 
hold any public-utility stock nor do I want to be unjust to 
holders of stock in private public utility companies. But Rodgers’ 
statement and actions I believe aroused public suspicion. I confess 
it arouses mine. 

Rodgers, I understand, did irk Governor Earle and I know he 
irked the secretary of forests and waters, Dr. Bogardus, when he re- 
fused to release from his committee a bill which provided that 
dredging companies should pay the State of Pennsylvania a small 
sum for each ton of sand and gravel that they take from the rivers 
which are owned by the State. In speaking before the Northside 
Chamber of Commerce a few months ago, Senator Rodgers amused 
and bewildered the audience when trying to justify the silly 
theory that the Government should pay him for the sand and 
gravel that his company takes from the river stated the latest 
discovery has been “the rivers back up, that is, the floods first 
appear at Cairo, then up the Ohio at Paducah, then up at Cin- 
cinnati, on up tha river to Wheeling and later at Pittsburgh.” 
Any child knows we first get the crest at Pittsburgh and the flood 
crest in turn passes down the river. Many of those in the audi- 
ence later spoke to me of the foolishness of Rodgers’ remark. 

I am the chosen Representative in Congress for the Thirtieth 
Congressional District. I was put on the Flood Control Commit. 
tee because I am a graduate engineer from Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Each and every Representative in Congress from 
Allegheny County has been chosen by the people as their Repre- 
sentative in Congress. They give their best judgment and atten- 
tion to all these matters and vote in the best interests of the citi- 
zens of our district and the country as a whole. 

Just because a private agency raised thousands of dollars after 
the disastrous flood of 1936, and the county of Allegheny and city 
of Pittsburgh gives his pay roll thousands of dollars for their mis- 
directed efforts and abuse, thank God, does not make him a Rep- 
resentative in Congress. I am open to conviction on any plan 
or method to get immediate relief from floods for the citizens of 
this district. I would disgrace the office and betray the trust and 
confidence the people place in me if I were to cater to Rodgers 
and his group, who are thriving on these funds and using this 
money to advertise Bill Rodgers. Especially when they, in my 
judgment, are acting contrary to the best interests of our citizens 
in their deserved relief from devastating and disastrous floods. 
The loss of lives and our homes from floods must end now. 

A copy of this speech will be mailed to you by writing me at 
Washington, D. C., if the newspapers do not carry my entire 
remarks. 


The Navy an Agency of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1938 


On the bill (H. R. 8993) making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939, and for other purposes 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, an objection has been 

expressed to the present bill making appropriations for the 

Navy Department and the naval service, because it embraces 

an appropriation for the construction of certain types of 

ships to replace those of the Navy which are now obsolete 
and to make certain additions to our present naval forces. 

This raises the question whether our Navy should be in- 

creased in size and efficiency. If we do so, will it promote 

Peace or provoke war? 

There can be no question more vital to the welfare of our 
people than one which raises, directly or indirectly, the ques- 
tion of peace or war. Consequently, the determination of 
the question now before the House becomes one of great 
importance. 

The issue of peace or war becomes a part of the consid- 
eration of the question of whether our Navy should be in- 
creased because of the conflicting viewpoints of those who 
favor and those who oppose the measure. 
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Those who favor an increase in the size of the Navy do so 
upon the basis that additional strength given to the Navy 
will be additional protection against nations less peaceably 
inclined than ourselves. Those who oppose the increase do 
so because of a belief that to provide such additional strength 
will tend to create the spirit of war within our own Nation, 
or provoke other nations to the belief that we have an intent 
to engage in war. 

It is impossible for me to understand or accept the latter 
viewpoint. This Nation throughout its entire history has 
given unmistakable evidence of a desire to follow the paths 
of peace. We have constantly endeavored to promote peace 
and good will among the nations of the world. We have 
led in every movement to substitute arbitration and other 
conciliatory methods for settlement of differences among 
nations. We have sought time and again to bring about 
limitation of armaments. We have by precept and example 
advanced the cause of peace. There is no desire among our 
people more pronounced than that for peace. It is the very 
heart and soul of America. 

Those who claim that our desire for peace can only be 
truly and properly evidenced by a policy of disarmament 
overlook the purpose and intent with which we provide 
strength to our Navy. The purpose or intent with which 
it is done determines whether it is right or wrong. If the 
purpose is to enable the Nation to become an aggressor and 
wrest from weaker nations territory, or to accomplish other 
unworthy ends, it is wrong and deserves the condemnation 
of all peace-loving people. If, however, there is no such 
ulterior motive and no other purpose than to provide national 
security against aggressor nations who may seek to disturb 
our peace, then it is right and with no apologies due to 
anyone. 

There can be no honest doubt as to the high purpose and 
good intent with which this Nation makes provision for naval 
strength. To doubt the true purpose and intent with which 
it is done is to doubt the honesty of the heart and soul of 
America. To doso would be to attribute to America the same 
unworthy motives that have actuated certain other nations 
in the course they have pursued in recent months. As long 
as the desire of our people is for peace, the Navy will never be 
other than an instrument for good. I will continue to have 
faith in the peaceful desires of our people, and until I lose 
that faith I will never deny to them, by my vote in this 
House, an adequate, certain, and sure defense against nations 
that now or hereafter may be less peacefully inclined than 
ourselves. 

My feeling of responsibility in this respect is increased as I 
consider the dreadful ravages of war now being experienced 
by China. Without provocation or any justifiable cause the 
people of that peaceable nation are being scourged by the 
hand of a tyrant power without conscience and intent upon 
destruction, with no thought other than to conquer and take 
unto itself the land of another. 

The unfortunate condition of China today is the result of 
a failure upon its part to provide adequate national defense. 
Had it done so there would be peace and not war in that land 
today. The logic and reason of those who advise disarmament 
in our own land as a means to promote the cause of peace is 
destroyed in the face of this awful catastrophe in China. If 
such logic or reasoning is correct then China, a peace-loving 
nation with no navy, should have been assured of peace for 
all time. Not until Japan and other aggressor nations are 
peaceably inclined can any nation depend upon its mere 
desire for peace as a sufficient means to preserve its peace and 
national security. 

With turmoil, wars, and rumors of war throughout the 
world our Nation cannot longer fail to recognize the dangers 
that are lurking about us, nor is there any justification for 
failure to provide adequate national defense in these trouble- 
some times. A failure to do so invites war, but peace can be 
made certain and sure by making our Navy so strong and 
efficient that no nation will dare to challenge our desire to 
remain at peace. 
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With confidence in the peaceful intention of our people and 
knowledge that the purpose of providing greater strength for 
our Navy is to promote peace not war, I can with a real 
sense of justification give my support to this bill. 


Politics and Business—Cradle of Liberty and Cradle 
of Crime. Federal Taxes. Death and Destrue- 
tion or Democracy and Life? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I was recently invited to 
make the principal address (it turned out not to be quite 
the principal one, but more of that later) at the thirtieth 
annual banquet of the Philadelphia Real Estate Board, and 
I duly accepted. I delivered the speech, and it will be in- 
cluded here, by unanimous consent, before many paragraphs 
2 After the speech there will also be some more com- 
ment. 

Now it came to pass that one very cold day in December 
there entered my office a gentleman by the name of Joseph 
J. Greenberg, and another named George H. Pratt, former 
president and present secretary of the Philadelphia board; 
they invited me to speak at the annual dinner of the real- 
estate men in Philadelphia. I told them they had the wrong 
man. I confessed openly and without shame that I had 
spoken to members of the labor unions, peace organizations, 
and other groups not accepted in the better elements and 
more cultured society of Philadelphia. I told them of my 
limited advantages, having been raised in Texas. 

I warned them they must surely want a real respectable 
citizen, not a horrid New Dealer; one who would assure 
the brethren of the earth—or the sellers of the earth— 
that prosperity was just around the corner, that all we 
needed to bring back prosperity and brisk commissions in 
real estate was to deport Roosevelt to Russia and obey God, 
the Constitution, the chamber of commerce, and the manu- 
facturers’ association. 

Messrs. Greenberg and Pratt would have nothing of such 
talk—they said I was acceptable; that the real-estate men 
of the City of Brotherly Love were at least half, and prob- 
ably more, for Roosevelt and the New Deal (which I later 
found to be somewhat overestimated) that, besides, there 
was to be another man, a Mr. Thomas I. Parkinson, who 
served on ever so many boards—a real big shot and very 
dignified and respectable—to be on the same platform. 

Little more was said, but I realized that, should I be 
lacking in the necessary culture, Mr. Parkinson would make 
up for it—and the balance would be perfect (which turned 
out approximately that way, as we shall see). Needless to 
say, I accepted. 

CAN REALTORS TAKE IT? (THE TRUTH) 

In the meantime I busied myself writing a speech; in fact, 
in between I delivered a couple, including a Jackson Day 
speech at St. Paul. 

I suffered. 

Can a man make an honest speech to realtors and come 
out alive? My thoughts dogged me. Shall I tell them the 
truth or be poetic? A Jackson Day speech, I thought, is not 
hard, because Democrats practically know in advance what 
you are going to say, listen and cheer anyway; they whoop 
it up for Jackson, being a dead hero, and Roosevelt, a live 
one. 

Anyhow, I wended my way thither, a serious speech—ac- 
cording, at least, to my own limited ideas—in my pocket. 
Unlike George Washington, Tony Peglisi, James Madison, 
Herman Schmidt, Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, or Ed- 
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ward Bok, I traveled there with my wife and daughter; for 
they either had no wives or left them behind, on their first 
visit. Likewise, unlike our forefathers or famous Philadel- 
phians-to-be, who put up at dingy inns or none at all, the 
real-estate board had arranged fine accommodations at the 
best hotel. 

Came the time we entered the hall, I had pictured Mr. 
Parkinson as a tall, rather sinister economic royalist, with 
black hair. However, I found him to be a very bright, in- 
telligent man, a native Philadelphian, silver-gray hair, well 
known and popular, a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The glee club of the University of Pennsylvania was 
there, and they sang a song for him; and there was not a 
soul in the whole hall that did not know him. I realized that 
he was no ordinary, fumbling economic royalist, and that he 
was a fellow who could take care of himself. 

Anyhow, I made my speech, a stenographic report of which 
is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman Pratt, Mr. President Randall, some time ago there 
came into my office a man by the name of Greenberg and another 
by the name of Pratt [laughter], and they said they wanted me 
to make a speech to the real-estate men of Philadelphia. I told 
them they had the wrong man, but they insisted, and so here I 
am. I told them they wanted a real respectable fellow, but they 
assured me that they had a man named Parkinson coming, who 
was a very respectable fellow [laughter] and a big-business man. 

I pictured him as some sort of an arrogant Republican, but I 
found him a Democrat (what kind of Democrat?), and besides, 
you can see, he is also a nice fellow and a handsome one. And 
Mr. Pratt has said that your organization has had a long and noble 
career; that you were opened in 1907 by Boise Penrose. Then, 
sirs, let your motto be “Open with Penrose and close with 
Mavericr.” [Laughter.] 

Anyhow, here I am, a Democrat and a New Dealer, proud of my 
President and proud of my party, to make a speech—though I do 
not believe that you can say that my speech will be purely parti- 
san. My subject is Politics and Business—their relation now is 
of extreme importance. 

After all, I am just like you * * * I want a free democratic 
country in which to work and live in peace, 

I do not come to you alone as a Congressman. My experience 
has been in the lumber and building material business, and in 
building and selling houses. I knew what it was to make and lose 
money, and to pay taxes. Then for 4 years I was State and county 
tax collector of my county, and I dealt in every phase of the local 
business and tax problems; I have passed on thousands of tax 
adjustments. Before I ever came to Congress I knew something 
about business and real-estate men’s problems; since then I have 
worked on some national problems. 


CRADLE OF LIBERTY; CRADLE OF CRIME 


Here I am, in your great city, to talk about your problems, the 
problems of business, labor, and American life. Here you have 
Independence Hall, which means so much emotionally and factu- 
ally to all Americans. Your city is the cradle of American liberty, 
but it is time to get right down to the subject, my friends, 
„ > for in your cradle of liberty, not far from Independence 
Hall, is a cradle of poor housing—some depreciated real-estate 
values—a sort of cradle of crime, as in every city. 

I know that in this city sheriff sales on individual homes in- 
creased steadily from 1926 to 1932; that there were over 5,000 in 
1926 and about 21,000 in 1932. With the arrival of President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal the number of sheriff sales on these 
homes began a steady decline of several thousand a year until in 
1937 the figure had been reduced to 8,600, or back below the figure 
for 1928. I know that you real-estate men have a serious problem 
on your hands when you are handicapped by the fact that the 
150,000 ex-homeowners who were in the last 10 years 
cannot legally own another home until the judgment against them 
is satisfied. It is of vital concern to you. 

Problems like these make all Americans realize that we have a 
hard job on our hands, a duty to our local governments, and to 
our whole country. And since life is too short, and times too hard, 
to waste time on nonsense, we will talk plainly. 

SHALL WE HAVE A TRUCE ON NAME CALLING, AND GO TO WORK? 

Recently the United States Chamber of Commerce issued what 
they called a “warning” that Government officials should stop this 
name calling. Of course, they said nothing about their own con- 
stant and bitter criticism of the President and the Government 
for the past 6 years; presumably that was all right. 

You can call the President a Communist, or call anybody that 
who honestly believes in democracy and the New Deal * * œ+ 
that’s swell. You can keep on cussing the Government until it 
even hurts business, and that too, seems O. K. 

Name-calling is constitutional, and I wouldn't want to break the 
Constitution. But so far as I am concerned—and I think this 
applies to every last Member of Congress—I am willing to work 
with anybody and to call a truce on name calling any time. [Ap- 
plause.}] * but if there is a truce, it will have to work 
both ways. 


“ness, labor, or the Government. 
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CAPITAL, LABOR, POLITICIANS BETTER GET TOGETHER ® ® ® OR ELSE! 


In this connection I have two thoughts: 

One is the big organization I named, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, as well as the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and others that victimize business, do not represent the 
average businessmen of the country, but only concentrated wealth. 

And the second one is that whether the various elements—that is, 
capital, labor, and politicians—like each other or not, we had 
better get together and deliver the goods * or else! 

Since we are discussing our problems, let me tell some high lights 
of Washington. We have a constant stream of witnesses, lobbyists, 
plain and fancy, rich and poor people passing in review from morn- 
ing to night; although sometimes colorful and always moving 
along, it is no more than the assembly line in an automobile 
plant to us, for it is there all the time. For the life of me, some 
of the testimony of great and successful men like the Du Ponts 
and Winthrop Aldrich, makes me think they either know nothing 
about the American people or are just plain dumb. All they can 
say is that business must have confidence. If you analyze their 
testimony it is either impossible, uncoordinated, or just vague 
general opinions; ordinarily there is nothing to it—nothing concrete 
upon which we can act—just a sound track of whining generalities. 


SUCKER LISTS, DU PONTS, THE CONSTITUTION, AND TEAR-GAS GUNS 


The Du Pont boys take the cake! For they are on all the sucker 
lists of every propaganda racketeer in the country. If anyone gets 
up a trick organization to extract money from susceptible mil- 
lionatres, and puts “liberty” or “constitution” or some high-sound- 
ing word in the name of it, he can always tap a Du Pont for 
five to fifty “grand.” 

And you remember that scandalous episode of the tear gas at 
the Apex hosiery strike here in Philadelphia? It was fully covered 
in the Record. Well, there was a racketeer fugitive from justice 
wanted in many States, selling for a sum a tear-gas gun and a 
copy of the Constitution, and shooting off his gun—not his con- 
stitution—in a strike. 

When this violent criminal was arrested your police found he 
was also armed with a letter from a Du Pont, telling what a fine 
Christian gentleman and honorable man he was. 

Still, the Du Ponts are personally well-mannered boys; down 
on the assembly line in Washington we have others—ill-mannered 
and vulgar fellows like Tom Girdler. He is an offensive exhibition- 
ist who talks loud, and makes enemies for the business world, 
and gives it a bad reputation. When he passes on the assembly 
line you feel like taking a crack at him; but for the Du Ponts we 
have only compassion, for they are the worst witnesses who 
toddle past on the assembly line in Washington. We merely wrap 
them in their own cellophane, and as they roll by on the line, 
the American people see through it all. 

Just remember—these kind of men do not represent your 
interests, or the interests of any average American! There is one 
thing dead certain—if there is going to be any salvation, we'll 
have to save ourselves. 

UNEMPLOYMENT; BUSINESS ATTITUDE; LAWYERS TODAY 

So let's consider the biggest problem—unemployment and con- 
ditions today. In January 1937, there were some 2,900,000 people 
on W. P. A. This was reduced by July to something like 1,400,- 
000 and on January 1, 1938, the number of men on W. P. A. had 
risen to 1,700,000. This number is still rising. It may rise much 
higher; labor statistics already show that at least 2,500,000 have 
lost their jobs since, let us say, about August of 1937; and that 
since the same date, another 3,200,000 are partially unemployed. 

This is bigger than anyone supposed! 

So everybody who has any sense knows that conditions are 
plenty bad. 

Most unfortunately, business men as a whole do not realize 
the seriousness of the situation, and some of our big business 
organizations do not want to know the facts. And practically 
no one understands the real seriousness of the world situation, 
Many businessmen instead of looking at facts, just get jittery; 
some are contemptuous of what the Government is trying to do. 
In any event, frankness compels me to say that organized busi- 
ness is not helping the situation. I do not say whose fault it is; 
I merely state a condition. 

Historically, big business and big corporation lawyers gained 
influence in the rapid industrialization and great expansion fol- 
lowing the Civil War. But that influence is gone now since the 
collapse in 1929; in fact, big business and the lawyers have less 
influence today than ever in the Nation's history. 

And it must be made plain that the loss of influence of busi- 
ness will not be regained until business itself cleans house; until 
it is fair to labor and to the public, and willingly pays the taxes 
that it owes the Government. 


HOUSING NATIONALLY BAD—LITTLE DONE TO CORRECT IT 


Another serious national problem is housing. The situation is 
very bad, and little has been done to correct it by bankers, busi- 
The various Federal laws to 
stimulate better housing do not go nearly as far as the English 
laws, which, with the aid of the English business and real estate 
men, brought fine housing to England and some measure of 
recovery. 

The slum-clearance bill has not produced much slum clearance. 
The Federal housing bill, which we recently amended, will not 
start the wheels rolling, either. 
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However, I am very glad to say that Philadelphia is practically 
the first city in the United States to take advantage of the new 
Housing Act. Your present housing authority, of which Judge 
Smith is the head, and of which Mr. Randall, your president, is 
the vice president, has already done a good piece of work and will 
start one of the finest housing authorities in America, and I may 
say about the first. [Applause.] They deserve a great deal of 
credit, as well also as my Democratic colleagues in Congress, in- 
cluding Congressman BRADLEY, in whose district the project will 
be built. 

I think that this will have a good influence all over the United 
States of America. But in any event Philadelphia, like all big 
cities, needs a considerable amount of new housing. 

LABOR—C. I. O. AND A. F. OF L.; MINIMUM WAGES, COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Neither can we shut our eyes to the labor situation. I have 
already mentioned the unemployment phase; but there is the 
matter of the split between the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L., the 
minimum-wages bill, and the status of collective bargaining. 
Labor unity and better conditions should mean as much to an 
intelligent businessman as to the lowest-paid laborer, for in this 
country we can no more survive without capital and labor than 
the human body can survive without food and water. [Applause.] 

I am frank to say that I cannot see how a businessman can 
oppose the minimum-wages bill. The fact that such a bill has not 
been passed already has greatly damaged many industrial districts, 
because, with lack of protection in other States, you have an 
exodus of industry. I can see how some labor leaders who are 
either stupid or have racketeering jobs can oppose it But a 
businessman wants purchasing power, the circulation of money; 
that is the only way to keep sales of merchandise or real estate 

ing. 

1 for collective bargaining, I am sure you believe in it, because 
you invited me to speak to a collective organization to protect the 
rights of real-estate men. If the collective rights of labor are 
recognized and protected, business will be more stable, there will 
be more purchases and less foreclosures and dead real estate; 
always a better standard of living will reflect itself in better busi- 
ness, Philadelphia has a record for fair labor relations, and a con- 
tinuance of this record by the businessmen of your city will be a 
benefit to the whole Nation. 
JERSEY CITY—BLACK SPOT IN A FREE COUNTRY. MAJOR PLAGUE 

One city that hasn’t a good record is Jersey City, a black spot on 
the map of a free country. There you find Mayor Hague—who 
cught to be called Major Plague—that politically slick, but socially 
stupid fellow, who daily kicks the Constitution in the face. For 
his un-American and cheap little dictator ways he is praised by the 
chamber of commerce. 

Concerning the Jersey City affair, I want to make two points: 
First, if business wants to maintain liberty for itself, it should 
maintain it for others; and second, what Mayor Hague is doing is 
not good business, but bad business. 

AVERAGE MAN ALSO VICTIM OF MONOPOLY AND BIG BUSINESS 


And a word about monopoly, big business, and high finance. I 
shall not discuss these questions at length tonight, since pretty 
nearly everybody else has. I only say, don't let anybody kid you 
into believing that they are not essentially problems for every 
American. There is a great deal of difference between monopoly, 
big business, and high finance on one hand, as compared with 
usual, ordinary, local business on the other. 

Just remember this: The average businessman, store owner, man- 
ufacturer, distributor, real-estate man, and salesman is just as 
much a victim of monopoly and big business as is labor. 

I think I can give you a fair example of how some of these con- 
centrations of wealth work and how the owners feel about it. 

Before the undistributed-earnings tax was passed to plug up this 
loophole, Montgomery Ward Co., like many another giant corpora- 
tion, had been leaving a large part of their earnings undistributed. 
The big stockholders who would have had to pay high percentages 
of their income escaped it, and the company was able to use that 
money to buy out local merchants throughout the country and 
thus to compete with the small store that had no large surplus 
behind it. So this chain of stores, like many other chains, spread 
throughout the country. Many a local merchant kicked because 
of this kind of competition, but a lot of good it did him. 

HIGH BOJUM OF MONTGOMERY WARD TALKS TOUGH 

In order to correct this situation, Congress passed the undis- 
tributed-earnings tax, and the New York Times wailed that Mont- 
gomery Ward had been compelled to distribute twenty millions the 
year before. The truth of the matter is, the distribution of these 
dividends hurt no one, not even Montgomery Ward. 

But here is what Mr. Sewell L. Avery, the High Bojum of Mont- 
gomery Ward, has to say about it: 

“That villainously unsound thing (tax on undistributed earn- 
ings) will be changed, must be changed; it will be changed or this 
Nation will be changed.” 

That is pretty rough talk; it sounds like he means his crowd 
would change things by violence—but I will give him the benefit 
of the doubt. Even at that, some of the big smug-mugs have 
people believing that the way to bring recovery is to repeal the 
capital-gain and undistributed-earnings taxes, Some say this re- 
peal of these taxes will bring sales in real estate, expansion in 
plants, more jobs, more work, and more buyers. 


LOWER FEDERAL TAXES; RAISE LOCAL BURDENS 


Is that statement true? Let's discuss it from a viewpoint of our 
own pocketbooks. One thing is sure: If you knock off Federal 
taxes, the burdens are put back on each locality—and then each 
locality will naturally have to raise its taxes. 

As your president, Mr. Randall, has said, Philadelphia cannot 
stand any further increases in taxes on real estate. Nor can 
dozens of other cities in America. But remember what I have just 
told you, that if you knock off the Federal taxes, then vou are 
going to get more local taxes whether you like it or not. 

Why? Of course, when local taxes are raised they are always 
raised on real estate. There might also be additional sales taxes, 
There is no question about what happens, It is followed by real- 
estate depreciation, there are less sales and less building; and the 
sales taxes cut the local purchasing power. 

Now I can tell you why substantial Federal taxation for the 
national welfare can never be eliminated and should never be 
eliminated. For this is a nation now, wholly different from the 
aggregation of self-sufficing 13 little agricultural colonies turned 
States, of which Philadelphia was the capital. This Nation lives 
by interstate commerce, gigantic financial deals that go back and 
forth over the Nation, stock tickers, airplanes, and radio, all irre- 
spective of State lines. 

Manufacturing is no little shoe cobbler's store, but a set of 
gigantic, Herculean ventures which trade not alone with every 
part of the Nation, but with all the world. One particular cor- 
poration today—and there are many of them practically the same 
size—is 90 times as powerful financially as the Thirteen Colonies 
were, and has 39 times as many employees as the Colonies ever 
had soldiers under arms at one time. 

Believe me, physical science and industry have progressed so 
mightily, and so far ahead of political science, that we will have 
3 our brains to even begin to understand our problems 

yi 
FEDERAL TAXING AND BORROWING POWER SAVED NATION 

Wealth is so enormously concentrated that it would have been 
impossible to have weathered the first bitter depression of 1929, 
except for the Federal taxing and borrowing power. And the 
same crowd who were saved are bellowing their heads off to repeal 
outright the capital-gains and undistributed-earnings tax. 

Since the powerful combines of powerful groups had the money 
to get the cream of the legal profession, they found loopholes to 
avoid taxation, by all kinds of corporate, in te, and hold- 
ing-company devices. It escaped local and State taxation, too. 
You can remember back in 1933 when many of the biggest paid 
no income taxes at all. There is something to think about— 
owners of real estate everywhere continued to pay taxes, while the 
biggest incomes escaped. 

At the same time I want it known that I do not believe in soak- 
ing the rich; but neither do I believe in soaking the average citizen. 
The yell against the present taxes has come because Congress has 
attempted to protect this average American. As for the new tax 
bill, certain modifications will be made, and I am sure that it will 
be fair to all legitimate business. 


FREEDOM OF AMERICAN BUSINESS GREATEST IN THE WORLD 


In fact, the freedom enjoyed by business in America is the great- 
est in the world. That freedom must be respected by business; big 
business must not attempt to bend the Government or distort the 
Constitution. Just remember, the businessmen of Italy and Ger- 
many thought there was too much interference in their activities, 
so they undermined democracies and handed over power to Mus- 
solini and Hitler. 

And now the businessmen of those countries have nothing to 
show for it except the chains around their necks; and to compare 
our Government to dictatorships of Europe is false, extravagant, 
and foolish. Since the advent of Hitler and Mussolini, there have 
been capital—not gains or profits taxes—taxes directly taking away 
part of what a man owns. In Italy a 10-percent capital levy: and 
there you have absolutism—dictatorship in such a way that we 
cannot even understand it. So it seems to me that American 
business had better accept American democracy and its govern- 
ment and work with it for a common solution to our problems, 

GLITTERY PROPAGANDA BY BIG BUSINESS NOT ALL GOLD 

“Well,” you say, “what must we do about it?” I believe, first, all 
of us need a new concept of national philosophy and outlook on 
life. From the time we are born until the day we die, it is drummed 
into our ears that success in business is the main aim in life. 
Success in business is held sacred. 

Business success is desirable and even necessary, and should 
therefore be possible. Since this must take equal opportunity, we 
should try to maintain a national life which is fair to the bulk of 
the people. We should realize that all the 
ness organizations that glitters is not gold for the average b 
man, And all this means that we must do our own thinking—and 
my only advice is that we go ahead and not backward. 

TWELVE POINTS—LET US HAVE A BALANCED PROGRAM 


In going ahead I have prepared 12 points as suggestions for you 
to consider, and they are that— 

First. We have more of the New Deal and not less. The psy- 
chology of cutting down and retreat makes the situation worse, 
and may lead to a major depression. 

Second. Business, big or little, throw in with, and not at, the 
Government. 


of big busi- 
usiness- ` 


. 
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Third. Civil liberties be preserved at all cost, and that the con- 
servative elements combine to accomplish this for every element 
in America. 

Fourth. That the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. get together—that 
America demand labor peace. 

Fifth. Enact minimum- bill; back the National Labor Re- 
lations Board; help establish a definite labor policy for the United 
States. 

Sixth. Sufficient sums through the W. P. for local and na- 
tional projects must be spent, through the Federal Government, 
to meet the unemployment problem. This will be much bigger 
than the Budget figure, which was estimated before the intensity 
of the present depression was realized. 

Seventh. A vast Nation-wide housing program to be started, in- 

volving the of billions. If private finance does not 
initiate it—which it will not—it must be initiated by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Eighth. The ‘soil-comservation program should be greatly ex- 
tended; this will give employment to agricultural groups as the 
other projects will os employment to industrial and city groups. 

Ninth. Substantial Federal taxation to be continued, capital- 
gains and undistributed taxes to be retained, with espe- 
cial reference to the problems of big business and monopoly on 
the one hand and average business on the other. 

Tenth. Monopoly to be controlled and forced to hold down prices 
and harmful combines in order that free enterprise and free com- 
petition can exist. 

Eleventh. Unemployment commission to be created for the study 
of the real cause of unemployment—economic and financial—and 
not just a count of unemployed noses. This unemployment study 
has never been done; it is a reflection upon the Government. 

Twelfth. Stay out of war; let the world know we want peace, 
but that no European or oriental country can set foot on any 
American continent—north, south, or central. Let us give our 
good offices to the world for better international unders A 

My friends, in presenting these 12 points to you I am not say- 
ing that you should accept one or all of them. But I think that 
one of the most ni things in America today is to adopt 
some sort of well-defined idea of philosophy of what we are 
going to do. The 12 points I have presented. do not cover every- 
thing, but they do certainly cover a very wide phase of our life. 

Should you think these points worthy of your consideration, 
they will, of course, demand a lot of attention. As citizens of 
this country, you have all of these points to consider one way 
or the other, and they must be solved or else this Nation is in a 
very bad shape. 

LIGHT OF DEMOCRACY STILL SHINES OVER AMERICA 


From a world angle we are in a bad condition. This reflects 
itself on our country as well—we know that dictatcrs control 
many great nations. That our President is not a dictator is proven 
by the fact that one can call him that—and a lot of other things, 
as some people do—and not get in jail. We live in a democracy 
where you can vote, talk, think, pray, print, curse, and criticize 
however, whatever, and whomever you please. So from that view- 
point things are not so bad after all. The light of democracy 
still shines over America, and let’s keep it shining. 

But over the whole world is the black and horrid cloud of war, 
and now I speak as a soldier to an audience at least haif soldiers. 
It is not sweet to hear the rattle of machine guns in the night, 
nor to feel the hot blood from a wound squirting over your body. 
Nor is it pretty to see pulverized and destroyed cities, children 
dying of starvation, torn and rotting bodies, and all the gro- 
tesqueries of senseless, crazy war. 

My hope, your hope, and the hope of every man and woman in 
this audience is that my boy, your boy, all American boys will not 
have to go to war. The Pennsylvania University Glee Club, those 
good-looking and happy singing boys, sang so beautifully a min- 

Walk and Talk With Jesus One of These 
Days, and then they sang There Is Somebody Dying Way Over 
Yonder. Well, I hope they can live in peace and walk and talk 
with Jesus, and inasmuch as there is somebody dying way over 


cen the hope that we get 
S great American—Thomas 


“I vision a people living in comfort on the fruits of their own 
industry.” [Applause.] 
HON. THOMAS PARKINSON, OF EQUITABLE LIFE, SPEAKS ALSO 
After the speech the president of the real-estate board, Mr. 


Roland R. Randall, introduced Mr. Parkinson, who is presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
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States. His introduction was very elaborate and consisted of 
a long list of the various corporations of which he was direc- 
tor or trustee, many of them being concerns which lend 
money on real estate; ending up with the fact that he was a 
native Philadelphia boy and a trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

With a build-up second to no opera star that ever sang 
before the footlights, Mr. Parkinson proceeded—he did a 
good job, and it will be noted he got the last say. There was 
to be no rebuttal. In the name of Righteousness and the 
Gods of Business, he proceeded to give me a polite skinning, 
as the Symbol of Sin; that is, the Devils of the (New) Deal. 

Some thought it was unfair, but I did not; it just happened 
that way. Besides every member of the Board was courte- 
ous to me in every way. And still besides, after all I get the 
last say, by putting it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—unless 
Mr. Parkinson puts his in the Insurance Magazine. 

In any event he made a typical business speech in praise 
of business and in praise of businessmen. I think it fair to 
say that the main burden of his speech was to show the 
supremacy of property, that the Government is inferior to 
business, and that the New Deal is all wrong. 

He received tremendous applause. The audience was un- 
doubtedly with him. He said, “We knew how to take care 
of money long before certain people who are now temporary 
(emphasis on temporary) residents of Washington told us 
about it.” This received applause. In fortissimo animando 
crescendo tremendoso. 

He stated that he hoped they would not go too far—not 
making any particular statement as to what he meant—in 
the matter of housing. That it would do “harm” if they 
did. This received applause. 

He told about when he was a young lawyer; how he learned 
how to take care of “other people's money.” He reminded 
the audience that, although such advice was being given by 
Government men today, it would be good for them to take 
the same advice. [Applause.] 


VIEWPOINTS—BIG-BUSINESS MEN AND MERE POLITICIANS 


In particular reference to business (and I here quote from 
memory but I believe fairly) he said that, of course, the idea 
of business and Government cooperating was all right, but 
that the idea of business having to go to Government was 
entirely wrong—that Government should go to business and 
offer its cooperation. He praised property and ended by 
saying that the viewpoints of Mr. Mavertck and himself were 
entirely different. 

Here was an interesting situation. Twelve hundred real- 
estate men applauding a speech for the so-called “old-time 
virtues,” a repetition of every speech that was ever made 
before real-estate men, showing that many have the same 
ideas that they had in Hoover’s time. 

Ably and attractively presented, Mr. Parkinson gave them 
what is ordinarily called the conservative viewpoint. But 
as he spoke I wondered whether all of the problems of the 
real-estate men, with the congestion of populations, the 
enormous depreciation of wealth, and of all the serious ques- 
tions I had presented in my own speech could be solved by 
going back to “old times.” 

After the meeting I had conversations with Members until 
the wee hours of the morning. These conversations were 
interesting; I found the gentlemen are good businessmen of 
a high order of intelligence. I wondered, however, whether 
they realized the real meanings and significance of present 
conditions, and the great changes that have come over 
America with its modern financial and industrial aspects. 

APPLAUSE, AND APPLAUSE—IT DEPENDS WHERE YOU ARE 


And I got to thinking about American audiences of vari- 
ous kinds. Had Mr. Parkinson and I spoken at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in Philadelphia, with an ordinary crowd 
of Philadelphia Americans, the story would have been the 
opposite. Seventy percent would have stomped, cheered, and 
roared for me—that is, Mr. Roosevelt and the New Deal— 
and 30 percent would have given Mr. Parkinson respectable 
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applause—the same that I received from the real-estate 
men. 

What does this mean? 

It means the people are for a new deal and the New Deal, 
and that many of the conservative groups are still cheering 
something that has gone forever—and that is the economics 
of pre-Hoover days, big business—and a belief that good 
times come, and depressions wear out, all by themselves. 

I have definitely concluded that although business, big or 
little, should be treated with fairness, that it cannot be 
treated as a separate sovereignty, group, or barony, with spe- 
cial favor. Just as modern industry must be better organized, 
so most Government. Just as industrial science has ad- 
vanced so enormously, so must political science go ahead with 
present-day conditions. We must remember that modern 
government concerns the lives of every one of its citizens. 

INDUSTRIAL AMERICA—GRIME, DIRT, EROSION 

The next morning we left, riding the train, which was Sun- 
day, January 23, and there was never a more beautiful day 
even in Texas. Most of my time, traveling in this industrial 
district between Washington and Philadelphia, has been on 
weekdays, while the sky has been filled with smoke; this day 
it was all bright and beautiful sunlight. 

There were steel plants; locomotive works; filthy, dirty 
cities; dingy, black, cold, dusty, grimy bricks; machinery 
plants—and in between all of this eroded land, roads by the 
side with automobiles slithering past, farmhouses on hills— 
and then again, through industrial districts, children playing 
on cindery, colorless, unplayful-looking, wet grounds, 

WHICH WAY—DEATH AND DESTRUCTION OR LIFE AND PEACE? 

Then I wondered, with all this erosion of lands and hu- 
manity, and with all of these signs of industry and steel, and 
the smoke that would belch forth on the Monday morning 
following, which way are we going in America? 

Are we going to war and destruction? 

To build battleships, steel monsters, machine guns, fast 
death dealers? 

Or will we build great machines for the protection of hu- 
manity, of soil, and of health? 

And will we maintain our democratic liberties? 

Which way are we going, and what are we doing? 


The Tennessee Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 25 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


JOURNAL, MONTGOMERY, 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ALABAMA 
ALA., JANUARY 18, 1938 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Alabama 
Journal of January 18, 1938, published in Montgomery, Ala., 
respecting the problem of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation. The editorial is interesting in the light of Mr. 
Willkie’s recent statement that the Federal Government alone 
is responsible for the utility problem in the Tennessee Valley. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Alabama Journal, January 18, 1938] 
A WORD TO MR, WILLKIE 


“There was no utility problem in the Tennessee Valley until the 
Federal Government created it.“ (Wendell L. Willkie, president of 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, holding company which 
controls the Alabama Power Co.) 

Mr. Willkie is one of the newer of the absentee landlords con- 
trolling the destinies of the Alabama Power Co., and is perhaps 
ignorant of its past history. 
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It should be a kindness for some of his Alabama agents to 
enlighten him, and let him know that there was a utility prob- 
lem—a very serious utility problem—in the Tennessee Valley long 
before the T. V. A. was ever dreamed of, and that it was a problem 
created wholly by the utility itself. 

The utility began to augment the problem as long ago as 1922, 
when it poured out lobby money to prevent Henry Ford from 
coming to the Tennessee Valley and building an industrial empire 
at Muscle Shoals. 


the Government in wartime to build a steam power plant on land 
owned by the company at Gorgas, and when the war was over 
forced the Government to sell the plant 


every taining 
pay monthly toll to the utility company, whether the bulb was 
ever lighted or not. 

Another act which helped create the utility problem in Ala- 
bama was that of power com Officials and attorneys in induc- 
ing Governor Brandon to sell 


public property, which was later utilized for the construction and 
private exploitation of Jordan Dam on the Coosa River. 

Someone would no doubt do Mr. Willkie a kindness to tell him 
some of these things. They are only a few as suggesting the 
basis of the utility problem in the Tennessee Valley, and in Ala- 
bama, and they all occurred a good many years ago, before Roose- 
velt, before the New Deal, before the Tennessee Valley began to 
blossom like the rose as a result of the development program ini- 
tiated by the Roosevelt administration, aided by such stalwarts as 
the youthful Lister HILL, of Alabama, and the venerable Senator | 
Norris, of Nebraska. 

Mr. Willkie should be told that there was a utility problem in, 
the Tennessee Valley many years ago; that it was, 
created by the private company which was determined to exploit | 
a great Alabama resource for the private gain of nonresidents; | 
that it existed long before the days of T. V. A; that the Federal 
Government did not create it, but that the Federal Government | 
under a Democratic administration has sought diligently to solve 
it, and has so far done so in a way that is highly pleasing to the 
people of the State and of the Tennessee Valley, in spite of the | 
efforts of Mr. Willkie and his legal associates to throttle efforts and 
delay the work by court harassments. . 


Marcellus C. Sheild 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1938 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I have often 
heard it said that Members who have served here never lose 
interest in the proceedings of the House after they have 
departed for happier and more fertile fields. I am this 
morning in receipt of a letter from Hon, John J. Fitzgerald, 
a former Member of the House, testifying to that fact. Mr. 
Fitzgerald rounded out a rather remarkable career in the 
House. Elected to the Fifty-sixth Congress from New York, 
he served through the nine succeeding Congresses, resigning 
to return to the practice of the law in 1917 after a service of 
20 years. He held high rank in the House and was chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations at the time of his resig- 
nation. He ranks with Representatives Mann and Clark as 
one of the great parliamentarians of his time and his decisions 
as chairman of the Committee of the Whole and Speaker pro 
tempore are classics in the precedents of the House. He now 
occupies the bench as judge of the Kings County court and is 
one of the distinguished jurists of his State. I am certain 
Members will read with interest and approval his letter just 
received as follows: 
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BROOKLYN, N. T., January 24, 1937. 
The Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CLARENCE: I have just read in the Recorp your remarks 
and those of Mr. Bacon, on January 7, commemorating the 
thirtieth anniversary of Marc Sheild’s service with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. No public servant ever deserved more 
such generous tributes. 

As years go by we live more in retrospect, and it is ing isso 

to learn that the judgments of our youth are confirmed b. 
Perhaps the most valuable service which I performed —.—— a 
Member of the House was my appointment of Sheild as clerk of 
the committee. It was unsolicited, unsuggested by anyone, done 
entirely of my own volition. 

Mr. Bacon mentions that although a Democrat, I appointed 
Sheild, a Republican. Although never a.member of Tammany 
Hall, in public opinion I was considered of the same political 
breed and incapable of such action. 

Partisan politics, however, never controlled the selection of the 
committee clerk. 

James C. Courts was clerk when I entered the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress. He had been appointed by Atkins of Tennessee. He 
served under Washburne, a former Minister to France, who wrote 
a history of the French Revolution; under Hiscock, of New York, 
later Senator; under Randall, of Pennsylvania, later Speaker; Hol- 
man, of Indiana; Sayres, of Texas, later Governor; Cannon, of Illi- 
nois, later Speaker; then Hemingway, of Indiana, afterward Sen- 
ator; Tawney, of Minnesota; and myself. He died in 1916, after 
87 years’ service with the committee. 

Only once during his long service was an attempt made to re- 
move him. During the eighties a Republican House was elected, 
and at the first of the committee the chairman an- 


Politics affect the tenure of the committee’s clerk. 

Sheild’s appointment as an assistant clerk was due to a va- 
cancy resulting from the transfer of Kennedy Rea to the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. Cleaves had been clerk of that 
committee for 38 years when he died in 1908. The Senate was 
Republican, and Senator Hale, of Maine, father of the present 
Senator, was chairman of the Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations. Upon Cleaves’ death he came to the House and insisted 
that Rea, an Indiana Democrat appointed by Holman, go to the 
Senate as clerk of its Appropriations Committee. The vacancy 
thus created made an opening for the appointment of Sheild, 
a young lawyer and a Republican from Minnesota. When Courts 
died in 1916, Sheild had been with the committee 8 years and 
had demonstrated his exceptional qualifications for the place. I 
immediately appointed him clerk. 

The story of the services of Cleaves, Courts, Rea, and Sheild, 
whose association with the Committees on Appropriations of the 
two Houses approximates 150 years, is one of the most fascinating 
in our history. Modest, quiet, capable, loyal, and efficient, they 
constitute an honor corps in governmental service. 

So I am glad to add my humble tribute to Mare Sheild, an 
efficient and faithful public servant, an unassuming gentleman, 
a loyal and devoted friend. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. FITZGERALD. 


Advertising Control of Food, Drugs, Devices, 
and Cosmetics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BERGEN EVENING RECORD 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include a recent editorial appearing in 
the Bergen Evening Record, published at Hackensack, Ber- 


gen County, N. J.: 
GESTURE 


Representative Kenney has spoken honestly ane fearlessly con- 
cerning the proposed bill to control advertising of drugs, foods, and 
cosmetics. The bill as it has been p yo little to recom- 

mend it. For years there has been agitation in the United States 
for a genuine pure food and drug law under which the Government 
would be able to take definite action against manufacturers who 
advertise their products falsely or misl ly. Some slight prog- 


eading 
ress has been made, but it has been so negligible that there is a 
LXXXUI—App——23 
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popular demand for a new law which will give the Government 
real powers to proceed against those who advertise falsely. 

The new bill has been prepared by Senator CopeLanp’s Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. A real pure food and drug 
act was written by Rexford G. Tugwell when he was connected 
with the Department of Agriculture. This bill was referred to 
Senator CorpeLAND’s committee and immediately all the lobbies of 
food and cosmetics’ interests began their work. Points they ob- 
jected to were altered to meet their fancies, and clauses to which 
they refused to agree were withdrawn entirely. The result is 
that the final bill offered in the Senate and passed there is noth- 
ing even approximating the bill Dr. prepared. Its teeth 
have been drawn, and its requirements have been so vitiated that 
R727... ganar Ba te Sanan: 

As Mr. KENNEY points out, the present bill is superficially a step 
forward in response to a real public demand. When it is examined 
more closely, however, it appears to mark no real advance over the 
inadequate provisions which have been in force since 1914. The 
Nation is entitled, as Mr. Kenney says, to know that the Govern- 
ment is ready to prosecute persons responsible for false or mis- 
leading advertising. But to attain this end the Senate bill must 
be amended, and some of the original provisions must be replaced. 
Congress has too much important business before it to waste time 
on empty gestures such as this. 


League of Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 26 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY CLARK M. EICHELBERGER, NATIONAL 
12, 8 LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
radio address delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem at Washington, D. C., on January 12, 1938, by Clark M. 
Eichelberger, national director of the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation. I make this request at this time because of the 
timeliness of the address and because of its historical worth. 
This is the opening day of the one-hundredth session of the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On Wednesday, January 26, the one hundredth session of the 
League of Nations Council will be held. For 18 years the Council 
has been meeting at least three times a year regularly and in many 
special sessions. In times of encouragement and discouragement, 
prosperity and depression, statesmen at the Council table deal 
with world problems, If tonight we were able to read the minutes 
of those 100 Council sessions, we would have a history of these 
trying times—a history that would touch almost every phase of 
human existence—politics, economics, colonies, international health, 
traffic in women and children, nutrition, and the codification of 
international law. 

Almost 18 years ago to the day, on Lise gen 16, 1920, the first 
League of Nations Council met. It met in Paris because the 
building that the League was to occupy in the city of Geneva, the 
city that was selected by Woodrow Wilson as its permanent home, 
had not yet been 8 for it. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations had been written in high hopes and expectations. On 
both sides in the war, our enemies as well as our Allies, there was 
the belief that the one constructive result of the agony and suffer- 
ing of war was to be a Society of Nations, as the French called it, 
or a League of Nations, as the Americans called it, which would be 
able to prevent war. 

The Covenant of the League marked one of the great moral ad- 
vances of history. War was practically outlawed. Whereas in the 
past there was no curb upon the sovereignty of a nation but its 
own selfish will, under the League of Nations a war, or a threat of 
war, was the concern of all, and it was the friendly right of any 
nation to call the League’s attention to a situation that threatened 
the peace of the world. Permanent machinery was created for the 

settlement of disputes. And even more important, a 
process of consultation was inaugurated to provide for cooperation 
in constructive fields. 

The first Council of the League of Nations met in an era of 
great discouragement. The high hopes and ideals of nations at 
the time of the armistice had disintegrated during the difficult 
task of peace. Revolution had flamed over part of the 
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world; disease and famine were spreading. But the greatest blow 
of all was the fact that the United States, that had so much to do 
with creating the League, was repudiating it. 

It will be remembered that the League was to have three bodies: 
An Assembly, which was to be the international parliament of 
nations; a Secretariat, which was to be its permanent staff; and a 
Council, which, meeting frequently, would make quick and efficient 
decisions. Originally it was planned that the Council should con- 
sist of the great powers, but insistent demands on the part of the 
small states resulted in a compromise whereby five great powers— 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan—were 
to have permanent seats, and four seats were to be provided for 
the small powers and were to be rotated among them. The ab- 
sence of the United States resulted in the first Council meeting 
having four great powers and four small powers—Belgium, Spain, 
Brazil, and Greece. Since that time the number of seats in the 
Council to be reserved for the small states has greatly increased. 

Imagine the courage and the wisdom of the men who breathed 
life into this institution. Here was an institution that might die 
before it really got under way. The great powers, accepting the 
League to a considerable extent because the United States wanted 
them to, might have deserted the League when the United States 
did. There was doubt and uncertainty. At the first Council meet- 
ing no dues had been collected, so the League must borrow money 
to pay its first expenses and the pay roll. Those who took posi- 
tions with its Secretariat were running great risks to take positions 
with an institution whose future was so uncertain. 

Some inspired wisdom seems to have guided these first servants 
of the League. Had they been formal diplomats they might have 
made the League into a very formal institution. But they had 
vision. Taking advantage of articles 6 and 23 of the Covenant, 
these men built a Secretariat for which very little specific authority 
is found in the Covenant. They developed a staff of over 500 mem- 
bers whose activities are divided into political, legal, information, 
minorities, mandates, disarmament, financial and economic, com- 
munications and transit, health, social questions, and intellectual 
cooperation. 

The greatest crisis to face the League of Nations in its first dec- 
ade was the question of the admission of Germany. There were 
two schools of thought about German admission. One group said, 
“We know that the League without Germany is far from universal. 
But the entrance of Germany would break the back of the League 
with certain problems confronting the Treaty of Versailles, with 
which we are not strong enough to deal.” 

The other group said, “We must admit Germany and be strong 
enough to meet the problems that will arise.” For a few brief 
years the League lived a very great period. The Locarno Treaty 
was signed. Germany joined. Three great men, three moral 
giants, guided the destinies of the League at that time, Aristide 
Briand of France, Gustave Stresemann of Germany, and Fridtjof 
Nansen of Norway. About these three figures great legends devel- 
oped. Anecdotes concerning them were related in drawing rooms 
in Geneva and the capitals of the world. Some of the amusing 

_and touching stories concerning the meeting of these men were 
told to classrooms in small towns all over the world. I saw some- 
thing of these men. Briand, the greatest, the orator, whose voice 
had the depth and the range of an organ. Stresemann, with the 
rare capacity to understand the point of view of others; Nansen, 
the great explorer who gave the latter years of his life in saving 
refugees all over the world, and who represented the conscience of 
the League as found in the small states. An economic United 
States of Europe was dreamed of; most nations had signed the op- 
tional clause of the World Court statute conferring affirmative 
jurisdiction upon the Court in legal disputes. A war had been 
fought to make the world safe for democracy, and this demo- 
cratic process had been transplanted to the League of Nations 
Council and Assembly where statesmen took decisions based upon 
“open covenants openly arrived at.” 

But the process of historical development, the evolution of hu- 
man institutions, must be accompanied by moments of great reac- 
tion as well as rapid advancement. 

Already there were signs, had we been able to read them, of a 
retreat. In the first place, death took its toll. I remember at the 
close of one League Assembly a newspaperman asked Briand how 
things were going. He replied, “Quite well; 
calamity that could befall us, and that would be the death of 
Stresemann.” A few months later Stresemann died. Briand’s 

death followed sometime later. And finally the great Viking 

Nansen, who had been negotiating to take the Graf Zeppelin for 
a trip across the North Pole, died dreaming of his next adventure. 

As the old men died off, the great of war was seen, in 
that there were so few men who had returned from the front that 
leadership could not be found to replace those who were dying. 

Already the economic consequences of the war and the economic 
nationalism that followed it were pushing us toward the greatest 
economic depression in history. Soon the economic life of the 
world was to be frozen and millions of people brought to the verge 
of starvation. 

A monstrous doctrine of international dishonor called fascism 
was being developed under Mussolini. Hitler was soon to destroy 
the German Republic; was soon to desecrate the memory of Strese- 
mann and scatter the German liberals to the four winds. 
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A weakness in the Japanese Constitution prompted the army of 
that country to seize Manchuria in violation of its international 
agreements and against the wishes of its own government. 

In 1931 Japan alone was in violation of its international obli- 
gations and the League covenant by making war on China. The 
League of Nations found Japan guilty but did not make an effort 
to impose sanctions. Shortly after that, Hitler repudiated the 
Locarno arrangement and the disarmament clauses of the peace 
treaty. This was followed by Mussolini’s deliberate annexation 
of Ethiopia, The League of Nations made every effort to find a 
peaceful solution of the dispute. Subsequent data show that 
Mussolini was toying with the League and had no intention of 
accepting a peaceful settlement of the dispute unless forced to. 
Sanctions were imposed, but not sufficiently to include oil. Again 
the Japanese Army has struck, this time at all of China. 

This sketchy review of the history of the last 18 years will show 
that the hopes and ents, victories and defeats of the 
world are written to a great extent in terms of the League of 
Nations. When the League was strongest, there was the greatest 
opportunity for world peace; when the League was weakest, there 
was the greatest threat of war and feeling of insecurity. 

I have not time to discuss the day-by-day activities of the 
League of Nations in the field of financial and economic cooper- 
ation, international public health, control of opium, supervision 
of mandated territories, and day-by-day consultations that take 
place. Neither have I time to discuss the many disputes that the 
League has met successfully, except to point out that against 
the disputes that it has not settled, there are about 30 which it 
has settled peacefully, to say nothing of the many conflicts 
avoided altogether through constant consultation. 

What of the future? If we are to avoid war and prevent a 
return to the Dark Ages, the League of Nations will live and grow 
stronger. A society of nations is the necessary step in the evo- 
lution of human society. The world has become so complex and 
the means of killing so multiplied, that if we are to have 
it will be through world cooperation. World cooperation necessi- 
tates moral declarations of principle; machinery for conferences 
and a point of concentration where these conferences can be 
held. This is what the League of Nations is and does. 

As for the form of the League of Nations, it must expand and 
change to meet developing conditions. Probably it has been too 
rigid in its Covenant and its obligations. The next few years pos- 
sibly will see wide modifications of the Covenant, modifications 
that will strengthen it rather than weaken it. What must be 
done immediately? ; 

The great weakness of the international situation today is that 
nations have taken their eyes from the goal of world tion. 
As they lose the vision they think in terms of alliances, isolation, 
individual action, and selfishness. Even more important than any 
revision of the Covenant or strengthening of its machinery is the 
necessity of firing men’s imaginations with the vision of world 
cooperation; with the vision of mutual helpfulness; with the 
vision of an international morality and rule of conduct comparable 
to that which guides us in our municipalities. 

In the second place, the nations that belong to the League must 
realize that they must insist upon the sanctity of international 
obligations. It would have been comparatively easy to stop the 
Japanese Army when it was out of hand in Manchuria in 1931; 
but it is vastly more difficult to stop the Japanese Army in 1938, 
The nations that wish peace can make no further retreat in the 
face T assaults of dictators and militarists upon international 
morality. x 

In the third place, the machinery for the promotion of economic 
and social justice must be expanded. The International Labor 
Organization, to which the United States belongs, is an autonomous 
body of the League. It is trying by constant conferences to im- 
prove the standard of labor and living by international ent, 
It is based upon the philosophy that world peace is dependent 
upon international social justice. 

Recently over this radio chain, Professor James T. Shotwell, 
president of our association, advocated the expansion of the 
economic department of the League to a size and autonomy com- 
parable to the International Labor ion: Raw materials, 
trade barriers, and currencies must be the subject of permanent 
commissions and repeated conferences at Geneva. Fortunately, as 
the years have gone on, some of the unfortunate bitterness which 
had so much to do with keeping the United States out of the 
League has been forgotten. The Government of the United States 
has increased its cooperation as the years have gone on. That 
cooperation, however, has not taken the place of membership. 

Sometime the basis for full participation by the United States 
must be found and until it is found, the League can never have 
the strength or the universality necessary for overwhelming suc- 
cess 


In October 1936, I attended a reception to open the Council 
chamber in the new League of Nations Building. It was a clear, 
cold, moonlit night; the tremendous new League of Nations Pal- 
ace on the crest of the hill shone with incredible whiteness in 
the moonlight. I thought to myself, “A few years more will tell 
us whether this building is to be the white sepulcher in which 
are buried the hopes of mankind, or whether it will be a living, 
vital monument to the attainment of these dreams, I believe the 
latter is the true picture.” 
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Works Progress Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 26 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY BEN WHITEHURST 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recor an article entitled “Skulduggery in the 
W. P. A.,“ written by Mr. Ben Whitehurst, former Chief of 
the Correspondence Division of the F. E. R. A. and W. P. A. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


From Liberty Magazine] 

SKULDUGGERY IN THE W. P. AAN EX-OFFICIAL REVEALS SOME STRANGE 
THINGS IN THE GOOD-AND-BAD MIXTURE WHICH IS THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF RELIEF 

(By Ben Whitehurst, former Chief of Correspondence Division, 

F. E. R. A. and W. P. A.) 

A small group of men and women in W. m handles the 
largest fund in the history of the world. They are the officials of 
the Relief Administration. The money is provided by the tax- 
payers, who gave until it hurt while relief was looked upon as a 
national emergency measure, and refrained from inquiring closely 
how the fund was being administered. But now that people high 
in Relief Administration circles have expressed the belief that 
relief, and their jobs, should be made permanent, a more severe 
scrutiny is justified. 

How is this great trust being handled? 

Let us begin the investigation with a glance at the daily mail in 
the Administration’s Washington office. 

Over 1,000,000 written complaints have been received. Of these, 
approximately 16 percent criticized the general program—its in- 
adequacy or ineffectiveness—or the policies of the Washington 
administration; 27 percent complained of inability to get work or 
relief; and 57 percent charged field officials with political discrim- 
ination, graft, untrustworthiness, or mismanagement. 

A correspondence clerk picked at random a number of letters 
from the incoming mail and listed briefly what each was about, 
Here is a portion of the list: 

“1, Charges that every man on the project has to kick back 20 

t of his pay to local officials. 

“9. Says husband is in penitentiary; has two children; cannot 
get relief because children are minors. 

“3. States that he was certified to W. P. A. work; when he called, 
he was not permitted to work because his union dues were not 

id. 

“4, States that every man on project is warned to vote straight 
Democratic ticket. 

“5. Charges that he was transported from one State to another 
against his will, and dumped, along with many others, across 
State line. 

“6, Protests that there is invariably a shortage in his pay. 

“7 States that food distributed by the relief office to pay for 
work performed is unfit to eat. 

“8, Sends form as evidence that he was given W. P. A. assign- 
ment; states that he is too ill to go to work; direct relief stopped 
when assigned; can get no adjustment locally. 

“9, Complains that men were working outside in subzero 
weather; some had to stop; were docked. 

“10. Thinks that there is too wide a variance between the pay 
of administrative and project workers under W. P. A.; knows two 
local girls, equally good stenographers, both from relief families; 
one in relief office gets $130 a month and the other on white- 
collar project gets $55 a month. 

“11. Encloses letter from the district W. P. A. office admitting 
that names of those to be dismissed are drawn from a hat, with 
no reference to comparative need. 

“12. Encloses United States Treasury check for $1.25, his relief 
for 2 weeks; wants suggestions for making it go around. 

“13. Declares that W. P. A. employees are being required to re- 
imburse relief officials for aid previously granted to them as direct 
relief. 

“14. Reports that 148 relief workers on school-ground project 
under his supervision have been without pay for 4 weeks; some 
have dropped from hunger.” 

The incessant flow of complaints obviously points to situations 
calling for attention, yet these complaints are not seen by the 
administrator or any of the higher-ups at the relief headquarters 
in Washington. No attention is given to any analyses or statistics 
showing trends in the incoming mail, however significant. 


Constructive suggestions meet an even more ignominious fate 
than complaints. Each is acknowledged with a copybook para- 
graph and then buried in the general correspondence files, never to 
be resurrected. 

Even after every allowance has been made for the speed at which 
the Relief Administration has been working and the lack of busi- 
ness experience on the part of many of its key officials, it is still 
difficult to excuse the officials for deliberately shutting themselves 
off from information which would help them do a better job. 

Much of the lost motion of the relief effort is, no doubt, due to 
this lack of knowledge on the part of officials in the Washington 
office of what is going on in its office. 

There is only one requirement for employment in the Relief 
Administration: The applicant must have a letter of introduction 
from a Congressman or Senator of the Democratic Party, Nothing 
paak r rae st much, Former employment and references are not 

For example, a convict in the Folsom Penitentiary in California— 
a man with a long criminal record—obtained a parole, appeared in 
Washington, obtained the required congressional letter, and, appar- 
ently without difficulty, got an executive position in the Relief 
Administration. He continued in it for many months. 

Nepotism in its rankest form also flourishes. Men and women 
who have never before worked at anything are charged with carry- 
ing on this tremendous spending program. Expenditures incurred 
by these tyros are unchecked, Waste is rampant. 

Although a sheet of carbon paper, a rather expensive product, 
may be used as many as 100 times for making copies of typewritten 
matter, yet the head of one division ordered that no sheet of carbon 
paper be used more than once. Small potatoes, you say. Well, 
the next item chargeable to inexperience concerns the spending of 
over $300,000 on faulty and unusable motion-picture film before 
checking any of it. 

A few of the officials do boast of previous experience: Welfare 
work—not a very suitable background for the management of the 
world’s biggest business. The whole relief set-up, from Washing- 
ton down, is dominated by the professional social-worker element. 
At best these men and women are theorists, wallowing in experi- 
mentation, trying out their pet ideas on the taxpayer dog. 

There isn’t any system of seniority even among assistant ad- 
ministrators, except perhaps seniority by inverse ratio, Like the 
Sultan’s wives, the latest one is looked upon as the favorite. There 
being no clear-cut division of responsibilities, there is continued 
pulling and tugging and jockeying for position. 

The Relief Administration is not an organization. It is an 
agglomeration of offices, mostly working at odds. Naturally under 
such a lack of system no higher-up ever needs to accept the blame 
for blunders, administrative or otherwise. Instead, the practice is 
to “purge” the administration at the current vulnerable spot by 
firing some underling, or, if it looks better, 10 or 20 underlings. 

Occasionally one of the big boys gets the praiseworthy notion 
that there are too many persons on the Administration pay roll and 


orders the discharge of, say, 400 or 600 employees. But relatives or 


Officials and active members of the militant labor union within the 
Administration escape the scythe, and the reductions are invariably 
followed by the employment of a larger number of persons than 
the number discharged. 

Clerks by the thousands have been employed for divisions which 
were actually idle. Other clerks are required to work overtime 
night after night. Credit for overtime is allowed some employees 
and denied others. One young woman receives $6,000 a year and 
another whose duties and responsibilities are identical receives 
$1,800 a year. Two men doing the same work receive $1,800 and 
$5,200, respectively. “One young man who married into the family 
of a prominent official receives $4,800 a year for answering the 
telephone in one section. 

The chronic habit of downright guessing is without doubt respon- 
sible for much that is wrong with the Relief Administration. This 
writer has been present at some of the “guessing games.” Although 
the Administration has spent much on so-called surveys, and the 
personnel connected with statistical work has numbered thou- 
sands, nevertheless the Administration is invariably without the 
figures needed for the question under discussion. 

It is common knowledge in the Washington office that on one 
occasion a very high official charged with the responsibility of com- 
puting the Administration’s budget for the coming year asked the 
person who happened to be nearest to him at the moment, “How 
many people on relief?" Then and there he multiplied the 
guessed-at figure by the guessed-at amount, and tacked on 
$500,000,000 for good measure, arriving at the new relief appro- 
priation to be exacted from a rubber-stamp Congress, 

Communism is openly espoused throughout the relief set-up in 
Washington. Among the personnel are acknowledged leaders in 
that revolutionary movement against the Government that sup- 
ports them. One such person only recently resigned from the 
W. P. A. to take up his work with the Union Central Executive 
Committee of Soviet Russia. Another W. P. A. administrative 
employee admits that he is still officially connected with the Com- 
munist organization of Russia. 

In an official telegram to a subordinate the Deputy Relief Admin- 
istrator ordered that all persons removed from relief rolls on 
account of “subversive political activities” be reinstated. When it 
was called to his attention that “subversive political activities” 
meant activities for the overthrow of the Government, he answered 
that he was fully aware of the meaning of his words. 
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The way some of these inexperienced and wrong-experienced 
officeholders have been allowed to manhandle the cases of men and 
women in need would be ludicrous if it were not heartbreaking. 

The farmer who inquired if he could sell his acreage under the 
much publicized submarginal-land-purchase program was told to 
“endeavor to interest local authorities in developing a park.” 

The W. P. A. worker who told of the immediate need of medical 
attention, which had already been denied him by local officials, 
was told “You may call again upon local charitable organizations 
and inquire whether the assistance you need is available.” 

The aged person in need of immediate relief was at one time 
actually told to obtain information about the then pending old- 
age-pension legislation. 

The inconsistencies and confused thinking of these high relief 
officials have not only called for continual hedging but have 
brought into existence a tangle of arbitrary rulings. As a result, 
the worthy have often been turned away, and the unworthy have 
voten received the lion's share. 

Perhaps one of the most cruel of these was the one which called 
for the discharge of persons who were absent from work projects 
because of illness. 

It has proved futile in nearly every case for a man, once he has 
been certified for W. P. A. work, to return for any reason (includ- 
ing serious illness) to the local relief office. Similarly, those who 
have taken temporary private employment have suffered for 
their misplaced faith in the intelligence of the Relief Adminis- 
tration. As for part-time work for private concerns or individuals, 
that has been strictly taboo. 

In a Western State relief allowances exceeded wages paid in 
the beet fields. The State relief administrator, therefore, offered 
supplementary relief to beet workers to make up the difference. 
This would seem to be the simplest kind of common sense. But 
the Deputy Administrator in Washington promptly ordered it 
stopped. Whereupon, the beet workers went back on fu!) relief. 

The degree of success of any relief program can be measured 
only by the rapidity with which the program returns its “clients” 
to normal economic life. The policies we have just been exam- 
ining would seem to be the success formula for relief, in reverse. 

Discount by half the evidence of our own eyes, 

Make further allowances in the name of that well-worn word 
“emergency.” 

The conclusion is still inescapable that the Relief Administra- 
tion, under any and all of its aliases—F. E. R. A., O. W. A. 
F. S. R. C., W. D. E. R. A., N. Y. A., W. P. A—is suffering from the 
devasting maladies of indecision and confusion, and that the 
best it deserves at the hands of the American taxpayer is a merci- 
ful but speedy death. 


In Honor of Senator Barkley’s 25 Years of 
Congressional Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 26 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO SECRETARY McINTYRE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Monday last, at my re- 
quest, the Senate granted permission for the insertion in 
the Appendix of the Recorp of a speech by the majority 
leader, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], at the 
dinner at Louisville, Ky., last Saturday night. Inadvertently 
I omitted to ask unanimous consent at that time also to 
include a letter sent to the banquet by the President of the 
United States. I now ask unanimous consent that that letter 
may be inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. Marvin H. MCINTYRE, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mac: I understand that friends of ALBEN BARKLEY are 
giving a dinner in his honor in Louisville tomorrow night, and 
since you are also a Kentuckian I wish you would go down to 
Louisville and tell the home folks how much we in Washington 
think of their senior Senator. 

ALBEN BARKLEY, during his 25 years in Co: first as a 
Member of the House of Representatives and now for more than 
a decade as a Member of the Senate—has rendered distinguished 
service. Kentuckians have always borne a conspicuous part in our 
national affairs, and the present senior Senator is not only the 
inheritor of a great tradition of public service but the exemplar in 
modern terms of that tradition, 
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These are critical times, times which demand all that a public 
man can command of resources and experience. Senator BARK- 
Tris long familiarity with national affairs, his integrity, his 
patriotic zeal, his courage and loyalty, and his eloquence in enun- 
ciating and elucidating problems and principles give him excep- 
tional equipment as a legislator and as a leader. 

For all that he has done in his country’s service, his countrymen 
owe him a debt of gratitude which it is dificult to estimate but 
which I embrace this opportunity to acknowledge. I send him 
and all who gather in his honor my hearty good wishes, 


Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


A Program of Improvement for the Post Office 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1938 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the bill we have 
before us, introduced today by the committee on postal affairs, 
is a very important measure and deserves even more time 
for discussion than the committee has given it. In changing 
the pay of fourth-class postmasters from that of a system of 
stamp cancelation to that of a stated salary, we are bring- 
ing about a change which ought to have been made a half 
century ago. As has been brought out here in debate, this 
measure seeks to standardize the pay of postmasters and 
place that of fourth-class offices upon the same basis as that 
of first-, second-, and third-class offices. While this is a 
benefit, it is the least benefit, in my judgment. 

When I said earlier in the day that we should, by our rules 
and regulations, make it as easy as possible to do right and as 
difficult as possible to do wrong, I wanted to relieve fourth- 
class postmasters of the perpetual suspicion that they are in- 
creasing their pay by padding their cancelations. To some 
it might be a temptation to do just that. Students of gov- 
ernment have often condemned the fee system of paying cer- 
tain officials. If a prosecuting attorney is paid a fee for each 
prosecution and conviction, he might be tempted to be over 
zealous in the discharge of his duty. The same evils, and 
some others too, inhere in the system of paying fourth-class 
postmasters through stamp cancellations. Therefore, I am 
just as much in favor of giving them straight salaries, as I 
am for paying local officials fixed salaries in lieu of the old 
practice of granting them the fees collected. 

The Post Office is represented in every crossroads and ham- 
let of the Nation. The postmaster is often the only rep- 
resentative of this great Government in his locality. Mil- 
lions of American citizens never come in contact with the 
Government excepting through the post office. If all of 
our citizens could ride along Pennsylvania Avenue or Con- 
stitution Avenue in Washington and see our imposing public 
buildings, or view our fleet of mighty battleships, or see other 
evidence of the power and greatness of this Government, 
they might all be duly impressed with the country’s greatness 
and thrill with pride in its institutions. Relatively few Amer- 
ican citizens are thus favored. For the great multitude who 
contact this Government only through the post office, I would 
have post-office buildings the best we can possibly afford and 
the men and women in those post offices most worthy rep- 
resentatives of our Government. Despite the inadequate 
pay and some remains of the “spoils system” in the Post 
Office Department, and despite the antiquated and unwise 
scheme of paying fourth-class postmasters, I do feel that our 
postal employees, from the postmaster down, are a splendid, 
representative group and a credit to our Government and 
to the post-office branch, which is the greatest business 
organization in ‘the world. 

By the passage of the bill before us to systematize the pay 
of fourth-class postmasters, coupled with the Burch amend- 
ment to the post-office appropriation bill passed last week 
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to make for cheaper post-office boxes and furniture for third- 
class post offices, we are making progress in bettering the 
service out in the rural districts where it affects so many of 
our people who have no other contact with the Government. 
Therefore, I believe that the present bill will be equally help- 
ful along with the Burch amendment. I understand that 
some committee amendments are to be offered. These I trust 
will not materially change the present measure. Now, if we 
could follow this bill and the Burch amendment to the ap- 
propriation bill with a little better application of the civil- 
service principle, this Congress will have achieved real prog- 
ress in this important branch of governmental service. 


Clement Cabell Dickinson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1938 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, always among the 435 Mem- 
bers of the National House of Representatives there are 
Some who render special service and enjoy to a marked 
degree the love and admiration of their colleagues. Such 
a man was Clement Cabell Dickinson, for more than 20 
years a Representative from the great State of Missouri. 
Those of us whose privilege it was to serve with Mr. Dick- 
inson are saddened by the news of his death at his home 
in Clinton, Mo., where, after long and splendid years of 
public service, he had retired for a deserved rest among the 
people who knew him best and loved him most. 

Born in Prince Edward County, Va., 88 years ago, Mr. 
Dickinson had lived for 65 years in Missouri, In his long 
life there were happily blended those admirable qualities 
which characterize the citizens of these two great, closely 
related Commonwealths. Devotion dominated the move- 
ments of this great Missourian, and it is as a Missourian that 
I prefer to think of him. There was devotion to his family, 
to his neighbors, to the congressional district which he long 
and faithfully represented, and to his State and Nation, but 
greatest of all was his devotion to duty. In public life, there 
was no service too small for him to consider, no commis- 
sion too great for him to undertake. The most humble con- 
stituent found in him an interested and sympathetic friend 
and helper and felt as much at home in his presence as did 
the biggest banker or most prominent lawyer. 

It was my pleasure, when still in my twenties and a be- 
ginner in the Missouri Legislature, to enter the house of 
representatives with Judge Dickinson and to have at that 
time supported him in his candidacy for the speakership. 
Although he did not realize his ambition in this respect, he 
soon became an outstanding member of the Missouri house, 
and in a short time, was deservedly promoted to the State 
senate, where he served with great distinction. Well do I 
recall him in those days as a man of great physical strength, 
which was in keeping with his intellect and his eloquence. 
His oratory was such as to fascinate and at the same time 
convince his hearers. Often it was filled with fire and 
always with sincerity. 

Never once did Judge Dickinson advocate a cause in which 
he did not believe. He was honest in deed and thought. 
He hated sham and hypocrisy. He was no compromiser or 
trimmer. Big enough to take a stand on every public ques- 
tion, he was ever tolerant of the views of others. 

As characteristic of Congressman Dickinson, I recall an 
incident a number of years ago, when the Missouri delega- 
tion was attempting to reach a decision on an issue concern- 
ing which the members were divided. Finally, after discus- 
sion, Representative Dickinson said in calm voice: 

I do not know what your decision may be, but I must decide 
this question so as to live on good terms with myself, 


Yes, Representative Dickinson, honored and beloved Mis- 
sourian, good neighbor and good friend, decided every ques- 
tion, whether large or small, so as to live on good terms with 
himself. As naturally follows, in so doing, he lived on good 
terms with his fellow men through a long and well-spent 
life, which came to a close as comes the end of a calm and 
perfect winter day. 


Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
January 26, 1938 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, in my address on the floor’ 


of the House on Friday, January 14, I took the liberty of 
prophesying that, despite the threat on the part of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to penalize the National 
Broadcasting Co. for permitting its radio stations to broadcast 
into unsuspecting, clean American homes an indecent and 
blasphemous program, the real penalty would be only a repri- 
mand from this letter-writing Commission. 

I note in the well-informed Washington Merry-Go-Round, 
published daily, a comment and a prophecy which will indi- 
cate that it is generally understood that the radio monopo- 
lists control the actions of the majority of those constituting 
the Federal Communications Commission. The item reads 
as follows: 


However, Mae did not write the lines. She was handed a part to 
read, and she read it. 

Under the law the P. C. C. has the power to keep the ether 
clean and to prosecute anyone who defiles it. However, it is a good 
bet there will be no action t the National Broadcasting 
Co, It has too many cooperative friends on the Commission. 


For the information of the House, it might be well for the 
Members to have a record of the threatening-but-do-nothing 
letter written by the Federal Communications Commission to 
the National Broadcasting Co. in answer to the many pro- 
tests against the intrusion into American homes of indecent 
radio programs. Compare this letter with the letter origi- 
nally sent by the same Commission, which I have made a 
part of my remarks on this subject: 


The Commission has carefully considered the transcript of the 
Adam and Eve feature by Don Ameche and Mae West and the 
dialog between Mae West and Charley McCarthy, sponsored by 
Chase & Sanborn and broadcast by the National Broadcasting Co, 
over 59 stations on Sunday night, December 12. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that both of these features were far below even 
the minimum standards which should control in the selection and 
production of broadcast programs. 

We commend your company for having apologized over the radio 
and through the press for these features and again in your letter 
to the Commission. We are unable, however, to accept the view 
expressed in your letter that the broadcasting of these features 
was only “a human error in judgment.” The care with which the 
public has a right to expect, and which is, we understand, the 
practice, in the writing and editing of the manuscripts, and in the 
rehearsing of such features would seem to exclude the elements 
of accident and surprise. 

The admittedly objectionable character of these features is, in 
our opinion, attributable to the lack of a proper conception of 
the high standards required for a broadcast program intended for 
reception in the homes, schools, automobiles, religious, social, and 
economic institutions, as well as clubs, hotels, trains, and other 
places, reaching in the aggregate a much larger number of people 
daily than any other means of communication and carrying its 
message to men, women, and children of all ages. A clear recog- 
nition of the social, civic, and moral responsibility for the effect 
upon listeners of all classes and ages requires such a high stand- 
ard for programs as would insure against features that are sugges- 
tive, vulgar, immoral, or of such other character as may be of- 
Sinek to the great mass of right-thinking, clean-minded American 

ns. 

While the right to reap a reward or profit in the proper use of 
the license granted by the Government is clearly recognized, this 
right and all other considerations are entirely subordinate to the 
interest of the listening public, and if the present system of 


licensing private agencies to broadcast is to ultimately win the 


a ds 
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favor and approval of the American public, this favor will be won 
chiefly through the excellence of the programs broadcast and their 
8 from commercialization at the expense of propriety and 
q y. 

In our present system and the statute under which the Federal 
Communications Commission functions the Commission has no 
power of censorship, but this power and responsibility rests squarely 
and unavoidably upon the licensee. The right to continue opera- 
tion under a license can be justified only so long as public con- 
venience and necessity are served through programs broadcast to 
the listeners. Licenses are granted without any compensation by 
the licensee to the Government and solely for the purpose of serv- 
ing the public interest, and hence the broadcaster must accept, 
along with the privee granted, a definite, inescapable, and high 
public trust in the use of the facilities licensed. 

It is believed that a true conception of this public trust would 
lift the general standards of p: to a higher level and would 
condemn as unworthy not only the features herein specifically 
referred to but other material which has been broadcast. 

The Commission notes that, while the features above referred to 
were originated by your company, these features were broadcast 
over 59 stations over your network, and, while the primary respon- 
sibility for this program rests with your company, the stations that 
carried it cannot be excused for carrying this program on the 
ground that such program was received over the network under 
a contract for program service. Each licensee carries his own defi- 
nite responsibility for the character of programs broadcast and he 
must be and will be held to account regardless of the origin of the 
program. All who are interested should, therefore, take notice that 
trespasses against the public interest will be charged against every 
station engaging in such trespass. 

In view of your recognition of the objectionable character of the 
program in question and of your assurance that greater care and 
caution will be exercised in the future, the Commission has 
decided to take no further action at this time than the writing 
of this letter in condemnation of the program. However, upon 
application for renewal of the licenses of the stations this 
broadcast, the Commission will take under consideration this 
incident along with all other evidence tending to show whether 
or not a particular licensee has conducted his station in the public 
interest. 


Public Interest in Effective Control of Traffic in 
Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics and the Advertising 
Thereof for the Promotion of Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1938 


RESOLUTION OF CONFERENCE OF STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
HEALTH AUTHORITIES OF NORTH AMERICA 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorD, I include the following reso- 
lution of the Conference of State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities of North America: 


Whereas the effective control of traffic in foods, drugs, cosmetics, 
and the advertising thereof, is attended with a very real interest 
in the promotion of health; and 

Whereas legislation for the adequate regulation of such traffic 
has been under active consideration in the Congress of the United 
States for more than 4 years, with the result that the division of 
control apparently imminent provides for an enforcement proce- 
dure against false advertising (S. 1077) that will ordinarily have no 
deterring influence against the commission of first offenses: Be it 

Resolved by the Conference of State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities of North America, That it register vehement opposition 
to legislation designed to control false advertising but failing to 
provide penalties, relying instead primarily upon the issuance of 
orders to cease and desist from a continuation of the offense, since 
it is the conviction of this conference that regulation by such 
procedure has already demonstrated itself to be ineffective, in- 
adequate, and utterly incapable of securing for the public the 
protection so badly needed; be it further 

Resolved, That this conference urge upon the Congress of the 
United States the early enactment of a food and drug law to sup- 
plant the present deficient, antiquated Federal statute by com- 
bining those provisions of S. 5 as it passed the Senate and those 
modifications of S. 5 announced by the Subcommittee of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House (S. 5, Com- 
mittee Print No. 3) which will provide the best protection of the 
public interest and welfare; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted by the 
Secretary to each member of the Senate and to the members of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House. 


There Is No American Market for Farm Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1938 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, House Resolution No. 356, 
to investigate the operation of the grain exchanges of the 
country, is still lodged with the Committee on Rules and no 
action has yet been taken. In the meantime, the gambling 
in farm products in the great grain exchanges of the country 
goes on uninterrupted. If such a committee as I propose 
were appointed and their findings reported to this House, 
I am confident that the abuses in the system of grain markets 
would be stopped immediately. 

For half a century the farmers have been fooled into be- 
lieving that the tariff system was the only salvation of the 
farmer, when, as a matter of fact, a tariff on a home market 
cannot work for the farmer because there is no home market. 
The only market we have is the speculative world market. 
If a rain is reported in Tasmania or Borneo, or some other 
place which cannot be found on the map, the price of grain 
goes down, although no change in the climate of the United 
States has taken place. 

At the beginning of the World War the farmers had an 
American market, because the grain exchange could not guess 
on the events in Europe, but as soon as farm products rose 
as high as other commodities, the agents of Great Britain 
started propaganda in this country, through the house of 
Morgan, to stop this rise of farm products. The banking 
system took up the cudgel and from most every bank in 
America came the slogan to “Fix farm prices” at $2.50 per 
bushel for wheat and so on down the line of farm products. 
The Government, of course, administered the fixed price 
and the minimum provided was interpreted to be the maxi- 
mum, and hence, wheat fell from $3.40 per bushel to the 
$2.50 provided in this Morgan-England price-fixing scheme. 

The best authority in the United States on the question of 
grain markets and grain exchanges, pit operation, and so 
forth, is Ernest D. MacDougall, Washington, D. C., and to 
prove that I am not at all unduly alarmed over the bad prac- 
tices of the grain exchange and the necessity of an immediate 
investigation, let me quote from a letter just received from 
Mr. MacDougall: 

All America has a financial stake in the 

But farm legislation drafted on the 9 D aos 
demand cannot mesh with market machinery operated on the 
theory of world supply and demand. 

We talk much about the American market for farm products, 
We talk much about the world market and world prices. But we 
say very little about an American market place, wherein American 
prices are quoted. That is because there is no such place. 

The only market (place) we have in this country for the basic 
farm crops sold in interstate commerce, or in foreign commerce, is 
the speculative world market, whose ticker tape quotes only world 
prices, not American prices. 

That is why the tariff does not work in protection of agriculture, 
as it does in protection of industry. That is why domestic crop 
control does not work in the absence of market control. That is 


why our Government must subsidize agriculture to keep it going. 

There is no way our farmers can receive anything but world 2. 
so long as they are forced to sell both domestic and exportable sup- 
plies through world-market machinery. We have American prices 
for industrial products, but not for farm products. 

Except for a short period during the World War, our farmers 
never have had anything but world prices. They never can have 
anything but world prices, under any theory of farm legislation 
short of market (place) control, so long as we have a ticker tape 
quoting world prices only. 

Limitation of domestic production cannot operate to raise prices 
of farm products unless it goes to the point of causing hunger 
and privation among ultimate consumers who have the means to 
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buy food and clothing. Our people will never stand for anything 
like that in a land of plenty. To gear with world-market ma- 
chinery such as we now use, world-crop control, not domestic-crop 
control, is required. 

Any domestic-crop control that leaves enough supply to meet 
domestic demand will fail to raise prices of farm products above 
the level of world prices. Maybe we are satisfied with that level 
for our farmers. If world prices are not adequate to put Amer- 
ican farmers on the basis of the American standard of living, the 
only relief, in the face of our present marketing machinery, is to 
subsidize farming. I say relief“ advisedly, for a subsidy is not a 


cure. 
ERNEST D. MACDOUGALL. 
2022 SIXTEENTH Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
My only hope is that the people of the United States will 
use their power by letter and petition to bring this measure 
out of the committee for a vote in the House. 


Just Foolishness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE LONDON SPHERE 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following short state- 
ment from a London paper: 


From an article recently published in the London Sphere] 
JUST FOOLISHNESS 


The United States contains 6 percent of the world’s area and 7 
consumes t of the 


eum. 
The United States operates 60 percent of the world’s telephone 
pest og Sa PE LAERTES CREE tal percent df ihe MODE opa THe, 


possesses almost $11,000,000,000 in gold, or 
nearly half of the world's monetary metal. It has two-thirds of 
resources. The purchasing power of the pop- 
that of 500,000,000 people in Europe and 
much larger than that of the more than a billion Asiatics. 
Responsible leadership which cannot translate such a b 
economy into assured prosperity is destitute of capacity. B 
Cb 
methods by which it was created are all wrong, ought to be 
abandoned, must be discarded, that the time has come to substitute 
political management for individual initiative and 
There is only one way to characterize that proposal: it is just 
damn foolishness. 


Roosevelt’s Recession 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
ON JANUARY 25, 1938 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an address on Roosevelt’s Re- 
cession delivered by me over the radio on Tuesday, January 
25, 1938. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Something is wrong in the United States today. The lines of the 
unemployed are incr Less smoke is coming from the fac- 
tories. The storekeeper is selling fewer goods. The farmer has lost 
much of his market. Business is bad. The administration spokes- 
men call this economic break-down a recession. That sounds a 
whole lot better than depression. 

It is time we are looking at the plans to determine the advisa- 
bility of continuing to use them. The President had said, “We 
planned it that way, and do not let anyone tell you differently.” 

Let us look at the situation: 

E carloadings, an important index, have shown a great de- 
ne. 

Production of steel ingots was at 84 percent of capacity at the 
end of August and at 20 percent in the last week of the year, show- 
ing a drop of 75 percent. 

Industrial production for the world in October had increased 
from an index figure of 104.3 to a figure of 105.7, while the indus- 
trial production of the United States had declined from 98.8 to 
93.5. Building contracts, electric-power output, automobile pro- 
duction, and many other indices had all declined. 

From September to November, according to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the unemployed increased by 963,000, Many more 
lost their jobs later. Over a million men who were working at the 
start of fall are not now employed. These figures do not mean 
that only the businessman is losing, but the men who toil have 
less money to buy food and clothing for their families. These 
figures mean that less money is being paid to the laborer, These 
figures mean that the farmer has less income. 

If the railroads are moving fewer cars, the railroaders are not 
working. If the steel mills are not working, the steel workers are 
unemployed. If the mines and factories are not operating, the 
miners and factory hands are idle. 

If these railroaders, steelworkers, industrial employees, and all 
other laborers are not drawing wages, they cannot purchase the 
goods produced by the farmer. This recession, as they call it, 
means the loss of millions and millions of dollars to the worker 
and the farmer, If industries are not being operated, the business- 
man loses his profit. Without profit to tax, the Government re- 
ceipts decline. It is a vicious circle affecting all. The economist 
John Flynn stated recently that between the middle of last August 
and the end of last October all of the gains of 1936 and 1937 had 
been canceled out. 

We can see that many of the economic policies of the present 
administration are breaking down. The theories that have tried 
to substitute statutory law for economic law have failed. Because 
these theories have not proven their value, the administration 
spokesmen are looking everywhere to find a scapegoat. They want 
to point to that scapegoat as an excuse for the failure. The 
excuses are many and varied. They have sent up trial balloon 
after trial balloon to determine which way the wind is blowing. 
These balloons have not determined the cross-currents sweeping 
America. They start off well and soar for a while, but then hit the 
ground. These balloon-staging efforts will continue in the hope 
that the temper of the American voter may be determined. While 
these experiments are being tried, we continue to see factories 
working fewer men and wage earners buying less merchandise. 
There is a villain somewhere. They must find him or take the 
consequences. It is not so important to find the villain as it is 
to convince the le that there was a villain, who upset the 
plans, and that the administration had not planned it that way. 
To fail to find the perpetrator was to condemn themselves. The 
strategy was to first say that “Business is on a sit-down strike.” 
The idea of attacking big business had always been a good politi- 
cal stunt. It had worked so many times that it was thought that 
it might work again. The argument seemed to start all right, but 
someone had the nerve to ask, Why would business want to 
destroy itself?” The argument seemingly subsided. 

Then the planners decided that it would be a fine thing to hale 
an old culprit into the court of public opinion. A summons was 
sent out to get monopoly. They were jubilant. The public could 
be directed to look at all of the past record of this bad actor and 
they might convict him again, but they forgot that monopoly had 
grown more under the present administration than before. Years 
pumo without monopoly being haled into court. Someone dared 

say that they understood certain legislation sponsored by the 
administration had not punished monopoly but had rewarded it. 
The President had said that he had planned it that way. Where 
was monopoly when things were going up? It had not seemed to 
be named as a terrible creature until the plans went astray, but 
then it was advisable to call it in as a past offender. 

A book was published called “Sixty Families.” It had replaced 
the 400“ and the preferred list and such well-known groups. 
Now the planners had their chance. They would blame this reces- 
sion on the 60 families, There were millions of families in Amer- 
ica; therefore, it would not hurt to attack the 60. This would 
please many thousands and thousands if the few would be whipped 
publicly. There were more votes in the thousands of unemployed 
than in the 60 families, even though the high command found 
there were more campaign contributions in the 60 families than 
most any place else. Someone dared to say that many of the 60- 
family group had access to the White House and had been named 
to positions of trust by those in authority. Also, that members 
of the President's own family were connected with the 60 families. 
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The 60-family balloon landed somewhere and the boys are examin- 
ing the wreckage to determine whether it will be worth while to 
fix it up for another trial. 

To find an excuse carried out the expression of the President 
who said in Baltimore, try something. If it doesn’t succeed, try 
something else. While this act is going on, there is an important 
act being staged. If you are for one thing, listen to one adminis- 
tration spokesman; if you are against it, listen to another. One 
Cabinet officer says stop, another says go; one high official says 
to punish, the other says to please. This confused viewpoint has 
given everybody the jitters. One day it is one thing, the next day 
something else just the opposite. The President invites two util- 
ity executives to the White House. There is a general pick-up 
by the utilities. That sounds fine to them, but he has another 
group opposed to this particular move. Well, he has that taken 
care of by having an outstanding citizen come to the White House 
at the same time and issue a statement opposed to the utilities. 
You can take your choice. 

He issues a statement that he is going to balance the Budget. 
Fine! Excellent! There is a great approval for that act by many. 
Things appear to be steadied. At the same time there is a demand 
not to stop spending and not to balance the Budget. The Presi- 
dent does not balance the Budget pleasing the latter crowd, and 
he points to his statement to please the others. In other words, 
his statement suits one and his action the other. While this is 
going on, business continues to get worse and more unemployed 
go home to their families without jobs. 

One day the President had a press conference in which he 
discusses holding companies. Everyone knows that some holding 
companies have done enough to convict all others in the minds 
of thousands of people. The newspapermen there state that the 
President was going to wipe out all holding companies. Someone 
questioned that decision as to just what holding companies would 
go. The answer seemed to be all of them. The people back home 
started to figure that meant many holding companies which had 
committed none of these wrongs spoken of by the President and 
had rendered a valuable service. The President had not received 
a popular reaction. Then he calls the press boys to task for get- 
ting him all wrong. The statement had been misunderstood. 
Yet business continues to get worse and more unemployed go home 
to their families without jobs. 

Instance after instance could be shown of this confusion. This 
country had developed a high state of nervousness. Shock after 
shock had not helped the matter. Everyone seemed to wonder 
what would come next. Those who desired to invest a little money 
did not know just where to put it because of the confused view- 
point as to what the Government would do. People became 
frightened and purchases declined, As purchases declined, orders 
slackened. As orders slackened, factories limited their pay rolls 
which in turn meant less purchasing power and greater unem- 
ployment. 

Everyone was asking, “What will the President do tomorrow?” 
What would he say the day after that? You cannot build pros- 
perity on a shifting mental attitude of any one individual. Con- 
fusion meant loss to business and loss to business meant less work 
for the laborer. 

It has been my pleasure to talk to many, and the general ques- 
tion asked is, “What can we expect tomorrow? Will he change his 
course after we have started our operations?” 

Business alone is not being punished. Every worker in America 
is being punished. If the mistakes of business are to be punished, 
and the mistakes should be corrected, the malefactors and the few 
should be singled out and their bad practices outlawed. Their 
actions should be condemned. But why hit at all business in 
order to reach the few? Give the “Go” signal to good business and 
the “Stop” signal to bad business. Don’t cut off the head of the 
patient in order to remove the infected area. You cannot solve 
this problem that is hurting all America by trying to go all ways 
at the same time. It is the duty of the President to let business 
know what he expects to do. That also points to the great danger 
of too much power in the hands of one man. Never before have 
we reached a place where America must determine its future upon 
the gyrations and mental processes of a single individual. Upon 
the attitude of the Government—upon the attitude of a single 
man, if you please—depends the course that the Nation will take. 
Upon the position assumed by the President of the United States, 
after he has finished the sending up of trial political balloons, 
depends the fate of 130,000,000 people. 

e know the machine has been wrecked, and the question is 
not who wrecked it but the problem is how to repair the machine— 
how to get it going again in high gear on the road to prosperity. 
It can be done. 

If men in high places will think less of saving their faces and 
more of curing the economic ills of the country; if they will give 
less thought to political considerations and more to hard economic 
truths; if they will frankly confess their errors, as they so solemnly 
882 to do, and make the necessary corrections, instead of 

rying to place the blame on someone else; and if, above all things, 
the administration will adopt a policy and proclaim it to the coun- 
try, instead of continuing to send up trial political balloons, the 
fog of fear and uncertainty and confusion that shrouds the Nation 
will be removed. The removal of this fog is the first and most 
important step in putting America back to work. 

Dispel this fog, remove the shackles from industry, and smoke 
will again come from America’s smokestacks and men will march 
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back to the steel furnaces, to the automobile assembly lines, to 


our transportation systems, and to the Nation’s thousands of 
factories, large and small. 


Party Tendencies in the United States 


—ͤ — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 
OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, BEFORE 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, IN 
PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 27, 1937 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an illuminating address de- 
livered by the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] on 
the 27th of December 1937, before the American Political 
Science Association in Philadelphia. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In 1844 Ralph Waldo Emerson had this to say about the two 
then dominant political parties: “One has the best cause and the 
other contains the best men. The philosopher, the poet, or the 
religious man will, of course, wish to cast his vote with the Demo- 
crats for free trade, for wide suffrage, for the abolition of legal 
cruelties in the penal code, and for facilitating in every manner 
the access of the young and the poor to the sources of wealth and 
power. But he can rarely accept the persons whom the so-called 
popular party propose to him as representatives of those liberali- 
ties. They have not at heart the ends which give to the name of 
democracy what hope and virtue are in it. The spirit of our Ameri- 
can radicalism is destructive and aimless; it is not loving, it has 
no ulterior and divine ends; but it is destructive only out of hate 
and selfishness. On the other side, the Conservative Party, com- 
posed of the most moderate, able, and cultivated part of the 
ulation, is timid and merely defensive of property. It vindicates 
no right, it aspires to no real good, it brands no crime, it pro- 
poses no generous policy, it does not build nor write nor cherish 
the arts, nor foster religion, nor establish schools, nor encourage 
science, nor emancipate the slave, nor befriend the poor or the In- 
dian or the immigrant. From neither party, when in power, has 
the world any benefit to expect in science, art, or humanity, at 
all commensurate with the resources of the Nation.” 

In 1929 Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, had this to 
say in a letter to a Princeton student: “Taking the average of our 
history during the past half century, the Republican Party is, as 
a general proposition, recognized as representing the conservative 
element in a community and a theory of government based on 
leadership of a comparatively small number of selected indi- 
viduals. The Democratic Party, while never so homogeneous as 
the Republican, has stood to a far greater extent for liberal 
thought and progressive ideals. Every interest of the people of 
the United States demands that the Democratic Party be built up 
where it can truly be called a major party.” 

There was almost prophecy in this statement by Dr. R. S. 
Rankin, of Duke University, which appeared in the New York 
Times of February 12, 1929, upon the theme of harmony in the 
Democratic Party: “The most effective instrument for harmony 
will be an aggressive leader, acceptable to all the geographical 
divisions of the party—the wet and preponderantly Catholic East, 
the dry and preponderantly Protestant South, and the liberal West. 
It seems that nothing short of a miracle would bring these groups 
together, yet they all voted for Woodrow Wilson. The union is 
difficult, but far from being impossible. There is little hope for 
the Democratic Party unless it becomes the liberal party of Amer- 
ica. Liberalism, at present, is out of favor with the American 
people, yet who can say when the tide will turn? Such a policy 
would not only hold the Democrats but would attract thousands 
of Republican liberals.” 

The Democratic Party offers the average men and women of this 
Nation the only hope they have of bettering their economic, social, 
and political position. 

The Democratic Party is the party of the people—the party 
which for more than 100 years has fought the battle year in and 
year out, against all sorts of money and the bitterest of opposition, 
for the betterment of the farmer, the little-business man, the 
laborer, the weak, and the oppressed. 

The best way to Judge a political party is by the things it fights 
for and the people it fights against. “By their works ye shall know 
them” was no truer spoken of those of the church than it might 
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w applied to those who profess to serve the people in public 
ce. 


This Nation was hardly born before the money power and those 
who sought the rewards of monopoly laid their hands upon the 
Government and began to make it their tool to increase their 
wealth and expand the reaches of their monopolistic practices. 
They made the Central Government stronger and stronger so it 
could levy tariffs for the benefit of the manufacturing class and 
place the Nation’s financial and credit power in the hands of a few 
select ones for their further enrichment and profit. It was in- 
evitable to Thomas Jefferson that the result of this policy should 
mean eventually that little men everywhere, whether farmers, 
laborers, merchants, or what not, should come to pay their tribute 
day in and day out to those who held the strings of governmental 
power. So he fought against a strong government, saying “that 
government is best which governs least.” What he meant was 
that if government was to be of that kind it were better for the 
people that they have just as little of it as possible, 

But Jefferson and his followers who wanted the Government to 
be the agency to help the people and not just a select few even- 
tually lost out in the contest with Hamilton and his followers 
and all that Jefferson visualized came to pass. Jefferson, in his 
fight with the mercantile and shipping interests of New York and 
New England, championed by leaders of the Federalist Party; 
Jackson, with his bitter and prolonged battle with the entrenched 
money power of the national bank, sponsored and defended by 
the leaders of the Whig ; Grover Cleveland, in deadly combat 
with the railroads, which bought, in their grasp for r, many of 
those whom they could not otherwise e fatten their 
treasuries and augment their dictatorial power by governmental 
bounty; Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, who tackled in 
earnest the trusts and attempted to impose some fetters upon 
their unbridled sway, were able to stay but temporarily the 
march of the Hamiltonians. 

The climax was reached only in our own day. Beginning with 
the period immediately after the World War, there came into being 
a centralization of industrial and financial power the like of which 
the Nation has never seen. Indeed it was a common saying that 
90 men (or some made 44 6 — hee 3 1 . States. 
Fattening off governmental protection p ege, big business 
grew into giants which towered and swaggered like drunken lords 
over all that they surveyed. were able by monopoly to fix 
the prices of the things the e bought; they set the 
tion costs for what the people sent into the markets; they manipu- 
lated the markets into which both farmer and laborer their 
hard-given products; they named the rates the borrowers the 
country over paid for the money they used and set the time they 
could keep it; they fixed the people’s taxes and their own exemption 
from taxes. With a supine National Government which was but 
the sounding board of Wall Street, with the President of the United 
States to boost their stocks and prate of their worthiness and their 
virtues big business rode roughshod over the American people to 
the greatest moral and financial collapse this people has ever seen. 

The Nation rose in righteous wrath in protest. It demanded that 

changers be driven out of the temples; that business 
stopped, and at least the semblance of the moral law be 
applied to what ambitious and powerful men could do under the 
guise of business. They demanded that democracy reassert itself 
and the people regain some control, at least over their economic 
and political destinies. They demanded that the economic struc- 
ture of the United States be built from the bottom up and not from 
the top down. They demanded that the currency of this Nation be 
taken out of the hands of a few Shylock bankers and be put to its 
legitimate purpose of serving the business needs of an industrious 
people. They demanded that the opportunities of business enter- 
prise be fairly distributed and that the burden of toil be lightened 
upon the back of labor. They demanded that our untold resources 
be applied to the alleviation of human suffering, to better homes, 
better food, better clothes, and better recreation for all the Ameri- 
can people and not just the few. They demanded that the marvels 
of modern science the genius of current invention and discovery 
be made the workhouse for a more abundant life for the average 
man and woman of America. They demanded that the door of 
economic opportunity, which had been jammed shut for decades by 
an avaricious monopoly, be opened again, They demanded that 
the Government of the United States be moved from Wall Street to 
Washington, where the people's Constitution put it. They de- 
manded a revival of true American earnestness and spirit; the 
resurrection of age-old American dreams and ideals, when the 
United States was conspicuous for its spiritual crusades. They 
demanded an America that had the spirit of the forefathers in its 
own breast. 

And they got what they demanded, epitomized in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Not even the World War took this Nation to greater 
moral heights than Roosevelt took it in the early years of his 
crusade. The people expressed an elation under his leadership 
which quickened the heart of the world in admiration, and as a 
result, one can search all American history for a parallel to that 
era—for such an era in American life when so much was done to 
realize the dreams that men and women had in their hearts for 
a better life. 

What has been the result? Upon the heads of Roosevelt and the 
element of the Democratic Party which supported him has been 
heaped vituperation and vilification by big business and all the 
little minions who serve its cause. None can speak loud enough 
his opposition or cruelly enough condemn the purpose of such 
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government. Those who cringed at the Government's doorstep 
and begged the Government to save them from their folly, soon 
from the parapets of their regained citadels flung their bitter 
defiance at their former governmental savior. Instead of trying 
to cooperate with the Government which had restored the system 
of private enterprise to its former vigor and security, they thrust 
their controlled prices to a height which shocked the public 
conscience and demanded profits which stagnated the indignant 
purchasing power of the country. For example, when United 
States Steel raised the price of its labor 10 percent and through 
this and other increases in their labor cost, sustained a total 
production cost increase of 9 percent, it raised the sale price of its 
commodity 21 percent. Then when the Government proposed 
that the abuses of 1929 and the post-war era should never be 
possible again and that business be amenable to a decent obser- 
vance of the moral law and the Nation’s welfare, business went on 
a sit-down strike and determined to show the Government where 
it got off. Meanwhile, emerging from its high-priced public 
relations departments, its controlled press, and its trade associa- 
tions, whether under the name of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce or other name, was a vicious propaganda that the only 
thing the matter with the country was the government of the 


ple, 

If letting business run the country the way it wants to run it 
is the panacea for national prosperity, why did we have the depres- 
sion of 1929? There was nothing at that time for business to be 
afraid of. They did not have the governmental jitters then. They 
did not have the undistributed-profits tax then; they did not 
have to sweat and squirm, as they say they do now, under regula- 
tion of the stock exchange, but could swindle at will the unsus- 
pecting public and trusting widows and orphans; they didn't need 
to be afraid of any governmental investigations, and they didn't 
have to be assured that Government was going to go along with 
business, because they knew that the marionettes of business in 
Washington couldn’t jump until New York pulled the strings. 
There was not any such thing as pay-roll taxes and old-age bene- 
fits and unemployment insurance, or governmental efforts to help 
the blind, the crippled child, the unemployed, the man without a 
home or a job: nobody in Washington was trying to use the gov- 
ernmental power and funds to help the farmer and the little- 
business man, and to pour money into the hands of Dick, Tom, 
and Harry so he could buy goods. The banks were full of money 
and accountable to nobody in particular for what they did with 
it. Why was not this the golden age of American prosperity, and 
why didn’t it go on from generation to generation, with the people 
glad to bask in the radiant blessings of this benevolent business 
despotism? 

The answer is that business was not capable of running the 
country. It was neither spiritually nor mentally big enough to 
face that awful responsibility. It couldn't be unse enough 
to purge itself of its abuses; it couldn’t be generous enough to 
distribute the profits of business fairly among those who made 
those profits possible; it couldn't restrain its greed and its avarice 
against excessive demands for the economic services it rendered; 
it couldn't be farsighted enough to see that the only way to main- 
tain secure the apex of a pyramid is to maintain a broad and 
sound base below, and that this principle was not only justified 
by the moral laws under which men have professed to live in the 
better part of the world for 2,000 years but in the realm of busi- 
ness physics. 

It is well that those who talk about the communism of a govern- 
ment which tries to serve its people should remember the defini- 
tion of communism given by Grover Cleveland in discussing the 
trust problem of his last message to during his first ad- 
ministration, Cleveland said: 

“Communism is a hateful thing and a menace to peace and 
organized government; but the communism of combined wealth 
and capital, the outgrowth of overweening cupidity and selfishness, 
which insidiously undermines the justice and integrity of free 
institutions, is not less dangerous than the communism of op- 
pressed poverty and toil which, exasperated by injustice and dis- 
content, attacks with wild disorder the citadel of rule.” 

They who oppose reform have always found it communistic or 
applied to it some other term which was equally anathema to their 
ears. For example, in arguing against the validity of the income- 
tax law before the Supreme Court in the case of Polluck v. Farmers 
Loan & Trust Co., in March 1895, that prominent Republican and 
one-time Ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, said: 

“The act of Congress which we are impugning before you is com- 
munistic in its purpose and tendencies, and is defended here upon 
principles as communistic, socialistic—what shall I call them— 
3 as ever have been addressed to any political assembly in 

e world.“ 

Yet today we have a Federal income -tax law, and income-tax laws 
ina t majority of the States, and there are few who consider 
such laws either communistic or socialistic or even as examples of 
collectivism. 

What have been the great political battles in American his- 
tory? We think of Jefferson fighting the Federalists, who were 
building up their manuf: and financial interests under 
the benevolent favors of the National Government. We think of 
Jackson battling with the Bank of the United States, which held 
the financial and the credit power of the United States in its 
viselike grip, and eventually after perhaps the fiercest struggle 
in our political history, destroying this instrumentality, which 
forced and bribed its way almost to a national dictatorship. We 
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think of Grover Cleveland fighting the railroads in the latter dec- 
ades of the last century, and eventually the cutthroat competitive 
practices and abuses of the buccaneering rail empire builders and 
compelling the railroads to operate with fairness. We think of 
Theodore Roosevelt first raising the threat of governmental inter- 
ference over the monsterlike head of big business already getting 
bigger. We think of Woodrow Wilson battling the organized 
money power of the Nation and monopoly. We see him eventu- 
ally bringing forth the Clayton Act to strengthen the antitrust 
laws, creating the Federal Trade Commission to curb business 
abuses, and stabilizing the credit resources of the Nation by the 

e of the Federal Reserve Act. We think of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt engaged in a fight to the finish with the mastodons of 
business, so entrenched and magnified after more than a decade 
of governmental nourishment and protection that they defied the 
people and the Government of the United States even to subject 
them to the restraints of decency and honesty, much less the 
impulse of fair play to the Nation which supported and sustained 
them. We see, however, the Roosevelt administration giving to 
the country a new Banking Act and to the banking system a new 
public confidence, regulation of security issues and stock ex- 
changes, a purging of the Nation's public utilities, a Federal Com- 
munications Commission, a rejuvenated Maritime Commission; 
arousing in the Federal courts the consciousness that they have 
the responsibility for a nation’s progress, and in the Nation a 
determination that not even the judiciary is above a legitimate 
concern for the public welfare, extending the reach of the Fed- 
eral hand to the unemployed, the homeless, enlarging the Nation’s 
enjoyment of modern cal and electrical devices, trying to 
help the wage earners and the farmer, proposing a planned direc- 
tion for the United States, the like of which the Nation has never 
seen, and truly making the tic the great liberal 
party of this country. 

We who look down through the years of American life, back to 
the dawn of this Nation’s history, therefore, can begin to get a 
little perspective. By and large, we see that the line of cleavage 
has been between the rich, the strong, and the ruthlessly acquisi- 
tive and those who serve them, on the one hand, and the mod- 
erately well to do and the poor in all classes of human endeavor, 
on the other hand. In certain governments and particular po- 
litical parties, generally ee from the days of Hamilton, 
there has been a politi legacy which has administered pri- 
marily to securing the first class in the retention of the good 
things which were theirs. And from the days of Jefferson there 
has been another political inheritance which has both in word 
and in deed labored for those of the latter class. The Democratic 
Party, with the mantle of Jefferson about its shoulders, the steel 
of Jackson’s courage in its heart, the rugged earnestness of Grover 
Cleveland in every fiber of its being, the fine, soaring idealism of 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt in its soul, has been 
and is of the tradition which has kept its eye single for the 
welfare of the whole people. 

That party has not always labored wisely; it has no panacea for 
all the Nation’s ills; it has no ready-made answer for every 

blem; it does not profess infallibility, but it has never turned 
ts back upon its objectives; it has never admitted failure; it has 
never quit; it has never lost its enthusiasm for reform or its hope 
of reform’s accomplishments; it has never despaired of tomorrow, 
nor shall it fail to see through the dreariness of the day nor the 
darkness of the night the rising sun of a new tomorrow to 
illuminate and warm the whole horizon of human life. 


The Tax Situation in the District of Columbia 
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oF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1938 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I want to call atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to the bill that has been 
introduced by the Committee on Appropriations for the 
District of Columbia. 

At this time I do not desire to discuss the items which 
make up the total appropriation of several million dollars. 
I know the committee in charge of the bill has worked dili- 
gently in an effort to take care of the expense required in 
caring for the various departments in the District of Co- 
lumbia. In any event, I am not taking this occasion to 
criticize any of these items. 
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I do want to call particular attention to the question of 
appropriating funds from the United States Treasury to pay 
deficits which belong to the District of Columbia. 

I am advised that this Congress will be called upon to 
appropriate from the United States Treasury approximately 
$2,000,000 to take care of the deficit necessary in paying all 
expenses required for the District. We also have reports 
that the chairman of the committee has stated that, in his 
judgment, Congress should appropriate $9,000,000 or $10,- 
000,000 for the District of Columbia. 

My contention is this, that the United States Treasury 
should not contribute its funds toward paying expenses for 
the operation of the District of Columbia until the taxpayers 
of the District have contributed their fair share of taxes for 
the expense of District government, 

I call your attention to two or three sources of revenue 
to which I believe the attention of this Congress should be 
directed. First, the tax rate which is levied on real estate 
in the District of Columbia. The rate of taxes on real estate 
was previously fixed at $1.50 per hundred. It was tempo- 
rarily raised last year to $1.75 per hundred. To the tax- 
payers of this District that seems rather high. But in other 
cities, with a population of 50,000 or more, the average tax 
rate on real estate is more than $3 per hundred. I am 
informed that if the tax rate on real estate in the District 
of Columbia were fixed at $2 per hundred there would be no 
necessity for a contribution from the Federal Treasury. 

It just seems to me that the thousands of persons who 
live in the city of Washington and who enjoy the protection 
of its government and the culture of their surroundings, 
would be willing to pay a fair and reasonable income tax. 

Also, the gasoline tax rate in the District of Columbia is 
2 cents per gallon, which is lower than in any other State 
in the Union. In States the tax on gasoline ranges from 
3 to 6 cents per gallon. 

Let me also call your attention to another source from 
which funds could be raised without injury to anyone. The 
residents of the District of Columbia do not pay income 
taxes. There are several thousand people in this city who 
have incomes upon which they could pay reasonable and fair 
taxes without any injury whatsoever. We should have in the 
District of Columbia a fair, graduated income tax. There 
are 32 States in the Union which have income-tax measures, 
and, in my judgment, there is no reason why the people of 
this District should not pay income taxes also. 

Something has been said about an income tax on the 
Members of Congress. Members of Congress do pay Federal 
income taxes. I believe that so long as it is not necessary for 
them to pay taxes on their incomes within the States in 
which they live, there should be no objection to their pay- 
ing their fair share of the tax, along with other Federal em- 
ployees. 

If it is necessary to do so, we could have a sales tax such 
as is now provided in most of our States, that would furnish 
revenue with which to defray the government expenses for 
the District. 

It is my judgment that in view of the circumstances the 
committee in charge of the bill could render a service to 
this country without causing any injury to the city of Wash- 
ington or the District of Columbia by giving careful study 
to the sources of revenue which I have just mentioned; and 
by doing so sufficient funds could be provided for the ex- 
penses incurred in running the affairs of the District of Co- 
lumbia without calling upon the taxpayers throughout the 
country to contribute to its support. 

If the residents of Washington were paying their fair 
share of taxes, as compared with the taxpayers in various 
States of the Union, there should be no complaint. But un- 
til arrangements have been made by which they are given a 
chance to pay their share of the taxes, then I do not believe 
Congress should be called upon to take money out of the 
Federal Treasury to support the District of Columbia. 
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Theodore W. Noyes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS BY THEODORE W. NOYES ON HIS EIGHTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire permission to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a very interesting and 
unusual address. 

On Wednesday night I had the privilege of witnessing one 
of the most touching and well-deserved tributes ever paid 
to any man in my experience in public life. 

Some 800 friends and admirers of Theodore Williams Noyes, 
publisher of the Washington Star, gave Mr. Noyes a dinner 
at the Willard Hotel upon the occasion of his eightieth birth- 
day anniversary. 

In my judgment Mr. Noyes is one of the great men of this 
day and generation. For threescore years he has been a 
leader in Washington and in the Nation. I shall not attempt 
to repeat the many kind things said about him at his eighti- 
eth-anniversary dinner, but I do feel that the remarks he 
made on this occasion should be made a matter of public 
record. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. Noyes’ 
speech printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. Before mak- 
ing this request, however, I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that Mr. Noyes has been an outstanding 
leader in the upbuilding of the National Capital and to re- 
quest my colleagues to give careful attention to the five vital 
objectives he lists for the Capital in his remarks, 

I send the speech to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Few things exceed in deliclous sweetness the overpraise of one’s 
devoted friends, who unconsciously ignore or minimize one’s faults 
and failures, and one’s merits and successes. With deep 


humility and inexpressible pleasure I bow under the overwhi 
volume of tributes of respect and affectionate regard which come to 


the Public Library made in the campaign to create the library and 
as president of trustees for over 40 years; friends in the many civic 
organizations, like the strong and widely representative Federation 
of Citizens’ Associations, the Central Labor Union and the affiliated 
American Federation of Labor, the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association, the enthusiastically active and efficient women’s organ- 
izations, like the Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Voteless Dis- 
trict of Columbia League of Women Voters, and the scores of other 
associations which have been brought together in the Citizens’ Joint 
Committees for Fiscal Equity and for District of Columbia National 
Representation; friends made in George Washington University and 
old Columbian as a student and as a trustee for nearly 30 years; 
friends in Congress and in the executive and judicial branches of 
the National Government; and finally a multitude of friends, fellow 
members of clubs, banks, societies, committees, or unattached and 
unassociated except in the bonds of personal friendship. 

Who are the men who by the spoken word moppen od. D7 
letters and resolutions read by energetic Secretary Robert J. t- 
trell, represent these groups of friends? My oldest and most inti- 
mate friend, Harry Davis; an outstanding figure in the board of 
trade and among the District bankers, Robert V. Flemirg; an old 
friend representing the Oldest Inhabitants, Society of Natives, and 
Federation of Citizens’ Associations, John Clagett Proctor;. Com- 
missioner Hazen, an old friend, faithfully representing the District 
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government; another old friend, our friendship dating back to the 
end of the last century when he was a Representative in the 
House from the State of Washington and I was vice president and 
then president of the board of trade, Senator J. HAMILTON LEWIS, 
representing the National Government, adding the eloquent spoken 
work to highly prized letters from the President of the United 
States and Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, of the Supreme Court; an- 
other old friend, the prince of eulogists, a leader of the District 
bar, the future president of the National Bar Association—Wash- 
ington hopes—Frank J. Hogan; and, last but not least, a con- 
spicuous leader, past and present, in our civic organizations from 
the presidency of the Federation of Citizens’ Associations to a 
third term as president of the board of trade, Edward F. Colladay. 

Surely, I am blessed with friends, women and men, young and 
old, and with the speakers who represent these friends. 

My grateful appreciation to everyone of you individually and to 
you all collectively. I reciprocate heartily and sincerely your ex- 
pressions of regard. I would not wish you who are here tonight 
to be one less in number, but regret that on account of your 
number and my physical disabilities I cannot, as I desire, enjoy the 
handsifake of good fellowship with every one of you. 

The unique and wonderful book of remembrances and the in- 
scribed silver clock and candelabra, which give material embodi- 
ment to your good wishes, will be treasured always by me and my 
family as highly valued memorial souvenirs, and the inspiring 
thought which they convey will remain deeply impressed upon 
the family memory as long as memory endures. 

The friendly greetings, deeply appreciated, from my colleagues 
of the Washington newspapers have a practical as well as a senti- 
mental value. Unity of action in respect to the vital needs of 
Washington, disregarding or subordinating jealousies and clash- 
ing ambitions and differences of opinion on minor issues, will mul- 
tiply the power of the local press to protect the Washingtonian 
against unjust assault and to build up in its glorious future the 
newer, greater Washington. In my opinion never before have the 
Washington newspapers recognized so clearly that their primary 
allegiance, next to loyalty to the flag, is to the people of Washing- 
ton; never before have our newspapers been more ably and help- 
fully conducted in the community interest; and never before has 
there been greater need of this unity of action to protect and pro- 
mote the welfare of the Washingtonians. 

The demand of unity of action that comes from civic loyalty 
applies to all of us who are enlisted in the civilian army which 
fights for Washington. The obligation impressed upon us is to 
organize and organize, and then to bring together in unity of 
action our organizations, concentrating the collective strength of 
all in the battle to win the vital objectives of today’s campaigns. 

What are these vital objectives? 

1. The right and power of voting representation in Congress 
and the electoral college. Since the 600,000 Americans of the 
District pay national taxes, obey national laws, and go to war in 
the Nation's defense, they are entitled on American principles to 
be represented in the National Government which taxes them, 
which makes all laws for them, and which sends them to war. 
Our community is unsurpassed in the Republic in intelligence, in 
public spirit, in patriotic devotion, in every distinctive American 
characteristic, yet is denied vital American rights and privileges, 
while weighed down with every national tax and war-service 
burden. In the privilege of access to the national courts we are 
degraded (the United States Supreme Court says) below aliens, 
and in political status classed with the convict and the lunatic. 

2. Effective participation in local government to the full extent 
— pe Constitution, as at present worded or amended, will 


3. Fair play by Congress, with its exclusive lative power, in 
apportioning equitably between the taxpayers the District and 
the taxpayers of the Nation (including the taxpayers of the Dis- 
Sent’ the cost of maintenance and upbuilding of the Nation’s 


4. Sympathetic understanding and mutual appreciation be- 
tween the Americans of Washington and the Americans of the 
United States as represented in Congress. Too many of Washing- 
ton's legislators come to view their Capital constituents as un- 
appreciative, ungrateful, greedy, selfish, and censorious; and too 
many of these constituents come to view the legislators selected 
for them by the Constitution as deliberately ignorant of their 
needs, as contemptuously indifferent to and neglectful of their 
welfare, or as actively hostile. The crying need of the hour is a 
change of thought, a change of heart, a new policy under which 
each of the Capital-building partners shall heed the injunction, 
“Put yourself in his place,“ with the result of substituting mutual 
appreciation for recrimination, 

5. The same right to sue and be sued in the courts of the 
Nation as is possessed by the citizens of the States and by aliens. 
Remove the hurtful discrimination so forcefully pointed out by 
Chief Justice Marshall in delivering the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Hepburn v. Ellzey, when he sald: “It is 
extraordinary that the courts of the United States, which are 
open to aliens and to the citizens of other States in the Union, 
should be closed upon them (District residents). But this is the 
subject for legislative, not judicial, consideration.” We are now 
3 the legislative consideration which the Chief Justice sug- 
ges 
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The birthday of an octogenarian puts in the spotlight record 
of the wonderful development of the Capital in the period of a 
single lifetime. 

Washington in 1858 was the discreditable Capital which had re- 
sulted from leaving a national plan of magnificent intentions to 
be carried into execution by a population feeble in numbers and 
resources and hampered by the hostility of some and by the indif- 
ference and neglect of many of its legislators and constitutional 
protectors. 

In place of the straggling country village of 1858 with zig-zag 
grades, no sewerage, no streetcars, no water supply except from 
pumps and springs, unimproved reservations, second-rate dwell- 
ings and streets of mud and mire—the modern Washington has 
arisen America’s most attractive city; the focus of national pol- 
itics; a scientific, literary, educational, and art center; a city of 
627,000 population (census estimate 1937), sustained, improved, 
and adorned by the annual expenditure of more than $48,000,000 
as compared with approximately $4,000,000 expended in 1858, with 
surface remodeled, with enterprising business houses relieving 
Washington from dependence on its great commercial neighbors; 
with manufactures not imposing but respectable in view of the 
design to retain Washington’s preeminence as a residence city 
by encouraging only light and clean manufacturing, with an elab- 
orate and costly system of sewers and water mains, with trans- 
portation by nearly 150 miles of street railway, underground trol- 
ley in urban sections, with 725 miles of broad, smooth streets, 
shaded for several hundred miles with 123,000 trees, destined to 
make Washington the forest city, and with dwellings showing the 
most varied and pleasing architecture springing up in succession 
where only bogs and swampy pastures were seen 80 years ago. 

The progress that the Capital has made in the last 80 years, 
while wonderful, furnishes only the foundation upon which the 
new Washington of the future will be built. 

Some municipal material improvements are still needed, notably 
in schools and a new public library, in the municipal center, in 
hospitals, bridges, armory, auditorium, stadium. 

But the glorious future of Washington will especially correct 
inequities affecting the people of Washington as distinguished 
from the material Washington of buildings, streets, and monu- 
ments. 

Among my friends who are here tonight are many whose white 
hairs, or entire absence of hair, indicate that with me they must 
soon depart, yielding the banners of the Greater Washington which 
we bear to younger, stronger hands. 

To our successors as standard bearers in the army which fights 
for Washington, we say: Push forward to attainment of the five 
objectives already outlined. 

ew our city materially, healthfully, intellectually, spirit- 
ually. 

Continue to develop in consciousness of civic unity, and as a 
political entity, the fine, strong American community which al- 
Teady exists here. 

Not only make Washington the most beautiful Capital in the 
world, but develop on lines of wisdom and equity the Washing- 
ton community of over 600,000 Americans, the people who consti- 
tute the real Washington as distinguished from the material shell 
which houses and environs them, adding to the city beautiful, the 
city healthful, the city wise, the city good; and above all an Amer- 
ican city, not filled with political defectives and delinquents, lower 
in status in some respects than aliens, but populated by red- 
blooded Americans with the privileges and powers in national 
representation, at least, which belong to them by right as Amer- 
icans. 

Asking forgiveness for brief divergence from the evening’s main 
objective, I thank you again and again from the bottom of my 
heart, my friends, for the overflowing cup of honor which you 
have pressed to my lips tonight. 


Democracy and Dictatorship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR LEHMAN BEFORE NEW YORE STATE 
BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record a very inter- 
esting and able address delivered by the Governor of my 
State before the New York State Bar Association on Satur- 
day last, January 22, 1938. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of January 23, 1938] 
GOVERNOR LEHMAN'S ADDRESS AT STATE BAR MEETING 


To the vast majority of the people of our country both fascism 
and communism are abhorrent. They logically see no vital differ- 
ence between them. In their eyes each is completely destructive 
of democracy. But in fighting the one they must not forget the 
urgent necessity of guarding against the menace of the other. 
Only through constant vigilance can the menace of dictatorship— 
whether autocratic or communistic—be rendered impotent. 

Though the cleavage between dictatorship and democracy is 
sharp, the steps that lead democracy to dictatorship are not al- 
ways spectacular. On the contrary, sometimes they are barely 
discernible. The changes in government which have led to dicta- 
torship abroad were, in many instances, at first hardly percepti- 
ble. It is therefore just as important to guard against gradual, 
insidious change that attacks the roots of democracy as against 
revolution itself. 

Democracy is under pressure from powerful and selfish reac- 
tionaries on the extreme right and from equally powerful and 
Selfish radicals on the extreme left. While their political and 
economic policies may differ, their ultimate objectives are fre- 
quently identical. In their greed for power and in their determi- + 
nation to gain their ends they are willing to sacrifice all demo- 
cratic principles. There is no choice between them. A victory 
for either would mean the end of democracy. 

DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRACY 


The development of democracy in this country was not hap- 
hazard. It did not come overnight nor as a matter of chance, 
It was the result of a definite philosophy based on hard experience 
and was inspired by hatred of tyranny on the part of men who had 
pioneered to a new land in order to escape oppression at home. 
These men recognized that no government and no majority had 
the right to intrude within the field of freedom of thought or of 
conscience. 

Before the new Colonies were welded into a Union freedom of 
conscience was recognized as an inalienable right. Here the idea 
of civic, religious, and personal freedom was born of vital expe- 
rience and had entered into the souls of men. It was the justi- 
fication for the birth of a new nation. It had become the spirit of 
the Nation. And so when the Constitution of the United States 
was ordained and established civil and religious liberty in this 
country were forever after protected by the provision that “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances,” 

Dictatorships cannot be controlled by restrictive measures. They 
can be successfully opposed and nullified only by a militant in- 
sistence on civic, religious, and personal liberty as guaranteed by 
our form of government and as practiced by us in our daily lives. 

Dictatorships carry on successful propaganda at home and 
abroad. Democracies, on the other hand, must depend for their 
strength solely upon their own sound logic and upon a deep- 
seated and passionate devotion to liberty on the part of their 


citizens. 
DANGER OF LETHARGY 


The threat to democracy lies, in my opinion, not so much in sud- 
den or revolutionary change. Its greatest danger comes through, 
ignorance, through lethargy, and through the failure of the people 
to defend their fundamental rights against gradual and oftentimes | 
cleverly disguised encroachment. i 

In all despotic states the first steps toward dictatorship have 
come through the curtailment or the denial of rights of some ot 
their citizens under the alleged sanction of the majority. A de- 
nial of the rights of any of our citizens would lead us inevitably 
to the plight of despotic countries abroad. 

If we are to maintain democracy we must uncompromisingly 
oppose any principle, either of majority or minority inspiration, 
which would in the slightest degree weaken the principles of. lib- 
erty upon which this Nation has been founded. 

Government and industry have in the past made mistakes of 
policy and judgment. They will undoubtedly continue to make 
them in the future. But these mistakes, costly as they are in 
money, time, and effort, do not affect the integrity of our democ- 
racy. But let there be injustice in the attitude of government 
toward any groups, or let there be illegal grasping of power by any 
group at the expense of others, and we will see democracy in 
serious jeopardy. A democracy cannot long endure which grants 
less protection to one citizen than to another in the enjoyment 
of his political, civic, or religious rights. Injustice or privilege to 
any group of citizens would weaken the entire fabric of govern- 
ment which protects us all. 

Equality before the law, civil and religious liberty are inalienable 
rights guaranteed by our Constitution to all. Yet they must be 
backed by even a higher law than that of statute—the force of 
public opinion. Let us not forget Jefferson’s admonition that free- 
dom by law is freedom in practice only where the law is not nulli- 
tied by public opinion. Back of the law there must be an ever- 
vigilant and articulate public opinion. 
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CONTINUED STRUGGLE URGED 


The safeguards of our liberties were written into our law through 
generations of struggle and of sacrifice. They were conceived 
through struggle; only through struggle will they be retained. 

Men sacrificed themselves cheerfully for a great social and politi- 
cal principle. Should public opinion cease to liberty, 
democracy would be greatly endangered. Public opinion alone will 
prevail against the abuses of both the majority and the minority. 

Those who would stimulate dictatorship can gain no ground if 
we adhere to the principle of exact equality to all and to the 
maintenance of freedom of conscience, of thought, and of expres- 
sion. But let us deviate from that principle even to a hair's- 
breadth and we make a breach through which enemies of liberty 
can pour. 

Loyal and devoted citizens of our country, liberals and conserva- 
tives alike, must join hands in their fight against any abridgement 
of civic and religious liberty. 

“It can't happen here” has become a much-used slogan. The 
lesson learned from foreign lands serves as a warning of what can 
happen when people are supine or indifferent. 

But it will not happen here providing we value our liberties 
highly enough to be ever vigilant and ever militant in their 
defense, 


The International Situation and Our Domestic 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES C. OLIVER, OF MAINE, ON 
JANUARY 22, 1938 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address, 
delivered by me on Saturday evening, January 22: 


Citizens of the First District, once again it is my pleasure to 
come before you with a report of congressional activity for the 
past 2 weeks. 

In view of the routine nature of the legislation which has re- 
ceived our attention during this period, namely, appropriation 
bills, I wish to discuss with you tonight the more general phases 
of our governmental economic and political picture. This pic- 
ture may be divided into two general parts: 

First, the international situation and our foreign policy. 

Second, the domestic crisis of continued and increased want in 
the midst of plenty. 

With reference to the international situation: Europe and Asia 
are undergoing a national and international transformation. The 
nations which do not have sufficient essential raw materials and ter- 
ritory are rather vividly called the “have not” nations, and these 
“have not” nations are busily engaged in taking with force and 
violence such assets from the nations which do possess this wealth. 
The nations which do possess natural wealth—such as China, Spain, 
Ethiopia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, and the Ukraine area of 
Russia—are called the “have” nations. In this classification also 
falls France, as well as the British Empire, with its far-flung co- 
lonial associates. Now we find Fascist and dictatorial Italy and 
Germany, together with Japan, the so-called “have not” powers, 
busily forcing the hand of the democratic bloc of nations such as 
France and England. Russia apparently is a mongrel nation, which 
at the same time is a “have” as well as a totalitarian or dictator- 
ship country. England is forced the will of her Tory in- 
terests to “play ball” diplomatically with the Russian bear. 80 
we find this great international game, in which human lives and 
human interests are the stake, being played on the one side by the 
three “have not” nations of Italy, Germany, and Japan, and on 
the other by the three “have” nations of England, France, and 
Russia, with all the international diplomatic double-crossing and 
intrigue known to these past masters of their art. In the initial 
stages of the game Italy took Ethiopia by force and violence. 
America said nothing. Italy and Germany are heiping their stooge, 
France, to sabotage and murder hundreds of thousands in Spain. 
America does nothing. Germany marched into the Ruhr Basin and 
annexed raw materials by actual invasion. America did nothing. 
But when Japan starts her militaristic march through China, then 
cur leaders turn on the propaganda machine. Now, according to 
them, we must save the world once again for democracy. Inter- 
national law and order must be preserved at any cost. Why our 
changed attitude now in the Far East, when we have been so indif- 
ferent to lawiess procedure in Europe? Can the market of China 


and our invested interests in the Far East be the answer? Or is 
it the British Empire which must be preserved? 


Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, I 
tends with France and Germany for Yugoslavia, and Rumania and 
competes with Germany for Austria and Hungary. Certainly into 
this grab bag of international chicanery and diplomatic intrigue 
even our international State Department and administration do 
not wish to commit our youth and our future economic welfare. 

In the Far East, Japan started a disciplinary invasion of China 
in order to compel Chinese obeisance economically. The Japanese 
war lords have found an unexpected resistance on the part of 
China. In order to break this determined resistance, Japan orders 
an attack upon our gunboat the Panay. This was done to make 
us “lose face” with China, so that she would not look further to 
America for intervention. It is my opinion, Japan will not con- 
sciously antagonize us again. On the other hand, she is stirring 
up minor incidents with French and English policemen and other 
lesser officials for the same purpose of making these nations “lose 
face” in the eyes of the Chinese and thus break down Chinese mo- 
rale and resistance. In the meantime, Japan is committing her- 
self more and more to a long-drawn-out war on China. She will 
doubtlessly press farther south into Canton and dry up the trade 
England has been enjoying through her crown colony of Hong 
Kong with the hinterland of Canton. And now our State De- 
partment and Navy Department officials send cruisers to Singapore, 
the great Far East English naval base, to celebrate the completion 
of new naval docks. Imagine it! America, in this conflict which is 
none of our business, joins up with England to stage a naval dis- 
play for the benefit of the Japanese. This leads to the question, 
What do the American people desire for a foreign policy? A con- 
tinued policy of this present drifting toward foreign complications 
in the Far East? Or shall we, in lieu of drifting into another 
world disaster, isolate ourselves, mind our own business, and by 
solving our own economic problem of want in the midst of plenty 
afford an example of peace and national prosperity for the rest 
of the world to follow? 

The Ludlow referendum resolution, recently defeated, is a part 
of this picture. It is another way of saying that we shall not 
fight any more to maintain world trade or wage any more foreign 
wars to end all wars or to save the world for democracy, unless 
the American people first have an opportunity to vote on the same. 
On Monday, Jonuary 10, the Ludlow motion for consideration was 
presented. Ten minutes were allowed for debate. It was defeated 
by 21 votes. The administration voted all the cripples and turned 
the heat on through frantic telephone calls from New York by 
Jim Farley. Think of it. In this great democracy—10 minutes 
allowed for consideration of a bill in which millions of American 
people are interested and one which might very well involve mil- 
lions of lives and billions of dollars—yes; perhaps the continuance 
of democracy itself. Friends, the issue in this Ludlow referendum 
is not the failure of representative government, as has been main- 
tained; it is not a matter of embarrassing the Chief Executive 
of the Nation and his Department of State; it is not a pacifiist doc- 
trine. But rather the issue is, Shall America become involved in 
a fight for world trade and for preservation of the British Em- 
pire unless and until the citizens of America shall have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on the same? We have already seen the results of 
one World War conflict fought, as the propagandists informed us, 
for the salvation of world democracy. In the place of world democ- 
racy the world got Hitler, M. Franco, and Stalin. America 
got billions of dollars of defaulted foreign debts and a domestic 
debt load of billions more. Significantly enough the very day the 
Ludlow motion was rejected we started reading an appropriation 
bill in which the first pages provided funds for the Veterans’ 
Administration. In connection with this we learn that the amount 
of nearly $13,000,000,000 has been expended since 1790 for pensions 
alone. The total cost of veterans’ support and compensation dur- 
ing that period has been nearly twenty-two billions. The total 
sum appropriated for Veterans’ Administration in this bill for the 
fiscal year 1939 was more than one-half a billion dollars. The 
peak load for the future in this connection is not even approached. 
Now, do you wonder that some of us, and many veterans at that, 
voted for consideration of the Ludlow amendment, and, yes, would 
have voted for its final passage. The world is in turmoil. Inter- 
national intrigue and politics should no longer be a playground 
for our State Department. This is the underlying reason that 
prompted my vote in support of the Ludlow measure. America 
should mind her own business. 

The second phase of uncertainty confronting America is the 
crucial condition in which our domestic economy is involyed. On 
the one hand we have the administration forces publicly sniping 
at the plutocratic target of big business. On the other the oppon- 
ents the New Deal are inwardly over the current 
decline of national income and production volume. While this 
show goes on, however, the audience of 130,000,000 American citi- 
zens is wondering and asking what the political and financial 
“big shots” are going to do about the critical economic problem 


The stimulating effect of the hypodermic jabs in the arm of the 
body economic during the past several years have worn off. The 
Federal debt is rising toward the collossal sum of forty billions, and 
the end is not in sight. Taxes are at an all-time high, and the 
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end is not in sight. Business has been enjoying, under Federal 
debt-dollar stimulation, a relatively large amount of volume ac- 
tivity and as a result an ability to meet the increasing tax load. 
But during the last 4 months the sharpest drop in history for a 
like period has occurred. This is nothing for politicians to cheer 
about nor for plutocrats to jeer over. It is a serious economic and 
governmental condition that affects all the people who comprise 
this democracy. 

We cannot content ourselyes with the attitude that a political 
party and its policies are on trial. Our very system of free econ- 
omy and free institutions are hanging in the balance. It is vital 
that our leaders drop their squabbles and solve this problem 
which is making slaves of America. 

The deluge of recriminations and criticisms which have been 
coming from high Government officials and great industrial lead- 
ers do not ring true when they attribute as the causes for our 
existing economic difficulties, on the one hand, a sit-down strike of 
capital and, on the other, want of confidence. Warehouses bulg- 
ing with manufactured products and surplus inventories of mate- 
rials make such claims utterly ridiculous and even childish. Fur- 
thermore, I do not consider that the basic cause for the sharp 
decline in our business volume can be found in the payment of 
the soldiers’ bonus, increased wage levels, the power policy of the 
Federal Government, nor the much publicized corporate surplus 
and capital gains taxes. But the real reason can be found in the 
contraction of the flow of dollars occasioned by deflationary 
tactics on the part of the administration and the Federal Reserve 
Board of Governors, starting in the early spring of 1937. State- 
ments emanating from Washington about the high-price level of 
raw materials; the policy of contracting credit by Federal Reserve 
Board without corresponding and even increasing currency dis- 
tribution on the part of the administration were the primary 
factors causing the decline. The decrease of eight points in the 
commodity price level from March to December 1937 represents a 
contraction of $32,000,000,000 away from the values of property 
and the products of labor. This is the real basic cause of the 
additional aggravation to our already weakened political and 
economic system. Let us turn the red light against further 

of the red herrings of lack of confidence and the sit- 
down strike of capital across the trail of our understanding of 
this problem—this problem which is demoralizing, devastating, 
and destroying our civilization and our free societies. 

The problem is distribution. Distribution is our money system. 
Last week I had the pleasure of participating in a meeting held 
under the auspices of the Committee of the Nation. Mr. Frank 
Gannett, a ne publisher of Rochester, N. Y., presided. The 
main speaker of the evening was Sir Charles Morgan-Webb, a mem- 
ber of the monetary advisory committee to the Parliament of Eng- 
land. Sir Charles described the monetary policy being used in 
England since 1932. This policy has been made possible by placing 
the money control directly under Parliament and compelling the 
Bank of England, under Montagu Norman, to cooperate to effect 
an economic recovery. In brief this policy is an expansion of cur- 
rency to meet the need of a modern agricultural and industrial 
empire. After pointing out the fallacy of trying to effect a perma- 
nent recovery in America by restricting, curtailing, and destroying 
production and thereby causing a scarcity, Sir Charles condemned 
other measures which place production in a strait jacket, through 
a rigid structure over our agriculture and industrial economy. In 
reply to a question from me, he replied that America could well dis- 
tribute the dollars resulting from a policy of currency expansion 
directly to those over 60, to those physically impaired, and to those 
widows with dependent children in the form of pensions, based 
on liberal amounts. Thus, consumers at the very bottom of our 
purchasing structure could become the markets for our goods and 
services. This would eliminate the need for expanded bureaucracy; 
this would make tax burdens relatively light; this would develop 
jobs for our unemployed to return to productive enterprise; this 
would make it possible for America to pay her debts, thereby assur- 
ing the financial security of our creditor-class, including our insur- 
ance companies and our thrift institutions; this would eliminate 
the necessity for America to expand foreign markets because our 
own people, once they are given the buying power, can consume 
our entire production. 

Thus with one stroke we solve our domestic uncertainties and 
the danger of becoming embroiled in an international disaster in 
order to preserve and maintain world trade. The answer to our 
foreign and domestic uncertainties is, expand our currency to the 
point where the flow of goods and services available in tremend- 
ously increased volume may be synchronized with the flow of dol- 
lars being paid through the direct medium of pensions to our ten 
to twelve millions of unemployables. This viewpoint at this time 
is particularly important and apropos because we are now consider- 
ing and passing appropriation bills providing billions for Federal 
Government activities. Last week one and one-half billions for the 
independent offices; this week one and one-half billions for the 
Treasury and Post Office, and in addition over one-half billion for 
the Navy. My friends, we are saddled with a $7,000,000,000 Govern- 
ment. There is only one way it can be su Our people must 
go back to work on productive and wealth-creating activity. We 
must stimulate our national income to an amount far beyond one 
hundred billions. Our unemployed need it. Our . 
need it. Our creditor class needs it. Briefly and emphatically, 
America needs it. 

So, therefore, let us determine to mind our own business inter- 
nationally, to withdraw to our own Western Hemisphere while the 


stewpot of Europe and Asia boils over. As we withdraw let us 
determine to solve our domestic problem of distribution and by 
moving forward prove to the world that democracy can survive. 
Future generations then will receive a heritage from twentieth- 
century America glorious with success and untarnished with futile 
foreign conflicts. 


The Jewish People in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. HAROLD L. ICKES 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
address delivered last Sunday by Hon. Harold L. Ickes before 
the United Palestine Appeal Convention held here in Wash- 
ington: 

This is the third time in 3 consecutive years that I have had 
the privilege of speaking in aid of the rebuilding of a national 
home for the Jewish people in Palestine. 

This year again we renew and redouble our efforts. President 
Roosevelt has expressly instructed me to convey to you his greet- 
ings and to reiterate to you his deep and continuing sympathy 
with your efforts to rebuild a national home for the Jewish people 
in Palestine. 

The need for a viable Jewish homeland in Palestine is greater 
than ever. Cruel pressures against your people in Europe have 
not relaxed, and access to Palestine has not become easier. In 
many lands across the sea new restrictions have made the hard 
lot of your people even more difficult. May we all pray for for- 
giveness for those who are responsible, for they surely know not 
what they do. 

Times have not been propitious for your people or for any 
people who want to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with their God. 

The civilized world, it seems, passes through cycles of enlight- 
enment and darkness just as the business 8 10 goes torch 
alternate periods of prosperity and depression. We probably 
know even less about the fundamental causes of the cycles of 
human progress than we do about the fundamental causes of eco- 
nomic . although there may be some ground for believing 
that currents of economic and human progress are not wholly 
unrelated. 

It is not altogether unnatural that a halt or even a recession in 
human progress should be felt most keenly by those most civilized, 
irrespective of their race, religion, or national origin. It is not 
an accident that the Jewish people, who had maintained a con- 
tinuous tradition of civilized living through a longer period of 
world history than almost any other people, should as a 
be the greatest sufferers when the lamp of civilization burns low. 

Human rights won by the sweat and blood of successive genera- 
tions, and only yesterday believed to be the undisputed and in- 
disputable heritage of western civilizations, are challenged and 
denied as they have not been challenged and denied since the 
Middle Ages. Men who actually claim to be modern attack not 
only other men’s right to freedom of speech but even their right 
to the freedom of their own opinions. Men who actually claim 
to be modern deny other men not only the right to worship as 
their conscience dictates but deny them the rights of citizenship 
because their grandfathers worshiped as their conscience dictated. 
Men who actually claim to be civilized deny to their fellow men 
the right to earn a livelihood. Economic starvation becomes as 
cruel as the guillotine. 

Nor is it wholly unexpected that nations which have denied 
freedom of thought and speech at home and have cruelly discrimi- 
nated against their own citizens because of their race or their 
religious or political faith have not been conspicuously good neigh- 
bors abroad. 

It is true that international morality has never been very high. 
Even so-called liberal and democratic nations have been far too 
reckless of the rights of other nations in their pursuit of some 
selfish advantage in foreign affairs. Some queer quirk in human 
nature seems to make men act as if the Ten Commandments 
applied only in their private lives and had no bearing on what 
they do when they are dealing with or through corporate or na- 
tional instrumentalities. Too frequently the Golden Rule fails to 
pierce the corporate fiction or to run beyond the national frontier. 

It may be that in foreign affairs the leaders of democratic 
nations have sought to rationalize and find good in their own 
selfish interests. But they at least recognize the need of attempt- 
ing to reconcile their actions with the principles of fair pay. 
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to its highest fruition ay 33 ays and puts the stamp of 
nobility upon the ple who engage á 

It aoe Daura that Fascist leaders who are not accustomed to 
defend their own actions at home in open debate should be heed- 
less of world opinion. Democratic leaders obliged to justify their 
actions in the free forum of public opinion at home at least try 
to find some justification for their actions abroad. 

Authoritarian dictatorships may command obedience, but they 
cannot conscript genuine loyalty. So long as there are civil- 
ized men and women in the world who seek truth in reason and 
cherish freedom as the most precious human possession, so long 
will the barbarian philosophy of force and power be challenged. 

But it is not enough to challenge and condemn the philosophy 
of force and of power. People who once knew freedom and prided 
themselves on their own contributions to the philosophy of free- 
dom have not abandoned freedom and democracy without some 
cause. Free men do not lightly choose to be enslaved. 

To understand events, we must understand their causes. Human 
beings have not changed. Given scope for their talents, freedom 
for their ideas and security for the things they cherish, they will 
be generous and tolerant and capable of great deeds. But deny 
them opportunity, frighten them, throttle them, and starve them, 
and they will become mean and overbearing and cruel. 

Human beings have not changed, but the conditions under 
which they must live have changed radically. Few men, rich or 
poor, feed, clothe, and shelter themselves. Even the farmer needs 
cash to buy the many necessities of life which he no longer pro- 
duces for himself. The great advances in technology have en- 
abled men to produce more goods with less effort, but they have 
made men individually much less secure, The welfare of the 
individual has become increasingly dependent upon the smooth 
functioning of an exchange economy which the individual himself 
is powerless to control. 

Since the World War the modern exchange economy upon which 
most men are dependent for their livelihood has not been oper- 
ating smoothly. Apart from war, war preparations, and other 
artificial stimuli, there has been recurrent and persistent unem- 
ployment both of capital and of labor, Lives are darkened by a 
sense of insecurity and helplessness. Men fear for their jobs, for 
their savings, and for their children. Poverty is evident amidst 

tential plenty. Labor distrusts capital, and capital distrusts 
abor. 

There have always been individual inequalities. But the mod- 
ern industrial system has operated to aggravate, in an alarming 
degree, not only the inequitable distribution of wealth, but a 
growing concentration of economic power over other people’s 
wealth, other people's labor, and other people's lives. These dis- 
parities in material wealth and in economic power have created 
a sharp antagonism between the mass of the people in whom, 
under a democratic system, political power resides, and a small 
group of people in whom economic power is largely concentrated. 
Much as we may deplore this antagonism, it would be folly to 
deny its existence. A sharp cleavage between political power and 
economic power has always been disturbing to democracy. Even 
so conservative a statesman, so stanch an opponent of equali- 
tarianism, as Daniel Webster, believed that a wide diffusion of 
property among the people was essential to the preservation of 
democracy. 

To survive, democracy must solve these pressing economic and 
social problems. Men want to be masters of their own destiny. 
It is only when they despair that men yield their liberty and 
their democracy to a dictatorship, either of the right or left, in 
exchange for the illusion of living. For democracy to solve these 
critical problems it must be guided by reason and not by passion, 
by justice and not by greed. And as one of the greatest of your 
people, Mr. Justice Brandeis, has warned us, “if we would be 
guided by the light of reason, we must let our minds be bold.” 

It is not enough that democracy exists. Democracy must be made 
to work. Democracy must be made to relieve internal resentments 
and class hatreds by removing their causes. President Roosevelt 
has wisely pointed out that “as never before in our history, the well- 
being of those who have much, as well as those who have less, 
depends upon a contented society of goodwill where the goodwill 
rests on the solid foundation that all have enough.” A democracy 
that achieves this sort of society of goodwill will not fail. But it is 
only wishful think to hope for the survival of a democracy in 
the modern world t fails to achieve this sort of society of 


good will. 

It is here that I think that the Jews have a special contribution 
to make. It was your prophets who gave to the world the moral law 
and proclaimed its universal application. Your prophets dared to 

roclaim the law, not in support of the strong but in defense of the 
owly and the downtrodden. Your prophets recognized the law as 


a peaceful instrument for making a people secure against 


The Jews have carried a continuing tradition of civilized living 
through many dark periods. So now you are in a position to help 
democracy maintain a tradition of civilized living through a critical 
period of economic change. 


It is not easy to guide by the light of reason through the dark 
night. Subtle pressures may be exerted upon you, as upon other 
minority groups, to array yourselves with those whose special eco- 
nomic interests appear at the time to be similar to your own. 
Subtle pressures may be exerted upon you, as upon other minority 
groups, to array yourselves not with but against those battling 
to preserve democracy. Never forget that the foes of democracy 
in other lands were financed by economic groups that professedly 
were only attempting to protect their property from political in- 
competence. Never forget that among those now suffering in 
other lands are many who foolishly believed that they could pro- 
tect themselves by supporting democracy's foes and who yielded 
to the self-deception that the intolerance avowed by tyrannical 
power was really not aimed, and certainly would not be directed 
against them, but only against so-called enemies of law and 
order. 

Remember that the only tolerance that is not illusory is toler- 
ance, not of ourselves but of others. The only freedom of thought 
that is worth while is freedom for the thoughts of others, even 
for the expression of opinions which we loathe, even for the opin- 
ions of people whom we profoundly dislike. To borrow the words 
of that great jurist-philosopher, Mr. Justice Holmes, When men 
have realized that time has upset many fighting faiths, they may 
come to believe, even more than they believe the very foundations 
of their own conduct, that the ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test of truth is the 
power of the thought to get itself accepted in the competition 
of the market, and that truth is the only ground upon which their 
wishes safely can be carried out.“ 

But do not think that I am casting the whole burden of the 
defense of truth and progress upon your suffering people, Your 
history and your traditions have put you in the vanguard of the 
struggle for human liberty. But the enemies against whom you 
are forced to contend are not so much your enemies as they are 
enemies of all human progress. The forces of unreason and 
despair have simply started their offensive against you. No civi- 
lized man who values the sacrifices made by his own ancestors 
in the long struggle for human liberty can pretend that the cruel 
assaults made upon your people are not his concern. No friend 
of human liberty can be indifferent because his own liberty has 
not yet been attacked. 

It is not in any partisan spirit that I urge your cooperation in 
a democratic solution of the grave problems confronting democ- 
racy in the modern world. Men may differ as to how these grave 
problems should be solved. You will differ among yourselves, not 
as Jews, but as Americans. But what I am asking you to agree 
upon, and all Americans to agree upon, is that these problems 
should be solved in a democratic way; solved not by physical or 
economic force but by reason and fair play. 

I ask your cooperation not only that we may have peace and 
prosperity at home, but that we may advance the cause of peace 
abroad which is so vital to the rebuilding of a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine. For Palestine stands as a bridge between Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, so that disturbed international relations naturally 
have serious repercussions in Palestine. 

Just as men and women in despair of a solution of their eco- 
nomic ills yield to dictators, so desperate dictators seek escape 
from internal resentments in foreign wars. If only a way could 
be found to relieve these internal resentments, we might look for- 
ward to a new, more generous, and more enlightened spirit in 
international relations. 

The world may not listen to our preachments, but the world 
cannot ignore our example. There is nothing so much that we in 
the United States can do to promote peace, good will, and toler- 
ance throughout the world as to show to the world an example 
of the kind of a government a peace-loving, liberty-loving people 
can have, if they will, a government without dictators, a govern- 
ment which can enable its citizens who want to work to find work 
and to maintain a standard of living limited only by their capacity 
to produce; a government which recognizes the dignity and worth 
of the humblest of humanity and which values freedom of thought 
and speech for all men, regardless of their race or religion. 

This is the kind of government you hope to see established in 
Palestine where you wish those of your people who have not found 
peace in the diaspora to return and rebuild their national home. 

The Christian nations to help you rebuild your home- 
land. With that end in view, at the close of the World War, they 
entrusted the Palestine mandate to Great Britain. 

In 1919, 3 years before the mandate was formally issued, the 
Zionist organization submitted to the Peace Conference its program 
for effectuating the Balfour declaration. The Arab delegation at 
the Peace Conference was familiar with the specific Zionist pro- 
posals and its chief, Emir Feisal, wrote in a letter to Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter: 

“Our deputation here in Paris is fully acquainted with the pro- 
posals submitted yesterday by the Zionist organization to the Peace 
Conference, and we regard them as moderate and proper. We will 
do our best, insofar as we are concerned, to help them through; 
we will wish the Jews a most hearty welcome home. * * * We 
are working together for a reformed and revived Near East, and 
our two movements complete one another. The Jewish movement 
is national and not imperialist. Our movement is national and not 
imperialist, and there is room in Syria for us both. Indeed, I think 
that neither can be a real success without the other.” 

In the intervening years you have built a home for more than 
400,000 of your people. Jewish labor and Jewish capital have had 
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a beneficent effect upon the welfare of the Arabs, as well as of the 
Jews. 

But your magnificent achievements have been clouded by the 
world events which I have discussed. World-wide malaise has 
created uneasiness and unrest in Palestine. Jewish life and Jewish 
property have not been safe even in Palestine. 

But the Jews have long been accustomed to seek, and not to find, 
and yet not to yield, the fulfillment of their ideals. As the dark- 
ening shadows lift from a troubled world, the sun will also rise 
over Palestine, and the law shall again go forth from Zion and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
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Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the unani- 
mous consent of the membership of the House today ex- 
pressed I am privileged to hand to the Public Printer for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of a most 
interesting speech which was delivered last Monday night at 
the annual open assembly of the American Legion Auxiliary 
by James O’Connor Roberts, past department commander 
of the American Legion, Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and present-day national chairman of the American 
Legion’s national defense committee. 

Because of his long and intimate association with veteran 
affairs, his staunch and uncompromising advocacy of peace- 
ful methods in the solution of international controversies, 
James O’Connor Roberts has come to be regarded as one of 
the outstanding leaders in public thought of our day. The 
timeliness of his remarks confers an added importance to 
his contribution. 


Permit me to express my appreciation of the opportunity to 
speak to you on the important subject of national defense. Be- 
fore addressing myself, however, to this subject I would like to pay 
my tribute to the splendid work which the American Legion 
Auxiliary has done and is doing in connection with this important 
subject. We in the American Legion know of the effectiveness of 
your work in behalf of our program for national defense, and when 
the history of the American Legion Auxiliary is written certainly 
the chapter covering your accomplishments on behalf of securing 
for your country an adequate national defense will be a glowing 
one. 

Coming now to the subject which I shall discuss, national 
defense, we have always viewed national defense as an insurance 
for peace, and so long as we maintain our objectives within the 
reasonable needs of our country for adequate protection against 
aggression we can justify our program and logically answer all 
critics. If, however, we place our objectives beyond the necessities 
of defense, by so doing we will be contributing to the cause of 
war. For the moment that our naval and military forces reach 
a point where they exceed the needs of this Nation to adequately 
protect itself we invite war, In referring to our national-defense 
program as insurance for peace we have likened such program to 
the program of the man who insures his house against fire. He 
does so in the hope that fire will never occur, but with the knowl- 
edge that if fire does occur his property is adequately protected. 
Certainly no sane man would place more insurance on his house 
than is necessary to protect his interests, and certainly no nation 
which has no desire for aggrandizement or aggression should desire 
or maintain a greater naval and military force than is necessary to 
adequately protect itself against attack. 

We of the American Legion and you of the American Legion 
Auxiliary today have a great responsibility. The American people 
look to us for leadership on this important subject, and in exercis- 
ing that leadership, we must accept the responsibility which goes 
with it. Let us not be stampeded by any hysteria brought about 
by present world conditions. The temptation to be overenthusi- 
astic to think in terms of armaments out of all proportion to 
what we have heretofore thought of is great. When we view the 
situation in Europe and find country after country them- 
selves to the hilt; when we see those nations which seem to adopt 
the policy that might is the master of right, entering into alli- 
ances, and I do not hesitate to name them—lItaly, Germany, and 
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Japan—when we witness Italy without provocation, and in viola- 
tion of her treaty agreement, crush unprepared Ethiopia, and we 
learn that the Italian and German fleets are holding joint ma- 
neuvers in the Mediterranean; when we read of the unwarranted 
attack by Japan on China, again in violation of treaty agree- 
ments; when we realize that these countries and all other countries 
of Europe as well as Asia are amassing great war supplies—why, 
even Switzerland, for the first time in its history, is expending 
great sums on national defense—when we hear of the war in 
Spain which is more a war of fore to Spain than between 
Spaniards and realize that the nations of the world are making 
a proving ground for their war machines of this sovereign nation; 
it is no wonder that we are tempted to throw discretion to the 
winds and so arm ourselves as to not only be protected against 
attack, but as the knights of old, to go out and do battle for 
the rights of mankind generally. 

But we learned our lesson in the World War. We fought that 
war to end all wars. We fought that war to save democracy and 
you and I know the hollow victory which we won. This Nation 
in 1917 departed from the policy of Washington, and while we 
have no regrets for what we did, time proved that the Father of 
Our Country was right. Let us not, in the present situation, lose 
our sense of proportions, let us steadfastly stick to a policy of 
national defense which will build our forces to that point of 
adequacy and efficiency that the military adviser of no nation, in 
exercising sane judgment, could recommend an attack on the 
United States. In going this far and no farther, we will be mak- 
ing the greatest contribution for peace. 

We have advocated over a period of years a Navy second to none, 
and we shall continue to adhere to that program. As you know, 
the objective for our Navy has been, up to this time, the treaty 
limits of the Washington Naval Treaty. Unfortunately, the coun- 
try has not followed our advice and has not brought our Navy 
up to treaty strength. Necessarily this should be done as rapidly 
as is consistent with sound construction requirements. This pro- 
gram should embrace not only the replacement of capital ships 
such as battleships and cruisers but should include all category 
of vessels, particularly auxiliary ships. It is in the auxiliary ship 
category that we have fallen behind in our build: program, and 
I am delighted to see that this year's appropriation bill points 
toward correcting this deficiency. We are also pleased to note pro- 
vision for the commencement of this building of two battleships 
as replacements for obsolete ships. But let no one get the im- 
pression that that appropriation is a departure from a fixed policy 
which has been in existence over a period of years. The Nation 
is simply doing today what we have urged it to do over a period 
of years. That the cost is high is due to the false economy of the 
past and demonstrates the soundness of the Legion’s position that 
a well-rounded national-defense program over a period of years 
in the long run is the safest and the least costly. 

Necessarily, with the addition of ships it will be incumbent upon 
the Navy Department to equip and man such vessels, and so we 
must look for an increased appropriation for personnel and mate- 
rial purposes. Antiaircraft equipment, ammunition, and other ne- 
cessities which should have been provided heretofore must and 
should be secured, but again I say these increased appropriations 
for these necessary things are well within the American Legion’s 
national-defense program. 

As to the Army, we are advocating this year a Regular Army 
of 180,000 men with 15,500 officers. We are advocating a National 
Guard of 210,000 men and a proportionate number of officers. We 
are advocating a Reserve Corps of 120,000 officers with training 
for 30,000 annually, We are advocating an enlisted Reserve of 
150,000 men. We are advocating a continuance of our 
for R. O. T. C. units and for citizens’ military training camps. We 
are advocating additional antiaircraft and auxiliary equipment, a 
speeding up of the mechanization program, the placing of educa- 
tional orders for war materials, an adequate supply of ammuni- 
tion, and an Air Service equal to that specified by the Baker 
board, namely, 2,320 planes. 

You no doubt have read the brochure on National Defense 
issued last year by the American Legion. This booklet sets forth 
completely our program, and with the exception of certain in- 
creases in personnel it is the same today as it was last year and 
the year before. We view with alarm the administration’s action 
in connection with certain phases of War Department p 
heretofore approved, particularly as to training. The appropria- 
tion for the War Department this year would reduce C. M. T. C. 
training to 14,250 boys. We haye heretofore advocated 
for 50,000 boys in these camps and last year were able to secure 
sufficient money to train approximately thirty-odd thousands. 

When we took this matter up with the War Department and 
the Bureau of the Budget we were told that the money for this 
item could not be supplied as other more important items had 
to be cared for. Likewise, this year the appropriation will reduce 
to 500 the youngsters who would be given 1-year commissioned 
service under the Thomason Act. As you know, that act author- 
ized 1,000 of these young officers for a l-year tour of duty with 
the Regular Army. It may seem that the policy of the War 
Department, or, rather, I should say the Bureau of the Budget, is 
sound in this connection, but we do not believe it to be sound. 
We believe that a well-rounded p all phases of 
military activities, including supplies, equipment, and training, is 
a sound policy to be followed. While additional appropriations 
may be necessary for certain branches of the Service and for ma- 
tériel, due to the fact that appropriations heretofore made have 
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been inadequate, such additional appropriations should not be 
made at the expense of training and other items. Here again 
the Nation finds itself in a predicament because of its failure over 
a period of years to follow the program recommended by the 
American Legion. We have been insisting for years that educa- 
tional orders should be placed, to the end that manufacturers 
might be experienced in making war materials. We have likewise 
advocated mechanization of the Army and adequate antiaircraft 
and auxiliary equipment. Today the Nation must expend greater 
amounts on these items by reason of its past false economy, but 
here again it should be clearly understood that these additional 
appropriations are well within the bounds of a defense program. 

We are happy to say that our Army air force as well as the 
Navy air force is in excellent shape, but additional appropriations 
must be made and our air forces maintained at a high degree of 
efficiency, and with a sound policy for replacement of obsolete 
ships. Adequate strategic air bases and antiaircraft and auxiliary 
equipment must be furnished if our air force is to function effi- 
ciently. At this point let me say that it is my understanding that 
the Army will reach its objective for aircraft in about 1940, but 
immediately that objective is reached, having in mind that this 
was a 5-year program, we will be confronted with the necessity 
for replacing approximately one-fifth of that force, due to obso- 
lescence, accidents, etc., and so when an additional appropriation 
of some $40,000,000 is asked for in connection with that program 
it will not be for increased armament, but for merely maintaining 
a well-rounded program within the needs of that necessary for 
defense. 

I had not intended to speak at such length to you, but with 
rumor upon rumor afloat as to what the Government’s national de- 
fense program is to be, with statements being made not only at the 
Capitol but throughout the land, that we have embarked on a 
gigantic armament program, I could not remain silent and be 
true to the duty which has been imposed upon me by the Ameri- 
can Legion, if I did not refute these statements and say that up 
to the present time the appropriations asked for and the authori- 
zations requested are all well within a national defense program 
for defense purposes only. I just as frankly say to you, when any 
program is sponsored by anyone which is beyond that necessary 
for the protection of our country, we will not hesitate to oppose 
such program. We understand that the President will shortly ad- 
dress the Congress on the subject of national defense, and we feel 
safe in assuming that such program as may be recommended will 
be in keeping with defense necessities. 

We reserve expression of opinion until his program is publicly 
announced. We further urge that when such program is an- 
nounced, that it should be analyzed and studied. Let no one 
approve it spontaneously or condemn it without reason. In other 
words, ladies and gentlemen, let us, of the American Legion and 
the American Legion Auxiliary, stand true to our trust, let us 
keep faith with the American people, let us keep being consistent 
and continue to advocate a well-rounded, adequate national de- 
fense program for defense purposes only, and by our leadership in 
so doing give to the American people the greatest insurance for 
peace it is possible for a nation to have. 

I would indeed be amiss if, before closing, I did not emphasize 
the importance of the American Legions Universal Draft Act. As 
you know, this bill has been favorably reported by both the Sen- 
ate and House Military Affairs Committees, It is our firm opinion 
that in these trying times the greatest contribution which the 
American Legion could make toward an adequate national de- 
fense and thus insurance for peace would be securing the enact- 
ment of this measure, and so I ask you good ladies who are here 
in conference assembled to join with us, as I know you will, in 
doing everything possible to secure the enactment of the Amer- 
ican Legion’s Universal Draft Act. Also in your deliberations as 
members of the patriotic conference, I ask you to insist upon the 
recommending of a well-rounded program of national defense, 
with proper proportional importance being given to each branch 
of the Service, both in the Army and Navy. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE LOG 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor I include the following article pub- 
lished in The Log, a periodical devoted to west coast ship- 


[From The Log for January 1938] 
PACIFIC COAST DEFENSE WEAKENED 


Our first line of defense on the Pacific coast has been consid- 
erably weakened by the complete withdrawal of six of the fastest 
ships, and contemplated withdrawal of three more within the next 
3 months. These nine vessels were part of a fleet of only 15 poten- 
tial naval auxiliaries having a speed of 18 knots or better fiying 
the American flag on the Pacific. The nine vessels referred to 
are: 
California, 17,833 gross tons, 20 knots, Panama Pacific Line. 

Pennsylvania, 18,201 gross tons, 20 knots, Panama Pacific Line. 

Virginia, 18,298 gross tons, 20 knots, Panama Pacific Line. 

Santa Elena, 9,135 gross tons, 19 knots, Grace Line, 

Santa Paula, 9,135 gross tons, 19 knots, Grace Line. 

Santa Rosa, 9,135 gross tons, 19 knots, Grace Line. 

Antigua, 6,982 gross tons, 18 knots, United Fruit Co. 

Chiriqui, 6,963 gross tons, 18 knots, United Fruit Co. 

Talamanca, 6,963 gross tons, 18 knots, United Fruit Co. 

All nine vessels are under 10 years old and built for commercial 
purposes under the terms of the Jones-White Act which granted 
mail subsidies to vessels in the foreign trade. During the course 
of their regular voyages these vessels called at ports in Cuba, 
Colombia, El Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, and Mexico. These 
foreign ports of call made possible the payment of mail subsidies 
which enabled the ships to operate on a commercially successful 
basis. 

Came the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and the cancelation of 
mail contracts, with no provision for any alternative financial 
assistance to vessels in the coastal or intercoastal trades despite 
their continued calling at foreign ports en route. 

Various other governmental edicts caused a considerable rise in 
operating costs. This, together with cancelation of mail contracts, 
placed the nine ships on a commercially unsound basis. 

Ship operators are reluctant to abandon regular service routes 
which they have pioneered and become long established in, but, 
under the aforesaid circumstances, there was no other alternative 
but to seek other routes which would entitle them to operating 
subsidies to offset the extremely high cost of operation. 

The primary purpose of these ships being that of commercial 
carriers to return a reasonable profit on a huge investment, the 
owners are commercially justified in abandoning a nonprofitable 
service. Therefore, the withdrawal of these nine modern vessels 
from the Pacific coast trade was purely on account of business 
reasons, and, until such time as the coastal and intercoastal routes 
can be established on a profitable basis, modern ships will be con- 
spicuous by their absence from the Pacific coast. 

From a commercial viewpoint this is one of the worst hap- 
penings to Pacific coast maritime activity, and the responsibility 
for this condition cannot be charged to the respective ship- 
owners. It has happened, and the only method of returning 
these nine ships to the Pacific coast is by governmental assist- 
ance through the granting of subsidies to ships of this type. 

However, let us look at the situation from another angle; that 
of national defense and security. 

As previously stated, these nine ships comprised a fleet of poten- 
tial naval auxiliaries. Most of them, we believe, were already 
warranted as Merchant Marine Naval Reserve units. Their sched- 
ules maintained them in strategic positions where they would be 
readily available for their designed conversion to auxiliary cruisers 
and allocated to augment the Navy in defense of the United 
States coast line and the Panama Canal. These ships were inten- 
tionally so designed to perform this secondary duty. 

While there are many other vessels in the intercoastal trade 
which are units of the Merchant Marine Naval Reserve, the nine in 
question are the only ones capable of making 18 knots or better 
and suitable for auxiliary cruisers. 

We previously referred to 15 fast potential naval auxiliary ships 
on the Pacific. The remaining six comprise the Matsonia, Lurline, 
Mariposa, and Monterey of the Matson Line, and the President 
Coolidge and President Hoover of the Doliar Line. The latter vessel 
may possibly be discounted due to her being on the rocks off 
Formosa with doubtful hopes of salvage. 

Of these six additional vessels, assuming the Hoover is salvaged, 
four of them would be relatively close to the United States in case 
of emergency. Of the remaining two, one would be in the Orient 
and one would be in Australia, or nearly so. 

The accompanying chart shows the closely approximate positions 
on a given day of the nine vessels withdrawn or to be withdrawn 
relative to the United States and the Panama Canal. The routes 
of the nine vessels is our defense line. At about the same time the 
positions of the vessels would be as shown the President Coolidge 
would be 2 days out of Honolulu west-bound to the Orient, the 
President Hoover would be almost in the same position east-bound 
toward Honolulu, the Malolo (now Matsonia) would be 1 day out 
of Los Angeles toward Honolulu, the Lurline would be in Honolulu, 
the Mariposa 4 days out of Honolulu toward Pago Pago and 
Australia, and the Monterey 1 day out of Pago Pago toward 
Honolulu. At about the same time there would be five of the old 
wartime-built vessels of the Dollar Line having a speed of 15 to 
16% knots located relatively close to United States territory and 13 
others of this same class would be in scattered positions near the 
Orient and on the round-the-world route. 
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Reverting to the time-honored poem— 


“The liner she’s a lady, 

And if a war should come, 

The man-o'-war’s her husband 
And he'd bid her stay at home“ 


it does not hold good any more. At least it did not during the 
World War when the fast passenger vessels of Britain’s merchant 
fleet performed exceptional service as auxiliary cruisers chasing 
similar vessels of the enemy, thereby permitting concentration of 
the full fighting force at strategic points. So the value of fast 
merchant vessels as naval auxiliaries is definitely established—a 
fact which must not be overlooked. 

Bearing in mind that the most serious of turbulent world events 
is now centered on the Pacific, we must also remember that the 
United States has 2,410 miles of coast line bordering on the Pacific 
to which may be added 6,640 miles of Alaska, and 810 miles of coast 
line for the Hawaiian Islands, a grand total of 9,860 miles of United 
States coast line bordering the Pacific to be protected. 

So, in addition to the highly tangible commercial aspect, we also 
have a secondary but practically equally important phase of inter- 
coastal shipping to consider—the disposition of units of our first 
line.of defense. 

Quite true the Navy is strategically located to head off any great 
battle force which may attempt to bombard our coastal cities, but 
we must also have those necessary auxiliary units to run down pos- 
gible individual enemy raiders. Assuming the Panama Canal to be 
blockaded, it would be impossible to bring auxiliary cruisers from 
the Atlantic coast without great loss of valuable time dispatching 
them via Magellan, 

As judged by the storm of protests from civic organizations all 
along the Pacific coast, the withdrawal of these ships is a very seri- 
ous matter. Under existing conditions the remedy is very obvious, 
and that is for governmental action toward making it commercially 

ible to retain these nine ships in the coastal and intercoastal 
trades. A good business is there for them, but they require some 
assistance toward offsetting high operating costs. 

We learned a high-priced lesson on unpreparedness during the 
World War. Let us not repeat the same error. 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the story of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in the Department of Justice under Hoover— 
J. Edgar, not Herbert—is more fascinating and more thrill- 
ing than any novel ever written. It is an excellent example 
of the fact that “truth is more wonderful than fiction.” The 
fingerprinting division is absolutely uncanny. Mechanical 
sorting machines, with superhuman accuracy, enable the op- 
erator to sort out promptly any 1 of the 8,000,000 fingerprints 
that are now on file. A visitor to the Bureau is kept fasci- 
nated for nearly 2 hours by the guide’s account of Bureau 
activities and by his demonstration of Bureau methods. 
Neither the Canadian Mounted nor Britain’s famous Scotland 
Yard has anything on Hoover’s G-men. Visitors at the 
Nation’s Capital should not pass up the opportunity to see the 
wonders of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Seeing is 
believing. 


Whither America? 
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ADDRESS BY BOAKE CARTER BEFORE THE WASHINGTON 
FORUM ON JANUARY 25, 1938 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
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introduction of and address by Mr. Boake Carter before 
the Washington Forum at Constitution Hall, Washington, 
D. C., January 25, 1938: 


INTRODUCTION OF BOAKE CARTER BY REPRESENTATIVE RALPH O. BREWSTER, 
OF MAINE 


Mr. Brewster. Occasionally there is the suggestion that Mr. 
Boake Carter is an alien and therefore not appreciative of the 
meaning of America. High sources have apparently been prepared 
to intimate a Russian origin, although at other times they would 
suggest a Japanese inspiration. 

All these suggestions are chiefiy tributes to the rising tide of 
his expanding influence that now surges through so many million 
American homes by the voluntary individual request of each 
American as he turns and tunes his dial. 

In search of patriotic inspiration I go from time to time to the 
Presidential room in the Capitol and there gaze up into the benign 
face of one of the first Americans, Elder William Brewster, who 
led the little Pilgrim colony that laid firm and deep one of the 
cornerstones of New England and of America. 

A great part of this great audience of 3,000 that is gathered here 
ee in Constitution Hall are Americans by the accident of 

irt. 

Mr. Boake Carter shares with my ancestor in the mural of the 
Capitol the distinction of being an American by election, and 
perhaps from a very similar cause. 

Born of an English mother in Baku, Russia, by the circumstance 
of an Irish father located there in the consular service of his 
country, Mr. Carter has been educated throughout the world and 
particularly by his experience as a flyer in the World War and by 
some weeks in a military hospital and by 17 years of residence in 
the United States. 

As an elemental force affecting American public opinion Mr. 
Carter is welcomed here tonight in a capital where in the next 
few years history must be made. 

His opinions are his own, but any attempt to prejudice his 
presentation by personal attacks will not conform with American 
traditions nor with the welcome we should accord to one who has 
chosen to become an American. 

The American people are fully capable of determining the 
Americanism of his remarks and the Americanism of the spirit 
that animates the crusade in which he and many million other 
Americans are engaged in a determination that America shall fight 
only for America. 

It is a pleasure and privilege to present to this great audience 
Mr. Boake Carter, of Pennsylvania. 


ADDRESS BY BOAKE CARTER 


Mr. Boake Carter. Why I choose this subject is for this reason: 
Few in America were ever touched by the World War as were 
Europeans. Long queues of people holding bread cards, meat cards 
in their hands; the sights of busses and some automobiles being 
driven by hydrogen gas from big bags on top of the roofs; men 
coming home on leave from the front with a smile of bitter cynicism; 
their departure again to go back into a hell of shellfire from 
whence they had come; the decay of general morality—these 
things did not touch America. She was too far away geograph- 
ically. A certain number of men away to war, came back and 
told stories of their adventures and hardships—but it was all 
second-hand, It wasn’t first-hand. And so today I find—as an 
ex-Old Worlder, still that great glorious, but, oh, sometimes, so 
tragic spirit of naive idealism which brooks no argument, refuses 
to accept any realism, and plunges blindly ahead toward self- 
destruction. I wonder how many of you have read or studied 
World War and post-war history to any degree of intimacy. 
Revolution and war go hand in hand, but revolution does not 
necessarily beget revolution. Since 1871, the date of the Com- 
mune in Paris, every first-class revolution has risen out of death, 
misery, destruction, and collapse of morals, which are the four 
things bred by war. 

Take the World War. The western nations went into it with 
great optimism. Idealists were astounded by two things—that war 
was possible in modern society; that the militarists could move the 
masses of people to take part in it, and that the Socialists, as well 
as other antiwar groups, abandoned their preannounced intentions 
of noncooperation and voted for war as fast as everyone else. The 
war began with tremendous surges of patriotism. This led to what 
is known as war psychosis. This in turn led to self-hypnotism, and 
this is all the propagandists wanted. The masses became incapable 
of sane thinking. The most mad rumors they believed were truth. 
Anyone who so much as even said stop, look, and listen was 
howled down as a friend of the enemy. But when the casualty list 
began to grow, this psychosis changed to determination. The deter- 
mination was broken down by four successive steps—bitterness of 
Gisillusion; moral looseness; crime increase; and, lastly, rise of the 
suicide rate. These four factors went over into the life of peace. 
I know, for I covered the return of the French from a war basis to 
a life of peace at the end of 1919 after I myself was demobilized 
from service. Their greatest force naturally was felt in the defeated 
nations and in Russia. What the Central Powers had been doing 
was running a race between victory at the front and revolution at 
home. When people back home found that they were being de- 
feated strikes began and military discipline decayed. But though 
these signs appeared strongest in the defeated nations the same 
signs appeared in every nation, winners included. y 

One has only to go back through the newspaper files and mem- 
oirs of great men and see for oneself the broken discipline in 
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French and British Armies and among American troops in Russia in 
1920. Civil populations showed restlessness. Strikes occurred in 
1919 in the United States. In Italy the leftists, through blunders, 
delivered the country into what is now called fascism. But while 
all the symptoms were there, each of these countries managed to 
suffocate moves toward revolt. Only in Russia did it succeed. It 
succeeded because the Bolshevists were able to win over the 
counter revolutionaries, because they divided up lands among the 
peasants, and even when the Bolsheviks were hated because of 
their system of commandeering foodstuffs they were always able to 
say, “Well, do you want to go back to the landlords?” A half 
truth, sure, like we hear today’s politician in power say, Well, 
do you want the Republicans back?” It works with disillusioned 
masses. So we find that (1) it takes a great amount of disillu- 
sion to start the masses going. Straight revolutionary propaganda 
seldom promotes revolutions. It is disillusion expressed in strikes 
and mutinies which provides the ultimate disorders; (2) revo- 
lution can be successful only if the ruling classes have lost their 
control. Finally, granting the first two situations, then it is neces- 
sary for rulers to rise to direct the masses in the way they, the 
leaders, want to go. That is where your revolutionary propaganda 
gets in its best work. 

Thus revolution is really a state of flux where society is casting 
off one form and adopting another. After the war, then, this situa- 
tion became an actuality—in Russia and Italy, and in many de- 
feated states. In 1920 Lenin remarked bitterly: “History has 
given the bourgeoise a fairly long breathing space.” Well, have 
we taken advantage of that breathing space? Everybody is pre- 
dicting another world war, the second world war, so it seems 
fairly unanimous that we have not. War and revolution in these 
modern days go hand in hand. Will it be like the first? Well, 
the resemblance today is not unlike the jockeying that went on 

rior to 1914. Most agree it should come in 1940. But here, I 
fee of you, don't make too close a comparison. For there is this 
difference between today and 1914: The bourgeoise, the ruling 
class, is not as strong as it was in 1914; the rise of fascism is 
purely a confession of weakness of capitalism; the sentiment 
against war is stronger today among the masses of people than 
ever it was in 1914; and it is upon this very sentiment that the 
professional revolutionists will build when the masses of any 
nation which goes to war between now and 1940 become disillu- 
sioned, poverty stricken. 

You have also the fact that the Soviet Union exists today, when 
it did not in 1914. And the masses know that fascism is the one 
course the ruling groups today must adopt in time of crisis to 
keep them under control. Lastly the technology of war in the 
future will be something ghastly and will break the morale of the 
masses much quicker and easier than in the World War. In face 
of these facts, plain as the nose on the end of your face, why is it 
that we cannot wrench ourselves away from this horrible, seem- 
ingly inevitable drift? One answer is found in the fact that 
today’s rulers must reform themselves. But second answer is that 
they probably won't because they insist that they cannot see any 
need of reformation. Neutrality per se, and nothing more, is use- 
less. So many idealists argue solely in terms of neutrality, never 
let their thoughts go further, and wonder whether neutrality might 
not be made effective if something more were added, some further 
allurement, some attraction to business and industry. Now, may 
I say something personal. I was once a British subject. I was born 
in Russia. My father was in the British civil service. I have lived 
in many countries in my very short span of 40 years of life. I was 
brought up in that famous old school of free trade. 

For years I believed, like Mr. Hull and a great many others, that 
solution to the world’s ills, jealousies, and hates lay in pulling 
down as many trade barriers as possible and promoting a freer flow 
of goods between each nation. I thought this would mean greater 
prosperity for all, therefore better domestic pictures, happier people 
everywhere all busily at work with better living, wages, and working 
conditions. Today I do not believe in that. I do not believe in it 
any more than do the English themselves. Mr. Hull insists that 
a greater interchange of the world’s goods is America’s salvation— 
the salvation of the world. Why then have the English, of all 
people, turned restrictionist after nearly a century of free trade? 
The English don’t make such a change unless they have a very good 
reason. The English are not sentimentalists. They are, on the 
contrary, as Napoleon said, a nation of shopkeepers. Shopkeepers 
move on the principles of business first. The English are for any 
policy which is of economic and commercial value to them, irrespec- 
tive of what such policies may do, or how they may affect anyone 
else. 


And may I digress long enough at this point to make another 
personal statement. Anyone who is for the principle of the 
Americas for Americans becomes to the British, automatically and 
per se, anti-British. I am not the least concerned with what Great 
Britain does within her Empire. That is her own domestic busi- 
ness. But when Britain establishes policies in the foreign field, 
which must inevitably affect the welfare of the United States and 
all American citizens, I think it merely just and reasonable to 
examine those policies and, if needs be, criticize them, and reveal 
how their workings may affect us. I have done that very thing 
on many occasions in my daily work as an editor and newspaper- 
man, and for haying so done, the British have condemned me, per 
se, as anti-British for being merely pro-America—although there 
is nobody in the world who is more stanchly for the principle of 
the Empire first, last, and always, than the British. This criti- 
cism of British foreign policies, as they may affect the welfare of 
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the United States, has caused a number of gentlemen in the Goy- 
ernment here in Washington considerable anguish—at least I 
take it as such. For there is today a subtle campaign of “educat- 
ing the people” under way. The people, you and I, you must 
realize, are supposed to be too unintelligent to know anything 
about foreign affairs or forelgn policies. 

It is not our business to question the wisdom of a handful of 
statesmen whose actions may commit us and our children to poli- 
cies which may even wind up in war. “Ours not to reason why; 
ours but to do and die,” as Tennyson once remarked. And when 
any citizen rises to be so bold as to question some of these policies 
of the statesmen, he is termed a “dangerous meddler,” “a traitor,” 
or a smear campaign is begun to discredit him. I note some good 
gentlemen from the State Department in the audience tonight. 
They remind me of the fact that some individuals in the State 
Department have been spreading the story to some Washington 
newspaper correspondents that I recently came to the United States 
under the Russian quota. They belong to the “education com- 
mittee” which feels that it is “dangerous meddling” for anyone to 
question what they may do—and I have committed the sin of 
asking too often, What is our foreign policy; what is our far-eastern 
policy; and what are we going to defend? It amuses me, this sort 
of thing, for I stepped off the gangplank of the old White Star 
boat Cedric in the fall of 1921 in New York, with a British passport, 
the son of an Irish father, who was at one time in the British 
diplomatic corps, serving at the time I happened to be born in 
Russia, and of a mother half Irish and half English. I mention 
this to show to what lengths some will go to discredit anyone who 
may rise to ask, What are our statesmen doing? 

The “education committee“ —and, of course, don't make the 
mistake of imagining this is all open, aboveboard, and very official, 
because it isn’t; statesmen don’t work that way—the “education 
committee” feels that the American people do not understand the 
foreign situation; that we are all too quiet, too anxious to mind 
our own b and too peaceful, when instead we should under- 
stand that the undemocratic nations of the world are all set to 
destroy us in short order. The education campaign is to massage 
the emotions of the public conscience so that a more belligerent, 
and therefore more pliant, attitude be adopted by all United States 
citizens. They must be made to understand that we must go 
abroad and smack the undemocratic nations in Europe and Asia— 
in their own bailiwicks—before they come this way. It has been 
something of a shock to some of our Washington statesmen to 
discover that the people are not enthusiastic about going to the 
Orient to chase rainbows and save “democracy” once more. Nor 
that they are very enthusiastic about going to Europe for the 
same noble purposes. So now the “education committee” is taking 
a new tack. It is about to sell the American people that Italy 
and Germany from Europe and Japan from Asia are about to take 
South America from us through economic penetration, and maybe 
other stronger forms of penetration, and that therefore we ought 
to go to Europe first, and Asia, and knock off these three nations 
before they come and snitch South America! 

To this end—and so far there have been five steps taken in 
this educational campaign by our own statesmen—a sixth step is 
being planned. The first was the now famous Chicago speech. 
The second was the White House statement of January 12, that 
the United States would not release economic ties with the Philip- 
pines until 1960, a tacit warning to Japan and a statement meant 
to forewarn United States citizens what to expect—in case. The 
third was the assignment of naval vessels to the British fleet 
exercises at Singapore. Fourth was Secretary Hull’s letter to the 
Senate declaring that the United States was not so much inter- 
ested in the Chinese, per se, but rather in “preservation of or- 
derly processes.” Fifth, without precedent, was the White House 
statement that we should give promptly and generously to the 
American Red Cross a million dollars for Chinese civilians. It 
seems to me, by the way, that if there are any good American 
dollars to be given away promptly and generously there are plenty 
of suffering American citizens who could use that money just 
now rather than foreigners. This is the sixth step: A memo- 
randum has been prepared by Mr. Norman Davis, our roving 
Ambassador, Morgan preferred-stock-list favorite, and organizer 
of the Krueger and Toll reorganizing committee and one of the 
leaders of the “world savers” brigade in the State Department, 
reoutlining what is our foreign policy. It was recently completed 
and sent to division heads in the Department. Some suggested 
toning it down; some suggested dressing it up; but all 
that—well, Mr. Davis wasn't quite the man to present it to the 
American public, although Mr, Davis himself didn’t quite realize 
that point. So the memorandum was sent to the White House, 
and a meeting, I am reliably informed, has been set to discuss 
its presentation to the Nation in the next few days, possibly Sun- 
day. But it is a memo which is prepared by the “world savers” 
brigade among our statesmen, who sincerely feel that American 
citizens should plunge themselves into another grand crusade to 
“save the world for democracy.” 

In addition, they have considered what newspapers to use for 
this educational campaign; what radio medium to utilize; what 
organizations to call upon for help in the “good work“; what 
speakers may be relied upon to “talk right”; what news cor- 
respondents can be trusted to “see the light of day” without ques- 
tion. Oh yes, it will be a wide and subtly conducted “school 
class,” with patriotic societies, pressure groups, propaganda out- 
fits all drawn in to do their “bit.” Thus, I say, be on your 
as you never were before—lest you be sold this bitter, bitter pill 
of delusion. Those who will rise to question some of these things 
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will be smeared, because the questions which will be asked will 
be unanswerable. The facts won’t be refuted, but a counter 
campaign of discredit will be put on. By the way, did you know 
that 1 was supposed to be in the pay of the Japanese Government, 
because I have asked: “What are we going to defend? Don’t let 
us go chasing rainbows in the Orient. Let’s stick to our own 
sphere of influence here in North and South America. Let us 
build the Americas for Americans first and let the Asiatics settle 
the Asiatics and the Europeans the Europeans.” That is one story 
I have run into here in Washington. Another is that I am the 
spearhead of the Fascist drive in America! That’s the hell of 
being Irish! You speak your mind, and take an honest word into 
your mouth, and you're always in a fight! But before you let 

be stampeded, remember what happened in the early 
years of the World War—when anyone said “Stop, look, and listen,” 
was damned in the moment of mass hysteria, worked up just 
as it is being worked on so desperately now, as a traitor and an 
enemy. But let us get back to our main theme: 

Very well; why, then have the English changed from free trade 
to trade barriers, quotas, and tariffs? Think this over and see if 
the answer doesn’t Iie here: Great Britain was the first of the 
industrial nations. The machine age was given to the world by 
the English. Moreover, she became the first great industrial 
nation at a time when there were still many undeveloped nations 
in the world, which she could—first, conquer by either force of 
arms or control by virtue of the power of the pound sterling; and, 
fecond, develop commercially as markets into which to pour the 
products of her machine age. For 70 years she did this very thing. 
Free trade era, she called it. And why not? It paid England to 
be a free trader then, because there was no competitor to touch 
her or come anywhere near. But time stands still for no man, not 
even England, although you cannot get many Englishmen to 
believe such heresy as that. What happened? By her very ma- 
chine age era and policies, Britain soon taught other nations the 
same trick. Europe learned very fast, once they caught the 
knack. The fastest and most astute pupil was Germany. She 

and grew in commercial power. She soon outstripped her 
fellow continentals and became England’s foremost competitor for 
markets in which to dispose of the products of her production ma- 
chine. More and more frequently their interests clashed, until 
the two ran headlong into one another in the World War. When 
that was over what was the picture? Some of England’s com- 
petitors had been ruined, and England and France, already im- 
mensely fat with the empires each possessed before they went into 
the World War, became fatter still, dividing up the colonies they 
took from their vanquished competitors. 

In addition, both France and Britain forgot their early war 
promises. Sir Edward Grey declared at the commencement of 
the war—that this was no war of territorial imperialism—Eng- 
land wanted no more land; it was a war to save democracy. 
When the war ended, however, England and France hogged all 
the territory they could lay hands on and gave nothing to their 
allies. What good did all this do to the victors, especially Great 
Britain? She suddenly discovered that her colonies were no longer 
mere colonies, dependent on the mother country for their very 
lifeblood. Oh, no; through the war and subsequent 0 
time each had grown to wear full-length pants and had become 
nations unto themselves. They had established their own pro- 
duction machinery, their own economic establishments, their own 
customs, their own hopes, desires, and outlooks. In short, Eng- 
land suddenly found her own colonies were competing with their 
products in the world’s markets, and it made England feel pretty 
sick. What did she do? She attempted to stall off the inevitable 
by synthetic means. She first set up the Treaty of Westminster, 
giving the colonies home rule and giving them dominion status. 
To have not done so would have surely led to revolt and the 
breaking away of the most important and powerful colonies to sail 
on the world’s economic seas under their own steam. 

This was not enough. It didn’t touch the basic problem of 
commercial competition. So next came the Treaty of Ottawa, 
whereby Britain tried to bind the dominions to confining virtually 
all of their important trade to Empire countries and at the same 
time get the dominions to accept a greater proportion of her exports. 
What happened? The dominions began more than ever to 
the mother country, and Britain found herself fairly swamped with 
imports. Her exports, products of her industrial machine, which 
had dominated the world for 70 years, which had taught the world 
the machine age, were further destroyed. England realized that 
the free-trade era was gone. What she did was to teach the world 
too well. While there was no one to compete with their own pro- 
ducing machines, she dominated the world—and that was in the 
great commercial and imperial heyday of Queen Victoria. Now, 
not only the world but her very own colonies—the lands she had 
captured by gun and sword to develop and serve as sponges for the 
absorption of goods produced by her own great machine—entered 
the race to compete with her. She found herself snowed under, 
with her trade balance growing year by year less favorable. So, 
instead of bemoaning her fast vanishing days of glory and com- 
mercial supremacy of the world, what did England do? With cold 
realism, she turned her back on free trade. She began to set up 
trade restrictions limiting the influx of goods from other lands. 
She turned restrictionist. But she did one other thing—she assidu- 
ously and with intense cunning began to court the United States 
of America. 

The reason why is very simple to understand. Without America, 
England knows her days of commercial supremacy are numbered, 
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and numbered in short order. If she could make sure that the 
United States would stand shoulder to shoulder with her against 
the other competitors of the world, then she had a chance to hang 
onto and hold the status quo for a little while longer. Having 
taken one quarter of the world and put her ownership title on it, 
so as to uphold her own great producing machine—the original one 
of the machine age—her one salvation lay in convincing the Amer- 
icans of the United States that their own salvation lay in one and 
one direction only—supporting by money, by trade, and by mili- 
tary strength, the British Empire. England has been mighty suc- 
cessful. The trick worked from 1914 to 1918. The great job of 
the British Foreign Office is to make the trick work again. And I 
have no hesitation in saying that from what I, as a newspaperman 
who spends many days in Washington, know of the London shirt- 
tail brigade in the State Department, the British Foreign Office is 
in a fair way to succeed once more. If we continue the present 
drift in foreign policy, the United States will wind up in war 
again within 4 years, a war that will be the second greatest traged 

of American history, because it will be not America's war; it wont 
be a war in which she will be fighting for her salvation, a war that 
will ruin her and her people and bring her out of it to an economic 
and social dictatorship the equal of any we see in Europe today. 

The “education brigade” do not tell us what would happen to us 
after the war was over. They simply try to sell us the gold brick 
that we must take steps to put the undemocratic nations on other 
continents in their place—now. Yes; and by so doing what do we 
get? To follow their advice, to fall in with their policies, to per- 
mit this subtle campaign of “education” to permeate the minds 
of all American citizens—and to permit ourselves to go off once 
again to “rescue democracy,” we should be backing, rear foremost, 
in that very horrifying state which we are trying so hard to 
avoid—totalitarianism or dictatorship. A dictatorship must be 
established to prosecute the war. We had one, to all intents and 
p , from 1917 to the end of 1918. But this time, when our 
foreign trade has gone to the nations who sat on the side lines 
and cheered while we did the fighting; with our internal economy 
ruined and dislocated; with our financial economy wrecked; with 
a debt so stupendous that our great-great-grandchildren will be 
paying for it; and with masses of disillusioned, restless, embittered 
people milling here and there after the war is over, an American 
form of central governmental control, dictatorship, or whatever 
you want to call it, will have to be extended from the emergency 
period of war into the Nation’s peacetime life to control these 
restless masses. What a ghastly, grim irony if we followed the 
suggestions of the “world savers” brigade of the State Depart- 
ment—the Messersmiths, the Sumner Welles, the Norman Davises, 
the Pierpont Moffets, the Feisses, and the Stanley Hornbecks— 
rushed off to save democracy,” and by so doing awakened after 
the bitter nightmare was over to find that not only was democracy 
not saved again but we, ourselves, had blundered into dictator- 
ship! It is a horrifying sight to me, an ex-Old Worlder, to see 
ourselves being sold this “gold brick” of delusion—when of all the 
nations in the world, the United States has the least excuse for 
going to chase rainbows in the Orient or Europe. 

What is our stake in the Far East, this rainbow we must rescue? 
Merely $132,000,000 in China—Mr. Hull’s own estimate to the Sen- 
ate. Our total investment in the entire Far East, including the 
Philippines, British Malaya, Japan, Siam, China; and Manchuria, 
including missionaries as well as commercial investments, totals 
$750,000,000. This is a quarter of a million dollars less than we, 
as citizens, spent last year in this Nation alone for cigarettes, The 
$132,000,000 stake in China is but a trifle more than we spent last 
year for chewing gum. Chewing-gum money. The “education 
committee” would have us go and save chewing-gum money in the 
Far East. And at what cost? I give away no secret, for both our 
military departments have made similar estimates from time to 
time, but a War Department estimate, sent to the White House 
not so very long ago, estimated that it would cost you and I, as 
citizens, an initial direct cost—direct only, mark you—of $50,- 
000,000,000, and a duration of 4 years for us to win a. war with 
Japan in the Orient. Now, then, is it worth that cost, plus giving 
up our cherished heritage of life, liberty, and the ability to pursue 
happiness, in exchange for a dictatorship? Is that price worth 
paying to go chasing rainbows in the Orient because the “world 
savers” in the State Department say we should, and so help pre- 
serve the British commercial holdings in the Far East? “But,” say 
the “world savers,” What's going to happen when the British Em- 
pire is defeated, which will surely happen if we don’t help?” How 
naive they are. And how like babes lost in the woods of inter- 
national statecraft. 

The British won't lose. They are too canny. They've been 
at the game too long. I know. I had a father in the British 
diplomatic game, and I used to be an Englishman, although now 
I am an American by mature, thoughtful, and willing choice, and 
not because of a mere accident of birth. If Britain cannot in- 
veigle us to “hold the bag” for her in the Orient—and our Navy 
would like nothing better than to take on that job, and already 
extensive information as to possible ship movements and patrol 
areas have been exchanged with the British naval authorities—but 
if Britain cannot inveigle us or maneuver us into such a position, 
then she won’t battle her enemies alone. No; she will do the old, 
old trick she has done many times in past centuries; turn right 
around and make friends out of her enemies. Look at the Hoare- 
Laval peace plan for an example. Having backed Ethiopia to 
start with against Italy, Britain found that she had more to lose 
than gain. So Ethiopia was left to shift for herself, and the 
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Hoare-Laval peace plan was to have delivered Ethiopa to Italy 
in a neat, diplomatic recognition bundle, so that Britain might 
take Italy into camp, not by threats any more but by bribery. 
Look at the rapproachement between London and Berlin today. 
Look at the synthetic actions of the nonintervention committee 
in Spain, dominated by France and Britain. If Britain can lure 
America to hol dher “far-eastern bag,” fine! Then she will not 
have the distasteful task of about-facing and making friends 
out of erstwhile enemies, If America is not fooled again, then 
the British won't be defeated; they'll simply make friends out of 
Germany and Italy, and, as always, maintain the balance of power, 
which is the keystone of their foreign policy. Yet if we were 
fooled, we should pay $50,000,000,000 for a 4-year war, give up 
democracy in exchange for a dictatorial economy. I ask you, Is the 
price worth it? That is why I ask, What is the “world savers” 
brigade of the State Department doing? What are we going to 
defend? What kind of a policy do we have, if any? 

And when we ask that question they in their aristocratic way cry 
“Meddlers.” Is it meddling to seek to find out if our statesmen are 
following a policy which will destroy our own li eventually? 
What are we going to build 40,000-ton battleships for when the 
Panama Canal locks are 110 feet wide and the average beam of such 
vessels must be 118 feet or better? Are they to serve in oriental 
waters 7,000 miles away? Is that national defense? What are we 
going to defend, chewing-gum money? 

But, say the “world savers,” it isn't the existing stake so much as 
it is the potential stake in China—20 or 40 years from now we're 
thinking about. Oh, yes; then I recommend to these gentlemen of 
the State Department that they read a study known as Ores and 
Industries, recently referred to by the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, This is a report of a study made by 
British consuls in China and Manchuria, assisted by geological, 
commercial, industrial, and scientific experts. The British them- 
selves wanted to know the future potentialities of the China mar- 
ket. And the report of these Englishmen revealed, in their opinion, 
that the potentialities of future commercial development in China 
is vastly overrated. If the English themselves report that future 
potentialities for commerce for western nations in the Orient is not 
so “hot,” then how is it that our own “world savers” in the State 
Department don't take a tip from the statesmen of one nation who 
do know the tricks of imperialism—economic im alism—instead 
of bleating blindly that we must go chasing future chewing-gum 
money in the Fast East in the delusion it might be made into 
chocolate-cake money? 

Consider America’s position. America was one of those nations 
which was once a colony of Great Britain's. Due to foolish goy- 
erning policies and oppressive tactics America revolted and became 
a nation in her own right. Up to the World War she was a debtor 
nation. Why? Simply because she was struggling to build up 
her own economy, her own producing machine, and she accepted 
foreign financing as a major measure of help. The war came; 
and because of that glorious gift, which is possessed only by one 
other nation on earth, Russia—the gift of being so endowed with 
natural resources from a kind and merciful God—America became 
the storehouse for the rest of Europe fighting within itself. With- 
out America’s supplies the war could never have lasted as long as 
it did. I know. I was in it. I know what a food and a meat 
card stood for until American supplies arrived and we could go on 
fighting with renewed strength and nourishment. These 5 years 
of war from 1914 to 1918 reversed the American picture. America 
became a creditor nation. More than that, she suddenly learned 
how powerful she really was commercially. She made the world 
sit up and take notice. She went on to give the world an 
astounding sight—a sight of mass productio: the 
British-producing machine had never known; the sight of a 
higher standard of material living than ever conceived, where 
what constituted luxuries everywhere else in the world came to 
be looked upon in America as necessities. So the products of that 
production machine, plus the surplus capital derived from the 
sales of those products, were now tossed into the whirligig of 
international commercial competition, which was whirling not only 
faster and faster but growing smaller and smaller as the unde- 
veloped spots in the world were being gobbled up bit by bit by 
the competitors. 

The more we develop the speed of our producing machine the 
more we will have to dispose. The more we have to dispose to 
sustain our own economy the more frequently must we go to war 
to keep it operating. Therefore my thesis boils down simply and 
solely to this: That whereas there was a time in the world’s his- 
tory, extending over a period of 100 years or more, in which a 
free exchange of goods from each competitor’s machine was pos- 
sible through every continent of the world, the pace has become so 
terrific that if we are to preserve our hold on those markets in 
Asia and Europe we must go to war repeatedly, time after time. 
Very well, then; which is best, to maintain an economy which 
can only be preserved by killing one another off or try and change 
the direction of the output of the machine we have and see if 
by changing that direction of the flow we can longer keep out of 
war? Tomy way of thinking, there isonly one way of that 
flow and that is for the United States to realize that there are in 
reality three spheres of influence in this world today—Europe, 
Asia, and the Americas—accept the principle that the Orient’s 
problems must be settled by the orientals, that Europe's problems 
must be settled by the Europeans, and the American hemisphere’s 
problems must be settled and cared for by Americans—North and 
South. Prior to 1914 the United States was in no position to 
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finance or promote the development of South America so that the 
Latin-American nations would turn instinctively to us in the 
United States for anything they wanted in trade or military help. 

We ourselves at that time were a growing nation, a debtor nation. 
But since 1900, and more so since the World War, we have never 
taken stock of our own position. We have blindly moved along a 
course laid down by Great Britain, a course which can do nothing 
but tie us in the Orient and tie us to Europe. Every policy we have 
followed in foreign fields has been carefully designed to lead us 
away from realization of what an ace in the hole the United States 
has in South America. And we, like sheep, have followed. Why do 
you suppose this has been one of the great fears in the mind of 
Euro specifically, London's Foreign Office? For the sim- 
ple and most obvious reason that should the United States ever 
suddenly decide to pay attention to her own sphere of influence 
and attempt to link the Western Hemisphere together from Hud- 
son Bay to Cape Horn, the United States and this hemisphere could 
become the most p: group of nations in material existence; 
that the day of commercial supremacy of Great Britain would be 
through. Do you know that—and these are Government statis- 
tics—if every one of the industries in the United States oper- 
ated to full 100 percent capacity for 25 years we could still not 
supply the potential demand for consumption in Latin America by 
21 percent? In other words, if our factories ran full blast, with 
full pay rolls, we'd still fall short by 21 percent of supplying the 
South and Central American market. Yet the Foreign Office shirt- 
tail brigade in the State Department insists that we must meddle 
in the Orient to preserve what they call the morals of peace and 
3 international anarchy. Did we say that when Bolivia and 

araguay fought for 5 years? Did the State Department run to 
the League of Nations and ask the members to bring pressure on 
those two Latin-American countries to stop international anarchy? 
They did not; these were two little fellows, and if they murdered 
each other Great Britain did not care, and the United States, like 
Mary's little lamb, “baa’d” in indifferent acquiescence. 

Do you remember—the older ones among you—that a coalition 
of nations of Europe approached the United States in 1898 and 
begged us not to go to war with Spain, because the moral forces of 
the world were against such a thing? Do you remember that we 
said it was none of your business—a state of anarchy existed in 
Cuba; United States citizens had been insulted and maltreated, 
and therefore we had to go to war with Spain to keep the peace? 
Do you know that the State Department recently tried to inveigle 
the Maritime Commission in Washington to scrap America’s mer- 
chant fleet altogether? It has been saying, “Other people buy our 
goods, so we should buy their services. If they buy our goods, 
we should ship our goods on their ships.” And yes; has the State 
Department advisers on shipping stood around the docks of various 
seaports in other lands, as I have, and watched what happens? 
American crates of goods are the first to go into the holds of for- 
eign ships and the last to come out. They are delayed, accidentally 
dropped, banged around, damaged! Time and again crates of dam- 
aged goods have been returned to factories in the United States 
from South America marked ed in transit.” And what do 
the South American businessmen say? Well, we like American 
goods best when we can get them, but the trouble is we can’t get 
any service. If we want stuff shipped to us in such and such a 
fashion, the Germans and the give us instant service. If 
we use your planes, for instance, to develop our air-transport system 
here in South America, we know that if ever we want parts or 
service from the United States we must wait 2 or 3 months while 
the State Department red tape is cut. Then we must trust to 
luck that the goods do not arrive in damaged condition on some 
foreign freighter. If they are damaged, we must send them back 
and wait another month or two. So, much as we like your stuff, 
we have to take inferior stuff because we know we can get better 
service on it.” 

I do not have the time tonight, but I could list for you 
thousands of instances of damages to United States shipments on 
foreign ships to South America; I could cite you hundreds of 
instances of bureaucratic pettifoggery in the State Department 
when it Gomes to export licenses to South America. And to me, 
an ex-Old World inhabitant, who has lived in the New World, 
and, through education in a cold school of realism of the Old 
World, standing day after day, and seeing what the United States 
is throwing away, ignoring; blind because of blinkers handed 
out by others who hope and pray the United States will never 
see the gold mine laying on her own front doorstep—well, I tell 
you that it is a tragic sight to behold. It’s like seeing a blind 
man groping at the edge of a deep pit, with the safety of a ladder 
almost within touch of his outstretched fingers, and you shout 
and shout to try and tell him where the ladder is, but he 
doesn't hear because he's deaf, and presently his foot slips and 
he crashes headlong into the black depths of the pit below. We 
are staggering along the edge of the pit once again, wishing for 
safety and protection against a war of offense in some foreign 
land, but we are wearing blinkers handed to us for the specific 
purpose of blinding us to the sight of where the ladder to safety 
lies. Do you know that we did more business in the last 12 
months with Japan than we did with all the South American 
countries combined?—yet South America is in our front yard. 
Do you know that to turn our attention to South America we 
must have the means to transport goods to provide the kind of 
service Germany, France, and Britain are now supplying the 
South Americans?—that means a decent merchant marine. I'm 
talking to you in terms of trade—yes—foreign trade is necessary 
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to America and her mass-production machine and her surplus 
wealth, but let that trade be developed primarily in our own 
sphere of infiuence, in our own hemisphere—between Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, Central and South America—all up and down the 
tens of thousands of miles of coast line of this enormous conti- 
nent, Europe and Asia would become incidentals. 

I have been consistently saying for 8 years over the radio—for 


never be truly pacific so long as we remain human beings with 
human emotion, but purely on grounds of cold-blooded dollars 
and cents realism. I believe today more than ever I believed in 
years past that if we build up this hemisphere commercially and 
financially and tended strictly to that policy for the next 100 years, 
we would be less likely dragged into a war of offense or invasion 
where troops of ours would be sent either to the Orient or to 
Why? For the simple reason that this whole continent 
ids of miles of ocean waters from the con- 
ying to the east and west. I have been pleading that we 
stay out of war in the Orient, simply because we would be the 
world’s biggest damn fools for going into it. But if, on the other 
hand, we did reverse ourselves, adopt a foreign and commercial 
licy of trying to develop this whole continent from Cape Horn to 
Huden Bay, then I would be the first to say: “Let us shoulder a 
rifle and go down to South America to repel anybody from Asia or 
Europe who tried to horn in and annex by financial, commercial, 
or military control any South American nation.” I would be among 
the first to say that then it is the duty of the United States to 
go to war, for that would be then a war of defense of our own 
business in our own sphere of influence. Japan has gone to war 
urely for commercial and economic reasons in the Orient, but it 
is her own sphere of influence. It’s not ours—geographically, 
morally, commercially, or any other way. A war in which United 
States citizens took part in defending a South American country 
against invasion from a power or coalition of powers from Asia 
or Europe would be a war of defense, literally in every sense of 
the word. ý 

Having learned through bitter experience in Europe—through the 
bitterness of seeing my fellow college men die about me in the last 
war in Europe—having learned in a school of international experi- 
ence which is drummed and ingrained into children from the very 
moment they can talk, as children are in Europe—I say that war 
will never end; that it will never cease; that its curse will be with 
us until the day of judgment comes. But because of the same 
hard experience I do say that the United States is mad—utterly 
mad—to fling herself needlessly into wars in other parts of the 
world, in other spheres of influence, to preserve a fancied commer- 
cial supremacy which is pure fantasy, when there are markets lying 
untouched, ignored, in her very own back yard which contain a 

tential demand of consumption which all the factories of the 

nited States couldn't fill if they went full blast 12 months of the 
year for the next quarter of a century. That is why I say, don't 
rush out and read moral sermons on righteousness to the rest of the 
world, when in reality such is nothing but appalling hypocrisy. 
Isn't that the history of all life itself—history of strife? That very 
fact of recorded history shows that it is useless to keep on talking 
about the morality and immorality of war when we as people have 
set up and established over thousands of years of time a means of 
existence which is supported only by materialism and commer- 
cialism. Get down to the bedrock, and you cannot deny, no matter 
how much you may like to try and twist and squirm, that these 
two principles are not moral principles. Recognizing that fact, 
and be perfectly cold-blooded about it, it would seem to me that 
America’s problem then becomes fairly simple. It is to find out 
how her material existence may be sustained without resorting 
to war. 

Why should we, who have been blessed beyond all nations in 
a geographical sense, run the risk of tossing away that very rarest 
of all things in the world—peace—peace so rare that the world has 
known only 27 years out of 3,000 years? And you accuse me of 
commercialism, materialism, realism. Maybe so. I’m ready to 
stand so accused; but in propounding a policy that the United 
States, purely for its own material advantage, confine itself to de- 
veloping this hemisphere and keeping away from wars in Europe 
and in Asia, I feel that that is more likely to keep America out of 
major wars originating on other continents—and by so propound- 
ing feel that we would paradoxically get closer to the moral prin- 
ciple by our God-given accident of geographical position. We 
have within our own borders religious freedom. We have within 
our own borders natural wealth. We are not like many other 
nations limited for actual space. We have democracy—at least 
officially we are supposed to have it. We have other gifts which 
virtually no other nation has. If we stayed within this hemi- 
sphere, oddly and ironically enough we would be giving an ex- 
ample of peace to the rest of the world, by abstaining from rush- 
ing off to fight wars on other continents. Moreover, in my opinion, 
it ill becomes us, with all the gifts and advantages that we do 
have, to go rushing off to tell other people how they shall live 
and set ourselves up as judge and jury over them, when their 

roblems are entirely different, their advantages are so much less 
han ours, and their struggle to survive so much greater. In other 
words, if we stuck to our own knitting in our own hemisphere in 
the North and South Americas, we. might find not only enough 
commercialism to sustain our supersophisticated economy, but 
a closer approach to the peace we have been looking for since 
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the founding fathers fied from the domination of Great Britain, 
seeking peace and liberty for us, their children, 


Dedication of South Norwalk (Conn.) Federal 
Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


JAMES A. FARLEY, THE POSTMASTER 
UNITED STATES, AT THE DEDICATION 
OF THE NEW SOUTH NORWALE, CONN., FEDERAL BUILDING, 
JANUARY 29, 1938 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by 
Hon. James A. Farley, Postmaster General, at the dedication 
of the new South Norwalk, Conn., Federal building on Janu- 
ary 29, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am very happy to be in Connecticut again and appreciate most 
sincerely the invitation of the people of South Norwalk to take part 
in this impressive ceremony. 

I am happy to be here in the home State of many of my closest 
associates in the Nation’s Capital—men who are rendering an emi- 
nent public service. Probably no man in public life in our day 
has brought more esteem to this great State than your fellow 
citizen, the Attorney General of the United States, Homer S. Cum- 
mings. Under his administration of the Department of Justice 
the people of this country have been protected in their rights 
against the lawless elements, and no man has fought more vigor- 
ously in extending the benefits of legislation enacted to promote 
the general welfare. 

I am especially happy to be in the home town of my good friend, 
Brien McMahon, a native son who has always reflected credit upon 
his city and State and who is rendering a service of distinction as 
Assistant Attorney General. . 

And last, but not least, I am happy to be in the home State of 
my good friends Senator AUGUSTINE LONERGAN and Senator FRANCIS 
T. MALONEY, and in the district of Congressman ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, 
Jr. all of whom are doing their utmost to promote the welfare of 
the people of this State and Nation. 

At the outset I wish to congratulate the citizens of South Nor- 
walk upon the completion of this new Federal building. I know 
that in this gathering there are a number of men and women who 
have worked diligently over a period of years to bring about this 
happy day. South Norwalk has long been entitled to a representa- 
tive new post office and I am glad to be part of the administration 
that found it possible to conform to the wishes of your people. 
This. city is one of the most im t in the State. Its popula- 
tion has been growing consistently, its business has been 
ously expanding, its schools and churches are a credit to the com- 
munity, and it is well known that South Norwalk is outstanding as 
a center of education, religion, and culture. In such a city it is 
especially appropriate that the Federal Government should house 
its activities in a structure of dignity and character—in a building 
which will combine utility and convenience with fine architectural 
design. 

The building which has been erected here will meet these stand- 
ards. It will be in harmony with other fine buildings of this 
community. It is built of durable material and is of modern 
design. In its architecture it is a credit both to the Government 
of which it is a symbol and to your attractive city, and yet it will 
be practical, economical, and useful. Its interior arrangement is 
such as to simplify and reduce to a minimum the labor of all post- 
office operations and of other departments which will be housed 
here. The building is designed for two future stories to contain 
courtrooms and related offices. 

There is something about the ceremony which we are holding 
here today that marks a milestone in the progress of your city. 
Your old settlers will look back upon the history of com- 
munity to the time when the mail was carried here in two-horse 
coaches en route from Danbury to New York. Then the entire 
mail service throughout the United States consisted of compara- 
tively few miles of post roads. But those days witnessed the real 
beginnings of the growth and expansion of our country. The 
Nation soon undertook the building of roads, bridges, canals, and 
railroads. The steamboat came into general use, and as the years 
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went by the facilities for transportation between the various sec- 
tions of the country were continuously extended and improved. 

In this development the mail service provided by the Govern- 
ment was probably the chief influence. It was the aid rendered by 
the Post Office Department and other agencies of the Government 
which kept the early stage lines running and made possible the 
construction and the operation of the first railroads. It is not too 
much to say that in this period the United States mail was always 
the principal factor in opening the way to the frontiers and in 
leading the early settlers from the centers of population at the 
seaboard into the western country. 

Today there are some 2,000,000 miles of post roads in the United 
States over which the mails travel daily. They move by every con- 
ceivable means of transportation, all calculated to provide the most 
expeditious service ble according to the peculiar conditions 
which obtain in erent localities and sections of the country. 
Most of the foreign-bound mail is, of course, transported by steamer, 
but there is scheduled air-mail service between the United States, 
Alaska, and Canada, between the United States and Central and 
South America, and between the United States and the Orient. 
Experimental flights have been made over the Atlantic, and I am 
sure that we shall all live to see the day when there will be 24-hour 
mail service between New York and London and New York and 
Paris, just as today we have 20-hour service between New York and 
San Francisco. 

The bulk of the domestic mail is carried by the railroads, by lake 
and river boats, and by airplane, but our sparsely settled communi- 
ties are usually served by rural and star routes, over which the mail 
is transported by motor truck or wagon or on horseback. You have 
all heard of the star routes in Alaska, over which the mail is car- 
ried from one settlement to another and from the inland regions 
toward the coast, through the blizzards and bitter cold of that vast 
territory, by dog sleds. At the other extreme of the picture we find 
that a substantial part of the letter mail of New York is moved 
through the congested sections of the city by a system of under- 
ground pneumatic tubes. 

One of the problems of the Postal Service is to keep abreast of the 
times. It must keep its plant modern and up to date. It must take 
advantage of every possible device and method to increase its effi- 
ciency, to cut down the time necessary to deliver your mail, and to 
help people the country over to carry on their business activities 
and to keep up their social and family contacts with the greatest 
possible profit and satisfaction. The maintenance of convenient 
and regular and efficient postal facilities has been found essential to 
the growth and development of our country from the earliest times. 
Adequate post-office facilities are equally essential to prosperity and 
p ess in these modern days. 

building which we are dedicating today for a more efficient 
handling of the mails of this important community is a symbol of 
the Nation’s greatness, but it is something far more than a monu- 
ment to the stability and the benevolent influence of the Federal 
Government. On its practical side it will lend a larger support to 
trade and industry in this region, and I earnestly hope that it will 
contribute something real and substantial to the happiness and 
well-being of all of you. 

Our records in the Department at Washington show that the 
office at South Norwalk was established on February 14, 1842, under 
the name “Old Well.” Historians point out that the old city took 
its original name from an ancient well. The exact location of that 
well, however, is open to questioning and it is not for me to fix 
the spot. The name was changed to South Norwalk on March 5, 
Its first postmaster was Horace Taylor. The records indicate 
that the office was opened for business on March 11, 1842, the com- 
pensation of Postmaster Taylor from that time through June 30, 
1843, being shown as $101. The net receipts of the office for the 
same period are shown to have been $181. 

Since the time of Mr. Taylor there have been 12 postmasters in 
charge of the office at South Norwalk, including my good friend, 
Thomas P. Horan, who has been efficiently serving as your 
postmaster since February 5, 1934. From total receipts of but 
$181, when the office was first established, the revenue has grown 
to such an extent that for the last fiscal year the income amounted 
to more than $159,000. What is true of the history and develop- 
ment of South Norwalk is also true of the history and development 
of other cities throughout the Nation. 

The Post Office Department is the largest of the Government 
departments and the only one which is represented in every city, 
town, and village in the country. Naturally its housing — 
ments are very extensive. There are approximately 45,000 post 
Offices in the United States. Of this number some 30,000 are 
offices of the fourth class—offices located at the crossroads and in 
the little villages and hamlets. The quarters for offices of this kind 
are provided by the postmaster, who is ordinarily a general store- 
keeper of the community, or, at any rate, conducts the post office 
as an incident to some other means of livelihood. 

But the Government itself must provide the accommodations 
for post offices of the first, second, and third classes—approxi- 
mately 15,000 in number. In addition it must furnish quarters 
for some 1,400 post-office stations and branches and about 1,000 
garages in the larger cities. The most of these post offices and 
practically all auxiliary units in the larger cities are now housed 
in rented buildings. Only about 2,400 of the buildings now in 
use throughout the country for post-office purposes are owned by 
the Government. More than 10,000 postal units are in buildings 
or parts of buildings which are rented from month to month; 
while 6,500 post offices or post-office stations, branches, or garages 
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are housed in privately owned buildings which the Government 
occupies under long-term leases 5, 10, or even 20 years. 
The aggregate rental paid by the Department for post-office quar- 
ters is more than $12,000,000 a year. 

Now, in most cases there is no reason why the Government 
should not rent the quarters which it requires for post-office 
purposes. In a small town the limited space required can readily 
be rented in almost any central business block, and the average 
rental which the Department pays for post-office premises in these 
small towns is less than $40 a month. Satisfactory quarters for 
the smaller branch offices and for small stations and garages in 
the cities can likewise be secured at moderate rates of rental. In 
such instances as these it is unquestionably in the public interest, 
particularly in times like the present, when there is a necessity 
for rigid economy in all Government activities, for the Depart- 
ment to secure the office space and the working quarters which 
it needs by rental from private owners instead of undertaking to 
own and maintain its own buildings. 

But there is a certain class of cases in which the Department is 
now compelled to make use of rented quarters, where it would be 
to the Government’s advantage to own its own buildings. I re- 
marked a moment ago that the Postal Service pays rent amount- 
ing to $12,000,000 a year for the use of some 16,000 buildings or 
portions of buildings which belong to private owners. Almost 
one-half of this amount is paid on a few hundred leases for large 
buildings used as postal stations and branch post offices and 
garages. Now it is unbusinesslike for the Government to go on 
year after year leasing quarters at high rates of rental. 

Where the Department has a permanent need in a particular 
locality for a large and perhaps a specially designed building to 
serve as a parcel-post station, or as a garage for housing and serv- 
icing post-office trucks, or as a branch office or as a postal station, 
it would appear to be in the public interest to select a suitable 
site and build its own building, having due regard, of course, to 
the growth of the community and the future needs of the service. 
This type of project would be gradually self-liquidating. A con- 
siderable number of Federal buildings have been included to 
advantage in the general public-works program which is being car- 
ried out by the administration as a means of promoting the 
Nation’s economic rehabilitation. 

The Government would get back the original cost of buildings 
of the kind referred to over a of years out of savings in 
rentals. At the same time it would be able to secure more efficient ' 
and better located buildings, and it would be able to effect sub- 
stantial savings in operating costs. Here in South Norwalk your 
new Federal building is to contain space for the use of the Navy 
Department and the Department of Agriculture, and may ulti- 
mately house other departments of the Government service. It 
is obvious that the investment here is of a practical nature, and 
city and the Government have a representative structure to which 
any citizen may 3 with pride. 

When I came the Department in March 1933 I had no pre- | 
conceived notions with respect to the Postal Establishment. Nei- 
ther did I have a desire to inaugurate revolutionary cies. I 
did, however, have the purpose to maintain a busin ke admin- 
istration of this tremendous de ent of the Government. 
Having come from business I naturally felt that an institution 
which sold its services in the main for hire should receive in 
revenue a sufficient amount of money to pay its expenses. I did 
not then, and do not now, have any thought of making a profit 
out of the Postal Service. The people do not expect the post office 
to be a money-making institution, but I am convinced that the 
average citizen agrees with me that it should pay its own way. 

I have not lost sight of the fact that the money which supports | 
the Post Office Department comes from the public in two ways— 
through fees and, when there is a postal deficit, through taxation. 
When we fail to operate within our revenue we increase the tax 
3 upon the people to the extent of whatever deficit is 

I am happy to say that after the deduction of nonpostal items 
there has been in 3 of the past 4 years of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration a net postal surplus. No doubt it will be a source of 
satisfaction to everyone here when I tell you I was able to show 
the President in my annual report for the past fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1937, that after taking out the nonpostal items we had 
a net surplus for the Post Office Department of over $12,000,000. 

To some it may seem that if the management of the Depart- 
ment can show a net surplus of several million dollars it is time 
to consider reduction in the first-class rate for out-of-town mail. 
However, I would advise against such action. We have done much 
to improve the service and have made its facilities more effective. 
But in view of the drastic changes that are being made in trans- 
portation throughout the Nation, and the need for greater speed 
in the handling of the mails all along the line, the Department 
could properly spend many more millions in service improvements, 
and will probably be faced with the necessity of making such ex- 
penditures in the near future. We have done much to better the 
condition of the employees, but we have not yet done everything 
for them that we can and should do when the funds are avail- 
able from the revenues. 

I am of the opinion that the 3-cent rate on first-class matter 
for out-of-town delivery is reasonable. There is no communica- 
tion service in America that offers the unlimited possibilities of 
the United States mail. Most citizens appreciate that fact. Care- ı 
ful observation and full consideration of all phases of the situa- 
tion leads me to the definite conclusion that the 3-cent letter 
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rate should stand until such time as we have accomplished all 
service improvements that are necessary and until such time as 
we have established the Postal Service as the ideal employer of 
labor in America. 

I have derived a great deal of personal pleasure from my duties 
as Postmaster General. I want you to know that I have liked 
the men and the women whom I have found in the Department 
and I want to compliment the postal workers here today and the 
postal employees throughout the Nation in a public manner for 
their unwavering loyalty and for their constant devotion to duty. 
There would be no need of our service if it were not for the uni- 
versal desire of people to mingle with one another, to share with 
one another their joys and sorrows, and to work together for their 
mutual advantage. This ideal of helpful human relationship, 
which through all the years has been the underlying motive of 
the Postal Service, is now the ideal which distinguishes our entire 
Federal program. 

This is perhaps not the place for a discussion of the general 
aims of the administration at Washington, but surely it will be 
fitting for me to say that the sole purpose of the President is to 
bring about a more practical realization of the fundamental Amer- 
ican objectives. The principles which were enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence and, repeated in the preamble of the 
Constitution of the United States, in which it was announced 
that the Union was formed to “promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity” are 
the principles of the Roosevelt administration. 

The economic collapse of 1929 bringing as it did misery and 
suffering and unemployment to millions of our people also brought 
a determination on the part of the President to effect such an 
improvement in our economic, social, and political life as to 
guarantee the full restoration of the high standard of living 
which in the past we have been proud to think distinguished the 
United States from every other Nation. 

In conclusion I wish to congratulate the architects, the con- 
tractors, the workmen and all who had a part in the construction 
of this fine building. Everyone has done his work well and I 
know each one will be proud of his part in the erection of this 
new Federal building. 

This has been a most delightful occasion and one I shall always 
remember. I thank the committee on arrangements and the citi- 
gens of South Norwalk for their gracious hospitality and wherever 
I go you may rest assured I shall always have a good word for 
your splendid city and your fine people. 


New England’s Harbors and Waterways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR., OF CONNECTI- 
CUT, BEFORE THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CON- 
GRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 21, 1938 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under leave unanimously 
granted me, I take the liberty of inserting in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech delivered by me before 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress in convention 
assembled at the Mayfiower Hotel, Washington, D. C., Friday, 
January 21, 1938. 

The speech is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the conference, I take pleasure 
in addressing you today on the subject of the development of New 
England harbors and waterways. I will endeavor to make these 
remarks brief and to the point. 

. Historically, of course, New England has been a land from 
whence came those who “went down to the sea in ships.” For 
generations New Englanders have been carrying the stars ‘and 
ee ma e 3 * pone For almost a 
on e ipper ps, y developed in and largely 
uilt in New England, showed their sterns to all ships built else- 
where in the world and poked their finely wrought prows into 
all of the harbors where civilization, if it be that, of the white man 
. followed the trade and commerce of the ocean. For years New 
England ships were synonymous with fast ocean traffic and the 
successful carrying on of the business of the world. 

Whaling ships out of Gloucester and elsewhere were known in 
all of the ports of the world. From Boston sailed young Richard 
Henry Dana, of Harvard, on the good ship Pilgrim, the account of 
which trip gave to the world that immortal classic of the sea, 


I era of New England’s iron men and 
wooden ships was no more. More recently, however, we have seen 


New England again coming to the front because of its ships and 
sailors. But this time, instead of associating New England’s har- 
bors and boats with commerce, they are becoming associated with 
8 Now this, too, has grown into a large and lucrative 

With the increase of the number of automobiles owned per 
capita in America, and thus with the crowding of the motor roads, 
and because of the tremendous increase of population, people are 

more and more to the seacoast and to the waterways 
for their recreation—and I use this word in the best sense of 
recreation—derived from the fresh and untainted breezes of the 
sea and from the very tonic of the air and of the sun in all its 
glory beating down upon the sparkling waters. Inlanders, too, 
seek this. Thus, as I say, people now come to New England to 
enjoy what we have to offer them there in the way of recreation 
through our beautiful waterways. 

In my memory yachting was once the sport of wealthy men. 
Today it is not. All up and down the cost of New England, in 
and out of our beautiful harbors, the man with the small boat is 
enjoying the God-given health-building qualities of fresh air 
and sunlight at an expense no greater than that were he to run 
an automobile, often at less expense. 

May I cite one example of this. Some years ago the city of 
Stamford, Conn., when I was then mayor, developed an unused 
lagoon in its public park—Cummings Park, named after our 
present Attorney General, who bought this land and improved it 
for a public park when he was mayor of our city. This lagoon 
was dredged and equipped with m for small boats and 
spiles into which small boats could be headed and tied. A chan- 
nel from this lagoon was also dredged out into Long Island Sound. 
When this improvement was made people ridiculed it as being a 
useless waste of the public’s money. Not now, however! We 
now wish we had a public yacht harbor two or three times as big, 
because the demand for anchorage space for small boats in this 
little harbor is two or three times greater than its available space, 
plus facilities available. This is typical of the development of 
small-boat yachting on the New and waterfront. 

Our waterways there, too, are becoming increasingly congested 
because of the fact, as previously stated, that people all over the 
United States come to New England to enjoy the pleasures of our’ 
boating. From far and near they come, often chartering a small 
cruiser and for days or weeks journey from harbor to harbor, under 
the piloting of a competent mariner, enjoying the beauties, bene- 
fits, and recreational advantages of yachting in New England 
waters. 

Thus is being built up a new industry in New England—yacht- | 
ing, small-boat cruising, fishing, and swimming for recreation. 
Thus, also, the lovely harbors and bays of New England add to the 
pleasure and to the health of the Nation. 7 

We are ourselves improving the facilities for anchorage of small 
boats. We are improving our facilities for supplying gasoline, gro- 
ceries, and other needed supplies to small boats. We are improv- 
ing our facilities for lodging people who come to New England to 
enjoy our waterways. With the help of the Federal Government, 
we are improving our waterways by widening our harbors dredg- 
ing them deeper, taking underwater obstructions out of them, and 
maintaining these improvements permanently. 

Thus, those interested in the history and development of New 
England can see the change from the days when New England's 
waterways contributed to commerce only to a situation now when 
New England’s waterways contribute to commerce through recre-' 
ation, the latter being now a large industry with us. 

New England’s contribution is thus so essential a one to the 
health, happiness, and general welfare of the Nation that we ask 
the cooperation of other parts of the country—because, as stated, 
the citizens of these other of the country enjoy our water- 
ways, too—to augment our efforts in helping us to receive suffl- 
cient funds from the Federal Government to aid us in improve- ; 
ment and maintenance of our harbors. We also ask cooperation in 
aiding us, and in aiding yourselves, too, by seeing to it that the 
Federal Government supplies sufficient funds to the improvement 
of waterways leading to the New England waterways. I refer par- 
ticularly to the long-needed canal joining Delaware Bay or its 
upper waterways with New York Bay or its more southwesterly 
waters, } 


canal—this connecting link—persons could traverse inland water- 
ways all the way from New London, Conn., to Key West, Fla., and to 
the Gulf of Mexico through Lake Okeechobee 
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ling waters, where you can forget your responsibilities in recreation 
in God’s sunlight and enjoyment of the waters which come in from 
the mighty deep. Speaking as a Representative from a congres- 
sional district in Connecticut, I point out to you, too, the nearness 
of our State to the greatest city in the world, New York, to which 
everyone comes sooner or later. I invite you to Fairfield County, 
Conn., which is bordered on the west by the New York State line 
and on the south by the beautiful waters of Long Island Sound, the 
loveliest yachting waters in all the world. 

I trust I may have the pleasure of greeting you all very soon in 
New England. 


Pennsylvania’s Part in the Adoption of the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. ROBERT V. BOLGER, JUDGE 
OF THE ORPHANS’ COURT OF PHILADELPHIA, BEFORE THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered before the Pennsylvania Society by the 
the Honorable Robert V. Bolger, judge of the Orphans’ 
Court of Philadelphia: 


It is seasonable and appropriate that Pennsylvanians, meeting 
in the Capitol of the Nation, should at this time take particular 
note of the relationship and activities of Pennsylvania and its 
citizens in connection with the enactment of the Constitution 
of the United States and of its further history and development. 

Following by 11 years the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at Philadelphia, it was quite natural that the assemblage 
of representatives of the several Colonies and Commonwealths 
should fix upon Philadelphia, the meeting place as well of the 
Continental Congress, to hold its deliberations on the subject of 
the reformation of the Articles of Confederation. 

Pennsylvania sent to this Constitutional Convention as its dele- 
gates some of her ablest and most learned sons, namely Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, Robert Morris, George Clymer, Thomas 
Fitzsimmons, Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, and Gouverneur 
Morris, 

Benjamin Franklin, the president of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and probably the Nestor of Pennsylvanians of all 
times, was the most widely learned delegate attending the con- 
vention, 

Gouverneur Morris, it is said, contributed many illuminating 
speeches during the convention and by the facile use of his pen 
assisted materially in phrasing the instrument, 

James Wilson, whose achievements have never been duly recog- 
nized, not only upheld at the Convention most vigorously the need 
for a strong Federal Government, but can also well be said to 
be the holder of the honor of accomplishing the ratification of 
the Constitution by our Commonwealth. 

We Pennsylvanians also bear testimony to the political wisdom 
and literary efforts of Pelatiah Webster, who, it is recorded, set 
forth in Philadelphia 4 years before the holding of the Convention 
a plan of government resembling in many respects that immortal 
document. 

Just as the National Convention itself was beset with controversy 
practically throughout its deliberations, and arrived at an accom- 
modation only because of the paramount necessity of establishing 
a union, there was equal difficulty and controversy encountered 
in the steps that led to Pennsylvania's being the second of the 
States to ratify it and the first of the so-called larger States so 
to do. 

This essential step of our Commonwealth’s ratification was well 
nigh thwarted or long delayed by 16 recalcitrant members of our 
legislature, then in session, They attempted the expedient of ab- 
senting themselves from the sessions and thus create the lack of a 
quorum to do business. But local history tells us that an enraged 
mob, with Commodore Barry, our naval hero of the Revolution, at 
its head, stormed their hotel, broke into their rooms, and bodily 
carried the necessary two to the legislative halls. They were then 
numbered present and the business of calling the convention was 
concluded, fixing the convention date November 21, 1787, and the 
place of meeting Philadelphia. 

Thus the ground work was laid for a most energetic and bitter 
campaign throughout the State. This extended as well throughout 
the Nation. The proponents of the Constitution were, as we know, 
called the Federalists and those opposed were termed the anti- 
Federalists. Indeed it might well be said that no more energetic 


campaign of any kind or character has ever been waged in the 
history of the country. 

The issues that arose in the National Convention were again 
brought forth: The absence of a bill of rights; the fear of the 
instrument creating an aristocracy; the slavery question; opposi- 
tion to a strong Federal Government which correspondingly de- 
tracted from the power of the individual Colonies and Common- 
wealths; the fear of the larger States dominating the smaller 
States; that the instrument was to receive its endorsement from 
the people of the States rather than from the States themselves 
was characterized as an attempt to crush the individual States 
beneath the heel of a superstate; and, of course, the personal 
ambitions of the then existing officeholders were being thwarted. 
Furthermore, the fact that the National Convention had met and 
deliberated behind closed doors threw an element of suspicion 
over its deliberations which could not be dissipated even by 
the express endorsements by the great national characters who 
were at that convention, namely, George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, and others. These and other points were raised with 
great force and argument and, as we might expect, distortion 
and sophistry played prominent part in the presentation of this 
opposition. 

In this campaign in Pennsylvania James Wilson was the great 
champion for ratification. 

Pennsylvania's Convention convened as called on November 21, 
1787, and deliberated until its conclusion on December 15 of the 
same year, when the vote was taken resulting in ratification by a 
margin of 46 to 23. 

Notable personages in that assemblage who achieved national 
reputation were James Wilson, one of the first Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; Thomas McKean, then chief 
justice of the Commonwealth; Gen. Anthony Wayne; Dr. Benjamin 
Rush; and Timothy Pickering. It is interesting to read also that 
one of the inconspicuous members of the Convention who voted 
against ratification was one Abraham Lincoln, who hailed from 
the district later known as Berks County, and whose father, 
Mordecai, was a progenitor of the Great Emancipator. 

The minority, still unsatisfied and unterrified, continued the 
fight in the State as well as in other parts of the Nation. In- 
deed, the dissenters held a convention or conference in Harris- 
burg, at which they memorialized the State legislature to peti- 
tion Congress for the calling of another Federal convention. Ap- 
parently, however, wholesale opposition died at that point. 

Pennsylvania’s ratification of the Constitution was, as stated, 
the first favorable step taken by one of the larger States, and no 
doubt contributed to the subsequent favorable result in New York, 
where Hamilton was having his troubles persuading what was at 
first an unfriendly convention, and in Virginia, where Madison 
successfully fought formidable opposition. Furthermore, the 
Pennsylvania opposition no doubt had a great deal to do with 
the subsequent addition to the Constitution of the cherished Bill 
of Rights contained in the first 10 amendments which were 
adopted in the first year of Washington's first administration as 
President. 

Thus Pennsylvania, a substantial member of the only then 
existing large republic in the world, assisted materially in the 
novelty of creating a nation by the counsel and negotiation of 
wise men, rather than by the sword. This was the first time that 
the world had ever witnessed a Republic being set up under a 
written Constitution. In political government it is axiomatic 
that what is clear today was often the obscure of yesterday, 
therefore historians have ever marveled at the foresight and skill 
of the framers of our Constitution. When we read the list of 
the nations of the world today, we find ourselves the newest of the 
large nations, but the oldest in form of Government. 

Even though immediate prosperity throughout the country fol- 
lowed Washington’s inauguration as President, yet political trou- 
ble almost immediately arose. The Whisky Rebellion broke out 
in our own State of Pennsylvania requiring President Was 
to send Federal troops to quell it. This was one of the first evi- 
dences of the fallacious doctrine of nullification. 

This insidious but somewhat widespread idea that the Consti- 
tution should be interpreted by the several States, with the ques- 
tions raised by the proposed extension of slavery, opposition to 
the tariff and other similar questions were the subject matter of 
heated contest during the first 70 years of our existence. They 
com culminated, after many compromises, in our great Civil 

ar. 

Thus, though our Constitution had its origin in the counsel of 
wise men, the welding process had to be by the arbitrament of 
war. Marshall's construction of the Constitution in the Supreme 
Court, Webster’s destruction of Hayne’s fallacies, and Clay’s com- 
promises were merely temporizing measures. The triumph of 
constitutional proponents in a civil war was required to put the 
seal of permanency on the Constitution; and fellow Pennsyl- 
vanians, this crisis in our Nation’s history reached its zenith on 
the fair fields of our State, namely, at Gettysburg, on the Ist, 
2d, and 3d of July 1863. It is to the great glory of Pennsylvanians 
and particularly of Philadelphians that the high-water mark of 
the rebellion began to ebb when Webb's Philadelphia Brigade 
repulsed Pickett's charge at Cemetery Hill. So we can justly claim 
our cooperation in this ultimate conquest of our cherished Con- 
stitution. Then and not until then did the thesis of Webster in 
his speech in reply to Hayne, “Liberty and union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable,” and the toast of Jackson, The Union, 
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it must be preserved,” reach their fruition. Since that 3d day 
of July in no quarter of the country has there ever been any 
question of indissolubility of the Union. 

In passing is it not fair to comment that in all of these many 
controversies whether in the forum or in the field, the partici- 
pants’ efforts were always actuated by the noble motives of lib- 
erty, whether of the individual, of the section, of the State, or of 
the Union—all claimed to be guaranteed under the Constitution. 
This was the identical motive which actuated our patriot fathers 
in throwing off the yoke of England in the Revolution. The stress, 
strain, trial, and vicissitude of 150 years of operation under the 
Constitution have woven a pattern of progress in a Nation now 
of 129,000,000 people—the strongest, wealthiest, and happiest in 
the world. 

Just as nature itself yields her most enduringly precious prod- 
ucts only after the greatest toil, so too have the efforts of the 
citizenry of the United States under the Constitution yielded for 
us today the greatest blessings of liberty and opportunity in the 
history of the world. 

A people’s responsibilities are commensurate with its rights, 
and at no time has there been any lack or shirking of respon- 
sibility by the people of their obligations under the Constitu- 
tion. y, we Pennsylvanians have fulfilled the obligations 
of citizenship by contributing materially throughout the 150 
years of our existence to the progress and well-being of our people 
and of our country in times of peace as well as of war. 

The development of our natural resources, both mineral and 
agriculture, of industry and commerce, the pursuit of the arts 
and sciences, the establishment and maintenance of seats of 
learning have been our main endeavor. In war our sons have 
been valorous and heroic and among the Nation’s leaders in civil 
responsibility. In a word, we bow to no other State in this 
practical expression of appreciation and pledge of tribute to our 
Constitution. 

So that we can at this time repeat Benjamin Franklin's de- 
scription of the carved and gilded figure of a sun with attend- 
ing stars that appeared on the high-back chair of George Wash- 
ington, the chairman of the Constitutional Convention, when 
he said that “that sun was a rising and not a setting sun.” 


The Proposed Corporate Tax Rates 
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or 


HON. SAM RAYBURN, 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 
ADDRESS OF HON. FRED M. VINSON, OF KENTUCKY, CHAIR- 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 


MAN OF THE REVENUE 
TAXATION, JANUARY 30, 1938 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following address of 
Hon. FreD M. Vinson, of Kentucky, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, on January 30, 
1938: 


Ladies and gentlemen, we who are called upon to impose Fed- 
eral taxes always have with us the problem of fairly distributing the 
tax burden according to ability to pay. Unless it is so distributed, 
tome taxpayers are unjustly burdened while others escape. It was 
with this objective in mind that the President advocated the prin- 
Tate wesite 5 the f th te device 

Some weal e use o e corpora’ e 
accumulate thelr income and are able to escape their fair share of 
the tax burden. To permit this situation to continue is grossly 
unfair to all other taxpayers. Their escape from a fair share of the 
tax burden means that other taxpayers must carry an unfair share 
of the load. 

The revenue laws have sought to cope with this situation, but it 


the Government may make in this respect. 

One of the main objectives of the Revenue Act of 1936 was to 
prevent this method of tax avoidance. As it passed the House, the 
bill treated the corporation as a conduit through which profits could 

ass to the stockholder without tax and tke stockholder would be 

ed on his dividends, There would have been one tax upon the 

net income of a corporation. It repealed the normal tax, capital- 
stock tax, and excess-profits tax. 

The sole corporate tax was upon the net income of the cor- 

tion, measured by the amount retained. It gave a lesser rate 
bo the smaller corporation and provided cushions for deficit cor- 
porations, debt-ridden corporations, and corporations that had con- 
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tracts not to pay dividends. Under the House bill the smaller 
corporations could have retained 42 percent and the larger ones 
80 percent of their net income for any purpose without added tax. 
These provisions, I believe, would, if enacted, have prevented a 
pen many of the hardships which have arisen under the existing 
aw. 

The cases of hardships and inequities under existing law are due 
more to the retention of the normal tax, capital-stock tax, and 
excess-profits tax, inserted in the Senate and agreed to in con- 
ference, than the undistributed-profits tax paid by the corpora- 
tions. Our corporations pay eight times as many dollars in normal 
tax, capital-stock tax, and excess-profits tax as they pay in undis- 
tributed-profits tax. The undistributed-profits tax burden is 
grossly exaggerated. The main objectors to this tax are the wealthy 
shareholders of corporations, who, naturally, object to the payment 
of the surtax rates upon the dividends that are paid out. In 
other words, so far as the corporation is concerned, the undis- 
tributed-profits tax is about one-eighth of the other Federal taxes 
that the corporation pays. The wealthy stockholders have done a 
splendid job in furthering the misrepresentations of the 1936 act. 

That there are hardships and inequities under the combined tax 
burden is admitted. The purpose of the administration is to re- 
lieve against such hardships and inequities, particularly as it 
affected the smaller and weaker corporations of the country. With 
this purpose in mind, the Ways and Means Committee appointed a 
subcommittee composed of the following: Representatives COOPER, 
MoConmack, DISNEY, Buck, DUNCAN, and myself as 
Democrats, and Representatives Treapway, CROWTHER, and REED, 
Republicans. Mr, DovcHton, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, served as an ex officio member of the su ittee. 
This subcommittee met on November 4, 1937, and since then has 
been making a study of our internal-revenue system. It reported 
its recommendations on January 14. 

From the data secured by the Treasury Department, based upon 
actual returns we found that there were a number of cases which 
ought to be corrected. However, we found it difficult to design 
specific relief provisions to take care of all of these cases. There- 
fore our subcommittee has the following plan, which is 
believed will relieve many of the hardships of the existing law and 
still retain the principle of the undistributed-profits tax. 

It was thought best to divide corporations into three groups and 
bose: — group differently. These groups may be briefly described 
as follows: 

(1) Corporations with net incomes of $25,000 or less are subject 
to a tax upon their net income at these rates: 

12 ½ percent upon the first. 


—y— — , 000 
14 percent upon the next 28. 000 
16 percent upon the last 5, 000 


These corporations are taxed upon their net income without 
regard to dividend distributions. They comprise about 90 percent 
of the corporations showing taxable net income and are relieved 
of any liability for an undistributed-profits tax. This recom- 
mendation will remove any hardship which might have resulted 
from the application of the undistributed-profits tax to new or 
small corporations. 

(2) With the exception of corporations falling in group 3, 
corporations with net incomes of more than $25,000 are subject to 
a tax ranging from 16 to 20 percent. 

These corporations, although comprising only 10 percent of the 
corporations reporting net incomes, have approximately 90 per- 
cent of the net income of all corporations. The principle of the 
undistributed-profits tax has been retained with respect to this 
group. If they retain all of their earnings, they are subject to a 
maximum rate of 20 percent as compared with a maximum 
effective rate of 32.4 percent under existing law. 

If they make a complete distribution, their rate of tax under 
this proposal will be 16 percent and, in case of a 50 percent 
distribution, their rate of tax will be 18 percent. This recom- 
mendation will give ons some incentive to make reason- 
able distributions without going to the extent of making unwise 
distributions. Thus if all moneys are desired to be retained for 
debt payment, plant extension, or other corporate use, there would 
be one burden of 4 percent of the net income. 

This rate certainly would be much less than the ordinary interest 
rates upon a loan to be used or similar purposes and, of course, 
would be paid on time rather than throughout the period the loan 
was unpaid. Moreover, the recommendation will tend to equalize 
the situation which the corporate form of doing business enjoys 
over individual and partnership businesses, which cannot minimize 
their taxes by failure to distribute business As an added 
protection, we have permitted those corporations which have oper- 
ating losses for 1 year to reduce their tax in the succeeding year 
by 4 percent of such operating net loss, but not to an amount less 
than 16 percent of their adjusted net income. 

(8) The third group of corporations is composed of those which 
meet all of the following three tests: 

1. Their net incomes must be over $50,000. 

2. They must have distributed less than 60 percent of their net 
incomes; and 

3. They must be closely held. The term “closely held” is defined 
as follows: 

(a) Members of a family or partners must own more than 50 
percent of the stock, or 

(b) Two persons without family or partnership connections must 
own more than 53 percent of the stock, thereafter increasing 3 per- 
cent for each additional person until 10 persons are reached, who 
must own more than 75 percent of the stock, 
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Before the tax is applied the income base is reduced by the ordi- 
nary tax described in recommendation (2), a flat exemption of 
$40,000, or 30 percent of the adjusted net income, whichever is 
the greater, and the amount of dividends paid during the year. 
Under this provision such a corporation with a 50-percent distribu- 
tion in dividends would pay a tax of 19.4 percent of its net income, 
which is about the same amount payable under existing law. If 
such corporation made no distribution, the rate of tax would be 
31.2 percent of the total net income, as against 32.4 percent under 
existing law. 

From the evidence presented, many of these operating companies 
are being used to avoid surtaxes. So long as we have the present 
undistributed-profits tax, the accumulation of surplus by these 
companies is reasonably taxed, It is believed that this class of 
companies should be subject at least to the same rates of tax as 
are applied under existing law. There are less than 1,000 com- 
panies which would fall within this classification, and the deduc- 
tions and exemptions allowed are believed ample to cover all 
reasonable needs for accumulation of income. But we must not 
permit these corporations to be utilized to permit shareholders to 
escape their just taxes. 

Much has been said in the last 2 weeks about the added tax 
burden upon the family-owned or closely held corporation. There 
is much misrepresentation about its application. Many witnesses 
appeared before our committee in opposition to this corporate sur- 
tax. Some had the idea that there was a total rate of 40 percent. 
Others were misinformed in regard to what constituted a family- 
owned or closely held corporation. Others did not know that a 60- 
percent dividend distribution exempted them. Others did not 
know that credit was given for dividends distributed or that a most 
substantial amount was tax free. 

Being advised that the maximum effective rate under the new 
proposal was less than under existing law, the idea of a 40-percent 
rate was, of course, dissipated into thin air. When they were in- 
formed what constituted a family-owned or closely held corpora- 
tion, they would admit that they were not included. They were 
pleased to be informed that the subcommittee recommended 
$40,000 or 30 percent of the adjusted net income, whichever is the 
greater, free from the surtax. They were surprised to learn that 
under this proposal a distribution of 40 percent gave them a tax 
rate of 22 percent; a distribution of 50 percent, a tax rate of 19.4 

reent. 

Pere administration is continually hammered by the business- 
men of the country to bring the Budget into balance. Our com- 
mittee has the objective in relieving the hardship cases and 
securing the same amount of money that the existing revenue 
system brings into the Treasury. In my opinion, the family- 
owned or closely held proposal will mean, annually, $50,000,000 
in revenue to the Treasury. An alternative proposal to this propo- 
sition is to increase the 20-percent maximum rate on all corpo- 
rations with net incomes of more than $25,000. We are told by 
the Treasury experts that it will require a rate of about 22% per- 
cent. That would mean that the corporate tax on all corpora- 
tions with net incomes of more than $25,000 would range from 
16 to 22% percent. In other words, this would increase the cor- 
porate tax on some 24,000 corporations in lieu of the surtax upon 
500 to 1,000 family-owned or closely held corporations as specifi- 
cally defined. Personally, I do not favor such proposal. The 
increase of the maximum rate from 20 to 22 ½ percent would fall 
upon all such corporations who may need to retain that money 
for plant expansion, debt retirement, or for other corporate pur- 

In my opinion, the added tax burden upon the family- 
owned or closely held group would fall much more lightly than 
upon all such 24,000 corporations. As a matter of fact, many of 
the corporations whose representatives testified in opposition to 
this proposal would, under their ordinary dividend policy, in my 
opinion, pay less taxes under the subcommittee proposal than 
the 2214 -percent rate. 

I am only able to touch upon the corporate rates. We have 
recommended many other beneficial provisions. The irony of it 
ri Mee those materially benefited thereby are eloquent with their 
silence. 


Little Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD C. EICHER 
OF IOWA 
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ADDRESS OF ROBERT H. JACKSON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE NEW YORK 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, SYRACUSE, N. Y., JANUARY 28, 1938 


Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following address of 
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Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, before New York Press Association, Syracuse, N. Y., 
January 28, 1938: 


Joe Kennedy remarked the other day that the trouble with 
this country is that it has too many persons who are specialists 
in other people’s business. 

Maybe he meant editors—maybe lawyers. We have this at least 
in common, that we both take great liberty with the affairs of 
the public. And I am indebted to the press for so many sug- 
gestions about my work that I must begin payment by returning 
a few hints about yours. 

Nothing more heartens me about the future of American de- 
mocracy than a good look at the press. To me the greatest proof 
that the ingrained instincts of our people are democratic beyond 
argument is the fact that our democratic government, facing the 
conditions that elsewhere produced taunting dictatorships, has 
not even lifted its finger to temper the ardor of a press that is 
largely critical. 

The only interference that even hostile owners of newspapers 
have been able to charge against government has been the in- 
sistence of government that the employees of the press should be 
able to bargain collectively for fair wages and working conditions, 
And the Supreme Court did not agree with them about that. 

But if I am heartened by the fact that democracy has not de- 
stroyed the freedom of the press, I am equally heartened by the 
converse of that fact. A free press, doing its fairly unanimous 
worst, has not been able to destroy a democratic government. 
The simple truths of great leaders can travel from mouth to 
mouth and in the end our people are shrewd enough to know 
who is with them despite all the packaged opinions that are 
handed them. 

But every newspaperman and every newspaper owner is acutely 
aware that the freedom of the press is something different today 
from what it was in the years before its ownership began to get 
concentrated. Because the newspaperman can see what the ef- 
fect of concentration and private regimentation has been in his 
own business I feel bold to try upon an audience of newspaper- 
men some thoughts I have upon the effect of such concentration 
and private regimentation in all business. 

Of course the concentration of control of newspapers is less de- 
pendent on mere financial advantage than the concentration of 
other business. Papers tend to cluster around a newspaper genius, 
and genius retires from business. Newspaper chains offer less to 
fear than many forms of enterprise where control continues after 
genius has left. 

Five years ago we were going through a slump in business so 
deep and dangerous that it had us all scared to death. We could 
take no chances on being picayune about the long-term philosophy 
of the way out. When an avalanche is crowding you over a preci- 
pice you can’t afford the luxury of worrying where the only path 
of escape may possibly lead you. And 5 years ago only one man 
had the eyes to see and the nerve to take the only path out. He 
got us out when most of the people who had met a pay roll 
doubted that there was a way out. 

Today's business slump is a different proposition—thanks to 
what has been done in the past 5 years. This time we can afford 
a choice of ways out. This time we can and must choose for the 
long pull on the basis of the changed conditions. And to me the 
nub of that choice is whether as a practical matter the schemes 
for stabilization of industry, of which we hear so much today, are 
a way out of the present recession in view of the kind of social 
life Americans want to lead. 

I don’t mind saying that I have amended my opinions on the 
functions and relations of business and government several times 
in the 25 years since I was admitted to the bar. 

There is something in my experience which makes me always 
suspicious of eternal verities in economic theories, particularly 
when economic facts are changing. Never in the history of the 
world have the facts changed as fast and as profoundly as they 
have changed in the past 25 years. We have had the biggest 
war, the biggest boom, the biggest bust, the biggest recovery from 
a bust, and the biggest changes in constitutional law in our his- 
tory. In the course of that procession we have had the biggest 
program of Government financial help to business, and the most 
idealistic and devoted efforts of Government to help business 
stabilize itself business self-government, that a demo- 
cratic nation has ever known. Every stage in that procession has 
offered lessons to those who had not closed minds, and we have 
a new basis to judge the workability, under the conditions of 
1938, of undoubtedly sincere and idealistic plans. 

Now, there are many things which the Government has done 
to give fundamental stability to the economic system so that 
today a competitive system can really work without the social costs 
which competition has involved in the past. 

We have done more than in all the rest of our history to con- 
serve and protect our natural resources. 

By legislation recognizing collective bargaining we have made a 
real start in seeing to it that the costs of competition do not come 
out of labor. With a wage and hour bill we are trying to extend 
that protection to the lowest paid workers until such time as they 
can get the benefit of unionization. 

We have protected the sources of business capital in the stock 
markets and the sources of steady consumers’ purchasing power in 
bank deposits. 
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The interests which are put at risk by business competition to- 
day, therefore, are much narrower than the interests which were 
at risk in business competition in 1933 before we had any of the 
Roosevelt reforms. Furthermore, the N. R. A. during its life 
taught businessmen more about the essential nature of the busi- 
ness process and about intelligent competition than they had 
learned in all of the rest of our history. 

The need for stabilization of business by way of relaxation of 
our present antitrust laws is, therefore, much less than it was 
only 5 years ago. But the dangers from relaxing these laws are 
not one bit less. In view of an accelerating concentration of 
control that has occurred in the last 5 years the dangers from 
abandoning our antitrust laws are probably greater today than 
they would have been 5 years ago. 

I am convinced that many who are coming to Washington to 
urge a suspension of antitrust activity in favor of a planned 
stability in their businesses would not actually want it if they 
stopped to reckon its costs. If any business is to achieve a real, 
as distinguished from an elusive, stabilization, it must accomplish 
certain basic changes in its own structure. It must do so by 
economic planning, and the plan must be as comprehensive as 
the industry itself and as wide as the Nation. A plan, if effective, 
must cut very deeply into our traditional business freedom. 

Production cannot long be planned except at the cost of a 
planned price level, an allotment of a percentage of idleness 
among the different units of the industry and a planned regular- 
ization of employment so that the full force of the stabilization 
will not fall on the workers whose purchasing power provides the 
markets for industry. 

It involves some means of limiting and regulating new entrants 
to the industry; a stable industry is one which has closed the 
door to opportunity. 

It inyolyes the stabilization of technological processes, for tech- 
nological improvement of products and processes is probably the 
most effective cause of instability and failure in industry. But 
suppose we had stabilized on a model T automobile or had 
stabilized the tire industry on fabric tires. Would we want to 
stabilize the air-conditioning or radio or aircraft industry at 
the present state of the art? 

It is certain that these steps would have to be taken in concert 
by the units of an industry. For I think it would be generally 

that no measure of stabilization would be workable unless 
it had the assurance of dependable support and voluntary ad- 
herence which could be found only in the approval of the most 
powerful units engaged in an industry. This means that the public 
policy long embodied in the antitrust laws must be definitely 
abandoned in favor of what is euphemistically referred to as self- 
government in industry. 

I know there will be denials that some of these steps are indis- 
pensable, It seems clear, however, that there can be no effective 
stabilization that omits any one of these steps. All must be taken 
if an industry is to find an actual angle of repose. 

Let us grant for the purposes of the argument that the industry 
which is made the subject of stabilization is advantaged by it; that 
its investors find greater regularity and certainty of income; that 
its managements are released from the harassment of competition, 
and that it will not be vexed with surpluses, and that it may 
operate more steadily. In spite of all these advantages, I have 
grave doubts whether private business is yet ready to make the 
concessions in the public interest without which stabilization by 
law cannot be approved. It is this part of the road for which I 
find my business friends have no maps. What, then, is the public 
interest that is to be served as a condition of permitting a privately 
planned or a publicly planned economy? 

Of course, at the very outset business must answer the question 
as to how the advantages of any proposed stabilization are to be 
distributed within the industry. Let us assume that it does not 
increase and does not decrease price to the public. 

Will the greater regularity of income be reflected in a lower 
dividend rate, and will the improved credit risk be refiected in a 
lower rate of interest? 

If competition is controlled and business management subjected 
to less vexation, will the excuses for large salaries and bonuses 


? 
weet wil labor’s share in the improved stability be? Is it to 
have assured employment or an annual wage, and what will the 
wage policy be? 

Certainly the Government cannot become a party to a planned 
stabilization that does not assure an equitable distribution of its 
advantages between creditors, stockholders, managements, and 
labor, which together constitute the industry. 

The public's interest in a given industry is far more extensive 
than a mere regulation of price. It is interested in service, in 
marketing policies, and in that multitude of practices which 
e, e relations and have always tended to make monopoly 


And even if we arrive at agreement as to the objectives to be 
served by the public interest we have yet to master a technique 
by which the public interest can be represented in a private 
industry. The public interest is the most important and far- 
reaching interest of all, yet it is widely dispersed and inarticulate. 
Yet if you will enter public service you will find yourself feel 
pretty ineffective and powerless when you undertake to defend the 
public interest against united, powerful, and articulate private 
groups. 
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The greatest problem of stabilization which its advocates find it 
convenient to ignore rather than to solve is how the public interest 
pear N be represented short of political control of the 

ustry. 

Some suggest that the industrial planning should be made in the 
presence of observers or conferees representing the Government or 
with some kind of Government representatives, either participating 
in the decisions or approving them. 

I am skeptical of the adequacy of any such plan. Indusiries 
are represented in such negotiations by their own specialists. They 
are paid to look after the industry’s interest, which frequently con- 
flicts with that of the consuming public. They cannot be expected 
to serve two masters. The Government would be represented by a 
jack-of-all-trades, a lawyer perhaps, with a theoretical knowledge 
at best, often with neither experience nor staff to measure the full 
effect of the policies with which he is dealing. If the public repre- 
sentation shows zeal for the public interest, that zeal may be 
ascribed to vindictiveness or amateurism. Many kinds of business 
would confer with the Government, not to get the advice of a 
Government counsel but immunity from the penal provisions of 
the antitrust laws. Unless I misjudge the temper of Congress, it 
is in no mood to authorize any Government officer to dispense 
immunities from those laws. 

Now, the fact is that plans by businessmen have for a good many 
years been the subject of negative commitments by the Department 
of Justice. That practice has not been recently followed, but the 
experience is enlightening. 

I have had occasion to look into the dairy products industry, 
for example. The situation in that industry concerns many of 
you. 

Here is a conspicuous instance where big business has thrust 
itself between the farmers who produce and the consumers who 
must buy dairy products: It has not built a new industry; it 
has bought up many existing ones. You will find in the report of 
the Federal Trade Commission investigation of milk that after 
January 1, 1928, two great dairy-products companies conducted a 
campaign of buying up the small industries throughout this and 
other States, and they have acquired over 560 smaller local com- 
panies, No Department of Justice would ever approve this total 
result. But in times long past there were separate proposals to 
purchase some of these units laid before the Department of Justice, 
— 5 „ advised that there was no reason to raise 
objection. 

I do not say this in any criticism of those commitments. I say 
it in order to demonstrate the results of the process of having 
someone for Government sit in conference on the plans of these 
business gentlemen. Disclosures are made to the extent deemed 
wise by the business and considered only as single steps. Most 
able and eee RRA erry ynno ferret out the full effects of 
business pro and, w. may see no objection to single 
steps, they would recognize the whole plan as dangerous. si 

It is now proposed that this process of conference and approval 
be regularized into the law. There may be some things that can 
appropriately be the subject of such action. But we have a right 
to ask that anyone who brings forward such a plan state his whole 
aim with great care and precision. 

And we have a right ask where this planning by business 
around the table with a Government observer or conferee present 
is to stop. It is to be observed that the proposal does not authorize 
the Government to initiate any plan nor to adopt or enforce one. 
The whole of this planning is to originate in private hands, and 
the Government may say “yes” or “no.” If we are to have 
economic planning we can hardly be asked to vest the whole power 
to originate plans in private hands, and give the public interest 
only a veto power. 

The blunt truth is that no one has yet pointed a way by which 
the public's interest in the policies of an industry can be pro- 
tected short of being represented in the day-to-day management 
and control. Certainly the public is entitled to no less protection 
than bankers find practical for themselves. This means distinct 
public assumption of responsibility for the policies of an industry. 

It therefore becomes clear that we cannot wisely permit the 
camel’s nose to get into the tent with the beginnings of a system 
of business stabilization unless and until we have some technique 
for public participation in the day-to-day decisions of that busi- 
ness. This would be a degree of public participation which I do 
not believe businessmen will grant or Government can accept. 

Perhaps complete stabilization is the destiny of our industrial - 
system several generations from now. But I see no signs of our 
ability to make the intricacies of such a system work with the 
facilities available in this generation. 

Until we know more about the facts of modern economics, untii 
we have more wise men in business and more able men in gov- 
ernment, we had better stick to making the best of the system 
that we have. 

An H. G. Wells theory of a beautiful society where a democratic 
aristocracy of the best brains and good will plans a completely 
intelligent use of available national resources is one thing. 
Something else is the horse trading on a specific regulation of 
industry that goes on across the table between the representatives 
of a private interest on one side and a Government administrator 
on the other. I am quite frankly afraid that the net practical ef- 
fect of such negotiations over the long run will only increase the 
concentration of economic control in this country. I have an in- 
stinctive distrust of the long-time ability of Government to regu- 
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late rather than prevent concentration of control. Experience 
demonstrates, particularly in the public-utility industry, that 
Government regulation tends too frequently over a period of time 
CO e e (WOO SPR ATER, Bch 


That does not mean, as has been charged, that I am against big- 
ness in industry. I do not believe that a democracy has to refuse 
to take the risks of modern life. I do not believe that in order 
to preserve our democracy we have to refuse to permit the growth 
of industry to the size necessary to utilize the advances of science. 
I do not fear industry growing large enough to get the benefits 
of mass production. I do not fear size that justifies itself by 
operating efficiency and economy. 

But I do think that concentration of control beyond the needs 
of operating efficiency, size created not by the normal growth 
of operating capacity but by a financier’s merger put together 
for securities’ profits, is dangerous to the health of our economy 
as well as dangerous to our democracy. And I find that the busi- 
nessmen who are operating the industrial units which are pro- 
ducing the biggest profit per dollar of capitalization agree with me. 

If for that fear of unnecessary concentration in the hands of a 
few I am a “little American,” I plead guilty to the compliment. 
For if that 1s little the great rank and file of the 
American people are and always will be in their hearts little Amer- 
icans, and what we have always referred to as the American dream 
of i independent people was a dream of a little 
America, 

In 1932, 5 percent of the corporations of the United States owned 
85 percent of all of the corporate -owned wealth, and more than 
50 percent of all the net income enjoyed by corporations that 
year went to only 232 corporations. In 1938 I would venture the 
figures are considerably more alarming. And the average man 
and woman is beginning to notice what those abstract figures 
mean to the life of a community. 

In every smaller community they see melancholy evidences of 
the blight produced in local business by this march of concen- 
tration. They note the disappearance of the local merchant, the 
local manufacturer, the local banker, and the local utility man. 
Each of these were leading independent and free citizens. There 
were values in this local independence and responsibility which 
are being sacrificed—without compensating economic advantage 
to the Nation—to the ambitions or the dreams of these men who 
are “unwilling to classify” themselves as little Americans.“ 

It is vital to the welfare of any of our smaller cities to de- 
velop its owners and its industries together - both local products 
and to keep its industries away from absentee financial interests. 

We are in a critical period of our industrial and financial his- 
tory. The answers that Government gives today to the problems 
before it will profoundly affect the kind of life that our children 
will lead on this continent. 

Above all, it is our way of life that most concerns us. We 
must not, as a nation, become so immersed in financial juggling 
and industrial empire building as to forget that men do not live 
by bread alone. 

Py PEV Per had itr gr We are cogs in the 
economic system by which we make and distribute goods, cogs 
in the social system by which we develop men and women, and 
cogs in the political system by which Government keeps ordered 
relations between the two systems and between the members of 
each, 

Our economic system with its production of goods and wages 
and profits must serve, and must not master, our social system, 
which includes our homes, our schools, the churches, and all of 
the neighborly and cultural and spiritual influences which come 
from civilization. We cannot permit private corporations to be- 
come private governments. 

A wise government cannot allow great public problems to be 

settled in terms of economics alone. The economic system must 
not only shape itself to the needs of our social system. 

Just as importantly it must shape itself to the emotional pattern 
of our people. Pride and humiliation and the sense of having 
a business system in which the average man may hope to have a 
stake of his own are factors in the 3 
fight and die for a country. And sometimes men engrossed in 
logic forget that what is called “little . 
of the heart with the American people. We have not been 
educated in the tradition of the peasant. We are a proud people 
raised on the doctrines of equality found in the Declaration of 
Independence. We do not like to be bossed too much, not even 
by a boss whom we know we can change through the ballot box. 
We do not like to have any one man or corporation own the town, 
nor to have all the business of the country to be swallowed up by 
a few corporations. 

So long as the American spirit lives and democracy survives, 
so that its spirit can be expressed in law, the American Congress 
will be trying to break down the concentration of power.just as 
fast as the ambitions of a few pile it up. 

And it is my guess that the American people are shrewd enough 
to scent a camel's nose before it gets within 10 miles of their tent. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW, OF OHIO, 
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Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following radio 
address recently delivered by myself: 


Tonight, I come to you, my radio hearers, with a very grave 
problem. A problem on which I may soon have to vote. I need 
your guidance. I need hear from you as to how you think this 
problem should be met. 

Shall the American Navy join with the British Navy to stop 
Japan? I suspect that the Roosevelt administration has already 
determined on this policy. If our navies try to call a halt to 
Japan, will that be a signal for Japan, Italy, and Germany to 
start mobilization for the next world war. Will we then conscript 
millions of our boys to go to the rescue of France and England 
as we did in 1917? 

EASING US INTO THE NEXT WAR 


It is expected that Mr. Roosevelt is going to ask the Congress 
for an extraordinary appropriation for naval expansion. It may 
be this will have been done before this broadcast reaches you. 
We have just voted a half billion to the Navy. If another huge 
sum is asked for on top of that, it will be well understood to be 
a movement to prepare for war. It will mean that we are getting 
ready for a war in the Pacific. Shall we vote Mr. Roosevelt this 
money? Such a step would, I believe, draw us into war not only 
in the Pacific but in Europe as well. Shall we take this risk? 
Shall we make this first move in the direction of war, or shall 
we draw back, use our Navy merely for the defense of our own 
country, and let come what may in the rest of the world? What 
do you say? How do you advise me to vote? 

There perhaps was never a more crucial issue than this in all 
the world’s history. The fate of the modern world may hang 
on this decision. 

The last war cost $200,000,000,000 and 10,000,000 dead and 


‘The debt and ruin will be staggering. Civilization seems on its way 
back to cannibalism. 


SHALL WE SAY “NO” WHILE WE CAN? 
If we vote for this Roosevelt navy, the die, I think, will be cast. 


everything on our ability, with the British and French Navies, to 
quell Japan and overawe Italy and Germany? Shall we risk every- 
thing on such a move, shall we set our face in the other direc- 
ility to stay on the defensive and defy 
attacks, and save America from the debt and devastation into which 
will be plunged? 
r / DATO KO Do mado, any day ga 
approve or Rape a of this request 
which President Bosvelt. is expected to 
WHY SOME WANT 3 
Some will say that of course we should back this move: we 
should teach these treaty breakers a lesson. We should let Ger- 
many and Italy know that we will stand for no more nonsense. 
With the Stars and Stripes, the Union Jack, and the tricolor of 
France floating together over the greatest armada that the world 


raised the black flag of piracy in the face of outraged humanity. 
What holier cause could men have for which to fight? Democracy, 
civil liberty, self-determination of nations, religious freedom, all 
that we have fought for, for a thousand years, the precious heritage 
of the centuries, all is at stake. So you may say we would be 
degenerate cowards not to fight to save these fruits of our civili- 
zation. 

Now let me present my reasons for taking the opposite view. I 
agree with the fine idealism of those who want to befriend all 
oppressed nations. I agree with those who fervently desire peace 
with justice for all peoples. No nobler dream was ever dreamed 
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than Tennyson’s Parliament of Man and Federation of the World. 
But I must confess I have no hope of contributing anything to the 
realization of this dream by conscripting American boys for an- 
other world war, 
LEST WE-FORGET 

If as it seems the Tory Government of Grea‘ Britain is drawing 
us into another war, I cannot believe it is with any high humani- 
tarian purpose. I think it is because we are needed once more to 
pull British chestnuts out of the fire, 

Lest we too easily forget, we should review and keep reminding 
ourselves of some of the pertinent facts in connection with our 
last effort as world saviors. 


kept us out of war. I heard our recent Ambassador to Germany, 
Mr. Dodd, say that it was the year before that, in 1915, that Wood- 
row Wilson told him that if it looked as though the Kaiser were 
likely to win the war, we would have to get in to stop it. 

If Woodrow Wilson said that in 1915, I think that a year later 
when he was a candidate for reelection, he must have considered 
our entrance into the war inevitable. 

If that is so, the slogan that he had kept us out of the war was 
tmsincere and he was less than frank with the people whose votes 
he was soliciting. 

PITFALLS OF DIPLOMACY 

Moreover, it has recently come to light that while President Wil- 
son was disavowing all knowledge of the secret treaties, copies of 
these treaties were residing in the files of the State Department. 
In times of national danger, when war is imminent, the heads of 
government feel justified and perhaps they are justified in keeping 
the people in ignorance or even giving out falsehoods. But when 
such things come to light 20 years after we have fought a war, our 
confidence is not increased in those who would lead us into the 
next war. 

Before we plunge in with Great Britain and France to clear up 
the mess that now exists in Europe, we would do well to consider 
who really is to blame for this mess. 

Germany, after the war, did establish a democratic government. 
The democratic leaders of Germany appealed repeatedly to France 
and England to reduce armies all around to a force of 100,000 men. 
This disarmament had been promised in the peace treaty. It was 
not Germany; it was France and England who violated treaty 
obligations. It was this bad faith of the victors that finally de- 
stroyed the democracy of Germany and finally brought on Nazi- 
ism, with its wretched anti-Semitism. 

This bad faith on the part of England and France has borne its 
legitimate fruit in a new Germany united under Hitler as perhaps 
no nation ever was united, and ready again to reopen the war of 
20 years ago. 

THEY LEFT US OUT ON A LIMB 

In 1931, when Japan took Manchuria, our Secretary of State 

and asked the British Tories to join in this protest. The 

British Government walked out on us then. The opinion is ex- 

pressed by ex-Ambassador Dodd that with British cooperation, a 

boycott against Japanese trade would have that Manchuria 

campaign in 2 months’ time. But it did not suit British interests 

at that time to act. Instead they left our Secretary Stimson out 
on a limb. 

The League of Nations, under the leadership of France and Brit- 
ain, could have imposed a boycott and stopped the Italian cam- 
paign in Ethiopia. Italy would have been stopped in her tracks if 
a boycott had been put upon the three items of oil, gas, and coal. 
Ambassador Dodd is authorized for the statement that the reason 
this was not done was that British industrialists had a contract 
to supply to the Italians these very essentials for their campaign. 
So while humanitarians were calling for sanctions, the business 

us in 


interests were gathering in the profits. 

I put no trust in the governments of Europe. They roped 
once, but I say never again. It may seem selfish, but I think that 
the thing for us to do is definitely to make up our minds to build 
our own defenses and be self-sufficient on our own continent and 
keep out of other peoples’ wars. 

WE WERE SCARED INTO THE LAST WAR 


I am the more convinced of this since reading a very informing 
book by a retired major general of the United States Army, Gen. 
Johnson Hagood. The title of this book is “We Can Defend 
America.” 

Why did we enter the World War? General Hagood has his 
answer to that question. It was most certainly not to make the 
world safe for democracy. The truth is, he says, we were fright- 
ened. We thought that when Germany beat the Allies she would 
come over and beat us. We were deceived. We were convinced 
that such a German attack upon us was a possibility. We went 
into the World War to make the world safe for America. 

The lay mind was made jittery by false propaganda. General 
Hagood completely explodes the idea that we can ever be in any 
danger from an expeditionary force sent either from Europe or 
from Asia. 


Our own experience in sending troops to Europe is cited. We 
declared war on April 6, 1917. It took us until January 1918, 
9 months’ time, to transport 200,000 men to France. Yet we had 
no navy to fight on the way over. We were safely convoyed by 
French and British warships. We did not have the problem of 
landing our troops on hostile shores; we had friendly French har- 
bors waiting for us. There were no submarines or bombing planes 
or coast defenses to attack us; instead we had the free use of 
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derricks and cranes and railroads and highways and a jubilant 
population to welcome us and make everything easy. 


AN INVASION ?——PREPOSTEROUS! 


LOOKING FOR JAPS AND GERMANS UNDER THE BED 
The British authorities, 


Let us not be ridiculous. Let us not be a Nation of old mai 
looking under the bed every night for Germans or Japs. * 


OUR TRUE FOREIGN POLICY 


Lincoln, in his day said no foreign foe could make a track 
across the Alleghenies and take a drink in the Ohio River, not in 
a bese of a thousand years. 

ave become a thorough convert to General Hagood’s idea of 
what our foreign policy should be. He says it should be Asia 
for the Asiatics, Europe for the and America for the 
Americans. I think we have navy enough now to protect this kind 
of a foreign policy. Therefore it seems to me that we should nip 
in the bud any effort to build a navy larger than we need for 
9 purposes. 

t is a serious thing for me, as a Member of to take 
this stand in opposition to increased 1 the 
President may soon be deman This is why I am urging those 
who hear me tonight to send a letter or postal card and let me 
know whether you agree or disagree with this stand. 


An American Policy for Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 


EDITORIAL BY WILBUR D. MATSON 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leaye to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am glad to incorporate an editorial with 
reference to the pottery business, written by Wilbur D. 
Matson, a very intelligent gentleman and a most facile writer. 
He is very familiar with the conditions surrounding the 
pottery industry. I have made many addresses on the floor 
of this House on this subject, and I am glad that this 


distinguished writer agrees with me. 
AN AMERICAN POLICY FOR AMERICANS 

Over in Crooksville and the pottery district great demonstra- 
tions have been made against imports of Japanese pottery in a 
“Buy American” movement. This campaign came to a focus last 
Thursday, when, after a motor caravan of floats and bands on a 
tour through Perry County towns, the torch was applied to a 
great collection of articles made in Japan. Similar action, it 
be recalled, occurred a few weeks ago at East Liverpool. 
demonstration in both places was fathered by unions representing 
both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 

No more striking example than this could have occurred as a 
demonstration of the necessity of a protective tariff. A protective 
tariff on clay products was the genesis of the pottery industry 
in Crooksville, Roseville, Zanesville, East Liverpool, and elsewhere 
in southeastern Ohio. The same thing is true of the tin- 

te industry in Canton. The McKinley tariff was the incep- 
of a great industry in northeastern Ohio which sprang into 
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being following the beneficent effects of a tariff on tin plate, and 
almost as magically as a palace arose at the bidding of Aladdin. 
This country grew great and prosperous when capital and labor 
cooperated and when it was realized that capital must be employed 
profitably before it could pay wages permitting labor to live at 
the American standard which is by far the highest in the world. 
In a previous generation, labor generally believed in a 
protective tariff and could usually be found allied with the Re- 
ublican Party at the election. But we have forgotten many of 
The lessons of our industrial history. The point to the Crooks- 
ville and East Liverpool demonstrations should be obvious to both 
mill owners and the labor unions. It is utterly impossible for 
the American potter to fabricate a product and compete with the 
Japanese potter who has the advantage of exploited labor working 
long hours at the equivalent of a few pennies a day in American 
money. Unless shut out by a tariff it is natural for this product 
of cheap sweated Japanese labor to find a market in countries 
with high standards of li such as America. Every imported 
item of Japanese ware disp the product of the American 
potter whose fires are banked at his kilns and his employees are 
thrown out of a job following the lessened demand. This is so 
obvious as to be self-evident. We are for the labor unions of 
Crooksville and East Liverpool in their demand “buy American.” 
But once the field is closed to foreign competition we believe that 
the Government should protect the American consumer against 
extortion and if it is necessary it should also see that labor re- 
ceives its fair share of the profits of the industry granted the 
privilege of exploiting a field closed to foreign competition. We 
should call such a policy an American policy for Americans. 


Federal Participation in Highway Programs of the 
Several States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN, OF ARKANSAS, AT A 
MEETING OF THE DELAWARE HIGHWAY USERS' CONFER- 
ENCE AT DUPONT HOTEL, CITY OF WILMINGTON, JANUARY 
26, 1938 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my own remarks I include therein an address made by me 
to the Delaware Highway Users’ Conference at Wilmington, 
Del., on the evening of January 26, 1938, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Delaware Highway Users’ Con- 
ference, ladies and gentlemen, the wilege of being your guest 
and speaker on this occasion id be complimentary to the 
ablest and most distinguished Member of the National Congress. 
Coming to me as a comparatively new Member, it confers a very 
high honor, for which I am deeply grateful. Mrs. McClellan 
and I shall retain and cherish among our memories of pleasant 
associations this delightful hour with you on our first visit to 


Wilmington. 

While happy to embrace the unexpected opportunity your kind 
invitation accorded me, I fully recognize the obligation acceptance 
has involved. As customers and patrons have the right to de- 
mand something of equal value in return for their money, likewise 
are business and professional men entitled to something for their 
time when present at a meeting of this character. In the hope 
that I might in a small measure meet that responsibility, I have 
chosen for the subject of my remarks Federal Participation in 
Highway Programs of the Several States. 

The name of your organization, Delaware Highway Users’ Con- 
ference, implies your interest in all phases of highway 
activities and particularly with respect to their relation and effect 
on motorists and highway users. It is well that you should be 
concerned. Although there are other problems of graver im- 
portance, such as maintaining peace and preserving our democ- 
racy, the matter of planning, financing, and constructing an ade- 
quate system of national highways is something of more than 
minor consequence. The powers of mobility and communication 
have ever been two of the greatest factors in human progress and 
in the development of our modern civilization. 

Methods of communication employed and means of transporta- 
tion now in use were unknown and unbelievable to man less than 
a century ago. With the development of the automobile to its 
present high standard of efficiency and rate of speed, necessity for 

_the construction of highways on a design so as to insure their 
safe operation and to accommodate the great volume of trans- 
portation of this character has urgently and rapidly increased. 

It is unnecessary for me to consume time by reviewing at length 
systems under which highways have been constructed and de- 

veloped in this country. You are already fully informed in regard 
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to it. We have now over 3,000,000 miles of roads. Five hundred and 
twenty thousand miles are improved highways, with 120,000 con- 
structed with the highest type of surfacing. Thirty million auto- 
mobiles are now in use on these roads, and it is estimated that 
there are two drivers for each car, or 60,000,000 automobile drivers 
in America. These figures are alone sufficient to conclusively 
establish the fact that highways benefit all classes. Every citizen 
has a vital interest in their extension, development, and improve- 
ment. 

There are many very definite reasons why the Federal Govern- 
ment should participate in both the planning and construction 
cost of highways. Among the most prominent are that roads are 
essential to an adequate national defense. They constitute an 
indispensable asset to our great, highly efficient, and unexcelled 
Postal Service. Because the Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility to a large degree of promoting and supervising commerce 
between the several States. And another is the heavy toll of 
human lives being taken in highway and automobile accidents. 

Since 1916 the Congress has recognized this national obligation 
and has been making very substantial contributions from the Na- 
tional From 1920 and through 1937, Federal appropria- 
tions for highway construction have exceeded $2,660,000,000. This 
does not include expenditures made for road construction from 
emergency and work relief appropriations. During this same period 
the States have appropriated and expended for building and main- 
tenance of roads more than $13,321,000,000. Federal and State ap- 
propriations for the past 17 years aggregate approximately $16,000,- 
000,000. In excess of one-half billion dollars has been expended 
by Federal relief agencies in highway construction. 

Taxes to produce revenues to finance these heavy obligations are 
being levied against motorists in one form or another by both the 
State and Federal Governments. You, the automobile owners of 
America, are bearing substantially the full cost of all highway pro- 
grams. The annual motorist tax bill in the Nation has now 
reached the stupendous sum of $1,580,000,000, which amounts to 
about $53 for each automobile. In this connection it is observed 
that the average car for assessment purposes is valued at slightly 
more than $200, and the average monthly income of motorists is 
around $125. 

During the past 5 years Federal revenue derived from taxes on 
automobiles, and related sources, amounts to $2,242,000,000. Fed- 
eral taxes for this purpose for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
were in excess of $353,000,000. In other words, the National Treas- 
ury is realizing in revenues from taxes levied motorists 
amounts which approximate the total Federal appropriations for 
highway construction purposes. 

That the advent of motor transportation, its growth and de- 
velopment, is responsible for our great progress and attainments 
with respect to improved highways is fully recognized. It is un- 
controverted that the major responsibility for the expense incurred 
and cost involved in any highway program should be borne by the 
automobile owners, who constitute the principal users of these won- 
derful hard-surfaced facilities. In assigning that obligation to 
motorists I am not unmindful of the other uses to which roads are 
subjected and the other purposes they serve, some of which I have 
already mentioned. But equity decrees that the larger burden of 
the cost should be placed upon the agencies and properties 
receiving the most benefits, which we all must concede are the 
automobile and its users. 

The policy of the Federal Government to share in the cost by 
matching, under appropriate restrictions and with adequate limi- 
expended by the several States on main-line or 

most practical assistance it can 
give and tends to promote the construction of those roads that 
in reality serve a nation by forming a system of highways that 
accommodate and facilitate interstate traffic and commerce. 

This program must be continued. While there may be isolated 
instances in some particular sections where roads have been built 
that were not justified by the extent of their use, that is certainly 
the exception and not the general rule. Instead of overbuilding, 
it is obvious that road construction has not kept pace with traffic 
needs in spite of our more than billion-dollar-a-year program. 
Doubtless there has been faulty planning, and we may well profit 
by past mistakes by making surveys of future requirements and 
By a DUNNE intake E eae sews ae er 


spen’ 

What the future holds in store can only be a guess at best, but 
there is nothing to justify the assumption that we have yet reached 
the peak in automobile traffic, and doubtless for another quarter 
to half a century we will have to plan and build to meet substantial 
increases. More and better roads will be inevitable. Mechanical 
improvements and the increase in power and speed of automobiles 
will compel a continuous expansion of the general highway pro- 
gram. Road building has not ended but remains in its ascend- 
ancy. We must therefore look forward to and plan for at least 
another 25 years of intensive road building. 

As we look to the future with hope and the determination to 
carry on and fully meet the obligations of our generation, it is wise 
that we make a correct appraisal of our present situation, with a 
view to discovering and eliminating any conditions that are ca. cu- 
lated to hinder or obstruct our efforts and the progress we shall 

to make, In this connection I wish to especially invite your 
attention and present consideration to what I regard as a pernicious 
evil that has engrafted itself onto the economic phase of our high- 
way program. I refer to the practice that obtains with respect to 
diversion of revenues derived from taxation levied directly against 
the automobile and highway users—money that by every right and 
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principle of justice should be applied exclusively to the cost of 
constructing and maintaining roads. 

This vice first made its appearance in the highway picture about 
the year 1916, at which time about $700,000 was diverted. At first 
it was generally unnoticed. However, the following years wit- 
nessed a slow but steady increase in the wrong application of those 
revenues. This practice grew, util 1931 it had reached an annual 
total of $24,000,000, Had it stopped on that level, we possibly 
could have ignored it as being more or less incidental, but with 
the depression there came a sharp decline in general revenues, 
and the heavy demands of State treasuries for relief and other 
emergency expenditures prompted the States to make further and 
heavier diversions of tax moneys rightfully belonging to highway 
funds into other channels. The rapid rise in the amount of di- 
versions during the past 7 years is st: From $24,000,000 in 
1931, the amount had risen to $169,000,000 in 1936. Accurate fig- 
ures are not available for 1937, but it is estimated on competent 
authority that diversions for this year at least equaled and in all 
probability exceeded the amount diverted in 1936. Taking into 
account the estimate for 1937, it is ascertained that during the 
past 7 years the startling sum of €874,000,000 that can be posi- 
tively identified has been diverted from those revenues collected 
from highway users into channels of other governmental expendi- 
tures. 


In addition to this amount that has been definitely determined 
there are many phases that might rightfully be termed diversions 
that are not included in these calculations, Let us analyze a little 
further this terrific drain on our resources for highway building. 

The Federal Bureau of Public Roads has ascertained that the 
average cost per mile of improved highways is $17,000. On this 
basis, the above diversion for the past 7 years would have con- 
structed more than 51,000 miles of improved highways. The 
highest type of paved highways cost an average of $30,000 per 
mile. On this basis, the amount that has been diverted from 
highway expenditures would construct more than 29,000 miles 
of the best grade of highways, or nine national highways from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, or four from Canada to the southern 
border and seven across from east to west. 

The conditions that prompted these heavy diversions during the 
low of the depression have greatly improved, but, notwithstand- 
ing a general return to a better state in the economic affairs of 
State governments, the motorist is getting no relief from this un- 
justifiable encroachment. Instead of diminishing diversions of 
motorists tax moneys, they are still rising, and we may expect 
them to go higher and higher unless and until automobile owners 
become awakened to what is happening and aroused to action and 
do something about it. We acknowledge that automobile taxes are 

on the grounds and theory of special benefit, since motor 
vehicles occasion the major of improved highways. It is, 
of course, fair and just that the owners of automobiles should 
pay special taxes for the sup of these facilities, but to be 
singled out and doubly taxed for the general expenses of govern- 
ment is a discrimination that cannot be justified, which should 
not be indulged in, and one that must be stopped. 

If this practice is continued and unabated, and unless the 
rights of motorists are better saf in the matter of ex- 

tures of revenues produced from sources of and incident to 

operation of automobiles, it will not only retard progress in 
the attainment of our needs and objectives, but can easily reach 
proportions to where the whole highway construction program will 
become involved and seriously injured. 

I have just pointed out the mileage of new construction that 
could have been financed with the huge diversions of the past 
7 years, and have already made mention of the alarming number 
of traffic fatalities which reached a total of 29,243 killed and 
1,374,000 injured in 1937. We recognize that it is impossible to 
prevent all way t . I assume that in most cases the 
fault is y chargeable to the driver, but we do know there 
are many instances where the cause of these accidents is traceable 
directly to highway conditions and traffic congestion. 

This emphasizes the need for every dollar of revenue produced 
from special taxation in the field of automobile operations being 
applied in the building and improving of highways. We know 
that automobile modernization has gone and will continue to go 
steadily forward. Improvement in highways has not been as con- 
sistent; in fact, the decrease in available highway funds through 
diversion makes impossible the construction and installation of 
numerous safety projects which would result in a substantial sav- 
ing of human lives and loss from property damage occasioned by 
traffic accidents, 

If diversions cannot be abated, they must at least be arrested 
and not permitted to increase. New legislation proposed in the 
several States should be carefully watched and opposed where it 
appears that it would involve a diversion of these taxes. 

I shall not take time to review action that is being taken by 
many States to curtail and eliminate this practice, but a number, 
including Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and New Hamp- 
shire, have voted constitutional provisions prohibiting the misuse 
of highway funds. Other States have enacted statutes prohibiting 
diversions. I think this action is a good omen and lends en- 
couragement to our desire and hope to escape from further en- 
croachments, burdens, and impositions by the infliction of this 
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The Federal Government, at least the Congress, has looked with 
disfavor on diversion, and the general Federal air highway 
statute—the Hayden-Cartwright Act of June 18, 1934—provides 
that after June 30, 1935, one-third of the apportionment of Federal 
aid for highway construction will be withheld from any State 
which for a year does not use for highway purposes at least those 
amounts of highway funds provided for by law in such State on 
the date such statute went into effect. The provisions of this 
section have been invoked against a number of States, and its 
influence toward correcting this evil has been substantially felt. 

In order to further diversion, Congress, in the Highway 
Act of 1936, offers special privileges to those States which do not use 
their motor vehicle revenues for nonrelated purposes. Section 1 (d) 
of this act provides that where a State has used its highway funds 
for highway purposes other than construction and there remains an 
insufficient balance with which to match the regular Federal-aid 
apportion to such State, then all, or such portion of the Federal aid 
as the State is unable to match, will be made available regardless of 
matching. However, in order to avail itself of this privilege, a State 
must not have committed any act which would be in violation of 
section 12 of the aforesaid act of 1934. 

In other words, to be entitled to Federal aid without matching, a 
State must be without sufficient funds to match Federal aid for 
construction and at the same time be free from engaging in diver- 
sion within the meaning of this statute. 

My State benefited from this provision of the law and thus re- 
ceived its full apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds for the 
years 1936 and 1937. I am hoping that this section will be retained 
in any new Federal-aid statute that the Congress may enact. 

We could easily indulge in almost unlimited discussion on this 
subject. I believe the facts fully warrant the assertion that the 
amount of funds diverted and misapplied from this field of revenue 
presents at least a distressing, if not a critical, situation and one 
from which we must extricate ourselves if we are to meet the 
obligations that progress will impose during the next few years. 

In view of the facts that I have related and many others that 
could be given on this subject, it follows that I am not in accord 
with the recent recommendations of the President of the United 
States to the Congress that appropriations for Federal-aid purposes 
be slashed to approximately half the present amount. 

I sympathize with and am willing to cooperate to the fullest in 
any sincere effort to balance the national Budget. Frankly, I be- 
lieve the Budget can be balanced. It might require an increase 
in taxes as well as real reductions in many phases of governmental 
expenditures. Yes; to balance the Budget might involve many 
sacrifices, and these I am glad to make if and when the present 
administration makes a serious attempt in this direction; but I 
can see no reason for singling out one particular appropriation, 
made for such a meritorious cause as is that of Federal aid to 
States in the construction of trunk-line highways, and slashing it 
in two while others of much less merit are permitted to remain at 


then Members of Congress should also reduce their salaries. 
our neglect to balance the Budget we are courting national dis- 
aster, and as we continue to pile up higher and higher our na- 
in mind that in so doing we are creat- 
ing burdens and obligations for our children and future generations 
to pay or it is a debt that we will ultimately repudiate. Therefore 
I say we should balance the Budget. Of course, it will mean sacri- 
fices by the people; and if we ask the people to make we 
Members of Congress 


be willing to take a reduction in our pay, if by so doing this will 
help us to meet our national obligation and gain this desired 
objective. 

do not make the contention that Members of Congress are 
overpaid. They certainly are not when we consider their respon- 
sibilities, but it resolves into a question of duty, and we should not 
impose burdensome taxes on our constituents and not be willing 
to suffer some inconvenience by reason of a reduction in our pay 
if necessary to set in order our national economies. 

As I have pointed out, the Federal Government is collecting more. 
than $350,000,000 annually in revenues from automobile sources. 
To reduce Federal expenditures in highway construction substan- 
tially below the amount of revenues derived from that source 
would constitute a flagrant diversion of highway funds on the 
of the Federal Government. If we are not careful, we will place 
the Federal Government in the shameful attitude of setting an 
example with respect to diversion, which States would be prone to 
follow. Rather than engage in the practice, the better 
would be for the Federal Government to continue to expend in the 
construction of highways amounts in proportion to the revenues 
it derives from that source of taxation and condemn the practice 
among the States and punish those that engage in it by withhold- 
ing their apportionment of Federal-aid funds. 

The responsibility for meeting these problems to which I have 
referred rests not alone with the Congress and the State legisla- 
tures but the individual citizens and highway users as an obliga- 
tion as well, and we must all exert our influence toward a happy 
solution of these common, intricate, and perplexing problems that 
are incident to our future progress, happiness, and prosperity. 


` . afforded by the observance of 
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_ whole-heartedly participate in ceremonies in recognition of this 


President Roosevelt Endorses Army Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 
LETTER TO REAR ADMIRAL REGINALD R. BELKNAP, UNITED 


STATES NAVY, RETIRED, FROM THE PRESIDENT ENDORSING 
ARMY DAY, AND OTHER ENDORSEMENTS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to the recent endorsement of Army 
Day given by our President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in 
which he takes occasion to call to the attention of the citi- 
zens of our country the present disturbed conditions of the 
world and expresses the hope that— 

The people of the country will take the opportunity afforded by 
observance to learn more about the Army and its role in the pres- 
ervation of American peace and security. 


The President made this statement in a letter to Rear 
Admiral Reginald R. Belknap, United States Navy, retired, 
the Commander in Chief of the Military Order of the World 
War, which was made public the latter part of last week. - 

I wish to take this opportunity of commending the Military 
Order of the World War for its patriotic endeavors—it seeks 
nothing for itself, nor for its members, but a devotion to the 
welfare of the Nation we all love so well. 

In 1928, with a very modest beginning, the Military Order 
of the World War established Army Day and has valiantly 
carried it on until this year through the act of Congress of 
the United States it is an established custom and a recog- 
nized day. 

Proclamations are issued annually by the President and 
the Governors of our States. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I quote in full President Roosevelt’s 


letter: : 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON, January 17, 1938. 
Rear Admiral REGINALD R. BELKNAP, United States Navy, Retired, 
Commander in Chief, Military Order of the World War, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR ADMIRAL BELKNAP: In the present disturbed condition of 
the world the observance of Army Day on April 6 of this year 
will serve to focus the attention of our people on our own na- 
tional defense. The American Nation is committed to peace and 
the principal reason for the existence of our armed forces is to 
guarantee our peace. 

The traditional American policy is to maintain only a small 
Regular Army, and to rely in an emergency on patriotic citizens 
called to the colors when our peace and safety are threatened. The 
National Defense Act provides that our small Regular Army shall 
be the professional nucleus for an expanded force necessary for our 
protection in a crisis. The National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves are com of citizen-soldiers who in time of peace 
patriotically de a portion of their time to preparing for their 
country's defense. 

The Army of the United States is one of the smallest in the 
world. However, I gett arr ay pio gen 8 is. steadily 
im I ho t e e take 
ea — 50 Day to learn more of their 
Army and its role in the preservation of American peace and 


security. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


It might be fitting at this point to mention some of the 
endorsements and expressions made by the various vet- 
eran and patriotic organizations which in the past 2 weeks 
have expressed their views on the coming celebration to be 


held on April 6 next. 


OTHER ENDORSEMENTS 


Daughters of the American Revolution, Mrs. William A. Becker, 
president general, writes: “I wish to assure you that not only is 
our society happy to endorse Army Day, but that you may count 
upon the same interest and cooperation as has been our custom 
in preceding years, Our chapters throughout the country will 
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Army Day.” 

Army and Navy Legion of Valor, National Commander Ralph D. 
Robert, D. S. C., writes: “Al many years have passed since 
that memorable occasion, and new burdens and problems crowd 
our busy days, it is well and fitting that yearly we pause and 
reflect upon the incalculable lesson so bitterly learned during that 
historic period. 

“May I assure you that, as natlonal commander of the Army and 
Navy Legion of Valor, you ‘have my endorsement and also the 
cooperation of every official and member of this organization.” 

Disabled American Veterans of the World War, National Com- 
mander Maple T. Harl issued the following endorsement: Start- 
ing with the Society of the Cincinnati after the Revolutionary 
War, each national emergency has been followed by an association 
of those who served with commissions during hostilities. The 
Military Order of the World War is in succession to an honored 
host and is annually performing a distinct public service in cul- 
tivating healthy interest in the problems and personnel of our 
national defense. 

“It is particularly appropriate that on the eve of the anniversary 
of our entry into the World War, our forces of the land and the 
sea should receive definite demonstration of the pride and con- 
cern of all citizens—particularly veterans—in the Regular Army 
and Navy, which, in fact, are the framework of our citizenry mo- 
bilization in time of 8 

“I am, therefore, that all D. A. V. chapters and members 
contribute their share in adding to the assured impressiveness of 
this annual observance in the spring in their respective commu- 


nities.” 

Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, National 
President Colonel William B. Rosevear, Jr., says: Tou can count 
on our enthusiastic cooperation. A notice is to be placed in the 
R. O. A. magazine, engaging the interest of all our members.” 

American Legion Auxiliary, Mrs. Malcolm Douglas, national presi- 
dent, writes as follows: “The American Legion Auxiliary will con- 
sider it a privilege to give its support to the observance of Army Day 
in 1938. We believe that this form of commemoration of the anni- 
versary of America’s entry into the World War is a patriotic activity 
deserving of full cooperation from all organizations interested in 
the security of the United States, and will call upon all of our units 
to give their most active cooperation this year. 

“Efforts to create and maintain public opinion favorable to the 
adequate development of our national defenses are one of the major 
activities of the auxiliary, and we welcome the opportunity to aid in 
the Army Day observances, which so effectively bring the United 
States Army to the attention of the general public.” 

Military Order of Foreign Wars of the United States, Lt. Col. 
Pelham St. George Bissell, commander general, writes: “In behalf 
of the Military Order of Foreign Wars, it gives me great pleasure to 
endorse the splendid work which you are doing in connection with 
Army Day. Our State commanderies will take pleasure in giving 
the same cooperation which they have given in previous years.” 

American War Mothers, Mrs. Fairweather, national presi- 
dent, writes: “The American War Mothers are intensely interested 
in national defense and welcome any opportunity of bringing this 
important matter before the public. 

“We have always enjoyed the Army Day celebration held in the 

and consider it a privilege to participate in them. 

“Wishing you success and assuring you of the earnest cooperation 
of the American War Mothers.” 

Grand Army of the Republic Commander in Chief Overton H. 
Mennet’s endorsement reads as follows: “The Grand Army of the 
Republic has always believed in national defense, and I am happy 
to endorse Army Day, as you suggest. 

“April 6 means much to the members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic as it has been called Grand Army Day since the organiza- 
tion of the Grand Army of the Republic on April 6, 1866, in De- 
catur, III. In our celebration of Grand Army Day, we will be glad 
to call attention to the Army Day celebration and the matter of 
adequate defense for our country.” 


Order of Spanish War: Col. Horace P. Parker, recorder in 
chief, makes the following statement: “The Naval and Military 
Order of the Spanish-American War will be very glad to cooperate 
in the observance of that day and date in conjunction with all 
veteran organizations. 

“The attention of the State commanderies will be called to co- 
operate in their several localities.” 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion: Col. William Innes Forbes, 
commander in chief, states: We are strong believers in, and con- 
tinually working for, national defense, and, therefore, most thor- 
oughly endorse Army Day and stand ready to cooperate with you 
in every possible manner.” 

OTHERS 

Capt. Leo W. Hesselman, National President of the United States 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Association, states that the matter is being 
referred to their national convention being held in Detroit, but he 
feels sure that the usual cooperation will be accorded. 

The office of the national commander of the American Legion 
advises that Commander Doherty is on a heavy traveling schedule 
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in the West, and will give the matter of the Legion’s endorsement 
his attention upon his return. 

The United Spanish War Veterans announce that each of their 
several departments determines what part it will take in the local 
Army Day celebration. 


Reorganization Legislation—Comment on Pinchot 
Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN, OF MISSOURI, TO 
AMOS R. E. PINCHOT, ON THE SUBJECT OF GOVERNMENT 
REORGANIZATION 


Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter I have written 
to Mr. Amos R. E. Pinchot on the subject of Government 
Reorganization: 


Mr. Amos R. E. PINCHOT, 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. F. 

My Dran Mr. PrncHoT: Receipt is acknowledged of the copy of 
a letter you addressed to the President on January 29. 

As chairman of the House Select Committee on Reorganization, 
I am going to reply to you briefly. I have not had time to read 
all of your letter, but I have read enough to satisfy me you need 
some information on the subject. 

First, let me say that the reorganization legislation was in the 
making long before the President made any recommendation in 
reference to the Supreme Court. 

Second, let me say that the reorganization bill which has passed 
the House and is pending in the Senate does not confer upon the 
President as much power as was conferred upon President Hoover 
in 1932 and on President Roosevelt in 1933. In order to convince 
you that the recommendations contained in the President's report 
do not go as far as the authority that was actually granted Presi- 
dent Hoover in 1932, please read the authority granted Mr. Hoover, 
and you will see that he could have abolished every regulatory 
commission existing in the executive branch of the service at that 
time. No one who understands the English language can come to 
any other conclusion. You will also find if you will read the mes- 
sage to the Congress of February 17, 1932, received from President 
Hoover that his recommendations were far more reaching than 
those made by President Roosevelt or the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management. 

Then, again, there is the report filed by former Senator Smoot, 
of Utah, acting as chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee, 
which was presented to the Senate on June 4, 1924, which likewise 
was far more reaching than the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management. 

You will find enclosed copies of the acts of 1932 and 1933, as well 
as the provisions in the general reorganization bill that passed 
the House August 13, 1937. 

In regard to paragraph (d) on the first page of your letter, the 
bill you say you could not secure was what is termed a committee 
print. The House and Senate had received the President's message 
on the subject of reorganization and the report of the President's 
committee. The House and Senate had provided for special com- 
mittees to consider this legislation and we also formed a joint 
committee with the late Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, as 
chairman. At my suggestion, at the first meeting of the joint 
committee it was agreed to hold some conferences, invite members 
of the President's committee to appear and likewise invite repre- 
sentatives of the Brookings Institute which had made an investiga- 
tion for the House and Senate committees. 

For over 10 years I have been interested in reorganizing the 
executive branch of the Government, I was a member of the 
economy committee in 1932, a member of the select committee on 
reorganization in the Seventy-fourth Congress, and was appointed 
a member of the select committee in the Seventy-fifth Congress. 
Speaker BANKHEAD named me chairman of the committee when 

Buchanan, the original chairman, died. I have been 
@ member of the House Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments since it was organized 10 years ago and chair- 
man of the committee since the Democrats secured control of the 
House in the last 2 years of the Hoover administration. 

To hold open hearings on the subject of reorganization would 
mean that we would never get to the point when we could write 
proper legislation. Therefore, I opposed open hearings and a 
majority of my colleagues on the committee agreed with me. As 
a result of this action, neither the House committee nor the joint 
committee held open hearings but the Senate committee did for 
about 2 weeks. 
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The testimony before the joint committee has been published and 
released. It is evident from your letter you have a copy. 

I might say not a day passes that some committee of the House 
and Senate does not have a confidential print of a bill prepared 
solely for the information of the committee in connection with the 
consideration of legislation that is pending before it. Such con- 
findential committee prints are not distributed to the general 
public, but when the committee reaches a decision the bill is 
introduced and released. I predict now before the revenue bill 
ie a there will be from 6 to 10 confidential committee 
prints. 

Senator Robinson thought that if a rough draft of a bill which 
would carry out the suggestions of the Brownlow committee was 
placed in bill form, we could more intelligently question the 
members of the President’s committee. That is how the so-called 
Brownlow bill originated, and it was not prepared for the pur- 
pose of introduction. 

After the joint committee had completed our conferences, the 
House committee perfected four bills. 

I am sending you a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which 
contains a debate between Co: an PETTENGILL and the Presi- 
dent’s son, Hon. James A. Roosevelt, in New York, a fortnight ago, 
as well as my answer which will be found directly under their 
speeches. I am also sending you some other literature, including 
more remarks, which explains in detail the various bills reported 
by the House. 

You should certainly know that the mere introduction of a bill 
does not mean that its provisions are going to be enacted into 
law. After the Senate acts on the reorganization bill, the measure 
will undoubtedly be sent to conference where we will agree upon 
a measure and report it back to both Houses. The time for com- 
ment will be then, and not now. 

I know something about the present set-up of the executive 
branch of the Government. There is not only duplication but 
triplication. of efforts. For instance, we have about 35 agencies 


dealing with public welfare. Does it not seem reasonable that they 


should be under one head, so that we coutd really find out just 
exactly what they are doing, rather than require the President and 
Congress to contact the thirty-five? We have 14 different Govern- 
ment agencies handling public lands. I could go on and recite other 
conditions which I do not feel you would approve of. No corpora- 
tion could exist if it had a set-up similar to the executive branch 
of our Government today. 

We receive letters every day asking us to reduce Government 
expenditures, and as soon as we make an attempt letters and tele- 
grams arrive opposing the suggestions that are advanced. 

My suggestion is that it would be advisable for you to find out 
just exactly what we are doing in respect to reorganization before 
attempting to destroy some constructive suggestions that in the 
end will prove to be beneficial to the taxpayers. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. COCHRAN. 


The Pacific Northwest Demands Marking Lumber 
With Country of Origin 
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or 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON, JOHN M. COFFEE, OF WASHINGTON, BEFORE 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE JANUARY 27, 1938 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp, I include herein a 
self-explanatory address I delivered to the members of the 
Senate Finance Committee. The theme of the speech is the 
marking of lumber imported into the United States with the 
name of the country of origin, a matter about which the 
residents of my district feel very strongly. The address is as 
follows: 

I wish to direct attention to section 3 of H. R. 8099, which pro- 
poses the substantial revision of section 304 of the Tariff Act of 


1930. This section is the provision of law which requires country- 
of-origin marking on imported articles. 


STATUTE MAY BE WAIVED AS TO MARKING WHEN ONE OF FOUR 
CONDITIONS OCCUR 


The present statute, while mandatory, provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may except articles from the requirement of 
marking under four circumstances. These are: 

1. If the article is incapable of being marked. 

2. If the marking would injure the article. 
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3. If the cost of marking would be prohibitive of importation. 

4. II marking of the immediate container would reasonably 
indicate the origin of the article. 

These provisions for exception from the marking requirement, it 
will be noted, are merely permissive. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may, if any one of the enumerated circumstances exist, 
except imported articles from the requirement. 

THE UNITED STATES, SAD TO SAY, IS A HEAVY LUMBER IMPORTER 


It is well known that large quantities of lumber are 
into the United States. In 1936 the quantity was approximately 
655,000,000 board feet. That you may have a comprehension of the 
quantity of lumber imported in disregard of the marking statute, 
may I call attention to the fact that 655,000,000 board feet of 
lumber means a displacement of more than seventeen and one-half 
million man-hours of American labor in our sawmills and planing 
mills. To transport this quantity of lumber would take 33,000 
railroad cars. Without allowing for engines and cabooses, it 
would take a train approximately 250 miles long to transport 
all of this lumber. 

Strangely all of this lumber was entered into the United States 
by the Secretary of the Treasury without country-of-origin mark- 
ing. The law requires marking, as I have said, unless the imported 
article has been excepted. Lumber has not been excepted, yet 
this tremendous quantity has been permitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to enter the United States in clear disregard of the 
statutory provision. 

THE TREASURY SECRETARY HAS FAILED TO APPLY THE MARKING 
REQUIREMENTS 

This matter has been called to his attention repeatedly, I under- 
stand. The lumber manufacturers and the workers in the lumber 
industry have been petitioning the Secretary to do something 
about it for the past 2 years. The only response that has been 
made is that the matter is being studied. No justification or ex- 
cuse has been offered for the disregard for the past 744 years of 
the mandatory statutory provision. What is more, no excuse can 
be offered. Lumber does not and reasonably cannot be said to 
fall within any of the exceptions provided in the statute. It is 
capable of being marked, marking does not injure it, the cost of 
marking is not prohibitive, and it is not ordinarily imported in 
containers. 

LUMBER CANNOT BE BROUGHT WITHIN FOUR STIPULATED EXCEPTIONS 

As to the first of these exceptions, it is reported that more than 
50 percent of the lumber produced in the United States is cur- 
rently being marked with grade or trade-marks. As to lumber 
exported from the United States, practically all of it is being 
marked in some way to identify it in the manner required by 
steamship operators so that different parcels may be distinguished. 

Most imported lumber comes from Canada. Canada also ex- 
ports very large quantities of lumber to England. Evidence has 
been presented to the Treasury Department, I understand, in the 
form of a report from the United States Department of Com- 
merce, that practically all Canadian lumber going to England is 
customarily marked. Yet these same exporters who marked the 
lumber they shipped to the United Kingdom, do not mark lum- 
ber they ship to the United States. Obviously such extensive 
marking of domestic lumber and of lumber exported to other 
markets disposes also of the second and third exceptions from the 
requirement. If marking injured lumber, such large quantities 
would not be marked. Nor would there be such marking if the 
cost was prohibitive. As to this latter feature, I am informed 
that evidence was presented to the Treasury Department showing 
the cost of marking over more than 784,000,000 board feet of lum- 
ber by 19 manufacturers in Washington and Oregon. The high- 
est cost of marking reported was 10 cents a thousand board feet; 
the lowest approximately one-half cent per board foot; the aver- 
age on the entire amount was 2.67 cents per thousand board feet. 
This cost should be compared to an average value of the lumber 
of approximately $20 per thousand board feet. The cost is, there- 
fore, considerably less than 1 percent of the value of the lumber 
in every case. Certainly such a cost cannot be said to be pro- 
hibitive. 


IT IS OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE THAT IMPORTED LUMBER BE MARKED TO 
INDICATE COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


There are two reasons why it is important that imported lumber 
be marked to indicate the country of origin. The first reason is the 
obvious reason for the requirement of country-of-origin marking on 
all articles, that is, to inform American consumers of the foreign 
origin of the commodities which they purchase. A second, and 
probably even more important reason at this time, is the require- 
ment that only articles of domestic origin be purchased for Federal 
Government use, and a similar ent in the United States 
Housing Act last year, that 


SECTION 3, ITEM J, OF PENDING BILL WOULD VALIDATE AND RATIFY 
DEPARTMENT'S FAILURE TO ENFORCE LAW 
This proposed bill H. R. 8099 in section 3 has a provision which 
would legalize the past disregard by the Treasury Department of the 


mandatory nature of the marking statute. It ts subsection (J) of 
section 3 which would do this. Under that section the Secretary of 
the Treasury would be authorized at any time within 2 years after 
July 1, 1937, to issue an order 9 exempting from the 
requirement of marking any article which was imported in substan- 
tial quantities during the 5-year period immediately preceding 
os 1, 1937, without being required to be marked as the statute 
pro s 

While lumber is not mentioned in this provision, there is no 
question but that the provision would apply to lumper. Lumber 
entered in substantial quantities in the 5 years preceding January 
1, 1937; it was not required by the Secretary of the Treasury to be 
marked during such period. Therefore, if this provision is en- 
acted, the Secretary of the Treasury would be authorized to make 
an exception for lumber marking. Officials of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms have indicated that if this amendment is passed the marking 
of lumber will not be required. 

A SAFEGUARD AMENDMENT SHOULD BE ADOPTED 

There may be some justification for this provision. I cannot 
conceive it. But if there is, it should be amended to specifically 
exclude lumber and timber products from its operation This 
might be done by adding at the end of the subsection the sentence, 
“This provision shall not apply to lumber and timber products.” 

When the bill was before the House last August it was passed 
in the closing days of the session under a suspension of the rules. 
The nature of this provision and its application to lumber was 
called to the attention of the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee in charge of the bill, Representative CULLEN, of New 
York. He engaged at that time, with several Members of the 
House, to seek an amendment of the nature of the one I have 
just suggested. May I respectfully urge that this committee in- 
a such an amendment before the bill is reported to the 

mate. 
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TER, OF 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me over the radio yesterday: 


Within the next few weeks 750 Indianapolis families will move 
into the new Lockfield Garden Apartments. They will get mod- 
ern three-room apartments for a net rental of $13.29. The net 
rental for a four-room apartment will be $17.72. 

The dwellings have all the features of modern construction and, 
in addition, recreation rooms are provided the tenants for club 
meetings, entertainments, etc. The buildings are fire-resistant and 
occupy only one-fifth of the total area on which they are con- 
structed, leaving grounds available for outdoor games. 

Now, you are asking, of what interest is this to us here in 
Pittsburgh? l 

You may also be wondering why Indianapolis families are able 
to rent new apartments for such small amounts, while in Pitts- 
DEE te a i tk ea 8 

ce, 

The reason lies in the fact that several years ago 
took advantage of assistance offered by the United States Govern- 
ment and obtained a Public Works Administration grant to launch 
the project which is now bearing fruit. 

Indianapolis is not unique. Fifty-one such projects have been 
carried through in every section of the country by local communi- 
ties in the desire to get their citizens who have low incomes out 
of the slums and into new low-cost modern houses or apartments, 
financed jointly by the local and Federal Governments, I men- 
tion the Indianapolis project only because it is the latest completed. 

No major city is suffering from a more acute housing shortage 
than Pittsburgh, and this extends to virtually every 


shortage 
borough in Allegheny County. In the industrial boroughs and 


the third-class cities the slum conditions are particularly bad. 

In the city of Pittsburgh there are 164,731 families, and only 
154,074 housing units. Of these units 5,030 are totally unfit to live 
in. Thus experts on housing have estimated that the city alone 
needs 30,000 new houses or apartments. It seems likely that the 
other sections of the county need a similar additional number. 

As a Con I have chosen housing as something that 
should get all of the help I am able to give it. I intend to overlook 
nothing and to spare no effort in accomplishing the removal of 
numerous slum areas which dot my congressional district. I am 
acquainted with the people who live in them. They don't live 
there because they want to. They are there because better houses 
and apartments are not available at rentals they can afford to pay. 
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They want to leave the old, dilapidated, and unsafe quarters, but 
don’t have the income which will permit their moving into the 
few = and sanitary and comfortable buildings in our congested 
districts. 

That is my first interest in housing. But it is no more im- 
portant than another, Last year the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania made a legislative finding that the failure to remedy the 
acute dwelling shortage was directly related to the stagnation of 
business activity in the construction, durable goods, and allied 
industries of the State, producing serious and prolonged unem- 
ployment. In my congressional district there are thousands of 
men idle who depend upon the building industry for their em- 
ployment. Carpenters, painters, plumbers, and the like, 
are largely out of work. In fact, George Walters, president of the 
Building Trades Council, and Edward Leonard, business agent for 
the Plasterers’ Union, inform me that 70 percent of their members 
are at present unemployed. 

This is a pathetic condition, which a large-scale housing pro- 
gram will go far to correct. I submit that every public official, 
elected or otherwise, should put his shoulder to the wheel, to the 
end that a vast building program be under way by summer. I can 
think of no other proposal which serves two ideal purposes, and I 
commend to every idle tradesman that he exert every possible in- 
fluence on his elected representatives in every branch of govern- 
ment, to the end that the program be launched at the earliest 
possible moment. 

There should be a general focusing and concentration of activity 
and public opinion on housing. The time for hobbying with it is 
past. Its importance demands that everybody get together to pull 
our tradesmen out of the unemployed ranks and eventually pull 
our citizens out of the slums. 

While scores of other cities were hearing the beat of the ham- 
mer we heard the beat of feet, as the unemployed trod about 
seeking work. But now a situation has arisen which offers much 


hope. . 

tn conformance with the United States Housing Act and tho 
State Housing Act, both the city and county have set up housing 
authorities. On both are men who look at the situation realisti- 
cally. For example, Mr, Walters, mentioned earlier, is a member 
of the city authority and Mr. Leonard is secretary of the county 
authority. You can rest assured that their first aim is to get their 
men to work, and that they, in their positions as members of the 
authorities, will brook no unnecessary delay on anyone’s part. 

Already $10,000,000 has been allocated to the city and $1,800,000 
to the county by United States Housing Administrator Nathan 
Straus. 

The hope of everyone is that by this summer activity will be 
well under way. To this end I have seen fit to seek a change in 
the 1937 law to get both city and county programs moving sooner. 

The law at present requires that for every housing unit built a 
slum dwelling must be demolished. In following it through Con- 
gress, I advocated the elimination of this provision, as well as 
several others which I considered undesirable and conducive to 
difficulties on the part of the sponsoring local communities. 

If the act is permitted to stand as originally passed, and without 
an amendment, then the local housing authorities should provide, 
in the interim, living quarters for those whose homes are torn down. 
Humane consideration must be accorded to those who will neces- 
sarily be evicted when the demolition commences. 

Although I intend to insist upon this in every project launched 
in my congressional district, I recognize the fact that it will have 
the effect of sending rents up to unfair heights if any extensive 
razing activities are undertaken. The acute shortage of houses 
which I mentioned earlier will be made worse, and we will see in 
operation the law of supply and demand as it affects rents. Land- 
lords will demand all the traffic will bear. 

In the hope of making it easier to accomplish the successful 
completion of housing programs for the city of Pittsburgh and 
the county of Allegheny, I introduced in the Congress an amend- 
ment to the Housing Act of 1937 which would remove the require- 
ment that for every housing unit built a slum dwelling must be 
demolished. In other words, the amendment would permit the city 
and county authorities to launch their first projects on vacant land. 

This amendment would relieve the authorities of the necessity of 

homes for those now living in buildings to be razed and will 
overcrowding and rent raising which is bound to be 
under the present act. 

But over and above this it has a much more important effect in 
its permitting the use of vacant land. 

The amount of the pontar w units in a publicly subsidized hous- 


is important. the rents are not low enough to 
the poor to occupy them, the entire project fails in its socio- 
ogical objective. In addition, the Housing Act provides that the 


income of tenants must not be more than five times the amount of 
the rent they pay. 

The first project of the City Housing Authority will call for a 
monthly rent of about $8 per month per room. This is not what 
many persons consider low-cost housing. The Pittsburgh Press has 
said so editorially. 

I understand that one of the causes of the present delay which 
the City Housing Authority is experiencing is connected with the 
price for the sites. This is to be expected. Any time a public 
agency sets out to acquire improved real estate by condemnation 
proceedings speculators and opportunists become active. In many 
cases where land is acquired for bridges or new highways, the 
cost of the land is equal to the act construction cost of the 
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improvement. The purchase of improved sites for housing projects 
always will make the unit cost higher. 

The amendment which I have introduced will make it unnec- 
essary to acquire improved sites for projects and thus will keep 
down the cost and consequently keep down the rentals. 

I favor the City Housing Authority getting its project under- 
way, even if the eventual rental cost is $8 per room. It is better 
than nothing. It will at least set a standard for rents in the 
district and will give employment to idle tradesmen. But I feel 
that several future projects should be advanced on idle land which 
can be acquired at a low price, and that this policy should guide 
2 authorities until there is apparent relief from the housing 

ortage. 

Until this shortage is cured, or substantially relieved, there is 
no practical way to attack the sociological problem. There is no 
point in urging people to move out of slums, if there is no other 
place for them to live. 

So I commend your interest in this amendment to the end that 
in the next few years a modern, sunlighted place to live will be 
available to every family in the city of Pittsburgh and the county 
of Allegheny at a price that family can afford to pay. 

The amendment has the endorsement of the Building Trades 
Council and the approval of other bodies whose interest in hous- 
ing 22 immediate and practical. Its enactment means much to 

us. 

In conclusion, let me speak a word to those of you whose in- 
terest in housing is new, The United States is supreme in prac- 
tically everything but the quality of the dwellings in which its 
people live. Unhealthy slums are a feature of all of our large 
cities. Until lately nothing had been done by the Government 
to replace the dingy and unsafe buildings. And these recent 
ea ic projects were launched primarily as reemployment 
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On the other hand, England, at the turn of the century, had 
built many thousands of houses. The poor today of practically 
every European country can live in good houses and apartments 
built with public funds. The more progressive European coun- 
tries have accepted, as an axiom of government, the proposition 
that slums can be abolished only by the liberal use of govern- 
ment money. For many years they have built low-rental housing 
because they believe that elimination of slums repays the public 
in better citizens, less crime, and less disease. The time has passed 
when the idea was regarded as socialistic. 

We can ride to economic recovery on a large scale national 
housing program and we can improve the greatest of all American 
institutions, the home, at the same time. 


The New Tax Bill 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address which I delivered over the radio on January 30: 


Merit has been claimed by the Democratic majority for the 
proposed new tax bill on the ground that it is an improvement over 
the present law. Such merit as the bill possesses is minimized by 
the fact that the existing law, for which the Democratic majority 
is also responsible, has been so thoroughly discredited that any 
change would necessarily be an improvement, and that is about 
the extent to which credit can be given. 

The public has only been aware of the nature of the proposed 
change since January 14. Since that time hearings have been held 
and concluded on the recommendations, It would seem to me 
that in writing a tax bill, which so vitally concerns the well-being 
of the country as a whole, more opportunity would be given those 
adversely affected to make known their views before the proposed 
changes are practically agreed upon in advance by a partisan 
committee. 

This is the seventh time in the last 7 years that a revision of 
the revenue laws has been undertaken. No consideration whatever 
seems to be given by the present administration to the unsettling 
effects which annual changes in tax policy have upon business, 
caused by the uncertainty of the tax factor, which of course is a 
prime consideration in carrying on any form of business. 

It is to be hoped that some day a fixed tax policy will be de- 
termined upon, with future revisions being limited to an adjust- 
ment of the rates upward or downward as the revenue needs of 
the Treasury might dictate. It is also to be hoped that some day 
we will begin to make some progress toward the goal of simpli- 
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fying our tax laws instead of constantly adding to their complexity, 

as does the proposed bill. I can visualize the pleased expression 

on the part of tax lawyers when they see the unintelligible lan- 

guage of the bill and contemplate the increased patronage they 

will have in an effort to make out tax returns for befuddled 
ts 


clients. 
We have been assured that the occasion for the present revision 
the revenue laws is not to increase taxation, as was the case 
the six previous revisions, but to correct some of the mistakes 
and inequities of the existing revenue laws, without at the same 
time incurring any net loss of revenue to the Government. Hence, 
it will be found that for every dollar of tax relief which the 
proposed bill grants in one direction, it increases the tax burden 
by a dollar in another direction. And while some taxpayers—in- 
dividual and corporate—will pay less tax under the proposed bill 
than under existing law, others will pay a somewhat higher tax. 
This should be clearly understood. 

The principal object of the proposed bill is to rectify, in part, at 
least, the serious blunder made by the administration and by the 
Democratic majority in Congress in enacting into law the Undis- 
tributed Profits Tax Act of 1936. This law instead of taxing cor- 
porate enterprises solely upon their net earnings—which are the 
true measure of their taxpaying ability—imposes in addition, heavy 
penalties on amounts set aside for reserves or used for the payment 
of debts, for plant rehabilitation and expansion, and so on. 

No tax law in my long experience as a legislator ever met with 
more universal or more justifiable condemnation than this unsound 
and repressive measure. It was enacted into law despite the warn- 
ing of the Republican minority that it would have the precise ill 
effects which actually have resulted from its brief operation. We 
of the minority predicted that it would work a tremendous hard- 
ship on small business concerns, oppress corporations burdened with 
debt, undermine business stability, and retard recovery and reem- 
ployment. The dissenting report which we filed in 1936 has turned 
out to be prophetic. 

Along with my Republican colleagues, I am glad that I had 
nothing to do with the enactment of this iniquitous measure into 
law. The responsibility for its passage, and the dire consequences 
which have followed, lie squarely on the doorstep of the Democratic 
majority. They must assume the entire blame. 

The destructive effect of the undistributed-profits tax upon 
business and recovery, coupled with the universal demand for its 
repeal, have finally awakened our Democratic friends to the gravity 
of their mistake in placing this unfortunate tax law on the statute 
books. While for face-saving purposes they still cling to the 
soundness of the principle of the undistributed-profits tax, they 
have retreated a long way in respect of its application. Thus they 
have abandoned it completely as regards 88 percent of the corpo- 
rations of the country—namely, those with $25,000 or less net 
income. With the exception of closely held corporations, the re- 
maining 12 percent—which, by the way, have nine-tenths of the 
total invested capital and presumably the same ratio of total em- 
ployment—will pay a maximum undistributed profits tax of only 
4 percent in lieu of the present schedule of penalty rates running 
up to 27 percent. 

In this connection I desire to emphasize the fact that while 
the penalty tax is being abandoned or reduced, as the case may 
be, the normal corporate income tax is being substantially in- 
creased all along the line, on both small and large corporations, 
with the result that corporations as a whole will be paying the 
same total tax burden which they now bear. The change will 
simply bring about a more equitable distribution of that burden. 
However, there is still much room for improvement in this regard, 
inasmuch as the proposed retention of the undistributed-profits- 
tax principle with respect to corporations having more than $25,000 
net income perpetuates the same inequities to which the existing 
law gives rise, the difference between the two measures simply 
being one of degree. 

The proposed 4-percent undistributed profits tax is subject to 
every criticism which we of the Republican minority made to the 
existing tax. It still puts a penalty on the accumulation of “rainy 
day” reserves, and on earnings used for debt retirement and for 
the creation of new employment opportunities through plant reha- 
bilitation and expansion. It still taxes at a higher rate the busi- 
ness that is least able to pay. It still encourages monopoly by 
putting a burden on corporate growth. It still discriminates among 
competitors by taxing them at different rates on the same earn- 
ings. In short, the proposed plan is just as obnoxious in prin- 
ciple as the original plan. 


concerns would, in effect, be classified as tax dodgers, whose pur- 

pose is to retain their earnings to avoid the surtax on their in- 

dividual stockholders. No consideration whatever is given to the 

legitimacy of their surplus accumulations, which, for the most 
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Probably a very small percentage of the closely held companies 
are availed of for tax-avoidance purposes, and in any event there 
are penalty provisions in existing law which are adequate to take 
care of such cases. Yet, because the Treasury Department has 
failed to obtain convictions in one or two instances, every closely 
heid concern in the country is being singled out for punishment 
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in a manner that will work a great hardship on legitimate business 
and bring about other undesirable consequences. 

This country has always been regarded as the land of oppor- 
tunity. Most of our large manufacturing and retail establishments 
had very humble beginnings. They grew to their present size 
because the owner very wisely “plowed back” his earnings into 
the business, gradually expanding and employing more help. The 
proposed new penalty tax on closely held concerns will hamper 
the growth of small enterprises and thus encourage monopoly. 
It will put family business concerns at a great competitive dis- 
advantage with chain organizations whose stock is widely held 
and which therefore escape the penalty tax. It will force local 
concerns into the hands of absentee owners having no interest in 
the development of the community. Worst of all, it will crush 
individual initiative and enterprise as typified by Mr. Henry Ford. 

During the hearings on the proposed bill, which closed this 
past week, not a single witness, with the exception of the repre- 
sentative of the Treasury Department, testified in support of the 
continuance of the 4-percent undistributed-profits tax or the 20- 
percent penalty tax to which I have just referred. Every business- 
man who appeared was opposed to taxation on the basis of 
undistributed earnings, although ready and willing to pay his fair 
share of the tax burden based on the principle of ability to pay. 

It is noteworthy that the gentleman who so earnestly advocated 
the undistributed-profits-tax plan before the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1936, as the representative of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was conspicuous by his absence although still holding the 
ret pon tion which he formerly occupied. I refer to Professor 

phant. 

Why, I ask, was he not present before the committee to defend 
his proposal, to which Professor Tugwell, the Communist Party, 
and other exponents of a planned economy also subscribe? The 
answer, of course, is that he would have been unable to make a 
defense of the plan in the face of the disastrous results from its 
operation. The benefits which he said would be forthcoming if it 
were enacted into law have not come to pass. Nothing but bad 
has resulted, as predicted by the Republican minority. 

The Ways and Means Committee’s own tax expert, Mr. L. H. 
Parker, wrote a report a few years ago in which he severely con- 
demned the principle of taxing undistributed profits. Recently, 
such eminent nonpartisan research organizations as the Brookings 
Institution and the Twentieth Century Fund have recommended 
the unconditional repeal of the tax as a result of their studies of 
its operations. Noted tax authorities have been unsparing in their 
criticism of its purpose and effect. It has no place in our tax 
system, and should be wiped out completely. 

Turning now to the proposed changes in the tax on capital gains 
I am convinced that they will have little if any beneficial effect 
upon the capital market, either in speeding up capital transactions 
or in inducing the investment of funds in private enterprise. The 
surtax rates applicable to capital gains are still too high to allow 
a normal turn-over of capital assets. 

I need hardly call attention to the fact that this country is 
rapidly sinking into the depths of another depression—this time 
a Franklin 


This administration has it in its power to stop the depression, 
save the revenues, and obviate the need for increased relief 
tures. All that is is the restoration of confi- 


by repealing the undistributed-pro: 
maximum rate of 124% percent on 
ty. 


helps b 
— — everybody, and conversely what hurts business hurts every- 


y. 

The elimination of fear and the adoption of a reasonable tax 
system would positively reverse the present downward trend of 
business and put the try back once more on the road to re- 
covery and prosperity. The enactment of the two tax proposals 
I have advocated, while they at first blush might seem to result 
in a loss of revenue to the Government, would in the long run 
be productive of much more revenue than is realized under the 
existing law or that would be realized under the proposed bill. 
In closing let me quote three short paragraphs from a speech 
made by President Roosevelt when he was a candidate for office 
in 1932. He said: 

“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors, because 
they are a burden on production and can be paid only by pro- 
duction. If excessive, they are reflected in idle factories, tax-sold 
farms, and, hence, in hordes of the hungry tramping the streets 
and seeking jobs in vain. 

“Our workers may never see a tax bill, but they pay in deduc- 
tions from wages, in increased cost of what they buy, or (as now), 
in broad cessation of employment. 

is not a struggling 


“There is not an unemployed man—there 
farmer—whose interest in this subject is not direct and vital.” 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues of the 
House, I desire to occupy the attention of the House a few 
moments to call the attention of my colleagues to what 
happened on Thursday in the other end of the Capitol and 
to point out the fallacy of the continuation in either body of 
the Congress of this type of legislation. 

On Thursday the Senate, by a vote of 51 to 37, refused to 
invoke the drastic rule of cloture and thereby cut off debate 
and force a vote on the so-called antilynching bill which has 
been occupying the attention of that body since the Congress 
convened on January 3. Instead of mustering the necessary 
two-thirds vote to invoke this drastic rule, the proponents of 
this legislation failed to muster even a simple majority. 
This is indicative of the fact that the backbone of this un- 
necessary legislation is broken, for this session of Congress 
at least. And I here and now make so bold as to predict 
that this will be the last day of the present session of the 
Congress that the time of the Congress will be wasted in fur- 
ther consideration of this type of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that on a former occasion 
when this legislation was being rushed through the House 
over the protest of a minority of us I addressed the House as 
fully as the rules would permit. I then called the attention 
of the House to my own position on the subject of lynching. 
I pointed out that I was opposed to the institution of lynching 
as much as I was opposed to any other form of homicide. 

But I want to again call the attention of the House to 
some facts that the drastic rules under which the bill was 
being considered at that time did not give me the oppor- 
tunity to do. No doubt you will recall that I attempted to 
amend the bill, in its rapid transit through the House, so 
as to make it apply to gang murders in New York and all 
other States of the Union. But you will also, no doubt, 
recall that this failed because the author of the bill, the 
gentleman from New York, raised a point of order on the 
ground that it was not germane, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that there are 10 gang murders in the city of New 
York for every lynching there is in the South. So, Mr. 
Speaker, I was happy to observe from the debate in the 
Senate that a large portion of the discussion was directed to 
that question. Practically every Senator who addressed the 
Senate in opposition to this monstrous legislation called the 
attention of the Senate, as I did of the House, that the bill 
was discriminatory in that its authors were unwilling to in- 
flict the same punishment upon their own States and com- 
munities for a gang murder that they would have meted 
out to other States for a lynching. 

My purpose in addressing myself briefly to this subject 
which is now being considered in the other body is to call 
the attention of the House, and especially the attention of 
the proponents of the antilynching bill, to the fact that this 
type of legislation cannot be passed and to express the hope 
that the time of the Congress, either in this or any further 
session, should not be further wasted. And to that end I 
desire further to mark some salient facts that are obvious, 
if not expressed or admitted. 

I admit, Mr. Speaker, that under the strict rules of the 
House, which are justified upon the ground that this body is 
a large and unwieldy one, legislation enacted for political 
purposes can be passed because of its wide political appeal 
in a day or two. But I am thankful that under the more 
liberal rules of the Senate, which provide for unlimited de- 
bate in the absence of the invocation of a cloture, this legis- 
lation cannot and will never pass so long as the race problem 
remains peculiarly the problem of that section of the country 
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designated as the South. We here recall most vividly how 
this bill was railroaded through the House over the protest 
of those of us representing that delightful section of our 
country. This was accomplished, not because there was a 
popular demand for the bill, but it was accomplished be- 
cause—first, so many or our brethren on both sides of the 
aisle residing north of the Mason and Dixon’s line regarded it 
as politically expedient to support it; and, second, because 
the rules of the House prevented an apportunity for extended 
debate, such as we have recently witnessed in the 6ther body. 

It is to this class of our colleagues who supported this bill 
that I am directing these remarks, I want to reason with you. 
I want you to consider the folly of your course. I want to 
talk a little plain horse sense with you. I desire to demon- 
strate the futility of further action along this line. I want to 
talk to you in a heart-to-heart fashion for your own good, for 
the good of our common country, and to be perfectly candid 
about it, I want you to be happier in the enjoyment of your 
own lives, and finally to talk a little straight politics to you. 

In the first place, why not be perfectly frank about it? This 
whole thing was conceived in the mind of the sponsors of 
this legislation to insure their own political tenure in office by 
appealing to the Harlem vote of New York. Is it not passing 
strange to you that both the authors of the bill in the House 
and Senate are New Yorkers? The author of the House bill 
represents the Harlem, or black district of the great city of 
New York, while the author of the Senate bill also represents 
that district in the Senate. Is this indicative of anything? 
Do those of you who have a few Negro voters in your district 
believe that this legislation would ever have been forced upon 
you and thusly placed you on the spot, so to speak, if it were 
not for this Harlem vote? It is easy for you and me to under- 
stand why they should sponsor this legislation, because here 
is a big minority vote. But why should you be placed in the 
embarrassing position of trying to decide between the neces- 
sity for a continuation of white supremacy in this great coun- 
try of ours on the one hand and political expediency on the 
other? 

I know how you feel. I have discussed this matter in- 
formally with too many of you. My sympathy is with you. 
I do not think that you should be placed on the spot like 
this, and there is no necessity for you to be thus embar- 
rassed. Why do you not exercise the good judgment and 
common sense that the Almighty gave you? Why do you 
not say to the authors of this bill, “We like you; we would 
like to see you continue in Congress. But we serve notice 
on you now that we are not willing to be used further as 
monkeys to pull your chestnuts out of the fire’? Say to 
them, “We do not propose to further fan the fires of sec- 
tionalism; we will not longer usurp the time of the American 
Congress that is needed for constructive legislation in the 
consideration of such futile legislation. Neither do we pro- 
pose to rape the Constitution and violate our own oaths of 
office by attempting to pass unconstitutional legislation.” 

Do you not realize that this would stop once and for all 
this political gesticulation and that your paths and your 
duties would be much easier and happier? 

Mr. Speaker, the race question and the Negro problem is 
peculiarly the problem of the South, and it will continue to 
be our problem as long as a great majority of the Negro race 
continue to live in the South. And no doubt this will con- 
tinue to be the case as long as the sun warms our southern 
lands more intensely than it does the other sections of the 
country. As has been pointed out repeatedly in this Con- 
gress in the consideration of this legislation, we are making 
a good job of handling that problem. Lynching is on the 
wane, only eight such offenses having been committed in 
the whole country last year. 

We love the southern Negroes. It is an undisputed fact 
that when it comes to dealing with them upon a humane 
basis in everyday affairs of life we treat them more cordially, 
considerately, and humanely than do certain other sections 
of the country who are apparently so much disturbed about 
them. This is our country as much as it is yours. We believe, 
as we have always been taught to believe, in the sovereign 
rights of the States. This is no time, in this perplexing age 
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of economic complications, to fan the fires of race prejudice 
and sectionalism. Why do you not let us alone? Why do you 
not keep inviolate the last vestige of the sovereign rights of 
the States to handle their police powers? Why do you not 
say to that great section of our common country that gave 
to the country the immortal Washington, Jefferson, Henry, 
Davis, and Lee, “We are with you; we understand your prob- 
lems. Let us work together for the continued upbuilding of 
the greatest democracy in the world”? 

And to you, my Democratic brethren, do you not realize 
that there is a limit to which you can go and still maintain 
the benefits of the solid South to the Democratic Party? Has 
it not occurred to you that one of the salient reasons why 
the South has been always counted in the Democratic column, 
without the necessity for campaigning, is the recognition of 
the South that there is a race problem and that my section 
is and always will be wedded to the theory of white su- 
premacy? 

Do you not realize that an attempt has been made at this 
session of the Congress to drive a wedge into the solid Demo- 
cratic South—that the seed of discord has been sown? Need 
I remind you that many of you representing so-called North- 
ern States on this side of the aisle would not be here today 
had it not been for the fact that in season and out of season, 
in lean years as well as in good years, it has been the South 
who has nurtured and kept alive the Democratic Party? 
Never in the history of the country since immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War have our Republican brethren been as 
adamant or as nearly successful in thrusting one of these 
so-called force bills down the throats of your southern 
brethren who have been the benefactors of the party. Just 
how far this can be continued without a schism in our ranks 
or just how long our people will stand for this I cannot say. 

But again let me call your attention to another salient 
fact. Suppose the sponsors of this legislation should be suc- 
cessful in order to appease this organized minority of colored 
voters by the enactment of this atrocious legislation. How 
long do you think it would be before they would be back to 
you asking for something else? What is the next step after 
this? Federal legislation abolishing the right of the States 
to hold primaries and thereby force the vote upon the Negro 
in the South? And then when in order to maintain office 
these or some other sponsors of similar legislation would no 
doubt be asking for a Federal statute making it mandatory 
upon all States to grant social equality and the right of 
intermarriage among the races. Is this what we have to 
expect? Do you want this? I warn you that you are play- 
ing with fire. No organized minority, regardless of race, is 
ever satisfied with the advances made in the matter of legis- 
lative enactment. There is always a demand for more and 
more. 

Certainly in a time when the democracies of the world are 
being threatened, this is no time for petty bickering and 
political gesticulations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am thankful for the liberal rules of that 
great deliberative body, the United States Senate, which pre- 
vents the enactment of political and unconstitutional legis- 
lation. 


The Eighth Congressional District of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE WILLIAMS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
it is said that for centuries the wild nomadic tribes of Arabia 
sought to establish themselves in that little crescent-shaped 
territory extending from the Arabian Sea to the Persian 
Gulf. To them that was the promised land, the land flowing 
with milk and honey, the land of Canaan. The large irregu- 
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lar-shaped congressional district known as the Eighth Mis- 
souri, composed of 18 counties, extending from St. Louis to 
Arkansas and from the Mississippi River almost to Spring- 
field, is to those who live in it and who know its real worth, a 
land of sunshine and of promise. The Eighth District has a 
total area of 12,371 square miles. This is approximately 
one and a half times as large as the State of New Jersey; 
Is 4 square miles larger than the State of Maryland; is one- 
third larger than either Vermont or New Hampshire; would 
cover all of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Delaware with 
enough left to blanket approximately one-half of Massa- 
chusetts. 

If a Chinese wall were built around this district and all 
communication with the outside world were severed, still its 
inhabitants could live in peace, comfort, and happiness, if 
not in elegance and luxury. There is a restless, dissatisfied 
element in human nature that finds the golden age in the 
past and envisions the happy hunting ground in the future, 
that sees more fertile soil in distant fields and pictures greater 
happiness and contentment in foreign lands. “Distance 
lends enchantment to the view.” Not so with us. We have 
the greatest community in the world. We know it and are 
satisfied. 

For variety of mining and mineral resources we are with- 
out an equal. We have the School of Mines at Rolla, which 
is a part of our State university and conducts one of the 
greatest schools of mining engineering in the Nation. There 
have been discovered and developed in this district some of 
the most productive and richest lead mines and there have 
been constructed in connection with them the best and finest 
mills in the world. One of our counties produces over half 
of the entire output for our country of barytes, commonly 
called tiff, that is used in paints, cosmetics, rubber, and glass, 
and other articles around the world. Large quantities of the 
most beautiful and decorative marble is to be found in still 
another county. The interior of many of the buildings in 
Washington and elsewhere is adorned and beautified by this 
exquisite marble. In yet another county there are large 
deposits of iron ore and an inexhaustible supply of the oldest 
and best granite to be found anywhere. In two or more of 
our counties large and extensive lime quarries and kilns are 
in operation, producing the finest quality and the highest 
grade of lime, and their products are being sold in every 
country. Fine building stone is to be had on almost every 
hillside and a plentiful supply of the best grade of sand and 
gravel may be found in every valley. The Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. has built the largest and finest glass factory in the 
world at Crystal City upon the site of the greatest and best 
deposit of silica sand on the globe. 

The industries of the district are varied and diversified. 
In addition to this great glass factory there is located in our 
midst a large lead smelter and a number of limekilns, as 
above mentioned, where many highly trained and skillful 
craftsmen work. Shoe, garment, and hat factories are 
found in many of our cities, where large numbers of ex- 
perienced and gifted men and women are employed. Stave 
factories and sawmills dot our forest areas and abound in 
our towns and villages. We have cotton gins, flour mills, 
and canneries; charcoal pits, an ancient shot tower, and an 
old powder mill. There are a number of railroad shops and 
division points in the district, at which and out of which 
many of the most earnest, efficient, and faithful men work. 
The workmen in all these industries are of the highest class 
and of the most competent and proficient type. 

Here are splendid facilities for transportation and the de- 
velopment of commerce. Two great railroad systems trav- 
erse this territory. Federal, State, and local highways, in an 
interlacing network, are thrown over this region. 

With a schoolhouse and a church in every hamlet and on 
almost every hilltop and in every valley, the opportunity is 
offered in this fair land for all to worship and educational 
facilities are close at hand. 

The fertile river valleys and the rich uplands provide 
ample space for general farming and the production of corn, 
wheat, oats, and hay in great quantities. The broad, verdant 
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pastures and wide, extensive ranges are well adapted to live- 
stock raising, and upon these hillsides and meadows may be 
seen large herds of horses, mules, and cattle, big droves of 
hogs, and many flocks of sheep and goats. 

This great expanse of country is well fitted for dairy farm- 
ing and this is fast becoming the greatest industry of the 
Nation. Many of our grain farmers are also engaging in the 
dairy business, and there are within our limits many of the 
very finest thoroughbred dairy herds. Here are also un- 
limited possibilities in the poultry business, and in Missouri 
the products of this industry each year are worth twice as 
much as all the wheat raised in the State. Barnyards and 
poultry pens abound with beautiful flocks of chickens, geese, 
turkeys, and ducks, 

If neither general grain farming or livestock raising nor 
the dairy or poultry business has the proper appeal, then 
truck gardening may be engaged in, and every vegetable 
known to the market can be profitably grown. Maine and 
Idaho may boast of larger potatoes and a more abundant 
crop but none are more savory than ours. California and 
Florida may vie with each other in the production of citrus 
fruits, but nowhere in the world can be found any fruit to 
equal in flavor or beauty the big red apple, the luscious peach, 
the purple grapes, and the toothsome berries grown in the 
Missouri Ozarks, 

Within the confines of this district national forest units 
have been established covering a total area of over 2,111,000 
acres. This, together with the tracts privately owned, con- 
tains some virgin pine, cedar, oak, hickory, and walnut of 
great value and much second-growth timber that will in the 
not distant future be available for commercial use. We are 
favored with nine State parks, having a total area of 32,500 
acres, 

These parks are used for the propagation and protection 
of game, fish, and birds, as well as for recreational centers, 
including cabins, picnic grounds, and swimming pools. To 
these, and the hundreds of private camping and playground 
facilities, all who desire to get away from the clang and 
clatter, the smoke and grime of the city, may come for en- 
joyment and rest. Here the children may romp and shout 
and play on the greenswards and lawns. Here they can 
breathe the pure, unpolluted air and enjoy the clear, bright 
sunshine. Here they can hear the songs of the birds and 
scent the fragrance of the flowers. Here can be heard the 
ring of merriment in their laughter and the note of gladness 
in their song. Here may be seen the rosebuds of health and 
happiness painted and penciled upon their cheeks by the 
bright radiant sunbeams. 

Through this region flow many beautiful clear crystal 
streams, in which are found a great variety of fish, from the 
slow and sluggish cat and carp to the swift and elusive trout 
and pike. To these pellucid and enticing streams many 
anglers annually repair and there test their skill with rod 
and reel to lure and entice the wily bass. In these deep woods 
and secluded dells is the hunter’s paradise. Here, in the 
stillness of the night, may be heard the howl of the wolf and 
the bark of the fox, as well as the hoot of the owl and the 
crooning of the raccoon. Here may also be heard the scream 
of the eagle, the chatter of the squirrel, the whir of the par- 
tridge wing, the gobble of the turkey, and the clear, bright 
call of the bobwhite. Here the nimrod may pit his artifice 
and skill against the alert and cunning deer. This is one of 
the greatest fishing and hunting resorts in the whole country. 

In this vast domain there are many unusual, interesting, 
and marvelous natural phenomena. There are precipitous 
bluffs and cliffs rising high and steep from the river’s brink, 
overlooking the valley, and presenting a bold, bleak front of 
cold varicolored rock as though it had been painted and 
tinted by the brush of some giant, mysterious painter. 
Again, from the solid rock bed of some of the smaller streams 
arise pillars and columns of rock rounded and polished by 
the rains and the winds of the centuries. These likewise are 
tinted and colored, and they stand there like sheeted ghosts 
or glinted and glittering sentinels keeping watch over the 
ever-gliding and rippling water as it passes on its way to the 
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sea. A weird and an uncanny sight is this. Springs of 
every kind and character abound. There is little wonder 
that this is called the “big springs country.” One spring 
alone has a capacity flow sufficient to furnish each man, 
woman, and child in the district 100 gallons of water every 
hour. These underground currents come rushing and gur- 
gling and roaring from the earth with tremendous force and 
volume, bringing forth clear, cool, pure, and refreshing 
water. The water from some of these springs where it comes 
from the ground by reason of the peculiar surroundings 
and the reflections appears to be as blue as indigo, although, 
as a matter of fact, it is perfectly clear and transparent. 
These are called blue springs and are a marvel and a 
mystery. Other springs rise and fall like the tides, but with 
no regularity. There is no fixed interval between the time 
of the ascent and descent of the water, and no set mark to 
which it may rise or fall. There seems to be no reason for 
this strange, sporadic action. These mystic water fountains 
are called “ebb and flow springs.” It may be safely said 
that at no other place on this earth are there so many large, 
strange, and beautiful springs. 

In the valleys may be found deep gulches and many “royal 
gorges” and “grand canyons” and interspersed throughout 
this district are many spacious and gorgeous subterranean 
caves and caverns. In these underground palaces may be seen 
some of the most fantastic shapes and figures that have been 
formed and fashioned through the ages. Nature seems to 
have divided these large caverns into rooms and compart- 
ments. Some of them are small, plain, and simple. Others 
are colossal and spacious, adorned and decorated with all 
the splendor.and beauty of a knight’s castle. In the midst 
of all these gorgeous and brilliant colors and strange forma- 
tions, there is a kind of shadowy feeling and an overpowering 
sensation of the mysterious and the supernatural, These 
are fascinating and charming scenes. These are, indeed, 
structures “not made with hands.” 

Stretching through this vast area are the Ozark Mountains, 
from the summit and slopes of which may be enjoyed the 
most beautiful and inspiring scenery in all the world. Their 
steep cliffs and deep, dark gulches are majestic and grand. 
Here on these southern hillside slopes and in the nooks and 
dells may be found some of Nature’s most beautiful and 
bounteous garden spots. Here may be seen a landscape that 
the master painter cannot reproduce. Here are scenes that 
the artist with all his sense of the beautiful and with all his 
paints and pencils and brushes cannot put upon a canvas. 
From these hills in the golden days of autumn a panorama 
of gorgeous beauty is unfolded to the view. Here may be 
seen a perfect riot of colors in the heavy, thick foliage of 
the trees. The deepest green and the brightest red are mixed 
and mingled with the most dainty purple and the most deli- 
cate brown, all blended with yellow and russet and with gold 
and orange, giving to the whole picture every hue and shade, 
every tinge and tint of color. 

These are some of our great natural resources. These are 
some of our varied industries and enterprises. These are 
some of the opportunities that are offered for employment or 
an occupation to suit the taste or fancy of anyone. These 
are some of the beauties and the splendors, some of the al- 
lurements and fascinations of this fine country. With all 
these natural advantages; with its healthful and invigorat- 
ing climate and its bright sunshine; with its big springs and 
clear streams of cool refreshing waters, it was not by acci- 
dent that the descendants of those sturdy pioneers from Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and elsewhere, 
settled this territory. Facing the dangers without flinching 
and enduring the hardships without complaint, they were 
the pathfinders, and blazing the trail with their gun and 
their ax in their hands, they established their home in this 
new land. They had nothing but their undaunted courage, 
their indomitable will, their untiring energy and their sturdy 
character. They were the genuine American stock. They 
were true and noble in character. They were courageous 
and manly. They were thrifty and enterprising. They were 
loyal, faithful, and true. They were steadfast, honest, and 
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sincere. They were truthful, generous, and hospitable. 
Their home was their castle, and their word was their bond. 

Having this splendid background of ancestry, those who in- 
habit this region today are energetic, intelligent, thrifty, 
hospitable, liberty loving, and God fearing. Nowhere can be 
found more noble men or more beautiful and charming 
women. 

In this restless age and in this mad rush for gold and fame 
our people have not forgotten those true principles and lofty 
ideals handed down to us by the pioneers. Honor, truth, 
and integrity are just as essential today as they ever were. 
We still hold fast to those eternal verities in order that we 
may pass on to those who are to come this great country of 
ours with all its sacred heritages and grand possibilities, so 
that they, in turn, may pass it on to future generations with 
a record untarnished and with its opportunities unimpaired. 

This is the Ozark region of Missouri. This is the “big 
springs country.” This is the land of a million smiles and 
of resplendent beauty. This is the home of chivalrous man- 
hood and of exalted womanhood. This is the land of sun- 
shine and of promise to which all are invited and to those 
who come, we extend a most cordial greeting and a most 
hearty welcome. 


Robert E. Lee and Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER, OF MISSISSIPPI, 
BEFORE THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY, AT 
ALEXANDRIA, VA., ON JANUARY 19, 1938 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks I include here the following address de- 
livered by me on January 19 before the Daughters of the 
Confederacy at a banquet in honor of the anniversary of 
the birth of Gen. Robert E. Lee, at his former home at 


Alexandria, Va.: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentleman, a desire to be of service 
to my warm friend and colleague Judge SMITH, who so ably repre- 
sents you in the National House of Representatives, has prompted 
me to cross the Potomac on this blustery evening and travel 
through the snow-clad foothills that line its banks in order to be 
with you here rather than any vain thought that I could either 
be entertaining or add to the luster of the name or the virtues 
of the man whose birthday we have gathered to celebrate. Even 
one more gifted and learned than I would timidly approach such 
a Herculean task. To attempt to add luster to the name of 
Robert E. Lee would be as vain as an attempt to exaggerate the 
brilliance of the sun. What new thought can be conceived, what 
new figures of rhetoric can be formed, what words of the English 
language can be uttered in extolling the virtues of this truly great 
man that have not been thought and formed and uttered? 
Therefore, my tribute shall be as brief as no doubt it will be 
hackneyed. 

But, Sir Chairman, I am honored that I should be asked to join 
with you in observing the anniversary of the birth of one of your 
many outstanding sons. Since my early childhood, when first the 
pages of the history of this young Republic were unfolded before 
my covetous eyes, I have learned to admire and respect the name 
of Virginia and the patriotism, fortitude, and virtue that have all 
contributed to making it in many respects the most outstanding 
State of the Union. I delight since my transitory residence in 
Washington in driving during the week-ends over your fertile 
valleys, your beautiful mountains, and your winding trails, all 
rich in the most glorious history, not only of the old South, but of 
the Nation itself. Although I have traveled over your State on 
many occasions I never enter or depart from its boundaries with- 
out a reassured sense of appreciation of what the great State of 
Virginia has meant to the South, to the Nation, and to the 
civilization of the world. So it is no wonder that again tonight 
on this auspicious occasion when I attempt to address an audience 
of Virginians, justly proud of your heritage and resplendent in 
your current efforts to be and remain the bulwark of the type of 
civilization which has made this country truly the greatest country 
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of the world, that I should again feel like saluting you and 
giving ession to the thoughts that well within me. 

If V. had done no more for the country than to furnish 
the noblest -son of them all as a gift to an unorganized people 
whose duty it was to blaze out the path and establish a new line 
of freedom and democratic government in the person of him who 
sleeps at Mount Vernon, the immortal George Washington, Vir- 
ginia would have done more than her share. But how priceless is 
your heritage when it is recounted that you also contributed such 
men as Patrick Henry, “Lighthorse Harry“ Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
and him who we honor tonight, Robert E. Lee, and others too 
numerous to mention. And those of us who constituted the other 
States of the South will ever be appreciative of and indebted to 
you when we think of the army of northern Virginia and the fact 
that your own fair land bore the brunt in being ravaged and 
fought over for 4 long years, 

The name of Robert E. Lee is loved and revered in every home 
south of Messrs. Mason and Dixon's line. It is respected in every 
home of the Nation. It is a symbol for military genius in the 
annals of the military world, There are so many phases and so 
many virtues of that noble and useful Hfe that to dwell upon one 
is an injustice to the others. The fact that his life was so full 
and noble and his death now so far removed has led to many 
legends about the man, which inevitably happens in the wake of 
the life of a truly great man. That he was and still is the South’s 
hero is indisputable. He had those qualities, intellectual and 
moral, of ability to conceive and execute his conceptions, purity of 
character, bravery, modesty, honesty, kindness, and a great cause 
that have been attributed to him by another great Virginian as 
the necessary qualities of a hero. 

Time alone will prevent any extended expatiation on any one 
of these virtues. His tenderness and h were certainly 
outstanding among his virtues. But can it be said that they 
excelled his patriotism and his military genius? The point is 
that he had all of those essential virtues and qualities, both moral 
and intellectual, that made him famous and left his imprint upon 
the pages of history for thousands of generations to come. Is it 
any wonder that a man with the sense of justice of King Arthur 
of the Round Table, the courage of Washington, and the genius of 
Napoleon should have the respect of his countrymen, the admira- 
tion of the world, and the esteem and love of civilization? Leg- 
ends anew will spring up around his name in the ages to come, 
and no doubt some day another Tennyson will make his name as 
8 and as legendary as that of King Arthur of the Round 

‘able. 

As normal human beings who every day must make decisions of 
more or less moment in our own lives, we cannot fail to appreci- 
ate the ability of this great Virginian to make both expeditiously 
and justly most momentous decisions affecting his own future 
life and the future of his country and countrymen. To my own 
mind one of the most outstanding epochs in the life of General 
Lee was when he was called upon to decide at the outbreak of the 
War between the States whether he should cast his lot with the 
Federal Government in whose Army he held the rank of colonel 
and the respect of General Scott and President Lincoln himself, 
or whether he should cast his lot with the children of Virginia 
and the South. Having been graduated from West Point, he felt 
most keenly the argument in behalf of his remaining with the 
Government which had contributed to his education. 

A decision in favor of remaining in the Federal Army carried 
with it dignity, hope of rapid advancement, material riches and 
comfort, and, best of all, the retention of his magnificent estate 
at Arlington. On the other hand, the picture that must have 
presented itself was gloomy at the best. Hardships, the loss of his 
home that he cherished, and its subsequent desecration; the en- 
listment in a cause whose success was doubtful at the best, pos- 
sible ignominious death and branded as a traitor to his country— 
all of these and more must have crowded in conflicting thought 
and emotion through the mind of General Lee, but he did not 
hesitate for long. He considered the matter only long enough 
to determine along which path lay duty, and, having decided upon 
that, he threw his mighty weight into the cause with his southern 
brethren. This decision was more eventful and momentous. to 
the country than its reaction on the private fortune and life of 
Robert E. Lee. It was the difference between a hasty conquest 
of the South by a superior Federal force and a long-drawn-out 4 
years of bloody warfare. Who can say that, had Colonel Lee de- 
cided to remain with the Federal forces, that with his superior 
military genius, the Union cause would not have prevailed within a 
year, or two at the most? 

In inventorying the virtues of General Lee it is most difficult to 
place one's finger upon the one characteristic of the man that 
one would desire most to emulate. That he possessed so many 
of the qualities in abundance that the public have learned to 
appreciate and admire is what constitutes him as an outstanding 
figure and designates him as preeminent in an age and under 
circumstances where only the fittest were recognized. 

It is a customary habit of youth to strive to emulate the out- 
standing characters of history. Likewise, it is the custom of 
parents, spurred by their paternal love for their offspring, to hold 
out prominent figures of history ng virtues which the 
parents themselves appreciate for their children to emulate. To 
my mind one of the keenest tests that these characters of history 
undergo is their classification by these parents seeking real great- 
ness as a criterion for their offspring to hold as an idol. As a 
father of three boys, and applying the test to myself, I know of 
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no character reflected from the pages of modern, medieval, or 
ancient history that I place about that of this truly great American, 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, as a model for these sons of mine to pattern 
their lives after. That they may, from a study of his life and 
character, successfully adopt the virtues and qualities so eminently 
practiced and observed by him is the fondest hope of mine. 

Mr. Chairman, down on the sun-kissed shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico near beautiful Biloxi of early American history is situated 
the chrine of the Southern Confederacy, Beauvoir, the Mississippi 
home of the Confederacy’s first and only President, a Mississippian, 
Jefferson Davis. 

Jefferson Davis was not only, as President of the Confederacy, 
Lee's commanding chief, but he was also his warm personal friend 
and admirer. The names of Davis and Lee are so interlocked 
and interwoven in the great cause of the Confederacy that it is 
dificult to think of one without the other. I doubt if there is a 
parallel in the history of the world to the case of Lee, the great 
general, and Davis, the great leader. Davis, too, possessed many 
of the sterling qualities of Lee. That he should be maligned and 
abused by certain sections of the country following the Civil War 
is, I suppose, but the natural consequence of an unsuccessful 
cause. But might I not remind you here, in the words of the 
great, outstanding Mississippi Methodist churchman, Bishop 
Charles B. Galloway, that “President Davis never issued an order 
in that great fratricidal strife that General Lee was not willing 
and ready to carry out, in blood, if necessary.” I know, there- 
fore, that you will not make note of any mental criticism that 
might suggest itself of my paying tribute on this occasion of the 
anniversary of the birth of your own great fellow Virginian to my 
fellow Mississippian, the immortal Jefferson Davis. They were 
associated in a common cause and occupy places alike in glamour 
and virtues in the hearts of Southerners everywhere. All honor 
to these two Southerners who wrought so nobly for the cause of 
the South. 

To you, the Daughters of the Confederacy, who are so appro- 
priately keeping alive the memories of these actors in a great 
national drama, I commend you on your patriotism and laudable 
undertaking, Your work is most commendable and your spirit 
cannot be subdued, As long as the memory of man shall last and 
the pages of history are unfolded to future generations, your work 
will be appreciated everywhere. May the blessings of the South 
rest ever with you. 

My friends, here tonight upon the sacred soil of his native heath 
in the great State of Virginia, where he was born, educated, won 
fame, lived, and died, as a Mississippian who loves the South and 
all it represents, I am happy to stand uncovered on historic ground 
and salute the memory of the great hero, general, educator, and 
princely Christian man, Robert E. Lee, and I felicitate a great people 
who justly and rightfully worship his memory, and who themselves 
today represent the last great stand in behalf of the cause for which 
he fought. 


Rehabilitation of Our Farmers Is the Surest Road 
to National Recovery 


Ample funds should be provided for rehabilitation loans to the 
farmers in the Great Plains area. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY MILO PERKINS, OF THE FARM SECURITY 
f AD TION, DECEMBER 29, 1937 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, America’s best 
market is her home market. I am confident today that the 
most important single thing that can be done for national 
prosperity is to establish security for the American farmer. 
In this*connection, under permission granted me by the 
House, I wish to include the following address by Mr. Milo 
Perkins, of the Farm Security Administration: 


PROGRESS IN RURAL REHABILITATION AND TENANCY RELIEF 


Friends of the farm and home hour, I shall be very glad to 
visit with you about the work of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. To put it in a few words, our job is to help the bottom 
third of the farmers help themselves. 

You’ve heard a lot in the last few years about our frontier hav- 
ing been pushed to the Pacific Ocean. One might think the day 
of the American pioneer had gone forever. Of course, our march 
toward the west has come to an end, but the march against rural 
poverty has just begun. This job of further pioneering which now 
lies before us is every bit as challenging, however, as the one which 


faced our fathers when they set out to colonize a continent. The 

of want in our open, rural country may take 50, perhaps 
a hundred years. But today I want to talk to you about some of 
the first steps which have already been taken by over 300,000 
farmers and their families. 


THOSE WHO COULD NOT BORROW AT BANKS 


The story of their progress in the last 2 years is as dramatic as 
any chapter in our agricultural history. Most of these families had 
been on relief; others were the tragic victims of drought; not cne 
of them could get a dime’s worth of credit with which to continue 
their farming operations. We lent money to these folks, and we 
lent it exclusively to those who could not get financial aid from 
any other source. From a banker's point of view, therefore, we 
took the worst credit risks in the country. 

It was decided from the very beginning to make these loans 
much as the old-fashioned country banker used to make his char- 
acter loans. We began with the idea that these people at the 
bettom of the heap could be trusted. We were not afraid to lend 
on human equity. To protect the taxpayer’s money, however, we 
extended credit only on the basis of sound farm and home man- 
agement plans worked out by trained people. Such loans became 
known as rehabilitation loans. 

The agricultural colleges gave us valuable advice. So did the 
county agricultural agents. Local committees composed of town 
merchants and more fortunate farmers helped us in the selection 
of applicants. These committee members worked long and late 
and without compensation—as a matter of public service. I want 
to take this occasion to thank all of these people for their very 
splendid contribution. 

Most of the farmers who came to us for help had none of the 
simplest things which city people so often for granted on 
every farm. Over half the applicants in some States had no cows, 
no chickens, and no pigs. In one Southern State over 80 percent 
of the farmers to whom we lent money were plowing with steers 
because they couldn’t afford mules. 

FAMILIES AVERAGED $3.08 

Many a family didn’t even have jars for their home canning, and 
sickly children went around dressed in fertilizer bags when they 
lived too far north to go naked. In Alabama we made loans to 12,000 
farm families whose average net worth was only $3.08 per family—a 
little over 50 cents a ts 5 

Think of it. And ine what life would be like for you if all 
your worldly goods were worth less than a dollar! I h I haven't 
created the impression that these conditions were to the 
South. Throughout all rural America there were hundreds of 
thousands of farm families in equally desperate condition—but they 
were scattered—they had no singleness of voice—and the rest of the 
country, for the most part, was ignorant of their suffering. 

But to get back to the farm and home plans upon which we lend 
money. These are worked out with the farmer and his wife by our 
country people. The first problem is always one of raising as much 
food for the family and as much feed for the livestock as possible. 
So many acres are set aside for that. A canning budget is worked 
out to provide a balanced diet and the family agrees to follow it. 
The balance of the land is then devoted to cash crops. These are 
— diversified as good farming practice in any given section will 
pe 2 

The probable income from such a plan of farming is then calcu- 
lated and the probable annual expenses for the whole family are 
then listed. From the cash balance likely to be left over, provision 
is then made for repayment of the Government loan. This is made 


mortgages are taken as security. 
AID TO WHOLE FAMILY IN THE PROGRAM 


A typical rehabilitation loan, therefore, includes money for the 
purchase of more than just seed and fertilizer. It may also pro- 
vide for buying workstock, farm machinery, a cow, or a couple of 
brood sows and some chickens. An amount frequently has to be 
included for a pressure cooker and canning jars. Sometimes 
clothes are needed, so that children can attend school, and in 
that case a few dollars are always added for these. 

Any farm family securing one of these carefully planned charac- 
ter loans is, therefore, obliged to face a good many of its budgetary 
problems a year in advance. This in itself is a healthy experience. 
After the farmer and his wife have agreed to follow the plan they 
have worked out with our local people, they are then visited from 
time to time during the year by our farm and home supervisors. 
An opportunity is thus afforded our field employees to help our 


rehabilitation program is a program of supervised credit. 
Let's see what effect the supervision has had on our collections. 
In the last 2 years we have lent approximately $150,000,000 to 
over 300,000 farm families. Although much of this money will not 
be due for another 2 or 3 years, over $45,000,000 has already been 
returned to the Federal Treasury. -three thousand farmers 
have paid their debts in full, and many have done so ahead of 
time. This is only part of the story. 
FROM $3.08 TO $362 
These families have had more to eat, and more to wear, 
they have had in years. Their net worth has been rising 
with their standard of living. I think I told 


y 
worth of our 12,000 clients in Alabama was only $3.08 per family 
when they first came to us, Today it is $362 per family. These 
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Alabama farmers have added $4,000,000 to the wealth of their State 
by their own efforts; that has meant better business for everybody 
in the small towns near their farms. Most important of all, folks 
who were desperate yesterday now face tomorrow with hope. 

No wonder Secretary Wallace told a ional committee, “I 
will do battle for this program to the utmost.” Yes; the conquest 
of rural poverty has begun. 

THE STORY OF TOM HARVEY 


Let me tell you the story of Tom Harvey. He lives in Wisconsin, 
and last year when he applied to us for a loan he was literally 
“down and out.” ‘Years of crop failure had wiped out every asset 
he had ever owned. Harvey had located a half section of good 
land which he could rent for a share of the crop. Every bank had 
turned him down, however, and he was desperate when he came 
to the Farm Security Administration. He wanted one of our char- 
acter loans, so he could go to work. 

After careful investigation, we lent him $864 and helped him 
work out a sound management plan for operating the farm. To- 
day the Harvey family is back on its feet. Tom recently harvested 
a good wheat crop and sold his share for $1,250. He has paid off 
his debt to the Government and put enough money in the bank 
to finance his own farming operations for the coming year. Mrs. 
Harvey's pantry is lined with 400 quarts of canned vegetables 
which she raised in her own garden. 

A few weeks ago Tom Harvey wrote us a letter. I want to quote 
the last paragraph of it. These are his words: “The help I got 
from the Farm Security Administration has meant all the differ- 
ence to me between failure and success, between despair and hap- 
piness. Once again I am glad to be alive, proud of my country, 
and looking ahead to the future.” 

Men like Tom Harvey make up the backbone of America. His 
father was one of the early pioneers in the Northwest, and Tom 
has inherited all of his self-reliance and capacity for hard work. 
These qualities now have a chance to produce results. A beaten 
family, ready to go on relief, is now a national asset. 

Tom Harvey is only one of 5,000 Wisconsin farmers, however, to 
whom we have made rehabilitation loans totaling $4,000,000. I 
want to repeat, that not one of these families could have borrowed 
money elsewhere, and yet this year they not only paid back every 
dollar due on their loans, they paid up an additional 63 percent in 
advance. 

This indicates emphatically that it is a horrible mistake to refer 
to farmers who are down and out as shiftless, ne’er-do-well people. 
The great majority are the salt of the earth, and America may well 
be proud of them. They have proved that the “agricultural ladder 
need not become a treadmill.” 

All they need is a decent chance, on good land, and a little 
scientific advice about good farm practices. The blood of the 
early pioneers in their veins will do the rest. 

THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND HELPED TO HELP THEMSELVES 


That’s the story of our rehabilitation-loan through 
which over 300,000 farm families are being helped to help them- 
selves. Not all of them will succeed, of course, but in 2 years 
we have found it necessary to resort to foreclosure in less than 
5 percent of our cases. 

We hope to have at least a hundred thousand graduates in 
another 2 years. As our present borrowers repay their loans, and 
prove that they can make good without any further help from us, 
we are then able to extend this aid to other worthy families. 
And therein lies the real challenge to our county supervisors; they 
are more than mere lenders of money; they have a gigantic job of 
adult education before them, and only as they complete it with one 
family is there time to commence it with another. 

I want to take advantage of this occasion to say this to those of 
you who have borrowed money from us: “Remember, that the 
quicker you make good and prove that you can get along under 
your own steam the quicker we can give the same sort of help we 
gave you to someone else.” 

STARTING ON LAND OWNERSHIP 


When a man like Tom Harvey gets ahead, and repays his loan 
in full, he naturally begins to think about a farm of his own. But 
he is only one out of 2,865,000 tenant farmers in the United States, 
who are farming land they do not own, and the number is in- 
creasing at the rate of 40,000 a year. 

Our tenant population is an unstable population. More than 
one-third of all tenants move on to a new farm every year. They 
have. little incentive to keep up fences, repair houses, plant soil- 
building crops, or check erosion. They have every reason to 
mine the soil for all they can get out of it, without thought of 
the future; they know some other tenant will have the farm next 


year. 

The typical tenant family moves so often that there is little 
chance for it to educate its children properly. Their diet breeds 
pellegra, hookworm, and malaria, and only rarely can such folks 
afford adequate medical care. To many such families, farming is 
merely a set of inherited motions but the motions do not make for 
stability, property ownership, or a decent standard of living. 

The Congress has this situation, and has N 
enough money to make about 2,100 tenant purchase loans this 
fiscal year. Advisory committees in each State have recommended 
certain counties in which to begin our operations. 

Thousands of competent tenants have already submitted their 
applications for loans to our rehabilitation supervisors. In the 
counties selected, a local committee composed of three farmers 
will pass upon the applicants. It will be their job to determine 
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which tenants seem to have the character, the ability, and the 
experience necessary for successful farm ownership. 

There is a great need to expand this program, and the Congress 
has recognized that need by authorizing larger amounts for tenant 
purchase loans in the years ahead. 


BETTER BUSINESS FOR EVERYONE 


Before I finish this visit with you I want to emphasize that we 
have only scratched the surface. There are still 1,700,000 farm 
families in this country whose gross annual income is less than 
$600. In the South the average cash income for all farmers is only 
$183 a year per family. That's about 10 cents a day for each man, 
woman, and child! Tes, there's a long, long road ahead of us, but 
there are dividends along the way. Not only human dividends, but 
cash dividends, for as these people fight their way back to a place of 
security, and get a little extra money to spend, there will be better 
business for everyone. 

Only then can there be larger pay envelopes for those who work 
in our factories as well as greater profits for those who own them. 
And last, but not least, the conquest of rural poverty means a 
decent chance for the children of the coming generation. 


Mr. Speaker, this effort in rural rehabilitation is one of the 
most important things being done in the United States to- 
day. As I said at the outset, America’s best market is her 
home market. 

The rehabilitation of our farm families will, I am confi- 
dent, mean more to American business and mean more to 
American labor in providing a good market for factory 
products than any other thing that can be done. 

In my own State of South Dakota the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is doing an indispensable piece of work. It got 
off to a bad start in the early days of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. Somebody had the idea that the solution to 
the South Dakota problem was to move the families out. 
That did not make a hit with the kind of people we have; 
they wanted to make good. And I personally joined in pro- 
testing that moving program and insisted that our people 
wanted a chance to make good where they were. 

It is true that our farmers had gone into grain farming 
out of all proportion to the rainfall. They knew it. They 


did it, however, from patriotic motives. They plowed up 


sod to raise wheat for the soldiers. The short world pro- 
duction made good grain prices for a time. 

The deflationary policies of 1920 also drove many stock- 
men out of the livestock business. The forced liquidation of 
livestock loans started the breaking of our banks. We went 
through the wringer in 1923 and 1924 and 1925 and 1926. 
Eventually the great midwestern farm market was ruined, 
and the recoil of deflation was felt in the East in 1929. 
Factories could not sell their output, and they closed and 
laborers walked the streets. 

It is not necessary now to recount all the steps taken in 
seeking the road to recovery. There was stumbling and 
Resettlement did its share, but Resettlement clung to the 
idea that the rehabilitation of the American farmer was 
the most important single thing that could be done for na- 
tional recovery. And eventually it was seen that this should 
be done primarily where the farmer was living, where he had 
his home, friends, his contacts, church, school, lodge, and 
other familiar association. 

So the Resettlement Administration eventually became the 
Farm Security Administration. In South Dakota up to De- 
cember 1, 1937, a total of 27,928 rural rehabilitation loans 
had been made and 49 loans to farm cooperatives for a grand 
total of $6,920,725.25. Collections had totaled $2,026,690.25 
up to the same date. These figures are furnished me by Mr. 
Cal A: Ward, regional supervisor. 

Mr. Speaker, that is a splendid record as far as it goes; the 
main trouble is that funds for rehabilitation are inadequate. 
My people have gone not only through the deflationary 
period of the twenties but they have had an unusual run of 
dry years in the thirties. 

We now believe the dry cycle is over. We have feed on 
the prairies. Our farmers and ranchers need restocking. 
They have not the kind of security which can get money at 
the bank. They need more funds of the sort provided in the 
Farm Security Administration’s rehabilitation loans. 

Mr. Perkins’ remarks show the results that are being 
obtained. I sincerely hope that ample funds will be provided 
for the Farm Security Administration. Rehabilitation of our 
farmers is the surest road to national recovery. 
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This Recession—Cause and Cure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 


RADIO See OY HON. PETER J , OF PENNSYL- 


. DEMUTH 
ANIA, ON JANUARY 30, 1938 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my radio address 
over station KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sunday, January 30, 
1938, as follows: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. Much has been said re- 
garding the present recession, depression, or static condition into 
which we have recently spiraled. Many theories and many reasons 
have been advanced as to its cause and cure. 

In December I intended to introduce a joint resolution into 
Congress for the appointment of a joint committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives made up of the chairmen of 
various committees to sit and take testimony in regard to the so- 
called recession. This was to be done with a view of learning its 
cause and cure. The resolution provided that this action should 
be given right-of-way over all other legislation. I learned that the 
President's program while seeking to obtain this information 
through another method included this purpose, and, as you know, 
he has been holding conferences at the White House with that 
end in view. 

There are those who would discourage progress through proper 
legislative action by disseminating propaganda to the effect that 
these matters cannot be legislated upon. They would lead us to 
believe that in this particular function government is a failure. 
These people and those who are beneficiaries of huge monopolies 
are not friends of our democratic form of government. 

Permit me to admonish you that the most dangerous subterfuge 
now being preached by plutocracy in the interest of monopoly is 
the doctrine that the industrial masses have no remedy at the 
hands of the law. 

This doctrine destroys faith in government and gives rise to the 
most dangerous sentiment of revolution. Convince the toiling 
millions in every line of endeavor that, for all these hard times, 
idleness, low wages, and oppression, they have no remedy at the 
hand of the Government they are taxed to maintain, and their 
love of the flag and their hope in the Government is destroyed. 

Once the common people become thoroughly convinced that the 
Government is powerless to protect them against the oppressive 
encroachment of aggregated wealth, unless restrained by force, they 
will grind cities into dust and desolate the country with fire and 
sword. 

The man who teaches working people that the Government can- 
not remedy, by law, the social, industrial, and financial ills from 
which they suffer fosters anarchy. This hopeless doctrine held out 
to the masses on the one hand is equivalent to presenting a dyna- 
mite bomb on the other. 

We have on our statute books laws which that type of money 
changers that Christ drove out of the temple (after he forgave his 
crucifiers, the thief, and erring woman), by manipulation, are con- 
centrating the wealth of this Nation in the hands of a favored few 
10 times more rapidly than the law of “entail” concentrated the 
land of England in the hands of nobility. For the ultimate result 
turn back and read the dusty pages of history and you will find the 
answer. Already the hopelessness of the poor is a menace to the 
public peace, and the general unrest and distrust will continue to 
increase unless the power of the Government to protect the rights 
of the masses against the invasion of organized wealth is acknowl- 
edged and demonstrated by law. 

The great masses of the people (not including J. P. Morgan's 
“leisure class,” which he defines “a family that can afford one 
servant” and “the Nation’s hope to avert revolution and save civili- 
zation”) have been bamboozled and sandbagged by plutocrats until 
they are losing faith in everything but brute force. Already anarchy 
is rife in the great cities and communism is spreading in the coun- 
try like a prairie fire, But the danger still and will remain as long 
as people educated to believe themselves the equal of kings and the 
superiors of princes cannot obtain sufficient food for themselves and 
families. 

Many of the Congressmen and our citizens know that the present 
want in our land of plenty is the result of our capricious private 
monetary system as practiced by the privately owned Federal Re- 
serve banks. The ent has absolutely no stock in the 
Federal Reserve bank; it is owned by private capitalists and run 
for individual profits. The stock of those banks is exempt from 
Federal, State, city, and county taxation, but whose enormous 

rofits go entirely to their private owners. A privately owned 

and monetary system in which such vices as fear and 
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caprice predominate, a system that, figuratively speaking, shows a 
yellow streak up its back every time it is put to test, has no part 
in our land of free and brave red-blooded American citizens. 

It was Meyer A. Rothschild, founder of the international banking 
house of Rothschild, the father of the gold standard, who said: 
“Permit me to issue and control the money of a nation, and I care 
not who make its laws.“ 

To intelligently investigate our monetary and banking system, it 
is absolutely imperative that you understand what money is. The 
liberal definition of money is “a medium of exchange,” which is a 
fact; but it is to some extent misleading, as our greatest mediums 
of exchange are drafts, notes, and bank checks, which are used to 
transact 95 percent of our business, which by no stretch of the 
imagination can be called money. All money is a medium of ex- 
change, but, strictly speaking, nothing is real money except that 
commodity or commodities which the Government designates by 
law and fixes as a definite unit of value. 

After a government has fixed what its money shall be, it then 
issues different forms of credit money, all of which is directly or 
indirectly redeemable in the commodity money to which a fixed 
and stable value has been given. This is done for convenience; 
it facilitates the transaction of business, just as your wheat, cot- 
ton, and other certificates facilitate the buying and selling of 
these commodities, but has no effect on the volume and value of 
the commodity. There are two kinds of credit money. As to the 
material out of which they are made, one is made on paper and 
embraces all forms of government and bank notes issued from time 
to time as are authorized by law; the other is token money. 
Token money is made from some metal that does not enjoy free 
coinage, but is redeemable either directly or indirectly in primary, 
basic, or commodity money, which in this country is only gold. 
With so much paper or metallic credit money in your possession 
there is supposed to be that much redemption money to your 
credit with the Government. It is a check to bearer for com- 
modity money—gold—when presented. We thus see that money 
primarily is a commodity property, a thing of value possessing an 
exchange value with all other property. 

We should also understand that money is a necessity in civiliza- 
tion. You cannot. be a part of civilization without it. Civiliza- 
tion cannot exist without it. To be a part of society money is as 
necessary to you as air and water is to animal life. You can live 
longer without money than you can without air and water, but 
you cannot be a part of civilization; therefore when a government 
permits a small class of men who deal in money for profit to 
dictate its monetary and banking system, it may be expected to 
end in the money dealers owning and controlling practically all 
the money, thereby controlling credit, inflating and deflating the 
price of property, labor, and commodities at will. 

The importance of our monetary system to our democratic form 
of government was recognized by many of our Nation’s great 
leaders, a few of which I will quote. Thomas Jefferson said: “I be- 
lieve that banking institutions are more dangerous to our liberties 
than standing armies. Already they have raised up a monetary 
aristocracy that has set the Government at defiance. The issu- 
ing power should be taken from the banks and restored to the 
Government and the people, to whom it rightfully belongs.” 

Abraham Lincoln said: “Money is the creature of law; its 
creation and original issue should be maintained as an exclusive 
monopoly of the National Government. The needs of all can best 
be served by issuing national currency and credit through the 
operation of a national banking system.” 

Woodrow Wilson said: “The great monopoly in this country is 
the money monopoly. So long as that exists our old variety and 
freedom and individual energy of development are out of the 
question. A great industrial nation is controlled by its system of 
credit. This is the greatest question of all; and to this, statesmen 
must address themselves with an earnest determination to serve 
the long future and the true liberties of men.” 

Many of our business leaders have recognized in the present de- 
pression the failure of our monetary system as the basis of our 

resent business collapse. Henry Ford recently said, Money is 
ust part of society's transportation system for moving goods from 
man to man; it breaks down so often that it is time our financial 
engineers developed a better model.” 

Sir Charles Morgan Webb, technical expert advisor to the British 
Monetary Commission, stated at a recent meeting of Congressmen 
and Senators that since the Government took over the formerly 
privately owned Bank of England a remarkable increase of em- 
ployment and home building has resulted. Concerning the recent 
crisis of the international exchange, he said that England did not 
have one ounce of gold left in their treasury. When I questioned 
him on how they added $1,000,000,000 to their international stabili- 
zation fund, and what was back of the $1,000,000,000 England re- 
cently added to their fund, he answered, Nothing but faith.” 

Many bills have been introduced by Congressmen who, from 
many years of study, have become well informed on monetary 
problems. The bills vary somewhat in scope and method, some 
mild, others broader in scope and purpose. 

Tomorrow the Banking’ and Currency Committee of Congress 
will begin hearings on one of these bills, which will probably be 
followed by hearings on the other bills similar in purpose. . 

I feel confident that the President will come to the conclusi 
that our major problem at this time is monetary. The President’s 
message and statements indicate that he realizes this is the funda- 
mental and basic difficulty underlying this recession. It is hoped 
that this most important and constructive legislation will soon 
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be in such shape as to be ready to be voted upon in the House 
and Senate. 
A copy of this address will be sent to you by writing me at 


Good night. 


Foreign Policy of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 1 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY JAMES MORGAN IN THE BOSTON SUNDAY GLOBE, 
JANUARY 16, 1938 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in view of the discussion raised 
by the distinguished senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Jomnson] yesterday, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an exceptionally interesting, 
exceptionally able, and not partisan article by James Morgan, 
an able newspaper writer, appearing in the Boston Sunday 
Globe of January 16 on the question of Why We Have No 
Foreign Policy. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Way We Have No FOREIGN POLICY—IN a STRANGE DELUSION THAT 
UNCLE Sam Is a SIMPLE SIMON, WHO Is ALWAYS OUTSMARTED IN 
Diptomacy, WE Do Nor Trust Huw To Meer WORLD PROBLEMS, 
AND OUR PEACE Is LEFT aT THE MERCY OF OTHERS 

(By James Morgan) 
Is our Uncle Sam really a Simple Simon in the family of 


nations? That appears to be our own rating of him, and it has 
become a naa us. But how true is it? This 


career diplomat. 

The other and similar expressions of a national inferiority com- 
plex was the big vote piled up for the Ludlow resolution in the 
House last week. That measure has its merits, and we shall come 


to “keep us out of war’ when some foreign nation or nations 
want to maneuver and ballyhoo rich and simple Uncle Sam into it. 


WHY WE HAVE NO FOREIGN POLICY 
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HOW DID WE GET THIS WAY? 


It becomes important to explore the origin of our habit of self- 
depreciation in international intercourse. How did we get that 
way, we who made the term Yankee a world-wide synonym for 
smartness and shrewdness? Shall we hurriedly run an eye over 
the record of our diplomacy? 

First of all, that record was made generally by men as untrained 
in diplomacy as Mr. Cordell Hull and Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy are. 
We have never in all the past sent a career diplomat to 
This still is a new type in our foreign service, developed only 
within 30 years. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, which is not the question before us 
here, our envoys to England and to the other principal capitals 
have been, as a rule, men with no more technical and special 
preparation than the latest selection for the London post. I do 
not mean to justify this system or lack of m when I note, 
merely in passing, that where 10 European diplomats in Washing- 
ton, including three British envoys, have got in trouble and been 
recalled, I cannot at the moment recollect any American envoy 
who has incurred that penalty. 

NO DIPLOMATIC “NITWIT” 


Granted that we have picked our diplomats out of the crowd 
in the happy-go-lucky American way that we pick Presidents, 
Governors, mayors, how does the account stand on the ledger of 
our diplomacy? It is not all credit. Neither is it all debt. 

We did amazingly well, even in our infancy before we were a 
real nation, when we obtained an alliance with France, the greatest 
power on the European Continent. That made possible the cul- 
minating victory of the revolution at Yorktown. When we no 
longer needed it and it had become an embarrassment to us no 
cold-blooded foreign office of the cynical Old World could have 
been smarter than we were in wriggling out of that alliance. Nor 
could anyone meanwhile have been slyer than our envoys at Paris 
were in making a separate peace with England behind the back 
of our French A 

The assumption that we are the diplomatic “nitwit” in the 
family of nations surely cannot rest on our having enlarged our 
domain on this continent nearly one-half by peaceable negotia- 
tions, which brought us in all 1,800,000 square miles at bargain 
prices totaling less than $50,000,000. Those purchases added an 
area greater than that of the combined areas of 24 of the 25 
nations of Europe, all of them except Russia. 


VICTORIES IN DIPLOMACY 


Without drawing a sword we edged out three renowned Euro- 
pean empires—France, Spain, and Russia—whose possessions on 
this continent were very much in our way when we started. 
With the remaining Old World neighbor, Great Britain, we nego- 
tiated to our entire satisfaction many serious boundary disputes 
all the way from Maine to the State of W Finally we 
induced her to make the Rush-Bagot peace pact for the Great 
Lakes and enter upon a course which ultimately left her boundary 
to our pono and good faith, unguarded by a fleet or a fort, a sailor 
or a soldier. 

While we were expanding into a continental nation, mostly by 
negotiation with European diplomats, we warned Europe off this 
whole hemisphere with the Monroe Doctrine. That was and is a 
large order, the largest indeed on the map of dip , and we 
have contrived to maintain it by diplomatic methods without 


in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which restored a free 
in the building of the Panama Canal. 

Other credits upon which the eye lights as it runs over the 

ledger of American diplomacy are our catching the artful Talley- 

in his own trap, when we and smashed the black- 

of the French Directory; our obtaining more favorable terms 

than the European 


such a question of honor, to arbitrate the Alabama claims. Under 
the Geneva award of that arbitration Great Britain paid us $15,- 
500,000 for damages inflicted upon our commerce by Confederate 
cruisers launched from British shipyards in violation of the rules 
of neutrality. 

Since our more recent negotiation for the settlement of the war 
debt Great Britain never has ceased to find fault with her nego- 
tiators, although we thought we gave them liberal terms. 
debtors have reneged the agreements they made with us, excepting 
Finland. 

HOW WE GOT THIS WAY 

Now for the debit side of the ledger. This has grown in the 
national consciousness since our disappointment in the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris. That has been followed by disappointments in 
the Washington and Geneva Arms Conferences, the London Eco- 
nomic Conference, and the recent Brussels Conference, until the 
national gorge rises at the mention of the word conference. Will 
Rogers expressed, as always, the popular feeling when he said that 
we win every war but lose every conference. 

Right here we may isolate our international inferiority complex 
and see to what extent it is justifiable. The fault really is less in 
ourselves than in our stars. We are caught in what is, in sober 

a great tragedy. For the first time in the richest 
and potentially the most powerful nation is in the world but 
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not of it, separated as it is by oceans from Europe and Asia. 
Behind those great moats we are removed from the clash of em- 
pires, in whose quarrels and conferences we can have no other 
interest than to see that they do not start a conflagration from 
which we cannot escape. 

When we step on the scales, as we did in 1917-18, we tip them. 
When we step off and come home again, as we did in 1919, they are 
thrown out of balance. Witness the struggles of France through 
two decades to maintain without our aid the European primacy 
we aided to give her with the winning of the war. 

THE MAJOR PROBLEM 

The United States has done very well—no nation has done bet- 
ter—in looking out for its own immediate interests whenever they 
have been at stake on the green cloth of the diplomatic table. 
It has lost when it has sat into games where it had no special, 
selfish interest and the only prize it wanted was the peace of 
the world. 

On such occasions we have had no secret treaties to slip under 
the table from player to player. At that stage of the game we 
have been reduced to the role of an innocent bystander, wearing 
an air of “grande candeur,” as Clemenceau said of Wilson at 
Paris. That is a term of derision at the French Foreign Office on 
the Quai D’Orsay, where it is the equivalent of “a big simpleton.” 

No formula has yet been discovered for America’s cooperation 
in the prevention of war without her being drawn into a game 
where the cards are stacked in a way to increase the danger of 
war. The search for that formula, if such there be, is the major 
problem in the development of a foreign policy that will not leave 
our own peace at the mercy of others. It is a problem that cannot 
be solved so long as we remain under the strange delusion that 
Uncle Sam is a Simple Simon. 


Merchant Marine and Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 1 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH, ON 
JANUARY 31, 1938 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix cf the Recorp a calm, 
sensible, iluminating, and convincing statement by the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas!] over the National 
Broadcasting Co. network from Washington, D. C., on 
Monday night, January 31. The address was delivered on 
the Washington Star radio forum program. The subject 
was The Merchant Marine and Labor. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


A labor bill which has to do with labor on the high seas has at 
least. one phase that is simpler than a labor bill which has to do 
with labor on land and that is its constitutional phase. There is 
no question but that the Congress of the United States has the 
power to regulate Iabor on our merchant ships. There is no con- 
stitutional question about Congress’ right to prescribe the labor 
conditions which shall apply for those working on our merchant 
fleet. The general objectives, though, to be attained for labor by 
legislation in this present bill amending the Merchant Marine Act 
are the same as all other labor legislation, in that the aim is to 
advance the condition of the worker and give him better working 
hours and pay. 

In all labor and industrial disputes there is a public interest, 
but that interest must be tempered by good judgment, because 
labor does not like to be fathered any more than industry enjoys 
being mothered. But when we consider our merchant fleet, the 
public. interest stands out as more important than in the ordinary 
industrial and labor disputes because of the Government's direct 
interest through subsidy. 

At the hearings which are now being held jointly by the Com- 
merce and the Education and Labor Committees on this bill there 
has been some mention by many witnesses of the threat of a de- 
velopment of communism. If there is to be concern over com- 
munism’s growth, labor is as vitally concerned as industry or gov- 
ernment and will fight it as hard or harder. Fascist or com- 
munistic dictatorships forbid the very principles upon which labor 
unionism is based—the right to organize and the right to strike. 
Labor must know that if it turns communistic in sentiment, or 
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if it uses the communistic or the Fascist technique, it ultimately 
destroys itself. 

Labor conditions on the sea, both from custom and from long- 
established rules and law, have been harsher upon the men who 
work than probably labor conditions in any other field because of 
the theory of necessary discipline. A worker on the sea, then, is 
not only a laborer in the ordinary sense, but he is a contributor to 
the safety of the boat, the property, and the lives of passengers 
and crew. Discipline of the strictest type is a fundamental essen- 
tial, and a well-trained, well-disciplined, and a harmonious ship is 
the best guaranty for safety at sea. 

Thus the man who goes to sea as a laborer must sacrifice cer- 
tain comforts which he might have if he remained on land, and 
must also throw himself into his task to the extent of, if need 
be, willingly offering his life for others. That characteristic is 
strictly in line with his duty and not in any sense an extraordinary 
task that might be placed upon him. 

Thus there is a dignity to a sailor's job. Thus, too, there has 
been an ability on the part of the masters and owners of ships to 
take advantage of these conditions and use that advantage to the 
disadvantage of the sailor at times. 

Labor in the history of the world has never had an even break. 
Labor on the sea in the history of the world has never even ap- 
proached an even break. Therefore, if labor standards on the sea 
can be bettered, labor the world over will be improved. 

The sea, of course, has always had a heroic appeal. There is the 
adventurous element which has made the sea attractive to the 
romantic at all time and caused it to be the theme of poets and 
writers. But on our modern ships, with crews running up into 
the several hundred, or on our fast freight lines built to carry a 
single product, as, for example, a tanker, the romance has been 
reduced to the minimum and the drudgery has been increased to 
the maximum. 

These conditions, though, are of necessity a passing phase in 
maritime labor experiences. Boats can never be absolutely safe, 
risk must always be taken, devotion to duty in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances will always be a characteristic; and the heroics con- 
nected with those shown on our giant ocean liners when they are 
in distress are the heroics of the man who has to stick to his 
task knowing all the while that the chances for his survival are 
tremendously against him. 

To one who is interested in labor development and who has 
been a student of the growth and evolution of labor law, the 
present Merchant Marine Act as it affects labor gives tremendous 
encouragement and marks a great advance for the worker in the 
history of the world, and especially in the history of our own 
country. If the act as it is now before us should become law in 
every particular, even in those few particulars that the labor rep- 
resentatives who have testified before our committees have empha- 
sized, the bill marks a tremendous advance for the sailor at sea 
and for his rights and his privileges. Thus no one could honestly 
speak of the present act in disparaging terms. We can, though, 
point out some things which labor in its present condition of 
growth and organization would prefer to see otherwise. 

Let me emphasize what I said before about the comparatively 
progressive advance which the bill offers. The bill is an all-em- 
bracing one where labor has a central thought, where training of 
the laborer is given consideration, wherein the subsidies that are 
offered as directed as much to the advantage of the sailor em- 
ployee as to the owner employers. It has at last been recognized 
that if we are to have a worth-while merchant marine, we must 
have one which not only offers a subsidy so that men might sail 
ships but which thinks also in terms of developing the personnel 
to man them. 

How the training will be provided has not yet been decided. 
There are three suggestions that have been offered. First, that 
the merchant marine be considered primarily as an auxiliary to 
our defensive fleet and that, therefore, the Navy should train the 
personnel. Second, that probably, instead of having the training 
done under the strict military ideas incident to our defensive fleet, 
it would be better to have it done by our Coast Guard, since the 
Coast Guard must be trained not only in seamanship but also in 
the ideals of the sea, and its members trained to give their lives 
willingly in line of duty in ordinary lifesaving rather than in 
out-and-out defense of their country. We are learning from the 
hearings that the people of our country think tremendously well of 
our Coast Guard, of its ability, of its morale, of its fine ideals, and 
of the successes it has attained. : 

Then, it is suggested that as the aim of the merchant fleet is 
primarily commercial, it would be better to set up a strictly com- 
mercial naval training school directed by our Department of Com- 
merce. It goes without saying that there are, of course, practical 
sailors who feel that the only training that is ultimately worth 
while is the actual training in the service, and that the best train- 
ing comes from the serving of apprenticeships on board ocean- 
going craft. 

Then, too, there is that reaction which is always found among 
organized labor and organized professional classes. That is that 
there are too many of their class in the country and that training 
would probably produce a surplus of workers or professional men, 
and that that would cause a reduction in the standard of workman- 
ship and the income of the particular class. Competition for posi- 
tions, it is thought, would be so keen because of the many workers 
and the comparatively little work that owners would take advan- 
tage of the situation and drive pay down, hours up, and make more 
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exacting demands. Professional men, quite as much as labor, resort 
to this type of argument. Doctors feel that there are too many 
doctors, lawyers that there are too many lawyers, and architects 
that there are too many architects. Therefore we must not criticize 
labor. This fear is a natural one. 

The worker has been forced to because single-handed he 


throughout the United States in all industry the seamen are 
moving forward to stronger and more effective organization. 

In the immediate present, organization of workers at sea is 
taking on all of the aspects of the organization of workers on 
land. Rival unions with rivaling objectives are, as everyone who 
reads the papers knows, part of the labor history of today. 

It is pointed out by many of the owners of the ships that many 
of the ills which the worker complains of are incident to the old 
boats which constitute the most of the American merchant marine. 
Many of the boats built in wartime failed to provide proper quar- 
ters for the crew, and this condition, it is claimed, is a passing 
one and much of the testimony that is being offered by labor 
leaders in justification of their strikes and their continuing agita- 
tions, it is claimed, will pass with the building of better ships. 

All of this I have offered merely as a historical statement inci- 
dent to the hearings. It would be improper for me to speak defi- 
nitely about the bill as it will be presented to the Senate by the 
committee if it is reported out, because to date the bill as such has 
been given no consideration in the committee. So far there have 
been merely hearings conducted jointly by the Committee on 
Commerce and the Committee on Education and Labor, it having 
been realized that the labor features of this bill were quite as 
important as the commercial features. This action on the part of 
Senate committee chairmen is in recognition of the tremendous 
strides which labor legislation has taken in the past few years. 

Some hearings have been held in what the Senate calls executive 
sessions. Those sessions have been reported in the press as being 
secret. An executive session is hardly a secret session, as persons 
other than the Senate committee members come and go and as 
the record of the proceedings is in general available. The executive 
sessions came not as a result primarily of the action of the Sen- 
ators who conducted them but as a result of the requests of those 
who wished to testify. Such sessions are always fruitful in ob- 
taining the ideas of persons who are backward in projecting them- 
selves, for some reason or other, into the public picture, but no 
one surely in this day and age could possibly assume that anyone’s 
rights would be jeopardized or that anyone’s position would be 
imposed upon. The very differences of opinion expressed by the 
Senators in the committee, the differences in aims which the 
various Senators represent, take care of and guarantee that there 
will be no loss of right, and that the door to further consideration 
will not be closed. 

My interest in the bill, as chairman of the Education and Labor 
Committee, can, of course, be assumed easily by everyone. The 
labor program of the present administration has been definite, 
forward looking, and constructively and progressively evolutionary. 

The splendid definitions about what constitute fair labor prac- 
tices as laid down in the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
have now become fundamental in American labor economy. The 
Supreme Court has placed its approval upon these definitions. 
Collective has become part of our fundamental labor 
law. The right to organize is inherent in the laborer’s job. The 
right for the laborer to be represented in negotiations by represent- 
atives of his own choosing is now part of our labor fundamental 
law. In working out labor policy for our merchant marine, that 

licy will rest, then, upon ee great progressive fundamentals. 

us, it is seen that in the ent of this present law, the 
Congress of the United States has an opportunity to advance the 
cause of the laborer, and, I am sure, that opportunity will be 
embraced. 

A national economic system based upon the promotion of the 
welfare of the worker is quite as logical as any other system yet 
conceived, and in the long run it will be found vitally the most 
stable. The stability of industry which rests upon a growing pur- 
chasing power and the elevation of the standard of living is the 
most helpful refiection of our modern political thinking, but it is 
different from the type of economics which runs through the 


the mind of the average man has so long thought in terms of 
extending benefits from the top, instead of benefits to 
the bottom of our industrial structure that it is actually interest- 
ing at this time to see the reactions of people toward the various 
modern suggestions. 

Take, for example, this simple illustration. There has been but 
one single question asked so far in the hearings that I have at- 
tended about the cost of this program. I have noted for years 
that at the time the Navy bill is before Congress, or at a time 
that a ship-subsidy bill is before Congress, we have a complete 
relief from the eternal dunning in our ears about the balancing 
of the Budget. The press of our country has never yet seen the 
necessity of balancing the Budget when there has been a naval 
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program before us. The subject is not mentioned in or out of 
Congress. If a farm-relief measure is before us which may call 
for an expenditure in excess of the estimated receipts, we are 
told that we must provide the tax before the bill can be accept- 
able. But if an extra half billion is asked for the Navy, we can 
pass that bill without even mentioning the taxes. This we all 
know is one of our national habits, therefore it does not even 
have to be F 

The saddest of all sad reflections upon the Government of the 
United States and its leaders in 1938 is the fact that in the projected 
Budget that is now before the Congress are the suggestions for 
enlarging expenditures for wealth-destroying activities, but reduced 
expenditures for wealth-increasing agencies. The wealth-increas- 
ing expenditures go almost entirely to the benefit of men, women, 
and children. Most of the money for the wealth-destroying activi- 
ties is spent for the benefit of already privileged classes and groups. 
I repeat, that has been and that still is a national characteristic, 
so I shall not attempt even to explain it. It is part of our Ameri- 
cana. I cannot refrain, though, from mentioning the fact that the 
only question yet asked about the cost of this program has been 
one relating to the cost of training men for the service. This is 
strictly consistent with our spending habits. To spend as much as 
$1,000 a year to train a boy for a life’s occupation in our merchant 
marine seems extremely expensive, but an expenditure of $175,000,- 
000 as a subsidy to a merchant-shipping program is accepted with- 
out consideration. We have always been and probably always will 
be penny-wise and pound-foolish. But as there is much personal 
satisfaction in such a policy, there probably is also a great national 
satisfaction in it. Therefore its persistence. 

Thus, you see, our thinking about governmental expenditures is 
controlled by habits of thought. Can we not begin to build our 
national economy upon the welfare of men, women, and children 
instead of upon the welfare of corporations, profits, and dividends? 
Oh, I know I shall be told that I do not understand that divi- 
dends go to people and that profits make more work. I under- 
stand these things. I understand all such arguments, but let me 
ask, if they are justified on the score of helping men, women, and 
children indirectly, then any act which has for its purpose the 
upbuilding of the economic life of men, women, and children 
directly can be justified both by the same logic and in the same 
economic theory. A direct benefit is quite as consistent as an 
indirect one. 

I have considered this question tonight more in the nature 
of attempting to point out the fact that America has a changed 
attitude toward labor, that many of the struggles which the seamen 
of the past have fought for have been gained, and they are actu- 
ally facing a world of new possibilities. I would not leave you 
with the thought that I am satisfied with the gains accomplished 
because that would not be true either to my nature or to my 
fundamental economic and political concept. No; labor must go 
forward in the establishment of more rights and better living for 
the workmen, organization in order that there may be 
better discipline. 

We have heard much testimony about the lack of discipline 
on board our ships. We have been given evidence to show that 
discipline has broken down. But a lack of discipline will never 
be remedied in this day and age unless it is remedied in the 
light of actual justice. Self-discipline is the highest of all dis- 
ciplines. When our labor becomes self-disciplined, we shall find 
that the labor leaders will assume their responsibility with all 
the consideration for the benefit of the men and their condition, 
and a harmonious relationship between the men, their ship 
masters, and the owners. Discipline is not a matter of brute 
force. The right to command is just as highly respected when the 
order is “let’s go” as it is when the order is “you go.” 

There is not a man on board our ships who does not under- 
stand the necessity of discipline. No one can openly defend such a 
breach. If there is no discipline on board ship, such a ship is not 
safe. No one can or will deny that. Some may attempt to defend 
or explain many irregularities. I will not. That which is bad must 
go. That which may result in the loss of life or property must 
be overcome. If we are to have a real merchant marine we must 
have one in which we can take pride. Men sense these facts quite 
as much as officers and owners. Any law which we pass must 
advance the standards of all—owners, officers, and crew. 

It is interesting to note that in the new contracts being signed 
by the union representatives and the operators that many of the 
provisions of the present suggested law are being written into 
those contracts. Labor now has the attitude that it would rather 
make the rules itself with its employers than have such rules 
written into the law. Sea labor is conscious of a new-found 
strength and it hesitates to see that strength pass entirely over to 
Government, although it recognizes the public interest. Owners, 
too, are uncertain, both as to the ultimate effects of this new- 
found strength and of too bold a stand to be taken by Govern- 
ment. If the newly signed contracts with the unions prove suc- 
cessful, much of the present uncertainty will pass. 

Our merchant marine has had, and must face, other troubles be- 
sides those of adjusting labor difficulties. A cure of one ill will not 
cure all. Each, though, will contribute toward the cure of others. 
As a result of these hearings labor has learned that it must lend an 
aid to the advancement of our merchant marine or there will be no 
American sea labor. Mutual adjustment must be the key to suc- 
cess. There is a disposition on the part of Government, the owners, 
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the masters, and the men to work to this end, and that is a happy 


Now for a personal reaction, and personal reactions are always 
valuable if they are objectively expressed. I have sat and watched 
as testimony has been given by the labor leaders, by those who 
have represented the shipowners, by those who represent our Gov- 
ernment, and by the experts who have been called in to tell us 
about our bill. There is no antagonism among these men wher- 
ever there is honest recognition of the need for certain funda- 
mental reforms. It is one of the most heartening things that I 
have seen since I came to W: to find men of differing 
economic outlook actually all agreeing that the primary factors 
in a successfully operated merchant marine are the happiness and 
the welfare of the workers. 

The better the job the more worthy the worker must be and 
the keener among workers will be the competition for that job. 
The better the job the better the training essential for meeting 
the requirements of the job. The better the man who takes the 
job the easier will be the discipline. If safety at sea depends upon 
a well-trained, a well-disciplined, and a harmonious staff, the 
higher the labor standards are on the sea the more successful will 
5 marine become and the prouder America will be 
of it. 

The morale of the officers and men must be raised. The esprit 
de corps is not dead, but it must be vitalized. New spirit, new 
energy, and new determination will accomplish wonders. I do not 
believe that the ships, the officers, and the men of the American 
merchant fleet are beaten. That is not our way. And the future 
will so prove. 

I thank you. 
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HON. FRED J. DOUGLAS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1938 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, with respect to the unem- 
ployment census recently conducted by John D. Biggers, a 
report of which has been transmitted to the President and 
to this House, I desire to call attention to, and place in the 
RecorpD, a situation in my district of somewhat peculiar and 
significant importance. 

It will be recalled that when the Federal census of 1930 
was about to be taken under the directorship of Mr. W. E. 
Stuart, this country was already suffering from what has 
turned out to be the greatest depression in all history. The 
period for this census was set for the month of April 1930. 
It was planned to have the most complete and thorough 
enumeration of our people ever attempted. Included in the 
plans for this work was an industrial census for gathering 
of business and farm statistics of the utmost importance, 

Elaborate plans had been made for this work under the 
able leadership of Mr. Stuart. Shortly before the actual 
work in the field was to start unemployment had become 
acute throughout the country following the 1929 debacle. 
Suggestions, and even requests, had come from all parts of 
the Nation that, while the population and industrial census 
was being taken, it would be useful to acquire information 
on the unemployment situation. This was therefore added 
to the general census plan. s 

A long time elapsed, however, before the figures for un- 
employment were announced. When the figures were finally 
published there was great surprise expressed and much doubt 
cast upon their correctness. It was felt that unemployment 
was much higher than the census disclosed. 

I recall that in my own city of Utica, in the Thirty-third 
Congressional District, chamber of commerce and other offi- 
cials were pleased over the fact that the unemployed in that 
city numbered only 3,325, or about 3.28 percent of the total 
population. The number of gainful workers in the city 
had been computed at 43,703. On the other hand, there was 
much doubt expressed as to the correctness of the figure for 
Utica by labor leaders and others who claimed to be in a 
position to know the exact situation. 
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In 1934, however, an opportunity was furnished to procure 
a complete and reliable census of the unemployed for the 
city of Utica. The Civil Works Administration, through its 
local branch, was seeking projects that would furnish work 
to those of the unemployed who were termed “white collar” 
workers. The local officers of the C. W. A. requested J. Phil 
Bannigan, of Utica, to outline a plan for conducting a local 
census, not alone to provide work for these “white collar” 
people but also to furnish correct information concerning the 
unemployed and other important statistical information. 

Mr. Bannigan had served as supervisor of the Federal cen- 
sus of 1930 for the counties of Hamilton, Herkimer, and 
Oneida. He has the reputation of being a most competent 
statistician and has a thorough knowledge of this sort of 
work. He presented to the local C. W. A. a complete plan, 
including district maps, forms, sample questionnaires, report 
cards, and general instructions for enumerators—all this as 
a matter of civic duty and without compensation. 

It may be remarked in passing that this census was in 
many respects even more comprehensive than the general 
census of 1930. A wide latitude was permitted in the gather- 
ing of the statistics and more time was given to the enu- 
merators for the work. The Federal Census permitted 
information to be procured only from the persons enu- 
merated, or from someone in the immediate family. This 
C. W. A. census allowed enumerators to procure information 
from other sources, provided always that the information 
was reliable and accurate. The Utica census paid particular 
attention to the unemployment situation. 

The unemployment figures for Utica, as of April 1934, 
were: Males, 5,952; females, 2,400; a total of 8,352. This 
was 8 percent of the total population, or 19.2 percent of all 
the gainful workers in the city. In the Federal Census 
of 1930, it was shown that the number of gainful workers 
in the city was 43,703. The local C. W. A. Census disclosed 
that the number of gainful workers in 1934 was 43,507, a 
figure very close to the total developed in the Federal Census, 
this proving, perhaps, the accuracy of both efforts in this 
particular item. 

The number of what is termed “emergency workers”— 
those engaged in relief work, C. C. C., C. W. A., N. Y. A., 
and other similar agencies not allied to ordinary industrial 
or business pursuits, as shown in the 1934 local census and 
in the census just completed by Mr. Biggers—is interesting 
for comparative purposes. In 1934 there were 2,284 Uticans 
engaged in these so-called emergency occupations—1,969 
men and 315 women. Mr. Biggers’ figures show that, as of 
November 1937, there were 1,762 men and 260 women so 
employed, a total of 2,022. 

Now we come to the unemployment figures, as developed 
by the Utica C. W. A. census of 1934 and the unemployment 
census ordered last year and placed under the direction of 
the President, who selected Mr. Biggers to supervise this 
gigantic task. Lou will recall the bitter controversy that 
raged in Congress over the method of taking this unemploy- 
ment census. It was felt by many that the voluntary regis- 
tration plan proposed by the President could not and would 
not provide an accurate picture of the situation. It was 
freely stated that the expenditure of $5,000,000 for this pur- 
pose in such manner would be money wasted and serve no 
useful purpose. The President, however, insisted upon his 
method or nothing, and Congress grudgingly assented to the 
President’s will, as it has so unfortunately done in many 
instances of even greater importance, which resulted in 
gigantic loss to the overburdened taxpayers of the United 
States. 

I have reason to believe that this work as handled by Mr. 
Biggers was as well done as possible under the circumstances. 
Mr. Biggers has the reputation of being an excellent execu- 
tive and keen businessman. But evidently he himself knew 
that the plan as insisted upon by the President would be 
abortive and that a voluntary registration of the unemployed 
would prove a distinct failure. The proof of this is that he 
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devised a checking plan to the voluntary registration, oper- 
ated coincidently with the voluntary registration. 

To provide this check he selected 1,864 areas scattered over 
the country, approximately in proportion to population, in 
which residents of whole communities were personally polled 
as to their employment status. According to a preliminary 
analysis for 1,455 of these areas, recently published, the 
voluntary registration was only 72 percent of the number 
reported in the area test census as totally unemployed, 
including emergency workers. Mr. Biggers stated in his 
announcement of these figures that he believed it was fair to 
assume that the figures for all communities may be regarded 
as 28 percent below the true figures. 

Considering the admission of Mr. Biggers that this $5,000,- 
000 endeavor of the President was 28 percent wrong, and 
therefore entirely useless, what may be said concerning the 
immense number of other costly experiments this adminis- 
tration has been responsible for during the past 5 years? 
And when will come an end to these ridiculous propositions 
which involve a wanton waste of the people’s money. 

In this particular instance it cannot be contended that this 
$5,000,000 useless project even provided work for the many 
hundreds of thousands still out of employment. Absolutely 
nothing gained by this effort, no useful purpose served. 

The figures of Mr. Biggers are admittedly 28 percent 
wrong. In addition it is well known that about the time the 
costly project was undertaken, the new Roosevelt depression, 
or what the President calls a “slight recession,” was well 
under way. Even the figures procured, with the 28-percent 
discrepancy added, were far from correct. For we all know, 
from bitter knowledge in our own respective districts, that 
this Roosevelt depression has added hundreds of thousands 
to the unemployment roll. I know of this in my own district, 
and other Representatives have told me, with almost terror 
in their yoices, of what is happening in their own districts. 

But to get down to concrete, dispassionate discussion of 
unemployment conditions, even before the present recession 
or depression, or whatever you want to call it, had gotten 
under way. As before stated, the C. W. A. census for Utica, 
Oneida County, N. Y., showed that in 1934 there were 8,352 
unemployed there. I say again that I believe this repre- 
sented the actual condition. The President has said re- 
peatedly prior to last fall that the big depression was over, 
that we were out of the woods, that he had accomplished the 
astounding miracle, that it had come about because he and 
the New Deal had planned it that way. But were we out of 
the depression? 

The city of Utica is a fair cross section of this great 
country. We suffer from the same ills, we are benefited by 
the same medicines, we respond to the same impulses as do 
other sections of the Nation. What was our situation with 
respect to employment at a time when the President said 
we were out of the woods—that we had reached the promised 
land of prosperity once more, and this happened because 
he “planned it that way’? 

Let Mr. Biggers give the facts. He reports that in No- 
vember 1937 Utica had 6,158 gainful workers without em- 
ployment. Gainful workers“ means persons able to work, 
wanting to work, in fact clamoring for honest employment 
of any kind. So, if we take Mr. Biggers figure of 6,158 and 
add to it the 28 percent fallacy he admits, we find that as 
of November 1937 Utica had an unemployment roster of 
8,558, of whom 5,601 were men and 2,947 were women. 
Compare this with the figure of the C. W. A. census taken 
in 1934, when the depression was supposed to be at its 
worst. According to that carefully conducted census, in 
April 1934 there were 8,352 persons unemployed in Utica, or 
206 more than were unemployed at the height of the de- 
pression. Does that indicate there were better times in 
1937 than in 1934? 

If Utica is a fairly average city in this country, and I 
believe it is, how does the fact that there is more unemploy- 
ment there now than when the conditions were at their 
worst? 
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In addition to this astounding fact, we all know that about 
the time the 1937 count was undertaken, the new Roose- 
velt depression was getting in its hardest licks, Men and 
women were being laid off by thousands in practically every 
section of the land. We know in central New York and the 
knowledge is bitter. The bitterness springs from the fact 
that the President was at that very time boasting that he 
had the depression floored and that he had done it himself. 
What effrontery! 

I believe that if a careful enumeration could be had 
today this city of 100,000 I am telling you about would 
show unemployment well over 10,000. Do you call that 
“licking the depression”? I believe also that if some of my 
brother Representatives could find a proper measure, as 
we had through the C. W. A. census up in Utica, to use 
on Mr. Biggers’ figures, plus the 28 percent discrepancy, 
they will learn, as I have proved to you in the figures I 
kave quoted, that conditions in their districts are actually 
worse right now than when the big depression was at its 
worst. i 


Applesauce or Real Farm Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1938 


LETTER FROM HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE, OF OHIO, TO HARRY O. 
SMITHERS, OF PERRYSBURG, OHIO, ON THE FARM PROB- 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I wish to include a letter I have 
written to one of my constituents concerning the farm 
problem. 

The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 29, 1938. 
Mr. Harry C. SMITHERS, 
Perrysburg, Ohio. 

My Dear Harry: The farm problem is certainly a tough one, 
We all know that first one thing has been tried and then another, 
without yet discovering the proper solution. As a result, if any of 
us have any ideas about it that are wrong, we at least will not be 
the only ones who are wrong on the same subject. I have thought 
a good deal about it and have developed some ideas which sound 
right to me, but some of which I might want to change my mind 
about as further study develops. 

In the first place, I think the farmer has to bear too large a 
share of the tax burden. His land cannot be hidden—it is out in 
the open where the tax collector can't miss it. Most of his money 
goes into the purchase of the things he needs for his family and 
farm. Consequently I believe that the present era of spending 
results in a tax burden that is one of the worst penalties that can 
possibly be imposed upon the farmer. Expressing it the other way 
around, tax relief would be one of the best and most fundamental 
forms of assistance that could be given to the farmer. 

I think there is real wisdom in what you say about the necessity 
of the farmers working together and going as far as they possibly 
can in the solution of the farm problem by farm folks, with as little 
Government supervision as is absolutely necessary, 

Frankly the bill recently adopted by the House and now awaiting 
completion of the conference action does not meet the real needs 
of farm legislation as I see them. That measure is filled with the 
strongest kind of compulsion, and Senator Vic DonaHeEy hit the 
nail on the head when he said it was so involved and complicated 
that a dozen Philadelphia lawyers couldn’t tell what it was all 
about, The bill was an administration measure. The administra- 
tion has a 4-to-1 majority in the House. Nevertheless over 110 of 
the majority group voted for recommittal. The glaring weakness 
of the measure was clearly shown by the fact that despite the 
huge majority it would not have been adopted by this 4-to-1 House 
if there had been a shift of only 5 votes. 

I do not object to the ever-normal granary plan if it is on a 
voluntary basis rather than compulsory. I think one of the best 
things that could be done for our American farmers would be to 
shut out the flood of farm products from abroad. I could give 
you many figures on this point, but the idea is demonstrated 
when I tell you that $868,000,000 worth of agricultural products 
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‘were permitted to enter this country from abroad during the last 
fiscal year, in direct competition with the products grown by 
our own farmers. 

Furthermore, I fail to see the common sense in cutting down 

in this country when at one and the same time the bars 
are let down to an ever-incr flood of the same products 
from foreign farms; likewise, when millions of dollars are being 
spent by our own Government to bring new lands into production. 

Under this new bill, a farmer in the commercial corn area could 

not sell corn above his quota or feed it to his livestock. If he 
did, he would be subject to penalty and might land in jail, while 
on the other hand, the farmer living outside the area can raise 
as much as he is able, feed as much as he wants, and he is in no 
way subject to penalty. That doesn’t sound good to me. The 
sharp differences of opinion about the new farm legislation come 
from features like this and the other points I have mentioned 
here. 
Government assistance on the basis of the exportable-surplus 
plan sounds to me like one of the most logical approaches to the 
farm problem that I have encountered. In addition to this tax 
relief and preservation of the American market for the American 
farmer, I would also include a program of plenty, rather than 
scarcity, continuance of soil conservation, sound lending policy 
upon the agricultural commodities stored voluntarily, adjustment 
ot freight rates, new uses and new markets for farm products, 
continuation of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
avoidance of compulsory control of the American farmer, and some 
move to safeguard the farmer against the ever-increasing cost of 
farm machinery and other things he has to buy. 

I am glad. Harry, to have an op ty to discuss these ideas 
with you, even at long range, and in this letter I am merely think- 
ing out loud with you. I hope this responds to the thoughts you 
had in mind. 

Within the last couple of weeks, I have secured a list of the 
products upon which negotiations will be considered in connection 
with the Great Britain trade treaty. To date there has not been 
an opportunity to examine the list carefully, but I hope to do it 
soon, There has been some mention in the newspapers that this 
particular treaty might be more favorable to farm products. I 
certainly hope that is true, but if it works out that way, it will 
be the first time anything of the kind has happened under the 
present trade-treaty policy. 

Another picture of what has happened so far under that fan- 
tastic policy is shown by the fact that this country opened the 
gates to 494,945 foreign cattle during 1937, as compared with 65,000 
head in 1933; along with $40,000,000 worth of fresh and canned 
beef, pork, poultry, veal, and mutton during 1937; $15,798,000 
worth of dairy products, and 86,000,000 bushels of corn. In 1933 
the United States imported 8,000 pounds of live hogs. Under the 
reciprocal trade treaty policy, about 22,000,000 pounds came into 
the United States from foreign farmers in 1937. The same thing 
has been true of wheat and various other farm products. You 
can see what that does to the American farmer. 

These facts are bound to give terrific support to the merit of my 
contention that the American market must be preserved for the 
American farmer. 

You have no idea how much it means to me to know that our 
work is meeting with your approval. Your kind expressions rep- 
resent the finest kind of reward in the world. Many thanks to you, 
and you may be sure there will be no let-up in our efforts to 
continue your confidence and friendship. 

Sincerely yours, 
DUDLEY. 


Program of the National Youth Administration in 
the State of Virginia 
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LETTER FROM DR. WALTER S. NEWMAN GIVING A RÉSUMÉ 
OF THE VIRGINIA PROGRAM 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, one of the finest projects 
in the recovery program has been the work of the National 
Youth Administration. In Virginia we have been particu- 
larly fortunate in having the program go forward under the 
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able and effective leadership of Dr. WalterS.Newman. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I attach a letter from Dr. Newman 
giving a résumé of the Virginia program: 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION, 
Richmond, Va., January 26, 1938. 
Hon. CLIFTON A. Wooprum, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Curr: For some time I have felt that we in the N. Y. A. 
in Virginia should give an accounting of our stewardship to you, 
Virginia's Members of Congress, who were to a great extent re- 
sponsible for this type of program, which has, in our estimation, 
been of great value to the youths in Virginia, We do not want to 
burden you with too many details, but I would like to call a few 
matters affecting your district to your attention. 

As you know, there are three phases of the program of the 
National Youth Administration, namely, the work projects that 
are designed to offer employment on a part-time basis to needy 
youth, who need not only the money earned but so badly need 
work experience; the school-aid program, which is enabling a 
number of youths to work and still stay in school; and the college- 
ald program, which is providing the same type of opportunity for 
students on the college level. 

In your district 1,223 out-of-school youths during the past 2 
years have been employed on work projects and have realized an 
income of $110,718.79. Their work experience has ranged from 
such things as constructing small school structures, school-bus 
shelters, beautifying school grounds, to—for the girls—serving hot 
lunches, mending and clothing for needy families, clerical 
work, etc. There are several phases of this program of which we 
feel we can be justly proud. First, one-third of the youths who 
have been employed on the N. Y. A. have been, because of their 
work experience, able to find employment in private industry, and, 
secondly, due to the cooperation of various educational agencies, 
over 50 percent of the youths employed on N. Y. A. projects have 
received training in addition to the work experience. 

On the attached sheet you will find description of a few typical 
projects that have been in operation in your district. 

In regard to the school-aid program, we feel quite pleased over 
the present reaction of the school people. School principals and 
superintendents in the beginning experienced difficulty in finding 
desirable work opportunities for the youth who needed the maxi- 
mum of $6 per month in order to stay in school. The school 
administrators, however, have been able to find desirable oppor- 
tunities for youth, and we believe that this is one of the most 
important phases of the N. Y. A. program. On the attached sheet 
you will find the total number of N. Y. A. school-aid youths 
that have been reached during the past 2 years and are now being 
reached in your district, and also the amount of money that these 
youths are . 

The college-aid phase of the program is, as you know, quite 
popular, and was in existence several years before the handling 
of this program was assigned to the N. Y. A. Inasmuch as college 
aid is really on a State basis, we are enclosing a chart which 
shows the schools participating, and the amount of money the 
various schools have received through N. Y. A. for the payment 
of students at the rate of $15 per month in order that they might 
remain in school and complete their college courses. 

In summarizing, the following amounts of money in the three 
phases of the program have been spent, or obligations incurred 
throughout your district: 


Work projects (out-of-school youth) $140, 918 
22... eee eae aan eee 804 
College aid (institutions in your district 165, 608 

. x eee 356, 330 


We do not mind saying that we feel that we have been con- 
servative in the expenditure of these moneys and that in every 
phase of the program a great deal of time and effort has been 
expended in the selection of the youth as well as the supervision 
of the work opportunities afforded. We are faced with the fact, 
however, that the demands for employment opportunities and for 
work in order to stay in school have been definitely on the in- 
crease during the past 3 months. We are frankly having to ad- 
just our program so as to offer more employment opportunities 
during this season of the year, hoping that we can lighten up in 
the late spring and early summer months. At this time a year 
ago I felt that the funds that were available last year were suffi- 
cient to carry on the program as it should be carried on. Since 
that time a 25-percent curtailment in expenditures has been ef- 
fective, and now I am thoroughly convinced that any additional 
curtailment is going to bring about suffering, disappointment, and 
disillusion on the part of many Virginia youths. 

I realize that we have given you a very inadequate picture of 
the activities of the N. Y. A, in your district, and I hope that you 
— — feel free to write at any time and ask for additional informa- 

on. 

With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Warrer S. Newman, Director. 
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COLLEGE AID 


Dee e e O RO 
Bishop Payne Divinity School, Petersburg. 
Blackstone College, Blackstone 
Bluefield College, Bluefield___.__..- 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater. ___.. 
Eastern Mennonite School, Harrisonburg. 


Mary Baldwin College, Staunton......-. 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 
Radford S. T. O., Radford. ...---------- 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg.. 
Roanoke College, Salem 
St. Paul's Normal and Industrial, Lawrence vill 
Shenandoah Co! Dayton. 
Stratford College, 

Sweet Briar Coll 


anville._. 


4 
82 
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10,115 113 9, 856 84 8,370 28, 341 
9, 692 75 8, 822 58 7, 830 26, 344 
726 9 729 4 360 1,815 
5, 400 68 5, 398 70 3, 780 14, 578 
13, 532 208 13, 769 105 9, 045 36, 346 
11, 647 93 11, 460 74 8.370 31,477 
4, 421 35 3, 889 27 3.375 11, 685 
4, 439 39 4, 300 23 2,295 11, 034 
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8, 199 62 7.727 29 3, 915 19, 841 
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3, 914 38 3,825 32 3, 105 10, 844 
7,076 73 7, 806 54 6, 480 21, 362 
6,076 46 5, 804 3, 780 15, 660 
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EE SeS COE E ̃ 9 405 405 
RET SEER il 720 12 480 1, 200 
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GRADUATE AID 


General Assembly's Training School, Richmond 
University of Richmond, Richmond 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks 
William and Mary, Williamsburg.. 
William and Mary, Richmond 
Bishop Payne Divinity School, Petersburg 
edical College of Virginia, Richmond 


irginia State College for Negroes, Petersburg 


TyprcaL N. Y. A. WORK PROJECTS 
1. ROANOKE CITY—CONSTRUCTING ADDITION TO ADDISON HIGH SCHOOL 


This construction has been under way for over 12 months. The 
city school board is furnishing all materials, and the trades in- 
structor in the high school is serving as superintendent of con- 
struction. Approximately 17 Negro boys have been working on this 
project, which has involved all of the jobs incident to construc- 
tion, such as digging foundation, building foundation forms, mix- 
ing and pouring concrete, laying brick, putting in place steel 
roofing support, and roofing. The building is some 30 feet by 60 
feet and will house the industrial shop. 

It is interesting to note that these youths, on their own time, go 
into the classroom to study the theoretical side of the practical job 
they have to perform. 


350 49 $1, 700 $6, 031 
700 28 1, 400 4, 088 
600 7 350 1, 130 
700 il 504 2.000 
650 10 643 1, 709 
800 24 900 2) 443 
950 80 4,000 13, 103 
800 50 2.448 7.915 
600 14 450 1.381 
500 3 150 845 
1,525 32 1,350 4,418 
36 1. 400 36 1.700 4.785 


8 
* 
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While these boys are not skilled brick masons, after approxi- 
mately 2 years’ work on this project most of them will be semi- 
pce ca workers and will be in much demand for construction 

2. MONTGOMERY COUNTY—THE RESIDENT-TRAINING PROJECT AT 
CHRISTIANSBURG INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 

This project for 20 Negro boys and 20 Negro girls is the first 
resident-training project to be set up in Virginia. Others at Fort 
Eustis for white boys and Hampton for Negro girls are to follow 
very soon. 

The purpose of this type of project is to bring youth together 
from parts of the State where work projects cannot be readily 
established or where youth are from isolated sections and set up 
a work project, which at Christiansburg is work on a county-owned) 
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farm, and for girls in the laundry, kitchen, and sewing room. They What has this American business system done for you and 


receive for work performed on the work project enough to pay the 
cost of their maintenance and approximately $5 left over per 
month for their own use. Christiansburg industrial Institute pro- 
vides during the youth’s own time a course of instruction which 
for the boys is largely along agricultural lines, including a farm 
shop; and for the girls along the lines of home making, with 
emphasis on domestic training for those who wish to specialize 
along that line. 

In practice the youth work one-half day and receive training 
one-half day. The more ambitious ones have recently asked for 
night classes, and these have been set up for the group. 

The youth remain at Christiansburg 3 months. The first group 
entered in October, the second in January, and a third group is 
contemplated for April. While some of the youth who come from 
Montgomery and adjoining counties, some have been assigned from 
eastern and southside Virginia. 

3. BEDFORD 

A home-making center for white girls has been established at 
Bedford. Several rooms in the old Randolph-Macon Academy 
have been turned into a home-making center, where the girls 
receive work and training experience which will fit them to assume 
responsibility in the home or to enter such related employment 
as is open to them. 

The girls work for public agencies approximately one-half day 
and receive training for approximately 2 hours per day on their 
own time. As far as possible the work experience and training in 
the home-making center is designed to equip a girl to live. It 
should teach her through actual work the skills of home making. 


American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1938 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under permission 
granted me to extend my remarks I desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members of Congress to a campaign now being con- 
ducted by Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, in which 
he is seeking to create a better understanding of American 
business. His articles, addressed to the workers of the Na- 
tion, have been widely quoted, and I believe his most recent 
statement “What helps business helps you” should be read 
by all Members of Congress and especially those on the other 
side of the aisle who have recently been so loud in their criti- 
cism of American business methods. 

“What helps business helps you,” seems to me just plain 
common sense. 

“But let’s be sure it is common sense,” writes John R, 
Scolaro, editor of a weekly publication issued by the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, “Let’s ask ourselves, Why?” 


The more things business produces, the more things we have— 
uu and everybody else—and producing is the job of business. 
t’s plain enough. 

The more active business is, the more money there is for wages 
and the more jobs there are for the worker, the surer the investor 
is of his dividend check. That’s true too. 

It is also true that if the businessman—call him the boss, if you 
like—is going to produce, he must have some idea of what he is 
going to produce, how he is going to produce it, and what he is 

to do with it after he produces it. 

If he is going to start something, he must have at least an even 
chanee that it will end successfully. He is not going to step off 
in the dark. He is not going to invest his own and your money, 
if he cannot see some way of paying for the use of it in interest or 
dividends. He is not going ahead if he has no way of telling in 
what direction he is going. 

Up or down with business. If that happens, what happens to 
you? Business, as we say, falls off, wages decline, jobs become 
scarcer, savings lie in the bank vaults instead of being put to use. 
Instead of having more, you and everybody else have less. 

There was a time when we took all this for granted. We were 
ae ves American business system because it paid more in 

results than any other business system in the world. 

Foreign businessmen said frankly they could not compete with 
it because it was the most efficient system in the world. Employer, 
worker, and investor pulled together. All took their share of profit 
or loss. 

All that’s been changed. The foreign competitor is taking hope. 
“We've got a chance now,” he says. American business is handi- 
capped as we have been handicapped—by taxation, political regu- 
lation, Government competition.” 


others? Take a look around, The United States has an auto- 
mobile for every 4144 persons; England, one for every 20; Germany, 
one for 49; Russia, one for 479. 

Take the radio—another barometer. In the United States there 
are 178 for every thousand persons; in the United Kingdom, 141; 
in Germany, 108; in Russia, 17; in Italy, 12. 

Take any yardstick you please—telephones, electrical appliances, 
bathtubs, bread, milk. The United States has more than any 
other country, man for man. 

It is the best labor market in the world and pays the highest 
wages. The average American steel worker can earn a dozen eggs 
in 18 minutes. It takes the British steel worker 76, the German 
120, and the Belgian 236. 

Put all of these, and many more, things together and call them 
2 American standard of living—the highest the world has ever 

own. 

So when you look into the facts, the American business system 
hasn't done so badly. 

You and I are all a part of this system whether we work with 
our heads or our hands or both—usually both because that is 
characteristic of the American workman. That’s where your job 
and other 43,000,000 jobs come from. 

It doesn't sound like sense to say that this system ought to be 
changed for something else that hasn't done as well. It does 
not seem that loading it down with regulation, compelling it to 
do jobs it isn’t supposed to do is going to get us anywhere. 

Slowing down production isn't going to get you more wages 
or more goods for your money. On the contrary. the 
boss isn’t going to help you any. You and he are in the same 
boat. If business—the business system—goes down, you go down 
with it. If you get rid of the boss, you'll have to find another 
one as good. The business mac isn’t automatic. Some- 
body’s got to run it and running it is no child’s play. Try it 
yourself, if you like. There's nothing to stop you. This is still 
a free country. 

The American business system isn’t perfect, but it’s the best 
system—shown by results—that has ever been built up. It is 
contantly being improved, constantly being made more efficient, 
but not by throwing monkey wrenches into the machinery. 

And keep this in mind: If business cannot do its job, it can’t 
do the other jobs loaded upon it. You can't have more pay and 
more spare time to enjoy yourself, better schools and hospitals and 
highways, more of the things you want by producing less. 

That's just common sense, 


sane helps business helps you. What hurts business hurts 


Power of the Money Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 


ARTICLE BY HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS, OF CALIFORNIA, IN 
THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF DYNAMIC AMERICA 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, this is no time for foolish 
optimism. It is no time for Members of Congress to be con- 
tent with routine accomplishments. America needs sincere, 
honest, courageous leadership as she never needed it before. 
The Congress must make its contribution to such leadership. 

Hope will come when we attack our fundamental problems. 
One of these is the failure of our present monetary and dis- 
tributive system to provide sufficient fluid buying power over 
@ period of months and years to keep pace with our expand- 
ing capacity to produce, There are better ways, sounder 
ways, more just ways to do this than the method of increasing 
public debt in order to exchange bonds for deposit entries on 
the banks’ books. 

In the February issue of Dynamic America was published 
the following article by myself dealing with this central 
problem of our monetary system: ‘ 

THE POWER OF THE MONEY MONOPOLY 
(By H. Jerry Voornts, Congressman from California) 


[Evrror’s NotE—This article was specially written for Dynamic 
America by Congressman VoorHis, member of the progressive bloc 
and sponsor of the Industrial Expansion Act.] 

The food, clothing, and shelter of the American people used to 
— ²˙·¹r cm cl sc a ca 
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Today, however hard they work, or would like to work, and how- 
ever bountiful Providence may be, the food, clothing, and shelter 
of the American people depend largely upon the arrangement of 
numbers and decimal points in 15,000 bankers’ books. 

It is time we understood some of these things. Food, clothing, 
and shelter are too important to remain at the mercy of the mys- 
terious appearance and disappearance of a supply of synthetic 
money. 

If someone were to collect $8,000,000,000 of Federal Reserve 
notes—considerably more than there are in existence—and put 
them in a pile and burn them up, everyone would realize that 
something had happened which would make the carrying on of 
business and employment of people in America more difficult than 
it was before. 

But few people realize that something just exactly as impor- 
tant as that—though less dramatic and harder to understand 
did happen between 1929 and 1933, and was one of the most im- 
portant, if not the most important, cause of our depression. For 
95 percent of America’s business is carried on, not with cash money 
but with check-book money. It comes into existence when banks 
create deposits. Banks create deposits when someone borrows 
credit from them. So long as loans remain outstanding, there are 
deposits and check-book money is plentiful. But when, as in 1929 
to 1933, loans are called, foreclosed upon, or not renewed, so and 
so many deposits are destroyed and so and so much check-book 
money disappears. About $8,000,000,000 disappeared in this way 
from 1929-33. 

To correct this situation our Government borrowed several bil- 
lion dollars at interest between 1933 and 1937. It borrowed, gen- 
erally speaking, bankers’ credit. It deliberately chose to do this 
instead of using its own credit or creating money as the Con- 
stitution empowers the Government, through Congress, to do. 

This Government borrowing created new deposits, new check- 
book money, to the tune of about $9,000,000,000 and restored pros- 
perity. It also unbalanced the Budget and increased the national 
debt. This did not have to happen. It did happen because our 
Government chose to do it that way. Probably it chose that way 
because if you expand the currency by going into debt this does 
not offend those who are in the business of manufacturing and 
selling credit, and they do not therefore cry “inflation.” But if 
you expand without going into debt to them, they do cry “infla- 
tion” and that, supposedly, would “destroy confidence.” 

Early in 1937—not late in 1937 as most people suppose—the 
Government began to ease off its program of increasing the volume 
of money in circulation. It began laying people off W. P. A. It 
laid about 1,000,000 people off before it got through. It began to 
close down P. W. A. The hope was that private business could 
“go it alone,” that it was in good enough shape to carry on and 
go into debt to the banks instead of having the Government do it. 
But for a variety of reasons it didn’t turn out that way. 

So what? Are we caught in a vicious circle from which there is 
no escape? Can we have prosperity and employment only by con- 
stantly running on an unbalanced Budget and increasing the 
national debt? There is another and better way. But it all de- 
pends on our foresight, our understanding, and our courage. 

THE RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


The Federal Reserve Act gives to the Federal Reserve Board the 
power to change reserve requirements in member banks “in order 
to prevent injurious credit expansion or contraction.” For ex- 
ample, early in 1936 banks could have on “deposit” roughly 
10 check-book dollars for every cash dollar they possessed to b 
up the deposits. The Board was (and is) em to change 
this relationship within certain limits. Note also that the law 
states that they are to use this power, among others, not only 
to prevent injurious expansion but also to forestall injurious 
contraction. 

Unfortunately in the past 18 months the Federal Reserve Board 
seems to have concerned itself principally with preventing injurious 
expansion and to have paid comparatively little heed to preventing 
injurious contraction. As we shall see, however, this is not alto- 
gether the Board's fault, nor even, as I believe, primarily the Board's 
fault. The fault lies in the law and in the way we as a nation have 
learned to regard the creation of money as a banker’s rather than a 
governmental prerogative. 

In any case early in 1937 everyone in America, including the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, believed that there was danger of a credit infla- 
tion. In January of 1937 the Board announced that, effective on 
May 1, reserve requirements in member banks would be increased by 
one-third, namely, from 1944 to 26 percent for central reserve city 
banks, from 15 to 20 percent for other reserve city banks, and from 
10% to 14 percent for so-called country banks. is appeared to be 
a wise move, particularly in view of what the Board said about it. 
Due to heavy gold imports, Government borrowing and other fac- 
tors, there were about $2,000,000,000 of excess reserves in the banks. 
They were well distributed throughout the Nation, according to the 
Board, and it was a good time to increase reserve requirements. For 
similar reasons, on August 16, 1936, the Board had already raised 
reserve requirements 50 percent, that is, from 13 to 19% percent, 
from 10 to 15 percent, and from 7 to 1014 percent, respectively, for 
the different classes of banks. 

The intention behind both increases was to take up the slack 
which existed in that the banks could, on the strength of their 
excess cash reserves, expand credit independent of any control by the 
Board. By raising reserve requirements the Board wiped out the 
larger part of this excess, and the banks became subject to the more 
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immediate control of the Board. And once this control was estab- 

lished the Board intended to regulate the volume of bank credit by 

so-called open-market operations, that is, by buying or selling Gov- 

ernment bonds in the open market. Purchases of Government 

bonds would naturally put new credit money into circulation, while 

. of Government bonds would take credit money out of circu- 
ion. 

The Board estimated that eyen after the increase on May 1, which 
by the way represented the top requirement the Board can make 
under thé law, there would still be $500,000,000 of excess reserves. 
This was an underestimate, as we shall see. 

THE EASY-MONEY POLICY 


At the time of the last increase the Board was careful to point 
out that should a credit tightening take place it could resort to 
the purchase of Government bonds with Federal Reserve credit 
by which it would once again expand reserves in the banks, make 
credit easier again, and correct the situation. The Board was very 
emphatic that an easy-money policy was still needed. In the 
1936 annual report of the Board, under the account of the open- 
market committee meeting of November 20, we find that “most of 
the members of the committee were of the opinion that the con- 
tinued large amount of unemployment, unused productive capac- 
ity, and relatively low aggregate of national income and the fact 
that there was no general indication of unhealthy growth in the 
use of bank credit, indicated that the time for a reversal of the 
existing easy-money policy had not arrived.” This view was still 
held in 1937, 

With the banks so full of money that the Board felt it necessary 
to increase reserve requirements to the legal maximum, never- 
theless, for some reason, unemployment was continuing, production 
still was not back to normal, the national income was still rela- 
tively low, and much of our productive capacity was unused. A 
strange situation indeed. And the Board was entirely right when 
it said then and has said over and over again since that “the 
present volume of deposits, if utilized at a rate of turn-over com- 
parable to predepression levels, is sufficient to sustain a vastly 
greater rate of business activity than exists today. In order to 
sustain and expand recovery, the country’s commerce, industry, 
and agriculture, therefore, require a more complete and produc- 
tive utilization of existing deposits rather than further additions 
to the amount now available.” The quotation is from the Board’s 
statement of January 31, 1937. 

This, in my opinion, is of the utmost importance and is the 
bean of the constructive suggestion I shall make later on in this 

icle. 

“How can the Federal Reserve Board, or any other body, act to 
bring about this ‘full utilization of existing deposits'?” That is 
the real, basic question. Let us look into it more deeply. 

I have suggested that there was one factor in the situation, 
which was developing early in 1937 at the very time the Board 
was reserve requirements of which, apparently, little ac- 
count was taken. This was the sharp decline in bank deposits in 
the first 4 months of 1937. On May 3, 1937, the New York Times 
called attention editorially to the fact that after the higher reserve 
requirements had gone into effect on May 1, member banks still 
had $880,000,000 of excess reserves, or $380,000,000 more than the 
Board had estimated. This was due to a variety of causes, among 
them the sale of considerable quantities of Government bonds by 
the banks, thus turning these holdings into cash. Furthermore, the 
Times published an article on May 9 under the heading “Severest 
Contraction Since Recovery Began Is Shown in 4 Months Figures,” 
which read in part as follows: 

“Although the first 4 months of this year witnessed a wide- 
spread discussion of the dangers of inflation to which high Gov- 
ernment officials contribute warnings of a possible boom, the period 
has actually been characterized by the most severe deflation of 
bank credit since the recovery movement began, it is shown by an 
examination of the weekly statistics of reporting member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

“Between December 30 and April 28 the total loans and invest- 
ments of the reporting banks in 101 leading cities which have more 
than 40 percent of the banking strength of the country, declined 
$729,000,000 or from $22,931,000,000 to $22,202,000,000. Between 
September 5, 1934, and the end of last year these total loans and 
investments had advanced $3,961,000,000. The of the 
last 4 months has therefore been equal to more than 18 percent of 
the gains made in the preceding 28 months.” 

This contraction of bank credit, like the preceding advance, was 
largely due to changes in the banks’ holding of United States Gov- 
ernment securities. In the first 4 months of 1937 the banks sold 
$934,000,000 worth of direct and indirect obligations of the Goy- 
ernment. 

In part these sales of Government bonds by the banks came 
about because of the higher reserve requirements, but probably to 
a larger extent they were due to a decline in the price of Govern- 
ment bonds early in 1937. 

DEBTS CREATE MONEY VOLUME 

At this point it should be repeated that at present the only way 
in which the money volume is increased in America is by having 
someone borrow from the banks. When such borrowing takes 
place, either by private citizens or the Government, deposits are 
set up for them and check-book money is expanded. But no one 
can force people to borrow or the banks to lend, and so when people 
spend their deposits to buy securities from a bank, or when they 
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pay off their debts, “money’—that is, bank credit circulating as 
money—is literally destroyed. 

Moreover, banks can and do buy Government bonds with new 
credit and create “money” thereby. On the other hand, the public 
can only buy such bonds with old credit already set up as their 
deposits, or with cash money. Therefore, when the public buys 
Government bonds from the banks, cash or active check-book 
money is converted into the far less active and less liquid form of 
a Government bond. A given amount of check-book money has 
disappeared. The banks may have additional reserves, it is true. 
But they may or may not expand new credits on the basis of these 
reserves. 

Up to early 1937 Government borrowing through bond sales had 
been causing the creation of new deposits of new “money.” But 
just as recovery had come through this method of creating deposits 
in favor of the Government, so contraction and recession came 
when the banks reversed this process by selling Government bonds 
to the people, thus taking money from and reducing their deposits, 
which meant, of course, reducing the amount of check-book money 
in circulation. 

It seems almost incontrovertible that at this point the Federal 
Reserve Board should have gone into the open market and bought 
Government bonds from the public in large enough quantity to 
have (1) restored the volume of deposits and (2) let it be known 
that the Board did not intend to allow the continuation of undue 
contraction, but that the supply of “money” would continue to be 
plentiful. It is true that the Board bought $96,000,000 of bonds in 
April and $38,000,000 in November. It is quite clear, to me at least, 
that these purchases were not nearly extensive enough. 

In his speech in Chicago on December 14, 1937, Mr. Eccles, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, set forth the following as the 
main reason for the business recession of 1937: (a) Rising prices 
in monopoly industries, (b) the failure of home building to ex- 
pand, (c) the sharp decrease in Government contributions to the 
stream of the people’s purchasing power. 

It is perhaps noteworthy that Mr. Eccles assigns none of the 
blame to any monetary cause. 

Mr. Eccles is right, as far as he goes, but he seems to me to 
have omitted one of the most important contributory causes of 
the recession and he quite definitely takes the position that there 
is little the Federal Reserve Board can do to improve present con- 
ditions or to start true recovery on its way again. 

Can it be that Mr. Eccles lacks faith in the effectiveness of large 
open-market operations? Certainly this device has been but in- 
sufficiently used by his Board in the present crisis. Or is it per- 
haps true that Mr. Eccles, like every other profound student, knows 
that the present powers of the Federal Reserve Board over the 
volume of money are inadequate; that the Board lacks the powers 
of a monetary authority in any real sense of that term; and that 
until those powers have been granted and are being properly used 
by the Board it is to a large extent powerless. 

In January 1937 the Board increased reserve requirements “to 
prevent an injurious credit expansion” and declared it would use 
open-market operations, if to make credit easy again. As 
we have seen such a tendency did appear early in 1937, but the 
Board did not use open-market operations to any considerable 
extent and has not done so yet. Until it has taken this step the 
Board can hardly claim that it has exhausted its powers to com- 
bat the recession. I believe that for the sake of the psychological 
effect the Board should have conducted open-market operations 
and bought Government bonds in large amounts, just as soon as 
contraction began. Suppose the Board had so employed open- 
market operations on a large scale. It would then have increased 
bank reserves and made conditions more favorable for additional 
loans; that is, for the creation of new deposits or check-book dol- 
lars. But that does not mean they would have been created. My 
own strong belief is they won't be unless and until bankers and 
their potential borrowers both believe that the American people 
are going to be able to buy goods. But the American people will 
lack the necessary buying power unless someone increases the sup- 
ply of money by borrowing from the banks. It is a vicious circle. 
The one vital power which our monetary authority must have to 
be effective—the power to create the needed money—has been left 
completely out of the picture. The Federal Reserve Board can do 
e except the one thing that would make our system work. 
My major criticism of the Board is that they have never asked for 
this power. 

RECENT MONETARY EXPERIENCE 

And so it seems clear to me that the outstanding lesson of our 
of the past year is this: Our whole economic system is 
at the mercy of the of banks full of money (or at 
least potential “money” in the form of reserves for the expansion 
of bank credit) to lend that money, and of businessmen, for 
is crying need but no corresponding effective 
demand to borrow that money. The Federal Reserve Board pos- 
sesses no power which can bring about expansion in the form of 
active buying power. It can only wait and hope that someone 

will borrow money to create such buying power. 

Our system jams and our economic motor goes dead because 
we, as a nation, refuse to use judiciously the sovereign power of 
the Nation to create money. 

We need more, perhaps, than we need anything else, a mone- 
tary authority with power to bring about controlled, steady ex- 
pansion in the volume of our circulating medium which is neces- 
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sary for expanding business, for more consumption, and more 
production. We need to use this expansion as the one essential 
social weapon in giving buying power to those who are poor, 
whose wants are unfilled, whose needs are greatest. 

We need to instruct our monetary authority—the Federal Re- 
serve Board—to anticipate the Nation’s need for an average an- 
nual increase of circulating medium of about 4 percent by creat- 
ing it in the form of Federal Reserve notes or Federal Reserve 
credit (on which no interest must be paid) and by putting this 
in circulation by paying old-age pensions, and sustaining other 
groups of citizens such as widowed mothers, the blind and dis- 
abled who cannot and should not be considered a part of the 
working population. In times like the present when more than a 
normal annual increase of 4 percent is temporarily required to 
bring about recovery additional funds could in this manner be 
employed for paying wages to unemployed workers for doing necés- 
sary and essential public works or to effect a reduction in interest 
rates to farmers or on housing loans. 

Why, indeed, should the Government’s monetary powers be 
limited to causing a deflation and contraction of credit or at 
best to trying to encourage the public to go into debt with the 
banks in order to expand credit? Why should there not be cor- 
responding power to expand? I believe this question is unanswer- 
able except on the ground that to use the Nation’s power to 
expand its money supply without paying interest for the privilege 
is to break the grip of an outworn and discredited check-book 
money system on this country and to free our power to produce 
needed wealth. It would break the grip of our greatest of all 
monopolies—the monopoly of the power the banks now have of 
increasing and decreasing the Nation’s money supply. 

THE 100-PERCENT RESERVE SYSTEM 


It may 1 8 free the Nation to create such 
money as nee an expanding economic 
would be dangerous because it would increase the 8 
banks so much as to threaten an uncontrollable expansion of 
bank credit. My answer is that I believe this danger can easily 
be met by raising the legal reserve ts behind demand 
deposits in the banks from the present fractions to 100 percent, 
thus giving us full coverage against all outstanding bank 
money. 


The 
Reserve Board can make credit easy, but they cannot 
force people to borrow. 

“Let those who oppose an increase in the public debt, as I 
suppose we all do, take note that under the present money and 

set-up, the administration had no choice in rescuing 
business from the danger of depression but to go into debt to 
private financiers so as to create the circulation of credit money 
that will restore prosperity. 

“I believe this system should be changed so that the control 
over the currency and credit in circulation shall no longer rest 
with our banking system, but with the Government. This was 
the undoubted intention of the founders of this Nation, who 
stated in article I, section 8, of the Constitution that ‘Congress 
shall coin money and regulate the value thereof.’ 

“Briefly, I would do this by making the Federal Reserve Board 
the Nation’s sole monetary authority and charging it with the 
duty of reestablishing the 1926 price level and then maintaining 
a stable price level and therefore a steadily expanding 
power in the Nation. The Reserve Board would need more power 
than it has now and I believe the Government would have to 
acquire control of the 12 Reserve banks. The Board would need 
to increase reserve requirements in the banks to 100 percent 
behind demand deposits, which merely means that for every dol- 
lar a bank carried on its books as a demand deposit it would be 
required to have a dollar of cash in reserve and for every dollar 
they lent they would have to have a dollar specifically entrusted 
to them by investors for that purpose. To build up these 100- 
Percent reserves banks should be allowed to count Government 
bonds as cash and the Federal Reserve Board should lend them, 
at no interest, enough additional new cash money to make the 
100-percent reserves. From that time on, with this system in 
effect instead of the private manufacture of credit, we would sub- 
stitute Government creation of the people’s money by the Federal 
Reserve Board working under the explicit instruction that there 
be no inflation or deflation but stability instead. Instead, there- 
fore, of government having to go into debt to create money, which 
process is ridiculous on the face of it, it would create money 
directly as the Nation’s economic progress required it. 

“The increase would not be nearly as great as some suppose, 
but it could and should be put into circulation n the form 
either of purchase of Goyernment bonds or of old-age pensions 
so that every dollar of it would go into immediate circulation or 
contribute to a reduction of tke national debt. Thuas we could 
have a balanced Budget and reduction of our national debt and 
also the expansion of buying power which alone saved us in 1938 
„ is the first requisite to meet the situation we now 
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Legislation and Present Economic Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 2 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOSH LEE, OF OKLAHOMA, ON 
JANUARY 27, 1938 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a radio address delivered by my colleague [Mr. Lez] over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on January 27, 1938, on the 
subject of Legislation and Present Economic Conditions. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, any depression or recession in the United 
States at the present time is man-made. We have enough resources 
in the United States to supply the needs of the Nation. We have 
enough capital and enough labor to develop those resources, The 
problem, therefore, that confronts us is to bring about the proper 
distribution of the national income in such a manner as to assure 
each individual a buying power sufficient to supply his needs. 
When this is done, we will have prosperity. 

There are two great problems that confront the Government to- 
day in its efforts to bring about this fair distribution of the 
national income. First, there is the labor displacement resulting 
from the machine age; and, second, the concentration of wealth 
into the hands of a few. 

Every time science gives us a new labor-saving invention, more 
people are turned out of employment. Today, according to the 
unemployment census, there are 10,000,000 people out of employ- 
ment in the United States, 

For centuries China has discouraged the use of labor-saving in- 
ventions because they created new problems. We not only refuse 
to discourage labor-saving inyentions, but we actually appropriate 
money for schools and laboratories to aid science in its efforts. 

Should we sabotage science because it creates new problems by 
giving us labor-saving machinery? On the contrary, we should 
encourage it because that is progress. Every time science by a 
mechanical robot can lift a load from the back of a human being, 
we have moved forward another step. But with every such labor- 
saving invention there is a corresponding labor displacement, and 
this labor displacement is one of the perplexing problems that con- 
fronts us today. 

The other perplexing problem that makes difficult a fair dis- 
tribution of the national income is the tendency of wealth to gravi- 
tate toward the hands of a few. Today 5.5 percent of the people 
own 54.5 percent of the wealth of the United States, and 13.7 per- 
cent of the people receive one-half of the national income, We 
could divide all the money in the United States equally today, and 
tomorrow night some people would be rich and others would be 
poor, On the second night the rich would be richer and the poor 
would be poorer and more numerous, and the third night the rich 
would be still richer and fewer in number. Thus the procedure 
would go on and on until a few people would have all the money. 
r that stage is reached, the great mass of the people cannot 

uy. 

It is just a game of “hull-gull,” where the big boys get all of 
the chestnuts. The game has to stop until the chestnuts are redis- 
tributed. 

These are the two perplexing problems that confront us today in 
our effort to place a buying power in the hands of the consumers, 
One is the unemployment resulting from labor-saving machinery, 
the other is the tendency of wealth to concentrate in the hands 
of a few. 

Of course, there are those who still cling to the old laissez faire 
theory of government; that is, that the Government should keep 
its hands off and allow the strong and the cunning to exploit the 
weak and the simple; but is not that the law of the jungle? 
Civilized society has set up an institution called government, and 
the purpose and duty of that institution is to promote the general 
well-being of the people. 

Ask yourself this question: If the Government should adopt a 
hands-off policy, where would the unemployed get work? What 
would happen to the 10,000,000 jobless people in the United States? 
What would be the result to our Nation if we offer no aid to these 
People who have been put out of employment by no fault of their 
own, but as a result of science, which our Government has 
encouraged? 

Then, again, ask yourself this question: What will prevent the 
rich from becoming richer and the poor from becoming poorer and 


more numerous, and what will be the ultimate result of such a 
tendency unless it is arrested? 

These are two of the perplexing problems that confront our 
Government today in its efforts to b about a fair distribution 
of the national income. 

During President Roosevelt’s administration a definite program 
has been undertaken to place a buying power in the hands of the 
consumer, but lately there has been a concerted effort to stampede 
this administration into a retreat, We are told to repeal the 
excess-profits tax law. We are urged to modify the capital-gains 
tax law. We are advised to soften the Security Exchange law. 
The railroads are asking the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
hike their freight rates. The utilities are asking the Government 
to lessen its control over them. Certain industries are threatening 
to reduce wages. 

We are told that factories cannot increase their equipment 
because of certain taxes. We are assured that business would 
expand if Government control were relaxed. We are assured that 
if we would balance the Budget everything would automatically 
be hunky-dory. We are assured all that is necessary to bring 
about good times is to restore confidence to the business world. 

Now I wish to answer these arguments. In the first place, we 
all admit that we would like to balance the Budget and will do it 
as soon as it is possible without wrecking our recovery program. 
Then again, we all admit that H any of our tax laws are working 
injustices, they should be modified: 

But as to business expanding, why should the factories expand 
when they are unable to sell the goods they are already produc- 
ing? Why should business increase its capacity to produce until 
there is increased demand for its goods? It is not expansion that 
business needs. It is not tax repeal that business needs. It is 
not confidence that business needs. It is cash customers that 
business needs. 

It is not an increase in capital goods that business needs; it is 
an increase in the number of buyers that business needs. Any 
business that can show sufficient demands for its goods can secure 
money for all of the expansion that is needed. The only thing 
that business needs today is cash customers, and that is what this 
administration proposes to provide by distributing the national 
income in such a manner as to give each individual a buying 
power. 

As to restoring confidence to business, confidence is not the 
cause of good business, it is the result of it. When there are 
many cash customers, they buy, and the merchant sells, and when 
he thus sells, his confidence in the future increases as a result of 
the business he has already done. 

There are those who say, “Take care of the big fellow and he 
will take care of the little fellow,” but I say, “Take care of the 
little fellow and the big fellow will take care of himself.” 

Now, therefore, in line with this philosophy of government, I 
wish to point out some of the measures that this administration 
has adopted and others that are proposed in order to bring 
about a better distribution of the national income. 

The Government is preventing and proposes to further prevent 
the unwholesome concentration of economic power by means of 
antimonopoly laws, by means of antidiscrimination of laws, by 
eliminating holding companies, by forcing down interest rates to 
home owners, by the manufacture of low-priced electricity, and 
other legislation of this type. 

Then again, by means of taxes based on ability to pay, the Gov- 
ernment exerts a constant pressure that tends to offset the un- 
wholesome concentration of wealth. By thus collecting money 
from those most able to pay, and spending for those least able to 
buy, the Government is bringing about a better distribution of 
the national income, which will undoubtedly result in better 
times because a million men with $100 each brings more prosperity 
than 100 men with a million dollars each. 

Then, again, the Government, by means of the soclal-security 
law, grants small benefit payments to the unemployed, and 
pensions to the old people who are in need, 

Then again, the Government is proj 
in order to increase employment and wage standards. 

Then again, the Government proposes to stabilize farm prices 
at the parity level, and thus increase the buying power of the 
farmer. 

Finally, the Federal Government proposes to bring about a 
better distribution of the national income by the public-works 
program, whereby an effort is made to give employment to all 
those who are unable to get employment elsewhere. 

Thus the Government's program will create and maintain a 
larger and more constant market for the goods produced by 
industry. : 

There is enough profit for all concerned, provided each will be 
satisfied with a fair share of that profit. There are five spokes to 
the wheel of industry. 

First, the farmer who produces the raw products, and for that 
he should have the cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 

Then, second, there is the wage earner, who changes the raw 
product into the finished article. He also should have a fair 
share of the profit for his labor. 

Third, there is the consumer, who should be allowed to purchase 
the commodity at a reasonable price. 

Fourth, there is capital, which should be allowed a reasonable 
return, but no more, 
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Fifth, there is the manager, who should receive a fair salary, but 
no more. 

This is a program that will preserve the profit system, that will 
preserve the system of private initiative. A 

This is a simple program. It is a program to keep up the buying 

of the consumer. Here it is: 

Give the farmer the cost of production for his commodity and 
he will buy. 

Give the little merchant an opportunity to make a profit and 
he will buy. 

Give the old people an adequate pension and they will buy. 

Give the laborer a fair wage and he will buy. 

And when all of these buy, the merchants will sell, and when 
ee a D 
a reality. 


Peace Program of Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 2 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. HOMER T. BONE, OF WASHINGTON, AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., ON JANUARY 31, 1938 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
delivered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone] over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System on January 31, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


SENATOR BONE SUPPORTS PEACE PROGRAM OF VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
Wars—WarNS AGAINST PROPAGANDA CALCULATED TO Draw THIS 
Country INTO New Wan “To Make WORLD SAFE ror Democracy” 


The Mutual Broadcasting System has generously offered me the 
use of its network to talk to you about war. There is a feeling in 
the Capital that we are headed straight for another world conflict. 
If it comes, the world will emerge utterly ruined and under the 
domination of a despotism that would destroy the last vestige of 
democracy. The only victor in another world war would be 
death 


We are told that we must curb Japan and other so-called outlaw 
nations by embargoes, sanctions, blockades. Swift and deter- 
mined punitive action against these nations is demanded of our 
Government. This demand is coupled with the frank admission 
that the overwhelming mass of Americans would repel such a 
war program if given a chance, but, unhappily, the people who 
are urging warlike actions against other nations have no inten- 
tion whatever of consulting you. If the United States decides to 
discipline Japan or any other nation, you will have nothing what- 
ever to say about it. 

BITTER LESSON NOT LEARNED 

Twenty years ago the Treaty of Versailles was signed after strong 
nations had been subdued and all were staggering under fearful 
debts. No one visualized a world rearming for a new war within 
two decades. We were assured by the wise rulers of the earth that 
we had ended wars by this one. Now the internationalists tell us 
that we must engage in a new war to end international gangsterism. 

It is felt that another Panay incident is all that will be neces- 
sary to force us into war in the Orient because such destruction 
of a second warship would whip up the necessary sentiment for 
war. The earth is still sodden with the blood of 20,000,000 men 
who died in the last war. All of this free and easy talk about 
sending our boys into new shambles is terrifying. In the first 
quarter of the century in which we live, so-called Christian na- 
tions destroyed more human beings in war than were killed in 
all the wars of the preceding thousand years. During this thou- 
sand-year period eight religious wars in the sixteenth century 
in France destroyed about 40 percent of the population; the Thirty 
Years’ War in Germany in the seventeenth century reduced her 
population from 12,000,000 to 4,000,000 people and forced her 
people into cannibalism, 

MORE THAN MEDIEVAL CRUELTY 

An outraged humanity finally revolted against tre appalling 
brutalities of war and set up a code of warfare which called 
for abandonment of deliberate attacks on helpless civilian popula- 
tions. But the airplane came along in our own time and now 
we face possibilities for frightfulness never dreamed of before. 
We are re to the terrible cruelties of the type outlawed 
after the medieval wars of religion, for in the wars ncw going on 
in Spain and China, airplanes fly over undefended cities drop- 
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ping frightful explosives on helpless women and chiidren. It is 
this horrible sort of thing that Vittorio Mussolini described as 
“exceptionally good fun.” The purpose is to terrorize civilian 
populations. 

In the last 2 years 1,000,000 human beings have been killed and 
10,000,000 made refugees as a result of the bombing and destruc- 
tion of great centers of civilization. The only defense that has 
yet succeeded in any degree against such a campaign of fright- 
fulness is to bomb more of the enemy's women and children than 
he is able to destroy in your own territory. Thousands of mili- 
tary and naval planes now in existence indicate what will be done 
when war starts. 

MUST FIX POLICY IN ADVANCE 


What sort of preparation are we making in the field of legisla- 
tion to meet the challenge of war? All agree that we cannot 
change the rules of war after war starts, for other nations would 
immediately declare such an action to be unneutral and a gesture 
of hostility toward them. We must decide before war begins 
just what our position is to be with respect to dealing with 
warring powers, and let the world know it. This is the reason a 
number of Senators, including myself, undertook to bring about 
the adoption of a mandatory neutrality law which would define 
as clearly as possible the position of the United States toward 
belligerents. 

A definite statement of policy and rules we intend to apply to 
our own people in the matter of war trade would remove the 
doubts and eliminate disputes such as were constantly arising 
from August 1914, until we entered the World War. An examina- 
tion of the history of that period indicates how vital a part the 
highly profitable war trade played in finally bringing us into the 
struggle. Common sense calls for a clear definition of policy now. 


PRESENT LAW VAGUE 


The existing neutrality law vests so wide a discretion in the 
President that if it were invoked no one knows what would be 
done under it. His actions could easily permit a recurrence of the 
war trade disputes that occurred prior to our entry into the World 
War. Unless this law is drastically amended to make its provisions 
mandatory it will be almost useless. 

There are many shades of opinion as to how we should meet the 
issues arising out of the threat of war. Broadly speaking, two 
major groups urge diametrically opposite courses of conduct for 
the United States. The first group insists that we should take 
immediate and vigorous action against Japan and other authori- 
tarlan governments. This group wants Japan's activities in the 
Far East curbed by a display of force, preferably in collaboration 
with Great Britain and France. This would involve the blockades, 
sanctions, and other forms of coercion I have mentioned, the 
ultimate purpose being to starve or cripple Japan into submis- 
sion without officially declaring war. 

This group assumes that a demonstration of force by these three 
nations would frighten Japan into abandonment of her invasion 
of China. Do you believe that threats of coercion and the use of 
our naval forces in far-away corners of the earth is the proper 
way to achieve peace? 


ONE SLIP MEANS WAR 


A miscalculation as to the reactions of Japan might result in 
immediate war with that nation. Advocates of this sort of action 
against Japan and other dictatorships even want the present neu- 
trality law repealed, weak as it is. They want the United States 
to occupy the same trade and diplomatic position it was in when 
the World War started. They support the doctrine of freedom of 
the seas, which means that our Government will protect its citizens 
with our Navy while they engage in trade with warring nations. 


WANT STRONG POLICY 


I want to read what these advocates of a strong policy are 
demanding. Here is what they say: 

“We must distinguish between right and wrong in the actions 
of other nations.” 

“There must be no vote on war by the people.” 

“We want resolute, far-reaching, effective action.” 

“Overwhelming pressure.” 

“A resolute scheme of action.” 

“Nations must be compelled to respect their solemn covenants.” 

“America must aid democracy everywhere.” 

And they contend that— 

“We must insist upon and uphold these principles abroad, and 
we cannot do that by turning tail and running away from the Far 


I quote further from their utterances: 

“We must support the position assumed by the President in his 
recent speech with force of arms.” 

“We must fight to save humanity.” 

“Firmness is essential.” 

“American youth must be taught to think boldly and act its 
part in the broader affairs of the world and educated to a new 
idealism and a new courage;” and 

“We are guilty of a negative pacifism.” 

TALK PEACE BUT URGE FORCE 


While all such expressions reflect a philosophy of force, I want 
to tell you that without a single exception these saviors of de- 
mocracy proclaim their sincere desire for peace—a peace to be 
achieved by a display of force in war zones. Do you believe that 
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such a offers any hope whatever for world peace? If 
enough of you so believe, we are headed straight for war. 


WANT RESORT TO FORCE 


The sponsors of this strong policy say that we must insist 
upon American rights in war zones being protected and that 
we must distinguish between right and wrong in the conduct 
of other nations. But how insist, how ? H by di- 
plomacy, with what authority to assert it? The inevitable corollary 
is force. Certainly there is no escape from this conclusion. This 
proposal to outlaw nations which repudiate their solemn covenants, 
is made ridiculous by the fact that both France and Great Britain 
have also calmly repudiated their solemn covenants to pay the 
vast war debts they owe us. In other words, we are asked to join 
repudiators to discipline other repudiators for the offense of 
repudiation, s 

Those of us who make up the second group, of which I have 
spoken, want a strong mandatory neutrality law. We believe that 
such a law is the one logical way of trying to keep this country 
out of war. A recent Gallup poll showed 70 percent of Americans 
want this Government to remove its citizens from battlefields 
and withdraw its armed forces from such places. The average 
American knows that our citizens will be killed if they insist on 
remaining in war zones. ` 


PEOPLE FOR MANDATORY NEUTRALTTY 


Critics of a mandatory policy of neutrality believe that we should 
police the world and that opposing demands come only from a little 
group of isolationists. They hold to this view in spite of the fact 
that 70 percent of Americans agree with these so-called isolationists. 

How much better it would be to make a claim for destroyed prop- 
erty when peace comes than for a few Americans to risk their lives 
defending this property located on great battlefields of foreign 
powers. Such action can only jeopardize the peace and welfare of 
130,000,000 Americans, 


v. F. W. HAS SOLUTION 

I think the best answer to this whole problem was made by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. In their recent encampment at Buffalo 
they passed resolutions which ought to appeal to the mothers and 
fathers of America who have sons military age. These reso- 
lutions call for the abandonment of international relations that 
would obligate the use of our troops beyond the boundaries and 
territorial waters of the United States; for a policy of mandatory 
neutrality for which four members of the Senate Munitions Com- 
mittee have long contended; for a preparedness which shall be used 
only to prevent aggression against the American Nation; for the 
withdrawal of our nationals and armed forces from war zones. 

The January issue of the official publication of the V. F. W. carries 
a warning against a sudden patriotic hysteria due to another inter- 
national incident like the Panay affair which would violently inflame 
people and lead to war. The editorial warns against propaganda 
designed to make the American people mad enough to fight again 
in another “war to end war” or join in another crusade to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” 

HAVE SANE FORMULA 


Their declaration constitutes a sane formula for national defense 
and I feel sure that the vast majority of Americans agree with the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. I believe with them that we should 
prepare so thoroughly for national defense that war-mad nations 
will be afraid to attack America. But this does not imply that 
we should force or use a threat of force in an endeavor to prevent 
or end other people’s wars. To go beyond the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars’ formula is to lay the groundwork for aggression on foreign 
shores. Our policies in the matter of naval strength and national 
defense should be alined to this fact. 

If we attempt to police the whole world, it means that we must 
abandon in large part our efforts to make America a better place 
for all of us. Veterans realize that the greatest military victory 
in history failed to achieve its declared purpose and that we are 
not likely to do a better job in another world war. 

These veterans have not forgotten the fields of dead, the hospi- 
tals filled with men who will never again know what it is to live 
normal lives. I know that you, too, will not forget these things 
because you are constantly reminded of them. 

WHY INVITE WAR? 


Why should we do things that may invite war and which in 
themselves are virtual acts of war, even though the authors of 
such policies assert that we shall not have to declare war when 
we put them into effect? When we blockade a nation with our 
fleet without a declaration of war, we have created a virtual state 
of war, no matter what you call it. It is what lawyers would call 
a de facto war, or one in fact even though a formal declaration 
of war has not been made. 

Armed clashes between nations are occurring all over the world 
and the people who want us to police the world denounce these 
clashes as outlaw wars and denounce all nations engaging in 
such irregular practices as gangster nations. But with utter lack 
of consistency, they urge the United States to indulge in the same 
practices they so vehemently assail. They want this country to 
engage in de facto warfare, in which we would refrain from a 
formal declaration of war. 

They would have us do the things that constitute war without 
calling it war, thereby employing the very same tactics we so 
bitterly criticize and profess to abhor. We would have to do such 
things p with nations that have repudiated their 
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binding promises to us. The result of this breach of faith has 
been to saddle $12,000,000,000 of bonded debt on our people. 


HATRED ENGULFING WORLD 


These so-called gangster nations are huge ammunition dumps 
in a world of sparks. Their present philosophy is the outgrowth 
of the World War, and a new war would intensify the bitterness, 
The whole appalling stream of hatred and hostility runs like a 
wild river on a rampage, sweeping all before it. If we associate 
ourselves with the affected nations before the war starts we shall 
be swept over the cataract with the others. 

A war appears inevitable, and a supreme effort should be made 
to prevent America becoming a party to this new madness. Cer- 
tainly those who love their homeland and who believe that in 
America lies much of the hope for human p will make a 
patriotic effort to repel every suggestion that might lead to our 
involvement. I want you to share the views expressed by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and join with them and the other splen- 
did organizations of our citizens who are fighting to keep America 
sane in an era of international strife and bitterness. The highest 
duty of all of us is to strive earnestly, right now, to make America 
safe for Americans, in America. 


Comment on Pinchot’s Attack on Plan to Reorganize 
the Executive Branch of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, Amos R. E. Pinchot, in an 
open letter to the President, published in part in the press 
of the country before it even reached the White House, 
sought not only to discredit the efforts of the administration 
to bring about a much-needed reform, the reorganization of 
the executive branch of the Government, but also conveyed 
the impression that a bill, which he was unable to secure a 
copy of, had been in hiding for months. 

In the Appendix of the Recorp, page 386, I answered Mr. 
Pinchot by printing a copy of a letter I had sent him, which I 
admit was probably read before it reached his office, but I 
felt if Mr. Pinchot, too, could follow such tactics I was justified 
in doing the same. 

In my letter to him I explained that the President had 
nothing to do with the preparation of that bill but that it 
Was prepared at the suggestion of the late Senator Robinson, 
of Arkansas, solely for the purpose of putting the views of 
the President’s Committee on Administrative Management in 
bill form so that the members of the Joint Committee on 
Reorganization could more intelligently question the mem- 
bers of that committee on their recommendations. It was 
a confidential committee print and as I previously explained 
not prepared for introduction nor for publication. This is 
an everyday occurrence in committees of Congress and has 
been a common practice to my personal knowledge for at 
least 25 years. 

Personally, I am convinced that the letter was written by 
Mr. Pinchot to mislead the public and to attempt to bring 
about opposition to our efforts to pass proper legislation 
that will provide for reorganization of the executive branch 
of the Government, increase efficiency, and save money for 
the taxpayers. 

I do not know Mr. Pinchot but from time to time I have 
read some of his criticisms of the administration. Not 
knowing him personally, I refrain from any personal com- 
ments, but I read with a great deal of interest an editorial 
in the Washington Herald this morning that indicates the 
writer does know him and I feel it will be beneficial if that 
editorial is placed in the Recorp. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I include as part of my remarks the editorial referred to. 
The editorial follows: 


DICTATOR UNDER THE BED 


That voluble ex-Socialist, Amos R. E. Pinchot, has discovered 
another plot on the Potomac to scuttle democracy. 
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This time he finds it hidden within the administration-spon- 
sored bill for reorganization of the executive departments, and 
makes heated denunciation in an “open letter” to the President. 

Mr. Pinchot, apparently, has just learned what Washington has 
always known: That the bill seeks authority for the President to 
“reorganize, regroup, curtail, transfer or wholly to abolish, or 
change the name and function of each and every agency of the 
executive branch of the Government.” 

Precisely correct, Mr. Pinchot. That's the idea, exactly. If one 
knows anything at all about our Government, it is that democ- 
racy is endangered more by the unwieldy, growing, and headless 
bureaucracy which encumbers every Executive, than by any indi- 
vidual grasp for power. 

The headless bureaucracy soaks up tax money and produces 
nothing. It is a maze which no man may travel straight 
to his objective, however constitutional. Compared with it, the 
intent of Congress, the will of the people, the pressure of the 
President are as nothing. It was no wild-eyed radical, but a very 
conservative banker named Charles Gates Dawes, who, in com- 
menting on this reorganization program a year ago, said, “Gentle- 
men, it is not so much what a President may do that I fear, but 
what he will be unable to do.“ 

Mr. Dawes has suffered at the hands of bureaucracy. He has 
been a soldier and a symbol for his Government, as well as a 
financier. He knows that the constitutional power to carry out 
the intent of congressional law is rightfully the President’s, but 
that it has been sapped away by nameless little men between the 
hours of 9 and 4:30. 


Some Observations on the Work and Needs of the 
Department of State and on the Desirability of 
Increased Popular Support of the Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
MESSERSMITH BEFORE THE CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE 
AND CURE OF WAR AT WASHINGTON, D. C., ON JANUARY 19, 
1938 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered by Assistant Secretary of State Messersmith before 
the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 19, 1938: 


The Department of State, although the premier executive depart- 
ment of our Government and carrying in many respects the 
heaviest responsibility among the Government departments, is the 
smallest in personnel and in cost to our Government. It is its re- 

bility under the Constitution and the statutes to serve as the 
direct and sole instrument of the President and of our Government 
for the conduct of our foreign relations and for the formulation of 
foreign policy. In view of the increasing importance to every 
group of our population as well as to our country as a whole which 
our relations with other countries have assumed, the work of the 
Department has increased in volume and importance in recent 
years very rapidly, and more lately at an even greater rate. 

I think you will be interested to know that the total personnel 
of the De t, both in this country and in the foreign field, 
is at this time 4,873, and the aggregate cost of its activities in 
this country and in the field under the 1938 Budget is $14,722,203. 
It is estimated that the receipts from fees collected by the Depart- 
ment through services rendered in W. m and in the foreign 
field will be approximately $4,400,000 in 1938, leaving the net cost 
of the Department and its activities at home and abroad $10,322,000 
that year. Comparisons are generally odious and often mislead- 
ing, but I think it is interesting to note here that this sum is 
somewhat less than 1 percent of the appropriations for the War 
and the Navy Departments during the same year. 

Of the foregoing 4,873 persons in the employ of the Department 
in this country and in the foreign field, 910 are in the employ 
of the Department in Washington, 291 in other parts of the United 
States, and 3,664 in the Foreign Service establishments in almost 
400 capitals and commercial centers abroad. Although the bur- 
dens on the Department have grown steadily and considerably in 
volume and importance, the personnel and expenditures have 
grown slowly and most modestly in comparison with the increased 
volume and importance of the work. This is particularly true 
when one considers the relative growth in personnel, work, and 
expenditures in other departments and agencies of our Gov- 
ernment. 


The very fact that the expenditures of the Department have 
remained so small has made it possible for the Budget Bureau and 
for the committees of the Congress to control these expenditures 
more carefully than may perhaps be possible in those of some other 
departments in which there are single items of expenditure as 
large as the complete cost of the State Department, This is one 
of the reasons which has resulted in correspondingly greater diffi- 
culties in securing for the Department sufficiently ample funds to 
conduct its work in the most efficient manner as required by our 
interests. The fact that the Department, through the very nature 
of its work, carries on its activities quietly, without ostentation 
and without any blowing of trumpets, has led a good many 
people in our country to believe that its work is less vital than 
that of some of the other agencies of the Government. Because 
in the popular conception a certain mystery surrounds the conduct 
of foreign relations, an unwarranted distrust has even arisen in 
some quarters. 

The organization of the Department of State has always been a 
compact one and I believe it is correct to say that of our Govern- 
ment executive departments and agencies it has always, perhaps, 
been the most carefully organized, This is probably due to the fact 
that it has remained a small department and has never become 
unwieldy. Consequently defects in organization became quickly and 
obviously evident and could be corrected. From time to time, as 
administrative officers of the Department have deemed it desirable, 
reorganizations have been undertaken from within the Department 
in order to increase efficiency, and perhaps such readjustments have 
been made more frequently in this Department than in any other. 
It should be emphasized that this has been the case not because of 
grave organization defects or because the Department is less well 
organized than others, but, through the very condition that the 
Department is small and not unwieldy, defects which may exist 
have been the more apparent and have led to the impulse to correct 
them. It is this constant attention to its organization and progres- 
sive readjustments therein which has kept the Department the least 
costly of our Government departments. 

As our foreign relations are not only growing more important to 
us and wider in scope constantly but also because these relations 
are becoming more complex through developments in other coun- 
tries and because through these developments our interests in many 
cases are becoming more threatened and the task of protecting them 
more complicated, the Department of State has again deemed it 
advisable to make a thorough study of its organization from within 
and these studies are now in progress. To put it plainly, we feel 
that we are already in heavy seas, and that as we may be heading 
into heavier, the Department wishes to be in a position to have the 
ship of state breast the storms with the most effective organization 
possible. I should like to emphasize, therefore, that from the fore- 
going background you will appreciate that the reorganization steps 
which we have taken recently in the Department and which are 
still in progress have not been brought about by "y external pres- 
sure, by any criticism of heavy expenditure, or by large personnel, 
nor by any consciousness from within that the organization is not 
relatively efficient. The object of our tion studies and 
plans is definitely and solely to increase the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment and of the Foreign Service as the instrument of the dent 
in the conduct of our foreign relations. 

It is not the intent that the present reorganization measures 
shall be considered as economy measures and reductions in per- 
sonnel and expenditure are not the primary object. They are not 
the primary object as from the foregoing it will be evident to 
you that the Department of State has always been conducted in 
@ most economical manner and has suffered from a lack rather 
than a surplus of funds or from too liberal treatment. It may 
perhaps be well to state somewhat categorically here what is gen- 
erally appreciated and understood to be a fact by those who know 
our Government establishments, that both in Washington and in 
its establishments abroad there is no department of our Govern- 
ment which has been more efficiently run and in which Govern- 
ment funds are expended with more meticulous care than is done 
by the State Department. Economy, therefore, need not be any 
special object in our reorganization plans as the Department al- 
ways has been conducted with this consideration so definitely in 
mind. 

Nevertheless, in view of the fact that economy in Government 
expenditure is increasingly important and as it is a primary func- 
tion and obligation of every t and agency to keep its 
expenditures at the lowest possible point permitted by efficient 
care of the interests and work involved, one of the things which 
it is hoped we may accomplish through our reorganization pro- 
gram is that the present staff and funds may be used to even 
greater advantage so that in spite of increasing responsibilities 
the need for additional personnel and funds will be materially 
kept down. Certainly the effect of the reorganization will be to 
probably keep within lower limits the need for additional per- 
sonnel which would otherwise have been considerably greater with 
the increasing responsibilities of the Department in this period of 
stress. 


I have wanted to tell you a little about the Department in the 
foregoing general way not with any desire to make com 
between its expenditures and those of other departments and 
agencies but to bring out two fundamental facts: First, that the 
Department of State, although the oldest, the premier, and in some 
respects the one carrying the greatest responsibility so far as the 
primary interests of our people are concerned, has remained the 
smallest and the least costly of the executive departments; and 
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second, that it has constantly examined, as it is doing now, its 
internal organization with two principal facts in mind—the most 
efficient conduct of its work and the doing of it with the least 
possible cost to our Government. I have told you about it be- 
cause you have been good enough to indicate that you believe in 
proper support for this Department. I want you to know that 
you can give this support with a good conscience. 

We are a busy Department these days and, if our work has been 
important to our people in the past, I think I may say without 
exaggeration that it has never been more so than it is today. The 
very fact that you are interested in the work of the Department of 
State is an indication of your realization of the scope of the work 
which we are doing. I would like to mention just a few of the 
. which make up the grist of the State Department mill these 

ays. 

(a) The consideration and settlement day by day of problems 
that arise between our Government and foreign governments on 
a wide variety of subjects. 

(b) Extending protection to American citizens and to American 
interests in all parts of the world. Investigating and reporting 
opportunities for the sale of our products in foreign countries and 
on the conditions under which they may be sold and distributed. 

(c) Carrying through the trade-agreements program with all its 
implications and the complicated studies which are necessary in 
connection with each agreement. 

(d) The negotiation of treaties designed to protect American 
citizens in the enjoyment of their rights and privileges abroad. 

(e) Conducting the claims of certain American citizens against 
foreign governments. 

(f) Defending the interests of this Government in the case of 
claims by foreign governments. 

(g) Controlling shipments of arms and munitions. 

(h) Participating in international bodies and organizations 
which operate for the mutual benefit of the member countries on 
such questions as labor, industry, commerce, science, arbitration, 
boundaries. 

(1) Carrying on various functions abroad in connection with the 
immigration of aliens to.the United States... 

(j) Issuing passports in this country and abroad to American 
citizens. 

The foregoing are only a few of the functions that your De- 
partment of State is performing every day in this country and in 
the almost 400 capitals and commercial centers abroad where we 
have a fixed establishment. I could not begin to go into further 
detail, but I do want to mention here a few of the things, too, 
which we are doing of even more fundamental importance. The 
Department of State has frequently been called our first line of 
defense. I think many people who read this term, or even who 
use it rather glibly, have very little comprehension of what the 
term means. 

Aside from the primary function of the formulation of policy 
which has for its object the maintemance of our peace and secu- 
rity, there are many specific things with which the Department 
has to occupy itself every day. I wish to mention just a few of 
these. We are continually aiding in the calling of and participat- 
ing in special conferences which have for their object the main- 
tenance and the promotion of peace and order, such as the dis- 
armament conferences, inter-American peace conferences, Nine 
Power Conference, and others. 

We are collaborating at this moment with the other American 
republics in the work of the Chaco Peace Conference, of which 
you read little in the papers but the work of which is quietly 
going on every day. 

We are assisting in the settlement of the Honduran-Ni 
difficulties which recently arose and which threaten military hos- 
tilities between those two sister republics. Quietly, but we hope 
very definitely, work is going on toward a solution of these diffi- 
culties which could easily have turned into a military struggle. 

We have had returning to the United States from the Philippine 
Islands recently a commission which we sent there to study mat- 
ters connected with what may be the change in status of those 
islands under our statutes. A very great deal of work must be 
done in order to see that that change of status, if and when it 
is carried through, is carried through without friction and with 
due regard to all the interests concerned. The laborious work of 
this commission is being done very quietly and without any fuss, 
but it is very important work, indeed. 

Our diplomatic and our consular officers in Spain are and have 
been rendering splendid services to our nationals there in the pro- 
tection of our property and in the maintenance of our rights dur- 
ing the civil strife in Spain. 

I think I need not speak to you of what our officers have been 
doing in the Far East, more particularly in China, during the past 
months. At most of these establishments our officers and our 
personnel are working many hours of the day untiringly and with 
a devotion which is in line with the best traditions of the Foreign 
Service. 

Here in Washington the executive officers of the Department and 
all those concerned with questions of policy are giving themselves 
untiringly to all those problems which must be of primary con- 
cern to us in our relations with so many States. 

I will not speak of the efforts of the Secretary of State to keep 
before us and before the world those principles which must under- 
lie international law and order and to the observance of which 
we must constantly consecrate ourselves here and elsewhere if 
peace is to be maintained. I will not speak of the delegations from 
other countries which are continuously here in Washington and 
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with which we are negotiating those agreements under the trade 
agreements program, which in so many respects is the most im- 
portant constructive element at work in the maintenance of peace 
in a disordered world. 

All these are but some of the things which the Department of 
State is doing in the protection of our vital interests; interests 
which for the most part lie beyond our shores only in a limited 
sense, for it depends on how they are safeguarded and how our 
relations are conducted and these many details involved in rela- 
tions are carried through as to whether you and I will be able to 
live here at peace in this country. These things which do happen 
daily in so many places intimately concern us and every one of us 
and the guardian of our peace is the Department of State. 

And what I must tell you today is that that Department is costing 
you during the fiscal year 1938 approximately $14,000,000, of which 
over $4,000,000 will be made up in the way of fees taken in for 
services performed at home and abroad. 

I am not going to make any arguments as to why the Depart- 
ment of State needs or should have more money even during a 
period when our Government is very properly entering upon a 
program of economy and most careful scrutiny of Government 
expenditure. It is only wise and prudent on our part that we 
should see that the Department of State has all the funds which it 
may need, and it is one Department in which the return on the 
investment is unquestionable. I will content myself here with 
merely calling very briefly to your attention a few of the things 
which we shall have from time to time to bring to the attention of 
the Congress. 

1. We need additional personnel and equipment. in the Depart- 
ment of State itself. We need particularly to reinforce our high- 
grade personnel in order to make possible a more long-range 
planning and research for which at the present time we do not 
have adequate personnel. On the physical side, much of our equip- 
ment for filing and accounting is antiquated. We are giving care- 
ful attention to these matters in our reorganization studies, but 
we will need money to carry through the recommendations which 
will undoubtedly be made. 

2. There is an almost desperate need for additional funds to 
increase the salaries of some of our clerical employees in the field, 
many of whom now receive salaries totally inadequate. 

3. We need similarly increased appropriations in order to make 
certain necessary increases in the compensation of a part of the 
clerical staff of the Department in Washington. 

4. We need more career officers in the Foreign Service 

(a) To staff adequately some consulates and vice consulates 
which we now have to leave in charge of one officer; 

(b) To adequately staff offices in the Far East and in other parts 
of the world where the volume of work has so tremendously 
increased; and 

(c) To enable the Department to grant leaves of absence to 
visit the United States to many officers whose leave has been 
unreasonably delayed because of the lack of sufficient relief 
officers. 

5. We need additional funds to provide our chiefs of mission 
and the principal officer at important consular posts with adequate 
representation allowances. The principle of representation allow- 
ances is established in our statutes, but the appropriations so far 
made have been totally inadequate. Almost every other country 
makes materially greater provision for representation, and our 
failure to provide adequate funds for this purpose is entirely out 
of line with our democratic ideals, in that it precludes certain 
officers with no private means, or very modest means, from ac- 
cepting posts where the representative responsibilities are heavy. 
It is time that our people should understand that this representa- 
tive capacity is of primary importance to us and is a factor for 
peace and will and that it is the responsibility of our Gov- 
ernment to provide adequate funds. 

6. In view of the hazards of foreign service to which our officers 
must submit, as well as their families, and in view of the compen- 
sation scale which precludes any savings by Foreign Service officers, 
further legislation is needed to put the retirement fund on a 
better basis in order that our officers may be relieved of the 
present apprehensions of what may happen to their families on 
their decease. 

7. The foreign buildings which has been started must 
be carried through actively and as rapidly as possible in order 
that in every capital and in every commercial center where we 
have an establishment our officers and our personnel may be 
appropriately housed. 

It is to the credit of the Congress that Members of both Houses 
haye been showing a constantly increasing understanding and 
sympathy with the needs of the Department of State and of the 
Foreign Service. As the nature of the work of the Department 
is better understood, as its importance comes out more clearly 
through day-by-day happenings which we have to face and as 
certain popular prejudices and misconceptions tend to disappear, 
the difficulties in the way of fair and adequate treatment of the 
Department of State are slowly disappearing. The conduct of 
foreign policy is increasingly recognized as a purely nonp: 
matter, and, as it has recently been put, partisanship must stop 
at our frontiers. I have every confidence that as the needs of the 
Department of State are better understood they will receive more 
adequate recognition from the Congress. It is in that work that 
0 ations such as yours can do a great deal of good, particu- 
larly in making it clear to the people throughout our country 
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what the work of the Department of State is and how vital that 
work is in the maintenance of the peace in which we are all so 
ardently interested. It is upon how well the Department of State 
functions at home and abroad that in a very considerable measure 
depends for us the maintenance of that peace. 


Bang’s Disease Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 2 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


TELEGRAMS AND LETTER IN REGARD TO BANG'S DISEASE 
CONTROL 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the State of Vermont is much concerned at the pro- 
posed reduction of the amount allocated in the Budget for 
Bang’s disease control, and the proposal to require States to 
match indemnity payments in whole or in part. 

I ask unanimous consent that a telegram and a letter cov- 
ering the situation, and expressive of the views of the Ver- 
mont State Department of Agriculture, be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD; also a telegram from the secretary 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association of America in relation 
to the same subject matter. 

There being no objection, the telegrams and letter were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MONTPELIER, Vr., January 15, 1938. 
Representative ERNEST GIBSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Proposed reduction in Department Agriculture budget, amount 
allotted Bang's disease control or proposal to require States match 
indemnity payments in whole or in part would be serious blow 
Vermont dairy industry. States to which we ship cattle to require 
Bang's test on shipments in near future. Such requirement will 
increase demand for testing. Vermont has no funds payment 
indemnity. Your opposition to proposed reduction or change 


earnestly requested. 
E. H. Jones, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


STATE OF VERMONT, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Montpelier, January 20, 1938. 
Hon. E. W. GIBSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Geson: In further reference to the United States 
Department of Agriculture budget allotment for Bang’s disease 
control about which I wired you on January 15, I would like to 
submit the following information. 

As you know, dairying is our major industry and anything that 
affects the sale of livestock and livestock products is of paramount 
interest. The gross income in Vermont in 1935 for livestock and 
livestock products amounted to $32,880,000. The proposed reduc- 
tion in e Federal Budget for Bang’s disease control and the 
proposal that States be required to match indemnity payments, 
coming at this time will, if proposals are carried out, not only 
prevent expansion in the work of Bang’s disease control but will 
probably do away with the work altogether for a time at any 
rate. 


In 1935 the legislature passed a bill providing for Bang’s disease 
control without any appropriation for indemnity. The passage of 
this law was brought about principally because the State wished 
to take advantage of the Federal project which provided for test- 
ing. We were able to obtain funds with which to establish a 
laboratory within this department for the conduct of the testing. 
Since the plan was put into operation all the testing and in- 
demnity payments have been done with Federal funds. The Ver- 
airymen have been rather slow to take up the testing, due 
to the fact that there has been little demand in the States to 


danger of contracting 

infected herds. The State of New Hampshire is tightening up on 
control regulations as they are now paying indemnity. We have 
just been informed that Massachusetts expects to pass a law, 
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effective July 1, which will that all cattle shipped into 
that State must first be submitted to the blood test. There is 
every indication that Rhode Island and Connecticut will follow 
the same procedure. We ship a large number of cattle to the 
above-mentioned States, and if cattle must be submitted to test 
before shipment, you can readily see how the demand for testing 
will increase. There are only six States paying State indemnity, 
and we hope that the Federal law requiring State payments can 
be postponed for a sufficient length of time so that appropriations 
may be obtained. Of course, it will be impossible to push Bang’s 
disease control work any faster than the public opinion develops to 
support it. As the matter now stands, our legislature not being 
in session this year, there is no possible way that we can pay in- 
demnity, and if the Federal allotment is based on such a require- 
ment, testing will have to be discontinued. It seems that such 
a policy would be rather short-sighted because the retest work 
could not be carried on, and infection will get a start again in 
herds already cleaned up, and Federal effort and funds expended 
since January 1, 1935, will be wasted. 

We wish to thank you for the consideration and assistance 
which we know this matter will have at your hands. 

Very truly yours, 
E. H. JONES, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., January 18, 1938. 
Hon, ERNEST W. GIBSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, representing 30,000 
breeders of Holstein-Friesian cattle, is committed strongly to the 
demand for increase in Federal appropriation for Bang’s disease 
control, and urges that this valuable work be continued on present 
basis in order that millions already invested in program are not 
wasted, 

‘THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
HOUGHTON SEAVERNS, Secretary. 


Federal Aid for Highways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Roads is to 
be commended for the splendid manner in which its chair- 
man and members have gone into the question of continuing 
Federal aid to highways under the Hayden-Cartwright law. 
Witnesses from many States of the Union have been heard 
in defense of the present allocation of funds under the act. 
Almost invariably the witnesses have been in favor of the 
present plan of appropriating funds and have opposed with 
considerable fervor the attempt made to cut these funds in 
half. 

COLLECTIONS, $350,000,000 

Comparatively few people know that the Federal Govern- 
ment at the present time receives through the tax upon gaso- 
line and the various excise taxes collected from motorists an 
annual amount approximating $350,000,000. This income is 
divided as follows: 


Federal gasoline tax (1 cent 22 $204, 000, 000 
Lubricating Olle oes 8 33, 300, 000 
Tires and inner é r TAT 37. 000, 000 
Passenger cars and motorcycles— 58, 200, 000 
Zh: +. Spine BE AFA LA pat Pol ede ne RS te 8, 100, 000 
Parts and ae — ee Fe 9, 300, 000 

Wii. 8 349, 900, 000 


DISBURSEMENTS, $238,000,000 


There is being spent under the law some $238,000,000, which 
is divided in part on the following basis: 


Regular matched Federal ad $125, 000, 600 
For grade-crossing elimination , 000, 000 
For secondary and feeder roads 25, 000, 000 
For forestry roads „4c q—2—7—6˙?'! 14. 000, 000 
For miscellaneous road projects 24, 000, 000 


We, in Minnesota, believe that the entire $350,000,000 should 
be allocated to the States, inasmuch as the money is contrib- 
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uted by the owners and operators of motor vehicles. We are 
opposed to a general sales tax, which requires one man to pay 
the tax bill of another. Moreover, the sales tax, as Secretary 


Harold L. Ickes put it 2 years ago, is “the income tax in 


reverse.” Instead of having the tax based upon ability to 
pay, as is the case under the income tax, those least able to 
pay bear the burden under the sales tax. This is clearly 
illustrated by the following table, published 3 years ago by 
the research bureau of the Kansas State Legislative Council: 


Amount of various retail tazes taken from different income groups 


Approximate amount 
pe year per $1,000 of 
come 


Income 
Excluding | Including 
food, food, 3- 


percent percent 
tax tax 
CLODO ONG UNO sso cn nctnnenaancanaconsnace 60.9 $8. 22 $18. 27 
$1,000 under $2,000. 58.6 7.92 17. 58 
$2,000 under $3,000. 49.4 8. 61 14.82 
$3,000 under $5,000. 42.9 8. 43 12.87 
$5,000 under $10,000. 39. 3 8. 67 11. 79 
$10,000 under $25,000. 31.7 7.23 9. 51 
$25,000 under $50,000.. 22,2 5. 43 6.60 
$50,000 under $100,000. 18.4 4.86 5. 52 
$100,000 under $150,000.. 15.5 4.11 4.65 
$150,000 under . 12.1 3.12 8. 63 
$300,000 under $500,000.. 4.2 1.08 1.26 
$500,000 under $1,000,000 25 63 76 
$1,000,000 and over 1.0 24 30 


Under the Hayden- Cartwright Act, $112,000,000 of the 
moneys collected from the users of motor vehicles is turned 
into the Treasury of the United States and thus becomes a 
general sales tax. There should be, in my opinion, no reduc- 
tion in the amount of money used for aid to highways, but the 
entire amount collected, that is to say, $350,000,000, should be 
devoted to this purpose. 

GOVERNOR BENSON PROTESTS 


The Governor of my State, Elmer A. Benson, on December 
15 addressed a letter to the President of the United States, 
protesting against the proposed reduction in Federal aid to 
highways under the Hayden-Cartwright Act. He mentions, 
among other things, that to cancel benefits under the act to 
the several States of the Union at this time would mean the 
enforced unemployment of 10,000 men and their families in 
the State of Minnesota alone. Minnesota contributes ap- 
proximately $8,500,000 to the Federal highway fund while it 
receives in benefits under the law, $5,600,000. We do not of 
course complain of this, as the Federal Government cannot 
in each and every case return to the State the amount there 
collected. What we desire is that the entire amount of money 
collected for the Federal road fund be not diverted, but that 
it be used for highway construction purposes alone. 

Governor Benson’s letter referred to above reads as follows: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
EXECUTIVE 


DEPARTMENT, 
St. Paul, December 15, 1937. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I sincerely feel that it would be both a 
neglect of my duty to the people of Minnesota and a betrayal of 
the best interests of our own administration, were I to fail to voice 
respectful but earnest protest against cancelation or even curtail- 
ment of regular Federal-aid funds for highways at this time. 

Such proposed cancelation of allotments already authorized to 
Minnesota for the fiscal year beginning next July 1 would mean 
virtual cessation of a State highway program for which Minnesota 
has already levied on its motorists to provide State funds for 
matching. 

Abandonment of this program, in addition to meaning that 
both State and Federal Governments would be forced to break their 
solemn pledges of trunk-road improvements to communities in 
every section of the State, must unavoidably mean also that 10,000 
men and their families dependent on highway improvement work 
of a permanent nature will next year be added to the lists of the 
unemployed. 

Minnesota has been proud of its record against diversion of 
highway funds. All highway users’ taxes are protected by the 
State constitution against diversion to any other purposes. This 
has also long been the policy of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads. 
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Minnesota motorists this year are paying into the Federal Treas- 
ury more than $8,000,000 in Federal gasoline taxes and excise 
levies on motor vehicles. The road users of the Nation will, by 
your Treasury Department’s own estimates, pay in $350,000,000, 
Your special message does not propose any reduction in this tax 
load on highway users. Continuation of Federal aid on its present 
basis will mean a return to the States for highway purposes of 
only about two-thirds the amount collected from highway users’ 


Cancelation will mean wholesale diversion, gross injustice to the 
millions of motorists, wasteful deterioration of trunk-highway 
ene 5 increase 2 unemployed. 

ve pouring in m civic organizations, county 
— of commissioners, and other groups in every section of my 
Sincerely yours, 
ELMER A. BENSON, Governor. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. NAN WOOD HONEYMAN, OF OREG 
NEW YORK, ON DECEMBER 15, 1937 re 


Mrs. HONEYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
on December 15, 1937: 


Fellow citizens, I have 10 minutes to speak to you about the 
Mooney case. It would take hours to give even the high spots of 
the printed record, but 10 minutes should be long enough to tear 
down a web of perjury and corruption. 

I vision Mooney in prison and Justice also in prison, standing 
beside him, her hand on his shoulder. So they have stood for 20 
years—Mooney, deprived of his human rights and the eternal jus- 
tice which we have inherited from our forefathers, Washi Me 
Jefferson, and Madison. To this day no one knows who planted 
the bomb at the foot of Market Street in San Francisco, the explo- 
sion from which killed many of the crowd gathered to see the 
preparedness parade on July 22, 1916. Probably no one will ever 
know who planted that bomb. Of course, many arrests were made 
immediately. Mooney was not arrested at the time. He wasn't 
there. Later he testified that he was about a mile up Market 
Street, on the roof of a building, with his wife and some other 
people waiting for the parade. Some had cameras and were taking 
snapshots. Down Market Street was a building with a tower clock 
in good order. 

All California was wild to catch and punish the miscreants who 
had planted the bomb. Large rewards were offered. Suspicion 
ripened and grew against Mooney—the agitator among the work- 
ers—but there was no evidence whatsoever identifying him with 
the bomb, and the record so stands today. 

But he was arrested on suspicion. Then a man named Oxman, 
from Oregon, a man with a bad reputation, seeking the reward, 
went to the police with an offer to identify Mooney. He was 
taken to see Mooney in jail and said he would swear he had seen 
him near the place of the explosion shortly before it occurred. At 
the trial he did so swear, and thus became, for the prosecution, 
a star which had fallen from the sky in their hour of need. 

Oxman’s testimony, if true, would have been something on 
which to hang a suspicion—not a conviction—but it was not 
true. It was cold-blooded perjury, calculated to send Mooney to 
the gallows—and committed for a Judas Iscariot bag of money. 
Soon after Oxman’s testimony appeared in the papers counsel for 
Mooney received a letter from some people named Hatcher in 
Woodland, Calif., a town about 100 miles north of San Francisco. 
In this letter Earl Hatcher said he and his wife knew Oxman and 
that they had talked with him in Woodland just before the 
2:15 p. m. train had left for San Francisco on Preparedness Day, 
so that it was impossible for Oxman to have reached San Fran- 
cisco by the time of the explosion. 

This evidence by Mr. and Mrs, Hatcher was given at the proper 
time and was a bomb in itself to Oxman and District Attorney 
Fickert. But prejudice and social order are hard to overthrow. 
If these witnesses told the truth, Oxman was a perjurer and the 
prosecution was rotten. But Mooney was an enemy of the social 
order. Mooney was convicted February 24, 1917, in Judge Griffin’s 
court and sentenced to be hanged. Really the prosecution had no 
need of witnesses: Public opinion was against Mooney, the agitator 
of the people, the enemy of the social order. However, Oxman 
and the district attorney were badly shaken by the evidence of 
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perjury, so Oxman wrote at once to a friend named Rigal in 
Illinois and asked him to come immediately to San Francisco, all 

paid and big money in it for him. He wrote: “All you 
have to do is to swear that you saw me in San Francisco on 
Preparedness Day.” Rigal had not been in San Francisco and 
refused to perjure himself and so the matter was closed. 

Oxman had written his letter to Rigal at his hotel, writing a 
first draft which he tore up and threw in the scrap basket. By 
this time he was a notorious character and, as such, attracted 
the attention of the bellboy. This bellboy pieced the letter to- 
gether and, after some delay, took it to Mooney’s counsel. The 
case was closed but Mooney’s counsel went to Rigal's home, inter- 
viewed him, and Rigal signed an affidavit that he had received 
such a letter from Oxman but had refused to perjure himself 
and thereby convict and probably hang an innocent man. By 
this time the case was on appeal to the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia and a motion for a new trial was filed in that court, sup- 
ported by the original Oxman letter to Rigal and Rigal’s signed 
affidavit. Also an affidavit of Judge Griffin, the trial judge, saying 
that if this evidence had been brought to his judicial attention 
before he lost jurisdiction by the appeal to the supreme court he 
would certainly have set aside the verdict and ordered a new 
trial. 

But the California Supreme Court refused the motion for a 
new trial and, in due order, every other motion filed for Mooney's 
relief. I cannot follow the technicalities of the California Supreme 
Court. To me perjury is perjury no matter when or how it is 
found. If this is not so in legal procedure then so much the 
worse for legal procedure. The court did say, in passing, that 
even if there were perjury there Was no evidence that the district 
attorney knew anything about it, and if he did not the State of 
California was innocent of fraud and the trial could not be 
attacked. This would be laughable if it were not reason for 
tears. Are we to believe that Oxman was running the case and 
‘offering bribe money on his own responsibility, without the knowl- 
edge of the district attorney? 

I have spoken of the tower clock and of the fact that snapshot 
pictures show Mooney on a roof on the opposite side of Market 
Street from the clock, which shows in the background. Its hand 
seems to me the lifted finger of God to the time—3 min- 
utes before the established moment of the explosion a mile away. 
This evidence was brushed aside as a technicality. President Wil- 
son sent out a commission of inquiry composed of some of the 
best men in the Secret Service Dictaphones were installed and 
the consultations, discussions, and conspiracies of District Attor- 
ney Fickert and his detectives and associates were recorded. This 
is all printed in the report of the commission. President Wilson 
wrote the Governor of California that it would greatly embarrass 
him if this conviction of Mooney by such methods was allowed 
to stand. So the sentence of death was commuted to life im- 
prisonment. And there it stands today. 

I have little more to say. Have I not said enough? Our Consti- 
tution says no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law. Has Tom Mooney been deprived 
of more than 20 years of liberty by that fair, honest trial known 
as due process of law? Has he? 

This case is now on the last lap of its progress to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and I predict that that tribunal will 
brush away the fog, the smoke, and the technicalities that were 
used to defeat justice and so show that Tom Mooney was not 
convicted by “due process of law” and that perjury is perjury. 


Some Aspects of the Functions and Organization of 
the Department of State 
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SECRETARY OF STATE, AT THE FIFTEENTH 
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JEWISH WOMEN, AT PITTSBURGH, PA., JANUARY 26, 1938 


ADDRESS BY 
` ASSISTANT 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the following address by the 
Honorable George S. Messersmith, Assistant Secretary of 
State, at the Fifteenth Triennial Convention of the National 
Council of Jewish Women, at Pittsburgh, Pa., January 26, 
1938: 

I appreciate very much the opportunity which your courteous 
invitation to speak to you this evening has given me to bring 
before the National Council of Jewish Women assembled here 
some facts concerning the Department of State. I am going to 


beyond our frontiers, but are 
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tell you in very simple language some things which I believe will 
be of interest to you concerning that Department. It has been 
ustomary in recent years for some inexplicable reasons to subject 
it to uninformed criticism, the most common of which has been 
that it does not know how to do its work and that its officers are 
idlers and teahounds, frequenting the drawing rooms of embassies 
and legations abroad. It is frequently being asserted that the 
State Department, and as a consequence our country, has no 
definite foreign policy and that we do not protect our interests 
abroad. It is nevertheless particularly striking at this time and in 
this connection to note that when the State Department and its 
Foreign Service take some definite action in the protection of our 
legitimate and established interests there is a general cry from 
these same critics that the country is being dragged into war. 

As a matter of fact, the State Department is the oldest of our 
departments, and although its responsibilities have constantly in- 
creased, and rapidly so in more recent years, it is still the smallest 
and least expensive of all the executive departments. It has had 
a personnel and has now one that can be a matter of real pride 
to our country. If you will read the list of those who have filled 
the position of Secretary of State since the beginning of our Gov- 
ernment, you will find that it reads like a list of those we know 
as having been wise, foresighted, and sound men who always kept 
in mind and promoted the primary interests of our people at home 
and abroad. I would like to feel that I am speaking to you this 
evening about the Department of State not as one of its officers 
but as an American citizen who is interested, as every woman and 
every man in this country should be, in all that concerns funda- 
mentally our public welfare. It so happens that I may have a 
special right to speak about the Department of State and its work, 
as I have belonged to the Foreign Service for 24 years and have 
continuously during that period been in the foreign field. I have 
now been brought back into the Department after this long field 
duty in an executive position. Out of this background and as 
one whose family has lived in this country for almost 300 years, 
I may probably be able to speak to you with a certain authority. 

It seems to me, and I think it must seem so to every right- 
thinking American, that it is about time to speak more plainly and 
directly about this Department. One of the things 


often without any real realization of the full meaning. I refer to 
the statement that the Department of State is our first line of 
defense. Much as we may dislike to recognize all the implications 
which are involved in that statement, and in its particular applica- 
tion at this time, it is unfortunately true that we must begin to 
think seriously of our defense. So many of the things that we 
have struggled for since the founders of our Government estab- 
lished our liberty and our independent existence, so much that our 
people have been to develop in the way of worth-while 
institutions since the adoption of the Constitution and that other 
peoples in many other countries have been struggling for in the 
same period, are now being attacked, ridiculed, and consistently 
undermined. Rights established by international law and usage 
and by treaty are being ded. Beyond our frontiers we are 
already on the defensive, and, incredible as it may seem, the forces 
undermining law and order appear not to be content with inter- 
fering with our lawful activities and the rights of our citizens 

making attacks on our ideas and 
institutions from within the country itself. 

The State Department is our first line of defense, and if we wish 
real security, that line has to be so strong as to be impregnable. 
I am in a position to tell you that the State Department is a 
strong one and that this is so in spite of the fact that it has been 
in the matter of financial and popular support somewhat of a 
stepchild of our people. It is time that our people generally know 
something about it and more definitely what it is doing. In the 
brief time that I have this evening I shall try to bring you some 
pertinent thoughts for your solicitous consideration. 

The State Department is, as you know, the premier and ranking 
executive department of our Government. The President is en- 

under the Constitution with the conduct of our foreign 
relations and the formulation cf foreign policy. Under the stat- 
utes the Department of State is the executive organ of the Presi- 
dent to aid him in that important, vital, and fundamental task. 
The Secretary of State, as the head of the Department of State, is 
the principal officer of our Government for the formulation of 
foreign policy and in whose hands lie the actual conduct of our 
relations with other States. The organization which has been 
built up in the Department is an expert staff through which he 
carries on the details involved in these relations. The Foreign 
Service of the Department of State is the instrument for carry- 
ing out that eee abroad. It is the eyes and ears of our Gov- 
ernment in ost 400 capitais and commercial centers of other 
countries. It is also the mouthpiece through which we address 
pokes. governments when we have occasion to communicate with 


em, 

The President is also entrusted under our Constitution and 
statutes with the making of the treaties and agreements with for- 
eign countries which so largely govern our relations with them. 
He enters into such agreements and treaties with the approval of 
the Senate. He makes them through the medium of the Secre- 
tary of State and the machinery of the Department of State. 

Our foreign policy is determined by the President and in this 
task the Secretary of State and the staff of the Department of 
State are similarly his regularty constituted aides and advisers. 
The formulation of foreign policy is the result of accumulated 
experience gathered from our relations with other states over the 
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whole period of our national existence, and it is developed by the 
taking of day-to-day action under this policy. The changing of 
existing policy or the adoption of new policy is necessarily in- 
fluenced by the day-to-day developments we have to face at home 
and in every part of the world. Reports arrive in the Department 
of State daily from the 700 to 800 career officers of the Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Service stationed in every part of the world, and 
they report faithfully and objectively on all that is happening 
which could be of interest to us. Hundreds of telegrams giving 
up-to-the-minute developments of importance arrive in the De- 
partment every day from these representatives. 

The State Department is also in constant contact with the other 
departments of our Government in order that before ne tesa 
the action to be taken on a question of foreign relations 
the information which should be considered from every source 
may be correlated, coordinated, and fully digested before decisions 
are made. So intimate is the connection between the Depart- 
ment of State and the President that every day the most impor- 
tant reports and telegrams which reach it from the field are 
sent to the President and I can tell you out of my own fairly 
long experience and quite wide observation that the President 
of the United States is probably the best informed Chief of State 
of any people in the world today. This should add immeasurable 
confidence to our people in these difficult times. It means a 
tremendous task for him when, with all that he has to do in 
following our internal problems, he should have to keep so closely 
in touch also with what is happening in every part of the world. 
As a responsible Chief of State and responsible for our foreign 
policy, it is a duty which he not only accepts but is carrying 
through in an extraordinary, wise, and foreseeing manner. 

The organization of the Department of State is relatively simple 
for it receives constant study and adjustment to meet new condi- 
tions. At the head of the Department is, of course, the Secretary 
of State, who assumes the principal responsibility. His burden, 
333333 — Jp tile aso 
ships, arti ly heavy. y in execu- 
tive functions by the Under Secretary, the Counselor, the three 
Assistant Secretaries, and the Legal Adviser of the Department. 
The regular work of the Department is carried on in a score of 
divisions and offices which are manned by téchnical experts who, 
I can assure you, if they were working for business establishments 
or were engaged in the professions for which they are qualified, 
would be earning salaries or incomes many times the relatively 
nominal compensation for which, out of a sense of devotion, they 
are willing to work for their Government. It is in this Depart- 
ment and its divisions that, as I have explained, reports are 
received and digested, other Departments consulted, and foreign 
policy formulated. Major questions of policy and the action to 
be taken receive the careful consideration of the Secretary and 
of his executive advisers on the basis of advisory reports based 
on precedent and on new conditions which are prepared and 
submitted by the appropriate divisions of the Department. No 
matter of major policy or important action is decided until after 
careful consideration by the Secretary aided and advised in con- 
ference with his immediate counselors. 

The Foreign Service of the Department of State is its eyes and 
ears. It reports constantly and objectively on every subject of a 
political, economic, commercial, social, or technical interest to our 
Government or people and to our manifold interests in this 
country. These written reports are supplemented by hundreds of 
telegrams which are received reporting on matters which must 
be considered more promptly than even the most rapid air-mail 
facilities would-make possible. It is the function of this Foreign 
Service to carry through our policies abroad. It is the function 
of our ambassadors and ministers, secretaries, and consuls in their 
daily life and contact with the peoples in every capital and every 
great center of population abroad to interpret our policy to the 
leaders in government, business, and other circles in the country in 
which they are stationed; and it is equally their duty to interpret 
the policies of these other governments to us so that we may have 
the adequate basis on which to determine our own action. 

We have built up a splendid Foreign Service, than which there is 

none better. As evidence of this we have the unbiased judgment 
of the peoples of other countries. I wish that the time tted 
me this evening, but it does not, to speak even briefly of the 
‘patient, diligent, intelligent, and unselfish service that these men 
of the Foreign Service are rendering in every part of the world. 
I wish I could tell you how carefully these officers are selected. 
The system of selection is the most democratic that could be 
devised and its sole object is to secure the best young men that 
our country can supply for this Service. I have just finished 
sitting as chairman of the board of examiners for the Foreign 
Service and presiding over the oral examination of applicants for 
the Service. This last year 800 young men from all over the 
country expressed their desire to take these examinations for 
which they had, for the most part, prepared themselves over a 
considerable period of years. Some 600 of these actually started 
the written examination and something over 400 completed the 
written test. Of these, 58 succeeded in passing the searching 
written test and the oral examinations of these 58 gave us 23 
young men who are now available for appointment to the lowest 
grade of the Service. These young men come from every part of 
our country, as they should, and they represent as fine a group of 
public-spirited, intelligent, and resourceful youths as our country 
can provide. 
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These field officers of the Foreign Service, in addition to rendering 
these reports on manifold subjects which I have already referred to, 
are also charged under our statutes and by international practice 
with the performance of a wide variety of duties in which our 
people are directly interested—so wide is the scope of these func- 
tions that I cannot even begin to explain them this evening, even 
in the briefest possible form. They visa the of aliens who 
wish to come to our country, and they perform passport services 
of many kinds for our own nationals abroad. They perform many 
services for our ships and seamen in every port of the world beyond 
our frontiers. They are charged with the execution of notarial 
services abroad, the certification of consular invoices, and a wide 
variety of similar duties relating to documentation required by 
our laws. They give advice, help, and protection to our nationals 
who are sojourning tem) y abroad. They promote and protect 
the interests of our trade, as well as endeavor to widen the foreign 
markets for our products. I wish that I could tell you in some 
detail all that these men are doing today of an extraordinary 
character in such places as Spain, China, and Palestine. It would 
make it clear to you that in peace even more than in war their 
ones are of primary im to practically every citizen of our 
country. 

And what is our basic foreign policy? It always has been and 
still is primarily to preserve the peace of our country, to protect 
and promote its security, to endeavor to maintain and foster con- 
ditions at home and abroad under which our people can work and 
live in peace and relative comfort, and aid in the advance of civili- 
zation. Most other countries have had a similar policy. Our policy 
is based on certain principles which we still believe are eternal and 
unalterable and necessary to the maintenance of law and order. 
We are now faced by the necessity of maintaining this policy to 
which we are so committed in a world where in more than one 
country these fundamental principles are be constantly disre- 
garded. In this disordered world Hull has found it neces- 
sary to restate these principles, which he did in an admirable form 
in his declaration of July 16, 1937. This statement, I believe, will 
in the years to come prove to have been one of the most important 
pronouncements made by any of our statesmen at any time. Since 
that initial statement he has been reiterating these principles every 
day, and he has made clear the unalterable adherence and com- 
plete attachment of our country to them. He has endeavored to 
secure the support of all countries to these principles. Here and 
there he has received real support. Everywhere he has received at 
least lip service. Nevertheless the disregard of these principles 
continues almost daily in more than one part of the world. This 
is constantly becoming a more serious influence in the undermining 
of the structure of world peace and, if continued, it can only end 
by affecting our own security and happiness and the ability of 
every one of us to continue our daily round of peaceful duties and 
our family life. I am convinced that no finer document than the 
statement of Secretary Hull of July 16 last year has beén issued in 
modern times, and I think it may be accurately and appropriately 
described as the Magna Carta of this period. 

The trade-agreements program which the Department of State 
is carrying through under the conception and leadership of 
Secretary Hull, with the full approval of the President and of the 
Congress, is the most important, constructive, and effective move- 
ment at work for peace and reestablishment of what we still con- 
sider normal relationships in this disordered world. When either 
in our own country or abroad we are accused of and reproached 
as not having any foreign policy I would like to say that this 
trade-agreements program initiated and fostered and so intelli- 
gently and actively prosecuted by Secretary Hull is in fact the 
most far-reaching policy which has been put forward in recent 
years in any country which attacks the fundamental ills from 
which the world issuffering. It is certainly the most far-reaching, 
constructive policy which has been put forward in any country 
since the end of the World War. May I allude here to the luke- 
warm support which this trade- ts program has had in 
certain quarters and remind you that if another able and distin- 
guished Secretary of State—one of those names which make up 
that long list of ed men who have directed our foreign 
policy—had had the support which he should have had 
at home and abroad for his ideas we would most likely not now 
be confronted by the situation we have to face in the Far East. 
Let us hope that the present Secretary of State will get adequate 
support at home and abroad for this constructive trade-agreements 
program, or as an alternative we may face even worse conditions 
through a general economic break-down than those we are now 
facing through military action and the disregard of established 
rights and sovereignty in certain parts of the world. 

There are many people in our country who believe that not 
only law and order and human rights are being threatened but 
that new economic systems have been set up in parts of the 
world which are just as diametrically opposed to the economic 
principles to which we are attached and to our social and political 
structure as communism and fascism are opposite to democratic 
institutions. It is these things which our country has to face, and 
on the determination of the issues will rest the decision if law 
and order are to prevail in the world, if countries shall continue 
to trade in goods and in the exchange of ideas, if civilization 
shall make further advances and the peaceful arts shall flourish, 
if our domestic security shall not be menaced, and in homely 
language whether the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker shall be able to follow their peaceful village occupations. 
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On how these situations may be met depends whether there shall 
be that peace which we and all the common people everywhere in 
the world so ardently wish for. 

And now the lesson is clear. We must give the Department 
of State, which is our first line of defense and which is endeavor- 
ing to formulate and successfully carry out a foreign policy which 
will provide us security at home and abroad, the moral and 
financial support it must have to accomplish this. It is for you 
women, and in fact for every single man and woman in this 
country, to give to that Department the moral support essential 
in order that it may speak with the full authority of our people, 
assure the prestige of our word, and continue our influence for 
law and order throughout the world. It is necessary that our 
people seé to it that the Department of State receives the financial 
support which is essential for the efficient conduct of its work. 
Without such adequate financial support, adequate machinery 
for the maintenance of peaceful and fruitful relations with other 
States cannot be provided. 

Has it occurred to you that the total budget of the Department 
of State for its activities at home and abroad in the present fiscal 
year is only about 1 percent of what it costs to maintain 
our Army and Navy? Has it occurred to you that the total cost 
of the Trade Agreements Division in the Department, which is 
initiating and completing these trade agreements with other coun- 
tries that have already done so much to improve our situation 
at home and in doing so have improved conditions in other 
countries and given a real hope for peace by the settlement of 
disordered condi the 


this the Department is only costing 

us about $200,000 a year while the construction of a single battle- 

ship in our day costs $60,000,000? Has it occurred to you that 

the whole Foreign Service of our Government, with its establish- 

throughout the world, costs us less 

than our central Government contributes to the State-supported 
agricultural colleges in the country for 1 year? 

Let us play the part of the wise virgin and keep ample oil in 
our lamp. Let us encourage the Congress, which in recent years 
has constantly shown a more understanding attitude of the im- 
portance of the work of the State Department, to continue to give 
it increased thought and consideration and more ample financial 
support. You can do this with a clear conscience for it is gen- 
erally recognized that there is no better organized agency of our 
Government than the Department of State, that none is more 
efficiently run and that it is the least costly of all of our Govern- 
ment departments. It is because it is a small Department that its 
organization is being given constant thought from within and 
being to meet new conditions so that greater and more 
complex tasks may be undertaken without increased cost to our 
Government. We are, for example, at the present time going 
through a rather far-reaching reorganization of the Department. 
This is not because it needs it as a badly organized Department, 
but because we know that we are in heavy seas and may be going 
into heavier ones. We want to man the ship of state with the 
best officers and with the best-organized crew that we can pos- 
sibly develop. We have a captain and a first officer in the President 
and in the Secretary of State such as few peoples in the world 
have today. We can depend upon the captain and the first 
officer, and I want here to assure you that you can depend upon 
the intelligence, patriotism, and discipline of the crew. It is for 
you to see that the ship of state is properly provisioned so that 
it can carry us through these difficult seas—so turbulent that even 
the most optimistic of us can see no completely tranquil horizon 
clearly before us. I ask for the most careful consideration of our 
foreign policy and for the moral and financial support of the 
Department of State your intelligent and considered interest and 
aid. 


Our Foreign Trade 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, statements 
given the press January 26 by the Department of Com- 
merce concerning our foreign trade for 1937 give an entirely 
erroneous impression of the actual state of affairs, and con- 
ceal grave threats to our manufacturing and agricultural 
industries, while on the surface appearing to indicate an 
increase in our stable foreign trade. 

Mr. Roper’s statement emphasized that the United States 
finished the year with a favorable trade balance of $261,- 
597,000 as compared with a favorable balance of $33,000,000 
in 1936. 


The fact is that increased exports of war materials for 
the last few years, especially 1937, are all that have saved 
the administration’s face in its reciprocal-trade policy. Ex- 
ports of war materials showed some increases in 1935 and 
1936. They were largest in 1937, amounting to $776,084,094, 
and show definitely that this country would have had no 
favorable balance of trade without them, but on the contrary 
would have had an adverse balance of about $250,000,000. 

The war materials export trade is of a purely temporary 
and uncertain character, and cannot be regarded at all as 
part of any stable, long-term foreign trade. So long, and 
only so long, as other nations need war supplies from us they 
will buy them regardless of any reciprocal-trade agreements. 
These war materials exports are subject to interruption or 
cessation at any moment, They constitute an export trade 
purely artificial in character. When foreign nations com- 
plete their rearmament programs, or exhaust their finances, 
this trade will suddenly stop, and the United States will 
find its foreign markets vastly shrunken. 

The statement of Secretary Roper was that foreign trade 
in 1937 was the largest since 1930, totaling $6,429,719,000. 
Of that amount $3,345,568,000 was exports. The rest was 
imports. 

Nothing was said of what these totals actually mean ex- 
cept that— 

In the last few months of the year imports declined substantially 
compared with the same months of the previous year. 

The statement is an example of the erroneous impressions 
constantly being created in the public mind by the admin- 
istration in stressing some figures while ignoring others, and 
thus endeavoring to magnify the alleged benefits of its re- 
ciprocal-trade policy. 

A careful examination of the exports for 1937 discloses 
that war supplies alone amounted to $776,084,094. Even this 
figure does not include the whole list of war supplies but only 
the outstanding items, such as pig iron, iron and steel scrap, 
steel ingots, gasoline, airplanes, motortrucks, aluminum, 
and other nonferrous metals, including copper, brass, lead, 
and zinc. 

In 1932 the total value of exports of these materials was 
only $266,075,000. Therefore 1937 showed an increase of 
$510,000,000 in these war exports, which is nearly twice as 
much as the entire favorable balance of trade claimed by 
the Department of Commerce of $261,597,000. Except for 
this increase in the exports of these war supplies this coun- 
try would have been some $250,000,000 short of an even 
balance of trade. - 

The grave dangers hidden beneath these deceptive inter- 
pretations of figures by the administration are direct threats 
to both the manufacturing and agricultural industries of 
this country. Already every line of manufacturing and 
farming is suffering from increased competition with cheap 
foreign imports. The State Department is now engaged in 
negotiating a treaty with the British Empire for lowering the 
tariff duties on a list of commodities, manufactured and 
agricultural, which comprises approximately 25 percent of 
our total dutiable list. Every item which will be included in 
the final treaty with the British Empire will be competitive 
with American industry, because noncompetitive commodi- 
ties are on the free list under the Tariff Act. 

Agriculture is especially hard hit by these treaties because 
imports, both in quantity and value, of cattle, live hogs, pork 
products, canned meats, dairy products, corn, hay, and so 
forth, have greatly increased, while our exports of these com- 
modities have fallen tremendously. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in a speech at Baltimore in 1932, said: 

Of course, it is absurd to talk of low: tariff duties on farm 

ucts. * è * I do not intend that such duties shall be 
lowered. To do so would be inconsistent with my entire farm pro- 
gram, and every farmer knows it and will not be deceived. 

Despite this broad promise, duties have been lowered by the 
Executive on dairy cows, beef cattle, cream, cheese, hay, corn, 
apples, vegetable seeds, potatoes, poultry, honey, berries, 
grapefruit, pineapples, and vegetables. 
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The list of manufactured articles coming within the terms 
of the reciprocal trade treaties is so large that space prevents 
even a partial enumeration of them. 

Under the most-favored- nation clause these reciprocal- 
trade treaties have placed in operation a principle which 
works great harm to the United States. Under this provision 
all nations of the world, except Germany and Australia, re- 
ceive the benefit of the same tariff reductions as are granted 
to the trade-treaty nations. Even Australia will receive all 
of these tariff concessions when the treaty with Great Britain 
is signed. 

Idle textile and shoe factories, unemployment, and lowered 
purchasing power for American workers are the direct results 
of these treaties permitting competitive commodities to be 
imported into the American market. 

How little real neighborliness is being generated in the 
other nations for the United States by thus giving away our 
domestic markets is indicated by the action of Mexico, which 
promptly, upon the signing of the very generous silver- 
purchase agreement by the United States, increased to more 
than double the Mexican tariffs against American goods. 


Steel = a n black, ungalvanized, and not containing alloys, N AEA eee 
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Now, while these exports in war materials and materials 
most directly associated with armed conflict have been in- 
creasing progressively from 1932 to 1937, what has been the 
situation with regard to agricultural products? The admin- 
istration has had much to say about its intentions to protect 
the domestic agricultural market and to expand the Ameri- 
can farmers’ foreign market. But we see from the figures in 


Japan also does not hesitate to place restrictions against 
all American goods except war materials. 

The practice of emphasizing artificial export-trade totals 
built up by war-materials exports, while concealing the great 
damage being done to American manufacturing and agricul- 
tural industries, is utterly dangerous and indefensible. 

There can be no successful denial of the fact that these 
war-materials exports have been used by the administration 
to build up the totals of all exports in order to make it 


appear that the reciprocal-trade policy is resulting in a con- 


stantly increasing, stable, long-term export market. 

The accompanying table which I insert at this point shows 
exports, by years, from 1932 and including 1937, of aircraft, 
motortrucks, iron and steel scrap, pig iron, steel ingots, 
petroleum and products, and certain of the nonferrous 
metals, including aluminum, copper, zinc, and lead, and black 
ungalvanized steel sheets. 

The fact is irrefutable that as armaments have increased 
and wars and threats of wars have become more numerous 
these exports of war materials have progressively advanced 
to the totals shown. 


1937 


$23,055,761 | $39, 405, 473 
105, 799 165, 710 
$54, 764, 366 | $100, 105, 472 
4, 039, 143 

$76, 880, 820 

$19, 405 25 285 


the table that there has not been an expanded foreign mar- 
ket for American products, and that if the war materials 
exports are taken from the picture the year 1937 would have 
shown a decrease in all exports of about $250,000,000. 

I include here two other tables covering, generally, the 
volume and value of exports and imports of agricultural 
commodities for the years 1932 to 1937, inclusive. 


: AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS INCREASE HEAVILY AS EXPORTS DECREASE 
Table showing an increase in the quantity of agricultural commodities imported and a decrease in the quantity exported 


Cattle: 
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107, 567,000 138, 868, 000 56,135, 390 
546, 202, 000 431, 287, 000 136, 160, 217 
1 420, 000 16, 363, 000 18,763, 145 
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valued at $115,608, In the same period the annual average 
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products, valued at $116,000,000 and 860,340,000 pounds of lard 
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Cattle: 
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VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
Table showing an increase in value in imports of agricultural commodities 


$572, 000 $616, 000 $8, 497, 117 $16, 312, 003 
192, 000 364, 000 271, 324 473, 366 
1,000 500 312, 888 1, 529, 122 

143, 000 45, 000 11, 654 9, 806 
668, 000 511, 000 2, 160, 252 17, 829, 339 
12, 738, 000 16, 747, 000 14, 044, 785 10, 751, 190 
None None None None 

34, 098, 000 26, 096, 000 11, 870, 221 15, 986, 585 
2, 711, 000 3, 049, 000 5, 626, 393 9, 172, 123 
2, 982, 000 5, 298, 000 4, 305, 441 4,078, 574 
150, 000 210, 000 3, 576, 942 2, 509, 021 
280, 000 314, 000 246, 920 292, 628 
10, 844, 000 10, 659, 000 11, 200, 943 809, 474 
230, 000 269, 000 254, 5 279, 149 
77, 000 1, 530, 000 20, 291, 889 56, 184, 246 

2, 653, 000 2, 269, 000 265, 157 3, 884, 711 
5, 767, 000 14, 490, 000 30, 362, 434 19, 404, 724 
4, 769, 000 10, 249, 000 212, 232 36, 041, 432 
53, 000 219, 000 664, 567 1, 099, 128 

33, 000 46, 000 56, 151 388, 008 

20, 843, 000 31, 284, 000 82, 693, 425 939, 180 
59, 124, 000 61, 697, 000 31, 538, 892 22 185, 449 


These tables show that in 1932 the imports on the items 
covered were $22,867,000, and that they progressively in- 
creased by years until in 1937 they amounted to 8136, 939,180. 
In the same period we find that exports of these commodi- 
ties decreased from $80,651,000 in 1932 to $72,185,449 in 1937. 

When we consider that general world conditions had 
previously reduced our foreign agricultural markets to a 
very low volume, it becomes exceedingly important when any 
further drop transpires such as that taking place from 1932 
to 1937, inclusive. It would seem at a casual glance that a 
decrease in agricultural exports from $80,000,000 to $72,000,- 
000 should not be very serious. It would also seem that an 
increase in agricultural imports from $22,000,000 to $136,- 
000,000 would not be very serious. It must be remembered, 
however, that the seriousness of these decreased exports and 
increased imports depends entirely upon the capacity of our 
weakened agricultural structure to absorb these new shocks. 
The most sinister aspect, however; is that year by year our 
agricultural imports are growing progressively larger, while 
our agricultural exports are progressively shrinking. It is 
this sinister threat that I protest is being concealed by the 
use of the war materials exports figures and by placing the 
emphasis on them to cover up these alarming trends in our 
stable long-term foreign trade. 

While the administration continues to restrict the volume 
of agricultural production in the United States, foreign 
competitors of American farmers are taking advantage of 
this restriction by producing more of the commodities which 
American agriculture formerly sold to the world. Under the 
reciprocal-trade policy the farmers’ domestic market is being 
more and more opened up to invasion by these cheap for- 
eign agricultural products. This is why farm exports have 
decreased and farm imports have increased. 

We are face to face here with exactly the same final and 
inescapable situation which confronts us with regard to our 
manufactured products. Nobody in the administration or 
out of it has ever given a clear, frank, concise and conclu- 
sive answer to this final problem now facing both the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industries. That problem is 
this: 

How is it possible for American manufacturers and farmers 
to pay higher wages, work shorter hours, and support a 


higher standard of living, and still compete in both the 
domestic and the foreign markets with the products of other 
countries produced at lower wages, longer hours, and under 
lower living conditions? 

It has been insisted by some that American mass produc- 
tion methods, which means the employment to the greatest 
degree of technological aids, such as machinery, chemistry, 
and so forth, will provide the answer. The contradiction 
here is that the very ones who give this as an answer are 
now complaining that the increased employment of techno- 
logical and chemical processes is constantly displacing more 
and more human workers, and is therefore reducing more 
and more the purchasing power of the great bulk of our 
ultimate consumers. The two theories are irreconcilable. 

Time and again the administration has been asked to ex- 
plain the absolute contradiction between the promises of 
Mr. Roosevelt that he was not going to permit reduction of 
any tariff duties on agricultural products, and his even 
stronger statement that it was absurd to talk of lowering 
such duties, and the fact that duties on a large number of 
farm products have been lowered. Silence is always main- 
tained when the President or Secretary Hull are asked to 
explain this inconsistency. 

It is true that Secretary Hull, in discussing the trade agree- 
ment with Canada, explained how, in his opinion, the agree- 
ment would result in increased agricultural exports in the 
following language: 

* © * and of the benefits which will derive of this agreement 
in the shape of hundreds of millions of dollars in increased exports, 
a large part of which will largely consist of agricultural exports, 
while the remainder will be in industrial products which through 
enlarged pay rolls and augmented purchasing power will inevitably 
redound to the ultimate benefit of our cattle raising and farming 
sections, 

The answer to Mr. Secretary Hull’s wishful thinking is that 
the United States has lost its favorable balance of trade for 
the first time in 43 years. 

All of the rosy promises of the administration to build up 
American agriculture under its reciprocal-trade policy are 
refuted by the figures given in the foregoing tables which 
show the increase in imports and the decrease in exports of 
agricultural products. With wheat taken out of the picture, 
the figures would be startling in the extreme, 
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It is apparent, of course, that under the most-favored- 
nation clause of these reciprocal-trade treaties the adminis- 
tration is opening wide the doors of the American market to 
cheap foreign manufactured and agricultural products. We 
cannot forget, and it cannot be too strongly stressed, that 
those commodities which are noncompetitive with American 
industry are on the free list under the tariff act. The 
simple truth is that every reduction of tariff duties on items 
included in the numerous reciprocal trade treaties means 
reduction of the tariff on a commodity that is competitive 
with the American producer, with American industry, Ameri- 
can farmers, and American workers. 

Secretary Wallace, himself, foresaw just this danger when, 
in his annual report for 1934, he warned of what might 
happen—and of what has happened—as a result of the for- 
eign trade program of opening up our markets to the world 
through reduced tariffs. He said: 

But the foreign trade program would involve the risk of producing 
results other than those expected. We cannot know in advance the 
probable effect on prices and employment in industry. Nor can 
we foretell precisely the compensating benefit to agriculture. 
Asking industry and labor to make sacrifices for agriculture de- 
mands some assurance that the farmer will benefit. The purchas- 
ing power which foreigners would obtain in the United States 
market were they permitted to sell more goods here might be left 
on deposit or invested in American securities, or devoted largely 
to the purchase of nonagricultural goods. 


That is exactly what has happened. Foreigners began the 
purchase of American securities as soon as the reciprocal- 
trade policies went into effect and now hold billions of dollars 
of those securities. The administration is now apprehensive 
as to what will happen to our economic structure if the 
foreign holders of these billions in American securities should 
decide to liquidate rapidly. 

One of the great points made by the proponents of the 

reciprocal-trade policy is the relief of the southern cotton 
growers. Of course, it must be obvious to anyone thinking 
clearly on the subject that there is no national advantage in 
ruining one great section of agriculture in order to benefit 
another, just as it must be equally obvious that there can be 
no national advantage in ruining agriculture in order to 
benefit the manufacturing industry, or vice versa. The fact 
is, however, that the reciprocal-trade policy has not bene- 
fited the southern cotton growers. The answer to that fal- 
lacy is that during the 4 years ending August 1, 1937, the 
foreign use of American cotton fell from 8,381,000 bales per 
year to 5,400,000 bales, while the use of foreign cotton in 
foreign markets increased from 11,397,000 to 17,500,000 bales. 
During the last 6 years American cotton production has 
fluctuated between 9,600,000 and 15,600,000 bales, while 
foreign production skyrocketed year by year from 10,000,000 
to 19,000,000 bales. 
There is no longer any doubt that American cotton farm- 
ers are losing their foreign markets under the reciprocal- 
trade policy. Yet, during the last year, the loss went on at 
an accelerated pace when no real Government controls were 
in effect, and while foreigners were selling more in our do- 
mestic market than they bought, leaving them a surplus of 
dollars which they could have used to buy cotton. The cold 
hard fact is that foreign nations, including Great Britain, are 
directing their trade in the interest of their own national 
policies. 

Not only has our agricultural industry been hard hit 
by the reciprocal-trade policies but our manufacturing in- 
dustry faces a grave and growing threat to its welfare, if 
not to its existence, in the trade treaties now in proc- 
ess of being negotiated with Czechoslovakia and the British 
Empire. 

The American shoe industry is so hard hit now by the 
Czechoslovakian competition that some shoe factories have 
closed down, and others are on part time. This same con- 
dition exists today in the textile industry. 
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Under the proposed treaties with Great Britain and 
Czechoslovakia, more than 25 percent of the total dutiable 
list of commodities is involved in the negotiations for re- 
duced American tariffs. No conceivable kind of manufac- 
tured product will escape. Machinery, metals, chemicals, 
jewelry, clothing, china, pottery, fish oils, medicines, paints, 
enamels, soaps, tile, quarried stone, lubricants, optical goods, 
everything comes within the range of those items which the 
administration has permitted to be placed on the list for 
possible and probable tariff reductions. 

So vast and far-reaching are the effects of the adminis- 
tration’s reciprocal-trade policy and the threats hidden 
therein to the American manufacturing and agricultural 
industry and to American wage earners that to attempt to 
consider individual items results merely in so confusing the 
layman as to prove that the dangers inherent in the policy 
are beyond comprehension. 

The reciprocal-trade policy had its beginning in the the- 
ory that some American tariffs were too high and that these 
American tariffs had produced retaliatory tariffs on the part 
of other countries and had thereby engendered ill-feeling 
between nations, and had also stopped down the flow of 
international trade. It was argued in the beginning that 
the purpose of the reciprocal-trade treaties was to remedy 
only the inequalities which necessarily creep into any situa- 
tion embracing such a multitude of factors as foreign trade 
and tariffs. Certainly the American people never under- 
stood, and they were never told by Mr. Roosevelt, or by any- 
body else previous to the election, that it was the intention 
of the New Deal administration to expose our manufactur- 
ers and our farmers and our working men and women to 
the menace of this competition with cheap foreign goods, 
produced by cheap foreign labor, under living conditions 
greatly subnormal to the American standards of living. 

The New Deal administration does not even attempt to 
explain how to reconcile the whole New Deal policy of in- 
creasing manufacturing and agricultural production costs, 
increasing wages, and decreasing hours, while at the same 
time opening the doors of the domestic market to the cheap 
foreign products produced by low-wage, long-hour labor. 
The two conditions cannot be reconciled. If we are to lower 
our tariffs and open our doors to an avalanche of cheap 
foreign agricultural and manufactured commodities one of 
two conditions will necessarily result to the United States, 

Either American manufacturers will have to close down 
and quit, and American farmers will have to close down and 
quit, or else wages will have to come down, hours will have 
to be increased, and every item of cost entering into the 
production of American manufactured and agricultural com- 
modities will have to be trimmed to a level where the 
American commodity can compete with the foreign com- 
modity in the domestic market—which means, in short, that 
American standards of living will have to more nearly ap- 
proach those of Europe. Such a condition for this Nation is 
unthinkable. If it were conceivable that the living stand- 
ards of Europe and Asia and the Orient would be brought up 
to American living standards, then the reciprocal-trade 
policy might operate without serious damage to this Nation. 
But who is there who believes for a moment that the ad- 
ministration’s reciprocal-trade policy can produce such a 
result as raising the living standards of the rest of the 
world to the American standard? 

No citizen, be he New Dealer or otherwise, objects to the 
equalization of conditions insofar as that can be accom- 
plished in international trade without it being done at the 
expense of our domestic industry, our own wage earners, and 
the Nation’s prosperity. But the New Deal reciprocal-trade 
policy has already gone far beyond any such point of merely 
ironing out adjustable inequalities, and is embarked upon a 
policy that year by year is demonstrating, in both the im- 
port and the export figures, that it will ultimately prove ut- 
terly ruinous to this country unless it can be checked. 
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Now Is the Time for More Federal Participation in 
Highway Building, Especially in the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, there has been 
much said today about road building by the National Gov- 
ernment. I have listened with interest to the debate on the 
Natchez Trace bill before us, and especially to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Morr]. Unlike Mr. 
Mort, I propose to vote for this bill, and I certainly favor 
such activity on the part of the Federal Government as is 
contemplated in this measure. However, I do agree with Mr. 
Morr in regard to road building in the far West. He brought 
out the contrasting situation between the East and the West 
very well, indeed. 

To my mind, it is perfectly logical to favor governmental 
road building in the West while opposing such action on the 
part of the Federal Government in the older States of the 
Union. This is for the reason that if Uncle Sam builds a 
road in the Eastern States he must acquire title to the land 
which has been previously in private ownership. In the 
West much of the land is public domain or belongs to or is 
under the control of the National Government. I believe 
that such is the true situation in Arizona with a proportion 
of public domain more than in any other State. 

More than 70 percent of the entire surface of Arizona is 
owned and controlled by the United States Government. 
Some of this is national domain, some of it is in national 
forests and parks, and some in Indian reservations. 

If Uncle Sam did not build highways through national 
forests, Indian reservations, and across the public domain, 

t would be absolutely impossible for Arizona to have a State 

highway system. Since good modern highways are absolutely 
essential to the very existence of modern communities, these 
roads mean more than I can say to the State of Arizona, and, 
of course, we must depend upon the Federal Government 
entirely for building them and partly for maintaining them. 
Therefore, I agree thoroughly with the gentleman from 
Oregon as to the imperative need of Federal road building in 
the newer States. 

I am well aware of the fact that the President has recently 
recommended a drastic reduction in Federal aid for roads for 
the next 2 years. That has nothing to do with the bill 
before us, but I cannot help connecting the two in my mind. 
Now, I want to go along with the President in an orderly 
fashion to balance the Budget and in all true economy, but I 
am desperately hoping that some satisfactory and effective 
means of meeting the President’s Budget requirements can 
be worked out without crippling the fine and efficient system 
of Federal aid for roads which we have formerly had. I 
do not want to see a holiday declared on road building, 
nor do I want to see any let-down on the maintenance of 
our highways, which would cause such deterioration as to 
make the economy of doubtful value. 

So rapid has been the change in standard highway re- 
quirements, with the phenomenal improvement in automo- 
biles and the speeding up and increasing of highway trafic, 
that roads built 10 years ago are now antiquated. I dare 
say that most of the good roads of this country that were 
built 10 years ago, and quite satisfactory then, today are in 
need of widening, straightening, and being made capable of 
bearing heavier traffic than they will now carry. I am 
pleading this afternoon, and I am going to plead some more, 
for the saving of our highways from an economy of unneces- 
sary reduction in expenditures. Is there no other place 
where we can reduce and economize? It is just as impera- 
tively necessary, in my judgment, that we find some other 
place besides roads to economize as that we do economize. 
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For a number of years I have been interested in comparing 
total costs of education and of highway construction and 
operations in the State of Arizona. We are very proud of 
our schools out there and tax ourselves heavily to support 
them. But even so, in recent years we are spending more 
of the Arizona taxpayer’s dollar on highways than on schools. 
I am almost tempted to say that in the minds of the progres- 
sive citizenry of Arizona roads are nearer and dearer to their 
hearts than even their schools. Without these roads Arizona 
would be the howling wilderness it once was; and if they go 
to pieces, she could quickly return to the same. With such 
roads as we now have, the youngest State is one of the most 
progressive communities. Let us not let the people down 
on this last frontier by scuttling such a program of road con- 
struction as we have lately been following. 

The appalling toll of human life on the highways of the 
Nation calls for such improvements as will not permit of 
curtailed expenditures or of any so-called economy at this 
time. Outstanding peace officers in my State, such as the 
chief of police of Phoenix and the chief of police of Tucson 
and many others, whose duty it is to control traffic and pro- 
tect human life on our public thoroughfares, have repeatedly 
urged me to cooperate with my colleagues in any effective 
move to lessen casualties on the roads and streets of America 
as far as it can be done by legislation. 

I understand, of course, that with our dual system of 
government, wherein the police power is lodged in the States, 
it may be beyond the powers of Congress to legislate con- 
stitutionally concerning such matters as uniform speed 
regulations and uniform safety requirements such as we 
need throughout the entire country. But it does occur to 
me that since the Federal Government has been putting 
up so much money to aid the States in the construction of 
highways, which practice I hope will be continued, we must 
have some leeway in determining under what conditions the 
highways may be used. Uniformity in highway signs and 
in certain other safety details might be demanded as a 
price of Federal cooperation, exactly as we now require uni- 
formity of construction standards and the like. I am no 
constitutional lawyer, but I do insist that we go as far as 
Congress may within the constitutional limits in laying down 
national regulations in the interest of public safety of high- 
way travelers. All of this implies more rather than less 
participation of the Federal Government in highway build- 
ing, modernization, and maintenance. 


The National Housing Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the following telegram: 


Newark, N. J., February 2, 1938. 
Hon. Epwarp L. O'NEILL, 
House of Representatives: 

Would appreciate a copy of housing amendment, also complete 
Housing Act. Builders connected with this office are contemplat- 
ing building program of 100 houses in the next 60 days. We also 
have three apartment-house contracts pending. The new amend- 
ment, in my opinion, is the first step out of the recession, and 
you are to be congratulated on your part in promoting it. Best 
regards. 

Harry J. STEVENS. 


Mr. Stevens is a prominent New Jersey realtor and his 
confidence in the housing legislation just enacted by the 
Congress is encouraging. The administration of the Na- 
tional Housing Act has been in sound and capable hands 
since the creation of the Federal Housing Administration, 
and the broader scope now afforded under the act will defi- 
I hope that 


nitely be, I believe, a step out of the recession. 
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bankers, realtors, and builders throughout the Nation will 
start building programs such as this New Jersey firm will 
undertake. 


The Republicans of the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILL TAYLOR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CLANTON (ALA.) UNION-BANNER 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
editorial from the Union Banner, of Clanton, Ala., replying 
to an attack of Governor Aiken, of Vermont, on the Re- 
publicans of the South: 

[From the Clanton (Ala.) Union-Banner of January 6, 1938] 
GOVERNOR AIKEN, OF VERMONT 


In his recent open letter to the Republican National Committee, 
Governor Aiken of Vermont shows the lamentable*ignorance of the 
South so often manifested by persons residing in Vermont and 
similar latitudes. He demands, among other things, that the 
national committee “be purged of the baneful influence of the 
southern committeemen who represent no one except themselves 
and their allied officeholders * .“ 

Governor Aiken is a Republican, the chief executive of one of 
the two States that remained loyal to the party in the last Presi- 
dential election. We have the utmost respect and esteem for him 
and his State, and we believe that he means well. The trouble 
with him is the same trouble that besets so many northern people 
with reference to southern affairs; the habit of swallowing what- 
ever is submitted to them under the guise of facts, without trou- 
bling to verify them. Governor Aiken undoubtedly read some- 
where, or was told by somebody, that the Republican Party in the 
South consists of merely a few professional job holders. He repeats 
this familiar fable as a fact, and adds to it. We have waited in 
vain for someone to reply to the Governor, but his statement has 
been allowed to pass virtually unnoticed, so finally we have decided 
to make a few observations in the hope of enlightening the emi- 
nent Vermonter and others who share his well-meaning ignorance. 

What would Governor Aiken say if he knew that in Alabama, 
often pointed out as the most typically Southern of all the States, 
there are tens of thousands of substantial citizens who regularly 
vote the Republican ticket in every election? That in 1920, when 
the League of Nations gave the Republicans an issue, the party 
ticket polled nearly 100,000 votes in Alabama, or close to 40 
percent of the total vote of all parties? That in 1928 the official 
count showed that Alabama remained Democratic by a scant 7,000 
votes, with it generally conceded today that a fair count would 
have placed the State in the Republican column by at least that 
many votes? 

Governor Aiken would, no doubt, be greatly surprised to learn 
that this newspaper, a stanch Republican organ, is admittedly 
the leading paper, in circulation and prestige, in the county in 
which it is published. That this county, Chilton County, Ala., 
in the heart of the deep South, within 40 miles of Montgomery, 
the cradle of the Confederacy, went Republican in every election 
for over 40 years. That Winston County, Ala. has gone Re- 
publican in every election since the Civil War. That the old 
Seventh Alabama District several times in recent years failed to 
return a Republican Congressman by an eyelash, once in 1920 
by only a few hundred votes out of over 40,000, so that the Demo- 
cratic legislature in redistricting the State had to resort to gerry- 
mandering tactics in order to keep this district in their party fold. 

It is a pity also that the Governor of Vermont cannot know, or 
at least apparently does not know, anything of what it means to 
be a Republican in Alabama. It no particular courage, 
moral or intellectual, to be a Republican in Vermont. It is easy 
to go along with the crowd, to march and cheer when the bands 
are playing and the colors flying. In Alabama, and in other South- 
ern States, the Republican Party is composed of men of fortitude 
and convictions, who have remained true to the party through 
decades of abuse and vilification, going to the polls and voting 
the ticket in the face of inevitable defeat, so far as contests for 
State and most local officers are concerned. They have been tried 
in the fire and found not wanting, to a degree that does not exist 
in other States and other sections. They are as courageous as ever 
drew battle blade. Gettysburg, where fell harnessed chivalry of the 
North and South, looked not upon a braver or better band. If the 
Republicans of the Nation had remained as stable as the Republicans 
of the South, the conditions of the party and of the Nation would 
have been vastly improved these past 5 years. With but few sickly 
exceptions, southern Republicans have not been stung by the New 
Deal virus. During all the orgy of waste and squander, Repub- 


licans of the South have remained steadfast in the faith of the 
founding fathers—“unmoved by influence, unbribed by gain.” 


to the ancestors of the present generation of Vermonters and other 
Northern States. We do not refer here to the Civil War, but to 
what happened in the South after the war, when a few camp 
followers, in the guise of Republicans, inflicted upon the party a 
blow from which it has not yet recovered. The Republican Party 
in the South today is judged not by its merits as a party or by 
the qualities of the local Republicans who compose it but by the 
acts of a few men from Governor Aiken’s own State and other 
States similarly situated. To patriotic Republicans in the South, 
doing their best, and with measurable success, to live down the 
bad name that their party received from the hands of outsiders, 
the criticism of the Governor of Vermont cannot seem other than 
untimely. 

The Republican Party in the South is made up of clear-thinking 
businessmen and farmers; men of vision, who have taken a long 
view of a situation that would have disheartened men of weaker 
fiber. They have stuck to the Republican Party instead of follow- 
ing the easier course of joining with the dominant party, because 
they believe that the Republican Party embodies the best tradi- 
tions of America and holds forth the hope for the perpetuation of 
our institutions. They have looked ahead to the day when sec- 
tional differences will be forgotten, and conservative Americans 
of all sections will turn to the Republican Party as their bulwark 
and rallying point. Today, when the course of history brings 
these hopes nearer than ever before to realization, it is difficult 
to see how the cause of the party can be helped by such tirades 
as that of Governor Aiken. 

It is true that the South has in recent produced few 
Republicans of national note, because in the South it is the 
minority party, whose members seldom get elected to high office. 
We may, however, point with pardonable pride to Co: 

J. Wit Tarron of our sister State of Tennessee. Governor Aiken 
has doubtless heard of this Republican Congressman, known and 
respected in the councils of the Nation, who year after year is 
returned to Washington by his district. Congressman TAYLOR 
is also the Republican national committeeman from Tennessee; 


one of those whose “baneful influence,” according to Governor 
Aiken, is handicaping the party in the South. 
We will not go into a full discussion of all of Governor 


Aiken’s epistle to the committee. We do wish to cite one other dis- 
heartening ph. He calls on the Republican Party to “ac- 
cept in general the social aims which the opposing party has had 
the wisdom to adopt, but has lacked the ability to put into efficient 
operation.” 

According to Governor Aiken, Mr. Roosevelt’s radical theories are 
all right; it is only their method of application that is bad. To us 
who are fighting for the American system, it is the President’s 

and theories that are fundamentally wrong, and the matter 
of their application a relatively minor detail. It is disco 
when a leader, even if only a local obscure leader, of our party, 
like Governor Aiken, openly proposes to steal Mr. Roosevelt’s 
thunder, rather than expose it for the empty reverberation that it is. 

Since Governor Aiken has leaped into the limelight with his 
Proposals, we venture to make a counter-proposition. We suggest 
that the Republican National Committee appoint a subcommittee 
on education and enlightenment, whose duty it shall be to give 
information about the Republican Party in the South, what it 
has suffered, endured, and stood for, with perhaps some inter- 
views and contacts with the typical hard-working citizens who 
represent the party in this section. To head the list of prospective 
students of southern republicanism, we venture to respectfully 
nominate Governor Aiken, of Vermont. And, Governor, seek the 
truth, know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. 


Memorandum on National Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


ARTICLE BY BRUCE BLIVEN 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following memo- 
randum on national policy by Bruce Bliven: 

[From the New Republic of January 26, 1938] 
MEMORANDUM ON NATIONAL POLICY 


President Roosevelt is now asking Congress to authorize another 
increase in our Navy. To a sum that is already in the neigh- 
borhood of $600,000,000 annually, we shall be asked to add perhaps 
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$200,000,000 more. The combined expenditures for the Army and 
Navy, not counting anything spent because of past wars, are al- 
ready well in excess of $1,000,000,000 a year (the official figures 
usually quoted are misleading by a few millions, making the sum 
seem smaller than it is). If the President gets his way, we shall 
soon be spending close to a billion and a half a year for the purpose 
of military defense. It is commonly called “national defense,” but 
the term I use is obviously far more accurate. National defense 
depends upon many additional factors—the degree of industrializa- 
tion, the geographic position of the country in relation to possible 
enemies, the health and morale of the people, and the efficient 
functioning of the economic system. 

The President’s proposed increase in naval expenditures comes 
after a series of previous increases from year to year; 1934 rep- 
resented a jump of $150,000,000 over 1933. The next year we 
added another $200,000,000, and in 1936, $50,000,000 more. The 
total addition in 4 years amounted to about three-quarters of 
the earlier figure. Military costs were going up at the same time, 
increasing from $243,000,000 to $393,000,000. (All these figures are 
probably somewhat lower than the actual ones.) When the naval- 
limitation treaties expired a year ago, we had 17 great battleships, 
6 airplane carriers, 40 cruisers, large and small, 245 destroyers, and 
97 submarines—405 vessels with an aggregate tonnage of a million 
and a half. Great Britain had a navy about 100,000 tons larger 
than ours and with rather more new ships. Japan's force was 
slightly more than half the size of either the British or American, 
and was followed at intervals of 100,000 tons or more by France, 
Italy, Germany, and Soviet Russia. 

Why does the President ask for more ships when our burden is 
already so great? The answer is clear: in order to have enough 
military to make us safe. The whole world, as everyone 
knows, is engaged in a mad building race. Great Britain, in par- 
ticular, is spending $7,000,000,000 in the immediate future on 
ships, guns and airplanes. The President feels that our safety 
from attack requires that we shall keep up. 

But does it? 

It is a striking fact that no official of the United States Gov- 
ernment, in any department, ever talks about our Military Estab- 
lishment in terms of our national policy. That is, no one ever 
talks any sense on the subject. Everyone says that the Navy is 
to defend us, and to keep us out of war. But if this is true, then 
a hideous mistake has apparently been made, lasting over many 
years. From the testimony of Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood, late 
commanding general of the Third Army and the Eighth Corps 
Area, and other experts, the inference is plain that the kind of 
Army and Navy that we possess is not intended to defend this 
country. If we really wanted to protect our shores, and nothing 
else, we should do many things that we are not now doing. And 
we should omit some things in which we are now engaged. Our 
Navy parallels that of Great Britain with almost comical exactness, 
She is a world-wide empire, whose fleet is intended for world- 
wide operations. And so is ours. 

If we wanted to defend the United States, plus Alaska, Hawail, 
the Panama Canal, and our Caribbean possessions, what should we 
do that we are not now doing? In the opinion of these 
we should spend a substantial sum of money on coast defense, 
which, in the United States, has been allowed to sink to a 
scandalously low level. We should devote a great deal of attention 
to the use of airplanes in conjunction with fixed-gun defense of 
our principal harbors, many of which are virtually ‘ded 
today. We should supplement these efforts with plans for mine 
laying and the use of submarines in our coastal waters. We should 
reduce our fleet to the number and size of vessels necessary to 
participate in these defensive measures. This would almost cer- 
tainly mean a reduction in our present number of battleships and 
big cruisers, types of vessels which are primarily designed to con- 
duct an offensive over long distances. We should, in addition, 
have a small and highly mobile mechanized army to fight at home 
if required. We would need to pay very little attention to trans- 
port, since it would be outside our policy to try to carry millions 
of men across an ocean. We should, therefore, be able to reduce 
the vast annual sums that we are now spending in merchant- 
marine subsidies, and the even vaster sum which the lively Mr. 
Kennedy proposes to spend. 

If we had a military establishment intended for defense, how 
serious would be the threat that we could ever be successfully 
invaded and attacked by any foreign foe? Very small, in the 
opinion of competent authorities: Any successful invasion of the 
United States must be on a great scale; a small expeditionary 
force would in all likelihood be wiped out. There is a popular 
delusion about the ease with which large numbers of troops can 
be transported across the ocean and landed on hostile shores. In 
the Great War, with the fleets of all the Allies and our own to 
aid us, when we were menaced only by a comparatively few enemy 
submarines, and debarked our men in friendly France, we never 
carried more than 300,000 troops in any.one month. An invading 
army, under modern conditions, needs enormous quantities of 
supplies, and these, also, would have to be sent by water. 

The late Mr. Arthur Brisbane made one impression on American 
thinking, if no other. He frightened millions of people about the 
danger of bombing airplanes from Europe or Asia. I am aware 
of no competent military authority, however, who supports his 
view. No bombing plane of the present or visible future could fly 
nonstop across the Pacific or two-thirds of it. No bomber could 
fiy across the Atlantic and return, The military danger from air- 

lane carriers which would approach our shores and then launch 
mbers is described, on good authority, as negligible. Neither 
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Canada nor Mexico represents any military menace to this coun- 
try. Neither one could be used successfully by an Asiatic cr 
European power as a basis for operations against the United States 
unless our coast defense fleet had been destroyed. 

Moreover, the power of the bombing airplane as an offensive 
weapon under all conditions and types of terrain has in the past 
been greatly exaggerated. As Spain has proved, it is useful in 
combination with infantry both as offensive and defensive tactics. 
As a means of breaking civilian morale and ending a war promptly 
by destroying great cities and all their inhabitants, the airplane 
is far from fulfilling the predictions of the alarmists. 

In any case, however, this discussion is a little beside the point. 
We do not make our great cities any safer from attack by building 
a huge fleet and then sending it halfway around the world, as 
Secretary Hull apparently wants to do, in the interest of law and 
order and the maintenance of treaty obligations. As long as our 
coast defenses are neglected, as such military experts as General 
Hagood declate them to be, a vast fleet of 35,000-ton battleships 
and 10,000-ton cruisers, operating at a great distance from our 
shores, might easily leave us in an extremely perilous condition. 
No fleet, no matter how large, can be teed invincible, 
especially with new inventions in offensive warfare coming along 
as rapidly as they have done lately. 

I submit that the foreign policy of President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Hull, as demonstrated in their actions rather than their 
words, is in clear opposition to the will of the great majority of 
the American people at this moment. The President and the 
Secretary of State insist on keeping our troops in China, in the 
midst of a major war, not merely because Americans have property 
in China, but also because they propose to protest the illegality 
of the present conflict. If this attitude results in drawing the 
United States into war, no doubt both these gentlemen will sin- 
cerely regret it. . 

But the American people as a whole do not want war. They 
fear having our soldiers sent to fight overseas. Insofar as they 
fear anything else, it is military invasion. In spite of this, we 
continue in a policy which is aimed primarily not at defending 
our own shores but at being able to fight whenever Britain fights, 
and in the same way. I do not believe that this policy has been 
very carefully thought out by anyone. I think we have drifted 
into it partly because it accords with the imperialistic notions 
popular at the turn of the century, partly because admirals like 
battleships, which maximate their egos, partly because President 
Roosevelt is a lover of ships who was brought up among blue uni- 
forms and gold braid: I suggest that on the whole, the Navy has 
heretofore made the foreign policy. I suggest that it is high time 
the policy made the Navy. It is possible that General Hagood, and 
those who think like him, are wrong. We cannot find out without 
full and free public discussion such as Washington has thus far 
prevented. Representative Bomzau, of Wisconsin, has introduced 
a bill defining the military policy of the United States as defense 
of this country, Alaska, Hawaii, the Panama Canal and our Carib- 
bean possessions. For 3 successive years, the brass hats of Wash- 
ington have refused to let this measure come out of committee so 
that it could be discussed in the light of day. 

This is the more surprising because Representative BormEau’s 
bill, if its intentions were carried out, could not logically be op- 
posed by any believer in collective security on the ground that 
it favored isolation. Such a measure would not prevent the 
United States from participating in embargoes or boycotts of an 

, if the country wanted to do such a thing (as it pretty 
clearly does not). If the assurances of the proponents of collec- 
tive security are to be taken at face value, they do not suggest 
that Ben United States ought to go to war in support of that 
principle. 

If the Boileau principle were adopted, we should, as a matter 
of fact, be in a far better position to participate in a moral cru- 
sade than we are now. As long as we continue to build big 
battleships and send them to places like China, we shall always be 
under the suspicion of not coming into court with clean hands, 
of being concerned more for our own pocketbooks than for inter- 
national morality. The generals, the admirals, and the State 
Department experts are authorities on gun caliber, armor plate, and 
protocol, but when it comes to laying down the wise policy for 
America to pursue, they are just as ignorant, just as incompetent, 
as you or I or anyone else. They ought not to be allowed to make 
our policy in this supremely important matter, and certainly they 
should not make it by default, in the absence of any sort of 
national debate. 


Poverty, Unemployment, and the Bounty of Nature 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES R. ECKERT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


Mr. ECKERT. Mr. Speaker, the world is sick. Prior to 
the industrial collapse of 1929 the thought was common that | 
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America was immune from the economic forces responsible 
for the poverty that is cursing the world. Involuntary pov- 
erty in the days gone by was distinctly a European product. 
But in due course, unemployment, with its train of misery, 
found its way to America, so that today the United States, 
together with the rest of the world, is in the grip of poverty. 
This condition is moving thoughtful men and women every- 
where to seek a cure for this sick world of ours. Social ex- 
perts are searching diligently for a remedy. Institutions, 
richly endowed, have been established for the sole purpose 
of studying the problem of unemployment and poverty. A 
noted American industrialist has set apart $10,000,000 to be 
used exclusively in social-research work. A well-established 
American magazine, in a recent issue, carries a thousand- 
dollar prize article on The American Way for the Abolition 
of Poverty and the American Way of Life. The high com- 
mand of the Republican Party has drafted a staff of more 
than 150 industrialists, financiers, economists, educators, 
philanthropists, labor leaders, and statesmen to formulate a 
political and social program for the future of America, while 
the “brain trust” of the New Deal is worried and disturbed 
on account of the recession in American industry. Much is 
being done to find a cure, but in spite of all the efforts that 
are being put forth in behalf of this sick old world, she 
persists in her wayward course of unemployment, poverty, 
and disintegration. 

In the confusion and bewilderment it is comforting and 
reassuring that every here and there and every now and 
then there is heard the clear, sturdy voice of those crying, 
as it were, in the wilderness, carrying a message of glad 
tidings of salvation for a sick and distracted world. Let one 
of the evangelists speak: 

EDITOR THE PITTSBURGH PRESS: 

The cure for despotism, economic and political, is freedom. The 
cure for the wrongs, economic and political, which result in lim- 
ited production and maldistribution of wealth is justice. The cure 
for the poverty and distress now gripping and blighting the land is 
the recognition and enforcement of man’s inherent, primary, fun- 
damental right—his equal right to live upon and use the earth; 
the establishment and enforcement of equal rights for all to the 
source of all wealth, the bounty of God in nature. 

Sounds academic, perhaps, but it is just plain common sense 
applied to obvious facts and SOS Bo thy about us. 

W. Strrrey, Beaver, Pa. 

It will be observed that the writer points out that freedom 
is the cure for economic and political despotism, that jus- 
tice is the cure for economic and political wrongs. Henry 
George, in a chapter of matchless prose in Progress and 
Poverty, entitled “The Law of Human Progress,” confirms 
the writer in these words: 

It is not enough that men should vote; it is not enough that 
they should be theoretically equal before the law. They must 
have liberty to avail themselves of the opportunities and means of 


law. This is the lesson of the centuries. Unless its foundations 
be laid in justice, the social structure cannot stand. 

Here in exactly 103 words is offered a cure for this sick 
world of ours that might well engage the serious attention 
and thought of the perplexed statesmen and economists of 
our time. Critical and thorough examination of the truth 
indicated in the letter quoted will point the way for a con- 
structive and fundamental reform that will make all other 
reforms easier, simplify the revenue problem, unshackle 
private industry, remove oppressive taxes on business, reduce 
to a minimum the need for regulatory legislation, and 
vitalize our great chart of freedom by securing the inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to 
all citizens. 

Here is a simple philosophy based upon the principle of 
equal rights of all men to the bounty of nature. This doc- 
trine is coeval with the birth of natural society. It is as 
old as the race itself. It is recognized as a natural right 
wherever first principles are clearly and distinctly discerned. 
The perversion of this principle is responsible for the mal- 


distribution of the products of labor. The poverty that in 
all parts of the civilized world is the lot of those who toil 
has its origin in the denial of the primary truth—that the 
earth is the common property of all the children of men. 
Poverty is a concomitant of civilization. In a state of 
nature there is no involuntary poverty. Edmund Burke, in 
his reflections on the French Revolution, observed: 

In a state of nature it is an invariable law that a man’s acqui- 
sitions are in on to his labors. In a state of artificial so- 
ciety, it is a law as constant and invariable that those who labor 
most enjoy the fewest things, and that those who labor not at all 
have the greatest number of enjoyments. J 

The reason why poverty keeps step with progress is not 
so puzzling as many would have us believe. When the fact 
that the root cause of poverty is in the denial of the equal 
rights of all men to nature’s bounty is clearly discerned, the 
problem loses its puzzling aspects and what was once con- 
fused and complex becomes clear and plain. There is no 
need to waste millions in search of the answer to the problem 
of poverty, Henry George, in Progress and Poverty, a book 
published in 1879, points the way to the solution of the 
problem. 

Progress and Poverty is regarded by the thinking world as 
one of the few outstanding works on the subject of political 
economy. Its message ought to be familiar to every lover 
of freedom and social justice. Dr. John Dewey, of Colum- 
bia University, one of the world’s leading educators and 
philosophers, in speaking of Henry George, gives it as his 
opinion that no man, no graduate of a higher educational 
institution, can consider himself an educated man in social 
thought unless he has some first-hand acquaintance with 
the theoretical contribution of this great American thinker. 

With this in mind, there has been chartered by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, at the instance of a group 
of patriotic citizens, the Henry George School of Social 
Science. This school is devoted to teaching fundamental 
economics and social philosophy. Its headquarters are at 
211 West Seventy-ninth Street, New York City. It is a non- 
profit institution. Classes are in progress at national head- 
quarters and extension and correspondence courses are being 
conducted in many towns and cities in the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, and other countries of the world. 
Tuition is free. Anyone anywhere may avail himself or 
herself of the opportunity to obtain a first-hand acquaint- 
ance of the social philosophy of Henry George, the funda- 
mental thesis of which is that the monopoly of the bounty 
of nature is unjust and must be abolished if liberty and 
justice are to be established upon the earth. 

The Department of Justice Building in the city of Wash- 
ington bears the inscription: 


Justice is founded in the rights wt Na ee upon man, 
Liberty is maintained in security of justice 


The primary right bestowed by nature upon man is the 
equal right to the bounty of nature. To withhold this right 
is a denial of justice, and without justice, liberty fails. 


The planet belongs to its living men. 


The Ford-C. I. O. Hearing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


LETTER FROM HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON, OF MISSOURI, 
AND REPLY THERETO 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxconn, I include the following 
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letter written to me by Mr. J. Warren Madden, Chairman of | be taken to remedy the evil. If the charges are not true, they 


the National Labor Relations Board: 


JANUARY 31, 1938. 
Hon. J. WARREN MADDEN, 
Chairman, National Labor Relations Board, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Mappen: I am appealing to you to employ the 
facilities of your office to save the National Labor Relations Board 
from itself. No organization, whether it be an arm of the Gov- 
ernment or not, can endure in this country if it persists in flount- 
ing the principles of justice and fairness guaranteed to all by our 
Constitution. 

Understand, please, at the very outset of this letter that I am 
not an enemy of the N. L. R. B. My grievance is not against the 
Board as such but against the attitude, activity, and demeanor of 
the Board's trial examiners in certain instances. More specifically, 
I want to summon to your attention a case now transpiring in my 
own city, St. Louis, Mo. It is known as case XIV-C-145, XIV- 
R-62, Ford Motor Co. v. United Automobile Workers of America, 
Lecal No. 325. 

I want you to know, sir, that the observations I am about to 
make are not based on press reports of this case. I have just 
completed reading some 6,000 pages of the official report of the 
hearings. I have depended upon no other source for information. 
So many reports have come to me on this particular case that I 
believed the only fair thing for me to do was to make an unbiased 
study of the whole matter to date from the official report of the 
proceedings. Having made that study, I can say unqualifiedly 
that in all my experience as a lawyer, as prosecuting attorney of a 
great county, and as a public official I have never heard nor read 
of such judicial unfairness, prejudice; and official persecution as 
in this case. 

Sir, I hold no quarter for the St. Louis branch of the Ford 
Motor Co., but the people of my city and district agree with me 
that in every trial before a court of law or a quasi-judicial tri- 
bunal, such as the N. L. R. B., both sides are entitled to the same 
degree of fairness and impartiality from the judge, board of judges, 
or trial examiner, as the case may be; that the same rules govern- 
ing the admission of evidence and the examination of witnesses 
govern both litigants with equal degree of stringency or laxity. 
In other words, no favoritism should be shown to either or any 
litigant in any form whatsoever. 

I am going to conclude with a citation of facts. I feel that you, 

as a man of many years’ legal training, experience, and renown, 
will in the end agree with me that this case is a glaring example 
of rank injustice and one that calls for immediate action. 
First, let me cite to you the instructions of the Trial Examiner 
Dudley. I have no quarrel with his instructions, and I agree that 
the strict rules of evidence do not and should not apply in full 
in such hearings—pages 4 and 5, official report. However, I do not 
feel that anything and everything can be admitted as competent 
evidence. I believe there is a stopping point where evidence is 
either competent or incompetent. If evidence is admitted in be- 
half of one litigant, it is certain that similar or even identical 
evidence under identical circumstances ought to be admitted in 
support of the case of the opposing litigant. 

The following citations are the epitome of judicial unfairness 
and official persecution: Pages 128 to 140, official report, Trial Ex- 
aminer Dudley permits witness for the Government to testify 
(hearsay) as to conversations with members of the N. L. R. B. 
staff and his own union associates relative to the arrangement of 
a meeting between the union and Ford officials. Pages 6037 to 
6070, Trial Examiner Dudley refuses to admit testimony of Ford 
employees relative to a meeting with and conversation with 
N. L. R. B. officials in the new Federal building in St. Louis, 
where these witnesses had gone to seek advice from the Board 
upon the procedure to be followed in the organization of a union. 

These witnesses were not permitted to testify as to their con- 
versation with the officials of the N. L. R. B. I believe the situation 
in both instances above cited is identical. I have sought in every 
conceivable way to find a reason why the aforementioned testimony 
should be permitted to enter the record as competent on the one 
hand and rejected on the other. I can find no justification for the 
ruling of the trial examiner. 

The inescapable conclusion of an impartial observer is that the 
trial examiners has no greater sense of fairness than the officials of 
the St. Louis office of the N. L. R. B., who made the dastardly and 
intimidating statements referred to by Mr. Bartlett on page 6043, 
official report. 

An impartial review of the instances aforementioned leads to two 
conclusions. First, that this trial has been biased and unfair to 
a degree that is unprecedented and almost unbelievable. Second, 
prompt action should be taken to determine whether the officials 
of the St. Louis office of the N. L. R. B. have been acting as indi- 
cated in the statement of Mr. Bartlett on page 6043, official report. 

Please understand, sir, I have no prejudice against the C. I. O. 
or any labor union. If ©. I. O., or any other union, can ma- 
terially aid American labor and thus contribute to a better and 
happier nation, I am for giving them every protection and en- 
couragement consistent with our Constitution. But in any event, 
this matter is serious enough to call for a thorough investigation. 
If the charges aforementioned are true, immediate action should 


should not be permitted to go unchallenged and unanswered. 

In conclusion, I am earnestly requesting an early reply that will 
clear up the following uncertainties: 

1. What is the policy of the National Labor Relations Board? 

2. Are employees of the N. L. R. B. instructed or permitted to 
tell workers or individuals that the C. I. O. or any particular or 
specific labor organization is the union to join and the best for 
the workingman’s interest? 

3. Is it the policy of the N. L. R. B., officially or unofficially, to 
instruct employees of the regional offices to inform workers that 
they would be incriminated or would incriminate their employer 
if they formed a union other than a C. I. O. affiliate? 

4. Is it the policy of the N. L. R. B. to instruct or permit its 
trial examiners to include all testimony relating to the conversa- 
tions of workers with Board officials when offered by the prosecu- 
tion and to exclude all testimony relating to conversations of 
workers with Board officials when offered by the defense? 

I trust I have not burdened you with a long letter and I hope 
that my efforts will be of some assistance to the N. L, R. B. in 
charting its course for the future. 

Very sincerely, 
O. ARTHUR ANDERSON, M. C. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1938. 
Hon. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: I have your letter of yesterday 
with reference to the Ford hearing in St. Louis. Please be assured 
that we will investigate as promptly as possible the questions that 
are raised by what you say in your letter. 

I can readily and without any further thought answer the ques- 
tions which you raised at the end of your letter, except the first 
one which I do not understand and which was perhaps meant by 
you as an introduction to the other three, As to question 2, it 
would be very definitely a breach of duty on the part of any 
employee to do what is stated in the question, As to question 3, 
the answer would be the same unless there were additional cir- 
cumstances in the statement of fact given to the employee of the 
Board which indicated that in fact the organization which was 
about to be formed would be a company-dominated union. As 
to question 4, the trial examiner’s duty is to apply the rules as 
to the admission of evidence or as to any other matter with exact 
equality as among all parties to the case. 

Very truly yours, 
J. WARREN MADDEN. 


Visit of the Helsinki University Chorus, of Finland, 
to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


WELCOMING ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK E. HOOK, OF MICHI- 
GAN, ON THE OCCASION OF THE VISIT OF THE HELSINKI 
UNIVERSITY CHORUS, OF FINLAND, TO WASHINGTON, D. C., 

ON JANUARY 15, 1938 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include my welcoming address to 
the Helsinki University chorus, of Finland, on their visit to 
Washington, D. C., on January 15, 1938, as follows: 


It is an inspiring privilege to be present here today and to 
welcome you in behalf of the Governor and the people of the 
State of Michigan. 

You are representative of a nation which, in spite of the fact 
that it is one of the youngest of the powers of the world, has made 
a record worthy of high praise. 

I am grateful for the opportunity of having been the author 
of the bill authorizing the construction of the legation building in 
Helsingfors, Finland, and for the opportunity of expressing my 
thoughts in behalf of the Finnish people, in extending to the 
nation of Finland an invitation to participate in the tercentennial 
celebration commemorating the first white settlement in the Dela- 
ware River Valley. 

I appreciate the character and accomplishments of the people 
of Finnish extraction in the development of this great Nation, 
The majority lived the lives of hard-working pioneers and made 
their contributions to the development of American institutions 
and ideals in that anonymous manner which ever characterizes the 
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life and endeavors of the common man who was then, as he is 
today, the real foundation of all that we hold dear and worth 
while in this glorious country. 

I am aware of the fact that a number of my colleagues have 
commented on the honesty and integrity of the Finnish nation 
and the Finnish people because of the fact that they are the only 
nation that has fairly and promptly paid its debt to the United 
States. Let me say at this time that I was appreciative of the 
honesty, integrity, and good citizenship of the Finnish people 
long before the Finnish nation paid her debt to the United States 
because of the fact that I have lived among them practically all 
my life. The fact that Finland paid her debt to the United States 
was only further evidence of that honesty, integrity, and good 
citizenship of those fine people whom I am proud to represent 
here in Congress. 

I am proud to welcome you in behalf of not only the Finnish 
people of the State of Michigan but also in behalf of the Governor 
and all the people of that great Commonwealth. 


Possibilities of Columbia River Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KNUTE HILL 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. KNUTE HILL, OF WASHINGTON, ON 
FEBRUARY 1, 1938 


Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by me yesterday over the radio: 


A century and a quarter ago a farseeing statesman for 8 years 
guided the destinies of our infant Republic. Thomas Jefferson was 
the high idealist who wrote the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions 
providing for religious liberty, and the immortal Declaration of 
Independence breathing political liberty. He was the great hu- 
manitarian who always used his splendid talents for the general 
welfare of his countrymen. He was the practical statesman who, 
believing that the Constitution was made for Americans and not 
Americans for the Constitution, “stretched it till it cracked” 
when he shrewdly purchased from Napoleon that extensive wilder- 
ness known as Louisiana Territory, but later to become the “bread 
basket” of the United States. He then promoted the historic Lewis 
and Clark tion which laid the foundation for westward 
migration, pioneer settlement, and final acquisition of the great 
Northwest by the United States, By that one forward-looking act, 
he added untold potential wealth to our growing Nation. 

The mighty Columbia River, second largest on the North Ameri- 
can continent, has its source among the snow-clad mountains of 
Canada. As it sweeps majestically on its way through the State 
of W. n, and farther downstream between that State and 
its sister State of Oregon toward the Pacific, it is joined by 
numerous tributaries which rise among the white-capped peaks 
of Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Oregon, illimitable and 
everlasting sources of “white coal” so necessary to our modern 
life and comfort. Almost without a break this mighty stream on 
its course from the Canadian border to its mouth west of the city 
of Portland flows between high rocky walls on either side. This 
causes the waters to be exceptionally free from silt so common 
to the Colorado River. The distance from the Canadian border 
to the Pacific is 750 miles, and the drop in altitude 1,300 feet— 
about an average of 2 feet per mile. 

It has been definitely estimated by engineers that the Columbia, 
with its tributaries and other lesser streams in the State of 
Washington, alone has 20 percent, or one-fifth, of the potential 
water power of the whole United States. Electricity is as neces- 
sary today to the welfare and comfort of the people as water and 
air and sunlight. It cannot be free, but it is a common heritage 
given us by a kind providence and a bountiful nature and should 
be accessible to all at as reasonably low a cost as possible. This 
is the prime purpose of the Coulee Dam, Bonneville, Roza, and 
the proposed dams at Umatilla, Priest Rapids, and others on the 
upper Snake River. The Federal Government will establish a 
yardstick—is even now doing so at Bonneville under the compe- 
tent leadership of Administrator James D. Ross—just as the 
municipalities of Seattle and Tacoma have established yardsticks 
to which private companies have been co! to adjust their 
rates, not to force them out of existence (they are still quite active 
in both cities), but to generate and distribute electric power for 
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service at a reasonable profit. Mass consumption with lower rates 
of profit seems beneficial even to those who so unreasonably op- 
pose that system. And let it be known that Mr. Ross now has 
request for more power than can be generated at Bonneville. At 
the present rate of demand for power the consumption will double 
in the next 5 years and continue for several decades. 

The result of development of the Columbia will be threefold: 
First, cheap electric power for the household and the farm in 
agricultural sections, and for the homes of laborers, the two groups 
who most need, and may, I say, most deserve the necessities and 
comforts of life. Secondly, cheap electric power for the develop- 
ment of our untold soil and mineral resources—the surface of 
which has only been scratched. For example, Idaho has the rich- 
est deposit of phosphate rock for fertilizer in the world, estimated 
at 5,000,000,000 tons; the Cascades have gold, silver, lead, and 
anthracite—one vein estimated at 50,000,000 tons; 57 different vari- 
eties of minerals which will require 3,800,000,000 kilowatts annually 
for 25 years for processing p- . Thirdly, attractively reason- 
able rates for electric power which will be an inducement to capital 
to construct extensive factories where millions of laborers will 
find employment. This will relieve the congested sections of many 
of the large cities of the Midwest and East, and should be wel- 
comed by them. The limitless natural resources of the Pacific 
Northwest, both from the farm and mine, will furnish the raw 
material while the millions of laborers will furnish a market for 
the products of the farm and factory. The climate is so healthful, 
the soil so fertile, the scenery so splendid, and the opportunities 
60 great that home life in the Northwest will be real and attractive 
to all who heed Horace Greeley’s advice, Go West, young man,” 

With the completion of Coulee Dam (the greatest undertaking 
attempted and accomplished by the hand of man) and the Roza. 
the Federal Government will develop the last great frontier of land 
settlement by the reclamation of one and a half million acres of 
semiarid land. The soil is as fertile as any in the United States. 
All it needs is the life-giving waters that are now going to waste. 
It may take a decade or two to construct all the necessary ditches 
and laterals to irrigate all this area—and the plan is to do so by 
units. Some of it is now ready near Pasco, in Walla Walla County. 
More will be ready when the dams are finished. This reclamation 
of land areas need not, and should not, disturb our friends of the 
Midwest and Eastern States. After all, the irrigated acreage is 
small compared to the nonirrigated acreage—about 14,000,000 acres 
as compared with 362,000,000 acres, or about 11 percent. More- 
over, many of the crops from ted sections are earlier and 
different from those raised elsewhere. Then, too, most of the 
products will be consumed in the Northwest, and who shall say 
that we may not raise our own necessities? Lastly, westward 
migration is a fact and not a mere possibility; it is as inevitable 
as the rising of the sun. Even now, as I speak, home seekers are 
coming by the thousands from the drought-stricken sections of the 
Midwest—12,000 families, approximately 60,000 men, women, and 
children having come to Idaho, Washington, and Oregon during 
the past 18 months. They are splendid people—farmers from 
older sections ready and willing to carve out homes for themse!ves 
where climate and soil and opportunity beckon. It is our duty to 
prepare and plan so as to take care of this influx of capital, labor, 
and farmers who are setting their faces westward to the land of 
the setting sun, but golden, rising opportunity. 

Besides the development of cheap electric power with its attend- 
ing benefits, and the reclamation of fertile lands for happy homes, 
a third result of the harnessing of this mighty river with its tribu- 
taries will be the creation of cheap water transportation from the 
expansive inland empire to the Pacific, thence across tc the Orient, 
the future market for Northwest . Soon the giant China 
will awaken, shake itself and throw off the shackles forged and 
fastened upon it by the mili regime of Japan, and the latter, 
recovering its common sense, become a second British Empire, 

the raw materials of the United States, and living at peace 
with the rest of the world. This is no idle dream if the rank 
and file of the nations of the Pacific use their heads and hearts, not 
to hate and harry, but to help and harmonize and make the broad 
Pacific worthy of its name. 

Let me briefly recapitulate and emphasize the possibilities of the 
development of the Columbia: First, the bowels of old Mother 
Earth may, in the not far distant future, cease to yield coal, gas, 
and oil. But the “white coal” of the rushing mountain streams 
is unexhaustible. Electric power will make of the Northwest a 
second New England. Second, erosion and drought may decrease 
the yield in older sections, and reclamation will make a garden 
spot of the Northwest for the homeseeker. Third, the now turbu- 
lent waters, and controlled, will become the placid bosom 
upon which the fruits of the field and the products of the factory 
will be carried to all parts of the great Orient. 

It is my firm and sincere conviction that the complete develop- 
ment of the Columbia River system will make of the great North- 
west, once declared by the great Webster the forbidding and inac- 
cessible American Desert, a part of the bread basket, and also in a 
large measure, the workshop of the United States. Whirling wheels 
in factories, bountiful yields from farms, industrious and law- 
abidding and prosperous citizens in happy homes must be considered 
an asset to the whole Nation—a dream worthy of accomplishment 
by a people who believe in progress, peace, and democracy. 
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The Problem of Employment for Our Older People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF NEW YORK, 
ON JANUARY 25, 1938 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the address I delivered dur- 
ing the current question before the House series broadcast 
over the facilities of WJSV, on January 25, 1938, as follows: 


The problem of the older worker becomes increasingly a sub- 
ject of national concern. If our social system is to continue, 
something must be done to insure jobs for the workers of this 
country who have reached the age of 45—those who are able and 
willing to work, but who find it difficult to locate employment 
because of the policy of government and industry. 

House Resolution No. 453 seeks out the facts concerning one 
of the most distressing problems in our national life. We all 
know that private industry is setting up age limits, and that the 
Government offends in the same direction. We know the older 
worker has suffered keenly from this discrimination. Now we 
want to place the facts squarely before the American public in 
one authoritative report. 

Let me cite specific cases to you to prove how vital this matter 
is, and that we must do something about it. 

In St. Paul, Minn., an experienced wholesale oil salesman, 49 
years old, married, with a family, had been out of work for 3 
years. After being on relief for 3 months he was employed at the 
relief agency, and as part of his job he checked the hiring policies 
as to age limits of principal Minneapolis and St. Paul firms. His 
investigation developed the information that none of the firms 
would hire persons who were more than 40 years old. Some would 
not take those over 35. Others set their limit at 25. 

What, I ask, is to become of our middle-aged population, with 
their invaluable experience gleaned through years of service, if 
such a policy is to continue? Surely, a study as an approach to 
an effective solution commands our support. 

In New Haven, Conn., the employers state they have fixed the 
age limit for employment at 45, because the insurance companies 
charge higher premiums on the older workers. 

From Gloucester, N. J., comes this inquiry: “When times were 
good I bought a house and a barber shop, and I still owe about 
one-third to the H. O. L. O. The business is shot now. I am past 
45 and have a wife and a 15-year-old daughter. My child is too 
young to go to work and I am too old, it seems. Can you advise 
me in some way?” 

From one section of the country to another the story of grief 
intensifies. 

Listen to this tale from Sinking Springs, Pa.: “I was considered 
a great machinist just a few years ago, and I can still do the 
work just as good if I only had a chance. As a machinist I 
helped build this machine age; but now poverty is just around 
the corner for me. I am 51 years of age.” 

From Detroit, Mich.: “I am 54 years old. Have had only about 
1 year’s work since 1929.” 

The story of anguish continues: 

From Brooklyn, N. Y.: “I am 35 years old, an experienced office 
worker in accounting, an active Scoutmaster. I am only pleading 
for men who are 30 to 40 years of age, out of work, and are told 
on every hand by great employers that they are too old.” 

And so it goes throughout the 48 States. There is apprehension 
in the hearts of our people who are now approaching 30 years of 
age. By the time they are 35 the apprehension will have become 
fear of the future. And by 40, in many cases their working life 
is over, and then—well, you know the inroads of fear and grief on 
the human system. 

A husband of 45 is in the very prime of life, at the peak of his 
capabilities. His children probably range in age from 12 to 20— 
the youngest under high-school age and the oldest, perhaps, half- 
way through college. What is to become of families like this if 
the father, the breadwinner, is deprived of his job? How are those 
children going to finish their education and become the citizens 
their father was to make of them? What of the future of 
our country if the ucation of our children is cut off in this 
alarming manner, and the care of the parents is thrust upon 
school children because of the blind policy of government and 
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industry? Our experienced help will be severed from industry; it 
will develop into an industry run by youth, the inexperienced 
children who are not ready for life’s battles. 

Thousands of individuals with long service records in industry, 
with valuable and experience, are today in desperate need. 
They have been let out by their employers because of their age. 
They can find no work elsewhere because of this handicap. The 
majority of these people, by the way, belong in the educated, the 
trained, the skilled group. 

How many companies today maintain these fixed age limits for 
hiring personnel? How many individuals, skilled and unskilled, 
men and women, are affected by these age limits? What are the 
33 of the problem of the unemployed over 40 years 
of age 

Only a partial answer to these questions is furnished by studies 
made so far, and these partial results are extremely disquieting. 
They call for further consideration leading to a correction of exist- 
ing practices. 

Other questions confronting us are: How great is the waste of 
human resources due to these policies? How great a burden do 
these policies throw upon the local community in the form not 
only of actual relief payments but of homes foreclosed, children 
deprived of education and training, lapsed insurance policies, un- 
paid taxes, and a break-down in family morale due to the principal 
breadwinner’s loss of a job and loss of status? 

How many of you listeners have someone in your family right 
now who is fully capable of a good salary if given the 
opportunity, but has that door closed to him because of his age? 
What disastrous effect is that 8 of government and industry 
having upon his life and yours 

It is a problem which strikes home to every one of us, and one 
which we should all be anxious to solve. As a step in bringing 
the matter to the attention of Congress and of the country at 
large, a resolution has been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which, if adopted, would cause an immediate investiga- 
tion to be made into this most serious problem, to the end that 
something might be done about it now. 

We must put our experienced personnel back into business and 
into the industrial life of the Republic. 

The machine age, intended as a blessing to mankind, has, as a 
result of our mad rush for success and profit, proved to be a curse 
to those workers who have, through no fault of their own, reached 
the age of 35 or 40. 

It is unfair, and until this study is completed the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, in cooperation with other pubiic agencies, 
must provide jobs for this class of our citizens. 

If the resolution introduced in the House of Representatives 
is adopted, the of Labor will be called upon to appoint 
a national advisory committee to determine how we may best 
help our working people who are entering the forties and fifties. 

We want to know just why these people cannot find or retain 
jobs. What laws on our statute books are hindering their em- 
ployment in Government or in private industry? Are pension 
systems and group insurance a stumbling block to their being 
retained on the pay rolls? Is it true that the insurance com- 
panies, by employers higher premiums for the older 
employees, are driving the employers into dropping these people 
from the pay rolls so as to keep down the overhead expense? 

A man trains for years to become efficient in his chosen work. 
Does he lose that efficiency just when he really acquires it, be- 
cause Old Man Time has caught up with him at the midway 
mark? That is another pro the survey will tackle—the 
extent to which age is a factor in determining the efficiency of 
men and women engaged in the public service and in private 
industry. 

We do not want to become a nation of the young and imma- 
ture. Youth has life’s lessons ahead of them, lessons which in 
time will fit them to become leaders of men. Of youth we ex- 
pect the daring, the enthusiasm for fresh attempts in untried 
fields. Youth knows no defeat, because its wings have not been 
singed. That daring, adventurous spirit is the one which leads 
us into trail blazing. It is the pioneer spirit. It buoys us up with 
its lightness; it scoffs at obstacles. If we are to succeed, the 
youth of our land must go hand in hand with experience gained 
with the advancing years. It must be guided, enco and 
financed by those who can look a little further, by those whose 
apprenticeship days are over, those who are at the height of their 
attainments and their facilities. They know from their own trials 
that a helping hand reached out to the young climber coming up 
from below will enable that youngster to reach greater heights 
than he could ever attain through his own efforts. 

We need our older people in the active world of today. There 
is a place for them there, and a place for the youngsters too. 
Our job is to establish that condition, that relationship, that 
cooperation, so that youth and age, enthusiasm and experience, 
will give us the best from both and keep all gainfully employed. 

To foster social justice among our people—to insure a greater 
degree of economic security for those who pass the midway mile- 
post—to set an example for other nations to follow—this condi- 
tion must be corrected. 
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The International Longfellow Society and Its 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend 
my remarks, I am pleased to incorporate certain letters and 
other interesting data from Mr. Arthur Charles Jack- 
son, LL. D., president of the International Longfellow So- 
ciety. For many years Mr. Jackson has devoted tireless 
energy and unselfish service to the cause of perpetuating 
and keeping forever green the memories of the life and works 
of that great and beloved genius, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 

In January my good friend Mr. Jackson, through me as 
his congressional Representative, addressed the Speaker and 
the Members of this House in the following letter: 


PORTLAND, Marne, January 1, 1938. 
Hon. James C. OLIVER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. OLrver: Next month is the recurring birthday anni- 
versary of many persons of great distinction, among them our own 
Longfellow, the world’s best-loved poet. 

It is hoped that February 27, 1938, will be even more universally 
observed than February 27 of last year, when not less than 
10,000,000 people were reached by the National Broadcasting Co. 
with the International Longfellow oe program, of which the 
enclosed was the briefest press report 

Of the utmost timeliness is the World Safety Council, organized 
on Theodore Roosevelt’s last birthday, announcement of which is 
also enclosed as well as poems of Longfellow. 

A very happy New Year to the Speaker and all Members of the 
House from the International Longfellow Society. 

ARTHUR CHARLES JACKSON, President. 


In keeping with the great love of Longfellow for his fel- 
low man the International Longfellow Society has taken 
cognizance of the tremendous toll of human lives which is 
being levied daily through the reckless use of modernized 
transportation and through the modernized mass murder 
occasioned by existing deplorable and unnecessary warfare. 
Practical recognition of this attitude on the part of the 
society is found in its following pronouncement of October 
27, 1937: 


The International Longfellow Society, the National Good Roads 
Association, and the International Good 
Association call your attention to the appalling and increasing 


ounded to aid in 
the prevention of highway and other accidents; and to aid in sav- 
ing civilization; by the 8 of peace on earth and good 
International headquarters will be F O., 
and Geneva, Switzerland. 

Further information may be secured by visiting the birthplace 
of Longfellow in Portland, or by writing to the International 
Longfellow Society, Portland, Maine, United States of America. 


Mr. Speaker, the wide scope of the activity of the Inter- 
national Longfellow Society is exemplified by a perusal of 
the following communication to Mr. Jackson from the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury and signed by him in Latin: 


LAMBETH PALACE, S. E. I 
May 18, 1937. 

Dear Dr. JACKSON: Though I had the pleasure of seeing you 
this morning and of receiving from your hands your most generous 
gift of a beautiful engraving of your great poet, Longfellow, I 
must give myself the pleasure of putting my gratitude on record, 

I was most touched by your generous gift and it will have its 
place in this home. 

May I add that I hope you may be encouraged in your disinter- 
ested desire to extend the knowledge and influence of Longfellow’s 


? 
Yours very truly, 
Cosmo CANTUAR. 
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Also it is interesting to note that the society has established 
international liaison at Geneva as is illustrated by the follow- 
ing communication: 


Geneva, June 17, 1937. 
Dran Mu. Jackson: May I apologize for my delay in acknowledging 
your very kind donation to the League of the engraving of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow? I have, however, had two definite reasons: 
The first a rather heavy pressure of work during the spring period, 
ee ee ae 


ple 
ving, and ‘which will be appreciated here both for 
that reason and also for the memory of him whom it commemo- 
rates? I have thought that the best custodian for it would be the 
librarian of the League, ho is responsible for receiving gifts of 
this sort and for them in the very beautiful library donated 
to the League by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

I have a very definite personal interest in cag i gift for the 
reason that my father had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Longfellow 
personally. As a matter of fact, the latter presented him with an 
autographed copy of his poems with an inscription on the inside 
cover which I have had photostated for you as of possible interest 
to one so devoted to Mr. Longfellow’s memory. It shows what a 
small world it is, does it not, when in making a gift like this to 
the League of Nations you find there an autographed copy of the 
poets own works? 

Again, with much appreciation, 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR SWEETSER. 


So, Mr. Speaker, in closing, may I assure you and the 
Members of this House that the tradition and memory of 
Longfellow, doubtlessly the best loved of all American poets, 
will continue to be effectively preserved through the consci- 
entious and devoted activity of Arthur Charles Jackson, 
LL. D., and the organization, the International Longfellow 
Society, of which he is the president. Furthermore, my col- 
leagues, no statement concerning Longfellow would be com- 
plete without a quotation from his most eloquent mind and 
pen: 

THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD 
This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 
But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms, 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now the infinite flerce chorus, 

The cries of agony, the endless groan 
Which through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman's song 
And loud, amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests upon their toocallis 
Beat the wild war drums made of serpent’s skin; 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage; 


The wail of famine in beleaguered towns; 


The bursting shell, the gateway ie set Rend 
The rattling musketry, the clashing bi 

And ever and anon, in tones of A 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power, that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts: 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! b 
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Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


After Tearing Into Shreds the American Neutrality 
Act, the President Sends an Audacious War Mes- 
sage to the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


STATEMENT BY HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment, which I recently gave to the press: 


After tearing into shreds the American Neutrality Act, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has sent an audacious war message to 
the Congress. 

In this message the President professes to see “a threat to world 
peace and security,” and he proposes an additional appropriation 
of nearly a billion dollars for military purposes. 

This statement, taken in conjunction with his speech at Chicago 
on October 5 last, in which he pointed out that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations had been violated, and declared that the United 
States should join “in a quarantine” of the nations violating the 
Covenant, can mean only one thing, namely, that he has in mind 
aggressive foreign war by the United States. 

The present Federal Budget already allots almost a billion dollars 
for national defense, and this sum alone is nearly twice as large as 
the amount spent for the Army and the Navy as recently as 1934. 
The additional expenditure of another billion dollars for additional 
armaments which the President proposes is inconsistent with any 
theory of defense of our own land from foreign attack and is con- 
sistent only with the theory of forging a weapon for offensive 
warfare. 

Great Britain is the only country whose Navy is larger than that 
of the United States. In fact, there is no other country whose 
navy even approximates that of the United States. What country, 
then, is to make a naval attack upon the United States? 

The President desires the country to prepare, not for a defensive 
war, but for an offensive war to enforce the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, The League is dead, but the President would chain the 
United States to its corpse. 

The President of the United States is to sacrifice Amer- 
ican peace in a vain pursuit of world peace and in a futile effort 
to sustain the League of Nations. 

The President of the United States is interested in collectivism 
at home and abroad, This fact is made abundantly clear by his 
reiterated statements. 

The pageant of events during recent months parallels the 
pageant of events which preceded our entry into the World War 
in 1917. We are now again on the road to a foreign war as surely 
as we were just prior to 1917. Now as then we have: 

1. A President who is an internationalist. 

2. A Secretary of State who does not believe in neutrality. 

3. Some newspapers more British than American so handling 
their news as to incite the American people to violence and war. 

4. A steady procession of British officials and British propa- 
gandists streaming through the country with their insidious in- 
fluences for United States participation in foreign conflicts on the 
side of Great Britain. 

5. British propagandist bureaus disseminating the same ideas 
which were disseminated in 1917, with these differences: In 1917 it 
was “democracy against autocracy”; now it is “democracy against 
dictatorship.” In 1917 it was “war to end war”; now it is “world 
peace by collective action.” In 1917 we were told that we must 
attack Germany or Germany would attack us; today we are told 
that we must attack militaristic states or they will attack us. In 
1917 it was this alien propaganda of fearmongers which more than 
anything else led the United States into war. It is this alien 


propaganda of fearmongers which today is more to be feared than 
anything else. 

Again today, as just prior to 1917, huge armaments are being 
proposed, allegedly for defense, but now as then they are desired 
in fact for foreign warfare. 
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Now, as then, the United States is being armed to enter a world 
war on the side of Great Britain. We are again on the road to 
reenactment of the tragedy of the United States in the role of 
puppet state of Great Britain. 

The American people should recall the lessons of the past. His- 
tory shows innumerable examples of bankrupt politicians leading 
their countries into war to divert public attention from their own 
political bankruptcy. As was said by Plato over 2,000 years ago, 
“Dictators seek war to perfect their dictatorship.” 


Corporate-Surplus and Capital-Gains Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


Mr, KELLY of New York. Mr. Speaker, the Ways and 
Means Committee has perhaps more difficult tasks imposed 
upon it than any committee of the House. Obviously this 
is increasingly difficult when exigencies of depression de- 
mand greater revenues from sources whose capacity to pay 
has been weakened by the depression itself. 

The Ways and Means Committee has done conscientious 
work but, like any other body, particularly during this time, 
when stress demands experiment, its recommendations are 
not free from error. 

The corporate-surplus tax has been a measure which, I 
believe, has not served the purpose intended. 

Many corporations have been led into paying dividends 
to avoid this tax when net earnings should have been used 
to reduce their debt. In fact the tax has served as a penalty 
on corporations which have sought to pay their debts out 
of net earnings. 

This tax also has discouraged corporations from making 
capital expansions which would be a stimulus to business and 
employment. 

Let us hope that the Ways and Means Committee recom- 
mends changes in this act which will immediately correct 
these inadequacies. If they do not recommend outright re- 
peal of the act, then not only should there be exemptions 
based upon the size of income but provision made to relieve 
corporations which use net earnings to pay off debt. 

May I also add that there should be an overhauling of the 
capital-gains tax which would make it more equitable for 
investors and encouraging to those who take the risks of 
enterprise. 

I do not pose as a tax expert, Mr. Speaker, but my con- 
clusions have been drawn from consultation with hundreds 
of businessmen who have practical experience and have 
given these matters intimate study. 

These conclusions I have detailed in a message to the Ways 
and Means Committee and earnestly hope that they will be 
adopted. 


Hon. Horace M. Towner, Former Governor of 
Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, I was indeed sorry that I 
was unable to pay my respects and express my sorrow when 
Mr. THURSTON announced the death of the former Governor of 
Puerto Rico, the Honorable Horace M. Towner. My absence 
was due to illness, 
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Governor Towner was a very active and capable official in 
assisting and helping the people of the island in every way 
possible, not only in his official capacity but also in a personal 
way. His sympathies and willingness to lend his services 
to the development of education, sanitation, and public works 
in Puerto Rico were unlimited. The people of the island 
and the leaders of every political party there loved and re- 
spected him. He accompanied commissions of the Legisla- 
ture of Puerto Rico to Washington to ask the administra- 
tion and Congress for progressive reforms to our Organic Act, 
and went so far as to suggest that the Puerto Rican people 
be given the right to elect their Governor. He was so much 
interested in the welfare of the people of Puerto Rico and 
their permanent union with the people of the United States 
that, while he was chairman of the Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, he drafted a bill intended to amend the Constitution of 
the United States, so as to create a special organized state 
outside the mainland in order that Puerto Rico might become 
a State of the Union as well as other Territories. 

While he was our Governor, his messages to the insular 
legislature demonstrated that he was a true lover of the 
constitutional rights of the masses of workers, helping them 
to get better conditions of life through humanitarian laws, 
organization, and education. He always advised and recom- 
mended to the legislature of the island the enactment of 
progressive labor laws and the reform of the old reactionary 
ones. 

Hon. Horace M. Towner worked hard for the benefit of all 
our people during his more than 4 years of duties as Governor 
of Puerto Rico, and the people there of all classes join in 
paying a tribute of gratitude and sympathy. 

Governor Towner was another American soldier who 
worked faithfully for the progress, justice, and economic 
and political culture of the island, giving to the Nation 
everlasting credit and honor. : 


Tarnish on the Violet Crown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, OF TEXAS, 
ON JANUARY 23, 1938 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be inserted in the Record a radio address de- 
livered by Hon. Lynpvon B. JoHNson, Representative from 
the Tenth District of Texas, at Austin, Tex., on January 23, 
1938, entitled “Tarnish on the Violet Crown.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Last Christmas, when all over the world people were celebrating 
the birth of the Christ child, I took a walk here in Austin—a short 
walk, just a few short blocks from Congress Avenue, and there I 
found people living in such squalor that Christmas Day was to 
them just one more day of filth and misery. Forty families on 


is to be generated by our great river. Here the men and women 
did not play at Santa Claus. Here the children were so much in 
need of the very essentials of life that they scarcely missed the 
added pleasures of our Christian celebration. 
TYPICAL SLUM FAMILY 

I found one family that might almost be called typical. Living 
within one room, where no single window let in the benefi- 
cent t, and where not even the smallest vagrant breeze 
brought them relief in the hot summer—here they slept, here 
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Christmas morning there was no Santa Claus for the 10 children, 
all under 16 years old, who scrambled around the feet of a wretched 
mother bent over her washtub, while in this same room her hus- 
band, and the father of the brood, lay ill with an infectious 


SHOULD YOUR CONGRESSMAN CLOSE HIS EYES? 

But why do I tell you this? Why, some may ask, should one 
who is elected to represent this district take note of such unattrac- 
tive spots when our city has so much to be proud of? To those 
people I will answer that no one is more proud of the beauty and 
attainments of the city of Austin than I. But for that very 
reason I am un to close my eyes to needless suffering and 
deprivation which is not only a curse to the people immediately 
concerned, but is also a cancerous blight on the whole com- 
munity. 

Good housewives do not seek to hide the tarnish on their silver, 
nor can any good mayor or other public official afford to try to 
hide spots of tarnish on his city. Certainly our fine mayor, Tom 
Miller, is not one to look away from the facts, and when con- 
fronted with them he does not hesitate to apply the polish. Right 
now he is taking bold and effective steps to remove the slum 
tarnish from our community—the community O. Henry gave the 
appellation The City of the Violet Crown.” 

DO THE PEOPLE OF AUSTIN NEED IMPROVED HOUSING? 


The need for clearing up our slum areas is apparent, I am sure, 
to most of you without further talk; but some people have raised 
questions concerning the plans of the mayor and the Ho 
Authority, and I am grateful to station KNOW for the opportunity 
of putting this problem before you tonight. As you hear my 
words through your radio, I hope you will think about and 
discuss these problems with your family and friends, and if you 
care to, write and give me your comments tomorrow. 

For this is no political problem, but one which should be con- 
sidered directly in terms of its benefits to all the people of Austin. 
I want you to listen to these figures concerning Austin, as given 
by the Department of Commerce: 

1, 14,407 dwelling houses in Austin. 

2. 8,240 rental houses. 

8. 314 one-room houses, 1,124 two-room houses. 

4. 2,435 houses have no water. 

5. 3,051 houses have no electric or gas lighting; 95 percent of the 
People living in them have incomes of less than $1,000 per year. 

6. 8,820 houses have no private toilets. 

7. 3,942 houses have no tub or shower. 

8. 3,798 houses, or 27.1 percent, were crowded, overcrowded, or 
greatly overcrowded—two, three, and more for each room. 

. 1 . units rent for $10 or under; 1.378 units rent for $10 
0 5 

10. 88 percent, or 11.309 houses, are of wood construction. 

11. 1,366 houses, or 10.7 percent, are from 40 to over 75 years of age. 

12. 2,867 houses, or 22.3 percent, are in need of repairs so essential 
1 if not made would impair value of property or render it unfit 

or use. 
BAD HOUSING BREEDS DISEASE 


What, for instance, are the dangers to the health of you and 
your children as the result of these conditions? What, you might 
ask, is the loss to Austin as the result of unsanitary living? This 
is a question which we can answer definitely. Sickness from 
dilapidated, indecent, unsafe, and unsanitary housing has been 
measured in several places. 

In Baltimore it was found that infant mortality in these areas 
was twice that of the more prosperous and sanitary districts. In 
the Birmingham slums the tuberculosis death rate was found to 
be three times that of the rest of the city. Typhoid fever is twice 
as prevalent; and so on throughout the whole range of disease and 
pestilence. And the disease germs that thrive in these civic pest- 
holes speed through the community. They are not, and cannot be, 
isolated, because the people who live there go out to work and 
mingle in many ways with the rest of us. The children go to 
school, and all children are thereby exposed to the germs which 
have thrived in squalor. So, though you may live proudly in 
Enfield or modestly in other parts of the city, out of sight of these 
areas, you are not out of reach of the germs which they produce. 

SHANTIES ARE HOTBEDS OF CRIME 

Crime, like disease, is most at home in the slums. In one city 
a study was made in one of their slum areas which showed that 
out of every four adolescent boys in that area at least one passed 

the juvenile court in a year. Gangsters are the result not 
only of foul environment but also of undernourishment and 
disease; and no city, however small or large, can afford to harbor 
their breeding places. In fact, from a purely financial point of 
view, slums are a drain on a city which none should endure. 


THE TAXPAYERS PAY FOR INDECENT HOUSING 


In another American city recently, the Housing Commission 
made a study of 1 square mile of so-called ai 
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city. For expenditures directly in this area, $5 came from people 
outside of the area for every dollar taken from within it. And 
this particular city is no different in this respect from other cities, 
North or South. It just happens that the study was made there. 
If Austin were to set up a balance sheet on its slums, we, too, 
would learn how costly it is to allow them to exist. 

One thing I believe all of us have learned from the Roosevelt 
administration is that none of us can remain prosperous long 
unless more of us have an opportunity to live better and purchase 
more from our stores; for it is on the wide distribution of our 
manufactured and agricultural products that the prosperity of 
this country depends. If that is true of the country as a whole, 
it is just as true of the capital city of Texas. 

THESE CONDITIONS ARE NOT A THOUSAND MILES AWAY 

Now to those who take comfort in the fact that other places 
are worse and say, “Well, we may have some bad places in Austin, 
but, after all, it’s much worse in Chicago and New York,” I should 
like to quote from a study made by the Federal Government in 
1934. According to this study—which included 64 representative 
cities in the United States, of which Austin was one—223 percent 
of all homes in Austin were either in dangerous disrepair or even 
unfit for habitation. The average for the 64 cities was not higher, 
as we should like to think, but lower. It was 18.1 percent. Simi- 
larly, in Austin it was found that 27.1 percent of our homes were 
overcrowded, as against 16.8 percent for the 64 cities. Again, in 
Austin one out of every six homes had no running water, whereas 
in the 64 cities the average was one out of twenty. In Austin twice 
as many homes lacked a private toilet as in the 64 cities taken 
together. 

WHAT IS YOUR CITY DOING ABOUT IT? 


And so it goes. But I do not cite these figures to embarrass us, 
and I would not now bring them to your attention unless I felt 
that there was something we could do about the situation. Some- 
thing, in fact, is already being done about it. Our fine mayor 
and city council have already established the Housing Authority, 
of which Mr. E. H. Perry is the head, and this Authority proposes 
to take advantage of the help which is offered in Washington by 
the United States Housing Authority. 

It is the plan of your. Housing Authority to issue $500,000 worth 
of 60-year bonds. Of these, $450,000 will be taken by the Federal 
Government as soon as we get our plans in proper shape, and 
$50,000 will be taken locally. With this money the local Housing 
Authority is going to build between five and six hundred rooms 
in modern, sanitary units. 

People who now. have to put up with conditions such as I have 
already described will be able to move into new, clean, and safe 
dwellings. There won't be Persian rugs on the floors. There won't 
be Venetian blinds at the windows. But there will be light, and 
water, and air; and windows to let in the sunshine; and strong 
walls to hold back the chill of winter, These rooms are going to 
be rented to the people who live in them for about $3 a month— 
$3 for a clean and wholesome room as against $8 and $10 now 
paid by some of them for scabrous shacks. When the occupants 
of these houses pay only $3 a room for rent, they will then have 
something left over for decent food, for furniture, and maybe 
even a little for clothes and drugs. They will have money to con- 
tribute to the church, and money to pay a doctor to attend them 
in sickness. Those five or six hundred rooms will be a great 
blessing to each individual who inhabits them. They will be a 
wonderful investment, the dividends from which will be healthier 
children and better citizens for Austin. 

Moreover, the demonstration of this new life for these people 
will be a boost to the whole community. Some of my friends have 
expressed the fear that these housing projects will destroy prop- 
erty values in the neighborhood; but they forget how destructive 
the present housing conditions are, and they also ignore the expe- 
rience of other cities. 


EXPERIENCE OF OTHER CITIES 


The Public Works Administration built 51 slum-clearance and 
low-rent housing projects in 36 cities of the country, but these 
projects did not destroy property values. Within 2 years after 
they were begun a total of more than $3,000,000 of property im- 
provements were made around these projects; and for most of 
them it is possible to state definitely that they would not have been 
made if the housing projects had not been built. I think we may 
safely predict, based on the experience of other cities, that your 
housing program will enhance the value not only of the surround- 
ing property but of all property in Austin. 

NO COMPETITION WITH LEGITIMATE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Recently a man said to me, Lyndon, I’m against this p 
because I have been told it is Government competition with private 
business.” He asked me if this was true, and I said, “Yes, sir; it is 
true. The Government is competing with shacks and hovels and 
hog sties and all the other foul holes in which the underprivileged 
have had to live. The Government is attempting to wipe out these 
wretched excuses for American homes. If you object to that kind 
of Government competition, then I’m disappointed in you.” There 
will be no competition with legitimate private business which rents 
decent quarters; but we want to get those shacks which are in dis- 
repair and unfit to live in either repaired or removed. Express 
Tules against competition are written into the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 and into the Texas act. In October of last year 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards passed a unanimous 
resolution offering their cooperation. My friends, if this organi- 
zation approves the program you need not fear for Government 
competition. 
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JOBS FOR MEN WHO WANT TO WORK 


There is, I believe, very little argument against the advisability 
of these housing projects; but if anyone says to you that the peo- 
ple of Austin do not need these improved dwellings, I hope you 
will do as I have done. Tell them of the 2,867 dwellings the De- 
partment of Commerce said were in dangerous disrepair or unfit 
for habitation. Take them through the blocks of slums which 
we have and show them the conditions which are a disgrace to 
Americans in any city. And if anyone tells you that we do not 
need the employment which the construction of these houses 
would give to our carpenters, plumbers, electricians, bricklayers, 
and other building-trades men who are necessarily idle a large 
part of the year, take him to talk with the heads of the trades- 
unions and ask them whether Austin could use this extra em- 
ployment. And don’t forget that for every hour a man is em- 
ployed at the site of the construction, other men will be employed 
for two and a half hours at work in the lumberyards, the brick 
factories, and in the manufacturing and transportation of other 
building materials. 

PROFITS OF THE MOMENT BUT COMMUNITY LOSSES IN THE END 

If by any chance you meet a person who says that we in Austin 
do not need the additional wealth and income which the construc- 
tion of these houses would give, take him to your favorite store 
and ask the owner whether he feels business will be better when 
people are able to buy more. Beware of arguments that are put 
out by the people whose real opposition is that they are now 


making large returns from the hovels that will be repaired or re- 
moved as soon as decent housing is provided. I believe that 
even those people who are now exacting such large interest returns 


from the of the slums will be better off when the general 
situation is improved. But if anyone should wish to be short- 
sightedly selfish, make him declare his real reason for opposing 
the program, because there can be no doubt that for the great ma- 
2 of the people of Austin these housing projects will be a real 


I am convinced that your splendid Housing Authority will not 
let these people down; and I wish to offer my services now to help 
them in any way possible in the future to realize speedily their 
plans for a healthier, safer, and more beautiful Austin. 


A MARCH THROUGH AUSTIN HOMES 


Get your pencil and write this down: 

1. One out of every ten Austin homes has less than two rooms, 

2. One out of every six Austin homes has no water. 

3. One out of every five Austin homes has no lights, and this 
in a city located in the shadow of one of the Southwest's greatest 
power projects. 

4. One out of every four has no toilet. 

5. Almost one out of every three has no bath. 

6. One out of four is overcrowded. 

7. One out of ten is from 50 to 75 years old. 

8. More than one out of five is in disrepair or unfit for habitation. 

And the Austin Housing Authority plans to build about 200 
units in a city of 14,000 houses. Will you allow these tenants 
through their Government to borrow the money at low interest 
without an increase of a dime to your tax bill or the addition 
of a single penny to your city indebtedness, or are you going to 
say, o we won't let these people at the bottom of the heap 
moye” 


Wells Fargo—Revival of the Pioneer Spirit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday; February 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ON FEBRUARY 2, 1938 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very inspiring address delivered 
last night by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis] in a Nation-wide broadcast over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, entitled “Wells Fargo,” in which the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania made a forceful appeal for the re- 
vival of the stalwart pioneer spirit of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

I have come from seeing a stirring drama of the pioneer days 
in the settlement of our great Golden West—Wells Fargo. is 
picture fascinates me, as I am sure it has thrilled millions of my 
fellow citizens. This story of the early days of the railroad, the 
pony express, the surging tide of moving people across a vast 
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continent is indeed the true epic of America. Our hearts glow 
with strong national pride when we recount the spirit of courage 
and heroism, the vision and intelligence, and the true sense of 
national destiny which guided the footsteps of those early pioneers. 

For 8 long years we have been striving for national recovery. 
For 8 long years we have sought to recapture the productive 
strength and earning power of the previous decade. For 8 long 
years we have longed with all our hearts for a condition of life 
as safe and secure as we once knew. But our search for national 
recovery has down. We are threatened with an increase 
of social dependency, new hosts of the unemployed, and loss of 
purchasing power for our people as a whole. 

For 5 long years we have reached forward to new forms of social- 


old-age annuities, minimum wages, 
insurance, stabilization of the bituminous coal industry, and many 
other measures, in our search for social security. 

I do not think I exaggerate when I say that never in the history 
of the Nation has there been a more rapid deepening of the feeling 
of insecurity than has swept over the country in the last few 
months. As a people we are beginning to question if we have 
been asking for what we most need when we call for national 
recovery and social security. Are these sufficient objectives to bring 
out the true American spirit? 

The pioneers of America—the men with the spirit of Wells 

led on across the sagebrush plains and alkali deserts 
were men who were 


and crossed passes 
they would win high stakes in the far-famed Golden West. These 
art of the world—Italian, German, 


on the march. They never felt safe until they were in action. 
They never were at home until they answered the last roll call or 
were found face to the future in round-up. 


Ẹ 
J 


where his ancestors 5 
free America, it would have been destined forever to remain in 


timid mind of some peop 
grounds. This seems to have been a cruel fate, but it was in- 
evitable, for the Indian was nonproductive, while he insisted on 
making claims to hunting grounds he could not properly use. 


dom of production, But that demand has gone the way of 
Sitting Bull. The American spirit resents the activities of those 
who want to deny new hunting grounds for labor, agriculture, and 
industry. We are not ready to settle down to the routines of 
European patterns for we realize that our country is a vast empire 
in which the British Isles could be set down in the State of New 
Mexico; Wales, the land of my birth in New Jersey; and all Hol- 
land, France, and Belgium pretty well lost in the State of Texas. 

Make no mistake about it; I relieve in social-security legislation. 
I have voted for every forward looking measure which has passed 
Congress in the last 8 years. I even admit to having voted for too 
much, including the N. R. A. I am proud of the fact that I did 
not vote for the A. A. A. and shall not vote for the new farm bill, 
which a Fascist-minded few are seeking to impose upon the land. 
We have a right to social legislation, which will protect the young. 
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the aged, the handicapped, the disabled, the widowed, and the 
orphaned, but the strongest desire in the heart of every red- 
blooded American today is a job and a chance to realize his own 
individual destiny. 

Americans will not destroy their own liberty or fall to apply the 
wae of individuality in the interest of the common good. The 

ory of Wells Fargo is not dead or d within us. 

The social-security legislation whi is absolutely necessary, 
sufficient protection for youth, the aged, or those who are sick or 
fo pomage aggre Beng: Serge MO ey 21 homo oe ei I am 
sure 


terprise are sufficient to induce the idle or the hidden dollar of 
the investor to become active. Business can have greater incen- 
tives for untiring action during the next quarter of a century 
than the early American pioneers ever dreamed in their fondest 
moments. But experimental laws, economic phantasies, and social 
cure-alls do not point the way forward. Only the free human 
spirit released from galling restrictions of unwise taxes and gov- 
ernmental red tape, can win from the good earth and the hand of 
science the blessings which all of our people so earnestly desire. 
If a man has once known what it means to be free and unafraid, 


Here tyranny has never been welcome, quickly resisted whenever 
it has raised its ugly head, and it stands no better in the thought of 
Americans today than it did when first the Liberty Bell was sounded. 
That Government is best which serves the changing needs of the 
people. Our fathers sought that type of government here, and 
our children and our children’s children will never be content 


the coming of that day of international crisis, now 
when every ton and every bushel of all the great material resources 
with which this Nation has been blessed will be called for in the 
markets of the world. Wells Fargo rushed forward to meet the 
future of a growing natfon. Today we must rush forward to meet 
the urgent demands of a growing world. It will not be long before 
the utter folly of those who plowed under the cotton, 

the livestock, and restricted the production of grain, through Gov- 
ernment subsidies, will be made clear to all mankind. 


tempted to feed, clothe, and 
gram of diminished 


the future on his own, self-reliant and unafraid. Ford, Edison, 
Burbank, Carver, and Wells Fargo had humble beginnings. Every 
large business enterprise in this country was once small and 
unknown. 


Business Conditions in Vermont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
r January 5), 1938 


LETTER FROM MERRILL E. CREED, STATE DIRECTOR FOR 
VERMONT, NATIONAL EMERGENCY COUNCIL 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Recorp a letter, in the 
nature of a report on business conditions in Vermont, from 
Mr. Merrill E. Creed, State director for Vermont of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY CoUNCIL, 


Hon. Eanzsr W. GIBSON, Rutland, Vt., January 22, 1938. 


Senator from Vermont, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dran Senator Grsson: Kindly accept my most sincere thanks 
for your kindness in sending me the copies of the two agricultural 
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bills on January 15, and also for the summary which you for- 
warded on the 18th. The latter was especially valuable to me 
in some special work that I was doing at that time, and have just 
completed. 

I have recently made two trips to different parts of the State, 
checking various things, including business conditions. Realizing 
that you are many miles y, and thinking that perhaps you 
might be interested in the situation, I shall briefly set forth a 
résumé for your information. 

Agriculture enjoyed one of its most prosperous years in 1937. 
Milk prices were somewhat higher and feed prices somewhat lower. 
If the milk license (Federal) can be straightened out in Boston, 
it is expected that agriculture will enjoy another prosperous year. 
It might interest you to know that in talking with different farm 
organization representatives and farmers themselves I find that 
the anaie bill stands higher in their approval than does the 
House bill. 

The summer recreational business surpassed the previous year, 
and winter recreation promises to exceed our fondest hopes. 

The woodworking industry has had an excellent business during 
1937, with good prospects for 1938. 

The granite sales this past year considerably exceeded 1936, and 
are holding up very well. 

The custom machinery business in Windsor and Springfield is 
where the bright spots lie in the State, with absolutely no un- 
employment in these two towns. 

The building business has been fair, with nothing to indicate 
that it will improve in 1938. 

Textiles were good until early fall, at which time they suffered a 
severe slump. This industry is picking up somewhat now, and I 
have just had a report that the “old mill” at Ludlow, which has 
been closed for several weeks, is opening immediately with 300 
hands. I understand that at Winooski, where the normal em- 
ployment was about 1,400 and which was reduced in the slump to, 
about 200, has been increased to 700. The prospects for textiles, 
however, is problematical at the present time. 

There seems to be a somewhat better feeling during the past 3 
weeks generally, and employment has picked up somewhat during 
this period. 

Referring to pending legislation, labor in this State seems 
strongly in favor of the wage and hour bill. Industry also is in 
favor of such a bill, thinking it will lessen the very strong competi- 
tion in the South in textiles, marble, shoes, etc. Consequently it 
is the opinion of both labor and industry that hour and labor 
legislation would be beneficial to New England industry as a whole. 

This is just a general outline of conditions as I see them, and I 
hope that this information may be of some value to you. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MERRILL E. CREED, 
State Director jor Vermont National Emergency Council. 


Government and Business in Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1938 


SPEECH OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE DANIEL C. ROPER AT 
THE CONFERENCE OF SMALL-BUSINESS MEN 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, efforts to discredit the 
Government and business conferences arranged by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce is in keeping with the conduct of the 
group who would be willing that anything happen in this 
country, regardless of what it is, just so the administration 
is rebuked. No matter. what is advanced, you find in the 
background a set of men who challenge the administration’s 
sincerity. 

For some time the small-business man has been tele- 
graphing and writing the President and Secretary of Com- 
merce, offering suggestions which they honestly felt would 
lead us out of the depression. The President had inter- 
viewed a number of the leading industrialists and financiers 
and the Secretary of Commerce felt it would be advisable to 
hear personally from those who had shown by their com- 
munications an interest in the country’s welfare. He there- 
fore arranged for a conference. Those who were invited 
were not hand-picked. No one sought to learn whether they 
were Republicans or Democrats, but an invitation, if it 
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could be called such, was sent to the small-business men 
who had advanced suggestions in writing or by wire. Natu- 
rally, many small-business men and groups felt they should 
have been invited, but the only reason they did not get a 
letter advising them of the conference was because they had 
not communicated with the administration. 

The Secretary of Commerce has announced that he, as 
well as the President, will be pleased to have in writing 
Suggestions any business man or group want to advance, and 
they desire them submitted within the next 10 days. 

Mr, Speaker, I feel much good will come out of this con- 
ference and the suggestions that will follow. I was inter- 
ested in the greeting by Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper to the meeting which assembled yesterday. I feel 
it should be read by all. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me, I 


include as part of my remarks Secretary Roper’s speech. 
It follows: 


I welcome to the Department of Commerce this group of men 
and women from that vitally important division of American eco- 
nomic activity generally known as small business, President Roose- 
velt directs me to give-you this message from him: 

“I welcome you to Washington. Your meeting, called by the 
Secretary of Commerce at my request, is intended to more inti- 
mately acquaint me with the problems of smaller businesses. I 
anticipate that the suggestions resulting from your conference 
will be very helpful to me. I am therefore looking forward to 
conferring with your committee at the White House tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

I regret that for lack of time, we were able to send invitations to 
only about 800 of the much greater number whose interest has 
been manifested by letter and otherwise since this conference 
was suggested. However, we are writing all others who have ex- 
pressed interest, advising them that we shall be glad to have their 
suggestions if submitted through the mail or in person by Febru- 
ary 10, next. Thus, the suggestions of all will be considered in 
connection with the recommendations of this conference. 

I hope it is clear, therefore, that we have not picked the per- 
sonnel of this conference. It is interesting, however, that requests 
to attend have been received from 44 States. Certainly, all having 
a constructive interest in the objectives of this meeting will be ac- 


corded full opportunity to make their views known. We are all 


American citizens striving for justice for all and recognize that if 


all would prosper it is fundamental that all segments must prosper. , 


The administration has recognized continuously the importance 
of small business in our industrial and social life and has, through 
various agencies, endeavored to assist in this direction through the 
correction of maladjustments which, in the volume and confusion 
of our times, are far Under these conditions the con- 
ference method provides the proper and constructive way of ex- 
changing views so that Government and small business can better 
understand each other’s problems and responsibilities and more 
effectively approach them. 

This is your meeting and should be so conducted by you as to 
bring out concrete interpretations of conditions which a committee 
to be designated by this conference will in turn present in such 
form tomorrow at the conference table with the President. Evi- 
dently you will wish to develop in clear relief those problems in 
the solution of which you feel the Federal Government can con- 
structively cooperate with you. The President, therefore, is look- 
ing forward to receiving your committee with the suggestions 
which your conference will finally formulate, and in the solution 
of which the Federal Government can render assistance. 

Business problems naturally divide themselves through analysis 
into two general groups: (1) Those which can and should be 
worked out privately on your own initiative through the coopera- 
tion of proper agencies locally; and (2) those which under pres- 
ent disturbed and maladjusted conditions, at least temporarily, 
will require the assistance of the Federal Government, 

In other words, efforts to permanently help business must not 
leave out of consideration the fact that our greatest assets are 
human resources and the greatest attribute is human initiative. 
This initiative needs to be encouraged and not discouraged. 

Initiative in business which in the past has so well developed 
and sustained our capitalistic system must continue to be the 
instrument through which further just and equitable social and 
industrial progress is attained. We must, therefore, encourage all 
related business and social agencies to cooperate in safeguarding 
opportunity in all segments of American life. This, among other 
efforts, would look to wise and liberal credit methods and equitable 
and constructive tax distribution. 

How and the extent to which the Federal Government can help 
must be determined by careful study of the conditions. 

It is therefore important that the procedure of this conference 
shall be such as to afford you full opportunity to present your 
facts, to cooperatively analyze the data, and submit the results and 
suggestions to the President. 

It is hoped that your proceedings will enable the President to 
get the picture of the situation as you see it and as you would like 
to have it presented to him. 
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With the view to rendering you every possible assistance, I have 
invited to this conference, as an observer and student of your prob- 
lems, the Honorable Jesse H. Jones, who, as Chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, has for several years been 
studying your problems and endeavoring to help in solving them 
as far as it is possible for him to do so under his authority from 
the Congress. I wanted Mr. Jones to have the benefit of hearing 
as much of your deliberations as possible. 

Mr. Ernest G. Draper, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, who is a 
small-business man himself, will also be with you to render every 
possible assistance in working out procedure for the successful 
operation of your conference and to counsel with you on any sub- 
jects you may desire to confer with him about. 

I will spend such time with you as my other duties during the 
day will permit; and whether I am present or not, please be free 
to call upon me and my associates for any assistance which you 
may think we can render in making your meeting the success we 
all desire. Those of you who have suggestions in memorandum 
form should submit them to the proper subcommittee of your 
conference. If you desire that a copy be left with me, as several 
have indicated, I shall be glad to have it. I regret that it has 
been impossible for me to comply with the great many requests 
for personal interviews in advance of this conference. 

When your discussions shall have been concluded, I hope a com- 
mittee of 10 or 12 persons fully representative of the conference 
will be selected by the conference and charged with the duty of 
formulating the suggestions and recommendations for presentation 
to the President tomorrow at 3:30 p. m. 

In the light of what I have said, I hope you will feel that 
you are in sympathetic atmosphere. I bespeak the desire of all, 
from the President to the smaliest-business man, to see that all 
facts touching the subject matters which you will consider are 
constructively analyzed and effcctively presented to the end that 
economic and social recovery shall be stabilized for good and safe 
progress for the entire country. 

Now, in closing let me assure you that the Department of Com- 
merce is anxious to cooperate with you in every possible way, 
now and at all times. We would be glad to have you, while in 
Washington, acquaint yourselves with the extensive service facili- 
ties of this Department to the end that these services shall be 
more effectively utilized in your interest. 


Present Business Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1938 


ADDRESS BY MR. STEVE KRIWANEK, PRESIDENT OF INDE- 
PENDENT RETAIL FOOD DEALERS OF GREATER ST. LOUIS, 
AT THE BUSINESSMEN’S CONVENTION 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
speech delivered to the convention of businessmen by Mr. 
Steve Kriwanek, a well-known St. Louis merchant and pres- 
ident of the Independent Retail Food Dealers of Greater 
St. Louis, as follows: 


It has become my great pleasure, honor, and privilege to come 
to Washington to express my views regarding conditions in our 
economic life that vitally affect a group of citizens of which I 
am a part. I speak of the middle class, this large dominant group 
of people that constitutes the balance wheel of our daily life and 
is the one class that has no central organization or lobby in Wash- 
ington and is seldom consulted. In a sense, it is the forgotten 
class. 


To a great extent this middle class is composed of men repre- 
senting various businessmen who take an interest in community 
affairs and who, while they may in some cases be members of local 
chambers of commerce still have very little notice paid to their 
problems. On either side of this middle class there stands two 
large monopolies, one controlled by the wealthy and the other 
controlled by labor. Both of these groups are largely selfish in 
their suggestions for the cure of our economic ills, the wealthy 
monopoly tells us where, what, and when we should buy, and 
at what price. The other monopoly, labor, attempts to dictate to 
us, not only as to working conditions and the wages we should 
pay, but also as to whom we must pay those wages, and even as 
to the hours within which we may operate our business. It is 
between these “pressure” groups that the middle class is being 
crushed and as a result, the well-being of the Nation as a whole 
is injured seriously. 

‘Taxes are naturally a real burden to us, and while sometimes 
justified and necessary they are at other times exceedingly unfair, 
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For example, there are unemployment insurance taxes which on 
our pay roll mean an extra cost of $500 to $1,000 per annum and 
more, yet as a rule our class of business is a steady all-the-year- 
round kind, and we are forced to make every day in the year 
pay, due to the fact that as a rule we have no clean-up periods. 
In spite of this, our employment taxes are now based on the 
same rate as those of the large monopoly corporation who often 
at will can cause depression periods and create unemployment, 
sor 8 condition is of such magnitude that it can easily 

‘or 5 

It causes us much concern when we note that in trying to solve 
our problems the Government places so much reliance in men 
who have never had to meet a pay roll, men who have spent their 
lives in research, working along purely scientific and professional 
lines, and who, no matter how competent they may be in their 
particular field of endeavor, it has never been their lot to worry 
about the bank balance, the weekly pay roll, competition of large 
chains, etc. 

We think the real solution might be found among the minds 
of these middle-class businessmen who are in constant contact 
with everyday practical probloms concerning all of us and who 
are seriously affected by every move of those two groups who have 
monopolized wealth and labor. We middle-class business people 
are unable to shut down our business to fight in defense of any 
right, however just, any labor strike completely paralyzes us, and 
we must submit, no matter how unfairly we are dealt with, any 
regulation of the Government or of the monopoly likewise must 
be accepted, fair or unfair, for we are not powerful enough to 
fight back for our inherent constitutional rights. We strongly dis- 
like fascism, communism, and every other kind of “ism,” other 
than just plain Americanism. Our hope and solace is our Con- 
stitution, but we often must submit to things we believe uncon- 
8 because our funds are not large enough to carry on 

e fight. 

I have attempted to be brief, recognizing the limit of time. 
This concludes the facts as we see them. I have here a memo- 
randum, which I should like to take up and discuss either now, 
if time is available, or with the selected committee who are to 
consult with the President. 


OUR SOLUTION i 


Taxes: Abolish or amend unsound forms of taxes, such as unem- 
ployment insurance, etc. 

Antitrust laws enforced: Consistent and continued enforcement 
of our present antitrust laws will correct many of the abuses that 
are injuring the public welfare. i F 

Monopoly curbed: The present laws should be supplemented by 
others restricting or eliminating chains, holding companies, etc. 
Monopoly increases prices and eliminates competitive buying and 
at the same time defeats its own purpose. The higher the price, 
the less consumed. The lower the price, the more consumed. The 
more consumed, the more employed. 

Labor forced to become responsible for their actions: It should 
not be permitted to represent employees, unless they are rendered 
subject to suit as a corporation, etc., and are financially responsible 
so as to be able to respond in damages for wrongful acts. 

Unfettered competition: Fair competition has in the past been 
largely responsible for the country’s progress, and it should be 
continued to be encouraged. 

Creating a board of responsible middle-class independent mer- 
chants and consult with this board on all problems. We would 
suggest this board to be representative of experts in the average 
business. We believe the country's welfare has suffered in the past 
from the failure of the Government to consult with the middle- 
man and to fully take into account his interest, since he, more than 
any other, is the backbone of the country. Labor and capital in 
the large sense have always set in when moves vital to the country 
were about to be made. 

Their views have influenced what has been done, and their in- 
terests have been protected and very often at the expense of the 
middle class. If a way could be found by a permanent board or 
otherwise to the Government to always have the benefit of the 
middle-class viewpoint on all matters of public interest, we will 
have gone a long way, I think, toward solving our national problems. 


The Character of Pamphlets Published Under the 
Present Administration—A Correction of the 
Record Relating to This Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1938 
PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE AND DIS- 
TRIBUTED THROUGH THE POSTAL SERVICE 
Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, the attached chart clearly 
shows that the increase in the volume of Government 
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printing as shown by the reports of the Government Printing 
Office has not kept pace with the increase in the activities 
of the Government, there being only a 17-percent increase 
in the same during the last 5 years as compared with a 
41-percent increase in necessary governmental activities 
during the same period. 

ACTIVITIES VOTED FOR BY THE CONGRESS 

This small increase in printing is indeed surprising when 
it is recalled that many of the new activities of the Govern- 
ment, such as the Federal Housing Administration, Unem- 
ployment Census, Social Security, to mention only three of 
many, cannot serve their purpose unless their functions and 
the service which they were intended to render to the 
public were made known to the people through pamphlets, 
books, and other printed media. Under these conditions it 
would seem that the increase in printing would have been 
greater than the increase in other Government activities as 
it can be readily realized that the new agencies created for 
the purpose of rendering service to the public must neces- 
sarily advise the public as to that service if any benefits are 
to be derived from their creation and that this would call 
for more printing than the old line establishments. But the 
increase in printing has not kept pace with the increase 
along other lines, and rather than single out for partisan 
criticism the comparatively small amount spent for printing, 
it would seem that the wiser policy would be to question the 
failure of printing expenses to keep pace with other approved 
expenses, as I fear that this fact indicates that the activities 
of the Government, created by Congress to help the public, 
are not being properly presented to the public through 
printed media and as a result of this failure to properly in- 
form the public as to the benefits to be derived from the 
proper use of the instrumentalities created by Congress, the 
people are not receiving the benefits to which they are en- 
titled. That deduction, while not the case, would seem to 
square with the record. 

THE SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF THE INFORMATION DISTRIBUTED 

Information necessarily sent out in order to advise the 
public as to its rights under new legislation and the manner 
in which to proceed in order to secure such rights include: 

(1) Six million copies of the application for the payment 
of the adjusted-service certificates—bonus—and the detailed 
instructions as to the manner in which the applications 
should be prepared and filed. 

(2) Thousands of copies of each of the publications issued 
by the Social Security Board briefly describing the activities 
of the Board. 

(3) Eighty million copies of the application for social- 
security number—employee’s—and 9,000,000 copies of the ap- 
plication for employer’s identification numbers. 

(4) Eighty-five million copies of the unemployment report 
form and thousands of copies of instructions to the postal 
employees and others engaged in taking the unemployment 
census. 

(5) Forty-two million six hundred thousand copies of the 
pamphlets sent out by the Federal Housing Administration, 
such as the pamphlets How to Own Your Own Home and 
The Insured Mortgage Portfolio, which outline the benefits to 
be derived by the public from the proper use of the Federal 
Housing Act. If each Congressman is not familiar with these 
pamphlets, he should be, in order that he could better serve 
his district by advising his constituents as to the proper mode 
of procedure under the act. The same is true of the in- 
formation sent out by the Farm Credit Administration, the 
National Youth Administration, and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps—to mention but a few of the agencies which must 
necessarily advise the public as to the services they have to 
render. 

This information is not New Deal political propaganda, but 
helpful information for all Members, Democrat and Repub- 
lican alike. That can be readily agreed to by the Member 
who will examine the facts. As the record stands, both the 
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Post Office Department and the Government Printing Office 
have done a splendid job, and the Postmaster General, as 
well as the Public Printer, merit our commendation. They 
are doing an excellent job. 


Net charges Total a 
x ppro- 
p a i riations for | SF°S8° | or de- 
Fiscal as 8 in net 
year shown by B. print- 
the Digest of Preprta-] * ing 


$724, 850. $4, 211, 011, 320 
1929.—.— 705, 517. 4, 633, 577, 973 
1030.—.— 709, 046. 4, 665, 230.708 
1831 701, 597. 5, O71, 711, 693 
1084 600, 148. 5, 178, 524, 907 

Total. 450, 159. 23, 760, 062, 753).....-..|_------ 
Average 690, 031. 4, 752, 012, 551 
1033 540, 532, 5, 785, 252, 641 
1984... 594, 007. 87 7,692, 447 330 
1935.2... 637, 414. 612. 54) 7, 527, 559, 327 
1688. 680, 725. 25 9, 879, 757, 330 
1987.....- 813, 246. 0, 336, 399, 272 
Total... 5, 909 
15, 855, 224. 80| 653, 185. 33 n 


1 Over 1928. 
3 Over 1933. 
* Percentage increase of 5-year period 1933-37 over 5 years 1928-32. 


White House Press Conferences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1938 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, after 5 months of increasing 
unemployment the country still is waiting for President 
Roosevelt’s recovery program. 

Congress has been in session almost continuously since 
November 15, but there has not yet come from the White 
House so much as a hint of an integrated program to put 
people back to work. 

Throughout these months, in the face of great national 
anxiety and much distress, the President has thrown his 
influence against every legislative proposal to restore normal 
confidence in the future of American enterprise and the 
security of orderly constitutional government. Today we 
have more than 11,000,000 unemployed, and upwards of 
5,000,000 working only part time. 

The unanimous verdict of reputable economic opinion the 
world around fixes entire responsibility for this depression 
upon the Roosevelt administration. Fanciful theories and 
impractical policies have crippled and hobbled our American 
system of free enterprise. 

Recovery cannot come until the prevailing system of Fed- 
eral taxes is modified drastically, to revive the normal func- 
tions of private thrift and investment. This move the Presi- 
dent repeatedly has resisted and obstructed. 

The second urgent need is positive assurance of national 
fiscal stability, through reduced Federal spending. Toward 
this goal Mr. Roosevelt offers no effective leadership. On the 
contrary, his policies clearly anticipate increased expendi- 
tures. 

During the last month the President has contributed 
further to a general feeling of uncertainty through a series 
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of official observations indicating great confusion of counsel. 
Repeated shocks of fright and alarm which have come from 
the White House press conferences have served only to ag- 
gravate the difficulties of our business situation. 

Possibly a great deal might be accomplished in the direc- 
tion of national stability and calm thinking by an immediate 
revision of the White House press conference method, with 
a view particularly to avoiding pronouncements based upon 
inadequate or erroneous statistical material prepared by the 
President’s more volatile economic advisers. 

To avoid confusing or conflicting judgments as to the 
meaning of the President’s statements it is suggested that a 
complete verbatim record of White House press conferences 
be made available in proper form for consultation and ref- 
erence by the accredited members of the press galleries of 
Congress. By this method utterances which the President 
might feel had been misinterpreted in the press could be 
examined objectively in the official record. This reform un- 
doubtedly would help give the country a sense of direction. 
It also might fix responsibility for some recent disturbing 
misunderstandings. 

A depression flowing from mistaken policies and adminis- 
trative ineptitude in Washington will not correct itself auto- 
matically. Positive legislative action is required to break the 
existing New Deal shackles upon private enterprise. 

Congress and the country now have been waiting for 3 
months for the President’s support of urgently needed cor- 
rective legislation. But thus far we have seen only a spec- 
tacular series of White House political maneuvers—all of 
them calculated to confuse the public mind and to evade 
responsibility for the new depression. 


Explaining the First Principle of H. R. 8585, Estab- 
lishing 100-Percent Reserves Back of Demand De- 
posits and Answering the Question “Where Will 
the Banks Get Their Money To Loan?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. BINDERUP 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, continuing my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 334: 

Turn to page 70. By turning flap No. 1 we perform that 
all-important. function of establishing 100 percent reserves 
back of demand deposits, in connection with and accepting 
also Government bonds and cash reserves now held by this 
bank. The Keystone Bank is an example of all banks, and 
the same process applies to all. You will note the Keystone 
Bank is $58,174.64 short if required to establish 190-percent 
reserves back of its demand deposits. 

So turn over flap No. 1 and Uncle Sam has credited the 
Keystone Bank in his Feder- al Reserve bank or subtreasury 
in Kansas City, and the Keystone Bank has sold to the sub- 
treasury at Kansas City second- or third-class notes—slow 
paper—which the Keystone Bank continues to hold for the 
account of the subtreasury—Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City—until paid, retaining the interest but turning over to 
the Reserve bank the principal, which now completes the 
transaction and gives the Keystone Bank full 100-percent 
reserves back of demand deposits. 

I suggest second- or third-class paper—slow paper—with 
the bank’s endorsement and perhaps renewal privileges for 
2 or 3 years, first, to help the individual who owes the note 
to the bank, as well as the bank itself, and with no incon- 
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venience to the Government whatsoever; second, for the 
reason that by stabilizing our money, by Government control 
of volume and velocity, we are virtually guaranteeing to the 
people that there will be no more booms and depressions, no 
more bank failures, for we have removed the cause, in that 
we have completely eliminated all private power to create 
and destroy money, the power that gives rise to inflation and 
deflation, that motivates booms and depressions. And thus 
slow paper will become good paper; there is no greater 
stimulus to slow paper than increased purchasing power and 
consuming power, and there is only one way to create this 
and that is by expansion of money and by amplifying its 
velocity among the people. 

But it is possible that the bank would rather retain this 
paper, although slow, or it is possible that after this paper 
becomes good by reasons just explained the bank would 
decide to take it back and use it as an investment for their 
time deposits; then and in that case: Turn over flap No. 2, 
and the Government has given the Keystone Bank credit on 
its books in its subtreasury—the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City—for preferred stock purchased, maturing in 40 
years, at 144-percent interest and 144-percent amortized pay- 
ments, just as we did in 1933, when we purchased preferred 
stock in our banks to the amount of $3,500,000,000. However, 
if the Government should purchase preferred stock in all the 
banks in the Nation sufficient to establish 100-percent reserves 
back of all demand deposits in all the banks, State and 
National alike, it would require $1,587,000,000 in addition to 
the cash and Government bonds the banks clear. 

In this bill, H. R. 8585, we are not alone leaving untouched 
the individual bank’s assets, but we are strengthening the 
assets of every bank; not alone reducing the banks’ losses, 
not alone making bank examiners almost unnecessary, but 
with 100-percent reserves back of demand deposits in the 
hands of our Uncle Sam and a penalty providing for the 
cancelation of a bank charter for failing to comply with this 
act, bank examinations could be reduced to at least one 
examination a year. This would eliminate the disturbance 
created by bank examiners calling on small commercial 
banks, restricting their loans, and substituting their judg- 
ment as to good paper for that of the local banker who 
knows the disposition and character of every patron and 
carries the responsibility. 

In H. R. 8585 we are forcing into circulation over $8,000,000 
daily from the bottom and up, by expanding our money sup- 
ply and amplifying the velocity of added millions of dollars 
daily now dormant or semidormant in the veins and arteries 
of the money channels. We are doing this by creating a con- 
suming and purchasing power from the bottom among the 
lower-income groups, which money immediately goes into 
the banking channels in either demand bank deposits where 
the banks make their money by service charges, or into time 
deposits which the banks reloan to the public. Besides cre- 
ating a consuming and a purchasing power at the bottom 
this money also creates equities and a basis for safe loans, 

Contrast this with monetary conditions today. I have just 
phoned the Banking Department in Washington and they in- 
form me the banks have reduced their demand deposits 
which means our money supply—from June 30 to Decem- 
ber 30, 1937, $1,134,000,000, and this just at a time when we 
need expansion and more velocity to our dormant bank de- 
posits. If the principles of H. R. 8585 had been in force 
during this period we would have increased our money sup- 
ply from the bottom and created a consuming and a pur- 
chasing power accordingly no less than $1,464,000,000, in 
place of a decrease of $1,134,000,000. This made a differ- 
ence of $2,598,000,000 in the veins and arteries of agricul- 
ture, trade, and commerce. It would have meant progress in 
place of recession and continued depression. It would have 
meant more employment in place of less employment. It 
would have meant going forward in place of going backward. 
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Legislating Abundance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD C. EICHER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1938 


ARTICLE BY HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS, OF CALIFORNIA, IN 
THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF COMMON SENSE 


Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a thought-provoking discussion of a legislative program that 
would enable our capitalist economy to point toward abun- 
dance and away from scarcity. It is an article written by my 
distinguished colleague, H. Jerry Voornts, a Representative 
from the State of California, appearing in the February 1938 
issue of the magazine Common Sense. 

The article is as follows: 


LEGISLATING ABUNDANCE—PLENTIFUL PRODUCTION IMPOSSIBLE WITH- 
OUT PLENTY OF MONEY 


(By Representative Jerry VoorHis) 


Through the ages mankind has sought two things—plenty and 
security. Succeeding ages have been marked off from one another 
partly by the shift of emphasis from one to the other of these two 
aims. The system of free economic enterprise, which we call capi- 
talism, was born out of the dissatisfaction of the people of the 
Middle Ages with the impossibility, under feudalism, of increasing 
their standard of living, even though a measure of security had been 
achieved. 

No one with any deep appreciation of the values of the past or 
any understanding of the complexity of modern industrial life 
desires to see our whole present-day system suddenly collapse about 
our ears. But this is what will certainly occur if, in addition to 
Its failure to provide security for the masses of people, we are 
driven to realize that capitalism, devised to increase production and 
give plenty—at least sporadically—is settling down to a dead level 
of scarcity production. 

Hence one of the most constructive proposals before us today is 
the Industrial Expansion Act, recently introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressmen AMLIE, of Wisconsin; ALLEN, of 
Pennsylvania; Maverick, of Texas; and myself. 

I am frank to say that I am not sure the bill is yet drawn 
in its best possible form. I am not at all sure, for example, 
that, along with Government guaranties against loss from un- 
salable surpluses, there should not go a better-devised limitation 
on profits than now appears in the bill, Neither am I certain 
that the machinery of enforcement is as well set forth as it ought 
to be. Further, it would be a great mistake if any of us regarded 
the Industrial Expansion Act as a cure-all. It is not. Many other 
things need doing, too. 

What I am sure of is that the underlying idea of the bill is 
right and that the direction in which it points is not only right 
but practical politically. After all, any measure that is really to 
accomplish for the suffering people of America must be 
politically as well as economically practical. 

TOWARD BALANCED ABUNDANCE 


The Industrial Expansion Act foresees that the trend of economic 
evolution is toward governmental guidance of our eco- 
nomic decreasing business risks, and greater and greater 
dependence of each individual and each single plant, business, and 
industry on the smooth functioning of the great economic jugger- 
naut as a whole. 

Those of us who are behind the act view with sincere alarm the 
failure of America so far to check the growth of monopoly control 
over our whole national life. We that big business can 
in many cases now operate at a profit with only 50 percent of its 

used. We the almost unlimited oppor- 


clearly no solution. 


soar even further out of reach of the ers’ power to buy. 


It is recognized on all sides that one of our major troubles is 
unbalanced production. The orthodox omists themsel' 
e A groin 
, the buying power 
and soon we will have unsalable supplies of certain types of goods. 
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This applies to our major industries. Small industries, such as 
those in the personal-service field, pretty well follow along with 
general economic conditions. 

We have already had some experience in regulating and guiding 
production by means of agreements within industries, coupled with 
governmental guidance. We had the N. R. A. experience, the 
A. A. A. and subsequent experiences in agriculture, the experience 
of regulation in coal, oil, and railroads. The idea is not new and 
the very fact that mistakes have been made in the past should 
make any future attempt along similar lines that much easier. 

With all these facts in mind the Industrial Expansion Act was 
drawn up. 

It provides for an Industrial Expansion Board consisting of four 
Cabinet members and five others to be appointed by the President. 
It provides an Administrator to carry out the act under the Board's 
direction and for a consumers’ counsel, appointed directly by the 
President and having power to recommend either directly to the 
President or to the Administrator in the consumers’ interest. 
However, for once, in this act the interests of consumers and pro- 
ducers will be identical, since producers will increase their income 
under its provision by means of increased output rather than by 
increased prices. 

A careful survey of the consumer needs (not “demand” but 
needs) will first be made by the Administrator and his staff, and 
on the basis of this survey production plans will be drawn up. 

From this point on the act provides for the bringing of our 
major industries into agreements for the coordinated increase of 
production up to the point where consumer needs will be met. 
On all industry authorities labor is to have equal representation 
with management. 

Whereas in the past industry has retained about 30 percent to 40 
percent of the income from production as income to capital and 
paid out in wages only about 60 percent to 70 percent, this bill 
requires that capital income shall be no more than 10 percent of 
the additional amount realized from increased production under 
the act and the other 90 percent must be either paid out in in- 
creased wages, or, in effect, distributed to consumers in decreased 
prices. 

As a matter of fact, one of the major causes of the depression of 
1929 was the fact that between 1923 and 1929 industry paid out in 
wages and salaries only 57 percent of the potential income repre- 
sented by its production, 

The enforcing provision behind the act is a 25-percent processing 
tax to be levied upon all producing units in industries covered by 
the program. But 95 percent of this tax—that is, 95 percent of the 
25-percent tax—will be refunded to all producers who cooperate in 
the program, and to cooperators the Government offers guaranties 
against loss from unsalable goods. 

So the Industrial Expansion Act offers to industry not necessarily 
larger profits but a much greater assurance of reasonable profit, 
and it offers also an assured stable market. 

And to the American people it offers the experience of abundant 
production and full use of our plant capacity. After such an 
experience we doubt that America will ever be willing to return to 
the poverty and insecurity of the present day. 

There is hardly room in the short space of one article to discuss 
other phases of a complete program of economic reform. However, 
I cannot omit from a discussion of industrial expansion some refer- 
ence to what appears to me the most glaring, if not the most 
serious, single flaw in our present economic set-up. That is the 
deliberate refusal of government to exercise its unquestionable 
constitutional power to be the sole agency for bringing money into 
existence and determining its value. 

At present, since 95 percent of our business is transacted with 

vate bank credit, we can only obtain the expansion of the circu- 
ating medium which we need by incurring a continuously heavier 
national debt. Government must borrow and pay interest upon 
what is essentially the credit which the Nation itself creates by its 
economic activity. Otherwise the volume of “money” in the chan- 
nels of trade is wholly dependent upon the chance willingness of 
business to borrow and of the banks to lend. 

To correct this situation many remedies have been suggested. 
Briefly the elements of a sound solution seem to me to be included 
in the following steps: (1) Nationalize the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks and require all banks to be members of the System; (2) 
instruct and empower the Federal Reserve Board gradually to raise 
reserve requirements in the banks to 100 percent behind demand 
deposits, thus preventing the manufacture of check-book money on 
the basis of partial reserves; (3) allow the banks to count Govern- 
ment bonds as cash for reserve purposes and loan them without 
interest enough new money to make up the necessary 100-percent 
reserves at the start; (4) thereafter empower and instruct the 
national monetary authority to maintain a stable price level by 

ying additional old-age pensions, or by purchasing Government 
onde with enough additional money year by year to keep pace 
with the expansion of production and the needs of the Nation’s 
business life. 

With such a system, not only would it be possible to prevent 
the present indiscriminate creation and destruction of bank credit, 
which constitutes the worst form of inflation and deflation, and 
to substitute an orderly and stable monetary system which would 
operate in the public interest, but it would: also be possible for 
Government to employ effectively its control of money and credit 
as a means of controlling monopoly and achieving the aims of those 
of us who seek for all. 
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You Pay the Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RUSH D. HOLT 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
ON FEBRUARY 1, 1938 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio speech 
delivered by me on February 1, 1938, on the subject of the 
Federal Budget. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The 1938-39 Budget of the United States is a bulky financial 
statement containing more than 1,000 pages showing the proposed 
receipts and expenditures of the Federal Government. 

The story told in those pages will be related to you every day 
during the coming fiscal year. You may not realize it, but every 
time you spend money the Budget relates part of the expendi- 
ture. You may never file an income tax. You may never con- 
tribute one penny to the Federal Government directly, but you 
do not escape the tax collector. He gets you. 

To look at the figures on the Budget list is to dazzle one’s 
imagination. The amounts are not easy to comprehend. They 
reach figures that are not easy to remember, but the amount you 
will have to pay is not easy to forget. 

If more individuals would realize that the tax burden rests upon 
the millions of families instead of the few, we would see more 
interest in how the money is being spent. Every time money is 
wasted, it is your money that is misspent. When the Federal 
Government spends money for a useless purpose, it is your money 
that is being misspent. When the Federal official adds useless 
employees on the public pay roll, he is paying for those employees 
out of your money. i 

Does this problem of taxation bother you? President Roosevelt 
in his Madison Square Garden speech said: 

“Your family budget must provide for a tax bill as well as your 
baby’s clothes and you know now that your baby’s clothes are 
apt to depend upon the amount of taxes your family pays.” 

Since it is your money, let us look at the figures for just a 
moment. The estimated 1939 Budget says that you will pay 
$5,919,400,000 in the 12 months between July 1 of this year and 
June 30 of next year. After you have contributed that amount, 
you will have left over a debt of $949,600,000 to pay some time. 

Where is the money to be collected from? They expect to 
collect $2,413,020,000 through income taxes with corporations pay- 
ing $1,005,500,000 and individuals $1,145,300,000 with other pay- 
ments to equal the sum of $263,400,000. 

Where does the balance come from? Miscellaneous internal 
revenue taxes will yield $461,800,000; alcoholic beverage taxes, 
$564,770,000; tobacco tax, which means 6 cents on every package 
of cigarettes you smoke, $529,392,000; stamp (not postal) taxes, 
$65,440,000; manufacturing excise taxes, such as lubricating oils, 
matches, gasoline, tires, toilet preparations, automobiles, automo- 
bile parts, radios, phonograph records, refrigerators, sporting goods, 
firearms, and chewing gum, $423,180,000. Other taxes bring the 
total to the stated figure of $5,919,400,000. 

Now, where is this money to be spent? 

For the legislative, judicial, and civil establishments, $760,000,000; 
for Army and Navy, $991,000,000; for veterans’ pensions and benefits, 
$538,000,000; for interest on the Federal debt, $976,000,000; for 
public works, $619,000,000; for unemployment relief, $1,266,000,000; 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration program, $586,000,000; 
social-security program, $813,000,000; railroad retirement, $119,- 
000,000; and other miscellaneous items to bring the total to 
$6,868,000,000. 

Few expect the Budget to be kept in those limits. The general 
belief is that it will exceed the figure by a much larger sum than 
the one expected. 

How does this total amount compare to other years? It is a 
reduction over the past 2 years, but more than two million more 
than 1932. 

There are but two ways to balance the Budget. One is to reduce 
expenditures so that they will not exceed the receipts, and the other 
is to increase the receipts so that they will equal the expenditures. 

We collected during the last fiscal year the greatest amount of 
taxes of any year in history except 1920. Taxes and more taxes 
were placed on the American people. It is a known fact that the 
tax rate can reach a place where it produces a diminishing return 
instead of an increasing return. 

Now, as to reducing expenditures, to do this means to remove 
from the public pay roll thousands and thousands of individuals 
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who are Government employees. That means votes. Presidents, 
Senators, and Congressmen are in their positions today because of 
votes. To reduce expenses means to curtail the votes the officials 
will get. In other words, the individuals on the public pay roll 
will exert every influence to remain there. That influence will 
be directed to those in office. Will their influence be greater than 
the influence of those who pay the bill? In most instances they 
will be working hard to save their jobs, while the ones who are 
not employed on that pay roll will be quietly accepting the in- 
crease in appropriations. Should it be corrected? 

When I say to you, “As an immediate program of action we 
must abolish useless offices; we must eliminate actual functions 
of the Government; functions, in fact, that are definitely essen- 
tial to the continuance of government. We must merge; we 
must consolidate subdivisions of government and, like private 
citizens, give up luxuries which we cannot longer afford. I pro- 
pose to you, my friends, and through you that government of all 
kinds, big and little, be made solvent, and that the example be 
made by the President of the United States and his Cabinet,” I 
am not using my own words. I am using the exact words of the 
President himself when he accepted the nomination for the 
Presidency. 

When you ask me how relief can be given to this situation, I 
again quote the President in saying, “Relief can come only 
through resolute, courageous cutting.” 

When one calls for reduction of expenditures, he is met with the 
statement, “Do you want people to starve?” This idea was sold 
to the people by the horde of job holders, whose interest and whose 
job called for larger appropriations. Many of these paid propa- 
gandists were more interested in their own pay check than the 
amount paid to the relief worker in the ditch and the relief worker 
in the sewing room. t 

I do not want to begin balancing the Budget at the expense of 
starving people. I want to begin balancing the Budget at the 
expense of the thousands of the needless officeholders who play 
politics 365 days of the year. I want to begin balancing the 
Budget at the top, not at the bottom. Let us look at the relief 
appropriation for a glance at the amount now being spent as com- 
pared to the amount of the past. The Budget submitted calls for a 
reduction of unemployment relief funds from $2,342,400,000 to 
$1,266,000,000, as compared to the 1936 figures. Public works are 
to be reduced to $619,000,000 in 1939, as compared to $912,500,000 
in 1936. The reduction of $1,400,000,000 is shown against these 
items, while the regular departments of the Government are show- 
ing an increase. 

Let us glance at certain instances. One Government 

„ment, not relief, shows a 74-percent increase since 1935, another 
28 prcent, and the independent offices and commissions have 
increased 380 percent since 1935. 

At the expense of relief? No; at the expense of these departments 
do I say that we shall start balancing the Federal Budget. No; 
not at the expense of the individuals who are actual relief cases 
but at the expense of the swivel-chair holders in the offices, at the 
expense of the unnecessary bosses, shall we start reducing the ex- 
penditures, Remove these parasites from the pay roll, give to the 
actual relief case who is begging for an opportunity to work to 
feed his family the amount of money that goes to the politicians. 
In America there are thousands of instances where reduced relief 
expenditures were directed at the relief worker, not the relief 
bosses. The men and women for whom the money was appro- 
priated walked home with a 403 dismissal order while the political 
appointee in the office rode home with an increase in his pay check. 

I wish it were possible in the short time I have to speak to dis- 
cuss that subject more 1 but I must proceed. 

What does the unbalanced dget mean? 

I can best answer that by quoting the President of the United 
States, oe in Pittsburgh said: 

“We all ow that our own family credit depends in large 
on the stability of credit of the United States, and here at ieee 
one field in which all business, big business and little business, 
and family business and the individual business, is at the mercy 
of our Government down at Washington.” 

What I would like to do is to reduce, insofar as possible, the 
Problem of our national finances to the terms of a family budget. 

“Now, the credit of the family depends chiefly on whether that 
family is living within its income, and this is so of the Nation. If 
the Nation is living within its income, its credit is good. If, in some 
crisis, it lives beyond its income for a year or two, it can usually 
borrow temporarily on reasonable terms. But if, like the spend- 
thrift, it throws discretion to the winds, is to make no sacri- 
fice at all in spending, extends its taxing to the limit of the 
people’s power to pay and continues to pile up deficits, it is on the 
road to bankruptcy.” 

A national debt of $38,528,000,000 by July 1 of the next fiscal 
year is predicted. You ask me what I would do. I will answer 
you in the words of the President of the United States who said: 

“Let us have the courage to step borrowing to meet continuing 
deficits. Stop the deficits.” 

Those are not my words but the words of the President of the 
United States. What is the effect of continuing deficits? Again 
I use the words of President Roosevelt: 

“With the utmost seriousness I point out to the Congress the 
profound effect of this upon our national economy. It has con- 
tributed to the recent collapse of our banking structure. It has 
accentuated the stagnation of the economic life of our people. It 
has added to the ranks of the unemployed. Our Government's 
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house is not in order and for many reasons no effective action has 
been taken to restore it to order.” 
credit of the United States Government 


activity of industrial en 3 
roducts, and the availability of employment. The credit of the 
ted States Government defini 


danger. 

Now, I would like to reduce the Federal Budget down to the 
terms of a family budget. 

During the last fiscal year the Federal Government collected 
$40.93 for every individual and spent $62.69. In other words, if 
you have a family of five, the expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would mean an amount of $313.45 for the year. No; 
may not have paid that amount in direct taxes to the 

ashington tax collectors, but you paid part of it, if you did not 
pay all of it, through direct and indirect taxes, many levies that 
you never saw listed as taxation. 

What does this public debt mean to the family? 

The estimate is that the Federal debt by the end of the 1938-39 
fiscal year will mean a debt of approximately $300 against every 
individual. If you have a family of five, that means approximately 
$1,500. The interest on the much less Federal debt of 1937 meant 
$33.45 per year for the same family, and not one cent of that amount 
was for payment of principal. 

Let’s start reducing Federal tures. You pay the bill, 
You pay the Federal Budget. It is your task to help. 


Little-Business Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1938 


—— . 
STATEMENT BY RAY S. CORLISS, PUBLISHER OF THE PARMA 
(MICH.) NEWS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
statement made today by one of the small-business men from 
my district, as follows: 


Little-business men of the Nation have just been taken for 
a ride—but at their own expense. In that respect they are no 
worse off than their bigger brothers who traded their right of 
free speech for a Presidential grin several weeks ago, except that 
the latter could more easily pay their own expenses to Washing- 
ton and back home. 

Certainly a lot of us who came down here in response to invi- 
tation with the expectation of attending an open meeting were 
disappointed. Regardless of administration denials, it was appar- 
ent that the opening session was cut and dried, with the chair- 
man selected and the routine of business well ordered before the 
arrival of delegates. 

Business whether large or small, could reach a more representa- 
tive and reliable plan of action in its effort to halt the recession 
if it met elsewhere—the farther removed from Washington the 
better. Here domination of the administration is supreme and 
everything smacks of politics. 

One year ago there was no effort on the part of Government 
leaders to contact the little-business men. Then there was lit- 
tle doubt of the fact that most of them were in sympathy with 
the administration. While they would not have given blanket en- 
dorsement of the New Deal, at least they had a little more money 
m their pockets than previously and felt recovery was coming. 

But relapse of the depression has been bringing wholesale de- 
sertion from the ranks of administration sympathizers, and, with a 
congressional election due this year, political strategy planned 
this week’s meeting in the twofold purpose of inflating the lit- 
tie man’s ego and creating new confidence in a sick administra- 
tion. How quickly and entirely we were illusioned is attested by 
the fact that more than 800 of us gave of our time and money 
to come down here. 

But this American Hyde Park set-up in the Commerce Audi- 
torium has been closed, the several hundreds who exploded verbal 
rhetoric on the problems of government and business amid a din 
which prevented intelligent hearing of any delegate, have departed 
Washington, and the administration must feel that this wholesale 

will 


If the present administration wants the confidence of either big- 


ess men, let it get out of business—competitive bust- 
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ness—and let business alone, Let there come a ruthless curtail- 
ment of the vast bureaucracy which has so flooded Washington 
that office buildings have been taken over en masse in neighboring 
cities to provide quarters for that same administration which was 
swept into office on the pledge that governmental expenditures 
and expense were to be slashed. Keep these promises, faithfully 
given to the public in 1932, and there will be no need for hand- 
picked conferences in Washington to bolster confidence and hasten 


recovery. 
Ray S. Contass, 
Publisher of the Parma News, Parma, Jackson County, Mich. 


New York City Drafts Gen. Edward M. Markham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE COM- 
MENDING THE UNITED STATES ENGINEERS 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the United States Engineers 
are the best type of public servants in the history of popular 
or other government. They come from the top of the class 
at West Point and immediately dedicate themselves to the 
public service and a lifetime of study and field work. Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, General McClellan, and a host of other na- 
tional leaders, received their training in this great organi- 
zation. 

Gen. Edward M. Markham has just completed a 4-year 
tour of duty as Chief of Engineers. His service was notable 
and outstanding and preserved the best traditions of the 
engineers. The country is greatly in the debt of General 
Markham, who in troublesome times has brought order out 
of choas. 

General Markham is a great engineer and a great person- 
ality. His passing from the corps is to be regretted. 

The distinguished head of the New York City government, 
our former colleague, Mayor F. L. LaGuardia, has drafted 
General Markham as commissioner of public works in New 
York City. Mayor LaGuardia was one of the men who recog- 
nized the great abilities and nonpolitical achievements of 
the engineers, and the congratulations of Congress are due 
him for his foresight in calling General Markham to this 
high post. 

Pursuant to the permission of the House, I am enclosing 
an editorial from the New York Herald Tribune covering this 
outstanding appointment: 


GENERAL MARKHAM COMES TO NEW YORK 


In securing as commissioner of public works Maj. Gen, Edward 
M. Markham, Chief of Engineers during 4 years when the Engineer 
Department was shouldering even greater responsibilities than 
usual, the mayor has brought still another distinguished name 
into the city’s service. It is a notable continuation of an appoin- 
tive policy based firmly on performance and not politics—a policy 
distressing to the great brains for whom residence bills are still the 
height of statesmanship and jobbery an immutable principle of 
government, but one ch has already raised the city’s executive 
3 me eae of 25 5 ot national 

lew York City presents, outside ashington, the largest single 
task of public administration in the United States, and the mayor 
continues to bring to it some of the ablest men, in their respective 
fields, to be found in the Nation, quite regardless of the place 
where they happened to cast their last ballot, or the candidates 
for whom they cast it. To say that the people of New York are 
the gainers would hardly be necessary, were there not still so many 
local statesmen apparently incapable of grasping the idea. 

General Markham's appointment is, moreover, a reminder of the 
large contribution which the Army officers in general and the 
Army engineers in particular have made to civilian public service 
during the last few spectacular years. They provided a reservoir 
of trained public administrators and civil servants—not all of 
them brilliant by any means, but all of them bred to an abso- 
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might have ended more disastrously than has been the case. A 
trained technical service with the true civil-service tradition is a 
thing of slow growth; other departments—notably Agriculture— 
had managed to develop such services over the years, but the 
Army engineers are the oldest at the country’s command, and they 
have proved the value of such an instrument in the civil admin- 
istration of the Nation. 


The Nation and the Republican Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 


ADDRESS OF GLENN ON SATURDAY, 


FRANK D 
JANUARY 29, 1938 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the Kansas Day address, de- 
livered in connection with the celebration by the Kansas Day 
Club of the anniversary of the admission of Kansas into the 
Union, at Topeka, Kans., Saturday evening, January 29, by 
Glenn Frank, editor of Rural Progress Magazine, as follows: 


It is very gracious of you, ladies and gentlemen, to let me, a 
native Missourian, share with you tonight the family pride you feel 
in celebrating the birthday of this distinctive Prairie State of 
Kansas. It was a great day when Kansas was born—great for the 
Nation, great for the generations of Kansans to come. 

By long tradition Kansas is a distinguished Commonwealth. 
From her loins has come a healthy share of the genius that has 
hammered this Nation into greatness. Her sons have brought 
creative policy and executive drive to the business, industry, and 
finance of the Nation, They have concerned themselves construc- 
tively with the science and the economics of agriculture. They 
have added luster to the liberal and liberalizing arts that feed the 
national culture. And notably has Kansas given of her blood and 
genius to the high enterprise of government in city, State, and 
Nation. 

Kansas has nursed and nurtured men of reforming zeal who 
have backed the forces of social change when reaction, booted and 
spurred, was riding high. And she has likewise bred men of sta- 
bilizing judgment who have courageously defended our soundest 
traditions when transient tides of demagogic hysteria threatened 
to engulf popular opinion. 

The ablest sons of Kansas have always shown a refreshing free- 
dom from provincialism. Every State for itself and the devil take 
the Nation has not been their civil creed. They have displayed a 
marked capacity to think nationally, a capacity never more criti- 
cally needed than now. At the birthday party of such a State it 
is not unfitting, I think, that I should discuss with you matters 
that now gravely concern the Nation as a whole. 

No generation can either forecast or solve in advance all the 
problems of the generations that come after it. It is a funda- 
mental law of statesmanship that the tools of government should 
be kept progressively adapted to the changing tasks of govern- 
ment; that its policies be kept progressively adjusted to its 
changing problems. 

For the last 5 years this Nation has been led by an administra- 
tion which has almost daily said that its major purpose has been 
to readapt the tools and readjust the policies of American gov- 
ernment to the new tasks and new problems which new circum- 
stances have put to American government. No administration 
could set for itself a sounder objective. But a declared purpose 
must always be judged by the actual results achieved in the 
attempt to serve that purpose. Tonight I want to express a point 
of view respecting the last 5 years of national administration and 
to suggest, in part at least, the problem which the record of these 
5 years puts to the Republican Party as the opposition party 
charged with the moral obligation critically to observe and re- 
sponsibly to pass judgment upon the party in power. 

During the last 5 years the forces of the national administra- 
tion have increasingly sought to brand even the slightest critical 
judgment upon their policies as stupid reaction or as treason to 
the social welfare of the people. In England the minority party 
is called His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition and its leader is allotted 
a salary precisely as the Premier is allotted a salary as leader of 
the party in power. In England the opposition is considered an 
important and imperative corrective factor in democratic self- 
government. This is sound sense. This is a farsighted concep- 
tion of statesmanship. For the moment the tides are running 

ainst any such conception of political practice in the United 
States. A little comfort may be taken, however, from the fact 
that the less sure men are of their position the more loudly they 
shout in argument, the more they resort to vindictive vilification 
of their opponents, and the less willing they are to measure swords 


in a man-to-man conflict of judgment. When the forces of the 
present national administration have retired, I hope that in the 
quiet of their retirement they will repent the current attempt to 
indict every critical opposition to their policies as the fruit of some 
selfish or sinister motive. 

I do not speak tonight in the spirit of any narrow partianship. 
Although I have lately accepted the chairmanship of a special 
commission of political and economic inquiry created by the Re- 
publican Party, honesty compels me to say that I am more inter- 
ested in policies than in parties. I belong to a growing army of 
Americans, in both the Republican and Democratic Parties who 
can best be described as reluctant rebels against the New Deal. Let 
me say why we are reluctant and why we are rebels. 

We are reluctant because we believe, with an intensity of belief 
that no New Dealer can outmatch, in the major social objectives 
outlined by Mr. Roosevelt at the outset of his administration. 
We want to see the lower third of the American population better 
fed, better clothed, and better housed. We want the ghost of 
involuntary unemployment laid once and for all. We want to 
see hours short enough, wages high enough, and working condi- 
tions good enough to make life a satisfying adventure for the 
working millions. We want the farmer to have a square deal 
along with the urban worker, the investors in, and the operating 
forces of, American industry. We want the Federal Government 
to have every power it actually needs to govern effectively under 
modern circumstances. We want to see the American economic 
order stabilized so that we will not one year be in a “Coal-Oil 
Johnny” prosperity and the next in an “Apple Annie” poverty. 

All these objectives that we want, and want desperately, to 
reach are objectives that the New Deal says are its objectives. 
And yet we are rebels against the New Deal. Why? We are 
rebels against the New Deal for the simple reason that our knowl- 
edge of facts and our best judgment tell us that many of the 
major measures advanced by the present administration are leading 
us away from rather than forward these objectives. 

We reluctant rebels have not been captious critics of the admin- 
istration. We have lifted our voices and lent our pens to explain, 
to promote, and to defend many things that the administration 
has done, particularly in its early phase. We recognized the neces- 
sity of adjourning some Democratic procedures in the period of 
grave emergency. We declined to become panicky over large public 
expenditures when dire need demanded them. We have been at 
every step aware of the crucial importance of sound fiscal policy, 
but we refused to join the cry of the premature Budget bal- 
ancers because we believed that when depression hits an all-time 
new low it is quite as important to balance the Nation's life as to 
balance the Nation's Budget, as long as we do not go to the point 
of making a balanced Budget an impossibility and set the stage for 
a suicidal inflation. We were not disturbed by the extraordinary 
powers lodged in the hands of the Chief Executive for the period 
of the emergency. We sincerely believed Mr. Roosevelt—a little 
naively as we now realize—when he referred to these grants of 
power as emergency grants for the emergency period only. 

But we were disturbed as we saw these emergency measures con- 
sistently and relentlessly lifted to the dignity of a permanent 
philosophy for the American future. The administration program 
in the last regular session of the Congress and in the special ses- 
sion preceding the present regular session gave us grave concern. 

We examined with conscientious care the judiciary reform bill, 
the executive reorganization bill, the wage and hour bill, and 
the farm bill as they came from the White House and its special 
band of advisers whose ideas had never been candidly submitted to 
the American people in any campaign. Anything savoring of their 
specific ideas was, on the contrary, kept carefully concealed during 
the 1936 campaign. As far as the declared purposes of these legis- 
lative proposals were concerned we reluctant rebels against the 
New Deal found ourselves in complete sympathy with them. 

We were and are in sympathy with the expressed desire to have 
wise, open-minded, and socially sensitive courts. We were and are 
in sympathy with the expressed desire to have the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation equipped with every essential tool and au- 
thority for good management. We were and are in sympathy with 
the expressed desire to increase the purchasing power and to 
stabilize the income of the working millions. We were and are 
in sympathy with the expressed desire to the farmer to his 
just and rightful place in the economic life of the Nation. 

Our sympathy with the expressed purpose of these four major 
measures of the New Deal made us reluctant to oppose them. If 
we honestly believed that these measures would enable us to 
achieve these ends, we would even now be backing them with 
every power we have, regardless of the party proposing them. We 
rebelled against these measures because, as we examined them, we 
saw that they would subtly lodge virtually every power of gov- 
ernment in the hands of the single person, of the President, or 
in agencies directly submissive to his will. There is hardly a 
single human function, unless it be praying to God in the closet, 
that would not be at the mercy of the will, if not the whim, of the 


President and his successors in the Presidential office under such , 


measures. 

We reluctant rebels honestly believed and still believe that the 
subjection of the Supreme Court to remote control from the White 
House would be a reactionary rather than a progressive step. 
We believed and still believe that the wage and hour bill, as 
originally proposed by the administration, would reduce produc- 
tion when it should be increased, cause unemployment instead 
of cure it, make industry the plaything of the politicians, and, in 
general, throw monkey wrenches into the whole machinery of our 
economic life, We believed and still believe that the farm bill, 
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as origina inspired by the administration, would make the 
American —— ultimately a slave of the State, shrink instead of 
expand his ultimate market, and chain him to an economics of 
scarcity instead of enabling him to master and make use of an 
economics of plenty. We believed and still believe that the execu- 
tive reorganization bill would convert the United States into a 
totalitarian state after the pattern of Germany and Italy. 

We are honest in these beliefs. We are not getting paid for 
believing them. We believe them because our best judgment tells 
us they are so. 

The four measures to which I have referred symbolize the whole 
drive of the New Deal toward converting the United States into a 
Fascist state, with supreme power over the life and enterprise of 
the American people lodged in the hands of one man. The advo- 
cates of these and like measures ne a me less eee 
like in their response to those of us who oppose such meas b 
They say we want a free field for all that has been blind and 
blundering and antisocial in American economic life in other years. 
If this were true, we reluctant rebels would not be found in the 
ranks of these opponents. We are against these trends of policy 
because we know that such concentration of power in the Federal 
Government or in the single person of the President means the 
end of democratic self-government on this continent, no matter 
how sincere the purpose of those who seek this concentration. It 
has in every other age and in every other country when or where 
it has been permitted. It will here. 

The advocates of this centralization of supreme power over the 
life and work of 130,000,000 Americans in the hands of the Presi- 
dent or agencies submissive to his will wave aside this concern 
we reluctant rebels feel by saying there is no danger in concen- 
trating all power in the White House as long as the American peo- 
ple are free to vote a change of leadership every 4 years. But the 
unbroken record of all history goes to show that if a free people 
go to sleep and permit the concentration of all power in the hands 
of their chief executive the people find that they are no longer 
free to change leaderships. They may be theoretically and legally 
free to change leaderships. The German people have the right to 
vote. The Italian people have the right to vote. The Russian 
people have the right to vote. They actually hold elections in 
these nations. But does any literate human being seriously be- 
lieve that the leaderships of Germany, Italy, and Russia will ever 
be changed by the ballot? The fact is, that once any political 
party gathers all power into the hands of the central government, 
operating without restraint other than its own will, that party 
can so manipulate the forces of official propaganda, so legislate 
temporary favors to this and that pressure group, so time its 
public expenditures, and so intimidate honest independence of 
judgment in its own ranks that elections become a mere formality. 

The most important single fact about the New Deal is that its 
liberalism has gone fascist without admitting it. It has ceased to 
be liberal save in its vocabulary. The initial objective of liberalism 
was to free men and their enterprise from arbitrary political over- 
lordship. A later objective of liberalism was to free men and their 
enterprise from arbitrary economic overlordship. Genuine liberal- 
ism has always been and must always be the relentless foe of both 
arbitrary political power and arbitrary economic power. 

In the early years of the twentieth century, American liberalism 
girded its loins for battle against trusts and monopolies and all 
the varied devices by which unduly centralized economic power 
dictated wages, hours, prices, output, and human opportunity. 
Liberals insisted that unduly centralized economic power was 
hamstringing the American system of free enterprise, making it cow- 
ardly where it had been courageous, rigid where it had been 
flexible, and monopolistic where it had been competitive. Liberals 
insisted that, unless the dead hand of monopoly, price fixing, and 
artificial production control as a means of price fixing could be 
loosened from the economic system, free enterprise would soon be 
no more than a memory and the American people would be vic- 
timized by a new tyranny of unduly centralized economic power. 

Out of this insistence of the liberals came the progressive move- 
ment which infused American politics with a new vitality. 
Nothing but the phrases of this progressive movement remains in 
the official Hberalism of the New Deal. Incredible as it sounds, 
the New Deal is seeking slavishly to duplicate all the techniques 
employed by big business in the early years of the twentieth 
century, and, by some strange twist of thinking, the very policies 
that took hope from the hearts of millions when employed by 
big business then are offered as the instruments of social salvation 
when employed by big government now. Political royalism takes 
the place of economic royalism. In the end we shall be rudely 
awakened by events, as indeed we are being awakened, to the fact 
that the American millions stand to gain no more from monopoly 
under politicians than from monopoly under businessmen. Both 
mean the death of free enterprise and the birth of a new tyranny 
which never has and never will bring social health permanently 
to the millions. 

American liberalism has been betrayed in its own household with 
the Judas kiss of a new d tism. 


espo - 

The Republican Party is in an enviable position to make a gen- 
uine contribution at this particular juncture in American politics 
just because it is out of office . 
Position party. Minority parties have been, over the years, e 
source of political regenerations. Majority parties, saddled with 
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the detailed responsibility of running the Government and getting 
reelected, tend to become entangled in the strangling ropes of 
compromise. If they stay in office a long run of years, they may 
become so busy with the processes of government that they for- 
get the purposes of government, and power, which is a very heady 
wine, may go to their head, Minority parties are in a different 
position. Their out-of-office status gives them a breathing spell 
in which they have time to think. If they live up to the oppor- 
tunity their breathing spell from official responsibility gives them, 
they rethink the purpose of government in light of the needs of 
the people as a whole, they reformulate a program of action in 
light of their own mistakes when they were in power and in light 
or the mistakes the party in power is making. In exile they catch a 
fresh vision and take it to the people. j 

This is the present position and responsibility of the Repub- 
lican Party. It is not its business to horse trade for votes with 
the various pressure groups. It is not its business to badger the 
administration at every point where it may be embarrassed re- 
gardless of the importance of the thing criticized. It is its busi- 
ness to back away from the maze of maneuverings and see the 
business of government steadily and see it whole, to see and give 
voice to a contagious vision of the place of politics in the lives of 
men, and to challenge the people with this vision, for without 
vision the people perish. 

1. The Republican Party must take advantage of its position 
as a minority party to think through, reduce to clear and com- 
pelling statement, and carry to the American people a philosophy 
of government and program of action that will have two distin- 
guishing marks: First, it must be more sensitive to the human 
needs of the millions than many political programs of the last 
quarter century have been; and, second, it must be more faith- 
fully expressive of the American spirit than the Fascist program 
of the New Deal, with which a deluded liberalism threatens to 
Hitlerize what was once democratic self-government. 

2. The Republican Party must awaken the American millions 
to the certain destruction of self-government involved in much 
of the legislation that has in the last 5 years been pressed for 
passage by the Congress. The menace to democratic self-govern- 
ment in these measures has lain not in the alleged purposes these 
measures sought to serve but in the administrative mechanisms 
and powers they set up, mechanisms and powers which must in- 
evitably reduce the courts, the Congress, the varied commissions, 
and the people of impotence. The awakening of the millions to 
this threat to democracy cannot be achieved by feverish diatribes 
and ugly vilification of the motives of leaders in power, but by 
honest and accurate analysis and interpretation of these measures. 

3. The Republican Party must expose the growing practice in 
American politics, of which it may itself have been guilty at 
times, of auctioning off the country to a succession of any highly 
organized pressure groups that can muster enough votes to look 
impressive. It must prepare and propose to the country as part 
of its normal processes truly national policies under which busi- 
ness, industry, finance, labor, and agriculture will not be working 
at cross-purposes but in cooperation for the legitimate interests 
of all groups and the people as a whole. 

4. The Republican Party must ground its program for business, 
industry, labor, and agriculture on an economics of plenty which 
will result in more goods at lower prices to take the place of the 
New Deal economics of scarcity which is resulting in fewer goods 
at higher prices and, for all the ballyhoo attending it, is leading 
us away from rather than toward the abundant life. 

5. The Republican Party must strike at the growing heresy, fos- 
tered by the administration, that when a party is elected to office 
by a clear majority, every Senator and every Representative must 
check both his conscience and his intelligence at the door of Con- 
gress, as he checks his hat at the door of the dining room, and 
thereafter echo in detail the will and even the whim of the Chief 
Executive. We are familiar with this cult of the leader in Ger- 
many, in Italy, and in Russia. It has now appeared in American 
politics under the name of party discipline, but it is the same doc- 
trine. This doctrine of party submission is now preached in the 
name of holy intentions, I know, but it is, in fact, the old American 
institution of “the boss” with a halo added. Unless this heresy 
is checked, it is but a question of time until none but spineless 
puppets will give their lives to the public service. 

I am not undertaking to discuss detailed legislative policies, as 
you readily see, but only to say enough to suggest what seems to 
me the responsibility resting upon the Republican Party as the 
minority opposition, and to what seems to me the mood 
in which this responsibility may best be met. 

The Republican Party is not an end in itself. It is but a means 
to an end. And that end is the stabilization and enrichment of 
life for the millions. The Republican Party is challenged to make 
itself the fit instrument of the national destiny at this critical 
juncture in American affairs. It must now lift standards of 
political philosophy and economic practice around which vast 
Le tgs of Americans in all parties, all groups, and all sections can 
rally. x 

Such coming together of vast forces is not likely to come as the 
result of mechanical coalitions engineered by astute traders, but 
as the result of a natural gravitation toward a common center of 
policy of all Americans who honestly believe alike and feel deeply 
about their common beliefs. 
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Fair-Trade Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MILLER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


SPEECH OF HON, MILLARD E. TYDINGS, OF MARYLAND, BE- 
FORE A MEETING OF INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS AND INDE- 
PENDENT RETAILERS, AT BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 3, 1938 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an interesting address delivered 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typtnes] on the 3d 
instant before a meeting of independent producers and re- 
tailers at the Lord Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore, Md. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


Pair-trade laws safeguard competition and afford justice for the 
consumer, producer, and retailer. 

The purpose of all laws is to promote the general welfare of 
mankind. 

In a democracy this consists not alone in laws for the protec- 
tion of the lives, the property, and the effects of all citizens but 
within the limits of each man’s industry and talent in securing 
for the individual citizen an equal opportunity to succeed with 
his fellows in the race of life. 

When conditions arise which tend to curtail or destroy this 
equality of opportunity, men strive for ways and means to eradi- 
cate such conditions, so that fair and just human relationships 
may be stren; and may survive. 

The progress of civilization can be measured by the ability of 
men to eliminate from life those activities and practices which 
are inimical to the philosophy and ideals of democracy. 

Once there were no standards of quantity, of weights, or meas- 
ures, but in time the ounce and the pound, the quart and the 
bushel were set up so all men with goods to sell could compete 
for public favor on even terms. 

Once there were no standards of quality, but finally standards 
of quality were set up for milk, , canned goods, cloth, and 
other commodities, and today the public is protected as to the 
quality of many products. 

Once the railroads were permitted to give large monopolies espe- 
cially low freight rates. This permitted these monopolies to 
transport at a lower price than could be obtained by their 
independent competitors. The Government set up the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which fixed uniform freight rates for all, 
and this unfair advantage was eliminated. 

Once large manufacturers were permitted to fix prices by agree- 
ment rather than by competition, but the Sherman antitrust law 
and the Clayton Act were passed by Congress, making such prac- 
tices a crime. 

Once it was possible to sell fraudulent stocks and bonds, but 
State and Federal Governments passed the so-called blue-sky 
laws in an attempt to prohibit the sale of worthless securities. 

Once it was possible to sell impure foods and drinks, but the 
Government stepped in with the pure food and drink laws, pro- 
hibiting the sale of adulterated and deleterious products. 

Once, when you bought a pound of coffee from your grocer, it 
was taken from a bin, and the customer had no way of knowing 
in advance whether it was good or bad, cheap or expensive, or 
whether it came from Brazil, Arabia, or Haiti, But enterprising 
producers started to merchandise commodities in the original pack- 
age, bearing the name, trade-mark, or brand of the producer, and 
thus both the quality and quantity of the article was assured 
to the buyer. Thenceforth, it was not possible to sell an inferior 
brand of coffee as a substitute for a superior brand. 

Forty or fifty years ago, when you bought a suit of clothes, there 
was no price fixed upon the suit. All buyers bartered with the 
merchant as to the price to be paid; but the one price store“ was 
instituted by farseeing merchants who wanted to deal uniformly 
with the public, and today the “one price store” has crowded out 
all others and is the store of America. 

These brief illustrations tell of the struggle to institute fair- 


which, in whole or in part, are colored by fraud. 

This urge and impulse recently found expression on a new front 
when the legislatures of 42 of the 48 States of the United States 
placed upon their statute books the so-called State fair-trade acts, 
These acts were sup} by the National Fair Trade En- 


abling Act. 


Such a fair-trade act was passed by the Maryland Legislature in 
1935 and amended in 1937. 

There has been a great deal of misinformation as to what can 
be done under these State acts. Recently one of our leading State 
organizations addressed a resolution to the Congress condemning 
these State and National fair-trade acts. That resolution was 
founded entirely upon an incorrect conception of what can be done 
under man oy agen laws. 

This resolution contained the following paragraph. I ote: 
“This legislation enables manufacturers er distribu. 
tors to fix prices without State or Federal supervision.” 

These laws do nothing of the kind. In positive language, they 
prohibit either manufacturers or distributors from fixing prices. 
The Federal law specifically states that it is unlawful and a crime 
for agreements, fixing prices, to be made “between manufacturers, 
or between producers, or between wholesalers, or between brokers, 
or between factors, or between retailers, or between persons, firms, 
or corporations in competition with each other.” 

Furthermore neither are these acts without Federal supervision, 
as was claimed. The act itself defines price fixing between manu- 
facturers or between retailers as a crime and naturally both the 
Federal Trade Commission and the United States Department of 
Justice are charged by existing law with prosecuting any violations. 

In support of my contention, I read from a letter sent to me, 
at my request, from the Federal Trade Commission, dated January 
29, 1938, and signed by Col. Charles H. March, one of the Com- 
missioners, in which the policy of the Federal Trade Commission 
is set forth, as outlined by Commissioner Ayres, its recent Chair- 
man. That letter says: 

“Let it not be forgotten, however, that the Sherman Antitrust 
Act and the Clayton Act are still in force, as well as the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, making unlawful unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce. Under these statutes, monopolistic prac- 
tices, or practices which tend to promote monopoly, or practices 
which constitute unfair methods of competition, are still unlawful. 
Also it always should be kept in mind that even under the 
Tydings-Miller Act, resale-price maintenance agreements among 
competing manufacturers or among competing distributors are 
not permissible. * * * The processes of government set up 
under the antitrust laws still are available and no doubt will be 
invoked promptly whenever and wherever the facts warrant.” 

This should end, once and for all, the incorrect propaganda that 
has been widely circulated, to the effect that, first, manufacturers 
or retailers can combine and fix prices, for they cannot, and they 
are particularly prohibited in the-law itself from doing so; second, 
that antitrust laws have been repealed. They have not. They 
are still in existence, as Commissioner Ayres states; third, that 
the Federal Government is not policing the Fair Trade Enabling 
Act. It is. It is charged with policing it, and this viewpoint 
is substantiated by Commissioner Ayres. 

Now, what is the heart of the National Fair Trade Enabling 
Act? Briefly, this: If you are a producer or manufacturer “of a 
commodity which bears, or the label or container of which bears, 
the trade-mark, brand, or name of the producer of such com- 
modity, and which is in free and open competition with com- 
modities of the same general class produced by others,” you may 
make a contract for the resale of your article, provided that the 
State law of the State in which the commodity is being sold 
permits the making of such contracts. 

If the State law does not permit such contracts to be made, 
then the national law does not permit it either. In Maryland 
such contracts are permitted by State law; hence, the national 
law permits such contracts to be made in Maryland. If the State 
5 Maryland is repealed, the national law will not apply to 

d. 

Is it fair and proper to give the right of contract for the resale 
of an article to a producer or manufacturer of a commodity which 
he has created and which bears his own name, trade-mark, or 
brand, when that article is in free and open competition with 
other similar articles? Let us search for an answer to this 
question. 

The right to make such contracts has long been extended to 
agricultural producers, even though they do not produce com- 
modities which bear their name, brand, or trade-mark. 

It has long been a very proper and understandable practice in 
this and other States for a canner, wishing to induce a farmer to 
plant his acreage to tomatoes, to make a contract with the farmer, 
stating in advance a price to be paid for the tomatoes when at 
a future date they are actually planted, raised, and sold. 

Without the protection of such a contract the farmer would 
have no guaranty whatsoever as to the price he would receive 
for growing the tomatoes. He would have to sell them at the 
market price that existed at the time he harvested his crop. But 
farmers are often not willing to leave to chance the price they 
are to receive for their products. They know they cannot, under 
all the conditions which may arise produce tomatoes and keep 
their farms unless they can sell the tomatoes produced at or above 
the cost of production. 

In Maryland, one-fourth of the total cash farm income is 
derived from producing and selling milk. Indeed, in the compara- 
tively poor year of 1935, Maryland farmers marketed nearly 
$16,000,000 worth of milk. 

But, the price of this milk, for the most part, was not arrived 
at willy-nilly, depending upon the market at the time of sale. In 
this State, we have the Maryland Dairymen’s Association and 
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through that association the producer-farmer makes contracts 
with distributors, stating the price of milk; and, properly 50. 
Farmers cannot continue to produce milk and sell it for less than 
it costs them to produce it. The law has long especially per- 
mitted farmers the right to form cooperatives in order to buy and 
sell commodities to their advantage and to make agreements 
stating prices for the things the farmer produces. And, who is 
there who would dare take this right of collective agreement from 
agriculture in this day? No one. 

There is an agricultural problem in the United States and this 
was one method of affording the farmer self-help, proposed as a 
partial solution of this agricultural problem. I am not criticizing 
this privilege extended to agriculture. I am commenting on it 
only to show the need of the right of contract if agriculture is to 
survive and if an abundant supply of agricultural products is to 
be available at all times for the consumers of America. 

However, this collective and cooperative right already enjoyed 
by those engaged in agriculture is not given under the fair-trade 
acts to anyone else. The prices the producer and the distributor 
get for selling trade-marked and branded articles are set by com- 
petition between producers on the one hand and distributors on 
the other. 

Without guaranties to the tomato grower as to the price he shall 
receive per ton for his crop, many tomato growers would be 
reluctant to plant their to tomatoes, and thus tomatoes, 
due to a smaller supply, would cost the public more. 

Under the fair-trade acts the element of competition must be 
present before the right of contract is extended to a manufacturer 
or a retailer, in buying or selling goods. Just as the farmer pro- 
ducing tomatoes competes with other farmers producing tomatoes, 
and the dairyman, selling milk, competes with other dairymen, 

milk, and the farmer producing milk to some extent com- 
petes with other farmers producing milk, so a manufacturer selling 
a standard and branded article competes with other manufacturers 
selling similar articles; and retailers selling such articles compete 
with other retailers. 

That, briefly, ladies and gentlemen, is the heart and soul of these 
State fair-trade acts, supplemented by the so-called Miller-Tydings 
Act, which in reality is nothing more or less than a national fair- 
trade enabling act. For the national act only applies in States 
which permit such contractual practices. 

Let me repeat that manufacturers in all cases are prohibited by 
the national act from agreeing among themselves as to prices. 
Likewise, retailers are prohibited from agreeing among themselves 
as to prices, and even then the right of contract is not given to a 
single manufacturer or to a single retailer unless the article to be 
sold is one that is trade-marked or branded, and it must be “in 
free and open competition” with other similar articles. 

ere DEAR a DRES Sees Vith. a 
canner, so a manuf: r can make a contract with a retailer. 

The canner cannot make a contract with other canners, and under 
the Fair Trade Act the man‘ cannot make a contract with 
other manufacturers, nor can the retailer make a contract with 
other retailers governing the resale price of products. 

At no point in the State acts EBn the natiónal act is competition 
eliminated. same competition between manu- 
between wholesalers, and between 
retailers that there has always been, 

These fair-trade laws are not price-fixing laws because the ele- 
ment of competition between producers and between retailers is 
always present. 

As always, the producer who gives the retailer a chance to buy 
his product at a lower price than tbat asked by his competitor 
producers is likely to get the retailer’s business. The retailer in 
turn who sells his product to the public at a lower price than his 
competitor does is likely to get the public’s business. A retailér 
who demands from a producer a too-high resale price will be under- 
sold by other retailers who have contracted with their producers 
for similar articles for resale at lower prices. 

No producer can control the resale price fixed by his competitor. 
No retailer can control the minimum resale prices asked by a com- 
peting retailer. Competition between all retailers to sell similar 
ee os se meee oe 1S publio-that 
it will obtain standard and trade-marked articles at the lowest 


price. 

To reiterate, the philosophy of the law contemplates that the 
public will continue to buy from the retailer who sells the same 
article of a standard quality and quantity at a lower price than does 
his competitor; the retailer will continue to buy from the pro- 
ducer who offers standard articles at the lowest prices possible; 
the producer, in order to get trade, will sell to the retailer at the 
ee ee eee P 

y prohi producers and e ee ea agreeing 
among themselyes in fixing prices. 

The courts of Great Britain have long recognized the right to 
make such a contract between an independent producer and a 
retailer covering a branded and trade-marked article which is in 
competition with similar articles. There is no complaint in Great 
Britain of any evils resulting from this practice. The opposite is 
true, for the policy is universally approved there. 
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There is a thing in business called good will or good name. 
We all strive for it, whether we be Senators or canners, toothbrush 
manufacturers or newspaper men. We like to think that in our 
respective spheres we have created good will or a good name, sta- 
bility, character, integrity; that our product, whatever it may be, 
—if it bears our name, whether it is tangible or intangible—is a 
thing of value. A man who has created a specially branded or 
trade-marked article which bears his name—when that article is 
in free and open competition with similar articles—seeks no spe- 
cial privilege when he makes a contract to safeguard the good 
will and value of it or attempts to restrict practices which may 
lessen the demand for the article. 

A man who creates a branded or trade-marked article transmits 
his qualities to that article. It was conceived by him, branded 
or trade-marked by him, and it represents peculiarly that man’s 
standard of quality. 

He builds up a good trade name for this article because it is an 
honest product of full measure and full quality. 

After a time the public relies on the worth of this product for 
it comes to know it is getting exactly what it pays for. 

Now, it is a human failing that you get into the habit of pay- 
ing a certain price for a certain article. We bought Ingersoll 
watches for a dollar. We buy Uneeda Biscuits for 5 cents, the 
Baltimore Sun for 2 cents. 

Now, let us assume that you are in the habit of buying any one 
of a dozen standard articles which are in free and open competi- 
tion with similar articles for 15 cents, and that you have paid 
this price for such article over a long period of years. Suppose 
that a large store advertises this article, for which you have been 
paying 15 cents, for 5 cents. So strong is the reputation behind 
this product that the public knows instantly such article is an 
unusual buy at 5 cents. So, in a short time the store sells thou- 
sands of these articles at 5 cents instead of the usual 15 cents. 

Now, every competitor of this large store knows that that article 
is being sold at less than it cost, that the large store is taking a sub- 
stantial loss from the sale of this one article in order to attract cus- 
tomers for other things. This is “loss leader selling,” and it serves 
the point of an example. 

The advertisements stating the article is being sold for 5 cents are 
widely read. Sometimes—such is human nature—many people begin 
to believe that this article, which used to sell for 15 cents and is now 


The large store may sell thousands of articles at 5 cents while the 
“loss leader” sale is on, but some people stop buying that particular 
article. They come to feel that the article which for years and years 
sold for 15 cents and which now for a few days is selling for 5 cents 
is not the same quality of article they formerly bought. 

And in this one transaction the ie SATU 
facturer in the quality of his product has been d 

However, other retailers, too, are watching this “low 10 leader” sale 
of the article. They have known all the time that the large store 
was selling it at a figure considerably below cost. They know they 
cannot compete with this price. They also probably sense the ulti- 
mate reaction of the buying public to the situation. 

So, when the salesman for this particular article comes around 
r Oe Ter ee ee they 
„ ear that they are charging more than 
demand and that it may a . 
the eee believe 


$1.50 per volume. It was especially advertised, however, as a 
Cie ee or 61 cents a copy less than the store 
d for it 
Of course, this loss on Gone With the Wind had to be made up 
by profits from the sale of other articles or the store in question 
would, if this practice were followed long, have to go out of 


b 4 
In the meantime, regular book stores in that city had bought 
large quantities of these books, and these were k 
They could not sell books which had cost 

In this way 


for 89 cents and stay in business. the large store 
wiped out a number of its independent book-store competitors. 
It so happens that this large t store has one of the 


3 overheads of any other class of retail distributor; it pays 


to “its stockholders. oe a com ol its earnings before 
the State Fair Trade r loon em age orig ad 
adoption of this act shows that it has made less money since 
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“loss leader“ selling was checked than it did when this practice 
was permitted. 

There is the answer to “loss leader” selling. It shows that the 
public formerly made up the advantage of buying some one article 
at less than cost by purchasing sufficient articles at more than 
cost. 

There may have been other factors contributing to this decline 
in earnings of the store in question, but it is significant that the 
earnings of the store are less since the Fair Trade Act was passed. 

You used to be able to buy Ingersoll watches for a dollar, but 
these watches too were sold at less than cost, as a “loss leader” 
article. Dealers stopped handling them for this reason. There are 
no Ingersoll watches for a dollar to be bought today, and the 
public has lost an article which for many years was one of the 
best sellers in this country. 

Those relying on “loss leader” selling and other predatory price- 
cutting practices attacked these laws in all the courts, and finally 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. The Supreme Court 
in passing on these laws upheld them unanimously. Justice 
Sutherland, one of the conservative Justices of the Supreme Court, 
in delivering the opinion of the Court, had this to say: 

“It is clear that this section does not attempt to fix prices, nor 
does it delegate such power to private persons. It permits the 
designated private persons to contract with thereto. It 
contains no element of compulsion but simply legalizes their acts, 
leaving them free to enter into the authorized contract, or not, as 
they see fit.” 

It was contended before the Supreme Court that the fair-trade 
acts were not in the public interest and therefore should be found 
ea However, the Court in its unanimous opinion 
stated: 

“There is a great body of fact and opinion tending to show that 
price cutting by retail dealers is not only injurious to the good 
will and business of the producer and distributor of identified 
goods, but injurious to the general public as well. The evidence 
to that effect is voluminous.” 

That this decision was concurred in by every Justice on the 
Supreme Court is pretty conclusive evidence that predatory price 
cutting is injurious to the public in the long run. 

The argument is also made that these fair-trade acts were rushed 
through. This is also untrue. In the case of New York, extensive 
hearings were held by Governor Lehman and, after both sides had 
exhausted their arguments, the Governor signed the law, when he 
said in part: 

“The bill is in no sense a general price-fixing bill. In the first 
place, it is important to note that the bill applies only to com- 
modities which are in fair and open competition with commodities 
of the same general class produced by others. If this essential 
factor is not applicable to a certain commodity, then the bill has 
no force or effect whatsoever with respect to it.” 

“It seems to me,” said the Governor, “to be sound economy to 
devise a method whereby a producer may protect himself against 
undue slashing of the price of his product, with consequent de- 
struction of the value of his trade-mark and good will, and the 

loss to others.” 

“In conclusion,” Governor Lehman said, “I believe the law to be 
in the general public interest.“ 

In Congress, too, there were extensive hearings held over a period 
of several months. Those who engaged in “loss leader” selling 
opposed the measures at these hearings. The small-business man 
was not represented. Nevertheless the bills were reported favor- 
ably and almost unanimously of the committees of both Houses 
which considered them, and the bill passed the Senate with only 
1 single dissent among the 96 Members. 

So let us have an end to these statements that the measures 
were rushed through the 42 States and rushed through Congress, 
They are just plain falsehoods. 

One could use specific instances to show that since the passage 
of these laws prices have gone up or down. It is a fact that at 
this moment products are selling generally at their lowest price 
in many years. 

I want to quote from one of the largest producers of commodi- 
ties in the world. A comparison of the prices of this concern 
before and after the passage of the fair-trade act in California 
shows prices have declined nearly 25 percent in the 4 years that 
the State fair-trade act has been on the books of that State. 

Commenting on this decline, the president of this concern says: 
“I cite this reduction in prices under fair-trade laws so that you 
may have the facts to present to your customers who are subject 
to the factless propaganda being spread by people who are trying 
to discredit fair trade by contending that such legislation will 
result in higher prices to consumers.” 

Again he says, “It is only good business that we should main- 
tain low prices competition makes this one of the 
natural laws of business. If our prices were permitted to get out 
of line, consumers would turn to the products of our competitors.” 
“Do not be concerned,” he says, “by claims that fair-trade legisla- 
tion will lead to high prices. The experience of this company 
shows that this is not true. Americans believe in fair play. Fair 
trade is fair play and consumers will see it as such.” 

I also want to bring to your attention a brief part of a speech 
made some 20 years ago by Mr. Justice Louis Brandeis, one of the 
great Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States and a 
renowned friend of the consumer: 

“The evil results of price-cutting are far reaching. It is some- 
times urged that price cutting of a trade-marked article injures 
no one; that the producer is not injured, since he received his 
full price in the original sale to jobber or retailers; and indeed 


may be benefited by increased sales, since lower prices ordinarily 
stimulate trade; that the retailer cannot be harmed, since he has 
cut the price voluntarily to advance his own interests; that the 
customer is surely benefited because he gets the article cheaper. 
But this reasoning is most superficial and misleading * . 

“On the other hand, the consumer’s gain from price cutting is 
only sporadic and temporary. The few who buy a standard article 
for less than its value do benefit—unless they have, at the same 
time, been misled into buying some other article at more than 
its value. But the public generally is the loser; and the losses 
are often permanent. If the price cutting is not stayed, and the 
manufacturer reduces the price to his regular customers in order 
to enable them to retain their market, he is tempted to deteriorate 
the article in order to preserve his own profits. If the manufac- 
turer cannot or will not reduce his price to the dealer, and the 
regular retailers abandon the line, the consumer suffers at least 
the inconvenience of not being able to buy the article.” 

Justice Brandeis also says that “minimum retail price mainte- 
nance is not price fixing. You cannot fix prices where ‘competition’ 
is present with every other producer of the same article you pro- 
duce, or where 10,000 retailers are selling the same article you are 
selling, so long as they are prohibited by law from agreeing on 
prices with one another.” 

Predatory price cutting and “loss leader” selling are the biggest 
guns in the armament of monopoly. Statistics show these prac- 
tices have been used to drive scores of independents out of business 
and to entrench monopoly. The early history of some of our larg- 
est oil companies shows that they undersold their independent 
competitors and took a temporary loss in order to force them to the 
wall, Give a powerful concern the right to sell a commodity below 
cost, and you give that concern the power to drive out competition 
and preempt the whole field. 

Of course, some men will still labor under the illusion that “loss 
leader” selling is of eventual value to the public. This is not true. 
It has been the most potent weapon of monopoly, the surest means 
of killing off the small rival, the independent businessman. And 
it is so simple, so effective. Far-seeing organized capital secures by 
this means. the cooperation of the short-sighted unorganized con- 
sumer—to his own undoing. Thoughtless or weak, he yields to 
the temptation of a trifling, immediate gain, sells his birthright 
for a mess of pottage, and becomes an indirect instrument in the 
creation of monopoly, 

The patent objective of loss leader” selling is, by this tricky 
device, to attract the trade from your competitors by making it 
appear that your competitors charge more for all goods than you 
do, Some one article is therefore widely advertised for sale below 
cost, attracting customers into the store through the bait of the 
single loss leader” selling. It is fraudulent to the core, and all 
who employ this device know that it is false. 

The ultimate objective, of course, is to cut down competition, 
not increase it, to drive your competitor and his competition out 
of business, so that you may monopolize the entire field. Such 
practices do not safeguard competition; they eliminate competition, 
and when competition is eliminated it is the public that pays. 

“Loss leader” selling has always been a bait employed by monop- 
oly to put the independent businessman into bankruptcy. It is 
not in the public interest. It is against it, as the unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme Court sets forth. It stifles competition 
by a fraudulent device—a deceit. Deceit is exactly what “loss 
leader” selling is, stripped of all its high-sounding bargain. price, 

Did the large store I referred to take a loss of 61 cents on each 
copy of Gone With the Wind in order to give the public a cheap 
product? Of course not. It sought to put its competitors out of 
business; to drive their competitors.out of business, to drive their 
competition out of future trade, and it knew if it could lure the 
customers of others into the store by this tricky device it could 
sell enough other articles at a profit to overcome its loss on this 
one book. 

If the people of the United States want monopoly, if they want 
all the avenues. of production and distribution in a community 
controlled by one or a few, then “loss leader” selling is the way 
to obtain this. If, on the other hand, they do not want to put 
all the production and distribution of the necessities of life into 
one or a few hands, then the competition of the small, independent, 
businessman must be present and unfair trade practices must be 
prohibited to insure that the independent businessman will be a 
competing force. 

Allow a few monopolies to produce and distribute the products 
needed in everyday life, and you have dictatorship in business. 
what avail then are the laws of democracy when the necessities of 
life must be purchased at prices set by monopolies who no longer 
feel competition? 

President Wilson urged most wisely that instead of sanctioning 
and regulating private monopoly, we should regulate competition, 
This is what the State fair-trade acts seek to do. 

These State fair-trade acts, supplemented by the Federal Fair 
Trade Enabling Act, are deliberately designed to keep competition 
in American business. Those who opposed these acts, on the other 
hand, sought to destroy competition. 

They knew—and it is a settled rule of economics—that competi- 
tion destroys price fixing and gives products to the public at the 
lowest possible cost. Loss leader” selling is one of the most re- 
morseless enemies of healthy competition. 

Finally, who is this small or independent businessman—the inde- 
pendent producer and the independent distributor? Why, he is an 
American institution. He is just as much a part of the life of 
every community as its church or schoolhouse. He knows when 
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there is sickness in the neighborhood, when there is a wedding, a 
death, or a birth. He knows intimately by name those who are 
employed and those who are unemployed. He is no absentee land- 
lord. He is local business with a heart, and often too much heart 
for his own good. 

I was born, raised, and still live in a small country town. I 
have seen depressions come and go in that town. Once its lead- 
ing industry, a large can-manufacturing company, closed its plant 
and moved to a larger city. Hundreds of men were without work 
for months. Their savings were soon used up. 

In their distress it was the corner r and the corner druggist 
who extended them credit in that emergency. They could not 
have gotten such credit from absentee landlordship, but the town 
grocers and druggists had been boys when these men were boys, 
had grown up with them, and knew they could be trusted. So 
for months at a time, when they could not pay, these men were 
extended credit by the grocer and druggist so that they could 
continue to live. 

The corner grocer or the corner druggist is a community builder. 
His interests are in the particular town or neighborhood in which 
he does business. Because he wants his business to grow and ex- 
pand, he is always ready to give time, effort, and money to promote 
the general interests of that community. Monopolies take no such 
intimate part in building up community life. Their primary inter- 
est is in profits, and quite often the owners of these monopolies 
live thousands of miles away from their place of business. 

In all questions of local or national emergency, on the other 
hand, it is the home-town grocer and druggist who lend their 
support to the welfare of the community. 

In this later day, when depressions come and unemployment in- 
creases, it is frequently the small-business man who extends credit 
to the unemployed of his community in order to tide them over a 
period of culty. 

In so doing, these independent businessmen frequently keep 
thousands of families off the relief rolls and away from Govern- 
ment-made work. Permit the corner grocer and the corner drug- 
gist to be destroyed and you will add immeasurably to the human 
distress in every community—particularly in times of depression. 
In a sense, these independent businessmen are really an unofficial 
part of the Government of the United States, for often the com- 
munity is held together by their humanity and helpfulness. 

What Government is now doing in many fields in the way of 
relief, these independents have done for generations in times of 
national disaster. 

It is not America’s desire to permit the kind of unfair trade 
practices which tend to the destruction of these independents 
and which consequently curtail the fleld of business competition. 
If they are destroyed, then there passes from the American scene 
not only wide competition but one of the most stabilizing and 
helpful influences in our lives. 

Back of all the economics which have for their purpose the 
production and distribution of goods to the public at the lowest 
possible cost, I see this great humane and worthy institution, this 
bulwark of democratic Government—the small independent 


businessman. 

I have seen the numbers of their establishments constantly 
decrease and the amount of their sales constantly shrink, as 
statistics show. One of the main reasons for this has been “loss 
leader” selling. 

After a study of this question, I was glad to sponsor the Na- 
tional Fair Trade Enabling Act, called the Miller-Tydings bill, 
to supplement the fair-trade acts already passed by 42 States, 
to the end that democracy would not be a naked word. 

The fair-trade acts are not aimed at large aggregations of 
capital. In many cases, large aggregations of capital are needed 
and are of great service to the general public. These laws simply 
say that large aggregations of capital shall not employ unfair 
and fraudulent methods calculated to destroy the independent 
businessman and to eliminate his competition. 

And these State laws are not going to be repealed. False propa- 
ganda and misstatement will be in vain against the sturdy Ameri- 
can desire for fair dealings in business life. When the public 
comes to understand that competition is present and safeguarded 
under these laws, as it always has been, and that the effect of the 
fair-trade acts is to prohibit a practice which has for its ultimate 
purpose the destruction of competition, I have no doubt that the 
philosophy of these laws will be overwhelmingly sustained by the 

can public. 

If, as time goes on, it happens that abuses, which could not be 
foreseen, arise under these fair-trade acts and which are inimical 
to the public welfare, I shall be the first to sponsor and support 
oe to cure such abuses, but the acts should first be given 
a fair a 

My opinion, however, is that these laws, modified perhaps, if ex- 
perience indicates that modification is necessary, are going to be a 
permanent part of all future business dealings. The American 
people are anxious not alone for the survival of political democra- 
cies but of economic democracies as well. 

Without the latter there cannot be the former. America is 
doubly anxious that the independent producer and the independent 
retailer shall forever remain a part of the life of our Nation. 

It is because the people want this and that they want fair play 
that these laws have found support by the electorate in almost 
every State of the Union. And for that reason the philosophy 
embraced by these laws will be enduring. 
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STATEMENT BY JOSEPH P. TUMULTY, PRIVATE SECRETARY 
OF THE LATE PRESIDENT WILSON 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Recorp an admirable statement by the 
former private secretary of the late President Wilson, Mr. 
Joseph P. Tumulty, the statement being a discussion of cer- 
tain representations made by the historian, Ludwig. I think 
it is due the memory of Woodrow Wilson that the truth, as 
told by his secretary, be published in the Recorp, and I ask 
leave to have that done. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 17, 1938. 
To the EDITOR, 
New York Times, New York City. 

My Dear Sm: I read with amazement an excerpt from a recent 
biography by Mr. Emil Ludwig, in which this peripatetic historian 
makes the statement that Theodore Roosevelt was kept from the 
battlefields of France by—and I quote Mr. Ludwig’s own words—the 
“ancient enmity of Woodrow Wilson.” 

When Mr. Ludwig writes of the Nile, and displays in written 
words that great river’s influence upon civilization, I am willing 
to give a sympathetic eye to his ready flow of words, but when he 
takes a literary flight across the wide spaces of the Atlantic and, 
without consulting the principals in a great controversy, character- 
izes my former chief, Woodrow Wilson, as having been influenced 
in his official action by “an ancient enmity,” then he treads upon 
dangerous ground and discusses a vital matter of American history, 
about which he apparently knows nothing. Gross inaccuracies 
characterize this story. For instance, he says that former Gov. 
James M. Cox, whom he calls Senator Cox,“ met Woodrow Wilson 
in 1920. In 1910 I was secretary to Woodrow Wilson and know 
that Woodrow Wilson was an intimate friend and admirer of 
Governor Cox long before 1920. This is not fiction; this is a fact. 

As one who was associated with Woodrow Wilson during the 
critical days of the World War, I can frankly say that the state- 
ment that Woodrow Wilson in his attitude toward Theodore Roose- 
velt was influenced by “an ancient enmity” is cruelly false. Only 
a “bitter ender” who seeks to tarnish the fame and standing of 
Woodrow Wilson would dare to utter so foul a charge. The lips of 
Woodrow Wilson, Newton D. Baker, and General Scott, now cold 
in death, can give no answer to this charge, but the testimony 
of their friends and admirers, like General Pershing, General 
Marsh, and myself, who are still alive, show how utterly unfounded 
in fact is this statement. Woodrow Wilson was so fine, so great a 
gentleman, so magnanimous and so impartially minded where the 
welfare of his country was involved, that he could never be in- 
fluenced by the smallness and sordidness of what Ludwig describes 
as an “ancient enmity.” 

In the critical situations that confronted him during the war 
Woodrow Wilson acted only upon the facts and never permitted 
prejudice to influence his judgment. His attitude of mind and pur- 
pose toward all great issues was admirably expressed in a book 
written by the beloved late Newton D. Baker, in these moving and 
eloquent words. Says Mr. Baker, “President Wilson, in the face of 
this popular storm, remained silent. It has sometimes been said 
that he was inaccessible to advice. This statement was completely 
disproved by me by my 5 years’ intimate association with him. But 
it is true to say that his mind positively refused to be stampeded. 
He had the patience of a scholar coupled with the grimness of a 
Covenanter, and while all the rest of the le of the United 
States were expressing their emotions acco: to their tempera- 
ments he held his in leash, determined to know all the facts first 
and then to act.” 

“To know all the facts and then to act’—that was the yardstick 
and inflexible rule by which Woodrow Wilson’s official life was 
guided. If he was ever influenced by an “ancient enmity” in his 
attitude toward Theodore Roosevelt’s altogether worthy ambition 
to go across the seas, the testimony of General Pershing, General 
Scott, Newton D. Baker, and General March would give the lie to 
this slander. 

General Pershing, in his book My Experience in the World War, 
in discussing Colonel Roosevelt’s desire to raise a volunteer division 
says: 
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“The appeal of Colonel Roosevelt for permission to raise a vol- 
unteer division aroused popular sentiment in his favor throughout 
the country, but approval would have opened the door for many 
similar requests, and the policy would have interfered materially 
with the orderly and businesslike enforcement of the draft law. 
Moreover, the Regular Establishment would have suffered from 
the loss of an undue proportion of the best officers, who inevitably 
would have been selected for important positions in these special 
units at a time when their services were urgently needed in build- 
ing more largely. 

“Another reason for disapproving Colonel Roosevelt's 
application was that in such a war it was necessary that officers, 
especially those in high command, should be thoroughly trained 
and disciplined. Furthermore, he was not in the best of health 
and could not have withstood the hard work and exposure of the 
training camps and trenches. The Secretary of War, much to the 
disappointment of Colonel Roosevelt, wisely made an adverse deci- 
sion in his case, which was confirmed by the President. It was 
evident that both Mr. Wilson and Secretary Baker were looking for 
trained leaders and were determined to avoid the embarrassment 
Mr. Lincoln experienced in the Civil War when he was more or 
less driven to fill many high positions with political appointees, 
who in the end had to be replaced by men trained in the military 

rofession.” 

p There is no support, therefore, for the charge of “ancient enmity” 
to be found in the Pershing book. And let it be remembered 
that General Pershing was the intimate friend of Theodore Roose- 
velt; that he had been appointed by him to a brigadier generalship 
during his days at the White House. Indeed, confirmatory of what 
General Pershing stated in his book is the letter from Colonel 
Roosevelt to him, dated May 20, 1917, in which is subscribed the 
following postscript in Colonel Roosevelt’s longhand: 

“P, S. If I were physically fit, instead of old and heavy and stiff, 
I should myself ask to go under you in any capacity down to and 
including a sergeant; but at my age and condition, I suppose that 
I could not do work you would consider worth while in the fighting 
line (my only line) in a lower grade than brigade commander.” 

What does Gen. Hugh Scott, head of the General Staff at the 
beginning of the war and Theodore Roosevelt's intimate friend, 
say in his book: 

“A letter came to Washington soon after the declaration of war 
from Theodore Roosevelt requesting authority for him to raise 
a division of volunteers and conduct them to France. When my 
opinion was asked by Mr. Baker, I replied: 

No, Mr. Secretary; it will not do at all. In the first place, 
Congress had not given any authority to raise volunteers, and I 
hope it never will. This is an unwitting proposition to continue 
the same old mistakes we have made in all our previous wars by 
raising a political army. This war is for the life of this Republic, 
and we must build up a military and not a political army. Mr. 
Roosevelt's request cuts directly across our policy for conscription, 
which we must insist upon in order to win the war, the same policy 
that England had to come to, after making many mistakes, when 
it was almost too late. 

Mr. Roosevelt proposes also to milk the Regular Army of all its 
best officers for his one division, to form of the preferred stock the 
“rough riders” of this war, leaving the great Army of millions to 
be less well instructed and on an inferior status. Our Army, 
Mr. Secretary, must be commanded by a trained soldier, the best 
you have got. You will never be able to look in the faces of 
mothers of sons lost in battle that you have sent over under any 
but the best-trained and most experienced soldier you can possibly 
secure. Mr. Roosevelt has not given this the consideration it 
deserves. He is very honest about it, but he is not a trained 
soldier in any respect, although he thinks he is, and if sent over 
in command, would do as he himself considers best, which would 
not be what you think best and you would have small control 
over him. Consider what a ridiculous figure you would cut, 
attempting to punish Mr. Roosevelt by court martial. No, it 
would never do, Mr. Secretary; France and England would feel that 
you are not serious in this war and your promise to help would be 
disbelieved. This proposition goes directly athwart our plans 
for raising a real Army.’ 

“The Secretary came out strongly, saying, ‘He will not go. This 
Army will be commanded by a trained soldier.’ And so it was. 
Nevertheless, the proposition, because of the political influence 
behind it, almost killed our plans for conscription and held back 
the action of Congress for weeks. It prevented us from raising 
any Army at a most dangerous period and if France and England 
ma oy been between us and Germany, our country might now 

e lost.” 

That impartial consideration, free from any suggestion from 
Woodrow Wilson, was given to Colonel Roosevelt’s application is 
made evident by an excerpt from Frederick Palmer’s book on 
Newton D. Baker, as follows: 

“On April 13 Baker, in writing to Roosevelt, said that the mili- 
tary policy which the War Department had approved ‘is, of course, 
& purely military policy, and does not undertake to estimate 
what, if any, sentimental value would attach to a representation 
of the United States in Prance by a former President of the United 
States; but there are doubtless other ways in which that value 
could be contributed apart from a military expedition. 

say these things, my dear Mr. Roosevelt, as the result of ve 
earnest reflection and because I think you would value a 
expression of my best Judgment rather than any apparent ac- 
quiescence in a plan which I do not approve, drawn from my 
failure to comment.“ 
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As one who sat in the midst of things while this stirring con- 
troversy was going on, I personally discussed this matter with 
Woodrow Wilson on many an occasion. Indeed, both he and I 
were sympathetic to Colonel Roosevelt’s going across. 

Frederick Palmer in his book on Newton Baker described a 
meeting between Colonel Roosevelt and President Wilson, and re- 
fers to an excerpt from my book, Woodrow Wilson As I Knew Him, 
which is as follows: 

“Roosevelt took his personal appeal to President Wilson and to 
the Secretary of War. Private Secretary Tumulty’s account pic- 
tured the meeting between the former and the present occupants 
of the White House as most gracious and pleasant. Wilson after- 
ward told Tumulty, ‘Roosevelt is a big boy. There is a sweetness 
about him that is very compelling. I can easily understand why 
his followers are so fond of him.’” 

And these are the words of a gentleman charged by Mr. Ludwig 
with “an ancient enmity.” 

of War Baker's letter to Colonel Roosevelt shows the 
basis upon which he took action. That action was characteristic 
of Newton Baker—calm discussion of his responsibility before 
5 and then the decision in this matter. That letter is as 
follows: 

“Since the responsibility for action and decision in this matter 
rests upon me, you will have to regard the determination I have 
already indicated as final, unless changing circumstances require a 
restudy of the whole question. It is, of course, unpleasant to find 
myself at variance with you in a matter of opinion of this sort, 
but the earnestness with which you have pressed your views is a 
comforting assurance of the zeal with which you will cooperate in 
carrying forward unitedly, wholeheartedly, and effectively the oper- 
ations determined upon, now that this particular phase of the 
question is finally disposed of.” 

The proudest boast of the Democratic Party is that the leader of 
our party and America’s spokesman in the war, Woodrow Wilson, 
tried and succeeded in removing the prosecution of the war from 
the blighting influence of partisan politics. I do not share that 
opinion only. It is shared by the whole of America. Only a great 
man like Woodrow Wilson would have selected a Republican to lead 
our Army. 

As to Woodrow Wilson’s conduct of that war, what does that 
distinguished soldier and warrior, Gen. Hugh Scott, say? 

“Secretary Baker had taken up the war portfolio as a pacifist 
some time before the war was declared, but he changed his mind 
after coming to the War Department, as he was great enough to 
announce in a public speech. When he did fall in with our plans 
and had the full support of the President, they were invincible, 
No President or Secretary in all our history ever waged as great a 
war and waged it so directly and so quickly to a successful issue 
as they did, and history cannot avoid awarding them this credit.” 

Let me therefore, in conclusion, warn Mr. Ludwig, a modern 
historian, who treats fiction as fact, who strains at the leash to 
make sensational headlines, that he should walk warily when he 
seeks to tear down the immortal figure of Woodrow Wilson. 

In his Life of Christ, Mr. Ludwig sought “to humanize” that 
noble figure by attempting to tear His divinity to shreds. Let 
him not in like manner attempt to take away from Woodrow Wil- 
son the tender glory of his great achievements for peace, for 
democracy, for America, and the world. 

I quote from records accessible to Mr. Ludwig if he had wished 
to write the facts of the so-called Roosevelt-Wilson controversy. 
In view of the overwhelming proof here adduced in these records 
showing how impartial a judgment Woodrow Wilson exercised in 
this matter, I now call upon Mr. Ludwig to rewrite his biography 
so as to bring into it “the deep harmony” of truth. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPH P. TUMULTY. 


Thirty-fifth Constitutional Convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
BEFORE THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
2 Sg UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, JANUARY 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an address delivered on the 31st 
ultimo by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrry] be- 
fore the Thirty-fifth Constitutional Convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 


eae 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Two years ago I had the pleasure of appearing before the thirty- 
fourth constitutional convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America here in Washington at a time fraught with danger for the 
bituminous coal industry. 

Just a few months previous President Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
signed the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935, and the Coal 
Commission had entered upon its duties. Speculation was wide- 
spread as to the constitutionality of that act, and in many quarters 
doubts were expressed as to whether the act could be administered 
practically. When I appeared before your convention I called atten- 
tion to the long battle which had been waged to secure a Federal 
law for the stabilization of that industry, and, in closing my state- 
ment, I said, “Should the Supreme Court declare the National 
Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935 unconstitutional, I 
promise you that so far as I am concerned the battle will continue. 
Should the Court knock out this act which contains such great 
humanitarian principles in behalf of labor, I pledge myself to a 
continuation of the efforts of your leaders, and I stand ready to 
sponsor further legislation which may accomplish the results which 
they and I so greatly desire. I am in this fight to a finish, and I 
will consider it ended only after you and I have obtained that which 
bos 5 and that to which the members of your organization are 
entitled.” 

We all know what subsequently occurred. While the Coal Com- 
mission was in the midst of establishing initial minimum prices, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in a case brought by the 
Carter Coal Co., declared the principal provisions of the law to be 
unconstitutional. You will recall that immediately following the 
decision a bill, modified to meet the Court’s requirements, was 
introduced and passed by the House of Representatives, but failed 
of passage in the Senate because the time available was insufficient 
for consideration. 

I did not forget my promise to you that I would not give up the 
fight for Federal regulation of the coal industry, and at the begin- 
ning of the session in 1937 I joined with Congressman Frep M. 
Vinson, ably assisted by Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY, of Kentucky, 
in introducing the bill which, on April 26 of last year, became the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937. 

Conditions have changed in the coal industry since 1935. The 
bitter competitive struggle for markets has finally brought the 
overwhelming majority of coal producers to a realization that Fed- 
eral regulation of the coal industry is necessary. Today, even 
among consumers of coal, those who are farsighted welcome price 
regulation by the Government as a means of stabilizing conditions 
under which they purchase their supplies of fuel. 

Of course, labor in the coal industry fully realizes that a con- 
tinuance of fair wage levels and the maintenance of proper work- 
ing conditions depends largely on the success of the present law. 
I know that you are following with interest and with sympathy the 
difficult task of bringing the coal industry under regulation. 

The Coal Commission has already fixed initial minimum prices 
and made marketing rules and regulations effective throughout the 
United States. Reports received by me show that these minimum 
prices are almost universally accepted with a great degree of satis- 
faction. Of course, will have to be made from time to 
time in the light of experience and of changing market conditions, 
but, in the main, it is my judgment that the initial prices estab- 
lished by the on reasonably meet the needs of the in- 
dustry. 

I have always believed that it is a fundamental duty of our 
Government, not only to protect capital and property, but also 
to protect labor in its efforts to secure proper working conditions 
and levels of wages which conform to American standards. 

I am therefore happy to see that, at the beginning of the year 
1938, we have, at least, in this great industry in which you repre- 
sent the workers, a stabilized relationship between capital and 
labor. It is not necessary for me to point out to you that the 
rights which you have gained in recent years and the relationships 
which have been established, and are now intended to be safe- 
guarded by the new Coal Act, must be jealously protected. It is 
vital to the miners of America that the Bituminous Coal Act of 
1937 and the Coal Commission created thereby be encouraged and 
supported. 

For many years the United Mine Workers of America, under the 
wise guidance of their leaders, have sought to establish relations 
which would bring peace and prosperity to producers and miners 
alike. No small part of the credit for the present law must go to 
the unceasing efforts and the unfailing support which your organ- 
ization offered to the cause of obtaining Federal regulation. 

I can only express the hope that these relations will continue in 
the future and that the bituminous-coal industry and the United 
Mine Workers of America, as the representatives of labor in that 
industry, will blaze a trail which other industries must follow in 
solving many of the industrial and social problems which vex our 
Nation today. 

I want to take this opportunity to congratulate the leadership 
and the membership of the United Mine Workers of America, not 
only for blazing the trail toward stability in their own industry 
but also for, at the same time, blazing other trails leading millions 
of the Nation’s wage earners out of the wilderness of industriel 
serfdom to the long-sought Canaan of economic and social justice. 


In the history of this era, not only in our national history but 
in world history as well, two names will stand out beyond all 
others—those of Franklin D. Roosevelt and John L. Lewis. 

No other two men in contemporary times have done so much for 
mankind. 

Lincoln liberated the slaves and gave them political citizenship, 
and for this his name will go down through the ages as the 
Great Emancipator. 

The task which men like Roosevelt and Lewis are engaged in is 
that of giving labor economic citizenship, a kind of citizenship it 
rg has before enjoyed in this or any other land, or at any other 

ie. 

Political citizenship, my friends, without economic citizenship 
is a fraud and a delusion. It is an empty title; a silk hat without 
the price of a meal in your purse. 

The right to vote is valueless unless it gives you as well the 
right to demand and receive for your work a fair share of the 
profits of industry. 

Snaar e e CEUTA the right to vote and you were 
made eve that represented everything you possi- 
bly could be entitled to. 7 

But you didn’t have the right—the legal right—to demand col- 
lectively from your employers a fair share of the profits that 
came from the sale of the products of their factories or mines. 

This great right has been won for labor because labor and the 
leaders of labor were farsighted enough to support an adminis- 
tration pledged to such economic and social reforms. 

John L. Lewis and his able lieutenants Phil Murray and Tom 
Kennedy, in their efforts to obtain for the United Mine Workers 
of America those prerogatives which were theirs under the Con- 
stitution, built the foundation upon which has been erected this 
great enterprise dedicated to the advancement of the human 


race. 

Not only is the United Mine Workers organization the founda- 
tion of this great enterprise, but its brilliant leadership and aid, 
as you well know, have been extended to the construction of every 
part of the great C. I. O. 

And for this I want to congratulate not only the leadership but 
the membership of your organization. 

An enterprise of this character demanded leaders with initiative, 
vision, courage, and organizing ability of the highest order. Your 
leaders have demonstrated to the world that they had all these 
qualities and many others, 

Your membership has sanctioned and ratified every step in this 
great trail-blazing undertaking. This means that you have com- 
plete confidence in your leadership. 

I know these leaders of yours, and I am here to tell you that you 
will never regret having placed in them that confidence. 

It is in trustworthy hands—hands that know how to clench and 
shake in defiance of those who, by brute force, seek to bar the 
trail that leads to economic and social justice; hands that can and 
are eager to extend the grasp of friendship and fellowship to every 
understanding employer; hands that are now pointing the way to 
millions; the way out of industrial serfdom. 

I wish you every success in this glorious undertaking and, speak- 
ing for myself and for the Democratic Party in the great industrial 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, I pledge my earnest cooperation. 

It is our task to and foster harmonious relations be- 
tween employer and employee and to establish conditions where- 
under both can prosper. I assure you that I will work just as hard 
in the future as I have in the past not only for prosperity for 
miners and operators alike but also for wage earners and employers 
everywhere in this land. 


Changing Sentiment Toward Repeal of Eighteenth 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


EDITORIALS FROM WELL-KNOWN PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on January 19 I in- 
serted in the Record a compilation showing the result of 
local option elections throughout the United States in 1937. 
I now present certain recent editorials from well-known 
publications, which may suggest some of the reasons for this 
changing sentiment, and I ask unanimous consent to have 
them printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
WHY THEY VOTE DRY 
[Editorial from the Christian Science Monitor, reprinted in the 
Washington Post, January 18, 1938] 

„With hardly an exception, the urban counties have voted wet 
and the rural ones dry.” So remarked the Associated Press in re- 
porting that the forty-sixth Kentucky county out of 120 had voted 
dry under the local option law—and this in the State leading the 
United States in the production of whisky. 

That is almost universally the trend in liquor elections in the 
United States; the country regions vote dry and the cities wet. 
There must be a reason for it, and there is; it is in the country 
and the small towns, where the people know each other, that the 
‘tragedy and hardship accompanying the use of intoxicants cannot 
be hidden. 

In the city a shining mass of high-powered steel becomes a mur- 
derous instrument of destruction in the hands of a drunken driver 
‘and mows down a child. In the next block, around the corner, on 
the other side of town, good citizens read the item, shake their 
heads sadly, and piously remark that something should be done 
about it. But in the country or the village a similar accident 
strikes home; it is the neighbor's little Sue, or friend's little 
Johnny, or Cousin Alice's little Tommy that is picked up from the 
roadway. 


IS OHTO GOING DRY? 
[Editorial from the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, January 13, 1938] 

In four out of five local option elections held in Ohio since the 
general election, November 2, the dry forces have been victorious. 
The count was 13 to 1 in favor of the drys in the local elections 

We wonder if the legal liquor cause isn't losing ground because 
of the lax enforcement policies of the Ohio Department of Liquor 
Control? 

The department's enforcement division has degenerated into a 
petty vote-getting machine. It is headed by Al Humphrey, a 
hard-boiled politician, who has publicly expressed the view that 
the inspectors under his directions must campaign for their self- 
preservation—meaning, of course, in order to hold their jobs. Any 
man who doesn’t attend to his political chores is, according to 
Al, a fool. 

It follows that the liquor inspectors’ campaign where they have 
the most influence—with the retail liquor dealers. And it also 
follows that an inspector who asks a retailer to vote his way on 
election day isn’t likely to go back and crack down very hard on 
a political supporter. 

The outlaw element in the liquor industry is most amenable to 
political suggestions, because there can be outlaws only with the 
sufferance of the State Liquor Department, while those who abide 
by the law need not fear it. And with the outlaw minority run- 
ning wild, unprotected communities may be resorting to local op- 
tion and voting out legal liquor because no other relief is open to 
them. 


LOOSE LIQUOR 
[Excerpts from editorlal from Collier’s, December 4, 1937] 


A revived Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is teaching 
Iowa children to chant these rhyming words: 


“Down with booze, down with booze, 
We want groceries, we want shoes.” 


Shrewd observers in the Middle West report a growing prejudice 
against some of the practices of the beer operators as well as of 
the liquor distributors. Iowa already is talking of a new prohi- 
bition movement. 

Conditions are even more disturbed in Pennsylvania. Alcohol 
provides now the single political issue most agitating to that 
State. 

Already 479 communities have voted themselves dry under the 
Pennsylvania local-option law. Next year, at the State-wide elec- 
tions, a large number of cities, boroughs, and townships will vote 
on the question of permitting the sale of liquor within their 
boundaries. 

The trend of recent local elections in Pennsylvania encourages 
those who would restore prohibition. Two out of three of the 
communities which have had local-option elections have voted 
dry. The dry majorities have been large, running up to four and 
five to one. 

The same people who voted so exuberantly against prohibition 4 
years ago are now expressing impatience with the products of 
repeal, 

The Pennsylvania disturbance ought to serve as a warning. The 
sales of liquor and spirits are conducted by the Pennsylvania State 
monopoly. Four hundred State-owned stores distribute liquor to 
the bottle trade. That the State stores are well run is generally 
conceded. 

Criticism is directed at the establishments which sell liquor by 
the drink. Hotels, restaurants, and clubs are licensed to dispense 
spirits for consumption on the premises. 
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Many of these so-called hotels are merely dens of sin. Some of 
the restaurants don’t bother about food. Barbecue stands scat- 
tered along the highways are also sources of scandal. Some con- 
duct obscene shows and provide gambling devices. They attract 
boys and girls of high-school ages, Naturally parents object. 

Some clubs are clubs in name only, Ex-bootleggers and speak- 
easy proprietors own them. 

In Pittsburgh there are musical clubs without music or musi- 
cians. There are yacht clubs without even rowboats. Their busi- 
ness is merely the sale of liquor. 

The abuses of such concerns generate the public irritation, which 
is the force behind the present dry movement. 

When prohibition was finally repealed, “wets” were so impressed 
with the size of the antiprohibition vote that they threw caution 
to the winds. The moderate plans which seemed desirable while 
the eighteenth amendment was still a part of the Constitution 
were eee forgotten. Time has proved the shortsightedness of 
this cy. 


The Grand Coulee Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ARTICLE BY DON T. MILLER IN THE OKANOGAN INDEPENDENT, 
JANUARY 25, 1938 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article from the Okanogan Independent, of Okanogan, Wash., 
of January 25, 1938, by Don T. Miller, with reference to the 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Okanogan Independent, Okanogan, Wash., January 
25, 1938] 
SPARKS FROM THE DAILY GRIND 
(By Don T. Miller) 

It all depends, I suppose, upon one's “fetchin’ up.” Jiggs grew 
up on corned beef and cabbage, and for 20 years or more he’s been 
trying to get his fill of it, despite his riches and Maggie's social 
ambitions. 

I grew up in the Big Bend, between Grand Coulee and its less- 
known but magnificent counterpart, Moses Coulee, and to me this 
entire eastern Washington is a place of beauty. 

So it irks when I read Arthur W. Baum's article, Coulee Colossus, 
in the Country Gentleman this month and find that he refers to 
the Grand Coulee floor as the “desolate, dusty floor of an ancient 
dry canyon” and “glints of sulphurous yellow and moss green oc- 
casionally streaked the grim walls, the only color in a vista that 
was as gray and lifeless as death itself.” 

And again he says, “Grand Coulee and the plains below it are 
ugly and lifeless.” And “It is not a beautiful land, nor the country 
surrounding it.” 

He's just as poor a reporter, when he attempts to evaluate the 
beauty of the country, as he is later on in the article, when he 
attempts to prove that there's really no need to build Coulee Dam, 
and anyway there isn't much land in the Columbia Basin worth 
irrigating. 

Baum has never seen that great gorge in its endless variety of 
changing moods. He's never seen it in spring with hundreds of 
little waterfalls cascading down its mighty face; he’s never been 
caught breathless by the sheer beauty of a vast expanse of the 
mesa land above it carpeted thick with purple pansies and deli- 
cately tinted rock roses. 

Nor has he seen it in midsummer, with heat waves dancing 
from its stern lava. It isn't dull gray then; it's purple and black 
and blue. And as the sun goes down the skies light up over the 
Coulee in colors that run riot and defy description. 

The writer who saw only ugliness in the Coulee country must 
not have taken time to learn of the gemlike lakes of the lower 
Coulee: Deep Lake, clear and cold, and, as its name implies, so deep 
it never freezes in winter; C. e Lake, a small, round sapphire 
of pure water in a setting of black basalt; Park Lake and Blue 
Lake, with their magnificent swimming beaches; Lake Lenore and 
Soap Lake, where wonders of healing are wrought by medicated 
waters. 

He didn’t drive through the Mansfield, St. Andrews, Hartline, 
Wilbur, and Davenport communities last summer to see vast fields 
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of tall, thick wheat, lusher than anything he could have found in 
that Midwest whose Mio pe ry he seems so well to reflect. Or 

of the Colville Reservation, a comparable 
country. 


The simple facts are that he came to Washington to “get some- 
thing on Coulee Dam,” and he was determined in advance to dis- 
like everything about the project and the country in which it is 
being built. 

As to his case against the project itself, it is so full of holes a 
herd of elephants could walk right through it. It isn't even 
factually correct as of this present minute, and certainly it does 
not project a vision into the immediate future. It is based at 
best on the logic that scoffed at Fulton and Ford and called the 
Wright brothers a pair of nuts, 

Arthur Baum won't have to live many more years to find him- 
self ashamed of ever having written this attack on the Northwest. 


Small-Business Men Score New Deal and Its 
Works; Ask Tax Relief and Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1938 


SUMMARY OF THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF SO-CALLED SMALL-BUSINESS MEN 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with a unani- 
mous-consent permission, I shall include in this extension 
of remarks a summary appearing in the New York Times 
of the resolutions adopted by the conference of so-called 
small-business men recently called to Washington by Presi- 

dent Roosevelt. 

These resolutions, it appears, were the result of the labors 
of some 10 committees appointed to consider different sub- 
jects. The report of one committee ended with the sug- 
gestion that— 


If American leaders, as represented by the Federal Government, 
would light some place and maintain a constant perch rather 
than flit about like a canary, American business would find 
encouragement. 


In general the resolutions adopted showed that “little busi- 
ness” was no different from “big business” where the rela- 
tions of Government and business were concerned. 

The following is a summary of the resolutions adopted, as 
set forth in the New York Times: 


DEMANDS MADE BY CONFERENCE 

Individually and collectively the resolutions called for the 
following: 

1. “Unwarranted and malicious attacks on business by adminis- 
tration representatives should be permanently stopped.” 

2. The undistributed-profits tax “should be repealed and the 
capital-gains tax substantially modified.” 

3. Pay-roll taxes for financing unemp 


p. y 

provided for collecting social-security taxes and the rate of unem- 
ployment-insurance tax ređuced in industries with stabilized 
working conditions. 

4. The income tax base should be broadened to include a larger 
number of taxpayers, “thus adding to Government revenue and 
inducing a greater feeling of responsibility in a greater number 
which they in turn will transmit to Members of Congress, which 
also will act as a curb on expenditures.” 

5. “All forms of Federal wage-hour regulations and tion” 
should be rejected and the Federal Government should “abandon 
all attempt to regulate or control the operations of private business 
or industry.” 

6. The Wagner Labor Relations Act should be immediately 
repealed “in order to save many from bankruptcy, failure, and 
state of immobility.” Also there should be a Senate investigation 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

FOR LESS SPENDING, EASIER CREDITS 

7. Federal expenditures should be curtailed because the present 
spending rate “is greater than the ability of the people to meet,” 
and necessitates a “rate of taxation which is now threatening the 
welfare of our country.” 
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8. Federal activities in furtherance of a revival of building oper- 
ations should be continued and a method devised for providing 
more ample credit facilities to small businesses in the event that 
commercial banks are unable or unwilling to provide them. But 
there should be a relaxation of Federal banking restrictions to 
permit the development of more ample credit facilities at private 
sources, 

PROFITS TAX IS DENOUNCED 


Particularly outspoken in its criticism of the administration 
was the report from the committee on taxation, which was not 
on the conference agenda but was formed yesterday when irate 
delegates took matters in their own hands. The report contained 
such typical statements as these: 

“The undistributed-profits tax on all business should be repealed, 
since it throttles business and violates the basic rule of eco- 
nomics that a surplus must be set aside during fat years for use 
during lean years. 

“We are opposed to Government competing with private enter- 
prise, as by so doing it becomes an unfair competitor tifies 
private initiative, and reduces a source of taxable income. Pri- 
vate business must be encouraged in order that it may be self- 
sustaining, profitable within reason and thus tax producing. 


Relationship Between Liquor and Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


STATEMENT BY THE ANTISALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in my address commem- 
orating the eighteenth anniversary of the eighteenth amend- 
ment I referred to certain figures contained in the recently 
published report of the Attorney General of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, relating to 
liquor and crime. I desire to supplement and extend those 
figures with others from the same source to show the rela- 
tion of liquor to crime. 


There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


FEDERAL LIQUOR LAW VIOLATIONS REACH ALL-TIME HIGH 
(Statement by the pi ie oe of America, Washington, 


“The number of commitments for violation of Federal liquor 
statutes has reached 5,390, an all-time high. Not even during 
prohibition were so large a number of persons sent to the Federal 
penitentiaries for infraction of the liquor laws,” says the Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons in the report of the Attorney General 
of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937. 

Commitments to all institutions receiving Federal prisoners from 
the courts (Federal institutions (except jails), State institutions, 

Federal jails, other jails, etc., and the National Training School 
for Boys, D. C.) have increased until they are three times as many 
as in 1927. Since repeal, over half of these commitments have 
8 for violation of the liquor laws, as shown by the following 
table: 


The problem of housing and treating women prisoners receiving 
long-term sentences has become acute. Federal institutions are 
crowded, and a similar degree of crowding seems to exist in many 
of the State institutions for women throughout the country. The 
percentage of women committed in recent years has increased about 
one-third over the number committed in 1927, while the percentage 
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of increase in commitments for violation of the Federal liquor laws 
Is even larger, as shown below: 


Males | Females | Percent 
lemales| 


Fiscal com- com- 
eee mitted | mitted 


RSRS = 
88888 


1937- — 


“One of the startling features of the crime problem is the alarm- 
ing number of juvenile delinquents and the appalling proportion 
of young men among the offenders that become inmates of Federal 
penal and correctional institutions,” said Attorney General Cum- 
mings in his report for the fiscal year 1937. 

About one-fourth of the commitments to Federal institutions 
except jails were of young persons under 25, while over 40 percent 
were under 30 years of age, as shown by the report on “Federal 
offenders, 1935-36," issued by the Department of Justice. While 
the figures for 1937 are not yet released, indications are that the 
ratio is about the same. The age of commitment and the percent- 
age at the various ages is given in the following table: 


— =- 

3 8 8 
gs 8 5 
me . À 
1 6.0 18. 2.412 23.7 
1982, 47 19. 2, 547| 24.3 
1933 4.3 20. 2, 168| 24.7 
1934. 4.8 21. 1.904 24. 5 
1935. 4.9 20. 2.707 25.1 
1936. 46 20. 2, 958| 25.6 


Federal commitments may be divided into two general classi- 
fications: 1. Commitments to Federal institutions (except jails). 
2. Commitments to State institutions, Federal jails, other jails, 
etc., and the National Training School for Boys, District of Colum- 
bia. The proportion of liquor-law violators among the persons 
committed to the Federal institutions (except jails) is shown in 
the following table: 
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The Department of Public Assistance of 
Pennsylvania 
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HON. JAMES L. QUINN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1938 


EXCERPTS FROM A SPEECH BY MRS. EMMA GUFFEY MILLER, 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE OF WO- 
MEN VOTERS ON JANUARY 21, 1938 


Mr. QUINN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include excerpts from a speech, The 
Department of Public Assistance of Pennsylvania, deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller before the Philadelphia 
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League of Women Voters on January 21, 1938. I regret that 
want of space prevents giving the complete text of Mrs. 
Miller’s speech, which I regard as the most comprehensive 
statement that has been given the public regarding the 
deplorable state of the administration of relief in Penn- 
sylvania. Fortunately steps have been taken to cure some 
of these ills. Mrs. Miller summarizes the background in a 
manner that gives us an illuminating picture of the Penn- 
sylvania situation, and I particularly invite your attention 
2 opening paragraphs of Mrs. Miller's speech, which 
follow: 


No one can have a clear picture of the present department of 
assistance in Harrisburg unless they have a knowledge of some 
of the history back of it. 

In the summer of 1934, I was approached for the first time by 
members of the Public Charities Association who wished me to 
endorse some welfare legislation which that organization was 
Sponsoring. I told them I was too much occupied with the 
gubernatorial to consider it at the time. After the 
election, I was visited or contacted in Washington several times 
by Miss Wolbert, Mr. Bedinger, Mr. Dunham, and others who 
of fellef. My ‘first e war, “Whst te chs eee eee 

4 y question was, is the p p 

of your bill?” And the reply was, “To take relief out of politics.” 
It was evident, therefore, that prior to that time relief must 
have been in politics. I told them I was in hearty accord with 
that purpose but after looking over the bill hastily said, “If 
this bill is kept as it is, it is loaded with political dynamite.” 
I was then asked to make suggestions as to how this could be 
avoided and after further study, suggested several changes, but 
I believe few of them were adopted. 

The bill was introduced at the next session of the legislature, 
but as I recall, was not reported by the committee or at any 
rate, did not pass. Soon after that the Goodrich committee was 
appointed to study the whole question of relief and a large sum 
of money was granted for that purpose. Despite all this study, 
there is now no public relief agency in Philadelphia which renders 
immediate aid in case of emergency distress. In addition to the 
money spent by the Goodrich committee, $13,125 for propaganda 
purposes was subscribed by the Public Charities Association, the 
Community Fund of Philadelphia, the Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties, a few private contributors, and $5,000 from the old unem- 
ployment relief fund. A great deal of publicity was spread 
throughout the State, leading the taxpayers to believe that this 
new bill would save money, though no figures were ever given 
to substantiate that statement. 

Much sentiment was expressed in regard to closing the poor 
houses, though, as far as could be discovered, not one member 
of the Goodrich committee, at the time it was studying this 
enormous problem of relief, ever visited a poor house. Mr. Earl 
Harrison, president, Public Charities Association, before a joint 
committee of the Senate and House on relief and assistance, stated 
that out of this fund, previously mentioned, a corps of paid 
propagandists were sent throughout the State to work up en- 
dorsement for the plan. To Mr. Jad Fiske, publicity agent, was 
paid $435 a month; to Mrs. Mary T. Denman, former Republican 
member of the legislature, $300 a month and expenses; to Mrs. 
Helen Glenn Tyson, of the Pittsburgh office, former Pinchot em- 
ployee, $300 a month; to Mrs. Alice Liveright, of the Philadel- 
phia office, former secretary of welfare under Pinchot, $300 a 
month. Other items included extra office rent and monthly pay to 
office force. Mr. Harrison also stated that some regular members 
of the staff of the Public Charities Association took part in this 
drive. Among them, Mr. Alvin R. Guyler, formerly with the Relief 
Administration under Mr. Eric Biddle. Mr. Guyler received $625 
a month. 

Thus the bill was ! 

After it became a law of the State I was just as anxious to see 
it succeed as any member of its propaganda committee. Further- 
more, it was passed by the legislature of my party and signed 
by a Governor whom I had worked ardently to elect. Therefore, 
as a politician, the last thing I would want to do would be to 
bring discredit on any department of the Earle administration. 


emergency relief, but I never saw 
him until he met with the State board of welfare, of which I am 
a member, while the Goodrich bill was still in committee. I never 
saw him again until I met him in the Governor's office the day 
I preferred charges against him as the head of the department of 
assistance. However, while Mr. de Schweinitz was in the old relief 
office and from the moment he became secretary of assistance, I 
had many complaints criticizing the manner and methods of his 
department. After he became secretary of assistance these com- 
plaints increased not only in volume but in intensity. 

Whenever I was in various parts of the State I would ask per- 
sons, irrespective of party, what they thought of the situation, 
and the reply was invariably “Mr. de Schweinitz may be an honest 
man, and he may have excellent theories, but his investigators are 
practically without exception unsuited for their jobs.” Finally the 
complaints became so insistent that I wrote Governor Earle, asking 
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if I might lay them before him. This was on October 9. I did 
this without consulting any member of the Democratic organiza- 
tions or any member of my family, who, by the way, were in 
Europe, and I did it only after long and mature thought. 

At that time the Governor was unable to see me, and it was not 
until November 9 that the Governor, Mr. de Schweinitz, and I 
were able to meet. 

It was then that I charged Mr. de Scheinitz's department with 
inefficiency, duplication, waste, extravagance, and favoritism. Mr. 
de Schweinitz did not satisfactorily answer these charges and 
some he did not touch upon at all in his reply, otherwise it would 
not have been necessary for the Governor to appoint a committee 
of investigation. 

Mr. de Schweinitz, in his categorical reply to all my charges, 
admitted that a $26,000,000 deficit was being incurred by his 
department but sought to minimize its effect by saying it included 
provision for 13,000 poor board cases to be taken over by the 
department, beginning January 1, 1938. The fact is, the $26,000,000 
deficit did not include the poor board cases but was based on the 
oe of Mr. de Schweinitz’s department last July and 

ugust. 

The poor board cases would increase the deficit by over $4,000,- 
000. I charged the administrative expenses of Mr. de Schweinitz’s 
department amounted to 9% percent of the amount of the grants, 
and to this Mr. de Schweinitz artfully replied that administration is 
only 9.23 percent of total expenditures. From Mr. de Schweinitz’s 
own figures, the administration cost is 9.96 percent. The largest 
single item in administration expenses is the pay of visitors and 
the cost of keeping individual case records, although there are no 
visitors attached to Mr. de Schweinitz's office and no individual 
case records kept there, nevertheless his office alone accounted for 
one-seventh of the total administration expenses, 

I charged that the department’s functions were to supervise, 
not administer, relief, and Mr. de Schweinitz made no specific 
denial of the charge but quoted the law which definitely limits 
the functions of the department to and then added 
that the department had assumed no powers except conferred 
upon it by law. This is on page 3 of his reply, but on page 25 
of the same book, Mr. de Schweinitz reports in connection with 
another charge that at a meeting of county executives on October 
21, they stated that “greater latitude in passing on individual 
cases was needed.” It was evident the boards were being super- 
vised contrary to the law. The authority of the department is to 
prescribe general standards and the local board under the law 
determines the amount of individual grants. Furthermore, in 
active practice the department has actually increased and de- 
creased the number of employees in counties despite the protests 
of county boards who alone are in position to know the counties’ 
needs. 

I charged the purpose of the act was to decentralize the ad- 
ministration and to refer important matters of policy to Mr. de 
Schweinitz's department. Mr. de Schweinſtz's answer to this was 
that only one county board had been appointed. The truth is 
there were local boards in every county of the State for the assist- 
ance law definitely conferred upon the existing boards all the 
powers and duties in the act until new boards were appointed. I 
charged that when it was proposed to reduce the case load dur- 
ing the harvest season by taking off able-bodied employable single 
men between 20 and 40 years of age, it was stated that it would 
take 21 days to prepare a memorandum to put this into effect. 
The W. P. A. put it into effect within 24 to 48 hours. Mr. de 
Schweinitz in his reply does not deny the charge, in fact, he com- 
pletely ignores it, but yet he admitted the matter was discussed 
in August, and he does submit a memorandum sent out to county 
offices on harvest labor which he says was prepared in 20 minutes, 
but the date of the memorandum is September 21, after the 
harvest season had passed. In his reply to this charge, Mr. de 
Schweinitz states it is unsound to arbitrarily discontinue assist- 
ance to any single or age group where employment opportunities 
may not exist and assistance denied to those in need. 

This statement is illuminating because it goes a long way to 
explain the $26,000,000 deficit. Nobody proposed to take able- 
bodied single men between 20 and 40 years of age off relief in 
localities where employment opportunities may not have existed. 
It was proposed to take them off relief where employment oppor- 
tunities did exist at that time. In fact, it was proposed to exempt 
single men in those towns where opportunities may not have ex- 
isted, but his department made no move to take anyone off relief 
even where jobs were known to be available. 

Before submitting my charges, I was under the impression that 
the department of assistance, like every other department of the 
State government, was operating under a budget in compliance 
with law. I knew that upon insistence of one of the deputy secre- 
taries a budget had been prepared and sent to the budget secre- 
tary, but what I did not know was that this budget had been in 
effect less than a week when Mr. de Schweinitz succeeded in having 
this deputy removed and the budget withdrawn. 

The department of assistance spends one-half of all the money 
raised by taxation in the State. Yet, despite continuous requests 
from the budget office and from the Governor's office as well, Mr. 
de Schweinitz fought all efforts to have him submit a budget 
until the Governor's special investigating committee was appointed 
and then a budget was hastily sent in on November 18. 

Is it any wonder I charged inefficiency leading to extravagance? 


BUDGET AND DEFICIT 


In Mr. de Schweinitz’s address before the League of Women 
Voters last month he stated there was no present actual deficit. 
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All that was shown was an indicated deficit. Yet on December 16, 
in the Governor's office, he acknowledged the deficit, saying it was 
unpredictable due to the recession in business. However, if the 
expenditures continued as in July before the recession was felt, 
there would be still a $26,000,000 deficit. Mr. de Schweinitz said 
it would be necessary to wait until the “poor board” reports. 
There is no reason to think that these cases will suddenly cease, 
and all this could have been estimated. 
. s s 0 . . . 
INVESTIGATIONS OF AUDITOR GENERAL AND TREASURER 


About the time I was considering charges against the depart- 
ment of assistance, both the auditor general and the state treas- 
urer had begun to make investigations of their own. The auditor 
general found that when he began to check up in several counties 
the relief load fell appreciably. In some counties as high as 10 
to 15 percent. 

The auditor general's investigation showed that 5 out of 100 
cases were either not eligible or receiving amounts in excess 
of their needs. Even among those five a check from Mr. de 
Schweinitz’s own department acknowledged three to every hundred 
were not eligible in accordance with the department’s rulings. 
However, with even three out of every hundred, it meant that 
$2,760,000 was being paid out to chiselers during the biennium. 

* s 


. . . * * 


According to the legisitive report as published by the joint 
senate and house committee, from 1932 to June 1, 1935, $319,- 
000,000 was expended for relief. Mr. de Schweinitz quotes a differ- 
ent figure. He not only takes the $319,000,000, over which he had 
no control, but he adds to it the $118,000,000 which he spent, 
making the total $437,000,000. That is how he arrived at the 
statement that what was lost was really only four-tenths of 1 
percent. What he should have said was that the $1,800,000, which 
was illegally spent since he came into the picture, was 1.8 percent. 
Do you call this proper figuring? 

COMMITTEE 


The committee appointed by the Governor to investigate the 
department of assistance was composed of Mr. Livingston from 
the public service commission; Mr. Margolis, deputy auditor gen- 
eral; and Mr. Sponsler, who has been in the budget office for years. 
I know one of these men to be a Democrat, one to be a Republican, 
the party affiliation of the other I do not know, but all three con- 
curred in the findings. All three are certified public accountants 
and men experienced in the handling of money affairs. Therefore, 
who were better able to investigate the situation of the depart- 
ment of relief which finally resolves itself into human needs 
depending on money. Further, this committee hired eight other 
firms of accountants and the firm which investigated the office in 
Harrisburg and gave it such a black mark is the same firm which 
was chosen by the Republican organization of Pittsburgh to count 
the votes in a recent poll. Certainly this committee could be 
called impartial. 

Their findings were summed up as follows: We find that the 
administration of the department is loose and uncontrolled; that 
there is a confused if not entirely unsound concept of its legal 
purpose; and that it is wasteful not only in what it does but 
principally in what it lets undone. 

* s e 2 * s 5 
POLITICS 


I made the charge, which was never denied by Mr. de Schweinitz, 
that sometime ago all the Democrats in his department were lined 
up and told by Mr. Landis that all politically sponsored persons 
must go to their sponsors and tell them to find other jobs for them. 
Now, these few Democrats had been in the department when Mr. 
de Schweinitz took charge; no one had found fault with their work, 
but because they were politically sponsored they were told they 
had to look elsewhere for work. I would like someone to explain 
to me what is the difference between politically sponsored and 
personally sponsored. A politician may want to pay a debt or do 
a favor for a constituent by having him appointed to a position 
but if he is a good politician he will want to select a very capable 
person because an incapable one brings only disgrace. A personally 
sponsored person in the department of assistance, as far as I can 
find out, was someone who had a “drag” among the social-service 
“clique” of the Pennsylvania School for Social Service or had a 
friend who was influential politically on the other side. Let me cite 
the following: 

A young girl, a graduate of the Pennsylvania School for Social 
Work, went to her Democratic Congressman and asked that she 
be given a letter of recommendation, which he gladly did. She was 
told when she presented her letter that there was absolutely no 
chance for her to be appointed to the position which she desired, 
as such positions were all filled and there would be no vacancies. 
Three weeks later she went into an adjoining county, got a recom- 
se pg from a leading Republican, and got the job she applied 

or $ 

An employee in a certain city relief office became suspicious of 
the relief recipients’ lists of names that were coming in, as relief 
was being approved for people whom he considered doubtful—a 
further check-up showing that these lists were being handed 
in ne the local Republican boss and apparently accepted without 
check-up. 

A Democratic woman went into one of the city relief offices to 
sell tickets for some banquet, as she thought there might be some 
Democrats there. She was told, and rightly so, that no political 
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favors should be asked from persons in that office, as the Governor 
had said, “No politics in relief.” A little later the employees of that 
office were told to buy tickets for some benefit, which they did. 
When they went to the benefit they found it was a Republican 
rally. This woman wrote to Mr. de Schweinitz protesting against 
this procedure. He replied he would have the matter looked into, 
but so far as she could find up to the date of his resignation nothing 
Was ever done in regard to it. 

The assistance department employs 5,396 persons. Less than 200 
of these jobs are held by Democrats. The others were all taken 
over from the old Pinchot relief set-up, and I ask you how many 
Democrats were in that? 

Politics? Politics? Politics? 

Of course, it is not political when 96 percent of employees are 
Republicans, but if one out of every 25 happens to be a Democrat, 
then that is putting relief into politics. It must be remembered 
there was no effort to establish a merit system under Governor 
Pinchot. This was done only under Governor Earle. May I also call 
to your attention this fact: No administrator of relief has ever been 
a Democrat. Under the Republicans, the door was wide open for 
politics, as these figures show, and no effort was made to close it, 
and no Democrat appointed to any important position to give it 
even a semblance of nonpartisanship. 

I have cited these many political cases because when Mr. de 
Schweinitz resigned he raged against the Governor the door 
to politics. My friends, it had never been closed to Republican poli- 
ticians. Please understand that I am not that because 
a person is a Republican he or she should not have a position in the 
department of assistance, but I am insisting if it is to be nonparti- 
san, then my party should be represented in a greater proportion 
than 1 to 25. After such an exhibition of favoritism and partisan- 
ship as was shown by the department under Mr. de Schweinitz, it is 
sheer poppycock for him to yell “politics” at either Governor Earle 
or myself. 

Now, just what is a politician? I have been described in the public 
press as the very essence of politics, and therefore I presume I must 
be a politician. I have been active in my party’s affairs ever since 
women were granted the right of suffrage, and I am proud of the 
fact that from a handful of voters in 1920 we have now become the 
majority party in Pennsylvania. The Greeks had a word for it. Poli- 
tics to them meant the city’s affairs. Our form of government goes 
beyond the cities. It is State and national, and I rejoice in the fact 


this, that it might be well when you desire special legislation that 
you work with us politicians and not against us, because I believe 
we have a closer view of all the people in the State than you have. 
My desire is the same as yours, to improve the educational, the liv- 
ing, and the economic conditions of every citizen of Pennsylvania in 
order that this great Commonwealth, founded by William Penn as a 
“holy experiment,” may finally obtain a rank worthy of emulation 
by every other State in the country. If that constitutes a poli- 
tician, I glory in the name, and I accept the challenge. 


Recommendations of Small-Business Men 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1938 


RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED BY ALFRED O. GAUNT AT THE 
CONFERENCE OF SMALL-BUSINESS MEN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following resolutions adopted by a group of small-business 
men from the northeastern section of the United States, 
presented by Alfred C. Gaunt, of the Merrimac Mills, 
Methuen, Mass.: 


Resolutions adopted at the conference of small-business men by 
a group of small-business men from the northeastern section 
of the United States (New England and upper New York State) 
1. We believe that fundamental conditions are sound and that 

business will prosper if relieved from the fear of further undue 

Government interference. Political management is not a substi- 

tute for individual initiative. 

2. We propose easier credit facilities of a reasonable and con- 
servative nature for small business, either through existing 
agencies or by some other suitable method. We urge the en- 
3 of the investment of private capital in new enter- 
p 
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3. We propose the repeal of the undistributed-profits tax. 

4. We urge that the proposed discriminatory tax on legitimate 
business corporations the stock of which is “closely held,” be 
abandoned. 

5. We favor any reasonable conservative plan to stimulate and 
revive the building industry. 

6. We propose that employer and employee alike be held re- 
sponsible for the faithful observance of mutual agreements. 


In presenting the resolutions Mr. Gaunt stated that— 


This administration is to be complimented on bringing about 
this conference. They may hear some things that are reiterations 
of what they already know, but if they had not honestly desired 
our viewpoint and whatever constructive criticism and suggestions 
we can offer, they would not have called us; and our duty, there- 
fore, is plain, 

There is a deeper significance to all this than is at first apparent. 
I echo the thought of many in saying that America is at a most 
vital fork of the road, and the road about to be taken will deter- 
mine for good or evil the future of this country and the well- 
being of ourselves and our children. I'm talking now about our 
fundamental national economy and business program. 

This country has reached the position of the richest nation in 
the world through the development of its abundant natural re- 
sources by an enterprising, vigorous citizenry on the basis of pri- 
vate initiative guarded by a strong and fair government, with 
business through most of our history primarily controlled by the 
free play of the law of supply and demand. 

Into this system, it is true, there have some evils, but 
we're not going to burn down the house to exterminate the rats; 
there are other ways of dealing with them. 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce Draper has said that over 90 
percent of the businessmen in this country are such as we classify 
ourselves, small-business men; and such are, or should be, the 
backbone of the economic life of the Nation. We may be indi- 
vidually Lilliputians or insects, as says one columnist, but taking 
the country as a whole, small business is our largest business. 

After receiving this invitation I interviewed no less than a dozen 
of my neighboring business friends as to what message I should 
take to W. n. And their replies were remarkable for their 
unity. With one voice they said, in substance, “Just tell Wash- 
ington to let us alone. We can pull out of this ourselves, and 
benefit not only ourselves but also the general welfare.” 

This very pointed statement expresses, as I sense it, the very 
definite feeling of businessmen everywhere, whether small or large, 
the time has not come to substitute political management for 
individual initiative and supervision. 

To attempt to direct from Washington minute matters in busi- 
nesses all over the country has all the evils of absentee ownership 
and operation, and many evils besides, the businessman doesn’t say, 
Don't let us down”; we say, “Let us up,” or “Stop piling on 
burdens and we will get up ourselves.” And we believe we can do 
so with motives and actions that are not antisocial but prosocial, 
and for the increased well-being of our workers and society as a 
whole, 

Other suggestions that have been made to me I summarize as 
follows: 

1. Smash the monopolies and holding companies, especially where 
they unwarrantedly keep up prices and concentrate control in a few 
hands. They contribute little to the country and retard progress 
and recovery. 

2. In relations between employers and workers let both alike 
be held responsible for the faithful observance of mutual 

ents. 

8. Study the chain-store menace to small, independent retailers. 

4. Repeal the surplus-profits tax on small business: Under it a 
recession every year in the fall is indicated, due to the liquidation 
of inventories which every intelligent businessman must put into 
effect if he has made a profit. Instead of leaving the profits in 
the business to build it up he must, under this tax, contract his 
activities, pull out and pay out the profit, or be subject to surplus 
tax 


These moves are legitimate functions of government. Govern- 


‘ment, in my opinion, should stand as a referee. We don’t want 


the referee as a player in the game, but we do want him on the 
sidelines to see that abuses do not creep in, and that the game 
is played fairly. 

To help the small-business man, little has been done. There 
has been much legislation designed to help the prosperity of the 
farmer, and for the laboring man many laws have been passed on 
wages and hours and social security, but what, other than extra 
burdens of supervision and taxation and restrictions, have been 
passed out to the businessman? As, of course, Government must 
have some finger in the business pie, there are certain constructive 
things that it might do for the smaller enterprises, which would 
also help some larger enterprises, and none of which are against 
the general welfare: 

1. Make available to small-business men loans at low interest on 
safe loans. Where banks are timid, let the Government provide an 
insurance of 80 percent of their loan, as they do on home loans. 

2. Delay, avoid, or suspend reciprocity treaties with countries 
having a wage scale lower than ours on the article on which it is 
proposed to lower the tariff. They are a deadly threat just this 

against confidence, for instance, in textiles and to wool 
growers in the proposed lowering of duties to admit British and 
Japanese goods. To see foreign industries running night and day 
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to supply our market while our factories and help are idle is 
disaster pure and simple. 

3. Let the Government's attitude be that of encouraging produc- 
tion, not discouraging production. 

The next recommendation I regard as the most important of all, 
and I am glad to find myself in agreement with the administration 
on this, even though I know that many sincere and able business- 
men, large and small, disagree. It is: 

4. A very definite action that would be very effective. Let a 
forceful dramatic request be made by the President to all pro- 
ducers to announce an immediate flat reduction of prices, good for 
the next 60 days. This should apply especially to industries which 
are not subject to full and free competition, as pointed out by 
Assistant Attorney General Jackson. 

The most ul stimulation to sales, and the most im- 
mediate, is a reduction in prices. Lower prices have an appeal 
to everyone. If the biggest producers in this country, the auto- 
mobile industry, the steel industry, the clothing industry, the 
building trades, and supply houses, can be induced to do this 
immediately, the smaller ones will follow, and the rush to buy 
will start humming the wheels of industry. Letting of contracts 
for building will jump. The working man, again with a full-time 
envelope, will resume his purchasing of autos and food and cloth- 
ing and appliances that he very much now wants, but cannot 
afford. 


This should be done without any reduction in wage rates, 
which may seem like a momentary hardship for the manu- 
facturer or producer, but his loss is in part, at least, only ap- 
parent, because to offset his loss will be the savings resulting from 
the decrease in overhead that comes from increased production, 

The whole vicious spiral of unemployment and low purchas- 
ing habe will be broken, and become, in fact, a benign ascend- 
ing spiral. 

The initial impetus, with its restoration of confidence, should 
carry through to a prolonged revival because fundamentals, ma- 
terially speaking, are sound. We hold more than half the world’s 
gold, and two-thirds of civilization’s banking resources. With 
our per capita production of motor cars, oil, wheat, cotton, copper, 
iron, lead, coal, and from six to ten times the per capita output 
of any other country, we have the greatest resources of any 
nation of the world—resources of the mine, of the forest, of the 
field, and most of all, of intelligent, skillful labor. 

This gathering is probably as fine a cross-section of the democ- 
racy of business as could be assembled which has so great a stake 
in the prosperity of America, And I think we all feel that there 
is more involved here than appears on the surface, In many 
nations the principles of democracy have been scuttled, and in this 
country we have considerable “boring from within.” History tells 
us that the greatest advances of invention, of science, of material 
and spiritual progress spring not from fascism, not from com- 
munism, but from a people enjoying, as does America, free speech, 
free press, and, most important of all, free initiative. We are all of 
us here today in a spirit of loyalty to American methods and 
cooperation with our Government and its officials to make the 
America of this very day a happier place for every American and 
to pass along to our children the rich heritage of free speech, free 
press, and, most important of all, free initiative. 


The plight of the men who maintain small business is 
a desperate one. More than half of the business of the 
country is carried on by small business concerns. Big busi- 
ness cannot get along without them, and translated into jobs, 
if they do not prosper it means that thousands of women 
and men workers walk the streets. I earnestly hope the 
administration will heed their plea for help and put thou- 
sands of the unemployed back to work again. 


Suggestions from Watertown, N. Y., as to How 
Small Business Can be Helped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1938 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF DELEGATE ETHELWYN S. HERRICK 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the businessmen of Water- 
town, N. Y., in my district were represented at the recent 
gathering in the Department of Commerce by Mrs. Ethelwyn 
S. Herrick of that city. 

She brought with her the recommendations of various 
businessmen and manufacturers as to how small business 
could be helped. These recommendations were submitted 
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to this turbulent gathering, and I thought the Members of 
the House would be interested in getting this cross section 
of opinion of the people of northern New York. 

I note that in this list of suggestions, Mrs. Herrick makes 
this most admirable one, that “unselfishness and cooperation 
by everybody in America is particularly desired by Water- 
town’s 37,000 inhabitants.” ; 

This gathering was participated in by many splendid 
people from the interior of America, and they feel greatly 
aggrieved over the disorder which attended the meeting. 

The recommendations are as follows: 


SUGGESTIONS MADE BY BUSINESSMEN OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

1. Repeal of undistributed-profits tax. 

2. Modification of capital-gains tax. 

Mr. Harold Conde, W. W. Conde, hardware; Mr. Winfield Fox, 
ae Petroleum; Mr. Theodore Knowlton, Knowlton Bros. Paper 


8. The obtaining of long-time credit secured by capital assets 
at a low rate of interest for (1) expansion, (2) improvement of 
plants, (3) credit obtainable through local banks. 

Mr. Harold Conde, W. W. Conde, hardware; Mr. Frank Herri 
A. H. Herrick & Sons, flour miller. i 

4. More definite policy by administration. 

Mr. Theodore Knowlton, Knowlton Bros. Paper Co.: Mr. Charles 
Valentine, Bagley & Sewall (paper-mill machinery). 

5. Less Government in business, 

Mr, Theodore Knowlton, Knowlton Bros. Paper Co.; Mr. Joseph 
Ellis, Globe Store (retail). 

6. Elimination of unnecessary relief. 

Mr. Theodore Knowlton, Knowlton Bros. Paper Co. 

7. Restoration of confidence in both business and Government. 

Mr. Charles Valentine, Bagley & Sewall; Mr. Theodore Knowlton, 
Knowlton Bros. Paper Co. 

8. Unselfishness and cooperation by everybody. 

Desired by Watertown’s 37,000 inhabitants. 

9. Stopping of reform measures. 

Mr. Charles Valentine, Bagley & Sewall; Mr. Joseph Ellis, Retail 
“Globe Store.” 

10. Encouragement given to honest business, 
11. Increase of freight rates. 
5 of bill before Interstate Commerce Commission, ex parte 


Killing 70-car bill now before Senate, S. 69. 

Mr. L. K. Silcox, New York Air Brake. 

12. Reduction of prices. Within 90 days, if prosperity has not 
returned. 

Mr. Harold Conde, W. W. Conde Hardware. 


Respectfully submitted. 
ETHELWYN S. HERRICK. 
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Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE BARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1938 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, how many tax returns does 
a small or medium-sized business have to file? In view of 
the current discussion about the problems of small business, 
I took occasion to gather the figures from a business with 
which I happen to be familiar. This is a semiprofessional 
enterprise which has its main office in New York, and small 
branch offices in five other States. 

The schedule of tax returns filed by this company is as 
follows: 


Total Federal tax returns eee 
Total State tax returns: 

Now LOCK e Ä ͤw̃Ä——8 ̃7—²— SSE Sele SURI TS a RT oy 31 
A — !!!!!! — 14 
Ane x 3 
unt EE S E TE RIO, E ENA ES Yh l | 
PENDET VANAN as ———2—Z—ZTZ—ATAT—T—ATAAA masa 8 
CSR A e a a ar LA. a an a tape E e E. eae 5 

— 71 

Total ‘city rein E A FA 5 

Grand to.. e a eT 


Mr. Speaker, certain of our citizens have much reason to 
be grateful to the New Deal; they are the tax accountants 
and tax consultants. These indeed are leading the more 
abundant life. 
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Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1938 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
the House Committee on Pensions has favorably reported 
H. R. 9285, which would grant pensions to the relatives of 
deceased World War veterans who did not have service- 
connected disabilities, it is my intention to again petition 
the Committee on Rules to bring before the House House 
Joint Resolution 442, which I introduced last year. 

This resolution would create a joint congressional com- 
mittee for the purpose of formulating a permanent and 
equitable policy of veterans’ benefits, and which would pro- 
pose, if necessary, the revision of existing laws pertaining 
to benefits to World War veterans of the United States. 

A year ago when general pension legislation was proposed 
for veterans of the Spanish-American War, I called atten- 
tion to the fact that similar legislation for World War vet- 
erans would soon follow in its wake, and that such legisla- 
tion would seriously threaten the financial stability of our 
Government. The threat of that calamity has been empha- 
sized by committee action on H. R. 9285. 

I am anxious that every veteran of this country may re- 
ceive the greatest possible benefits from this country, but 
I am fearful that public opinion will rise up and demand 
another economy act if Congress continues to pass piece- 
meal veteran legislation without any consideration for its 
aggregate or ultimate cost. 

I emphatically do not desire to see another economy act in 
force, but as a friend of the veterans as well as of sound 
Government financing, I feel obligated to call attention to 
these facts. The Director of the Budget, the Administrator 
of the Veterans’ Administration, and the President of the 
United States all are in sympathy with my point of view on 
this subject. 

Since H. R. 9285 was favorably reported, many Members 
of Congress who did not recognize the situation a year ago 
have called me to indicate that House Joint Resolution 442 
now has their active support. 


Testimonial Dinner to Senator Duffy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, OF KENTUCKY, AT 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO HON. F. RYAN DUFFY, OF WIS- 
CONSIN, AT FON DU LAC, WIS., FEBRUARY 5, 1938; ALSO A 
LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO LEO T. CROWLEY 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, on last Saturday night at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., a wonderful testimonial dinner was given 
to the junior Senator from that State [Mr. Durry] by his 
friends. On that auspicious occasion the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] delivered a very able address. 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the speech made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and, immediately following it, the letter addressed by 
the President of the United States to Mr. Leo T. Crowley 
concerning Senator Durry. 
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There being no objection, the speech and letter were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, OF KENTUCKY 

Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, I deem it a great honor 
to have been invited to Fond du Lac to assist in doing honor to 
your outstanding citizen, F. Ryan Durrr. Not only am I de- 
lighted to do this because of my great respect and admiration for 
him as a United States Senator but I find equal pleasure in doing 
it because of my admiration for him as a man and as a friend. 

In public life there are few rewards md the consciousness of 
having performed one’s duty to the fullest extent of his ability and 
opportunity. The financial rewards of public life are insignificant; 
and it would be difficult, indeed, to induce men of great ability to 
embark upon a public career if financial remuneration alone were 
the first consideration. 

Whether we are in public or private life, there is a compelling 
duty that every man owes to his State and to his country. The 
obligation of good citizenship rests as heavily upon the private 
citizen as upon the public servant. 

Whether measured by private or public morality, by private or 
public responsibility, by private or public spirit and accomplish- 
ment, RYAN Durry measures up to the highest standards of citi- 
zenship and of public service; and it affords me infinite pleasure to 
be here among you, who are his neighbors in the city of his resi- 
dence, to raise my voice for a few moments in testimony of his 
high character and his high standing and his high achievement. 
It is not my function to give you a biographical sketch of my 
friend, Senator Durry. You know his life even more intimately 
than I know it, although I have learned a lot about it during the 
past 6 years. There is no man in the Senate who is more highly 
regarded because of his sincerity, his courage, his industry, his 
level-headedness, his devotion to duty, and to the principles of 
sound progressivism. It was not my pleasure to know your dis- 
tinguished citizen until about 1932. I saw him, I think, for the 
first time at the Chicago convention, which nominated Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for President of the United States, 

Senator Durry had been one of the pioneers in the campaign 
to nominate Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidency. He began in 1931, 
more than a year prior to the national convention, to advocate the 
great Governor of New York for the highest office in the gift of the 
people. He assisted in his nommation at Chicago, where he was 
chairman of the Wisconsin delegation, and where he was of in- 
— assistance to the Roosevelt leaders in that historic cam- 
paign. 

He was a delegate at large to this convention, and he received 
the highest vote given to any man present in this capacity. He 
became a candidate for the United States Senate, being the nomi- 
nee of the Democratic Party, and was elected by a majority of 
222,000 over his Republican opponent; and on the 4th of March 
1933, he assumed his position as a Senator from Wisconsin in the 
Senate of the United States. Whether it has been as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations dealing with the delicate 
relations between our Nation and the nations of the world; 
whether as a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
charged with the expenditure of nearly $7,000,000,000 per annum 
of the people’s money; whether as a member of the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals, with the great arteries of trade 
affecting the commerce of the Nation; whether as a member of the 
Committee on Patents, dealing with the inventive genius of the 
American people; or whether as a member of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, dealing with the right of suffrage and 
the protection of the ballot in the interest of honest govern- 
ment, Senator Durry has devoted himself to his duties with a 
single mindedness, a vision, and a determination of which the 
people of Wisconsin have a right to be proud. 

He has been a loyal supporter of the administration of President 
Roosevelt, and he stands extremely high in the opinion of the 
President. At the same time when his convictions caused him to 
entertain a differing opinion, he has had the courage to express 
eo by voice and vote as his conscience has dictated that he 

ould do. 


said yes to his own views on every possible question that might 
arise, and I recall that on three occasions Senator Durry along 
with many of his colleagues voted to 
in the matter of veterans’ legislation and once on the subject of 
farm legislation. 

But on the great fundamental progressive program which has 
been in progress since the 4th of March, 1933, the administration 
has had no more valuable or intelligent a supporter than has been 
Senator Durry. Because of his knowledge of law and parliamen- 
tary proceedings and the rules of the Senate, he is often called 
upon by the Vice President to preside over the Senate deliberations, 

While every Senator in a sense represents the whole country, 
because his vote affects the whole country, nevertheless every 
Senator, in a very intimate way, seeks to represent the sentiment of 
his own State. By his fight in behalf of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Treaty and his constant attention to the interests of the dairy 
farmers, Senator Durry has evinced a knowledge of and interest 
in the welfare of Wisconsin and her people. 

Taking a broad view of a subject intimately connected with the 
literature, with the daily periodicals, and permanent literature of 
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the Nation, Senator Durry, almost unaided, secured the adoption 
of the Duffy copyright bill after holding control of the Senate 
fioor for 7 days. More recently he was chosen by the Vice Presi- 
dent as one of the three United States Senators on the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, and he made the journey to 
France in the performance of his duty as a member of this Com- 
mission. This appointment was due very largely to his active and 
enthusiastic interest in all matters affecting the veterans of our 
Nation. 

Until the tragic and sudden death of our late leader, Joseph T. 
Robinson, Senator Durry was one of his trusted advisors and lieu- 
tenants, and since it has been my fortune to act in the capacity 
of majority leader of the Senate as Senator Robinson’s successor, 
I have found my friend and your Senator a source of constant 
counsel and wise advice in dealing with important matters of 
legislation on the floor of the Senate. He has been of outstanding 
value and service to you in the past 6 years. His experience and 
his knowledge will be infinitely more valuable in the future, be- 
cause of wider experience and greater understanding. For these 
and many other reasons which I might assign, I have felt not only 
a great pleasure but a duty to journey here to his own city and 
his own State to speak these words with reference to his service. 

In dealing with questions that confront the people today, we 
might well cast our minds back over the last quarter of a cen- 
tury to view the background of American history which has led 
us to these eventful days in which we live. 

It would be difficult to set off to itself any 25-year period 
within the past century or two which has been fraught with 
greater consequences to America or to the world, than the quarter 
century which began with the year 1913. 

During the previous year a great political upheaval took place in 
the United States which resulted in the election of Woodrow Wilson 
to the Presidency of the Republic. 

Following that election and the subsequent inauguration the 
National Government took a modest, but significant stride, in the 
development of broader national policies with relation to the 
Pepa affairs which constitute the daily life of the American 
people. 

The questions involved in the phrase “economic freedom,” were 
beginning to rise above the horizon of political and economic 
thought. Powers of Government, long dormant because of lack of 
need for their exercise, began to be called forth under the New 
Freedom of Woodrow Wilson, as they had been called forth pre- 
viously under the Square Deal of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Laws enacted and policies adopted in 1887, in 1907, and during 
the intervening years, adequate perhaps for the days which brought 
them forth, Were found insufficient in extent or in power to deal 
with the newer problems which came at the turn of the century. 

In an effort to keep the Government of the United States abreast 
of the requirements of a modern State, new laws dealing with 
business were enacted; new regulations touching the great trans- 
portation systems were essential; new agencies had to be set up, 
like the Federal Trade Commission, to which men and organiza- 
tions of every kind and size might resort for a redress of their 
grievances and in order that the channels of commerce might be 
kept constantly unchoked by the debris of lawless competition 
and reprisals; and a new banking organization, thought then to 
be revolutionary but regarded now as the bulwark of financial 
solidarity, the Federal Reserve System, sprang from the brains of 
men who had for years quietly mastered the science of money and 
of credit. 

In the midst of these domestic activities, in the midst of the 
exercise of the national will to readjust somewhat the outworn 
machinery of politics and economics, came the most gigantic mili- 

conflict of the ages, the World War of 1914 to 1918. 

I cannot here detail the sordid story of international duplicity 
and diplomatic subterfuge which precipitated that diabolical dis- 
aster upon the teeming millions of the people of the world. We 
are too close to the memories of those awful days to assess accu- 
rately their effect upon our civilization. But we know that the 
unprecedented human and material losses involved in that struggle 
left the world so enfeebled and exhausted that men and women 
everywhere predicted the early end of all war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

Treaties were signed and ratified. Armaments were reduced, 
toasts were drunk to the goddess of peace, and millions in every 
land lifted their eyes and bended forms and stood erect to gaze 
upon again the sun of their newer hopes. 

We saw thrones topple; crowns cast away; czars, emperors, and 
kings murdered or exiled; autocracy discredited and destroyed; and 
in their places we saw, or thought we saw, the rise of world-wide 
democracy through the processes of education and understanding. 
But in spite of our beliefs, our hopes, our determinations, our 
felicitations; in spite of all the noise and fury which have been 

out from the lips of men who spoke with real or pretended 
sincerity and conviction in behalf and in the name of democracy, 
we ana that quality challenged today in nearly every part of the 
world. 

What is this present challenge to democracy? Whence does it 
come, whither will it lead us, and what have we in our hearts to 
do about it? 

We have been so accustomed to democracy in America that we 
have not always been aware of the denial of it to millions of the 
world's population; and we have not always been aware of the 
presence of groups even in our own country who would, if they 
dared and had the power, deny it to our own people. 
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I am not speaking here merely of the right to cast a vote, to 
pursue or occupy public office, or to feel that you are represented 
in some legislative assembly. I am not speaking merely of the 
superficial evidences of political or religious freedom from an 
institutional standpoint. 

These are important. They are essential, and we cannot yield to 
any clamor that would weaken or destroy them. 

But the sort of democracy of which I am thinking is broader 
and deeper and more fundamental. It transcends political creeds 
and forms of worship. It is a recognition of the indisputable 
kinship of mankind, the inseparable connection which binds us 
this day to the past and to the future. 

It is not a thing necessarily which is to be observed as a matter 
of compulsion. It is not something forced upon us by an edict 
or a law. It is the acknowledgment of the fact that among all 
races and in all parts of the world men and women are entitled 
to the enjoyment of equal rights and equal opportunities in 
seeking what Thomas Jefferson called “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

One of the great challenges to democracy today is to be found 
in the cult of absolutism. The world is bene fed upon the 
propaganda of absolutism. 

We are told that the people are too slow, even when competent, 
in the exercise of the right of government. We are told that the 
processes of popular government and popular representation are 
cumbersome. We are told that the people at large and as a whole 
do not know what they want or ought to have; or that if they do, 
they cannot attain it with that speed and certainty which autoc- 
racy proposes to guarantee. 

We are told that even under forms of government which still 
recognize the right of majorities there is no moral or political 
obligation to recognize the rights of minorities or even allow them 
to exist or speak for themselves. 

The world is witnessing today an organized effort to discredit 
the democratic theory and armies are marching over the dead 
bodies of helpless and innocent men and women who have dared 
to hold to their property, their ideals, and their institutions. 

Can we in America escape the influence of these forces? Can 
we be indifferent to the growth of the autocratic theory and 
program? 

Can we wrap ourselves smugly in the habiliments of self-suffi- 
ciency and self-satisfaction and take no account of the conflagra- 
tion which may scorch or consume the things to which we Have 
clung during our whole history? 

For two years and a half we deluded ourselves into the belief 
that we could not by any circumstances be drawn into the Great 
War, to which I have already referred. 

Whatever we may now think concerning the events of two 
decades ago, however much we may assume that the sand which 
hides our heads conceals the rest of our anatomy, we live in a 
world which has been constantly drawn closer together by the 
genius of man, and we cannot feign to be ignorant of the fact that 
whatever disturbs the peace and happiness of any part of the 
world disturbs the whole world. 

Whatever undermines the rights of the people among any con- 
certed groups of nations, undermines those rights directly or in- 
directly in all parts of the world. 

Whatever lowers the standards of democracy and national con- 
fidence anywhere lowers them everywhere. 

If the inalienable right to enjoy a place in the political, edu- 
cational, moral, or economic set-up in any nation can be suc- 
cessfully denied to a large proportion of the people by dictatorial 
processes, can we claim immunity in American merely because of 
distance or tradition? 

Can we hope to preserve political and religious equality in Amer- 
ica, if elsewhere in the world one-half of her struggling peoples are 
denied these blessings unless we guard our own country against 
the growth of conditions which may have contributed to these 
losses elsewhere? 

The rise of autocracy in the world, and its spread, was not a thing 
for which the peoples affected had yearned. They may not have 
been altogether to blame for it. 

It may have been, and doubtless was, fostered by the inefficiency, 
the indifference, the inadequacy of existing forms of government. 

The failure or inability or unwillingness of previous governments 
to recognize the needs of the people, or to deal with or attempt to 
guide them in their solution, made it easy for some imaginary 
“man on horseback” to attain power by promising the people some- 
thing different from what they had. 

It was easy for hunger and distress and hopelesness to be trans- 
lated into enthusiasm for something, for anything, that held out 
the promise of a change. 

The problems which we face in America are not altogether dif- 
ferent from some of those which have faced other nations, and 
face them today. And, if I may say so here without tra ng 
the limitations of propriety, one of the great tasks that has faced 
the American Government in recent years has been to bring the 
Government and the people into such a state of understanding 
and mutual help and respect as to make our soil unfertile for 
the propagation of the autocratic pretenses and consequences which 
have afflicted millions of people in other parts of the world. 

That we have succeeded at least in part, no observant or unprej- 
udiced man can deny. 

But in order to do it we have been compelled to project the Gov- 
ernment into fields never before occupied, from some of which at 
least we trust it may be possible to soon withdraw. But those 
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who complain most bitterly because the Government has entered 
those fields, have sometimes been those who did the least to make 
it unnecessary for government to enter them. 

We have heard much and still hear a lot from timid souls about 
the fear of dictatorship in America. The responsible heads of our 
Government are charged with a desire for personal or political 
aggrandizement and for the inauguration of a dictatorship in 
these United States. There is not a dictatorship anywhere in the 
world that did not come about because of inefficiency and inade- 
quacy, the indifference or the corruption of the government which 
it superseded. What we have been and are trying to do in 
America is to make our Government intelligently responsible to 
the needs and the will of the American people. So long as we are 
able, measurably, to make our Government the for the 
guidance and assistance of the American people in the solution of 
their difficult and complex problems, we shall be in no danger of 
even the semblance of a dictatorship in this Nation. 

The test of democracy is not merely political. It is moral. It 
is religious. It is intellectual. It is economic. 

We have boasted of our inventions. We have acclaimed the 
man who could invent something that would enable one man to 
do the work of a thousand men, taking no account of the fate 
of those who were displaced. Hence, aside from depressions and 
recessions, we face a problem of permanent unemployment which 
can be solved only by so adjusting our industrial and economic 
system as to distribute fairly among all those able to work the 
labor essential for maintaining our high standards of life. 

Therefore, whatever may be said of our political or educational 
democracy, economic democracy cannot be said to exist in truth 
where three-fourths of the people may work all the time and the 
other one-fourth never work at all. 

We have for half a century sought to bring about 


t 
and sincere efforts of su administrations, our success in 
attaining the desired objective falls short of the phenomenal. 

Economic autocracy, industrial autocracy, financial autocracy 
are almost if not quite as baneful as political autocracy; and the 
genuine brand of political democracy cannot exist where these 
barnacular growths are permitted to exist. 

‘Therefore, a way must be found to promote a greater democracy 
in business, industry, and economics as well as in politics. 

We have boasted for a century and a half that we believed in 
religious freedom, and the freedom of the mind. One of the 
three things for which Jefferson wished to be remembered by 
posterity was his authorship of the Virginia Statute for Religious 
Liberty. Another was his establishment of the University of 
Virginia. Freedom of intellect and of conscience have been a 
part of the fundamental traditions of this Republic. 

Therefore the guaranty of these things and their observance are 
to be preserved at all hazards. 

Preservation by statute is not sufficient. Appropriations to 
maintain educational institutions are not alone sufficient. The 
existence of these rights and their preservation and extension in 
the tolerant attitude of all creeds and all races toward one another 
is indispensable to the maintenance of effective democracy. They 
are indispensable in the maintenance of that national solidarity 
without which we cannot solve our problems at home or in our 
dealing with the other nations of the world. 

Standing as we do in the midst of industrial dissension and 
political ferment, listening to the confusion of tongues as they 
prattle of causes and of remedies, viewing the existence of stagger- 
ing debts both public and private that seem impossible of payment, 
and depressed as we might be by the calamitous lamentations and 
prophesies of the utter collapse of all society, I have been and we 
might all be cheered by a quotation from a great English scholar 
and statesman of another age. 

“History,” said he, “is full of the natural progress of society. We 
see in almost every part of the annals of mankind how the industry 
of individual struggling up against wars, taxes, famines, confla- 
grations, mischievous prohibitions, and more mischievous protec- 
tions, creates faster than governments can squander and repairs 
whatever invaders can destroy. 

“The present moment is one of great distress. But how small will 
that distress appear when we think over the history of the last 40 
years—a war compared with which all other wars sink into in- 
significance; taxation such as the most heavily taxed people of 
former times could not have conceived; a debt larger than all the 
debts that ever existed in the world added together. 

“Yet is this country poorer than in 1790? 

“If we were to prophesy that in the year 1930 a population of 
50 millions, better fed, clad, and lodged than the English of our 
times, will cover these islands; that machines constructed on prin- 
ciples yet undiscovered will be in every house; that our debt, vast 
as it seems to us, will appear to our grandchildren a trifling en- 
cumbrance, which might easily be paid off within a year or two— 
many people would think us insane. 

“We prophesy nothing; but this we say: If any person had told 
the Parliament which met in perplexity and terror after the crash 
of 1720, that in 1830 the wealth of England would surpass all 
their wildest dreams, that the annual revenue would equal the 
principal of that debt which they considered an intolerable bur- 
den—that the post office would bring more into the exchequer 
than the excise and customs had brought in together under 
Charles II; that stage coaches would run from London to York 
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in 24 hours; that men would sail without wind and would be 
beginning to ride without horses—our ancestors would have given 
as much credit to the prediction as they gave to Gulliver's Travels. 
Yet the prediction would have been true.” 

This is a quotation from a speech delivered by Lord Macaulay 
108 years ago—1830. 

It is good for the soul, in a season when the soul is torn by 
doubts and fears, to restudy the conditions which brought forth 
that assessment and that prediction; and as we restudy it in the 
light of a man’s state of advancement and happiness when it was 
made, may we not exclaim; “Oh, ye of little faith!” 

The engrossing problems of the past quarter century have called 
for leadership of a high order. The problems of this day call for 
leadership of even a higher order. 

But they require more than mere political leadership, important 
and vital as this may be. They call for industrial leadership, for 
intellectual leadership, for moral and spiritual leadership that will 
lift us out of the sordid considerations of the moment and lift 
our very souls into the clear perspective of imperative duty and 
mutual obligation. 

Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln were unwilling that 
posterity should remember them for what the people had done 
for them. They were unwilling that their future status in history 
should be measured merely by recounting the offices and the honors 
— . — the people heaped upon them and which they bore with 


They wished to be remembered by a grateful posterity because of 
what they had done for the people and not for what the people 
had done for them. 

As we refiect tonight upon the great spirits from whom we have 
inherited our traditions, whose memory puts to shame every mean 
or selfish thought of self-aggrandizement or worldly preferment, 
may we not exclaim with the poet: 

“True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon, 
Our loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game.” 

The challenge to democracy we find not only in our own midst. 
It is world-wide. On extended fronts, in every hemisphere, au- 
tocracy raises its head and dares the democratic process and concept 
to enter the lists in their own defense. 

We in America are passionately devoted to peace, and all the 
agencies and powers of government are being exerted to preserve it 
here and to reestablish it abroad. It is the fervent prayer of every 
sincere believer in the peaceful advancement of society that these 
exertions shall be crowned with success. 

But we cannot afford to blind our eyes to conditions for which 
we are not responsible. We cannot afford to permit our own land 
and our own institutions to be encircled and undermined by the 
arrogant antithesis of everything that Americanism has meant to 
us and to the world for a century and a half. We cannot afford to 
adopt as our shibboleth the doctrine embodied in the phrase, “Do 
not shoot until you see the whites of their eyes, and then miss.” 

The problems which face the Nation today are not completely 
solved. We have come a long way up the hill toward the goal of our 
objectives. We have made the Government of the United States 
& responsive agency of the people. We have sought to stabilize 
business and agriculture, improve the conditions of labor, expand 
our markets for the sale of the surplus products of American toil, 
and to bring a new conception of the cooperative responsibility to 
all classes of our people in dealing with their economic, social, 
and political problems. 

We have sought to make our Constitution a living, breathing 
charter under which the American people might live and work 
out their intricate personal and collective lives. We have not 
sought to preserve, and we will not seek to preserve it by making 
it a useless object of curiosity. Constitutions like the Sabbath 
are made for the people. Governments, like the Sabbath, are 
instituted for the people, and whenever institutions or govern- 
ments cease to serve the people as Jefferson said: “The people 
have a right so to them as to make them responsive 
servants of the people.” The policies which we are undertaking 
are designed to strengthen the faith of the American people in 
the American Government and I shall never fear for the welfare 
of the generations yet to come so long as our Government, our 
laws, and our Constitution are not as agencies for 
private gain and selfish exploitation, but as agencies of the whole 
people in working out their destiny under a theory that Jefferson 
described as a Government of equal rights to all, and exclusive 
privileges to none; as Lincoln described as a Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people; which Theodore Roose- 
velt described as the Square Deal; which Woodrow Wilson described 
as the New Freedom, and which Franklin D. Roosevelt has im- 
mortalized as the New Deal. 

I am happy to bring to you the high esteem in which the Sen- 
ate and the country holds your junior Senator in making his con- 
tribution to the accomplishments of these lofty ideals. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO LEO T. CROWLEY 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 4, 1938. 
Hon. Leo T. Crow ey, 


Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Leo: I am glad you told me yesterday that you were 
going out to Wisconsin to attend a testimonial dinner for our 
good friend, Ryan DUFFY. 
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You know what we think of Ryan and I want his home folks to 
know it, too, ‘ernie Hoek 

By his loyalty, his unswerving devotion to what he 
and his liberal viewpoint on all the great problems confronting 
us, he is rendering a great public service. 

I know that they are as proud of him as we are. 


Vi sincerel urs, 
be * FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Armaments or International Economie Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JAMES P. POPE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH, 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, ON 
FEBRUARY 5, 1938 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
‘inserted in the Appendix of the Recor an address delivered 
by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on February 5, 1938, in the 
regular world economic cooperation series of broadcasts. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


The race ison. It is on because, after 20 years, victory has come 
to separate actionists as against advocates of cooperative action in 
seeking to overcome the world’s ills growing out of war and the 
aftermaths of war. In a word, the contest has been between those 
who have trust in their fellow beings and their national neighbors, 
and those who suffer from mistrust, After 20 years those who have 
mistrust and who would prefer to have their particular nation, 
whichever it is, go its own way toward peace separately, have won 
out. And because of these separate but uniform decisions the race 
is on. The race in rearmament, no matter how complicated its 
p , no matter how varied its aims, is simple in its conse- 
quence. Itis a race toward national and world bankruptcy. 

The thoughtless onrush of the world toward an armament which 
must fall of its own weight because of its cost even when not used, 
or destroy itself while destroying its rivals when in use, is not a 
happy picture. Yet it is a logical consequence of the present-day 
world anxiety as it is reflected in the hectic activity toward putting 
faith in a security attained by a show of force and an ability to 
use it. 

Victory of the separate actionists over advocates of cooperation is 
evident in the positions taken by Germany, Italy, Japan, France, 
and Great Britain. That victory now reflects itself even in our own 
country in the decision of the leaders of our Government to the 
effect that it is time for the United States to rearm. 

Those who distrust their fellows accept the logic of self-protec- 
tion by being better able to withstand a probable assault. The 
logic following such an assumption does not result in simple 
actions but in exceedingly complex ones. We have before us in 
Congress today bills which will limit the exportation of scrap iron, 
bills which will increase our Navy, which will increase our Army, 
suggestions for a stiffening of economic barriers and a counter 
suggestion to overcome these barriers by individual negotiation. 
Things are exceedingly complex. 

The psychology of the Nation which decides to put its faith in 
its defensive program is very much like the psychology of those 
men whom some of us from the West know so well. There is still 
many a man who sleeps with a pistol under his pillow despite the 
fact that he has a policeman guarding his front lot and a night 
watchman taking care of his apartment house. Policeman, night 
watchman, and pistol are by no means enough. Frightened as 
he is, he carries burglar insurance and imports a German-trained 
police dog. When asked why he is afraid, such a man does not 
know. His piling up of protection and superprotection is not a 
result of thought, or even the fear of any actual attacker, but 
the reaction from a potentiality. If the burglar came, would such 
a man shoot him, or send his dog after him? Or would he rather 
lie in his bed praying that the burglar would steal his 3-year-old 
suit and somehow get past the cop and the night watchman, and 
thereby give the man a chance to collect the price of a new suit 
on his burglar insurance? 

Armaments somehow give us a sense of security and we feel 
that if we have enough of them we shall never have to use them. 
We have borrowed this feeling from our British cousins, who 
maintain that the “Fleet in Being“ is the important thing. But 
the fleet must be bigger than all other fleets if it is never to be 
used, If we arm at all we must be adequately armed. Anything 
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less is a waste of money. We simply cannot be second place in 
battle—there it is win or lose. Armaments are comparative. We 
must have more because others have more. Then, should we not 
take steps to bring about a condition so that we and others might 
be able to get along with less? The less we have the less the 
others will want; the less they have the less we shall need. 

This is an age wherein faith has left us, and we must not only 
make sure, but doubly sure, because we all feel that having been 
fooled in the past, we will not be fooled again. We are indefinite 
when we try to explain in just what way we have been fooled in 
the past, but the average American knows that we have been 
fooled, that we got into a war; and he feels today that if his Navy 
is big enough, we shall not be fooled again and we shall not get 
into another war. I am neither criticizing this logic nor support- 
ing it. I am merely attempting to reflect the attitude of the 
average American, if we may judge the average American by 
America’s proposal of the hour for a naval program. 

This should not be hard for any of us to understand. I, in my 
lifetime, have passed through the stages of illumination by candle, 
kerosene lamp, natural gas, artificial gas, and electric light. My 
fine mother was just inherently suspicious of every new innova- 
tion. She made candies for her family in England before she came 
to America, and she made candles for her family after walking 
across our plains getting to her home in the West; and when she 
died, her candlestick stood by her bedside. I remember when we 
put gas into our home. We still kept both the lamps and the 
candles for reserve, and there was an occasion when we had to 
resort to them. Then, after electric lights came, every time a fuse 
blew out, we were reminded that it was lucky we had a candle on 
hand. Now, there is just one fallacy in that whole series of logical 
steps which I watched in my life, and that is that we forgot to 
lose faith in a match. The old tinder box was never brought out. 
Now, what good is a candle without a match? For the match 
after all may be, in an emergency, as unavailable as gas or electric 
current or oil. Thus, even when we refused to put faith in electric 
lights by insisting upon having gas and oil and candles, we ulti- 
mately had to rest our success for a light upon a match, which 
was by no means certain or sure. 

The world is passing through stages of exactly the same type of 
logic today. It is trying to make itself sure, doubly sure, and 
more certain than ever. We are going to build ships and more 
ships. We are going to have them so big and so plentiful that no 
nation or combination of nations can possibly challenge us; but 
are we going to have the facilities to man them, to keep them 
going, and are we going to have the auxiliary fleet and the oil 
to take them wherever we want to take them? Though we become 
sure, and doubly sure, and more certain, even then shall we not be 
just as much dependent upon some unthought-of factor as we 
are today without this present dream of great security? 

I realize that the various attempts for joint action on the part 
of the nations of the world have failed and that from that failure 
has followed our present reaction. We have the energy, we have 
the wealth, we have the ability, we have the resources, and ap- 
parently we have the inclination, to make ourselves the strongest 
military nation in the world. We can, I repeat, make ourselves 
the strongest military nation in the world, but after we have done 
so, what have we? Is it worth while being the strongest military 
nation in the world if there are chances of a combination of 
nations coming against us? Then, shall we make ourselves 
stronger than any two other nations? But maybe three nations 
will come against us; therefore we must be stronger than three 
nations. Probably all the nations of the world will come against 
us; therefore we must be stronger than the combination of all 
the nations in the world. Then, perhaps, people within our own 
land, who are pro-Communist, who are pro-Fascist, who are pro- 
this, or pro-that, or anti-this and anti-that, will attack us from 
within. All these things are mentioned. Can a nation, any more 
than a man, protect itself against all eventualities? Ultimately 
something must be accepted on faith. 

Probably it would be wise for us to think through the problem 
by dealing with actualities instead of with probabilities. The 
proper question is, What nation is going to attack us? And not, 
What nation may attack us? Another proper question is, What 
faction within our Nation can undermine American democracy? 
Instead of, What section might undermine us? From my own 
mail I can support every exaggerated fear that I have even hinted 
at in these few remarks. What does it all mean? It means that 
we are not thinking and not facing facts and not planning or 
dealing with actualities, but planning and dealing with imaginings. 

We are all many-sided. Most men do have varied interests. 
This is a sharp-tongued generation. Intellectually, we recognize 
these facts. Emotionally, we forget them. Therefore the man in 
public life, in one single day’s mail, is called each of the pro or 
anti this or that which happens to be at the pen tip of the 
writers. That condition is inevitable In a democracy. And while 
it is hard to be called everything that the average man does not 
like, still it is a healthy sign, for it reflects interest on the part of 
the many in the world-wide changes of this uncertain day and 
age. 

an of the fears from which our people and our Nation are 
today suffering simply cannot be real. If we go on living in fear 
and put back of us all faith, there can be no end but confusion 
and exhaustion. The nations of the world can organize them- 
selves in such a way that they can put all of their energies and 
all of their surpluses which come from united labor into de- 
structive agencies. They can be comparatively happy doing so be- 
cause their energies then produce an activity which relieves 
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certain individual worries on the part of the individual citizen. 
We can pyramid the wealth from our surplus labor and pile it up 
in destructive agencies quite as well as the ancient Egyptians put 
their surplus energy and labor into the building of the pyramids, 
and we can exhaust ourselves in doing it quite as easily as they 
did. The monuments of defensive steel built by our civilization 
as a result of fear of our neighbor might outlive us and stand for 
future generations to show how nations and peoples without trust 
in one another and without an ability to work together can achieve 
their own destruction by being too well defended. As the present 
generations climb the great pyramids and marvel at their massive- 
ness, never once thinking about the loss of life, the loss of energy, 
and the conditions of slavery that produced those monuments, so, 
too, future generations may look at the results of today and 
comment in honor of our mechanical genius, yet wonder why we 
could not see the elements of our own destruction—why, as we 
built the Frankenstein monster out of our creative genius, we 
did not realize that he would one day destroy us, his creators. 

If we know what we are doing, let us go ahead, but if our 
present steps toward rearmament are merely emotional reactions 
to the emotions of other nations, let us be thoughtful. If we are 
thoughtful, we shall probably turn to a better alternative. 

There are two alternatives to nationally individualistic competi- 
tion. One is retirement from the world and a complete living by 
ourselves in isolation and as a hermit nation. The other is to 
be active in all world affairs, having faith in ourselves, faith in the 
principles upon which our Government is founded, and faith in the 
outstanding fact of human and national relations—that proper 
action and proper attitude on our part will bring to us proper 
action and a proper attitude on the part of others. This I 
know seems weak, but what bond in all social history has been 
stronger? 


How can the world overcome the fear complex from which it is 
suffering? ‘The first essential is that we must have faith, faith 
in ourselves and faith in our neighbors. 

Actual war stopped in 1918, but economic war in various phases 
of boycotts, reparations, embargoes, trade restrictions, depreciated 
currencies, subsidies, quotas, and extraordinarily quickly applied or 
quickly removed tariffs continued. These led to national organiza- 
tion by currency control so that nations might be made economic 
units to be hurled in competition against other nationally con- 
trolled economic units. National competition on this vast scale 
progressively reduced the individual standard of living, and men 
the world over learned how to get along with less. That process 
destroyed national and world consumption so that harder times 
came. 

If this trend is not stopped, our world-wide depression may be- 
come our normal condition and the level of life will be reduced. 
When a certain level is reached, some nation will attempt to fight 
its way out and gain by taking of another a temporary advantage. 
That picture is not theory; it is a true picture of what is happen- 
ing in the world today. The only way out is to restore faith and 
then work on a give-and-take basis for higher levels. Let us 
disarm economically and we may be able to reduce arms actually. 
If we do not, we cannot. 


The Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY WILLIAM McFEE IN THE NEW YORE SUN, 
JANUARY 29, 1938 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Recor an article written by 
William McFee in defense of the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Core.anp] in his attitude in reference to the 
merchant marine. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the New York Sun, January 29, 1938] 
McFEE on SHIPS—MARCANTONIO'’'S LETTER ro SENATOR COPELAND, 


ABOUT CREWS OF THE LINERS “CALIFORNIA” AND “ALGIC,” SHOWS A 
Lack oF KNOWLEDGE OF THE Facts 
(By William McFee) 

Vito Marcantonio, president of the International Labor De- 
fense, in his recent letter addressed to Senator COPELAND, gave a 
brilliant demonstration of a man going off at half cock. He also 
revealed the intellectual weakness inherent in so many collectors 
of labor votes. 
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Mr. Marcantonio is noted for the vigor, if not the logic, of his 

comments, and as he knows that the public memory is short he 
has produced a beautiful piece of denunciatory prose. Senator 
CoPpELAND, who knows 20 times more about maritime conditions 
than Mr. Marcantonio, will take no harm from such an attack. 
The public, however, to whom Mr. Marcantonio's letter was really 
directed, may think there must be something behind such reck- 
less charges. 
Just before Mr. Marcantonio’s letter was released, Commander 
Field, of the Bureau of Marine Inspection, suspended the licenses 
of seven members of the crew of the liner California for refusing 
duty and various other defaults. Others could not be found to be 
charged. According to Mr. Marcantonio, these seamen, like those 
of the Algic, are the victims of bureaucratic oppression. There is 
a plot in Washington, sponsored by Senator COPELAND’s committee 
and the cruel shipowners, to crush the spirit of American seamen 
and fasten the shackles of slavery upon them once more. Only a 
few dauntless heroes like Mr. Vito Marcantonio are holding back 
the tide of reaction that threatens to engulf the American mer- 
chant marine. Even Mr. Joseph Kennedy is in the plot. 


CAUSE OF SHOCKING CONDITIONS 


It is a dramatic picture and only a crass person who is addicted to 
facts would want to spoil it. The trouble with fanatical friends of 
seamen like Mr. Marcantonio is that they are totally unequipped by 
training and temperament to appraise the information presented to 
them. These large-eyed idealists will go on board of a ship and be 
shown most shocking conditions, and it never occurs to them to ask 
about the men who have produced those conditions. They assume 
at once that the wicked shipowner is responsible. Sometimes it is 
so. On the other hand, we may discover that the seamen refuse to 
do anything to keep their own places clean. 

This is just an illustration. I have been in forecastles on a new 
ship, and in engineers’ rooms, that were in a horrible condition, 
simply because the men living there were no better than beasts in 
their personal habits. I have seen quarters on an old ship, where 
two men lived together year after year, that were as clean as a 
Dutchman’s kitchen. I have seen quarters that in harbor were 
apparently excellent, but which were unhabitable at sea because of 
leaks and vibration. And I have seen other quarters, and in fact 
lived in them, which were not at all attractive when I joined, but 
beset turned out at sea to be cozy and dry, which is all any seaman 
wants. 

These, I repeat, are illustrations quite beyond the range of the 
deep-breathing Mr. Marcantonio and his kind, who do not under- 
stand the profound differences between the types that go to sea in 
American ships because we have no genuine shipping communities 
outside of the Gloucester fishermen and such like small groups, and 
man our ships with drifting wastage supported by a core of genuine 
seamen. There are men going to sea who would, if they were given 
& suite on the Normandie for quarters, turn it into an uninhabit- 
able shambles before the end of the trip. And if you tried to 
restrain them or to clean the place up, they would retaliate with 
foul language and indescribable obscenity. 

BROUGHT UP “ALGIC” CASE 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Marcantonio should have brought 
up the Algic case in his attack on Senator COPELAND. He obviously 
does not know anything at first hand about the Algic episode. He 
refers to it as “the now notorious frame-up of the crew of the 
steamship Algic, generally conceded to have been concocted as 
propaganda for your legislation.” 

So far from being a frame-up, the charges against certain mem- 
bers of the Algic were borne out by the evidence; and the sentences 
instead of being vindictive, were extremely mild. The pamphlet 
issued by the National Maritime Union in its appeal for funds from 
the public is entirely misleading about a number of crucial events 
in the case. The importance of this Algic case cannot be over- 
stated. If seamen can do with impunity what those men did, then 
no ships can be assured of discipline. And it is not sufficiently 
emphasized that only a few bad eggs on the ship tried to start a 
strike under articles. Neither the engineers nor the firemen, all of 
whom are in unions affiliated with the seamen's union, supported 
them in their insubordination. They were simply bad 
both for the ship and their union; and if the latter had been wise, 
Mr. Curran and his friends in New York would have waited until 
they had real information before supporting men who had refused 
duty under articles. And Mr. Marcantonio’s definition of the case 
as a frame-up classifies him as either ignorant or disingenious. 
He can take his choice. 

Evidently he does not know that the seamen charged on the Algic 
did shut off the main auxiliary steam line that not only supplied 
the cargo winches but also the sprinkler system. He does not know 
that the union account of the longshoremen's strike in Montevideo 
is completely cockeyed. For his information we may say that the 
harbor authorities in Montevideo would not allow launches of 
striking longshoremen to go cruising about among the ships to 
make wild threats. The men the Algic’s crew saw were on their 
way to other ships, and they were shouting to each other above the 
noise of the launch-engine exhausts. Mr. Marcantonio does not 
know that the Montevideo longshoremen are perpetually quarreling 
among themselves over the status of thelr own foremen. Half of 
them will not work if the foreman works, and half of them object 
if he does not work. This culminated in a fight on the previous 
day on an Italian steamer, which was why the news broke into the 

-language newspaper in Buenos Aires. Mr. Marcantonio 


does not understand the great paucity of local news in such papers. 
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Enough has been said to show that there are many things about 
ships that Mr. Marcantonio does not understand. 
WHEN THE “ALGIC” SAILED ON 

It is therefore hardly likely that the president of the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense knows what happened in the next port to which 
the Algic sailed. One of the seamen, while attempting to desert, 
was drowned. My authority for this statement is the record of the 
Brazilian police, to whom the survivors appealed for assistance. 
This was in Victoria, Brazil, and the statement was subsequently 
signed in the presence of the master. When asked why they had 
tried to leave the ship, they had declared that they were deserting 
from her. 

These complications in handling maritime matters will eventually 
get straightened out. But we are not getting anywhere by having 
dauntless knights-errant like Mr. Marcantonio hurling deflance 
against men in Washington who are honestly trying to find a way 
out of our present difficulties. We are not helped by the impulsive 
actions of union officials who see tyranny in every move made by 
the authorities who are vested with control over American ships. 
Not long ago another ship in Montevideo started to stage a strike 
under articles and was heartily urged on by a cable from Patrick 
Whalen, of Baltimore, who knew nothing about the situation. 
This was followed by a frantic cable from the great Mr. Curran, of 
New York, ordering the crew to ignore Mr. Whalen's cable. Both 
cables will be paid for by the seamen who are doing their work at 
sea, of course. 

There is an amateurishness in many departments of the sea 
affair. As time passes, if there are still any ships at sea, we shall 
learn skill and diplomacy. The proposal to fashion ship labor 
conciliation boards on the Railway Board is full of danger. Ships 
are not railroads, nor are seamen as at present constituted like 
railroad men. It might be better to study the British Maritime 
Board, which has been mentioned more than once in this column. 

è works. It is fair. It has the confidence of all ranks and ratings. 
There have been no strikes over there since 1921. And of all the 
millions of tons of British shipping; only about 55,000 tons are laid 
up. The men are employed. 


Forum on World Peace Through World Trade, Mes- 
sages and Addresses Delivered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


TEXT OF MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT, THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE, AND THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, AND AD- 
DRESSES DELIVERED AT A FORUM ON WORLD PEACE 
THROUGH WORLD TRADE, AT NEW YORK CITY, JANUARY 
18, 1938 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of messages from the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and short addresses delivered by several of our out- 
standing American citizens at the forum on World Peace 
Through World Trade, held at New York City, January 
18, 1938. 

At times like the present, when confusion rests in the 
minds of most men in regard to the accomplishment of in- 
ternational peace, it is heartening to find outstanding 
citizens happy to cooperate with their Government in at- 
tempts which will result in the increasing of the standard 
of living of the people of the world, which must, if it is 
accomplished, be a great aid toward peace. 

There being no objection, the messages and addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Text oF MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT, THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 

AND THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT A 


Forum on WORLD PEACE THROUGH Won TRADE, HELD AT New 
Yorx Crry January 18, 1938 
WORLD PEACE THROUGH WORLD TRADE 

New Tonk, January 18.—The interrelation of world peace and 
world trade was stressed here today by leading figures in Govern- 
ment, education, and business in a forum which was featured by 
the reading of messages on the subject from President Roosevelt, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, and Secretary of Commerce Daniel 
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O. Roper, and by addresses on World Peace Through World Trade 
by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University 
and of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; and Mrs. 
August Belmont, president of the Opera Guild, who represented 
women's interest in world peace. Thomas J. Watson, president of 
the International Chamber of Commerce and a trustee of the 
Carnegie Endowment, presided and spoke on the same subject. 
The forum, which was broadcast throughout the world, was held 
in connection with the dedication of the new World Headquarters 
Building, in New York, of International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, of which Mr. Watson is president. 


OPENING THE EXERCISES BY MR. WATSON 


Opening the exercises, Mr. Watson said: “I now have the very 
great honor to read a message which I have received from the 
President of the United States. President Roosevelt writes: 

“Iam glad to wish you Godspeed as you dedicate your new 
World Headquarters Building to the cause of world peace through 
world trade. That is an excellent slogan and all mankind would 
be the beneficiary if all the nations of the world would adopt it 
as their own and put it into effect everywhere and every day. 

“It is a pleasure to join with Cordell Hull in these dedicatory 
exercises. As Secretary of State he steadfastly has shown to the 
nations of the earth the way to peace and good will through 
mutual trade relations, a principle which has found expression 
through the reciprocal trade agreements which he has negotiated. 
These agreements are now being carried out in the spirit of the 
good neighbor, the neighbor who respects his obligations and lives 
up to them. The principle of the good neighbor remains the 
cornerstone of our foreign policies. 

“ ‘Very sincerely yours, 
“ FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.’ 
PRAISES HULL’S ACHIEVEMENTS 

“Among the statesmen of the world one figure stands out in bold 
relief for his accomplishments. Through the efforts of this man 
fair trade agreements have been concluded between the United 
States and 16 foreign countries, and treaties with 5 other coun- 
tries which he has arranged are now pending. It is very encourag- 
ing to note the cooperation which he has received from leading 
statesmen and all good citizens throughout the civilized world for 
his efforts toward the development of sound and effective policies in 
the establishment of fair trade relations between nations. 

“We all appreciate this dignified statesman for his tireless efforts 
in the interest of humanity. I am highly privileged to deliver 
Secretary Hull’s message on this occasion: 

extend my hearty greetings to all those present on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of this fine business structure to the cause of 
world peace through world trade. Through economic interchange 
and cooperation, the opportunity is presented for all nations to live 
a satisfactory and improving type of life. Restoration of a freer 
movement of international trade and greater access of the people to 
the resources of the world is the indicated road from threat of war 
to the hope for peace. 

“In recognition of the fundamental relationship between peace 
and the economic well-being of the citizens, the United States is 
pursuing a policy of rebuilding foreign commerce through the 
medium of trade agreements which work to encourage the lowering 
of artificial and arbitrary trade barriers throughout the world. The 
pursuit of this policy has provided an opportunity for the United 
States to be a leader in the effort to make effective the conditions 
of peace. Now, as always, the support of American export interests 
is an invaluable factor in the success of this constructive program. 

“*CoRDELL HULL.’ 
SAYS ROPER AIDS TRADE 


“The next message I am privileged to read is from an Ameri- 
can statesman who has been more intimately associated with the 
industries of our country than anyone else in Government. He 
is not only a member of President Roosevelt's Cabinet but a rep- 
resentative of American industry. In Secretary Roper American 
business has not only a great counselor and guide but a real friend, 
and the ideal of world peace through world trade has in him one 
of its finest and most forceful exponents. 

“His message reads: 

“‘I join your many other friends in congratulating you and 
through you the entire personnel of your organization on the 
dedication of the International Business Machines new World 
Headquarters Building. It is a source of pleasure to me to know 
that this building is being dedicated to the cause of world peace 
through world trade. Industrial statesmen have a great oppor- 
tunity to follow your lead and through understanding among the 
nations cultivate faith, confidence, and mutual respect, dispelling 
suspicion based on inaccurate knowledge and misunderstanding. 

The world has discovered through science and invention the 
mechanics and procedure necessary to control all the forces except 
those personal to man. Congratulations to you on the splendid 
service you are rendering in this respect. 

“DANIEL C. Roper.’ ” 


Text OF ADDRESS By Mr. THOMAS J. WATSON 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to extend greetings to 
the members of our organization in the 79 countries in which we 
are represented and to the members of the International Chamber 
of Commerce throughout the world, as well as to the representa- 
tives of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and to all 
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others who are assisting in the promotion of world peace through 
world trade. 

About 2 years ago the International Chamber of Commerce and 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace set up a joint 
committee to make certain economic studies which have a bear- 
ing upon world peace through world trade. 

At that time we began a study of international stabilization 
of currencies, fair adjustment of intermational trade barriers, set- 
tlement of international debts on a basis that will be fair to 
debtor and creditor countries alike, limitation of armaments, and 
a better distribution of raw material, food, and clothing through- 
out the world. 

We have great hope that a continuation of these studies even- 
tually will enable us to make a worth-while contribution to the 
r a Aggy 

It is the obligation of every citizen to do something worth- 
while outside the bounds of his own business or profession. As 
an organization we have been pioneering for nearly a quarter of 
a century in certain fields of international education, and we 
are convinced that the proper exchange of goods and services, 
men and methods, ideas and ideals between nations will “ot 
vent war and will result in mutual profit, higher standards of 
living, and a fuller spiritual and cultural life for all people. 

We have learned that competition and cooperation can go hand 
in hand and that people of many nationalities and races can work 
together with the common objective of giving greater service 
to the industrial, financial, and educational institutions of their 
respective countries. 

PRESENTS DR. BUTLER 

It is now my pleasure to present to you a great world citi- 

zen, a great educator, a pioneer worker for world peace, who 
‘has always been possessed of a clear understanding of what 
| must be done to achieve it. As one of the greatest living ex- 
ponents of true American opinion, his aims and ideals are 
reflected in the development of the great university which he 
has presided over as president for the past 36 years. He was 
the first man to be called in by the late Andrew Carnegie to 
assist him in organizing the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, and he is president of that endowment. His 
contributions to our educational, cultural, social, and political 
life have been of outsta: importance in the development of 
our American civilization. His contributions to international 
education and the cause of world peace are understood and 
appreciated throughout the world. 

I present to you Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Text or ADDRESS By Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Christopher Columbus discovered a new world and became 
thereby forever famous. Millions upon millions of human beings 
now living are almost daily discovering a still newer world, but 
they are far too many to have their names recorded in history. 
Amazing as were the new knowledge and new ambitions brought 
to the world of 5 centuries ago by the vision and courage of 
Columbus, these fade into insignificance in contrast to the new 
knowledge and the new ambitions which have enriched and are 
daily enriching the world in which we live. 

The sources of all that which is so new and so amazing are, first, 
man’s vastly increased knowledge in the field of science, and, 
second, his resulting control, in hundreds of new and unforeseen 
ways, of the forces of Nature. It is only 700 years since Roger 
Bacon began his career as zealous student and investigator of 
Nature. It is only 400 years since Copernicus laid the foundations 
of modern astronomy; while the names of Sir Isaac Newton, of 
Charles Darwin, and of Louis Pasteur seem to belong to the world 
of but yesterday. 

It is my own vivid memory to have been taken as a child to the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876 to see the first elec- 
tric light of Thomas A. Edison and the first telephone of Alexander 
Graham Bell. It is also a vivid memory to have gone a quarter- 
century later to the banks of the Potomac River with Prof. 
Samuel P. Langley and a company of his friends to witness his 
first successful experimen’ 

Within a very few years made 
conclusive demonstration of the practicability of air flight at Kitty 
Hawk in North Carolina. 


A NEW WORLD TO LEARN 
Who would possibly imagine that the electric light, the tele- 


largely depend, 
an of a single lifetime? The old 
ers has disappeared and its place 
Paw Hest Cheba big this hiew World TO which-we ate bok you masts 
tomed and of whose characteristics and possibilities we continue 
to show ourselves strangely ignorant. 

In the relationships between men and nations time and space 
have disappeared as obstacles or causes of separation. The electric 
pg has brought that about. This new world, however separate 

various parts or units may think themselves, is in fact single 
and interdependent and will be able to continue to exist only if 
that fundamental fact be recognized in thought and in public 
policy. 

The occasion of our coming together today is to recognize the 
importance of a great American undertaking which is conceived 
and projected in terms of the real world in which we live. What 
is a machine? A machine is defined as any device, whether simple 
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or complex, by which the intensity of an applied force is increased, 
its direction changed, or one form of motion or energy put into 
another form. 

The efficiency of a machine is measured by the work it is able 
to accomplish in the face of friction and over the obstacle of dis- 
tance. Therefore a machine is plainly an instrument of funda- 
mental importance in the life of the world of which we are a part. 
And what is business? Business, we are told, is the state of being 
busily engaged in anything, but it has come more specifically to 
mean personal action which occupies time, demands attention and 
labor, and is in contrast to more pleasure or recreation. Business 
is serious employment as distinguished from a pastime. It is an 
easy matter, therefore, to gain an understanding of what is meant 
by the term “business machine.” 

And what is the meaning of the word “international”? The 
answer to that question, however simple it be made, rests upon a 
deep philosophy of human life and human conduct. It signifies 
that men are grouped together in different geographic homes as a 
result of historic happenings and traditions which grow out of 
similarities and differences of race, of language, of religion, and of 
social and political institutions. It means that each one of these 
has a right to exist in its own way and for the achievement of 
its own ideals. It means, however, that no one of them is an 
end in itself but each a way to the larger end of human achieve- 
ment, human cooperation, and human satisfaction. 


THE ROAD TO PEACE 


Therefore an international business machine is a true represent- 
ative of the principles underlying our present-day world and, if 
wisely managed, may easily become a most important influence 
toward increasing human satisfaction and strengthening the 
foundations of human confidence and human cooperation upon 
which alone can rest a permanent peace in this twentieth-cen- 
tury world. 

There can be no greater error than to suppose that business is 
to be conducted for gain alone at no matter what cost in prin- 
ciple, in moral ideals, or in human service. Gain-seeking is not 
in itself to be derided or attacked unless it be gain-seeking un- 
dertaken otherwise than in subordination to moral principles and 
to a spirit of service. Given those presuppositions then gain-seek- 
ing is not only defensible but commendable; whereas without those 
presuppositions it would be indefensible and justly open to vig- 
orous attack. 

It is these principles and ideals which the twentieth-century 
world must grasp and act upon if it is to be lifted out of its 
CCT of depression, and of an- 

to the very point of military war. 
A NEED FOR COMMERCE 


r og i i leer ge 
war fought with other implements than tanks and guns and 
poison gas and battleships. It is quite as destructive as military 
war and, if it is continued much longer, will certainly bring tum- 
bling to the ground many of those institutions and ideals in 
which we Americans so profoundly believe. 

Take down the barriers to international trade. Provide a sta- 
bilized and definite monetary standard to serve as the interna- 
tional unit of value and currency measurements, and open men’s 
eyes to the fact that their economic interests, like their moral 
interests, are common, not antagonistic, and that only through 
multiplication of acts and policies of human cooperation, human 
confidence, and human action, can the world be advanced, or even 

in its present stage of development. 

Words, however eloquent and charming, are idle and futile in 
the ce of facts and policies which contradict them. We 
may no longer ceasing to preach prosperity, peace, and 
high human ideals while doing everything in the field of action 
and public policy to contradict our rhetorical professions and to 
make the achievement of these ends impossible. 

(Following Dr. Butler’s address, Mr. Watson presented Mrs. Au- 
gust Belmont, president, Metropolitan Opera Guild.) 


Text or Appress By Mus. Aucust BELMONT 
When Mr. Watson invites a woman to participate in this broad- 
toward womankind. In their 


great group of workers who are concerned with the development 
of this particular business in many countries. 

May I add, however, that I do not think of women as a group 
apart, segregated. On the surface women may reach a given 
Fag Ans EN AB i Aner Ngan tap Sanger ces 
thinking processes are generally considered to be arrived at by in- 
tuition rather than by logic; but whatever may be our method of 
thinking, the sum total of the opinions of each is of the same 
general pattern as that of our brother man. 

LITTLE ORIGINAL THINKING 

After all, there is very little original thinking in the world 
except among highly trained technical experts and in the field of 
pure science. Opinions of the vast majority of men and women 
are formed by a process of selection from the opinions of others— 
voiced or written. 

A woman is a citizen of her country; she, too, forms her opin- 
fons from the press, the radio, the books, the people around her 
and selects the thoughts that are most significant to her, and 
from these weaves her pattern of citizenship. 
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If we took a census of the words most frequently voiced by all 
mations at the present time, peace would undoubtedly head the 
list; for the black, the yellow, and white races have at least this 
one common cause: Irrespective of governments, we, the people, 
long for peace. Yet, after all, peace, like happiness, is a by- 
product of many things and not a single concrete element that 
we dig for as we mine for coal or gold. 


PATH TO PEACE IS COMPLEX 


If we knew that by following one definite line of action we 
might secure peace, how gladly would millions of us work for 
this cause. Alas, it is not as simple as that. The roads ahead 
are confusingly marked, or not marked at all, and modern life 
is terrifyingly complex. 

As a background for any peace policy, we need an ever-widening 
area of education and a universal improvement of the educa- 
tional system. The whole cast of human thought and living 
may be changed by the technical devices that have emerged over 
the past 50 years. Many of these devices make the various phases 
of education full of fascinating possibilities for the youth of 
tomorrow. 

Upon that background of education there should be developed 
throughout the world an expanding program to be worked out by 
the process of thoughtful study, not by ideas emotionally seized 
upon because of the pressure of the moment, a pressure created 
by events or by special groups. 

TRADE PACTS OFFER A WAY 


I hope you agree that a definite factor in world security, a 
tangible road toward peace, lies in the lowering of hostile barriers 
in the way of trade. And yet the announcement of important 
international trade agreements makes dull reading to the vast 
majority of us. There is no haunting melody in the words. A 
point-to-point program based on international trade does not stir 
our tenderness, yet herein lies a vein of true gold, the useful 
digging and mining of which may produce the very coin of peace 
which we all wish to possess. 

The trade agreements for which our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cordell Hull, is working with such diligence offer a practical and 
constructive method of promoting peace. 

Speaking the other day regarding the basic policy animating the 
actions of the United States in disturbed areas, Mr. Hull is quoted 
as saying: 

“The interest and concern of the United States in the far eastern 
situation, in the European situation, and in situations on this 
continent are not measured by the number of American citizens 
residing in a particular country at a particular moment, nor by 
the amount of investment of American citizens there, nor by the 
volume of trade. There is a broader and much more fundamentai 
interest, and that is that orderly process in international relation- 
ships be maintained.” 

MANY APPLAUD HULL 


There are many citizens throughout this country—men and 
women who belong to no organized group and participate in no 
political movements—who have a deep conviction that Mr. Hull’s 
international policies are those of a wise statesman and they 
admire and applaud the integrity, tolerance, and courage with 
which he carries out these policies. 

Generally speaking, women are not included among the econo- 
mists who receive world recognition, but every good housekeeper, 
in her simple way, is a sound economist, who realizes that if 
she is to preserve her peace of mind, and often her home, she 
must use as a fundamental principle to govern her expenditures 
the philosophy expressed by Poor Richard, namely: “To earn a 
little and to spend a little less.” Into my pattern for peace I 
would weave, therefore, a fair amount of this hopeful sturdy 
green of conservative economy. 

Also there should be worked into this design the warm theme 
of friendship, for friends are as important in the life of a nation 
as they are in the life of an individual. The advice of Shake- 
speare is suitable for both: “The friends thou hast and their 
adoption tried, grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.” 


SELF-CONTROL REAL GOAL 


Maeterlinck makes one of his characters in the story of 
Pelleas and Melisande say: “If I were God I should have pity on 
the hearts of men.” Unlike Maeterlinck's old king, I would not 
crave pity for mankind, but the ability to exercise self-control. 
Again self-control does not fire the imagination or stir the emo- 
tions. This compound word with a dual personality is drab 
colored. Freedom, a thrilling word, has been the battle cry of all 
races since the beginning of time. But freedom carried to the 
extreme, without the influences of self-control is 
ruinous for the individual in the family, the section within the 
country, or in the nation within the family of nations. 

Self-control is a plain virtue, deserving of high honor, and should 
not be ignored entirely, or given only the cool sufferance frequently 
extended to a poor relation. One of the lessons that mothers en- 
deavor to teach their children early in life is that the individual 
cannot think of himself alone if he expects to survive. Society 
weaves him into a pattern which includes millions of others, and to 
which he, willingly or by force, must conform. In the family, in the 
village, or as he drives along the highway, an adjustment of the 
pomora; will to the general good is essential to any plan of peaceful 

ng. 

When we, by speech and act, attempt to outlaw war let us not 
condemn all fighting. y those of us in this country. We 
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who enjoy individual liberty and religious freedom, and benefit by 
the decision taken 70 years ago, that our country could not live half 
free, half slave, surely realize such principles were worth fighting 
for. For those convictions men and women through the years have 
gallantly suffered and died, but their bodies have built a bridge over 
which may pass the whole human race. 

NOT PEACE “AT ANY PRICE” 

Let us work by every constructive means for honorable peace. But 
never let us forget that principles of universal application are still 
worth a genuine sacrifice. If we want peace, let us think clearly and 
calmly how to obtain it. If we want peace, we must be willing, 
individually and nationally, to pay for it. And in the last analysis, 
if we want peace, we must be willing and ready to fight for it. 

We are living in a world of changing standards and undefined 
objectives. We are making an entrance into a new era, even now 
we are crossing the threshold—some of us boldly, some like fright- 
ened and bewildered debutantes. But change is opportunity. 

Let us be ready to meet it, not destructively but constructively, 
with courage, hope, and good will. And as we go forward along 
the new roads, would it not be well to bear in hand a lantern to 
mark the way; the guiding light of which we may call common 
sense. This simple, old-fashioned light has saved many from 
stumbling into the mistakes of others, and often before this has 
avag us individually from the dangerous momentum of our own 
emotions. 

May wisdom, the product of knowledge, experience, and calm 
judgment, direct our international policies. May a tolerance rooted 
in generosity promote our good will toward others, and may 
courage, both moral and physical, season and support the policies 
so developed. 

(Dr. William Mather Lewis, president, Lafayette College, of Easton, 
Pa., addressed about 200 business and professional leaders who 
were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Watson at a luncheon in the dining 
room of the new World Headquarters Building. The guests, num- 
bering among them outstanding personalities in many walks of 
life, heard Mme. Gertrud Wettergren, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Co., sing arias from Carmen and other operas during 
the luncheon. Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother of President Roose- 
velt, was in the group at Mr. Watson’s table. Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, widow of the great industrialist who founded the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, was another distin- 
guished guest.) 


— 


INTRODUCING Dr. Lewis 


Introducing Dr. Lewis, Mr. Watson said: 

“We are fortunate in having with us one of the great educators 
of this country who has extended the curriculum in his college 
beyond the bounds of our country and is teaching internationally. 

“He has devoted years of his life to assisting in solving the 
economic and social problems of the world. He has worked in 
close cooperation with me in connection with the development of 
foreign trade in the hope that sound economic conditions will 
bring about peace in the world. 

“It is my great pleasure to present to you Dr. William Mather 
Lewis, president of Lafayette College.” 


Text or Appress or DR. WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, PRESIDENT, 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Victor Hugo once said, “Every idea must have a visible cover- 
ing, every principle must have a d place, every dogma must 
have a temple.” Thus the dedication of this great industrial 
headquarters assumes unusual significance, for here is the cover- 
ing of a great idea, the idea of world peace through world trade. 
Pessimists tell us that we are in a period of unheard-of difficulty, 
uncertainty, and discouragement; but many periods in the world’s 
history have been just as difficult and uncertain as the present. 
Civilization is always on trial, and it goes forward or backward 
in any particular epoch according to the courage and vision of 
those who are leaders at any particular time. Yesterday we cele- 
brated the two hundred and thirty-second birthday anniversary 
of Benjamin Franklin, America’s first official representative abroad 
and our earliest ambassador of good will. Our latest ambassador 
of good will is Thomas J. Watson, president of the International 
Business Machines Corporation. the channels of trade 
relations he has been quietly developing sturdy barriers against 
war. He and the European trade leaders who have the same vision 
are shuttles of friendship, weaving a pattern of international un- 
derstanding across the seas. The Harvard Tercentenary was one 
of the greatest peace conferences ever held, because it brought 
from all corners of the earth scholars who conferred together con- 
cerning the great intellectual problems which draw all men to- 
gether. Likewise the International Chamber of Commerce makes 
a great contribution to peace and understanding in drawing to- 
gether the world's industrial and business leaders to confer upon 
those great problems of production and distribution which are 
common to all. In the high-minded and farseeing solution of 
economic problems lies the hope of international amity. Thus 
this World Headquarters Building has implications of wide sig- 
nificance. Over its doors might well be placed the words of 
Dickens, “Mankind is my business.” 

(At the conclusion of the speaking program on the radio broad- 
cast there was presented for the first time the symphony which 
was composed especially for the dedication by Mr. Vittorio Gian- 
nini, who directed the Columbia Broadcasting System's 37-piece 
symphony orchestra in its rendition. The Endicott Orchestra, 
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under the leadership of Eddie Bargetzi, played in the clubroom 
before and after the radio broadcast.) 

(The addresses of Mr. Watson and the other speakers were broad- 
cast from the board room of the new building over stations 
WMCA in New York and WNBF in Binghamton and throughout 
the world over the short-wave facilities of WIXAL, Boston, were 
brought to members of the organization and 
world peace in all parts of the world. 
rebroadcast by means of electrical 
Newark, N. J.) 


A Consumer’s View of T. V. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
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Monday, February 7 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE F. MILTON 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article by Hon. George Fort Milton, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., entitled “A Consumer’s View of T. V. A.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A CONSUMER'S View or T. V. A. 
(By George Fort Milton) 


I 

The August Atlantic contained an article by Mr. Wendell L. 
Willkie, a pleasant, clever Hoosier lawyer who went to New York 
and at length became the president of a great utility holding 
company which owns the common stock of an operating subsidiary 
in the Tennessee Valley. Inasmuch as T. V. A. has been 
on his toes a little (and, albeit, educating his utilities to a rate 
structure by which, for the first time in their experience, they are 
selling electricity to households in quantities comparable to 
those used domestically in Switzerland, Sweden, etc.), he has 
reprehended as a menace to America the very idea of Government- 
owned utilities, whatever might be their pattern, shape, or form. 

The September Atlantic followed with another article, this one 
by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, a serious, huge-framed engineer whose 
varied career has included the protection of Ohio’s Miami Valley 
from another Dayton flood, and the reclamation both of an Arkan- 
sas swamp and of a waterlogged Ohio college. Prestige won in 
these enterprises led to his choice as Chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. In his piece he tilted a shaky lance for public 
ownership, as exampled by T. V. A. 

This debate between these gentlemen is bound to be immensely 
interesting to hundreds of thousands of us here in the Tennessee 
Valley. I have in my family treasures a letter from my great- 
grandfather, Dr. Tomlinson Fort, written to his wife in 1842, 
eagerly reporting that “at last, I believe, the Government at Wash- 
ington is going to do something about Muscle Shoals. * * “ 
For at least a century the property holders and citizens of the 
Tennessee Valley have waited for the Government to “do some- 
thing” about their great river—too large a task for their own 
unaided hands. 


As I say, we were born sighing for something to be done about 
our river; and yet, now that something is being done about it, some 
of us feel as though we were guinea pigs in a vivisection labora- 
tory; indeed, as though we were guinea pigs doomed to be the 
spoils of a struggle between the angry savants of two rival schools 
of vivisectionists, who have hold of different parts of our devoted 
carcasses and are pulling and hauling our whole bodies, one en- 
joining the other in the courts of law on the theory that the God 
in His Heaven had dedicated all guinea pigs to his privately owned 
dissecting knife. So we wonder if the prizes of this titanic strug- 
gle are to be deprived of all voice in electing which shall wield 
the sacrificial knife. 

As editor of a newspaper in Chattanooga, it has been my jour- 
nalistic lot to see, at close range, many exciting episodes of this 
struggle; to take part in some of them, and to sense the feeling 
of the valley folk about the controversy. Perhaps I should preface 
my remarks by saying that while I am delighted at the 
and reasonably pleased with the performance of T. V. A., still I 
abhor both of the mutually exclusive theses: The first, that the 
distribution of electricity must never be “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people:“ the second, the equally uncomfortable 
ideological strait jacket that all power must be public, because 
all private utilities always indulge in frenzied finance, corrupt 
local politics, and exploit the hapless consumers. 
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Neither of these theories seems to me exclusively tenable; much 
better is it for us here in this valley to eschew absolutist conten- 
tions, and to consider the debate from the standpoint of the 
welfare and development of the region itself. And for us the 
question is not merely one of whether power shall be private or 
public; we are chiefly concerned sbout the economic development 
and social progress of the valley and its people. 

This Tennessee Valley watershed, covering some 40,000 square 
parts of seven States. A significant thing about 
it is that its annual rainfall is among the heaviest in the United 
States. Carrying this to the Mississippi, the Tennessee River 
falls 600 feet in 200 miles—and there is power in the fall. The 
Tennessee system as a whole may be made to yield 3,000,000 kilo- 
watts of electric energy. The power in these streams belongs to 
the people—is among their last great unalienated natural resources. 
Now the Government is undertaking to develop this power by an 
integrated system, and to use it as an energizing agent to quicken 
the economic competence and to raise the living levels of the whole 


area. 

This basin has immense natural resources. After water power, at 
the head of the list, comes coal, in great abundance; iron ore and 
the limestone to flux it; zinc, and other metals; bauxite to make 
aluminum; marble, building stones, and many of the nonmetallic 
minerals. Forest products are bountiful. The region has a diver- 
sified agricultural yield, and its human stuff is of sturdy, inde- 
pendent Anglo-Saxon stock. 

Here in the Tennessee Valley area we have the whole southern 
problem in microcosm. We have poverty in the midst of poten- 
ital plenty; we have rivers running to waste that should be har- 

; we have rich resources needing development; we have 
people of low incomes with all the qualities needed to do skilled 
tasks and to“build a civilization of high degree. The Tennessee 
Valley is particularly suitable for a demonstration of the coordi- 
nated development of human and material resources. The Ten- 
nessee Valley should become the American Ruhr. 

Furthermore, T. V. A. is at grips with the region’s vital problems. 
Take soil erosion. The experts say it was not Alexander, nor 
Tamerlane, nor Genghis Khan, who destroyed the ancient civiliza- 
tions on the fertile Tigris and Euphrates plains; not they, but soil 
erosion, made a desert out of a paradise. We Americans should 
remember this. It is estimated that in 1931 soil erosion destroyed 
enough land in west Tennessee alone to equal 10,000 farms of 30 
acres each. This illustrates why it is one of our worst national 
menaces, The Authority considers soil conservation and erosion 
control among its most important jobs. It is now setting up in 
each county in its area a unit which can aid the farmers to 
terrace their land and, through crop adjustment, to preserve it. 

A second major activity is in fertilizer. The old World War 
nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals has been transformed into a plant 
for reducing the acids needed for fertilizer. The rich phosphate 
beds of middle Tennessee are nearby; new reduction processes 
are expected to yield better fertilizer at much less cost. New 
methods of distribution through farmers’ fertilizer cooperative 
groups could cut the delivered cost. This is only one of many 
examples that could be offered of the experimentation and research 
by the Authority, as a result of which many new methods and 
processes have already been developed to save time and money and 
occasionally to give an open sesame to new enterprises. 

Another important phase is the development of the river which 
will make it available for year-round navigation from Paducah, 
Ky. to Knoxville, Tenn.—an immense boon to interior transpor- 
tation of heayy-burden freights. Incidentally, one of the South's 
great disadvantages in the interregional competition is the higher 
levels of freight rates we must pay in comparison with those 
charged to the north of us. T. V. A. has already taken steps to 
bring some redress to this disadvantage. 

Then the T. V. A. is devoting itself to bringing about a com- 
panionship of industry and agriculture. With huge quantities of 
power to wholesale it must look for customers, and one place it 
seeks them is on the farm. T. V. A. is taking electricity to the 
farmers, who are themselves organizing county cooperatives to run 
their rural lines. Several such have been formed, and they have 
succeeded from the word “go.” Rural electrification stimulates 
farmers to increase their income. It lightens the farm wife's back- 
breaking burden. Running water, modern plumbing, electric 
lights, 51 refrigeration—all these things add new satisfactions 

rural e 


T. V. A. likewise seeks increased residential load in the towns and 
cities. Although it does not distribute directly, through its whole- 
sale power contract it retains control over the retailer’s rates, 
This control is essential, because the Authority sees its problem as 
one of procuring the widest possible use of electricity, and it is op- 
erating on the sound theory that lower rates bring great volume in- 
creases, Which in turn enable costs to be cut to the bone—the path 
Ford took to make the automobile a necessity for the common man. 
This program is working wonders. In little Tupelo, Miss., for ex- 
ample, power use has doubled and trebled, householders are pay- 
ing no more cash than before, and the city is paying itself taxes, 
retiring its debt, and showing a profit. The sale of electric re- 

tors, stoves, heaters, and so forth, in the valley is prodigious. 
The T. V. A. rate structure, directed toward more power use, not 
less, ties right in with an abundance economy. 

Then T. V. A. does not overlook industrial use of electricity. 
With such quantities of current, thermal as well as mechanical 
users must be had. But the Authority has carefully avoided trying 
to siphon these new users out of other areas. It is making an 
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earnest effort to find completely new industries to establish here 
to use its power. Within the last year it has made contracts with 
great industries involving the sale of huge blocks of secondary 
power, at prices which yield the Authority an income of about 
$4,000,000 a year. 

Perhaps more important than anything I have mentioned is that 
T. V. A. may give us the key to the efficient public performance of 
economic function. All over the world, government seems on the 
move from performing services of a merely political or ministerial 
type to the performance of economic function. We may praise or 
deplore the tendency, but the essential fact is that it is under 
way. Our public operations are becoming increasingly important 
and we must find the way to have them well done. 

The competence of American public service has suffered both 
from the unwieldy size of the Government machine and from the 
indifference of the public personnel. This last began over a 
century ago, when our mystic Democracy claimed every man was 
a popular sovereign and hence competent to hold any sort of 
public post, no matter how technical might be its tasks. Our civil- 
service reformers sought to correct it by substituting a rigidly 
frozen system of status and rights, without any workable mecha- 
nism for discovering and rewarding the worker who has energy, 
imagination, and intelligence. Therefore incentive for good work 
was lacking. 

T. V. A. is an approach to both these problems. Because of the 
restricted zone of operation, it permits both immediacy and flexi- 
bility of control. Its directors are seeking to set up the apparatus 
for discovering and then promptly advancing the men of promise. 
From the start, it has made political backing a disadvantage in 
getting jobs. This policy, commanded by the law of its establish- 
ment, has had the backing of its chairman from the beginning. 
The Authority’s personnel policies cut through tħe rigidities of 
civil service and come closer to affording those rewards for initia- 
tive which make men really work. 


It is from such standpoints that the Authority strikes us here 
in the Valley as exceptionally interesting. The time was, after the 
Norris Act first passed the Congress, when the people of the Valley 
looked upon T. V. A. as our special Federal Santa Claus, coming 
down our chimney bringing a marvelous profusion of free gifts. 
That attitude, I am happy to say, is now less in evidence. We are 
looking at it more realistically. 

I make no sweeping claim of this, for there are one or two 
corners in which there lingers just a little flavor of Kris Kringle. 
At the moment T. V. A. is in its constructional phase, as it will 
doubtless continue to be for 5 or 10 years. Nearly every com- 
munity that has the river running by it wants a dam, because 
while it is under construction it means a big pay roll to be 
spent in the town. Only a few of these pleas for building a 
dam have been met, however, and in no instance except where 
the dam had been already scheduled by T. V. A.’s world-famous 
experts. So here Santa Claus has been judicious in his gifts. 

Seven cities may have claimed to be Homer's birthplace, and 
easily that number want to be the headquarters for T. V. A. 
When first it began to proliferate its staff in Knoxville rents took 
a jump and that city had a vigorous boom. Now quite a number 
of offices have beeen removed to Chattanooga, geographically the 
capital of the valley, and even the most reluctant private-power 
partisans in the “Dynamo of Dixie” are not ignoring the fact 
that T. V. A. has by far the city’s largest pay roll. 

Nor can I ignore the fact that there are several things about the 
operations of the Authority that we do not like. We should much 
prefer to have it a more local enterprise. Most of the common 
labor is recruited in the area, but its directors have filled the key 
posts with experts from almost everywhere in the country and 
the world. We here still have lingering traces of localism and 
are, therefore, not any too pleased by this incursion of outlanders 
to fill most of the high-paid jobs. Yet we recognize this as a 
badge of the national nature of the enterprise; and, furthermore, 
when we get a chance to rub elbows with these men from Iowa 
and Massachusetts and Wisconsin—these coordinators, land plan- 
ners, erosion experts, and so forth—we begin grudgingly to admit 
that they are pretty good fellows, even if some of them talk about 
a crick instead of creek. And they are, most of them, sharp lads 
with plenty of knowledge as well as enthusiasm. So we do not 
resent this invasion of the experts as much as once we thought 
we should. 

At the beginning some of us resented rather deeply the pa- 
ternalistic attitude at the top. These outlanders seemed to have 
come down here to reform an illiterate, godless lot who would not 
wear shoes; they would teach us that there really was some merit 
in occasionally employing footgear. No matter how benighted our 
section may be regarded by an always enlightened North, no matter 
how much it may be sneered that the valley contains both Dayton 
and Scottsboro, its basic population is of good sturdy folk, capable 
when given cpportunity, and quick to resent apparent indignities 
or slights. Therefore there was a prompt resentment of these inti- 
mations of superiority and twinges of paternalism. 

However, it soon developed that this was by no means the gen- 
eral purpose and policy of the Authority; there was exhibited at 
least an equally vigorous idea on the part of some of its controllers 
that T. V. A.’s purpose in this valley was not to redeem a backward 
race by demonstration; that, rather, it was to afford opportunity 
to people who, whenever given opportunity, promptly embrace it. 
This new tone and attitude, an index to T. V. A.’s own capacity 
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for self-education, was a happy change. Today one hears fewer 
whispers of this zeal for reform, but, rather, a growing under- 
standing of the merit of the people of the region. And with the 
change on the part of the Authority has come a companion change 
of the people’s own attitude. T. V. A. is now of us and not of 
others. Its roots have begun to sink. It is no foreign Santa Claus, 
but the spirit and the purpose of the valley. 
m 


To be sure, the proof of the pudding is the eating thereof, and 
one of the tragedies of T. V. A. in this valley is that, by one means 
or another, the pudding has been kept too small to do more than 
taste; never has there been enough for a general repast. 

Much of this has been the result of the understandable but 
nonetheless regrettable legal devices of existing valley subsidiaries 
of great Nation-wide utility holding companies. One lawsuit has 
already got to the Supreme Court, the Ashwander case, and in it 
that high judicial body held decisively that the Federal Govern- 
ment is equipped with the constitutional right to dispose of its 
surplus power. In another suit, 19 private utilities sought to 
enjoin any extension of T. V. A. activities on the ground of 
some fearful conspiracy. Though the net result of this in the 
end remains free from doubt, the law's delays have tied the 
hands of T. V. A. in so many directions that it cannot function 
fully until this litigation comes to an end. And then there are 
suits galore to enjoin this, that, or the other municipality from 
establishing municipal distribution systems. While too multi- 
farious to be related in detail, they are all of a piece—phases 
of the effort of the private-utility interests to hold up in court 
any large-scale realization of this integrated public-power pro- 
gram, until the delay causes the public to lose heart and run 
up the white flag. 

As yet there are no very significant symbols to indicate that the 
public is ready to surrender. At the moment T. V. A. is serving 
almost twoscore small cities. Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Mem- 
phis have indicated at referenda at the polls, their substantial 
public wish for public power. In each of the first two cases the 
result has been blocked by litigation. The third city is now 
getting ready to go ahead. 

The municipal elections I have cited seem to demonstrate that 
the people of this valley definitely want public power, and are 
anxious to take any appropriate steps to assist its advent. But 
this does not mean that they consider the confiscation of existing 
private-power properties dedicated to the public use (as goes the 
legal phrase) within the range of appropriate steps, or that they 
desire the competition within the area of public and private sys- 
tems. They want T. V. A., but they want it to come with a fair 
compensation to the existing properties. 

Iv 

If I read aright the feelings of the general run of folks here in 
the valley, it is about like this: 

First, they do not feel that the private power companies can 
ever do one-quarter as much for building the region as can the 
Federal Government through T. V. A., and therefore they want 
T. V. A. to do the job. But in doing so they would like the 
T. V. A. to take over the generation and transmission of electric 
power in the valley, purchasing the area's existing private utili- 
ties’ transmitting and generating facilities. 

Second, they are anxious for the T. V. A. to acquire, at a fair 
price, the existing power facilities. This price should represent 
the real remaining investment value, and not any “wind and 
water” of fictitious write-ups. There are tens of millions of dol- 
lars of legitimately made private investments in bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks of valley operating subsidiaries. Except for rare 
extremists, the valley public does not want these values wiped out. 
They favor no confiscation; indeed, they are willing that the price 
paid perhaps shall be a little above the real value, in order quickly 
to unsnarl the tangle and get T. V. A. to work. As Chairman 
Morgan says, condemnation is not necessarily the most appro- 
priate procedure. Indeed, assuming that both parties to a poten- 
tial purchase went into the conference room with a real desire 
to effect a meeting of the minds, there is no valid reason why 
either an upset price, or at least a mechanism for achieving one, 
could not be directly agreed upon. 

Third, in the event of any “dog in the manger” refusal by the 
private-power people to negotiate upon any other than a fantastic 
basis, the public would, by a vigorous majority, insist that T, V. A. 
go ahead, erect the necessary public-power transmission lines, and 
bring its power to competing public systems in the towns and cities 
of the valley. In such event the wreckage of private investors’ 
securities would be chargeable to a blind bourbonism on the part 
of the private-power magnates, 

Fourth, the actual distribution within cities, towns, and for coop- 
erative rural lines, should be undertaken by the appropriate public 
agencies in the units. For example, in the city of Chattanooga the 
distribution network would be run by the Electric Power Board of 
Chattanooga, an agency authorized by the public at election and 
established by legislative charter. This agency has already sought 
in vain to secure any sort of conference with the private-power 
owners of the present Chattanooga distribution network to consider 
the latter’s purchase, The people of Chattanooga want the Electric 
Power Board to buy the existing private properties at a fair price. 
Still they want public power and T. V. A. This attitude typifies the 
feeling of the public in most of the towns and cities of the valley. 

The result of such a program would be a great system under 
which T. V. A. would generate and wholesale power, the cities and 
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towns would buy it at city gates and distribute it within their retail 
areas, and the valley would progress amazingly. This is the ideal 
and logical goal for T. V. A. in the valley. Incidentally this is a 

in which the dominant influences in T. V. A. 
itself would be happy to cooperate. It is greatly to be hoped that 
the controlling private-power interests in New York will at some 
stage be willing to cease their guerrilla war and talk common sense. 


Fraternity in the Reconstruction of the Social 
Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY MEGER FULTON J. SHEEN, ON JANUARY 
, 193 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, urging that 
the reconstruction of the social order must begin with Fra- 
ternity“, delivered over the National Broadcasting Co. net- 
work, on January 30, 1938, under the auspices of the National 
Council of Catholic Men. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FRATERNITY 


How solve the social problem? Liberalism and capitalism 
answer: “Let every man be free to conduct his business as he 
pleases.” Liberalism and capitalism had their liberty and pro- 
duced only economic slavery and inequality. Communism then 
8 a cure for inequalities: “Confiscate all productive pri- 
vate property in the name of the collectivity and everyone will 
be equal and there will be no more classes.” Communism had its 

ality and it destroyed liberty and produced the new inequality 
of privilege. Now we come to the Catholic solution which says 
that a reconstruction of the social order must begin, not with 
liberty, nor with equality, but with fraternity. 

In order to understand the role of fraternity, take a glance at 
the present order which needs to be remedied. What is its 
dominant note? Without any hesitation: class struggle between 
capital and labor. “Society today still remains in a strained and, 
therefore, unstable and uncertain state, being founded on classes 
with contradictory interests and hence opposed to each other, 
and consequently prone to enmity and strife” (Quadragesimo 
anno). Capital and labor consider each other as enemies or 
adversary forces to be conquered: the force of money and in- 
fluence on the one hand, is too often pitted against the force of 
mass and organization on the other. the demand and 
supply of labor divides men on the labor market into two 
classes, as into two camps, and the bargaining between these 
parties transforms this labor market into an arena where the 
two armies are engaged in combat. To this grave disorder, which 
is leading society to ruin, a remedy must evidently be applied as 
speedily as possible” (Quadragesimo anno). 

Communism on its own testimony does not attempt to diminish 
this class hatred; rather, it attempts to intensify it, until it can, 
in its own words, succeed in the violent overthrow of * * * 
armies, police, bureaucratic hierarchy, the judiciary, parliaments, 
etc.” (Communist Program, p. 36). This is a queer way indeed 
to establish industrial peace, and reveals many of the inherent 
contradictions of communism. It talks peace, but prepares for 
war; it forbids strikes in Russia, but incites them here; it rightly 
protests against violence directed toward it, and yet insists on the 
right to use violence against others; it builds a paradise by first 
making a wreck of the world; it establishes a classless class by 
throwing classes at one another's throats; it boasts that it does 
away with two classes and yet establishes in its own country about 
19 classes of privilege; it urges all labor unions to a general strike, 
but yet “purges” all who would think of it in their fatherland. 
Its whole system is wrong; you cannot build health in a nation 
by spreading germs; you cannot educate people by burning the 
schools; you cannot inaugurate justice by injustice and murder; 
neither can you do away with classes by intensifying class feel- 
ing, nor restore industrial peace by going to war. Let us get this 
into our heads: We will never have social order by inciting capital 
and labor to violence, any more than we will have ultimate do- 
mestic peace by arming wives with rolling pins to knock all 
affection out of their husbands’ heads and hearts. Increase of 
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darkness is not the way to get light; brotherhood, equality, and 
friendship among men can no more come out of envy, hate, 
violence, “purges,” than honesty can come from giving thieves the 
privilege of stealing. It is just sheer nonsense to say that the 
evils of capitalism must get worse and worse before society can 
get better. 

Now, for the general principles of the Catholic solution, the 
details of which must be left to peaceful legislation: 

(1) Society is presently organized on the basis of rights; the 
Church would reconstruct it on the basis of function, At present 
the word most often used by both capital and labor is the word 
“right.” During the past century capitalism insisted on its 
“rights” which meant generally the “right to profit.” Lately the 
pendulum has swung to the other extreme where labor is insisting 
on its “rights,” which to extremists means the right to use vio- 
lence, and the right to all the profits of industry. This reaction 
was inevitable. Thus it is that today the so-called “rights” of 
capitalism are in conflict with the so-called rights“ of labor, both 
of which can be equally intolerant, inhuman, and antisocial. 

But how many of us have ever heard capital or labor use the 
word “duty”? How often have capital or labor used the words 
“our responsibility”? How often have both used the words “our 
mutual obligation”? It is the position of the church that eco- 
nomic peace can reign only when these words begin to have mean- 
ing to the parties. The church says that you cannot have 
any rights without corresponding duties. But if there are corre- 
sponding rights and duties then economic activity has a social 
character. Then the word “right” gives way to the word “role.” 
This is the church’s solution, reconstruct society not on selfish 
“rights” but on the basis of function, “binding men together not 
according to the position they occupy in the labor market, but 
according to the diverse functions which they exercise in society” 
(Quadragesimo anno). 

Social justice then is not to be identified with hating the capi- 
talists or hating the labor racketeers, any more than it is to be 
identified with the selfish rights of either. This is what both 
capitalism and communism forget. The right of the capitalist to 
his capital and the right of the laborer to his union are both 
conditioned upon the services they render to society; they both 
require social justification, and they can both be revoked if the 
common good is not served, just as the right to drive an automo- 
bile can be revoked if one refuses to respect the lives of pedestrians 
or even the lives of jaywalkers. 

In order to understand this let us invoke the analogy of the 
human body. The human body could not function if it were all 
eyes, or all ears. Order is dependent on diverse organs and mem- 
bers working together for the benefit of the whole organism. 
“Just as in the living organism it is tmpossible to provide for the 
good of the whole unless each single part and each individual 
member is given what it needs for the exercise of its proper func- 
tions, so it is impossible to care for the social organism and the 
good of society as a unit, unless each single part and each individ- 
ual member * * * is supplied with all that is necessary for 
the exercise of his social functions” (Divini redemptoris). 

Just as the body is not made up of only body and head, so 
neither is society made up of only capital and labor. The body 
has many organs, for example, the heart to circulate blood, the 
lung to breathe, the eye to see, etc., and all cooperate for the 
good of the whole. In like manner, just as in the human body 
the various organs do not live by class hatred and as the eye does 
not hate the ear because it hears, nor does the hand hate the 
foot because it walks, but all live in harmony by fulfilling their 
respective functions, so too will society find its peace by uniting 
its various groups and occupations for the common good. But, 
there is this difference between the human and the 
social order; A carpenter may become a farmer, and the ditch 
digger a banker. In order to reveal this free activity of an in- 
dividual within society as different from the enforced activity of 
a cell within the body, the Holy Father terms it “vocational”; 
concn the individual’s social performance may be likened to a 
vocation. 

Instead, then, of organizing society into two camps of capital 
and labor as two enemies with a grudge, society will be organized 
on the basis of function into various groups or guilds varying in 
nature and number with the contribution each group makes to 
society as a whole; that is “those who practice the same trade or 
profession * * * combine into vocational groups” (Quad- 
ragesimo anno). 

For example, let there be vocational or occupational groups 
composed of miners, farmers, textile workers, auto-workers, civil 
service workers, railroad, telegraph, and telephone men, carpen- 
ters, doctors, lawyers, steel workers, and perhaps 20 or 30 other 
groups depending upon their function in society. Under such an 
arrangement society is divided not into classes but into professions 
or vocations. Each group or guild includes not only the organized 
employees but also the organized employers in the same line of 
work. The reason for this is that there is a common interest 
between members of the same trade or profession. Professional 
and trade groups organize not to show their power or violence 
against one another, not to intimidate either, but to settle their 
corporate differences by peaceful means, The representatives of 
the employers and the representatives of the employees would, in 
any given group, for example, the hospital group or the textile 
group, then form joint boards, meeting in regular sessions for 
the discussion of all disagreements as well as the promotion of 
their mutual interests, By such an arrangement, classes based 
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on income and wealth would be done away with, and the concept 
of professions would dominate society. The worker would be 
elevated from the rank of a passive recipient of salary to that of 
an effective collaborator endowed with a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and dignity. 

A soctety which is divided into capital and labor has no real 
internal unity. The Church’s solution gives labor a unity of 
common profession “the bond of union * provided on the 
one hand by the common effort of employers and employees of one 
and the same group joining forces to produce goods or give 
service; on the other hand, by the common good which all groups 
should unite to promote, each in its own sphere, with friendly 
harmony” ( anno). 

The church furthermore suggests that since modern industrial 
life is extremely complex and one group is dependent upon another 
group, as the automobile industry is dependent on the steel indus- 
try, that there be an interrelation between the various occupational 
groups. Just as the hand in the human body has one function 
or profession, and the foot has another function or profession, but 
all unite for the orderly working of the whole organism, so, too, 
the textile group, the auto group, the farmer group, the banking 
group, each made up of employers and employees, would work to- 
gether and direct all their forces and endeavors to a higher end, 
namely, the good of the whole Nation and the betterment of hu- 
manity. This would imply the federation of all the groups through 
representatives into a national council. 

A fifth and most important point is the role the State is to play 
in relation to the professional groups. The position of the church 
is clear; it avoids two erroneous extremes, the extreme in which the 
State has nothing to say, which is individualism, and the extreme 
in which the State has everything to say, which is fascism or com- 
munism. For the functioning of these groups it is important that 
the State have more to say than it did under liberalism, and less 
to say than it does under fascism or communism. For liberalism 
the State was a policeman, never daring to interfere with business 
under penalty of violating its so-called liberty. For communism 
and fascism the State is a nurse, taking care of individuals and 
groups from the cradle to the grave and depriving them of their 
just autonomy and independence. In between these two extremes, 
of the State being indifferent to business, and the State controlling 
and managing business or making it serve “particular political aims” 
(Quadragesimo anno) as is the case under nazi-ism and fascism, is 
the golden mean of the State “contributing to the initiation of a 
better social order” (Qu: o Anno). “Let the State watch 
over these societies of citizens united together in the exercise of 
their right; but let it not thrust itself into their pecular concerns 
and their organization, for things move and live by the soul within 
them, and they may be killed by the grasp of a hand from with- 
out” (Rerum novarum). 

The guild order has no identification with any kind of political 
order. It will fit into any system, and would particularly fit into 
our own. It will fit perfectly if we avoid the pitfalls of fascism, 
nazi-ism, and communism, in which the groups and unions are 
subservient to the state or the party. In the Catholic view, the 
state is the servant of the groups, not the groups the tool of the 
state. The Catholic solution avoids the Communist and Fascist 
evil of putting the majority at the mercy of a dictatorial minority; 
and likewise the other extreme of capitalism, which puts the 
majority at the mercy of the minority of greedy economic ex- 
ploiters. 

In brief, the church’s position is this: “The reign of mutual col- 
laboration between justice and charity in social-economic rela- 
tions can only be achieved by a body of professional and inter- 
professional organizations, built on solidly Christian foundations, 
working together to effect, under forms adapted to different places 
and circumstances,” the common good (Divini redemptoris). 

The universalism for which the Church strives is not that of a 
class, but of humanity; it unites men, not because they hate 
capitalism, but because they love justice, not because they are anti- 
Fascist or anti-Communist, or antianything, but because they are 
pro deo, pro bono publico, for God and country. It respects men 
and women in our Nation, not because they glory in Russia with 
its purges, but because they glory in America with its freedom. 

Justice and charity—upon these virtues rather than upon great 
wealth or great power is the strength of a nation built. Justice 
there must be to temper the excesses of a false liberty which al- 
lowed men to amass wealth without social responsibilities. Charity 
there must be to mitigate the class hatred which Communists 
would inflame. But justice and charity there cannot be without 
a firm belief in the God Who judges and the God Who forgives. 
Upon the recognition of that God our Nation was founded, and 
only under that common Father can we call one another brother. 
Only, when we recognize the God from Whom every grace and 
blessing come can we understand the symbol of our democracy. 
It is not a hammer and a sickle, or a swastika, or a bundle of 
sticks, all of which smack of the earth, earthly. It is a bird—not 
an owl that hoots in darkness nor a bat that haunts the black- 
ness; not a sparrow that stays close to the earth, nor a vulture 
that thinks only of prey. Rather, with a full consciousness that 
our rights and our freedom come from beyond the highest moun- 
tain and the most distant star, did America choose the symbol of 
the eagle whose “glory is gazing at the sun.” 
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Mr. CELLAR. Mr, Speaker, I join with many of my col- 
leagues in applauding the action taken by the majority of the 
Members on January 10, 1938, in rejecting the proposal call- 
ing for the consideration of the Ludlow war referendum bill. 
Among other things, this bill provided for the following: 

Section 1. Except in the event of an invasion of the United 
States or its Territorial possessions and of attack upon its citizens 
residing therein, the authority of Congress to declare war shall 
not become effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes 
cast thereon in a Nation-wide referendum. Congress may by law 
provide for the enforcement of this section. 

In a word this resolution, if enacted into law, would place 
sole power for a declaration of war in the hands of the 
public instead of in the hands of the President and Con- 
gress. Thus, the President and Congress would be pre- 
cluded from declaring war, except in the event of an in- 
vasion of the United States or its territorial possession, plus 
an attack upon its citizens residing therein. That means, 
for example, that Japan could attack and seize Alaska, 
Hawaii, and even parts of our west coast, and there could 
be no declaration of war except by the referendum method, 
unless in the process of attack and seizure, Japan made an 
attack upon our citizens. 

Never in our past has Congress declared war upon mere 
whim and caprice. Our Presidents have uniformly been pa- 
tient and reluctant before using their war powers. When- 
ever war was declared, our peoples responded wholeheartedly. 
The Nation has never been divided—half for war, half 
against. War’s declaration has been followed by uniform 
patriotism. If the Presidents and Congress have never 
abused their powers, why take them away—and lodge them 
with a formless, untried medium? 

All will agree, of course, that in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs our primary objective should be to safeguard to the 
fullest possible extent the peace of the citizens of the United 
States. Under our present form of Government our foreign 
affairs can be conducted more efficiently from the stand- 
point of keeping this country out of war than would be at 
all possible under the operation of any such plan as the 
Ludlow resolution proposes. 

This resolution apparently fails to consider the fact that 
there is involyed therein the element of great delay at a 
time when quick and speedy action is needed. 

Furthermore, it must be also remembered, that in many 
instances battles are waged first, and war declared after. 
This was the situation in the Russo-Japanese conflict. The 
Japanese destroyed the Russian fleet first, and then issued a 
declaration of war. Nor was there any preliminary declara- 
tion on the part of Mussolini before he seized Ethiopia. And 
even today there is no declared war between China and 
Japan. Yet for all intents and purposes there is war. After 
Japan has satisfied herself with a sufficient seizure of Chin- 
ese territory, it may then declare war. Under such circum- 
stances, of what avail would be the Ludlow resolution 
except to create havoc, confusion, and arouse in the hearts 
of well-intentioned people false hopes. 

Let us assume also, an attack upon our vessels, our mer- 
chant marine on the high seas, this would not involve, 
within the words of the Ludlow resolution, either invasion 
of the United States or our possessions. Suppose our entire 
merchant marine were blockaded on the seven seas: Under 
this resolution, we would be powerless to take any move 
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until a referendum so permitted. Meanwhile, our entire 
commerce would be crippled, yet Congress and the President 
would be powerless to act at so critical a time. 

Under modern warfare, the greatest importance must be 
attached to the airplane. With airplanes he who strikes first 
strikes best. Airplanes don’t wait for the attack, but under 
the Ludlow resolution, we couldn’t do a thing until the enemy 
airplanes directly overhead dropped on us death-dealing 
bombs. 

It should be further remembered that any referendum be- 
fore a war might show a nation divided. How perilous it 
would be to carry on a war with, say, but 60 percent of 
those voting favoring it. What a gift to the enemy! Wars 
can only be won with a united front. Wars are lost by 
nations disunited. Disunion would be intensified by the self- 
seeking demagogues who would be let loose by the referen- 
dum. Their mouthings would only serve to paralyze and 
cripple our manpower at the very threshold of war. Suc- 
cess in war usually comes to the nation which controls the 
initiative. Certainly, a town-meeting referendum, with all 
its delay and confusion, would be fatal. 

But even aside from these facts, the following must be 
considered: In determining whether a war should be de- 
clared, certainly, facts concerning military strength and mili- 
tary objectives cannot be made public. By so doing, one 
plays squarely into the hands of the enemy. When the 
question is presented to the people by a vote, especially 
when they are faced with a war, how can they be fully in- 
formed as to what has been going on from a military stand- 
point, or as to what is to be done in the future to defeat 
the enemy? Yet that information might be the very crux 
of the situation—might well be the determining factor. 
Thus the people would be asked to vote on So serious a 
proposition (as the declaration of war) without really know- 
ing all the details and facts of the situation. 

Let us assume that the referendum results in a declaration 
against war. Then, until the enemy actually attacks us and 
invades our territory, no aggression can be directed toward 
that enemy. He may determine not to attack us and decide 
to stay off our territory and, instead, to destroy our ships 
and blockade our ports. What about our need for raw ma- 
terials like rubber, nickel, manganese and tin? There are 
at least 23 essential commodities which we do not produce 
and hundreds of other importations which we greatly need. 
Here we have a declaration against war accompanied by 
enemy hostilities! See what confusion and disaster would 
follow. 

Let us suppose, furthermore, that Germany would attack 
us. We would first hold a referendum which would result 
in the declaration of war against Germany. Suppose an 
ally of Germany, say Italy, would attack us. We could not 
engage in war against Italy until we had again had another 
referendum; and suppose a second ally of Germany, say 
Japan, then seized some of our possessions. We would then 
have a third referendum. One can readily envision how 
cumbersome, confusing, and impossible the situation would 
become. 

Under the language of the resolution, even if an enemy 
declares war against us, there would have to be a referen- 
dum, because a declaration of war by any country is not 
equivalent to invasion plus an attack upon our citizen. 
Thus, Germany could declare war against us and we would 
have to wait for a referendum before we could retaliate. 

Let us assume that the Japanese Emperor declared war on 
us. He has the undoubted right to do so. Japan mobilizes 
her forces on Mexican territory. She is well prepared to 
strike at us. We could not do a thing until she struck at 
us—we could not get ourselves into training and make our- 
selves ready for war, despite the presence of Japanese troops 
on Mexican territory; we could not declare war or do any- 
thing consistent with war until there would be a referendum. 
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The proponents of this measure erroneously believe that 
a resolution of this type would do away with the horrors of 
war. They wishfully hope that this proposed legislation 
would banish death-dealing aerial bombs, lethal gases, and 
disease germs produced with satanic ingenuity to torture 
and kill; as though the resolution would banish war's refine- 
ments of cruelties. I would be for the resolution whole- 
heartedly if it would do all this. But war and its horrors 
will always exist until, as William James so succinctly wrote 
years ago, we can get the moral equivalent of war—until acts 
of war shall be formally outlawed as between civilized people. 
Until then, the number of wars and attendant terrors will 
not decrease, Ludiow resolution or not. 

It is rank deception to say or imply this resolution will 
banish or even diminish the possibility of war. Plebescites 
will call for war just as readily as Presidents and Congress. 
The war fever easily grasps a nation. It is only a question 
of blowing on the spark till the whole population gets 
incandescent. Propaganda can grasp a whole people as in 
a vise. They would vote war just as readily or as reluc- 
tantly as Congress. I brand as false any idea that this 
resolution will move us a hair’s breadth from war. It is 
no more a “peace proposal” than is my old cat. It is merely 
a pious wish for peace. It is entirely negative in character. 
It does nothing to remove the causes of war. And until 
they are removed wars result—referenda or no referenda. 

One of the great traditions of our country is embodied 
in the Monroe Doctrine. It has had a great moral effect. 
If the Ludlow resolution was carried into effect, there could 
be no Monroe Doctrine. I doubt very much whether an 
attack upon a South American Republic would inspire the 
American people, through a referendum, to declare war 
against the invader of the South American Republic. The 
Ludlow resolution with its accompanying delay would kill 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Ludlow resolution is but another propagandizing at- 
tempt—a false appeal to the emotions. It involves the 
deceptive hope of obtaining security by staying close to one’s 
own national fireside. It is an illusory proposition, if it as- 
sumes, as apparently it must, that the referendum will keep 
America out of war. 

The resolution has already been referred to as indicating 
a weakness of our national will in international affairs. And 
now is the time when stability and steadfastness are required. 
Mussolini has already publicly ridiculed us because of it. It 
would greatly lessen our influence in world affairs, at a time 
when our influence is greatly needed. A few but neverthe- 
less powerful nations are disregarding treaty obligations. 
Unless they are checkmated, a disturbance which is only tran- 
sitory may become profound and permanent. Our safety 
would become jeopardized. Unless all democratic nations 
combine at least diplomatically against such international 
malefactors, we are heading for disaster. By adoption of the 
Ludlow resolution, we lend aid and comfort to those who 
would upset and defy international law and order. Recent 
events in the Far East, especially the sinking of the gunboat 
Panay, clearly shows that incidents may arise outside our 
borders which seriously affect our interests and our standing 
as a supporter of international law and order. It is impor- 
tant therefore that the executive and legislative departments 
of our Government be able to act promptly and authorita- 
tively. This would be impossible under the Ludlow resolu- 
tion. 

I thoroughly sympathize with the proponents of the reso- 
lution. I detest and loathe war just as vehemently as they. 
I have a holy horror of war, which affects the lives of every 
man, woman, and child in this country, and which causes 
such dreadful and irreparable suffering, yet for the reasons 
stated above, the Ludlow resolution will not be a remedy; it 
would be a cure worse than the disease. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK, 
ON FEBRUARY 4, 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me on February 4, 1938: 


The Tax Subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee has 
laid the cornerstone for the 1938 Revenue Act in one of the most 


can arrive at fairly accurate conclusions as to the contents of the 
tax bill that will be presented to Congress. Credit is due the 
committee for a modicum of relief accorded to business, but that 
relief is highly inadequate. 

The committee report is based primarily on the recommenda- 
tions of the experts of the Treasury Department. 

With all due respect to those experts, and I have a profound 
admiration for Under Secretary of the , neverthe- 
less, it is well to examine previous recommendations of these self- 
same experts and see how far short of fulfillment their predictions 


came. 

For example, when the undistributed-profits tax was first sug- 
gested, Director of the Division of Research and Statistics of the 
Treasury Department George O. Haas actually had the temerity 
to predict that the tax would go far to prevent depressions. We 
know how ridiculous that assertion became. The also 
told us that the tax would hit the large ns hardest. 
This assertion likewise has proven ridiculous, for Treasury returns 
show that, whereas corporations with $5,000 net income paid out 
36 percent of their earnings in dividends, the big corporations 
with earnings of $5,000,000 or more distributed 90 percent or more 
to their stockholders. 

The result: The tiny corporations paid a surtax of 4.41 percent 
of their net income, while the mammoth corporations got by with 
less than 1 percent. The tax, instead of soaking the rich, soaked 
the poor. 

Frankly, my faith has been greatly shaken in the efficacy of the 
predictions made by the Department. I believe it is the 
duty of Congress now to fashion its own taxing policy on the score 
of “Once bitten, twice shy.” 

I venture this assertion; that if a poll was taken of both Houses 
at this moment, as to whether the undistributed-profits tax should 
be utterly repealed, a vast majority would be in favor. That poll, 
of course, would have to be under no restriction, and Members 
would have to be free to make their own choice, Unfortunately, 
however, Members are not always free to make their choice without 

and political influence. 

It is my prediction that most corporations that feel they have 
been given substantial relief through the recommendations con- 
tained in the subcommittee report will find upon careful compu- 
tation that their tax bill under the proposed measure will be sub- 
stantially increased. Furthermore, the rates for small corporations 
are fixed, and there is afforded no optional opportunity of reducing 
these rates by the distribution of a part or all of the earnings of 
these small corporations. 

So long as government is necessary, taxation is inevitable. 
Taxes are traditionally unpopular; inequity in their levy is as old 
as time. Without consideration of the propriety of government 
policies which cause expenditures, when such expenditures are 
made they must be paid for, in the long run, by taxation. 

A revenue bill should be designed to raise the necessary money 
to pay the running costs of government without providing any 
discrimination between classes of taxpayers. Whenever a revenue 
measure attempts to regulate or to give certain classes special 
benefits it thus becomes extremely difficult to administer, and 
the public at large suffers as a result of the cost that both tax- 
payers and government officials are put to to carry out the intent 
of the law. 

Particularly, at this time of business storm and stress, we should 
shun like the plague all punitive taxes like, e. g., the undis- 
tributed-profits tax. Business is sadly in need of a word of 
cheer. The proposed tax bill fails to give encouragement. The 
most we can say is that in the proposed tax bill business is given 
four lashes, instead of ten. 

It is my p this evening to discuss this subject, not from 
the viewpoint of the individual taxpayer but rather from the 
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viewpoint of the effect of these taxes upon the general welfare 
of the whole country with particular emphasis upon the em- 
ployment situation. It is unfortunate, but true, that frequently 
in passing various types of legislation our lawmakers do not give 
proper consideration to the full effects of such legislation upon 
the masses of our people, especially upon those who are jobless. 

Depression has well been defined as a condition in which those 

ng gainful employment cannot find it, and prosperity a 
condition in which gainful employment is available for all desir- 
ing it. After having passed through years of deep depression, 
followed by partial recovery, we are today again in a period of 
d employment approaching depression levels. Reem- 
ployment and continuing employment, therefore, are among the 
most vital issues now before the country. 

Reemployment must be found where unemployment exists. We 
cannot wait to create it in new fields of enterprise. The bulk of 
employment in industry is financed almost wholly out of savings 
of individuals and corporations, invested directly in such facilities 
or in the securities of corporations representing them. 

Many people have the impression that capital, once invested, is 
perpetual. Nothing, however, is further from the truth, in that 
such capital is constantly being consumed and destroyed in very 
large volume, estimated by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research to average in the years from 1919 to 1935 in terms of 
nearly $8,000,000,000 per annum, exclusive of losses from opera- 
tions. This consumption of business capital, together with the 
additional capital needed to finance the growth of the country's 
facilities, required for an increased standard of living, for an 
enlarging population, must be provided, in our private-enterprise 
system, 2 pno savings of business enterprises and of individuals. 
Both of these doors have been definitely closed by existing tax 
laws; the first by the undistributed-profits tax, and the second by 
the capital-gains-and-losses tax. Nobody wants a partner who will 
take the lion’s share of the profits in taxes, but will not share 
in the losses. Little relief is offered by the proposed changes 
outlined in the subcommittee report. 

That a mistake was made in 


analysis, 
cause of unemployment, and constitute one of the key logs in the 
economic jam that is delaying recovery. 

Capital formation and investment in private enterprise is the 
very keystone of our private enterprise system. Until it is en- 
couraged and stimulated to normal activity, reemployment of any 
large portion of those now unemployed will not be possible in 
that the only field in which extended reemployment can occur is 
the field in which present extended unemployment exists; namely, 
in the processes of building and developing the durable facilities 
of the country. 

There are only two sources from which the consumed, destroyed, 
and depleted capital resources of the country can be replenished, 
and, as already stated, these two sources plowing back the 
profits of business into expansion for further employment and 
the encouragement of investment by private individuals have been 
closed, and will remain closed so long as the undistributed-profits 
tax and the capital-gains tax remain on the statute books. It 
is in the field of business that the absence of the large investor 
is most felt. Meritorious new enterprises starve for capital. 
Possible employment is reduced. Everyone is worse off. We must 
bear in mind that it is principally from these incomes that sub- 
stantial sums can be set aside for investments. It has always 
been the larger fortunes, the trusts and estates, which have had 
money available in sufficient quantities to finance major business 
or building operations, and through these operations give wide- 
spread employment. 

I think it is generally admitted that money in the hands of 
corporations does more good than money in the hands of any 
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other class, because corporations use this money to replenish in- 
ventories, improve their plants, or for a number of other things 
that tend to continue employment or to employ more men. 
Forcing money out in the form of dividends may temporarily 
cause the Government to receive a little more income, since the 
majority of dividend recipients are in fairly high tax brackets, 
but money in the hands of the large income group is not as likely 
to be used to employ men as it would be if left in the hands of 
the manufacturing or merchandising concerns, and it is employ- 
ment that we must look to at the moment in order to keep up 
the prosperity of the country and to retain some continuity in our 
income-tax paying ability. Furthermore, labor has a large share 
in the undistributed profits and so long as they remain in the 
possession of the corporations, labor has a chance to get a whack 
at them. When they are distributed, they belong to the stock- 
holders and are gone from the laborer forever. 

When the State of New York can borrow as it did recently 
$100,000,000 of short-term money, at one-quarter of 1 percent 
interest, it shows clearly that capital prefers certain security at 
this low rate to the risk of industrial enterprise inherent in our 
present punitive tax system. We can and should devise a tax 
system that will reward productivity and penalize willful inac- 
tivity, and then we shall eventually have more jobs than people 
to fill them. This is the only way we can ever solve the question 
of combinations in restraint of trade, because the exercise of such 
restraint will then have become unprofitable. My interest in 
this subject, as previously stated, is only for the welfare of those 
who live by working—and that includes all of us in the great 
middle classes buffeted by the clash of the extremes. We must 
create a condition by which all those seeking employment may 
find it. The only way this can be done is to modify our extreme 
taxes and adjust our entire tax system in such manner as to pro- 
duce more revenue and create more jobs. 

The necessity for proper retention of earnings has really been 
admitted by the framers of this act, both as it originally was 
introduced in the House and as it is today. It will be recalled 
that in the original House bill the rates were so adjusted that 
corporations could retain up to 30 percent of their earnings 
and still pay no more taxes than were imposed by the 1935 
law. It is significant, and possibly amusing, that in the present 
act, and this is continued in the proposed 1938 act, provision 
is made whereby banks and insurance companies which have 
special need for reserves are completely exempt from the provi- 
sions of this tax, and that totally impractical dividend devices are 
suggested as possible means of retaining earnings for other com- 
panies and corporations. 

Even stronger testimony comes from Government bodies them- 
selves, including the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
dealt with this subject at length in its brief annval report. It is 
well known that no company that has been successful in securing 
a loan from the R. F. C. may pay out dividends without its 
consent—yet this is a contractual obligation unrecognized by the 
present law or in the proposed 1938 measure. 

Foreign precedents are also enlightening. In Europe an undis- 
tributed-profits tax as a pressure tax is enforced today only in 
Norway. There the experience with it has not been far different 
from our own. Sweden tried such a tax and repealed it. It might 
pay to analyze the situation in Sweden and find out why one of 
the most advanced nations in social-reform legislation dropped 
this tax like a hot poker. Perhaps opinion has drifted over from 
neighboring Holland; for there is found a contradiction almost 
humorous. Not only have the shrewd Dutch no undistributed- 
profits tax at all, but they have just the reverse. They have an 
income tax of 9.05 percent on corporate earnings, excepting such 
as are not paid out in dividends. Retained earnings are exempt. 
In France, Belgium, and Denmark, also, there are premiums on 
corporate savings as against dividend disbursements. This sub- 
ject was also thrashed out in England as far back as 1919 before 
a royal commission, and it was decided then that the interests of 
the national welfare were best served by encouraging corporations 
to build up reserves, even at the possible risk of losing some reve- 
nue in surtax. 

APPARENTLY EUROPE, UNLIKE US, DOES NOT WANT JOBS JEOPARDIZED 


To me it is significant that every impartial survey such as those 
conducted by the Brookings Institution, the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., and others, 
almost without exception, advocate the repeal of this tax in toto. 
The brochure published by the Brookings Institution contains this 
very significant statement: “The conclusion reached is unequivo- 
cally that the tax should be repealed, the general arguments in its 
favor pertaining to taxation equity, the distribution of income, 
and the control of the business cycles do not, in the light of the 
analysis, weigh heavily as against the adverse effects of the tax in 
other ways.” 

Many other surveys conducted during the past few months 
show to what extent this tax has cut off jobs and halted business 
activities. A special report of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, based on a survey made among its 600 members, rep- 
resenting the chief industries operating in the State, shows that 
this tax has halted plant expansion of Wisconsin industries, di- 
verted many millions of dollars from factory improvements during 
the year, and made jobless many men who, had it not been for 
the tax, would have been kept on pay rolls and paid out of sur- 
pluses. This is the gist of a special report covering a survey 
of factories employing more than 300,000 workers, or 70 percent of 
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all those at work in the industries of Wisconsin. The survey 
states that forced distribution of corporation surpluses resulted 
in throwing out of employment thousands who in previous years 
were kept on pay rolls and paid out of surpluses. It further states 
that many of Wisconsin’s most valued industries would never 
have weathered the panic if the law had been enforced in earlier 
years. 

A study of 3,000 manufacturing enterprises of all types in the 
State of Illinois shows that the tax on undistributed profits de- 
Prived many Illinois workers of jobs and caused abandonment or 
Postponement of billions of dollars’ worth of building construc- 
tion in 1937, The survey showed that 58 business firms alone de- 
ferred building and factory rehabilitation projects totaling nearly 
$40,000,000. Eighty-three percent of the replies in this survey 
indicated that the Federal surtax on undistributed profits was 
definitely detrimental to their progress of plant rehabilitation. 
This report also stated that a large amount of unemployment was 
caused by the tax because employers reduced their working forces 
during the business recession instead of keeping them at work 
and paying their wages out of reserves such as had been 
available before the tax went into effect. The net result of the 
survey indicated that most firms had decided on a policy of reduc- 
tion in personnel as soon as the business lull was apparent, due 
to the fact that the companies could not accumulate surpluses 
to tide them over such periods. In some instances a reduction in 
employees of 25 percent took place within a 3-month period. A 
machinery manufacturer abandoned a $100,000 building project 
and reduced the number of employees 50 percent due to decreased 
business brought about by the tax. starch manufacturer 
abandoned a $500,000 construction program and estimated that 
the tax cut into the stability of employment fully 50 percent. 

The subcommittee report states that “on the basis of fact, your 
subcommittee believes that the principle of the undistributed- 
profits tax is sound and should be retained.” What is this prin- 
ciple other than that of encouraging, if not forcing, the distribu- 
tion of corporate profits beyond the point where they would be 
distributed by prudent management acting on its own initiative? 
Is this a wise principle to inject into American business policy 
after 8 years of depression or partial recovery during which busi- 
ness resources have been greatly depleted? Is it not a principle 
of “eating the seed corn” after a long and exhausting famine? 
Should not business be encouraged, rather, to save and replenish 
its resources and again to hazard them in new ventures which 
will create and maintain a constantly expanding volume of gain- 
ful employment and a constantly increasing volume of goods? 
These two principles are in conflict. Both cannot prevail. The 
continuation of this tax, even in the modified form proposed, will 
continue to hamper business and destroy the confidence of busi- 
ness management in its ability to look ahead and to plan and 
enter into long-time commitments, which constitute the very 
essence of recovery. This tax should be repealed in its entirety. 

Why, you may ask, is the worker concerned about these mat- 
ters? The answer is simple. Jobs and pay can only be increased 
by investment. Experience has shown that the curve of employ- 
ment follows very closely the curve of investment. Investment 
is just putting capital to work, and capital must be put to work 
to earn its keep, just like labor. Therefore, the worker is more 
affected by the amount of investment than anyone else. He is 
more dependent upon it, and if, through so-called taxation, we 
prevent investment, it is just like firing men from jobs. There- 
fore, every man out of work who wants work and every man at 
work who wants to keep his job is vitally concerned about any- 
thing that confiscates capital, prevents investment, and destroys 
or threatens jobs. 

The people most affected are the workers. True, the effect 
may be indirect, but it is real just the same, and it has been 
proved decisively by our own experience in recent years. Why is 
this so? Because investment, capital is put to work to 
provide the machinery and tools n for labor to earn a 
living. The high standard of living in the United States today 
is due largely to the vast amounts of capital placed at the dis- 
posal of industrial workers. The jobs and high earnings of auto- 
mobile workers are due largely to the invested capital which in 
some cases represents $9,000 per man employed. In other indus- 
tries, such as the railroads, it runs up as high as $23,000 per man 
employed. If we confiscate capital by raising tax rates too high, 
or if we unsound tax legislation, we are killing jobs. I know 
that straight thinking is none too popular when so many are so 
emotional. However, emotion has had its chance and has dons 
little for the worker. Is it not time, therefore, to do a little more 
straight thinking and to display a little more common sense? 

I want workers and the jobless to ponder this. No credit is 
given by way of reduction of the tax on profits if those profits 
are used for plant expansion, new buildings, development of new 
machinery, or the purchase of new apparatus. In other words, 
no credit is given to create new work and new jobs. The tax 
actually discourages expansion and the creation of new jobs. 
Can anything be more absurd? 

A story is told about Mrs. McTavish, of Edinborough, who re- 
fused to allow her daughter to go to school, even though it was 
free, because, she said, her daughter would have to pay attention. 

I say to workers everywhere, they will have to pay even more 
attention to the proposed tax bill—they should protest immedi- 
ately to their Congressmen and Senators. 
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ADDRESS BY MINOR HUDSON, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE 
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Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
by Mr. Minor Hudson, national director of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce: 


The younger generation, for which I speak, has been practically 
denied a great American heritage—the right to enjoy the great 
outdoors. We of this younger generation are determined that our 
children, and our children’s children, shall not be entirely denied 
that traditional right. That possibility confronts us now unless 
active measures are taken by this generation. 

Our fathers enjoyed the old swimmin’ hole, but that pleasure 
has been denied most of us. The old swimmin’ hole has been 
polluted—has been made by man’s own destructive power a sewer, 
unfit for any normal purpose. 

These same streams which provided the innumerable old swim- 
min’ holes made famous in prose and poetry, also abounded in 
fish. The fish are now, in most instances, gone—killed by the 
same pollution that made the waters unfit even for swimming. 

Our fathers could and did swing an old fishing pole over the 
shoulder, whistle away to the nearest stream after the fashion of 
Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, and come whistling home happy in the 
remembrance of a rare day’s sport. If they became thirsty, they 
could appease their thirst in a clear sparkling stream. We cannot 
do any of this, because of neglect to protect and preserve a great 
natural resource—America’s wildlife. 

We cannot swing a shotgun over our shoulders at will and set 
forth into fertile fields in search of relaxation as our forebears 
have always done. If we, the members of this younger generation, 
want to enjoy the healthful recreation to be had in the outdoors, 
we must go through an almost endless rigmarole of red tape to 
receive the hunting privilege, we must then spend many dollars on 
equipment and travel to one of the fast disappearing suitable 
spots, we must shoot according to schedules set up to protect our 
diminishing game supply—and after all that, more often than not, 
we find nothing to shoot at. 

Those of us who are not in the sense of not being 
hunters or fishermen, but merely lovers of the great outdoors who 
ask nothing better than to be allowed to tramp through the beauties 
of nature, are often denied even this restful pastime. Many of 
these beauties of nature which our ancestors knew no longer exist, 
at least not within easy access unless we happen to be fortunate 
enough to live in or on the outskirts of some wildlife refuge, or 
national park, or one of the rare spots in this country which has 
not been touched by man’s destructive industrial progress. How 
many of my generation have ever had an opportunity to study 
wild animals in their natural habitat or to see quail or other game 
birds except in a zoo? 

Our ancestors had beautiful forests in which they could hunt, 
fish, and find relaxation. We're lucky if we have even a tree to 
shinny up. 

As I said before, the right to enjoy the great outdoors has always 
been a traditional American right—until my generation. As I 
said before, we of this younger generation are determined to restore 
that traditional right for those who follow us, if only for its 
recreational value, for the happy hours it will give those who will 


carry on our names. 

There is, however, a note to this whole business of 
wasting America’s wildlife. It has affected us to some extent and 
might prove disastrous to the future of this country. I refer to 
the economic losses suffered through the profligate destruction of 
this Nation’s wildlife resources, 

There is no question that we have already suffered heavily from 
the failure to protect this great natural resource that is America’s 
wildlife. Those who follow us will suffer even more if we do not 
take steps to preserve that which we already have and replace 
that which we once had. 

Take the matter of business depressions, for instance. In by- 
gone days a great editor, Horace Greeley, counseled “Go West, 
young man,” to those for whom an economic recession was making 
it particularly difficult to eke out a living in the East. 

Those were wise words for that day and age, but Mr. Greeley 
would have not spoken them today. 

When Mr. Greeley advised our youth to follow the sun, the 
West was, for the most part, a virgin paradise of fertile land and 
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abounding animal life. A living could be had there for the mere 


That is not possible now. Today, for the most part, the West 
is becoming just as industrialized—in some instances, just as thickly 
populated—as the East. Such good land as is not given over to 
1223 . intensive crop uction, just as is the 
mi 0 e East. There is little good virgin land to 
had for the mere working of it. a 

As Jay Darling has expressed it, “We now have come to the end 
of Swe foe We D ED onh: where we are and live and 
en or ow many years is only a question of 
your ability to imagine.” 4 * 

So, here we sit, with no undeveloped lands to act as an escape 
valve for humanity plagued by depressions, or recessions, or what- 
ever they may be called, of economic origin. It is the duty of us, 
the living, to restore as much as possible of our great outdoors 
so that our children and our children’s children may find relief, 
if necessary, from the bitter punishment of business depressions. 

American wildlife is valuable for other economic reasons. AS 
a source of employment, for instance. For example, more than 
5,000,000 automobiles carry sportsmen to the fields and streams 
of this country each year. The mileage used at their sport is 
estimated to represent an annual consumption of nearly 100,000 
automobiles. Translated into labor, production of this number 
of cars means thousands of hours of employment in the auto- 
motive industry alone, and the automotive industry is only one 
of the many with a stake in our wildlife. 

Wildlife leads to an annual expenditure estimated at $1,000,- 
000,000 a year on the part of sportsmen, campers, and visitors to 
National and State parks for camping and hunting equipment, 
photographic supplies, gasoline, oil, and transportation, 

The United States Bureau of Biological Survey credits the Nation’s 
moire with supplying meat and fur of a value of $150,000,000 
annually. 

The farmer naturally shares in a part of the income from game 
as a source of meat and fur. Game as a supplemental farm crop 
also comprises an appreciable dollars-and-cents farm income, and 
will mean more to the farmer as he learns more and more about 
control of his wildlife crop. 

From all this, it may be seen that we of the younger generation 
have not only a recreational, but an economic stake in American 
wildlife. True enough, we have already passed through the stage 
from which we of this generation could profit to any great extent 
recreationally by a restored American wildlife. True enough, we 
already have suffered economically by the depleted resource that 
is our present wildlife. 

When, then, are we concerned with the problem? We are con- 
cerned merely because the youth of America is farsighted, de- 
termined to build for the future, determined to protect a priceless 
American possession, 

What, then, is to be done about this pressing problem? It is 
only through a concerted plan of conservation and restoration that 
our great natural resources can be rebuilt. 

Such projects as those undertaken by the American Wildlife 
Institute in the field of wildlife research, demonstration, and man- 
agement are helping point the way for the processes through which 
our wildlife can be protected and replenished. 

There is an immediate way that we can all help combat the 
forces that are attacking American wildlife. The General Wildlife 
Federation, which is an organization of Nation-wide scope, has spon- 
sored a wildlife restoration week, to be held beginning March 20. 

The General Wildlife Federation is a non-profit-making organiza- 
tion and charges no individual membership dues for the mainte- 
nance of its program. Its membership consists of affiliated groups 
representing some 36,000 individual organizations and 20,000,000 
people devoted to conservation and restoration. 

As part of the program for wildlife restoration week, the General 
Wildlife Federation is issuing wildlife poster stamps, These stamps, 
to be sold in sheets of 100, are all in natural color, all but 1 
having been designed and painted by J. N. “Ding” Darling, the 
noted cartoonist and conservation authority. There will be one 
key or identifying stamp in each sheet, which key stamp was 
selected in a Nation-wide contest artists, 

These stamps will be sold at a cost of $1 a sheet. The key 
stamps will become more and more valuable with each issue in 
subsequent years. 

The returns from the stamp sale will be used by the General 
Wildlife Federation to strengthen local federation affliated groups, 
to give continuity to all constructive national conservation legis- 
lation, to carry on an extensive educational campaign, and to 
stimulate national public interest in wildlife week for 1939. 

The United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, composed of 
nearly 100,000 businessmen of the younger generation, has inter- 
ested itself in this project and is cooperating in the sale of these 
stamps as just one part of its program to aid in the restoration of 
American wildlife. 

This campaign to restore American wildlife needs young blood, 
youthful enthusiasm, energetic leadership, and an increasing deter- 
mination to press it to a successful conclusion. 

These qualities can best be supplied by the younger generation 
of American businessmen, who have the greatest stake and the 
most to gain. We have promised to do our part and we shall. 

I thank you. 
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HON. HAMILTON FISH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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RADIO SPEECH OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, ON 
FEBRUARY 6, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor», I include a speech I delivered over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Sunday evening, February 6, 1938. The 
speech is as follows: 


I am grateful for the opportunity to express my views on wage 
and hour legislation over the radio under the auspices of the 
Mutual Forum. I understand that this is not a debate, but 
merely an expression of views on a highly important issue affect- 
ing the interests and welfare of our American wage earners. I 
have a high regard for Senator Perper, and for the able and sin- 
cere manner in which he discussed the wage and hour problem 
as it affects the South. 

From my point of view, I think it is unfortunate that this type 
of legislation has to be brought up for consideration in 
in the midst of a serious Government-made depression, with 
11,000,000 workmen unemployed and millions more working on 
part time. However, the principle involved remains the same, and 
if such legislation is needed there is no valid reason to delay its 
consideration. 

In fact, the wage and hour bill should have been considered 
by Congress years ago, and enacted into law. Why should one- 
third of our American citizens be undernourished, underfed, in- 
adequately clothed, and ill-housed in the greatest and richest 
country in the world? Why should one-third of our wage earners 
be crucified upon a cross of economic slavery and bondage, and 
be exploited by human chiselers, vultures, and bloodsuckers for 
profit at the expense of their health, happiness, and lives? 

On June 2, 1936, the day following the unfortunate 5-to-4 
decision of the Supreme Court holding unconstitutional the min- 
imum-wage law for women and children in the State of New York, 
I offered in the Congress a constitutional amendment to permit 
States to enact minimum-wage laws and spoke in support of it in 
the House of Representatives. I quote from that speech: 

“In the years I have been in public life I have always stood for 
social and industrial justice under the Constitution. I agree with 
Abraham Lincoln that labor is prior to capital and that human 
rights are superior to property rights. I believe that the best way 
to combat socialism and communism is to provide a square deal 
for labor, and social and industrial justice for all American wage 
earners. I was frankly shocked by the deplorable 5-to-4 decision 
of the Supreme Court that compels millions of loyal Americans to 
work for wages that will not secure for them the common neces- 
sities of life.” 

From this quotation the radio audience will clearly understand 
that I have been in favor of establishing minimum-wage standards 
for many years. 

The issue at the present time is what type of legislation shall 
the Congress enact, as some kind of wage and hour legislation 
is inevitable, whether it is enacted into law this year or next year. 

I am opposed to all the proposals of the administration, and 
that advocated by Senator PEPPER, that provide for a board or 
commission of five or of one to control and regulate hours and 
wages throughout the Nation. 

I believe the time has come to stop creating more bureaucracies, 
to cease setting up more boards and administrative agencies, and 
above all not to give more power to the President by concen- 
eee in the Chief Executive further control over labor and 
in ry. 

I believe the time has definitely come to take back some of the 
powers that Congress has already conferred on the President and 
thereby restore representative and constitutional government. 

Feeling very strongly along these lines, I am absolutely opposed 
to legislation that creates more bureaucratic boards or puts the 
control of wages and hours under some Cabinet officer to admin- 
ister by use of governmental edicts. 

That is one of the main reasons why we are now in the midst 
of a Government-made depression. There has been too much in- 
terference by the Government with business, which has caused 
widespread loss of confidence and resulting unemployment. 

The principle involved in the pending hour and wage legisla- 
tion is the same, whether the Board is composed of five members 
or one. It is merely the difference between tweedledee and 
tweedledum. Any board, particularly one empowered to make dis- 
criminations as to wages and hours in different sections of the 
country, means more bureaucracy, more administration agents, 
more regimentation, and more government by executive and 
bureaucratic edicts. 
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Speaking, I believe, for an overwhelming majority of the Re- 
publican Party, we are fundamentally opposed to that type of 
legislation. Speaking for myself, I would welcome uniform Fed- 
eral legislation in order to prevent the exploitation of men, women, 
and children under sweatshop hours and wages. If the Congress 
is to legislate for the benefit of our wage earners, let us do so by 
passing a uniform law establishing minimum wages and maximum 
hours throughout the country. 

I am in favor of the bill proposed by Mr. William Green, in 
behalf of the American Federation of Labor, which by legislation 
and legislation alone sets up uniform minimum-wage standards 
of $16 a week and maximum hours of 40 a week for American 
labor. I believe such legislation can be written on a constitu- 
tional basis, and I do not believe that a minimum wage of $16 per 
week is too high to adopt throughout the length and breadth of 
the Nation. 

I say to the employers of labor in the South, if you are not 
paying $16 per week I know of no sound reason why you should 
not do so. I have factories and sweatshops in my district—like- 
wise the home district of the President—that pay only $10 and 
$12 per week. I know of other districts in the North in which the 
pay is less, sometimes as low as $6 a week. 

I want to do away with that kind of inhumanity to man, and 
put an end to such intolerable conditions which affect adversely 
the health, the welfare, and the very lives of underpaid and under- 
nourished American citizens. 

It is utterly unfair to discriminate against the textile or other 
industries in New England, New York, and in the North and East 
generally, by permitting a differential in minimum wages for 
Southern States. That would merely mean that northern indus- 
tries would be forced, by unfair competition, to move into those 
States where the differential existed. 

The problem of establishing minimum-wage and maximum-hour 
standards can only be properly, honestly, and fairly solved by 
uniform legislation. Naturally there will have to be many excep- 
tions, such as messenger boys, bootblacks, domestic servants, and 
farm help, and those who receive food and board. 

It is the duty of the Congress to hold hearings and to write 
sound and constructive legislation that will provide a square deal 
for our underpaid wage earners in the North as well as the South, 

I want to prevent the exploitation of American labor, and 
especially women and children, from sweatshop wages and hours 
in our factories, shops, and mines. 

If any country is worth living in it is our own. But how can it 
continue to be worth living in if one-third of our labor live on 
wages that are inadequate and do not provide sufficient pay to 
properly feed their families, to house them, to clothe them, and to 
give them a fair chance in life? 

There is one phase of the wage and hour issue that has not 
been adequately discussed: How can you enact this kind of legis- 
lation, having for its definite and proper purpose the raising of the 
standard of wages for millions of Americans who are receiving 
meager and pitiful wages without bringing them into direct com- 
petition with the cheap labor of Europe or with the sweated goods 
of Europe and Asia, which will flow into our markets? 

There is a corollary that must go with this type of legislation 
that is unescapable and unavoidable. 

I appreciate that immediately any Federal wage and hour bill 
is enacted into law it will mean that Europe and Asia will dump 
in this country hundreds of millions of dollars worth of goods 
produced by their pauperized labor to replace the goods produced 
in the United States where wages are raised artificially by law. 
There is only one answer to it, and not a very palatable one to 
Democrats or their political philosophy or ideology, tainted with 
free trade and tendencies toward mutual exchange of goods. 

When you adopt any form of wage and hour legislation, dis- 
criminatory or not, you will have to provide adequate tariff pro- 
tection for our wage earners to prevent foreign-made goods flooding 
this country and replacing the commodities produced by our labor 
that prior to wage and hour legislation received a nonliving wage. 

You cannot crucify American labor on a cross made of sweated 
labor and the cheap goods produced in Europe and Asia, which 
will be the result and immediate result of the wage and hour 
legislation without adequate tariff protection. 

That is why I said at the outset that it was an unfortunate 
time in the midst of the Roosevelt depression to consider this type 
of legislation, because it will temporarily tend to increase unem- 
ployment. It will mean that many wage earners will lose their 
jobs and that many of our industries will not be able to compete 
with foreign industries and their low wage scales until they have 
sufficient tariff protection. 

However, I favor permanent, uniform legislation and government 
by law instead of by bureaucratic edicts, because I believe, as I 
said before, that if there is any country worth living in it is our 
own and we must have and maintain American standards of wages 
and living if we are to take care of the one-third of our people 
who are now ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed. 

I do not propose to condemn by my vote a large part of our wage 
earners to perpetual poverty, squalor, undernourishment, destitu- 
tion, starvation wages, and intolerable hours. 

In conclusion, let me quote President Roosevelt, who said in 
his message to Congress on January 3 that: “Another group 
oppose legislation of this type on the ground that cheap labor 
will help their locality to acquire industries and outside capital, 
or to retain industries which today are surviving only because 
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of existing low wages and long hours. Those who rep - 
resent such areas in every part of the country do their constitu- 
ents ill service by blocking efforts to raise their incomes, their 
property value, and, therefore, their whole scale of living.” 

I concur wholeheartedly with the President's clear-cut state- 
ment, but, ee — —.— Sian 7 — 3 * 
kor blocking wage our on by law 
that the Congress create more bureaucracy and virtually turn the 
entire control of labor and industry over to the Chief Executive 
through his appointees. 

Both labor and industry are opposed to such control and regi- 
mentation. Let the Congress cease conferring additional powers 
on the President, put an end to government by edicts, and restore 
representative government under the Constitution. 

If President Roosevelt will only withdraw his demand for a 
board to control hours and wages, the Congress could put through 
without further delay legislation establishing minimum wages 
and maximum hours by law, as advocated by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Failure to enact that type of legislation rests 

y with the President and not with the Congress which is 
ready to legislate. 


Trade and Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY LIVINGSTON HARTLEY IN THE WASHINGTON 
POST, FEBRUARY 6, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by Livingston 
Hartley on the subject, “Trade and Peace,” which appeared 
in the Washington Post on February 5, 1938. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, February 6, 1938] 


TRADE AND PEACE—BRrITISH CAPSTONE FoR HULL RECIPROCAL PROGRAM 
WILL PROVIDE AT LEAST PSYCHOLOGICAL BRAKE ON RESTLESS 


MILITARISTS 
(By Livingston Hartley) 


The emphasis in American foreign policy has recently been 

on the growing structure of reciprocal-trade agreements, 

which should soon be roofed and made really weatherproof by 
successful negotiations with the British Government. 

This new economic policy of Secretary Hull's has from its in- 
ception been designed to fulfill two distinct purposes: First, to 
increase international trade, and thereby create prosperity and a 
rising standard of living both here and abroad; second, to alleviate 
by this means international economic strains which are basic 
causes of war, and so contribute to the maintenance of peace. 

Even those business interests who fear that Mr. Hull’s policy 
may injure them personally, must admit that both these purposes 
are, to some extent, being served. Statistics show, for instance, 
that during the first 11 months of 1937, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1936, exports to 14 trade-agreement coun- 
tries increased by 42.2 percent, whereas those to all other coun- 
tries only rose by 32.2 percent. Such early results from this only 
partially completed program show a definite trend toward expan- 
sion of our foreign trade, which will provide our national producers 
with new markets abroad and endow our consumers with addi- 
tional wealth in the foreign goods our enhanced exports buy. 


TRADE PACTS AND PEACE SEEN INTIMATELY LINKED 


The relation between trade agreements and the second purpose 
is not hard to see. If foreign countries are brought by them to 
increase their trade with us and with each other, their home in- 
dustries will be more healthy, their unemployment will diminish, 
and their standard of living will rise. This will spell an era of 
contentment beneficial to peace, since prosperous peoples tend to 
scoff at the siren call of the militarist and the would-be dictator. 
It was the discontent produced by the depression that shattered 
the peaceful omens of the twenties, caused Manchukuo and Hitler, 

political reaction over much of Europe and South America, 
and forced Mussolini to wage the war he had threatened for 13 
years. 

The menace of Nazi Germany to Europe is primarily political, 
measured by the roar of Goering’s planes and the busy furnaces of 
Krupp. But the fundamental German question, which must be 
solved before Europe can enjoy a stable peace, is susceptible perhaps 
to an economic solution. If Germany could obtain the export 
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markets she needs abroad through trade agreements, she would 
have no economic need to gain them by war or warlike threats. 
Her increased exports would allow her to import the raw materials 
she requires and enable her to return again to economic and 
financial sanity. The economic motive for military expansion 
should lose its drive under these conditions in Rome and Tokyo as 
well as in Berlin. 

We must not forget, however, that Germans, Italians, and Japa- 
nese are far less economic-minded than Americans, As long as 
these aggressive great powers are controlled by militaristic, ambi- 
tious regimes, it is doubtful if they can be satisfied by economic 
gains alone. All three regimes have tied their prestige to expan- 
sionist aims, which armament expenditures, the blood of their 
peoples, and relentless propaganda have now intertwined inex- 
tricably with their internal positions. 

PROSPERITY WOULD STIFLE INCITEMENTS OF MILITARISTS 


Nevertheless, the trade agreement policy offers, in theory, a 
solution to this problem also. If it works among the 90 percent 
of the world which desires peace, it must, in the end, exert an 
irresistible influence upon the three powers which practice or 
threaten war. 

Suppose, for example, that all European nations except Ger- 
many and Italy should enter whole-heartedly into Mr. Hull’s 
program, reduce their barriers to mutual trade and increase their 
imports, exports, prosperity and standard of living. Their im- 
proved situation could not fail to cause a powerful reaction among 
the strained and impoverished peoples of the two dictatorships. 
These peoples would inevitably begin to long to join the band- 
wagon and find a place in the sun of the new prosperity. Popular 
opposition to the present policies of the Fascist regimes would 
spread like a prairie fire, leading at last to a drastic change of 
either the policies or the regimes. 

But there is one great flaw in this conception of the preserva- 
tion of peace by trade agreements, the same flaw that has marred 
almost all of the post-war policies of the great democracies, That 
is the march of time, which does not wait for machinery which 
moves too slowly. 

Stabilization of European peace through the influence of trade 
agreements must require many years, perhaps more than a decade. 
But the threat to peace in Europe is not distant but imminent, 
as the increasing tempo of universal rearmament indicates. A 
majority of observers now feel that Europe is headed for another 
war between great powers, exceedingly liable to become world- 
wide and involve the United States. Few who feel this way would 
place the date of that war as far ahead as the late 1940s. 

So if trade agreements promise in the end to bring us to stabil- 
ized peace, something more is needed to preserve peace during 
the long and dangerous years which must measure their gradually 
accumulating influence. This brings us back to our most crucial 
issue in foreign policy, which we have refused to face squarely 
for over 17 years. 


ECONOMIC IMPLEMENTATION OF KELLOGG PACT SUGGESTED 


This issue might be decided now if our Government would take 
a firm stand in support of peace, which need not constitute an 
“entanglement” nor infringe upon our freedom of action in foreign 
affairs. Such a stand could consist of a joint resolution of Con- 
gress, empowering the President to restrict American economic and 
financial aid to any Nation which, in the opinion of our Govern- 
ment, had violated the Kellogg Pact. 

There is no certainty in human affairs, but it seems virtually 
certain that the rulers of Germany and Italy would decide that war 
in Europe was an impracticable instrument of national policy if the 
United States should take this stand. And yet it is hard to see 
how such action by Congress could subject the United States to 
danger, since it is obvious that the President would only enforce 
such a “quarantine” if other nations were already restraining a war 
maker by concerted economic or military means. 

As long as we will not take some adequate step in this direction 
to indicate in concrete terms our national interest in the mainte- 
mance of peace, our whole policy of peace through trade agree- 
ments must rest on a paper foundation, Mable to be rent into 
shreds at any time by the bayonets of military autocracies. 

Our most active contribution to peace today lies more in the field 
of psychology than in the slowly accumulating influence of trade 
agreements. Although insignificant when contrasted with the pres- 
ent world predominance of our country, and although accompanied 
with inter-governmental friction rather than good will, it served 
as an undoubted brake upon European governments whose policies 
are geared to war. ° 

Our official pronouncements in defense of peace and treaties, 
human freedom and democracy, and the abhorrence of Fascist 
violence and German and Italian policies constantly expressed by 
our newspapers and public figures, cannot fail to have a strong 
psychological influence upon some very hard-boiled officials abroad. 

The German and Italian general staffs are not oblivious to the 
attitude of America. They know that as a nation and a people 
we oppose the policies of their rulers. They see that their rulers 
have now adopted a position of hostility to democracy as well as 
to communism, regardless of the fact that we are the greatest 
democracy. 

These hard-headed military men realize, moreover, that there 
is no deep faith among our statesmen that neutrality could be 
preserved in another long-drawn Eurasian war. They must, there- 
fore, allow for the possibility that America might again be in- 
volved, recognizing clearly that we then should be an enemy, 
and remembering that we decided the balance last time. 
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Allowance for this possibility may make all the difference in 
their replies to their masters when questioned whether the time 
has come to strike. If the German general staff keeps on saying 
“No” to Hitler the dreaded conflagration will be far less likely to 
occur. 

That is why the stream of recriminations which flows back and 
forth across the Atlantic between our own great cities and Fascist 
Europe may serve a most useful purpose. 
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ADDRESS OF MAJ. GEN. J. L. SCHLEY, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, AT THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIA- 
TION, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 19, 1938 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I include 
the following address of Maj. Gen. J. L. Schley, Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, which he delivered on Wed- 
nesday, January 19, 1938, at the second annual meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to wit: 


It is a privilege and pleasure to address the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association and its guests on the subject of Missis- 
sippi River flood control. Seldom does a speaker have an audi- 
ence so well informed on the subject of his address. I dare say 
each one of you gentlemen carries in your mind an accurate pic- 
ture of the project map for flood control of the lower Mississippi 
River as well as a comprehensive knowledge of the flood-control 
laws. 

For that reason I have decided that, rather than give you 
statistical data with which you are already familiar, I would 
briefly review the history of Mississippi River flood control to 
show the highly satisfactory progress that has been and is being 
made in pro ion against overflows in the alluvial valley of the 
Mississippi River. In carrying you back over the pages of history 
to point out the great strides that have been made toward the 
final solution of this problem, I believe it will be interesting to 
recall certain historical high lights. 

The disposition of the territory of the lower Mississippi River 
Valley furnished one of the difficult problems during the nego- 
tiations at Paris of the treaty of 1783 that recognized the inde- 
pendence of the United States. The success of our peace com- 
missioners in gaining possession of the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi River from its source to within a short distance of the Gulf 
of Mexico represented an outstanding accomplishment for the 
diplomacy of a new Nation. However, this was not enough. The 
question of the control of the Mississippi was not settled at 
Paris. Intrigue by the leading nations of Europe among the in- 
habitants of what was then our west, especially of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and with the Indian tribes, warned the United States 
that European powers were willing to take great risks to secure a 
foothold there. During the early years of national independence, 
this serious condition even affected the attitude of our western 
settlements toward our own Nation. The men of the frontier 
showed clearly by words and by deeds that they deemed the con- 
trol by them of the Mississippi River to be so absolutely essential 
to their welfare that they might take serious steps to be an 
integral part of whatever nation secured and retained such control. 

Right of navigation of the river furnished the most mooted ques- 
tion in the negotiation of the Jay-Gardoqui treaty, which was not 
ratified. The dispute extended over a period of years. It was 
settled temporarily by Spain’s grant of the right of deposit at 
New Orleans by the Pinckney treaty of 1795. Several years later, 
however, the attitude of the people of the United States toward 
the transfer of Louisiana from Spain to France gave convincing 
evidence of a national interest in the valley far beyond that of 
the mere question of navigation. It furnished proof that the 
people of the United States regarded the Mississippi and its valley 
as a very splendid territory for future development, and that they 
wanted no strong and aggressive power for a neighbor. On May 
26, 1801, Thomas Jefferson wrote to James Madison that the 
transfer of Louisiana to France would prove “very ominous to us.” 
Later in his annual message to Congress in 1802, Jefferson stated 
that such transfer by the treaty of San Idlefonso seriously affected 
the interests of the United States. In the meantime, our people 
had talked and written much about the natural right of free 
navigation on the Mississippi River, and they had repeatedly 
pointed out the grave dangers of permitting a European nation 


to establish a colony in the lower valley. This great interest in 
the problem created a sentiment so strong that Jefferson deter- 
mined to secure control of at least the entire east bank of the 
river. Then, when the opportunity presented itself, he committed 
an act “beyond the Constitution” by purchasing the whole of the 
Louisiana Territory. This farsighted action secured control of 
the Mississippi River to the United States and gave further proof 
that the United States realized the vital importance of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Those in authority in the Federal Government appear to take an 
interest in the problem of floods from the date the territory was 
acquired, since it was clearly evident that successful development 
of this fertile basin would require protection from floods, From 
the beginning of the settlement of Louisiana, the flood problem 
had been the major difficulty of the people of the lower valley and 
it was obvious that this problem would inevitably extend upstream 
with settlement of the valley and with construction of levees at 
the lower end of the river. 

An early account of De Soto's expedition tells us that the great 
floods of the Mississippi River forced the Indians of the valley to 
use only the highest ground on which to build their homes. 
In places where no high ground could be found, they built huge 
earth mounds with flat tops on which they could live during the 
flood season. Anthropologists have verified this use of mounds. 
The first pioneers learned from the natives that floods occurred 
annually and proved at intervals to be highly destructive. How- 


ever, the white man showed no inclination to surrender such a a 


promising territory to the river. The river took a heavy toll 
while the inhabitants prepared plans for defense against it, but 
the white men from Europe knew a better way to fight the river 
than to build mounds of earth for temporary habitation while the 
muddy waters swept over their fields and submerged their homes. 
They knew the value of levees. 

The Pharoahs built levees along the banks of the Nile 4,000 
years before the white man came to fight the floods of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Po had been controlled by levees before 1300 A. D. 
The Danube, the Rhine, the Rhone, the Volga, and many other 
European rivers had levees for protection against floods before the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Hence the white men from 
Europe had the advantage of an experience in flood control that 
served as an excellent example for their work in America. 

And the courageous early inhabitants of the Delta were practical 
men and therefore practical planners. Protection commensurate 
with available capital was planned and executed from time to time 
to meet conditions as they then expected. Such a growth in 
improvements conformed to the practical and feasible considera- 
tions that have governed the advance of civilization. Just as city 
streets were first made only wide enough to carry existing and 
foreseeable traffic and at the same time cost no more than they 
were worth, so flood protection was in the beginning limited to 
what it was worth in benefits. And just as city streets have been 
widened to accommodate increased traffic whenever the cost war- 
ranted such widening, so flood protection works have grown in 
magnitude and cost along with the growth in value of the property 
to be protected and the benefits to be derived. 

Floods of the Mississippi River have been one of the greatest 
natural enemies that the people of any section of the United 
States or of the world have ever encountered. The tremendously 
fertile Delta area constitutes one of the garden spots of the world, 
and the lure of such valuable land has been the leading factor 
in keeping up the morale of the men who have fought the river. 
They have willingly faced numerous, almost insurmountable difi- 


- culties, and the records are a tribute to their determination. 


The settlers at New Orleans began the construction of the first 
levees on the banks of the Mississippi River in 1717. By 1735 the 
protective embankments had been extended 12 miles below and 30 
miles above New Orleans on both banks of the river. In 1812 these 
works extended along both banks of the river for a total distance 
of 340 miles. Since that time levees have been enlarged and ex- 
tended as the valley has developed and the benefits therefrom have 
exceeded greatly their costs. The growth of levee protection has 
been a practical and logical process. 

Passing down the years rapidly, we find that each great flood 
emphasized the need for more and better flood protection works. 
Settlers continued to cultivate the rich alluvial solls of the yal- 
ley States but, despite their earnest efforts to protect them- 
selves, their crops and homes would be damaged or destroyed 
by an extraordinary flood greater than any theretofore known— 
greater than expected. Due to the lack of financial means 
sufficient to provide large factors of safety, again and again levees 
have been deficient in height and inadequate in section at critical 
points. 

With the recurring flood disasters, national interest was 
strengthened. The records show many national leaders to have 
been interested in flood control at one time or another during 
their public life. In 1843, John C. Calhoun introduced a bill 
for the general improvement of the Mississippi River. Henry 
Clay and Abraham Lincoln argued at different times for flood 
control improvements. In 1847, Thomas H. Benton, Abraham 
Lincoln, John C. Calhoun, and Horace Greeley attended conven- 
tions advocating flood control by the Federal Government. In the 
meantime local interests were going ahead with their efforts to 
protect themselves, but floods continued to occur and each time 
their effects were more devastating. 

Reports submitted from time to time in response to requests 
of the National Government had stressed the magnitude of the 
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problem and had discussed most of the methods of flood control 
which have since been advanced. The necessity for coordination 
of engineering operations for improvement of the Mississippi 
River through a centralized organization was by the 
Congress, and in 1879, the bill creating the Mississippi River 
Commission was enacted into law. This marked the beginning of 
a new era of work on improvements for the Mississippi River. 
The Federal Government began immediately to contribute public 
funds to aid in the work. States and sections no longer built 
their works on a competitive plan. System and order began to 
replace chaos. Congress appropriated money regularly and in 
increasing amounts, but for many years this money could be 
expended only in augmentation of funds contributed by local 
interests. The platforms of all three of the great political parties 
in 1912, , Specifically, and emphatically declared that the 
control of the floods of the Mississippi River was a national prob- 
lem, and the Democratic Party went so far as to declare that “this 
problem imposes an obligation which alone can be discharged by 
the General Government.” In accepting the nomination of the 
Baltimore convention, Mr. Wilson said, “In the case of the Missis- 
sippi River, that great central artery of our trade, it is plain that 
the Federal Government must build and maintain the levees and 


by any gov . 
parishes and counties began to help. States, and finally the 
United States, came to the rescue when it became evident that the 
burden was too heavy for the local communities. The program of 
the Federal Government has continuously expanded until at pres- 
ent it assumes full responsibility for construction along the main 
Mississippi River, s 

Many acts extending and clarifying the jurisdiction of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission and making appropriations for fiood- 
control work were by Congress in the period from 1880 to 
1927, but the adoption of a valley-wide plan at the cost of the 
Federal Government awaited the flood of 1927. 

This flood was, as you know, the most disastrous in the history 
of the river. Nearly 15,000,000 of the 20,000,000 acres in the 
alluvial valley were inundated. Five miles of the main river levees 
and 1½ miles of the south bank Arkansas River levees were 
breached. It was the first time that levees constructed to Mis- 
sissippi River Commission standards had failed. Following this 
flood, Government and local spokesmen agreed that flood control 
of the lower Mississippi Valley would never be accomplished unless 
undertaken solely at Government expense. With the greatest pos- 
sible dispatch, the Army engineers collected and studied the avail- 
able data and by the end of 1927 presented a comprehensive plan 
to the Congress. After protracted hearings, this plan, known as 
the Jadwin plan, was adopted by the Flood Control Act of May 
15, 1928, which authorized an appropriation of $325,000,000 for the 
10-year project. Construction of this project was to be performed 
and paid for by the Federal Government. It is not necessary to 
describe the features of the work, since I am sure you are familiar 
with them. Although this plan may have appeared costly then, it 
will be remembered that the Mississippi River Commission esti- 
mated at that time that complete flood protection would probably 
cost double that amount. It was necessary to accomplish the 
maximum flood control possible with the funds that could be au- 
thorized at the time. However, there no longer remained any 
doubt that flood control of the lower Mississippi River had been 
accepted as a national project to be paid for without local contri- 
bution. 

An excellent construction record was established during the 2 
years after the 1927 flood and the flood of 1929, with river stages 
higher than had ever occurred before without crevasses, 
to the Gulf without mishap. This flood of 1929 contin’ until 
last year to hold the record of the greatest flood in the Mississippi 
River to pass between levees without a breach. This record was 
broken last year when the flood of 1937, unprecedented in the 
Ohio River, and larger in the lower Mississippi River than the 
1929 flood, flowed down the Mississippi River to the Gulf without 
a single break in the levees and with ample freeboard throughout 
the greater part of the levee system. Each great flood adds to 
the available data and permits perfection of plans in a practical 
manner. Though strengthening of the defense may be shown 
to be necessary at critical points, it should be remembered that 
two floods, with stages exceeding those ever before reached with- 
out breaks occurring in the controlling levees, have been carried 
by the existing project. 

By the Flood Control Act of June 15, 1936, known as the Over- 
ton Act, Congress modified and extended the flood-control plan 
of 1928 by adopting the engineering recommendations set forth 
in the report of the Chief of Engineers dated February 12, 1935. 
This act authorized the appropriation of $272,000,000 in addition 
to the unappropriated balance remaining under the 1928 authori- 
gation. In addition to modifying certain controversial features 
of the 1928 plan, the Overton Act authorized the extension of 
the lower Mississippi Valley project to include the flood control 
of certain tributaries within the alluvial valley of the Mississippi 
River. Lands in these tributary basins had already been pro- 
tected from Mississippi River overflows and the new projects 
authorized will protect them against their own headwater floods. 
This is an example of additional flood protection being extended 
to more and more lands as such protection becomes warranted by 
reason of human and physical developments that justify the capi- 
tal outlays needed. With the completion of the amended flood- 
control plan of the alluvial valley of the lower Mississippi River, 
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this valley will be protected by the greatest system of flood-con- 
trol works ever known to man. 

The world-famous flood-control project that has been developed 
on the lower Mississippi River as the increased population and 
wealth of the valley has necessitated more and more protection is 
an outstanding example of practical common-sense planning and 
execution. Since 1824, when the first national appropriation was 
made for improvement of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Congress 
has called upon the Army engineers for plans and reports on these 
rivers. Actual construction undertaken as a result of the reports 
has been to the Corps of Engineers. Many of the ablest 
officers of the corps have made the Mississippi problem the most 
important work of their lives. I need only mention such names 
as Comstock, Gilmore, Bixby, and Suter. There are many others 
of the past and present that have been fascinated by the Missis- 
sippi and accepted the river’s challenge. Such men do not pro- 
ceed without thorough planning, nor do they stop work and 
theorize when a practical situation must be met with a practical 
plan. The records of the Mississippi River Commission show how 
well certain members of the Commission knew what they were 
doing long before the 1927 flood established records. General 
Comstock, one of the first members of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, made predictions as to possible floodwaters and their 
height if confined between levees that were almost uncanny in 
their accuracy, as proven by the records of recent years. 

The problems of planning great developments for the present, 
as well as for the unknown future, are so intricate that the hu- 
man mind has great difficulty in carrying in proper coordination 
the many and varied elements that should be properly weighed 
to arrive at correct solutions. We must bear in mind that plan- 
ning has its distinct limitations. It seems to me that one has 
only to consider some of the incidents of the past to realize how 
true this is. For example, the planning of the city of Washington, 
about which we hear so many complimentary comments, was a 
great piece of foresighted planning. Yet we now know that the 
city has grown and developed principally in the backyard of the 
Capitol Building, whereas the plan contemplated its development 
in the direction in which the Capitol faces. 

I have already referred to the fact that the great majority of the 
streets of the cities of the United States are too narrow to accom- 
modate the automobile traffic and has developed since those streets 
were planned. Even so, they were not planned so poorly, because 
it would have been beyond reasonable cost to maintain them 50 
years ago wide enough to accommodate present-day demands. I 
am convinced that our planning must be human, practical, and 
therefore necessarily short of sufficient perfection to last for all 
time. Many improvements must be based upon conditions as we 
rene’ Lp ec * pon area that may be found 

e ure. we mere esent utopian dreams 
which cannot be realized. . * 

The Corps of Engineers has made plans for improvements, broad 
in scope and based on sound principles, as far into the future as 
appears practicable, in fact, apparently more plans than can be 
financed at this time. The details of these plans are so dependent 
upon economic, physiological, and human factors which are sub- 
ject to extremely rapid and complete changes that they are as cer- 
tain to require modification to meet current conditions through 
the years as was the plan of L'Enfant for the city of Washington. 
In this country of human beings, as well as of rivers and streams, 
the human element must be kept in mind at every turn. 

The lower Mississippi Valley has been developed 
tive swamps to the most fertile area of its size 
Dotted with towns and villages, it lives by reason of 
system which was first constructed by the local people themselves 


will undoubtedly secure the means for necessary protection. Let 
me assure you that the Corps of Engineers will keep ever ready and 
up to date the plans necessary to attain the ends you seek, and 
will execute such works as are authorized in the way that Congress 
prescribes and with the utmost dispatch and economy. 


Wildlife Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT E. CARTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1938 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, what might be termed the 
first wildlife legislation in this country took effect just 309 


years ago. In 1629 the West India Co. granted hunting privi- 
leges to persons planting colonies in New Netherlands. Since 
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that time legislation and legislators have played an impor- 
tant part in the preservation and restoration of American 
wildlife. 

By 1694 the first closed season on game ever known in 
America had been declared in Massachusetts, which forbade 
the killing of deer during part of the year. Sixty-six years 
before those who conceived this great Nation and declared 
its independence the use of sail or blind boats for waterfowl 
was prohibited. This was the first legal limitation of hunting 
equipments in our country. The first American game officers 
were appointed in 1739. They were known as deer wardens, 
and were the forerunners of our modern game wardens. 

From the very outset of American wildlife legislation, until 
a time well within the memory of this generation, practically 
all wildlife regulations dealt with game—and practically all 
were “prohibitory,” arbitrarily limiting seasons and establish- 
ing bag limits. 

For the most part these early regulations and restrictions 
were class gestures or anticlass gestures, scraps of paper 
with little or nothing behind them. Shortly after the War 
between the States, the men who loved shooting—and as we 
said, very little consideration was given any form of wildlife 
other than game in those days—began to realize that they 
had a responsibility toward that game and that the duty of 
protecting it was theirs. 

The old principle that wild game belonged to the land- 
owners was being disregarded, or defied, in most instances. 
A few landowners were willing and able to protect their game, 
but many more were not. In many of the more thickly 
populated sections of the United States there was less game 
than there is today, this despite the fact that the population 
from 1870 to 1930 increased from 13 to the square mile to 41 
and in numbers from thirty-eight and one-half million to 
122,775,046. 

As the sportsmen realized their responsibility, everywhere 
protective organizations mushroomed into being almost 
overnight. This movement of 60 or 65 years ago is respon- 
sible in a large degree for our modern system of game 
protection. 

Once organized these sportsmen secured the enforcement 
of existing game laws and the enactment of more advanced 
protective legislation. In many cases these organizations 
hired their own game wardens and paid rewards for the 
conviction of those violating the laws. They continued in 
this course of game-law enforcement until 1878, when the 
first game commission was established in the United States. 

What might be termed the climax of this phase of con- 
servation was reached in 1896 when the United States Su- 
preme Court recognized the principle that the game of the 
country belonged not to the landowner, but to the State, 
held in trust for all its citizens; and that each and every 
one of us had an equal and undivided interest in it. 

All this time, conservation efforts were almost entirely 
devoted to game and only restrictive legislation was being 
enacted. 

A gradual trend toward a more general program of con- 
servation and away from arbitrary restrictions began at 
the turn of this century. In 1903, the first national bird 
reservation was established. The first State refuge and 
public shooting ground for upland game was started 2 
years later. In succession there followed a great list of 
“firsts’—the first national game reservation; the first State 
game, which initiated the public restocking program; the 
first large-scale winter-feeding program undertaken by State 
officers, and many others. 

In 1909 President Theodore Roosevelt, probably the most 
active and enthusiastic conservationist of his time, an- 
nounced a policy of private and public responsibility for 
game management, starting a mass movement toward not 
only the preservation of all forms of wildlife rather than 
just game, but toward the restoration as well of a great nat- 
ural resource. The era of prohibitions was ended. 

More and more of the American people were beginning 
to realize the importance to this country of its wildlife. 
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More and more of those vitally concerned with making the 
Nation’s laws were realizing that not only was it imperative 
that all forms of American wildlife be protected but that 
depleted supplies should be replenished and measures other 
than mere restrictive regulations should be put into effect. 

The first public food patch was planted in 1917, marking 
the beginning of an effort to reduce fatalities from starva- 
tion rather than by further limiting hunting. 

My own State, California, was the site of the first disease 
control practiced. There in the Stanislaus National Forest 
disease control was practiced in a hoof-and-mouth epidemic 
in deer. 

This brought forth another deluge of firsts, all signficant 
in that they indicated a new trend in conservation. The 
first life-history investigation was undertaken as a means to 
management; the first public wilderness area was estab- 
lished; the first comprehensive State game survey and con- 
servation plan was inaugurated. 

Many times in the past—in fact most of the time—it must 
be admitted that legislation had lagged far behind the 
parade, but in that, too, a new era was dawning. Today, 
because of a greater realization of the importance of wild- 
life to the people of this country, legislation and legislators 
not only have caught up with the parade, but are far ahead 
of it. Modern wildlife legislation is farsighted, aimed to 
protect not only what we now have, but to restore and 
make our wildlife resources more plentiful in the future. 

The Pittman-Robertson Federal-aid-to-wildlife bill, passed 
at the last session of Congress, is a perfect example of the 
trend of modern wildlife legislation. It in no way restricts 
the activities of any of the many groups interested in wild- 
life. It does make available to the States, from Federal 
funds for such purposes as research, restocking, manage- 
ment studies, and such, more than $3,000,000—without add- 
ing 1 extra cent to taxes. It is a farsighted piece of leg- 
islation, which should do much toward restoring an Ameri- 
can heritage for our children and children’s children. 

The bill was introduced in the Senate on June 17, last 
year. It passed both Houses of Congress unanimously and 
was signed by President Roosevelt September 2. This is an 
all-time record for swift passage of a conservation meas- 
ure and is merely one more indication of the awakened 
interest in such legislation. 

The Pittman-Robertson bill earmarks the excise tax on 
sporting arms and ammunition, placing it in a special fund 
and, under certain conditions, turning it over to the Secre- 
tory of Agriculture to administer. 

Certain amendments were made to this legislation in the 
House. From an appropriation it was changed to an 
authorization, but the fund was earmarked and the rev- 
enues from the excise tax in question cannot be used fon 
any other purpose. 

The average yearly amount thus made available for 
American wildlife will be $3,000,000. This is based on an 
average expenditure of $30,000,000 a year spent on arms and 
ammunition since the imposition of the excise tax in 1932, 
The States will be required to add a total of $680,000 before 
this Federal aid can be made available, which further 
increases the amount to be spent in restoring wildlife. 

The Director of the Budget has this year authorized an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 from this fund for 1939. The 
balance of the money, as explained, remains earmarked for 
use by the States in wildlife projects and for other related 
purposes. An approximate balance of $2,000,000 will re- 
main in the earmarked fund after this appropriation. Thus 
it is that through the fund established by the Pittman- 
Robertson bill we may, in time, pile up a cash reserve that 
will put wildlife restoration on a sound financial basis. 

While there is, at present, no way of determining how 
wide the scope of projects may be which can ultimately 
come under the Pittman-Robertson bill, it seems clearly 
evident from the continual use of the word “restoration” 
in the act that replenishing wildlife was foremost in the 
minds of Congress when the legislation was passed. 
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There are several types of projects which are so clearly 
indicated that there is little question about them. These 
are the purchase of land for wildlife purposes; the develop- 
ment of land for the use of wildlife; the setting up of re- 
search projects. R 

Obviously, under the terms of the bill, the Federal funds 
made available to the State cannot be used for routine ex- 
penses of the game commissions, such as routine predatory- 
animal control, administrative expenses for the operation 
of game farms or for the purchase of game birds or animals 
to release for shooting purposes. 

Any State which diverts any of the money from hunting 
pr license fees to purposes other than the administration of 
its fish and game department cannot benefit from the terms 
of this act. 

The consent of the Governor is all that is necessary for a 
State to participate in this Federal fund for the first year 
provided that State does not violate this one mandatory 
proviso of the law and provided further that the State com- 
plies with the general terms set forth in the act and the 
regulations which will be set up. 

So much for a brief résumé of the part legislation has 
played and is playing in wildlife preservation and restoration. 
There is much yet to be done and the forces seeking to keep 
what we have and restore for the future are powerful enough 
to secure the adoption of the constructive methods now re- 
quired. To do this harmony of action must be maintained 
between all those seeking the same end—regardless of method. 

Such harmony and concerted action may be achieved 
through directing and coordinating agencies such as the 
American Wildlife Institute, which sponsored this address, 
and the General Wildlife Federation, an all-embracing 
national organization which bands together thousands of 
individual groups interested in conservation. 

We, the lawmakers of this country who are conservation- 
minded and determined to preserve and restore a great her- 
itage and economic necessity, need the benefit of solidified 
opinion on the subject from those, whom we serve. We must 
know what is needed and what the people of this country 
desire in the way of wildlife legislation. Then we can act 
with the full knowledge that we are carrying out the desires 
of the vast majority which governs this country. 

I, for one—and there are many others like me in the House 
and Senate of the United States—am pledged and deter- 
mined to do my utmost to protect not only the fertile fields, 
abundant animal and bird life, and unexcelled waters of my 
State, but of the entire country, as well. 

We, the legislators, stand ready to do our part. 


Is Navigation of the Tennessee the Major Purpose 
of the T. V. A.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1938 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, according to newspaper 
reports, a three-judge Federal court at Chattanooga recently 
decided that navigation and flood control were the primary 
purposes of the T. V. A., and that hydroelectric power was 
merely incidental. In this connection, a brief review of the 
facts may be of interest. 

Previous to the establishment of the T. V. A. the Wilson 
Dam at Muscle Shoals was the only completed major im- 
provement in the Tennessee River. This dam was com- 
menced in wartime as a power plant for the manufacture 
of munitions of war. The legislation under which it was 
authorized was not under the jurisdiction of the committees 
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dealing either with navigation or flood control, but under the 
Committee on Military Affairs. The dam was completed 
within a few years after the war with the understanding 
that it would be used for the production of nitrates to manu- 
facture munitions in time of war and farm fertilizers in time 
of peace. 

The Wilson Dam was not authorized, or considered, in 
connection with any survey or plan for navigation or flood 
control. It was constructed independently, for military pur- 
poses, and paid for out of the military appropriations. It 
has no flood-control value whatever, and only incidentally 
can it be considered for purposes of navigation. In the River 
and Harbor Act of 1925 a provision was made seeking to con- 
nect it up with the lower river in an effort to utilize it for 
navigation. 

Previous to the establishment of the T. V. A. Congress was 
engaged in a tremendous effort to improve the Tennessee. 
The River and Harbor Acts of 1922 and 1925 authorized sur- 
veys involving expenditures greater than any ever before 
authorized for such purpose, on any river. Under those sur- 
veys the Chief of Engineers recommended a system of locks 
and dams at a cost of $75,000,000, to provide a practical 9-foot 
channel to Knoxville. This project was adopted in the River 
and Harbor Act of 1930. 

In the printed hearings of April 8, 1930, it will be seen 
that the following distinguished Members of Congress ap- 
peared before the Rivers and Harbors Committee in behalf of 
this improvement: Sam D. McReynolds, Joseph W. Byrns, 
Hubert F. Fisher, Ewin L. Davis, Cordell Hull, Edward E. 
Eslick, Gordon Browning, Carroll B. Reese, Jere Cooper, and 
J. Will Taylor, of Tennessee, and William B. Oliver, William 
B. Bankhead, Edward B. Almon, Miles C. Allgood, LaFayette 
L. Patterson, and Lister Hill, of Alabama. 

It will be observed that this list includes the present and 
a former Speaker of Congress, the present chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the present Secretary of 
State, the present Governor of Tennessee, the present Sen- 
ator of Alabama, a former chairman of the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine, and many other prominent gentlemen. 
Certainly, a most distinguished list. 

About 3 years after the adoption by Congress of this 
9-foot navigation project on the Tennessee, the President's 
message was transmitted to Congress, recommending the 
T. V. A. The message is short, and as follows: 

To the Congress: 

The continued idleness of a great national investment in the 
Tennessee Valley leads me to ask the Congress for legislation nec- 
essary to enlist this project in the service of the people. 

It is clear that the Muscle Shoals development is but a small 
part of the potential public usefulness of the entire Tennessee 
River. Such use, if envisioned in its entirety, transcends mere 
power development it enters the wide fields of flood control, soil 
erosion, afforestation, elimination from agricultural use of mar- 
ginal lands, and distribution and diversification of industry. In 
short, this power development of war days leads logically to 
national planning for a complete river watershed involving many 
States and the future lives and welfare of millions. It touches 
and gives life to all forms of human concerns, 

I, therefore, suggest to the Congress legislation to create a 
Tennessee Valley Authority—a corporation clothed with the power 
of government but possessed of the flexibility and initiative of a 
private enterprise. It should be charged with the broadest duty of 
planning for the proper use, conservation, and development of the 
natural resources of the Tennessee River drainage basin and its 
adjoining territory for the general social and economic welfare of 
the Nation. This Authority should also be clothed with the neces- 
sary power to carry these plans into effect. Its duty should be the 
rehabilitation of the Muscle Shoals development and the coordina- 
tion of it with the wider plan. 

Many hard lessons have taught us the human waste that results 
from lack of planning. Here and there a few wise cities and 
counties have looked ahead and planned. But our Nation has 
“just grown.” It is time to extend planning to a wider field, in this 
instance comprehending in one great project many States directly 
concerned with the basin of one of our greatest rivers. 

This in a true sense is a return to the spirit and vision of the 
pioneer, If we are successful here, we can march on, step by step, 
in a like development of other great natural territorial units within 


our borders. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue WHITE House, April 10, 1933. 
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It will be observed from this message that navigation was 
not included in the enumeration of purposes for which the 
T. V. A. was recommended. In fact, the word “navigation” 
does not appear in the message. Still, from the newspaper 
reports, it will seem that the three-judge court found that 
navigation was the major purpose. 

Previous to the establishment of the T. V. A., two com- 
mittees of the House were exercising jurisdiction over legis- 
lation pertaining to the Tennessee River but along different 
lines. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors dealt with all 
matters pertaining to navigation, including the $75,000,000 
project for the 9-foot channel. 

The Committee on Military Affairs had charge of all legis- 
lation pertaining to the Muscle Shoals power plant, including 
measures for the transmission and sale of hydroelectric 
power. All bills pertaining to navigation were referred by the 
Speaker to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, All bills 
pertaining to power produced at Muscle Shoals were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

In view of the fact that the message made no mention of 
navigation, but assigned the idleness of the Muscle Shoals 
plant as the first reason for the T. V. A., Speaker Rainey, of 
course, referred it to the Committee on Military Affairs. If 
navigation had been the primary purpose, he would have 
referred it to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors as was 
his usual custom, and as the rules provide. 

I voted for the T. V. A., believing that navigation was not 
contemplated by it. My support was based upon reasons other 
than navigation. I considered it the only practical way under 
existing circumstances by which a $50,000,000 asset could be 
salvaged and turned to useful purposes instead of going to 
waste and destruction. I also supported the bill for the other 
purposes set forth in the President's message, but none of 
which was navigation. If the authority can now coordinate 
its activities so as to afford reasonable aid to commerce and 
navigation, I shall have additional reason for giving the 
T. V. A. my support. 

The authorization for the 9-foot navigation channel em- 
braced in the River and Harbor Act of 1930 has never been 
repealed by Congress, but, so far as I am advised, no effort 
has been made for its execution. Still, approximately 
$200,000,000 have been expended. If navigation is the major 
purpose as found by the Court, then I hope the Court can 
consistently go a step further and find a way to secure the 
navigation which Congress has already approved. 


Persecution of Jews in Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1938 


RADIO SPEECH OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, ON 
FEBRUARY 4, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a speech I delivered over the 
Inter-City Broadcasting System on Friday evening, February 
4, 1938. 

The speech is as follows: 


The Inter-City Broadcasting System has very generously, and 
of its own accord, invited me to repeat the speech I delivered at 
a mass meeting in Carnegie Hall last Sunday night, which was 
cut off the radio due to the demonstration of the Communists 
attending the meeting who disapproved of my remarks. I am 
glad to avail myself of this opportunity to repeat them practically 
as delivered and let the radio audience judge for themselves. 

At any rate I do not propose to compromise my views on com- 
munism at any time, manner or place, let the chips fall where 
they may. 


My subject is “The Persecution of Jews in Rumania.” The 
Jews in America have served our country loyally in time of peace 
as well as in war. No one has the right to impugn their patriot- 
ism and love of their adopted country. No group owes more to 
America and none should be more willing to make greater sacri- 
fices to uphold and defend our free institutions and representa- 
tive and constitutional Government, under which they have 
found security, peace, and prosperity as in no other country in 
the world. 

Our free institutions and republican form of government are 
the hope and aspiration of the struggling masses of mankind, 
hurr they be in Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, or Communist 

There is and can be no compromise with these foreign and 
dictatorial forms of government, whether of the right or the 
left, in our country. There is no room for such autocracies and 
despotisms as fascism, nazi-ism, or communism in free America. 

If the alien Nazis, Fascists, or Communists do not like our coun- 
try, its laws and its free institutions, let them go back home where 
they can enjoy the lack of freedom of speech, pitiful wage scales, 
and oppressive laws they have been accustomed to in the past. 

If, however, these alien Nazis; Fascists, or Communists continue 
to spread their doctrines of hatred against our free institutions 
and republican form of government, then it is clearly the duty of 
the Congress to enact drastic deportation laws to send them back 
home and give their jobs to loyal American citizens who have 
faith in our institutions and who are now walking the streets 
looking for jobs. 

I have prefaced my remarks by making clear my refusal to 
compromise in any way with either nazi-ism or communism in 
America, and I add to it, in considering the proposed huge naval 
bill, that I believe that the American people have more to fear 
from our enemies from within than from our enemies from with- 
out. However, this is not the proper place or time to discuss that 
issue. 

I have come here this evening to raise my voice with others in 
condemnation and protest against the tragic racial persecution of 
the Jewish people in Rumania. We are familiar with the situation 
in Germany, where the Jews have been outlawed and declassed, 
but in Germany there were only 600,000 Jews to a population of 
60,000,000 Germans. It is claimed that there are one million or 
possibly a million and a half Jews in Rumania, out of a popula- 
tion of 19,000,000 in that country. 

The inhuman and brutal treatment of the Jews in Rumania has 
shocked the American people. They are opposed to all forms of 
racial and religious persecution, in the interest of humanity, 
justice, and world peace. 

As a liberal Republican I loathe and abhor all forms of politi- 
cal, economic, racial, and religious repression and persecution, 
whether in this country or elsewhere. 

From the newspapers, it appears that the property of the Jews 
in Rumania is being confiscated, and they are being driven out of 
that country penniless and with no place to go. Even the wild 
animals have their caves in the mountains and dens in the for- 
ests, but the persecuted Jews of Rumania will have neither homes, 
occupations, or money left, and no refuge the length and breadth 
of that ancient land. 

In view of the awful and tragic development, which is the most 
inhuman governmental act that has occurred in our day and gen- 
eration—it is an example of man’s inhumanity to man at its 
worst—the Congress should get all the facts and then seriously 
consider asking the President to make an appropriate protest and 
remonstrance to the Rumanian Government, and urge that the 
civic and economic rights of the Jews in that nation be protected 
and that racial and religious persecution be stopped. 

If the facts warrant action by Congress, and from my own in- 
vestigation I believe they do, there is ample and abundant prec- 
edent for such action. I have only to refer to the protest made 
back in 1872 by my grandfather, Hamilton Fish, when as Secre- 
tary of State in the Grant administration he protested in behalf 
of our Government the intolerance and outrages practiced against 
the Jews by the Rumanian Government at that time. He not only 
sent the protest to the existing Rumanian Government, and to the 
Turkish superauthority, but to all our representatives in the larger 
European nations, asking those governments to cooperate with us. 

I quote from the official protest of my grandfather the very 
words he used, which might serve as a guide today: The repres- 
sion and persecution of the Jews in Rumania are so enormous as 
to import to them an international character in redress of which 
all countries, governments, and creeds are alike interested.” 

Now that the persecution and repression of the Jews in Rumania 
is aggravated, I call on Secretary of State Hull to accept this 
concrete and definite precedent and, if advisable, use the identical 
words and methods in communicating the protest of our Govern- 
ment to the Rumanian Government and to other leading 
European Nations. 

In order that the Congress might have all the latest information 
and facts upon which to draw up a respectful and appropriate 
protest, I introduced a resolution of inquiry in Congress asking 
“If the State Department is in possession of any facts that estab- 
lish a Rumanian policy of repression and persecution of the Jews 
of such character as to have caused the Department to take action 
looking to amelioration or reversal of such policy.” 

Since my speech in Carnegie Hall last Sunday night, the Secre- 
tary of State has replied to my resolution of inquiry, in a most 
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evasive manner, admitting that the State Department has taken 
ho action and inferring that it had no authority to do so. 

This statement by Secretary Hull is most extraordinary, in view 
of the precedent of direct protest under similar circumstances by 
my grandfather, which I have cited. This precedent has become 
the established policy of numerous other administrations, both 
Republican and Democratic. . 

The most notable of these protests are the official protest 

inst the military oppression of the Cuban people in 1896, the 

-treatment of Christian Armenians in Turkey in 1915, by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, the persecution of the Jews in Rumania in 
1903, by President Theodore Roosevelt, and the oppression and 
outrages against the Jews in Russia, by Presidents Arthur, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Taft, leading to the abrogation of the Amer- 
ican-Russian commercial treaty in 1911 by President Taft. 

If Secretary Hull were not so busy with his free-trade policies 
and President Roosevelt with his attempts to police and quaran- 
tine the world they would have more time to comprehend and 
take suitable action on the brutal persecution of the Jews in 
Rumania, based on the historic and well-established precedents of 
our Government, 

With large parts of Central Europe aflame with violent anti- 
Semitism, I am proud of the fact that I introduced, back in 1923, 
the so-called Zionist resolution, favoring the establishment of a 
homeland for the Jewish people in Palestine which passed the 
Congress and was signed by the President. Since then several 
hundred thousand persecuted and oppressed Jews from Central 
Europe have found a home and a refuge in that ancient land of 
their fathers, given to Abraham by Jehovah. 

Large sections of Palestine have been restored and rehabilitated 
by these Jewish immigrants in recent years and once more made 
into a land of milk and honey from Dan to Bethsheba. I hope 
and pray that the British Government will permit 100,000 of the 
exiled Rumanian Jews to have a place of refuge and a home there. 

It is meet and proper that American citizens should want to 
express their horror of the systematic cruelty and oppression of 
which the Jews are victims in Rumania. There seems little 
dispute over the fact that the program of the Rumanian cabinet 
under Prime Minister Octavian Goga calls for the absolute 
elimination of all Jews from the political, economic, and cultural 
life of Rumania. Specifically, their lands are to be expropriated, 
their licenses to sell articles of general consumption are to be 
canceled, Jews are to be forbidden to act as merchants, to engage 
in agriculture, to work on newspapers, or to be employed by 
the Government. 

If these measures are carried out practically all avenues of 
employment would be closed to them, which would result in the 
Jews of Rumania being systematically starved to death by gov- 
ernmental edicts. Such wanton barbarity recalls the words of 
Theodore Roosevelt, who said: There are occasional crimes and 
outrages committed on so vast a scale and of such peculiar horror 
as to make it our manifest duty to endeavor at least to show a 
disapproval of the deed and our sympathy with the victims.” 

I submit herewith the type of resolution that in my opinion 
should be adopted by the Congress, or sent by the Secretary of 
State to the Rumanian Foreign Minister: “Although the drastic 
measures proposed by the Rumanian Government against the 
Jews in that country are within the exclusive jurisdiction of that 
government, they seem to be of a character so inhuman and so 
much at variance with the practice of civilized states that the 
Government of the United States regards it as its duty merely as 
a friend of Rumania to protest and remonstrate against carrying 
these oppressive measures into effect.” 

As a friend of the Jews in America, I am compelled to point out 
to them that they have enemies within our country who seek to 
undermine and ruin them. Just as there would be no fascism 
or nazi-ism in Italy or Germany, if it were not for communism in 
the first instance, whether as a bogeyman or a reality it makes no 
difference. 

So, in our own country, those unfriendly to the Jews try to 
make out that all Jews are Communists. No one knows better 
than I do the falsity of such arguments. However, your enemies 
will grasp at anything to discredit you, and they will make tre- 
mendous capital all over America on account of the appointment 
of a Communist as assistant to the Republican Borough President 
Stanley Isaacs, It will make no difference whether the appointee 
is able and qualified, it will be used as an argument that all Jews, 
including Republican Jews, are sympathetic to communism. As a 
friend of the Jews, I regret this appointment, because it will be 
used to plague them and will be harmful to the interests and 
welfare of the Jews in America. 

Representative CELLER likewise, carried away by his enthusiasm, 
rendered a disservice to the Jews when he attacked the Ludlow 
war referendum over the radio as being supported by the Nazis. 
Eighty percent of the peace-loving people of America are for such 
a peace amendment, and resent the use of Nazi bogeymen to de- 
feat it. In the State of Kansas, where the alien population is 
small, every Congressman, Republican and Democrat alike, voted 
for it. The American people will not stand for the defeat of 
proposals by discovering fictitious Nazis under the political bed. 

In conclusion, let us uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. The Nazi, Fascist, and Communist will tell you 
that it is a scrap of paper representing wealth, reaction, and Wall 
Street, but let me tell you as one who has been a liberal in politics 
for 20 years, it is the greatest charter of liberty written by 
mind of man. It is what makes for our rights and liberties as free, 
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sovereign American citizens. It is the barrier against the autoc- 
racies of the Old World. It is, as Al Smith says, the civil bible 
of America that protects and guarantees the rights and liberties of 
the minorities, racial and religious. The Jewish minority in this 
country has more at stake in upholding these constitutional 
guaranties than any other group. 

Let us serve notice on all the alien Nazis, Fascists, and Com- 
munists, and all our enemies from within or without, that there is 
no room for any foreign forms of autocracies or dictatorships in 
America; that we have faith in our free institutions and consti- 
tutional and republican form of government and propose, if 
necessary, to fight to preserve them as we believe that they are 
the best on earth. 


Federal Road Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS OF OHIO, BEFORE 
THE COUNTY COMMISSIONERS’ ASSOCIATION ON FEBRUARY 
8, 1938, AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include the remarks made 
by me before the Ohio State Organization of County Com- 
missioners assembled at Columbus, Ohio, February 3: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Ohio County Commissioners’ 
Association, I deem this a great honor to be invited to speak to 
you. Having been brought up on a farm in one of the hill 
counties of Ohio and having been prosecuting attorney and State 
senator, I know your problems. I shall always be glad to help you 
with them in any way that I can. Your job is a hard one, and it 
is getting harder and harder as time goes on. 

With these preliminaries I should proceed to a discussion of the 
subject that has been assigned to me, Federal Road Legislation. 

Before I discuss legislation that is now pending before Congress 
let’s develop together the road-building program in the United 
States from its inception. The program in the United States has 
not been unlike that in the other countries of the world. All of 
the old countries of the world are traversed by many roads of a 
most enduring type. Of course, they were not built on grades for 
the fast-traveling modern auto but they were built substantial. 
The roads built by the Romans have stood the test of the ages. 
The road builders of Spain and other European countries taught 
lessons that the early settlers in America did not forget, for when 
Puerto Rico and Panama and the other sections of the New World 
were settled the road builders were soon at work. There is an old 
road crossing the Isthmus of Panama that was built in the six- 
teenth century. I have seen portions of that old road in the dense 
underbrush of the tropical thicket, and when cleaned up it as 
apparently as solid as when it was first constructed. The Govern- 
ment has taken up a portion of this old road for purposes of display 
to show the modern road builder that the early settlers knew the 
value of hard-road construction. 

The development of road building in the United States has taken 
a rather unusual course. While at the present time the road- 
building program is practically all carried on by the Federal and 
State Governments, it was not always thus. fact, the early 
burden of road construction rested upon the community, and from 
there to the Province or county. The only roads constructed in 
the early history of the United States that were not constructed 
by the local authorities were a few military roads constructed for 
operations against the Indians of the early wars. The statesmen 
among our forefathers, however, knew well the part the older 
countries of the world had played in road building, and they were 
thoroughly convinced that it was a province of the highest soy- 
ereign authority to engage itself in the construction of routes of 
travel. 

Frequently I ask the question, and I shall now ask it of you: 
Which came first, the good road or the automobile? Many who 
answer this question without full thought will say that the good 
road comes first, and that the automobile follows. This is not 
true. The good roads are built to meet the demands that are made 
for the roads by reason of the presence in the world of the auto- 
mobile. In the early days the roads were built by reason of the 
demands for them by people who wished to travel on them. Mor- 
gan, the pirate, who built the famous road across Panama, built it 
in order that his army might travel on it and that he might haul 
back across it the gold that he expected and did steal from the 
Indians of that country. So the growth of the public roads of the 
Nation is absolutely the result of the demands therefor. With the 
extension of the settlers to the West and with the coming of more 
people and more vehicles, the responsibility for maintaining roads 
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became heavier and heavier, until today probably no other one 
single expense of the cities, counties, States, and Nation exceeds 
that expended for the construction and maintenance of roads and 
streets of all kinds. 

The growth of highways, as I have herein outlined it, is also 
singular in view of the fact, under our theory of government, the 
State is a unit. It is commonly conceded that in our theory of 
government the municipality and the township, etc., would be 
the first unit of government, and that it would gradually rise to 
county and State and Nation. But that is not the way our Govern- 
ment has been put together. The State is the unit. All counties 
and townships and municipalities below the State are created by 
the State. The Federal Government above the State was created 
by the Thirteen Original Colonies, and such is today in a way the 
creature of the whole Union of 48 States. But in the construction 
of roads in this country the State has been the last member of the 
three great agencies that have built roads extensively. The first 
was the local community. Then came the Federal Government, and 
finally the States fell in line. 

The founders of cur Government realized that roads were neces- 
sary to the development of a nation. They knew that from the 
development of other countries. The founders of the Constitution 
in enumerating the course of Congress, states specifically that Con- 
gress shall have the “power to establish post offices and post roads.” 
These few short words in the Constitution are the written author- 
ity to the Congress to pass Federal road legislation. Probably Con- 
gress could have done so without this special provision because the 
development of roads is absolutely necessary to the growth of any 
country. Congress made its first appropriation for the construction 
of roads in about 1805 when it authorized the commencement of 
construction of the famous National Road. This road was to com- 
mence at Cumberland, Md., and was to continue westward through 
what is now Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois to the Mississippi River at 
what is now St. Louis. When this action was taken there were 
many who maintained that it was clearly unconstitutional because 
it was an act on the part of the Government to invade the rights 
and provinces of the States. The Government, however, proceeded 
with the construction of the road. The first unit from Cumberland 
to Wheeling was commenced in 1811 and was carried on for a period 
of about 10 years at an expense to the Government of $1,706,000. 
Later the work was carried on and the National Highway was grad- 
ually pushed westward through the city of Columbus, and to its 
final destination. It was held as one of the great national improve- 
ments of the Nation. In fact, is was a gigantic undertaking. Wash- 
ington and others had paved the way by their explorations in the 
territory beyond the Ohio River and their confidence in the great 
fertility of the soil and of the natural resources of that section. 

But the States did not get a vision of the need of highways until 
the coming of the automobile and in reality not in a great way 
until 1916 when the Federal Government passed the first Federal 
road law which set up a systematic road program, That law carried 
in it the impetus which the States needed to stir them to the 
great imminent necessity for road expansion. The provision I 
refer to in this law was the provision to the effect that the Federal 
Government would appropriate certain sums of money to the vari- 
ous States for the construction of highways providing that these 
States would create a State highway department. In other words, 
Congress realizing the imminent need of great road expansion and 
wishing to put this responsibility as near the people as possible 
provided that if the States would provide for a State highway de- 
partment and would operate the same according to a certain 
sensible formula which the Government prescribed with reference 
to the expenditure of Federal money, that the Federal Government 
would make a substantial appropriation to assist in such a pro- 
gram. The Government, under the act of 1916, appropriated the 
sum of $75,000,000 to be expended over a course of 5 years to the 
States that would qualify and meet the regulations prescribed by 
the Government. Five million dollars of this was to be spent the 
first year; ten million the second year; fifteen million the third 
year; twenty million the fourth year; and twenty-five million the 
fifth year. This money was not to be spent in any haphazard way. 
An inflexible ratio formula was provided and each State was re- 
quired to comply with it. Generally speaking, the money was 
divided among the States in proportion to their population, landed 
area, and the mileage of post roads and rural routes in those States. 

The States responded to this program very rapidly, with the re- 
sult that practically all of the States were soon organized and were 
able to draw their portion of Federal road money. Since that time 
the growth of road mileage and road construction in these United 
States has been phenomenal. Uncle Sam from the very beginning 
has been a wise man in his road-construction program. He has 
gotten more for his dollar than any other Government agency. 
There is a reason for that. The reason is that he has demanded as 
far as possible that the State highway department do all of the 
engineering work and assume all of the bookkeeping and distribu- 
tion of the finances; also the procurement of the rights-of-way, and 
also to superintend the letting of bids and the construction of the 
road, and also the maintenance of the work after it was constructed. 
Uncle Sam has provided that if and when the State government 
has done all of the work, that he will then come forward and pay 
his portion of the expense. He has also provided that he will not 
put out his money only on certain highways which form a highway 
system that meets with his approval. This has not only been wise 
on his part but it has been economical for the States as well. The 
Federal Government renders another service in this connection that 
is most valuable. It has and is carrying on a program of research 
and experimentation that has tended to stabilize the road con- 
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struction and to improve the durability of the roads and also to 
improve their safety and general availability for travel. They carry 
on most exhaustive tests of many kinds from which the States are 
permitted to receive any benefits that may result from them. 

The amount of money spent by the Federal Government in the 
last few years for road construction in cooperation with the State 
highway departments has reached gigantic figures. In the last 
few years it has been an average of about $300,000,000 per year. 
This amount refers only to regular Federal road work. The amount 
spent on about 45,000 highways, roads, and State projects under 
W. P. A. has involved an expenditure of about one and one-half 
billions of dollars for the last 2 years. Although the Government 
has spent these vast sums of money, still the States taken together 
have spent six times as much as the Federal Government, and this 
exclusive of street improvements in municipalities. 

Therefore the matter of road construction is one of great impor- 
tance to the very life of the whole Nation. The amount of money 
involved is sufficient to be a major financial consideration for the 
cities, the States, and the Nation, The number of people employed 
is great enough to be a factor in the happiness and contentment 
of the people of the whole Nation. The advantages flowing from 
good roads and the disadvantages flowing from bad roads are 
factors that must be considered in the progress of the Nation. 
And when we come to consider that a very large percentage of all 
this improvement has been done in the last 30 or 35 years we can 
easily understand that the work of a county commissioner is a 
very important work in the development of his county in many 
ways. 

I repeat that a vay large percentage of all of this development 
has come within the last 30 or 35 years. I again ask the question 
whether the automobile or the good road came first. I repeat the 
answer that there is no question but that the auto is responsible 
for the roads and not the roads for the auto, for this great road 
improvement has been contemporary with the improvement in 
automobiles. Practically every man here is more than 35 years of 
age. He can probably remember when there was not a single 
automobile in his section. More people have traveled more miles 
in the last 35 years than all of the people of all the world traveled 
in all the ages previous to 35 years ago. When Abraham rode out 
from his home in the early days of Biblical history he probably 
rode a horse. When David and Solomon led their hosts to battle 
centuries after the days of Abraham they, too, rode horses. When 
Julius Caesar led his hosts in the great Roman conquests he, too, 
rode a horse. When George Washington left his home at Mount 
Vernon and worked his way up to Boston, where he was made 
Commander in Chief of the American forces, he rode his favorite 
horse. Likewise each of you in your early days employed the horse 
as your means of transportation, and the horse that you used could 
not travel one bit faster than the horse that Abraham used, as 
the means of travel used by mankind to carry himself and his 
burdens from place to place across all of the centuries was the same 
up until 35 years ago. 

At that time man, with his mechanical ingenuity, created a 
cylinder in which gas could be exploded, and from that we see 
28,000,000 automobiles skipping hither and yon in a day all over 
this great country of ours. There are enough automobiles in Ohio 
to take every man, woman, child, and dog for a ride at the same 
time and still have thousands left over. The amount of money 
invested in this great number of automobiles plus the amount of 
money invested in the plants and factories which make them is 
sufficient to strangle the Government. Their presence on the 
streets and the highways of the Nation are a great responsibility 
to the safety of those who operate them and those among whom 
they are operated. In the last 19 months more Americans have 
perished by automobile accidents than were killed in the World 
War. Last year there were 6,500,000 automobile accidents, over a 
million people were injured, and 38,000 gave up their lives. We 
produce in these United States about 95 percent of the automobiles 
of the world, and we keep about 65 percent of them for our 
own use. 

In the growth of highways the tendency on the part of the 
Federal Government and also on the part of the States is toward 
the construction of heavy-traffic main highways. They have done 
a good job, and there is no question about it. They have elimi- 
nated curves and have introduced engineering features that have 
made the roads safe for a speed of 60 and 70 miles. But I am 
afraid that they have not given enough consideration to the coun- 
try. But I am glad to say that this tendency is changing some- 
what, and I would like to direct your attention to this, for I think 
that in this direction lies a great opportunity for the township 
trustees and the county commissioners. 

About 6 years ago the rural mail carriers in my district, through 
their organization, instituted a program that had a far-reaching 
effect. Encouraged by a very competent engineer, Mr. Chauncey 
Fife, of Gallia County, now gone to his reward, they pressed their 
claim that country roads were being neglected. Their organization 
soon extended itself from county to county until in a few months 
we were able to take to Columbus before the Governor a large crowd 
of about 150 county officials and interested persons from our section 
of the State to demand a more fair division of the State highway 
funds so that our roads would be put in such shape as that the 
rural mail carriers and the school bus drivers could negotiate them 
in the winter months. Those of you who come from the rich set- 
tions of the State and the level sections of the State probably do 
not appreciate how important and how stubborn this problem was 
to us. Upon this small beginning we created a movement that 
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reached into the Capitol at Washington and into the Federal High- 
way Department. When the National Industrial Recovery Act was 
being written in the Ways and Means Committee of the House, of 
which I am a member, we included a section providing for a 
Federal appropriation of $400,000,000 for road purposes. This was 
the largest individual one item appropriation ever made by the 
Federal Government for road purposes. In this bill we provided 
that this money should be distributed somewhat differently than 
the system heretofore employed. We who came from more popu- 
lous States insisted that since this was to be a relief measure a 
greater proportion should to densely populated States. We 
were successful in our contention. In 1934, when the Hayden- 
Cartwright bill first came up for consideration, we succeeded in 
having the Jenkins amendment attached to this bill. 

This amendment was directly the outgrowth of the movement 
started by the rural carriers in southern Ohio and was to the effect 
that 25 percent of all Federal road money should be used for 
rural-mail routes and school-bus routes. This was a great victory 
for the rural people in all sections of the United States. While 
many State highway directors have failed and refused to carry out 
the purpose of this amendment the President of the United States 
has on different occasions insisted that this provision should be 
carried out. Even in his last message to Congress on the road ques- 
tion he gives special mention to this provision. In an effort to 
strengthen this provision I introduced a bill in Congress in 1935 
which provided that this 25 percent should be expended. Instead 
of leaving the expenditure of all of this 25 percent in the hands 
of the State highway director my bill provided that the county 
commissioners should have some authority in the expenditure of 
this money. The exact language of my bill in that respect is as 
follows: 

“The selection of the highways and roads to be constructed or 
improved in any county of any State is to be left to the county 
commissioners of that county.” 

I also provided that the supervision of the construction might be 
left with the county commissioners subject to the approval of the 
Postmaster General and the Secretary of Agriculture who are the 
Federal agencies charged with the responsibility of distribution of 
the road funds. 

No doubt you are familiar with the fact that in the recent special 
session of Congress the President sent a special message to Congress 
in which he recommended strongly that the appropriations for 
public roads should be reduced. He indicated that the principal 
reduction in Federal-aid funds should be made in the construction 
of main highways. 

The last Hayden-Cartright bill and the bill under which we now 
operate carried a total appropriation of $238,000,000. The Hayden- 
Cartright bill, which has recently been introduced in Congress, and 
to provide for future expenditures, carries the same appropriation 
and allocated in the same way. If the President's reductions are 
carried out, it is plain to see that the Federal appropriations for 
roads will be cut nearly in two. A great protest has gone up from 
road builders all over the country and also from other agencies 
that will feel the result of this curtailment. Just what the out- 
come will be is uncertain at this time. Senator HAYDEN is deter- 
mined that the same amount shall be appropriated, and likewise 
Mr. CARTWRIGHT, of the House, seems to be adamant in his posi- 
tion. The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, both of whom are interested in certain portions of road 
appropriations, have, in line with the President’s wishes, sent to 
the committee of the House amendments which they 
would wish the committee to recommend and the Congress to pass. 
While generally the chairmen of committees are very anxious to 
meet the wishes of the Chief Executive, it is strange that up to 
this time neither the chairman of the Senate committee nor the 
House committee has seen fit to introduce either of these amend- 
ments, and neither has any other member of either committee. 
Hearings on the Cartright bill are being conducted by the Roads 
Committee of the House. These will continue yet for 

robably a week. Interested individuals from Ohio have and will 

be present at these hearings to give expression to their views. It 
is generally conceded, regardless of partisan politics, that money 
spent for road construction, if the money is spent wisely and hon- 
estly, is money well spent. We cannot lag behind in road con- 
struction, because the speed of automobiles is gradually on the 
increase and the number of automobiles being put in use are 
greater year after year. The trucks are more numerous than ever, 
and it would not be wise from a financial standpoint ever to 
permit the roads to deteriorate and to become dangerous and out 
of repair. 
All of these citations and references that I have made prove 
clearly that the duties of a county commissioner are important 
and that an organization such as this which I have the honor and 
privilege of addressing today, is an indication of the fact that the 
county commissioners in Ohio are up to date and forward looking 
and are attempting to assume their obligations and responsibilities 
to the fullest extent. 

I should not close this discussion simply by a recital of the 
facts with reference to the things that have passed. The speed 
with which the road movement has come forward makes it almost 
imperative that we look into the future. In this connection I 
wish to say to you that there has been Introduced in Congress a 
bill which is the idea of an Ohio gentleman with whom many of 
you may be very familiar. I refer to Mr. T. E. Steiner who lives at 
Wooster, Ohio. I have with me his pamphlet explaining his super- 


highway system. This may now appear to us to be fantastic and 
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even foolish, but this gentleman indicates that he is thoroughly 
familiar with road and road construction. This bill 
which has been introduced and which embodies his plan proposes 
the construction of four superhighways. One of these is to extend 
from Boston, Mass., across the country, striking the northern side 
of New York City and the south side of Cleveland, Ohio, and end- 
ing up at San Francisco. Three other highways of similar size 
and dimension are to run north and south. One down the east- 
ern seaboard, one commencing at Cleveland and terminating in 
Florida, and a third extending from Minnesota on through Texas 
to the Mexican border. These highways are to be about 100 feet 
wide, are to afford parking and other facilities at intervals, They 
are to be free from intersections except at certain places where 
servicenters will be established and they are to pass over railroads 
and other similar dangerous intersections. 

In other words, they are to be transcontinental highways and 
not intended to carry local traffic between small places. These 
highways are supposed to cost in the neighborhood of $12,000,- 
000,000. I repeat that this may be too fantastic for consideration 
at this time, but this proposal was the subject recently of an 
address by one of the best posted transportation men in the Nation. 
I am only mentioning this to show you that even this, however 
fantastic it might appear at this time, is not to be compared with 
the tremendous advance that has been made in your day and 
generation and under the direction of many of you who have 
served long and faithfully as county commissioners. 

I wish you to know that the question of good roads is not 
only a troublesome question to the county commissioners but it 
is a troublesome question to all officials from the President down. 
As I have heretofore said the highway with its burdens 
of property in the shape of automobiles which it carries and 
the burden of human lives in the shape of automobile passengers 
which it assumes to care for, carries a most ous burden. 
The very life of the Nation from a financial and an economical 
standpoint, in many ways depends upon our highways. My friends, 
you are directors in this great organization that we call the 
highway system, and you represent the people in your own home 
section. I am proud of this opportunity to speak with you and I 
hope that we will all go away from here feeling that our part 
in building up this great highway structure, whether we are county 
officials, State officials, or Federal officials, has been what our 
people would expect of us. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that I was greatly pleased to 
have the county commissioners of Ohio adopt resolutions 
favorable to some of the suggestions that I made in the 
address I refer to. Those resolutions are as follows: 


Whereas the Federal Government has appropriated a definite sum 
of money—$25,000,000 to be expended on farm-to-market roads, 
secondary roads, for the fiscal years 1939-40; and 

Warena secondary roads in Ohio are county and township roads; 
an 

Whereas county highways can be greatly improved by this Fed- 
eral appropriation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the county commissioners of Ohio ask that the 
Federal money allocated to Ohio for secondary roads be expended 
upon county highways selected by county commissioners; be it 


Resolved, That we urge a continued Federal appropriation for 
secondary roads; be it further 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks and appreciation to Hon. 
THOMAS A. JENKINS for his active work in behalf of Federal appro- 
priations for secondary roads. 


Resolutions of Conference of Representatives of 
Smaller Businesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY COMMITTEE ON INSTALLMENT 
SELLING CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF SMALLER 
BUSINESSES, FEBRUARY 2, 1938 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Rercorp several sets of resolutions 
adopted by the respective committees of the Conference of 
Representatives of Smaller Businesses in Washington. 

In that connection, I wish to say that these resolutions are 
very important. They come from representatives of small 
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businesses who were invited here by the President of the 
United States and by the Secretary of Commerce. I think 
we ought to have their views spread before us in the RECORD. 

If I may be permitted to say so, it happens that I once 
read the oldest extant copy of the Journal of the Parliament 
of England, dated 1641. That journal is memorable on two 
accounts. One is the petition in the Journal to the Parlia- 
ment of England of the small-business men of England, com- 
plaining of conditions. The other memorable feature of that 
journal is the action of the Parliament upon the refusal by 
King Charles I of the demands of Parliament. From that 
day to this the petitions of the small-business men have been 
considered well worthy of the consideration of all parlia- 
ments. 

I submit these resolutions for printing in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Installment selling is sound and is considered responsible for an 
important part in the recovery movement. 

When confidence is restored, installment selling will be a means 
of restoring mass purchasing power. 

Whereas terms and down payments cannot be uniformly arrived 
at or applied to all forms of merchandise sold on the installment 
plan: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That terms and down payments should conform with 
sound business principles; 

That such installment financing should be on a basis that will, 
during the life of the contract, maintain a substantial equity on 
the part of the customer in the product being financed, thereby 
protecting the interests of both the consumer and the dealer; 

Elimination of the slogan “No down payment” in advertising: 
Be it 

Resolved, That we urge the administration to refrain from engag- 
ing either directly or indirectly in the business of installment 
financing; be it 

Resolved, That the administration be requested to abandon all 
attempts to regulate competition between different business units 
and instead pursue a policy of enforcing competition coupled with 
a strict and energetic enforcement of the present antitrust laws. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT P. HASTEY, 
Permanent Chairman. 

Subcommittee on resolutions: 

RUSSELL M. NELSON, 
Chairman. 
I. M. Gross. 


KARL S, HAWTHORNE. 
Corson W. IDE. 
SAUL MODELL. 

W. J. MOORE. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 3, 1938. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNTITED STATES, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


My Dran Mr. Presment: Believing as we do in your sincerity of 
purpose and your earnest desire to reach a fair and proper solution 
to the joint problems of industry, business, and labor in a manner 
that will react to the mutual benefit of all, we hereby accept the 
obligation to give to you, free from all selfish aims or purposes, 
such help as lies within our power. 

In considering the problems to which our attention has been 
directed—wages and hours of labor—it is the sincere conviction of 
this group that one very essential action leading toward the ac- 
complishment of your objective is for the Federal Government to 
abandon all attempt to regulate or control the operations of private 
business or industry. 

e Ce ae Tea Dae Fou e Seve tei 
ness and through the Nation and to reestablish among all 
people the individual initiative and pride of accomplishment which 
FFP 

Therefore we are opposed to all forms of Federal wage-hour regu- 
lations and legislation. 

We sincerely believe business will be improved by devising some 
means of placing equal responsibility upon employer and employee 
and preventing secondary picketing, factional union disputes. We 
urge you to use your influence to prevent strife between unions, 
since we do believe far more can be accomplished by sensible arbi- 
tration than by violence. We urge the Government to take imme- 
diate action to restrict unions from harassing and intimidating 
business. 

By strict analytical observation we find small businesses should 
be saved from burdens and harassment being caused them by the 
administration of the Wagner Act and immediate repeal if neces- 
sary, in order to save many from bankruptcy, failure, and the state 
of immobility. We suggest and recommend that a Senate investi- 
gation of the administration of the Wagner Labor Relations Board 
be made, as provided by Resolution No. 207 of the Senate. 

If small industry is to survive it will be necessary to repeal or 
amend the Wagner Act, 
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However, as long as the Wagner Act is the law of the land it 
should be impartially for the benefit of all employers 
as well as employees. This group wishes to express at this time 
our sincere gratitude to our Chief Executive, the President of the 
United States; Mr. Roper, Secretary of Commerce; and for the very 
kind, considerate, and helpful service rendered by Mr. R. L. 


Respectfully submitted. 
W. K. Gunter, Chairman. 
SUZANNE 


J. GL, Secretary. 


The Honorable SECRETARY OF COMMERCE: 


Subject: Report of your committee designated to study develop- 
ment and location of small business. 

It was the sense of this group that there were many matters of 
greater immediate importance than the immature study of the 
subject as assigned us, namely, development and location of small 
business. We will, however, make a study of this subject and 
could embody observations in a later communication, but we feel 
that there are some definitely needed items of relief for business 
which should be given consideration., It is the sense of this group 
that we set forth herewith for immediate attention our observa- 
tions for certain specific recommendations many of which were 
not mentioned in the agenda provided in the set-up as given us by 
your Department. We offer the following: 

A. Immediate steps toward a balanced Budget. 

1. We advocate the immediate repeal of the undistributed-profits 
tax. 

2. We urge the immediate passage of measures directed 
at labor unions through which they would be compelled to incor- 
porate, and their monetary activities should be made a matter of 
public record and knowledge. 

8. We advocate the amendment of the Wagner Act to provide 
that workers as well as employers should be held responsible for 
the faithful observance of their agreements. 

4. We advocate the liberalism of credit extensions to small 
business either through the creation of an agency to handle the 
details of this credit or through the use of agencies now in exist- 
ence. „CCC eee eee 
will provide this credit if they are not hamstrung by Federal 
restrictions. 

5. We propose an amendment be made through 2 gov- 
erning the capital-gains tax to permit losses accruing in prior tax 
years to be chargeable against years in which there actually are 
profits which result in capital gains. 

a 6. We propose the simplification in the structure of tax-return 
orms. 

7. We propose the Federal Government deyise means whereby 
American manufacturers and exporters can obtain financial arrange- 
ments whereby they can extend to foreign purchasers of American 
goods credits comparable to those extended by manufacturers in 
other countries. In this connection we propose an insurance clause 
covering these loans to American businessmen seeking to extend our 
selling markets to act cooperatively for the common good. In con- 
nection with foreign trade we also advocate the dissemination of 
publicity and we appeal to American importers to request their 
imports be shipped in American vessels. 

8. It is the wish of this group to commend State legislatures now 
attempting to revive building by the allowing of tax exemption on 
new homes for a certain period and we recommend this matter be 
given further study by State governments. 

9. We recommend that in making a study of the legislation of 
credit to small business the Federal Government give particular 
attention to the credit requirements manifested in a consolidation 
of firms in the same geographical sections engaged in like indus- 
tries, thereby operating fewer units to capacity in order to reduce 
fixed overhead charges and effect further savings. This would re- 
quire the use of money in much larger volume than is now needed 
by individual firms and would require a new credit structure. 

It is further the sense of this group that American business would 
find immediate encouragement if it could be assured of just what 
steps the Federal Government expects to take next. 

It is our opinion that American business could create a renewed 
confidence if the American leaders, as represented by the Federal 
Government, would light some place and maintain a constant perch 
rather than flit about like a canary. 

It is our belief and our recommendation that a happier situation 
would be created if there were a better liaison between the Federal 
Government and businessmen. We urge on the part of business an 
attitude of vigorous study of the functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment so that they can be better informed and thereby better able 
to offer constructive criticism. 


Respectfully submitted. 
LESLIE E. SANDERS, Chairman Group 9. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1938. 


The business research group of the convention of representatives 
of smaller businesses recommends: 

1. Establishment of a permanent national committee ef repre- 
sentatives of smaller businesses, to advise and counsel Government 
regarding research specially designed to aid smaller businesses and 
to arrange for dissemination among smaller businessmen of re- 
search material available through Government. 

2. Modification of undistributed-profits taxes and also proposed 
surtaxes on closely held corporations, which many smaller-business 
men find more burdensome to them than to large industry. 
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3. Against uniform wage-hour requirements, because of neces- 
sary flexibility of operation of the numerically important small 
businesses, especially retailers, in serving or catering to public 
needs. The small manufacturer is more injured than large, which 
has advantage in more labor-saving devices. 

4. Legislation encouraging retention of profits in States where 
earned, the group feeling that chain-store distribution was un- 
fairly competitive to independent distributors. 

5. Against the circumventing of certain elements of distribu- 
tion through alleged unfair competitve methods on commodity 
sales direct to consumers. 

6. Deploring the retarding influences on recovery involved in 
high building costs, the group recommends research on annual 
wages in the building industry, on standards of materials with 
regard to quality, and on distribution of building materials. 

7. Submits the following projects without recommendation for 
consideration of the convention: 

A. Project for a transcontinental and north-south highway, to 
cost possibly $10,000,000,000 over a long period of years, as a de- 
pression remedy, and Government research on this subject. 

B. Project for required scrapping of automobiles after 8 years’ 
service, because of various dangers and road-hazard factors, and 
to stimulate basic heavy industries, the Government research on 
this subject. 

Hearty approval was voted for the research now conducted by 
Government agencies, particularly those of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which provide much basic material for 
general guidance of smaller businesses. There exists, however, a 
great need for making known to businessmen what is already avail- 
able, and also great need for more definite and detailed studies of 
all the problems of smaller businesses, including provision of infor- 
mation as to the effect of existing and proposed legislation, in 
which the proposed permanent national committee could be help- 
ful to the Government. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


Whereas the unemployment problem can be cured only by re- 
employment, and 

Whereas reemployment can be attained only by business going 
back to work: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved That the Unemployment Group of the Conference of 
Representatives of Smaller Businesses do hereby submit and recom- 
mend the following program to the end that business may be 

the incentive and opportunity to go back to work: 

1. We believe that fundamental conditions are sound and that 
business will and unemployment will be relieved, if busi- 
ness is relieved from the fear of further undue Government 
interference. 

2. Unwarranted and malicious attacks on business by adminis- 
tration representatives should be permanently stopped. 

3. We urge the encouragement of the investment of private 
capital in new enterprises. 

4. We propose the repeal of the undistributed-profits tax and a 
modification of the capital-gains tax. 

5. We propose that employer and employee alike, be held re- 
sponsible for the faithful observation of mutual labor agreements. 

6. The Wagner Labor Act as now administered is unfair and 
detrimental business and discourages reemployment. 

7. We urge that Government expenditures be curtailed and the 
Budget be balanced. 

8. There should be no more tax-free securities. 

9. All Government employees, Federal, State, and local should be 

subject to the same taxes as other citizens. 
10. A “Buy American” campaign should be instituted to stimu- 
late business, and the products of American labor and agricul- 
ture should be protected from the flood of foreign agricultural 
and cheap labor products. 

11. While we that reform may be necessary as a part 
of progress, we urge that reform should not be so forced as to 
disrupt in 


dustry. 

12. We propose that relief administration and responsi 
should be returned to local communities as rapidly as possible. 

13. We propose that Government should cooperate with and not 
compete with business. 

14. It is the sense of this body that immediately beneficial action 
would be attained upon the definite assurance from our Presi- 
dent, by means of a radio fireside chat, that the cy of the 
Government would be to cooperate with and help all business go 
back to work. 

TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT COMPETITION COMMITTEE 

We, the members of the group on taxation, have carefully con- 
sidered the subject before us and beg to submit the following: 

We deprecate the fact that the expenditures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been so tremendous as to necessitate a rate of taxa- 
tion which is now threatening the welfare of our country. We are 
of the opinion that the rate of expenditure is greater than the 
ability of the people to meet. 

We are opposed to the Government competing with private 
enterprise, as by so doing, it becomes an unfair competitor, stulti- 
fies private initiative and reduces a source of taxable income. 
Private business must be encouraged in order that it may be self- 
sustaining, profitable within reason and thus tax-producing. 

We are of the opinion that the system of taxation and forms 
used shall be so simplified as to be understandable to the average 
taxpayer. 
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We urge the repeal of the undivided-profits tax on all business, ` 
as we believe that its effect is to throttle business. We believe that 
this tax violates the basic rule of economics that a surplus must be 
set aside during fat years for use during lean years. When this 
surplus is confiscated by the Government through taxation or 
otherwise, it leaves business in a helpless and hopeless condition. 

We favor the broadening of the income-tax base so that a 
greater number of persons may be included, thus adding to Gov- 
ernment revenue and inducing a greater feeling of responsibility in 
& greater number which they in turn will transmit to their Mem- 
bers of Congress. Thus it will also act as a curb on undue 
expenditures. 

We oppose the imposition of a manufacturers’ sales tax, as such 
a tax will fall heavily on every member of every family in this 
country—a large percentage of whom are in no position to assume 
such a burden. It will prove an unjustifiable burden on farmers 
and producers, manufacturers, distributors, and retailers. Its effect 
will be the raising of prices on commodities; it will prove onerous 
to consumers and will result in the curtailment of buying. We 
must encourage the purchasing power, as the greater the amount 
of buying, the more employment will result. A curtailment of 
buying will mean less production and more unemployment. 

We believe that all earners now exempt, including those on 
Federal and State pay rolls should be subject to taxation. We do 
not feel that those being supported by the Government should 
be exempt from helping to support the Government. 

We believe that taxation of business must be equitable—the 
healthier the business the greater shall be its proportion of taxes, 
but at no time shall taxes be so heavy as to prove to be an ob- 
stacle to the expansion of business, 

We favor the consideration of laws affecting tax-exempt securi- 
ties, so that all future issues of securities shall be taxed. 

We believe that the elimination of the capital-gains tax would 
aid this country from the present period of apathy, as it would 
not only aid holders of capital assets but would also encourage in- 
vestment in the construction industries. 

We believe that there shall be a differentiation between holding 
companies formed for legitimate business purposes and those 
formed for the purposes of tax evasion. We would urge the en- 
couragement of the former and the taxation of the latter. 

We encourage the passage of legislation providing for a period 
of 6 months to elapse between the introduction of a tax bill and 
its passage. During this time public hearings shall be held in 
leading cities in various parts of the country. This will give the 
smaller-business man an opportunity of being heard without the 
expense of traveling to Washington. 

In presenting the above we do so in a spirit of helpfulness and 
not in that of carping criticism. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mr. W. C. TINSLEY, 
Chairman. 
Mr. Burress MOORE, Jr., 
Vice Chairman. 
Mr. M. D. MOSESSOHN, 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTIONS DRAFTED BY THE STUDY GROUP OF SECTION (1) “LOANS 

TO SMALL COMPANIES” CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF SMALLER 

BUSINESSES, UNDER AUSPICES OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

Or COMMERCE, HON. DANIEL C. ROPER, SECRETARY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 

FEBRUARY 2, 1938 


Whereas in response to an invitation extended at the 
of the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by the Secretary of Commerce, the Honorable Daniel C. 
Roper, we, as representatives of small business engaged in manu- 
1 , distribution, tion, or service activities situated 
in many of the 48 States, have this day discussed at great length 
the expressed and written viewpoints of many of our number 
essentially concerned with so-called loans for small business and, 
from the testimony presented, it being apparent that smaller en- 


ployment because small industries collectively employ many more 
than big business; and 

Whereas the prosperity of our Nation is dependent upon the 
employment of our millions of citizens in the thousands of indus- 
tries and mercantile establishments in every city, village, and 
town throughouť the length and breadth of our Nation; and 

Whereas credit and capital must be made more easily available 
to smaller enterprises at reasonable cost, which includes both the 
rate of interest as well as the expense of arrangement for such 
credit or capital; and 

Whereas it is desirable that working capital shall be secured 
through loans or through increasing the flow of private capital 
into smaller businesses; and 

Whereas private capital will be invested in small business if the 
opportunity for security, income, and profit through such invest- 
ments is made more attractive; and 

Whereas it has been definitely demonstrated that small business 
finds it increasingly difficult to procure loans for current operations 
through now existing banking channels; and 

Whereas such small business believes that new procedure and 
facility for granting such small loans and means for encouraging 
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the investment of private capital are essential to the preservation of 
freedom of o ty in American business: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we petition the President of the United States to 
exert every effort on behalf of the small-business man to— 

1, Establish a procedure for the purpose of encouraging and facil- 
itating loans to smaller businesses, including provisions for loans on 
imventories and accounts receivable on machinery and equipment 
and on buildings, with provision for the consideration of character 
as a prime factor in conjunction with the ability to repay. 

2. Inaugurate and promote such legislation as may be needed to 
accomplish such a program through the existing banking system, 
preserving the freedom of action and judgment of the National and 
State banks and providing substantial protection with respect to the 
principal of such loans to National and State banks within reason- 
able restrictions. Such legislation should also provide that loans 
against fixed assets be subject to retirement within a period related 
to the reasonable life of the assets acquired; that a rate of interest 
which will not be burdensome but which will return a reasonable 
profit to the banks be applied to such loans; that the possibility of 
rediscounting such loans at a moderate cost above the rediscount 
rate of the Federal Reserve bank be provided under reasonable 
restrictions; that a greater facility for the granting of character 
loans of a nominal amount be provided. 

3. Although the foregoing plan for loans by National and State 
banks is preferred, because of the excessive expense and difficulty 
of securing loans for smaller businesses from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, as an alternative, we ask that there be pro- 
vided for the smaller businesses of the United States an inex- 
pensive method of securing loans for the purchase of inventory, 
machinery, and equipment, and for the construction of buildings 
through an agency which may be designated by or created by the 
Congress. Representatives of such an agency should be established 
in a substantial number of key cities, to the end that such an 
agency may be easily accessible to all smaller business enterprises 
and that such representatives of the agency be committees of 
successful local businessmen famillar with the industries and busi- 
nesses of the areas which they serve. Be it further 

Resolved, That this conference respectfully call to the attention 
of the President the greater handicaps imposed on small enter- 
prises than on big business by the capital-gains tax, the un- 
distributed-profits tax, the restrictions on the sale of small issues 
of securities under the existing Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion law and regulations and by the suggested round table con- 
ferences to plan production of individual industries and 
recommends: 

(a) Repeal of the capital-gains tax and undistributed-profits 
tax or modification of these two tax laws to prevent them from 
penalizing the investment of capital in smaller companies or the 
growth of such companies through “plowing back” of profits; 

(b) The modification of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion law or regulations to facilitate the sale and reduce the cost 
of arranging to sell issues of securities totaling $500,000 or less, so 
that issues may be made with the greatest amount of facility con- 
sistent with reasonable information being on file for the informa- 
tion of investors; 

(c) That other legislation or plans antagonistic to the prosperity 
of smaller enterprises compared with big business be avoided in 
order that the smaller industrialist of today may be stimulated 
and encouraged that he may create the great American industries 
of the future; be it further 

Resolved, That the President instruct the Secretary of Commerce 
to cooperate with the representatives of small business in the 
organization of a permanent council to meet from time to time to 
assist in carrying out the recommendations of this conference, and 
thereafter to continue to cooperate with the Government to the 
end that the smaller businesses of the United States may have 
a permanent national organization in intimate contact with the 
various branches of the United States Government; be it further 

Resolved, That we who have been privileged to counsel each with 
the other in the search for a common goal, do express our appre- 
ciation of the opportunity thus afforded us and pray that the day 
be not far distant when, through more equitable financial arrange- 
ment, small business may make a genuine contribution to the 
greater happiness and fuller life that is the very essence of every- 
thing American. 

James E. Dary, Columbus, Ohio. 
Chairman, Study Group No. 1. 

Resolutions committee: Joseph B. Kleckner, Chicago, III., chair- 
man; Charles P. Bloome, Philadelphia, Pa.; Philip F. Chapman, 
Portland, Maine; Miss Mary Dowd, Worcester, Mass.; Max M. Dref- 
koff, Warsaw, Ind.; Emanuel Einziger, Keyport, N. J.; Charles H. 
Kaletzki, Syracuse, N. Y.; Stanley Klonowski, Cleveland, Ohio; 
John E. Sloane, New York, N. L.; Harvey L. Williams, New York, 
N. Y. 

CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF SMALLER BUSINESSES—SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 2, 1938. 

O. L. Roach, Danville, Va., nominated and elected chairman of 
the meeting for the social security tax group. 

1. Motion made by P. W. Hussey, of Maine, seconded, and car- 
ried, for further simplification of office work, in connection with 
social-security taxes. 

2. Motion made by Dr. Catherwood, seconded, and carried, that 
this group concerned with social-security taxes ask the President 
of the United States and the Congress of the United States to 
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make a permanent Council of the Business Interests of the United 
States, and to coordinate the business viewpoint with Government. 

8. Motion made by E. F. Wesley, Washington, seconded, and 
carried, that where employment is stabilized, there is not the 
need for unemployment insurance in those industries. Therefore 
consideration should be given to reducing the existing rate of this 
tax in those stabilized industries, even to its elimination, where 
there is a justiflable employment experience. 

4. Motion made by E. S. Graf, Montana, that this group go 
on record, as considering, and in favor of the stamp method of 
collecting the social-security tax on pay rolls. This motion was 
duly seconded and carried. 

5. Motion made by M. T. Binney, seconded, and carried, that in 
place of the present unemployment tax placed on the shoulders 
of employers, that it be eliminated and a substitution be made in 
favor of a national Federal sales tax at the source. This motion 
was unanimously adopted. 

y submitted. 
CATHARINE L. BINNEY, 
Secretary. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1938. 
REPORT OF GROUP III ON FAIR TRADE PRACTICES AND PRICE LEGISLATION 


Your group on Fair Trade Practices and Price Legislation of the 
Small Business Men of the United States, assembled in the De- 
partment of Commerce Building on February 2, 1938, upon in- 
vitation of the President, met in three separate sessions, and 
after thorough and deliberate discussion, submits the following 
suggestions to him for his consideration: 

I. That nonprofit organizations should not be given any ad- 
vantages or special favors by the Government which are not 
available to any other business. 

II. That the practice of persons, firms, corporations, and the 
Government selling to employees and others in competition with 
regular channels of trade be considered an unfair trade practice 
and, therefore, should be eliminated. 

III. That the Robinson-Patman Act be rigidly enforced and 
that adequate appropriations be made available immediately for 
this purpose. 

IV. That the Miller-Tydings Act continue in force. 

V. That the principle of the State unfair practice acts in pro- 
hibiting selling below cost and banning loss leaders is approved. 

VI. That chain-store competition is derogatory and hurtful to 
the orderly progress of retail business and that the new Patman 
chain store tax bill, which provides for a graduated tax on 
chain stores, be approved, 

VII. That the Colmer bill (H. R. 4214) which permits the State 
to tax its interstate and intrastate business on the same basis, 
be approved. 

VIII. That the Patman bill (H. R. 4722) which prevents a manu- 
facturer from using retail outlets which he owns to compete un- 
fairly with other outlets to whom he sells, be approved. 

IX. That an expression from the administration at the earliest 
possible date as to what its plan is regarding price levels and 
whether it will be sought to work them to the 1926 level as 
originally indicated, would be appreciated. 

X. And, that the small-business men assembled freely endorse 
and recommend to the President, the following resolution: 

Whereas the monopolistic concentration of wealth and busi- 
ness in fewer and fewer hands was one of the principal causes 
of the depression, and is un-American, and 

Whereas such monopolistic concentration was due in large meas- 
ure to the elimination of competition, the use of unfair methods 
of competition, the building up of monopolies by patent control 
and pooling of such patents and the improper use thereof, the 
abuses of economic power, and other kindred acts; and 

Whereas such monopolistic concentration can be largely halted 
by an immediate, vigorous, and complete enforcement of existing 
antitrust legislation, together with amendments that may be 
necessary to clarify the Sherman Antitrust Act, the Clayton Act, 
and kindred acts, in order to curb monopoly and reestablish com- 
petitive equality and freedom of competition; and 

Whereas it is necessary, in order to curb monopolies, to greatly 
increase the penalties upon violators of the antitrust laws: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That these businessmen assembled, representing man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers in the small-business field, 
unanimously call upon the Government to appropriate sufficient 
funds for the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to promptly and vigorously enforce existing antitrust 
laws and that said enforcement proceed immediately; and, that 
as à long-range program this committee recommends that the 
antitrust laws be revised so as to, first, clarify the practices 
which must be eliminated, and, secondly, greatly increase the 
penalties upon violators of such amended laws. 

HanorD D. NORTH, Chairman, 


B. F. McLain, 
Chairman, Government Research for Small Businesses, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Be it resolved, That we aid consumers to purchase judiciously 
by setting up a board to censor advertising influencing sincere 
functional ownership utility and curtailing swank, flattery, atten- 
tion, and other deceptive agencies which increase unwarranted 
demand. Schedules make the customers wealthier by influencing 
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the customers to buy what they need, not what they want, nor 
what we exploitively make them think they want, for money is 
not wealth in itself—it’s what money represents in ownership 


of satisi ood, 
sid . Harry Kanter, Chicago. 


The American Spirit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ON FEBRUARY 4, 1938 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered February 4 
by the very distinguished senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Davis] in a Nation-wide radio talk over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System Station WJSV. In the Friday after- 
noon period devoted to current questions before the Senate 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, speaking as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Unemployment and Relief, gave a com- 
prehensive résumé of the present state of the Nation. “The 
American Spirit,” which is the title of his speech, is unques- 
tionably the most evident need of our country today. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Events of the last 10 years show the Nation's need for more gen- 
eral planning of economic developments by labor, industry, agricul- 
ture, investment, and government. We need more planning by 
more people in every industry, every trade, every community, and 
wherever investment of time and money is made. We have always 
had a degree of planned economy in this country by industry and 
agriculture. Long before we had a national government we had 
economic planning. The foresight of the Pilgrim Fathers, when they 
laid by their first seed corn, looking to the coming harvest, has its 
counterpart today in national concern over the rise and fall of 
prices listed on graphs and charts. It has only been recently, how- 
ever, that anyone has entertained the idea that one man or one 
small group of men should do the planning for the whole Nation, or 
that the single limited intelligence of any one person would suffice 
for the continuous planning activities of 130,000,000 Americans. No 
national plan can ever be a suitable substitute for the planning 
which countless individuals, organizations, and societies must do if 
our country is to continue in success and freedom. 

Is it not time to realize we shall never balance our Federal Budget 
acceptably until we do the necessary budget balancing in our own 
homes and business enterprises? Should we not honestly admit 
that the trend toward centralized government in this country dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century has come largely because local gov- 
ernments, voluntary enterprises, and individual initiative, helpful as 
they have been, have not given sufficient attention to planning 
activities which would meet all of our national needs? Is not our 
need today a sure evidence that we must have more planning by 
more people over a longer period of time, in the spirit of cooperation 
and for the advancement of the general welfare of the Nation? I 
think so. I feel certain this is the way forward. 

The unemployment problem in this country is not new. In 1888, 
Carroll Wright of the Bureau of Labor, estimated there were 
at least a million persons at that time who would refuse to 
work even though jobs were provided for them. The number 
of people in that class has increased, until today there are 
probably between two and three million persons who might be 
considered employable but have no desire to work. It is exceed- 
ingly dificult to make a comprehensive and fairly accurate state- 
ment of those who are unemployed or unemployable. Our most 
certain knowledge pertains to those who are permanently resident 
in public and private social-welfare institutions because of some 
physical or mental or social incapacity. They should not be 
counted among the unemployed, for they are unemployable in 
private industry, although occupational therapy enables them to 
accomplish some useful work under carefully regulated conditions. 
There are some 2,500,000 persons who are employable but season- 
ally unemployed. In addition, there is an uncounted army of 
people who are unemployed because they ask for a type of work 
for which there is no prevailing market demand. The most ac- 
curate check on unemployment is found in a study of those who 
have been laid off pay rolls in specific industries in a definite period 
of time. 


Recent findings of the Senate Committee on Unemployment and 
Relief show that nearly 2,000,000 persons have been laid off fac- 
tory pay rolls in the last 5 months. The decline in production 
during this period is the sharpest on record. No amount of pa- 
triotic optimism can cover the severity of this declining produc- 
tion, and the consequent unemployment and economic distress 
which it brings. Involved and confusing statements as to the 
causes of this condition do not get the worker back his job. The 
jobless worker wants a job—not an alibi, 

There seem to be some persistent attempts to mislead the 
public as to the causes of unemployment, which should be cleared 
up. One of these is the loss of work because of strikes. It is 
commonly reported that several billion dollars was cut from the 
purchasing power of the Nation in 1937 because of strikes. This 
has very little basis in fact, A study of industrial productivity 
over a long period of time will show that more frequently than not 
the total earnings of labor are the greatest in years when strikes 
are most prevalent. This is true in specific industries. It was 
true of coal in 1926. It was true of the automobile industry last 
year. Any statement on this subject covering a period of but a 
few months is apt to be very misleading. It would be unfair to 
say that if there had been no strikes whatsoever in 1937 the 
national income would have registered an increase of $5,000,000,- 
000 over actual earnings or any considerable fraction of that 
amount. 

The fundamental relationship of industry and labor in the 
United States is well known to be one of cooperation and mutual 
responsibility. There have been strikes, lockouts, industrial espi- 
onage, blacklisting, and all manner of industrial controversies. 
These have been, and are, incidental to the whole industrial 
process, The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, well known 
for its factual accuracy, has figures to show how many man-hours 
are lost in the several industries because of strikes each year, but 
no calculation has been made of the percentage of hours lost to 
the total number of hours worked. If this estimate were com- 
puted with a fair degree of statistical accuracy, I believe the strike 
would shrink to but an insignificant fraction of the whole. Why 
do we make so much of labor discord when we hear so little about 
labor cooperation? The truth is, that for industry as a whole the 
inharmony and difficulties constitute but a small part of the vast 
reaches of industrial enterprise. The primary relation of industry 
and labor is one of faithful work and compensated labor. 

I say this with the devout hope that through the helpful me- 
dium of conciliation, mediation, and arbitration, there shall be 
fewer hours lost in strikes this year than last. However, labor 
should not bear the false stigma of those who seek to stop its 
necessary organizing activities by making unwarranted remarks 
about the stoppage of work. 

Experience with complex economic problems will show over 
an extended period of time that no one sharply defined cause 
of industrial unbalance can be singled out from others. Our cur- 
rent difficulties can be understood only as we get a compre- 
hensive picture of our social life, as a whole, in terms of foreign- 
trade conditions, unwise and unprofitable taxation, rigid price 
structures, Government interference or competition with busi- 
ness, substandard wages, unstable and low prices of farm prod- 
ucts and raw materials, politics in relief and work relief, inability 
of workers to qualify for changing occupational demands, techno- 
logical changes, and last, but not least, the failure of education to 
train youth to provide for his primary needs. We are not going 
to solve our problems overnight. Our troubles have been a long 
time in the making. A long-range program of planning on the 
part of all of us—big plans, little plans, business, governmental, 
and domestic home plans—can bring us release. We have been 
trying to make over the Nation too rapidly in recent years. A 
more patient and systematic national intelligence will do more 
for us than impulsive gestures or hot-tempered remarks. 

For the immediate present, our national program and our in- 
dividual voluntary planning should move toward maintaining a 
fair parity of prices and wages. 

This is not a suitable time for short-term Juggling of prices 
and wages with the idea of bringing prices down and pushing 
wages up. The results of long-term industrial activity should 
not be imposed as an inflexible mathematical formula on any 
specific business crisis in an arbitrary way. Over an extended 
period of time wages may show a comparative advance over prices 
as they have done in the steel industry during the last 15 years. 
This would be no sufficient basis to justify an attempt to jerk 
steel prices down and jack steel wages up in the next few months. 
Moreover, the steel workers who have an intimate knowledge of 
their own industry are not making any such capricious demands, 

We have had enough experience with public spending the last 
few years to learn that spending in itself is not the answer to 
our problems. The national recovery program has cost some 
twenty billion dollars, but the same problems which we had in 
1932 are still with us, some few of them showing improvement 
and others about the same as then. There is large-scale unem- 
ployment, lack of confidence not only in industry but in the Gov- 
ernment, a growing burden of taxes, a larger number on Govern- 
ment pay rolls, diminished foreign trade, and division in the 
forces of organized labor. I have voted for these appropriations 
but have continued to say that something more than public 
spending is required to bring us to better days. 

What is needed? Every thoughtful citizen is asking this ques- 
tion. The American people have the intelligence and common 
sense to get the right answers. After some very painful experi- 
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ence we know that no one man, no small group of men, no one 
class, nor any restricted group intelligence can bring us the 
abundant life we all desire. To the extent that we have actually 
learned this, we may consider ourselves on the way to a proper 
solution of our national problems. We must not look to others 
to do for us what we alone must do for ourselves. 

The initiative, courage, and will to assume responsibility 
which have led our people to great success in the past are still 
strong within us. Business enterprise, based on the hope of sub- 
stantial rewards, productive agriculture which made two blades 
of grass and two ears of corn grow where one had grown before, 
and honest labor working not only for wages, but also because 
of pride in the output have made America fair and prosperous. 
The recent hi before the Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
ment and Relief, of which I am a member, has not been able to 
bring any improvement on this age-long American wisdom. 

I do not know when this depression will end. But I do know 
it can be ended permanently by a sincere and practical return to 
American principles. But we must stop our present misguided 
practice importing large quantities of food products from 
abroad while our American farmers are paid to curtail their pro- 
duction. We must stop the imports of coal from Russia and 
other foreign countries while our own American miners languish 
on relief rolls. We must stop every piratical attack of unfair 
competitive imports coming from the hand of low-paid foreign 
labor. We must stop the star-chamber sessions of the Department 
of State which has taken from Congress its tariff-making preroga- 
tives, a procedure which has both an economic and a constitu- 
tional question mark upon it. 

We must not permit payment of funds drawn from the workers’ 
pay roll for the current expenses of the Government. Every 
such misuse of the workers’ old age funds should be publicly 
rebuked. We must stop the waste and patronage which 
are paid for out of the relief and work relief dollar. We must 
stop the extravagant use of taxpayer’s money for Government 
propaganda which has no better purpose than to maintain a vast 
army of professional patriots on Government pay rolls. We must 
stop making legislative experiments and take counsel with ex- 
perience so that the unemployed millions can return to work 
through private enterprise in confidence and security. 

We must stop this mad blasting at the American businessman, 
whose intelligence, initiative, courage, and foresight have given 
employment to millions of workers, establishing the highest scale 
of wages and standards of work in the world. We must stop this 
vulgar resort to class conflict, which hurts not only business, but 
millions of investors and workers as well. We must stop running 
away from the council table and come together for an intelligent 
consideration of our common problems. 

This depression will not endure forever. During the early years 
while I was Secretary of Labor, we faced many of the same prob- 
lems before us today. We found a way forward then to the great- 
est prosperity the country has ever known, by encouraging free 
enterprise and meeting our problems in the American way. We 
need a new birth of freedom in America today. Every dark difi- 
cult road has a turning. We must make sure that when we come 
to the turning of the road, now so rough and uncertain, we shall 
be prepared to go forward as a free people, heads erect, shoulders 
straight, hearts warm, and with eyes looking to the future. We 
need something more than an economic formula. The robust spirit 
of our fathers, fired with exalted purpose, is our truest heritage. 

The loss of investments, the temporary lack of employment, the 
failure to earn as much this year as last, can all be remedied. But 
no physician can find a cure for the American people if we lose 
our warm hearts, clear vision, and strong devotion to duty. Long 
ago a wise man said: “Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” 


Federal Wage and Hour Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, ON 
FEBRUARY 6, 1938 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an able radio address delivered 
on the 6th instant by the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
at Washington, D. C., on the subject Federal Wage and 
Hour Legislation. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Long ago the Master Himself said, “The laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” From time immemorial those in public life have, at least, 
paid lip service to the men and women who do the work of the 
world. The man with the hoe, the toiler in the field, the laborer 
at the workman’s bench, the worker, grimy, with the sweat of 
honest effort on his brow, has been held up in song and story 
and conspicuously on the political platform as the symbol of 
merit, of real virtue, of worthiness. All too little, however, has 
been done for the workingman and the wor and the 
sweating child as compared to what has been said for them, 
with the result that the effort of the laboring man to rise from 
the soil from which he sprang, bearing upon his back the load 
which was his; the struggle of the workman toward a fair reward 
for his labor while he bore upon his arms and legs the shackles 
— economic and political discrimination, has been the true epic 
0 i 
A little while ago, I heard the daughter of a college president, 
who had been reared in a beautiful colonial home, amongst the 
softening and pleasing influence of huge oaks in the gentle and 
comforting atmosphere of a college campus, in referring to some of 
the current social agitation say “the trouble with things is that 
the laboring people want too much. Why should they want an 
automobile?” Most of us, I am sure, have no doubt that all men 
and women have the same aspiration to live in a sanitary and 
comfortable home; that all men and women aspire to health and 
have alike a horror of residence amid conditions of squalor and 
filth; that all men and women yearn to be able to have children 
and to rear them in a healthy environment—an environment that 
is healthy not only in a physical way but in a moral and a cul- 
tural way; that all men and women are concerned about being 
able to have the price of a doctor or a dentist for their care; that 
all mothers would like to bear their children under circumstances 
giving the greatest assurance for the protection of their own lives 
and the lives of their beloved ones. 

I suppose no one doubts that all men and women would like 
to have a little leisure and some recreation; that all mothers and 
fathers want to see their children, whom they love, kept out of 
the sweatshop, away from the workbench, out of the field, away 
from the washtub long enough to be able to get an education 
in the public schools; yes, to see the day when their John or their 
Mary will sit upon the platform of a great American college in 
cap and gown and receive a diploma as an evidence of their fit- 
ness to walk from the doorstep of a humble workingman’s home 
into the business and professional life of their country equipped 
to meet in fair competition the boys and girls who step from the 
homes of the rich and the great. 

I suppose no one doubts that all men and women want to be 
able to have food, which in quantity and in quality will give ade- 
quate nourishment to their bodies and clothes which will give 
appropriate and ample clothing for those same bodies. 

What I am saying is that I take it to be a self-evident fact 
that the man and the woman who labors wants not only to be 
worthy of his hire but to have his hire appropriate to his or 
her gaining the minimum necessities of modern life and a few, 
at least, of the good things of today’s world. The disappointing 
fact is that in spite of every agency which for generations has 
been working toward laboring men and women being able to get 
the minimum necessities and a few of the good things of this 
life, those aspirations are yet only very poorly realized. Many 
gains have been made through collective bargaining, through 
men and women who labor joining their economic power and 
demanding a larger share in what they make than they previously 
received. 

This principle, the rightness of this principle, of collective bar- 
gaining has not only come to be recognized by every fair-minded 
citizen, I take it, but its protection has been expressly written into 
the law of this land and its constitutional integrity affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States itself. Yet even with col- 
lective bargaining prevalent in many industries and in many parts 
of the country, there are still millions of Americans who labor and 
receive a recompense which is pitifully below a worthy hire. 
Many, at least, are these un laboring men and women at 
the bottom of the economic ladder who do not have as much as a 
week's food supply ahead, even a dollar laid by in reserve. They 
must depend almost upon the day’s labor for what they eat, the 
little they wear, the scanty roof which is over their heads. 
haven't been able to organize into agencies capable of making a 
collective demand for their own betterment, and as individuals 
they have not been able to bargain as economic equals with the 
employers who did represent organized dollars. 

Hence these men and women at the base of the pyramid of those 
who labor have been known in the business world—have been 
called by many employers who think of them not as men and 
women but as mere economic units—the labor supply of the coun- 
try. When the labor supply of the country was plentiful there 
was no need to pay high wages. If one didn’t care to work for the 
low wage, there was another ready to take his place and glad to 
get it. Consequently labor has been regarded in many places in 
the business world as simply another commodity, like steel, coal, 
cotton. Much steel, much coal, much cotton—a low price. Much 
labor—a low wage. 
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The two very vital factors which were overlooked in this equa- 
tion were: First, that steel, coal, and cotton actually were com- 
modities and it did not make a bit of difference to the tons of 
steel or of coal, the bales of cotton, what the price paid for them 
was because they were lifeless, inanimate objects, but it did make 
a great deal of difference to millions of men and women as to 
what price was paid for their economic services, because upon the 
hire paid for their labor depended the kind of lives those men 
and women could live, and in the second place the amount of their 
wage determined the purchasing power of these men and women 
or their ability to help others in the economic order of which 
they are a part. 

When fair wages and fair working conditions came to be recog- 
nized as an economic necessity as well as a moral right, and it 
became apparent that neither the persuasion of private morals, 
of public welfare, or of whatever collective bargaining there was, 
was able to achieve such standards, efforts turned to legislation 
in many of the States to reach this objective. Some 23 years ago 
the State of Washington enacted a minimum wage law for women. 
In the same year the State of Oregon also passed such a law. 
Then Congress in 1918 passed such a statute for the District of 
Columbia. Here the cold hand of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Adkins case reached upon the scene and struck down as 
unconstitutional these favorable efforts then getting under way. 
Since 1923 that case has barred efforts of State legislatures to do 
anything to protect this defenseless class, and placed these under- 
paid toilers in what the Democratic national platform of 1908 
called “a twilight zone between the State and the Nation, in which 
exploiting interests could take refuge from both.” Only last year, 
after the President in his judiciary proposal had brought the sub- 
ject into the spotlight of the Nation, did the United States Su- 
preme Court reverse its decision of 1923 and for the first time hold 
out some substantial hope that the legislatures of the several 
States may make some real progress in the direction of minimum 
standards of wages and maximum standards of hours for workers. 

It has been obvious, however, to anyone who understands that 
our economic life is no longer contained within State lines, that 
generally a manufacturing enterprise in one State must depend 
for its market not only upon the State in which it chances to be 
located but upon the markets of the country which it reaches by 
crossing State lines with its goods, and therefore that the only 
adequate way to deal with the subject of fair wage and hour 
standards is through the agency of the National Government, sup- 
plementing the efforts of private agencies and the several States. 
The Democratic national platform of 1936 clearly stated this prin- 
ciple in the following words: The Republican platform proposes 
to meet many pressing national problems solely by action of the 
separate States. We know that drought, dust storms, floods, mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, child labor and working conditions 
in industry, and monopolistic and unfair business practices cannot 
be adeqautely handled exclusively by 48 State legislatures, 48 sepa- 
rate State administrations, and 48 separate State courts. Trans- 
actions and activities which inevitably overflow State boundaries 
call for both State and Federal treatment.” 

Only by a national minimum-wage and maximum-hour law can 
the manufacturer who is required either by a State law or by a 
sensible and conscientious regard for the welfare of the men and 
women who work for him be protected against the producer who, 
as one manufacturer recently told the Senate Labor Committee, 
attends to all of his religious duties when he goes to church on 
Sunday morning, and in the week days buys his labor for the price 
at which he can get it. 

Of course, there are problems involved in national legislation 
on this subject, such as inequality of transportation costs in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, variations in the cost of unit produc- 
tion according to varying quantities and quality of raw materials, 
unequal living costs even where the same standards of living are 
observed, and distinctions in the value of service of different 
employees. 

All of these problems must be taken into consideration and 
each given its proper influence in any proper bill. These varia- 
tions, in my personal opinion, make it difficult, if not impossible, 
properly to fix a rigid minimum wage of so many cents an hour 
applicable to all parts of the country. I believe that the begin- 
ning should be made as it was made in the Black bill which passed 
the Senate in the last regular session. This bill was a flexible 
bill fixing no minimum wage, but authorizing a board of five, 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, repre- 
senting the whole country geographically and industrially, to raise 
an existing wage, whatever it might be, up to 40 cents an hour 
and reducing hours to 40 hours a week, when such increase in 

or decrease in hours could be ted after fair hearing 
and consideration of all factors involved without disturbing or 
dislocating business or curtailing opportunities for employment. 
This bill specifically authorized and required the board in its 
determinations of wages and hours to take into consideration all 
the varying factors which I have just enumerated. It also af- 
forded the machinery by which industries paying an inadequate 
wage below the hoped for minimum of 40 cents an hour could be 
called upon in a persuasive way to examine their wage structure 
and improve it by voluntary action before the law required its 
improvement. 

The question is no longer whether we want to see fair wages 
paid and fair hours observed or not. With the moral and ethical 
standards of this Nation what they are today, the question has 
become what Chief Justice Hughes stated for the United States 


Supreme Court in the West Coast Hotel case, namely, what work- 
ers lose in wages below a reasonable minimum taxpayers have to 
pay in relief. 

When these principles are appreciated, when these far-reaching 
considerations are understood, then it will be seen that not only 
the demands of humanity, persuasive as they are, but the plain 
dictates of economy and common sense require a national law 
which will effectuate in a reasonable and proper way what the 
Man of Galilee said long ago: “The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL, SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE, ON FEBRUARY 6, 1938 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an address delivered over the radio 
February 6, 1938, by Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
on the subject, Trade, Prosperity, and Peace. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record as follows: 


I am happy to have the opportunity to take part in this pro- 
gram arranged by the National Broadcasting Co. in cooperation with 
the Economic Policy Committee. When I read the committee's 
published announcement of purposes, I noted that the chief of 
these was—I quote it—to “promote widespread discussion through- 
out the country of the bearing of international economic relation- 
ships upon our domestic prosperity, and the vital connection be- 
tween such relations and the preservation of the peace of the 
world.” This is an admirable purpose, and programs with this 
objective should be of great public usefulness. I hope that other 
groups and individuals will undertake, through research and dis- 
cussion, similar p; of education with regard to this and 
other important public questions now confronting the United 
States. Such education and the resulting alert and informed public 
opinion are essential in a democracy. 

In the world of today, international peace is of direct and vital 
concern to each one of us. Peace is no mere abstraction; it is the 
indispensable foundation of our political, economic, and social 
order, both nationally and internationally. 

The experience of recent years has vividly demonstrated the ex- 
tent to which the modern world is increasingly interrelated and 
interdependent, The development of ti tion and com- 
munication facilities has brought all nations into close prox- 
imity. It has rendered possible an unprecedented expansion of 
international commercial and cultural relations. The growing in- 
terchange among nations of goods, services, scientific knowledge, 
technological improvement, the achievements of literature and of 
the arts, has contributed powerfully to the progress and well-being 
of man everywhere. These relationships, constantly increasing in 
ee and scope have conferred upon mankind truly inestimable 

nefits. 

At the same time the various tions of the world have become 
more and more sensitive to major disturbances no matter where 
they originate. Only two decades ago a war began locally and 
spread to virtually the entire world. Still more recently a devastat- 
ing economic collapse engulfed all countries. Under modern con- 
ditions no nation can escape the destructive effects of an impor- 
tant war or of an economic collapse. Here we have lessons in 
human experience, fresh in the minds of us all, which no sensible 
person can ignore as he faces the future. To shut our eyes to 
these recent disastrous developments is to invite their certain re- 
currence. 

The international relationships which have already so enriched 
the life of mankind, and without which civilization will decay 
rather than progress, can function only in a world which is at 
peace. War disrupts and destroys them. More than ever in the 
past, war today is a reversion to barbarism or savagery. But peace, 
in turn, is brittle and precarious unless an effective functioning of 
orderly international relationships provides so desirable an alter- 
native from the viewpoint of human organization as to make 
unthinkable a resort to war. 

The maintenance of these relationships imposes grave responsi- 
bilities upon nations and individuals. They can be maintained 
only if nations observe, with respect to each other, the same prin- 
ciples of law, morality, scrupulous fulfillment of the pledged word, 
justice, and fair dealing which characterize the mutual relations 
of individuals in a civilized community. They must be based upon 
due respect at all times by each nation for the rights and interests 
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of others. They cannot be effective except in terms of international 
understanding, good will, trust, and friendliness. 

From the earliest period of recorded history, international com- 
mercial relations have been an increasingly vital factor in pro- 
moting the welfare of mankind. There is today no greater fallacy 
than the belief that foreign trade is neither necessary nor desirable, 
and that a nation can best promote its welfare by producing within 
its frontiers everything that it needs, no matter at how high a cost 
and at how great a sacrifice of variety and quality. This fallacy is 
preached under such high-sounding but misleading names as eco- 
nomic nationalism, economic self-sufficiency, autarchy, and many 
others. It should be discussed only under the name of deliberate 
and self-imposed economic impoverishment. 

A nation which disregards and flouts the basic international 
relationships, and thus chooses to rely solely upon the material and 
intellectual resources confined within its own frontiers, dooms its 
population to an inescapable lowering of all standards of civilized 
existence. Such a hermit nation, by withdrawing itself from the 
community of nations, does injury to itself and to others. 

An outstanding feature of the unprecedented depression which 
8 years ago struck the world with the fury of a hurricane was the 
way it revealed the havoc which can be wrought by exaggerated 
protectionism in its numerous forms by a blind search for ex- 
treme nationalism and economic self-sufficiency. I am convinced 
that the world's failure during the post-war period to clear out 
the excessive obstructions which were increasingly accumulating 
in the channels of international commerce was in large measure 
responsible for the onslaught of the depression. I am equally con- 
vinced that the superexaggeration of the same forms of pro- 
tectionism during the early years of the depression was by far 
the greatest single cause of the depth and extent of the dislocation. 

For both of these developments our country must bear its share 
of responsibility. Under the extreme forms of the political and 
economic philosophy which were dominant during the period prior 
to the depression and during the early years of the depression 
itself our country engaged in raising ever higher barriers to a mu- 
tually beneficial trade between ourselves and the rest of the world. 
Our policies served both as an example and an incentive to similar 
action on the part of many other countries, much of it in retalia- 
tion. 

Fortunately, within more recent years, an opportunity has pre- 
sented itself for a reversal of these destructive trends. Instead of 
so acting as to encourage the world to drive toward a greater and 
greater measure of national economic self-containment, we have 
embarked upon a course of policy and action designed to promote 
@ return to normal and healthy commercial relations among the 
nations. 

Such a policy contemplates suitable action in the field of foreign 
trade and of other essential international economic relations, com- 
bined with the fullest practicable development of the domestic 
economy. Such a policy is the essence of enlightened nationalism— 
a constructive and practical middle course between the disastrous 
extremes of sentimental internationalism, with its objectionable en- 
tanglements, and of narrow isolationism, with its inescapable regi- 
mentation and deterioration of the domestic economy. 

The immediate task we have set ourselves has been to bring about 
a lessening and eventual abolition of the excessive barriers to inter- 
national trade which had sprung up during the depression. These 
barriers include not only large increases in customs duties but also 
the introduction of such devices as quotas, import licenses, ex- 
change controls, clearing and compensation arrangements, and 
many kinds of preferential agreements, They were largely respon- 
sible for two disastrous phenomena of the depression period: 
(1) The steep decline in the volume of international commerce, 
and (2) the diversion of much of what remained away from 
established channels of natural advantage. They caused surpluses 
to be dammed up in many countries, created shortages of essential 
commodities in many others, and led to a widespread development 
of uneconomical substitutes. They were thus instrumental in 
disorganizing prices, employment, profits values—in short, in aggra- 
vating in all countries the processes of disruption and destruction 
which were so characteristic of the depression. 

We in the United States suffered bitterly from the collapse of 
international commerce, For many important branches of our 
agricultural and industrial production the availability or non- 
availability of adequate foreign markets signifies the difference 
between prosperity and actual or near bankruptcy. The curtail- 
ment of outlets abroad for the surplus output of these branches 
of production not only brought misery and despair to many parts 
of the country but shook our whole economic system and con- 
tibuted greatly to the depth of the Nation’s economic distress. 
Other nations similarly depend for their well-being upon foreign 
commerce, and they, too, suffered the evil consequences of the 
collapse of trade. 

We chose the method of negotiating reciprocal trade agreements 
as the principal instrument with which to remedy this deplorable 
situation. The choice was deliberate. It was based upon a pro- 
found conviction that no more effective and constructive policy 
could be devised for accomplishing this imperative task. 

Apart from the effects of the general curtailment of purchasing 
power caused by the depression all over the world, the shrinking 
of our foreign trade had resulted from three principal factors. 
First, many of the countries which are the largest outlets for our 
goods had increased greatly their import restrictions. Second, in 
many cases trade had become diverted to our foreign competitors 
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through the establishment of discriminatory arrangements. And 

third, our own barriers against foreign products had curtailed the 

ability of foreign countries to purchase our goods. Reciprocal 

arate agreements are designed to overcome all three of these diff- 
es. 

Each of the 16 agreements which we have thus far concluded 
provides for reciprocal reductions of trade barriers or assurances 
against future increases of restrictions. In each case, consider- 
ation is given only to those commodities of which the United 
States and the other country concerned are the principal sup- 
pliers to each other. Among such commodities, those are selected 
for possible action with respect to which, in the opinion of the 
negotiators, trade is particularly restricted by existing customs 
treatment or is likely to be unduly restricted by possible future 
measures. In this manner, as regards each country with which an 
agreement is negotiated, an attack is made upon those specific 
restrictions which hurt the most and a mitigation of which is thus 
likely to result in a real expansion of mutually desirable and 
beneficial trade. 

With the exception of that with Cuba, each agreement provides 
for reciprocal grant of nondiscriminatory treatment. This is ac- 
complished by the inclusion of a provision guaranteeing the 
unconditional application of the most-favored-nation principle, 
which means that American exports to each of the countries con- 
cerned are assured automatically as favorable treatment as 18 
accorded to the goods of any third country. Our trade is thus 
freed from the constant menace of destructive discrimination 
which, in the absence of such assurance, hangs over it like a sword 
of Damocles. In return we undertake to accord similar treatment 
to the goods coming to us from the other country concerned. 

As a result of these trade agreements, barriers against our ex- 
ports to a number of important countries have been substantally 
lowered. Discriminations against our trade with those of the 
agreement countries in which they existed have been removed. 
Our trade statistics plainly reveal the tangible consequences of 
these developments. 

During the first 11 months of 1937, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1936, our exports to the countries with which 
we had concluded reciprocal trade agreements increased by 43 per- 
cent. Our exports to all other countries showed an increase of 
32 percent. 

Through the trade agreements we have adjusted some of our 
tariff duties levied against products in which the other parties to 
the agreements are especially interested. These adjustments were 
made on the basis of the most careful study, taking into account 
all pertinent national and international considerations. In order 
to insure continuation of nondiscriminatory treatment for our trade 
in those countries with which we have not as yet concluded agree- 
ments, we have extended the benefit of our duty adjustments to 
ali countries which do not discriminate against our trade. 

It has been asserted that this policy of generalizing trade-agree- 
ment concessions under the operation of the favored-nation prin- 
ciple would result in excessive increases of our imports without 
sufficient corresponding advantage for our exports. Recent trade 
statistics offer a striking refutation of this contention. During the 
year 1937 our imports from all countries increased, over 1936, by 
$661,000,000, while our exports to all countries rose by $890,000,000. 
During the year this country has increased markedly its partici- 
pation in world trade—both as an exporter and as an importer. 

The countries with which we have already concluded reciprocal 
trade agreements represent nearly two-fifths of our total foreign 
trade. We are now negotiating similar agreements with several 
Sap’ 3 including the United Kingdom, our largest single 
market. 

Important as are the immediate benefits of the trade-agreements 
program in rebuilding, on a mutually advantageous basis, our for- 
eign trade and the foreign trade of other countries, that program 
has another and even greater significance. We embarked upon it 
at a time when the world was caught in the toils of the most 
destructive economic war ever known in history. The disastrous 
consequences of this warfare were apparent, not only in the field 
of economic activity but also in the domain of social stability 
within countries and in the sphere of peaceful relations among 
nations. By pursuing our trade policy with vigor and conviction 
we are contributing our fair share of leadership in a movement 
which may have a decisive influence upon the whole future course 
of civilization—a movement away from the gathering fury of in- 
ternational strife and toward general appeasement which is indis- 
pensable to the well-being and progress of all nations. -Other 
countries are increasingly adopting policies similar to ours and 
directed to the same ends and are making earnest efforts toward 
evolving plans of appropriate action. 

Economic warfare is a basic aspect of international strife in 
general. It generates enmity and ill will. It creates the vicious 
circle of retaliation and counterretaliation. It causes economic 
distress within nations, which, in turn, frequently leads to pro- 
found social unrest. Faced with a dismal economic future, na- 
tions can all too easily be misled into attempting to secure by 
force of arms what, under stable world conditions and an intel- 
ligent organization of international relations, they would be able 
to obtain much more fully and satisfactorily through the con- 
structive process of peaceful trade. And threat of war anywhere 
inevitably forces increases in armaments even by those nations 
which are sincerely and wholeheartedly devoted to the cause of 
durable peace but which are obliged to expand their defenses 


against growing possibilities of danger. 
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The economic warfare, which reached such enormous propor- 
tions during the depression years, has been in large measure re- 
sponsible for the alarming disintegration of all international 
relationships which the world has recently witnessed. Solemn 
contractual obligations have been lightly brushed aside in an 
increasing number of instances. The most fundamental tenets of 
international law have been flouted with incredible disdain. Re- 
sort to armed force is again emerging both as a method of settling 
international disputes and as an instrument of predatory policy. 
War and fear of war are gripping the minds and stultifying the 
spirit of mankind. Feverish preparation for potential armed 
conflicts is sapping the already badly impaired economic health 
of many nations. 

The world desperately needs today international order, based 
upon a revitalization of international law, upon renewed respect 
for the pledged word, upon a rededication of mankind to a uti- 
lization of the unbounded resources, which nature and centuries 
of progress have given us, for the advancement of human welfare, 
rather than for wanton destruction of life and property. The 
achievement of such order will be impossible, unless nations direct 
their efforts toward the attainment of economic security and 
stability, rather than dissipate their energies and substance in 
destructive economic strife. 

Only as such international order is firmly established, as its 
moral and economic foundations become strong, will the hope for 
lasting peace assume the aspect of attainable reality. 

No government, in any part of the world, can refuse participa- 
tion in this vital task without betraying the best interests of its 

ople. 

Pede, in this country, are firmly convinced of the transcendent 
need for such international order. We are making our contribu- 
tion toward its establishment. 

Our trade agreements’ program is a standing offer to other 
nations to join with us in a determined effort to promote eco- 
nomic appeasement and security through making possible the 
expansion of international trade, along lines of constructive peace- 
ful effort and upon the friendly and universally beneficial basis of 
equal treatment. 

While compelled, in a world in which increased construction of 
armaments is a regrettable fact, to render adequate our Military 
and Naval Establishments we are ready at any time to join with 
other nations in a common effort to bring about a general limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments. 

We shall never cease to exert whatever moral influence we possess 
in the councils of nations toward a universal acceptance of those 
basic principles of conduct among nations which are essential to 
a civilized international order under law—order under law, with 
economic security as its chief foundation, which is the surest path 
to enduring peace. 


Effect of Reciprocal Trade Agreement With Canada 
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ADDRESS BT F. E. MOLLIN, SECRETARY, AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, AT ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, the contem- 
Plated renewal and probable extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreement with Canada that is to expire next year, 
together with the announcement that other far-reaching so- 
called trade agreements with other nations are now pending, 
makes it certain that the farmers and stock growers of the 
United States are fast approaching a crisis in their business, 
because their markets are apparently about to be surrendered 
to foreign competitors. All this is being done in the holy 
name of peace and good will. International good will is, 
indeed, a worthy cause, but should American farmers and 
stock growers be required to purchase it out of their meager 
earnings? Is such a sacrifice necessary? 

F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock 
Association, on February 8, at St. Paul, Minn., before the 
annual meeting of the Central Cooperative Association, dis- 
cussed this question on the interesting subject What Price 
Trade. I ask unanimous consent to have that address 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am glad of the opportunity to speak to a large group of live- 
stock producers from the Corn and Dairy Belt, because I was 
raised on a farm in Nebraska where conditions and style of farm- 
ing were much the same as those that obtain here. For 9 years 
past it has been my privilege to serve the western livestock indus- 
try as secretary of the American National Live Stock Association. 
During that period, despite unworthy efforts made from time to 
time to drive a wedge between our range-cattle producers and 
you who feed and finish for market the young cattle we produce, 
I am particularly glad that with only minor exceptions both 
groups have worked in harmony toward all important objectives. 
This was particularly true when the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 
was being written in 1929 and 1930, and as a result of close 
cooperation at that time, we emerged with the most satisfactory 
protective—but not prohibitive—tariff that had ever been accorded 
our industry. 

Today when new policies affecting our international relations 
are coming rapidly to the fore, when every effort is being made 
to increase our foreign trade with scant regard for the possible 
effect on American farmers and wage earners, I could not speak 
on a more timely subject than What Price Trade. One who 
follows closely all Washington developments relating to the in- 
ternational situation cannot avoid the conclusion that many of 
the concessions being proposed are designed as overtures to the 
goddess Peace.“ I am sure we are all desirous of peace, but have 
we reached the low estate that we can only obtain it by making 
Such sacrifices? These sacrifices might well prove to be entirely 
futile with the current record of discord among nations, absolute 
disregard of solemn treaties, etc. If there is an worth 
fighting for, does not the right to our own market for our own 
product come under that category? 

Before discussing in some detail recent developments under the 
new reciprocal-trade policy, I wish first more briefly to touch upon 
another effort to circumvent a provision in the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act which has served well the livestock ind of this coun- 
try by minimizing the danger of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease. Under that provision—section 306-A—imports of cattle, 
sheep, or other domestic ruminants, or swine, or of fresh, chilled, or 
frozen beef, veal, mutton, lamb, or pork are prohibited from any 
country where foot-and-mouth disease is known to exist. On May 
24, 1935, the representatives of this country and of the Argen- 
tine Government signed an agreement known as the Argentine 
Sanitary Convention, under which the above-mentioned meat 
products—but not the live animals—would be admitted from 
territories or zones of such infected countries when those areas 
were found to be even temporarily free of the disease. This 
agreement has since reposed in the files of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. A favorable report of that committee and 
a two-thirds vote of the entire Senate is required to make it 
operative. Unrelenting opposition from the entire livestock in- 
dustry has prevented and, in my opinion, will continue to prevent 
such action being taken. 

The State Department has repeatedly urged that this agree- 
ment could safely be ratified. It has stated that the only result 
of such action would be minor shipments of dressed lamb from 
Patagonia, that there is no foot-and-mouth disease in that region, 
that it is so isolated as to be free of any danger of infection, etc. 
I took the occasion carefully to examine into the merits of these 
claims. I found that there is absolutely no limitation in the 
agreement as to territory involved, just so it is temporarily found 
free of the disease; that there have been recent outbreaks of the 
disease in at least two of the four Provinces that are commonly 
considered as comprising Patagonia; and that, as to isolation, a 
great highway is now being constructed and is slated for comple- 
tion this year, running from Buenos Aires to the southern tip of 
Patagonia, 

The ban now in force to prevent imports into the United States 
from such areas has been in effect in practically unchanged form 
since January 1, 1927. During this period of more than 11 years 
there has been only one minor outbreak of the disease in this coun- 
try—among garbage-fed hogs in California—compared with several 
and recurring outbreaks immeditaely prior to the date mentioned. 

Repeatedly attacked as a tariff in disguise, there is no least 
justification for such a charge. With foot-and-mouth disease com- 
monly accepted in Argentina and neighboring countries as one of 
the ordinary hazards of the business, with new outbreaks in viru- 
lent form raging today in all the countries of Europe, from Denmark 
to the Mediterranean and from Poland to the Atlantic, with a 
similar outbreak causing grave concern in Great Britain and even 
the Channel Islands included in the territory involved, we should 
see to it that there is no tampering with this measure of safety 
which has already so well proved its worth. 

Now to the more difficult or complicated question of reciprocal- 
trade agreements: You will all remember the statement made by 
Secretary Wallace some years ago in America Must Choose. As 
I recall it he pointed out three courses possible to the United States, 
(1) a nationalistic one behind a tariff wall, (2) a general lowering 
of barriers to stimulate international trade, or (3) a middle course. 
When the Reciprocal Trade Act was d in 1934 I think it was 


the common understanding that the policy contemplated there- 
under would be in line with the middle course. It will be recalled 
that the President in his Baltimore speech of October 26, 1932, had 
stated: “I know of no effective excessively high duties on farm 
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products. I do not intend that such duties shall be lowered. To 
do so would be inconsistent with my entire farm program.” It has 
been repeatedly stated that the purpose of the trade pacts was 
to exchange surplus commodities between countries on a basis of 
the need of the receiving country for the surplus of the other coun- 
try. As recently as the Saturday Evening Post of January 15, 1938, 
in the Marquis James story about Secretary Hull, this policy is 
aptly described in these words, quoting Secretary Hull at the 
Seventh International Conference of American States at Monte- 
video, Uraguay, in 1934: 

“I want to go home and tell your friends in the United States 
that we have done something to help our merchants and our 
farmers to exchange the things which you have and we want for 
the things we have and you want.” 

I think we could all subscribe to that policy, but I do not need to 
tell you that it has not been adhered to. In fact, many of the 16 
reciprocal-trade agreements that are in force today have been made 
with countries whose principal exports are of agricultural com- 
modities. The one which caused the gravest concern to our indus- 
try was the agreement made with Canada 2 years ago, which has 1 
more year to run, under which a great many agricultural commodi- 
ties, prominent among which are cattle, cheese, cream, and so forth, 
were listed for admission into this country at lower rates of duty. 
Now, before this agreement has expired, we find that it is to be sup- 
plemented and further concessions made. Ten days ago the official 
announcement was made as to the commodities on which the United 
States would consider lowering the duty in the pending reopened 
négotiations with Canada. Among the items we find cattle of all 
weights and classes, beef and veal, fresh or chilled but not frozen, 
mutton, and goat meat, lamb, swine, pork, bacon, hams and shoul- 
ders, cream, whole milk, skimmed milk, dried buttermilk, Cheddar 
cheese, chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, and guineas, dressed 
chickens, guinea, duck, and geese eggs, horses, honey, and a host of 
other agricultural products. Who will say that these can be classi- 
fied as “the things you have and we want”? 

As the policy has gradually been shifted to a basis of a general 
lowering of the tariff, we have been told that we must make some 
sacrifice for the common good. That we must accept some com- 
petition on our products in order to put people to work at indus- 
trial pursuits manufacturing products for the trade. But 
when we come to examine the record we find that with 16 trade 

ents in force, despite the recent expenditure of billions of 
dollars on vast governmental projects of one kind and another, we 
still have, according to the recent survey, some 10,000,000 people 
unemplo parently about the same as we had 4 or 6 years ago. 

Right here it might be well to call attention to the fact that 
the home market is by all odds the best market not only for the 
agricultural producer but even more so for the industrial producer. 
According to the latest figures I have been able to find in Wash- 
ington, 95 percent of industrial products are consumed at home 
and 5 percent exported. A few years ago, prior to the depression, 
We were exporting in the neighborhood of 8 to 9 percent of these 
products, 

One of our greatest industrialists, Henry Ford, has expressed his 
views in support of the theory that the home market is the best 
market. In an article published some time ago he was quoted 
as follows: 

“Whatever we do, we shall need to do at home. The place to 
revive the standard of living of the United States is within the 
United States, and the idea that we can revive our own industries 
and promote a higher level of domestic exchange by foreign trade 
is without foundation. In the first place, the world could not 
offer us enough sales to make any material difference in our home 
production, and in the second place, business founded upon for- 
eign markets, instead of our own markets, is only temporary.” 

We have been led to believe that great good would come 
American agriculture from a trade t with Great Britain, 
the first important country with which negotiations have been or 
are being carried on that is a major importer of our agricultural 
products. But now that the British agreement is in the offing we 
learn that there are complications. Reference has already been 
made to the reopening of the Canadian agreement; that is part 
of the price we are to pay. On January 27 it was announced that 
beginning February 1, 1938, the products of Australia entering the 
United States shall be accorded most-favored-nation tariff treat- 
ment. For several years Australia and Germany have been on 
the blacklist in this regard, because of special restrictions on 
trade imposed by them. This sudden change of policy means that 
Australia wants a slice of our market—again we are to pay, and 
we can shortly expect announcements of negotiations with both 
Australia and New Zealand. That means that dressed beef and 
lamb and butter from those countries will be seeking admission 
to our markets. 

The attitude of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
Pat subject of the pending negotiations was recently stated as 

‘ollows: 

“As the United Kingdom purchases from three to four times as 
much from the United States as the United States purchases from 
the United Kingdom, the approximate value of the concession to be 
secured from America should be three to four times the value of 
those granted to America.” 

I am afraid by the time we get through with Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand Uncle Sam may have to borrow a 
barrel to come home in. 

In the beginning, commodities covered by trade agreements were 
confined in each case to those of which the contracting country was 
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the major source of export. In that way the maximum concession 
could be secured in return. Even that policy is now being aban- 
doned. For instance, in the items mentioned in the reopened Cana- 
dian negotiations we find cattle weighing less than 700 pounds 
each—other than those weighing less than 175 pounds each. In the 
year 1936 we imported from Canada 35,149 head of this weight divi- 
sion, from Mexico 140,241 head. In 1937 from Canada 50,355 head, 
from Mexico 172,717 head. Under the remarkable policy of general- 
izing all benefits granted in any agreement to the world at large, a 
reduction in duty on 35,000 head of that weight division granted to 
Canada might easily give the main importing country, Mexico, a 
much greater benefit with absolutely no concession in return. 
Benefits are not even confined to countries with which we have 
most-favored-nation agreements; in fact, we have no such agree- 
ment with Mexico, and that country has recently sharply raised its 
tariff rates on many items other than foodstuffs. 

As a matter of fact, the reciprocal-trade agreements are such in 
name only. They are actually devices to lower the tariff, piece by 
Piece, in order to increase foreign trade, and when such agreements 
have been concluded covering all the major items imported into this 
Suny: we shall in effect have made a straight reduction in the 


Dr. Henry F. Grady, formerly chief of the Division of Trade 
Agreements, in an article entitled “The New Trade Policy,” pub- 
—— in January 1936, clearly stated the objective in these 
we : 

“Our objective is the general amelioration of the world situa- 
tion. We have already lowered many rates, which have been gen- 
eralized to other countries. When we shall have gone the 
rounds of most of the im t countries of the world, reducing 
in each case the duties on commodities of which it is the prin- 
cipal or important source, we shall have lowered our tariffs on a 
great many items were the case for lowering is justified. As a 
result of extending these reductions to virtually all countries, 
we will obtain, it would seem, what the proponents of unilateral 
bat reduction desire.” 

makes no difference with what country a specific agree- 
ment is made or what items it covers. As previously stated all 
benefits are generalized to the world at large, limited only in 
rare instances by quotas and in rarer instances by the blacklist- 
ing of countries which maintain unfair trade restrictions. Are all 
these strenuous efforts to increase foreign trade justified? There 
is growing discontent over increasing imports and substantial 
evidence as to the unsoundness of the policy. In an address 
made by L. A. Wheeler, in charge of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service Division of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, at the 
meeting of the American Farm Economic Association in Atlantic 
City, December 28 to 30, 1937, I find the following significant 
statements: 

“The outstanding fact that emerges from a comparison of the 
present with the historical position is that the fundamental basis 
for an exchange of American agricultural products for Furopean 
industrial products is not as good as it used to be. 

„But the principal reason is to be found in larger 
European production. Outstanding instances are wheat and cer- 
tain livestock products, such as pork and dairy products. This 
increase in production has been strongly influenced by Govern- 
mental encouragement in the form of severe restrictions on im- 
ports and of direct and indirect production aids.” 

Referring to the present as an era of governmental regulation 
and control, Dr. Wheeler states: 

“Up to the present time this governmental control, as it relates 
to the foreign trade of individual countries, has resulted in a con- 
traction of international trade. Of course, no government has 
attempted directly to reduce its own exports. On the contrary, all 
governments have intervened more or less actively to increase ex- 
ports. But at the same time practically all governments have 
intervened energetically, through a great variety of methods, to 
restrict imports, particularly those of agricultural origin, which 
they could, more or less efficiently, produce within their own bor- 
ders. And in the field of agriculture the efforts to decrease im- 
ports have been far more successful than the efforts to increase 
exports, with the result that world trade in agricultural products as 
a whole has been greatly reduced.” 

Summing up, Dr. Wheeler says: 

“But one general proposition does hold good. If the United States 
is to increasing quantities of agricultural and industrial 
ucts, it must, as a creditor country, be prepared to accept even 

r imports of goods and services from abroad.” 

That is a plain statement of the situation which concerns us as 
to foreign trade. Can the United States successfully attempt to 
change a world trend toward a more nationalistic policy? No doubt 
we can somewhat affect the world situation, but it would seem that 
the price we would have to pay is altogether too great. In a world 
more closely guarding its markets why should we surrender ours? 

In this connection it is interesting to fote that for the first 5 
months of the current fiscal year, July 1 to December 1, we im- 
ported $270,719,000 worth of competitive agricultural products, 
while our total imports of agricultural products for that period 
were valued at $583,067,000. For the same period our total exports 
of agricultural products were valued at $379,174,000. Taking the 
calendar year, I find that the value of exports of United States 
farm products for the first 11 months of 1937 was 9 percent greater 
than for the corresponding period in 1936. Despite this increase, 
however, farm products accounted for less than one-fourth of the 
total export value in that period, compared to more than 30 percent 
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for the same period a year earlier. So as world trade has increased, 
farm products have failed to hold their relative position. 

So much for the policy as it was sold to the country, and as it 
has been changed in order still further to increase foreign trade. 
How does this new policy conform with other current national pol- 
icies, and can our State Department long continue to weave an 
international pattern while our policy of dealing domestically 
with both agriculture and labor trends more and more to a na- 
tionalistic basis. The A. A. A. policy of restricting production has 
as its primary objective the raising of price. The various meas- 
ures enacted in recent years in behalf of labor have trended toward 
shorter hours and higher wages. In both instances these policies 
will be reflected in higher production costs. Certainly as wages 
in the packing industry and in the field of distribution have in- 
creased, our share of the consumer dollar has decreased. 

Inevitably we come up against the problem of how American 
agriculture can stand the gaff between these conflicting forces. A 
recent announcement by officials of the Department of Agriculture 
states that for 1938 the crop reduction goal compared with 1937 is 
set at fifteen to thirty million acres. This in addition to previous 
reductions. In the light of this announcement and of already 
existing conditions, we are dismayed at the thought that several 
more trade agreements are to be made in the near future, each 
trading away part of the American market for our products. They 
can mean only one thing—lower price levels in this country at a 
time when overhead costs, particularly taxes and labor, are at a 
high level with scant chance of reduction. It means unfair com- 
petition because producers in this country with current production 
costs cannot compete with producers of like commodities in any 
of the competitive countries. That is a clearly established fact. 
It means a further surrender of the American market to foreign 
producers when many American crops, despite a succession of 
drought years, are now available in quantities in excess of current 
demand at reasonable prices. This is best evidenced by a study 
of the recent activities of the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration. This Corporation does not operate in any given com- 
modity until it has definitely determined that that particular com- 
modity is currently in excess supply or, to put it another way, 
that a surplus exists. 

In looking over the list of products purchased by it during the 
fiscal year 1937, I find cattle and calves, eggs, skimmed milk, 
honey, fish, rolled oats, potatoes, beets, apples, carrots, rutabagas, 
and many other items. Would you believe it when I tell you 
that each item named above is on the Canadian list scheduled 
for further tariff reductions? 

It must seem evident from all the foregoing that we have 
veered rather sharply away from a sensible middle course. I do 
not believe in tariffs that are so high as to entirely exclude im- 
portations. I do believe, however, that producers are entitled to 
a tariff which is high enough to restrict importations when prices 
are low in this country but which will protect the consumer by 
permitting importations when prices get unduly high. If we are 
again to lower the tariff on cattle in the reopened Canadian 
agreement, it simply means that they can compete in our markets 
at a lower price level and that it will increase competition and 
lower prices when thousands of Corn Belt feeders are already 
facing serious losses this year. 

Must we not straighten out our policies so that we are all going 
in the same direction. Let us take the lowly egg as an example. 
Ten days ago I heard Congressman Lea of California plead before 
the House Ways and Means Committee for an excise tax on this 
product. The Surplus Commodities Corporation bought 287,601 
cases of eggs in the fiscal year 1937, and yet we now propose to 
lower the tariff so that more eggs can come in, whereupon the 
Surplus Commodities Corporation will be obliged to increase its 
purchases. In other words, the Surplus Commodities Corporation 
is not helping the American farmer in this instance. It is in 
effect buying foreign eggs. 

Another item of special interest is pork. The Canadian agree- 
ment lists swine, pork, fresh or chilled, and bacon, hams, and 
shoulders for tariff reductions. We imported in the year 1937 
from Poland alone more than 32,000,000 pounds of hams, and yet 
one of the principal reasons, we are told, that we must accept 
these added sacrifices is to help dispose of our surplus pork in 
foreign markets. I confess that it doesn’t make sense to me. 

We are approaching a show-down on this whole tariff policy. 
Under the pending agreement with Czechoslovakia, for the first 
time labor is involved in important fashion as to shoes. That 
will be even more true in the British negotiations as to the cloth- 
ing and many other industries. I do not believe that labor, well 
organized, will consent to have its right to work to supply the 
domestic market traded away so that foreign shoes, clothing, and 
a host of other commodities can be brought into this country in 
increasing quantities. ‘There are too many idle people already in 
this country. It is time that agriculture likewise got up in arms, 
scattered though we are, and demanded for ourselves the right of 
the American producer to the American market to the full extent 
of his ability to supply it. It is time we quit robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, telling agriculture, labor, and industry each separately 
that all will benefit by increasing imports in order to expand for- 
eign trade. It has been pretty well demonstrated that idle men 
and idle acres do not contribute to national prosperity. Unless 
we can stop the present trend when the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments are all completed, we should post signs at our great market 
centers something like this: “International market place—all may 
enter.” When that time comes, I should like to be the first to 


write underneath the sign, “This market used to be ours.” 
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The Oil Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial appearing in the Oil and Gas Journal of Janu- 
ary 27, 1938, relative to the oil industry. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Editorial from the Oil and Gas Journal, January 27, 1938] 


Difficult though it may be, oll men should keep their feet on the 
ground and their heads cool while they consider the significance of 
the Madison case as calmly as they can. 

First, the verdict does not jeopardize the practical operations of 
the industry as a whole for 1938 and future years. The industry 
now, as in the past, has within itself all the essentials for con- 
tinued success. 

Second, the verdict was much more of a reflection upon the 
Government than upon the oil business. 

Defense counsel in their final pleas properly emphasized that 
the entire oil industry in fact was before the bar. With equal 
propriety they might have added that the administration at Wash- 
ington—in its past and future relationships with the oil business 
and industry in general—was also on trial. 

If there has been one positive stand taken by an administration 
notorious for its inconsistencies, it has been its opposition to chis- 
eling and price cutting with their concomitant effects on wages and 
unemployment. 

Yet in this case the full strength of the legal power of the Gov- 
ernment was exerted to punish those who were endeavoring in 
good faith to carry out the very policy the administration professes 
to champion. 

The member of the Cabinet qualified through personal knowl- 
enga to testify on behalf of the defendants did not appear at 

son. 

The prosecution insisted and the court ruled that only the letter 
of the law mattered. The “rule of reason” went out the window. 
The Department of Justice clamored for its “pound of flesh“ 
because “it was so nominated in the bond.” 

A jury remote from the oil country and unfamiliar with the 
problems and accomplishments of the oil industry, and in a section 
of radical philosophies regarding business and politics, returned a 
not unexpected verdict. 

The principal issues centered around whether gasoline buying 
from independent refiners by the defendants was authorized by 
the Government under the N. R. A. code and whether it was 
legally in line with the Government's plan of industrial stabiliza- 
tion after the N. R. A. 

1 5 there had been no N. R. A. there would have been no Madison 


This industry got behind the N. R. A. program from its start 
on a basis not approached by any other major industry. The oil 
industry led the way out of the depression with a quick return to 
normal operations, more employment, the highest wage scales, and 
continued low prices for its products. At the behest of the Presi- 
dent it continued these benefits after the N. R. A. 

The court effectively removed all code activities from the jury's 
consideration in its instruction: 

“Much has been said in this case about the N. R. A. code for 
the petroleum industry, and it has been suggested that one of 
the purposes of the code was to raise the price of gasoline. 

“Whether or not such was an objective of the code, the defend- 
ants would not be justified in combining with others to raise the 
price of gasoline, assuming that they had the power to do so, 
unless their activities in this regard were specifically authorized 
by the code or approved by the President of the United States or 
the ae of the Interior under the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. 

“I instruct you as a matter of law that there is no evidence 
in this case of Government approval which would exempt the 
activities complained of from the prohibitions of the Sherman Act.” 

This instruction practically outlawed everything done by this 
and other industries under the code. What is more important, 
without further clarification there is certain to remain the strong 
suspicion that the same situation applies to every other activity 
of the Federal Government now in force or that may be applied 
in the future. 

All testimony relative to conditions in the industry which had 
a bearing on price developments during the 1935 and 1936 periods 
were swept aside in the court’s instruction: 
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“If you find an illegal combination, it does not matter that 
there may have been also other factors which contributed to the 
raising of the prices, as, for example, the existence of the Connally 
Act, allocations or voluntary curtailment under the code or in- 
creased consumer demand, improvement in the economic condi- 
tions generally, and the like.” 

In this same vein, commenting upon justification of the buying 
activities, the court continued: 

“And it does not matter how helpful or beneficial such illegal 
activities may have been to the defendants or to the independent 
refiners or to any other class of persons.” 

With these and other instructions the court narrowed down the 
case to the bare charge of cooperative buying in its relationship to 
price, barring practically everything that had to do with motives 
and effect. It leaves the impression that if a man rushed across 
the street to save a life, the Government would be mainly con- 
cerned with the fact that the — did not cross at the intersection 
and would bring a jaywalking charge. 

The view that the oil industry has had regarding the scope of 
the industry’s activities under the code was aptly summarized in 
Tulsa Saturday by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, former N. R. A. Admin- 
istrator, following announcement of the Madison verdict. 

“The only of any N. R. A. code was to increase wages, 
improve working conditions, and stabilize industry,” the general 
asserted. “In two natural resource industries—bituminous coal 
end petroleum—prices had fallen so low that there was no dis- 
agreement anywhere that conservation of these expendable re- 
sources required price raising to a reasonable figure consistent with 
the public interest. The price of petroleum in east Texas was as 
low as 10 cents a barrel, and the whole oil country was in a state 
of collapse. 

“To hold now that the price raising was inexcusable seems to me 
to ignore and contradict the main tenets of the Roosevelt recovery 


“Secretary Ickes, oil administrator under the code, is indirectly 
responsible for the approval of the price-fixing provision in the 
petroleum industry code which was intended solely to raise the 
price of crude oil and of gasoline and everyone in Washington, 
including the President, knew that was the only purpose and all 
approved that purpose.” 

The verdict says the defendants in carrying out the administra- 
tion policy were guilty of a technical violation of the Antitrust Act. 
The primary objective of the antitrust law was to protect the con- 
sumer against extortionate prices. The prosecution at Madison 
mever even alleged that the cost of gasoline to the consumer had 
been raised as a consequence of the supposed conspiracy. The 
price paid by the consumer was not increased. The consumer 
made no complaint. The only result of the price change, brought 
about primarily by improved conditions, was a more equitable 
distribution of the gasoline margin. 

The other of the antitrust law was to protect the 
smaller units in an industry from being driven out of business 
by a monopoly. Instead of the small refiners being driven out of 
business in this case, the whole effect was to help them to remain 
in business. 

The effects of this particular “victory,” like so many other hollow 
“victories” of the current economic theories, will fall most heavily 
upon the very people the antitrust law was supposed to protect, 
the smaller units who were in danger of extermination. 

The small refiner has most at stake in this verdict. It may 
mean the death knell for him. This is too significant to be 

ored. 
er increases the bewilderment caused by the sharply conflicting 
attitudes of two branches of the same administration. It adds to 
the confusion of a governmental policy which includes a cycle of 
proffered cooperation with business followed by a cycle of pro- 
nounced hostility. Or can that be one way of intimidating busi- 
ness into acquiescence in a program of more drastic regulation 
than any yet proposed? 

From this verdict the industry has learned that cooperating 
with Government on business matters can be sadly disillusioniz- 
ing. It proves anew that industry and government should oper- 
ate in entirely different spheres. 


The Need of a Spiritual Awakening in Modern Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY CHARLES C. SELECMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, OF DALLAS, TEX., ON 
JANUARY 12, 1938, AT SAVANNAH, GA, 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by 


Charles C. Selecman, president of the Southern Methodist 
University, of Dallas, Tex., on January 12, 1938, at the Al- 
dersgate Session Missionary Council, at Savannah, Ga., the 
subject of the address being The Need of a Spiritual Awak- 
ening in Modern Life. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


I 


My subject happily unites the past with the present. To all of 
you there doubtless has come the thought of the peril of the back- 
ward look, It is possible to expect too much of John Wesley a cen- 
tury and a half after his death. Pilgrimages to sacred spots and 
recalling incidents in heroic lives will avail nothing if we do not 
build upon their foundation. This thought has been borne in upon 
me as in the past months I have had the high privilege of visiting 
Oxford and London, Aldersgate Street, and Wesley Chapel, City 
Road. However, it is true that in hours of deepest despondency the 
rehearsal of incidents and adventures of early times will arouse the 
soul to great fortitude and buoyant hope. Nevertheless it is my 
earnest prayer that we may celebrate this year with our faces for- 
ward. I have been impressed that we devote too much time 
to recounting past achievements in proportion to the attention we 
give to plans for the future. Let us face about and challenge the 
future. The modern world needs the forward look, “the moral 
equivalent of war,” some great awakening emergency that will make 
hardship and endurance, rather than ease and luxury, the passion 
of the hour, 

Certainly the roots of John Wesley’s experience were in the past. 
Or to change the figure of speech, St. Paul handed a torch to 
Luther, which he transmitted to Wesley. It is ours to receive this 
torch of radiant Christian joy and carry it forward into the dark- 
ness of this crooked and perverse generation. The mission of the 
early Methodists, as has been well said, was to achieve not new 
doctrine but new life. “To realize in the hearts and conduct of 
men the true ideal of Christianity, to maintain its personal experi- 
ence and to extend it—this was their design and their system of 
government grew out of this and was accordingly shaped by it.” 

Luther sought to reform a corrupt Christianity; Wesley to revive 
a formal, dying one. Luther dealt with a controversy; Wesley with 
experience. John Wesley died in 1792, saying, The best of all is 
God is with us.” This gracious God is with us today, and He is 
able tc make us more than conquerors in an age bristling with 
prolific evils, stupendous difficulties, and menacing wrongs. 


Let us glance at Wesley's age and at our own. The eighteenth 
century, in the third year of which John Wesley was born, has been 
characterized by Woodrow Wilson as “the morrow of one revolution 
and the eve of another.” Thomas Carlyle describes this era in the 
laconic phrase “soil extinct, stomach well alive.” It was the age 
of George III and William Pitt, of Chesterfield and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, of Samuel Johnson and Robert Burns. Mr. Wilson speaks of 
“the dull Georges” and declares of the eighteenth century that its 
own historians have pronounced it “tedious and unheroic, without 
noble or moving plot.” It is said that profanity was common upon 
the lips of fine ladies and drunkenness was well-nigh universal. 
Every sixth house in London was a gin shop. Parks and gardens 
were scenes of vulgarity and violence. The great mass of the sub- 
merged people was ignorant and half brutalized. According to 
Thackeray, “infidelity was epidemic and corruption in the air.” 
The spirit had gone out of the church. Enthusiasm was shunned 
as a deadly poison. Sin, pardon, and love were not in their re- 
ligious vocabulary. Fitchet declares that “a decent Chinaman who 
took Confucius seriously might almost have preached nine-tenths 
of the sermons of that period.” Lecky said the divines taught little 
that might not have been taught by the disciples of Socrates or 
Confucius. Deism had reduced Christ to a shadow. “God was an 
idol compounded of tradition and frozen metaphysics.” It was an 
age also of small incomes and large families. Susannah Wesley 
was the youngest of 25 children and the mother of 19. John Wesley 
was the fifteenth child of this remarkable family group. 

Dr. Fosdick has declared that the eighteenth century was more 
like our generation than any other period in history. There was 
appalling economic maladjustment and poverty, rampant immoral- 
ity and atheism. Christianity was in despair and deism was exul- 
tant and militant. The result of it all was a court and a society 
as dissolute as England had ever known, Bishop Butler declares 
that there was at this time “an avowed scorn of religion,” and 
Fitchet says, “Its political life corrupt, its clergy discredited, its 
church frozen, its theology exhausted of Christian elements, this 
was the England of the eighteenth century,” 

But what shall we say of the post-war period in our boasted 
twentieth century America? Frederick Lewis Allen, in his volume, 
Only Yesterday, aptly styles it “these ballyhoo years.” This era 
opened with a paralyzed man sitting in loneliness on S Street 
watching the failure of his efforts for the League of Nations, and 
it has beheld passing in kaleidscopic brillance and swiftness the 
rise of the Ku Klux Klan, with its evil harvest of class hatred; 
the Sacco-Vanzetti hystéria; the Harding Teapot Dome scandal; 
the Coolidge prosperity; the Nation agog with enthusiasm over 
Lindbergh's lonely flight; the travesty of prohibition done to death 
by propaganda and intrigue; the so-called Hoover bull market, 
with an ex-Vice President declaring that America’s chief need was 
a good 6-cent cigar; the Florida real-estate boom; the 1929 crash, 
followed by unemployment, bread lines, suicides, and Eddie Cantor’s 
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book entitled “Caught Short.” Then came the repeal of prohibi- 
tion; the New Deal, with all the economists, specialists, and tech- 
nocrats tampering with markets, fdctories, and farms. The slogan 
“America First” was coined, accompanied by the good advice of 
“hands off“ insofar as other unfortunate sections of the globe are 
concerned. Then Hitler strutted across the stage of world affairs, 
Next came Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia, Japan's invasion of 
Manchuria, and later of China. Finally the close of the good year 
1937, with organized labor divided into two great war camps, 
capital and labor at each other’s throats, Washington and Wall 
Street fighting for supremacy, highways strewn with victims of 
drunken drivers, and 11,000,000 unemployed calling for jobs or 
relief, or both. This is the bitter aftermath of a war to end war 
and to make the world safe for democracy. Numerous peace 
societies have been organized, but the nations are in a feverish 
haste to prepare for war. In the meantime a period of reckless 
pleasure seeking prevails, as symbolized in that famous poem of 
Alfred Noyes, The Victory Dance: 


The shades of dead men stand by the wall 
Watching the fun of the victory ball. 


II 


Woodrow Wilson declared that John Wesley was as much a child 
of his age as Bolingbroke or Robert Burns. Out of the Epworth 
parsonage in quiet Lincolnshire the son of Samuel and Susannah 
Wesley came to struggle vainly with intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual difficulties until he reached the age of 35. It would be a 
mistake to assign all importance to his Aldersgate experience. Back 
of that gracious event lie a Christian home, a broad and thorough 
education in Charter House School and Oxford University, years of 
methodical, pious habits, self-examination, unselfish service to the 
poor, and a missionary voyage to America. Back of Aldersgate lies 
his progress, step by step, through formalism, pietism, and mysti- 
cism. He frankly confessed that he preached to others in order to 
save his own soul. But he was tortured by inner struggles and 
accumulated dissatisfaction. In short, he was an unhappy, in- 
effectual, discouraged man until his Aldersgate Street experience. 

Recently during the preaching mission in Dallas a great preacher 
from New York declared that there are 50,000 discouraged preachers 
in America. There are probably 50,000 more who would be dis- 
couraged if they had set their hearts on spiritual rather than ma- 
terial evidences of progress. This vast array of trained and in some 
measure consecrated men are where Wesley was before Aldersgate. 

May 24, 1738, was a night of destiny that changed things for John 
Wesley, for England, and for the world. As Fosdick well says, “Then 
came the Wesleys to light a fire that broke into such a conflagra- 
tion of triumphant faith as the English-speaking world had never 
known before, Once more came an authentic outbreak of spiritual 
life, hope born of despair.” Let us not attempt to analyze or 
classify this experience. 

In his journal Wesley wrote that up to this time he had never 
himself been converted to God. Later, in the margin, he wrote, 
“I am not sure of this.” Without doubt, something happened to 
Wesley that transformed his inner life from one of discouragement 
and struggle to peace and joy, and that transformed his ministry 
from failure to such a measure of effectiveness and victory that he 
found himself embarrassed by the magnitude of the movement 
that formed itself about him. MacDougal speaks of a well-inte- 
grated or effective personality as one that has at its center a 
profound sentiment which gives steadiness and consistency to con- 
duct, He declares that all intellectual development and refinement 
are unavailing unless accompanied by the growth of a well-knit or 
highly integrated character. Such a character is achieved, accord- 
ing to his argument, by the enthronement in the heart of a master 
purpose that subordinates all minor purposes and enlists all the 
energies of the personality in the pursuit of one supreme objective. 

This may explain such a book as Link's Return to Religion, to- 
gether with the common practice of modern psychiatrists of recom- 
mending Bible reading, church attendance, and prayer to many 
frustrated people. This may explain what happened to John 
Wesley on May 24. A consecrated, zealous, pious young man who 
had been seeking vainly in many quarters for peace and power 
found something that unified and electrified his whole personality. 
Thereafter, despite days of depression and seeming frustration, for 
50 years he fights not as one that beateth the air. One of his own 
associates has described him as a perfect specimen of moral happi- 
ness.“ Another declared that he possessed “habitual gaiety of 
heart.” Thereafter he met all the problems of life with a joyous 
experience of assurance and fellowship with Christ. Once there- 
after he declared that “sour godliness is the devil's religion.” 


Iv 


Do we not face a double peril at this very point? On the one 
hand, there is the danger of hastening to the conclusion that by 
some divine magic there may be imparted to us, through prayer and 
great evangelistic campaigns, the ability to meet the grave exigencies 
of this modern crisis. As Dr. A. E. Garvey declares, the present 
situation is not only a crisis, a turning point in history, when the 
future of mankind hangs in the balance, for progress or disaster— 
it is also a crisis in the original sense of the Greek word, “a judg- 
ment of God where the ways and works of the modern world are on 
trial before the tribunal of His purpose for mankind.” Let not this 
generation of Methodists vainly imagine that we who have neg- 
lected nearly all of the conditions that paved the way for Aldersgate 
can by a few emotional upheavals provide a remedy for the world’s 
disease and avoid the bitter harvest of distress, discord, anxiety, 
and perplexity which is the legitimate, if not the inevitable, harvest 
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of the seeds of carelessness and worldliness which we have scattered 
for well nigh a generation. If Methodism would now resume its 
triumphant march, we need to hear the voice of Him, who said Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” You cannot set fire to 
a vacuum. It is futile to plan a great structure without laying a 
foundation that is deep and broad. In other words, John Wesley’s 
spiritual experience was but the glow upon the landscape of a 
magnificent life and rugged character. It was the release of 
spiritual power upon a personality that had been brought under 
such marvelous control and subjected to the stress of such extremes 
of intellectual and moral discipline, that the spirit of God had an 
adequate instrument through which to work. Many empty, noisy, 
emotional modern meetings out of which multitudes vainly wait 
for a burst of divine glory and power are a reproach to the good 
sense of those who profess to follow the Great Teacher who said, 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
Wesley and his associates subjected their exalted experiences not 
only to the tests of scripture and of history but also to the acid 
test of a great variety of contacts with the sordid affairs of a cor- 
rupt social order, It has been said that “the prophet is always a 
man of his own time and speaks to the people of his own time.” 
With an abandonment that approaches self-abnegation Wesley 
literally dragged his experience through the thick of life, That 
prim, formal, well-dressed Oxford don not only made himself “more 
vile” by preaching in the open air, but he brought his glowing heart 
and his cultured mind to grips with practically every public 
problem of his day. 

He continued his habit of methodical study. It has become quite 
a vogue to assert that John Wesley was not a scholar. But it 
would be difficult if not impossible to find in the world today a 
church leader, burdened with administrative details, who is ac- 
quainted with as many languages, versed as broadly in literature, 
ancient and contemporary, and as well informed on current ques- 
tions as he was. In addition to his life that was so full of study 
and preaching and prayer and sacrificial service he had time to 
discuss practically every issue of his day—slavery, prison reform, 
education, intemperance, American independence, taxation, health, 
wealth, and philanthropy. In many forms of social service he was 
amazingly ahead of his times. 

My earnest argument at this point is to this effect. Something 
more than retreats, prayer meetings, and a strange warming of 
the heart must come out of these celebrations if we hope for 
permanent results. Protestant Christianity must face the blatant, 
sullen evils of our day with a radiant experience, a buoyant hope, 
and no uncertain m We must refuse to be driven into 
retreats, to be told that religion has nothing to do with the actual 
social, political, economic life of the masses. We must declare 
that Christ can save society, that “the burdens under which the 
world groans are the fruits of sin.” We must turn from the short- 
sighted vision of men of affairs, the politicians, and the econ- 
omists and the technocrats and the reformers, to the one Great 
Physician who alone has the balm of Gilead for our ruined world. 

Jesus condemned the teachers who could not “discern the signs 
of the times.” Today there are many plain, ominous signs. There 
are great open doors. There are challenges. The common people 
in large blocks are being overlooked, neglected, or left to those 
small, fast-growing sects mentioned by Dr. Clark in his recent 
volume, Small Sects. The vast labor masses are all but untouched 
by the churches, At times I question whether the church knows 
that there is an organized-labor movement and whether the labor 
movement knows there is a church, a sabbath, and a God. 

The modern student population in high schools and colleges is 
a challenge to our best thought and our sanest evangelism. This 
evangelism must be pitched on a plane that will call young men 
and women not only to personal salvation but to worth-while social 
objectives such as peace, social justice, racial and national adjust- 
ments, all of which is connotated in the kingdom of God. Then 
there is the rural problem, not only the farm, the soil, cattle, cot- 
ton, corn, and planned production, but the farmer, his wife, his 
children, his school, his house, his garden, his character, his re- 
ligion, As I travel frequently across this Nation and observe mis- 
erably small unpainted houses in which many of our country 
people live I feel a deep sense of shame and resentment at our 
national selfishness and neglect. 

Unemployment presents a many-sided problem, There is a 
vicious psychology that grips a man who is on charity. His self- 
respect and self-reliance are on trial. Children born to this State 
face a tragic destiny. Has the church an approach, a message, 
a helping hand, a program? 

Despite all the propaganda, the liquor problem will never be 
settled until this gigantic evil is destroyed. This despoiler and 
destroyer of homes and lives should itself be exterminated. We 
should quarantine against it as against smallpox, yellow fever, 
or diphtheria. Methodism has no compromise or surcease in this 
warfare. The question of wealth and poverty, labor and capital- 
ism, communism and socialism, all bulk large in the popular mind 
today and while we are not to become economic experts (there are 
too many now) we have a gospel of love and justice and brother- 
hood and purity to preach that is no respector of persons or 
classes. 

That whole section of human life that represents the training 
of the young in knowledge, in skill, in vocation, in character, in 
motive, in religion is a region in which we should not only re- 
main but one which we should occupy more aggressively and 
effectively. If we lose the young people, we have surrendered the 
first-line trenches. From mother's knee and father’s counsel, from 


family altar and righteous example these young people should be 
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guided through all the perilous passageways of the temple of 
knowledge so that they will not lose God, defile their consciences, 
relax their self-control, or darken their outlook by materialism, 
cynicism, or doubt. The world of truth is God's world. He has 
not abdicated in favor of any petty pretenders who set up puppet 
thrones in any province of this spacious universe. His is an ever- 
lasting Kingdom and on His head are many crowns. 

Recently in my thinking I have likened this modern world to 
the afflicted woman mentioned in all three of the synoptic gospels 
who came to Jesus to touch the hem of His garment, after she 
had suffered many things of many physicians, had spent her all, 
and was nothing better but rather worse. Is not that a fair pic- 
ture of our modern world? Have we not been to all the eco- 
nomie physicians, from Bryan, Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, down 
to Dr. Townsend and Huey Long? Have we not had chiropractic 
adjustments, osteopathy, psychotherapy, hydrotherapy, electric 
treatments, sun baths, rest cures, and both major and minor sur- 
gery? We have been diagnosed, consulted over, and kept in ob- 
servation wards. We have had prescriptions for plenty and pre- 
scriptions for scarcity. Men have cried, “Lo, here” and “Lo, there”; 
but the patient, having suffered many things from many physi- 
-cians and having spent all, finds himself further and further from 
a cure. 

Pitt once said that it is impossible to indict a whole nation. But 
should we not truthfully charge this modern generation with seek- 
ing to obtain the objectives and ideals of Christianity while at the 
same time ignoring or crucifying Christ? The passion of the 
modern world is for p ty, security, peace, and brotherhood. 
We have sought prosperity without a foundation of righteousness, 
forgetting that the Great Physician promised all manner of tem- 
poral blessings to those who seek first the kingdom of God. We 
‘pray for peace and have numerous peace societies. There 
are nearly fourscore distinct peace societies in America today. But 
we have denied the Prince of Peace. We desire security in employ- 
ment and for old age and in sickness, but we have been blind to 
the fact that you cannot build for security on a foundation of sus- 
icion, anxiety, discord, hatred, and moral rottenness. From recent 

journeys in other lands I have returned with a sickening, depress- 
; sense of widespread poverty, conflict, and hatred between na- 
tions, races, and classes. The problems of prosperity, security, 
peace, and brotherhood will still remain, menacing the future of 
"mankind, until we accept Christ as the sure guide and the Great 
‘Physician. 
t v 

The second peril to which I refer is that of undertaking to correct 
these evils, to serve the present age, to attain the objectives to 
which I have just referred, without a joyous and sustaining and 
¿transforming experience of Christ in the heart, the hope of glory. 
I have sometimes thought that modern theology is guilty of the 
amazing inconsistency of exalting experience theoretically and 
‘meglecting it practically. Over and over again the modernist has 
reminded us that ultimately authority does not rest in the church 

‘mor yet in the Bible, but in Christian experience when properly 
checked and safeguarded. But while exalting Christian experience 
theoretically, we have neglected to cultivate and respect it. For 
this reason the voice of experience is seldom heard. It might almost 
be said that the modern church is not a witnessing church. A vital 
Christian is necessarily a witnessing Christian. No heart is pure,” 
said J. R. Seeley, “that is not passionate. No virtue is safe that is 
not enthusiastic.” 

In most of our modern preaching concerning the coming of the 
kingdom of God we have overlooked that great statement of the 
Master's, “Except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” We have talked much about rebuilding the world and 
perhaps overlooked the fact that an ideal society, founded upon 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man cannot be 
built out of selfish, unregenerate, impure lives. 

As a boy on a Missouri farm I observed that when my mother 
prepared to make apple butter her first thought was to select good 
apples, After that they were peeled, cut, and boiled in cider—a 
delicious spread for hot biscuits on a cold morning. But in this 
modern day of many movements for social betterment, some of 
which are frankly un-Christian, if not anti-Christian, we have 
vainly imagined that we can make good apple butter out of rotten 
apples! Recently I heard a returned missionary from China say 
that he had advised certain peace societies to disband and join a 
missionary society, because he knew of no force in all the world 
that could transform a zone of conflict and ill will into a zone of 
peace and goodwill except the power of Christ. That statement 
might be expanded in many directions if we believe, as I think we 
do, that Jesus Christ is the only Divine Savior and Lord of man- 
kind, for each man and all men. While some of our thinkers 
have been standing at the battle line of humanism and behavior- 
ism, to accommodate the title of Dr. William P. King’s timely vol- 
ume, the spirit of humanism has oozed unconsciously into the 
church until we are striving as was John Wesley before Aldersgate 
to work out a salvation for society, and for the churches as well, 
without the divine presence and transforming power of the infinite 
Christ. . 

One Saturday night when wearied from the work of preparing 
Sunday’s sermon Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, fell asleep and dreamed 
that he was in the pulpit before a full congregation ready to begin 
his sermon when a stranger entered. He passed slowly up the 
aisle looking first to one side and then to the other, as though 
silently asking that someone give him a seat. When nearly half 
Way up the aisle a gentleman stepped out and offered him a place 
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in his pew, which was quietly accepted. The stranger’s face wore 
a peculiarly serious look, as one who had known great sorrow. His 
bearing was exceeding humble, his dress poor and plain. The 
preacher's attention was strangely riveted on this hearer. All 
through the sermon the unusual-looking man attracted him. After 
the benediction he sought to speak to him but found that he had 
gone. Upon inquiring who the visitor was, he received the answer, 
“That was Jesus of Nazareth.” This dream transformed the whole 
life and ministry of Dr. Gordon for he began asking himself, “What 
did the stranger think of my church, my sermon, the music, the 
budget,” and the like. 

This is the presence which the modern church needs, the pres- 
ence of the living, risen Christ. It may carry us into complexities, 
embarrassments, persecution. But nothing short of this can con- 
quer the selfishness of this present age, arrest the carnage of war, 
allay the suspicions and enmities that exist between class and class 
and nation and nation, and lay the foundation for that kingdom 
which is “not meats and drinks, but righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” With His presence we can go confidently 
forward singing: 


The kingdom is coming, go tell ye the story, 
God's bunnenaeaned sitet be : 


Undistributed-Profits Tax and Capital Gains and 
Losses Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, at the outset of my remarks I 
wish to commend unreservedly the members of the subcom- 
mittee of this Ways and Means Committee for the many days 
of unrelenting work they have performed in preparing this 
report on proposed tax revision. Because of my own ex- 
perience in committee hearings, I am fully aware of the diffi- 
cult task that confronted the members of this committee in 
reconciling the divergent views of those who are vitally in- 
terested in the effect of our taxes upon the industrial and 
mercantile life of our country. Under the circumstances, I 
feel that the committee has done a very notable work, but I 
do feel that it has not gone far enough in its recommenda- 
tions concerning two of the taxes in our present structure; 
namely, the undistributed-profits tax and the capital gains 
and losses tax. 

The proposed bill primarily divides corporations into two 
classes, those whose net income is $25,000 or less, and those 
whose net incomes are above $25,000. As to those in the first 


class, there shall be no undistributed-profits tax. As to 


those in the second class, there is an undistributed-profits 
tax of upward of 4 percent. 

There are also material changes suggested in the normal 
rates for corporations. The rates applicable to the small 
corporations are graduated: 12½ percent on the first $5,000 
of net income, 14 percent on the next $15,000, and 16 percent 
on the last $5,000. These rates are higher than present 
normal tax rates, applicable to corporations in all income 
classes, which are 8 percent on the first $2,000, 11 percent 
on the next $13,000, 13 percent on the next $25,000, and 15 
percent on the remainder. 

Corporations with net incomes of over $25,000 would be 
subject to a tax of from 16 to 20 percent. This levy appears 
in effect to be a combination of a normal tax plus an un- 
distributed-profits tax. The corporation may decrease its 
tax, depending upon the amount of dividends distributed. 
They are entitled, for dividend distributions, a reduction at 
the rate of four-tenths of 1 percent for each 10 percent of 
net income disbursed. Thus, a corporation disbursing 10 
percent of its net earnings would receive a reduction of four- 
tenths of 1 percent from the 20 percent, and would pay a tax 
of 19,4; percent. A corporation disbursing 80 percent of its 
earnings would receive a reduction from 20 percent of 3% 
percent, and would pay a tax at the rate of 161b percent. 
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The rates that would be payable, with a credit for dividend 
distribution, would be as follows: 


Reduction Rate of tax 


Percent of income distributed of 20 per- 


payable 


It is my conviction, based upon consultation with business 
groups of every size and classification, from many parts of 
the country, and on the thousands of letters that have 
reached my office during the past few months, that we 
should repeal outright both the capital gains and losses tax 
and the tax on undistributed profits. 

I believe that the principle of the undistributed-profits 
tax is wrong, and, furthermore, this tax is being bandied 
about the country as “the tax without a friend.” 

BUSINESS NEEDS ENCOURAGEMENT 

A decided word of cheer is necessary. I do not think that 
the proposed changes of the subcommittee will give the 
business world the word of confidence which it so sorely 
needs. Aiding only corporations with an income of $25,000 
or less is disappointing. All corporations must be aided. 
There should be no distinction between small business and 
big business. We cannot treat the little fellow as though he 
had a monopoly on goodness. Corporations with incomes 
of above $25,000 are deserving of relief. All big business is 
not inherently evil. Particularly at this juncture, however, 
business must be encouraged—hbig and little. Fear seems to 
have gripped business everywhere and holds it like in a vise. 
As long as this committee retains any vestige of the undis- 
tributed-profits tax that fear will ever be present. 

The story is told of an angler who owned a very large fish 
bowl. He inserted in the center thereof a glass partition. 
On one side he placed a large pike and on the other side 
a number of goldfish. The pike was wont to dart after his 
natural prey, the goldfish. He always butted his nose against 
the glass. He finally ceased his attempts to pursue the gold- 
fish because he realized his efforts were futile. The angler 
then removed the glass partition. Nevertheless, the pike 
failed to respond and remained on his side. Thus it is with 
business. Business has banged its nose so often that it has 
become fearful. It remains on its side of the partition. 
It needs a word of cheer. It needs encouragement to follow 
its usual pursuits with vigor. 

SOME PROPHECIES 

When the undistributed-profits tax was proposed by the 
President in his message of March 3, 1936, there was contem- 
plated the repeal of the corporation-income tax, capital- 
stock, and excess-profits taxes. This new tax was to be in 
lieu of the other Federal levies. As finally enacted, the 
undistributed-profits tax was in addition to all other cor- 
porate levies and not in substitution for them. The cor- 
porations were taxed as theretofore, and in addition must 
pay a tax on earnings which they withhold. 

Furthermore, some rather startling prophecies were made 
concerning this tax. Spokesmen of the Treasury offered the 
undistributed-profits tax as a potent device that would oper- 
ate significantly to prevent business depressions. See the 
very significant statement made in that regard by Mr. George 
C. Hass, Director of the Division of Research and Statistics 
of the Treasury Department at the Senate hearings (p. 59), 
May 1, 1936. Experience has shown how far these predic- 
tions have missed the mark, and the present business reces- 
sion is convincing evidence of the fallacy of this theory. 

I don’t mean to disparage the Treasury or its officials in 
the slightest degree. I have the highest regard for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, and its officials. 
But while we are on the subject of prophecies we were told 
that the undistributed-profits tax would yield considerably 
in excess of $600,000,000. The yield now, we are told by 
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Treasury officials, is, directly, about $150,000,000 and indi- 
rectly about $230,000,000, or a guessed total of less than 
$400,000,000. Thus, the Treasury again has very decidedly 
missed the mark. 

JOBS—-THE PRIME NECESSITY 

My primary concern is in restoring to gainful occupations 
the large numbers of those at present unemployed, both on 
and off the relief rolls. While the recommendations of the 
committee will undoubtedly be helpful to the great number 
of small corporations throughout the United States, they will 
not go far enough to take up the slack in unemployment. 
The committee report (appendix B, p. 82) shows that 88 
percent of the corporations reporting to the Treasury Depart- 
ment showed incomes of not in excess of $25,000 per annum. 
This leaves 12 percent of the corporations earning in excess 
of $25,000 per annum. The same report shows, however, that 
this 88 percent of the corporations earned only 8.5 percent of 
the net income for income-tax computations; while the 12 
percent earned 91.5 percent of the net income for income-tax 
computations, 

The latter undoubtedly are the great employers of labor. 
Frankly, I am greatly interested in the men now employed, 
or who were employed, by these corporations. I am not so 
much interested, at this juncture of our national affairs, in 
the stockholders. If these corporations are fairly unmolested 
by burdensome taxes, like the undistributed-profits tax, or 
are relieved of the fear that these taxes generate, they can 
treat labor all the better. Furthermore, as long as these 
corporations can hold a substantial portion of their earnings, 
frankly, labor can get a “shot at it.“ Once distributed, labor 
has lost its opportunity. 

The census of manufacturers of the Department of Com- 
merce for the year 1936 shows a total of 169,111 establish- 
ments in all industry groups, with a total average of wage 
earners for the year of 7,378,845. This same report shows that 
13,909 of these establishments employed a total of 5,233,938 
wage earners in that year. In other words, 8 percent of the 
total number of establishments reporting to the Department 
of Commerce gave employment to 71 percent of the wage 
earners employed during that year. It is thus discernible 
that relatively a very small percentage of the number of 
corporations give employment to the mass of workers in the 
country, just as in the preceding illustration from the com- 
mittee report, a relatively small number of corporations 
earned 91 percent of the taxable income. 

THE $25,000 ARBITRARY CLASSIFICATION 

The amount of earnings of a corporation, by themselves, 
means little or nothing so far as they may be used as a test 
for future capital requirements of the corporation for expan- 
sion, replacement of obsolete equipment and machinery, and 
the creation of new jobs. For example, earnings of $25,000 
might represent very large profits for a small corporation, 
and undoubtedly would be more than ample to meet its re- 
quirements in the way of surplus or reserve or expenditures 
for enlargement or replacement of obsolete equipment. On 
the other hand, $25,000 would mean nothing to a large 
corporation, requiring hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
sound business expansion. The $25,000 line of demarcation, 
therefore, seems arbitrary. 

It is this small percentage of corporations, with large 
taxable incomes, that give employment to the masses of 
laborers in this country. They not only employ most of the 
workers but they purchase most of the raw materials and 
constitute the most vital factor in the revival of business 
generally. 

It is my belief, therefore, that any changes in existing law 
should give to corporations providing over 90 percent of tax- 
able income, the same treatment as that accorded to possibly 
a larger number of corporations, but producing only slightly 
more than 8 percent of the taxable income of the Nation. 

This position is compatible with the subcommittee’s letter 
of transmittal, in which the chairman, Mr. Vuvson, stated 
that the purpose of this revision was to “remove hardships 
and encourage business activity.” 
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SURPLUS NECESSARY TO WEATHER STORMS 


The statistics of income of the Treasury Department show 
that in 1932 only 18 percent of the corporations of this 
country were “out of the red,” but the 82 percent of the 
corporations operating at a loss produced more than 49 
billions of dollars of gross income, which amounted to 61 per- 
cent of the aggregate corporate production in that year. 
Savings in the form of reserves are vital to a corporation in 
a period of profitless operation, and these 82 percent of our 
corporations were enabled to continue doing business in 
1932 because they had accumulated from previous years a 
surplus or reserve. Unless a corporation is able to weather 
periods of no net income, it ceases to be a source of employ- 
ment and purchasing power. 

HOW TO OFFSET ANY POSSIBLE LOSS DUE TO REPEAL OF UNDISTRIBUTED- 
PROFITS TAX 

The question might well be asked, since I advocate re- 
peal of the undistributed-profits tax, How is the Government 
going to replace the revenue obtained from that source? 
Firstly, I am quite convinced that the removal of the fear 
that grips business, that would undoubtedly result from out- 
and-out repeal, would bring about a general business re- 
vival which would generally increase all branches of indus- 
try, and, therefore, increase general revenues. Secondly, in 
pursuance of Under Secretary Magill's recommendations, I 
have before the Judiciary Committee, of which I am rank- 
ing member, a resolution calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment to do away with tax-exempt securities. That resolu- 
tion very shortly, I am sure, will have favorable considera- 
tion before my committee. Thirdly, I would make subject 
to regular individual income taxes the salaries and emolu- 
ments of all officials and employees of all States and polit- 
ical subdivisions thereof. This would be more than suffi- 
cient to meet any possible loss of revenue. However, if any 
additional sums were required, I would be willing to increase 
the normal flat rate of tax on corporations. 

SURPLUS CUSHIONS DECLINE 


I am sure all the members of this committee will recall 
that as we slid into the last depression it was widely advo- 
cated that business should do its share to cushion the shock 
by continuing labor beyond the requirements of the imme- 
diate market and accumulating the products of this labor 
in the form of inventory of consumable goods, which could 
be eased out of the public as business started to pick up 
again. The effect of this maneuver would, of course, tend 
to cushion the downward curve of employment and flatten 
out the peak which might follow. There were some notable 
examples of the application of this idea. It was used, of 
course, in the case of commodities which could be stored 
without loss of their value through style changes and va- 
rious forms of deterioration. This is a force that is particu- 
larly operative all of the time because all of our inventories 
float up and down within reasonable limits. Most firms that 
have seasonal sales peaks manufacture on a much more level 
curve than that of sales. 

That the shock of the depression was cushioned very 
largely by the expenditure of accumulated surpluses and 
reserves is evident from the report of the Department of 
Commerce which shows that in the 3-year period from 1930 
to 1933 more than $22,000,000,000 were paid out in excess 
of the national income during the same period. This was 
at a time when savings by business were impossible, and 
without this expenditure the depression would undoubtedly 
have been much more severe. 

The point I wish to stress, briefly, is that while there is 
virtue in the idea that industry and merchants both can 
profit to some extent and very properly and profitably allow 
the inventory to float up and down, the whole thing becomes 
futile theory if the means of financing it are lacking. These 
means are lacking under the undistributed-profits tax. 
CONSUMER PURCHASING POWER DEPENDS UPON BUSINESS PURCHASING 

POWER 

We have been told that the present recession is due largely 

to a consumer strike. Naturally, we are all anxious to see 
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expanded, as soon as possible, consumer purchasing power, 
but we should remember that a large share of all consumer 
purchasing power results from business purchasing power. 
The standard of living today, measured in the amount and 
quality of food eaten, clothes worn, and luxuries enjoyed, 
is considerably lower than that of 8 or 10 years ago, and 
consequently no division of the current national income can 
provide all members of the social system with as much pur- 
chasing power as they had when the national income was 
large. The pie to be divided is now smaller. The solution 
to the problem of increasing the purchasing power is to in- 
crease wealth production, and this is impossible without the 
Proper maintenance and expansion of wealth-producing 
enterprises, which depend upon savings. In other words, we 
must make the pie larger, so that the number and size of 
the pieces may be greater. What we are doing with the 
undistributed-profits tax, however, is to decrease still further 
the number and size of the individual pieces. 

A farmer, for example, may raise his standard of living 
for a year or two by spending all of his income for more ex- 
pensive food, clothing, and luxuries than his family has been 
accustomed to, but if he does not save to maintain and im- 
prove his wealth-creating facilities—his land, livestock, ma- 
chinery, and similar capital equipment, which make his 
money for him—he and his family will soon be forced to a 
lower standard of living. A phantom prosperity may be 
created by forcing business and industry to pay out in taxes 
and wages all that is earned, but if the wealth-creating 
facilities of the country are not maintained and improved 
from year to year out of money saved from earnings, it is 
inevitable that income available for wages, salaries, and 
taxes will decline or disappear entirely. 

PROGRESS DEPENDS UPON BUSINESS SAVINGS 

There is ample proof that farm incomes and industrial 
wages are highest where most money has been invested and 
saved in property that creates wealth. There is a close cor- 
relation between taxes on farms and per capita incomes in 
agricultural sections, as between money invested in manu- 
facturing equipment and wages in industrial areas. Of the 
agricultural States, those in the Middle West, where 25 per- 
cent or more of the farms have tractors, all have per capita 
incomes above the United States average. This is in contrast 
to the Southern States, where there has been less progress in 
mechanization. In Mississippi, which ranks at the bottom of 
farms equipped with tractors—1.5 percent compared to the 
national average of 13.5 percent—per capita income is also 
lowest. 

If, in other words, the farmer pays out all he earns, he can- 
not buy the tractor. It is the same with business. If business 
cannot save, it cannot improve its equipment. As a conse- 
quence, labor—which primarily interests me—and which is 
dependent upon business improvement and prosperity, can- 
not improve its position alongside of that same business 
progress. 

Among the industrial States the highest weekly factory 
wage is paid in Michigan. The close relation of this high 
wage level to savings and investment in capital equipment is 
readily seen when one considers the fact that automobile 
manufacture is the principal industry in the State and that 
this industry is one of the most progressive in investing money 
for improved production methods. In 1936 investment in 
tangible assets of automobile and truck factories was $1,323,- 
368,000. Inasmuch as there were 460,000 workers employed 
in the industry, this amounts to almost $3,000 invested in 
capital equipment per worker. 

THIS TAX REDUCES JOBS 

A cursory examination of many of the surveys that have 
been made during the past few months shows to what ex- 
tent this tax has cut off jobs and halted business activities. 
The gist of a special report of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ 
Association, based on a survey made among its 600 mem- 
bers, representing the chief industries operating in the State, 
shows that this tax has halted plant expansion of Wisconsin 
industries, diverted several million dollars from factory im- 
provements during the year, and made jobless many men 
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who, had it not been for the tax, would have been kept on 
pay rolls and paid out of surpluses. This is the gist of a 
special report covering a survey of factories employing more 
than 300, 000 workers, or 70 percent of all those at work in 
the industries of Wisconsin. Ninety-one percent of the re- 
sponses received in the survey declared the undistributed- 
profits tax adversely affected operations during the year. 
About 33 percent replying reported they were prevented by 
the tax from accumulating reserves necessary for safety and 
stability, 16 percent said they were penalized unfairly by 
heavy levies on amounts used in paying off debts, and 5 
percent said they were prevented by State and other tax laws 
from distributing earnings as dividends and were otherwise 
severely penalized by the tax. The survey states that forced 
distribution of corporation surpluses resulted in “jobless- 
ness” for thousands who in previous years were kept on pay 
rolls and paid out of surpluses. The report stated that 
many of Wisconsin’s most valued industries could never have 
weathered the panic if the law had been enforced in earlier 
years. 

A study of 3,000 manufacturing enterprises of all types 
in the State of Illinois shows that the tax on undistributed 
profits deprived many Illinois workers of jobs and caused 
abandonment or postponement of millions of dollars’ worth 
of building construction in 1937. The survey showed that 
58 business firms alone deferred building and factory re- 
habilitation projects totaling nearly $40,000,000. Eighty- 
three percent of the replies in this survey indicated that 
the Federal surtax on undistributed profits was definitely 
detrimental to their program of plant rehabilitation. In 
practically every instance the answers indicated that plant 
repairs, expansion, and rehabilitation had been retarded or 
delayed indefinitely. 

This report also stated that a large amount of unemploy- 
ment was caused by the tax because employers reduced their 
working forces during the business recession instead of keep- 
ing them at work and paying their wages out of reserves such 
as had been available before the tax went into effect. The 
net result of the survey indicated that most firms had de- 
cided on a policy of reduction in personnel as soon as the 
business lull was apparent, due to the fact that the com- 
panies could not accumulate surpluses to tide them over 
such periods. In some instances a reduction in employees of 
25 percent took place within a 3-month period. One build- 
ing-material producer stated that much to his regret he was 
obliged to reduce his working force and that at one of his 
plants which required 40 men there are now only 6 on the 
job. A machinery manufacturer abandoned a $100,000 build- 
ing project and reduced the number of employees 50 percent, 
due to decreased business brought about by the tax. A 
starch manufacturer abandoned a $500,000 construction pro- 
gram and estimated that the tax cut into the stability of 
employment fully 50 percent. 

ALL IMPORTANT SURVEYS URGE REPEAL 

The results of other surveys, embodied in pamphlets put 
out by the Brookings Institution, the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., and 
others, almost without exception advocate the repeal of this 
tax in toto. The brochure published by the Brookings Insti- 
tution, for example, contains this very significant statement: 

The conclusion reached is unequivocally that the tax should be 
repealed. The general arguments in its favor pertaining to taxa- 
tion equity, the distribution of income, and the control of the 
business cycles do not, in the light of the analysis, weigh heavily 
as against the adverse effects of the tax in other ways. 

It is very interesting to know that Dr. Russell Magill, Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury, who testified so earnestly and 
effectively before this committee the other day, was a mem- 
ber of the staff which prepared the Twentieth Century 
Fund, Inc., report. While he did not sign the report, due 
very largely to his elevation to Under Secretary before the 
report was promulgated, nevertheless, we find no dissent 
from the conclusions of that report by the distinguished gen- 
tleman. Dr. Magill's opinion is shared by Mr. Joseph P. 
Kennedy, former chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
now Ambassador to Great Britain, as well as by Mr. Jesse 
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Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
who said: 

Especially I would like to see an amendment to this act that 
would encourage expenditures for modernization of all characters; 
for replacement of plant, machinery, and equipment, for rebuild- 
ing, and one that would make some further provision for institu- 
tions laboring under debt. 

Enlightened leaders of labor have also gone on record as 
advocating a decided change. Mr. David Dubinsky, a prom- 
inent C. I. O. leader and president of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union, is reported to have given ap- 
proval to the demand of business executives for modification 
of this tax where the money freed would be applied to invest- 
ment in productive business. 

The late Senator Robinson stated he desired amendments 
to the act so that investments in new enterprises and busi- 
nesses might be encouraged. 

Senator Harrison, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, recently stated that the undistributed-profits tax was 
one of those laudable policies which, as a practical matter, 
had had “injurious effects greater than the benefits sought.” 

We cannot overlook the findings of the aforesaid impartial 
surveys nor the sentiments expressed by these distinguished 
gentlemen. I believe the repeal of this tax would be the 
greatest contributing factor to the stimulation of business so 
greatly needed at present. 

CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES TAX 

This tax penalizes initiative and discourages acqulsitive- 
ness. It limits growth and penalizes success. It is punitive; 
it is revengeful. 

It has long since gone beyond the point of diminishing 
returns; because it is unjust and unfair it encourages avoid- 
ance and evasion of taxes, and, lastly, it has caused a tre- 
mendous flight of capital to tax-exempt securities. The 
capital-gains tax as a weapon for economic reform has 
failed. As a measure for raising revenue, it has likewise 
failed. 

A capital gain is not income. Our present tax system, 
however, intermixes genuine income with gains from sales 
or exchanges of capital assets. There is no segregation. 
The sum of all the capital gains in any particular year does 
not constitute any national income in the sense that the an- 
nual and regular recurrent profits from the production of 
goods and services does. A capital gain or loss is involved 
neither in regular production, regular sales, nor regular serv- 
ices. There is only involved a shifting of ownership. 

If we were assured that the capital gain would recur and 
would be stable, I would not object to taxing it. But such a 
gain does not recur. It may be followed by constant loss. 
It often is merely a matter of luck. 

One of my correspondents states the following: 

To form a policy on the theory that a capital gain is income is 
as wise as the notion of a man who finds a hundred-dollar bill 
on Forty-second Street and Broadway, and then goes back each 
day for another. 

To put it another way, a wise farmer plucks yearly the 
apples and the pears from the tree. That is the fruitage or 
income from the tree, but the farmer who, in addition to 
gathering such a harvest, chops down the limbs of the tree 
and finally the trunk of the tree for firewood is a jackass. 
He is not satisfied with mere income. He wants capital 
besides. In taxing capital Uncle Sam is not different than 
the improvident farmer. 

The taxpayer uses every means at his command, welcomes 
every sharp practice, embraces every opportunity to evade 
and avoid the taxes. For example, the Revenue Act of 1921 
embraced a capital-gains tax of 12% percent. It yielded 
from $250,000,000 to $330,000,000 in a single year. The rate 
was not oppressive. The tax was willingly paid. The tax 
was productive because it was not punitive. To change the 
simile, the Government not only milks the cow, but also 
attempts to skin her. 

It is difficult to determine the exact amount of capital- 
gains tax collected, because capital gains are intermingled 
with ordinary income. But President Gay, of the New York 
Stock Exchange, states that the yield from the capital-gains 
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tax for the year 1934, for example, could not have exceeded 
$12,000,000. 

I might add, if the Government gained $12,000,000 from 
that source of taxation, how much in taxes did it lose? Is it 
not reasonable to state that if we compare the 1934 yield of 
$12,000,000 with a proper yield of, say, $330,000,000, the loss 
is well-nigh $1,000,000 a day? Some desire primarily to tax 
Wall Street, desire to “soak the rich.” I want the rich to pay 
their proper share. The capital-gains tax, however, clearly 
shows that Wall Street and the rich are prevented from pay- 
ing their proper share. I venture the assertion that the yield 
for the year 1937 on capital gains will not be more than 
$25,000,000. 

A certain gentleman, whose name I cannot mention, who is 
an authority and close to the committee, guesses that the 
yield may be $100,000,000. My guess is just as good as his. 
Frankly, let us compromise; let us say it is $50,000,000. 
What of it? The amount is ridiculous, woefully inadequate. 

What is the remedy? The rate must be such as to be pro- 
ductive. A high rate, we know, produces little. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable. The rate must be reduced to produce more. 

The tax might well be changed. We might go back to the 
1921 rate of 12½ percent. Sometimes when we reduce the 
price of an article we sell more and make more money. 
Henry Ford adopted that policy with excellent results. 

I venture the assertion that under a 1242-percent flat rate 
the yield on capital gains would be at least $330,000,000, if not 
$400,000,000, yearly. Our present system is a sort of legisla- 
tive dam thrown across the stream of business. Break that 
dam and the stream of revenues will flow freely with increas- 
ing force into the Treasury. 

It is interesting to note that many of those who are familiar 
with the real-estate situation throughout the length and 
breadth of the land hold that capital-gains tax reform would 
pry loose for purposes of building homes at least $1,000,000,- 
000. There would be a tremendous impetus to the building 
trade, heavy-goods industries, and reemployment, and all 
of your business would be benefited because of increased pur- 
chasing power. 

One of the contributing causes of forcing the stock market 
into a tailspin doubtless is the capital-gains tax. There are 
many who would purchase and sell in the stock market if 
the tax were less punitive, less burdensome. 

It is interesting to note the United States is the only im- 
portant country in the world which has a capital-gains tax 
interwoven into the income-tax structure. Great Britain has 
the longest record of all nations of income-tax administrative 
experience. In England’s 95 years of income tax, it has de- 
veloped an income-tax technique that is probably the best in 
the world. It has shunned like the plague the capital-gains 
tax. Great Britain balances her budget without such a tax. 
We have yet to balance ours. Let us follow the experience of 
Great Britain and other nations that have grown wise with 
experience and have not adopted a capital-gains tax. 

In conclusion, allow me to read a very telling letter from 
my friend Edward G. Sperry concerning the effect of the 
capital gains and losses tax: 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: The Sperry family has been making 
inventions and commercializing them for the last 50 years. Elmer 
A. Sperry and, more recently, Elmer A. Sperry, Jr., have created 
seven new industries employing at the present time a total, it is 
estimated, of 10,000 people. The inventions which have built up 
these industries include gyroscopic compasses for ships, gyro- 
scopic automatic pilots for airplanes, fog-flying apparatus, cars for 
detecting flaws in railroad rails, searchlights for ships, electric 

machinery for all types of mines, and many other chemical, 
electrical, and mechanical inventions covered by more than 400 

atents. 

š The procedure which we have followed for the last 50 years is 
to sell a successful, going business, put that money into developing 
a new invention, build that up in a similar way, and eventually 
sell the new business if it proves successful. The gains made from 
the sale of the successful businesses served to offset losses on the 
unsuccessful venture. For example, about a million dollars were 
spent in an unsuccessful attempt to develop a two-cycle internal- 
combustion engine. 

Since 1934, the year in which the present capital-gains tax was 
-passed, we have gone into no new primary development ventures, 
although we have a number of inventions which we believe could 


be successfully developed. The reason for this is that when a 
business is sold the Government takes in tax in 1 

percent of the gain on this sale, even though this gain was de- 
veloped over a period of several years. The result is that the profit 
made on the sale of a successful venture less the taxes often will 
not reimburse us for the losses sustained in developing unsuccess- 
ful inventions. We can, therefore, no longer afford to risk capital 
expecting to make a net profit by developing successful new in- 
dustries. 

Unless the capital-gains tax is either repealed or modified by the 
substitution of a low flat rate, we cannot afford to go into any new 
ventures. The capital-gains tax as it was prior to 1934 with a 
12\%4-percent flat rate was satisfactory from our standpoint. The 
present tax, however, discourages us from starting new enterprises 
and employing a large number of people in new industries which 
we might otherwise develop. 

Yours very truly, 
EDWARD G. Sperry. 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following address which Maj. Gen. J. L. Schley, Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, delivered on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 20, 1938, at the Thirty-third Annual Convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, at Washington, D. C., 
to wit: 


I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you today to 
discuss some of the more important recent waterway improvement 
developments and the part played by the Corps of Engineers in 
carrying out its assigned duties in connection with the develop- 
ment of our waterways and the conservation of our water resources. 

Legislation enacted since your last meeting includes several im- 
portant items bearing upon the work of the Corps of Engineers 
in the fields of navigation, flood control, hydroelectric power, and 
conservation. The River and Harbor Act of August 26, 1937, 
adopted many of the projects advocated by your organization and 
authorized investigation of many others. The Flood Control Act 
of August 28, 1937, amended the Omnibus Act of June 22, 1936, 
to provide for the protection of many communities in the Ohio 
Valley and authorized 114 preliminary examinations and surveys 
for flood control, 

The 1937 War Department Civil Appropriation Act made avail- 
able $128,000,000 for the maintenance and improvement of existing 
river and harbor works and a total of $106,116,300, of which $52,- 
500,000 were relief funds, for flood-control projects authorized by 
the acts of June 15 and June 22, 1936, and previous acts. Actual 
expenditures by the Corps of Engineers during the last fiscal year 
for river and harbor improvements were $178,800,000, and for flood 
control over $55,000,000. During the current fiscal year expendi- 
tures will approximate $124,000,000 for rivers and harbors and 
$70,000,000 for flood control. Approved Budget estimates for next 
year contain $67,500,000 for river and harbor work and $76,800,000 
for flood control. Based on these estimates, actual expenditures 
during the next fiscal year will approximate $80,000,000 for river 
and harbor work and $71,000,000 for flood control. 

The business depression of the last few years and its conse- 
quent unemployment problem has resulted in very much larger 
sums of money being made available to us for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors for navigation and for flood control than in 
normal years. This has resulted in a distinct benefit to naviga- 
tion and flood control interests because these projects haye been 
completed at a very much higher rate than can normally be 

ted 


Sooner or later the time must come when we will return to a 
more normal condition in this respect and a smaller amount of 
money annually for improvement will be received. It is my hope 
that this change will not carry with it any change in practice, 
policy, or principle which would interfere in any way with three 
kinds of close relationship which we have had in the past, and 
which I feel is very necessary in this type of work, namely: 

(1) Close contact with local interests and their representatives 
in Congress. 

(2) The several committees of Congress which handle this class 
of work, namely, the Rivers and Harbors Committee and the 
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Flood Control Committee of the House, and the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

(3) The relationship which we have had, and the close co- 
operation which we have enjoyed with the other bureaus of the 
Federal Government whose work is closely related to these activi- 
ties of ours, such as the Reclamation Bureau and the United 
States Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior; the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce; the Public Health Service of the Treasury 
Department; and the Federal Power Commission. 

The continued ex on of our water-borne commerce shows 
that the business of the country is making use of the increased 
facilities built in recent years. During the calendar year 1936 the 
waterways of the United States carried over 525,000,000 tons of 
commerce, valued at seventeen and one-half billion dollars—an 
increase of 16 percent over 1935 and 27 percent over 1934. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1937 indicate a substantial increase over 1936, 
possibly close to the record set in 1929. 

SMALL-BOAT PROJECTS 

In recent years increasing attention has been paid to the impor- 
tance of providing adequate channels and harbors for small craft 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of February 10, 1932, 
which directed that reports on the advisability of undertaking work 
at any locality in the interests of commerce and navigation take 
into consideration the use of the waterway by seasonal passenger 
craft, yachts, houseboats, fishing boats, motorboats, and other 
similar water craft, whether or not operated for hire. 

Although the benefits of projects of this type of navigation 
improvement are difficult of evaluation in the customary manner, 
full weight is being given to the recreational benefits accruing to 
that rapidly increasing portion of the public who are turning for 
their week end and holiday trips to pleasure boating as a means 
5 avoiding the overcrowded highways and recreation centers on 
and. 

SEAPLANE BASES 


Recent requests for the Secretary of War to designate areas in 
some of our most important harbors for the operation of trans- 
oceanic seaplanes focus attention on the requirements of this 
rapidly expanding type of commerce. Seaplanes now building 
require an unrestricted water runway of over 2 miles in length, 
with a channel depth of at least 8 feet for safe landing and take- 
off. It is expected that planes in operation 5 years hence will 
require runways 4 miles long and channels 600 feet wide and 15 
feet deep. Runways in three directions, similar to those required 
for land-transport planes, may be necessary for safe operation in all 
weather. In many of our harbors serious problems are presented. 
Passengers flying the ocean in a few hours will want to land within 
a short distance of metropolitan centers. At New York, Baltimore, 
Miami, and San Francisco steps have already been taken to estab- 
lish rules governing the operation of this new type of transpor- 
tation. 

New York City is preparing to spend several million dollars in 
developing its North Beach Airport, where trans-Atlantic seaplane 
passengers may transfer to transcontinental land planes. Congress 
has recently adopted a project for San Francisco Harbor to pro- 
vide adequate channels for trans-Pacific seaplane operation. It 
is expected that other similar Federal projects will be sought in 
the near future. It will be the aim of the War Department to 
provide such facilities as may be authorized for this modern com- 
merce without infringing the rights of the older forms of surface 
navigation. 

BONNEVILLE DAM 


Legislation recently enacted provides for the completion, mainte- 
mance, and operation of the Bonneville Dam under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers. Electric energy generated at the dam beyond that re- 
quired for the operation of the locks and fishways is to be de- 
livered at the switchboard for transmission and sale by the admin- 
istrator provided for in the act. Schedules of rates and charges for 
electric energy produced at the Bonneville Dam prepared by the 
administrator are subject to confirmation and approval by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The act further provides that the ad- 
ministrator shall act in consultation with an advisory board com- 

of four representatives designated by the Secretaries of War, 
Interior, and Agriculture, and by the Federal Power Commission. 
Power-generating equipment beyond the two 43,200-kilowatt units 
now nearing completion is to be installed and maintained by the 
War Department from time to time to develop electric energy as 
rapidly as markets therefor may be found. 
POLLUTION 

Congress in the 1937 River and Harbor Act provided for a pollu- 
tion survey of the Ohio River and its tributaries to ascertain the 
sources and extent of pollution with a view to determining the 
most feasible method of its correction and elimination. A compre- 
hensive report will be prepared which will include recommendation 
to Congress for advisable remedial legislation. The many com- 
plexities involved in this subject deserve and will receive the most 
careful consideration and the Department is prepared to make 
future surveys of such other localities as may be authorized to 
solve this important feature of the national conservation of our 
water resources. 

CONSERVATION AND WILDLIFE BENEFITS 


In planning projects for navigation improvement or flood con- 
trol the Corps of Engineers gives careful consideration to the effect 
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of the proposed works upon the conservation of wildlife as con- 
templated by Congress in the 1937 River and Harbor Act. For 
example, in the upper Mississippi River improvement, decision was 
made in favor of a type of dam permitting the maintenance of 
pools throughout the winter, if this should prove necessary, for 
the preservation of the abundant wildlife of this area. Canaliza- 
tion will provide large additional areas of shallow water, making 
ideal feeding places for waterfowl, fish, and fur-bearing rodents. 
As soon as trees and undergrowth develop along the new uniform 
shore line there will be excellent nesting places for migratory 
wild fowl. Close liaison is maintained with the Biological Survey 
of the Department of Agriculture to insure coordination on water- 
way projects affecting the conservation of wildlife. 


WATER SUPPLY AND CONSERVATION 


The War Department Civil Appropriation Act of July 19, 1937, 
contains an important provision authorizing the of War 
to receive from States and political subdivisions thereof con- 
tributed funds to be in connection with funds appro- 
priated by the United States for any authorized flood-control 
work and permitting reservoir projects to be modified to provide 
additional storage capacity for domestic water supply or other 
conservation storage on condition that the cost of such increased 
storage capacity be borne by local agencies who must agree to 
utilize such additional storage in a manner consistent with Fed- 
eral uses and purposes, The way is thus opened for the greater 
use of multiple-purpose projects, 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Probably no other single engineering unit has had the privilege 
of undertaking a program of experimental hydraulics as broad in 
scope and as extensive in application as that carried out by the 
Corps of Engineers in recent years. With the establishment of the 
United States Waterways Experiment Station in Vicksburg, Miss., 
experimental hydraulics took a great stride forward and became an 
integral part of engineering-design methods on all large projects. 
Within the past few years, more than 300 studies covering a wide 
field of problems have been undertaken at these and other Gov- 
ernment laboratories, or have been submitted for investigation to 
the laboratories of such institutions as the University of Iowa, 
Massachusetts. Institute of Technology, Case School of Applied 
Science, the University of Michigan, and others of similar high 
standing. The scope of these research studies of river and harbor 
and flood-control projects has embraced breakwaters, river regula- 
tion, dredged cut-offs, beach erosion, dams, stilling basins, founda- 
tion materials, levees, and many other important items affecting 
the design of waterway improvements. 


IMPORTANT INVESTIGATIONS UNDER WAY 


Several investigations now nearing completion will form the 
bases of recommendations to Congress on projects of major impor- 
tance to water transportation in many sections of the country. 
These include the proposed waterway connecting the Tennessee 
and Tombigbee Rivers, the extension to Lake Erie of the waterway 
resulting from the canalization of the Beaver and Mahoning Rivers, 
the New York Bay, Delaware River section of the intracoastal 
waterway, improvement of the Trinity River in Texas, and exten- 
sion of the 9-foot channel in the Mississippi above Saint Anthony 
Falls at Minneapolis. 


ADDITIONAL TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES SOON TO BE AVAILABLE 


Of the many navigation projects undertaken during the recent 
period of accelerated public construction and financed largely by 
relief appropriations, several of major importance will become 
fully available to the public in the very near future, such as the 
Cape Cod Canal, with a depth of 32 feet and a width of 500 feet, 
increased channel and anchorage facilities in Boston and New 
York Harbors. The improvement of the New York State Barge 
Canal from the Hudson River to Oswego on Lake Ontario, the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal's 27-foot channel, depths of 30 
feet or more in the St. Johns River at Jacksonville, in the Sabine- 
Neches Waterway at Galveston, and in the Houston Ship Channel, 
the 26 locks and dams required for the 9-foot channel in the 
upper Mississippi, the new locks and dams on the Illinois Water- 
way to insure a stabilized 9-foot channel, improved navigation 
conditions on the Missouri River from the increase in flow from 
Fort Peck Dam, increased channel and harbor facilities on the 
Great Lakes at Huron Harbor, Lorain Harbor, Keweenaw Waterway, 
Presque Isle Harbor, and at Black Rock Channel and Tonawanda 
Harbor, completion of the breakwater in the outer harbor at Los 
Angeles, and completion of the Bonneville Dam, affording extension 
of deep-draft navigation to The Dalles. 

This completes my brief outline of recent waterway-improve- 
ment developments. I shall now take occasion to make some 
general observations, referring first to navigation improvement, 
then to flood control, and finally to the general subject of national 
water resources, 

NAVIGATION 

For over 100 years the Federal Government has taken super- 
vision over and has improved facilities for water-borne commerce 
on the navigable waterways of the Nation, and our water policies 
have been established and have developed in accordance with 
our constitutional Government. 

Every new navigation project is made the subject of a careful 
analysis and receives a favorable recommendation only when the 
available evidence indicates conclusively that it will yield returns 
in one form or another fully commensurate with the required 
expenditures, 
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Projects for waterway improvements which will be in competi- 
tion with existing rail or highway facilities are not recommended 
unless the transportation economies to the shipping public will 
more than counterbalance the required tures, or other 
related factors indicate the advisability of the undertaking from 
the standpoint of the benefits to the country as a whole. Each 
project is selected in order of its deserving priority when initiated. 
A considerable number of minor projects, which in their day pro- 
duced satisfactory benefits but have become obsolete, are still on 
the statute books but money is no longer expended on them. 

The improvements have been planned and executed in a prac- 
tical way to meet the needs of the times as well as the foreseeable 
needs. Our inland waterways have been and are being freely used 
by interstate commerce at great saving in transportation costs. It 
is appraised from the standpoint of suitability as a component 
part of the general land and water transportation system with 
which it is connected. 

The emphasis on the improvement of inland waterways has 
undergone a gradual transition with the changing needs of the 
country and is now directed to the provision of barge channels 
generally 8 to 15 feet in depth wherever these are found to be 
fully justified by the transportation economies therefrom to the 
shipping public. Throughout this development, however, our in- 
land waterways have been so planned and constructed as at all 
times to constitute an integrated system, the various features of 
which are coordinated one with the other to permit their utiliza- 
tion to the greatest national advantage. 

A glance at a chart of the authorized improvements of the Mis- 
sissippi River system will demonstrate this. Starting at the sea we 
have a channel of 35-foot depth, enabling the largest ocean-going 
vessels to ascend the main stem of the river to Baton Rouge. Above 
this point channels of 9-foot depth are provided on the main stem 
to Cairo, thence up the Ohio to Pittsburgh, and up the Mississippi 
to St. Louis. Above the latter point channels of 9-foot depth are 
being provided up the main stem of the river to St. Paul, and via 
the Illinois River and Chicago Drainage Canal to connect with the 
Great Lakes system at Chicago. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


In the act of June 22, 1936, the United States for the first time 
adopted a flood-control policy. The procedure prescribed is in 
accordance with our form of Government and represents the prac- 
tical way in which the United States can undertake flood control. 
The law is being carried out as was intended, and such difficulties as 
are being encountered are no greater than are to be expected. 
Gradually and in an orderly manner progress will be made and the 
flood-protection works desired by the people will be provided in a 
satisfactory way. 

When plans for local protection against floods by levees or flood 
walls are prepared estimates are made to determine whether or not 
the cost of the protection proposed is less than the benefits to be 
derived therefrom, and only such improvements as are justified eco- 
nomically are recommended. Studies are also made to determine if 
readjustments or abandonments of flood-plain utilization are ad- 
visable. As a general rule, people live and earn a living near a 
waterway because of the proximity of the waterway, and it is futile 
to attempt to move them to the hills where the facilities or fertility 
they desire do not exist. 

Suitable plans based on adequate data and knowledge have 
been recommended to Congress for protection against floods 
greater than any yet experienced along the Ohio and lower Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. .These practical plans can be initiated whenever 
they are authorized and the works can be prosecuted as rapidly 
as funds are provided. Exhaustive studies to augment the con- 
trol of the Mississippi River by means of reservoirs have been made 
and submitted to Congress. Plans and estimates are available 
for reservoirs both on the headwaters of tributaries and near the 
mouths of tributaries. 

Practical and useful plans for our waterway improvements can 
be made only by an agency which is familiar with the needs of 
operation by reason of experience with the construction and 
operation of these improvements. The established agencies of the 
Government have planned well to conserve our water resources 
in the interest of the public welfare so as to serve in each case 
as many purposes as can be served advantageously. 

For years the scientific agencies of the Government have nor- 
mally been organized with respect to physical, geographical regions, 
and have made their plans from this viewpoint. In the case of 
the Corps of Engineers, its administration and planning have 
always been conducted with respect to river and drainage basin 
regions, whenever the problems encountered had any relations 
to such physical subdivisions. 

Surveys and reports concerning undeveloped water-power re- 
sources have been made by the Corps of Engineers covering almost 
all the streams and drainage basins in the United States. There 
appear to be available now a great many more surveys of this char- 
acter than there is need for at this time. 

For many years Congress has required, in the consideration of 
navigation improvements, that full weight be given all possible re- 
lated developments such as utilization of water power for industrial 
and commercial purposes, reduction in stream pollution, irrigation, 
and recreation. In the consideration of such improvements we 
have dispassionately given due weight to each of the related fea- 
tures, Similarly it is required that reports on prospective improve- 
ments include a statement of the probable local benefits, and all 
of our reports include careful and exhaustive consideration of this 
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requirement with a recommendation for such local contribution as 
is warranted. 

Whenever an improvement involves building a dam or storage 
reservoir, the problem is thoroughly studied with respect to all prac- 
ticable uses to which such dam or reservoir could be put, and each 
use is given its proper weight. In some cases such a dam or reser- 
voir can be used for multiple purposes, in other cases it is most 
advantageous to design it to serve only one purpose. In every case, 
each locality concerned is considered, interrelationships are ad- 
justed, and plans are formulated with a view to the greatest good 
to the largest number. 

In closing may I assure you that, as in the past, the Corps of 
Engineers stands ready to give its best in planning and in executing 
its work to the end that the development of our water resources 
for all purposes may proceed in such orderly fashion as to be of the 
greatest service to the public. 


Navy Selection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON N. SCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1938 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, House bill 9153, to increase the 
efficiency of the Navy by adjusting certain provisions for 
the selection, promotion, and retirement of line officers of 
the Navy will, if enacted into law, operate in the following 
manner: 

About 630 enter the academy each year (four appoint- 
ments). 

About 420 graduate from the original 630. 

Twenty-five enter the United States Marine Corps. 

About 395 are given probationary commissions in the line. 
At the end of 2 years 35 go to the staff (supply, construc- 
tion, and civil). Three hundred and thirty are given per- 
manent commissions in the line. Others are discharged 
with 1 year’s pay (about 12). Some slight realinement is 
made here. At the end of 3 years class is promoted to lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) by seniority. 

At end of 9 years’ service the class is promoted to lieu- 
tenant by seniority except that 5 to 8 percent of those found 
least fitted are honorably discharged with 2 years’ pay 
(about 14 officers). 

At the end of 19 years’ service the class is promoted to 
lieutenant commander. Twenty percent are selected to go 
to the top of the class; 8 to 23 officers are retired. Other 
members of the class are promoted by seniority. 

At the end of 24 years’ service the class is promoted to 
commander. Thirty percent are selected to go to the top. 
About 20 retire; others are promoted by seniority. 

At the end of 28 years’ service the class is promoted to 
captain. Forty percent are selected to go to the top, others 
promoted by seniority. Not more than 90 are promoted to 
captain. Others are retained 1 year and given another 
chance. If not promoted they retire. About 45 officers in- 
volved here. 

At end of 30 years’ service the number of captains is re- 
duced to 40 per class. These are sent to sea. The other 
45 retire. 

At the end of 33 years 6 plus vacancies are promoted to 
rear admiral. About 30 retire here. 

The rear admirals serve until they are 64 years old or 
retire by designation. 

Section 1: Introduction. 

Section 2: (a) Safeguard for all officers. 

(b) Defines service allowed for pay promotion and retire- 
ment. 

(c) Includes additional numbers in grade in total officers 
allowed. Sets maximum allowed. 

(d) Defines classes. It may be necessary to amend this 
section for clarification, as the No. 1 man at graduation 
might get out of place. 

Amendment: Page 2, line 25, after “Naval Academy”, in- 
sert “or who is later placed at the head of this class, to but 
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not including, the officer who heads the next subsequent 
graduating class at the United States Naval Academy.” 

Amendment: Page 3, lines 4, 6, 8, should read “Naval 
Register dated 1 July 1937” instead of “1937 Navy Reg- 
ister” (clarification). 

(e) Takes care of classes who completed the course in 3 
years. Prevents the retirement of two classes in 1 year. 

(f) Sets date of promotions and retirements. 

(g) I have no fight with the selection boards. They do 
the best they can with this out-of-date system. 

(h) Same as at present except the War College course. 
This forces young officers to study strategy and tactics. 

(i) Provides for voluntary retirement after 30 years’ service. 

(j) (k) Self-explanatory. 

Section 3: (a) Same as present. 

(b) Same as present. 

(c) 330 provides total of 7,220 officers exclusive of addi- 
tional numbers in grade. 

(d) Provides for excess if agreeable to both parties. 

(e) Self-explanatory. 

Section 4: Same as present. 

Section 5: (a) (b) Provides for the elimination of the 
officers that do not come up to standard and honorably dis- 
charges them with 2 years’ pay. 

(c) Discharges lieutenants (junior grade) who have al- 
ready been passed over. 

(d) Self-explanatory. 

(e) Class of 1931 has been partially selected. This winds 
up the old law in this grade. Some slight change will have 
to be made here if the junior selection board meets before 
this bill is considered. 

() Abolishes the waiting list for lieutenants. 

Section 6: (a) Sets number in each class to be promoted 
to lieutenant commander. 

(b) Provides for retirement. 

(c) Sets retired pay. 

(d) Self-explanatory. 

Section 7: (a) Provides for an equal chance for promo- 
tion for all officers of the classes of 1924-37, inclusive, re- 
gardless of the size of the class. 

(b) Provides for class promotion. 

(e) Provides for excess in the large classes. 

(d), (e), (f) Provides for early promotion of the classes 
of 1924, 1925, and 1926 in order to provide the proper number 
of lieutenant commanders during the transition period. It 
does not give them any additional pay, as they will receive 
lieutenant commander pay at the end of 17 years, re- 
gardless. All of section 7 will be gradually wiped out. Some 
slight change in (d) will be necessary if the junior board 
meets before this bill is considered. 

Section 8: (a) (b) Class of 1927 has 375 members, class of 
1928 has 100 members. This evens up the size of the classes 
for the benefit of the Navy and for the benefit of both classes. 

Section 9: (a) (b) (c) Brings the classes of 1922 and 1923 
up to the standard size of 200 per class. Some slight change 
will be necessary if the junior board meets before this bill 
is considered. This section is eliminated in one year. 

Section 10: (a) (b) This section breaks down the hump 
of 550 passed over lieutenants in an orderly manner. It 
might be liberalized to allow 70 per year to go up and the 
time to stay in extended to 7 years. 

Section 11: (a) (b) Standardizes the number in each class 
to be promoted to commander. 

Section 12: (a) Provides for an equal chance for promo- 
tion for all officers of the classes of 1921 to 1937, inclusive, re- 
gardless of the size of the class. 

(b) Provides for the class promotion. 

(c) Provides for excess in the large classes. This section 
will gradually be eliminated. 

Section 13: Provides for extending the length of service 
for the classes mentioned to 24 years. 

Section 14: (a) (b) (c) Provides for unscrambling the 
classes about to be promoted to commander. This will wind 
up the old law. 

Section 15: Same as section 14. 
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Section 16 and section 17: Provides for the non-Naval 
Academy lieutenant commanders. 

Section 18: Promotes the classes of 1920 and 1921 early m 
order to provide the proper number of commanders during 
transition period. It does not give them any extra money. 
This section is out after being used once. 

Section 19: (a) Provides for a standard number to be 
promoted to captain. Provides for unscrambling the classes 
going to captain. Wipes out the old law. 

Amendment: Page 24, line 3, after “in grade”, 
year.” 

(b) Provides for reducing the number of captains after 30 
years’ service in order to prevent an excessive number of 
captains. 

Section 20: (a) Provides for standard number of rear 
admirals. Provides for recognition of 5 percent of the grad- 
uates of each class. 

(b) Provides for the officers in the classes of 1904 to 1909 
during the transition period. 

(c) Provides for creating vacancies if necessary. 

Section 21: Provides for all officers getting same sea serv- 
ice in ranks of lieutenant commander and above with equal 
responsibility. Reduces the amount of shore duty performed 
in the upper ranks. 

Section 22: Establishes total number of officers allowed. 

Amendment: Page 29, line 13, delete all after “Ensigns.” 
I do not believe this part is necessary and might be confusing. 

Section 23: Self-explanatory. 

This bill may be readily adapted to the staff. 

A bill using the same basic principles could be easily drawn 
up for the United States Marine Corps. 
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Thomas Alva Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1938 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, February 11 
will be the ninety-first anniversary of the birth of America’s 
great inventor, Thomas Alva Edison, until his death a resi- 
dent of West Orange, N. J. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following speech delivered today by 
Mr. George E. Stringfellow, vice president of the Edison 
Industries, at a commemorative service in West Orange, as 
follows: 


The life story of the man whose memory we honor today is a 
story of progress. 

People used to resist progress and sometimes they even perse- 
cuted those who, ahead of their times, were most responsible for it. 

Plato and Aristotle during their times were ostracized 

Galileo, because he dared to teach that the earth revolves, was 
renounced by his church. 

A few years before the birth of Thomas Alva Edison in Ohio, a 
group of men who appealed to the city fathers for use of a school- 
house in order to plan construction of a railroad through the 
State were denied on because “Any means of conv 
that travels faster than 15 miles an hour must be an invention of 
the devil.” 

But, 8 progress is resisted less and less and the de- 
creased resistance to change is due in no small measure to the 
works of the man whose memory we honor today, Thomas Alva 
Edison. 

Although Edison received the benefit of only 3 months of school- 
ing, by the time he passed on in 1931 his work had produced so 
many basic inventions, created so many great industries and given 
so many new jobs to labor that to this day, biographers have found 
it difficult to select any one of his achievements as the greatest. 

During a span of years covering well over half his life, or, 
roughly, from the time of his invention of the incandescent lamp 
in 1879 until he answered to his reward more than half a century 
later, Thomas Alva Edison was one man who consistently made 
news. At any one time the list of such men is seldom long, and, 
as public interest is fickle, the names on the list are constantly 
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changing. But Edison not only remained one of the most interest- 
ing news personalities but also there was in his popularity a well- 
nigh unique quality, in that all classes of people found something 
in him to admire, while few were inclined to nd fault. Thus far 
he has been best known as an inventor. 

His inventions embraced the first practical incandescent lamp, 
the first commercially practical generator, and the first practical 
system of electric power transmission and distribution—a group of 
basic inventions with which he in 1882 opened the first commercial 
generating plant and thus ushered in the age of electricity. 

They included also the multiplex telegraph; the motion pictures; 
the phonograph; the alkaline storage battery; the microphone trans- 
mitter which played an important part in the development of the 
telephone and also in the art of radio broadcasting; and the Edison- 
effect lamp, which was the first thermionic tube. 

In one of his biegraphies appears the most complete list yet 
published of the patents issued to Edison. Each is described in 
only one or two lines of type. Yet merely to read this list would 
require more time than I shall consume in the delivery of my 
remarks. 

When Thomas Alva Edison passed on in 1931 it was estimated 
that the industries arising directly from his inventions represented 
an investment of more than $25,000,000,000 and were directly pro- 
viding 2,000,000 jobs—more than the total employed the same year 
by all the railroads and by the automotive and steel industries 
combined. 

Or, taking the total of 18,000,000 persons shown in the 1930 
census as being gainfully employed in all the manufacturing, me- 
chanical, transportation, and communication industries, it can be 
said that one worker in every nine owed his job directly to Thomas 
Alva Edison. 

Moreover, the industries arising from his inventions have pro- 
vided very substantial stimulation, and with it further substan- 
tial employment, to the country’s basic industries of mining and 
transportation. Coal, copper, lead, nickel, silver, zinc—all of 
these minerals found their markets increased by the age of elec- 
tricity and the motion picture, while the railroads enjoyed auto- 
matically a resulting increase in tonnage. 

Something like a third of today's silver production is consumed 
in the making of motion picture film, an industry to which 
Edison gave birth. Something like half of today’s copper con- 
sumption goes into wire, cable, and other uses in the electrical 
industry which Edison brought into being. 

In fact, so extreme was the electrical industry’s influence on the 
growth in copper consumption that the copper industry in 1911, as 
a mark of appreciation, presented its principal benefactor with 
one of the most unique gifts in the world—a cubic foot of copper 
appropriately inscribed. This gift, mounted on a pedestal, has 
re} in a place of honor in his historic library at West 

ever since. Characteristically, this grateful recipient never 
lost an opportunity to display this unusual gift. To him it was 
a symbol of the new markets for industry and the new employ- 
ment for labor which have arisen directly and indirectly from 
his works. Create a new industry and inevitably, directly or in- 
directly, you stimulate others. 

I have said that the industries arising directly from the inven- 
tions and discoveries of Thomas Alva Edison represented an in- 
vestment of more than $25,000,000,000 when he passed on in 1931. 
This is a tremendous sum even in this day and age of depreciated 
currencies and inflated prices. 

It is equal to the total assets of all life insurance companies in 
the United States and five times last year’s total income from 
manufacturing, mining, agriculture, and trade. 

But statistics will never fully measure the enrichment Thomas 
Alva Edison has brought to everyone’s life. So basic are his in- 
ventions and so interrelated are the various divisions of modern 
industry that his true influence is literally beyond calculation. 

He is not ordinarily associated with the automobile industry, yet 
the modern motorcar, in addition to its electric lamps, employs a 
generator based upon the same principles he followed in producing 
the first commercial generator. 

He is not thought of having any connection with the industries 
producing modern home improvements such as oil burners, electric 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washers, and so on, yet all of these 
industries owe their existence in their present form to the avail- 
ability of electric power. The same is true of an even longer list of 
industries producing electrical equipment for commercial use. 

Few people associate this inventive genius with all of these mod- 
ern industries, yet I submit that all of them are but contingent 
results of the electrical age and thus serve as examples of how utterly 
beyond calculation are the final results of his more basic achieve- 
ments. 

There is an interesting scrap of paper in the Edison archives. It 
is a sketch drawn by this creative mind of his first design for a 
phonograph, and on the same sheet is a memorandum addressed to 
John Kruesi, one of his staff. The memo reads, “Kruesi, make this.” 
And it is signed “Edison,” dated August 12, 1877. Kruesi made it 
and thus completed the invention of the phonograph because that 
original model worked the first time it was tried. 

Because it provided a means with which to preserve the human 
voice for posterity the phonograph was his favorite invention, like- 
wise one of his easiest. 

On the other hand, his most difficult invention was the nickel- 
iron storage battery. He devoted more than 10 years of his life, 
spent many millions of dollars, conducted 50,000 experiments, and 
built 10,000 stcrage-battery cells before he literally wrung from 
nature, as he expressed it, the secret of a good storage battery. 


In fact one of the most inspiring of his methods of work is that 
he almost never discovered anything by accident. Rather, it was 
his plan, beginning with a commercial need that he was able to 
foresee, to work systematically—often by the process of elimina- 
tion—toward discovery of a practical means to meet the need. 
He spent much less time in the realms of pure science than in 
the application of known scientific fact to useful ends. 

The electric light and the commercial generator are perfect ex- 
amples. The incandescent lamp, as its name implies, functions 
by incandescence and by the heating effect of electricity, both 
phenomena that were known long before he began his experiments. 
Likewise the generator functions by electromagnetic induction and 
that phenomenon, too, was well known. 

But no one had yet succeeded in utilizing this knowledge to 
make a lamp that had a sufficiently long life or a generator of 
sufficiently high efficiency to be commercially practical. Edison did 
both for the first time. The generator with which he equipped 
the Pearl Street power plant developed an efficiency of around 90 
percent, a level of performance that left little room for develop- 
ment in later years. 

While he produced many epoch-making inventions, I believe 
time will prove that in the organized methods by which he did 
so, he has left society something far more valuable than the 
inventions themselves. 

These methods of organized research will continue to bring forth 
new inventions in ever-increasing quantity and usefulness long 
after those originated by this great may have grown 
obsolete, 

Prior to this inventor’s time, research—whether concerned with 
the creation of a new product or the improvement of an old one— 
was not identified with industry in the intimate manner common 
today. Rather it was very largely in the hands of free-lance indi- 
vidual workers often with inadequate financial resources and 
correspondingly imperfect facilities. 

Unlike many of the inventors of tradition, Edison was able, very 
early in his career, to finance a research organization and a well- 
equipped laboratory. Thus, by directing the organized effort of 
others, he multiplied the effectiveness of his own. 

One need only compare that relatively small group of research 
workers organized by this businessman in Menlo Park 60 years ago 
with the research organizations maintained by industry today to 
realize how extensive has been the adoption of the methods he 
pioneered. 

Such research organizations represent a living force for continued 

in the arts and sciences that are serving mankind today. 
In setting such forces in motion he has made his greatest con- 
tribution to civilization. 


The Long-Looked-For Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1938 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, there is no legis- 
lation within my memory that has been more expectantly 
looked for and more dubiously received than this conferees’ 
report on the farm bill. Along with anxiety there is much 
confusion of thought. Even those who have been on the 
Agricultural Committee seem not altogether clear as to its 
provisions and their meaning. How, then, can it be ex- 
pected that an ordinary Member of the House can feel sure 
of himself in regard to this measure? I confess that I have 
been more interested in the cotton section than in any other 
portion of the bill, but I have a vital interest in all parts of it. 

We have been told repeatedly that this is more of a soil- 
conserving measure than a crop-reduction measure. Neces- 
sarily crop reduction is involved in it. I think the oppo- 
nents of the bill have scornfully made too much of its reduc- 
tion features. As I understand it, it contains the ever-nor- 
mal-granary provision and also the ever-normal storehouse 
idea with regard to cotton and other crops which are not 
edible. If so, good! I do not want us to fly in the face of 
nature by dangerously reducing our national food supply, 
even in so worthy a cause as aid to the farmers. It appears 
from the work on the cotton section that reduction has been 
so difficult and so painful that there is little likelihood of our 
having too great a reduction. Perhaps the same thing has 
been true of wheat and corn. Therefore, as I said earlier in 
the day, I propose to vote for the conference bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, for a whole generation prior to the New 
Deal the American farmer has been promised much and 
given little. I grew up on a farm in the Middle West. I 
know of the hard struggle which farmers have always‘ had 
to endure. I know of the theories for improvement ad- 
vanced by rural sociologists and those who would enhance 
the attractiveness of rural life. In my lifetime I have seen 
our great cities acting as electromagnets to draw the young 
people away from the farms into urban life and pursuits. 
I have seen the futile back to the farm movement and 
also the stay on the farm movement. But practically all 
of these efforts of idealists have come to naught. By our 
legislation even in the most prosperous days of the Republic 
we have virtually made the American farmers in some parts 
of this land equivalent to European serfs. I have no illusion 
that this measure now before us is going to change at once 
the lot of the American farmer, but I do believe it is a step 
in the right direction. A different step might be more effec- 
tive, but I prefer to take this possible step now and another 
later. 

The provision of this bill concerning crop insurance ap- 
peals to me greatly. I am a firm believer in the principle 
of insurance. It is a great social institution by which we 
may bear one another’s burdens and spread over a great 
many individuals the hazards which each individual must 
face, thereby lightening the load. As we can never hope 
to eradicate all hazards, the American farmer will still have 
to face some. During all our past he has had too many 
hazards to face. In regard to crop imsurance this is a 
beginning, although belated. 

The provision for experimentation in the development of 
new crop uses and the creating of new markets for our major 
crops is also of scientific merit. As I look over the agri- 
cultural productions of my own State, I am reminded of 
the scientific experimentation which has made its produc- 
tion possible. Many of these products have been brought 
from other lands. Alfalfa, the date palm, long-fiber cotton 
might be mentioned as importations from the Old World. 
On an experimental farm, within 3 miles of my home, there 
are 150 varieties of dates, some of them more luscious than 
any grown in Arabia. The American Egyptian cotton plant, 
grown in the Salt River Valley of Arizona, was imported 
from Egypt and developed until it surpassed the parent plant 
and is not equalled any place else on earth. Right now in 
one of the valleys of Arizona experimental production of 
safflower, a remarkable plant brought from India, is being 
carried on. 

It is in regard to the soil conservation features of this bill 
that I am most enthusiastic. I have seen in my time this 
Nation waste its valuable topsoil which is our greatest nat- 
ural resource. We have used a plow where it should never 
have been used, and we have used it in such a way that it 
never should have been used. If our civilization is to be 
preserved we must take some thought of our posterity, not 
only in our great state papers, but in our basic economy. It 
would be well if we should cease altogether to plow hillsides 
and sloping lands. We ought to restrict the cultivation of the 
soil as nearly as possible to the level lands, and along with 
this we ought to restore and conserve the soil’s fertility. 

It is said that the farmer is about to be regimented. The 
American farmer has always been a rugged individualist. 
He loves liberty, but liberty has not been an unmixed bless- 
ing to him. He has paid a price for it. To me it seems in- 
evitable that henceforth the American farmer can no more 
be permitted to do just exactly as he pleases with his own 
land than can the American city dweller be permitted to do 
just as he pleases with his own building. City dwellers have 
had to have their liberty abridged. Perhaps they have had 
their real liberty increased thereby, paradoxal as that may 
seem. I hate to see it coming, but I think the same thing is 
inevitable for the American farmer, though I would preserve 
for him all possible liberty. 

When I hear Members of the House crying out against 
regimentation, I wonder whether they mean that we are to 
refrain from any legislation concerning farmers. Do they 
want the farmers to be left absolutely alone? Do farmers 
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want to be left absolutely alone? Certainly, if the farmer 
wants crop loans and soil-conserving benefits, he must ex- 
pect the necessary regulation which must go along with such. 
It is my hope that this measure, although a bundle of com- 
promises, may escape the fate of its first New Deal predecessor 
and give the Nation the maximum agricultural benefits with 
a minimum of discomfort and pain to our farmers. 


Treasury Law Enforcement Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1938 


STATEMENT FROM THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, there has just come to my 
attention a very interesting report of the law-enforcement 
agencies of the Treasury Department. Under the direction 
of Hon. Elmer L. Irey, designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as Coordinator of Treasury Enforcement Agencies, 
the result of the activities of this important unit is most 
interesting reading. Mr. Irey and those serving under his 
direction are entitled to credit for this remarkable showing. 
I feel the public should be enlightened on this subject, and 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me I include 
the following statement based upon a report made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury: 


Law-enforcement operations of the Treasury Department during 
tne calendar year 1937 were marked by the crushing of 10 major 
narcotic rings, initial Federal efforts to control the marihuana 
traffic, a sharp reduction in bootlegging, and further improvement 
m the activity against counterfeiters, Secretary Morgenthau said 

ay. 

Those high lights in the Department's protection of the Govern- 
ment against frauds on the revenue and currency were reflected 
in a report to the Secretary by Elmer L. Irey, designated late in 
the year as Coordinator of Treasury Enforcement Agencies. 

Mr. Irey, who has been continuing in his post of Chief of the 
Intelligence Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, took over 
and has been carrying on the operation of the coordinated en- 
forcement machinery set up by Harold N. Graves, Assistant to the 
Secretary, who is now conducting an exhaustive survey of the ad- 
ministrative procedure of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Cooperating in the joint attack on criminals who attempt to 
cheat the Government are—in addition to the Intelligence Unit— 
the Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
Secret Service, the Bureau of Narcotics, the Customs Agency Sery- 
ice, and the United States Coast Guard. 


ALCOHOL TAX UNIT 


As in past years, the major activity of the group was directed 
against violators of the liquor laws who tried to evade payment of 
the internal-revenue taxes by distillation of illicit spirits. The 
Alcohol Tax Unit estimated that bootlegging had been reduced 
about 10 percent on the basis of information that the American 
public apparently was drinking no more liquor than in past years 
but a greater proportion of tax-paid intoxicants. 

Seizures of stills and mash fell off sharply in 1937 as compared 
with the previous year. Arrests likewise showed a considerable 


decline. The following table shows the comparative statistics: 

1936 1937 
Stills seized 16, 670 12, 335 
Distilled spirits seized, gallons „823 874, 918 
Mash seized, gallons 13, 564. 562 8, 880, 889 
Automobiles seized____ 4, 397 3, 624 
Et ned 8 — ew: U 489 452 
ue of property seized... 249,856 | $2, 891.389 
Persons arrested 81, 302 26, 065 


There was a noteworthy easing in the court congestion from 
liquor cases during the year. At the end of 1937 there were pending 
8,883 cases awaiting grand jury action, a decline of 1,931 since De- 
cember 31, 1936, while for trial action 8,419 cases awaited action, a 
decrease of 1,034 in the year. 

BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


The illicit drug traffic continued to be a problem of major mag- 
nitude. Commissioner H. J. Anslinger of the Bureau of Narcotics 
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d that for the calendar year 3,337 persons were arrested for 
violations of the narcotic laws, as compared with 3,402 in 1936. 
Ten large narcotic distributing rings, whose agents operated in 
many parts of the United States, were broken up during the period. 

The outstanding event of the year in the campaign against drug 
addiction was the passage of the Federal law placing the traffic in 
non-tax-paid marihuana in the same category as other non-tax-paid 
narcotics. This law went into effect October 1, 1937. Marihuana, a 
byproduct of hemp, is an insidious narcotic used chiefly in the 
form of cigarettes. Smoking of a considerable number of mari- 
huana cigarettes produces a violent stimulating effect, followed 
ordinarily by morbid depression. The traffic in recent years has 
attained an alarming scope, although most States have their own 
statutes outlawing the drug. It is believed that with the coopera- 
ion of the Bureau of Narcotics the illegal use of marihuana may 
be reduced substantially. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau showed that 20,556 ounces of 
illegal habit-forming drugs were seized during 1937, as compared 
with 15,565 ounces the year before. 

On January 1, 1938, there were pending 6,123 cases of narcotic- 
law violations, of which 1,344 were against persons registered to 
dispense drugs and 4,779 in the unregistered class. Commissioner 
Anslinger reported that 3,865 cases were disposed of during the 
first 11 months of the year, statistics being available only for that 
period. In the registered class there were 112 convictions and 13 
acquittals and in the class 2,295 convictions and 90 
acquittals, bringing total convictions to 2,407 and acquittals to 
103. The total sentences amounted to 5,022 years, 7 months, and 
28 days and the fines $200,131. 

The number of arrests reported for narcotic violations by districts 
for the full 12 months follows: 

Boston, 77; New York, 657; Philadelphia, 193; Baltimore, 101; 
Atlanta, 117; Nashville, 250; Detroit, 178; Chicago, 380; San Antonio, 
543; Kansas City, 216; Minneapolis, 57; Denver, 51; San Francisco, 
350; Seattle, 82; and Honolulu, 85. 

The principal drug of addiction through the year continued to 
be heroin, with morphine and smoking opium next in importance. 
For some months there have been indications of a scarcity of crude 
and smoking opium. Apparently there is still a substantial supply 
of heroin and aa. Average prices are slightly, and in some 
localities considerably higher. Much heroin continues to be highly 
adulterated. 

THE COAST GUARD 


Rum smuggling from the high seas, an outstanding problem in 
prohibition days, virtually has disappeared. Rear Admiral R. R. 
Waesche, commandant of the Coast Guard, reported that the last 
known instance of a smuggling vessel hovering off the American 
coasts was in March 1936. That vessel was kept under surveil- 
lance and forced to leave without disposing of any of its cargo. 
Since that time, as far as can be determined, no hovering vessels 
appeared off the coast lines. 

During the year the Coast Guard seized property valued at 
$13,557, including 11 domestic vessels valued at $7,800 and alco- 
holic beverages valued at $2,176. This compared with seizures 
valued at $282,180 the year before. Indicative of the virtual 
elimination of rum running, there were no foreign vessels cap- 
tured by the Coast Guard during the year. In 1936 three foreign 
vessels valued at $12,900 were seized. 

The Coast Guard during 1937 participated in the coordinated 
campaign against narcotics smuggling. Several thousand vessels, 
domestic and foreign, were trailed into and out of ports of the 
United States, or kept under surveillance while anchored and 
awaiting discharge of cargo to prevent prearranged delivery of 
illegally imported narcotics to small contact boats. 

Contraband seizures showed a marked decline during the year 
as compared with 1936. In connection with enforcement of mari- 
time laws relating to safety of life at sea, there was an important 
increase in the number of vessels boarded and examined as well 
as in the number reported for violation. 

THE SECRET SERVICE 


Counterfeit notes aggregating $654,787 were seized during 1937 
by the Secret Service, according to the report of Chief Frank J. 
Wilson. Agents confiscated $67,393 in counterfeit coins. During 
that period approximately 2,600 persons were arrested by agents 
of the Service for counterfeiting, forgery, and other miscellaneous 
offenses statutes enforced by the Treasury Department. 
The amount of counterfeit notes turned over to the Secret Service 
by innocent takers decreased from $736,670 in the 1936 fiscal year 
to $487,643 in 1937. Counterfeit coins received declined from 
$867,535 to $64,750. 

Of cases brought to trial approximately 2,000 resulted in con- 
victions, with 900 awaiting action of the courts. 

Outstanding in the year’s cases was the suppression in its in- 
cipiency of a conspiracy to flood the country with a most decep- 
tive counterfeit $20 Federal Reserve note printed on bleached 
genuine currency paper. Agents in Pittsburgh, Detroit, and St. 
Louis, in a series of raids in the three districts, arrested 12 prin- 
cipals of the conspiracy. Less than 100 of the spurious bills 
were placed in circulation. In one of the raids $25,000 in counter- 
feit notes were seized. 

” INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Sixty-six persons were convicted in the Federal courts in 1937 
for tax evasion and in the same period $31,555,494 in taxes and 
penalties were recommended for assessment. 
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In addition to collections of taxes, penalties, and interest, sub- 
stantial revenue accrued to the Treasury by way of fines imposed 
in criminal cases. In some jurisdictions the courts have imposed 
an additional penalty by requiring the defendants to pay the cost 
of the investigations, including the salaries and expenses of agents 
conducting these inquiries. 

Since the organization of the unit, charges of a serious nature 
inyolving employees of the Service have been investigated by special 
agents, and in all cases where the interests of the Service de- 
manded, employees have been separated promptly from their posi- 
tions. In those instances in which violations of the criminal 
statutes were indicated, prosecutions were instituted, In this con- 
nection eight persons have been indicted and five convicted during 
the past 11 months. 

BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


Law-enforcement activities of the Bureau of Customs during the 
past year were devoted chiefly to operations against the illicit 
narcotics traffic. Cooperating with the Bureau of Narcotics, a num- 
ber of highly important seizures of drugs was made. The year, 
generally speaking, was somewhat more active than 1936. 

Merchandise seizures numbered more than 7,000, an increase over 
the year before. Liquor confiscations of about 2,500 were samewhat 
less than in 1936, due to the gains in the quality and quantity of 
domestic production. Narcotic seizures amounted to about 300, a 
decided increase over the year before. 

The largest narcotic seizure was in New York on January 12, 
when the suspicious behavior of a Chinese led to the search of a 
vessel by ship officers who discovered and delivered to Treasury 
agents 597 tins of smoking opium weighing 3,781 ounces. 

However, more important in final results was a seizure on March 
6, effected after a prolonged investigation by customs agents, of 
599 tins of smoking opium weighing 3,744 ounces. Seven convic- 
tions resulted in this case. A considerable volume of heroin was 
captured by the Customs Service during the year, with the result 
of heavy penalties against the offenders. 

The influx of drugs into Pacific ports has been curtailed greatly. 
Illicit drugs are still being introduced into the port of New York 
and vicinity in considerable quantities. The increase in the 
amount of drugs seized this year is not considered significant, 
except as possibly reflecting intensified enforcement efforts. 

For the 1937 fiscal year 67.8 percent of all inmates of Federal 
penitentiaries had been committed as a result of investigations 
initiated by agencies of the Department. A summary 
showing the number of Federal prisoners committed to penitenti- 
aries during the fiscal years 1936 and 1937, with the number 
attributed to each enforcement agency of the Treasury, follows: 


3,614 | 3,698 
11, 580 | 11, 488 


Many other Federal prisoners are committed for misdemeanors, 
or, particularly in liquor cases, are turned over to the local or 
State authorities for prosecution where the seriousness of the 
offense does not warrant felony action in the United States courts, 


The Good-Neighbor Polic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1938 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, a news- 
paper dispatch yesterday announced that representatives of 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic had signed an agreement 
settling the controversies between these two nations on the 
West Indian island of Hispaniola. It will be recalled that 
the Haitian officials had alleged that their nationals in the 
Dominican Republic were the victims of a horrible massacre. 

Of course, this accord will become effective only upon the 
ratification of it by the Congresses of both countries. But 
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despite the absence of finality it is one of the most reassuring 
notes we have had in many days from the Caribbean. 

I think all America was shocked by the incident. It will 
be recalled that the President of Haiti, Stenio Vincent, had 
informed this country of the tension that had arisen and 
had requested the good offices of the United States in aiding 
a prompt and just solution, and President Roosevelt imme- 
diately accepted this request and in conjunction with Cuba 
and Mexico informed President Rafeal Trujillo of the com- 
bined offer of friendly services. After a series of events 
which included letters and telegrams between the respective 
parties the President of Haiti wrote to President Roosevelt 
explaining his sincere thanks for the promptness of our 
efforts in the interest on inter-American peace. He ex- 
plained, however, that the question of time made it necessary 
that a more rapid and practical settlement could not be 
obtained from good offices and that it was necessary that 
they use the treaty of May 3, 1923 and the convention of 
May 5, 1929, with a view to putting into execution the pro- 
cedures established by these two inter-American diplomatic 
instruments to assure in the special case the interests of the 
Republic of Haiti and the triumph of peace and justice. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I think our good-neighbor 
policy is a helpful solution to the affairs of peace in the 
Caribbean and in all Pan America. I believe that the re- 
pudiation of the dollar diplomacy in the Caribbean, the 
abrogation of the Platt amendment, the surrender of “the 
Roosevelt corollary” and the encouragement of a Pan Ameri- 
can guarantee to the Monroe Doctrine all tend to make us 
partners in the affairs of this hemisphere. We have repeatedly 
insisted both in all our conferences and especially at Monti- 
video and Buenos Aires that we hold no brief for intervention 
in the affairs of our neighbors in this hemisphere, and, as a 
matter of fact, in one of his earlier speeches the President 
himself said— 

The maintenance of constitutional governments in other nations 
is not a sacred obligation devolving upon the United States alone. 
The maintenance of law and orderly processes of government in 
this hemisphere is the concern of each individual nation within its 
own borders first of all. It is only if and when the failure of orderly 

rocesses affects the other nations of the continent that it becomes 
heir concern, and the point to stress is that in such an event it 


becomes the joint concern of a whole continent in which we are 
all neighbors. 


It is therefore apparent that the Monroe Doctrine becomes 
the great partnership of all American nations and our Presi- 
dent with his Secretary of State has sought to interpret that 
doctrine based upon arbitration of all disputes, removal of 
trade barriers, the outlawry of all wars of aggression, and the 
indisputable, emphatic principle that no state has the right 
to intervene in the internal or external affairs of another.” 
It is a partnership, not a big-brother philosophy. 

It is only necessary to read the report of the delegation of 
the United States of America to the inter-American confer- 
ence for the maintenance of peace at Buenos Aires, December 
1 to 23, 1936, to realize how we have made these words a 
reality in our utterances and our acts. In addition to that 
no greater task has ever come than in the events that led up 
to and continued through the recent Haitian-Dominican dis- 
pute. Speeches were made on this floor and charges were 
made demanding a duty in this Congress and the Secretary 
of State that would have run counter to the hopes and 
philosophies of the good-neighbor policy. 

There was much in the allegations of the alleged macabre 
murders to call up hysteria and legislative action of the 
emotional type but through it all our Government remained 
calm, determined to fulfill the principles of the good neigh- 
bor. In that I believe we have succeeded and that chapter 
will go down in the pages of history as an indication of the 
righteousness and practicality of our purposes. 

It is my sincere hope also that if the facts are true that 
the name of President Stenio Vincent will be held forth to 
the world as a beacon light of Galilean forebearance and 
temperament midst all the chaotic savagery beyond the 
strength of the average man to endure. 

If, Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, that is a true picture, 
history records few examples comparable to his magnani- 
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mous attitude and his willingness to rise above the moment 
to place himself on a plane that only the good-neighbor 
policy can hold aloft, From all that I can gather what he 
saw, the things he heard, and the horrows he suspected 
outrivaled the Black Hole of Calcutta or even the massacre 
at Drogheta where 3,000 victims of Cromwellian cruelty paid 
the price of freedom. 


Enforcement of Immigration Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 9 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


LETTERS ABOUT THE IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION SITUATION 
AND PRESENT LAX LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, recently there appeared 
in the Washington Star two very informative letters about 
the immigration legislation situation and present lax law 
enforcement. I ask unanimous consent that these two let- 
ters be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star of February 6, 1938] 
A PLEA FOR CHANGE IN IMMIGRATION LAWS 
To the EDITOR oF THE STAR: 

With reference to the splendid letter in your column on the 
24th, of J. D. Mason, calling attention to the marked brevity of 
immigration information and statistics in the annual reports of 
Secretary Perkins, in striking contrast with those of her predeces- 
sors, may I call attention to the press release of the Department of 
State on January 7, entitled “Immigration Visa Statistics,” show- 
ing that last year 53,610 immigration visas were granted to new im- 
migrants, only “31 percent” of which were members of the immedi- 
ate families of relatives who are American citizens and aliens 
lawfully resident in the United States. The other 61 percent were 
therefore new seed immigrants having no near relatives here and 
inevitably were job hunters or relief seekers. 

Existing law should be changed. Some such bill as the new 
Reynolds-Starnes bill, which would merely direct consuls not to 
issue immigration visas to aliens for permanent residence who have 
no near relatives here should be enacted. We have enough unem- 
ployed and dependents and relief seekers already here. Our first 
sympathy and consideration should be for our own 10,000,000 un- 
employed and millions on relief. Ohio is right in eliminating aliens 
from relief rolls. Each country should care for its own. Our own 
citizens, whether native- or foreign-born, should be given prefer- 
ence in employment and relief. Every other country of conse- 
quence does it. = 

The Department Labor officials are opposed to needed Reyn- 
olds-Starnes bills like S. 3202. Its officials have not only opposed 
such needed legislation but have been urging legislation that would 
break down existing inadequate immigration restrictions by au- 
thorizing the changing of temporary nonquota and nonimmigrant 
admissions of visitors, students, and the like into quota admissions 
for permanent residence, and that would even repeal existing in- 
adequate deportation statutes. I quote the exact wording of the 
objectionable Kerr-Coolidge bill (H. R. 6391) now pending: “Any 
alien hereafter convicted * * * of a crime involving moral 
turpitude!” All canons of criminal law construction warrant the 
opinion that the enactment of such wording would repeal existing 
law deporting previously convicted aliens. 

The Department of State points out in its release that “from 
October 1, 1930, to June 80, 1937, approximately one and one- 
quarter million aliens who might have been admitted * * * 
did not enter the United States to add to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed.” Certainly such administrative discretion ought to be 
“put on a more substantive basis of law.” It certainly would have 
become law long since but for the strenuous opposition of Labor 
Department officials who clearly want the law weakened, instead of 
strengthened, as shown by their opposition to meritorious bills, 
by their “staying” the deportations of perjurers, forgers, dope 
peddlers, prostitutes, and “killers” and by their support of discre- 
tionary legislation to nullify the law. 

P. H. JAMES. 


[From the Washington Star of January 24, 1938] 
SECRETARY'S REPORT ON ALIEN IMMIGRATION 
To the EDITOR oF THE STAR: 
The printed annual report of the Secretary of Labor is finally 
out for the fiscal year ending the 30th of last June and at last 
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are available the few immigration statistics, published in striking 
contrast, with the full information and far more informative im- 
migration statistics made public by all her predecessors. But it 
is apparent from the few pages on immigration in her whole report 
of only 137 pages that “231,884 aliens of all classes were admitted” 
to the United States legally last year, as compared with only 
190,899 for the previous year, or an increase of over 21 percent, 
indicating the immigration flood has started in again. 

According to her all too brief annual report, there were 29,022,710 
alien border crossings from Canada and on the Mexican border 
22,699,379; and there were only 8,829 alien lawbreakers deported, 
in contrast with 19,865 in 1933 and for years previous to 
the present Secretary’s incumbency. In other words, since Secre- 

Perkins took office we have an over 50-percent increase in 
aliens legally admitted and a decrease of over 50 percent in alien 
lawbreakers deported. 

The fact that only 50,244 of the 231,884 alien entrants last year 
are classified as “alien immigrants,” a 38-percent increase for the 
year over 1936 (every one of whom admits coming here perma- 
nently and therefore to get a job or be dependent on someone who 
has a job or relief) cannot be considered as all the “immigra- 
tion,” because of her staying deportations of illegal entrants and 
other alien lawbreakers and her allowing temporary entrants like 
visitors, students, embassy employees, et al., to change their tem- 
porary admission status in spite of their express promises and the 
express condition on which they are admitted and in flat defiance 
of the law, because she says they have adopted or had an American- 
born child or have married some American, and the like. 

An American who breaks certain laws is separated from his fam- 
ily and should be, but such an alien must not be deported, accord- 
ing to Secretary Perkins, who even releases alien perjurers, forgers, 
extortionists, thieves, embezzlers, bigamists, and the like from her 
“custody” (when the law says they must be deported, with let- 
ters addressed to Canadian immigration authorities, as a result of 
a “treaty” arrangement she negotiated, assuring the Canadian au- 
thorities the alien named will be permitted to reenter the United 
States even if he fails to get the law-required immigration visa 
from our consuls), to go to Canada and try to get an immigration 
visa to enter legally. In other words, we humanely make an ex- 
ception in favor of near relatives, which she builds up into a hard- 
ship case and law nullification. 

Recently the House Subcommittee on Appropriations secured 
from the Department of State a list of some of the aliens who had 
been so released from her custody to go to Canada to enter here 
legally, and refused visas by our consuls, only to then be admitted 
to the United States by the Secretary of Labor under discretions 
known as the seventh and ninth provisos in section 3 of the 1917 
Immigration Act. One of these aliens had even been convicted of 
manslaughter and arrested and held in custody by the Secretary 
for deportation. 

Last year 1,828 aliens were admitted nonquota as students not 
being subjected to the same inspection and examination as are 
quota immigrants. They swore and promised not to change their 
temporary admission status and to do nothing that would change 
it and not to get a job, in order to get admitted nonquota as 
students. Only 1,424 such aliens departed last year. That is char- 
actoristic. Hundreds more of students are admitted annually than 
depart. Since Mme. Frances Perkins became Secretary, several 
thousand “students” have got lost in the crowd or allowed by her 
“to remain in the United States.” 

The student device is only one of many ways by which inadmis- 
sible and other aliens inadmittable are allowed to evade the law 
and get into our country, thus increasing “ tion” illicitly, 
and in ways that do not show up in “official immigration statis- 
tics” and that result in the fictitious assertion: “The alien is van- 
ishing” and “we have no immigration now,” when last fiscal year 
nearly a quarter million aliens entered legally and doubtless as 
many illegally, judging by the hundreds apprehended entering 
surreptitiously, the many thousands of dollars’ worth of speed- 
boats, high-powered autos, and even airplanes seized annually, by 
our inadequate immigration patrols, actually smuggling aliens into 
the United States. 


J. D. Mason. 


Necessity for Humane Code of Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 9 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to an open letter published on Tuesday of this 
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week in the New York Journal and American, and in other 
newspapers, by William Randolph Hearst. In his letter Mr. 
Hearst suggests a plan to outlaw certain barbarities in war- 
fare, just as in the past the nations of the world have agreed 
not to use dumdum bullets. 

Mr. Hearst points out that if the world is to remain civi- 
lized we must devise a new and humane code of warfare. One 
of the agreements suggested would be to abolish the bombing 
of nonmilitary places and of noncombatants from the air. 
Noncombatants—men, women, and children—should be freed 
from murderous attacks of airplanes and military ordnance 
by agreement among the Nations. With that sentiment I 
thoroughly agree. 

Without further comment of my own at this time, I send to 
the desk and ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks the letter from Mr. Hearst to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


CIVILIZED NATIONS SHOULD ABOLISH BARBARITIES OF WAR, SAYS W. R. 
HEARST—ADVOCATE OF PEACE AMENDMENT URGES A WORLD CONGRESS 
TO ENFORCE HUMANE CODE 

NOVEMBER 29, 1937. 

To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK JOURNAL AND AMERICAN: 

I have personally, in signed articles, and through the newspapers 
advocated for many. years—20 at least—the proposition which Sen- 
ator Carrer is now sponsoring in namely, a referendum 
vote by the citizenship of the United States in order at any time to 
authorize any warfare in which the United States is the aggressor. 

I believe that the temper of the people is such that the amend- 
post the Constitution required for such a policy would soon be 
endo F 

I think it is important for our papers continually to present this 
proposal to the consideration of the people. 

The Hearst papers should, furthermore, embark upon a powerful 
— persistently sustained advocacy of a new and humane code of 
warfare. 

The horrors of the Chinese-Japanese conflict and of the Spanish 
civil war show that if the world is to remain civilized, a new coda 
of warfare must be devised for the protection and preservation of 
civilization. 

The ravages of the dumdum bullet and other cruel instruments 
of warfare which have been banned from use in war are as nothing 
compared with the ravages of the bomb from the air. 

Moreover, the use of the dumdum bullet was confined to 
combatants. 

The butchery of air bombardment is inflicted upon noncom- 
batants, including women and babies. 

It is a frightful indictment of our alleged civilization that 
nations should desire to practice these horrors, even though per- 
mitted to by any existing code of warfare. 

But since there are such nations—in fact, since all nations 
would probably use these frightful methods and possibly be forced 
into using them unless there are firmly established rules to pre- 
vent—the immediate necessity of fundamentally the 
method and practice of warfare is obvious. 

Laws must be made which confine hostilities to combatants and 
the horrors of bombardment to fortified military places, and which 
leave noncombatants—men, women, and children—free from the 
murderous attacks of airplanes and military ordnance. 

In order to formulate and agree upon and enforce rules of 
civilized warfare there should be a congress of nations in which 
these rules are discussed and finally voted upon and accepted as 
regulations and restrictions applying rigorously to all nations. 

A nation which declares war and prosecutes war should there- 
after conform to these rules or be treated as a criminal by the 
civilized nations of the world and, if necessary, suppressed as an 
outlaw and a bandit. 

A nation which conducts war without declaring war, no matter 
whether it proceeds under the accepted rules of civilized warfare 
or not, should be declared an outlaw and a bandit and proceeded 
against as such. 

It will probably be said by some that this is a reversal of the 
attitude of the Hearst papers with regard to the League of Nations. 

Of course, however, it is nothing of the kind. 

The Hearst newspapers have always advocated cooperation be- 
tween nations to prevent war and to limit the ra of war. 

We have always supported the Hague Tribunal, which is a 
congress of nations to impose international arbitration. 

We have always been willing and eager to see the nations of tho 
world unite in support of certain definite and prescribed peace 
policies. 

But we have been utterly unwilling to see the United States 
join a League of Nations and be a minority member of any com- 
bination of foreign nations, the majority of which could control 
the action of the United States and the policy of the United 
States—and not merely on a specific proposition, but on any 
proposition which might come before this conclave of foreign 
nations, 
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8 difference between the two systems is distinct and funda- 
mental, 

In the Hague Tribunal or any similar congress of nations the 
United States would be committed only to the specific program: 
which the congress was called upon to discuss and decide; while 
with the League of Nations the United States would be joining an 
assemblage of nations and be a minority member of the League 
and be committed in advance to any policy which might come 
before the League and be determined upon by a majority of the 

e. 

course, there must continually be cooperation between nations 
for the protection and progress of civilization; but that coopera- 
tion should be in every case for some specific purpose, which our 
people and our Government must understand and approve in 
advance. 

Under this heading comes properly a congress of nations to 
discuss, adopt, and enforce rules of civilized warfare. 

The world may not have arrived at a point where it can stop 


war. 
But it can certainly stop a return to savagery in the prosecution 


of war. 

And possibly the best way to stop war entirely is step by step 
to eliminate its most conspicuous and vicious evils. 

I would like our papers to advocate this congress of nations 
to draw up rigid rules for the prosecution of civilized warfare. 

I do not think our papers should stop with inactive advocacy 
of this proposal. They should labor in every way to cause and cre- 
ate this congress, and to secure the adoption of a civilized and 
humanitarian international code of effective law. 


Sincerely, 
S WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


President Roosevelt’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 9 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY FORMER GOV. JOHN I. COX, OF BRISTOL, TENN. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very short 
but an exceedingly beautiful address by former Gov. John I. 
Cox, of Bristol, Tenn., delivered at Bristol on the occasion 
of President Roosevelt’s birthday ball. It is a fine tribute 
to our great President and a highly proper expression as to 
.aid for infantile paralysis. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, with all my heart and 
strength of mind I welcome you to the birthday celebration of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt—a celebration that is to become the 
second greatest birthday celebration of this Christian Nation—a 
birthday which he has so generously dedicated in perpetuity— 
forever—to the new national foundation organized to raise dollars 
and dimes to fight the dread disease—infantile paralysis. 

President Roosevelt by his work for the “forgotten man,” the 
sick and the poor, the aged and infirm, love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, do unto others as you would that others do unto you, peace, 
good will toward man, overcoming bending, deforming paralysis 
while he worked on and on, ever giving hope and help to suffering 
mankind, has made himself the greatest man in near 2,000 years, 
Not great as Alexander, Caesar, or Napoleon, but great as Christ 
taught that men should be. He is building upon the foundation 
laid for this Government by our forefathers, ourimmortals. Wash- 
ington; the Father of his Country, from Valley Forge to Farewell 
Address, Jefferson: “All men are created equal.” Jackson: “The 
Union, by the eternal it must and shall be preserved.” His Fare- 
well Address—an effort to prevent secession, civil war, and save the 
Union, Lincoln: è conceived in liberty * * * under 
God a new birth of freedom * * * with malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, to bind up the wounds * * * government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” Grant at Appomat- 
tox permitting Lee to retain his sword, telling Confederate sol- 
diers to keep their horses to make a crop, Theodore Roosevelt 
compelling predatory wealth to give labor a just wage. Square 
Deal, forerunner of New Deal. Last but not least, Webster: 
“Liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” Yes; 
upon this foundation President Roosevelt is building the New Deal 
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under which he will go hand in hand with capital and labor to the 
greatest prosperity ever enjoyed by all our people. 

This human dynamo, Chairman Alex Shell, has honored me in 
addition to address of welcome with a toast to our President. 

TOAST 

With pure spring water the beverage of my life, here’s to our 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and his great American 
family, combining the good of the plebeian and the aristocrat, 
through whose veins flows the best blood of the virile peoples of all 
Europe commingled in the American crucible. 


Federal Aid for Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Roads of the House today concluded public hearings on 
H. R. 8838, a bill to amend the Federal Aid Highway Act, 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and 
for other purposes, which I introduced on January 6, in 
the first week of this session of the Congress. These hear- 
ings were begun on January 25 and occupied the mornings 
of 13 days. 

Much interesting and informative testimony has been de- 
veloped at these hearings and what I think is a very fine 
record made, one that I believe will be a valuable reference 
source for Members of Congress and others for years to come. 

On account of the widespread interest throughout the 
Nation at this time in legislation and proposed legislation 
affecting roads and highways, and the many requests for 
information regarding the present legislative situation, I 
think it will serve a useful purpose and the convenience of 
many Members of the Congress, as well as others, if there 
is placed in the Recorp in one place several documents and 
communications relating to Federal authorizations, appor- 
tionments, and appropriations for roads, with very brief 
explanations, 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


On November 30, 1937, the Vice President laid before the 
Senate and the Speaker laid before the House a special mes- 
sage from the President of the United States recommending 
certain cancelations and limitations of authorizations for 
public roads. The message, which was read in each House 
and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
of the Senate and to the Committee on Roads of the House, 
was as follows: 


To the Congress: 

By the act of June 16, 1936, the Congress authorized appropria- 
tions totaling $216,500,000 for each of the fiscal years 1938 and 
1939 for Federal-aid highways, secondary or feeder roads, elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, forest highways, roads and trails, and high- 
ways across public lands, to be administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. This act also authorized appropriations totaling 
$21,500,000 for each of the fiscal years 1938 and 1939 for roads and 
trails within national parks, for parkways, to give access to national 
parks and form connecting sections of a national parkway, and for 
Indian reservation roads, to be administered by the Department of 
the Interior. Under the first category there has been appropriated 
to date on account of the authorizations for the fiscal year 1938 a 
total of $24,500,000 and under the second category a total of 
$13,500,000, or a grand total of $38,000,000, leaving $200,000,000 
still to be appropriated for that fiscal year. To meet obligations 
under this $200,000,000 of outstanding authorizations, I propose 
to include an estimate of appropriation of approximately $100,- 
000,000 in the Budget for the fiscal year 1939, with the balance to 
be provided for 1940. This takes care of the authorizations for the 
fiscal year 1938 and leaves for consideration the authorizations of 
$238,000,000 for the fiscal year 1939. 

In view of the large amounts which have been contributed by 
the Federal Government, particularly during the past 5 years, for 
the construction of public roads, and because of the necessity for 
taking definite steps to reduce expenditures for the purpose of 
securing a balanced Budget, I recommende that the Congress adopt 
the following policies: 
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First. Provide for the cancelation of the 1939 authorizations 
prior to January 1, 1938, by which date the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is required to apportion to the various States $214,000,000 of 
such authorizations, 

Second. Limit to not more than $125,000,000 per annum all 
public-roads authorizations for the fiscal year 1940 and for each 
of the next few succeeding years. 

Since the enactment of the first Federal Aid Highway Act in 
1916, there has been appropriated for public highways, including 
allotments from emergency appropriations, more than $3,100,000,- 
000, of which amount $1,490,000,000 has been made available 
during the last 5 years. This annual average for the past 5 years 
of $298,000,000 contrasts with an annual average of less than 
$100,000,000 for the 5-year period preceding the depression. 

There is another provision of the existing law relating to public 
roads which should receive consideration in this connection. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is required to apportion to the States the 
annual amount authorized for appropriation, and to approve proj- 
ects of proposed State expenditures thereunder which shall con- 
stitute contractual obligations of the Federal Government, regard- 
less of the availability of appropriations for their payment and of 
the fiscal outlook of the Treasury. This mandatory provision 
completely ties the hands of the Executive as to the amount of 
road funds to be included in the Budget for any fiscal year. 
While I do not object to the apportionment among the States of 
such amounts as may be authorized by appropriation, I do most 
strenuously object to the mandatory incurrence of obligations by 
the Federal Government under such apportionments without re- 
gard to its ability to finance them from its revenues. I therefore 
recommend that the Congress take the necessary action 
nently to eliminate this provision of our public-roads law. 


D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue Wuire House, November 27, 1937. 
HAYDEN-CARTWRIGHT ACT OF 1936 
The act of June 16, 1936, referred to in the President’s 
message, popularly known as the Hayden-Cartwright Act of 
1936, is as follows: 


[Public, No. 686, 74th Congress] 
H. R. 11687] 


An act to amend the Federal Ald Highway Act, approved July 11. 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, and all acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
not otherwise appropriated, the following sums, to be expended 
according to the provisions of such act as amended: The sum of 
$125,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, and the sum 
of $125,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. 

(a) All sums authorized in this section and apportioned to the 
States shall be available for expenditure for 1 year after the close 
of the fiscal year for which said sums, respectively, are author- 
ized, and any sum remaining unexpended at the end of the 
period during which it is available for expenditure shall be reap- 
portioned among the States as provided in section 21 of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 212). 

(b) On or before January 1 of each year, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall apportion among the several States, as provided in 
section 21 of the Federal Highway Act of 1921, the sums author- 
ized for the fiscal year immediately following. When said appor- 
tionment has been made for any fiscal year, the State highway de- 
partments may submit projects to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
his approval. The Secretary of Agriculture shall act upon projects 
submitted to him under any such 8 mig and his approvat 
of any such project shall be dee a contractual obligation of 
the Federal Government for the payment of its proportional con- 
tribution thereto: Provided, That projects approved under any 
apportionment before the beginning of the fiscal year for which 
such apportionment has been made may be contracted for by the 
States and construction thereon may be begun, but the total re- 
imbursements to any State or Territory before the beginning of 
such fiscal year shall not exceed the total of all previous appor- 
tionments to such State or Territory. 

(c) The term “highway” as defined in the Federal Highway 
Act, approved November 9, 1921, as amended and supplemented, 
shall be deemed to include such main parkways as may be desig- 
nated by the State and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as part of the Federal-aid highway system 

(d) If within the fiscal years 1936 or 1937 the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall find with respect to any State that the procecds of 
all special taxes on motor-vehicle transportation, as referred to 
in section 12 of the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 993), are ap- 
plied to highway purposes as defined in said section and shall 
further find that after having so applied such proceeds to such 
highway purposes other than construction there will be insufficient 
balance remaining for construction with which to match all, or 
any part, of the regular Federal-aid road funds apportioned to 
such State for either or both said years, respectively, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Highway Act of 1921, as amended 
and supplemented, all, or such portion, of such apportionment as 
the State is unable to match shall be available for expenditure in 
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such State in accordance with said Federal Highway Act without 
being matched by the Sne with State funds. 

Sec, 2, For the purpose of out the provisions of section 
23 of the Federal Highway Act of 1921 there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for forest highways, roads, and trails the fol- 
lowing sums, to be available until expended in accordance with 


the provisions of said section 23: The sum of $14,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938; the sum of $14,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 3 June 30, 1939: Provided, That one - third, but 
not pen $3,000,000, of the appropriation made for any fiscal 


urposes enumerated in the first para- 
graph of clause (a) of said section 23: And provided further, That 
on or before January 1 of each year the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall apportion and prorate among the several States, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico, as provided in said section 23, the sum authorized 
for the fiscal year immediately following and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to approve projects under any such ap- 
portionment, and to incur obligations or enter into contracts 
under his apportionment and prorating of the authorization, and 
his action in so doing shall be deemed a contractual obligation 
on the part of the Federal Government for the payment of the 
cost thereof. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of the Federal Highway Act of 1921, as amended June 24, 
1930 (46 Stat. 805), there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the survey, construction, reconstruction, and maintenance of 
main roads through unappropriated or unreserved public lands, 
nontaxable Indian lands, or other Federal reservations other than 
the forest reservations, the sum of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938, and the sum of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, to remain available until expended. 

Sec. 4. For the construction, reconstruction, and improvement 
of roads and trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in the national 
parks, monuments, and other areas administered by the National 
Park Sevice, including areas authorized to be established as na- 
tional parks and monuments, and national park and monument 
approach roads authorized by the act of January 31, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1053), as amended, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, and 
the sum of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. 

Sec. 5. For the construction and maintenance of parkways, to 
give access to national parks, and national monuments, or to be- 
come connecting sections of a national parkway plan, over lands to 
which title has been transferred to the United States by the States 
or by private individuals, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, and the sum of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939: Provided, That the location of such parkways upon public 
lands, national forests, or other Federal reservations shall be de- 
termined by agreement between the department having jurisdic- 
tion over such lands and the National Park Service. 

Sec. 6. For construction and improvement of Indian reservation 
roads under the provisions of the act approved May 26, 1928 (45 
Stat. 750), there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, and the sum 
of $4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939: Provided, 
That hereafter the location, type, and design of all roads con- 
structed under the provisions of said act of May 26, 1928, shall be 
approved by the Bureau of Public Roads before any expenditures 

are made thereon, and all such construction done by contract 
shall be under the general supervision of said Bureau. 

Sec. 7. In addition to any other authorizations which have been 
made, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the several 
States to be apportioned and expended under the provisions of the 
Federal Highway Act of 1921, as amended and supplemented: The 
sum of $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938; the sum 
of $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939: Provided, 
That the sums herein authorized shall be applied to secondary or 
feeder roads, including farm-to-market roads, rural free delivery 
mail roads, and public-school bus routes. 

Sec. 8. For the elimination of hazards to life at railroad grade 
crossings, including the separation or protection of grades at cross- 
ings, the reconstruction of existing railroad grade-crossing struc- 
tures, and the relocation of highways to eliminate grade crossings, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, to be apportioned on 
or before the Ist day of January of each year preceding the fiscal 
year for which it is authorized among the several States (including 
the Territory of Hawaii and the District of Columbia) in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal Highway Act of 1921, as 
amended and supplemented, except that such apportionment shall 
be one-half on population as shown by the latest decennial census, 
one-fourth on the mileage of the Federal-aid highway system as 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, and one-fourth on the 
railroad mileage as determined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and to be expended in accordance with said Federal High- 
way Act, as amended and supplemented, except that no part of 
such funds apportioned to any State need be matched by the 
State: The sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938; the sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939: Provided, That no part of the appropriations hereafter made 
for the p of carrying out the provisions of the Federal 
Highway Act, or any acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, shall be approved for expenditure on any highway unless 
proper safety protective devices shall be installed or be in opera- 
tion at any highway and railroad grade crossing or drawbridge on 
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that portion of the highway with respect to which such expendi- 
tures are to be made and said devices shall comply with the 
safety standards determined by the United States Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads at that time as being adequate. 

Src. 9. With the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, not 
to exceed 1½ percent of the amount apportioned for any year to 
any State under sections 1, 7, and 8 of this act may be used for 
surveys, plans, engineering, and economic investigations of projects 
for future construction in such State, either on the Federal-aid 
highway system and extensions thereof or om secondary or feeder 


Sec. 10. (a) That all taxes levied by any State, Territory, or 
the District Columbia upon sales of gasoline and other motor- 
vehicle fuels may be levied, in the same manner and to the same 
extent, upon such fuels when sold by or through post exchanges, 
ship stores, ship-service stores, commissaries, filling stations, 
licensed traders, and other similar agencies, located on United 
States military or other reservations, when such fuels are not for 
the exclusive use of the United States. Such taxes, so levied, 
shall be paid to the proper taxing authorities of the State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia, within whose borders the reserva- 
tion affected may be located. 

(b) The officer in charge of such reservation shall, on or before 
the 15th day of each month, submit a written statement to 
the proper taxing authorities of the State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, within whose borders the reservation is located, show- 
ing the amount of such motor fuel not sold for the exclusive use 
of the United States during the preceding month. 

Approved, June 16, 1936. 


SECRETARY WALLACE’S LETTER 


On December 14, 1937, there was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on Roads, a letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of sug- 
gested legislation to cancel authorizations for the year 1939 
for Federal-aid highways, secondary or feeder roads, elim- 
ination of grade crossings, forest highways, roads and trails, 
and public-land highways. The letter read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., December 14, 1937. 
The Honorable The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: In his message to the Congress of November 
27, 1937, the President recommended the cancelation, prior to 
January 1, 1938, of the authorizations of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1939 for Federal-aid highways, secondary or feeder roads, 
elimination of grade crossings, forest highways, roads and trails, 
and public-land highways. 

To carry out these recommendations of the President, there is 
submitted herewith a suggested draft of legislation, which I 
Pree, Kea introduced and passed. 

y, 


H. A. WALLACE, Secretary. 
(Enclosure.) 


WALLACE’S PROPOSED BILL 


The suggested draft of legislation, which has never been 
introduced in either the Senate or the House, was as follows: 
To amend the Federal Aid Highway Act, approved July 11, 1916, 

as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That the authorizations of appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1939, contained in sections 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8 of 
the act entitled ‘An act to amend the Federal Aid Highway Act, 
ms edi July 11. 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for 

ther purposes,“ approved June 16, 1936, 49 Stat. 1519, are hereby 
— and repealed. 

This, in other words, proposed cancelation of all Federal 
authorizations for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1938, of 
funds for roads administered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, including: 


For construction of Federal-aid highways.. $125, 000, 000 
For forest highways, roads, and trausĩ ͤ — 14. 000, 000 
For roads through public lands 2, 500, 000 
For secondary or feeder roads, including farm-to- 
market roads, rural free delivery mail roads, and 
public-school bus roads 25, 000, 000 
For elimination of hazardous railroad grade crossings. 50, 000, 000 
Total 93 216, 500, 000 


SECRETARY ICKES’ LETTER 


Two days later a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 


rior Department, for the fiscal year 1939, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on Roads. 
That letter reads as follows: 
‘Tse SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 16, 1937. 

The SPEAKER, House or REPRESENTATIVES 

My Dran Mn. SPEAKER: In his message to the Congress of Novem- 
ber 27, 1937, the President recommended the cancelation, prior tq 
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January 1, 1938, of the authorizations of appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1939 for roads and trails within national parks, for parkways to 
give access to national parks and form connecting sections of a 
national parkway plan, and for Indian reservation roads. 

To carry out these recommendations of the President there is sub- 
mitted herewith a suggested draft of legislation, which I recommend 
be introduced and passed. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
(Enclosure.) 


ICKES’ PROPOSED BILL 


The suggested draft of legislation recommended by the 
Secretary of the Interior, which also has never been intro- 
duced, reads as follows: 

A bill to repeal certain authorizations of 3 contained in 


the act approved June 16, 1936, amending the Federal Aid High- 
way Act, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, ete., That the authorizations of appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1939, contained in sections 4, 5, and 6 of the act 
entitled An act to amend the Federal Aid Highway Act, approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses,” ‘approved June 16, 1936, 49 Stat. 1519, are hereby canceled 
and repealed. 

The authorizations, cancelation of which were thus recom- 
mended by Secretary Ickes, are: 

For roads and trails in the national parks and other 

areas administered by the National Park Service $7, 500, 000 
For construction and maintenance of parkways to give 

access to national parks and national monuments, or 

to become connecting sections of a national parkway 

plan, over lands to which title has been transferred to 

the United States by the States or by private indi- 


ahne Sea ae i : ——. 10, 000, 000 
For construction and improvement of Indian reservation 
4, 000, 000 


10d —ßv—r nn 
—— 21, 500. 000 


Total 
CANCELATION OF ALL 1939 FUNDS PROPOSED 

The total authorizations for roads for the fiscal year 1939 
amount to $238,000,000. 

The total amount of authorizations for 1939 which it is 
recommended be canceled by this Congress is $238,000,000. 

In addition, the President recommended that “all public- 
roads authorizations for the fiscal year 1940 and for each of 
the next few succeeding years” be arbitrarily limited to “not 
more than $125,000,0000 per annum.” 

LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 

On December 16, 1937, I wrote to President Roosevelt as 

follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. 5. C. December 16, 1937, 
President PRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: I wish to express my regret at the ap- 
parent disposition of certain newspapers to twist and distort every 
informal statement of a Member of into an “open revolt” 
against the President. A case in point is that a few days ago, in 
reply to a question asked me by a reporter in the Capitol lobby, 
I said that no meeting of the Committee on Roads had been called, 
but I did not say or intend to indicate, as big headlines announced 
the next day, that I would not call such a meeting. 

The simple facts are that on December 4, shortly after your 
message had been referred to the Roads Committee, I wrote to each 
member of the committee saying: “I should be glad to have an 
expression of opinion from you, as a member of the Roads Com- 
mittee, as to what action should be taken and what procedure 
should be followed.” 

Thirteen of the twenty members replied within the next few days 
in writing, and most of the others talked with me personally on the 
floor. Following are extracts from the letters received from com- 


mittee members: 

“No one this message more than I did. While I have 
formed no conclusion about the matter, it is simply something that 
I wish to think over and study for a long while. Of course, the 
message must be considered by the Committee on Roads, but there 
is certainly no chance to consider same at the special session of 
Congress, and I do not think the matter should be taken up until 
ster we get back in January.” 

. > . 


“r am . to Jegiatation that will render void the allocations 
heretofore authorized for Federal aid to State highways. * * 
Iam in sympathy with the President's reduction program 
I believe 2 all appropriations should be reduced and that roads 
* not to be discriminated against.” 

. . . . s * 


“I am in entire disagreement with the Executive on this propo- 
sition. * I have always believed that road building did 
more to furnish employment for labor than any other governmental 
activity for which Federal funds could be employed. To reduce our 
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present expenditures in this direction would only add to the thou- 
sands now being thrown out of employment by private industry.” 
* * * * * * * 


“I believe there are certain economies in the expenditure of 
Government funds which can be effected and should be at once. 
However, I believe Congress should continue to generously pro- 
vide funds for the Federal-aid highway program. * * * I am 
deeply interested in the development of our highway system. I 
shall cooperate with you in every way possible.” 

. 0 > s * s 

“+ + am opposed to reductions in highway appropriations, 
especially in all items where local communities have been led to 
expect improvements, according to plans of the State highway 
departments.” 

* 


. * * s 6 * 
„ [ am delighted to cooperate with you in any 
effort $ Sc 2. 
* = . s s . * 


It is my judgment any action by the Roads Committee should 
be deferred until the regular session of Congress, and I am of 
the opinion that we should then further defer action until such 
time as the President has disclosed to the Congress to what extent 
he is willing or expects to go in reducing other appropriations 
in an effort to balance the Budget. If he is really serious about 
doing the job, I am ready to go along. If we are just going to 
single out a few items, among them Federal aid to highways, and 
make an arbitrary and unreasonable reduction, then I am opposed 
Ky t . * s . * . 

“e è I realize economy in Government is necessary. But 
I had rather curtail and economize along other lines of Govern- 
ment activities than to interfere with our present highway pro- 
gram in any manner. To my way of thinking, the construction 
and maintenance and the closing of gaps in unfinished highways 
is perhaps more vital to the great American people than most 
any other function of the Government. This service will materially 
aid the people of the country more than any other I can imagine. 
I am, therefore, unalterably opposed to any curtailment, whatso- 
ever, of this program.” ` A j: 4 n 

. 0 


“Personally, I feel that nothing further should be done until 
the regular session, when the Roads Committee should take the 
matter up and discuss it thoroughly and let its attitude be known.” 

s . s * s * + 


“I would hate very much to have a meeting of the committee 
where we would be forced to vote either for or against it.” 
. * * * * * * 
“I very much hesitate to oppose the President in his attempt 
to balance the Budget, but unless very good reasons, other than 
any so far expressed by the President, are brought to my atten- 
tion I shall feel duty bound to oppose this cutting of highway 
aids at the present time. I am certain most of the States have 
already made plans for the 1938-39 season, figuring on the aids 
to continue at least during the next fiscal year. It would mate- 
rially change every State highway department’s plans. * * *” 
2 . . . * * s 
“My opinion is that this is about as outrageous a recommenda- 
tion as the President has ever made to the Congress. I am thor- 
oughly opposed to it and you may be assured of my most ener- 
getic cooperation in assisting to prevent the scuttling of the road 


pr . 5 . . $ * s . 


“+ I have been hearing from home by letters and tele- 
grams protesting the road fund being cut down as our road 
program is not complete and has resulted in giving so many 
people work. * * *” 

* » * 0 s s * 

Up to now not one member of the committee has requested a 
meeting for immediate consideration of recommendations for 
cancelation or authorizations, but a majority of members of 
both parties have expressed the opinion that nothing would be 
accomplished by a meeting at this time. Informal information 
from the Senate side has indicated the same situation. From 
individuals and groups in all parts of the country have come 
urgent requests for hearings before any action is taken. These 
requests could hardly be denied. Members of both Houses have 
been unusually busy with the farm bill and the wage-hour legis- 
lation under consideration. The House, for example, was in ses- 
sion until about 7: 30 last night. 

Under these circumstances, I have not called a meeting of the 
Roads Committee, but I have been and still am ready and willing 
to do so at any time members of the committee indicate a desire 
for a meeting. I have not believed, and do not now believe, that 
the committee would favorably report a proposal to cancel authori- 
zations for next year, and my thought has been that the anti-New 
Deal press would paint a stronger “revolt” picture out of formal 
action by the committee than of apparent or alleged inaction by 
the chairman. 

I represent, in part, one of the newest States, where road build- 
ing is still in its infancy compared with some of the older States, 
and there is throughout Oklahoma a more vital need and in- 
sistent demand for road improvements than for any other govern- 
mental activity. So naturally I do not personally favor a proposal 
to cancel all authorizations for roads for the next fiscal year, and 
to single out roads for a drastic and arbitrary reduction in several 
subsequent years, especially when no assurance has been given 


that corresponding reductions in other activities will be recom- 
mended, and when to do so would be an abrupt reversal of policies 
I have advocated since becoming a Member of Congress. 

On the whole, the records of few members, I believe, will show 
more consistent or sincere support of Presidential recommenda- 
tions and New Deal measures and policies than my own record 
in this regard, and my feeling has been and is one of sincere 
regret that I cannot support this recommendation. I have cer- 
tainly had no desire to interfere with the free and independent 
functioning of the committee of which I am chairman, or to give 
encouragement to those who seem anxious to convey an impres- 
sion of active hostility and enmity to the administration program 
and policles in general. 

While I was surprised and disappointed at this message, I assure 
you that I am willing and anxious to cooperate with you and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and with legislative leaders in the House 
and Senate, in an effort to work out our highway problems in the 
most harmonious and constructive way possible. 

Very respectfully, 
WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Roads. 


PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


President Roosevelt replied, under date of December 20, as 

follows: THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, December 20, 1937. 

My Dear Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Thank you for your letter of De- 
cember 16. I have understood fully your problems as chairman of 
the Committee on Roads, and, frankly, having served in a legisla- 
tive body myself, I appreciate the pulling and hauling when it 
comes to getting a slice of the Government’s expenditures for 
one’s own projects. 

Also, may I tell you that if we had all the money in the world 
to spend, I would gladly go ahead with road building in every 
county in the United States on an even greater scale than we are 
doing at the present time. 

But there are two factors which I know you will consider: 

1. The administration is making an honest effort to cut the 
Budget down to a figure which will closely approximate the esti- 
mated tax receipts. That means that we ought to cut off appro- 
priations which may be desirable but which are not essential. 

That brings me to the second problem, the problem of what 
Einstein would call “relativity.” Where can we cut? That is a 
matter, first, for the President to make recommendations, and, 
secondly, for the Congress to decide whether the recommendations 
for cuts should be carried out or changed by substituting different 
cuts. 

As you know, up to 1929 the average amount of Federal ald to 
road building in the United States was less than $100,000,000 a 
year and now, under authorizations and appropriations, it will run 
to between $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 a year. 

And, as you doubtless know, money spent on Federal-aid high- 
ways takes very few people directly off the relief rolls. It is true 
that many of the contractors’ regular forces are kept at work and 
some people are put to work making cement, steel binder, and 
other materials. Nevertheless, the fact remains that Federal-aid 
highways give relatively little help to the several million Ameri- 
cans who are actually in pressing need. Local farm-to-market 
roads give a far higher percentage of relief employment than the 
Federal-aid roads. 

Therefore, speaking again of “relativity”, if I have to get the 
Budget down to a certain figure, obviously I must eliminate the 
proposed expenditures which provide the least work and favor 
those expenditures which give the most work. 

The Congress has a perfect right constitutionally to exceed the 
Budget, but if the Budget is exceeded, obviously the Congress 
must accept full responsibility, and obviously the Democratic 
Members, which have such a large majority in the Congress, must 
equally accept the full responsibility. 

If the Congress decides to keep on spending between two and 
three hundred million dollars a year on Federal-aid highways the 
Congress can, in its wisdom, reduce other appropriations to make 
up the difference. 

The above facts may be unpalatable, but, as you know, they are 
perfectly true. More than 3,000 counties in the United States are 
glad to get every possible expenditure of Federal funds within 
their counties, but I know you will agree with me that if we legis- 
lated with that as the principal objective in mind there would not 
be any Democratic Party and there would not be any solvent 
Government after a few years. 

Always sincerely, 


Hon. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

With the approval of the President, I made both of our 

letters public on the day his letter to me was received. 
APPORTIONMENTS FOR 1939 

No action was taken by the Congress during the special 
session, and on December 31, 1937, Secretary Wallace appor- 
tioned the $200,000,000 authorized for 1939 for Federal aid 
for primary roads, secondary or feeder roads, and for elimi- 
nation of hazards at railroad grade crossings, less 2½ per- 
cent deducted for administrative expenses. A copy of the 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


certificate of deduction and the apportionment to the States 
and Territories follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 


CERTIFICATE OF DEDUCTION FROM AND APPORTIONMENT OF Ar RO RIA 
TIONS OF $125,000,000 FOR REGULAR FEDERAL AID, $25,000,000 FOR 
SECONDARY OR FEEDER ROADS, AND $50,000,000 FOR ELIMINATION OF 
HAZARDS AT RAILROAD GRADE CROSSINGS, AUTHORIZED FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1939 

To the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States and the State 

Highway Departments of the States: 

Pursuant to the act approved November 9, 1921, entitled “An act 
to amend the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and for other purposes”, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto, I hereby certify: 

First. That of the appropriations of $125,000,000 for regular Fed- 
eral aid, $25,000,000 for secondary or feeder roads, and $50,000,000 
for the elimination of hazards at railroad grade crossings, author- 
ized to be made for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, by sections 
1, 7, and 8, ively, of the act approved June 16, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1519), I have, in compliance with section 21 of the Federal 
Highway Act of November 9, 1921, estimated $5,000,000, being 21⁄3 
percent of such authorized appropriations, respectively, to be neces- 
sary for administering the provisions of said acts; and have de- 
ducted said sum for that purpose. 

Second, That, after making the said deduction, I have, as author- 
ized and directed by law, apportioned the remainder of said author- 
ized appropriations of $125,000,000 for regular Federal aid and 
$25,000,000 for secondary or feeder roads for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, among the several States, the Territory of Hawaii, 
and the island of Puerto Rico, and the remainder of said author- 
ized appropriation of $50,000,000 for the elimination of hazards at 
railroad grade crossings for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
among the several States, the District of Columbia, the Territory 
of Hawaii, and the island of Puerto Rico, in the manner required 
by section 21 of the Federal Highway Act of November 9, 1921, as 
amended and supplemented. 

Third. That the sums which, in accordance with the foregoing, 
I have apportioned to each State, the District of Columbia, the 
Territory of Hawaii, and the island of Puerto Rico, are as follows: 


Sums apportioned for— 


Elimination 
Secondary | of hazards 


at railroad 
grade cross- 
ings 
$2, 600, 165 $986, 449 
1, 785, 884 315, 619 
2, 132, 790 865, 366 
4, 735, 208 1, 825, 553 
2, 271, 785 632, 535 
785, 963 417, 708 
609, 375 243, 750 
1, 669, 497 692, 981 
3, 154, 850 1, 194, 288 
— 1, 538, 178 404, 755 
5, 095, 276 2, 579, 163 
8, 063, 178 1, 270, 383 
8, 200, 927 1, 362, 859 
3. 283, 179 1, 271, 424 
2, 209, 072 894, 871 
1, 791, 188 777, 845 
1, 089, 359 838, 785 
1,018, 447 506, 840 
1, 725, 964 1, 021, 971 
3, 784, 165 1, 620, 378 
3, 402, 720 1, 313, 891 
2, 106, 926 777, 444 
3, 774, 930 1, 496, 333 
2, 553, 444 267 
2, 579, 115 
1,590, 172 
609, 375 
1, 662, 041 
1, 993, 177 
6, 105, 009 
2, 919, 413 
1, 989, 847 
4, 517, 858 
2, 928, 955 
2, O48, 413 
5, 291, 737 
609, 375 
1, 671, 209 
2, 029, 328 
2, 616, 339 
7, 787, 739 
1, 410, 802 
609, 375 
2, 269, 875 
1, 956, 342 
1, 357, 927 
8, 030, 337 606, 
1, 559, 860 311, 972 


121, 875 
121,875 


121, 875, 000 | 24, 375, 000 


zs 
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Done at the city of Washington this 31st day of December 1937, 
as witness my hand and the seal of the Department of Agriculture. 
[SEAL] H. A. WALLACE, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
WALLACE’S LETTER TO GOVERNORS 


This apportionment was made in accordance with the re- 
quirement of subsection (b) of section 1 of the act of June 
16, 1936, previously referred to; but at the same time the 
apportionment for 1939 was made the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture addressed a letter to the Governor of each State request- 
ing that submission of new projects under the apportion- 
ment be withheld. The letter is quoted in the following 
press release from the Department of Agriculture: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1937. 
WALLACE APPORTIONS HIGHWAY AUTHORIZATIONS 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace today allocated to the 
States and Territories the amounts authorized to be appropriated 
for Federal-aid highways and grade-crossing eliminations for the 
fiscal year 1939. The Federal Highway Act requires that the allot- 
ments be made prior to January 1 of each year. 

In making the allotments the Secretary addressed a letter to the 
Governor of each State requesting that no projects be submitted 
for his approval under these allotments until the Congress has had 
time to consider further the request of the President that the 
authorizations for 1939 be canceled. 

Following is the full text of the letter: 

DECEMBER 31, 1937. 

My Dear Governor: In accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Highway Act, I have apportioned among the several States 
the amounts authorized to be apportioned for Federal-aid high- 
ways and grade crossings for the fiscal year 1939, and there is 
enclosed a copy of such apportionment. 

I am directed by the President, however, to invite your atten- 
tion to the recommendations regarding highway authorizations 
which he made in a special message to the Congress under date 
of November 27, 1937, in which message he recommended the can- 
celation of the 1939 authorizations. 

While no action was taken on this recommendation during the 
special session of Congress, the President desires that Congress 
be afforded, prior to the approval of any projects under the 1939 
apportionment, a further opportunity to give consideration to his 
recommendation for the cancelation of the 1939 authorizations. 
He will appreciate, therefore, your cooperation, and that of your 
State highway department, in deferring the submission of projects 
under the 1939 apportionment until this matter has received the 
further consideration of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. WALLACE, Secretary. 


THE BUDGET MESSAGE 


In the President's Budget message, presented to the Con- 
gress on January 5, is the following reference to highways: 


It is also worth while to call the attention of the Congress and 
the public to the fact a very large proportion of our total ex- 
penditures represent fixed charges which cannot be reduced by 
Executive action. These charges are obligatory on the President 
and the Treasury, and include interest on the public debt, mili- 
tary and naval pensions, contributions to retirement funds and 
to the old-age reserve account, and many grants-in-aid to States. 

Another class of expenditures, which, though subject to some 
measure of administrative control, does not afford opportunity for 
large reductions, is made up of those which carry on the normal, 
everyday operations of the Government. For example, the major 
part of the appropriations for the State Department is required to 
pay the reasonable salaries of consuls, diplomatic agents, secre- 
tarial staffs, and ministers who represent American interests in 
every part of the world. 

The third type of expenditure is represented by the major effort 
of the Government to help the economic security of large groups 
of citizens in every part of the country who, for many reasons, 
definitely require some form of Government assistance. This in- 
cludes various kinds of aid to save farms and homes from fore- 
closure, to furnish work relief for needy able-bodied unemployed, 
and to provide old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, and 
other assistance under the social-security program. Obligations 
such as these, though large in amount, can be reduced only by 
depriving a very large proportion of our population of benefits 
which modern civilization insists on. 

The final category includes items of public expenditure for 
capital improvements—such as new highways, new river and harbor 
projects, new flood control, new public buildings, new reclamation 
projects, and other new public works. All of these items can be 
contracted or expanded to conform with the contraction or expan- 
sion of Government income. 

This year I recommend that such items be curtailed. First, be- 
cause expected Government income will be less, and second, because 
it has been amply demonstrated that they do not provide as much 
work as do other methods of taking care of the unemployed. 

For example, we have appropriated as Federal aid to new perma- 
nent State highways almost $1,500,000,000 during the past 5 years; 
and an equal sum has been spent during the same period for con- 
structing, repairing, and improving roads and streets by Federal 
agencies administering unemployment relief. These vast expendi- 
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tures have put our highway systems far in advance of what would 
have been normal expansion. I do not propose eliminating Federal 
aid to highways, but I do ask that such aid be restored to approxi- 
mately the predepression figures. 

We have a great accumulation of unliquidated “matching” au- 
thorizations for aid to States running into the year 1940, but the 
States also should be encouraged to bring their highway budgets 
back to a more normal figure. Therefore I hope that the Congress 
will start at this session to cut down the actual appropriations 
used to match State funds. 


AUTHORIZATION BILLS FOR 1940-41 
On January 6, 1938, I introduced in the House the bill H. R. 
8838, and made the following statement to the House and to 
the press: 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I have just introduced a bill to 
provide for continuation of well-established Federal-aid highway 
policies through the fiscal years 1940 and 1941. The amounts and 
other definite provisions are, of course, tentative and intended 
only to form a basis for consideration by the Roads Committee, 
which will follow the usual custom and hold extended hearings. 

I am a strong advocate of economy, but believe reductions should 
be made in all agencies of the Government and not just make roads 
the goat. 

I have proposed an authorization of $125,000,000 for primary 
roads for each of the fiscal years 1940 and 1941, to continue the 
policy of Federal aid at the same rate which has been in effect for 
the past several years. This is about equal to the cost of two 
battleships. 

Similarly, $50,000,000 for each year is provided for the elimination 
of hazards at railroad grade crossings and $25,000,000 a year for 
secondary or feeder roads, including farm-to-market roads, rural free 
delivery mail roads, and public-school bus routes. 

Provision is made, tentatively, for continuation of development 
of highways, roads, and trails in forests, national parks, and park- 
ways, and Indian reservations and public lands on the same basis 
as authorized in the Hayden-Cartwright Act of 1936 for the fiscal 
years 1938 and 1939. 

Other sections substantially repeat provisions of the present law 
except that the District of Columbia is permitted to share in 
Federal aid, and the amount of forest-road funds for Alaska is 
made definite. 

Highway development still lags far behind the steadily increas- 
ing demands of traffic. The number of motor vehicles operating 
on our highways has increased from about 3,500,000 20 years ago 
to about 29,000,000 today. It is necessary that new authorizations 
be made by this Congress if an orderly program of highway de- 
velopment is to be maintained and sufficient time allowed for ade- 
quate preparation and careful planning of work. State highway 
budgets must be prepared in advance of the sessions of the State 
legislatures, and the States must have definite knowledge of Fed- 
eral-aid authorizations in order to make provision for their partic- 
ipation. 

Users of the highways pay special taxes, in proportion to their 
use of the roads, which bring more than $300,000,000 a year into 
the Federal . The Federal Government can considerably 
increase its expenditures for roads and still not draw on its gen- 
eral tax funds, as the motoring public pays the entire bill in spe- 
cial taxes. The Congress has declared that such taxes are unfair 
and unjust unless used for the improvement of roads. If road ex- 
penditures are reduced, the special taxes on roads users should 
likewise be reduced. Are we going to let the motorists down? 


The bill H. R. 8838 as introduced reads as follows: 


H. R. 8838 


A bill to amend the Federal Aid Highway Act, approved July 11. 

1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of carying out the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated the following sums, to be expended according to the 
provisions of such act as amended: The sum of $125,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and the sum of $125,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 

(a) All sums herein or hereafter authorized and apportioned 
to the States shall be available for expenditure for 1 year after 
the close of the fiscal year for which said sums, respectively, are 
authorized, and any sum remaining unexpended at the end of the 
period during which it is available for expenditure shall be re- 
apportioned among the States as provided in section 21 of the 
Federal Highway Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 212). 

(b) Beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, the 
District of Columbia shall be entitled to share in all sums herein 
or hereafter authorized and apportioned to the States, upon the 
same terms and conditions as any of the several States and the 
District of Columbia shall be included in the calculations to de- 
termine the basis of apportionment of such funds: Provided, That 
the system of roads on which Federal-aid apportionments to the 
District of Columbia shall be expended may be determined and 
agreed upon by the highway departments of the said District and 
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the Secretary of Agriculture without regard to the limitations 
in section 6 of the Federal Highway Act respecting the selection 
and designation of such system of roads; and, when the system 
first determined and agreed upon shall have been completed, addi- 
tions thereto may be made in like manner as funds become avail- 
able for the construction and maintenance of such additions. 

Src. 2. For the purpose of continuing the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1921 as amended by section 7 of the act of 
June 16, 1936, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and 
the sum of $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941; 
said sums to be expended on secondary or feeder roads, including 
farm-to-market roads, rural free delivery mail roads, and public- 
school bus routes. 


ing grad 
the relocation of highways to eliminate crossings 
sary surveys and plans therefor, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, to be apportioned on or before the ist day of Jan- 
uary of each year preceding the fiscal year for which it is author- 
ized among the several States (including the Territory of Hawail 
and the District of Columbia) in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Highway Act of 1921, as amended and supplemented, 
except that such apportionment shall be one-half on population 
as shown by the latest decennial census, one-fourth on the mileage 
of the Federal-aid highway system as determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and one-fourth on the railroad mileage as deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to be expended 
in ice with said Federal Highway Act, as amended and 
supplemented, except that no part of such funds apportioned to 
any State need be matched by the State: The sum of $50,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940; the sum of $50,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 
23 of the Federal Highway Act of 1921 there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for forest highways, roads, and trails the follow- 
ing sums, to be available until expended in accordance with the 
provisions of said section 23: The sum of $14,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940; the sum of $14,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941: Provided, That the apportionment for Alaska 
shall be $500,000 for each of the fiscal years. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 
8 of the Federal Highway Act of 1921, as amended June 24, 1930 
(46 Stat. 805), there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
survey, construction, reconstruction, and main ce of main 
roads through unappropriated or unreserved public lands, nontax- 
able Indian lands, or other Federal reservations other than the 
forest reservations, the sum of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, and the sum of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, to remain available until expended. 

Sec. 6. For the construction, reconstruction, and improvement 
of roads and trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in the national 
parks, monuments, and other areas administered by the National 
Park Service, including areas authorized to be established as 
national parks and monuments, and national park and monument 
approach roads authorized by the act of January 31, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1053), as amended, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and 
the sum of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 

Sec. 7. For the construction and maintenance of parkways, to 
give access to national parks, and national monuments, or to 
become connecting sections of a national parkway plan, over 
lands to which title has been transferred to the United States 
by the States or by private individuals, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
June 30, 1940, and the sum of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
June 30, 1941: Provided, That the location of such parkways upon 
public lands, national forests, or other Federal reservations shall 
be determined by agreement between the department having juris- 
diction over such lands and the National Park Service. 

Sec. 8. For construction and improvement of Indian reservation 
roads under the provisions of the act approved May 26, 1928 (45 
Stat. 750), there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and the sum 
of $4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 

Sec. 9. With the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, not to 
exceed 1½ percent of the amount apportioned for any year to 
any State under sections 1, 2, and 3 of this act may be used for 
surveys, plans, engineering, and economic investigations of projects 
for future construction in such State, either on the Federal-aid 
highway system and extensions thereof or on secondary or feeder 
roads. 


Sec. 10. Section 18 of the Federal Highway Act, approved Novem- 
ber 9, 1921, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 18. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe and 
promulgate all needful rules and regulations for the carrying out 
of the provisions of this act, including such recommendations to 
the Congress and the State highway departments as he may deem 
necessary for preserving and protecting the highways and insuring 
the safety of traffic thereon. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
further authorized, in cooperation with the State highway depart- 
ments, to design, approve, and adopt a uniform system of guide 
and highway safety and n signs or markers, 
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including symbols or legends for showing on maps, in a uniform 
manner, the various types of improvement of highways and their 
availability for safe travel, and to erect such signs or markers on 
the highways. It shall be unlawful for any person, company, 
organization, or association to use any highway safety and num- 
bering sign or marker so approved or adopted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the State highway departments, 
or the design thereof, for advertising purposes, or to publish any 
highway travel maps or charts on which such signs, markers, 
symbols, or legends, or the design thereof, are used, without first 
having obtained permission to so use them from the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the State highway departments, or their author- 
ized tatives. Any person found guilty of the violation of 
the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
of not to exceed $100 for each offense.” 

Sec. 11. Any sums heretofore or hereafter withheld from the 
Federal-aid road funds apportioned to any State as a penalty for 
diversion of road-user taxes under the provisions of section 12 of 
the act approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 995), shall be reappor- 
tioned in the same manner as any other unexpended balance at 
the end of the period during which it otherwise would be avail- 
able for expenditure, in accordance with the provisions of section 
21 of the act approved November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 217). 

Sec. 12. That after 2 years following the approval of this act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall not approve any project sub- 
mitted by any State under the authorizations made in sections 1, 
2, and 3 hereof, unless and until, in the interest of safety, he shall 
find with respect to such State that it has enacted and is enforc- 
ing the major requirements of what, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, constitutes an adequate uniform code for safety in 
the operation of motor vehicles, particularly with respect to the 
licensing of drivers and the operation of such vehicles. 

A similar bill, S. 3309, was introduced in the Senate on 
January 24, by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arizona, Mr. HAYDEN. 

WITNESSES AT HEARINGS 

Among the witnesses who testified at the public hearings 
which have just closed were: 

C. H. Purcell, president, American Association of State 
Highway Officials, and State highway engineer of California. 

W. C. Markham, executive secretary, American Association 
of State Highway Officials. 

Robert B. Brooks, State highway commissioner of Missouri. 

M. D. Van Wagoner, State highway commissioner of Michi- 
gan, and president-elect of the American Road Builders 
Association. 

H. F. Cabell, chairman, State Highway Commission of 
Oregon. 

F. L. Dunlap, chairman, State Highway Commission of 
North Carolina. 

Ernst Lieberman, chief engineer, Illinois Highway Com- 
mission. 

L. V. Murrow, director of highways of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

A. W. Brandt, commissioner of highways of the State of 
New York. 

Preston G. Peterson, vice chairman, Utah State Road 
Commission. 

F. E. Everett, State highway commissioner of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Hardy Allen, State engineer of Nevada. 

Fred Branckman, Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Grange. ; 

John Vesecky, of Salina, Kans., president, Farmers Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America. 

Edward A. ONeal, president, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Rowland Rogers, director, Public Affairs Forum, New York, 
N. Y. 

Raymond H. Combs, president, National Rural Letter Car- 
riers Association. 

Richard Hopkins, director, Associated General Contractors 
of America, Albany, N. Y. 

M. W. Watson, vice chairman, highway division, Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, Topeka, Kans. 

R. V. Fletcher, general counsel, Association of American 
Railroads. 

Col, Willard Chevalier, of New York, vice president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., and president, American Road 
Builders Association. 
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Gen. Robert Lee Bobbitt, chairman, State Highway Com- 
mission of Texas. 

Harold M. LaFont, of Plainview, Tex., president, County 
Judges and Commissioners Association of Texas. 

— dae Nelson, of Carthage, Tex., county judge of Panola 
ounty. 

8 — Miller, of Fort Worth, Tex., county judge of Tarrant 
ounty. 

Oscar C. Dancy, of Brownsville, Tex., county judge of 
Cameron County and former president, County Judges and 
County Commissioners Association of Texas. 

Jake J. Loy, of Sherman, Tex., county judge of Grayson 
County. 

Datus E. Prosser, general manager, Texas Good Roads 
Association. 

Hon. Tom Connally, United States Senator from Texas. 

Paul „ national legislative representative, 
American Federation of Labor. 

C. D. Johnston, director of information, Minnesota State 
Highway Department. 

ae Dewey W. Johnson, Member of Congress from Min- 
nesota. 


Hon. Henry G. Teigan, Member of Congress from Min- 
nesota 


Col. F. C. Harrington, Assistant Administrator and Chief 
Engineer, Works Progress Administration. 

Fred R. Rauch, Director Highway and Conservation Divi- 
sion, Works Progress Administration. 

Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief, Bureau of Public Roads. 

Capt. C. D. Curtiss, Chief, Division of Control, Bureau of 
Public Roads, 

F. A. Silcox, Chief, Forest Service. 

T. W. Norcross, Chief Engineer, Forest Service. 

A. E, Demaray, Associate Director, National Park Service. 
ae Morgan Pryse, director, Roads Division, Office of Indian 

airs. 

Lt. Col. Russell P. Hartle, War Plans Division, War Depart- 
ment General Staff. 

Lt. Col. Harry C. Ingles, Operations Branch, War Depart- 
ment General Staff. 

Capt. H. C. Whitehurst, director of highways, District of 
Columbia. 

Robert J. Cottrell, executive secretary, Washington, (D. C.) 
Board of Trade. 

Dr. Llewellyn Jordan, Takoma Park, Md. 

George E. Keneipp, manager, Keystone Automobile Club, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hubert Holloway, assitsant director of public relations, 
American Automobile Association, Washington, D. C. 

R. E. O’Connor, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

L. E. Boykin, Chief, Division of Laws and Contracts, Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Hon. Walter M. Pierce, Member of Congress from Oregon. 

Hon. John F. Dockweiler, Member of Congress from Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon. Paul R. Greever, Member of Congress from Wyoming. 

Hon. John R. Murdock, Member of Congress from Arizona. 

Hon. John J. Dempsey, Member of Congress from New 
Mexico. 

Hon. Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate from Alaska. 

Thomas J. Keefe, general manager, American Motorists 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

TAXES ON ROAD USERS 

Many times lately we have been reminded that one budget 
is already balanced and that is our national highway budget. 
The income of the Federal Government from excise taxes 
on gasoline, lubricating oils, automobiles, trucks, tires, tubes, 
auto parts, and accessories exceeds the amount which is 
being normally appropriated for Federal aid to highways. 
The table which follows shows the amount of such taxes 
which has been paid by the highway users as such, in addi- 
tion to all other taxes, during the last 5 years: 
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Manufacturers’ excise tares relating to motor-vehicle collections by U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, fiscal years 1933-37 


Manufacturers’ excise taxes 


Tires and | Automobiles 
Fiscal year ended June 30 Gasoline, Lubricating | inner tubes, | and motor- 
1 cent per | oils, 4 cents 2 and 4 | cycles, 3 per- 
gallon t per gallon cents per cent on 


Total tax on road users 


— —ñ— —ää —äĩ ͤ äf— —äöĩ—ͤ——' fe |e fe se 33 


23 „ 
1202, 575, 034 25, 254, 987 27, 630, 145 32, 526, m 


Estimated 

A 1 of 

uto parts x on lu- 

e ee and acces- bricating oils 
cent on | Sories, 2 per- Total not used | During year | Cumulative 

rice cent on by motor 

pı price vehicles? 
$1, 654, 040 $3, 597, 276 | $173, 967, 660 $6, 898, 993 | 8167, 008, 667 | $167, 068, 687 
5, 048, 435 6, 695, 713 208, 731, 067 10, 551,406 | 288, 179, 661 455, 248, 328 
6, 158, 070 6, 455, 856 | 266, 587, 597 11, 398, 101 255, 189, 496 710, 437, 824 
7, 000, 280 7, 110, 188 298, 741, 178 11, 406, 334 287, 334, 844 997, 772, 668 


9, 030, 873 10, 085, 780 | 353, 196, 602 13, 592,017 | 339, 604, 585 | 1, 337, 377, 253 


862, 688,597 | 127,853,901 | 142,275,187 | 196, 500, 818 


28, 891, 698 32, 944, 813 1, 391, 224, 104 53, 846, 851 |1, 337, 377, 253: |_-...-...-.-.. 


1 Tax increased to 134 cents per gallon from June 17, 1933, to Jan. 1, 1934, when it reverted to 1 cent og: gallon. 
e 


Based on estimates given on Automobile Facts and Figures, published annually by the Automob; 


WIDESPREAD INTEREST 

Perhaps never in the history of Federal road legislation 
have there been so many evidences of widespread popular 
interest or so many letters and other communications from 
citizens in all parts of the country as have poured in recently 
on members of the Roads Committee and other Members of 
the Congress. I hope the information which I have put into 
the Recorp today will serve to answer some of the many 
inquiries. 


Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1938 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I would not be honest if I 
did not say that I will cast my vote for the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, not because I agree with all of its provisions 
but in the hope it will do what its sponsors maintain it will 
do—put purchasing power in the hands of the farmers. 
There is much to say in favor of the bill, but on the other 
hand there is much more that could be said in opposition to 
many of its features. What concerns me most is the power 
that places so much control in the hands of those who will 
administer the law. It remains to be seen whether or not 
the farmers of this country have any independence. I can- 
not conceive it is good policy to tell a man what he can and 
cannot do with the land he owns, what he can cultivate, and 
what land he must conserve. 

It is true that in some of the large cities certain areas are 
restricted for business and other areas for residences; build- 
ing restrictions prevent owners from constructing certain 
kinds of homes, but in practically every instance, especially 
as it relates to the class of residences, the owners of the 
property, not the local or State government, are responsible 
for the restrictions. There is a vast difference between regu- 
lation by the owners of the property and regulation by the 
government. In this instance the claim is made that the 
regulation is compulsory, made so by an act of Congress, 
with penalties for those who do not abide by the law. 

The title of the act infers, as does the report, that in part 
it is to assist farmers to secure parity of prices and income. 
The policy of Congress, as explained in the report, is in part 
to assist in marketing farm commodities for domestic con- 
sumption and export. I have always said if Congress could 
provide for the marketing of farm commodities so that the 
producer would receive part of the spread between the price 
he now receives and the cost to the consumer the trouble of 
the farmers in this country would be at an end. Who is there 
that can say that the retail price of farm commodities is not 
a fair price, regardless of what the producer is receiving? 
Let us look at the situation today. We heard the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. NELSON] speak on the price of cattle a 
few days ago. We all recall only a year ago when cattle 
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was bringing a high price, likewise hogs; and corn and wheat 
quotations appeared to be satisfactory, because we heard 
little complaint. Every leading hotel and restaurant in 
Washington raised the price of a steak dinner at that time. 
I see no reductions in those prices since the quotations on 
cattle have declined. Has there been any reduction in the 
price of bread, in keeping with the drop in price of wheat? 
Some gentlemen say there have been reductions at home, but 
my bills show no evidence of a reduction in the cost of food 
here. 

It has been my contention that underconsumption has 
just as much to do with the low prices of farm commodities 
as overproduction. Let me cite a recent experience I had. 
During the Christmas holidays I visited a county in Florida 
that produces, I was told, over half the citrus fruit of the 
world. They have an excellent cooperative organization in 
that county. The president of the cooperative took me 
through the place. It was my first experience, and I was 
really astonished at the way they handled their citrus fruit. 
That man told me a year ago they had the largest crop in 
history and the prices were above the average; everybody 
made money. This year he said they had a short crop, but 
the purchasing power, he added, is evidently lacking, because 
with the short crop they were getting much less than they 
received a year ago. Now let us get to the price paid the 
producer and that paid by the consumer. Oranges which 
were bringing 15, 20, and 25 cents a dozen in that county 
were selling here in Washington retail for 40, 50, and 60 
cents a dozen. The finest avocado pears could be bought in 
Florida for from 3 to 5 cents. I personally saw the pears 
on sale in Washington markets a few days later for 20 and 
25 cents. The same that applies to the fruit grower applies 
to the producer of all farm commodities. Therefore, I say 
get the producer part of the spread between the farm price 
and the cost at the table and you will have solved the problem. 

I recall for 11 years, with one exception, I have voted for 
all legislation that you have advanced to benefit agriculture. 
I have done so fully realizing that if the farmer does not have 
money to buy what we in the cities produce my constituents 
will be out of employment. That is the exact situation 
today; no purchasing power on the farm; factories in the 
city either shut down or running part time. Our relief rolls 
have increased monthly, and a really serious condition exists 
in the cities, so much so that tomorrow or Friday the Presi- 
dent will send a special message to the Congress asking for 
$250,000,000 additional for the Works Progress Administra- 
tion to take care of the increased load on the W. P. A. rolls 
between now and June 30. When we passed the relief bill 
last year we all thought that, business conditions continuing 
to improve, $1,500,000,000 would be more than would be 
necessary for W. P. A. for the year, but now we find unless 
we appropriate additional money there will be at least a 20 
percent lay-off March 1, and additional men and women 
furloughed March 15, April 1, and April 15. The local com- 
munities can no longer carry the load. Some have reached 
the total of indebtedness allowed under their constitution 
and charters: We cannot let the people starve, and there- 
fore we must appropriate the money the President says will 
be necessary. 
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You tell us to pass the bill, and then the farmer will have 
money to buy that which we manufacture. I hope your 
prediction is true, because it is for that reason that I am 
supporting this measure, much as I dislike some of its 
features. 

Some of you claim the plan is voluntary, others insist it 
is compulsory. I do not like the cotton provisions. It is 
my opinion, with foreign countries which formerly bought 
our cotton raising their own cotton now, that you will 
never be able to sell the amount of cotton we did in past 
years. If that be so, year by year we will pile up a surplus, 
unless you find some new uses for cotton. You provide in 
this bill for up to $10,000,000 annually to be used for the 
establishment and operation of laboratories and other re- 
search facilities to develop new uses for farm commodities. 
That, to me, is the best part of the legislation. My only 
regret is that it is not $50,000,000 of the amount available 
rather than $10,000,000. That is something we should have 
been doing for years on a big scale. It has been too long 
delayed. I contend the Secretary of Agriculture should not 
have waited for Congress to make these provisions but should 
have been using a large part of this annual appropriation for 
this purpose. If he did not have the authority he could have 
secured it for the asking. Too much money now being ap- 
propriated for the Agriculture Department is being used to 
show farmers how to raise more and better crops. This 
policy is certainly not sound when we are passing such legis- 
lation as this providing for control of production. 

It is only proper that some should ask, in view of what I 
have had to say, how I can support this bill. My answer 
is that I am like a great many other Members of the House, 
I just do not know whether or not it is going to be beneficial. 
When I say that even the farm organizations cannot agree 
on the bill there is some excuse for one who has not special- 
ized in farm legislation. I am going to quote from some of 
the expressions that have come to me. Mr. William Hirth, 
publisher of the Missouri Farmer and head of a large farm 
organization in our State, had this to say in an article: 

Should Uncle Sam assume burdens with reference to farm 
surpluses? 

In my opinion he should not: on the contrary, if Congress 
will place farmers in position to segregate the various surpluses 
in order to protect fair home market prices, then farmers should 
willingly pay all costs connected with such segregation, and, 
furthermore, these surpluses should be solely the responsibility of 
those who produce them: if they can be sold in markets that are 
not barred by antidumping laws, well and good; if not, it should 
be the farmer’s funeral.” 


The American Farm Bureau Federation outlines its views 
as follows: 


The executive committee desires to inform you that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation gives its support to the pas- 
sage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 by the Congress, 
as reported by the conference committee. 

We recognize the earnest effort of the conference committee to 
compose the many divergent viewpoints. We anticipate that re- 
visions will be required and we doubt that funds authorized to be 
appropriated are sufficient to fuliy achieve the objectives of the 
measure. 

However, it is our belief that this bill if enacted into law will 
provide for a program that will attract the maximum voluntary 
support of farmers and embodies the necessary provisions to con- 
stitute the basis for a sound, a permanent, national program for 
agriculture and should be passed by the Congress. 


Then we have a telegram from the Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation signed by its president, R. W. Brown, urging us 
to support the conference committee but giving no details as 
to their views. 

Finally, just before the vote is cast, along comes the follow- 
ing from the National Grange: 


Space forbids any attempt to analyze in detail the provisions 
contained in the new farm bill which has just been reported from 
conference. 

We are in accord with some of the features of the bill, such as 
those relating to the establishment of regional research laboratories 
and the finding of new industrial uses for farm products. We like- 
wise favor the idea that the life of the Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration should be extended for a period of several years and that 
crop insurance under the auspices of the Federal Government 
should be tried out on a limited scale and on a voluntary basis. 

However, the major provisions of the bill call for a degree of 
governmental control and regimentation that is wholly unnecessary 
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and that is incompatible with all our best American ideals and 
traditions. 


This bill has been in conference for more than 30 days, and it 
affects the rights and liberties of both producers and consumers. 
The printed report of the conference committee has been available 
but a few hours. There certainly is no justification for attempting 
to pass this measure under gag rule. We ask that this legislation 
be stripped of its compulsory features before it is enacted. 


Mr. Speaker, I come from St. Louis, located in the center 
of the greatest agricultural district in the world. Our manu- - 
facturers and wholesale houses supply this vast territory, 
including the great Southwest. This district is our trade 
territory. Therefore, putting my personal objections to some 
provisions of the bill aside, I propose to vote for the bill 
in the hope that it will bring prosperity to the farmers, as 
its sponsors declare it will. If it does, it will mean pros- 
perity for my constituents. 


The Little Business Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRA WALTON DREW 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. IRA WALTON DREW, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, ON FEBRUARY 5, 1938 


Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address which I delivered recently over the radio: 


Little business had its day in Washington this week. And, what 
aday. Unorganized, chaotic, almost riotous, little business at this, 
its first opportunity to express itself on a national scale, went to 
bat in a big way. 

But out of the uproar and despite the divergency of opinion and 
the multitude of suggestions there came finally an outline of sorts, 
which was presented to the President. 

To me, one thing stands out in a review of this conference called 
by President Roosevelt for the purpose of giving little business an 
opportunity to present its own ideas how it can be aided. I was on 
the floor and in the conference room. There was not one single 
word of antagonism to the President. There was no word against 
his objectives. But if words could slay, the bureaucrats who are 
administering the laws, would by this time all be beheaded. 

Little business stated positively that it is in a bad way. We, who 
are in the Congress, have known this for a long time, because the 
small-business man has presented his problems to us. But because 
there was no cohesive effort, no effective program, no alert leader- 
ship, our hands were tied. 

At this conference were representatives of all types of business 
from the small village merchant to the executive of the corpora- 
tion having millions of capital. There was the large manufacturer, 
the small manufacturer, the wholesaler, the large merchant, and 
the small retailer. It was apparent that the general objectives of 
these diversified groups were the same. It was also apparent that 
their problems were different. A remedy fit for one group was 
unfit for the other. 

It was definitely shown that in the past each group had been 
fighting its own battles in its own way, without regard to the other 
fellow. At the beginning of the conference it seemed as though 
this would continue. A small group of apparently self-seeking in- 
dividuals did their best to disrupt the meeting. Their attitude 
seemed to be: “You've got yourn, we want ourn.” But they were 
squelched and a scutiny of the list of committee chairmen, who 
presented the final plan to the President shows that self-seekers, 
chiselers, violators of fair-trade ethics and opportunists were left 
out in the cold. 

It is an evidence that at the final show-down, the honest, decent 
small-business man is in the majority, as he always has been, and 
that given an opportunity to co te will finally develop a 
sensible, workable plan to bring back to prosperity the millions 
of small industries, which have aways been the backbone of the 
Nation’s business. 

I attended this conference because of numerous requests for 
information, many bitter complaints, and frequent appeals for aid 
that have come to me from members of the United Business Men's 
Association of Philadelphia. I am glad I went. 

David E. Triester, president of the United Business Men of 
Philadelphia, made definite proposals to the section on loans to 
small busine He had sound suggestions and they were well 
rece: 

He pointed out that credit was of first im ce as an aid to 
national recovery. He pointed out that provision must be made 
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for extension of credit to the manufacturer. and wholesaler, that 
smalier loans were necessary for the retailer and still smaller 
loans for the wage earner, who has steady employment and good 
standing in his community. 

Mr. Triester pointed out that the character of the prospective 
borrower today is not given the consideration that it used to 
have. Now, it is security which is almost alone considered. And 
the fact remains that even with ample security, loans are difficult 
to obtain. 

Speaking for the small business man of Philadelphia, Mr. Triester 
advocated the establishment of special credit facilities, under 
Federal supervision, by which such loans could be made. 

I heard interesting discussions on these points. It was noted 
that the great corporations, with millions of capital back of them, 
were pretty well able to take care of themselves. It was also 
noted that the smaller manufacturers with a million or more of 
capital background were fairly able to care for their interests. 

But the smaller manufacturer, employing a few men; the whole- 
saler; and the smaller retail establishments, down to the tiny cor- 
ner merchant, it was pointed out, were in desperate straits and in 
need of prompt and effective assistance. 

There are the men who are your neighbors and mine; the men 
whom we call by their first names and who likewise address us. 
Every Member of Congress knows their needs. But because of 
their lack of o tion they have been unable to present sug- 
gestions that could be molded into workable legislation. 

These small-business men from every part of the Nation—more 
than 600 were registered—are not nitwits. In the turmoil of the 
public session several of them tried to express themselves, but 
they were overwhelmed by the hotheads. In the quieter commit- 
tee meetings they expressed themselves effectively and forcefully. 
They suggested plans, some of which were perhaps fantastic, but 
many of which were sound. Could these solid men have remained 
in session for a week or 2 weeks, under effective leadership, many 
of them felt they could have reached more definite and worth- 
while suggestions, with detailed plans as to how they could be 
carried out. 

I talked with many of the delegates. At the close of the con- 
ference they almost all believed that something had been accom- 
plished; that a start had been made; that further consideration 
and conference in smaller groups would bring results. It was 
generally expressed that big business, in its efforts to protect itself, 
had failed to consider the needs of the little fellow, the man who, 
after all, is necessary if the products of the great concerns are to 
find their way to the hands of the ultimate consumer. 

I was surprised to find so many in favor of ceiling on hours and 
a floor under wages; in other words, a properly worked out wage 
and hour bill will, I believe, find support among these men. 

They are definitely mst regimentation. They want to and 
will fight for the right to continue as individualists. But they 
are willing to cooperate. They are not radical; neither are they 
conservative. They are groping more or less in the dark. But 
they have sound ideas and to one who watched them work there 
cannot fail to come the impression that when they find themselves 
they will solve their problems, 

They definitely do not like the impractical theorist. They are 
practical men and they face practical problems. They believe that 
as practical men they should not be told by boys just out of col- 
lege, nor by professors who have never left the classroom, how to 
conduct their business. 

These men, unorganized, a little selfish, if you will, have, I be- 
lieve, as a result of this conference, found new hope. Many of 
them do not like the bankers, And I heard it said that if the 
bankers would try to learn a little more about the little fellow 
and go back to old-time banking practices, things might be a little 
better, i 

These men assert they want to see our form of government 
continue. They have no patience with communism or dictatorship. 
They say they are perfectly willing to accept control laws that are 
for the benefit of all. 

The United Business Men of Philadelphia have reason to feel 
proud of their president for his conduct at this conference. He 
made constructive suggestions. He acted the part of the solid 
businessman and he ably represented the group which he has. 
sented. I heard one man say: “Philadelphia was the home of - 
dom in the formation of this Nation; perhaps it is destined to be 
the home of a plan which will lead us out of our present troubles.” 

I think this conference was worth while and that out of it 
May come much good. 


Unemployment Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1938 
Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly every Member of 


Congress is receiving letters from his constituents stating they 
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are in need of relief. Many of these people who are writing 
to their Congressmen and Senators are old, young, and 
middle aged. We know it is a fact that when men and 
women attain the age of 40 or 45, although they have all their 
faculties it is extremely difficult for them to obtain employ- 
ment. Because of this unemployment situation many young 
men and women have resorted to stealing and other forms of 
e. 

According to recent statistics there are about 11,000,000 un- 
employed people in the United States. It is my opinion, the 
Members of Congress who, because of selfish motives, refuse 
to support progressive end humanitarian legislation are re- 
sponsible for the unnecessary human suffering existing 
throughout our land. If we were to expend at least $6,500,- 
000,000 annually for a period of 10 years, undoubtedly we 
could eradicate all the slum districts in the United States; 
every person who is able to work could be given a position at 
a living wage; the aged, widows with dependent children, and 
those who are physically incapacitated could be provided 
with adequate pensions. Poverty would be terminated. The 
way to obtain the money to do the constructive work necessary 
in this country would be for the Federal Government to take 
over the Federal Reserve banks and also have Congress exer- 
cise its constitutional right to coin money and regulate its 
value. 


Child Delinquency and Books 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JACOB PANKEN, JUSTICE, DOMES- 
TIC RELATIONS COURT, CITY OF NEW YORK, ON FEBRUARY 
5, 1938 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address by Judge Jacob Panken, of New York City: 


The use of the book aids in the prevention of delinquency and 
is of great help in its cure. 

No one would claim that the book is a specific nor that it can 
be used in all instances for the prevention or cure of delinquency. 
It has its use and that is, indeed, great. 

Professor Robinson in a posthumous volume said: 

“It has been shown that a great part of the general impressions 
which remain with us through life are gained in childhood and are 
never very seriously modified.” 

It is easier to learn than it is to unlearn. Habits of thought and 
patterns of life become part of one’s self. To change them re- 
quires a transformation of the individual or a change in the con- 
ditions which were responsible for them. That is sometimes im- 
possible of achievement; it is always difficult. 

Impressions gained in childhood may not be modified completely, 
and only partially in any case. 

Environment in adult life while it may not change wholly the 
impressions of childhood minimizes them for good or evil as the 
case may be. If the child is not of low mentality or is not fee- 
ble-minded, its attitudes and conduct can be changed by environ- 
ment and the proper kind of influence. 

It is very hard to change environment. That would require in 
many cases a complete severance of the individual from the social 
group and the surroundings which created delinquent habits, or 
a change of the surroundings and a consequent change in the 
social group. Because of that the fight to prevent delinquency 
and the struggle to cure it is indeed a gigantic task. It is inter- 
woven with all our problems. In fact, it is part of the fabric 
which we call organized society. 

We generally know what is the matter with the child. We also 
know what should be done for it. Our difficulty lies in the ab- 
sence of the medicine which we prescribe or the tools requisite 
in our efforts of salvaging and rehabilitating child life. 

We return a child to the environment which was productive of 
its delinquency. We send it back to the same groups of boys and 
girls, to the same undesirable neighborhood, to the parents who are 
not infrequently the ones actually responsible for the antisocial 
conduct of their child or children. We know that such action will 
not cure. In some instances, we know that the return of the child 
to his old surroundings may accentuate its delinquencies and like 
a disease spread among other children. 
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In a great many cases the child should be lifted out of the 
sphere in which it has lived and transferred into a new world, 
but that new world, which would in most instances cure, is some- 
thing which is not at our command. 

Children are very often delinquent because of a lack of respect 
for parents and also because of rejection by parents. In either 
case the children suffer from a sense of insecurity. Yet, when 
these children become delinquent and appear in court, we return 
them to the homes which were responsible for their misbehavior. 

Parents expect their children to respect them, when they them- 
selves are lacking in self-respect. It is too much to ask of a 
child to respect a father who beats its mother or to respect a 
mother who throws dishes at the father or to respect either of 
their parents who become beastly drunk. Children from homes 
of that type become delinquent. We know that their delinquency 
was the result of improper parental guidance. Yet, we very often 
return them to the very sources that caused their downfall. 

Something better to replace the vicious environmental influence 
is necessary. Children are naturally gregarious and because of 
that, they love to gang up. The draw of the gang must be 
replaced. 

I have in mind one case, before me only recently, where a boy 
had stolen his father’s gun while the father was in the hospital. 
The possession of that gun attracted a group of boys to the 
youngster and in a very short while they ganged up and per- 
petrated five highway hold-ups. These boys were victims of their 
environment. Gregariousness led them into the gang. The pos- 
session of the gun and the desire for pleasure that candy and 
moving pictures give turned them into hold-up youngsters. 

In opposition to ganging up, new interests must be found for 
these children. We must realize that what we call delinquent is 
in fact, in the first instance, not more than neglect—my neglect, 
your neglect, the neglect of society. 

Play, athletics, club life, fine associations—all are splendid as 
an antidote to bad environmental influence. 

I have used the book in the treatment of delinquency and 
also, I hope, in the prevention of it. Whether the child is de- 
linquent or neglected, the approach to either must be alike. It 
must be with sympathy and understanding. 

The neglected child of yesterday is the delinquent of today; 
the adult criminal of tomorrow is the delinquent child of today. 
Every time a boy goes wrong a good man dies; every time a bad 
boy is reclaimed, a good man is born. 

It is important to give a child a taste of life and a contact 
with people different from those that caused its fall. My first 
thought with regard to the book in therapeutics was to afford me 
the opportunity of contact between myself and the children who 
come into court. That theory has been completely vindicated. 
The book linked me to the children and linked the children to 
me. It afforded me an opportunity to find out whether the use 
of the book is worthwhile; whether it is bringing desirable results. 

The contact between a child and a judge or any other person 
for whom the child may have regard is tremendously important 
to the child because of the association with that person. In the 
majority of cases, the desire for identification by the child with a 
person for whom it has regard or whom it, in a measure, worships, 
stimulates a desire to be like that person or at least to conduct 
itself in a way which will be acceptable. 

Most of our children read. What do they read—pulp magazines, 
detective stories. Their little heads are filled with blood and 
thunder episodes. These are as harmful as the moving picture 
displaying the gangster, the G-man. It is that type of reading, 
unguided and unguarded that our children indulge in. 

Carefully selected reading helps the child to develop proper 
social attitudes as it also helps in the development of its mind. 
Carefully supervised reading for children will stimulate bright 
thinking and the desire for right living. An identification by the 
child with a patriot like Abraham Lincoln, with a great soul like 
Helen Keller, with a great inventor like Thomas A. Edison, and 
with an adventurous spirit like Daniel Boone, instead of identify- 
ing itself with a Capone, may be the saving of that child. 

The mayor of the city of New York, Mr, LaGuardia, appointed 
a committee to canvass the field of books and select a list for 
the use of the judges of the children’s court. The list which has 
been selected and is included in the book called An Invitation to 
Read, is valuable both insofar as delinquent children are con- 
cerned and for children generally. Fathers and mothers whose 
children are normal or whose children may be problems or who 
may even be delinquent will find in that list books that might 
be used with profit by their children. 

I can say with assurance that the use of the book in the cure 
of delinquency has proved itself. 

I had a boy before me who was remanded to an institution. 
He did not do well there. He ran away. I suggested to this boy 
to read a book named “Judith’s Candlesticks.” After he had 
read the book he wrote me in part, as follows: 

“Dear Juden PANKEN: It seems that the Weil family, a good 
Jewish family, has a daughter Judith. One evening, the father 
and mother go to a party leaving Judith alone with her cousin. 
Being unable to sleep she gets out of bed, goes downstairs to 
find three men robbing the house. Of course she does not realize 
this. She engages one of the crooks in conversation and tells 
a tale about the candlesticks. The story so impresses one of 
them that a few days later he sends them back and promises to 
be good,” 


Then the boy, in a postscript, says: “I'm turning over a new 
leaf and being good. Please write to me sometimes and I will 
answer.” 

In my letter answering the boy, I said, in part: “When you 
grow a little older, you ought to read a story written by Victor 
Hugo in which a pair of candlesticks play a very important role. 
The book is called Les Miserables. I am very glad that you are 
turning over a new leaf. It should not be hard for you to be 
good. You will grow up to be a very fine man. 

“Now coming back to your review of Judith’s Candlesticks. As 
you can see from the story and particularly its end, when one is 
kind and understanding to even a person who starts out to be a 
robber, that kindness will help to turn the bad man from misdeeds 
and so the ground is paved for good deeds, rather than evil ones.” 

There are hundreds of letters and reviews of books sent to me by 
children. The review is an excuse to write me. That is not im- 
portant. The importance lies in the fact that the children read, 
and they read the better things. They read that which will be 
helpful to them when they are on their own. 

It is impossible to read even a fraction of 1 percent of the let- 
ters which are received from children. Here’s what one little girl 
of about 15 says: 

“My whole family sends love, as I am closing now,” and then in 
another place says: “I am well and truly hope you are the same.” 

Then I have a letter from a girl who has been in rather serious 
difficulties. She says: 

“I read Helen Keller and was thrilled because I enjoyed it, and 
I did not feel that it was a task assigned.” 

And in another place this little girl says: Please don't think of 
me as a bad girl,” and then ends up by saying, “I hope my letter 
does not bore you or waste your time.” 

Here is a girl who has now identified herself with both the 
judge, which is not so important, and also with that fine American 
woman, Helen Keller. 

I spoke about Mayor LaGuardia’s committee's list of books. It 
fails to include all that is worthwhile for children. That could 
not be helped. 

One thought that I want to underscore is this, that the child is 
not to be fitted to any book. The effort should always be made 
to fit the book to the child. If that is done, the child will be 
interested; it will learn, and it will profit. 

Some day we will be able to have psychologist-librarians at- 
tached to the courts and also in the libraries so that when a 
child comes in and asks for a book either in court or in a public 
gag Saat psychologist-librarian will suggest the right kind 
of a book. 

Let me read to you a short note from Miss Frances Eaton 
Preston, the librarian at the Boys’ Club on Tenth Street. She 
writes me under recent date: 

“My DEAR JUDGE PANKEN: Your list of books which appeared in 
the Tribune a few days ago interested me very much because we 
have been carefully building up our library little by little.” 

Then she says: 

“I have found that our worst problem boys calm down and 
seem to throw off that calloused bravado and keen indifferent 
air for a time when I let them browse through the books.” 

Then in another place, she says: 

“The library has become more popular each year and today is 
probably the only place in the building where the boys flock in- 
cessantly from other departments.” 

There is, in connection with the use of the book, humorous 
situations which arise. Not so long ago I had a boy read “Silas 
Marner” and asked him to send me a review of it which he did 
and here it is, in part: 


“In Raveloe some years ago there lived a queer old weaver, 
With all his might from dawn till night he worked like a beaver. 
His neighbors were afraid of him, and far away they stayed from 


him; 
All ailments they laid to him, from boils to chills and fever. 


“The weaver's past had once been cast in scenes remotely laid. 
When still quite young he’d lived among some others of his trade. 
Engrossed by his religious life, his good friend, and his promised 


wife, 
Existence then was free from strife and Silas undismayed. 


But when his pal fell for his gal, young Marner’s life was blighted. 
A case was framed, and Si was blamed, and then for theft in- 


dicted. 

So Si made up his mind to scram, abandon God and friend and 
femme, 

And, taking it upon the lam, he left that place benighted. 


“The final scene shows all serene, a wedding neat and snappy. 

Our Eppie now the nuptial vow has taken; all is happy. 

But does that mean that Si will know once more the sadness, 
grief, and woe 

Of being all alone? Oh, no! They're going to live with pappy.” 


He didn't write that review. I sent for him. He fessed up. I 
told him that I didn’t like the idea of his trying to put one over 
on me. He said he didn’t intend to do that at all; every fellow 
has a right to have a soft spot. When I asked him what he meant 
by a soft spot, he said, “If candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States can have ghost writers, why can’t I?” 
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The mayor’s committee has attempted, I hope, and I think suc- 
cessfully, to avoid possible harm that might come as a result of 
the unguided use of the book in the treatment and prevention a 
delinquency. They have selected a list of books on the basis of 
the mental rather than the chronological age. The librarian ought 
to consider the social background, the environment, and the state 
cf mind of the child, from the psychologic angle before suggesting 
the book to be read. 


court representatives, will. canvass the field of books and ‘select 
lists to fit the children according to their needs. 

A fine beginning has been made. The effort has received the 
commendation from many corners. 

Concluding, fathers and mothers can use the book to great 
advantage both in developing social-mindedness in their children 
and in preventing antisocial conduct, 


War Preparations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 9 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PEOPLE'S LOBBY BULLETIN FOR 
FEBRUARY 1938 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recor some extracts 
from the People’s Lobby Bulletin for February 1938 on the 
subject of preparation for war. 

There being no objection, the extracts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


COLLECTIVE SENSE ESSENTIAL TO Srecuriry—Way War 


COLLECTIVE 
Was KILLED 


Great Britain's interests in China, as well as those of our own 
investors, and of German investors are imperiled. 
Great Britain’s imperialism is seriously threatened and she 
needs the money, moral, and military might of the two other 
great alleged democracies, France and the United States, to save 
an 8 founded on war and conquest. She would also use 
Russia as long as she could, and then, if past r Teeter sow Postulates 
future, try to use France and the United States against the only 
great Socialist state, which is conducting an invaluable experiment. 


BRITAIN’S EXTERNAL PROBLEMS 


Great Britain has a twofold external problem—to contest with 
Germany and her satellites the control of Europe, and the Medi- 
terranean, and to contest with Japan for the immediate future, 
the control of Asia. Ultimately and a ge a ter ia that 
control will probably have to be contested wi 

Britain’s lightening of her depression is A pore measure due 
to her rearmament program. She does not Popon to. have that 
cost permanently a charge upon the more or United Kingdom. 
America’s wealth, however maldistributed, has been observed, 
honored, and coveted by the democratic as well as the Fascist 
powers of the world. 

Nearly every Britisher is willing to let bygones between Britain 
and America be bygones, if we will provide a future for Britain. 

Our entire armament program is directed to saving Britain’s 
and our imperialism, and not America from attack. 

BLIVEN EXPOSES NAVAL PLAN 

Bruce Bliven, one of the keenest though kindly of critics, in 
an article in the New Republic January 26, Memorandum on Na- 
tional Policy, analyzes closely the present development of our naval 
policy and proves his assertion: 

“If we really wanted to protect our shores, and no else, 
we should do many things we are not now doing, and we should 
omit some things in which we are now engaged. 

“Our Navy parallels that of Great Britain with almost comical 
exactness, 

“She is a world-wide empire, whose fleet is intended for world- 
wide operations, and so is ours. 

“We do not make our great cities any safer from attack by 
building a huge fleet and then se it halfway around the 
world, as Secretary Hull apparently wants to do in the interest 
of law and order and the maintenance of treaty obligations. 

“If the assurances of the proponents of collective security are 
to be taken at face value, they do not suggest that the United 
States ought to go to war in support of that principle.” 
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BRITISH BRAG AMERICA IS IN BAG 

The Progressive, with which is combined La Follette’s Magazine 
in the January 29 issue, quotes a recent article in G. K.’s Weekly 
founded by the late Gilbert K. Chesterton, and asserts: 

“Getting the United States lined up to fight for British interests 
in — Orient y the most immediate practical question in English 

G. E. 8 Weekly states: 

“The French, though they have similar interests in the Far East, 
are not to be relied upon. The hopes we had of Russian interfer- 
ence have failed. There remains the United States. 

“It is commonly said up and down Europe that we can make the 
United States do what we like. 

“We got the United States be the Great War on our side, and, 
what was more 


gious. 

“Can we rope them in to fight or threaten the Japanese? It is a 
question of most poignant interest and it is a question that will 
be answered in a comparatively short time in one way or another. 

“The advantages we have in working American opinion and policy 
are very great, and they have been used in the past with so much 
success that those who think we shall win the trick have much to 
say for themselves. 

“We are the only people of the Old World who still use the same 
printed word and largely the same spoken word as the Americans. 

“American opinion is inflammable, and just as we got up the cry 
‘to hell with the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs,’ so we might get 
up a slogan for the Pacific. 

“We are about halfway to our goal. Shall we be able to reach it? 
As things now stand, our chances are—to put it in American—about 
50-50.” 

LABOR WARNS ON WAR 

Labor, owned by 15 recognized standard railroad labor or- 
ganizations, and their official Washington weekly newspaper, has its 
lead editorial for January 25 “America Is Drifting Toward War,” 
with subtitle “If the Catastrophe Is To Be Avoided, the People Must 
Act ‘Before the Drums Begin to Roll.’” It says: a 

“This is not a question of liking or disliking China or Japan. 
It’s a question of safeguarding the peace of our country and the 
lives of our boys and possibly our girls. 

“Labor thinks it knows how the American People stand on 
this issue. Submitted to a popular referendum, the 
that we go into the Sino-Japanese conflict would be defeated by a 
much greater majority than Mr. Roosevelt was given in the last 
Presidential campaign. 

“But those who are urging war have no thought of consulting 
the people. They are working on the ‘higher-ups. 

“Therefore, it is important that the people make their wishes 
known to their representatives in Washington. If you wait until 
the drums begin to roll it will be too late. Write your Senators 
and Congressmen now.” 


WAR REFERENDUM DEFEATED 


Hon. HERBERT S. Bicetow, now Congressman from Ohio, whose 
patriotic opposition to America’s participation in the World War 
nearly cost him his life, in a recent radio speech explained the 
defeat of the Ludlow war-referendum bill: 

“On the war-referendum issue, 75 percent of the Republicans: 
were for it and only 37 percent of the Democrats. Democrats, if 
left to themselves, would have been for the Ludlow amendment 
stronger than the Republicans. That shows what the patronage 
machine can do when it bears down on Congress. I think the 
White House had better do some bearing down on the subject of 
unemployment.” 

PRESIDENT DEMANDS LARGER OFFENSIVE FORCE 

The President, in his Chicago speech about quarantining ag- 
gressor nations, clearly directed his remarks against nations whose 
territorial and commercial ambitions collide with the achieved 
imperialism of Great Britain, France, the United States, and Russia, 
and the commercial aims of the first three. 

The President's armament message is jingoism unrefined. 

Chairman Vrvson, of the House Naval Affairs Committee, at once 
introduced a bill to carry out the President’s message and hearings 
are under way. 

ECC 2 aircraft carriers, 8 cruis- 
ers, 25 destroyers, 9 gabirarines 44006 DESAI piensa a bebanaring 
tenders, 4 large seaplane tenders, 7 small seaplane tenders, and 3 
repair ships. 

The New York Times London dispatch immediately following the 
President’s message reported such rejoicing in the “Mother of Im- 

” as was shown when, in 1917, a panic-stricken Congress 
voted to have America enter the World War. It said: 

“It was almost as if Britain had won a war victory. For Britain 
calmly assumes that every new American battleship, every cruiser, 
destroyer, and airplane helps to safeguard the security not only of 
the United States but of Britain and of all peacefully inclined 
nations.” 

CHURCHES OPPOSE PRESIDENT 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, on 
the day of the President's saber-rattling speech, described further 
naval and military expenditures: 
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“As unwarranted by any evidence thus far presented, and calcu- 
lated in the present world situation to stimulate the spirit of fear 
and unrest which is the parent of war.” 

Great Britain has put on a skillful campaign of propaganda to 
conscript America in the defense of British conquests 

H. G. Wells, in Liberty, organ of the fire-eating reactionist Ber- 
nard MacFadden, deplores the widespread impression that Britain 
is doing any propaganda here, but concludes: 

“A hostile power preparing for a conflict with England solo or 
America solo could not cultivate a crippling breach of their natu- 
ral alliance more efficiently than this probably quite spontaneous 
misinterpretation of the British drift,” 

At — no one can misinterpret the drift of the term “natural 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, veteran advocate of the right to vote 
and to peace, warned at the Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War in January that the great “have” nations could not retain 
their loot—if peace is to be maintained. 

ALTERNATIVE TO ARMAMENTS 

Congressman GERALD J. Borzau, of Wisconsin, has a bill pend- 
ing (H. R. 1488) “To establish the Department of National De- 
fense, to limit the activities of the national-defense establishments 
to defense purposes only, to make such establishments instruments 
of national peace, and for other purposes.” 

For 3 successive years this vital measure has been strangled, 
and in January this year was referred to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

This bill coordinates existing competitive “defense” agencies in 
the Department of National Defense, headed by a Secretary of 
National Defense and with three assistant secretaries, one for the 
land, one for the naval, and one for the air forces. 

It asserts the policy of the Nation to be: 

“To maintain a defense policy designed to defend the boundaries 
of the Nation against invasion and to eliminate from the defense 
establishments all such agencies and activities as are designed 
and primarily useful only for aggressive or foreign war.” 

The Vinson bill authorizes the President to construct additional 
battleships, cruisers, etc, 

The Boileau bill prescribes action to compel the Government’s 
armament program to conform to its pretended purpose—protec- 
tion of America and Americans, 

The hamstringing of the Boileau bill shows the hypocrisy of the 
administration’s armament program. 

We urge our readers to write or wire, and to ask their friends 
to write or wire, both their United States Senators and Congress- 
man GERALD J. Borteav endorsing the Boileau bill. It is a practical 
alternative to the administration’s plan to create an aggressive 
agency for marauding, saving an empire upon which the sun 
never sets, and protecting investments of Americans abroad, upon 
some of which the sun is always shining 

Jim Marshall, trained observer of Collier's in the Far East, writes 
in the February 5 issue: 

“If there is one impossible war on earth, it is between America 
and Japan.” 

Of the anti-Communist pact between Japan, Germany, and 
Italy, he says: 

“The anti-Communist agreement is a ‘poverty pact’ between 
three almost bankrupt nations, though the bankruptcy is well 
concealed, whose interests clash all over the world.” 

They are a menace to each other, not to the United States. 

Under present plans naval expenditures will be about $600,000,- 
000 more in 1939 than in 1933, and with little, if any, more protec- 
tion to Americans, 

Our national debt will have increased about 20 times as much 
in this period. 

Sterilizing the gold braid on a lot of naval officials will go far to 
fostering defense and international cooperation instead of Anglo- 
Saxon imperialism. 

WILL WAR CURE WAR? 

John T. Flynn concludes his article Other People’s Money in 
the New Republic for January 5: 

“Now, I want to make a few more statements. I know in ad- 
vance that no one will believe them. I know that some of my 
liberal friends will say this is a blow struck in support of the 
economic royalists. And most others will think it is fantastic. 
Nevertheless the statements are absolutely true and in good time 
will become quite obvious. 

“Statement No, 1: The President is preparing to lead the coun- 
try into a vast program of armament as a means of spending 
money to avert another depression—houses for the dogs of war 
rather than the mutts of peace. 

“Statement No. 2: He is preparing deliberately to sell to this 
country a war scare as a prelude to the armament program 

“Statement No. 3: He is attempting to shift the psychological 
reactions of the Nation to the patriotic motif in order to distract 
attention from the disintegrating domestic situation. 

“Satement No. 4: One reason for this is to build up the atti- 
tude embodied in the slogan ‘Stand by the President’—a trap into 
which the inept Mr. Landon leaps head first. 

“This is to be the President's chief resistance to the clamor for 
investigations of his regime which will presently become insistent. 

“While he does this, then, let every ican put his mind in 
cold storage, button up his lips, and commit the fate of this 
great peaceful Nation to the judgment and plans of one man, 
Mr. Landon may believe that, but I do not.” 
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The Development of Religious Liberty; Its 
Significance in American History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


ARTICLE BY HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN LIBERTY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
article, written by me, which appeared in the current issue 
of Liberty, a magazine of religious freedom: 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY—ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


(By Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Member of Congress from 
West Virginia) 


We often fail to cherish the possessions we have until the loss of 
some of them brings to us the sudden realization of their true 
value. We have come to take for granted the liberties we possess 
today at little or no cost to ourselves. Seldom do we to think 
what it means to be able to speak our minds freely and without 
fear of punishment by sovereign authority. As we go our several 
ways to worship God according to the dictates of our own con- 
science, the peaceful atmosphere that permeates our religious ac- 
tivities is too often dismissed with a casual thought. 


FREEDOM COMES SLOWLY 


Religious freedom, as we know it today, is one of the most recent 
developments in modern civilization. It is the result of centuries 
of struggle. Little does the sunshine, pouring forth light and 
beauty and contentment on a glorious Sabbath morning, betray the 
persecutions, the conflicts, and the bloodshed of earlier days, when 
religious freedom was unknown and religious tolerance was 
scarcely as an ideal. 

The inevitable separation of the church and the state was fore- 
seen by Dante, the great visionary of the Dark Ages, long before 
the national state was established as the sovereign institution in 
human society. He perceived in dim outlines the momentous 
function such a separation was to serve in historical progress, and 
he saw the latent power which lay in the numerous temporal gov- 
ernmental tions of that day. He felt it was necessary to 
reconcile the two general types of institutions which he foresaw 
would compete for the control of man’s behavior. It is not that 
one shall engulf the other, he said, but both the church and the 
state shall in the course of events be assigned their proper places 
in the order of things. 

Justifying the independent existence of these two guardians of 
man’s fate, Dante said in his famous work De Monarchia 

“Man may be considered with regard to either of his “essential 
parts, body or soul. If considered in regard to the body alone, he 
is perishable; if. in regard to the soul alone, he is imperishable. 
* + » And inasmuch as every man is ordained for a certain 
ultimate end, it follows that there exists for man a twofold end. 

+ has One end is for that in him which is perishable, the other 
a that which is imperishable. * * * Wherefore a twofold 
directive agent was necessary to man, in accordance with the two- 
fold end; The Supreme Pontiff to lead the human race to life 
eternal by means of revelation, and the emperor to guide it to 
temporal felicity by means of philosophic instruction.” 

Dante’s intellectual horizon was, of course, circumscribed by the 
conditions of his time. In his mind the temporal power was the 
monarch; the celestial representative was the pope. It was beyond 
the imagination of the man who visualized the inferno, to realize 
that a vast territory would stretch across an entire continent 
with more than 126 million inhabitants in which the social order 
would be disciplined according to the principles of democracy. 
That men would, in years to come, be masters of their own respec- 
tive souls was a thought too fantastic to occupy the medieval 
scribe even in the apogee of his creative genius. 

In Dante’s time, men could fabricate stories about strange crea- 
tures who were half man and half beast; they could broadcast the 
most amazing tales concerning the space beyond the little known 
world. But even in their most fanciful moments they could not 
approach a story that hinted at the reformation of Christianity or 
the social organization of democracy. These were fictions too 
complicated for the human mind of that day. Only the reality of 
history could develop them. 

A FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM 

But if Dante failed, due to the circumstances of his time, to 
visualize a democratic state or a Protestant church, he, neverthe- 
less, expressed a fundamental problem which persists to this day— 
the problem of separating the powers of the church and the state, 
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Whether the church be Protestant, Roman Catholic, Moham- 
medan, or Greek Orthodox; whether the state be monarchical, 
democratic, fascist, or communistic, the task of holding the church 
and the state in their proper spheres remains the same. 

We may not agree with all that Dante and his contemporaries 
believed, yet we all know there is something within man which 
delivers him from the imprisonment of his five senses. It is impos- 
sible to define this emotion which has always dwelt in man. Some 
are pleased to call it the religious instinct. After all, it matters not 
in the least what kind of label we attach to it. We know it is indis- 
pensable to man, and it is the meat and drink of his nobler self. 

Nevertheless it is one of the incidents of history that this feeling 
of other worldliness was once regimented by an articulate dogma 
which was forcefully inculcated in all men of the western world. 
For centuries Christians lived under the dominance of the universal 
church, and the Pope jealously guarded his political prerogatives as 
Christ's emissary on earth. The mighty conqueror Charlemagne 
bowed humbly before the Pope as his vassal. Proud Henry IV was 
obliged to acknowledge the Pope as his superior. 

But the kings and their noblemen were gradually encroaching 
upon the temporal powers of the church. When the Lutheran revolt 
sought to return religion to the dictates of the individual conscience 
the princes put their full support behind Luther to undermine the 
authority of the church. 

Protestantism cleared the way for the national sovereign state. 
But it by no means settled the struggle for power between the 
church and the state, and like Dante, neither could it distinguish 
between man's body and man’s soul, As an inheritance from the 
Dark Ages, church and state remained inseparable. The sad conse- 
quences were decades of religious warfare in which the population 
of Germany was decimated. Europe still bears the scars of those 
battles between the Protestant and Catholic princes. 


CHURCH AND STATE HOPELESSLY LOCKED TOGETHER 


As a result of a war in which neither could exterminate the other, 
it was agreed that each prince should have the right to adopt the 
religion he chose for his subjects. Thus one state, one religion. The 
church and state were more hopelessly locked together than ever 
before. In place of the universal church, which commandeered 
man’s daily spiritual and corporal activities, there was now the 
absolute monarch, who not only ruled his subjects in their material 
affairs but determined, as well, how they were to worship their 
Creator. 

It is a mistake to assume, therefore, that the Protestant Refor- 
mation guaranteed the individual freedom of conscience. Luther, 
to be sure, had declared that salvation was a personal matter. 
But the princes who had the power of the medieval 
church were not in the least troubled over the spiritual comfort 
of their subjects. What did the common man know about God? 
Was not the king enthroned by divine right? Was he not, as 
successor to the Pope, the celestial as well as the temporal 
guardian of his people? 

Even in England, where the idea of civil liberties was first 
beginning to dawn upon a rising merchant class, religion was con- 
sidered a political affair. Henry VIII had founded his own state 
church to obtain a divorce, but his marital vagaries did not 
alone constitute the religious revolution in England. It went 
much deeper, into the very hearts of the people themselves. The 
King, however, determined to divert this religious movement 
through the establishment of the Anglican Church. All other 
Protestant sects were outlawed. The Jew was despised. The 
Catholic was suspected of ceaselessly plotting the overthrow of 
the state. 

Even the English Puritans who fled to the New World to wor- 
ship God as they pleased were by no means committed to the 
principle of the separation of church and state. They were as 
zealous to root out heresy in their wilderness communities as 
were the Anglicans, Lutherans, the Catholics. The vote was 
ordained for only those who had received God’s grace. The 
leaders in the church were also the leaders in the town meetings. 

Each little settlement in America became a cluster of religious 
bigots who bullied and often put to death those who could not 
conform to their beliefs. Religious freedom was not considered 
a social necessity. In Maryland the Catholics had announced the 
principle of religious tolerance. But tolerance is a long way from 
freedom. The master tolerates his slave, but such an attitude 
makes the bondsman no more free. In the same way the presence 
of the numerous nonconformist sects was tolerated in Maryland, 
but they were not given political or social equity. 

SEVERANCE OF CHURCH AND STATE 


Roger Williams was the first man of importance to realize that 
an absolute severance of church and state was necessary for the 
well-being of the individual conscience. No man was discrim- 
inated politically in his colony because he was an atheist, 
a Catholic, or a Jew. But Roger Williams’ practice was as anom- 
alous as an iceberg in the Gulf of Mexico. On all sides of him a 
man's religion was considered the business of his neighbors and 
the local government. 

But Roger Williams’ lonely idea proved to be the regeneration of 
man in the New World. The further removed the Colonies were 
from the inherited hatreds and jealousies of Europe, the more 
natural was it for them to practice the brotherly love preached by 
Jesus of Nazareth centuries ago. 

As the Calvinists, the Mennonites, the Baptists, the Lutherans, 
the Quakers, the Methodists, the Huguenots, the agnostics, and 
the atheists turned away from the serene life of the seaboard to 
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penetrate the forests, fight the Indians, and build new commu- 
nities, they discovered they had need of one another. 

When the Redcoats were commissioned to America to make 
short work of the rebellion, they were welcomed into the lux- 
urious homes of many Tory friends. But when they marched 
westward into the wilderness, they were met with uncompromis- 
ing hostility. In the west, where freedom burned most intensely 
in the breasts of men, the British officers knew that they were 
whipped. The rustic militiamen, representing all religious be- 
liefs, were quick to assemble and drive the usurper of their lib- 
erties from the land. 

NO SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


The common triumph of the War of Independence had taught 
the colonists what they might accomplish by cooperation. Men 
of all creeds, of all the colonies, and of all economic and social 
classes had joined in the fight for independence. All would de- 
mand benefits for their sacrifices, which meant, above all, no 
special privileges to any religious creed. 

Thus when the Federal Union was established in 1789 the com- 
plete separation of church and state was incorporated as one of 
its fundamental principles. There were to be no religious quali- 
fications for a man’s citizenry, and this principle was further 
strengthened by the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution. 
It is thus one of the stated propositions of our democracy that 
so long as a man observes the law, his religion shall in no way 
prohibit him from the vote or from holding public office. 

It would seem that Dante’s advised separation of the church and 
the state has at last come to pass, and that we can now dismiss 
the problem from our minds as being settled. Such an attitude 
would be fatal. The United States is not a state similar to the 
territories governed by the medieval princes. It is a complex 
commonwealth, with divided and delegated powers. 

Thus when we speak of the separation of church and state in 
the United States we do not mean simply the absence of a church 
supported by Federal taxes, nor do we mean simply the rights 
of all men, regardless of religious credo, to the privileges of citi- 
zenship. If religious freedom is to be triumphant in our Republic, 
its spirit must live within the constitutions of all the component 
States. The judge of every local court must be imbued with it. 
And, above all, no one of us can afford to lose sight of it as being 
one of the pillars upon which our Republic is founded. Our 
belief in the freedom of conscience is the very material of that 
structure. 

AMERICA MUST STAND VIGIL 


The long train of sorrows that have marked human history will 
not end until men the world over accept the principle of religious 
freedom, The United States has no divine dispensation from the 
tragedies that have visited Europe. Unless we stand eternal vigil 
over our liberties they will, in subtle ways, slip away from us. 
The strategic point to guard is always our freedom of conscience. 

High upon the Department of Justice Building in Washington 
are inscribed these words: “Justice in the life and conduct of the 
state is possible only as first it resides in the hearts and souls of 
its citizens.” This inscription, imperishable as the stone upon 
which it is carved, reminds all Americans that freedom of con- 
science is the prerequisite to the abode of justice among us all. 


Flood Control Dams and Reservoirs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


LETTER FROM OSWALD RYAN, GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, TO HON. JOHN W. McCOR- 
MACK, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter which 
was written recently to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. McCormack, by Mr. Oswald Ryan, general counsel of the 
Federal Power Commission: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 3, 1938. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: You have asked for my opinion 
as to whether the enactment of the bill H. R. 8997, introduced by 
you in the House of Representatives, providing for the payment by 
the United States Government of the entire cost of flood-control 
dams and reservoirs constructed under the Flood Control Act of 
1936 would enable the Federal Government, without further legis- 
lation, to use such dams and reservoirs for the generation and sale 


of power. 
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‘There is no doubt in my mind that in the event this bill becomes 
law, none of the dams or reservoirs constructed under the Flood 
Control Act of 1936 as so amended could be utilized by the Fed- 
eral Government, or by any agency or instrumentality thereof, for 
the generation and sale of. power without further legislation by 
the Congress specifically authorizing such power development and 
sale. 

The only reference to power development which will be con- 
tained in the Flood Control Act of 1936 if your proposed amend- 
ment is adopted is the same as that which has been in the law 
since its enactment, namely, the provision in section 5 which au- 
thorizes the installation in projects of penstocks of other similar 
facilities adapted to possible future use in the development of 
adequate electric power when approved by the Secretary of War 
upon recommendation of the Chief of Engineers. 

Thus, while some of the flood-control projects constructed under 
the 1936 Flood Control Act will be adaptable to future power de- 
velopment, it was the clear congressional intent, revealed by the 
language of the act and by its legislative history, that such projects 
should be operated for flood-control purposes only. Further action 
by Congress, therefore, would be necessary before any of the proj- 
ects authorized by the 1936 act specifically for flood-control pur- 
poses could be utilized by the Federal Government itself for the 
development of power. 

No further legislation, however, would be necessary to permit 
States or their political subdivisions or even private persons to in- 
stall and operate facilities for the development of power at these 
Government dams. The Federal Power Act, which has been in 
force since 1920, authorizes the issuance of licenses by the Federal 
Power Commission for the purpose of utilizing the surplus water 
or water power from any Government dam. (The act defines a 
Government dam as one constructed or owned by the United States 
for Government purposes with or without contribution from 
others.) Such licenses under the act may be issued to States, 
their political subdivisions, or private agencies, but not to any Fed- 
eral agency or instrumentality. Even where the Commission finds 
that a Government dam may be advantageously used by the United 
States for power or other public purposes, it is without authority 
to take any action in the matter other than to report the facts to 
Congress. 

For the foregoing reasons, I am of the opinion that although the 
development of power at any of these dams constructed under the 
Flood Control Act of 1936 by States, their political subdivisions, or 
private agencies, is authorized by existing Federal law, it would be 
necessary to enact further legislation to permit any agency of the 
Federal Government to use such dams for the generation and sale 
of power. 

Very truly yours, 
OswaLp Ryan, General Counsel. 


Wings Over America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW EDMISTON 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. LOUIS JOHNSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF WAR, AT CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 2, 1938 


Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, at the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club, at Chicago, Ill, on February 2, 
1938: 


Leaders of the aviation industry and friends of flying, on behalf 
of the War Department, I bring you, for your further study, con- 
sideration, and development, the Army’s outstanding contributions 
of last year to the science and business of flying. They are the 
harbingers of victory against the hostile elements, storms, tem- 
pests, and fogs that retard our progress. They bring nearer the 

of all friends of aviation—man’s full and complete conquest 
of the air. 

The first of these achievements is the Army substratosphere 
plane XC-35, This is the first substratosphere plane with a com- 
pletely supercharged pressure cabin to be built in this country, 
and probably in the entire world. 

The desirability of high-altitude operation of airplanes for both 
military and commercial purposes is well known to all of you 
and needs no great elaboration, Suffice it to say that at high 
altitudes we may get greater speeds, better weather, and, as a 
distinct military advantage, we may present a more difficult target 
for hostile antiaircraft guns. 


To make high-altitude flying safe and comfortable, science had 
to jump many intervening hurdles. Heretofore sudden changes 
of temperature and wide fluctuations in atmospheric pressure kept 
substratosphere flying hazardous and uncomfortable. Now comes 
the Army XC-35, the first practical aircraft capable of sustained 
high-level operation—as distinguished from dashes to high alti- 
tude, with its promise of equal comfort, greater speed, and more 
safety. We now know how to and do control the atmosphere in 
high-altitude flying, regulate the temperature and otherwise keep 
the interior of the cabin of a substratosphere plane fit for regular 
passenger service. 

The XC-35 has flown thousands of miles, in different parts of 
the country. Many of you have seen it. It flies frequently over 
Dayton. It has passed over Washington. It has hovered over 
your skyscrapers in the city of Chicago. Many of you have heard 
it from your receiving sets in communication with the ground. 

While the substratosphere plane rises to heights of 25,000 feet, 
the pressure inside the cabin corresponds to that of an altitude 
of 12,000 feet and neither pilots nor crew experience discomfort. 
While the thermometer readings outside vary from 100° above 
zero to 54° below, those inside the pressure cabin enjoy a tem- 
perature of not less than 50° nor more than 70° F. 

The tests in the high-altitude flying laboratory still go on. The 
time has come, however, when the Army is encouraged to believe 
that substratosphere flying, for both military and commercial 
purposes, has come to stay. 

With its arrival, will depart many of the hazards of flying in bad 
weather. Greater speeds without the sacrifice of comfort will 
be attained. Our Army, first to advance modern aircraft with its 
tremendous speeds, first to develop adjustable pitch and constant 
speed propellers, with pardonable pride now offers you this sub- 
stratosphere plane as a great and significant step forward in the 
harnessing of the substratosphere for the use of the human race. 

The achievements of the Army Air Corps for last year will long 
be remembered in aviation circles for another reason. The year 
1937 marks the development of the automatic-landing device, 
probably one of the most important contributions in the field of 
aeronautical experimentation of all time and certainly, for last 
year, the greatest in the world. 

During the past summer, our pilots at Wright Field made more 
than 50 landings automatically. No pilot’s hands or feet touched 
the controls. No manual operations within the plane were neces- 
sary. Radio beams through which the plane flew initiated proc- 
esses on its instruments which controlled its flying and its landing. 

Imagine what the universal application of this new and suc- 
cessful device will mean to aviation. We will be able to take off 
and land under conditions of zero visibility. In all kinds of 
weather, we will be able to use the flying machine both as a 
military weapon and as a commercial carrier, 

Today 50 percent of all air accidents are attributable to bad 
weather. Tomorrow, with the ald of this new automatic device, 
we will go far toward the conquest of the fog and the storm 
and the elimination of the hazards that the hostile elements carry. 
We will reduce appreciably the casualties of aviation. 

In speaking of the casualties of aviation, it must not be in- 
ferred that aviation in America is not safe. Yes; there are casual- 
ties. No one deplores them more than you and I. No one is more 
anxious to reduce them, or if possible to eliminate them, than 
you and I. Wherever man’s handiwork is at play, however, we 
cannot expect divine perfection. 

Aviation is still new. Air catastrophes are still sensational and 
dramatic. No matter how infrequently they occur, they continue 
to make the headlines of our newspapers. 

An unbiased and careful analysis of the facts of aviation, how- 
ever, should convince any student that, thanks to the inventive 
genius and cooperation of both civilian and military aeronautical 
engineers, our airplanes are constantly made safer. Ten years ago 
we averaged 77,419 miles per fatality. Today the figures are about 
421,000 per fatality. But if we take commercial air-line travel 
alone for 1937 approximately 1,200,000 miles were flown for every 
fatality. 

Today our airplanes are better. Our engines are sturdier. Our 
landing fields and our radio aids are more reliable. All of our 
facilities have been greatly improved and more widely distributed. 
Our operating staffs, both in the air and on the ground, have 
profited by their experiences and have improved the efficiency of 
our aviation services. Despite the disproportionate headlines, you 
and I in the aviation industry and in the Government services 
know that nowhere in the world is flying more safe and more 
comfortable than in the United States. 

To achieve these high standards, the Army, the Navy, the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce, the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, and all other Federal subdivisions have worked together 
with industry and private scientific agencies toward a sound pro- 
gram which will keep America at the head of the aviation world. 

Our manufacturers of airplanes, of their power plants and of 
their accessory equipment, have aided all the Government agencies 
and us in the Army especially, in our quest for the most useful 
and efficient military planes. Often at great expense to themselves 
and with little hope Jf reward, they have developed for us devices 
and accessories for which there was no commercial market. 

Industry has also made significant advances in production 
methods. We are trying to assist them in this production problem 
by making our orders in sufficiently large numbers of units to 
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enable the manufacturer to develop and install special labor- 
saving machinery. This is sound policy, makes for better airplanes, 
and saves the Government money. 

For the last 5 years, my own activities have kept me in close 
and intimate contact with aviation. As national commander of 
the American Legion in 1932-33, in visiting every State in the 
Union, I traveled thousands of miles by air. I have flown as a 
passenger many thousands of miles since 1933. This year, which 
is only 1 month old, already I have traveled by air, in the per- 
formance of my duties with the War Department, about 10,000 
miles. 

My present job keeps me constantly in close touch with the 
leaders of the aviation industry. Within the last 30 days I have 
had the pleasure of inspecting, at first hand, the Douglas plants 
in California and the United Aircraft plants in Connecticut. 

My observations, my flying experiences, and my relations with 
civilian aviation have convinced me personally of the courage, the 
initiative, and the patriotism of the leaders in the industry. May 
I take this opportunity of thanking you, the representatives of 
commercial aviation, for your wholehearted cooperation and for 
your support of our national defense program. 

Occasionally one reads a newspaper article or a mis- 
guided magazine feature story which disparages America’s place in 
civilian aviation. The writers often point out the apparent accom- 
plishments of other countries and seek to minimize the progress 
of our own industry. Do not be misled by these pessimists and 
sensationalists. American aviation stands high and far above that 
of the rest of the world. We have the facts to prove this assertion. 

What country besides the United States can boast of 30,000 miles 
of airlines on scheduled operation. What other Nation carries by 
air more than a million passengers a year? What airlines other 
than ours hauled in 1 year more than 18,000,000 pounds of freight? 
Last year our airlines carried more cargo than those of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Germany combined. 

Other nations boastfully claim greater numbers. In America we 
strive, not for numerical supremacy but for superior quality. But 
even in numbers, how many countries have as many planes as 
we do? 

According to the best information which the commercial people 
of the world have been able to compile, America is superior even 
in numerical strength. The figures compiled on July 1, 1937, indi- 
cate that we then had 12,366 airplanes of all types available and 
3,840 in production. To compare with these 16,000 planes on hand 
and under construction, Russia had about 10,000; France, 11,000; 
Great Britain, 9,000; Germany, 8,000; Italy, 7,000, and Japan, 7,000. 

Not only do we lead in total numbers but our annual production 
figures indicate that despite the rush to produce airplanes in for- 
eign fields, we, in our normal stride, are more than holding our 
own. 

Let us turn again to figures from the same sources. In 1937 the 
United States planned to produce 3,840 planes. On June 30, 1937, 
we had completed 1.359. France planned 3,200, but at the end of 
6 months had finished but 820. Germany called for 3,154, and at 
the half-year period had finished but 720. Great Britain, with all 
the tremendous impetus to production, completed but 864 out of 
the 3,228 contemplated. Italy finished but 700 of the 2,365 on her 
schedule and Japan but 576 out of her 2,158. The figures are not 
complete for the year, but they indicate sufficiently that neither 
in total numbers to date nor in annual production are we lagging 
behind the rest of the world. 

Perhaps the highest compliment to American civilian aviation is 
paid by the foreign countries themselves. Fifty-five foreign air 
lines use our airplanes and fiy more than 150 of our American- 
made air liners. Twenty-nine foreign nations use American air- 
planes and American engines on their air lines. Several foreign 
nations which build their own planes use American-made engines, 
Others use our accessory products, such as our propellers, radio, 
flight and navigation instruments. Our successful foreign markets 
for our various aviation products are the highest -tribute to the 
efficiency of our planes, our engines, and our accessories, 

Ten years ago foreign countries purchased only $2,000,000 worth 
of our aeronautical products. During 1937 they purchased $40,000,- 
000 worth. This is all the more a testimonial to the quality of our 
aircraft, when you consider that the Army and the Navy do not 
release their latest types for export. 

From time to time criticism of our military airplanes is also 
made. It, too, is often founded on misinformation. Would we 
exchange our flying fortresses, our large four-engine high-per- 
formance bombers for any military plane in the world? Of what 
foreign planes have such complimentary remarks been universally 
made as of our new Bell fighter, the multiseater XFM-1? To quote 
one British authority: “The United States Army Air Corps’ new 
Bell fighter is the coming thing. The technical departments of 
‘every air force in the world would give a lot to have 48 hours alone 
with this machine.” 

In some airdrome in Europe there may be a plane with more 
speed, but speed alone does not insure success for military air- 
craft. Operating radius, bomb load, defensive armament, mainte- 
nance characteristics, reliability of performance, these are far more 
important. The military airplane is always a compromise. Many 
desired military characteristics are in direct confiict when it comes 
to building the plane that must perform several fighting tasks, 
We strive for speed, but we will not sacrifice for speed. 

Our air force is made to American measure, cut to fit our Ameri- 
dan figure. It is made to conform to the military policy of the 


United States and not to that of any other nation in the world. 
We do not tell any other country how it shall develop its aviation 
program, what types it shall build, how many planes it shall pro- 
duce. On the other hand, we do not propose that anybody else 
shall dictate to us how we shall pattern our air-force program. 

We are committed to a program of national defense, not of 
foreign aggression. We are determined that our planes shall serve 
primarily our defensive purposes. Neither our Air Corps nor any 
other branch of our Army is training itself for the invasion of 
another country. 

The highest compliment to our military airplanes comes from a 
foreign source, probably the greatest authority on the world’s air- 
craft. I quote from a recent statement of C. G. Grey, editor of 
the Aeroplane and of Jane's All the World’s Aircraft. In aviation 
circles Mr. Grey’s sources of information are considered excep- 
tional. Mr. Grey says: 

“The combined flying services of the United States (for 1937) 
formed one of the biggest and possibly the most efficiently equipped 
air force in the world. On sheer fighting power I should put the 
combined United States air forces and the single Royal Air Force of 
Great Britain about equal at the top. The German Luftwaffe is 
about the equal of either of them in fighting power, man for man, 
but it is still probably smaller than either. 

“The French air force is almost certainly bigger than any one of 
the other three, but its equipment is so obsolete that it would put 
up a poor show in a first-class war. The Russian air force is prob- 
ably bigger still but, with the exception of a few American Boeing 
fighters, its equipment is so bad that it is practically a joke if op- 
posed by any first-class power. The Italian air force is good, but 
it is not so very big. 

“Nobody knows how big the Japanese air force is, but I have been 
told by knowledgeable friends in the Far East that its equipment is 
terribly bad.” 

These are the words, not of an enthusiastic American boasting 


about his own services, but of a British expert, an internationally 


known authority, who has studied the air systems of the world. 
America as a Nation is still in its youth. American aviation, al- 
though other nations recognize our present supremacy, is still in 
its youth. Our superiority in the air today does not mean neces- 
sarily our superiority tomorrow. We in America have a jump on 
the rest of the world. We were the first great Nation to become 
air-minded. We were the first to develop large-scale Passenger and 
freight operations. Our ingenuity and our initiative in the field 
of military aviation still arouse the envy and the admiration of 
other countries. We must not, however, revel in past achievements. 
Other nations are feverishly striving to catch up and if possible to 
3 It is up to us to maintain our margin of superiority on 
ronts. 

For the Army we have set as our goal 2,320 planes by 1940. Again 
our aim is not merely numbers. These planes when 8 must 
be of proper types and the world's best in that type. If we went 
out tomorrow and bought 2,320 small pursuit airplanes, our Army 
air force would be but little more potent than it is today. The pro- 
gram must be a balanced one between the different types of milt- 
tary craft—bombardment, attack, pursuit, and reconnaissance. To 
achieve a well-balanced air force of modern planes every aeronau- 
tical engineer in the Government service and in industry must be 
on his mettle. Appropriations in liberal proportions must come 
from Congress. Civilian aviation must cooperate in the future as 
it has in the past. America’s air program must be achieved, 

For 1938 we are keeping before us two definite air doctrines that 
motivate all our military plans. First, we realize that airplanes 
alone do not make an air force. We must have skilled operators, 
trained maintenance and combat crews, efficient accessory equip- 
ment, and ample air bases. Our program takes these needs fully 
into consideration. 

Second, we realize that airplanes cannot be built overnight and, 
furthermore, that the Air Corps, in case of emergency, may be the 
first called upon to defend our shores. Our Air Corps must be 
ready at all times for any emergency. 

May no such emergency ever come in either your lifetime or in 
mine, but, if it comes, rest assured that our Army Air Corps, 
bolstered and strengthened by civilian aviation and by the com- 
mercial industry, will successfully meet the situation. 

In conclusion, may I say again that aviation is still in its in- 
fancy. You and I have seen it grow from an inventor’s toy and 
experiment into a great industry and a vital element in the de- 
fensive system of our country. At times, as it grows, we must 
expect it to suffer from growing pains, When it achieves manhood 
I am confident you will be proud of the offspring and rejoice in 
— ark you played in its infant and adolescent years, Its future 

bright. 

At Wright Field we are working on experiments, too secret to be 
discussed openly, which may be of tremendous significance to the 
safety, service, and comfort of civilian aviation and to the strength 
and reliability of military aircraft. Continuous tests in industrial 
fields strive in the same direction. As a member of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Aviation Legislation, I have an abiding belief 
that Congress will soon pass a civil aviation law that will unify 
Government supervision of civil aviation, encourage a flow of money 
to the industry, bring about its logical development and expan- 
sion, and hasten civil aviation’s coming of age. When this is 
done, youthful America will become completely air-minded and 
ee there will be for commerce and for defense wings over 

erica.” 
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Legislation That Increases the Purchasing Power 
of Farmers Increases the Sales of Our Factory 
Products—Why I am Voting for Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, the farm bill as a whole 
represents a determined effort on the part of this adminis- 
tration to insure adequate supplies of food, feed, and fiber 
for the Nation, at the same time guarding against price- 
depressing farm surpluses which experience shows result in 
agricultural poverty and widespread unemployment in our 
industrial cities. 

THIS LEGISLATION WILL BENEFIT WHOLE COUNTRY 


While I am not in accord with every provision of the 
farm bill, I firmly believe that Connecticut and the Nation 
as a whole will derive material indirect and direct benefits 
from its operations. 


Connecticut, because of its many industries and vast insur- 


ance business, has a big stake in the economic welfare of 


farmers in every State of the country. When farmers are 
prosperous, Connecticut manufacturers are able to sell them 
more of their goods, and employment is increased. The 
increased purchasing power resulting from greater employ- 
ment makes better customers for the products produced by 
farmers in Connecticut. We have seen striking evidence of 
this in the last 5 years since this administration took posi- 
tive steps to improve the condition of American agriculture, 
WE NEED AGRICULTURAL STABILITY 


Since the Supreme Court outlawed the old A. A. A. in 
January of 1936, agriculture has faced a constant threat of 
recurring surpluses without any effective measure which 
might be invoked when necessary to prevent such a condi- 
tion. The drought of 1936 prevented the production of price- 
depressing surpluses. Big crops during 1937 accompanied by 
falling prices and the prospect of even bigger crops during the 
coming year with still lower prices should warn the Nation 
as a whole as to the need for a positive farm program to 
maintain agricultural stability. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


This farm bill continues the soil-conservation program on 
a more effective basis. This soil-saving program has been 
of direct benefit during the last year to nearly 6,000 Con- 
necticut fruit and vegetable growers, dairymen, tobacco 
growers, and poultrymen. 

MILK FARMERS AND POULTRYMEN 


Under this farm bill Connecticut dairymen and poultrymen, 
along with others throughout the country, will be assured 
of a more adequate and stable supply of feed and grain. The 
need for such assurance was clearly demonstrated during the 
drought of 1936, when poultrymen had to sell 10 dozen eggs 
in order to pay for 100 pounds of feed, when, under normal 
conditions, only 4 or 5 dozen eggs should be necessary to pay 
for 100 pounds of feed. A more even grain and feed supply 
will prevent unduly high prices and the very low prices, which 
force grain growers in other sections of the country into 
competition with poultry and dairy farmers of Connecticut 
and other Eastern States, 

TOBACCO 

The farm bill gives to Connecticut tobacco growers a more 
complete program under which they will be able to exercise 
effective control over supplies of tobacco available for mar- 
ket, when necessary. Connecticut tobacco growers have seen 
the value of their crop climb from a little over $2,000,000 to 
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around $5,000,000 in the last 5 years as a result of Govern- 
ment help. 

The farm bill is designed to hold the gains made and assist 
farmers in making additional gains for the future. 


The Farm Bill 


I am voting for the conference report on the farm bill because 
it carries substance of Boileau amendment and assurances given 


of further legislation to benefit dairy and poultry farmers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am casting 
my vote in favor of the adoption of the conference report on 
the farm bill for the same reasons that I voted for the orig- 
inal farm bill when it was passed by the House during the 
special session. It represents a compromise of many di- 
vergent views and as such embodies features and provisions 
which are favored by some Members of this body and 
opposed by other Members, including myself. I am voting 
affirmatively because of my belief that the measure will have 
a constructive and beneficial effect upon the Nation as a 
whole. I feel confident that President Roosevelt and Con- 
gress will make such changes and modifications in the legis- 
lation as experience with it may dictate and prove to be 
necessary and salutary. 

DAIRY AND POULTRY INDUSTRIES 


Mr, Speaker, I voted for the so-called Boileau amendment 
to the original bill to safeguard the interests of the dairy 
industry by precluding benefits for acreage taken out of 
other production and being utilized for grazing and dairying 
purposes. The present conference report carries the sub- 
stance of the Boileau amendment, I quote from the speech 
made by the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] : 


Much has been said here about the Boileau amendment. This 
is on page 8 of the print which you have before you. I think 
any reasonable man who will lose his prejudice and who will 
think about it sanely must know that a provision that would 
forbid a farmer getting any payment at all if he let a chicken 
or a goat or a goose or a duck or a horse or a mule or any other 
animal get on these idle acres is unreasonable and wrong. I 
know that the author of the measure did not want that because 
I heard him say when it was first being argued here that all 
he wanted was to keep the dairy business from increasing in the 
Southern States. 

Is not that the statement he made. He said, “I don't object 
to the ordinary increase. I just do not want to pay them to 
increase.” So we took the Boileau amendment and limited it to 
dairy cattle and provided that it shall apply if they increase above 
the normal, that is, if they increase their dairy herd substantially, 
they forfeit their payments. 

We also provide that as to poultry raisers and other livestock 
raisers, if they are adversely affected by the program, it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to make such regulations 
with respect to the use of diverted acres as will protect their 
interests. That follows literally an amendment prepared and of- 
fered by another man—by the Senator from Wyoming, who rep- 
resents a great livestock country. Surely no one wants an un- 
workable provision, This provision protects the dairy interests, 
who already have a great deal of protection. I have always in- 
sisted on their rights being protected, but they have the tax on 
the southern cottonseed, they have provision for making certain 
payments for tuberculosis, they have their marketing agreements. 
Some of these gentlemen who are assaulting this bill are ardently 
supporting marketing agreements. A good many did not want us 
to adopt marketing agreements last year because they thought it 
would get more people interested in this bill. 

Under the marketing-agreements law, dairy producers get an 
established price, and the law forbids a new man from competing 
with the established division. The producers divide up the mar- 
ket, and they have a far greater amount of regimentation than we 
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have in this bill. I claim that the Boileau amendment, notwith- 
standing his intense statements in reference to it—and I have a 
great admiration for my friend from Wisconsin; he is a very in- 
telligent man, but he wants to insist on the letter of his amend- 
ment—is really very well taken care of. We have fashioned the 
amendment to fit the speech that he made when he advocated its 
adoption. 

We have also been given the assurance by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], that the word perma- 
nently,” which was inadvertently omitted, will by proper 
resolution be restored to this section. 

I will be happy to join with my colleagues in supporting 
further legislation to promote the welfare and interests of 
the dairy and poultry farmers and urge favorable action in 
this session of Congress. 

H. R. 3144—EXCISE TAX ON EGG PRODUCTS 

Mr. Speaker, I have actively supported H. R. 3144, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea] to amend 
section 601 of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, to pro- 
vide for an excise tax on egg products. As I have hereto- 
fore pointed out, this legislation would be of material assist- 


ance to our important domestic poultry industry in success- | 


fully meeting foreign competition, particularly from China, 
as more than 90 percent of our egg imports at the present 
time come from China. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it to be indefensible to subsidize 
the Chinese at the expense of our own poultry farmers, 
many of whom reside in my district in southwest Wash- 
ington. This condition has existed for many years and 
should no longer be tolerated. It would be corrected, at 
least to some extent, by the enactment of this legislation, 
until we can impose an absolute embargo against the im- 
portation of Chinese eggs, which I favor. My constituents 
maintain high wage and living standards which render it 
impossible for them to compete with the eggs produced more 
cheaply in China. I therefore strongly urge the early en- 
actment into law of H. R. 3144, to protect the interests of 
the many thousands of fine American citizens who are 
engaged in the egg and poultry industry. They constitute 
an integral branch of American agriculture and are deserv- 
ing of this measure of protection. 


Essential Raw Materials for Use in Time of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, in 
the event that a great war breaks out in Europe or Asia, I 
feel that the United States should be as self-sufficient as 
possible in order to keep from becoming involved in any way. 

The United States is the only great power that possesses 
within its own borders a sufficiency of the eight essentials— 
namely, food, power, iron, machinery, chemicals, coal, iron 
ore, and petroleum. 

We also possess a sufficient amount of 10 of the 18 neces- 
sary raw materials so that we only have to look abroad for 
8. The eight raw materials for which we depend upon for- 
eign sources are rubber, manganese, nickel, chromite, tung- 
sten, antimony, tin, and mercury. 

In view of the threatening conditions abroad, I feel that we 
should obtain now a supply of these eight necessary raw ma- 
terials so that we can get along for approximately 5 years 
without depending on supplies from any foreign nation. 

In the interest of peace and in order to keep us free of any 
entangling alliances I urge Congress to enact legislation 
establishing a commission to ascertain the amount and cost 
of these eight raw materials necessary to keep us self-suffl- 
cient for at least 5 years. 
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The cost of acquiring and storing these raw materials 
would be cheap, whatever it would be, if it kept us out of 
war, 


Helping (2) Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE HUNTERDON COUNTY DEMOCRAT 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks by printing an editorial from 
the Hunterdon County Democrat, published by D. H. Moreau, 
at Flemington, N. J., I present the following: 


[From the Hunterdon e, J.) Democrat of January 27, 


HELPING (?) SMALL BUSINESS 


The President is summoning to Washington this week a group 
of heads of small businesses with a view of determining what can 
be done to aid them in bringing back prosperity. 

Already the proposal has been made that the Government might 
set up special credit banks to help operators of small business 
establishments obtain necessary capital to expand operations. 

The trouble with too many small business tions is that 
they already have too much debt. What they want is a chance to 
reduce their debt. A lighter tax burden and a reduction in the 
detail and red tape which new Federal and State taxes involve would 
help more than anything else to reduce the debt and correspond- 
ingly increase the pay roll. 

When legislation is being written at Washington nobody seems to 
care how much will be involved for the small-business man in the 
way of extra detail and costly red tape. 

Take, for example, the new social-security laws. 

For the year 1937, in the State of New Jersey, every employer of 
8 or more persons had to file 12 monthly returns with 12 checks 
made out to the penny and based on a pay-roll record, which, to be 
kept properly, required an expert bookkeeper. At the end of the 
second quarter the unemployment commission at Trenton asked 
for a duplicate record cov the 6 months, at the end of the 
third quarter it asked for another duplicate record, and the same 
for the final quarter, which meant duplicating the complete record 
for the year. Besides this there were—if we have kept accurate 
count—no less than three special informational blanks, all of which 
had to be filled out. These contain an infinite amount of detail, 
they involve personal history on employees, and must have careful 
attention from one who is both skilled and in close touch with the 
law. Thus the State office called for 18 separate and distinct reports, 
all of which involved a penalty for tardiness in filing. 

Next came the Newark office of the Internal Revenue Department. 
This office required 12 monthly reports and 12 checks in addition 
to a recapitulation for the year and two other special informational 
forms which had to be mailed early this month. All of these forms 
had to be sworn to and were supposed to be based on accurate 
pay-roll records. 

On top of the social security, which involved in all, filling out 33 
separate forms, every business that does over $5,000 a year must 
make out a detailed income-tax return on or before March 15. 
The work which this involves in the way of cost accounting, keep- 
ing of deprecation, pay-roll, and general-expense accounts is tre- 
mendous. Any day in any week in the year the small-business 
man may be called upon by a G-man who has authority to look 
into every office record, check every payment, every bill, every 
bank deposit and every check drawn, to determine whether Uncle 
Sam is getting the last copper due him. Frequently the law and 
the rules and regulations are changed and if the head of the 
business thinks he is informed on the subject today, tomorrow his 
information will probably be sadly out of date. 

What is the result of all this red tape? 

Granted that the records are of some aid in helping the small 
business to know which way it is headed, we are of the opinion 
that the tax laws impose costs that frequently may mean the 
difference between actual profit and loss. Furthermore, they 
discourage many a small business from investing more money, to 
employ more people. 

If the administration wants to know why small-business men 
are discouraged, why they are afraid to make commitments and 
why they as well as the “economic royalists” with $100,000 salaries, 
dislike the New Deal, they will find that a great deal of it is 
traceable to the new tax burden which has been imposed and the 
costly detail which it involves. 
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After the foregoing was written, we received at this office yester- 
day a letter from Mr. Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
accompanied by an eight-page questionnaire, the purpose of which 
is to get information for the 1937 census of manufactures. As 
usual, there is a deadline set for mailing this questionnaire and a 
penalty for noncompliance. To explain how to fill out the ques- 
tionnaire there is attached to the blank itself a whole page of 
closely-printed instructions. And there are also two pages of 
“supplemental instructions” on closely typed mimeographed sheets. 

We find no aspirin tablets enclosed. 


Democracy’s Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


SPEECH OF HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, BE- 
FORE THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC WOMEN’S CLUB, AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., ON FEBRUARY 7, 1938 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Record, I include the 
following speech which I recently delivered before the Na- 
tional Democratic Women’s Club, Washington, D. C., on 
February 7, 1938: 


I am going to spend a few minutes this afternoon discussing 
with you a few perplexing problems which confront the American 
people today. In my opinion these problems are so serious that 
an immediate solution must be found if our democracy and our 
economic institutions are to remain secure for ourselves and the 
generations which will follow. I speak to you as a Democratic 
Representative in Congress, firmly believing in the principles of 
my party and in its ultimate goal. I speak without bias and 
without prejudice, however, because I fully realize that the crisis 
which confronts us transcends all political lines and calls for the 
most intelligent and cooperative effort from all our people. These 
problems are not insurmountable, as a matter of fact I think that 
they are comparatively simple. The question is not can we extricate 
ourselves from the troubles which beset us, but rather will we? 
Ours is a democracy and under our form of government responsi- 
bility at all times rests with the people. Americans for 300 years 
have relied on their own resourcefulness in war and in peace, in 
order and in chaos, in fair weather and foul, we have always been 
able to take care of ourselves. What we have done in the past, 
we can do now and in the future. Beleaguered and belabored we 
have been, but not yet have we felt obliged to hobble on the allur- 
ing crutch offered by some dictator, nor have we ever surrendered 
our independence to self-styled supermen. History has proved 
that America can take care of herself, and my deep-rooted faith in 
the American people leads me to state emphatically that she will 
do so now if our people shake off their indifference to politics, and 
become conversant with our current problems. If we instruct 
ourselves and moderate ourselves, I have no fear for the future. 

I shall divide my subject into two parts. First I shall discuss 
the economic troubles which assail us from without and then our 
governmental troubles which aggravate us from within. Our 
economy today is in a state of absolute unbalance. Unemploy- 
ment, relief, low-industrial productivity, onerous taxes, unsettled 
world affairs are the most serious problems which must be solved. 
The first four, which are primarily domestic difficulties are inex- 
tricably bound together, and I shall confine myself to them. 
The picture in America today is probably gloomy from one stand- 
point, but when we realize the opportunities that are ours we can 
only be optimistic. The tools with which to carve a bright and 
enduring future for our Nation are at our disposal. We have only 
to use them. On the one hand we are blessed with exhaustless 
natural resources, but on the other hand we have a vast segment 
of our population despairing and restive in the ranks of the 
unemployed. We have millions who are involuntarily idle, who are 
able and anxious to work, and other millions crying for the fruits 
of their labor. We have the greatest mechanical force in the 
world lying idle on the one hand, and on the other hand there is 
a great demand for the products which this force is capable of 
manufacturing. We have poverty on one side of the street, while 
granaries are overflowing on the other. The picture presents a 
tragic contradiction of all natural laws. Ours would be a sorry 
plight indeed if we were suffering from the wrath of some venge- 
ful god, but such is not the case, the blessings of Nature are ours. 
This is a man-made situation, and by man it can be corrected. 
Certainly a living God never intended that there should be want, 
privation, and suffering in a land overflowing with potential 
abundance, 
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There are three great forces in America today which can correct 
this situation with relative ease, if they can be brought together 
in an attitude of mutual cooperation. I refer to the Government, 
to business, and to labor. Until recently each has been blaming 
the other for our economic ills. They have been like three doctors 
called to conference at a sick bedside, and instead of osing 
the malady, have fought among themselves while the patient 
slowly bleeds to death. This is no time for fighting, for blaming, 
or smearing. Let us say that we are all to blame, settle that trivial 
issue and then start to reconstruct our crumbling edifices. The 
American people are not so interested in the cause as in the cure. 
One thing is certain, that no recipe or corrective formula will suc- 
ceed so long as our Government, our business leaders, and our 
labor leaders pull apart in a centrifugal fashion. Confidence, coop- 
eration, and constructive action are necessary now. 

Back in my school days there was one law drummed into my 
mind which I shall never forget; namely, that for every effect 
there must be an adequate antecedent cause. This law is irref- 
utable, so let us search for the cause of our current difficulties, 
Let us ask ourselves what it is that we Americans have done to 
create this chaotic state when order and harmony should prevail. 
Our engineering ingenuity and our inventive genius, coupled with 
bounteous nature and a great labor force have completely solved 
the problem of mass production. We are equipped today to 
satisfy completely the desires of our people. We have the means 
of administering to their material wants. We have devised me- 
chanical loading equipment in our coal mines with which 800 men 
today can produce more than two and a half times the amount of 
coal they formerly mined by hand or conversely 300 men can do 
the work which formerly required 800. 

In the steel industry rolling equipment of unbelievable efficiency 
has been installed so that today 3,200 men in a large mill can 
produce more than twice as much as formerly. In the auto- 
motive industry in 1929 it cost in labor charges $4 to make the 
door of an automobile. That same process now costs 15 cents 
only. So rapid has been the amazing advance in productive 
efficiency that since 1929 an average man working on machinery 
can produce 30 percent more goods today than he could then. 
We say to ourselves that this is a bright picture, indeed, and 
that the production side of our economic ledger is highly satis- 
factory. We produce to sell, however, and we manufacture goods 
with this machinery in order to distribute them, and it is pre- 
cisely at this point that we encounter difficulties. We have failed 
to realize that mass production demands as its corollary mass 
consumption. In our attempts to complete the circle of distri- 
bution from producer to consumer, we have proved ourselves 
faithless to natural laws. We have ignored science, and I believe 
we have violated the cardinal principles of democracy. Some- 
where between the producer and the consumer the flow of goods 
which we can make and which our people need, is arrested. 

I am not presumptive enough to boast that I know the answer 
to this problem or that I can offer a cure-all for our ills. I 
think, however, that I can propound a few constructive ideas 
which will be of interest to you. We have got to bring consum- 
ing power in line with our ability to produce. If we produce in 
large quantities, we must consume in large quantities. We are 
fortunate here in America to have a great potential market of 
130,000,000 people lying at our very doorsteps. These people need 
new homes; they want automobiles; they are eager to have new 
furnishings, new clothes, and proper food. On one side of an 
imaginary chasm we have a productive force straining at the leash 
and eager to function. On the other side we have a consuming 
force equally eager, in actual need, but thwarted in its desires. 
To close this chasm and bring these forces together is our 
problem. 

I have before me an accurate survey of the incomes of various 
economic groups in different parts of our country. I have not 
chosen extreme cases which might distort the presentation I am 
trying to make. Rather I am presenting a cross-section of a 
condition which is almost inconceivable. In New Jersey, a State 
which we consider well advanced, 50,000 working people are paid 
between $5 and $8 weekly; 34,000 receive less than $5 weekly; 
292,000 are paid a wage below $17 for a week's work. There 
you have 292,000 potential customers, if you please, decidedl 
eager to consume but unable to do so for obvious reasons. One- 
half of the total families in the village of Albany, Ga., receive 
an annual income of $633 or less, while tobacco workers in certain 
parts of Kentucky labor 280 hours each month at 11 cents an 
hour. In Beaver Falls, a few miles from where we sit, over 50 per- 
cent of the families in that community receive less than $24 each 
week. Remember that the average American family is four per- 
sons. I challange any one to tell me how human beings, Ameri- 
can citizens, can exist in a decent manner on these pitiful incomes, 
let alone consume the produce from our factories. We cannot 
expect people to be good citizens when we deny them the bless- 
ings of citizenship. There are approximately 31,729,000 farmers 
in the United States. In 1937 their average cash income was 
$269 per year. It would take an economic Houdini to figure 
how this vast segment of our population can purchase our steel 
products from Pittsburgh on these pitiful incomes. I wish to be 


a little more specific, so let us elucidate another angle of this 
problem. In Chicago 1 out of 10 wage earners with incomes ranging 
between $500 and $1,000 annually owned automobiles. Among 
families enjoying $5,000 or more, 9 out of 10 reported automobile 
ownership. 
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Let me repeat that 1 out of 10 in the lower-income group and 
9 out of 10 in the higher-income group owned their own auto- 
mobiles. In America only 500,000 people enjoy annual incomes 
of $5,000 a year and over, while the great majority hobble along 
on an average of 81.250. I realize that statistics are dry and 
uninteresting, but here they prove pretty conclusively why we 
can’t sell more autos, why great factories are idle, why millions 
are unemployed. 

Here, I believe, we have the answer why we cannot consume our 
output. Business today needs customers even more than con- 
fidence. A sufficient percentage of the benefits of this machine 
age have not been passed on to the masses of our workers, and we 
must increase the incomes of these submerged millions before 
economic balance can be restored. Technological improvements 
have actually made the machine a curse instead of a blessing to 
our people. It has brought unemployment and poverty when it 
could bring security and abundance. It appears to me to be an 
indisputable fact that during periods of expansion and high busi- 
ness activity, when production costs are low, prices must come 
down and wages must be advanced. In this way only will our 
people be able to consume the very products which they produce. 
Advances in the wage structure must not be countered with ad- 
vances in prices; that completely nullifies the benefits which 
would otherwise obtain. Instead of following this sound economic 
law, however, we have done the exact opposite, and as a conse- 
quence we have stifled our own customers and emasculated our 
huge potential market. A larger share of the benefits of this 
machine age must accrue to the people in the form of lower 
prices and higher wages if an active market, which is the life- 
blood of industry, is to be maintained. Government economists 
realize this, enlightened businessmen are co t of this fact, 
and labor leaders are aware that here lies the cause of our 
troubles. 

There has been much muddled talking and much wishful think- 
ing in considering this problem. Many of us have failed to recog- 
nize or evaluate the difference between emergency legislation such 
as obtained in 1933 and 1934 and the long-range program which is 
necessary today. Emergency legislation such as brought W. P. A., 
P. W. A., and A. A. A. into existence has no long-range value what- 
soever as a cure for our economic maladies. At best it is a tem- 
porary expedient. Such laws represent a type of hypodermic legis- 
lation which stimulates momentarily, but performs no enduring 
benefit. The time has come when we must repair the pump rather 
than prime it indefinitely. The priming medium becomes more 
costly daily and more difficult to get. For several years we have 
been plastering ointment on an open sore to keep it from running 
and wrapping it in heavy bandages to obscure the ugly sight. Now 
we must probe the untouched roots of the malignancy and extract 
them from our body politic, I am unalterably opposed to an 
economy of scarcity. Scarcity and contraction cannot be promul- 
gated in this machine age without disastrous consequences ensuing. 
It is a crime and contradiction to our economic system to ask a 
farmer to plow under crops and decimate livestock when people are 
in need of food. It is equally reprehensible for American business 
to plow under a huge labor force of 12,000,000 men; to bury a 
mechanical force worth countless millions by advancing prices while 
our people are in want, This is not only an economic crime but it 
is a form of suicide because capitalism cannot exist under an econ- 
omy which promotes scarcity. The very essence of capitalism is 
expansion and high production. A highly bred race horse is born 
to run, and capitalism was created to expand, to develop, and to 
produce. Neither will function while hobbled or under blankets. 

The real answer to our problem and the only one with long- 
range value is production. Production alone creates wealth; high 
prices do not. We must expand our output in America and then 
make that output available to the masses of our people. We 
can do this by obeying economic laws, and in so doing we will 
erase the stigma of involuntary unemployment. We will insure 
a high standard of living to the masses of our people, and at the 
same time we can enjoy fair profits and a balanced economy. 
It is my earnest conviction that the Government working in 
harmony with labor and with business should set the emergency 
program of scarcity into immediate reverse. I would back this 
program with the complete resources of the Federal Treasury. 

So-called “scarcity legislation” has brought us to serious trouble. 
Only a program of abundance and production can set our economy 
aright. You might ask what legislative solution is mecessary at 
this time? Frankly I am not sure that more laws are actually 
necessary. Adjustments, amendments, and definition of existing 
laws will do much good. Restrictive or punitive measures should 
be applied against both extremes of the economic structure only; 
monopoly at one end and sweatshops at the other. I view busi- 
ness today as a partnership between capital and labor, and when 
I say partnership I mean a real and vital thing. Paying lip serv- 
ice to this ideal is not sufficient. I believe that the Government 
should encourage business and labor in each industry to meet 
and map out a program of production, wages, and prices. 

The antitrust laws which exist today are directed against those 
industrialists who combine to restrain trade, to boost prices, and to 
reap the concomitant huge profits. Those laws should be en- 
forced and should be even more drastic in their application against 
men who persist in that unwholesome attitude. The antitrust 
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system. 

And now let us spend a few moments considering our Govern- 
ment itself. Let us take account of ourselves as voters and as 
important wheels in this machine called democracy. At the same 
time let us consider the men whom we have chosen to represent 
us, Not as individual personalities, but as types; and in conclusion, 
let us ask ourselves if we are going our duty to make democracy 
a vital institution which really means something. The enduring 
success of any democracy depends directly on the capacity of the 
people to govern themselves through representatives of their own 
choice. For hundreds of years the Anglo-Saxon races have been 
developing the art of self-government. We can trace this back to 
the days when the Germanic tribes gathered for the purpose of 
settling important tribal matters. When they were assembled, 
they sat down armed. Then some leader arose and presented the 
matter for their consideration. If the people were persuaded, they 
brandished their weapons which was a vote of approval. If they 
did not favor the proposition, they murmured; and that settled it. 
That was a negative vote. Then as problems pertaining to the 
general welfare grew more profound and increased in number, the 
8 the people to overcome these difficulties developed con- 
currently. 

Today I firmly believe that we have the capacity to govern 
ourselves and to overcome existing difficulties. I fear at times, 
Saree VAN Ooh Si ae BIRETO 1E Taller: and here is the great 

er. 

During the past 70 years there has developed among our people 
an increasing indifference toward government. One "ben minds, 
our energy, and our ability have been directed toward the develop- 
ment of this Nation in a material sense. With this concentration 
on other matters, a great number of our people have been too 
busy to engage in political affairs. This inattentiveness toward 
government is a malignant tendency, and it must be arrested. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. The people of America 
must maintain a constant watch on government and representa- 
tives. Now, particularly, this is essential because we are in 
trouble. There is not a man or woman in this room who has a 
right to criticize their government or their representatives, if they 
themselves have not been diligent in exercising their civic duties. 

Not long ago I spent an evening with a man of substance and 
considerable influence. Our conversation strayed to political mat- 
ters, and eventually I found myself on the receiving end of a 
fiery blast against Congress. When my friend had literally lost 
his breath and exhausted his vocabulary of invectives, I asked 
him who his Congressman was. His answer was a shrug of the 
shoulder and an admission that he did not know his name. Now, 
my friend had no right to criticize anyone but himself, and that 
goes for all American citizens who fall in his category, My reac- 
tion to that conversation was one of hopelessness. How can we 
expect this democracy of ours to function properly when a vast 
number of our people permit themselves to become so apathetic? 

The measure in which our Government functions properly, the 
measure in which our liberty and freedom are insured, depends 
directly on the manner in which our people exercise their duties 
as citizens, Representatives are a direct reflection of the people in 
any district. Public service is an honorable estate. When a loved 
one is sick, we seek the best doctor we can find. When we have 
run amuck of the law, we engage the best lawyers our pocketbooks 
can afford, But when it comes to Government, perhaps the most 
important single element in our lives, we shrug our shoulders, 
throw up our hands, and are willing to “let George do it.” The 
ideal situation in political matters would reverse that which we 
now practice. The people should cast about for proper men to fill 
public offices, rather than political aspirants seeking the support of 
the people. 7 * pa gcc trea if our citizens searched for 
good men, rather than have po! ns chasing the le in search 
of elusive votes and resorting to questionable — nd tactics 
in so doing. I have said that our Government is the most impor- 
tant element in our lives. Our homes are secure only as long as 
our Government is sound. Our business, our liberty, our freedom 
are all uncertain when our Government falters in its duty to our 


History proves that the dissolution of republics has come when 
people lose the will or ability to govern themselves. In this 
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democracy of ours the power and might of government surges 
upward from the people, not downward from supermen at the 
top. Presumably our Government exists for the people, and not 
for the politicians. The people of American are heartily sick of 
ruthless machine politicians. They are exasperated with boss 
rule. We are not so naive as to think that we can do without 
political organizations in a democracy, but we can demand that 
those organizations function in the interest of the people rather 
than for selfish purposes. We shall all hail the advent of that 
day when politicians realize that the best way to serve their 
party is to serve the people. Spoils and patronage have never 
8 a political party in the past, nor will they do so in 

e future. The prime consideration of government is the wel- 
fare of the people and when, O Lord, will politicians realize 
that fact? 

Some men seek office to prove how well they can serve and 
how much they can give by way of service to their constituents. 
Others seek office to get as much out of it as they can for them- 
selves. Which type we shall have depends entirely on what the 
people demand. 

I suppose that it is only natural for most people to have a hero 
who represents the ideals, principles, and the character which they 
respect most. One of my heroes is an unsung Roman senator of 
whom few people have heard. Like many men of his type, he was 
not sensational, nor did the brilliance of his deeds and words earn 
for him a niche in the world’s hall of fame. And yet I think he 
represents the greatest of heroes because of his character, his 
principles, and his deep sense of duty to the people whom he 
served. His name was Helvidius Priscus. He and the great Roman 
Emperor Vespasian had disagreed in a matter of vital importance, 
and finally, in exasperation, Vespasian called Priscus before him 
and forbade his going to the senate on that day. Priscus answered, 
“It is in your power, O Vespasian, to prevent my remaining a 
senator, but so long as I am one I must go.” Well, then, at least 
be silent there,” commanded the Emperor. “Do not ask my opinion 
and I will be silent.” “But I must ask it,” thundered Vespasian. 
“Then I must answer what appears to be right,” said Priscus. “But 
if you do,” threatened the Emperor, “I will put you to death.” 
And the simple answer was, Did I ever tell you I was immortal? 
You will do your part and I mine. It is yours, Vespasian, to kill; 
mine to die intrepid; yours to banish, and mine to depart un- 
troubled.” ‘There is a Priscus in every hamlet and city in America, 
Why don’t the people find them? Henry Clay reflected the same 
principle and the same devotion to duty when he once remarked, 
“I had rather be right than be President.” 

We shall have public officials like Priscus of old and our own 
Henry Clay only when the people of this Nation demand that they 
be so. If our people demand quality and integrity in official circles, 
we shall have them. If the people remain indifferent and unin- 
terested, we shall have mediocrity and corruption, and those vices 
are fatal to any government. Great leaders despise “yes men”; and, 
obviously enough, “yes men” never become leaders. I have often 
thought that the greatness of Abraham Lincoln was largely the 
result of the constant opposition of the great minds in his own 
Cabinet. If Lincoln had surrounded himself with supine or pas- 
sive individuals, he would never have been forced to extend him- 
self; but with such great characters as Garrison and Seward 
constantly contending his views, Lincoln had to be great in order 
to contro] them and to them. The greatest asset to any 
leader is honest and sincere opposition, and the greatest asset 
which any administration in this country can enjoy is an intel- 
lectually honest minority which opposes it. 

To kill off opposition is dictatorship; to welcome it and profit by 
it is democracy. From the wide range of the conflicting ideas held 
by the great men in America today, there can be formulated a 
program of reconstruction which will pull us from a state of de- 
pression to a high level of prosperity in a few months. Shortly 
after the Civil War, certain hotheads urged Lincoln to hang 
the Confederate leaders. As I recall it, the simple reply was, “Hang? 
No! Hang on to them.” 

I have tried in a few moments, to advance a few ideas regard- 
ing our economic and social problems and a few thoughts per- 
taining to self-government. History is repeating itself in this 
country today. There is nothing new in the situation which con- 
fronts us. Current events in America may be read almost word 
for word in the history of the Roman Empire. It has been said 
that we learn from history one thing only, and that is that we 
learn nothing. Several days ago I was reading a book entitled 
“The Fate of the Republic”; on the first page I was attracted by 
this little verse: 


“There is the moral of all human tales, 
Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First freedom, and then glory; when that fails, 
Wealth, vice corruption—barbarism at last; 
And history, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page.” 


Are we to plunge headlong down the same smooth skids to ulti- 
mate destruction or will our people arouse themselves from their 
and demand of their representatives and their Govern- 
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ment the constructive leadership which is so essential in any 
d incerely believe that the answer rests largely with 


emocracy? I S 
the people themselves. We can, if we only will. 


H. R. 9381, Authorizing the Coining of United States 
Copper 3-cent Pieces for Convenience of Com- 
merce, and for Other Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


ARTICLE BY ROBERT QUILLEN IN THE BUFFALO NEWS 


Mr. BETTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include herewith an article from the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News entitled “Prosperity Is Hard to Stand,” by Robert 
Quillen: 


If psychologists and psychiatrists are p ‘ous, they owe much 
to the fact that human beings have not kept pace with their civili- 
zation. Our way of life has faster than we have developed 
the capacity to endure it. We have automobiles, but we are still 
“horse and buggy” people. 

If anyone had attempted in 1900 to fill the highways with 
vehicles which would kill almost 40,000 people within a year and 
8 N a million, the protest would have been instant and 
univer: 

Those who come after us, looking back through centuries of 
development, will find it hard to believe that men of their own 
kind ever were so incompetent and so brutally indifferent to such 
waste and butchery. It will seem as dreadful to them as the 
human sacrifices of the Aztecs seem to us. 

We accept the situation helplessly, to think about it, 
or regarding it as a necessary evil and the inevitable price of prog- 
ress. Custom has made us callous, and we scarcely realize the 
horror of it. 

Thus Nature preserves our sanity while we find our way out of 
the trap in which progress caught us. In another century, or 
five or ten, we shall develop the capacity to live safely in a world of 
machinery; meanwhile, we needlessly suffer and die because the 
machines developed faster than we could develop the ability to 
use them sanely. 

The so-called machine age developed in two generations; the 
human changes more slowly. Our minds and our nervous systems 
still are being adjusted to a natural way to life—the way of 
the herder of flocks, and the tiller of the soil, and the fishermen 
who cast their nets from sailboats. 

We haven't changed as the times have, wherefore we die of 
F nerve specialists, and find peace in sani- 

ums. 

Most of us can bear adversity, being long used to it, but only 
the strongest and sanest can stand prosperity. 

This article brings out the fact that almost a million people 
are injured yearly in traffic accidents in this country, and 
that 40,000 people were killed during the year 1937 from the 
same cause. I feel that this toll has reached such propor- 
tions that a Nation-wide appeal to the public is advisable in 
the interest of safety. To indicate the interest of the Gov- 
ernment in an experiment which should serve to arouse 
public opinion for reform in traffic conduct, I have intro- 
duced a bill authorizing the coining of copper 3-cent pieces 
to carry an appropriate design for this purpose. ~ 

The coinage of 3-cent coppers would prove convenient to 
business and trade since many States now have sales-tax 
laws requiring the payment of small additional amounts on 
all sales. Under my proposal these coins would bear a de- 
sign intended to place before the public the need for stopping 
this needless waste and butchery of human lives. 

If, as Mr. Quillen says, custom has made us callous then 
it is time for us to give some thought to the situation arising 
from this “machine age.” 
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Recommendations of the Little-Business Men’s 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1938 


TEXT OF THE REPORT MADE TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BY 
THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE OF SECRETARY ROPER'S 
CONFERENCE ON “LITTLE BUSINESS” 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, at the invitation of the 
Secretary of Commerce “little business” was given the oppor- 
tunity last week to express its views on today’s pressing 
problems. I heartily commend Mr. Roper for arranging this 
town meeting of the smaller business interests of the Nation. 

It is the democratic method—debate, discussion, decision— 
with a large measure of toleration and conciliation thrown 
in. When that method is abandoned here in America some- 
thing very precious will have gone out of our life. 

These suggestions boil down to the following: 


In response to your invitation, extended through the Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Daniel C. Roper, approximately 1,000 representa- 
tives of smaller business units, representing more than 40 States, 
have in a discussion of steps which, in our opinion, will 
contribute to business recovery. This committee, duly appointed 
by the conference to convey its recommendations, desires to ex- 
press the thanks of the entire conference for the opportunity to 
freely discuss their problems, as related to government, and for 
this first recognition of their part in the national economy. 

Participants in this conference have earnestly discussed the ills 
that afflict them as small-business men, and have given freely of 
their time in an earnest effort to assist in finding a way to com- 
plete prosperity, with the full belief that their opinions will be 
given full consideration, and that your concern in this matter is as 
great as their own. 

HANDLE HALF OF BUSINESS 


As you know, small businesses still do more than half of the 
total volume of business in the United States. They are still the 
preponderant factor in the maintenance of employment. They 
operate to stabilize our economic life through a wider diffusion of 
activity. They contribute to an equalization of values throughout 
the Nation through widespread maintenance of local markets, and 
they and their families and employees constitute a major portion 
of our national purchasing power. 

We present, therefore, a series of suggestions for your con- 
sideration: 

1. In the matter of finances, we make these recommendations: 

A. Enable the American banking system to make insured loans 
for all necessary purposes. 

B. Set up a Government agency to render this service wherever 

institutions are unable or unwilling to function. 
GAINS TAX ASSAILED 


C. Modify the capital-gains tax to give the taxpayer credit for 
loss years against years of gain. 

D. Repeal the undivided-profits tax. 

E. Modify Securities Exchange Commission's regulations to in- 
crease the amount of exemption to $500,000, but require reasonable 
information for protection of investors. 

2. We urge the encouragement of the investment of private cap- 
ital in new enterprises. 

3. We ask that employer and employee alike be held responsible 
for the faithful observance of mutual labor agreements. 

4. We urge that Government expenditures be curtailed and the 
Budget balanced as soon as possible. 

5. We urge the immediate institution of a campaign to stimulate 
business. 

FEAR TOO GREAT HASTE 

6. We recognize that social reform is necessary as a part of 
progress, but urge that it is so rapid as to disrupt ind 5 

7. We urge that relief administration and responsibility be re- 
turned to local communities as rapidly as possible. 

8. We urge that the Government continue to cooperate with 
business, 

9. We urge that the Government abstain from granting ad- 
vantages = special favors to nonprofit organizations either directly 
or indirectly. 

10. We urge that it be considered unfair-trade practice for firms, 
corporations, or governmental units to sell to employees in com- 


petition with business. 
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11. We approve the principles of the Robinson-Patman and 
Miller-Tydings Acts. 


CHAIN COMPETITION HIT 


12. We approve the principle of the State fair-trade practice acts 
and urge approval of legislation designed to curb destructive 
competition of chain stores. 

13. We urge the strengthening and enforcement of all laws seek- 
ing to curb monopolies. 

14. In the matter of social security and unemployment taxes: 

A. We favor the simplification of detailed forms in connection 
with the social-security tax. 

B. We recommend the reduction of unemployment taxes in sta- 
bilized industries where now exists justifiable employment 
experience. 

15. We question the merit of a standard wage-and-hour bill 
because of geographical differentials. 

16. We recommend that an immediate investigation of the ad- 
ministration of the Wagner Labor Relations Board be made. 

HOUSING ACT PAVORED 

17. We urge the approval of the 9 Housing Act 
and the encouragement and extension home ownership by mak- 
ing loans for owner residence at a rate as low as 344 percent. 

18. We urge that the Government confine its direct home-build- 
ing activities to slum-clearance projects by means of assistance to 
local housing authorities by the United States Housing Authority. 

19. We strongly urge that Works Administration labor 
or money shall not be used for building purposes. 

20. We indorse the principle of installment selling but urge 
adherence to sound business practices in such sales. 

21. In the matter of taxation: 

A. We urge the simplification of the taxation forms so that they 
shall be more easily understood and less expensive in preparation. 

B. We recommend broadening the income-tax base. 

C. We oppose holding companies when used for purposes of cre- 
ating monopoly or tax evasion, but urge differentiation in the case 
of holding companies which are actually operating companies. 

D. We oppose a surtax on “small business” closely held 
corporations, 

UNITED STATES STUDY IS URGED 

22. We urge that the Government study means whereby Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters can obtain financial aid, making 
it possible for extension of credit to foreign purchasers of American 
goods comparable to credits extended by European manufacturers. 

23. We realize the value of research now conducted by Govern- 
ment agencies for the general good of smaller businesses, and be- 
lleve further that there is need for an organization to coordinate 
and disseminate the facts of proposed and existing legislation and 
other matters of general interest to smaller business. We there- 
fore recommend the establishment of a permanent advisory coun- 
cil for small-business interests with equal regional representation. 

We reaffirm our faith in our Government and our President, 
and we petition that these recommendations be given careful 
consideration and, if judged to be in the best interest of the 
Nation, they be speedily put into effect. 

CONFIDENCE AFFIRMED 

We most respectfully express our belief that business will 
fiourish when relationships between Government and business are 
more clearly charted; when capital is available to business, bring- 
ing with it the freedom of action which only financial stability can 


give. 
The small-business men who have labored in the preparation of 


the accompanying reports have done so with the full desire to work 
in harmony with the Government and in the belief that the 
happiness of every home and the welfare of every family rests in 
the hands of the businessmen of the Nation. 

Mr, President, the small-business men are confidently looking to 
you for continued leadership. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Fred Roth (chairman), James G. Daly, Harold D. North, 
Leslie E. Sanders, James B. Kleckner, Wallace D. Kim- 
ball, Robert P. Hastey, W. C. Tinsley, W. K. Gunter, 
O. L. Roach, Bernard F. McLain, D. E. McAvoy. 


No one, of course, will agree with each and all of these 
recommendations. Another group of businessmen would, 
no doubt, state their views in a different way. 

But what is desperately needed today is more of this sort 
of discussion. There has been entirely too much “crack- 
down” spirit; too much ridicule; a too cocksure contempt 
for the views of those with whom we may disagree. That 
has been especially true on the part of those in public life 
with respect to businessmen, big or little. Businessmen have 
also not been without fault in this matter. 

In America we cannot tolerate any “form of tyranny over 
the mind of man” to which Jefferson swore eternal hostility. 

For that reason, it seemed to me that the only ones who 
were really ridiculous were those who made fun of the con- 
ference. Certain reporters had apparently never attended 
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a town meeting, nor a labor union, or farm cooperative 
assembly—had never seen democracy at the grass roots. 

The very earnestness with which the conference expressed 
its views was the surest sign of its worth. 

These men are the ones who are in the very thick of the 
struggle to keep their businesses alive, to provide pay roll 
money on Saturdays, and taxes to support their Government. 
They are entitled to be heard and heard sympathetically. 

I was glad indeed to note that the President expressed the 
view that a large majority of their suggestions “are construc- 
tive and possible of fulfillment.” 

We need to talk things out, and then recede from extreme 
positions in which we may earnestly believe, but agree, 
nevertheless, with good spirit, on some common course. 

The day of the bitter-ender is over. America demands 
unity and that moderation which alone can bring unity. In 
labor, agriculture, business, and government we need and 
will soon demand men who are willing to play on the same 
football team and run interference for each other. 

I am reminded of one of the finest sentences which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt ever said: 

Must we go on in many groping, disorganized, separate units to 
defeat, or shall we move as one great team to victory? 

Where is this will to cooperate today? It has been broken 
by the promotion of group antagonisms, by the calling of 
names that inflame class hatreds. 

But as Lincoln said in his first inaugural: 

After the war and the needless suffering is over we will still have 
the same questions and the same need to solve them. 

Let us have an armistice on adjectives. 

At a time when ours was the “solitary republic of the 
world, the only monument of human rights,” Thomas Jeffer- 
son saw discord doing its destructive work and said: 

To what sacrifices of interest or convenience ought not these 
considerations to animate us? To what compromises of opinion 
and inclination in order to maintain harmony and union among 
ourselves? 2 

For great principles men must stand and fight, but inter- 
est or convenience” should yield to “harmony and union.” 


Flood Control in New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY GOV. OPEREER F. HURLEY ON JANUARY 
28, 1938 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio 
address recently delivered by Gov. Charles F. Hurley, of 
Massachusetts: 


It is my purpose to discuss with you tonight a problem which 
vitally affects the lives and property of a large number of the 
people of Massachusetts. The problem is flood prevention. The 
ravages wrought by uncontrolled waters in 1936 are still fresh in 
our memories, and as your Governor it is my earnest desire that 
such devastation shall not recur in this Commonwealth if human 
effort and human resources can prevent it. 

In June of 1936 the Congress of the United States enacted the 
Flood Control Act, which contained among other things provisions 
for interstate compacts. Pursuant to this act of Congress, the 
Governors of the interested New England States created the neces- 
sary agencies for the drafting of compacts to meet the require- 
ments of the Federal law. We in Massachusetts delegated the 
State planning board to act in the capacity of the Massachusetts 
interstate compact commission on water resources. After an in- 
tensive study of the disasters of 1936 and of the needs of the 
people in the flood area, the appointed representatives of the States 
concerned evolved what are known as the Connecticut River and 
Merrimack River Valley compacts. Those compacts were presented 
to the respective legislatures and duly ratified. 
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The framers of the compacts adhered strictly to the provisions 
of the Flood Control Act of 1936, which declared that local inter- 
ests must provide the land, easements, and rights-of-way; must 
hold the United States free from damages due to construction; 
and must operate and maintain the completed flood-control 
works. The compacts were developed in good faith and in com- 
plete accord with the terms of the Flood Control Act as written 
and as interpreted by Federal authorities at a meeting in Hart- 
ford, Conn., in March 1937. At several meetings held prior to the 
Hartford conference the delegated groups of the several New Eng- 
land States were assured by Federal officials that the inherent 
rights of those States would be protected. Neither at the Hart- 
ford conference nor at any other meeting in which representatives 
of the Federal Government participated was there ever a question 
of the ownership or control of the areas to be utilized for flood 
prevention, It was an accepted fact that the land required for 
the development of these projects should be owned and controlled 
by the States in which the reservoirs were to be located. 

As evidence of the truth of my statements, let me quote from 
the radio address of the Honorable Harry Woodring, Secretary of 
War, made on April 26, 1937, on the subject of “New England Flood 
Control.” I quote: 

“The War Department is gratified with the prompt action of the 
four New England States of Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts in agreeing to an interstate compact, which will 
permit their compliance with the requirements of local coopera- 
tion established in the Flood Control Act, and at the same time 
will reserve for the States the right to develop the reservoirs in the 
future for other and additional purposes, and which is now being 
submitted to the legislatures of the respective States for approval. 
This compact, if adopted by the States and approved by Congress, 
will point the way to a closer cooperation between the States and 
Federal Government in the execution of measures for the conser- 
vation and utilization of our national water resources. These 
States desire to retain a measure of State control in reservoirs 
provided within their jurisdiction, as do the States of Pennsylvania 
and New York, who have already enacted legislation to provide for 
full cooperation with the Federal Government.” 

Before submission to the various State legislatures the compacts 
were drafted under the advice and with the approval of the War 
Department authorities who represented the Federal Government 
in flood-control matters. I was extremely gratified to learn from 
Secretary of War Woodring that we had complied with every re- 
quirement of the Federal Flood Control Act, and in the belief that 
our problem had been completely solved, I submitted the com- 
pacts to the legislature for approval. To their everlasting credit, 
the members of the Massachusetts Legislature ratified the com- 
pacts without delay. They did this regardless of party affiliations 
and with full appreciation of the responsibility of preserving life 
and property in the flood areas. The compacts received my formal 
approval as Governor on May 29, 1937. On that day I had full 
confidence that our objective had been attained and that the ap- 
proval of Congress would be forthcoming in view of the fact that 
the compacts were drafted under the advice and with the approval 
of Federal authorities. 

When the compacts had been approved by the legislatures of the 
other New England States, they were immediately submitted to 
Congress. Subsequently, full hearings on the compacts were held 
and they received the approval of the Commerce Committee of the 
United States Senate and the Flood Control Committee of the House 
of Representatives. At the hearings, for the first time, an issue for- 
eign to the language of the Flood Control Act as written and for- 
eign to the primary purpose of the compacts, was introduced. The 
Federal Power Commission, through its chairman, Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, raised the question as to the ownership and control of the 
proposed sites in which the reservoirs and dams were to be located. 
I ask you to remember this one pertinent fact, that although the 
matter of flood control had been under consideration for many 
months both by the various New England States and by the Fed- 
eral Government as represented by the War Department, no ques- 
tion was ever raised regarding our compliance with Federal law 
until Chairman McNinch interposed the issue of Federal ownership 
and control of the various dam and reservoir sites. 

So that the record in this matter may be clear, let me say that 
this was the only obstacle to the realization of flood control in 
New England. As a result of the position taken by Chairman Mc- 
Ninch, of the Federal Power Commission, Congress adjourned with- 
out taking any action upon the compacts, 

It was evident to me that we had reached an impasse. Several 
conferences followed among the Governors of the interested States, 
as a result of which a meeting was arranged with President Roose- 
velt by Congressman JoHN W. McCormack of Massachusetts. It 
was agreed that the entire matter of flood control would be dis- 
cussed by the Governors at this conference with the President. 

Always aware of the obstacle that had been raised by Chairman 
McNinch to Federal approval of the compacts, I informed the other 
governors of the New England States, prior to entering the con- 
ference with the President, that my primary interest was the ac- 
complishment of flood control for the protection of the lives and 
property of the people of Massachusetts, and that ali other con- 
siderations must be subordinated. 

Congressman McCormack of Massachusetts has presented a bill 
to amend the Flood Control Act. It is a compromise between the 
conflicting interests of the States and the Federal Government, 
Under its terms the Federal Government would pay the entire 
cost of the construction of reservoirs and dams. 
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It may well be that this compromise will win congressional ap- 

Stlap The saving in construction cost may make it prudent for 

usetts to adopt it, and it is my immediate intention to 

urge the governors of the other New England States with all the 

force at my command to consider the merits of this latest pro- 

It is found that the McCormack bill adequately protects 

lives, safety, and property of the persons in the flood area, 

the only consideration which concerns me, I shall urge them to 

adopt the amendment so that flood control may be attained at 
once. 

Recently there has been an attempt by politically minded per- 
sons in this Commonwealth without regard for the truth, to inject 
into the consideration of this important subject an allegation that 
those who honestly seek to serve the people of the Commonwealth 
are influenced by the so-called power interests. Those who make 
such assertions know that they are not speaking the truth, but 
are attempting rather to promote their own political ambitions at 
the expense of the people in the flood-ridden districts of the 
Commonwealth. Let there be no misunderstanding as to my posi- 
tion. Let no man misquote me on this matter. As a private 
citizen, as treasurer of the Commonwealth for 6 years, and as your 
Governor, I have never had, nor have I now, any affiliation, either 
directly or indirectly with any corporation, group, or individual 
connected with power or power interests. I challenge contradic- 
tion of this statement. 

Let there be an end to sham and deceit in the consideration of 
this humane issue. To the people in those areas where the danger 
of fiood is ever present let me say, that as your Governor I shall 
continue to fight unceasingly until this menace to your lives and 
property is forever removed. 


Where Will the Bankers Get Their Money to Loan 
Under H. R. 8585, A Bill for Government Mone- 
tary Control? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES G. BINDERUP 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1938 


Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, when I came to Congress 
& few years ago, thoroughly convinced then as I am now 
that there is no logic in the philosophy of prosperity by 
scarcity, and knowing then as I know now, even more defi- 
nitely, that the only trouble with our great Government is 
our monetary system, I sought personal interviews with 
many Congressmen. I was surprised to hear in practically 
every case the answer, “Don’t ask me anything about the 
money question. That is one thing I know nothing about.” 

But finding also a disposition in the many Congressmen 
that they would like knowledge along this line, I sent out 
3,000 loose-leaf folios, intending to convey knowledge and 
information along the monetary line by supplying one leaf 
every week or two, knowing that a Congressman’s time for 
reading is very limited. 

I am very gratified to know the interest the Members of 
Congress and others are now taking in this most important 
matter. In this monetary folio, now known as Uncle Sam’s 
Hospital Chart, I am continuing to send out, every week or 
two, two pages of information along the monetary line. This 
booklet has been divided into two parts, the pages from 
1 to 50 treating on the philosophy of money, and pages from 
50 to 100 explaining the bill (H. R. 8585), introduced June 
22, 1937, that provides for monetary control, the plan for 
amplifying the velocity of our money and also supplying the 
necessary quantity to correspond with the growth of Uncle 
Sam. 

And now, reverting once more to Uncle Sam’s Hospital 
Chart, and continuing from page 435 of the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Turn over flap No. 2, on page 70, of the folio Uncle Sam’s 
Hospital Chart, and the Government has given the Keystone 
Bank credit on its books in its subtreasury (the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City) for preferred stock purchased 
maturing in 40 years at 144-percent interest and 144-percent 
amortized payments, just as we did in 1933, when we pur- 
chased preferred stock in our banks to the amount of $3,500,- 
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000,000. However, if the Government should purchase 
preferred stock in all the banks in the Nation sufficient to 
establish 100-percent reserves back of all demand deposits 
in all the banks, State and national alike, it would require 
$1,587,000,000 in addition to the cash and Government bonds 
the banks now carry. 

In this bill, H. R. 8585, we are not alone leaving untouched 
the individual bank’s assets but we are strengthening the 
assets of every bank; not alone reducing the banks’ losses, 
not alone making bank examiners almost unnecessary, but 
with 100 percent reserves back of demand deposits in the 
hands of our Uncle Sam and a penalty providing for the 
cancelation of a bank charter for failing to comply with 
this act, bank examinations could be reduced to at least one 
examination a year. This would eliminate the disturbance 
created by bank examiners calling on small commercial 
banks, restricting their loans, and substituting their judg- 
ment as to good paper for that of the local banker who 
knows the disposition and character of every patron and 
carries the responsibility. 

In H. R. 8585 we are forcing into circulation over $8,000,000 
daily from the bottom and up by expanding our money sup- 
ply and amplifying the velocity of added millions of dollars 
daily now dormant or semidormant in the veins and arter- 
ies of the money channels. We are doing this by creating 
a consuming and purchasing power from the bottom among 
the lower-income groups, which money immediately goes 
into the banking channels in either demand bank deposits, 
where the banks make their money by service charges, or 
into time deposits, which the banks reloan to the public. 
Besides creating a consuming and a purchasing power at 
the bottom, this money also creates equities and a basis for 
safe loans. 

Contrast this with monetary conditions today. I have just 
phoned the Banking Department in Washington and they 
inform me the banks have reduced their demand deposits— 
which means our money supply—from June 30 to December 
30, 1937, $1,134,000,000, and this just at a time when we need 
expansion and more velocity to our dormant bank deposits. 
If the principles of H. R. 8585 had been in force during this 
period, we would have increased our money supply from the 
bottom and created a consuming and a purchasing power 
accordingly no less than $1,464,000,000, in place of a decrease 
of $1,134,000,000. This made a difference of $2,598,000,000 in 
the veins and arteries of agriculture, trade, and commerce. 
It would have meant progress in place of recession and con- 
tinued depression. It would have meant more employment in 
place of less employment. It would have meant going forward 
in place of going backward. 

In our present money and banking system the banks create 
an abundance of money when the people need it least and 
destroy the people’s money when they need it most. Our 
monetary control bill creates the most money when the peo- 
ple need it most and the least money when the people need 
it least. À 

Where will the banks get their money to loan? In pre- 
ceding pages I have explained how during the 6 months 
from June to December 1937, we would have provided the 
people, and consequently the banks, with an additional 
amount of money in circulation amounting to $2,598,000,000, 
and remember this means 6 months’ expansion only, if 
we were now operating under bill for monetary control 


H. R. 8585, which forces money into circulation among the 


lower income group by creating a consuming and purchas- 
ing power in the same amount and to the same degree as 
money expansion takes place. There is no guessing about 
this; this money is not coaxed or bribed into circulation, 
but forced into the veins and arteries of trade and com- 
merce, through that one-third of our population that is 
III-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed. You do not have to coax 
them to spend their money. It will leave their hands for 
the necessities of life the same day they receive it and will 
go into the banks as time deposits and demand deposits, 
and in either case the banks will receive their profit. 
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There are now 58,000,000 accounts in our banks; that is, 
58,000,000 demand bank deposits. If the banks were to 
make a charge averaging, say $1 a month for each ac- 
count, this would pay to the banks $696,000,000 a year. 
However, H. R. 8585 does not, in the least, have to do with 
banks loaning their deposits. We only insist that the banks 
shall not issue money through the creation of demand de- 
posits based on the credit of the depositor, whether such 
depositor be an individual or the Federal Government. 

If necessary to support the expenses of the bank, depos- 
itors might pay a few cents on each check, which would 
amount to possibly another $600,000,000 monthly. Added 
to this the banks make many other service charges to which 
they are entitled—rediscounting drafts, acceptances, insur- 
ance, and so forth. We have many banks now that do busi- 
ness on this basis and very profitably. One banker told me 
recently that his bank, operating under 100-percent reserves 
and a small service charge, had paid 3l-percent dividends 
on common stock last year. 

In 1929 we cleared through the clearing houses of the 
Nation no less than $1,230,000,000,000 in checks. In 1937 
we cleared a little over $600,000,000,000; thus half of our 
demand deposits—and that is 97 percent of the money we 
have, checks—were idle or else the entire volume of money 
moved only half as fast. 

Bankers are writing me asking, Where will we get our 
money to loan under your plan?” Why do not they ask, 
“Where can we find a safe place to loan our money now?” 
A banker said to me recently, “It has become impossible to 
do business. The thousands who want to borrow have no 
equities or security to offer, and the few who have do not 
want to borrow a cent.“ And so there are two things wrong: 
We must give stability and security to our money supply 
which would amplify its velocity; and we must increase its 
volume to correspond with the yearly growth of Uncle Sam. 
This would give the banks more money to handle. 


The Antilynching Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


ANTILYNCHING BILL (H. R. 1507) AS PASSED BY THE HOUSE 
AND THE BILL AS AMENDED IN THE SENATE 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the antilynching bill (H. R. 
1507) as passed by the House, as follows: 


An act to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every State 
the equal protection of the laws, and to punish the crime of 
lynching 
Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of this act, the phrase 

“mob or riotous assemblage”, when used in this act, shall mean 

an assembl: composed of three or more persohs acting in con- 

cert, without authority of law, to kill or injure any person in the 
custody of any peace officer, with the purpose or consequence of 
depriving such person of due process of law or the equal protec- 

tion of the laws. . 
Sec. 2. If any State or governmental subdivision thereof fails, 

neglects, or refuses to provide and maintain protection to the life 

or person of any individual within its jurisdiction against a mob 
or riotous assemblage, whether by way of preventing or punish- 
ing the acts thereof, such State shall by reason of such failure, 
neglect, or refusal be deemed to have denied to such person due 
process of law and the equal protection of the laws of the State, 
and to the end that the protection guaranteed to persons within 
the jurisdictions of the several States, or to citizens of the United 

States, by the Constitution of the United States, may be secured, 

the provisions of this act are enacted. 

Sec. 3. (a) Any officer or employee of any State or govern- 
mental subdivision thereof who is with the duty or who 
possesses the power or authority as such officer or employee to 
protect the life or person of any individual injured or put to 
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death by any mob or riotous assemblage or any officer or em- 
ployee of any State or governmental subdivision thereof having 
any such individual in his custody, who fails, neglects, or refuses 
to make all diligent efforts to protect such individual from being 
so injured or being put to death, or any officer or employee of 
any State or governmental subdivision thereof charged with the 
duty of apprehending, keeping in custody, or prosecuting any per- 
son participating in such mob or riotous assemblage who fails, 
neglects, or refuses to make all diligent efforts to perform his 
duty in apprehending, keeping in custody, or prosecuting to final 
judgment under the laws of such State all persons so participating 
shall be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding 5 years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

(b) Any officer or employee of any State or governmental sub- 
division thereof, acting as such officer or employee under authority 
of State law, having in his custody or control a prisoner, who 
shall conspire, combine, or confederate with any person who is a 
member of a mob or riotous assemblage to injure or put such 
prisoner to death without authority of law, or who shall conspire, 
combine, or confederate with any person to suffer such prisoner 
to be taken or obtained from his custody or control to be injured 
or put to death by a mob or riotous assemblage shall be guilty of 
a felony, and those who so conspire, combine, or confederate with 
such officer or employee shall likewise be guilty of a felony. On 
conviction the parties participating therein shall be punished by 
imprisonment of not less than 5 years or not more than 25 years. 

Src. 4. The district court of the United States judicial district 
wherein the person is injured or put to death by a mob or riotous 
assemblage shall have jurisdiction to try and to punish, in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State where the injury is inflicted or 
the homicide is committed, any and all persons who participate 
therein: Provided, That it is first made to appear to such court 
(1) that the officers of the State charged with the duty of appre- 
hending, prosecuting, and punishing such offenders under the 
laws of the State shall have failed, neglected, or refused to appre- 
hend, prosecute, or punish such offenders; or (2) that the jurors 
obtainable for service in the State court having jurisdiction of 
the offense are so strongly opposed to such punishment that there 
is probability that those guilty of. the offense will not be punished 
in such State court, A failure for more than 30 days after the 
commission of such an offense to apprehend or to indict the per- 
sons guilty thereof, or a failure diligently to prosecute such per- 
sons, shall be sufficient to constitute prima facie evidence of the 
failure, neglect, or refusal described in the above proviso. 

Sec. 5. Any county in which a person is seriously injured or put 
to death by a mob or riotous assemblage shall be liable to the 
injured person or the legal representatives of such person for a 
sum not less than $2,000 nor more than $10,000 as liquidated dam- 
ages, which sum may be recovered in a civil action against such 
county in the United States district court of the judicial district 
wherein such person is put to the injury or death. Such action 
shall be brought and prosecuted by the United States district 
attorney of the district in the United States district court for such 
district. If such amount awarded be not paid upon recovery of 
a judgment therefor, such court shall have jurisdiction to enforce 
payment thereof by levy of execution upon any property of the 
county, or may otherwise compel payment thereof by mandamus 
or other appropriate process; and any officer of such county or 
other person who disobeys or fails to comply with any lawful order 
of the court in the premises shall be liable to punishment as for 
contempt and to any other penalty provided by law therefor. 
The amount recovered shall be exempt from all claims by cred- 
itors of the deceased. The amount recovered upon such judgment 
shall be paid to the injured person, or where death resulted, dis- 
tributed in accordance with the laws governing the distribution 
of an intestate decedent's assets then in effect in the State wherein 
such death occurred. 

Sec. 6. In the event that any person so put to death shall have 
been transported by such mob or riotous assemblage from one 
county to another county during the time intervening between 
his seizure and putting to death, the county in which he is seized 
and the county in which he ís put to death shall be jointly and 
severally liable to pay the forfeiture herein provided. Any district 
judge of the United States District Court of the judicial district 
wherein any suit or prosecution is instituted under the provisions 
of this act, may by order direct that such suit or prosecution 
be tried in any place in such district as he may designate in 
such order. 

Src. 7. If any provision, sentence, or clause of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circumstances is held invalid, 
the remainder of this act, and the application of such provision 
to other person or circumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 


The antilynching bill as now pending in the Senate is 
as follows: 


That the provisions of this act are enacted in exercise of the 
power of Congress to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States and for the purpose of better assuring under said 
amendment equal protection to the lives and persons of citizens 
and due process of law to all persons charged with or suspected 
or convicted of any offense within the jurisdiction of the several 
States. A State shall be deemed to have denied to any victim or 
victims of lynching equal protection and due process of law when- 
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ever that State or any legally competent governmental subdivision 
thereof shall have failed, neglected, or refused to employ the 
lawful means at its disposal for the protection of that person or 
those persons against lynching or against seizure and abduction 
followed by lynching. 

Sec. 2. Any assemblage of three or more persons which shall 
exercise or attempt to exercise by physical violence and without 
authority of law any power of correction or punishment over any 
citizen or citizens or other person or persons in the custody of 
any peace officer or suspected of, charged with, or convicted of 
the commission of any offense, with the purpose or consequence 
of preventing the apprehension or trial or punishment by law 
of such citizen or citizens, person or persons, shall constitute a 
“mob” within the meaning of this act. Any such violence by a 
mob which results in the death or maiming of the victim or vic- 
tims thereof shall constitute “lynching” within the meaning of 
this act: Provided, however, That “lynching” shall not be deemed 
to include violence occurring between members of groups of law- 
breakers such as are commonly designated as rs or racket- 
eers, nor violence occurring during the course of picketing or 
boycotting or any incident in connection with any “labor dispute” 
as that term is defined and used in the act of March 23, 1932 
(47 Stat. 70). 

Sec. 3. Whenever a lynching of any person or persons shall 
occur, any officer or employee of a State or any governmental sub- 
division thereof who shall have been charged with the duty or 
shall have possessed the authority as such officer or employee to 
protect such person or persons from lynching and shall have will- 
fully neglected, refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts to 
protect such person or persons from lynching and any officer or 
employee of a State or governmental subdivision thereof who shall 
have had custody of the person or persons lynched and shall have 
willfully neglected, refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts 
to protect such person or persons from lynching, and any officer 
or employee of a State or governmental subdivision thereof who, 
having the duty as such officer or employee, shall willfully neg- 
lect, refuse, or fail to make all diligent efforts to apprehend, keep 
in custody, or prosecute the members or any member of the 
lynching mob, shall be. guilty of a felony and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by 
imprisonment not exceeding 5 years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Sec. 4. Whenever a lynching of any person or persons shall occur, 
and information on oath is submitted to the Attorney General of 
the United States that any officer or employee of a State or any 
governmental subdivision thereof who shall have been charged with 
the duty or shall have possessed the authority as such officer or 
employee to protect such person or persons from lynching, or who 
shall have had custody of the person or persons lynched, has will- 
fully neglected, refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts to 
protect such person or persons from lynching or that any officer or 
employee of a State or governmental subdivision thereof, in viola- 
tion of his duty as such officer or employee, has willfully neglected, 
refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts to apprehend, keep 
in custody, or prosecute the members or any member of the lynch- 
ing mob, the Attorney General of the United States shall cause 
an investigation to be made to determine whether there has been 
any violation of this act. 

Sec.5. (1) Every governmental subdivision of a State to which 
the State shall have delegated functions of police shall be responsi- 
ble for any lynching occurring within its territorial jurisdiction. 
Every such governmental subdivision shall also be responsible for 
any lynching occurring outside of its territorial jurisdiction, 
whether within or without the same State, which follows upon the 
seizure and abduction of the victim or victims within its territorial 
jurisdiction. Any such governmental subdivision which shall fail 
to prevent any such lynching or any such seizure and abduction 
followed by lynching shall be liable to each person injured, or to 
his or her next of kin if such injury results in death, for a sum 
not less than $2,000 and not more than $10,000 as monetary com- 
pensation for such injury or death: Provided, however, That the 
governmental subdivision may prove by a preponderance of evi- 
dence as an affirmative defense that the officers thereof charged 
with the duty of preserving the peace, and citizens thereof when 
called upon by any such officer, used all diligence and all powers 
vested in them for the protection of the person lynched: And pro- 
vided further, That the satisfaction of judgment against one gov- 
ernmental subdivision responsible for a lynching shall bar further 
proceedings against any other governmental subdivision which 
may also be responsible for that lynching. 

(2) Liability arising under this section may be enforced and the 
compensation herein provided for may be recovered in a civil action 
in the United States district court for the judicial district of which 
the defendant governmental subdivision is a part. Such action 
shall be brought and prosecuted by the Attorney General of the 
United States or his duly authorized representatives in the name of 
the United States for the use of the real party in interest, or, if the 
claimant or claimants shall so elect, by counsel employed by the 
claimant or claimants, but in any event without prepayment of 
costs. If the amount of any such judgment shall not be paid upon 
demand, payment thereof may be enforced by any process available 
under the State law for the enforcement of any other money judg- 
ment against such a governmental subdivision. Any officer of such 
governmental subdivision or any other person who shall disobey or 
fail to comply with any lawful order or decree of the court for the 
enforcement of the judgment shall be guilty of contempt of that 
court and punished accordingly. The cause of action accruing here- 
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under to a person injured by lynching shall not abate with the sub- 
Sequent death of that person before final Judgment but shall sur- 
vive to his or her next of kin. For the purpose of this act the next 
of kin of a deceased victim of lynching shall be determined accord- 
ing to the laws of interstate distribution in the State of domicile 
of the decedent. Any judgment or award under this act shall be 
exempt from all claims of creditors. 

(3) Any judge of the United States district court for the judicial 
district wherein any suit shall be instituted under the provisions of 
this act may by order direct that such suit be tried in any divi- 
sion of such district as he may designate in such order. 

Sec. 6. The essential purpose of this act being the furtherance 
of protection of the lives and persons of citizens and other persons 
against unlawful and violent interference with or prevention of 
the orderly processes of justice, and equal protection and due 
process of law, and against possible dereliction of duty in this 
respect by States, or any governmental subdivision thereof, or any 
officer or employee of either a State or governmental subdivision 
thereof. Therefore if any particular provision, sentence, or clause, 
or provisions, sentences, or clauses of this act, or the application 
thereof to any particular person or circumstance, is held invalid, 
the remainder of this act, and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 


The Lewis amendment to the bill in the Senate is as 
follows: 


Provided, however, That “lynching” shall not be deemed to in- 
clude violence occurring between members of groups of lawbreak- 
ers such as are commonly designated as gangsters or racketeers, 
nor violence occurring during the course of picketing or boy- 
cotting or any incident in connection with any “labor dispute” as 
pee 700 is defined and used in the act of March 23, 1932 (47 


The Cause and Effect of Depressed Business 
Conditions 


The “Old Gray Mare” correspondence on price fixing and profi- 
teering in restraint of trade. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1938 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, OF 
IDAHO, AND F. E. MOORE 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, the Members of Con- 
gress receive many communications from people interested 
in the legislative program of the administration. Many of 
these commuications are from earnest and thoughtful people 
making constructive suggestions, others criticize, and censure 
the Government and Congress, 

Under permission to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an exchange of correspondence between myself and 
F. E. Moore, president of the Mathews Conveyer Co., an in- 
dustrialist of the Pittsburgh district, on business conditions 
and Government policies. 


MATHEWS CONVEYOR Co., 
Ellwood City, Pa., December 8, 1937. 
Hon. ComPTON I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The men who have been supplying the oats for the 
old gray mare have been handicapped and hobbled plenty already. 
If our lawmakers are at all anxious that the old gray mare does 
not starve to death, they had better give some serious thought to 
fundamental principles and human nature. 

Such bills as the Black-Connery, the Wagner Act, undistributed- 
earnings tax, etc., are reducing the supply of oats to the point 
where it will soon be necessary to ration. Since the old gray 
mare's ribs are beginning to show, it may not be long before they 
can be used for a washboard unless we wake up and realize the 
seriousness of the situation and wherein lies the fault. 

If the Black-Connery bill becomes a law, the old gray mare's 
supply of oats will surely diminish to a point where I fear the 
Constitution of the United States will become another “scrap of 

aper.” 
p 8 we see eye to eye on this serious matter and that we 
can count on your support to assist in defeating this uneconomic 
proposed piece of legislation. 
Very truly yours, F. E. Moors, President. 
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WasuincTon, D. C., December 14, 1937. 
Mr. F. E. Moore, 
President, Mathews Conveyer Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 

Dean Mr. Moore: Your old gray mare” letter has been received. 
The Members of Congress are giving their time and attention to 
solving the difficulties of business and living conditions of the 
American people. Like the six blind men who went to see the 
“old gray mare“ —or was it an elephant?—in John G. Sax's poem, 
there is a diversity of opinion as to the cause of our conditions and 
the remedy, but we know difficulties and troubles are being ex- 
perienced by business that must be corrected; with that I believe 


will 5 

I do noe kaoi just what price structures and market agreements 
are enjoyed by the conveyer manufacturing company; but, as one 
who has devoted a lifetime to effort in producing and marketing 
the products of the basic industries—agriculture, lumbering, and 
mining, which, as you know, must purchase and utilize the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturing industries—I know that the price level 
of the products of these industries is far out of line with the com- 
modity price level which is obviously maintained through price 
fixing and business manipulation, a condition which is responsible 
for a long train of ill effects from the maladjustment of prices in 
business—closing factories resulting in unemployment and cur- 
tailed markets. 

Now, let’s have the remedy that big business and the conveyer 
industry would apply to restore national prosperity and at the 
same time retain its advantages in the price structure that have 
been established and is being enjoyed by these favored industries. 
No doubt you are giving serious thought and attention to solving 
our national problem. 

es Compton I. WHITE, M. C. 


Ex wWOoD Crry, Pa, December 29, 1937. 
Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. Wurre: I have read and reread your letter of Decem- 
| ber 14 a number of times. I am not familiar with John G. Sax's 
poem, therefore do not know to what you refer. 
I agree with you that there is a diversity of opinion and much 
confused thought ing what caused the present depression, 
and likewise there is a diversity of opinion regarding the remedies 
which should be applied, and therefore you may or may not agree 
th mine. 
wy opinion is that wealth cannot be created out of thin air. It 
must be produced by intelligent action and hard work. I know of 
no other method to create genuine wealth, either material or mental. 
I believe that if Congress and the administration would accept that 
economic philosophy it would reestablish confidence, and business 
| would respond almost 100 percent, My business acquaintance ex- 
| tends from one end of this land to the other; north, east, south, 
and west, and numbers in the thousands, and covers a fairly 
complete cross section. I believe the vast majority of them are 
honest and industrious, and are trying to do their level best. Those 
in the other class are few and far between. The average is no 

greater, at least, than the average that will be found in any other 
strata of society. 

Business needs a more equitable labor-relations law. The jug 
should have two handles. Business needs more equitable tax laws. 
Take our own case as an example. Early last year we prepared 
plans and specifications for a new structural shop, also plans and 
specifications for an addition to our engineering department. These 
improvements would cost approximately $100,000. These additions 
would require new equipment, new modern machinery, et cetera, 

and would add 20 to 25 percent to our pay rolls. After examining 

the present tax laws, we decided to get along with what we have and 

make the best of it. The undistributed surplus tax would exact a 

penalty too severe. Quite naturally you could answer that by sug- 

that we sell more stock. That is not so easily done in these 

times when confidence is at such a low ebb, and particularly in a 
tively small concern such as ours. 

Now then, your letter indicates that you assume that the con- 
veyor manufacturers have gotten together and have fixed up mar- 
ket agreements which enables them to secure a large margin of 

rofit. There is not one iota of truth in that assumption. About 

Aes teat atawer I au give you A tan faat that for the lest 17 years, 
our company dividend record shows an average of just a little over 
4 percent to our stockholders. 

Fortunately for me, and the 8 24 man cations 
conveyers, the respective managements are comp o gen 
men who know their costs, and know if they expect to continue in 
business, they must secure a price that will at least cover their 
costs, and also return enough to cover depreciations, overheads, et 
cetera. Likewise they are intelligent enough to know that the mar- 
ket widens, and their sales increase in almost direct proportion to 
the price of the product. In other words, any method discovered 
to make savings in the cost of their product, is almost immediately 
passed on to the consumer, and that statement is 32 true in 
all lines of industry. The automotive industry a glaring ex- 
ample. 

in the last paragraph you say Let's have the remedy,” et cetera. 
The only remedy we need is more equitable laws, and a program of 
economy, and a balanced Federal Budget. Not only big business, 
but little business will take care of the rest. 
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I have asked the president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to send you a copy of Ind Platform for 1938, which 
I trust you will take the time to read. endorse it in its entirety. 

Yours very truly, 
F. E. Moore, 
President, Mathews Conveyor Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 24, 1938. 
Mr. F. E. Moore, 
President, Mathews Conveyer Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 

DEAR Mr. Moore: Acknowl g receipt of your letter answer- 
ing mine of December 14, I am glad to have the expression of your 
views on business conditions and the “state of the Union” as 
expressed in your communication of December 29, which has been 
held in the pending file until the writer could have more time to 
give attention to the subject under consideration. 

The wish uppermost in my mind is that more of our business- 
men, particularly those engaged in productive industry, would give 
their or to the problems facing our people and the Goy- 
ernment. 

Whatever the cause, I believe that you will agree with me that 
as a result of unfavorable business conditions in the years follow- 
ing 1929 many worthy people suffered irreparable loss due to cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, which brought disaster and dis- 
tress to business throughout the country. Now, if we are sin- 
cerely endeavoring to alleviate existing conditions and restore 
business to normal levels and we find that the majority of the 
business of the country approve the banking and credit manipula- 
tions and the business practices that have destroyed competition 
and effectuated profiteering by price fixing, and that they sanction 
a continuation of these practices, and the American people are 
willing to still tolerate such activities, then we must accept con- 
ditions as we find them and give business and banking organiza- 
tions a free rein and devote our time and attention to temporary 
and costly expedients in an attempt to relieve suffering and 
distress and do nothing that may disturb so-called confidence. 

Of course, we may realize that price levels are maladjusted and 
out of line; that the business organizations and individuals en- 
gaged in the basic industries—farming, mining, and lumbering— 
are being drained of their resources by the disparity between th 
prices of the things they must buy and the things they produce to 
sell; and, of course, as a demonstration of this condition, we will 
be interested in the annual financial statements issued by these 

rofiteering firms dealing in most of the necessities used in the 
Bakio industries, particularly in the so-called prosperous years of 
1928 and 1929, annual statements which in many cases show an 
earning and surplus equalling a large percent of the firm’s total in- 
vestment, in some cases annual earnings that run as high as 
half of their total capital which, of course, boomed the market quo- 
tations of their shares; earnings accumulated as a result of their 
success in destroying competition and exacting profiteering prices 
from the consumer, surpluses so big that these profiteering firms 
had to resort to stock split-ups to disburse their winnings (so- 
called earnings) to prevent them from being taken by taxation. 
The stock quotations of such firms on the exchange, of course, 
are indicative of prosperity (2) and tend to strengthen confidence 
(?) which in the opinion of the average businessman is about 
all that is needed to maintain stable business conditions and 
prosperity. 

Even though the great mass of people engaged in the basic in- 
dustries are having a tough time to make income meet expenses, 
this to the average businessman is of little consequence as long 
as we have a rising stock market and the banks and financial in- 
stitutions are prosperous. 

No doubt your average businessman wants more power for the 
pipe manufacturers and Mr. Eugene Grace and his company that 
can pay a bonus of a million dollars a year on top of a $100,000 
salary. Did you say that “wealth cannot be created out of thin 
air’? More power to the steel people, who have raised the price 
of barbed wire, which every farmer must buy, from $1.50 to $3.50 
per roll, or bailing wire from $1.75 per bundle to $4.50 per bundle, 
or the International Harvester Co. in raising the price of mowing 
machines from 650 to $110, or plows from $14 to $28 apiece—my 
own invoices on a J. I. Case brush plow of identical pattern verify 
this statement, All this, of course, is indicative of national pros- 
perity—for the trusts, sometimes called big business. But why 
go on? We might take glass or paint for an example; and right 
here let me say that the restraint of trade by the Paint Trust in 
withholding paint from the property owners of this country in 
their profiteering price-fixing practices is one of the most destruc- 
tive business operations ever carried to success in any country. 
The loss suffered by the property owners in town and country 
from one end of the land to the other is beyond calculation, and 
the figure would run into a total when based on the 
decay and destruction of the building improvements throughout 
the country for want of a protecting coat of paint. 

Read Split and Up in a March 1936 issue of the magazine 
Time. Here we have an example of stock-market prosperity and 
business confidence (?). The fact that this example of price fixing 
and stabilization in the paint industry, which successfully resisted 
any adjustment to existing price levels and business conditions, is 
perhaps more important from your standpoint than the effect on 
the basic industry of mining in curtailing uction of zinc and 
lead and the closing of mining operations out the country, 
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thereby increasing the relief load by throwing out of employment 
thousands of the most skilled laborers in the country—the miners— 
besides the companies’ loss of income and capital reserve reduced 
by paying taxes and maintaining its expenses on idle plant and 
property, to say nothing of the Government's loss in the form of 
tax income. 

It is reliably stated, I am informed, that 30 percent of the in- 
come from a mining operation goes to the Government under some 
form of taxation, while property with a replacement value of bil- 
lions of dollars is going to rack and ruin so that the paint trust 
may resist economic trends and profiteer on the price of paint. 
Someone should write the story of “shabby America.” Of course, 
this condition is all “good business” in the eyes of our propa- 
gandists and speculators with their slogans “less Government regu- 
ae and more confidence’—and “Keep the Government out of 

usiness.” 

When the all-controlling Federal Reserve banks failed to supply 
the money function, these same speculators were loud in their 
wails and vociferous in their demands that the Government come 
to their relief and now they cannot say enough nice things about 
the R. F. C. which put the Government into the financing busi- 
ness in a big way. 

While the Government is not wanted in business to control 
profiteering, it is perfectly right and proper that it should go into 
the financing business and thereby relieve the capitalist of the 
expense and risk of loaning money and also of taxation to finance 
business from the proceeds of the sale of tax-exempt securities. 
Did it ever occur to you that the R. F. C. is the greatest reservoir 
ever constructed for the storage of wealth out of reach of taxation; 
if you and I were capitalists, it would be mighty nice to have our 
wealth stored away in tax-free Government bonds and receive the 
interest income flowing from loans paid out to finance business in 
a scheme when all of the expenses of loaning money and collect- 
ing interest and principal and attendant losses were borne by the 
Federal Government in this adjunct of the Treasury, the R. F. C. 

You assert that a little confidence (?) and a stable price for 
Government bonds is all that we need and “not only big business, 
but little business will take care of the rest,” and, I might add, if 
nothing disturbs the power of Congress to levy taxes necessary to 
meet service charges (interest) on the mounting billions of Gov- 
ernment bonds. Some load we are putting on the people of the 
good old United States of America, particularly on the productive 
industries—profiteering charges by the utilities, the telephone, 
light and power companies, and this class of natural monopolies, 
profiteering charges exacted by big business in every line of trade, 
in the manufacturing industry and most exhausting of all the 
interest load that business is carrying to support the circulation of 
money under the Federal Reserve banking scheme and on top of 
this the service charge that must be paid on some thirty-six billion 
of Government debt, to say nothing of the horde of Government 
employees with their perquisites, prerogatives, and soft berths with 
minimum hours and maximum pay, whose wages must always go 
up and never come down. I am wondering just how effective your 
proposed remedy will be in meeting the situation— The only 
remedy we need is more equitable laws and a program of economy, 
and a balanced Federal Budget.” Would it not be about as well 
to say, “Let us remove greed and cupidity from human nature?” 

Sincerely yours, 
COMPTON I. WHITE, M. C. 


Greene County, Ga. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


ARTICLE BY T. B. RICE 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article 
by T. B. Rice: 

GREENE COUNTY, Ga, 
(By T. B. Rice) 

The story by Owen P. White that appeared in the January 1, 1938, 
issue of Collier's under the caption Devil in de Cotton is being 
strongly resented by the people of Greene County, Ga., as well as 
other parts of the State. And many requests have come to me to 
make a reply to this half truth that is calculated to do us much 
harm among those who do not know better and create prejudice 
against a section of country that contains as fine people as can be 
found upon the face of the earth. 

As president of the Bank of Greensboro, Greene County, Ga., I 
come in contact with landlords, tenants, merchants, doctors, lawyers, 
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and all classes of business people. As chairman of the Greene 
County Welfare Board, I review the applications of the aged, unfor- 
tunate, blind, and dependent children. And as chairman of the 
Greene County Chapter of the American Red Cross for more than 
20 years, and as chairman of the Greene County Board of Child 
Welfare, and official historian of Greene County I believe I have had 
the opportunity to survey conditions far better than the fellow who 
sneaked in and photographed a few of the very worst specimens that 
could be found in order that he might “cash in” on his sensational 
story regardless of any harmful effect it might produce. His story 
is in no sense typical of Greene County, although his “candid 
camera” correctly portrayed a few isolated cases that he was looking 
for, and were nearer correct than his subject matter. For example, 
his 1 7 stated that the per family wealth of the rehab“ farmers 
was $3.03. 

Let's see what Mr. C. M. Bowers, rehabilitation supervisor 
for Greene County, Ga., has to say about this. As soon as he 
read Collier's story, Mr. Bowers came to my office and expressed 
his indignance at such falsehood. He said: “I have 83 ‘rehab’ 
families under my supervision in Greene County and they average 
6.4 persons per family. My reports now on file in Washington 
show that the per-family wealth for 1936 was $137.50, and for 
1937 it was $257 per family.” 

He also says that Mr. White did not see him, and that no figures 
were furnished by his office. Mr. Bowers deals only with that 
class of farmers who cannot obtain credit from any other source; 
therefore, the poorest of the poor. 


“POTE AND LILY” AND THEIR PICKANINNIES 


The following affidavit was furnished me by Mr. T. A. Wilson, 
“Pote’s” landlord in 1937. Mr. Wilson is the proprietor of the 
Greensboro Ice & Coal Co. and the Greensboro Milling Co. He 
stands high in the community. Mr. Wilson’s statements are 
accepted 100 percent in Greensboro. 

“This is to certify that Port, or ‘Pote’ Shelton and family lived 
on my land 2 miles southeast of Greensboro, Ga., during the year 
1937 and worked 23 acres during the year as sharecropper. I fur- 
nished them a 4-room house, with a new tin roof, to live in, and 
from February 1 to August 1, while they were making the crop, I 
furnished them $144.37 in money, rations, and clothes, and no 
interest was charged. During the month of August, after the crop 
was worked, I furnished them $12.70. I furnished them $152.67 
in guano, no interest charged. I furnished them also $7.50 in 
garden seed and two shoats to raise on halves, ‘Pote’ gathered 
and turned over to me three light bales of cotton that sold for 
$122.63. I let ‘Pote’ have half the cottonseed, half the corn and 
peas and other produce to use through the winter. ‘Pote’ killed 
one of the hogs furnished him and has or had half the meat, and 
the other one he still has and will kill it in March. 

“This 6th day of January 1938. 

T. A. Witson.” 

Witnessed by: 


[SEAL] O. R. HENDRICES, Notary Public. 


Thus is Mr. Wilson some $200 poorer by feeding, housing, and 
tolerating Pote's“ trifling crowd during the year Collier’s used 
them as exhibit A. Did Mr. Wilson kick them out? He most 
assuredly did not. On the other hand, he moved him to another 
farm, where he could watch him more closely, and Pote“ needs 
watching—and will furnish him supplies again for the year 1938. 


HENRY JONES, OTHERWISE KNOWN AS “SLICK” JONES 


I know the hero of Mr. White's essay on Greene County's people 
and poverty, and all he said of Mr. Jones is a half-truth. He has 
always been frail, of little energy, and no ambition, although he 
is strictly honest. Our bank has loaned him money year after 
year with which to make a crop, and he has always paid his 
notes. Had he had better health and more ambition, he could 
have been in the same financial situation as his landlord “Monk” 
Marchman. 

“Slick” came to see me yesterday, with a long face and penitent 
look, and apologized for the interview he gave, thereby casting a 
reflection on the fair county where he was born and which has 
been kind to him in all his trials and tribulations, and accepting 
$5 for same. 

M. K. “MONK” MARCHMAN 

Mr. Marchman owns the place where Henry Jones has lived for 
many years. He and “Slick” were reared in the same neighbor- 
hood, about the same age, and neither of them were reared with 
“silver spoons in their mouths.” However, “Monk” exercised grit, 
gumption, and elbow grease in such a marvelous way that he is 
now owner of some thousand acres of good, uneroded Greene 
County land, has plenty of mules, cows, chickens, a new car, has 
@ nice home, and a good bank account; and “Slick” could have 
done as well. 

GREENE COUNTY AN ERODED DESERT (?) 


If Greene County is an eroded desert, as depicted by Mr. Owen 
P. White, why in the name of goodness did the powers that be 
select Greene County, Ga., to send the starving cattle from that 
vast area in the Midwest, where the dust storms had denuded the 
land and dried up the streams? Trainload after trainload of 
these cattle were shipped to Greene County where they flourished 
and grew fat. 

Dairymen from all over Georgia, Florida, and other States come 
to Greene County to buy Jersey milk cows, because, they say, 
Greene County produces the finest cows to be found anywhere. 
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NOW FOR SOME MORE PLEASING PICTURES OF THE COUNTY 


Jim Brown, colored. Within a mile from where “Slick” Jones 
lives is the 200-acre farm of Jim Brown, who is a thrifty colored 
man who has worked, saved, and paid for his land. He has a 
good home, enjoys the friendship and respect of his white neigh- 
bors, has plenty of mules, cows, hogs, chickens, and a good car, 
all fully paid for. In addition to that, he owns an orange grove 
in Lake County, Fla., where he spends a part of each winter. 
You could not pull Jim away from Greene County, because he 


The poet—possibly Sidney Lanier—said, There is more in the 
man than there is in the land.” 

“Put” and Anna Callaway, colored, are shining examples of what 
thrift, work, and determination can do for tenant farmers. And 
“Put” and Anna are by no means an exception. They had faith 
in Greene County land, so they, too, bought a farm on credit—not 
Uncle Sam’s credit, but their own—and it is now fully paid for. 
Throughout the growing season, which is long in this favored sec- 
tion, Anna can be seen on the streets of Greensboro, in her car, 
several days each week selling vegetables, fruits, melons, chickens, 
and eggs, and many other items of produce that “Put” tickles 


car, which is fully paid for, and they had ready money. 
MASTER FARMERS 


Mr. A. 8. Mosley and Mr. L. E. Harris are two master farmers and 
many others in Greene County could also qualify. 

The farm of Mr. D. B. Taylor, consisting of 920 acres of fertile 
land, is one of the model farms in the State. 


MR. WHITE'S VISION OF AN ABANDONED COTTON MILL 


Mr. White certainly saw things in his visit to Greene County, 
and his large abandoned cotton mill is even more phoney than 
“Pote and Lily.” I have scoured every by-path in the county in 
my historical research for things long forgotten, but have not run 
across Mr. White’s abandoned factory. Back in the 1840’s there 
were two small cotton mills built on the Oconee River, but they 
were dismantled and torn down many, many years ago. They are 
so insignificant that Sherman’s army did not think they were 
worth burning down. 

Perhaps, Mr. White saw an old two-story brick building at Pen- 
field, which was erected as a when that village was the 
“cradle” of Mercer University, the South's first Christian college 
for young men. It was named for Rev. Jesse Mercer and nour- 
ished by the money of a colonial Jew whose widow Mr. Mercer 
married. Had Mr. White cared for some artistic pictures that 
would elevate the thoughts of his readers, he would have trained 
his candid camera on the old Mercer buildings that constitute one 
of Georgia’s most sacred shrines. Mercer University still lives, and 
in the city of Macon, Ga., it is still training and turning out men 
of brains and character to become preachers, lawyers, doctors, 
Governors, Congressmen, and United States Senators—more than 
one of its graduates now grace the United States Senate and this 
defender of Greene County is a member of its board of trustees. 

Speaking of cotton mills, Greene County has two of which any 
county might well feel proud. The workers are clean, honest-to- 
goodness le who are happy, go to the same churches and lodges 
with the owners, and are highly respected in the community. 

GREENE COUNTY AND HER PEOPLE 


In spite of the dismal picture of our surroundings as portrayed 
by Mr. White, our county is among the very few counties in this 
and many other States that is debt free and has a surplus in the 
treasury. Therefore, we enjoy a very low tax rate. As I look out 
of my office window I can see our handsome brick courthouse that 
was built in 1849. Its massive Doric columns, three stories high, 
and its beautiful surroundings all testify that neglect and decay 
are not, and have not been, the order of the day. And the splen- 
did additions, refurnishings, and general overhauling that is now 
being done with money from our own treasury—without one dollar 
from Federal funds—clearly proves that we are not headed for the 
poorhouse. Then, too, our streets have just been paved and paid 
for by the property owners abutting same. 

Now, since we have been able to “paddle our own canoe” since 
soon after George Washington crossed the Delaware, and on thus 
far under the New Deal, we are just hoping that “Uncle Sam” 
will not tax us for what he has handed out to those who did not 
try to “make it on their own.” 

Yes, Mr. White’s candid camera told the truth insofar as he 
pointed it at the very worst he could find; and, if he will do some 
“snooping” in the wealthy cities and other rural sections of the 
country, he will find far more poverty and suffering than he 
found in Greene County, Georgia. 

GREENE COUNTY’S POPULATION 

Greene County’s population is slightly in excess of 13,000 souls; 
and the ratio as to races is 53 Negroes to 47 whites per hundred, 
and the vast majority of Negroes live on farms; and quite a 
number of them own homes and small farms. These are the 

ones. However, the vast majority are tenants, croppers, 
wage hands, house servants, and cooks. The “Pote and Lily” 
variety “jine” the Red Cross and other relief organizations and 
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“work” all comers. When seeking aid they are expert at dressing 
the part. In other words, they know how to play upon the 
sympathy of the public. These constitute a very small percentage 
of our Negro population; but there are enough of them to fur- 
nish exhibits A, B, and C for those who want to write sensational 
stories for “sob sisters” and uninformed, prejudiced people to 
read and “fling a fit.” 

As further evidence that Greene County, Ga., people have a 
heart, whenever there is a calamity, State or national, we invari- 
ably exceed the quota assigned by the “Greatest mother in the 
world,” the American Red Cross. The devastated storm and flood 
victims of the North, South, East, and West appeal to us as keenly 
as did our own Gainesville and Cordele sufferers. 

And now, gentlemen of the jury (the unprejudiced citizens of 
the Nation), you have read the evidence from both sides of this 
case, and the verdict is in your hands. If you believe that Mr. 
Owen P. White has told the whole truth, your verdict will read 


. If you believe what the defense has said, your verdict 


read not guilty. 


How to Stop War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW, OF OHIO, 
ON FEBRUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
radio address delivered by me on February 8, 1938: 


Another world war is inevitable and imminent. Most everybody 
seems convinced of this. These are like the early July days of 
1914. Then the most of us believed, right down to the last, that 
it could not happen. It seemed too terrible that they would really 
unleash their armies. But it did happen. Now, with nerves more 
taut than they were in 1914, we have no hope that it won't hap- 
pen. The fear is commonly expressed here in Congress that even 
before this session is over we may have to face this most dreaded 
of all issues. 

Not only does the conviction prevail that war is inevitable, but 
there seems to be little hope that we shall stay out of it. The 
masses of the people most passionately oppose getting into the 
holocaust. The people sense the danger they are in and they are 
praying for peace. But one shudders at the finality with which 
men say that we will be sucked in with the rest of the world. We 
seem drawn as by some fearful attraction to the thing that we dread. 

THE WAR PLOTTERS 


There have been secret m of men, powerful in the world 
of industry and finance, meetings that have lasted long into the 
night, to consider how the people most speedily can be whipped 
into a war fever. These men are determined that we shall go to 
war. They are dominant and domineering men. They talk of the 
Government of the United States as though they owned it. They 
speak confidently of what the Government will do as though they 
were sure it would respond to their will. I need not tell you that 
they have our enemy already picked out for us. They speak with 
assurance of their power to order the incidents as they want them, 
to excite the public mind, to excite a war rage, and to start the 
draft boards working again. 

MOVES ON THE CHESSBOARD 

We watch and try to figure out the meaning of the moves that 
are being made on the fateful chessboard. That Chicago speech 
of the President which proposed a quarantine for the treaty 
breakers. Was that just idle talk? Could it have been just a 
bluff? What are American battleships now doing at Singapore? 
Does anybody believe they are there for peace maneuvers? What 


secret treaties are we in? What secret engagements have our ` 


diplomats made with Old World chancellories? Members of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House asked Admiral Leahy about 
these secrets. He agreed to make disclosures to the committee in 
executive session under which the committee would be bound to 
secrecy, The committee might know but the American people 
should never know. 

Why did I get protests from the Communists against my vote 
for the Ludlow amendment? Why are the Communists for war? 
Have they somehow learned that Russia and America are soon 
to be allies in a war to make China safe for democracy? Is that 
why all three powers have sent identic notes to Tokyo? And 
why has the German Fuehrer taken supreme command of his 
fighting machine? When the democracies steam east is he going 
to strike in the west? What will Der Fuehrer and Il Duce do with 
the map of Europe while we are fixing up the map of Asia? 
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WHERE DEMOCRACY BREAKS DOWN 


Now I ask this: Is there any other question one-millionth part 
as important to the people as war? And is there any question 
about which the people are kept in such complete ignorance as to 
when and why they should fight? Just at this point, the point 
of international relations, where democracy is most needed, it 
completely breaks down. 

The Ludlow amendment was an attempt to give the American 
people a voice in this gravest of all matters. It would have given 
the people a last say as to any declaration of war. Two hundred 
and sixty-seven men in Congress can put a country of 130,000,000 
people into war. There isn’t much democracy about that. 
But the case is worse than that. One man, the President, with 
whatever secret advisers he may choose, can make the war. The 
President is dictator in international affairs. The Supreme Court 
in effect has so ruled. Congress has to declare the war, but any 
President could create a war situation which would force the 
action of Congress. 

YOU PAY AND DIE WHEN TOLD 


The Ludlow amendment would have provided that after the 
President had asked for war, and after Congress had declared war, 
it would still be necessary to ratify the action of Congress by 
referendum vote of the people. And how that proposal was 
fought! It would astonish the voters of this country to know 
what pressure was put on the Congress, and by whom, to defeat 
this Ludlow proposal, The people can pay for the wars, all right. 
They can give their sons to die in the wars, They are good 
enough for that. But as to saying whether or not they shall have 
a war, well, that’s preposterous. What can the people know about 
that? They'll fight when we tell them to, said the men in power, 
and so they defeated the Ludlow amendment. 

After the defeat of the Ludlow amendment I introduced a reso- 
lution which may have some points of advantage over the Ludlow 
amendment. I assume that this fight for more democracy is 
going to go right on, and possibly we might do better to shift to 
the plan which I propose. 

One weakness of the Ludlow amendment was that a war vote 
could only be taken after the President had asked for war and 
Congress had declared it. By that time the war propagandists 
would have gotten in their work. Such a referendum vote would 
always be taken under a great disadvantage. 

The time to stop war is in time of peace. If you wait until the 
war fever starts it is too late. 


PROHIBIT CONSCRIPTED FOREIGN SERVICE 


Therefore I propose to put in the Constitution a prohibition 
against using the draft to compel men ever to do military service 
on foreign soil. I would adopt that amendment in time of peace 
so that when the war fever started that constitutional prohibition 
would already be there to forever block what happened in 1917. 

I lay this down as self-evident. You can never fight a foreign 
war without conscription. If you can’t have conscription, you 
can't have a foreign war. Conscript men to defend America if you 
need to. But it is an insult to American manhood to say that you 
would ever need conscription for that. But when a Government, 
by act of a President and the votes of 267 men in Congress, puts 
you on transports and ships you to foreign lands, to fight and die 
on foreign soil, and shoots you if you protest, there is just one 
name to give to that—it is mass slavery. I am an abolitionist 
against that slavery. 

It is the glory of democracies that the individual has rights 
which governments are bound to respect. When we resort to con- 
scription to fight a foreign war we invade and violate individual 
right. An enlightened democracy will draw the line against that. 

Under the Ludlow amendment it would still be possible to re- 
duce man to that slavery, if approved by vote of the majority. 
I would forbid that also. No majority vote can make that right. 
I have a right to my body, my freedom, my life, against kings and 
kaisers, against presidents and congresses, and against popular 
majorities. As far as these essential rights of personality are 
concerned I myself am a majority against the world. 

Write the amendment I propose into the Constitution of the 
United States and we shall never fight another war except in self- 
defense, and any other kind of a war is a sin against God and man. 


T. V. A. and the Rest of the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
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article by Walter Lippmann, recently published on the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 


T. v. A. AND THE REST OF THE COUNTRY 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Assuming that the Supreme Court upholds the findings of the 
lower Federal court in Chattanooga, the T. V. A. will cease to be 
discussed as a constitutional and legal question and can be dis- 
cussed as a political and social question. This is most desirable. 
For it would falsify the whole matter if the great project in the 
Tennessee Valley were brought to a halt simply because the 
Constitution as now interpreted does not provide the necessary 
legal powers. 

For if those powers do not exist, they ought to exist and if 
necessary the Constitution would have to be amended. Nothing 
is more obvious, it seems to me, than that the natural resources 
of a country are the property of all the people, the living and the 
unborn, and that through their government, be it the central 
government or the local government, or both, they have an indis- 
putable right and an absolute obligation to conserve and to de- 
velop those resources in the national interest. Whether the peo- 
ple choose to develop them through private enterprise, or through 
regulated private enterprise, or through public enterprise is a 
“bo a of expediencey—a question of which method works the 

Moreover, there can be no doubt, it seems to me, about the 
soundness of the ideal of the T. V. A—to see to the development 
of all the resources of a natural geographical region as a con- 
sistent whole. It is only on the foundation of such a policy of 
conservation and development of natural resources that a flour- 
ishing system of free private enterprise in industry can hope for 
long to endure. In general conception the T. V. A. is one of the 
really impressive contributions of the New Deal to American life, 
— — have it frustrated by judicial decision would be a serious 
matter. 

But in the administration of the T. V. A. grave difficulties have 
arisen, and if the experiment is to have the success it deserves 
they will have to be resolved. The Chattanooga court touched 
on the crucial difficulty, and, if I may say so, employed language 
so loosely that it will compound the confusion rather than 
clarify it. Speaking of the complaint of the power companies 
that they are being injured by subsidized and therefore by un- 
fair competition from the Government, the court declared that, 
“In every case where a customer of the complainants has been 
lost to the authority, the cause has not been unlawful competi- 
tion but the lawful allurement of substantially lower prices.” 

This begs the real question. The court is saying that since the 
Government has the legal right to subsidize electrical power pro- 
duction, it is competing “lawfully” with the unsubsidized private 
companies. No doubt it is lawful for the Government to do 
what it may lawfully do. But that does make subsidized com- 
petition fair competition. The danger is that public opinion will 
suppose because the court has held the action of the Government 
lawful that the action is, therefore, sound and fair as well. 

Looked at from the public's interest, the basic question can 
best be understood by supposing that the Tennessee Valley were 
the whole of the United States. If that were so, then it might 
be regarded as feasible, leaving morals aside, for the Government 
by subsidized competition to force the existing private utilities to 
sell out at bargain prices. If one did not think that the stock- 
holders had any claims that ought to be compensated, such a 
policy would be capable of providing the people of the valley with 
a luxurious supply of electricity at low prices, 

But the Tennessee Valley is only one region in a Nation ex- 
tending over a continent. In that one valley the Government 
can, if it chooses, raise by taxation all the capital needed to de- 
velop electrical power. But what about all the other valleys and 
regions over the length and breadth of the United States? For 
a generation at least they must depend for their electricity on 
private enterprise; it is inconceivable that the Government could 
in a shorter time than that nationalize the whole power industry. 
Now these other regions depend for their industrial development 
and their comfort on the investment of large amounts of private 
capital. This capital will be invested only if there is the prospect 
of good profits. And this capital will not be provided if investors 
do not know from month to month, or from one Congress to the 
next, whether they are to be the next victims of subsidized 
competition. 

This is the crucial trouble with T. V. A. as now administered. 
It promises to provide a glorious electrical future in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and to arrest the development of electrical power 
almost everywhere else. If only Mr. Wilkie’s southern properties 
were going to be strangled by subsidized competition, that would 
be one thing. But the spectacle of what is happening to him 
today, the threat that it may happen in almost any other valley at 
almost any time, is destructive of private enterprise and of capital 
investment. 

The T. V. A. as now administered was first advertised as a yard- 
stick by which to judge the rates of private companies. No one 


any longer pretends that subsidized competition is a yardstick. 
But actually, the erstwhile yardstick has become a club brandished 
senselessly over private utilities everywhere, and the effect is to 
paralyze them and to prevent elsewhere that development of 
electrical power which is proceeding so merrily in the Tennessee 
Valley. 
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The New Deal has failed to recognize that it was just as im- 
portant to the main mass of the people to emcourage private 
Power development elsewhere as to prove the virtues of public 
development in the Tennessee Valley. It is ignoring wholly the 
effects of its actions through the T. V. A. on the rest of the 
country, and making the rest of the country foot the bill besides. 

The solution of the difficulty is to define clearly the limits of the 
T. V. A. experiment. The country could well afford to try public 
ownership in one valley, or in two, or in three, provided it knew 
definitely in which valleys private enterprise would thereafter 
remain and be for a reasonably long period of time. 
What it cannot afford is to have a relatively small experiment in 
public ownership in one valley accompanied by a vague but none 
the less terrifying threat that ‘the experiment might invade any 
other valley whenever the President feels like it, or whenever 
local. pressure groups can prevail upon Congress. 

That kind of competition may be lawful, but, in fact, it is pro- 
foundly destructive. It is as if the Government said to the grocer 
on one corner: “We shall henceforth pay your rent,” and then went 
about suggesting to all the grocers that a few more of them but 
not all of them might have their rent paid too. What grocer 
‘would enlarge his store if he thought his competitor on the next 
corner might have his rent free? What grocer would avoid a 
nervous break-down? 


Labor Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESSES BY HON. EDWARD R. BURKE, OF NEBRASKA, 
ON FEBRUARY 7, 1938, AND HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, OF 
NEW YORE, ON FEBRUARY 9, 1938 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I tender for printing in the 
Record a speech delivered by the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BURKE] over the radio on February 7 on the 
question Labor Relations. 

I also present for printing in the Record a speech delivered 
over the radio on February 9 by the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGNER] in reply and in response to the speech of 
the Senator from Nebraska, the subject of the address of the 
Senator from New York being The Labor Relations Board’s 
Constructive Record. 

I ask that the two addresses be so printed that the address 
of the Senator from Nebraska will appear first in the RECORD, 
to be immediately followed by that of the Senator from New 
York. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AppREsS BY SENATOR BURKE 
LABOR RELATIONS 

Upon the success with which a mutually satisfactory relation- 
ship between workers and management may be established and 
maintained, depend the peace and the prosperity of our country. 
So important are friendly relations between those by whose 
labor the goods are produced which supply the needs of our ad- 
vanced civilization, and those whose contribution of capital and 
managerial service gives that labor a chance for profitable em- 
ployment, as to merit the best thought of capital, of labor, and 
of government. If there be employers so blind to their own good 
and to the welfare of their country as to permit their actions to be 
dominated by greed and selfishness, employers so short-sighted 
as to sanction policies which would grind down labor and hold 
it in subjection, they must be curbed. If there be workers and 
leaders of labor whose hearts are filled with envy and covetousness, 
who are un to render a fair day's work for a fair day’s pay, 
they must be held in check. If government, representing the 
2 public, has gone beyond its proper role of impartial ar- 

iter, and has mistakenly taken sides for political or other pur- 
poses, it must be brought into line. Any conduct of employer, of 
employee, or of government, which would tend to foster distrust, 
suspicion, or fear between these twin giants of modern industry, 
labor and capital, is wholly bad and must be denounced. 

It will be my purpose to demonstrate that the Labor Relations 
Act in certain particulars is fatally defective because it is built 


upon the false premise that only employers can be guilty of unfair 
labor practices. It assumes that if ment can be placed in 
a strait jacket, and all of the cards in the deck stacked against 
it, somehow industry will thrive and workers will prosper. Never 
was there conceived a more short-sighted program. Here is an 
act which makes it an offense for an employer to counsel with his 
workers in the best of faith and for their common good. Here is 
an act which invites racketeering labor leaders and organizers, for 
there are some such, to enter an industrial establishment, where 
good will prevails, and turn that peaceful workshop into a veritable 
hell of discord. Here is an act under which it has been possible 
to destroy discipline, encourage insubordination, and place a 
premium upon incompetence. 

Further, it will be my purpose to show that the Board, charged 
with the administration of this act, has accentuated the defects of 
the law by straining at every possible construction that would 
discredit employers and appear to give some momentary advantage 
to preferred labor groups. If the great majority of workers in a 
plant desire to do their collective b through an independ- 
ent union, there is an almost conclusive presumption in the mind 
of this Board that undue influences and coercion was exercised by 
the employer. If a worker has been discharged upon clear proof 
of incompetence or insubordination, the chances are better than 
10 to 1 that the Board’s trial examiner will order the discharged 
employee reinstated with back pay upon a finding that the real 
motivation for the was the union activity of the em- 
ployee. If employees engage in a sit-down strike in violation of the 
statutes of the State, and if, after they have been ejected from 
the property upon which they were trespassing and found guilty 
of a criminal offense, the company refuses to reinstate them, then 
it is guilty of an unfair labor practice. For the Board has held 
(1 N. L. R. B. decision 236) that it will not concern itself with the 
question of whether a State criminal statute has been violated. 
Consider these sentences from that decision: 

“That some employees, after the grace period, refused to leave 
the respondent’s and that such conduct may have 
amounted to a violation of a local statute, in no way affects the 
legal consequences of the respondent’s conduct under the pro- 
visions of the act. * * * The stoppage was, on the part of its 
employees, a concerted action for mutual aid and protection, an 
exercise of the right expressly guaranteed employees in section 7 
of the National Labor Relations Act.” 

If an epidemic of sit-down strikes swept over the country follow- 
ing that decision, where should responsibility be placed? 

A trial examiner for the Board has recently found a reputable 
business firm, which has an outstanding and long-continued record 
of fair and generous treatment of its employees, guilty of unfair 
labor practices because it put into effect a vacation-with-pay 
plan, and followed that with a general wage increase of 10 percent. 
What, you might reasonably ask, was wrong with such conduct? 
Well, the Board’s examiner became a clairvoyant. He read the 
employer’s mind and found therein a subtle determination “to 
circumyent the act” by thus manifesting to the employees the 
company’s hostility to the union. In effect the holding was that 
such righteous conduct on the part of the employer was bad 
because it took away some of the incentive that might otherwise be 
present for the men to join the union. 

If you will examine the rulings made and the public utterances 
of the members of the Labor Board and their agents, you will 
reach the conclusion that the chief purpose of the Labor Rela- 
tions Act is to induce all workers to ally themselves with a labor 
union. I do not so read the purpose of the law. I do not believe 
that it was the intention of Congress to force workers against their 
will into membership in a certain union, or in any union at all. 
The purpose that Congress wanted to render effective was to make 
it possible for employees to engage in collective aining 
through representatives of their own choosing, entirely freed 
from coercion or undue influence on the part of the employer. 
The administration of the act has been such as to put the almost 
unlimited power of this governmental agency into the constant 
effort to force employees to unionize, and practically to drive 
them into certain types of union. 

The Labor Relations Act is based on the assumption that strikes 
have been largely due to the alleged fact that employers have de- 
nied their workers the right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing. Congress was sold 
on the idea that if the Government would prevent employers from 
interfering with the complete freedom of employees to organize 
for the purpose of collective bargaining, the necessity for strikes 
would be gone and we would have no more of them. So the act 
was passed and has been upheld by the courts. For 30 months 
this all-powerful Board has been at work. If there has been any 
coercion or intimidation of employees it has not come in any 
measurable degree from employers. Under the theory of the act, 
labor disturbances should now be a thing of the past. What is 
the situation? 

I quote from a recognized authority: “Industrial disputes broke 
all records for the number of man-days of work lost during 1937, 
caused a direct wage loss of more than $140,000,000 to the strikers 
involved, and had an important effect in reversing the upward 
trend of industrial production. * * The first sign of recov- 
ery will come when industrial strife dwindles to negligible pro- 
portions and industry can get down to its serious business of 
giving work to willing workers.” 
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I recognize that this is not the view entertained by the Board 
which administers the Labor Act. One of those members made 
this public statement, which, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, has not been repudiated: 

“I believe,” said this member of the Board, “there is altogether 
too much emphasis laid on the losses and discomfort sustained by 
the public as the result of strikes. The proposition is usually so 
naively stated as to convey the idea that strikes mean a net loss 
all around with the public the chief victim.” 

He goes on to say that if strikes are successful the general pub- 
lic and our whole economic structure are the gainers. Labor has 
won legal recognition of the right to strike as a proper weapon for 
use in industrial disputes. Until some better procedure is devised, 
this right must be preserved intact. But this is far from saying 
that strikes are not costly to all concerned and to the general 
public. In my judgment, there has been no exaggeration of the 
losses and discomforts occasioned by strikes. If the Labor Board 
considers strikes a good thing, that attitude may have contributed 
to their prevalence, since the Board has been in active operations. 

During the 30 months since this act, the declared purpose of 
which is to diminish the causes of labor disputes, was placed upon 
the statute books, and this Board created to administer it, there 
has been established a record of labor strife unequaled in our his- 
tory. Distrust, dissension, and suspicion between workers and 
management, have increased to an alarming degree. Probably no 
other governmental agency has ever been so generally and so caus- 
tically criticized as has been the National Labor Relations Board. 
Even a great labor organization expressed its opposition to the 
establishment of a board to administer a wage and hour bill on 
the ground that its experience with this Labor Board had com- 
pletely cured it of any desire to see set up another such agency. 
The administration of the act has been such as to drive a wedge 
between those who work and their employers. It has fanned into 
flame every smoldering spark of discontent, set workers at each 
other’s throats, and erected a formidable barrier between every 
right-thinking worker and every well-intentioned employer. The 
hearings held before tyrannical examiners have been, in all too 
many cases, a travesty on justice. Biased and incompetent officials 
have been sent out over the country for the apparent purpose of 
trying to prove that employers as a class are actuated solely by 
greed for profits and, unless curbed, will grind labor into the dust. 
I am satisfied that many millions of workers know from experience 
how utterly false is such an assumption. 

The Labor Act should be rewritten and the enforcement agency 
reconstituted upon a different premise. We should act on the belief 
that employers as a whole desire to treat their workers fairly, and 
that employees in general are anxious to render a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay. It should be our effort to establish on a solid 
foundation the real partnership in interest between those who 
contribute their labor and those who furnish capital and manage- 
ment. The goal should be steady employment in private enter- 
prise for all who are able and willing to work; employment under 
proper working conditions for reasonable hours and at fair wages; 
complete freedom, without coercion or intimidation from any 
source, in the choice of representatives for collective bargain- 
ing; with the door of opportunity kept open at all times for 
advancement to those possessed of superior skill and initiative. 

Let this law which now is merely a punitive statute applicable 
to the employers alone, be made to cover all who are a party to 
the labor relationship. The experience of the past 2 years should 
convince thoughtful labor that better results will be obtained if 
the act is amended so as to protect the worker from attempted 
coercion and intimidation from any source. It can be of no par- 
ticular satisfaction to the worker to be free from interference 
from his employer with the exercise of his right to join a union, 
and if so which one, if he is to be left exposed to the ruthless 
demands of rival labor organizers. The freedom of the employee 
in this respect should be made complete. 

Although the trial examiners under the present act sit as 
judges and conduct court, no provision is made as to their quali- 
fications. Complaint is heard on every hand concerning their 
incompetence, bias, and domineering attitude. Rules of evidence 
that apply in courts of law and equity need not be observed. 
The result has been that capricious rulings are made from day to 
day to suit the fancy of the examiner and to build up the kind 
of a record he has set out to secure. It would be of interest to 
know how many, if any, of the present personnel of this agency, 
including Board members, administrative staff, attorneys, exami- 
ners, investigators, and all, ever had the slightest experience in 
adjusting labor relations from the standpoint of the employer of 
labor. Every effort should be made to see that the worker is 
fully protected. It would be well, in fact, it is essential, if we 
are to solve this problem, that the difficulties which confront 
management in maintaining right labor relations, should also 
have sympathetic understanding and consideration. That can 
hardly be expected if the only qualification for service in this 
agency is a strong prolabor bias. 

Take the one matter, by way of illustration, of the necessity of 
weeding out incompetent and insubordinate individuals from a 
working crew. Of course, neither the law nor the rulings of the 
Board, deny the right of discharge on such grounds. As a matter 


of fact, employers everywhere are in fear to take such necessary 
action if the worker has been smart enough to join the union 
and display some activity therein. Let him be discharged there- 
after, no matter how grossly incompetent or insubordinate he may 
have become, and a complaint will promptly be filed against the 
employer charging that the discharge was because of the union 
activities. The worker must be protected, but if there is to be 
any private enterprise left to furnish work, some consideration 
must be given to the rights and responsibilities of those alone who 
can provide the work. 

Thought should be given to the question of placing in the Board 
some powers of mediation. It is a splendid thing if the causes 
of labor disputes can be diminished. But even when we have 
begun to make some progress along that line there will still be 
disputes. Equally certain those disputes will result in tremendous 
losses to all concerned unless there is an established means for 
peaceful settlement. Without denying or interfering with the 
right to strike, beyond a temporary waiting period while the effort 
to mediate the difficulty is being tried, much damage can thus be 
prevented. à 

There are those who feel that the Labor Relations Act has not 
had a sufficient time within which to demonstrate its possibilities. 
Their argument is that no attempt should now be made to improve 
the act or eyen its administration. We should wait for more 
experience. That is dangerous counsel. If the flaws in the act are 
permitted to remain untouched, if no attempt is made to correct 
the glaring evils in its enforcement, a reaction may sweep the 
country that will be a serious setback to the cause of labor, and 
years may be required to recover lost ground. It is for that reason 
that it seems to me the time to act is now. There will never be a 
more opportune occasion for the three parties—Congress, repre- 
senting the public; management, and labor—to sit down together 
and decide upon necessary improvements in the Labor Act and in 
the method of its administration. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WAGNER 
THE LABOR RELATIONS BOARD'S CONSTRUCTIVE RECORD 


My friends, during the last 4 years, both before and after its 
passage by Congress and its endorsement by the Supreme Court, 
the National Labor Relations Act has been the subject of continual 
discussion. As the author of the statute, I have always welcomed 
this, for nothing is more important than that issues which are 
vital to the American people shall be examined with the freedom 
which only democracy offers. 

In order to illustrate the diversity of opinion about the National 
Labor Relations Act, I am going to quote from the remarks of 
two people who have had occasion to express themselves. One of 
these is the Honorable Epwarp R. BURKE, Senator from Nebraska, 
who discussed the act over the radio a few days ago, and who 
has offered in Congress a resolution for the investigation of the 
Board administering it. The other person is the Honorable 
Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, who last year wrote several historic opinions inter- 
preting and sustaining the act. Let us contrast the views of these 
two men. 

According to Senator BURKE, the act—and I quote makes it 
an offense for an employer to counsel with his workers in the 
best of faith and for their common good.” 

But Chief Justice Hughes takes the contrary view. Speaking 
for the Supreme Court, he said: The theory of the act is that 
free opportunity for negotiation with accredited representatives of 
employees is likely to promote industrial peace,” 

Now for another example. In the words of Senator BURKE, the 
National Labor Relations Act invites “a veritable hell of discord.” 

But the Chief Justice thinks otherwise. Again speaking for the 
Supreme Court, he said: The recognition of the right of employees 
to self-organization and to have representatives of their own 
choosing for the purpose of collective bargaining is often an 
essential condition of industrial peace. * * * This is such an 
outstanding fact in the of labor disturbances that it is 
a proper subject of judicial notice and requires no citation of 
instances.“ 


Finally, Senator Burge tells us that here is an act under 
which it has been possible to destroy discipline, encourage insub- 
ordination, and place a premium upon incompetence.” 

But once more the Chief Justice disagrees with the Senator, 
In plain language the Court said: 

“The act does not interfere with the normal exercise of the 
right of the employer to select its employees or to discharge them.” 

Now why did the Supreme Court take this favorable view of 
the law? It did not act upon innuendo or hearsay or half facts or 
gossip. It acted upon five cases which came before it. It trained 
its legal learning and judicial statesmanship upon those cases, and 
gave the statute a clean bill of health. 

This should not be surprising to anyone. For the Court found 
that the labor act had nothing to do with fixing wages or hours; 
nothing to do with forcing any man to join a union or not to 
join a union; nothing to do with the closed shop. The law merely 
codifies and protects those fundamental industrial liberties which 
we associate with the rights of free men. The Court believed 
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that the protection of these rights was the only way to promote 
industrial peace, and the Court said this in upholding the law. 

The wisdom and foresight of the Supreme Court have been 
sustained by events. The National Labor Relations Board has 
acted in 11,000 cases involving 3,000,000 workers. Nine out of 
every ten of the cases handled were disposed of satisfactorily with- 
out even the necessity of a formal hearing. One thousand em- 
ployee elections have been held under the law. By achieving vol- 
untary compliance, the Board and its agents have adjusted cases 
involving over a million men; they have settled over 900 strikes, 
and averted almost 500 others. Since the law was made a reality 
by the Supreme Court’s decisions last April, the number of labor 
disputes has been substantially reduced. 

Now adjusting a dispute does no good if it is adjusted unfairly. 
What about Senator Burke's charge that the Board has been 
biased or irresponsible? 

Here the Senator from Nebraska finds himself in conflict with 
the Honorable Stanley Reed, who recently was elevated to the 
Supreme Court, to the acclaim of men of all parties and all shades 
of opinion. 

In an address made prior to his nomination for the bench, Mr. 
Reed declared: 

“Criticism of the proceedings and conclusions of the National 
Labor Relations Board has been freely publicized. Legitimate 
criticism will enable the Labor Board to attain better administra- 
tion, but the public should be slow to give credence to any charge 
of unfairness or bias made against the Board * . It was 
my privilege to argue the industrial relations cases in the Supreme 
Court * * * and I would like to bear witness that in these 
difficult situations the record of the Board bore unmistakable evi- 
dence of careful and impartial hearings, with every protection to 
the rights of all contestants.” 

I feel sure that the great majority of thoughtful people will 
concur in the views of our newest Justice of the Supreme Court. 
But let us assume that the Labor Relations Board makes some 
mistakes—as all things human must. Is there no check upon 
the Board? Would it be allowed, in the words of the Senator 
from Nebraska, to exercise “almost unlimited power“? 

Of course not. The National Labor Relations Board cannot 
issue a single subpena, it cannot order the reinstatement of a 
single workman without having its action reviewed by the Fed- 
eral courts. Let me call your attention once more to the words 
of Chief Justice Hughes. Speaking for the Supreme Court, he 
said of the act and the Board: 

“We construe the procedural provisions as affording adequate 
opportunity to secure judicial protection against arbitrary action.” 

And so I say to those who accuse the Board of being arbitrary 
or unfair or capricious—I say to them: If you have not complete 
faith in the Board, at least have faith in the courts of the United 
States. The courts can exercise a paramount control over the 
work of the Board, and those who believe in the supremacy of 
law will be satisfied while that power resides in our courts. 

The Board has been glad and proud to receive at the hands 
of the courts a fair and appropriate judicial review of its actions 
as provided by the law of the land. The Board has won 96 injunc- 
tion suits out of 97. Its orders, when reviewed on their merits, 
have been substantially or fully upheld in 18 cases out of 20. It 
has been before our highest court in 8 cases; in every instance 
its position has been sustained 100 percent. 

This brilliant record of the Board in the courts surpasses, so far 
as I am aware, that of any other governmental agency. It seems 
to me that no one can now mistrust the Board who trusts our 
courts. 

In concluding let me refer to one more statement made by the 
Senator from Nebraska. He said that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act assumes that “management can be placed in a strait 
jacket and all of the cards in the deck stacked against it.” 

I wonder how many Americans really think that all the cards 
in the deck are stacked against management and in favor of the 
American worker? I wonder how many people will accept this 
view who know the truth about the worker’s struggle against in- 
security, against unemployment, against misery and privation for 
his family; who have gazed upon the care-worn faces and ex- 
hausted bodies of men and women in the factory and the mine? I 
wonder how many will believe that all the cards are stacked in 
favor of the worker when they have read the stories of the com- 
pany-dominated union and the labor spy? I wonder how many 
will view the matter this way who know the sufferings of the 
laboring man in times of peace and his sacrifices in times of war? 

The overwhelming majority of fair-minded employers in America 
do not feel this way about labor or the Labor Relations Act. They 
are sympathetic toward the objectives and the application of a 
statute which embodies fundamental principles of industrial de- 
mocracy, which gives the worker a chance to feel that he is a free 
man and that his employer is a fair man, which makes it possible 
for the worker and employer to be friends by making it possible 
for them to be . 

Let us hope that our Industrial relations in the future shall be 
based on the spirit of tolerance, fair-mindedness, and fair play. 
That is the spirit in which the Labor Relations Act was passed 
by Congress; that is the spirit in which it is being administered; 
and that is the spirit in which it is bringing to America an 
increasing measure of lasting industrial peace. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, ON 
NOVEMBER 12, 1937, DISCUSSING FEDERAL WAGE AND 
HOUR LEGISLATION AND FARM LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS 
AND EFFORTS TO KEEP THIS NATION AT PEACE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recor a very able 
and informative radio address on National and International 
Problems, delivered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER]. The address contains a particularly interesting dis- 
cussion of the wage and hour bill and farm legislation and 
emphasizes the importance of keeping this Nation out of 
war. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My friends and fellow citizens, before leaving for Washington 
tomorrow I wanted to discuss with you, to whom I am accountable 
for my actions, some of the subjects of legislation which will be 
considered at the special session of the Co: 

I have just completed a visit over the State which has taken me 
to almost every county. I wish that the visit could have been 
longer, because traveling over the State of Florida and seeing the 
many beautiful and interesting spots which our State has to offer, 
is a delightful and most stimulating experience. I want to say to 

u, my friends, that if you will employ your own vacation some- 

e in just making a visit to every county in Florida you would 
find it fully worth while. It has been immensely gratifying to me 
to observe the rapidly improving economic conditions in our State. 
I have tried to acquaint myself with the problems which confront 
the people of the whole State and that knowledge will prove helpful 
to me in formulating legislation and in making contacts with the 
Federal Government which will be of immense advantage to every 
portion of the State. 

One of the subjects to be considered at the special session of the 
Congress is the bill known as the wage and hour bill, about which 
I find there is a great deal of misunderstanding, and, I regret to 
say, in some quarters, deliberate misrepresentation. Long ago it was 
written in the Bible that the laborer is worthy of his . Honest 
toil, conscientious labor, the man who earns his living by the 
sweat of his brow, is the backbone of the Nation. That man has not 
always had fair consideration. Down through the ages that man 
has carried upon his strong shoulders the work of the world but, 
generally speaking, he has gotten a very small share of the world’s 
good things. 

The Democratic platform in 1936 promised, in express terms, 
national legislation which should, as far as possible, give the 
wor better consideration in respect both to wages and 
hours of work. That same platform assured the Nation of its 
determination to abolish child 


not be pressed into the factory to make goods 
would make it ble for the child-labor exploiter 
market from an and conscientious employer. 
Pursuant to that platform, which was overwhelmingly adopted 
by the people of the whole country, there was introduced into 
the Congress a bill known as the Black bill in the Senate and the 
Connery bill in the House. That bill was referred to the Educa- 


age 
and maximum working hours of 40 hours per week. It 
board of three men to regulate wages between 40 cents an hi 
and 80 cents an hour, and to allow exceptions below 40 cents an 
hour if cause could be shown for such exceptions. 


was virtually an absolute power to be exercised almost solely upon 
such grounds as to the board should seem proper. 


First, the laborer is entitled to a fair wage for his work and 
fair working hours in which to toil. 
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Second, the employer who puts his money in a business, who risks 
the investment of that business, and who works and worries with 
its problems, is also entitled to a fair return on his investment and 
a fair compensation for his own efforts. 

In any fair legislation those two principles must go hand in hand. 
A business which can pay a fair wage should do so but no business 
should be required to pay more than it can reasonably and prac- 
ticably be able to pay. 

The original bill, in providing a minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour fixed a wage which I knew many industries in Florida could 
not afford to pay and stay in business. To drive those industries 
out of business would not only hurt the owner of the business but 
force on to the already overloaded relief rolls those employed in 
those businesses. It was obvious that no rigid minimum wage 
could be fixed which would be high enough to do the worker any 
good in the businesses which are able to pay a fair wage and are 
not doing so, without at the same time destroying little businesses 
which workers themselves knew were struggling against keen 
competition and doing the best they could. Hence, we who under- 
stood these things in the Senate were faced with a perplexing prob- 
lem of how this very difficult matter could fairly be worked out. 
For 3 weeks I worked as never before, in the committee where con- 
gressional legislation is framed, to devise something on this subject 
which was as fair as could be obtained for both labor and business. 
Remember, it was not a question of either having a bill or not 
having a bill, because the Democratic platform and the sentiment 
in Congress determined that there was going to be a bill, and it 
was well known that every Member of the Florida delegation, 
both Senate and House, at one time or another stated this to be a 
fact. The only members of that committee from the South were 
Senator ELLENDER, of Louisiana, Senator Black, of Alabama, and my- 
self. Therefore, the duty of presenting the South’s point of view 
and the South's peculiar problems fell entirely on our shoulders. 

The bill which finally came out of the committee and passed 
the Senate was the best we could do. That bill is very different, 
however, from the original bill. Instead of providing for a mini- 
mum wage, the new bill which passed the Senate has no minimum 
at all, and instead of having a maximum of 80 cents an hour, it 
has a maximum of only 40 cents an hour. In order to give flexi- 
bility to the bill there is a provision that a board of five, appointed 
by the President, and to be confirmed by the Senate, representing 
fairly the industry of the country and the various sections of the 
ecuntry, has authority to raise an existing wage, whether it be 10 
cents an hour, 15 cents an hour, or 20 cents an hour, to a higher 
figure, but in no case above 40 cents an hour, and the board isn’t 
authorized to make any increase in whatever unless such 
increase is justified by the facts which I shall hereafter mention. 
The board may reduce working hours down to as low as 40 hours a 
week from whatever they now may be, but likewise the board is 
not authorized to make any reduction in hours at all unless that 
reduction is justified by the standards which I shall mention. 

Of course, you understand that the bill deals only with inter- 
state business; that is to say, business which crosses State lines or 
goes out of the country. In no way, therefore, does it affect busi- 
ness which is carried on entirely within the limits of the State, 
except in exceptional cases when such a business would be in direct 
competition with interstate business. Therefore, the bill will not 
affect at all, merchants, hotel men, barber shops, ice manufacturers 
selling their ice in the State in which it is manufactured, or any 
other business which is altogether carried on in a particular State. 
There was expressly written in the bill a large number of exemp- 
tions, For example, it does not affect seamen, railway employees, 
employees of public motor carriers, employees in the air rt 
service, employees of express companies, because other laws on the 
statute books deal with these classes of employees. 

The bill does not affect agriculture at all, and agriculture is 
so defined as to include farming in all of its branches, including 
the cultivation and tillage of the soil, dairying, forestry, horticul- 
ture, market gardening, the cultivation and growing of all fruits, 
vegetables, nuts, ferns, flowers and bulbs, livestock, bees, and poul- 
try, or any other agricultural or horticultural commodity, or any 
practice ordinarily performed by a farmer or on a farm as an inci- 
dent to such farming operations, including delivery to market. 

The new bill as we worked it out also exempts turpentine opera- 
tions. Likewise exempted are persons employed in preparing, pack- 
ing, or storing fresh fruits or vegetables in their raw or natural 
state—in short, packing houses. 

The hour provisions of the bill do not apply to ginning and 
baling of cotton, the canning or other packing or packaging of 
fish, sea food, sponges; the picking, canning, or processing of fruits 
or vegetables, or the processing of beets, cane and maple into sugar 
and sirup, when the services of such employees are of a seasonal 
nature, Neither does the bill apply to plants engaged in the pro- 
duction of milk, cream, or butter, as cooperative associations, all 
of which are exempted from the hour provisions of the bill for 
the obvious reason that agriculture can best be dealt with by 
legislation particularly affecting that subject. 

Let it be clearly understood that the bill itself throws restric- 
tions and standards around the action of the Board in raising any 
wage or reducing any hours as they now exist, in that it prohibits 
the Board from raising any wage unless it may be done as a reason- 
ably practical matter without disturbing or dislocating business 
and without causing employees to be thrown out of work. Neither 
can any wage be raised until after an advisory board, consisting 
of an equal number of representatives of employers and em- 
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Ployees in any industry affected, and not more than three repre- 
sentatives of the public, shall make a full and fair investigation 
of whether in any industry wages should be raised or hours lowered. 

The bill makes it the duty of the Board, in fixing wages and 
hours, to recognize a fair difference in wages and hours for those 
sections of the country where living costs and general conditions 
make a differential proper, and it also requires the Board, in raising 
any wage or lowering any existing working hours, to take into con- 
sideration six different factors: 

1. Economie conditions in the industry affected. 

2. Cost of living in the area affected. 

3. rtation costs in the industry in question. 

4. The value of the services rendered by the employees. 

5. The wages paid for the service in question where collective 
bargaining prevails. 

6. The wages paid for the work in question by the responsible 
and representative employers in the same type of business and 
similarly situated. 

In short, the whole matter may be summarized in this way: It 
is the sentiment of the country at large that the question of wages 
and hours can be dealt with only in a national way, because if it 
is not dealt with in that way a manufacturer in another State, by 
using child labor and exploiting his adult labor, could steal the 
market from a manufacturer in Florida who has some sense of 
social obligation and is paying a fair wage to his employees. If the 
matter is to be approached in a national way there are two methods 
of doing it. One is by the terms of a law itself, to see that every 
man or woman who works in an industry must be paid not less 
than a certain number of cents per hour and must work not more 
than a certain number of hours per week. The other way of ap- 
proaching it is to say that a business should pay a fair wage up 
to a decent minimum, if it is honestly able to do so, and it should 
reduce working hours so as not only to give better working condi- 
tions to the employee, but to give jobs to the unemployed, down 
to a reasonable number of hours a week, provided it is able to do 80. 

No one is more anxious than I to see boards and commissions 
done away with in our State and national life, and no one is more 
eager that I to protect the businessman from the snooping and 
intrusions of boards and commissions. But the complexities of 
modern life have in many instances made the service of some kind 
of tribunal to find out what the facts are and to make 
application of general principles in a fair manner to those facts. 

I have gone into detail to give you some idea of the problem 
with which we as your representatives are challengingly confronted, 
It is sometimes a difficult choice to know what to do. The bill 
passed the Senate 56 to 28. The amended bill represents the best 
I have been able to do. I shall look with interest to the debate in 
the House to see how the matter shall be worked out there. 

I want every laborer in this State to know that I want you to 
have a fair wage for your work and I want you to have fair working 
conditions, and I want every employer to know that I want to give 
you fair protection and to help you make your business as pros- 
perous as it may possibly be, for in your prosperity all will prosper. 
I believe these purposes are right and I am not going to forsake 
them because of the insistence of either a small designing group 
of radicals, on the one hand, or a small group of dissenting em- 
ployers, on the other hand, some of whom would selfishly exploit 
their labor and who would dictate what I should do—not for the 
good of the majority, but for the benefit of their own selfish inter- 
ests. Neither of these groups speak the true sentiments of either 
labor or industry, in my humble judgment. 

The other subject to be dealt with during the special session 18 
the farm problem. For the first time at the call of the President, 
Congress is about to assemble for the purpose of making a real 
effort 1155 do something about the plight of the farmers of this 
country. 

The Nation has come to the realization at least that the only 
Way we can have a sound and stable business life in the Nation is 
first to make the business of the farmers of the country sound and 
stable. We must take the gamble out of farming. No business 
in the world could continue to exist and face the uncertainties 
which constantly beset the American farmer, First, he must gam- 
ble with Nature to make a crop. Rain, hail, hurricane, cold, 
drought, pests—a score of hazards—threaten him on every side, 
Any one of them may destroy not only a crop but the saving of a 
diligent and thrifty lifetime. 

The Senate in the last Congress made a beginning on this prob- 
lem by setting up a plan of crop insurance to insure the wheat 
crop against such hazards of Nature. I am sure the House will 
pass this bill at the next session. 

Seeing how badly our fruit and vegetable crops in Florida needed 
this kind of protection, I got a resolution through the last Senate 
directing the Department of Agriculture to make a study of a plan 
of crop insurance for fruits and vegetables. This study is now 
being made, and I hope it will be ready for consideration when 
the special session of Congress convenes. 

Think of what a freeze would cost the fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers of Florida. I know that as many as four times at least some of 
the vegetable crops of south Florida have to be planted before a 
crop can be made. If we can get a plan of crop insurance spon- 
sored and supported by the Federal Government it will give to the 
producers of this State a security and a certainty in respect to their 
crops of all kinds which they have heretofore hardly dreamed of 
being possible, and the ensuing benefits of such security will go 
to the banker who lends the farmer his money, to the fertilizer 
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dealer who sells the farmer his fertilizer, and to all those who 
depend upon the welfare of the farmer. 

The second hazard of the farmer is the gamble with the market. 
If he makes a good crop the market is glutted and the bottom 
falls out of the price. And again the farmer loses as always. 

In the special session we are going to try to take this 
gamble out of the farmer’s business in three ways. 

First, by making it possible for the farmers to cooperate with 
the Government in restricting farm production to a point near 
the amount the market will consume. But in doing this we are 
going to give the little farmer the first consideration. The fellow 
who is a real farmer, a dirt farmer, who actually makes a living 
for himself and his family off the farm and lives on the farm, 
is the fellow who has the first right to make a living out of the 
soil of his country. 

Second, by the Government taking the responsibility for the 

and distribution of the farmer’s surplus. We can 
either give the surplus to the needy in this country, sell it abroad, 
or lay it by in store for a security for the Nation’s food supply in 
times of shortage of crops. 

Third, by the Government pegging the price of the farmer’s com- 
modity at a figure which will at least assure him loss in 
the production of his crop if not a reasonable profit on what he 

uces. The Government has been helping the public utilities, 
public carriers, the big industrial concerns of the East and 
North who live off the tariff protection which the farmers pay for, 
to make a fair profit on their investment. Now, the time has 
come when the farmer is entitled to some consideration, for he 
more than any other is the backbone of the prosperity of the 
whole country. 

I am going to try to get our fruits and vegetables and all the 
crops of Florida into the general farm bill which Congress is to 
pass during the session. 

The first thing we have to do is stop foreign agricultural and 
horticultural products from coming into this country in competi- 
tion with our own farm and grove products; and as soon as Con- 
gress opens I am going to introduce a resolution to that effect. 

I got the Senate to pass an amendment to that effect once last 
session, but the industrial sections organized on us and defeated 
us. I believe the Senate will see that that was a mistake. 

The vegetable growers in south Florida are entitled to protec- 
tion against the cheap labor which big Cuban and American in- 
terests have been in Cuba to beat down the price of our 
yegetables in the American markets. We make those markets, and 
we have the first right to them. 

In the last session I violently with the administration 
policy that permits these Cuban and Mexican vegetables to come 
into our American markets in competition with our own pro- 
ducers. I took the lead in the Senate in declaring that this policy 
was wrong, and I shall continue to fight that policy with every 
bit of energy I have. I spoke for 2 days in the Senate against 
the same policy which curtailed the production of sugar in Florida 
to a point even below our own consumption requirements. We 
have truly the natural “sugar bowl” of the world, and I am going 
to continue to fight for the right to grow sugar in this State to 
a point which our excellent soil and unusual climate entitle us 
to grow it. 

If we cannot totally exclude from our markets all products from 
abroad which compete with our own farm and grove products, I 
am at least going to try to get Congress to impose a quota system 
on such foreign products and make it the duty of the Secretary 
of Agriculture not to let these foreign products come into this 
country while our own agricultural and horticultural products are 
being marketed. 

So here in this special session of Congress we see the country 
recognizing the fact that the welfare of the laborer and the wel- 
fare of the farmer are tied definitely together. All of us who look 
at the whole picture of our national life see and understand that 
if we can make the laborer able to buy the produce of the farmer 
and the farmer able to buy the produce of the factory, then all 
of us who are in between and the whole Nation will enjoy for the 
first time a stable and sound prosperity, and there shall be a greater 
number of good things of life for us all. 

I know that you are concerned about the international situation. 
Being a member of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, 
it is going to be my duty to be in intimate contact with what our 
Government does. I wanted to give you mothers and fathers, wives 
and sweethearts, brothers and sisters, a word of assurance about 
our country’s course. We shall continue to use our moral force as 
best we can to resist and to combat the propaganda for war which 
emanates from the dictators of Europe. We shall continue to de- 
test those dictators who have thrown back the cause of human 
freedom a thousand years and trampled under foot weaker nations 
and weaker peoples, as if there had been no Christian ideal for the 
brotherhood of man which we have been to achieve for 2,000 
years; but we are not going to let this Nation get into war, unless 
it be to defend our own sacred soil at home from the foul touch 
of an invader's foot. In these times we who have the responsibility 
of government need to know what is right to do. We need your 
counsel and your confidence. I shall be glad to see any of you in 
Washington or to hear from any citizen at any time with any sug- 
gestion which will help us to continue to build a better and a 
richer Florida; a happier and a more prosperous citizenry. 
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Thursday, February 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY DR. EDWIN BORCHARD ON FEBRUARY 7, 1938 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on February 7, as one 
of the series of the Cutting memorial lectures, Dr. Edwin 
Borchard, of the Yale Law School, delivered a timely address 
on the subject Democracy in Foreign Policy. I ask that 
his address may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Lord Bryce has said that “no government demands so much 
from the citizen as democracy and none gives back so much.” 

It is unn in this audience to recount the many factors 
which have gradually led to so wide a retreat from representative 
government and so great a concentration of power in the Federal 
Executive. Moreover, when it is recalled that the founders of this 
country were actuated by two primary fears—a fear of a strong 
government and a fear of the masses—each in their turn encroach- 
ing upon the liberty of the individual, it is evident that the Nation 
has moved far from these original conceptions. And if the Consti- 
tution still serves us as a framework of government the social 
controls have been greatly augmented. The Government began 
with a strict qualification for voting. In spite of the 
limited representation, the aristocratic Senate was valued as a check 
upon a too-popular House. But with the enlargement of the elec- 
torate after the Civil War, with the dropping of property qualifica- 
tions, with the popular election of the Senate, with the extension 
of the suffrage to women, what the founders were afraid of has come 
to pass and, in voting form at least, we almost have a democracy, 

The maintenance of democracy will, I believe, require not only 
a deflation of executive power and its restoration to popular control 
but a public vigilance greater than that heretofore manifest. 
Whether we can expect private citizens to make the necessary sacri- 
fices of time and effort and to see to it that representative govern- 
ment is not frustrated, only time can tell. But if the citizen will 
not insist upon congressional control of public policy, executive 
government will come by default and the historical cycle 
which other countries have passed may well be reflected here. 

As a way of life our people have heretofore valued the freedom 
and respect for the human personality which the Constitution was 


also 
because the protection of civil liberties lies for the most part with 
the local communities, and many elements of our population are 
becoming indifferent to the fundamental importance of civil lib- 
erties. Some e insist that economic well-being explains the 
luxury of democracy, and that hard times and insecurity promote 
the surrender of freedom. This only means that the effort to main- 
tain democracy is now more difficult. It should not be allowed to 
go by default. 

The freedom we value has produced a friendly and reasonably 
classless society and, until recently, a fairly broad tolerance. But 
it has also brought a lack of discipline. If the current social 
tensions are not ameliorated, we are in danger of developing those 
group hatreds which now distinguish less-favored nations. 


* 

It is in the field of foreign affairs that democracy suffers its 
most serious handicaps. At the end of the eighteenth century 
kings were still their foreign ministers and commanders in chief 
of the military forces. The United States Constitution did not 
make any fundamental break in the tradition. The President was 
made Commander in Chief and was vested with the conduct of 
foreign affairs, subject to a limited control in the appointing 
power, some legislative limitations under the commerce and war 
power, and a more definite control by the Senate in treaty making. 

But however free in form the President may be from congres- 
sional and popular control, there developed in this country certain 
traditions from which no government is or should be free. The 
circumstances which shaped colonial life in America were calcu- 
lated to promote certain policies in foreign affairs. The distance 
from the home land, the exposure to common dangers and prob- 
lems, the self-reliance which their condition necessitated, aroused 
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in the colonists an insistence upon independence from external 
control. Their local political freedom, which England had not un- 
duly hampered, made the more intolerable the system of colonial 
commercial monopoly which restricted their trade almost entirely 
to Great Britain in British ships. Their dissatisfaction was nour- 
ished in the philosophy of the French doctrine of natural rights, 
with its antagonism to governmental restraints. This philosophy 
permeates the Declaration of Independence. 

The fact that the colonists had been parties to practically every 

pean war of the eighteenth century, of which they were some- 
times the cause and always the unwilling victims, fortified the 
moral justification for their political and commercial emancipation. 
The Europe that they saw was the Europe that we see—an 
interminable series of feuds which placed now one country and 
now the other in a position to dominate. They were determined 
to obtain relief from these incessant feuds in which they found 
few principles, moral or political. 

American foreign policy, therefore, both in its origins and in its 
development, was conditioned by geographical facts and by a 
hard experience unembellished by pretty phrases. Whatever the 
division of opinion on domestic policy, on the detachment from 
European wars there was no division. Even those who favored the 
French Revolution, like Jefferson, did not dream of intervening, and 
when in 1793 the French invoked the alliance of 1778, the treaty 
was interpreted so as to justify American neutrality. In 1798 the 
Congress went so far as to denounce the treaty unilaterally. 
Washington's Farewell Address did not lay the foundations of Amer- 
ican policy. It merely reaffirmed it. As far back as 1776 and, 
indeed, at the very time the French alliance was under discussion, 
John Adams expressed a general conviction in opposing any alli- 
ance which would entangle us in the future wars of Europe. He 
added: “We ought to lay it down as a first principle and a maxim 
never to be forgotten, to maintain an American neutrality in all 
future European wars.” 

There are those who seek to stigmatize this policy as one of 
isolation. One can always quarrel with names. But the policy 
was a natural policy, the only one consistent with American self- 
preservation, and in fact a boon both to Europe and the United 
States. Combined with the refusal to participate in European 
wars was a constant effort to expand American trade in all direc- 
tions. As President Roosevelt recently said, we sought only “iso- 
lation from war.” The policy was founded on elementary common 
sense, and I venture to submit that nothing has happened since 1914 
to justify any change in the policy. In fact, what has happened, in 
the departure in 1917 from this fundamental American principle, 
merely emphasizes the wisdom of the founders and the unwisdom 
of some, at least, of their successors. If the United States becomes 
involved in European or Asiatic wars, the chances are strong that it 
will have talked itself into those wars, that it will have sought and 
found an ostensibly high moral ground for intervention, and not 
because intervention is necessary, natural, or profitable. Congres- 
sional resolutions from time to time have reiterated the foundations 
of American policy which, as Secretary Hay once said, are of “limpid 
simplicity.” 

Far from evidencing selfishness, the American policy of non- 
intervention constituted one of the most constructive factors in 
the nineteenth century development of the western world. The 
principle of nonintervention can hardly be deemed to be obso- 
lete, for we find it reiterated at Buenos Aires in 1936 with respect 
to all Latin America. It had a democratic inspiration and evi- 
denced a more philosophical view of the forces that shape inter- 
national relations than is now in evidence. Like democracy itself, 
the policy of nonintervention is rooted in tolerance—tolerance of 
the internal ements of foreign governments and nonpar- 
ticipation in their political alliances and agreements. The policy 
then of denouncing foreign governments for their forms or under- 
taking to impose democracy upon them, with or without force, is a 
violation of fundamental principles. The founders never thought 
of crusading for democracy, or even for a republican form of gov- 
ernment. As a matter of self preservation, they thought it wise 
to keep the European monarchical and colonial system out of all 
parts of this continent where it had not already become en- 
trenched. But they did not venture to say to Europe or Asia what 
form of government the countries of those continents might adopt. 

A natural democratic corollary of the doctrine of noninterven- 
tion is the system of neutrality, one of the most constructive 
institutions man has developed. It is often forgotten that the 
small states of medieval Europe had great difficulty in remaining 
out of the wars of their neighbors, and had continually to ma- 
neuver to pick the winner in the constant wars which afflicted 
the Continent. Commerce at sea was unsafe. When, then, in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries the mercan- 
tile age developed it became necessary to find ways and means to 
narrow the areas of conflict, to conserve so far as possible human 
life and private property, and to make international trade safe. 
Only by an appeal to reason and self-interest was there hammered 
out, with notable aid from this young Republic, what we now 
know as the system of neutrality. This system received an 
extraordinary impetus in the nineteenth century, when Europe, 
having come close to a real peace treaty at Vienna, was able to 
progress securely. 

Coincident with the tolerance which is associated with non- 
intervention was the policy of recognition first announced by 
‘Thomas Jefferson in 1792. “We surely cannot deny to any nation,” 
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he said, “that right whereon our own Government is founded— 
that everyone may govern itself according to whatever form it 
pleases and change these forms at its own will.” 

It was, therefore, a departure from principle for the President 
in 1913 to suggest that the United States, born of revolution, 
would not recognize governments which had come into power 
through the use of violence. The idea was doubtless dictated by 
benevolence, by a desire to promote democratic processes. But it 
should have been learned long ago that foreign countries cannot 
be preached to and that the international system of independent 
states repudiates as congenitally intolerable any suggestion of 
coercion from outside. Coercion promotes resistance, not con- 
formity. 

It was contrary to principle when for so many years we de- 
clined to recognize the Soviet Government. Bronson Cutting 
pointed that out in his earliest days in the Senate. However 
much one may dislike the principles that govern that country, 
whether one understands them or not, and however abhorrent 
their violent methods, international relations cannot proceed in- 
telligently by refusing to recognize facts. It is indeed an act of 
intervention to refuse to recognize an international political fact 
because it is unwelcome. The nonrecognition policy, which seems 
to have become a sort of moral censorship, merely adds a new 
source of disorder to the many others now prevalent. It invites 
the alternative of either making faces or fighting. 

The United States has consistently campaigned for the freedom 
of all channels of international communications. Among its suc- 
cesses have been the relinquishment of the exactions of the 
Barbary States, and of Denmark's claim to the Sound Dues, the 
breaking down of the colonial trade monopoly, the opening of the 
Straits of Magellan, the opening of various international rivers 
in the North and South American Continents, and the building of 
the Panama Canal. 

Not least among the American contributions to human eman- 
cipation are the efforts to lift the restrictions on trade even in 
time of war. The doctrine of “free ships free goods” found its 
way into the earliest American treaties, and the advanced doc- 
trine of the freedom of private enemy property at sea, however 
impaired by the exception of contraband, has been advocated by 
Secretaries of State, congressional resolution, and by Theodore 
Roosevelt himself, who recommended it as a matter of “humanity 
and morals.” It is a world calamity that the United States, even 
before entering the late war, found in the war's alleged moral aims 
a justification for not defending the most time-honored rights of 
neutrals and the freedom of the seas. No one knows when these 
rights may be reaffirmed. One can only be certain that the viola- 
tion of the law has increased naval armaments throughout the 
world. 

The liberty of expatriation, proclaimed as an American doctrine, 
expresses a faith in the freedom of the individual to change his 
nationality at will. But with the increasing restrictions on im- 
migration, it has lost its original luster. 

It is perhaps needless to remark that the United States has 
made notable contributions to the arbitration of international 
disputes concerning boundaries, pecuniary claims, maritime rights, 
and many other issues. America is historically distinguished by 
its respect for the judicial process. 

mr 

The possibility of a sensible social development of our economic 
organism will be materially diminished by war, and war now, 
unhappily, has been rendered more rather than less likely by the 
developments since 1914. The intervention of the United States 
in the European War in 1917 has promoted neither democracy 
nor reconstruction. Indeed, it helped to produce conditions 
which make the future of Europe and the western world gener- 
ally anything but hopeful. It tempted the victorious powers of 
Europe to write treaties which created more or less permanent dis- 
order, and it sacrificed the people, the Treasury, and the interests 
of the United States to the feuds of Europe. 

Yet it was supposed by many credulous people that this orgy had 
produced a new will to peace and that those who had just 
written the disintegrating Treaty of Versailles were now deter- 
mined unselfishly to use their combined forces to impose peace 
on the recalcitrant and dissatisfied. This has been called “collective 
security,” but except as a description of a military alliance, the term 
is meaningless and has helped to produce, with the impossible peace 
treaties with which it was born, a state of irrationality which has 
naturally brought with it an astromonical increase of armaments 
the like of which the world has never before seen. It was not 
isolation or detachment from the quarrels of other nations which 
produced our swollen armaments, It was the theory and prac- 
tice of “collective security” that put us on that slippery road, and 
it is not made less dangerous by using other seductive labels, such 
as “parallel roads to peace,” “preventing war,” “punishing aggres- 
sors.” However depressing the manifestations in the totalitarian 
states, American participation in any ideological alliance would be 
fatal. A supposed political division between dictatorships and 
democracies is false. Here again as in 1917 we find Russia helping 
the cause of democracy, which only a few years ago Italy and 
Japan were fervently engaged, so the prospectus said, in promot- 
ing. What this country needs is an international S. E. C. That 
the so-called democracies also happen to be the great imperialist 
powers, the great military and naval powers, and the financially 
strongest powers is sometimes overlooked. 
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Under misguided conceptions of the true nature of the foreign 
struggle for place and power, the United States could easily be 
steered into another crusade for democracy, with results even more 
harrowing and destructive to the world than was our last adven- 
ture in political philanthropy. Unfortunately, however, as dis- 
tinguished from 1917, the left-wing radicals are also now beating 
the war drums under the slogan of collective security,” doubtless 
because they believe Soviet Russia to be in danger or perhaps be- 
cause they believe that a war might produce results in the United 
States advantageous to their control. Charles A. Beard, in a series 
of articles in Events and in a brilliant article in the February 2 
issue of the New Republic, has pointed out what destruction a 
new crusade for collective security would wreak. Turning to the 
President's thesis that the 90 t of the so-called peace-loving 
peoples should quarantine the warlike 10 percent, Dr. Beard ana- 
lyzes the shibboleths of recent years and exposes the assumptions 
on which they rest. He says: 

“This thesis rests -apon a number of assumptions, including an 
interpretation of world history and the dynamic forces at work 
in it. The chief assumptions are: (1) That all the 90 percent really 
want peace—all the Arabs, the teeming millions of Africa toiling 
under European yokes, all the masses of British India, the Bolivians 
and Paraguayans, for instance; (2) that if the 10 percent were 
quarantined or subjected to an embargo they would succumb and 
would not strike back even in sheer desperation; (3) that the pres- 
ent distribution of population, resources, and empires can be main- 
tained indefinitely; (4) that there are no grounds for unrest on 
the part of the 10 percent or that, if there are grounds, they can 
be removed by peaceful collaboration; (5) that the governments of 
the 90 percent, or the major powers among them, are motivated 
merely by democratic ideology and not primarily by interests in the 
conduct of their foreign relations; and (6) that in case another 
war for democracy becomes necessary, the democratic powers would 
favor the institution of democratic governments among the 10 per- 
cent and elsewhere.“ 

Iv 


Let us examine the effect on the United States of this philosophy 
of coercion and intervention. Perhaps the most lamentable fea- 
ture of the jargon of collective security, the 1 p peace, 
enforcing peace, punishing aggressors, preventing war, and so on, 
is the fact that 1 maken a frontal attack upon American neutrality 
and upon the desirability of America’s staying out of foreign 
wars. It denounces American principles of nonintervention as 
cowardly and immoral. Starting from the totally erroneous as- 
sumption that American neutrality forced us into the European 
war in 1917, the conclusion is drawn that intervention on the side 
of the supposedly righteous exemplifies a moral way of interna- 
tional life. This in turn is based on the novel theory that the 
world has reached a stage of crystallization when the status quo 
warrants defense by force and that the United States must be 
enlisted in this enterprise. There follows the easy assumption 
that the protest against the status quo is a sign of immorality 
and perversity and that the treaties which such revolt may or 
may not violate fix the mark of an outcast upon the nation seek- 
ing to throw off its chains or to expand. It is supposed that it 
is easy instantly to pick an aggressor, whatever that may mean, 
without adequate evidence, without adequate knowledge of the 
historical, social, psychological factors which create mass move- 
ments. Historians differ on such matters generations after any 
particular conflict, when all the evidence becomes available. Com- 

the ideology of 1917 with the disillusionment of today to 
realize that hysteria and emotion prevent sound and sensible 
conclusions. Yet it isin such times that these decisions, involving 
perhaps the permanent fate of a nation, are expected to be made. 

Certain nations that are profiting by the adventitious status quo 
which the United States helped to create, naturally welcome these 
uplifting phrases. In those mellifluous slogans are concealed the 
same magnetic powers that drew the United States to foreign soll 
only a few years ago. And they seem still to possess vitality. 
Foreign countries should not be blamed for playing upon American 
weakness and gullibility. Their efforts to ensnare us in European 
or Asiatic quarrels are part of the uninterrupted struggle for 
the balance of power. The founders of the Republic perceived 
that clearly. 

It is not true that only some nations violate treaties. Those 
who make this pronouncement might scan the pages of American 
history and take a leaf out of our relations with France in 1798, 
with China in 1888, with Mexico in 1846 and in 1914, with Colom- 
bia in 1903, with Italy in 1935, to mention but a few. Secretary 
Gresham is said to have remarked that we have a rather casual 
disrespect for treaties that are irksome. We break them in no mean 
spirit, and it is not a habit. Perhaps it is of the democratic 
preference for freedom over restraint. But it is well to be careful in 
charging treaty violation, particularly of political treaties. Treaties 
making political compromises are known throughout history to be 
little more than temporary ments or modi vivendi, which 
rarely survive the conditions which gave them birth. A peace treaty 
imposed under duress has no special sanctity. It is sure to be over- 
thrown when the concatenation of forces which created it dissolves. 
A treaty such as the Nine Power Treaty, based on a condition con- 


trary to fact, the assumed territorial and administrative integrity of . 


China, is too vague and uncertain and too political to stand upon 
firmly. The Lansing-Ishii Agreement was a recognition of Japan's 
prior interests in China. The relations between China and Japan 
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are complicated by myriads of considerations which escape even the 
cognizance much less the appreciation of most western people. 
That particular drama may take centuries to evolve, as it has 
taken centuries to create. 

The Kellogg Pact renouncing war is only a source of irritation. 
The European interest in its formulation was the desire to per- 
suade the United States under another name to perform the antici- 
pated obligations of the League Covenant. The reservations and 
exceptions made by the European Powers relieved them from all 
commitments. For our more romantic circles it was an escape 
from reality for which one may have all possible sympathy but no 
great intellectual š 

The suggestion that the Geneva system made a contribution to 
international law or morality I would deny. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the nonpolitical functions of the League, which have 
merit, its sanctions and other warlike activities have promoted 
neither peace nor good understanding. The hue and cry theory 
has not worked and cannot work in international relations. The 
very idea that important nations could be coerced by some of their 
fellows, and that starvation and boycott might be employed as a 
weapon, has had the effect of centrifugally driving the nations of 
the world apart. It places in all deficiently supplied nations the 
fear that at the will of the well supplied they might be starved 
into submission, Nothing could more greatly stimulate the urge 
for self-sufficiency and conquest. It has helped to poison interna- 
tional relations and necessarily encourages the growth of arma- 
ments, for prospective coercers and coerced alike. 

With such a system, neutrality is necessarily incompatible, and 
accordingly neutrality, especially American neutrality, has been 
condemned as selfish, immoral, and cowardly. How could anyone 
remain out of the posse comitatus when an was on 
the loose? In this oversimplified fashion the relations of nations 
have been portrayed to a credulous America. The long-estab- 
lished international law which like all law had been founded on 
practical experience of human affairs has been steadily disparaged 
as inconsistent with the “new” law which conceived the world 
as divided between the peace-loving and the war-loving nations. 

It might have been realized that the new scheme was exceedingly 
superficial for it left out of account the manifold causes of war; 
the nature of nationhood in the modern world including those 
factors known as prestige and “face”; the unfortunate and pre- 
carious status quo created in 1919 which bore within it the seeds 
of much future conflict. The theory proceeds from the assumption 
that the distempers and discontents which move masses of people 
or even their governments have a moral origin; it overlooks provo- 
cations to resentment but denounces the expression of resentment. 
It does not observe that such a term as “aggressor” is a fighting 
word. 

It overlooks the fact that nations do not judge others objec- 
tively, as municipal Judges do parties to a dispute, but in the light 
of their interests, their alliances, and their prior commitments. 
It overlooks the fact that the life of nations is not static but 
dynamic, and that nations rise and fall; that no country can be 
guaranteed against the consequences of maladministration and its 
own ineptitude, against a falling birth rate, against deterioration 
of its resources, physical and spiritual; that the attempt to main- 
tain n unhealthy status quo might be tbe very reverse of con- 
structive. 

Under the domination of the belief that Geneva had outlawed 
war, it became extremely difficult in recept years to discuss the 
rules of war. It became practically impossible to review the law- 
lessness of the orders in council in the late war, which placed the 
trade of the world at the mercy of the power that controlled the 
sea. It probably helped to discourage the adoption of the 
Graft rules on radio and aircraft in time of war, including the 
prohibition of air bombardment of civilian areas, which the world’s 
experts had agreed upon in 1922, but which no government— 
notably our own—was willing to submit for ratification. The 
Institute of International Law has sedulously avoided the discus- 
sion of the most important questions of war law, which in the past 
have brought some restraint upon excesses similar to those we 
witness today. 

But the fundamental objection to League theories is the philo- 
sophical attack on the privilege of a country to stay out of foreign 
wars; and therein it was primarily an attack upon the United 
States. The forces in this country which have sought to drive us 
into the League of Nations and which have captured the imagi- 
nation of so many good people, even in high office, have been 
directed toward breaking down the intelligent principles which 
have guided this country’s career, Indeed, it is very possible that 
the propagation of the ideas of combined coercion may result in 
spreading local wars to ever-larger areas until the whole world is 
engulfed. And this would be done under such slogans as “Saving 
democracy,” “Punishing the aggressor,” and other entrancing 
phrases. Nero only fiddled while Rome burned. He did not pour 
gasoline on the flames, hoping thus to extinguish the fire. 

It is occasionally supposed that these plausible but ruinous 
ideas have vanished with the demonstrated failure of the League 
of Nations to carry them out. But this would be optimistic. The 
ideas themselves have survived the League, and they are virulent 
in the legislative struggle which has gone on in this country for 
the past few years to bring about a neutrality act. Those who 
took seriously the moral aspects of the Geneva phrases were de- 
termined to write into the statute a provision enabling the United 
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States to nap the deserving and handicap the undeserving bel- 


ligerent. g in this effort to require unequal treatment, they 
struggled successfully to transfer to the President the power in effect 
to discriminate between belligerents by placing on an embargo list 
the particular commodities that should not be 
United States in a particular war in American vessels. Herein lies 
a vast opportunity for Presidential, and therefore national un- 
neutrality and for becoming involved in foreign wars. No President, 
harassed as he is by innumerable problems, should expose himself 
to the importunities of interested groups who will urge him to em- 
bargo the commodities needed by the country they dislike; and, as 
Representative SHaniey, of Connecticut, pointed out in a recent 
speech (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, November 23, 1937, p. 313), Congress 
should not surrender this war-making power to the President. 

The American experience with embargoes ever since 1807 has 
been anything but happy. A boycott or embargo necessarily cre- 
ates that state of mind which is the first step to war. Wars rarely 
begin by a sudden act but are preceded by a series of recrimina- 
tions and minor incidents indicating hostility. Thus the Neu- 
trality Act itself became the battle ground for two divergent schools 
of thought—those who had faith in the wisdom of American tradi- 
tions and of an honest neutrality as adequate to protect this country 
against the temptations of foreign wars, and those who felt that 
discrimination against the aggressor would produce the millennium. 

The cther day there were newspaper accounts of a peace enforcer 
who so greatly hated “war, brutality, and killing” that he undertook 
to blow up a Japanese ship at anchor in the harbor of Seattle. But 
he was an amateur peace lover, for he drowned only himself in the 
attempt. Indeed, we may observe that the program of enforcing 
peace by hostile measures exemplifies the old maxim that the ex- 
cesses of virtue are more dangerous than the excesses of vice because 
they are not inhibited by the restraints of conscience. 

In the struggle for a neutrality act, amusingly enough, the real 
victory was carried off by neither the neutrals nor the interven- 
tionists but by a third school, led by Senator Nxx, which sought 
to insulate the United States against foreign war by cutting off as 
much trade as possible—at least in American ships. This school 
commendably wishes to avoid those legal errors which involved the 
Wilson administration in war. But I am afraid that the device of 
cash-and-carry is not practical. Unintentionally the Nye theories 
have raised serious doubts about the feasibility of the Neutrality Act 
and have assisted in its nullification. 

The plain fact is that the time-honored principles and rules of 
neutrality, developed over a period of several centuries and applied 
by the United States in many European wars, furnish to those who 
desire to remain neutral an adequate armory with which to protect 
the United States against involvement in any foreign war. Had 
the United States not been overwhelmed by the feverish ambition 
to “do good” in Europe, the rules of law might have been more 
objectively examined and we might have remained out of that 
holocaust. Europe would have made its peace as it had before, and 
there would probably not today prevail that international hysteria 
which now unsettles us all. 

v. 

In a notable speech made at Chautauqua, August 14, 1936, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt remarked that “the effective maintenance of Amer- 
ican neutrality depends today, as in the past, on the wisdom and 
determination of whoever at the moment occupy the offices of 
President and Secretary of State.” That, I think, is a correct 
statement. We had the right to hope that the advantages of 
American neutrality had been demonstrated. But judging by the 
atmosphere which today prevails in Washington, one may readily 
conclude that the theory of coercing other powers in the interests 
of a supposed morality is in the ascendancy. It also indicates that 
the popular desire for staying out of other people’s wars may 
through the constitutional forms be frustrated by any Executive 
with the crusading instinct. 

But the fact that it is within the President’s power, uncon- 
trolled by Congress or the people, to send to foreign governments 
any ultimata that he sees fit is an indication that foreign policy 
represents the most precarious foothold of democracy. If it is a 
fact that the industrial age has made Executive government essen- 
tial, then we seem again to be under the necessity for new demo- 
cratic checks upon Executive discretion. A democratic Executive 
will cooperate in this endeavor. Like Washington, Jefferson, and 
Jackson, he will wish to share with the Congress the responsibility 
for action which may by a stroke of the pen involve the fate 
of the Nation. I venture to submit the following suggestions for 
consideration either by way of constitutional amendment or 
milder method to restrain the war powers of an American Presi- 
dent. 

(1) The limitation of the Executive agreement: When the 
treaty-making power was created it was assumed that Senate 
control would be an insurance against unwise commitments to 
foreign powers and against secret diplomacy. The early struggle 
to make the House of Representatives a party to the treaty-mak- 
ing power is well known. But through the evolution of Executive 
power both the nature of commitments and their secrecy have 
escaped legislative control. Apart from those Executive agree- 
ments which Congress has authorized, the Secretary of State 
must necessarily sign as part of his daily work innumerable agree- 
ments with foreign powers. It was not perceived that the 
importance of these agreements warranted on occasion consulta- 
tion with the Senate and some of them have indeed been ulti- 
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mately ratified or confirmed in one form or another. So the 
agreement with Great Britain to limit naval armaments on the 
Great Lakes, the agreement with Mexico for the pursuit of Indians 
across the border, the protocol for the peace with Spain, the 
protecol between China and the allied powers following the 
Boxer uprising, were all concluded without the cooperation of the 
Senate. But whereas the original purpose was to confine tho 
Executive agreement to relatively unimportant matters not worthy 
of the treaty form, in fact the unimpeded growth of Executive 
power has brought about such agreements as the Lansing-Ishil 
agreement of 1918, containing most important political commit- 
ments, and the extraordinary House-Grey agreement of February 
22, 1916, of all days, practically committing the United States to 
participation in the war if Germany did not accept 
peace terms agreeable to the Allies. The Lansing agreement con- 
tained a secret article not published, and the House agreement 
was not known until long after the war. 

It is an interesting fact that this growth of secrecy in our foreign 
affairs found its main exemplification in the heroic period when 
there was proclaimed the doctrine of “open covenants, openly ar- 
rived at.” It is probably not now possible to obtain access to the 
files of the Department of State, even for scientific purposes, as 
did John Bassett Moore in 1904 when the Government placed at 
his disposal all the records of the Department of State for incor- 
poration in his monumental Digest of International Law. The 
service thus rendered to the United States was immeasurable, 
for the mere publication of so vast a collection of documents has 
carried the influence of the United States into every foreign office 
and guided the growth of international law in every country. But 
those days I am afraid are over, helped greatly by the irresistiblo 
attractions of diplomacy, during and after the war. By 
amendment or resolution it should be required that no important 
engagement be contracted by this Government without the con- 
currence of the Senate in the form of treaty or without the con- 
currence of a representative body of the Congress who with the 
Secretary of State shall be the judge of the importance of the 
engagements under consideration and of the propriety of their 
conclusion without treaty. 

(2) The prompt publication of the Foreign Relations of the 
United States: In 1861 there was reestablished, after an interval of 
some years, the publication known as Foreign Relations of the 
United States. This was to be an annual report to Congress in 
the form of a collection of documents dealing with our foreign 
affairs, for the purpose of keeping Congress currently informed 
of the problems involved in our relations with foreign countries. 
But now the Foreign Relations have fallen 16 years behind and 
serve mainly a historical purpose and not as a current report of 
the Secretary of State. It has been said that foreign countries 
have objected to the publication of this or that note, but this 
argument did not formerly prevent prompt publication and should 
not now, unless the Secretary of State really believes that the 
interests of the Nation require that a foreign injunction of secrecy 
be Even then it should not withhold the publication 
of a whole volume. The old practice of promptly informing Con- 
gress of the state of our foreign relations should be resumed. 

(3) The Standing Committee of the Congress on Foreign Affairs: 
Under present circumstances the President may or may not, us 
he chooses, take into his confidence the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations or other Members of Congress. 
The President may write ultimata to foreign governments and 
disclose the fact to Congress and the country only when he re- 
quests a declaration of war. He may even use the armed forces 
for hostile purposes, as Commander in Chief, without consulting 
the Congress. The power of Congress to declare war, most com- 
mentators now admit, is a mere formality, whereas the power of 
the President to initiate war is no formality, but a fact. The 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee may announce one 
policy and the Secretary of State quite another. Actually only 
the President and perhaps the Secretary of State know what the 
foreign policy of the United States is. This is hardly consistent 
with democratic principles. 

In France they have a somewhat better system in this respect. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the Chamber of Deputies, 
consisting of 44 members, is not a committee for legislation but 
a committee for control of the Executive. The committee contains 
some of the most experienced members of the chamber. The Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs confers with the committee frequently, 
and no important declaration of policy is made, it is understood, 
without consultation with it. The conferences are private—no 
record is kept of the conversations and no publicity given them. 
But through that important link the Chamber of Deputies 
maintains active and constant control over the commitments and 
policy of the government in power. Committee reports are occa- 
sionally made to the Chamber. 

There seems to be no good reason why we cannot require, per- 
haps by resolution alone, that before important notes are sent 
or commitments made, the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate or the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House or both 
together, including particularly representation of the minority, 
shall be informed by the Secretary of State as to what policies 
he is pursuing. Perhaps a subcommittee would suffice. At least, 
then, there will be some popular control of our foreign affairs. The 
propriety of publicity can be left to the judgment of the partici- 
pating Members. 
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(4) Cabinet members on the floor of Congress: It should not 
only be the privilege of Cabinet members to be heard on the floor 
of the House, but it should be their duty to respond to requests 
for e: tion of governmental policy. Cabinet government has 

the Executive power at the expense of Congress, and 

is as much in ioe ex on many Epoa as 

are people. It sho an opportun. and not merely a 

burden for a member of the Cabinet to explain his policies to the 
This would involve no change in the Constitution. 

Although in England the Cabinet is chosen from the legisla- 
tive body and must retire before an adverse vote of the Parlia- 
ment, our system removes the administration much further from 
legislative control, For that reason it seems the more ni 
that the Members of Congress and the members of the Cabinet 
have an opportunity to exchange views in public. Even the 
opportunity of the Secretary of State to decline an answer on the 
ground that it would impair the public interests, would not nullify 
the advantages of the reciprocal opportunity for confrontation 
because it is a defense that cannot be too frequently invoked. 
At the present moment no explanation has been afforded as to 
why the Executive thinks there is not a state of war in China. 

(5) The referendum for war: Before the Constitution was rati- 
fied, various attempts were made to require a two-thirds ma- 
jority in each House for a declaration of war. In the nineteenth 
century it was more common for the President to take Congress 
into his confidence than it is now. At that time the franchise was 
restricted. War was almost a professional matter not affecting 
seriously the great masses of the people, as it inevitably does 
today. In every war both Federal and executive power have been 
enlarged. 

Yet popular and congressional control over foreign policy has 
become increasingly limited. From 1914 to 1916 the President, 
in his uncontrolled discretion, was, perhaps unwittingly, taking 
the United States step by into the European war. He even 
opposed successfully Congress’ effort to pass the Gore-McLemore 
resolutions warning American citizens that they traveled on armed 
belligerent merchantmen at their own risk—an elementary rule of 
law that actually required no legislation. By insisting on the 
unsustainable position that it was a matter of “national honor” 
for American citizens to travel unmolested on armed belligerent 
merchantmen, an ostensible legal cause was created for an appeal 
to popular emotion. 

In view of what war now means to every human being, in view 
of the ruin that may be visited on the Nation for generations to 
come, the people should have an opportunity to assume full re- 
sponsibility for so vital a decision. The Democratic platform of 
1924 urged this very proposal. It is a cause for apprehension that 
objections to this safeguard have been raised. This is a repre- 
sentative government, but the representatives have had very little 
to say about its foreign policy. Justice Holmes, in a famous 
Massachusetts case on the woman-suffrage referendum, remarked: 
“I agree that confidence is put in [the legislature] as an agent. 
But I think that so much confidence is put in it that it is allowed 
to exercise its discretion by taking the opinion of its principal if 
it thinks that course to be wise” (160 Mass. 586). 

The referendum is known in many of our States and is used for 
minor matters such as an increase in the debt and taxation. Why 
cannot the opinion of the people be asked on a matter of life and 
death to themselves and to their country? As I understand the 
amended Ludlow resolution, it is strictly limited to wars to be 
fought on foreign soil, or at least when no danger of invasion of this 
continent is threatened, a matter on which Congress must first 
pass before the referendum can be taken. When we fight defen- 
sive wars 3,000 or 6,000 miles from home, the defensive power of 
the Nation would not be crippled by the short interval necessary 
to take a popular vote, and if it is thought that the people would 
probably vote against a war to be fought on foreign soil, that may 
exert a healthy restraint on executive ebulliency. The referendum 
may do precisely what it should do—it may prevent the making of 
an individual whim or idiosyncrasy of some future President the 
national policy of the United States. Besides, the example may 
spread to other countries. 
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These matters are especially important at this time. While the 
great bulk of our country is not swayed by emotional appeals to 
ick aggressors and boycott them, or crusade for democracy, there 
nevertheless an articulate and influential among our 
population which conscientously believes that it is the duty of 
the United States to save China and other countries. I feel confi- 
dent that it would be likely to prevent saving America first. 
The President is exposed to the appeals of the neutrals and of 
the interventionists. No one knows which of these policies the 
President will finally adopt. If it should happen that the second 
course becomes his choice, then war becomes almost inevitable, with 
consequences incalculable in their nature. Even without this risk 
democracy will have a difficult time to survive the problems that it 
now must meet. But at least the greatest of these dangers can 
possibly be neutralized by giving to and to the people an 


Congress 
opportunity for the democratic control of the foreign policy of the 
United States. 
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Lincoln’s Imprint on Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY EMANUEL HERTZ IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 
FEBRUARY 6, 1938 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by Mr. Emanuel 
Hertz, entitled “Lincoln’s Imprint Left on Our Constitution,” 
which was published in the New York Times Magazine of 
February 6, 1938. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine, February 6, 1938] 
LINCOLN’S IMPRINT LEFT ON OUR CONSTITUTION—IN OUR GREAT CRISIS 
NEW FAITH WAS PORN 
(By Emanuel Hertz) 

It is one of the ironies of our history that the powers of the 
Presidency were stretched to their utmost limit by a man who not 
only believed with mystic fervor in “government of the people, by 
the people and for the people“ but who was also as stanch a 
defender as the American Constitution ever had. If Abraham 
Lincoln could have sat in the Convention of 1787 his would have 
been one of the most powerful voices for the system of checks 
and compromises which was actually adopted. If he could have 
taken part in the ratification campaign of a century and a half 
ago he would have found language even more compelling, and 
more easily understood by the common people, than that actually 

used by the authors of the Federalist. 

The seeming conflict between what Lincoln had to do as a war 
President and his basic faith in the sanctity of the Constitution 
is easily resolved. Lincoln believed in democracy and in the Union 
of the States as the only possible way to preserve democracy in 
North America. For him the Constitution stood for both these 
ideals and could not survive if they did not. If he had to assume 
almost dictatorial powers to save the Union, the Constitution, and 
democracy, he would do it, trusting to the opinion of his fellow 
men to uphold the action. His reasoning was so cogent that with 
a single exception every disputed act and policy for which he was 
responsible during the Civil War was ultimately upheld by the 
courts of highest appeal. He knew that with a constitution, even 
more than with an individual, the highest law is the law of self- 
preservation. 

Lincoln assumed great powers. It would have been contrary to 
his nature and to his whole philosophy to assume such powers 
arbitrarily. Lincoln the lawyer never rose to greater intellectual 
heights than during his 4 years in the White House. He won not 
only a war but a legal case—the greatest and most far reaching 
with which this country has ever been confronted. 

He grew in wisdom and knowledge all the years he lived, but the 
basic 3 of his faith did not change. At the very 
of his legal career he committed himself against lightly amending 
the Constitution: gf 

“As @ general rule I think we would much better let it alone. 
No slight occasion should tempt us to touch it. Better not take 
the first step, which may lead to a habit of altering it. Better, 
rather, habituate ourselves to think of it as unalterable. It can 
scarcely be made better than it is. New provisions would intro- 
duce new difficulties, and thus create and increase appetite for 
further change.” 

In 1837, when he was only 28 years old, he used these words in 
an address before the Young Men’s Lyceum, at Springfield: 

“To the support of the Constitution and laws let every American 
pledge his life, his property, and his sacred honor. Let every man 
remember that to violate the law is to trample on the blood of 
I/ Ac 

y” 

Twenty years later, when the Court handed down the 
Dred Scott decision, Lincoln’s faith in constitutional processes met 
its first severe test. We know now what Lincoln suspected—that 
the decision was deliberately held back, for political reasons, until 
Buchanan had been elected and inaugurated. Had the Supreme 
Court decided as it did prior to the election, Buchanan would 
have been defeated. 
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But that was not all. In his inaugural, in March 1857, 
Buchanan clearly indicated that he knew what the decision was 
to be. He had this knowledge because he had brought pressure 
upon the Court to bring out the kind of decision he desired. He 
confirmed it, apparently, in a whispered conversation with Chief 
Justice Taney just before he took the Presidential oath. Both 
Taney and Buchanan hotly denied “this infamous and un- 
founded assertion,” and until about 1910 their denials were 
accepted. 

The publication of the Buchanan papers at that time made the 
denials ridiculous. They showed that Buchanan had been fully 
informed of the deliberations of the Court by Justices Catron and 
Grier, that he had expressed his own opinions in return, and that 
he had used the prestige of the great office to which he had been 
elected to procure a decision which would go beyond the merits 
of the case and in effect make slavery legal in every State and 
Territory in.the Union. 

In his debates with Douglas, Lincoln indicated in the form of a 
parable that he knew very well what had happened. Of the deci- 
sion itself he said: 

“It is singular that the courts would hold that a man never 
lost his right to his property that had been stolen from him, but 
that he instantly lost the right to himself if he were stolen.” 

Yet because there had been a connivance between President- 
elect and Court, which violated the very spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, he did not on that account advocate drastic remedies. He 
foresaw the horror of the Frankenstein monster that might be 
constructed by a new constitutional convention or by repeated 
amendments. He said over and over again that he would not 
make open war on the Dred Scott decision, but that he would 
resort to the constitutional privilege of reargument, reconsideration 
and an oportunity to convince the judges that they were wrong 
and that their decision could not stand. It was not his fault 
but the fault of the slave party that the Dred Scott case was 
finally reversed not by constitutional methods but by civil war. In 
later days the Supreme Court was to admit its error when at 
its hundredth anniversary it omitted the Dred Scott decision from 
its list of major cases. 

In this crisis, in his debates with Douglas, and during his entire 
stay in the White House, Lincoln showed his perfect mastery not 
only of the letter but of the spirit of the Constitution; and not 
only of the Constitution itself but of the debates of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, the nature of the Bill of Rights, and the im- 
portant decisions of nearly three-quarters of a century of consti- 
tutional history. The Presidency was his greatest case and he was 
supremely prepared for it. He had given a lifetime to the study 
and he held matured convictions as to the Federal Government's 
war powers, the relationship between the State and the Union, 
and the interdependence of the States themselves. 

Inevitably the steps he felt compelled to take as war President 
exposed him to a storm of criticism. Almost everything he at- 
tempted, almost everything he did, was pronounced unconstitu- 
tional. Editors, preachers, and politicians stormed against him. 
Men like Taney and Vallandigham turned their able reasoning 
against him, and there are those today who hold that Taney and 
Vallandigham were right and Lincoln wrong. It is being argued, 
even today, that an eternal right was violated when the Southern 
States were prevented from seceding from the Union. 

The editor of the definitive edition of Jefferson Davis’ works 
attempts to prove precisely that theory. The historic vindication 
of Lincoln is that he saved the Union. But there is also an in- 
tellectual and legal vindication which must wait full presentation 
until we have what we still lack—a complete, definitive edition of 
Lincoln’s life and works. He himself must be seen and heard as, 
in spite of all that has been written about him, he has not yet 
been. 

We have enough material, however, to know that Lincoln felt 
sure that he was acting not merely by necessity but within the 
letter and spirit of the fundamental law. “What is sovereignty in 
the political sense of the term?” he asked in his message to the 
special session of the War Congress on July 4, 1861. “Would it be 
far wrong to define it as a political community without a political 
superior?” And he went on: 

“Tested by this, not one of our States except Texas ever was a 
sovereignty. * * The States have their status in the Union, 
and they have no other legal status. If they break from this, 
they can only do so against law and by revolution. * * * The 
Union is older than any of the States, and in fact it created them 
as States. * * * Unquestionably the States have the powers and 
rights reserved by the National Constitution, but among these 
surely are not included all conceivable powers, however mischie- 
vous and destructive; and certainly a power to destroy the Gov- 
ernment itself has never been known as a governmental power. 
* * * What is now combated is the position that secession is 
consistent with the Constitution—is lawful and peaceful. * * * 
The principle is one of disintegration and upon which no govern- 
ment can possibly endure.” 

This argument against the constitutional validity of secession 
is one of the ablest statements of the Union point of view. De- 
spite the heroic fighting of the southern armies it proved to be 
unanswerable in the field. More importantly, it proved unanswer- 
able in logic. The legal rights of an agency of government could 
not extend to the right to commit suicide, any more than can the 
legal rights of an individual. No act which killed the Constitution 
could be constitutional. No act which helped to preserve it could 
be unconstitutional. 
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Such was the basis of Lincoln’s war policy. Upon it, as upon a 
solid rock, he formed his policy in dealing with such vexed ques- 
tions as conscription, treason, suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, martial law, freedom of the press, property rights in slaves, 
the creation of the new State of West Virginia, and a whole series 
of problems in relationship between the Federal Government and 
the States. No previous emergency since the ratification of the 
Constitution had ed the situation which had now arisen. 
Lincoln had to apply principles he judged consistent with the 
Constitution and with the national crisis, but he had little guiding 
precedent. 

He was obliged to expand the powers of the President beyond 
any previous boundary. Had he not done so, he could not have 
directed the armies in the field or maintained the financial and 
economic support they needed. He achieved by proclamation ob- 
jects which would otherwise have had to await the slow and costly 
process of legislation. It was a proclamation that set free the 
slaves in the areas held by the Confederates. He raised armies, 
spent money far beyond the sums appropriated, and set in motion 
a plan for reconstruction—all without the prior consent of Con- 
gress. He allowed military commissions to try civilians, although 
in Vallandigham’s case he commuted a sentence of imprisonment 
to one of exile, and in the Milligan case he was overruled after the 
war by the Supreme Court. 

Yet he never pushed his powers to extremes. Vallandigham, 
sent into the Confederate lines and later retiring to Canada, was 
not only allowed to return to the United States in 1864 but took 
& prominent part in nominating and pushing McClellan for the 
Presidency. When Burnside suppressed the Chicago Times Lin- 
coln rebuked him and ordered that he consult the President “upon 
administrative questions, such as the arrest of civilians and the 
suppression of newspapers not requiring immediate action.” He 
ordered the arrest of “the editors, publishers, and proprietors” of 
the New York World, but he did this because that paper had 
Published “a false and spurious proclamation purported to be 
signed by the President * * which is of a treasonable 
nature designed to give aid and comfort to the enemies of the 
United States.” 

When he suspended the habeas corpus writ he did so after 
prolonged deliberation and as the result of a close line of reason- 
ing which displays his genius as a lawyer. The Constitution stated 
that the writ should not be suspended “unless when in cases of 
rebellion or insurrection the public safety may require it.” There 
was no indication as to whether President, Congress, or President 
and Congress jointly, were to possess the power of suppression, 
Lincoln assumed it because he believed that he must act without 
delay if the Union were to be saved. In the original draft of his 
message of July 4, 1861, he discusses the question in these words: 

“Of course I gave some consideration to the questions of power 
and propriety before I acted in this matter. The whole of the laws 
which I was sworn to take care that they be faithfully executed 
were being resisted and failing to be executed in nearly one-third 
of the States. Must I have allowed them to finally fail of execu- 
tion, even had it been perfectly clear that by the use of the means 
necessary to their execution some single law * * * should, to 
a very limited extent, be violated? To state the question more 
directly, are all the laws but one to go unexecuted and the Gov- 
ernment itself go to pieces, lest that one be violated? * * * In 
my opinion I violated no law. * * I decided that we have a 
case of rebellion, and that the public safety does require the quali- 
fied suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. I cannot 
believe that the framers of that instrument (the Constitution) 
intended that in every case the danger should run its course until 
Congress could be called together, the very assembling of which 
might be prevented, as was intended in this case, by the rebellion.” 

In no instance did Lincoln sanction the use of the war powers 
in a purely arbitrary manner. He commuted death sentences until 
his generals vehemently protested—and was not dissuaded by their 
protests. His sense of humor, his belief that even in wartime 
public opinion would follow and approve a just policy, took the 
edge off his severer measures. Even when he had to stretch the 
theory of the Constitution he adhered to its spirit. With his faith 
in democracy he could do no otherwise. 

He upheld the right to draft soldiers. The power,” he declared, 
“is given fully, completely, unconditionally. It is not a power to 
raise armies if State authorities consent nor if the men to compose 
the armies are entirely willing; but it is a power to raise and sup- 
port armies without an ‘if.’” Yet when an honest nonresistant 
refused to serve, as in the case of a Quaker named Cyrus Pringle, 
who had been brutally handled by the military authorities, Lincoln 
heard the case and sent the man home. He used no power without 
modifying it with mercy and common sense. 

He knew that his emancipation proclamation went to the limits 
of constitutionality, that it might legally lapse with the end of 
the war, and that a constitutional amendment would be necessary 
to render it everywhere applicable. But here, again, he fell back 
upon the doctrine of self-preseryation: “I felt that measures 
otherwise unconstitutional might become lawful by becoming in- 
dispensable to the preservation of the Constitution through the 
preservation of the Nation.” In the same spirit he consented to 
the separation of West Virginia from its parent State, though three 
members of his Cabinet—Welles, Blair, and Bates—believed the 
act unconstitutional. He admitted the force of their arguments 
but he was unwilling to leave undone anything that might help 
win the war and save the Union. 

As victory drew near he was willing to lay aside his war powers 
as soon as he could safely do so and to make a settlement as 
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generous as was consistent with the restoration cf the Govern- 
ment's authority in the seceded States. Reconstruction, as carried 
out after his death, stretched the Constitution more than any act 
of his ever did. If he had lived, who can doubt that he would 
have healed the wounds of war and restored civil liberties through- 
out the South at the earliest possible moment, with no thought of 
revenge? 

Yet he had, before Booth struck him down, left his mark upon 
our constitutional law, The indestructible Union of indestructible 
States was thereafter a reality, not a theory. By saving the Union 
Lincoln had saved the Constitution. He had won his greatest 
legal case and passed to immortality, with the love of a whole 
people following him forever. 


1937 Results Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1938 


WITH REFERENCE TO TRADE AGREEMENTS GIVEN 
OUT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ON FEBRUARY 
4, 1938 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following release with 
reference to trade agreements given out by the Department 
of Commerce on February 4: 


In a year when various forces were operating to increase the 
foreign trade of the United States generally, the value of American 
exports during 1937 to the 16 countries with which reciprocal- 
trade agreements have been concluded showed, for the second suc- 
cessive year, a greater rate of increase than to the nonagreement 
countries as a whole, according to an analysis of the trade returns 
of the past year, Just completed by the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. 

In 1936, the first year that any large number of reciprocal agree- 
ments were in operation, there was a gain of 14 percent over 1935 
in the value of American exports to the group of agreement coun- 
tries, while the increase during the same period to all other coun- 
tries averaged 4 percent. This tendency for exports to increase 
more rapidly to the countries with which the United States has 
made trade agreements continued in 1937. During this past year, 
when, for various reasons, foreign trade generally ran higher, both 
in yolume and price, American exports to the group of agreement 
countries showed a further increase in value over 1936 of 41 
percent, while the increase to the nonagreement countries aver- 
aged 84 percent. 

The countries with which the 16 reciprocal-trade agreements 
are in operation, together with their colonies, account for well over 
one-third of the total foreign trade of the United States. Prospec- 
tive negotiations have been announced by the United States for 
five additional agreements and the revision of one of those now 
in force. When these new negotiations are concluded, trade agree- 
ments will have been made with the countries normally represent- 
ing well over half of the total fore trade of the United States. 

Viewing January 1, 1936, as y the beginning of the period 
when any important portion of the agreements were actually in 
operation, 1937 completed the second post-agreement year. Con- 
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sidering 1936 and 1987 together, the exports of American products 
to the agreement countries during these 2 years that the program 
has been substantially in’ operation have averaged 42 percent more 
in value than during the 2-year period immediately preceding 
1934-35. American exports to the nonagreement countries as a 
whole increased between these two periods by 26 percent. 

Several powerful influences other than trade agreements have 
been at work during the past 2 years to increase the volume of 
foreign trade, both exports and imports. Moreover, only part of 
the trade with each country was specifically dealt with in the 
agreements. However, it seems significant that to those countries 
which had reduced or stabilized their tarifis or other trade barriers 
on distinctive American products through such reciprocal agree- 
ments, our exports have for 2 years past shown a consistently 
greater rate of growth than to the other countries as a whole. 

The experience of the past year with regard to imports from the 
countries with which agreements have been concluded appears to 
have been somewhat different than that of exports. During 1936 
imports from the group of agreement countries showed an increase 
in value of 22 percent over 1935, while the increase during the 
same period from the nonagreement countries as a whole was 16 
percent. In other words, the first year's experience was similar 
to that observed in the case of exports, where the increase in trade 
was more marked with the agreement countries than with the 
others. However, that trend did not continue with regard to 
imports during 1937 on account of several special situations, 
partly of a temporary character. 

Importations into the United States up to the latter months of 
1937 had been running unusually heavy for over a year, largely 
because of exceptional demands for certain industrial materials and 
deficit farm products. The influence of the trade agreements in 
stimulating larger imports from foreign countries has therefore 
been overshadowed during this period by several other factors. 
The principal other factors have been two: The much-increased 
volume of raw materials, such as rubber, tin, and wool, called for 
by the sharp e on in the activity of American industries 
between the middie of 1936 and the fall of 1937, and by the need 
for considerable importations of certain farm products, notably 
grain, fodder, and oilseeds, due to the shortage following the 
drought and short crops of 1936. It happens that the commodities 
for which our import demand during this past year or so was 
exceptionally large are obtainable mainly from countries with 
which no trade agreements have as yet been negotiated. 

This combination of forces has resulted in imports into the 
United States from the trade-agreement countries as a whole hav- 
ing increased during 1937 over 1936 by 18 percent, and from all 
other countries taken together by 34 percent. The abnormality 
of the relative import movements during the past year is con- 
firmed by a broader comparison of the course of imports during 
the 2 years 1936 and 1937, which together represent the post- 
agreement period, with the average of the 2 preceding years. Im- 
ports from the agreement countries during 1936-37 averaged 45 
percent greater in value than the average for the 2 preagreement 
years, 1934-35; while the increase in imports as between the same 
2-year periods from all nonagreement countries taken together 
showed an increase of 51 percent. 

The influence of the unusual shifts in import demands of the 
United States during the recent period appears also when the 
increase in actual values of the exports to the trade-agreement 
countries is compared with the increase in imports from the same 
countries. In terms of dollars, the total increase in the value of 
exports to the 16 agreement countries during the whole of 1937 
over 1936 was 362 millions; while the year’s increase in im 
from the same countries amounted to only 187 millions, with the 
most of this net increase in imports having taken place during 
the first half of the year. However, when comparison is made 
between the movements of trade during the whole of the post- 
agreement period, roughly 1936 and 1937, as against the imme- 
diately preceding 2-year period, it is found that the average annual 
increases in the two currents of trade with the agreement coun- 
tries have not been far apart—exports 317 millions, and imports 
350 millions. 


United States foreign trade with trade-agreement countries, 8 Gs others, 1937 compared with 1936, and 1936-37 compared 
with 19 
[All values are in millions o dollars] 


Comparison of 1937 with 1936 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 


Total, all trade -· agreement countries 44 . 
Total, all nonagreement countries. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL IMPORTS 


Total, ali trade-agreement countries 
Total, all nonagreement countries 


1 Of the 16 agreements, 14 were in operation throughout 1937, and 6 throughout 1936. 


Comparison of 1936-37 with 1934-35 


Increase 1937 over 1936 


Source: Published and manuscript records of Division of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Tariff Rates on Manufactures of Wool 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1938 


LETTER FROM ARTHUR BESSE, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, WITH BRIEF 
REFERRED TO THEREIN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter received by me from Mr. Arthur Besse, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
together with the brief referred to therein: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, 
New York City, January 25, 1938. 
Representative EDITH NORSE ROGERS, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: We enclose for your information a copy of a 
brief submitted to the Committee on Reciprocity Information in 
opposition to any cut in the tariff rates on manufactures of wool, 
either through a reciprocal-trade agreement with the United King- 
dom or otherwise. 

We send this to you believing that you will be interested in 
having our point of view on this important matter. We are pro- 

also to take the liberty of sending to you from time to 
time additional information and data in connection with this 
subject. 

We are amazed to note that Mr. Hull’s list contains fully 40 
percent of all the items covered by the Tariff Act. This seems to 

rovide the possibility of a more or less complete rewriting of the 
karin without any consultation whatever with the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR BESSE. 


Tue WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
The degree to which it is dependent upon a protective tariff 
and the importance of not making any reductions in the tariff 
rates through a reciprocal-trade agreement with the United King- 
dom or otherwise. 
(A brief prepared for the Committee on Reciprocity Information by 
the National Association of Wool Manuf: January 15, 
1938) 


The wool textile industry produces top, yarn, blankets, woven 
and knitted fabrics. According to the 1935 census of manufactures 
there were 699 active establishments controlled by about 600 sep- 
arate firms in the related-industry group, known as Wool and 
Hair Manufacturers. The 1935 census of manufactures gives the 
money value of the product or services of these establishments as 
$711,000,000. 

The census of manufactures gives the average number of factory 
wage earners employed in the industry during 1935 as 167,000. 
During peak periods of 1936 and 1937 factory employment increased 
to as much as 175,000. The Bureau of Labor Statistics figures for 
the last available month (November 1937) indicate a drop in the 
number employed to less than 120,000. In addition to the factory 
workers, a salaried personnel of about 15,000 is employed at the 
manufacturing establishments and sales offices. 

The industry provides practically the sole market for wool and 
mohair produced in this country. Its existence is essential to the 
maintenance of wool and mohair growing in this country since our 
growers cannot compete in the world wool market. 

The manufacturing plants of the industry are located largely in 
New England and in and about Passaic, N. J., and Philadelphia, 
Pa. However, mills are scattered throughout the country, one or 
more mills being located in 31 of the 48 States. Only a small 
proportion of the industry is located south of the Mason and Dixon's 
line 


Since the very first Congress, this industry has been considered 
vital to national welfare and therefore worthy of protection. From 
the beginning it has been dependent upon a substantial degree 
of tariff protection. The comparatively low wages paid textile 
workers in other countries have placed our American manufacturer 
with his much higher wage schedules at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with his foreign competitor. Such differentials have not 
only precluded any attempt on his part to develop foreign business 
but have necessitated tariff protection to enable him to compete 
even in his own market. The dependence of this essential ind 
on an adequate tariff is so complete and the industry is so vitally 
affected by even slight changes in the rates that the arguments 
herein presented to show the importance of making no change in 
existing duties deserve more than ordinary attention. 

Detailed herewith are some of the reasons why the tariff on 
manufactures of wool should not be reduced, particular reference 
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made to the situation as respects imports from Great 
Britain in view of the present negotiations looking toward a 
possible reciprocal-trade agreement with that country. 

First. Great Britain, the principal competing country, does not 
need a lower tariff in order to obtain access to our market. The 
United Kingdom already has access to the American market and 
is oe an ever-increasing amount of wool textiles in this 
country. 

Aithough the Tariff Act of 1930 slightly increased the protec- 
tive rate on piece (the principal item) under paragraphs 
1108 and 1109 from a flat 50 percent to 50, 55, and 60 percent, 
according to the foreign-value bracket, the years 1936 and 1937 
have demonstrated that the present rates (detailed in plate A) 
are proving progressively less adequate to protect the American 
industry which labors under the competitive handicap of higher 
wages, overhead, and other manufacturing costs. 

The object of a reciprocal-trade agreement should be to remove 
unreasonable barriers to international trade and prevent undue 
or artificial restrictions. Such restrictions do not exist as respects 
present im of manufactures of wool. Importations of wool 
fabrics from England during 1986 and 1937 have increased at a 
very rapid rate, which has not been paralleled by any like increase 
in American production. In fact, American production of woven 
fabrics wholly or in chief value of wool in 1936 and in 1937 were 
less than in 1935, whereas importations of such fabrics from 
Great Britain during 1936 were over 40 percent above the im- 
portations for 1935, and during 1937 were approximately 70 per- 
cent greater than in 1935. English trade papers have expressed 
a considerable degree of satisfaction over the increases in exports 
to America during the past 2 years. 

Another way of illustrating the fact that present tariff rates have 
not operated to prevent Great Britain from selling woolens in this 
country is to compare the increase of British exports of woolens 
to this country with her like exports to all countries. 

According to data printed in the official British publication 
Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, 
total exports of woolen and worsted fabrics from Great Britain for 
1936 were 117,920,000 square yards against 109,665,000 square yards in 
1935, an increase of 714 percent. Exports to the United States alone, 
however, jumped from 4,836,000 square yards in 1935 to 6,838,000 
square yards in 1936, an increase of over 41 percent. In the first 
10 months of 1937, 100,000 yards more of woolen and worsted 
fabrics were exported to the United States from the United King- 
dom than during the entire year 1936. Exports to the United 
States were 24 percent greater during the period January—October 
this year (1937) than during the first 10 months of 1936. As com- 
pared with this 24-percent increase in exports to the United States, 
British exports of these fabrics to all countries during the 10- 
month period increased only 5.8 percent over 1936; that is, from 
99,643,000 square yards in the first 10 months of 1936 to 104,969,000 
bei yaar in the same period of 1937. This is graphically shown 
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Second. The present duties on manufactures of wool are not 
proving adequate to protect the American manufacturer, as is 
evidenced by the rapid growth in the volume of importations of 
blankets and piece goods in 1936 and 1937. 

Importations of wool blankets in 1936 showed a jump of more 
than 300 percent over 1935 and during 1937 showed a further in- 
crease of over 40 percent as compared with 1936. 

Importations of woolen and worsted fabrics increased substan- 
tially in 1936 and 1937. Importations of such fabrics in 1936 were 
108 ag Naa higher than in 1935 and during 1937 nearly doubled the 


gure. 

Without attempting to suggest that any particular percentage of 
imports may represent an undue segment of the American market 
to be allotted to the importer, it must nevertheless be evident that 
since imports at the present time are higher than at any previous 
period during the last several years and are continuing to in- 
crease at a rapid rate there must be circumstances which are 
making it increasingly difficult for the American manufacturer 
to meet the competition of the importer. The following table 
shows the actual imports under paragraph 1111 from 1922 to 1937 


inclusive, consisting of blankets and similar articles, 

Imports for consumption of blankets and similar articles under 
paragraph 1111 (in pounds) 

ene c ͤ ai ae e weston 37. 114 


83 — T“ — 


Annual average 1922 act 449, 055 
1990 June 18-Dec. 31 44c1„ũ„ꝙ.1q 315, 573 
— ::: SS io nite EN 4 YEA „„ 260, 760 
TTT. ³˙.AA en MRE we S E 123, 780 
TTT. Sequins) dis a i ges tne atl geste aetna tad eens ~ 163,227 
T— core-wibren apts Sarah tbs acai . lanl ea 121, 757 
ROOD ss a Fareed AEE E EE T peo aeons ener alia ae 228, 532 
ITT. % —⁸ , Sapte lb AL ial Bp | 738, 000 
1937 (estimate for full year based on figures for 10 

won) ——————8 1, 050, 000 


The importations of wool blankets in 1937 have been at a rate 
considerably greater than during any year under the last two 
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tariffs. A graphic presentation of this growth in imports is shown 
in plate C. 

Ine increased importations of blankets has had such an effect 
on the American manufacturers’ business that application was 
made to the Tariff Commission in 1936, under section 336 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, for a study of relative costs of production in 
this country and in Great Britain and for an increase in the 
tariff rates on blankets in an amount shown by such study to be 
necessary to equalize the difference in the foreign and the domes- 
tic cost of manufacture. A study of production costs, such as was 
requested, has not yet been instituted by the Tariff Commission. 

While not yet as large as importations under the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff, imports of woolen and worsted piece goods have 
jumped rapidly in the past 2 years and during 1937 were practi- 


cally double what they were in 1935 and over 40 percent greater 
than in 1936. 

The following table gives the total imports from all countries 
of woven piece goods wholly or in chief value of wool from 1921 
to 1937 inclusive: 

Imports for consumption of woven fabrics of wool—Paragraphs 

1108 and 1109 (in pounds) 


TOGO —SNIE:, LEWIN, Saa pain S aSa a 1, 647, 000 
sporin Wea Sap eas alll ea EL ale Sa Fe oh Delp a Tas 2, 651, 000 
I ee bn gees ov per E npn — —g4 1, 893, 000 
SPT eae tepals ie hs Rvp neue ald TORN Ri ae SEH OE eto 2, 778, 000 
SPR oe eset oa N TAAA A DEENSE KEO E A SAA ples santo 2, 478, 000 
Cor pE DSc a parse lam see occ ae pele a PaA A 3, 316, 000 
sh H yaa a a A A os Eae ma. JOa oE a E AN = 4, 500, 000 
1937 (estimate for full year based on figures for 1 

r ͤ¹ůvuIQÄ T ͤ — tyonsheperererenereres so 6, 050, 000 


The growth of imports of woven fabrics as shown in the table 
above indicates that whenever business becomes active in this 
country British goods will come in in volume. The present rates, 
which are expressed in percentages of the foreign value are much 
lower than they appear, since the foreign value seldom exceed one- 
half of the American value. The rates are not sufficient to equalize 
the difference in the cost of producing woven fabrics in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain, as will be shown later in this brief. 

The year 1936 was the first under the present tariff when general 
business in this country was sufficiently active to enable the British 
manufacturer to find a ready market for woolens in this country. 

During previous years under the present tariff there was such a 
limited market for higher-cost fabrics that importations were com- 
paratively small. The year just passed gives more of a real indica- 
tion of what may be expected of wool fabric imports if wages and 
other costs remain as at present and general business continues 
reasonably active. Under such conditions the present rates will not 
protect the American manufacturer against the competition of 
heavy importation of English fabrics. 

Third. The disparity of wages in this country and in Great Britain 
make a high percentage rate necessary to protect the domestic wage 
earner and allow him to retain his present. wage rate. 

Direct labor costs in this country are now approximately three 
times what they are in Great Britain. The following table gives 
the average wages of factory labor in the wool textile industry in 
the United States and in Great Britain: 


Average hourly earnings of n in woolen and worsted 
m 


United States (October) 


Source: The figures for wages for domestic labor are from the publications of the 
‘Biread of Labour Statistics; the figures for Great Britain are derived from the Labor 
Gazette published by the British Ministry of Labour. 


Direct labor is not the sole element of conversion cost, but con- 
version costs vary in almost direct ratio with labor rates, so that 
it is approximately correct to say that since wages in this country 
are three times as high as in Great Britain, our conversion costs 
on the average are three times as great as theirs. Or, to express 
it the other way around, their conversion cost is only one-third of 
our own. 

The specific rates of so much per pound on wool or on the wool 
content of manufactures of wool are designed to protect the 
domestic wool grower and to place the domestic and the foreign 
wool-textile manufacturers on an equal footing, as far as the cost 
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of their raw material is concerned. The ad valorem rates are to 
protect the domestic textile manufacturer because of his higher 
conversion cost. It is not correct to determine the protection to 
the manufacturing industry by adding the two duties together 
and figuring what relation to cost such a total figure bears, since 
the two duties are separate and distinct, both in purpose and 
incidence. Also, it is not correct to assume that a certain ad 
valorem rate gives the American industry a constant degree of 
protection, since many factors may affect the degree of protection 
afforded by a particular rate. With no change whatever in the 
ad valorem rates, the degree of protection which the domestic 
manufacturer actually enjoys is affected by: 

1. A change in the price of wool. 

2. A change in relative conversion costs. 

The higher the world price of wool the greater the actual pro- 
tection afforded by a given ad valorem rate, since the rate remains 
constant and is on the foreign value, an important ele- 
ment of which is the raw-material cost. Any decrease in wool 
prices will, therefore, lessen the effective protection. Today’s price 
of wool is below that existing in 1929, when the ‘present tariff 
rates were determined. 

An increase in foreign conversion costs would increase the 
protection afforded the American manufacturer by any given ad 
valorem rates. There is no indication, however, of any tendency 
to narrow the present spread between the foreign conversion costs 
and our own, 

It is important to understand that a rate reasonably adequate 
at a particular time may cease to be sufficient if the price of 
wool decreases or if the spread between foreign and domestic con- 
version costs increases. We believe that the extent of such changes 
since 1929 makes the present rates insufficient to give necessary 
protection, 

Fourth. Changes in wage rates and other costs in this country 
since the present tariff rates were established in 1929 have in 
effect reduced the extent of tariff protection provided at that 
time. 

As has been shown, average hourly wage rates in the wool textile 
industry in the United Kingdom in 1930 were 20 cents per hour; 
in the United States, 46 cents. Today the average hourly wages in 
Great Britain are exactly the same as they were in 1930—20 cents an 
hour—while average hourly in this country have increased 
from 46 cents in 1930 to 59 cents at the present time. In addi- 
tion our mills are paying social-security taxes of 4 percent on 
their pay rolls (in some States more) which is equivalent to over 
2 cents an hour. Also overhead costs have been substantially in- 
creased by a shortening of the workweek from the 53-hour aver- 
age obtaining in 1930 to the present maximum of 40 which was 
established by the N. R. A. code. 

The increase of wages and the decrease in the normal hours of 
work, desirable though they may be, have ted to reduce con- 
siderably the effectiveness of the protection to the manufacturer 
which was provided by the rates set in 1929. It must be realized 
that retention of these gains by the worker calls for an increase. 
rather than a decrease in tariff rates. Until foreign workers secure 
the same advantages in working conditions as our workers enjoy 
it is obvious that American workers must continue to depend upon 
adequate tariff protection. A lowering of domestic prices to meet 
the threat of reduced landed prices on foreigm woolens made pos- 
sible by any cut in tariff rates, could be made now only at the 
expense of the wool textile workers in our American mills. 

Fifth. Any increase in the difficulty of meeting competition on 
quality merchandise not only would impair the quality standard 
of the industry in this country but would have effects far beyond 
the immediate mills known as the quality group. 

Contrary to the impression held in some quarters American mills 
make fabrics as fine in every respect as those produced by the best 
mills of Great Britain. These American quality producers have 
to overcome a preference for English goods which has long been 
fostered by the so-called merchant tailor trade. The National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers has prepared an exhibit showing 
the type of quality fabrics made in this country. The fabrics 
shown are comparable to the best made anywhere in the world. 
It is vitally important to protect the quality group manufacturers. 
If the quality producer in this country is not able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the foreign manufacturer with the result that no 
quality merchandise is made in this country, our industry will 
acquire the reputation of making only inferior goods, so that a 
purchaser who wants merely a reasonably good fabric will insist 
on an imported label. Such a development would affect not only 
our American quality producer but also the mills medium- 
grade materials which represent the volume business of the indus- 
try. It would be most unfortunate if anything were done which 
might make it more difficult for the quality producer to maintain 
his position. He should be encouraged and protected to the great- 
est extent possible, not only because the production of quality 
products in this country should be fostered but because the mainte- 
nance of quality standards is of vital importance to all producers 
in any industry. 

In comparing wool fabric imports with the domestic produc- 
tion, it appears that the imports represent a small proportion of 
the total consumption of wool fabrics in this country. However, 
it must be remembered that such imports, which come prin- 
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cipally from Great Britain, are largely of what may be termed 
“quality merchandise,” and the quantity of imports compared with 
domestic fabrics of comparable quality is extremely high. Un- 
fortunately, reliable figures upon which such a comparison could 
be based are not obtainable. Importers, jobbers, merchant tailors, 
and others familiar with the fine-goods market, will testify, how- 
ever, that the English mills have always enjoyed a substantial 
percentage of the business on high-grade woolen goods in this 
country. To give the English mills a larger percentage of the 
fine-goods market would be most unfair to our own quality group; 
to give them greater access to the lower-grade market would be 
tantamount to legislating a wage cut for American workers. 

Sixth. The requirements of national defense make it essen 
that the wool textile industry be maintained at a level certainly 
not smaller than it is today. 

We have fewer looms today than we had when this country 
declared war in 1917 and yet the looms then 
available were not sufficient to supply our armed forces with 
adequate equipment. The 45,000 woolen and worsted looms in 
place today compare with the 60,000 to 65,000 looms available in 
1917. Neither our wool supply nor our textile equipment are 
adequate for a national emergency, as War ent studies 
show, and every encouragement possible should be accorded the 
industry to maintain its present equipment intact. So inadequate 
was our textile equipment in 1917 that concerns which manu- 
factured light and medium weight women’s wear fabrics were 
pressed into service to produce the entirely dissimilar and heavier 
fabrics needed by the War and Navy Departments. 

The domestic industry must be maintained as a necessary ad- 
junct of defense. Any further increase in importations of wool 
fabrics from Great Britain will inevitably have an adverse effect 
on our American wool textile manufacturers and will result in the 
abandonment or dismantling of a portion of the existing equip- 
ment. 

Seventh. The present depressed condition of the wool textile 
industry makes it particularly important to refrain from any 
action which would contribute to the difficulties of continuing 
operations and maintaining employment. 

The wool textile industry as a whole has not been able to 
operate profitably except for brief periods since 1923. At the pres- 
ent time it is in a particularly unfortunate position with little 
current business and an almost complete lack of forward orders 
for future delivery. Not only are there approximately one-third 
of our workers who are unemployed at the present time but many 
of those still on the pay roll are on a part-time basis. To attempt 
to give English textile manufacturers any larger proportion of our 
market would substantially delay the possibility of business recov- 
ery and reemployment in the industry and would preclude any 
possibility of sustaining present wage rates. 

It is essential that the present tariff protection be continued if 
the industry is to be maintained. Its maintenance is necessary 
not only because of its own direct importance and because upon 
it depends the livelihood of 190,000 workers but because it offers 
the only outlet for our domestically produced raw wool. Unfor- 
tunately, too, possible effects of tariff changes cannot be accu- 
rately determined in advance since a fractional drop in the ad 
valorem rate would not result in a proportionately lowered degree 
of protection but might result in the removal of any effective 
protection whatever. 

It is our earnest plea that the State Department make no treaty 
which would provide for a reduction in the rates on manufactures 
of wool or decrease in any way the degree of protection now 
afforded by the tariff. 

Respectfully submitted. 
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President, National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
JANUARY 15, 1938. 
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Our Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARRS 
OF 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
j Thursday, February 10, 1938 


Mr. RAT BURN. Mr. Speaker, there appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 2 a Republican campaign 
speech containing many statements that must not go un- 
challenged. This campaign statement related to our foreign 
trade. It will be recalled that during the first 8 months of 
1937, when United States imports exceeded exports, Re- 
publicans in the House almost weekly viewed the situation 
with alarm, alleging that it was the result of trade agree- 
ments. Now that the report of the year shows that there was 
an excess of exports over imports amounting to $262,000.000, 
an ingenious alibi has been invented by the Republicans 
to save their faces on the ill-timed charges that trade agree- 
ments were getting the United States “in the red” or bringing 
about a so-called unfavorable balance of trade. 

In this political campaign document, which was placed in 
the Recorp by the gentleman from Massachusetts Mr. 
Martin], the statement is made: 

The fact is that increased exports of war materials for the last 
few years, especially 1937, are all that have saved the administra- 
tion’s face in its reciprocal-trade policy. 

Then there was given a list of products described as “war 
materials,” with export figures from 1932, the low of the Re- 
publican depression, to 1937. Through the subterfuge of 
subtracting the value of exports of these products a so-called 
unfavorable trade balance for the United States of 
$250,000,000 was arrived at, and the statement made that— 

The United States 
tae ae ote — lost its favorable balance of trade for 

For the purpose of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Martin], motortrucks, petroleum and products, and 
nonferrous metals were included in his list of “war mate- 
rials.” Of course, these products can be and are used in war, 
as well as are wheat, cotton, and pork products which also 
are normal peacetime products of commerce. It so hap- 
pens, however, that the value of exports of motortrucks, pe- 
troleum and products, and nonferrous metals in 1929 greatly 
exceeded those for 1937. The question is, Just when did 
such products become exclusively “war materials”? Are they 
peaceful products of commerce under a Republican admin- 
istration and “war materials” under a Democratic one? I 
am resubmitting this table which the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Martin] has placed in the Recorp, with the 
addition of the exports for 1929. 


Exports of alleged war materials, 1929, 1932-37 


1929 1932 1933 1934 1937 
Alrcraft parts and accessories, value... _......---..-..-....---...----- ý j 
Brotgrtrtenes a $9,125,000 | $7,948,000 | $9,179,000 | $17, 663,000 | $14, 291, 000 $39, 405, 473 
umder n isinisi tte 24, 968 43, 516 92, 723 , 105, 799 165,710 
VE TRAE ET ER E E SETE ii d 
Tronan * $111, 435,000 | $11,717,000 | $20,113,000 | $44,207,000 | $50,582,000 | $54,764,366 | $100, 105,472 
‘ons. 227, 522 773, 4 1, 835, 170 2, 130, 959 1, 877, 136 „039, 
81, 859, 000 $6,874,000 | $19, 188,000 $22,949,000 | $21, 766, 208 928 2 828 
2.824 2,750 4, 096 782, 4 
$54, 000 , 000 $97, 000 $19, 403, 25 
1,627 8, 159 19, 586 328, 764 
Value , 000 $64,000 $114, 000 $577, 000 $12, 949, 922 
Petroleum and products, value... $561, 191, 000 | $208, 381, $200, i $250, s 
Nonferrous metals, including aluminum, copper, zino ead, and brass, 3 SEARE pi oo OE 900: | SR aie e 
E Fb $238, , 210, 000 000 
Bteel „ black, ungalvanized, and not containing alloys, value. $14,307,000 $2, 844, 000 22 Sie oe yen 5 —— 
n ce etntaipececae -----------| $944, 242, 000 | $266, 075, 000 | $275,771, 000 | $383, 570,000 | $414, 928, 000 $776, 084, 094 
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The total value for these same products in that year, it 
will be seen, amounted to $944,000,000 in comparison with 
$776,000,000 for 1937. If these items are to be classified as 
war products in 1937, it would appear that the gentleman’s 
party in the days of “perpetual prosperity” was also export- 
ing considerable quantities of “war materials.” It will take 
more than the juggling of figures to explain away their ill- 
advised prophecy of an “unfavorable” trade balance for 
1937. 

The record of exports to agreement and nonagreement 
countries would seem to be another answer to the charge 
that, but for war materials, the trade agreements would have 
given us an “unfavorable” balance of trade for 1937. The 
exports to agreement countries increased by 41 percent in 
1937 over 1936. Exports to nonagreement countries in- 
creased by 34 percent for the same period. The gentleman 
must know that we have not made trade agreements with 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and the United Kingdom, countries 
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which are represented as having the greatest armament 
programs. Naturally, exports have increased to these coun- 
tries, but taken as a whole, not in as great a percentage 
as to peaceful Canada and other agreement countries. 

I am also having inserted in the Recorp one other table 
presented by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] showing imports and exports of agricultural products, 
with three additions as follows: 

First. The cash income of farmers for the same years for 
which imports and exports were given. 

Second. The price of the agricultural products shown for 
the same years. 

Third. Total exports of agricultural products from 1932, 
when the gentleman’s party was in power, to 1937. 

These additions to this table tell the story as to the con- 
dition of farmers when the Republican Party was in power 
as compared with more recent years. 


Imports and exports of certain farm products, farm cash income, and total farm exports, 1932-37 


Cattle: 
. .. ͤ ͤ———— —— 


Live hogs: 
Imports. 


Exports 
8 monthly average prices received by farmers 
= products: 


Exports. 
Unweighted monthly average prices received by farmers 


exports. 
Unweighted monthly av ices received by farmers 
e r per pound at Wisconsin cheese exchange 


Paper —:)—:qůt.—u—.l.ſ—.—.—.—.—.—.—.. bushels.. 

e == —.— 

Unweighted monthly average prices received by farmers...........- per bushel... 
Wheat: 

Imports. oo oon nnn ncn cnn newnn ewe nn „„„ se=- ae wae! 
.. ß eed 
Gancelghted monthly average prices received by farmers........... per bushel.. 
Pisin te Nees ele i a OL IE ORNA tons.. 
Unweighted monthly average prices received by Kemeten -per ton__ 

Total exports of farm products.. .----------5-n=raunnnnnnmm m millions of dollars 


OUST TEEN %%% —— ͤ— —̃ ͤ—¼ millions of dollars 


per pound at New Vork 


404 945 

4, 132 

95 

3, 414, 317 17, 446, 457 16, 555, 218 

303 234 

$8. 36 $9. 13 $9. 54 

10, 493, 850 41, 843, O11 74. 830, 480 

90, 383, 164 62, 729, 183 56, 135, 390 

None None None 

96,354,609 | 111, 291, 532 136, 150, 217 

$0.15 $0.12 $0.13 

76, 653, 242 87, 919, 868 88, 087, 133 

12, 563, 973 13, 348, 323 13, 752, 145 

22, 674, 642 9, 874, 005 11, 110, 762 

957, 701 825, 934 799, 877 

$0. 21 $0. 22 80. 20 80. 30 80. 33 80.34 

55, 623. 000 49, 497, 000 47, 583. 000 48, 932, 643 59, 848, 896 60, 650, 000 

1, 408, 000 1, 281, 000 1,377, 000 1, 152, 202 1, 136, 208 1, 155, 664 

$0. 159 

. 86, 337, 243 

7, 886, 000 5, 365, 000 2, 987, 000 177, 523, 947 196 
$0. 28 $0. 37 $0. 61 $0. $0.77 na 

10, 026, 000 10, 318, 000 18, 543, 000 38, 870, 398 47, 480, 759 17, 434, 837 

54, 879, 000 7, 983, 000 16, 970, 000 232, 965 1, 879, 238 32 S18 21 

80. 39 $0. 58 $0. 88 $0. $0. 96 $1.07 

13, 858 7, 376 23, 259 67, 171 73,976 146, 149 

85.8 r be 8b 8.90 3.83 

8 62 

662 694 734 7 710 278 


Source: Agricultural statistics, 1937; Crops and Markets, Department of Agriculture; The Dairy Situation, Department of Agriculture. 


Since the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Martin, 
dwells upon the relationship of agriculture and the loss of 
exports markets, I should like to point out a few significant 
figures so that everyone can see where the blame lies and 
when the greatest loss in farm exports occurred. For exam- 
ple, in 1929, the domestic exports of agricultural products of 
the United States amounted to $1,693,000,000; in 1932, the 
last year that the gentleman’s party was in power, agricul- 
tural exports amounted to only $662,000,000, or a loss of more 
than $1,000,000,000. World conditions, the gentleman says, 
brought about such disaster. His party helped to bring 
about such disastrous world conditions. The figures which 
I present show that the value of exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts under the present administration have increased by 
more than $100,000,000, or from $662,000,000 in 1932 to 
$795,000,000 in 1937. We all realize that it is a difficult job 
to increase agricultural exports, because many foreign coun- 
tries invoked such drastic retaliatory measures against the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act that it takes time to remedy even a 
part of the havoc played by this Republican tariff policy. 
Progress, however, is being made in spite of the gentleman’s 
attempts to mislead the American people. 


There is one other figure which I would like to call to 
the attention of the Republican brethren who attempt to 
blame this administration for the loss of foreign markets 
for farm products. In 1924, for example, 16 percent of the 
total value of the production of agricultural products was 
sent abroad. In 1929 this figure had dropped to 10 percent, 
and in 1932 it further dropped to 8 percent of the total 
output. Can the party which brought about such a catas- 
trophic result have the temerity to blame the Democratic 
policies for the loss of foreign markets for agricultural 
products? 

Among the most glaring statements made by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] was: 

The simple truth is that every reduction of tariff duties on items 
included in the numerous reciprocal-trade treaties means reduc- 
tions of the tariff on a commodity that is competitive with the 
American producer, with American industry, American farmers, 
and American workers. 


I should like to cite a few examples of reduced duties on 
items which do not compete with domestic products because, 
according to the Tariff Commission, these are not produced 
in the United States in commercial quantities: Castor beans 
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and balsam, Brazil; mango and guava pastes and pulps, 
Haiti; silk bolting cloth and music boxes, Switzerland. The 
list could be greatly extended. The only way domestic com- 
petition could be found would be to invoke the philosophy 
of the Hawley-Smoot days, when it was seriously contended 
by some that bananas were in competition with apples, 
although those gentlemen did not dare to go to that extreme. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] strongly 
implied, if he did not make the direct statement, that the 
increase in imports of the 10 agricultural products which 
he showed in the Recorp resulted from the trade-agreements 
program. Of course, everyone knows that there have been 
no concessions in trade agreements on live hogs, pork prod- 
ucts, lard, canned meats, butter, and wheat, or more than 
one-half of the products shown in the misleading table. A 
casual examination of the agreements shows that only limited 
reductions on certain types of cattle and cheese were made. 
The only concession made on corn was a nominal and pref- 
erential reduction to Cuba alone, and we frequently export 
more corn to Cuba than we import from that source. This 
leaves the one item, hay, which is fully represented by the 
import figures presented by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin]. If he will examine the imports of cheese 
he will find that there was only a slight increase in the im- 
ports for 1937 over those in 1932, but that the price advanced 
by more than 50 percent. In other instances the price will 
be seen to have advanced by nearly 200 percent, while farm- 
ers’ cash income nearly doubled over the period. 

Now, a word regarding the imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts in 1937 in comparison with a “good Republican year.” 
We find that their imports of agricultural products, including 
coffee, rubber, tea, silk, bananas, cocoa, and all other tropi- 
cal products not produced in the United States and im- 
ported free of duty, amounted to $1,582,000,000 in 1937, The 
comparable figure for 1929 was $2,218,000,000 or more than 
$600,000,000 greater than for 1937. It should be noted, in 
this connection, that if balances are so important, agri- 
cultural imports in 1929 were more than a half billion dollars 
greater than the agricultural exports for that year. 

In centering his attention on the narrow mathematical 
differences between the value of exports and imports, in 
an effort to place the United States in an unfavorable light 
as regards its trade position, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin] completely overlooked the real sig- 
nificance in terms of employment and purchasing power of 
the increase of more than one and one-half billion dollars 
in foreign trade during 1937 as compared with 1936. 

There is no question but that trade agreements have sub- 
stantially contributed to the enhanced foreign commerce in 
recent years. I reiterate what I have said before, that Sec- 
retary Hull is doing a great work in his efforts to bring about 
a measure of sanity in conducting our foreign relations. 
His trade-agreements policy has the endorsement of such 
outstanding Republicans as the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, 
former Secretary of State; Col. Frank Knox, at least by in- 
ference; Robert Lincoln O’Brien, former Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission; and other national figures. It is a pro- 
gram being carried out in the national interest. 


Annual Wages in American Manufactures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


FREEDOM TO WORK FOR NIGGARDLY WAGES 
Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
has been said pro and con on the question of whether or not 
the wage earners of this Nation are entitled to protection 
from unlimited exploitation at the hands of captains of indus- 
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try through Federal wage and hour regulation. It has been 
held that such regulation would constitute a violation of the 
freedom of enterprise; an encroachment on the constitutional 
rights of the workers to work for $5 per week if they so 
choose, and an infringement on the sacred rights of the sep- 
arate and individual States. Much more has been said about 
the “dangers” of such legislation by those Members of Con- 
gress who are opposed essentially to social progress. 

If our efforts for a decent wage and hour law are char- 
acterized as an infringement of the rights of industry to 
starve its workers and force upon them the full burden of 
an economic recession, over which they have no control, 
then I would say: “Yes; wage and hour legislation does 
constitute such an infringement, for it would take the first 
steps toward protecting the millions of our wage earners in 
industry against ruthless cutthroat competition and the at- 
tendant merciless wage reductions.” 

SOUTHERN POSITION OF HOUSE MEMBERS ON WAGE AND HOUR 
LEGISLATION IS FACTUALLY UNTENABLE 

It is curious to note from whence the most vociferous 
objections to Federal wage and hour legislation emanates. 
From certain of my esteemed colleagues we expect consistent 
opposition to any and all phases of progressive legislation. 
Theirs is a historical opposition, born of many years’ rep- 
resentation of, and support from, a select and privileged 
section of these United States. From others of my col- 
leagues, however, we do not expect such opposition, for their 
places in the political sun are due to their allegiance to a 
political party which has historically taken up the cudgels 
for the underdog, and in whose territory and from whose 
political constituents we find and hear harrowing tales of 
mass poverty and destitution. I refer to the honorable Rep- 
resentatives from the southern part of our country. 

I do not believe that these gentlemen would continue in 
their opposition to wage and hour legislation if the true facts 
concerning the economic plight of their constituents—that 
is, the overwhelming majority of their constituents—were 
known; and by “opposition,” I do not mean merely an open- 
and-aboveboard negative vote on any such question but also 
such devious sidetracking methods as voting for recommit- 
tal” or the promulgation of a “substitute measure” which 
would have neither teeth as far as enforcement is concerned 
nor soundness relative to attacking the problem of wage 
regulation. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 

With these thoughts in mind, and with the hope expressed 
above that Democratic opposition to Government wage and 
hour legislation issues from ignorance of the true facts, I 
wish to present some figures on average per capita annual 
earnings. These figures are based on calculations from data 
from the United States Commerce Department’s Census of 
Manufactures for the year 1935. 

According to the census estimates, the average per capita 
annual income of workers in all. manufacturing industries 
combined in 1935 was $1,022.43. If we bear in mind that we 
have a wage-earning population of 47,000,000 persons, of 
whom at least 25 percent are engaged in manufacturing 
industries, we realize that this annual income figure is repre- 
sentative of a large proportion of our population. If, in 
addition, we remember that wages for agricultural, service, 
and distribution trades are, for the most part, below those 
of industry, and that the wages in mining, railroads, commu- 
nications, and the rest of our enterprises are but very little 
higher, the average annual-income level of the vast majority 
of our people shows up as a pretty sorry figure. 

SURPLUS OF MANUFACTURE VALUE OVER WAGES 

How much, however, did the industrialists get from the 
labors of their workers? We can get a general idea of this 
by looking at the figure for the value added to industrial 
products by manufacture. That is, what the workers added 
to the goods which they produced by virtue of their labor 
alone. In 1935 the average per capita value added by man- 
ufactures in the United States was $2,643.10, or 258.5 percent 
more than the average worker received for his labor in 
making the product. It does not seem, then, that industry 
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is faring so badly—despite the fact that 1935 was a year in 
which there was Federal regulation of wages and hours— 
when the average rate of exploitation, if I may put it in 
another way, was 158.5 percent. This figure is calculated by 
subtracting the average annual wage from the total value 
added by manufacture, and then dividing this figure by the 
average annual wage. 

Now, let us look at the average per capita annual wages by 
geographic sections of these United States. In the Middle 
Atlantic States, including Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, the average annual wage in 
1935 was $1,017.36. In the Middle Western States—that is, 
Ilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin—the average annual wage in this same year was $1,157.15. 
In the Western and Southwestern States, including Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming, the average annual wage in 1935 was $1,040.18. 

In the New England States of Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont the 
average annual earnings in 1935 were only $975.07. 

ANNUAL WAGES IN THE SOUTH ARE LOWEST IN THE NATION 

And in the Southern States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and West Virginia the average annual wage 
for this prosperous year, 1935, for all southern manufactures 
was but $713.87. 

I, for one, do not think that the average for the United 
States as a whole, nor the average for any of the higher-wage 
sections of this country, is high enough. I do not think, for 
example, that the average annual wage for manufacturing 
workers in my own State of Washington in 1935—$1,060.70— 
was high enough. And I most assuredly believe that an 
average annual wage level of $713.87 for well over 1,000,000 
workers, or even $975.07 for nearly 1,000,000 workers, is dis- 
graceful. I think it is contrary to the principles upon which 
this country was founded and inconsonant with the high 
standard of living which this country is supposed to be able 
to afford its people. When the general high-price level is 
taken into consideration, these annual earnings constitute a 
substandard, almost a coolie wage. 

Now, let us see what the wages for individual States are, 
for an examination of the average income level for various 
of our States may shed some light on the sources of opposi- 
tion to the enactment of Federal wage and hour legislation. 

I have already told you the 1935 average for my own State 
of Washington. I wish to say publicly that I do not think it 
is a decent annual wage. It is primarily for this reason that 
I am ardently supporting national wage and hour legislation. 

ALABAMA’S ANNUAL WAGE IS LOW 

Seven Democratic Congressmen from Alabama voted for 
recommittal of the wage and hour bill at the second ses- 
sion of the Seventy-fifth Congress. This maneuver was 
well recognized and thoroughly exposed to the American 
public as one of sabotage against the principle of Federal 
regulation as put forth in the administration measure. 
What was the average annual wage in the State of Alabama 
for workers in manufacturing industries in 1935? It was, 
according to census figures, $664.04. What, on the other 
hand, did the manufacturers derive from the labors of their 
workers in the form of “value added by manufacture“? 
They got an average of $1,563.90 per capita, or 135.4 percent 
more than the per capita annual wage of the workers who 
turned out the products. 

ARKANSAS NEEDS WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 

Six Democratic Congressmen from Arkansas voted for 
recommittal of the wage and hour bill. The average 
annual wage for manufacturing industries in Arkansas, 
though, was only $620.81 in 1935, while the average value 
added per capita by manufacture was $1,573.10, an average 
rate of exploitation of 153.3 percent. 

GEORGIA 

Nine Democrats from Georgia voted for recommittal. 

What was the average annual wage in Georgia in manufac- 
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turing industries for the year 1935? It was $598.53, and the 
value added by manufacture was $1,367.78, or 128.5 percent 
more than the workers themselves got out of what they 
produced. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Eight Democrats from North Carolina voted for recom- 
mittal. The average annual earnings of industry in this 
glorious State in 1935 were $662.38, while the average per 
capita value added by manufacture was $1,646.62, or 145.5 
percent more for the manufacturers than for the workers 
who made the goods. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Five Democrats from South Carolina were guilty, wittingly 
or unwittingly, of sabotage against wage and hour legislation 
in the special session of Congress. What was the basis for 
such action? An average annual wage of $615.03 for work- 
ers in manufacturing industry, and an average per capita 
value added by the workers in manufacturing of $1,060.82, 
or an average rate of exploitation of 77.4 percent. 

FLORIDA 

Likewise, five Democrats from Florida voted for recommittal 
of the wage and hour bill. Why? Surely not because the 
average annual wage for manufactures in 1935 was only 
$625.95; or because the average per capita value added by 
manufacture was $1,610.98—157.3 percent more than the 
average annual wage? 

MISSISSIPPI, LOUISIANA, AND VIRGINIA 

Why should six elected Representatives from Mississippi 
vote against their people, when the average annual wage 
of the workers in their industries was only $541.11 in 1935? 
And why should seven Democrats from Louisiana vote for 
recommittal in the face of an average per capita annual wage 
of $736.58 in their manufacturing industries? Picture the 
anomaly of eight Democrats from Virginia voting for recom- 
mittal of a bill to protect workers against a wage level as low 
as $792.28, which was the average for manufacturing indus- 
tries in that State in 1935. 

I do not wish to present this picture as though the South 
is the only section in which this seemingly inexplicable 
behavior on the part of elected Representatives took place. 

NEW ENGLAND PRESENTS AN ACUTE SITUATION 

In Maine, three Republicans voted for recommittal of the- 
wage and hour bill in spite of the fact that there was an 
average annual wage of $852.51 for workers in all manufac- 
turing in that State in 1935. 

In Vermont the Representative at Large voted against the 
workers, when the average annual manufacturing wage of 
that State was but $940.02 in 1935. 

Likewise, two Republican Representatives in New Hamp- 
shire voted for recommittal when the average annual wage 
for their manufacturing workers was only $892.02 in 1935. 

One Democrat and nine Republicans in Massachusetts 
voted for recommittal, when the average annual wage for all 
a in this rich industrial State was but $1,007.18 

TEXAS, TOO 

Also inexplicable is the fact that 13 Democrats from the 
great State of Texas voted with the reactionaries in the 
special session of Congress, when the average annual earnings 
1 rie in manufacturing industries were only $926.71 

Now, I wish to point out here and now that these average 
annual wage figures have one thing wrong with them: They 
are too high. These figures represent a higher wage-level 
than would be found through an actual pay-roll survey, and 
this has been tested in Government studies and found to be 
ey true in every instance in which they have been 

ANNUAL WAGES ARE LOWER NOW 

These figures are an overstatement simply because there 
is no way of measuring the wages of part-time workers, and 
no way of telling whether the persons represented in the 
census pay-roll figures are the same throughout the entire 
year. In other words, in a particular industry the real aver- 
age annual earnings might be as much as 50 percent lower, 
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where there was a share-the-work program, because the 
average number employed would remain the same. 

I wish to point out this further fact: 1935 was a good 
year. It was a year of enormous industrial profits and 
unprecedented business activity. It is true that there have 
been wage increases since 1935, and that the workers may 
have been receiving slightly more in 1936 than in the pre- 
vious year, but think what a showing the last half of 1937 
would make! However, in order to present this picture fully 
and without bias, let us examine the question of wage in- 
creases, and estimate 1937 earnings, or earnings for 11 
months of 1937. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States. Department of Labor, the average hourly wage rate 
in all manufacturing industries combined was 56.84 cents in 
1935, and 57.6 cents in 1936—an increase of 7 cents, or 12 
percent during that period. The average hourly rate for 
11 months of 1936 was 57.3 cents, while the average for 11 
months of 1937 (all that is now available from Bureau tabu- 
lations) was 64.2 cents—an increase of 6.9 cents, or 12 
percent. 

At the same time, the Labor Department informs us that 
the wholesale price of all commodities in the United States 
increased 10.1 percent from 1936 to 1937 (June 1936—June 
1937). 

The wholesale price of semimanufactured articles rose 
17.5 percent from June 1936 to June 1937, and the price of 
finished products rose 8.7 percent during the same period. 
This represents the gains made by manufacturers as a whole. 

COST OF LIVING INCREASES 

Against this, the general cost of living, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics rose 13.5 percent from June 1933 
to June 15, 1937. It rose 3.1 percent from June 1936 to 
June 1937. If it rose 13.5 percent in 4 years, and 3.1 percent 
from 1936 to 1937, it is safe to assume that it rose at least 
another 3.1 percent from 1935 to 1936. This makes a total 
increase for the 2-year period, 1935-37, of 6.2 percent. 

Supposing, for the sake of discussion, that the workers 
worked the same number of hours, days, and weeks in 1937 
that they worked in 1935. That this is not true we know with- 
out investigation, from the proceedings of the current unem- 
ployment hearings of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, in which it is being brought out that thousands upon 
thousands of workers have been laid off, or put on short time 
during this recession. If the workers did work the same num- 
ber of hours in 1937 as 1936, however, this would bring the 
average annual wages up to the following munificent levels; 
for the United States, as a whole, $1,086.93; in the South, 
$758.13; in New England, $1,035.52; in the West and South- 
west, $1,104.67; in the Middle West, $1,228.90; and in the 
Middle Atlantic States, $1,080.44. 

WE ARE LEARNING THE TRUTH 


Mr. Speaker, I personally do not think that this array of 
statistics makes a very persuasive argument to justify the 
claim of ability of American industry, unaided and unham- 
pered by Federal regulation, to sustain the many millions 
dependent upon it for their bread and butter. I do not think 
that the average annual earnings of the manufacturing work- 
ers in States in which the majority of Congressmen voted 
for recommittal of the wage and hour bill present a very 
savory picture of loyalty and true representation, insofar as 
those honorable gentlemen are concerned. And I think the 
the constitutents of Congressmen who vote against proposed 
Government protection of the wages of industrial workers 
should be informed of what their true status is in cold figures. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear to the owners of relatively small businesses—de- 
partment stores, grocery stores, drug stores, fuel concerns, 
hardware stores, furniture shops, and so on—that the pur- 
chasing power of the workers is a vital concern of theirs. I 
think that the.smoke screen of false and misleading propa- 
ganda is being gradually cleared from these citizens’ eyes, 
and that they are coming more and more to the point of 
view that the workers must have decent wages if their indi- 
vidual businesses are to survive. Thus these small-business 
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owners are beginning to identify their own needs with those 
of the wage earners. 

How can we speak of adequate purchasing power in States 
where the average annual wage of their industrial population 
is far below the level of decency and in some cases below even 
a subsistence level? We cannot. Yet in these States the 
annual earnings of the industrial workers are infinitely 
larger than the annual earnings of the other vast portion of 
the population—the agricultural workers. Time, however, 
does not permit us to go into this phase of the problem today. 

Industry has demonstrated that, alone and unrestricted, it 
will not pay its workers enough money to enable them and 
their dependents to live like human beings. Why, then, is 
there so much opposition—or, at best, vacillation—on the 
part of the chosen representatives of the majority of the 
people to Federal action designed to guarantee some sort of 
subsistence wage level for literally millions of the Nation’s 
consumers? It must be for reasons other than economic, 
sociological, or humanitarian. It must be, then, for political 
reasons, 

I do not believe that the founders of this country ever 
meant that the elected Representatives of the people should 
put pure political expediency above concern for the welfare 
and the very existence of millions of men, women, and 
children. I do not believe that our forefathers ever thought 
that such a day would arrive. 

THE UNDEEPAID WILL REPUDIATE MISREPRESENTATION 

I do not believe, furthermore, that these millions who 
struggle to eke out a miserable existence from the sweat of 
their brows will forever countenance such betrayal of public 
faith. I fear that these millions of downtrodden will rise 
up one of these days in the not far-distant future and re- 
pudiate such false political representation. There is a 
limit to human patience, and human suffering. 

Therefore, I earnestly counsel my honorable colleagues who 
have resisted Federal regulation of wages and hours—either 
by outright opposition or by evasive circumlocution—that 
the bourbons of industry and agriculture will not always 
maintain their political power. I counsel these colleagues 
of mine to remember that the working people, while slow 
to action, are, nevertheless, becoming more and more aware 
of their constitutional guarantees, and that one of these 
days the South, New England, and, indeed, the whole coun- 
try will be in for a rude awakening. When that day of 
reckoning comes, those Congressmen who have consistently 
given ascendancy to the selfish interests of a corporate and 
bourbonic minority as against the broad needs of the masses, 
will pay with their political lives for their acts. 


The Farm Bill Is Predicated on Paternalistically 
Perpetuated Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1938 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the farm bill, as enacted yes- 
terday, is based on the fallacy that scarcity is the fore- 
runner of prosperity. Through legislation of this perverted 
character we are to enrich ourselves by producing less 
cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice. : 

Surely, as a direct indictment of this economic distortion, 
a God-loving people can never overlook the philosophy of 
abundance revealed to them in the teachings of the Good 
Book. 

Throughout the pages of economic history one would search 
in vain for instances where man ever suffered from abun- 
dance. By the same token, throughout the pages of economic 
history, with continuing repetition, is written the story of 
mankind struggling to wrest from nature the wherewithal 
upon which he and his family might subsist. 
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In these days of paternalistically perpetuated poverty we 
are challenged by the hungry mouths of millions. There is 
no rhyme or reason for compulsory or voluntary destruction 
of crops in America so long as one hungry child or adult 
exists in want in this great country. 

The basic philosophy of the farm bill is wrong. It not 
only ignores existing need but its effect on the national econ- 
omy will be far reaching. 

Compulsory or voluntary restriction and reduction of pro- 
duction in America will be followed by increased production 
of similar products in foreign lands. World markets will be 
further depressed by increased foreign production at lower 
cost. America’s higher cost production will further lose its 
former place in the sun of world markets. 

Furthermore, as we reduce production, just so surely and 
inevitably do we reduce employment opportunities in the 
industrial activities allied with agriculture. Reduced acre- 
age and crop control induce and increase the overwhelming 
poverty and insecurity of unemployment. 

The curtailment and contraction of production is enveloped 
in its own ghost shadow of shrinking and shriveling scarcity. 
Our founding fathers waxed strong and able in their strug- 
gle with nature and the savages to produce plenty. Restric- 
tion and scarcity only entered their economic consciousness 
because the shortness of the workday limited their produc- 
tive efforts. The problem of our patriots of old in their 
struggles to obtain and maintain liberty and security was not 
surplus—it was scarcity. 

Today, Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, we have 
no moral right to reduce, restrict, or restrain production 
either through coercion or cooperation so long as a single 
American is ill fed, ill clothed, or ill sheltered. In brief, this 
is my basic reason for voting against the farm bill. 


Our Foreign Policy and Armament Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1938 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the fog of uncertainty 
that obscures the administration’s policy for rehabilitation 
of distressed business is no less in its denseness than that 
which surrounds our national policy in foreign affairs. 

In this time of international turmoil and uncertainty with 
one-fourth of the world’s population engaged in war, it 
is natural that our people should be greatly concerned with 
respect to our foreign policy. Consequently, the question— 
„What is our foreign policy”—is continually being asked and 
no satisfactory answer has yet been given. The President is 
the only one who can speak authoritively. To him is given 
the authority under the Constitution to initiate our policy 
with foreign nations. Up to the present time the President 
has refused to say anything more illuminating than “Every- 
body knows what it is.” Unfortunately “nobody” knows. 
It is that lack of knowledge that causes the question to be 
asked and is creating the constantly growing fear that we 
may eventually become involved in some entangling alliance 
that may lead to serious consequences. 

BASIS FOR FEAR 

That this sense of fear is not without basis is made evi- 
dent by Charles A. Beard, the most outstanding historian in 
America, who is now in Washington engaged in writing the 
third volume of his book Rise of American Civilization. 
In the February issue of Events, a magazine devoted to 
foreign affairs, he has written an article entitled “Roose- 
velt’s Place in History”, in which he says, “Hovering over 
the scene is the prospect of war,” and then in discussing the 
President's attitude he states: 

Believing that he is under moral obligation to help decide the 


resisted every effort of Congress and the country to impose limits 
on his powers of intervention abroad. More than this, he has 
managed to destroy the letter and spirit of the first neutrality 
legislation and to acquire for himself almost dictatorial powers 
over American economy in relation to diplomacy and war by the 
Neutrality Act of 1937. He would not have done this unless he 
believed that he was bound to help pass on the righteousness 
of foreign quarrels and intended to use all his powers, old and new, 
for such interventionist purposes.” 


In view of the many protestations of the President against 
war there is naturally upon the part of some a hesitancy to 
accept this analysis of his international philosophy in its en- 
tirety even though expressed by such an informed and recog- 
nized authority as Dr. Beard. It does, nevertheless, indi- 
cate that in the minds of thoughtful people there is some 
justification for the fear that is the outgrowth of the Presi- 
dent’s refusal to definitely declare the policy to be pursued 
in foreign affairs. 

QUARANTINE OF AGGRESSOR NATIONS 

A feeling of concern has been apparent since the President 
delivered his famous speech at Chicago, last fall, in which 
he spoke frankly and openly against “aggressor” nations and 
the duty of the United States to “quarantine” such nations. 
What was meant by the term “quarantine” he did not make 
plain either then or at any time since. It has naturally 
created the thought that it might include something aggres- 
sive in character as distinct from purely defensive action. 
It could very easily mean something different than our 
“defense of our own land” policy. It is this uncertainty as 
to its real meaning that creates a feeling of fear or concern. 
All of this uncertainty could be quickly dispelled if the 
President would make known what is actually in his mind, 
and, particularly if he would give some definite assurance 
that there is no intention to adopt any course of action or 
policy that would be otherwise than strict neutrality. 

INCREASED ARMAMENT PROGRAM 


A further element that has directly influenced and in- 
creased the interest of our people in ascertaining the future 
foreign policy of the Administration has been the proposal 
recently submitted to Congress, by the President, for an 
$800,000,000 armament program. Hearings on the bills that 
have been introduced to make it effective are now being 
held. 

Congress is definitely in favor of whatever is necessary to 
provide adequate national defense. This attitude is un- 
doubtedly in accord with the desire of our people. But there 
is an equally pronounced unfavorable attitude toward any 
expenditures that would create military or naval strength 
beyond what is strictly necessary from a defensive stand- 
point. It therefore becomes a matter of great importance 
to determine whether our naval forces are to be hereafter 
employed for “defensive” purposes only, or be extended for 
use as a “quarantine” force against “aggressor” nations in- 
volved in controversies not our own. Of course it is un- 
thinkable that anyone, high or low, in the Nation would con- 
template the use of our Navy or military forces for purposes 
of aggression, but real concern does exist as to whether it 
is contemplated to make use of either for “quarantine” pur- 
poses that would take either or both beyond the area within 
which they would properly be used for defensive purposes. 

There is need for a clear, frank, and definite expression of 
policy in our foreign affairs. The circumstances require that 
the statement shall come from the President, and no one else. 


A Eulogy of Abraham Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED H. HILDEBRANDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1938 
Mr. HILDEBRANDT. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact 


age-long quarrels of Europe and Asia, President Roosevelt has that the House will not be in session on next Saturday, which 
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is Lincoln’s Birthday, I desire to make a few brief remarks 
now and call attention of the Members of the House and the 
people of the United States that if Abraham Lincoln were 
alive today he would undoubtedly feel that his faith in the 
American people had been justified, that this is a govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people, for the people.” He 
would know that through this Government there had been 
achieved the greatest measure of human happiness ever 
known among any people on this earth. He would still have 
faith in the people; he would still believe that the sound 
common sense so often evidenced in American life would 
sustain this Government in any crisis. It is good for us, at 
least once a year, to think of Abraham Lincoln and his 
philosophy of government. It would be better for us if we 
gave more thought to him and the ideals for which he con- 
tended and died. 

Abraham Lincoln would see two menaces in this era and 
they would be equally abhorrent to him. He would draw no 
distinction between the reactionary who would hold in his 
power the poor, the ignorant, and the unfortunate, and use 
them to his own ends; and the Communist who, through lust 
of blood, would ruthlessly destroy this Government, that he 
might take from those who have worked and earned that 
which he desired for his own. To Abraham Lincoln there 
would have been no dallying as to which was right, Stalinism 
or Hitlerism; he would have condemned them both as un- 
American; and to Abraham Lincoln nothing was so much to 
be revered as true Americanism. It is a duty that we should 
be glad to perform to be on watch that no sinister influence 
shall creep into our Government, and equally to see that no 
sheer weight of wealth and power shall control the destinies 
of our people. Abraham Lincoln would have stepped on the 
viper that would slink into the body politic and destroy it. 
He would have crushed with those mighty but loving hands 
the arrogant, dominating personality whose rule would have 
been that of oppression. 

As joint heirs with millions of others, we can this day 
unite in praising him whose birthday we celebrate, and 
promise that the estate which he left us shall not be wasted 
nor misused, but that it shall be passed to posterity, still 
belonging to the people unencumbered with any special privi- 
leges, untouched by fanatical hands. 


Lincoln and Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON, HERBERT BIGELOW, OF OHIO 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address to 
be delivered by me over the radio from Cincinnati on 


February 13: 


We are going to consider this as Lincoln Sunday. As a text for 
my Lincoln sermon today I choose a statement with which Lin- 
coln, before his election, shocked the country. The politicians 
thought he had ruined his chance for election when he declared, 
“A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this Gov- 
ernment cannot exist permanently half slave and half free.” 

After Lincoln's first election and before his inauguration as 
President, the Cincinnati Enquirer published an editorial in which 
they commented uponsthis statement of Lincoln in the following 


language: 
“QUACK AND IMPOSTOR 

“If there is any evidence required that Lincoln is no statesman, 
that he is but a small politician, it is to be found in his state- 
ment, ‘A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this 
Government cannot exist permanently half slave and half free.’ 

“For 70 years we have gotten along together part slave and part 
free; we have made considerable progress and considerable pros- 
perity. Our statesmen have all labored under the impression that 
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Our system was a good one; that there was no unnecessary an- 
tagonism in it; but it seems that they were all a set of old fogies 
and that their political lights must be extinguished in the phil- 
osophy of the great sage of Springfield, Il, Abraham Lincoln, who 
has certainly become much wiser than they were in their day and 
generation. If he is right, then all our statesmen from the time 
of Washington are cardinally and fundamentally wrong, but if 
they were right, Lincoln is a political quack and impostor.” 
ANOTHER PACE IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Now turn the pages of history some 70 years. It is now the 
8th of February 1938. I am in the White House facing another 
President of the United States. I am in company with a group of 
42 Congressmen to whom the newspapers referred as “leftists.” The 
President said that he wished that we were 242. For an hour I 
sit facing the President, h his easy, informal participation in 
the conversation and studying at close range his face. 

Lincoln’s was a homely face made beautiful by the radiance of 
a noble and kindly spirit. 

This face I am looking at now, handsome in pictures, handsome 
on distant platforms, never impressed me as now at close range 
I see the noble, sensitive features change from smiles and open 
laughter to shadows of deep thought and grave concern. What a 
contrast to Lincoln, I think, as I feel the spell of this President’s 
charm and graciousness, 

BLACKLY HATED 

Today, my friends, may I speak of a certain likeness to Lincoln 
— 27 President who was our host at the White House last 

onday 

There has not been since Lincoln a President so hated as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Loved and trusted by the masses as Lincoln 
never was in his own time, Mr. Roosevelt is blackly hated by the 
privileged few. 

4 woman in one of the de luxe hotels of Washington was heard 
to say last week that she wished he would get a case of double 
eee More violent things are said, to repeat which I 

orbear. 

Lincoln was hated because as a leader he stood on his proposi- 
tion that the Nation could not endure half slave and half free. 

President Roosevelt has given utterance to a statement as damag- 
ing to the great wrongs of our time as Lincoln’s statement was to 
the slavery of his day. 

SLAVES OF WORK AND NO WORK 


I sometimes think that the greatest thing that President Roose- 
velt has done, the greatest service he has rendered to mankind, 
was that utterance of his second inaugural address when he de- 
clared that one-third of the population of these United States are 
ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clad. 

Lincoln had the burden of 3,000,000 slaves. Roosevelt has the 
burden of three or four times that many unemployed. Lincoln's 
slaves were compelled to work for others. Roosevelt's slaves are 
denied the right to work at all. 

Presidents are expected to speak in platitudes, to gloss over the 
Nation's shortcomings, to take the rosy view. 

But this President midway between his two terms of office 
made this confession to the Nation and to the world that this, 
the richest nation on earth, has 40,000,000 people living in a 
condition of want. No President ever uttered a more stinging 
indictment. Those inarticulate millions of the Nation love Roose- 
velt for having told the terrible truth about their conditions, from 
the world’s greatest sounding board, the inaugural address of a 
President of the United States. 

CAN OUR HOUSE STAND? 


President Roosevelt did not say, as did Lincoln, that the Nation 
could not stand against this mass , but there is the same 
i ae a in this Roosevelt statement that there was in that of 

ncoln. 

Forty millions of people, ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clad. Shame on 
America. Those words have been burning into the minds of our 
people. They have been smoldering in the hearts of millions. 
We all know full well that this mass poverty is needless, that it is 
not God-sent, but man-made. 

Today we face a challenge and a crisis as serious as in the days 
of Lincoln. This Nation cannot exist half working and half idle. 
This Nation cannot exist two-thirds above the poverty line and 
one-third below it. 

TRUTH BLINDNESS t 

Why is it that in this land of boundless resources, 76 years after 
Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation, 40,000,000 people are 
living in the bondage of poverty? There is but one conceivable 
reason for this. It is that our eyes are blinded to social stupidities 
that have the sanction of law. 

TWIN MONOPOLIES 

Two of the evils to which we are still blind, and which are 
largely responsible for this bondage of poverty, are an unsound 
and s' currency system, and an unbiblical, unchristian, 
immoral, and economically vicious system of landed property. 

LINCOLN MONEY 


It seems odd that 74 years after Lincoln issued his greenbacks, 
we still have nearly $347,000,000 of them in circulation. It is esti- 
mated that these greenbacks of Lincoln have saved the American 
people in these 74 years over $4,000,000,000 in interest charges, yet 
such is the tyranny that accepted ideas exercise upon our minds, 
that the very name of this Lincoln money, greenbacks, is a 
synonym for a false and fraudulent currency, 
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LINCOLN ON LAND OWNERSHIP 

Custom has now altogether sealed our eyes to the fact that the 
basic monopoly power in our civilization, is the monopoly of land. 
Lincoln said that land speculators were rightly called land sharks. 
He said they were like the wretched ghouls who follow a ship and 
batten on its offal. 

“The land, the earth,” said Lincoln, “God gave to man for his 
home, sustenance, and support, should never be the possession of 
any man, corporation, society, or unfriendly government, any 
more than air or water—if as much. An individual or company, 
or enterprise, acquiring land, should hold no more than is required 
for their home and sustenance, and never more than they have 
in actual use in prudent management of their legitimate business, 
and this much should not be permitted when it creates an exclu- 
sive monopoly. All that is not so used should be held for the 
free use of every family to make homesteads and to hold them as 
long as they are so occupied.” 

To abolish the poverty-bondage of our time requires more than 
a simple signature to an emancipation proclamation. This poverty 
of our forty millions will continue and will deepen and eventually 
will destroy the Nation unless, before it is too late, we abolish 
the twin monopolies of land and money. 

POLITICS ABOVE POLITICS 

Lincoln is not only the most venerated President of our country, 
he is the Nation’s prophet. He foresaw the new slavery of our 
time, and he grasped long in advance of us the truths by which 
alone we can be freed. 

In these troubled times in the Nation’s life the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln fall like a benediction to dissolve our hatreds. 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right * * *.” 

It is a solemn privilege which we in Congress have, even in a 
small way, to carry on the work of liberation, to cast our votes 
and voices for the larger emancipation of mankind. 

This is more than politics: it is religion. 

It is letting the light of the Savior of the world shine through 
the laws and institutions of our country. It is making the social 
order itself a living brotherhood. 


Our International Poker Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1938 
THE PICTURE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, we all know that the greatest 
poker game of all history is now being played. The wagers 
are the highest ever risked in a game of bluff. The players 
in this poker game are the leading diplomats of the world, 
backed by the full taxing power of their respective nations. 
The game has been going on for some 5 or 6 years, but up 
until recently Uncle Sam has been only an interested spec- 
tator. The President’s Chicago speech, however, now known 
as the quarantine speech, actually said in substance, “Move 
over, gentlemen; your Uncle Sam is going to take a hand in 
this interesting game.” So Uncle Sam is now sitting in and 
piling up chips with the others in this mad armament race. 

The players are all holding their cards—aims, purposes, 
Objectives—close to their belts. They have assumed poker 
faces, and are at present piling on the table poker chips— 
battleships, destroyers, submarines, airplanes, and so forth— 
in an effort to bluff the other fellow out. No one dares to 
call the other fellow’s hand. 

The question before the Congress is, “Are we wise to sit in 
on this international poker game, or should we have retained 
the role of an interested spectator?” 


THE EXPLANATION 


When the President made his Chicago “quarantine” 
speech he consciously and deliberately recommended to the 
Nation and to the Congress that it is now time for us to add 
to our national-defense policy by assuming the additional 
responsibility of acting as world policeman, and the conse- 
quent duty of patroling the international highways in order 
to check and punish those gangster nations that are at 
present attacking, robbing, and terrorizing inoffensive, un- 
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armed nations. The President’s recent message to Congress 
recommending a 20-percent expansion in our Army and 
Navy is just a follow-up for his Chicago “quarantine” 
speech. If carried out, it will mean the expenditure of at 
least $1,000,000,000, in addition to the regular yearly appro- 
priation for the Army and Navy of $1,000,000,000. Of course, 
the additional billion dollars will not all be spent this next 
year, but it will be authorized to be spent over the next 3 or 
4 years. In fact, a bill to authorize an expenditure of 
$800,000,000 has already been introduced as a part of the 
program recommended by the President, and will undoubt- 
edly be passed in view of present world conditions and war 
hysteria. 

Many authorities claim that our present defense program, 
represented by a yearly appropriation of $1,000,000,000 for 
the Army and Navy, gives this Nation ample protection 
against invasion by any enemy nation, or probable combina- 
tion of enemy nations, and that it provides an adequate 
margin of safety against any emergency that might occur. 

The recommended 20-percent expansion program, with 
its additional billion-dollar expenditure, is not needed for 
defense but only needed as proper equipment for the role 
of world policeman. If we are to assume the responsibility 
of punishing or preventing the depredations of gangster na- 
tions now operating upon “International Street,” we will 
need this expansion program and perhaps a much greater 
expansion before we are through. 

The question each Congressman must face when called 
upon to vote this additional billion dollars is whether we 
should continue our strict defensive policy, or whether we 
should assume the role of world policeman. For myself, I 
stand firmly for adequate national defense, but not 1 cent 
for world policing. 


The Cost of Federal Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM WICHITA BEACON OF FEBRUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, by the unanimous consent 
of the House I present for the Recorp an editorial from the 
Wichita Beacon of February 8, 1938, entitled “The Cost of 
Federal Government.” 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Wichita Beacon, February 8, 1938] 
THE COST OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Taxes are so direct in their payment and so remote in their 
service that few citizens, when they pay their taxes, know what 
they are paying for. If they had a clearer knowledge of how their 
tax dollar is spent they would be better able to exercise their 
privileges as a citizen of the United States in having a voice in 
the expenditure of these tax dollars. 

Of every $100 spent by the National Government $17.82 is spent 
for work relief, $12.91 for national defense, $12.51 for interest on 
the public debt, and $8.89 for social security. These four items 
account for more than half the total expenditures of the Federal 
Government. 

The other half is divided up in a wide variety of activities, in- 
cluding $7.73 for veterans’ pensions, $5.97 for A. A. A., $4.18 for 
O. O. C., $3.78 for public highways, $2.55 for grants to public bodies, 
$2.12 for Treasury Department, $2.03 for independent offices, $2.02 
for Agriculture Department, $1.71 for direct relief, $1.65 for De- 
partment of the Interior, $1.09 for rivers and harbors, and $1 for 
public buildings. 

Less than $1 out of every $100 spent by the Government is spent 
on flood control, reclamation, T. V. A., Department of Commerce, 
Department of Justice, Post Office De; t, Congress, Depart- 
ment of Labor, courts, Department of State, District of Columbia, 
White House, and odds and ends. -These are figures every citizem 
could study with profit, 
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Works Progress Administration Must Have Addi- 
tional Funds Immediately or Hundreds of Thou- 
apes of Needy Citizens Will be Dropped From 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1938 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the letter from the Presi- 
dent which has just been read discloses a condition which 
makes it imperative for the Congress to act immediately and 
provide the additional money to carry the load now on the 
rolls of the Works Progress Administration, Of course, no 
one anticipated that the unemployment situation would 
increase at the time we voted the money for the W. P. A. 
last year. Business had improved, industry was absorbing 
quite a number of the unemployed, also some on the W. P. A. 
rolls, when suddenly a recession developed. 

The cause no one has been able to determine but the fact 
remains millions of our citizens found themselves practically 
overnight deprived of an opportunity to feed and clothe their 
families. We had thought with the operation of the Wood- 
rum amendment, requiring W. P. A. to spend the one and one- 
half billion dollars over a 12-month period, more money would 
not be required. Coming as I do from a great industrial cen- 
ter I know something about the conditions that confront 
unfortunate people unable to secure work. As the President 
says, hundreds of thousands have recently applied for relief 
work which cannot be provided with the amount on hand. 
Unless action is taken immediately 250,000 people must be 
stricken from the W. P. A. list, and the first reduction will 
come before March 1. I have been Officially informed that 
reduction will be about 22 percent of the present enrollment. 
Further reductions must follow because of the Woodrum 
amendment. That is law, and we who are responsible for that 
law must realize our responsibility to our unfortunate citizens. 

Yesterday, having been advised of the situation after a 
conference with Hon. Bernard Dickmann, mayor of St. Louis, 
who had come to Washington with a committee appointed as 
a result of a conference of mayors of the large cities in Chi- 
cago last week to confer with the President, I introduced a bill 
providing for the repeal of the Woodrum amendment. 

The President tells us with $250,000,000 additional W. P. A. 
will be able to continue the employment of those now on 
the roll for the next 5 months and will provide a reasonable 
measure of relief for those who have recently become unem- 
ployed and are in need. 

I am pleased to learn the Committee on Appropriations will 
consider the President’s request at a special meeting tomor- 
row and I hope there will be no delay in bringing in a sepa- 
rate resolution providing for the $250,000,000 requested. 

Much as I dislike to see Government expenditures in- 
creased, still it is absolutely necessary to take care of these 
needy citizens until private industry can place them to work. 


Program of the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War for 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1938 


STATEMENT ON THE MAJOR PROGRAM FOR 1938 OF THE 
— COMMITTEE ON THE CAUSE AND CURE OF 
Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

to revise and extend my remarks and include therein a suc- 
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einct and emphatic statement on the major program for 
1938 of the National Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War. 

The statement is as follows: 


PROGRAM FOR 1938 RECOMMENDED TO THE 11 PARTICIPATING ORGANIZA- 
TIONS BY THE THIRTEENTH CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND CURE OF 
WAR, WASHINGTON, D. c., JANUARY 18-21, 1938 

Part I. Program emphasis recommended for 1938 

The objectives set before the participating organizations by the 
1937 conference have not yet been attained. They constitute a 
comprehensive program on which work must be done for many 
years. The contribution which the 1938 conference can make is 
to challenge the organizations to concentrate on the achievement 
of substantial advance at the point of imminent need. 

The year 1937 has brought into startling prominence the failure 
of mankind to curb wars of aggression and conquest. Those very 
countries in which there exists conviction that war is a crime and 
never should be used as an instrument of policy, present the 
appalling spectacle of impotence and failure to unite to use their 
undoubted power to bring to an end the present condition of 
international lawlessness. The present situation is intolerable; it 
must be met by concerted action for N 

With this in mind the National Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War recommends: 

That during the year 1938 the member organizations lay major 
emphasis on the necessity of the cooperation of the United States 
with other nations to eliminate war and to establish and maintain 
peace with justice. 

This should be done— 

1. Through a program of education. 

2. Through support of measures which will promote the active 
cooperation of the United States with other nations in peaceful 
means to deal with economic and political problems disturbing to 
the peace of the world, and to restore and maintain orderly 
processes in international relations. 

Such measures would include— 

More adequate appropriations for the Department of State. 

Support of the reciprocal trade agreements program. 

Adoption of a permanent policy of consultation with other sig- 
natory states in the event of the violation of the pact of Paris. 

Provision for cooperation with other nations in financial and 
economic measures, not including war, designed to withhold aid 
to a treaty-breaking nation. 

Legislation to give effect to the present policy of the United 
States to withhold recognition of any situation brought about by 
means contrary to the pact of Paris through placing conditions 
upon or prohibiting financial transactions with the violating state. 


Stock Exchanges and Local Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS BEFORE THE ECO- 
NOMIC CLUB OF CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 1, 1938 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
William O. Douglas, Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, before the Economic Club of Chicago, 
on February 1, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


I look to the time when Chicago can come into its own in the 
world of finance. What is true at Chicago is true of other regional 
centers, Phases of these local problems vary greatly from those 
of Chicago. Yet they have common elements, One relates to the 
stock exchanges. Another relates to the financing of local indus- 
try, including small business. 

Symbolic of the common problem are the stock exchanges. 
They are an integral part of the machinery of the capital and se- 
curities markets. Their health and vitality are important to those 
markets. Management of them in the public interest is essential. 
Their growth and development as adjuncts to the financial com- 
munity are basic and of deep concern to us in Washington. 

Hence I am heartened by recent activities right here in Chicago. 
I viewed with great interest the survey which the Chicago Stock 
Exchange has made and the recent proposal of the governing com- 
mittee to turn the findings of this survey into a program of action. 
This program, as I understand it, would discard an admittedly 
archaic system for a modern one along business lines, with a paid 
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executive staff fully authorized and responsible for administrative 
action. I want to emphasize how truly cant it is that 
Chicago had the foresight and initiative to take the lead. It is of 
significance because it indicates that the Chicago financial com- 
munity is thinking about—and acting upon—its own problems, 
without waiting to see what the East intends to do. Too often, 
in finance, cities outside of New York have been content to sit 
back and walt for New York to assume the leadership. I am en- 
couraged and gratified to find an important midwestern stock 
exchange proceeding under its own motive power and assuming 
a position of leadership in a movement of such great moment. 

This effort of the Chicago Stock Exchange in the direction of a 
modernized stock-exchange mechanism, and similar insistence on 
the part of the Securities and Exchange Commission, received 
hearty encouragement from the recent report of the committee 
which studied the New York Stock Exchange. On past occasions 
I have been critical of stock-exchange practices and methods, and, 
I am afraid, with good reason. But I think the report of the New 
York Stock Exchange's committee shows real wisdom and courage 
in an effort to solve a perplexing problem. I feel that the mem- 
bers of that committee, like your Chicago group, have displayed a 
sound appreciation of the demands of the public interest as well 
as a farsighted understanding of the business of the modern stock 
exchange and its members. They have the public role 
that the modern exchange plays and the public responsibility that 
it bears in our economic system. In their report they have dealt 
realistically and forthrightly with the problems and the trends 
that any stock exchange must face today. 

Their report recommends a stock exchange governed on business 
and democratic principles; an exchange organization in which the 
balance of power would be held by those whose interest is and must 
be to serve the investing public. It calls for a new type of exchange 
organization where the public interest has greater opportunity to 
remain paramount. Of course, to a major extent, the eventual 
success of this program must rest on the quality of the men who 
are chosen to head the exchanges. Given the power which these 
plans propose, there is no question that men of broad vision, wis- 
dom, and courage, approaching the problem with this fresh point 
of view, can do a really first-class job. 

In this connection I would like to lay a ghost. Persistent rumors 
have it that the Commission wants the power to elect the new 
president of the exchange, and even members of the new board, or 
at least to have a veto on such selections, There are several things 
wrong with those rumors. The only one I need mention is the fact 
that those statements are complete falsehoods. Management of 
such institutions is not, and I hope never will be, for government. 

Yet I do say this: The advantages of going to the outside to seek 
men qualified to assume the new administrative duties of the ex- 
changes have considerable weight. I recall that after the Hughes 
investigation of insurance companies, when the companies reor- 
ganized as a measure to regain public confidence, a great many of 
the major companies chose as their principal executives men who 
had never been associated with the business. In the case of the 
stock exchanges there is a further consideration. Some institu- 
tions by their very nature are excellent training ground for execu- 
tive administration. But it may be doubted if, even in the largest 
commission houses, there is the opportunity which exists in a large 
industrial or other organization to develop this kind of ability. 

But the choice of men for such posts is not ours. We have no 
candidates. It is not so much the method as the results which are 
of concern to us. Any exchange which demonstrates by action that 
it intends to assume, and actually does assume, a vigilant role in 
conformance with the letter and spirit of the act will find in us its 
strongest ally. An exchange which does not will find in us a fair 
and honest but exacting taskmaster. In other words, the job will 
be done. 

This new concept of how a stock exchange should be run really 
has its roots in developments that began 20 years ago. It is the 
result of forces that have been in operation for a long time. Before 
the World War, stocks and bonds were, for the most part, bought 
and sold either by institutional investors or by individuals whose 
profession was finance. The savings of the individual found their 
way into investment only indirectly, through the investments of 
the banks and insurance companies with which the individuals 
left their money. Since the war, however, while the indirect in- 
vestments of the public have been growing in several directions, 
there has been a great increase in the direct investment of savings 
by individuals who put their funds directly into the securities of 
corporations. The elementary steps of investing relatively small 
sums of money in corporate enterprises have become widely dis- 
seminated. To put it bluntly, the stock market has more and more 
invaded the American home. 

Now I do not imply that this is bad, but it has created many 
new problems. The individual investor is not the well-informed 
highly skilled security buyer that the big institutional investor is. 
For the most part, the small security buyer has purchased and 
sold on native business judgment and hunches. Yet our whole 
system of converting the savings of many individuals into the 
invested capital of our national industries must rest, to a large 
extent, on the ability of this small, unskilled individual to invest 
successfully. It is in light of this problem that the stock ex- 
changes are today beginning an appraisal of their adequacy and 
effectiveness. The exchange members who are supporting these 
movements for exchange reorganization are far-sighted business- 
men who are facing their business problems realistically. They 
na ve discarded those friends in disguise who prefer to cling to an 
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outworn system, who fear change of any sort. They are foes of 
those who cut corners at every opportunity, and of those few 
whose actions bring discredit upon the community as a whole. 
They are displaying that quality of business leadership which is 
so earnestly needed in these times. 

Past attempts to improve the stock-exchange mechanism or to 
bolster its regulatory powers have indicated, I think, that a sound 
reorganization of the exchange is a basic prerequisite to either 
effective control or management of them in the public interest. 
I also think it is absolutely essential for building up a confidence 
in those market places on the part of investors and for justifying 
that confidence which is created. There should be no doubt as 
to the desirability of such a degree of conformance of exchange 
practices to the law of the land as to make it possible for 
government to act in a purely residual role. That is my oft-stated 
philosophy. 

An exc organized along sound lines would, I feel, be 
equipped to handle adequately many of the difficult problems im- 
posed by the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. The delicate ques- 
tion of what constitutes fair practice on the floor of the exchange; 
the question of conflicting functions of broker and dealer in the 
same person; the task of controlling overtrading on the floor; the 
problems centering around the specialist and his relation to his 
customer; the practices of issuers and houses of issue; manipula- 
tion—these could be effectively handled by a properly organized 
exchange. On these problems exchange management can have pro- 
found prophylactic effect. Such questions as the proper use of 
discretionary accounts, the soundness of the capital position of all 
exchange members, standards of practice for customers’ men would 
be taken care of in exchanges run on sound business principles. 
The list is a long one. They are matters relating to the standards 
and business methods of all persons engaged in doing an exchange 
business. I know they are of such a nature as to lend themselves 
to ready solution by any forward-looking public-minded organi- 
zation. While I appreciate that they may appear to be but the 
minutiae of our larger exchange problems, they are none the less 
fundamental in character. Here there is offered to exchanges the 
opportunity for harmonizing exchange machinery with the law 
of the land. Compliance with the standards of the statute can be 
effected and business conducted on a high plane without the irk- 
some presence of the policeman. In the movement toward this 
objective, I am gratified at Chicago’s leadership. 

As I have said, investment in this country in the past 20 years 
has undergone a shift from a few but very rich private families 
and individuals to the masses. There have also been substantial 
changes in the complexion of institutional investments. The 
banks are considerably larger investors in © rate securities, 
particularly bonds, than they were say, at sie e of the cen- 
tury. Life-insurance companies are still the largest single factor 
in the bond market and have become more so in the last few 
years. The advent of the investment trust and investment com- 
pany and the spread of stock ownership among life-insurance 
companies has made the institutional buyer of stock a greater 
factor than it was 20 years ago. The most pronounced change, 
however, has been in the spread of ownership of corporate securi- 
ties by small-income people. A list of some 30 large companies on 
the New York Stock Exchange shows that the total number of 
stockholders from 1900 to the present time has increased tenfold. 
It was not so long ago when dividend and interest income was 
an unknown quantity to the great majority of American families. 
The spread of ownership of bonds and stocks among the masses 
has resulted in more than one-third of the dividend and interest 
income now being received by individuals or families tax 
returns of $5,000 or less; and 50 percent of the total was received 
by our large middle class, whose total income is $10,000 or less. 

This development has been accompanied by another shift—an 
increasing flow to New York of the local investment funds from 
many communities throughout the United States. Frequently, 
perhaps too often, these local savings have been attracted to the 
great national corporations at the expense of small local enter- 
prises back home. It is true that as New York became the na- 
tional clearing house for investment funds, Wall Street supplied 
Capital to the larger local enterprises all over the country. Still 
there were many instances where worthy local enterprises suf- 
fered from lack of financing. 

There was good reason for this. A New York banking house, for 
obvious reasons, could scarcely be expected to service all of the 
needs of local enterprises. The small local investor, following ths 
trends of the moment, poured his money into the industries and 
the companies which at the time were the most favored. When 
airplane, motor, oil, or radio stocks are in the ascendancy of the 
New York exchanges, the less spectacular home industry has little 
chance to compete for the local investor’s funds. Furthermore, 
there is the size of the issue. Wall Street as a general rule is not 
geared up for small local issues, The local job cannot be done 
there. Yet the backbone of this country’s progress has been the 
small companies. The giants of today started under humble 
auspices and with small beginnings only a generation or so ago. 
The problem of financing small or intermediate companies is pri- 
marily the problem of local companies which do not enjoy as yet 
national credit, or which may never enjoy such a credit because 
of size, no matter how good the risk and no matter how good the 
prospects. The problem is intimately tied up with the develop- 
ment of regional capital and securities markets. It is a problem 
of how to develop, with the help of local financial machinery, 
regional capital centers so as to keep local capital for local needs, 
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Granted the desirability and the necessity of having a great 
national market for capital funds upon which the whole country 
can draw, yet the dangers of leaving the small local enterprise 
without an adequate mechanism for obtaining adequate capital 
cannot be overlooked. It is a major national problem which 
presses for loca] solution in almost every community. 

Strangely enough many people fail to understand how extremely 
important small industry is to our whole economy. It takes no 
statistical analysis to indicate the enormous importance to our 
Nation of the industry employing from 100 to 200 men and women. 
Out of a total of 411,000 corporations reporting balance sheets 
and filing income-tax returns in 1934, 386,000 had total assets of 
less than a million dollars. Thus, the corporations with less than 
a million dollars of assets were almost 95 percent of the total cor- 
porations. Large industry itself is to a large extent dependent 
upon small industry for its raw materials and for its markets. The 
small industry in most small cities and towns in the country is 
our basic foundation. 

Small business in this country has almost invariably been fi- 
nanced by plowing earnings back into the business, by commercial 
bank credit, and occasionally by private financing. The very high 
percentage of risk which is involved in many of the offerings of 
small and unseasoned companies poses the question as to whether 
the public, and especially the small investor, should be urged to 
invest savings in this type of security. Naturally commercial 
banks, whatever their attitude may be toward established com- 
panies, cannot be expected to extend credit to a new and unsea- 
soned business. But though the small company is seasoned it may 
still experience great difficulty in reaching the capital markets. 
There is thus a void in our capital machinery. 

There are throughout the country old well-established companies 
which have given work to the citizens of their communities for 
years. Some have found that they can no longer compete with the 
larger ones unless they undertake extensive modernization. Such 
companies—and we have talked with the executives of many—must 
either restrict their activities to their most profitable lines on the 
present basis of operations—which, of course, means laying off 
men—or they must install up-to-date production methods. Others 
need capital to take advantage of new markets which lie at their 
doors. You must know of such companies, and the men at the 
head of them, in this great Chicago area. Yet investment funds 
here are likely to go to New York and into our national industries, 
The same thing is true of the investment funds of other cities 
throughout the country. Looking at it broadly, it means that 
while our national economic welfare rests on the welfare of small 
business, our national financial machinery is geared almost exclu- 
sively to large business. This is not a new problem. It is an old 
one. It is pressing at the present time especially because of the 
paralysis of our capital markets. 

As I have said, essentially it is a national problem which presses 
for local solution both here in Chicago and in other communities. 
You know the industries in your community which need capital, 
and you know whether their need is deserving. Furthermore, you 
know to what extent the welfare of the entire community rests 
upon the welfare of the local industry. It may be that what is 
needed is a reappraisal of the standards upon which investment is 
made and loans are granted. It may be found that the risks which 
lie in our own back yards here in Chicago are just as good as the 
ones which have become glamorous because they have caught the 
fancy of the larger markets. 

Frankly, I seek your counsel and advice on this problem of 
financing the small company. We see the problem sharply 
focused in Washington. Small business must not be suffocated. 
In a capitalistic system dependent on individual initiative and 
freedom it must be served first. Can the ideal solution be found 
in the machinery of our capital markets? Can there be found or 
developed locally reservoirs of capital for the legitimate needs of 
small business? Or, as a measure of last resort, should the Fed- 
eral Government do the job? We need business statesmanship on 
this pressing problem. We know that the glib answer that the 
Securities Act of 1933 has caused this closure of the capital 
markets is not the correct one. For we know that these prob- 
lems of the small business antedated that act. In a sense they 
have always been with us. But their acuteness has been in- 
creased over the years with the growth of bigness. Their import- 
ance has been marked because of current problems of unemploy- 
ment and relief. Opinions on causes and remedies will vary. I 
leave the problem with you, as it is one of the paramount aspects 
of a balanced regional economy. We in Washington are your 


servants, 

of small business is only one phase of the problem of 
development of local or regional capital and securities markets, 
There are seasoned local industries of a larger size which are con- 
stantly in need of adequate and healthy securities and capital 
markets and which frequently can be well served locally. But 
there is the tendency of your larger local industries to go into 
the New York market when they are in need of financing. I 
realize the predicament of your industries which have to select 
their investments out of the available investment media. At times 
the local or regional capital is inadequate. At other 
times it is wholly adequate. In any event the call is clear for 
recognition of a regional service which will keep control and 
capital at home. In recent days a prominent business executive 
took a strong position in favor of such decentralization. He is 
quoted as saying: 
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“I think New York would be better off with decentralization of 
management. We wouldn't have the load to carry here of justifi- 
cation of why there should be so much of the business of the 
country centered here. The advantages of moving back are obvi- 
ous. The advantages to New York, I think, are equally obvious, 
H your business is moved back, you will be getting in 
with the local people. These local towns would have a stake in 
that industry. They would feel they had a greater stake than 
they have today.” 

I heartily concur in that view. Its tangible and intangible values 
to the regions in question, to the Nation at large, and even to Wall 
Street are enormous. In many instances in the past the New York 
market, because of its greater financial and technical resources, 
has been able to render this service on terms with which the finan- 
cial machinery of other communities cannot compete. But this 
is not necessarily a permanent condition. Business and finance 
can will it otherwise. If the larger local enterprises were to patron- 
ize their local financial centers more extensively, these local finan- 
cial centers could develop into healthy resorts for both small and 
large companies in need of financial assistance. 

This is not to imply that it is our function or desire to urge 
the erection of arbitrary areas of business relationship, nor am I 
proposing any of economic planning. I merely appeal to 
the ample supply of brains, imagination, and courage which is here 
to solve this problem for Chicago. 

A trace of this philosophy is discoverable in various acts of Con- 
gress. Under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 all national 
securities exchanges are a matter of our concern. We are under 
obligations to them. You will find those who question the eco- 
nomic value of the services performed by the small local exchanges. 
There are those who state that there is only one real security 
market and that there need be only one. The Congress believed, 
however, and we believe, that the local exchange is providing a 
service in the securities markets which is of value to industries and 
investors of the various regions. In other words the Congress 
visualized a competitive decentralized system rather than a mo- 
nopoly. One further example is the fact that under the act ex- 
changes may, under certain safeguards, have unlisted trading priv- 
fleges in securities. Thus there is afforded an opportunity for 
an exchange market for issues in which there is a substantial 
local interest. And in the pending Maloney bill governing the 
over-the-counter markets are provisions for the formation of local 
and regional over-the-counter associations. Local exchanges and 
local over-the-counter associations are pivotal factors in the devel- 
opment of investment banking machinery and hence development 
of local capital markets. Taxation on dividends of companies in 
holding company portfolios works for logical consolidations where 
that is possible and divestment where that is the more construc- 
tive way. Businessmen and bankers operating under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 can perfect their plans to 
keep their utilities at home. If and when that act is sustained, 
it will call for a constructive unpyramiding of holding companies 
and a geographical integration of utility properties. These provi- 
sions should make it possible for the return of local or regional 
companies to local or regional management. In other fields, too, 
the holding-company device is being seriously challenged. All of 
these movements afford increasing opportunities for local interests 
to assert themselves; to be rid of absentee management and re- 
mote financial control. $ 

There is thus a great opportunity on which local banks, insur- 
ance companies, dealers, brokers, investment advisers, and busi- 
nessmen should be able to capitalize. Leadership to do it is here. 
It can be done in the same constructive way in which the Chicago 
Stock Exchange has led the way on its problems. I hope it is 
done. It is an affair of business, not of government. But you 
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way. 


The Utility Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS BEFORE THE COM- 
MONWEALTH CLUB AT CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 2, 1938 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an address delivered by William 
O. Douglas, Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Com- 

before the Commonwealth Club, at the University 
Club in Chicago, IL, on February 2, 1938. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


I wish to speak to you today of some current problems of the 
utility industry on which we are working in Washington. I desire 
to bring them to you and to share them with you, for in a sense 
they are as much yours as they are mine, since so much depends 
on their solution. 

These are not problems too difficult for the ingenuity of business 
and finance. The brains of industrial America have solved more 
difficult ones. These are not problems involving the transforma- 
tion of our capitalistic system into a socialistic state with govern- 
ment serving in the role which traditionally private initiative and 
enterprise have played. Only carriers of false tales can find such 
philosophy extant in Washington. These are not problems which 
pertain to abolition of the profit motive. Washington knows that 
the profit motive, as the thing which makes our system tick, 
must be zealously guarded. In other words, there is realism in 
the W: m workshop. 

What is true of the Washington workshop is true of that part 
of the workshop which is the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Perhaps the most important task which lies ahead of us is 
the administration of the Public Utility Act of 1935. 

We are now administering that act for the benefit of about a 
third of the industry, which has chosen voluntarily to comply 
with its terms. We are performing our job in this limited field of 
voluntary action fairly, honestly, and (we hope) intelligently, 
without fear and without favor. We have not attempted to com- 
pel compliance with even the simplest provisions of the act pend- 
ing a final decision on constitutionality of the act and on the 
18 of the action of two-thirds of industry which has refused 


register. 

In that act the Congress attempted to provide new standards for 
the utility industry in its relations with investors, consumers, and 
the public generally. The country had long demanded more con- 
servative practices from the industry. The abuses disclosed by the 
Federal Trade Commission’s investigations were too grave to be 
ignored. 

This legislation had to be forged in the heat which a long-felt 
demand and an urgent need for change always generates. Emo- 
tions on such occasions usually run high and perhaps are always 
energizers where a modern system supplants an archaic one, where 
monopolistic activities are throttled, where valuable franchises for 
individual preferment are impaired. Intense advocacy, intelligence, 
and courage alone can carry the day on such occasions. Every 
hard-headed liberal knows that. That is why life in the front-line 
trenches is usually intense and at times lonely. Those who over 
the years have been trying to put the public-utility house in order 
know that only too well. But that does not mean either that this 
measure was conceived in hatred or that its administration if and 
when its provisions are found valid by the courts will be governed 
by intolerance or vindictiveness. 

Our task will be to consolidate the gains which have been made, 
to make a new and as yet untried program of reconstruction work, 
and to achieve the results which the people of this country desire. 
Of course, one who insists that financial wizards not be allowed to 
construct or maintain holding company structures which are op- 
pressive to business or dangerous to investors will always run the 
risk of being dubbed a protagonist of strife who would pit Main 
Street against Wall Street and business against finance. 

But Congress intended to preserve the real values in the utility 
systems (as part of the capitalistic system) for the common good 
of investors, consumers, and management, and not to destroy 
them. Preservation means a harmonious relationship between 
finance and business, between management and stockholders, and 
between industry and government. That is no formula of sweet 
sentimentality. Nor is it a formula for inaction or drifting. As 
1 have said, the country wants to reap the benefits of a construc- 
tive program for the utility industry. It is no achievement to 
have a holding-company act if nothing is to be done to clean 
up the conditions which made holding companies and the prac- 
tices of financial wizards in that field disreputable. 

The Nation calls for action—direct, forceful, and intelligent 
action—in dealing with the utility situation, not by government 
alone but by the industry. Such action means constructive work 
of the highest order, with the industry being given freedom and 
the opportunity to take the initiative but with government point- 
ing the way and taking the lead if it falters or delays, A fusillade 
of words will not suffice. We may change the climate of opinion 
but we can hardly move forward a millimeter if holding companies 
and government agree upon abuses or maladjustments but make 
no effort to do anything about them. Nor can we view with 
approval attempts to rewrite these new charters of freedom for 
investors and consumers in order to satisfy the special interests of 
management. Experience may show the necessity of revision in 
the light of practical experience. But we need first a genuine 
wholehearted endeavor to live and operate under these laws of 
the land and make them work. 

All of us, I am sure, conceive that the best government is that 
which reaches the stated objectives with the least possible inter- 
ference with business and finance. Then there is greater oppor- 
tunity for individual growth and development. How much govern- 
mental intervention there must be depends upon industry. The 


aims and objectives of the Public Utility Act of 1935 have been 
clearly defined by the Congress. If the industry undertakes to con- 
form to these standards, there will be no need or excuse for prod- 
ding from Government. If the industry works with the law rather 
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than against it, setting the pace in tune with the national will, as 
defined by this legislation, Government will need to act only in a 
er know thatit tegri 

o ere are sufficient brains, courage, and in in 
the business to do this. Those who have created the real ve in 
the utility industry can provide anew a leadership under this new 
program of reconstruction which the Nation has demanded. They 
will find cooperation in those terms in Washington. They will find 
fairness, intelligence, and genuine assistance in solving their prob- 
lems. They will also find tolerance and cooperation—tolerance with- 
out weakness; cooperation without capitulation. Intolerance will 
appear only where the terms of this program are evaded by those 
who are willing to be bound merely by those of its terms with 
which they agree. Such intolerence is indispensable to demo- 
cratic government; it and it alone makes possible the attainment 
of the objectives of Congress. 

While a large part of the industry continues to ignore the act 
pending litigation testing its constitutionality we are faithfully 
abiding by our agreement not to force compliance with it. But dur- 
ing this interval, which has already continued for over 2 years, 
much time and many opportunities for constructive work have been 
missed. A basic industry which ought by now to have been ready 
for much of its needed financing has largely neglected to put its 
own house in order to make that financing possible and practicable. 
I regret it; I do not resent it. In fairness to the industry and to 
our national economy, I dislike the choice of litigation as the tech- 
nique for handling the problems of the act, since it is one of the 
most expansive forms of warfare I know. Yet I can understand 
the motive for it. But I am shocked at the far-flung cry of “wolf, 
wolf,” from the mouths of ment over the grave dangers of 
the misnamed “death sentence,” for I know the fears which that 
specter generates in investors. And I know how unfounded that 
fear is, because I know that its basic threat is not to investors but 
to certain types of management essentially concerned with retain- 
ing economic power. 

But these are matters in retrospect only. Our job is not an 
autopsy but reconstruction. We live today, not yesterday. The 
tide of events moves us forward to the constructive work that lies 
ahead. The once united front against the act no longer exists. 
Many realists in the field have taken a full measure of the act 
and have concluded that they can and will live and prosper under 
it. One has braved the rigors of the so-called death sentence, 
has found it to be just the opposite—a rebirth—and has emerged, 
preserved and with new strength. Others have undertaken pro- 
grams for the simplification of their capital structures and for 
geographical integration of scattered properties. These have all 
been voluntary acts, born not of compulsion or fear but of the 
desire to live under the law and to reap its benefits. The contacts 
and work with this band of realists have been one of the most 
reassuring experiences I have encountered in Washington. That 
experience satisfies me that the job—by no means easy or simple— 
can be done; that there can be such a thing as real cooperation 
between Government and industry. 

But reassuring as is that experience, there are others more 
baffling and bewildering. I see operating managers pressing for 
opportunity to work under the act, because they know that by 
complying with it they can perform a service which, quite properly, 
would be profitable not only to their stockholders but to them- 
selves. Yet I see these men under the whip hand of New York 
finance, paralyzed into inaction. I see realists chafing under the 
domination of these bankers who are forestalling them from mov- 
ing forward to obtain equity money which the companies sorely 
need. I see in some situations that finance is the master rather 
than the servant of business, thwarting the will of those who 
place the vitality of the industry above emotions and collateral 
self-serving motives. I have spent hour upon hour with leaders 
of companies who extol the virtues of the misnamed death sen- 
tence, yet are prevented by untold intangibles from participating 
in its health-giving benefits. 

I do not want to chide or to criticize. But these are grave 
disappointments. They are also tragic episodes. While the Nation 
awaits restoration of its capital markets, financial leadership 
slumbers. An industry which its leaders tell me could use millions 
of dollars a year in capital for the next few years does not quicken 
to the possibilities which have been and are in store for it. An 
industry which has the opportunity to make a major contribu- 
tion toward recovery is stymied by a small group who stand 
squarely in its path intent on preserving its own intangible 
interests regardless of the costs. An industry which has a signal 
opportunity to put its promotional phase behind it and to enter 
upon an era of conservative but widespread growth neglects the 
constructive work which can be done immediately. 

In Washington we can supply, I believe, the action which is 
needed from Government. We have long been prepared. But this 
is in essence a cooperative undertaking. It is an undertaking 
which, to be preeminently successful, must proceed under the 
motive power furnished by the industry. If we were in a position 
to compel, compulsion should be reserved for the marginal group. 
Voluntary action points the way to revitalization of the industry. 
I know that that can be successful. It took financial ingenuity 
and initiative to do the original job. What financial ingenuity 
and initiative at times did fantastically it can do conservatively. 

Perplexing to me is the failure of the so-called financial leaders 
to appreciate the force of public opinion which brought about this 
law. History clearly shows over and again that the Nation never 
surrenders such gains. It appears too obvious for question that 
the public will never again tolerate the conditions and practices of 
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this industry and its financiers in the past. Progressive leadership 
cannot fail to recognize the imperative quality of this call for 
change. It is time for some leadership in the industry to assert 
itself before the parade of progress passes it by altogether. An 
ostrich with his head in the sand has no vision. 

One of the outstanding men in the utility industry has per- 
mitted me to quote him as follows: “In the next 10 years con- 
sumption will double and at least ten billion of new capital will be 
needed. The cheapest way to get this new capital, half of which 
at least must be in stock, will be to simplify existing capital struc- 
tures. The electric-power industry has only one reason for exist- 
ence, and that is to render dependable service as cheaply as pos- 
sible. To do this the capital invested must have reasonable cer- 
tainty of return. The corporate form that it takes should be 
simple and understandable, and workable. The management should 
be as close as possible to the territory served.” This man obvi- 
ously is no ostrich. He is one of the realists about whom I have 
been speaking to you. He reflects the views of many others, not 
subject to the whip hand of finance, who have been working on 
these problems with us and whose objectives are the objectives of 
the act. 

As I have said, there are brains and imagination a plenty. We 
need only the leadership from the industry. The need for this 
surpasses the requirements of individual companies; it goes to the 
very heart of one of our major national problems—the capital mar- 
kets. But aside from the point of view of our national economy, 
and thinking only in terms of the self-interest of the industry, 
the need for immediate action is strong. What is in store for 
the industry in the long vicissitudes of time no one can predict. 
And under a capitalistic system no guaranty obviously can be 
given to it any more than to other basic industries. It is clear, 
however, that the greatest. opportunities for survival flow to those 


companies which adopt conservative standards of finance of the | 


character supplied by the Congress under the act. If and when 
the act is sustained, these private systems will become our wards 
for the purpose of seeing to the application of those standards. At 
that time and as a result of that congressional mandate it will be 
our duty to be solicitous of their welfare. Meanwhile it is 
indeed anomalous that we cannot obtain their permission to aid 
them when it is so clear to those foremost in the industry that a 
reconstruction is so sorely needed. 

Business, the professions, and finance all have their elders. 
These elders supply leadership. Though they are not responsible 
for all that happens, they can and do give constructive counsel 
and advice at least in emergencies. That leadership has always been 
needed. It is needed now in the industry. Yet it is almost com- 
pletely lacking. That leadership can provide a cohesive quality; 
imagination and courage; and a singleness of purpose, undiluted 
by suspicion or temerity. That leadership with a courage and will 
to do the job can put the private-utility house in order. The 
small world of finance can supply that leadership if it will. If it 
will not, it is high time for it to step aside and let the realists do 
the job. Give us that leadership and private utilities will enter 
a new era of vitality, and the national economy will be well served. 
Deny us that and the industry, its investors, and the Nation will 
pay the cost. 
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or 
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OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1938 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES WESLEY DUNN, NEW YORE CITY, 
NOVEMBER 30, 1937 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
Charles Wesley Dunn, of the New York Bar and general coun- 
sel of Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association, and 
other national trade associations; general counsel for leading 
food and pharmaceutical manufacturers individually; special- 
ist in the antitrust law and its commercial application, uni- 
versity lecturer upon that law, and counsel in important cases 
under it, on November 30, 1937, in New York City: 

1. INTRODUCTION 


In his October 12 radio address to the country and again in his 
November 15 address to Congress President Roosevelt said, in 
effect, that: (a) Dangerous monopolistic practices exist despite the 
Federal antitrust laws; (b) the public welfare calls for the 
strengthening revision of these laws; and (c) the administration 
is now studying the legislative problem of such revision for its 
due solution. On November 19 the President requested the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission to investigate whether or to what extent 
the recent increase in the cost of living has resulted from monopo- 
listic practices and other unwholesome methods of competition, 
And doubtless the consequent report will be used to support the 
revision of these laws. 

In recommending this revision the President apparently acts 
upon the advice of Attorney General for in his April 
26 letter to the President the Attorney General said: In my opin- 
ion, the time has come for the Federal Government to und e 
a restatement of the law designed to prevent monopoly and unfair 
competition. This from the conviction that the present 
laws have not operated to give adequate protection to the public 
against monopolistic practices.” And in his address yesterday be- 
fore this association the Attorney General further said: “A 
thorough overhauling of these laws is imperatively required.” 

It should be added here that: (a) In recent addresses Assistant 
Attorney General Jackson has also and ly recommended a 
strengthening revision of these laws; (b) in January Assistant 

of Commerce Draper recommended their modifying revi- 

sion beneficial to business; (e) in its last annual report the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission recommended certain revisions of its own 

act and the Clayton Act; and (d) prominent Members of Con- 

gress, headed by Senator Borax, have long and persistently advo- 

oe stronger anti-trust-law protection against monopolistic prac- 
ices. 

Therefore business and the country at large are now squarely 
confronted with the legislative problem of anti-trust-law revision 
originating in the highest source of our Government. And there is 
no question that business must immediately give due consideration 
to this problem; or that it must constructively collaborate in the 
due solution thereof. For the antitrust laws define the funda- 
mental relation of the Government to business, and business has 
the unescapable responsibility of acting to have these laws estab- 
lish a relationship which is economically sound and socially right; 
and one which is consistent with the American ideal of govern- 
ment. 

In view of this situation I am devoting this, my twenty-fourth 
annual address as general counsel of this association, to a dis- 
cussion of this revision problem. This discussion is necessarily 
limited and general in scope; it is designed to be informative in 
character, and it discusses the Attorney General’s address yesterday. 

2. THE FEDERAL ANTITRUST LAWS 


A discussion of this problem appropriately begins with an ex- 
planatory statement of The laws subject to it. 

The basic Federal antitrust law is the Sherman Act of July 2, 
1890. It contains two broad prohibitions. It first prohibits any 
person from making any contract or engaging in any combination 
in the form of trust or otherwise or in any consp: in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several States or with foreign na- 
tions. It next prohibits any person from monopolizing or attempt- 
ing to monopolize or combining or conspiring with another to 
monopolize any part of such trade or commerce. This law is ad- 
ministered by the Attorney General, acting through the Depart- 
ment of Justice. E da oroa by the Government through a 


ee by a person with injury or injured by its 
violation. 

It is important to note that (a) the key terms in this law, namely, 
“restraint of trade” and “monopolize” are not defined, wherefore 
their definition is left to court determination and jury application; 
(b) this law does not empower the Attorney General administra- 
tively to define these terms in advance of its enforcement and for 
business information accordingly; and (c) this law is wholly nega- 
tive in character. This last in the sense that whereas it expressly 
prohibits concerted business action detrimental to the public, it 
does not expressly sanction such action beneficial to the public. 

This basic antitrust law of the Sherman Act remained un- 
amended for more than 47 years, or until August 17, 1937, when it 
was amended for the first and only time. It was then amended by 
the Tydings-Miller Act, which amends this law to sanction price- 
fixing contracts previously prohibited by it. That is, this amend- 
ment validates a uniform contract by a manufacturer with his 
dealer fixing the resale price of his identified product if it is sold in 
a competitive market and where such resale is made within a State 
where the contract is lawful. This act was purposed and effective 
to supplement State legislation validating such contracts now 
enacted in most States. President Roosevelt opposed the enactment 
of this act because it may be misused unduly to increase retail 
prices. Manifestly the investigation he has directed the Commis- 
sion to make into trade practices increasing the cost of living is 
partly designed to determine how far this act has been effective to 
increase that cost. And probably the resulting report will be used 
to support a modification or repeal of this amendment of the 
Sherman Act as a part of any administrative program for anti- 
trust-law revision. 

It should be noted here that in 1911 the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, through Senator Cummins, of Iowa, made a 
careful investigation of the question whether the Sherman Act 
should be revised. And the conclusion reached was: “That the 
statute should stand as the fundamental law upon the subject, 
and that any supplemental legislation for more effectual control 
and regulation of interstate and foreign commerce shculd be in 
harmony with the purpose of the existing statute.” It should also 
be noted that while the Sherman Act has only been amended once 
much supplemental legislation has been enacted relating to its 
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enforcement and to reiterate or modify its prohibitions. For ex- 
ample, its prohibitions have been repeated in legislation regulat- 
ing banks, common carriers, packers, and stockyards; and deal- 
ing with importations, Government lands, aliens, and radio and 
wire communication, whereas its prohibitions have been re- 
laxed in the Webb Export Act, the Common Carrier Acts, the 
Maritime Insurance Act, the National Industrial Recovery Act, and 
the recent Bituminous Coal Act. 

But the Sherman Act is principally supplemented by the com- 
panion Federal Trade Commission and Clayton Acts of 1914. And 
these three acts together constitute the antitrust laws to which 
the President and the Attorney General refer, principally if not 
exclusively. The Commission act broadly outlaws all unfair 
methods of competition from interstate or foreign commerce. 
Whereas the Clayton Act specifically outlaws price discrimination 
and “tying agreements” offensive to competition from such com- 
merce. But it does not stop there. For it goes on to enact im- 
portant provisions regulating anti-trust-law enforcement; saving 
nonprofit labor, agricultural, and horticultural organizations from 
anti-trust-law suppression; prohibiting a corporation from acquir- 
ing the stock of a competing corporation where this is derogatory 
of competition; prohibiting the interlocking of bank directors and 
officers; regulating common carriers, etc. The Commission Act 
has not been substantially amended except to the extent of its 
modification by the Tydings-Miller Act. But the Clayton Act has 
been amended in several sections. For section 2, prohibiting price 
discrimination, was amended by the Robinson-Patman Act; section 
8, dealing with banks as aforesaid, has been amended; and likewise 

section 10, relating to common carriers, and section 11, with re- 
spect to the Federal Communications Commission. 

This statement of the Federal antitrust laws should be fol- 
lowed by these (among other) comments. The first comment is 
that up to the current year or for nearly 50 years no Attorney 
General has recommended the amendment of the Sherman Act, 
in his annual report to Congress, subject to incidental exceptions. 
The second comment is that the Commission has repeatedly 
recommended certain amendments of its own act; and of the 
Clayton Act. For example: in its current annual report the Com- 
mission recommends that section 5 of its own act be broadened 
to prohibit unfair or deceptive acts or practices, as well as unfair 
methods of competition; which amendment the Wheeler bill (S. 
1077) enacts. And it also recommends that section 7 of the 
Clayton Act be broadened to prohibit a corporation from acquir- 
ing the physical assets of a competing corporation, as well as 
its capital stock, where this is offensive to competion; which 
amendment is proposed by pending bills. The third comment 
is that the Federal law with respect to monopoly and compe- 
tition is in a contradictory state. For the tariff law prohibits the 
competition which the Sherman Act requires; the patent law 
sanctions the monopoly which that act condemns; and the 
Tydings-Miller and Bituminous Coal Acts permit the price fixing 
which that act prohibits. I do not assume here to question this 
conflict of law; I only direct attention to it. And, of course, it is 
subject to supporting explanation. 


3. THEIR PURPOSES, POLICY, AND OBJECTIVES 


Having described the Federal antitrust laws, we have now to 
note their purpose, policy, and objectives. 

The purpose of these laws is to preserve the competitive system 
as the rule of interstate and foreign commerce; a system upon 
the basis of which the American civilization has been built. 
Therefore the public policy of these laws is essentially to ordain a 
state of economic democracy required for the existence of the 
political democracy guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States. And as to their practical objectives, they are principally 
two. The first is to protect smaller business from unfair com- 
petitive injury or destruction merely because of its size and not- 
withstanding its efficiency. The second is to secure the price 
protection of a competitive market to the consuming public. 

And from such purpose, policy, and objectives there can be no 
reasonable dissent. In short, these laws are designed to constitute 
a basic charter of business freedom in our national commerce; a 
charter which requires a state of free competition in such business 
and which commands such competition to be fair. For, to be free, 
competition must be fair. 


4. THEIR JUDICIAL CONSTRUCTION 


This statement of the intendment of the Federal antitrust laws 
logically leads to a consideration of their judicial construction. For 
because they broadly prohibit commercial action in restraint of 
trade and for monopoly their practical application must be deter- 
mined by court decision and petit jury finding. It is for this reason 
that they are called judge-made laws, and Attorney General Cum- 
mings rightly says that they are principally found in the case books. 
Therefore to understand the practical significance of these laws we 
must know the basic principles of their construction by the Supreme 
Court. And of them it suffices now to mention two. 

The first principle is that the basic antitrust law of the Sherman 
Act does not hibit all concerted business action in restraint of 
interstate or foreign commerce, but only that which is unreason- 
able. Whether it is unreasonable is to be determined in the light of 
the purpose of the act and upon the basis of the facts presented in 
each case under it. It is for this last reason that the judicial clari- 
fication of this law is an infinite process, the consequences of which 
cannot be known in advance. 

Applying this principle, the Supreme Court has held, on the one 
hand, that a price-fixing agreement by manufacturers dominating 
an erp TOT this law even though the prices fixed are rea- 
sonable, w. it has held, on the other hand, that an exclusive 
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sales agency plan operated by a group of nondominating coal pro- 
ducers and effective to eliminate price competition between them 
does not violate this law, the first because such agreement was 
effective to destroy the very competition this act was enacted to 
preserve, and the second because such plan left price competition in 
the market affected essentially unimpaired. Therefore this law is 
actually effective to prevent dominating manufacturers from taking 
concerted action in interstate commerce which is inherently con- 
structive and beneficial to the public in every fundamental economic 
and social sense. For example, action to prevent destructive over- 
production or ruinous price cutting. 

It may also be noted here that, applying the same principle, the 
Court has further held that this law does not prohibit competing 
manufacturers from simply interchanging statistical information 
upon individual costs, sales, prices, and stocks, even though it 
tends to stabilize the industry affected and to produce uniformity 
of prices and other trade practices in it. Also, that it does not 
prohibit a manufacturer from simply selling upon an open-price 
basis or from simply following a competitive price. Likewise, that 
it does not prohibit manufacturers from simply acting in concert 
for each independently to sell on an open-price basis. But it does 
prohibit them from extending this action whereby they require 
adherence by each to his published price or prohibit him from 
deviating therefrom. 

The second principle is that this law does not condemn a business 
simply because it is big, no matter how big it is, or make its mere 
size an offense. That is to say, this law does not make the mere 
possession of a power to dominate a market an offense or its exercise 
consistent with the competitive principle. What and all it does 
here is to prohibit the abuse of such power wrongfully to exclude 
competition from a market. And it is this wrongful competitive 
abuse of such a market power that this law characterizes as action 
to monopolize. Which fact is important to keep in mind in dis- 
cussing monopoly and monopolistic practices. For the terms “big 
business” and “monopoly” are often confusingly interchanged upon 
the assumption that they have the same legal significance, whereas 
they do not. Therefore this law does not prevent business con- 
centration legitimately attained through natural growth or by 
justified integration. 

5. THEIR REVISION BY PENDING BILLS 


We now come to a summary review of the bills pending in Con- 
gress to revise the Federal antitrust laws. 

They may be broadly divided into three groups, as follows: 

Group I: This group contains the bills requiring a license to 
engage in interstate or foreign commerce; and authorizing the 
Federal incorporation of private business in such commerce. They 
include the O'Mahoney (S. 10) and Borah (S. 721) bills. The 
O'Mahoney bill authorizes such incorporation. It also declares it 
unlawful for any corporation to engage directly or indirectly in 
such commerce, without first having obtained a license from the 
Federal Trade Commission. Which license is subject to certain 
labor conditions; and to the further condition that dishonest or 
fraudulent trade practices or unfair methods of competition by the 
licensee may be prohibited by the Commission. And it is given 
broad powers to investigate business records and to require busi- 
ness reports. This bill further directs the Commission (a) to 
develop a general program for the coordination, stabilization, and 
orderly development of the basic industries and for a more equita- 
ble distribution of their earnings to the employees and investors 
therein; (b) to investigate the basic industries and trades and 
to submit to Congress its findings concerning the general economic 
conditions therein, with recommendations to eliminate unfair 
trade and labor practices therefrom; and (e) to recommend mini- 
mum wages under certain conditions. 

The Borah bill declares it unlawful for any corporation (subject 
to certain exceptions) to engage directly or indirectly in such 
commerce without first having obtained a license from the Com- 
mission. It provides that before a license shall issue the appli- 
cant corporation must file such financial, organization, and opera- 
tion reports as the Commission may require; that a license shall 
contain such conditions as the Commission shall deem necessary 
under this act; and that the Commission may deny a license to 
any corporation which it finds is attempting to monopolize any 
part of such commerce, etc. Then it gives the Commission broad 
povoa to make business investigations and to require business 
repo. 

It will be noted that the Borah bill differs from the O'Mahoney 
bill in that it is an exclusively antimonopoly bill, whereas the 
former bill is principally directed against unfair labor practices; 
and reportedly originated in the American Federation of Labor. 
It will also be noted that the Borah bill is further distinguished 
from the O'Mahoney bill in that it does not provide for Federal 
incorporation. But these two bills are alike in the fundamental 
respect that they each place interstate business under compre- 
hensive Government control effected upon the basis of the dis- 
cretionary exercise of a vast bureaucratic power. These bills are 
important because of Senator Boran’s interest in them, and also 
because they are now advocated in some quarters as the solution 
of the revision problem before us. 

Group II: This group contains the bills authorizing the Federal 
Government administratively to approve cooperative business 
agreements in restraint of interstate or foreign commerce. They 
include the Nye (S. 363), Nye-King (S. 414), Walsh (S. 2640), and 
Lamneck (H. R. 2897) bills. 

The Nye bill provides that it shall not be unlawful for persons 
to cooperate by written agreement for the reasonable regulation 
of such commerce, which is approved by the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission and then subject to enforcement by it. The Nye-King 
bill broadly amends the Federal Trade Commission Act. It exten 
section 5 to prohibit unfair or deceptive acts or practices, as well 
as unfair methods of competition, in or directly affecting such 
commerce. And it empowers the Commission to approve and 
enforce reasonable trade agreements made by the trade-practice- 
conference plan. 

The Walsh bill elaborately revises the Commission act. It ex- 
tends the application of section 5 to outlaw unfair trade practices, 
as well as unfair methods of competition, from such commerce, 
which terms are then broadly defined. And it empowers the Com- 
mission to approve and enforce reasonable cooperative agreements 
in aid of economic p 5 

The Lamneck bill empowers the Commission to approve fair- 
practice codes voluntarily made by industry in such commerce. 

It will be noted that these bills are designed to correct the defect 
in the Sherman Act to which reference has been previously made. 
It is the defect that this act prevents concerted business action in 
interstate commerce, which is inherently constructive and actu- 
ally beneficial. 

Group III: This group contains miscellaneous bills. They in- 
clude the Dies bill (H. R. 5933), amending the Sherman Act to 
prohibit sit-down strikes; the Patman bill (H. R. 4722), amending 
the Commission act to prohibit a sale by a manufacturer at retail 
where it is offensive to the competitive principle; the Patman 
bill (H. R. 4726), amending the Clayton Act to prohibit a sale 
conditioned upon a purchase by the vendor from the vendee where 
it is offensive to the competitive principle; the Davis-Guffey bills 
(S. 1730 and S. 2917), amending section 2 of the Clayton Act to 
exempt eleemosynary sales, etc.; and the Wheeler anti-basing-point 
bill (S. 1581), amending the Clayton Act. This last bill is a very 
Important one. For it prohibits (a) adding a delivery charge to 
the shipping price, other than the actual cost of delivery through 
an agency specified by the purchaser; (b) any agreement or under- 
standing to use a basing-point price, which includes a nonexistent 
delivery cost; and (c) the quotation of any delivery price without 
stating the actual delivery cost and giving the purchaser t 
option of an f. o. b. price. There is no time now to discuss these 
miscellaneous bills other than to remark that the Wheeler bill is 
subject to serious and sound objection. 

Therefore it is clear that Congress now has before it the revision 
of the Federal antitrust laws through these aforesaid bills, and to 
the extent of their application. Some of these bills have been 
subject to committee hearing in this or a past Congress, including 
the important O'Mahoney and Wheeler bills. They must all be 
kept in mind in considering this revision problem. And this is 
especially so in the case of the O'Mahoney and Borah bills, which 
are actively and influentially advocated. 


6. THEIR REVISION RECOMMENDED BY POLITICAL PARTY PLATFORMS 


In dealing with this revision problem it is also important to 
know what the last platforms of the Democratic and Republican 
Parties say about it. 

The platform of the Democratic Party says: 

“Monopolies and the concentration of economic power, the crea- 
tion of Republican rule and privilege, continue to be the master of 
the producer, the exploiter of the consumer, and the enemy of the 
independent operator. This is a problem challenging the unceas- 
ing effort of untrammeled public officials in every branch of the 
Government. We pledge vigorously. and fearlessly to enforce the 
criminal and civil provisions of the existing antitrust laws, and 
to the extent that their effectiveness has been weakened by the new 
corporate devices or judicial construction, we propose by law to 
restore their efficacy in stamping out monopolistic practices and 
the concentration of economic power.” 

Whereas that of the Republican Party says: 

“A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. It menaces 
and, if continued, will utterly destroy constitutional government 
and the liberty of the citizen. 

“We favor the vigorous enforcement of the criminal laws, as well 
as the civil laws, against monopolies and trusts and their officials, 
and we demand the enactment of such additional legislation as is 
necessary to make it impossible for private monopoly to exist in 
the United States. 

“We will employ the full powers of government to the end that 
monopoly shall be eliminated and that free enterprise shall be 
fully maintained.” 

Therefore, both parties are pledged to any revision of the Federal 
antitrust laws which is demonstrably required to prevent monop- 
olistic practices. 

7. THE RIGHT APPROACH TO THEIR REVISION 

With these definitive statements we are now positioned to con- 
sider this revision problem upon its merits and from the stand- 
point of this present discussion of it; and a right approach to 
this problem is manifestly one which approves the purpose, policy, 
and objectives of the Federal antitrust laws, which has a duly 
balanced regard for the two broad groups concerned by their 
revision, and which has in mind the fundamental principles under- 
lying that revision. 

With respect to the need of approving the purpose, policy, and 
objectives of these laws, it suffices simply to refer to their pre- 
vious statement, and to add that no one can reasonably defend 
harmful monopolistic practices or undue restraint of trade or 
unfair methods of competition in commerce, or reasonably argue 
that there should not be effective Federal laws against them, or 
reasonably advocate the repeal of the basic Federal laws upon 
them. With respect to the two groups concerned by their revision 
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the first is the general public in whose protective interest these 
laws were enacted, and whom the Federal Government is in duty 
bound to represent, whereas the second is the business subject 
to these laws, which must live under them. 

With respect to the fundamental principles underlying a due 
eo of these laws, they obviously include the following, 
namely: 

(1) The principle that this revision must be consistent with the 
American ideal of government; and that ideal is to ordain a 
democratic state founded upon free institutions, and of which 
industrial dem is an essential part. 

(2) The principle that this revision must be economically sound 
and socially right. For otherwise it is subversive of the very public 
welfare it is designed to safeguard and enhance. This practically 
means that, on the one hand, the revised law should reasonably 
protect and benefit the general public in the circumstances; and 
that, on the other hand, it should reasonably protect and benefit 
business in such circumstances. 

(3) The principle that this revision should be approached ob- 
jectively, and therefore without passion, prejudice, or bias. This 
principle is of the greatest immediate importance because the anti- 
monopoly issue is ed with emotion and subject to ready 
political abuse. For example, a demagogic misuse of the big 
versus little business question. 

(4) The principle that this revision should be deliberately ap- 
proached with the utmost prudence and sagacity, and that it 
should only be made upon the basis of an appropriate advance 
investigation of the difficult, complex, and major problem it pre- 
sents. It is a major problem because it deals with the funda- 
mental economic, social, and governmental considerations which 
underlie our national life; and its due solution is essential to the 
preservation of the very existence of our free institutions.. There- 
fore it can only be soundly and safely solyed upon the basis of a 
comprehensive, competent, and impartial examination, analysis, 
and appraisal of these considerations from the standpoint of the 
basic situation presented. 


8. THE CASE OF BUSINESS FOR THEIR REVISION 


It has been said that a right approach to the revision of the 
Federal antitrust laws must have a due regard for the interest of 
business in it. I now make the point that business has a case for 
the revision of these laws as well as the Government. And per- 
haps this case is best put by stating some objections by business 
to the basic Sherman Act. 

The first objection is that previously explained. It is the objec- 
tion that this law is practically effective to prohibit reasonable con- 
certed action by business, which is beneficial to the public. Action 
indeed which is essential to the welfare of all concerned in busi- 
ness, namely, capital, labor, and the consuming public. Such action 
is that to prevent ruinous overproduction or price cutting. In 
short, the act expressly prohibits business cooperation detrimental 
to the public, and rightly so; but it does not also sanction business 
cooperation beneficial to the public, as it rightly should do; and it 
actually works to prevent the latter cooperation. Now it is too 
Plain for argument that business must be free to take any reason- 
able action ni in any constructive economic or social sense. 
And any law that prohibits it from doing so is worse than absurd: 
it is an economic and social crime. 

This objection can be met in one or both of two revisory ways. 
For it can be met by adding a sanctioning declaration accordingly; 
or by validating reasonable cooperative action by business which is 
beneficial to the public, upon its administrative approval and sub- 
ject to its administrative enforcement. It is this last revision 
which the American Bar Association and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce have advocated; and which Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Draper apparently has in mind. And there should be 
no dispute between reasonable persons that some such revision 
ought to be made, in principle and as a matter of sound public 
policy; whatever its form. 

The second objection by business to this act is that its prohibi- 
tions against action in restraint of trade or to monopolize are so 
broad that as a result it is an uncertain law which no one cam 
authoritatively interpret in advance. Therefore honest business is 
left in the position that it must gamble upon the indefinite mean- 
ing of a criminal law; and that it must prima facie violate this 
law in order to ascertain what it means. Of course, this objection 
is subject to the limitation of clarifying court decisions. But even 
when made subject to this limitation it has probative force. A 
force which is enhanced by the undoubted fact that the important 
economic problems presented by the administration of this act 
should not be left exclusively to the court and petit jury for a 
solution. For they are not positioned to make a due solution. 

This objection can be met by any one or more of several 
revisions. For example by defining the terms “restraint of trade” 
and “monopoly”; or by authorizing the administrative interpreta- 
tion of these terms, by declarative rules having a legal effect; or 
by authorizing advisory administrative opinions, having that effect; 
or by the revision heretofore stated, which is directed to validate 
reasonable concerted action in restraint of trade. And in dealing 
with this class of revision careful consideration should be given to 
the further and important revisory suggestion that the adminis- 
tration of the antitrust laws be divorced from their enforcement; 
whereby there is an administrative agency exclusively authorized 
to make the advisory opinions, construction rules, findings of fact 
and preventive orders which are essential as a basis of their 
application upon a constructive administrative basis. In this 
connection consideration should also be given to the creation 
of an expert business court which shall be exclusively authorized 
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subject only to Supreme Court review—to judicially apply the anti- 
trust laws. For such an enforcement plan apparently has definite 
place in a due pattern of the antitrust laws. 

The third objection by business to this act is that it may be 
originally enforced by a criminal tion or triple damage 
suit. This objection arises from the contention that an indefinite 
law should not have the harsh original enforcement. And it is 
met by requiring an original application by an administrative 
order (as in the case of the Federal Trade Commission Act); and 
by limiting a criminal prosecution or triple damage suit to a case 
of violation of such order. 

Much more could be said with respect to the case by business 
for revision of these antitrust laws. But enough has been said to 
establish that such a case exists. And apparently the only chance 
to secure a revision accordingly is if it is made a definite part of a 
general revisory plan sponsored by the Government. 


9. THE CASE OF THE GOVERNMENT FOR THEIR REVISION 


The case of the Government for a revision of the Federal anti- 
trust laws was admirably stated by Attorney General Cummings 
in his notable address yesterday before this association. While it 
Was said to be a personal statement, it must be taken as an 
Official one. Consequently business must give it the respectful 
attention which its high source commands and the constructive 
consideration which its great importance demands. Therefore I 
will now broadly review and comment upon it. 

In this address Mr. Cummings lays down the proposition that 
a thorough overhauling of these laws is imperatively required; 
one which is directed to restate and clarify them in the interest 
of both the general public and business. It follows that he has a 
comprehensive revision in mind; that this revision is to be made 
also from the standpont of business; and that in making it Con- 
gress shall establish a national policy with respect to monopoly, 
which has regard for all persons, classes, subjects, and laws af- 
fected, 


Mr. Cummings appropriately begins his argument with these 
introductory observations: The antitrust laws represent an honest 
attempt to preserve democratic processes; their objectives are to 
forbid monopoly and to preserve a state of free and fair compe- 
tition in commerce; and thus to prevent excessive market prices 
to the consumer. Of course, and as he remarks, there can be no 
serious quarrel with these objectives. 

Mr. Cummings then argues that these laws—admirable in design, 
and, within certain areas, reasonably successful—have failed of 
their major objective to forbid monopoly. This because, while 
they have checked the growth of monopoly, they have not pre- 
vented it. In evidence of this last assertion he states that the 
trend toward an undue concentration of wealth and economic 
control is unmistakable. In support of this statement he cites im- 
pressive statistical data upon the concentration of corporation and 
estate control and relating to the low and disproportionate shar- 
ing of the national income upon a family basis. And he refers to 
the large numerical disap) ce of industrial units and the 
progressive elimination of the small-business man, which last 
citations have a strong appeal to sympathetic regard. 

This is his primary argument with respect to monopoly and a 
strengthening revision against it. And it is manifestly subject to 
several critical comments, of which the following are three: The 
first comment is that it is a question whether or to what extent 
the antitrust laws can be accurately charged with responsibility 
for the economic situation thus graphically described. The an- 
swer can only be determined by an appropriate investigation yet 
to be made; and any answer in advance of such an investigation 
is conjectural or dogmatic in character. It may be added, for 
example: Unduly low family incomes existed long before the anti- 
trust laws were thought of, and manifestly such incomes may be 
due to other causes. The second comment is that—assuming for 
the sake of argument—that there is a trend toward an undue con- 
centration of wealth and economic control due to monopolistic 
practices, the antitrust laws cannot be held responsible for it upon 
their very face. For the basic Sherman Act broadly prohibits any 
attempt to monopolize. Therefore the difficulty here is not a 
want of prohibition against that attempt but a failure to enforce 
that prohibition. The third comment is that this argument is 
based upon an inaccurate premise. For what and all the antitrust 
laws have been effective not to prevent here is the mere enlarge- 
ment per se of business. is so because they do not condemn 
business merely because of its size or make its mere bigness a 
crime. Therefore they do not prohibit business concentration 
legitimately attained by natural growth or justified integration. 
In short, their public policy is not to prohibit the mere possession 
of a dominating market power but only its wrongful exercise un- 
fairly to exclude competition. And any reversal of this public 
policy presents a very serious question. There is first the question 
whether this policy should be reversed, and there is next the 
question whether, if it is reversed, the new policy can be practi- 
cally enforced without disastrous consequences. 

Mr. Cummings next argues that the antitrust laws have failed 
of their objective to preserve competition, because it has grad- 
ually and largely disappeared. In evidence of this last assertion he 
cites the identity of bids upon Government supply contracts. 

In reply to this argument: This identity of bids may result from 
collusion or competition itself; which is the cause that must 
be determined by investigation; and if competition is found to 
be the cause then there can be no objection to it under a law 
enacted to preserve competition. In short: This latter identical 


bid situation is simply a part of the broad situation presented 
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by an industry wherein standard articles are sold upon an open- 
price basis. In which industry every force of competition irre- 
sistibly works for an identity of competitive prices. For in this 
industry no manufacturer can successfully sell at a price higher 
than a competitive price; each manufacturer is loath to cut a 
reasonable competitive price; and he is bound to follow a competi- 
tive price advance which is justified by his own cost position, 

Mr. Cummings finally argues that the antitrust laws have 
failed of their objectives because and to the extent of the difi- 
culty presented by their administration and enforcement. A 
difficulty arising from the uncertain language of these laws; from 
their limiting and conflicting judicial construction; from the 
expense and delay of their application; and from the want of 
an adequate personnel and appropriation for their due applica- 
tion. Of course, this argument is not subject to critical comment; 
for it is manifestly sound as stated. 

Having thus concluded his argument, Mr. Cummings then con- 
siders the antitrust law revision he recommends. In doing sọ 
he expressly or impliedly makes several suggestions of such revi- 
sion; and he also suggests that the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice should be more adequately implemented. 
The suggestions of revisions are (a) to define more clearly the 
monopolistic practices prohibited, in aid of better enforcement 
and to inform honest business for its protection; (b) to establish 
rebuttable presumptions, within reasonable limits, which relieve 
the Government of burdens of affirmative proof; and (c) to 
increase the advisory authority of the Federal Trade Commission, 
for the informative benefit of business accordingly. Mr. Cum- 
mings further su that we should determine how far wrong- 
ful intent should be a criterion when actual restraint of trade 
is shown; whether the “rule of reason” requires redefinition; and 
whether we should be chiefly concerned with the form or the 
effect of a competitive practice. 

All of these suggestions are simply offered for public considera- 
tion, and many of them require very careful consideration, indeed. 
In comment upon them it suffices now to say: 

First. The “rebuttable presumption” suggestion is subject to se- 
rious and sound objection. For it practically means that the re- 
vised law will prescribe presumptions (i. e., prima facie cases) of 
its violation, and will place the burden upon business evidentially 
to overcome each such presumption. The presumptions in mind 
are not stated. But they probably include the presumption that 
an identity of competitive prices results from a law violation; and 
they may include the presumption that a violation exists where it 
is administratively found. Now, it is clear upon the face of these 
presumptions that they reverse the ancient, equitable, and funda- 
mental rule of the Anglo-Saxon law whereby innocence of law 
violation is presumed and the burden is upon the Government 
evidentially to overcome that presumption. It is also clear that 
this presumption revision will leave business in a far more difficult, 
uncertain, and dangerous position under the new law than under 
the old. A position that is inherently disturbing in character and 
potentially restraining in effect. 

Second. The “Federal Trade Commission” suggestion is a highly 
constructive one. For it apparently means that the revised law 
will authorize an administrative approval of reasonable concerted 
action by business, which is beneficial to the public. 


10. CONCLUSION 


Then Mr. Cummings goes on to state his final suggestion. It 
is that this antitrust law revision should only be made upon the 
basis of a due investigation into it. This is a highly important 
and constructive suggestion; he is to be heartily tulated 
upon it, and the country will generally applaud him for making it. 

Therefore Mr. Cummings’ address appropriately leaves the prob- 
lem of this revision where it should be. That is, subject to a due 
investigation, which we now await. 
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I was requested to speak to you on the subject of “fair trade”, 
with particular reference to the Tydings-Miller Act. 

During the last few decades it has been apparent to all thought- 
ful and patriotic persons that consideration must be given to the 
regulation and safeguarding of competition in business. 

President Wilson, with his unusual keen insight into the fu- 
ture, urged the regulation of competition instead of sanctioning 
and regulating private monopoly. 

Fair trade laws seek to safeguard and regulate competition, and 
by so doing afford justice to the consumer, the producer, and the 
retailer. The purpose of all laws is to promote the general wel- 
fare of the governed. 

Until recently the lawmaking bodies of the various States, as 
well as the Congress, sought to obtain justice for the consumer, 
the producer, and the retailer by regulating private monopoly. 
Federal antitrust laws have been on the statute books for 48 
years. And recently we have heard high Government officials 
decry the growth of monopolies and trusts, the very things that 
the Sherman antitrust law was designed to control, the things 
that the Clayton Act was supposed to curb, and the things that 
the Federal Trade Commission Act was designed to regulate. Ap- 
parently the most important economic issue today before our 
people is the regulation, the destruction, or control of the al- 
leged monopolies that have sprung up in our midst notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the Federal antitrust laws and the provi- 
sions of the State antitrust laws. 

It cannot be said that the State antitrust laws and the Federal 
antitrust laws have not been enforced. We may disagree with 
some things that have been done by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Department of Justice, but as a rule these two de- 
partments of government have honestly attempted to disc 
the duties imposed upon them by the Federal statutes. Evidently 
they have not been successful, and one must believe that this lack 
of success is because of the wrong approach to the problem or 
because the acts are not sufficiently comprehensive. 

Free and open competition is the real safeguard for the con- 
sumer, the producer, and the retailer. Upon this rock all legiti- 
mate business is built, and when this foundation stone is removed 
or undermined, all of the rights protected and guaranteed by it 
fall and the consuming public and the independent businessmen 
are the first to suffer. 

The laws of a democracy not alone undertake to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens, but should, and must, secure 
and protect for the individual citizen an equal opportunity to 
succeed with his fellows and thus attain a reasonable degree of 
independence and happiness. 

Hon. Harron W. SuMNERS, of Texas, chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, in the debate on 
the Robinson-Patman bill in the House of Representatives, said: 

“We cannot preserve a democracy in government unless we pre- 
serve a democracy in opportunity.” 

No greater truth was ever announced by any man. sus- 
tains its truth, and this philosophy must be envisioned and 
adopted by the American people if our democracy in government 
is to be preserved; and since the Government derives its power 
from the people, this power must flow in an even stream from a 
democratic people—a people whose lives are based upon democratic 
principles and who in business and in their daily avocations prac- 
tice democracy. 

More and more are we coming to realize that this democracy in 
opportunity cannot be preserved are through and by virtue of 
the force of written statutes. Competition to insure protection to 
the consumer, to the laborer, and to all must remain free and 
open with only the necessary legislative safeguards or legislative 
signposts. Within these legislative boundaries the people—those 
engaged in business—must, it seems to me, assume the responsi- 
bility that is theirs and adopt such business practices as will 
preserve to all this democracy of opportunity. 

Conditions having the approval of existing law, both Federal 
and State, evidently exist today that tend to curtail or destroy 
this equality of opportunity, and those of us who believe in equal 
opportunity must strive for ways and means to eradicate those 
conditions. 

Thought on this question may roughly be divided into two 
schools. On the one hand, there are those who believe that the 
Government should intervene in all cases and by regulation pre- 
scribe a course of conduct for all; that business and human en- 
deavor should be regimented and parceled out according to the 
whim or belief of some Government department or bureau. On 
the other hand, there are those of us who believe that business, 
agriculture, labor, and those engaged in distribution should, within 
the confines of the legislative safeguards, adjust our own prob- 
lems upon the democratic principle of equal opportunity to all 
based upon free and open competition, giving to all a chance to 
exercise his own powers of initiative. 

There is one thing certain—that one of these courses will be 
adopted and the American people will either take the road lead- 
ing to strong centralized governmental regulation or will take the 
overt back to the plains of democracy and equal oppor- 
tunity. 

Evidently the existing national antitrust legislation supple- 
mented by the various State antitrust laws are inadequate to cope 
with the various situations that have arisen during the last five 
decades as a result of changing conditions. The progress of 
science, transportation, and communication has and does make 
many of these laws obsolete to our present economic conditions. 
I am aware of the fact that there are those who believe: that the 
present legislation is sufficient if it were properly enforced, and 
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they demand a more rigid enforcement. There are others who 
believe that the entire structure of our antitrust legislation should 
be rewritten and made modern to more effectively regulate com- 
merce under the present conditions. 

It is evident to all of us that business must keep abreast with 
the social and economic changes and so should the law. The law 
cannot keep abreast unless it is flexible. A flexible law calls for 
the lodgment of discretion and considered judgment in some one, 
That discretion and judgment must repose either in a Govern- 
ment bureau or in the rank and file of the people themselves 
who may be engaged in business. It is difficult for me to conceive 
of static regulation of business and commerce without doing se- 
rious harm to that conscientious businessman who typifies the 
American spirit that has made our country great. 

Business should not fear the rewriting of our antitrust laws, 
but should lend a hand to assist in the work and thus dispel once 
and for all the belief that business, big or little, has something 
to conceal from the Government and the people. We have re- 
cently heard the Attorney General of the United States call upon 
the Nation to destroy monopoly, and he rightfully argued that 
unless monopoly is destroyed it will destroy us. No one can or 
telnet sacar 9 5 by unconscionable business 
p s estroy the eq opportunity of all to engage in 
business in this Nation. If there are — us today combina- 
tions of men and of wealth who will not recognize this basic 
principle of democratic government and democracy in business, 
but who insist upon their pound of flesh regardless of the rights 
of the consumer and of the citizenship in general, then those 
combinations should be ruthlessly crushed and outlawed. But 
the people of this country would be served by action along these 
lines rather than by speech making and talk, because the average 
businessman and by far the great majority of citizens engaged 
in business do not sanction such practices. An overwhelming 
majority recognizes that the basic principle of democracy in oppor- 
tunity should and must be preserved and those men are anxious 
not only to survive themselves but to assist in bringing about 
conditions that will assist their fellows in surviving. 

It was this body of men who first conceived and advocated the 
enactment of fair-trade practice acts. Forty-two States out of the 
48 have enacted the so-called fair trade practice acts, and follow- 
ing the enactment of these acts by the various States, the Con- 
gress passed the Tydings-Miller Fair-Trade Enabling Act. 

The act amends section 1 of the Sherman Antitrust Act, approved 
July 2, 1890. That section of the antitrust act reads as follows: 

“Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States or with foreign nations is declared to be illegal. Every per- 
son who shall make any such contract or engage in any such com- 
bination or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 1 year, or by both 
said punishments in the discretion of the court.” 

The amendment is inserted following the period at the end of 
the first sentence, and is as follows: 

“Provided, That nothing herein contained shall render illegal 
contracts or agreements prescribing minimum prices for the resale 
of a commodity which bears, or the label or container of which 
bears, the trade-mark, brand, or name of the producer or dis- 
tributor of such commodity and which is in free and open compe- 
tition with commodities of the same general class produced or 
distributed by others, when contracts or agreements of that de- 
scription are lawful as applied to intrastate transactions under 
any statute, law, or public policy now or hereafter in effect in any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, in which such resale 
is to be made, or to which the commodity is to be transported for 
such resale, and the making of such contracts or agreements shall 
not be an unfair method of competition under section 5 as 
amended and supplemented of the act entitled ‘An act to create a 
Federal Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes,’ approved September 26, 1914: Provided further, 
That the preceding shall not make lawful any contract or 
agreement providing for the establishment or maintenance of 
minimum resale prices on any commodity herein involved between 
manufacturers or between producers or between wholesalers or 
between brokers or between factors or between retailers or between 
Persons, firms, or corporations in competition with each other.” 

The National Fair Trade Act only supplements the State fair 
trade acts, and its enactment was made necessary in order that the 
State fair trade acts might efficiently operate. 

In reporting this bill to the House of Representatives the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary said: 

“Your committee respectfully submit that sound public policy 
on the part of the Federal Government lies in the direction of 
lending assistance to the States to effectuate their own public 
policy with regard to their internal affairs. It is submitted that 
this is especially true where such assistance, as in this instance, 
consists of removing a handicap resulting from the surrender of 
the power over interstate commerce by the States to the Federal 
Government.” 

It is obvious that Congress should never undertake to enact 
legislation which in itself fixes prices which the consumer must 
pay, but should be ready at all times to render any assistance 
that it may to the States and the people, not only in legislation 
of this nature but in all other matters that pertain to the public 
policy which the people of a State may desire and which is not 
contrary to the basic law of either the State or the United States. 
Such a course is imperative if the right of the people to govern. 
is to be fully preserved because it will be remembered that when 
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they became a part of the Union they thereby surrendered all 
P and since the 
1 communication and transportation is such that State 
es are practically obliterated, this power in the people oe 


horizontally. 
certain brand of merchandise may, however, decide at what price 
8 this by 


ment to fix prices on competitive brands is prohibited. 

An enormous amount of misinformation as to what can be done 
under these State acts has been and is being released to the 
woe of our country. The contention is even made that manu- 
facturers and distributors are permitted to fix prices without 
State or Federal supervision. These laws do nothing of the kind. 
In positive language they prohibit the fixing of prices horizontally 
and no manufacturers or distributors or retailers or producers or 
wholesalers or brokers can among themselves enter into any agree- 
ment for a horizontal rise in prices because no contract of any 
kind can be entered into touching any commodity which is not 
m free and open competition with other commodities of the 
same general class produced by others and ran by others. 

The National Enabling Act was opposed by high Government 
Officials upon the ground that it would 8 the antitrust 
statutes and cause a rise in prices. Fair trade practice acts do not 
weaken the antitrust statutes. On the other hand, they supple- 
ment and bolster the antitrust statutes. 

The Federal Trade Commission recently in a letter to Senator 
MILLARD E. Trprncs said: 

“Let it not be forgotten, however, that the Sherman Antitrust 
Act and the Clayton Act are still in force, as well as the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, unlawful unfair methods of com- 
Bee eases in commerce. Under these statutes, monopolistic prac- 

practices which tend to promote monopoly, or practices 

which tend to constitute unfair competition, are still unlawful. 
Also it always should be kept in mind that even under the 
Tydings-Miller Act resale-price-maintenance ts among 
competing manufacturers or among competing distributors are not 
rmissible. * * The processes of government set up under 

e antitrust laws still are available and no doubt will be invoked 
promptly whenever and wherever the facts warrant.” 

This should set at rest the propaganda that the State fair trade 
acts interfere with the present antimonopoly acts, but I know 
that those who have been guilty of unfair competition and who 
have sought to crush the independent businessmen and who have 
sought and who are still seeking to obtain a monopoly and in the 
end levy exorbitant tribute from the consuming public will con- 


argumen propaganda will be the strongest in those 
States where the independent businessmen are the weakest. The 
Census of Business for 1935 reveals these startling figures: 


Percent 

Total United States national average of chain domination 

measured by ratio of chain sales to total sales 
Mew) Work: State: 33-525 Ss eee 


A % 


The District of Columbia is the only territory completely con- 

trolled by the Federal Government, and shows the highest ratio 

of monopoly controlled retail distribution in the entire country. 
Now contrast those States with others: 
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Mr, Justice Sutherland in rendering the opinion of yor Supreme 
Court in the case of Old Dearborn Distributing 


the argument that these acts are price fixing, said: 

“It is clear that this section does not attempt to fix prices nor 
does it delegate such power to private persons. It permits desig- 
nated private persons to contract with respect thereto. It contains 
no element of combination but simply legalizes their acts, leav- 
ing them free to enter into the authorized contract, or not, as 
they see fit.” 

To those who attack the fair-trade-practice acts as being price- 
fixing statutes, we need only to call their attention to the de- 
struction that has been wrought upon the independent business- 
men and the exorbitant prices charged to the consumers by the 
predatory price-cutting establishments of this country. It would 
be interesting to discuss some of the practices engaged in by well- 
known price cutters in order to lure the public into their stores 
and sell them.unidentified goods of doubtful value. Every well- 
informed person knows what has happened and what is happening 
in this country today as a result of this unfair competition. The 
independent establishments are constantly and their 
sales are constantly shrinking, and when the independent producer 
and distributor is removed from the theater of action it will be 
a sad day for the consuming public of this Nation. 

Again, Mr. Justice Sutherland said: 

“There is a b body of fact and opinion tending to show that 
price cutting retail dealers is not only injurious to the good- 
will and business of the producer and distributor of identified 
goods, but injurious to the general public as well. The evidence 
to that effect is voluminous.” 

RR Justice Holmes, in a dissenting opinion in the Miles case, 

“I cannot believe that in the long run the public will profit by 
this Court permitting knaves to cut reasonable prices for some 
ulterior purpose of their own and thus to impair if not to destroy 
the production and sale of articles which it is assumed to be de- 
sirable that the public should be able to get.” 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, many years ago, said: 

“The evil results of price 
times that price cutting of a trade-marked article injures 
no one; that the producer is not injured, since he received his 
full price in the original sale to jobber or retailers; and indeed 
may be benefited by increased sales, since lower prices ordinarily 
stimulate trade; that the retailer cannot be harmed, since he has 
cut the price voluntarily to advance his own interests; that the 
customer is surely benefited because he gets the article cheaper. 
But this reasoning is most superficial and misleading. * * 

“On the other hand, the consumer’s gain from price cutting is 
only sporadic and temporary. The few who buy a standard arti- 
cle for less than its value do benefit—unless they have, at the 
same time, been misled into buying some other article at more 
than its value. But the public generally is the loser, and the 
losses are often permanent. If the price cutting is not stayed, 
and the manufacturer reduces the price to his regular customers 
in order to enable them to retain their market, he is tempted to 
deteriorate the article in order to preserve his own profits. If the 
manufacturer cannot or will not reduce his price to the dealer, 
and the regular retailers abandon the line, the consumer suffers 
at least the inconvenience of not being able to buy the article.” 

Justice Brandeis also says that “minimum retail price mainte- 
nance is not price fixing. You cannot fix prices where ‘competition’ 
is present with every other producer of the same article you produce, 
or where 10,000 retailers are selling the same article you are selling, 
so long as they are prohibited by law from agreeing on prices with 
one another.” 

No one can deny that Mr. Justice Brandeis is a friend to the 
consuming public. 


Everyone Practice Acts only apply to 
those “commodities which bear, or the label or container of which 
bears the trade mark, brand, or name of the producer or distributor 
of such commodities, and which are in free and open competition 
with commodities of the same general class produced or distributed 


by others.” 

The acts are based upon app TEL SE yer hi Seon are tte 
nize its value. ‘Therein H lies a protection to the American public. 
This policy is universally approved in Great Britain. No complaint 
exists the lic Good will 

person cr an 

. Imagine, if you can, what this world would be like if no 
person could be identified, if everybody looked so like everybody else 
ou couldn't distinguish one from another. Imagine, if you 
state of morals if one individual was unable to differen- 
tiate himself from another. Visualize humanity in bulk where no 
one could be held responsible for his acts. Crime could not be pun- 
ished, virtue could not be rewarded. Everybody would soon be on 
the level of the worst, and that condition will exist in the merchan- 
dising fields if you cannot distinguish one article from another by 
a trade mark or brand. What incentive is there to produce anything 
of a superior quality if it cannot be so marked and branded? A 
man who creates anything is entitled to the protection of the qual- 
ity that he puts in the article. The trade mark or brand is the 
insignia that distinguishes it from other articles. Destroy this 
property right and then try to determine the good from the bad. 
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The competition would be in an effort to make the worst goods and 
not the best, and he who made the worst and sold the worst would 
profit the most. 

Frankly, I cannot visualize opposition to the theory 
and philosophy of fair trade practice acts. 

Time will not permit a further discussion of the subject. Defi- 
nite safeguards have been provided by the enactment of the 
Robinson-Patman Antidiscrimination Act to protect the independ- 
ent business man against discriminatory practices insofar as his 
purchases are concerned, and the fair trade practice acts further 
protect him by stabilizing selling conditions on a rational basis 
and eliminates the uneconomical and unjustifiable price manipula- 
tions which have heretofore been used to deceive the consuming 

ublic. 

z These acts, in my opinion, are sufficient to prevent annihilation 
by predatory competitive interests if business brings itself into step 
with the spirit and provisions of the law. Democracy in oppor- 
tunity cannot be . . ean e 2 does na nave 
an rtunity to acquire private pro as own. ere 
— he that makes for better citizenship than private ownership 
of property. 

mcentration of ownership of industry in a few hands may 
presently increase efficiency, and that is one of the arguments 
against this legislation, but this concentration will ultimately lead 
to lower wages, longer working hours, serious and disturbing labor 
strife, and the decay and death of democracy of opportunity in 
America, The consumer will ultimately pay the bill. Present-day 
conditions constitute and are a challenge to every patriotic man 
and woman in America. The philosophy of dog eat dog and devil 
take the hindmost in business practices has no place in this 
country. When America ceases to be a land of opportunity, of in- 
dependence of thought and action, and where only a small minority 
can take personal ownership in the wealth of the Nation, on that 
day the America as dreamed by those who fought to establish the 
principles of liberty and freedom from oppression will be no more. 
We are living in stirring and trying times. We must call a halt 
and divert some of the trends of thought that are evident today 
and have been evident for the past few years, or we will find our- 
selves in worse times than we are in today. Business in all its 
phases must bestir itself and give us a practical demonstration of 
the Golden Rule. It must justify the faith of the Congress and 
State legislatures that have given it a new kind of liberty. It 
must suppress monopoly and unfair practices. It must cooperate 
with those who still believe in the Jeffersonian doctrine that the 
best governed are the least governed. 

It must realize that no only a people loses the power to govern 
themselves by failing to exercise that power, but that business will 
likewise lose the power by failing to properly exercise the power. 

It has an opportunity in the fair-trade acts and other existing 
legislation to take a fair profit and at the same time insure to the 
consumer honest competition and fair and reasonable prices. In 
my opinion, if business embraces this opportunity it will be allowed 
a comparatively free hand and many of the clouds of depression 
and recession will pass away. There is yet enough sunlight in this 
Nation for all of us. Yours is the opportunity to meet this great 
responsibility and preserve for America the of oppor- 
tunity. 
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Monday, February 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, OF MICHIGAN, 
AT THE MIDDLESEX CLUB, BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 12, 
1938 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be printed in the Recorp an 
address delivered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] at the Middlesex Club, Boston, Mass., on the evening 
of February 12. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

I acknowledge my sense of obligation for the privilege of ad- 
dressing this famous, old Republican organization which is rich 
in the traditions of party loyalty and party valor. I am particu- 
larly grateful that this privilege brings me to you on Lincoln’s 
birthday. The immortal emancipator—the savior of constitu- 
tional union—belongs to all our people. We applaud this uni- 
versal esteem which brings the wreaths of its affection to his 
monumental memory upon this significant night. But Lincoln 
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was a Republican—make no mistake about that—and Repub- 
licanism needs but to cling faithfully to Lincoln liberalism and 
the Lincoln common touch in order invincibly to redeem its 
authority to serve the common weal and save America. 

But remember this, too. Lincoln was a coalitionist when tem- 
porary emergency required. His convention in 1864 was the 
“Union convention.” His ticket was the “Union ticket.” His 
campaign was a “Union campaign.” His victory was a “Union 
victory” in which like-thinkers made common cause upon a com- 
mon battle front in a moment of national crisis. We are now in 
another crisis; and, in the Lincoln formula, we must keep an 
open road upon which like-thinkers—regardless of geography or 
previous partisan affiliation—may travel arm-in-arm, heart-to- 
heart, toward the goals of American redemption. 

I myself am a Republican by birth, en mment, and intellec- 
tual choice; and in the deep conviction that, despite its errors, it 
has conferred greater permanent benefits upon mass America in 
the years since Lincoln, and that it has a greater capacity for 
government, than any other political unit in American history., 
We do not relatively compliment ourselves unduly, in making: 
this comparison, in view of what is going on under another of 
these political units today. 

But I would be less than frank if I did not hasten to assert 
that revolutionary movements—athome quite as much as 
abroad—have upset and all but obliterated normal, habitual parti- 
san alinements during the last few years, and have precipitated 
another crisis upon us that transcends our familiar divi- 
sions. It is more than a crisis in politics and economics. It is 
a crisis in character—the character of our free institutions—the 
character of our heretofore self-reliant people. 

I would be less than grateful for the patriotism of many a 
sound Jeffersonian Democrat if I did not acknowledge the tre- 
mendous contribution which many of them are making to the 
united contest American disintegration. I would be less 
than realistic if I did not, as a result, anticipate a deeply con- 
scientious realinement of our American political forces. And I 
would be less than candid if I did not bluntly say, for myself, 
that my attitude toward republicanism paraphrases the attitude 
of the superb and deathless Lincoln speaking upon another mat- 
ter in his famous letter to Horace Greeley in the dark days of 1862., 

If I could save the American system without altering the Re- 
publican identity, I would do it; if I could save it by entirely 
altering this identity, I would do it; if I could save it by partially 
altering its identity, I also would do that. But I would save the 
American system; and that I believe to be the uncompromising: 
attitude of at least 51 percent of the American people if the 
ever get a realistic chance to 4 

What is this American system? It is a system of free enter- 
prise among free men, as against the collectivism of an authori- 
tarian state which threatens us with individual and economic 
slavery which is called far uglier names in other lands. It is a 
system of competitive initiative in private business which pro- 
duces more goods for less money and thus enriches our homes 
and our living standards and our wage scales, as against govern- 
ment ownership or operation and against regimentation by petty 
governmental overlords who never met a pay roll in their lives. 
and who would attempt the impossible feat of adding to our 
reservoir of national wealth by producing less goods for more 
money. It is a system of States’ rights and home rule in respect 
to every problem which, by its national nature, does not indis- 
putably require Federal control. It is a system which fights un- 
restricted monopoly in any form, including the greatest and most 
sinister of all monopolies, the present and ever continuing reach 
for a monopolistic power of government in the grip of one- 1 
control at Washington. It is a system which puts human rights, 
above property rights but which does not neglect to appreciate 
that property rights are among the primary human rights. It is a 
system which relentlessly protects the integrity of the public 
credit, as pell-mell entalism which is as bankrupt 
in its balance sheets as in its blithely broken promises. It is a 
system in which law and order are as invincibly supreme as a. 
beloved Governor by the name of Calvin Coolidge made them in 
Massachusetts. Above all and under all, it is a system which will 
not let the Constitution down. 

And now, my fellow countrymen, I regret to say that it is neces- 
sary once more to inquire whether this American system is a good 
thing to preserve, or whether it were better to trade it for some 
alien importation or for more of the patent-medicine economics 
with which we have been dosed to the point of coma in recent 
years, It is particularly worth while to make the inquiry in the 
midst of this Roosevelt recession when eleven or twelve million 
men and women again are hungry for the jobs which only healthy 
American business can provide. 

Under the American system, what happened over the years to 
the United States? With 6 percent of the world’s area and 7 per- 
cent of its population, we operate 60 percent of the world’s tele- 
phone and telegraph facilities, 33 percent of the railroads, and 80 
percent of the motor cars. We consume 48 percent of the world’s 
coffee, 53 percent of its tin, 56 percent of its rubber, 21 percent of 
its sugar, 72 percent of its silk, 36 percent of its coal, 42 percent 
of its iron, 47 percent of its copper, 69 percent of its petroleum. 
We produce 70 percent of its oil, 60 percent of its wheat and cotton, 
50 percent of its copper and iron, 40 percent of its lead and coal. 
We have two-thirds of civilization’s banking resources and its gold. 
We have a purchasing power greater than that of 500,000,000 
Europeans or of a billion Asiatics. We have the highest wage 
scales, the shortest working hours, and the greatest percentage of 
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nome ownership on earth. When we move healthfully and con- 
fidently ahead we have the greatest mass prosperity in human 
experience since time began. 

Sometimes it is helpful, though humiliating, to see ourselves 
as others see us. In the face of these dominant resources, the 
editors of the London Sphere recently gave us some blunt advice. 
We may resent this alien candor. But it is silly to ignore the 
wherever it is born. I quote: 

Responsible leadership which cannot translate such a bulging 
economy into assured prosperity is destitute of capacity.” 

Thus far in the quotation, all political parties that have ever 
suffered the vicissitudes of depression must take the challenge. 
But more: 

“Pompous statesmen, looking over this estate, solemnly de- 
clare that the methods by which it was created are all wrong, 
ought to be abandoned, must be discarded; that the time has 
come to substitute political management for individual initiative 
and supervision.” 

Now, hold your hats, new dealers! 

“There is only one way to characterize that proposal. It is just 
damn foolishness.” 

Yes; the American system created this incaleulably superior 
economy. What it has done before, it can do—even better—again. 
The American system, modernized in its essential social minded- 
ness, but still faithful to basic elementals, can restore prosperity, 
jobs, and happiness. Indeed, we are entirely surrounded by the 
raw materials of a greater prosperity than we have ever heretofore 
enjoyed. We have a delayed and postponed need for literally bil- 
lions of dollars of durable goods. We are short a million homes 
in our housing facilities. We have an unprecedented accumula- 
tion of sterile investment funds which, given half a chance and 
a minimum inducement, would rush to work, carrying countless 
workmen with them, We are in the anteroom to prosperity—with 
the door needlessly locked against this happy destiny. 

What’s wrong? The American system is shaking with the jit- 
ters, if not something worse. It has been intermittently set aside 
in favor of dubious sorties into socialism. The Roosevelt pattern— 
if it may be called a pattern more than 24 consecutive hours at a 
time—is the pattern of Federal paternalism. It is the pattern of 
centralized dictation—whether in business or in government. It 
is disclosed in the biggest and most costly bureaucracy with which 
a free people was ever cursed. It is disclosed in the greatest con- 
‘centration of Executive authority in the lifetime of the Republic. 
It is disclosed in a constant effort and purpose to rule American 
‘business from Washington in general, and the White House in 
Particular. It is disclosed in a studied undertaking to wreck our 
precious “checks and balances” and to make Executive authority 
It is disclosed in persistent hymns of hate against the 
It is disclosed in a resultant inevitable loss of 
confidence which is fatal to the American system in all of its 
vital aspects—a loss of confidence which cannot be offset by occa- 
sional, dramatic of Executive good will that are completely 
nullified by sequent demonstrations of hatred for that American 

which has brought us our greatest benefits, and which 
ve us the resources with which to recoup the disasters of the 
depression, and which is our sole hope for tomorrow. 

The most ghastly of all the nonsense thrown up in this addled 
era is the grotesque notion, encouraged by many an admimistra- 
tion apologist, that business itself has deliberately planned and 
precipitated a new depression just for the sake of embarrassing 
the President. If this were true, it would be the most spectacular 
In listed securities alone— 


- 


the in and out of “hectic, heckling 
Harold's 60 sinister families.” The idea that they would pay any 
such cruel price, out of their own hides, just for the doubtful joy 
of badgering Mr. Roosevelt, makes Gulliver and Munchausen sound 
far more conservative even than Maine and Vermont. It insults 
the intelligence of little children. 

If vindictive business had wanted to sabotage the New Deal— 
and itself at the same time—it would not have increased the num- 
ber of wage earners in industry by 39 percent between 1933 and 
1937. It would not have shortened the workweek by 16 percent. 
It would not have driven production within 3 percent of the peaks 
of 1929. No; business is not the culprit in the tragedy of today's 
recession. It is the unwilling victim. Government itself must 
take the primary blame. Even the President, in the midst of 
temporary and artificial prosperity, did not hesitate to say: “We 
planned it this way, and let no one tell you differently.” Of 
course, they did not plan a depression. But they planned the 
plans that produced the new depression; and the new hazards 
which needlessly haunt every fireside in the land will not depart 
until there is frank admission of these errors and a forthright 
correction of these mistakes. 

I know of nothing more significant than last month’s spectacle of 
some one hundred leading American industrialists—men who, under 
the American system, typify the power to create private employment 
for our people—joining in an earnest address to the President and 

complete cooperation with him if he would please tell 
them what he himself intends to do during the next few months. 
There's your reality! We have reached a point, unwittingly or 
otherwise, where the attitudes and decisions of one mortal man 
control not only Government but business, not only politics but 
economics, not only lives, in respect to ware abroad, but also 
livelihoods, in terms of jobs at home. 
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That, my fellow countrymen, is not the American system. Fur- 
thermore, it will not work in a country so big and so complex as 
ours. Least of all will it work when these dictated Government 
“plans” present a jigsaw puzzle in perpetual and flabbergasting in- 
consistency. 

One can never tell in Washington these days which is Jacob's 
voice“ and which are Esau's hands.” The same week that the 
President was softly suggesting another “breathing spell” for the 
American system so as to allow it to function at least y, 
two of his most faithful and orthodox flame fanners were 
blue vitriol into business—business, mind you, being the only em- 
ployer who can create dependable jobs. Within 1 day after the 
President himself had offered a rather thorny olive branch to those 
whom he previously had ruthlessly pilloried, he casually an- 
nounced that all holding companies—all of them, which is to say 
at least 50 percent of American business—should walk the plank; 
yet within another week he sought to check the unfortunate 
ravages of his own impetuous and ill-considered words by saying 
that he had been misunderstood. Again, the President declared, 
in effect, that wages should come down in the building trades at 
work on Government housing projects, but that they must stay 
up in private business or “he will do something about it.” Is it 
any wonder that business and employment have the jitters? 
There is too much “Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde-Park” in the whole 
affair. 

Consider, in this connection, the incongruous Jackson Day din- 
ner in Washington where the political forces now in control of 
the country draped themselves in the livery of this great and 
imperishable commoner, They dramatized their loyalty to his su- 
perb simplicity by highjacking each guest for $100 a plate. It was 
a great night for the common people, all of whom were again 
orally assured, with each mouthful of terrapin and capon Peri- 
gourdine and with each draft of imported champagne, that the 
hearts of the assembled abundant lifers still beat only for the 
underfed third of our distraught and harrowed sufferers from new 
depression. Meanwhile, the comfortable orators once more slayed 
monopoly while a goodly portion of each hundred-dollar bill 
went into a campaign chest intended to perpetuate the greatest 
of all monopolies—the monopoly of power over the destinies of 
180,000 people. 

But the important thing in this study of objectives—in this vain 
but essential search for our controlling compass—was the speech 
of the President himself. It was another melodious triumph in 
uncertainty. There was a slashing attack upon “price rigging“ 
by the authors of the Guffey coal bill. There was a violent de- 
fense of the little-business man—who is the chief victim of the 
surplus-profits tax and of most of the swarming bureaucracy which 
makes life almost intolerable for him to live. There was a blast 
at the gold speculators of Lincoln's time—by the modern cre- 
ators of an artificial gold bonanza at the pumped-up price of $35 
an ounce, to say nothing of a silyer-purchase scheme which makes 
Santa Claus a piker. There was a pious condemnation of class 
consciousness by the inventors of the greatest system of class 
in our history. There were, I repeat, 
heavy barrages laid down upon monopoly—by the creators of 
N. R. A., which suspended the antitrust laws and taught our 
monopolists tricks of which they had never dreamed and for which 
they now are zeal . There was a thundering assault 
upon those who “at heart oppose our American form of govern- 
ment“ —by those who are fresh from failure to kill the American 
system by throttling an independent judiciary. 

How can anybody, inclu the President himself, plan the 
happy welfare of this Nation in the midst of such helter-skelter 
scrimmaging? ‘The trouble, as I see it, is that many of our reign- 


ing overlords are collectivists at heart; but hse! irs not dare 
put collecttvism to the full test, because they know that the 
American people will not stand for it. So they try to mix col- 


lectivism with the American system. This inevitably produces a 
mess. It creates more problems than it solves. Trying to travel 
simultaneously in two opposite directions, they travel only into 
trouble. Is it any wonder that business has apoplexy and that 
employment lags? Is it any wonder that public confidence—the 
wellspring of prosperity—is tainted at the source? 

We can probably succeed in a fashion, at least for a while, as a 
collectist state. Or we can succeed for a very long while under the 
American system. But we cannot succeed at all, in permanent 
terms, under an indiscriminate mixture of the two. I wish for my 
country that the President and his administration would candidly 
choose one course or the other and stick to it long enough for us 
to try to make a go of it. And then I wish for my country that 
the issue between collectivism and the American system may be 
given a clean-cut referendum in 1938 and particularly in 1940— 
with all sham political shadow boxing discarded—so that the 
American can decide conclusively for themselves whether 
the time is come to abandon those political principles that have 
made us free and those economic principles that have made us in 
our time the envied of all earth. At such an Armageddon I have 
no doubt that the American system wins. 

This does not say—and let me make this plain as day—that the 
American system is a static thing or that it does not constantly 
need a laundry. On the contrary, it must persistently progress 
within itself, aiming always at the maximums of mass e i 
and mass security. But there is a vast difference between - 


mindedness and socialism. I emphatically embrace the former, 


even as I emphatically reject the latter. Nor do I hesitate to say 
that republicanism in its fat years of the last decade too often 
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neglected to be social minded, and that this administration can 
claim legitimate credit for entrenching social-minded attitudes. 
Capitalism is strongest when the largest possible portion of our 
people have an intimate and direct stake in it. My party for 
tomorrow must be rationally social minded in this aspect. For 
example, I am asking the Senate to study voluntary profit shar- 
ing and the means to encourage its expansion through tax exemp- 
tions and tax rewards for those who voluntarily embrace it. This 


process, by the way, would introduce a new tax theory—incentive ` 


taxation—to stimulate and reward helpful economics instead of 
the present punitive taxation through which we now uniformly 
seek to repress and curb allegedly unhelpful economics. 

Certainly labor and agriculture must have a constantly broaden- 
ing share in the fruits of their own production. But wealth must 
be created before it can be shared. Furthermore, let’s be sure that 
instead of sharing wealth we do not merely distribute poverty. 
There is no chance to pull the lower one-third up in a raid which 
chiefiy pulls the two-thirds down and thus consigns all three- 
thirds to disaster. There are no jobs in shut factories. There 
are no wages in stifled business. We sink or swim together. And 
everything depends upon whether the fundamental principle of 
things is sound. That is my whole point. Collectivism—call it 
by whatever name you please—is not sound. Reckless experi- 
mentalism in government is not sound. Dictatorship is not sound. 
The American system and representative democracy are sound. 
Let us recapture them and dedicate them, in Lincoln’s spirit, to 
the greatest good that can be brought to the greatest numbers of 
our people. 

In the presence of immediate emergency—treflected in the plight 
of jobless millions and in the anguish of anemic commerce—let 
me now suggest a few of the specific things which, in the pattern 
of the American system, could, in my humble judgment, rather 
swiftly make Happy Days” a reality instead of a futile and trans- 
parent political theme song. 

First. We need fundamentally to restore confidence in the public 
credit. As long ago as May 11, 1932, the late lamented Joseph 
T. Robinson, New Deal leader of the Senate, said: 

“A balanced Budget is indispensable. We shall go farther down 
into the depths unless expenses and receipts are brought together. 
The fear this will not be done nullifies every plan enacted or 
proposed.” 

If that was true 6 years ago, when red ink was relatively a 
governmental novelty, it is a thousand times more true in this 
climaxing era of prodigal deficits. Oh, it is not easy—particularly 
for those who have found perpetuated political power in using the 
public Treasury as a campaign chest and in solidifying minority 
pressure groups which will too often attend elections hereafter as 
they would an auction sale. But it is indeed indispensable“ 
use the Robinson word. 

In 7 years the Federal Government has spent as much as in the 
141 years from the foundation down through the World War to 
armistice. It is still spending $22,000,000 a day right now, and 
still running a public debt which has increased $21,000,000,000 
in these same 7 years. They are not proposing to spend any less. 
Actually, they are planning to spend more. This trend must 
stop. Otherwise every citizen. faces insufferably increased taxa- 
tion—because even though you took every penny of the income 
of the so-called rich there would still be a yawning gap. Worse, 
every citizen faces the tragedy of increased high costs of living 
as the result of inflation through the use of manufactured money. 
We must cut back these expenditures; not at the expense of 
human suffering, but at the expense of waste and exploitation and 
subsidy and spoilsmanship and socialistic experiment and extrava- 
gant public works. and tax-eating bureaucracy. I repeat; we 
need fundamentally to restore confidence in the public credit— 
without which nothing matters, and without which stabilized 
prosperity and recaptured jobs are impossible. Salvation and 
solvency go hand in hand. So do deficits and disaster. 

Second. We need to restore confidence in the democratic—small 
„d“ process. This cannot be a one-man country. It is too big. 
It cannot have a one-man government or a Washington formula for 
everything. It is too complex. One man, be he ever so Olympian, 
must depend upon too many little lieutenants in whom the 
Olympian strain too quickly runs too thin. We are living today 
under a system virtually of Government by Executive decree. 
The floating White House powers—available for uncounseled use 
on the impulse of an impetuous moment—can affect our entire 
existence overnight. Government may be able to run on a day-to- 
day basis, with a new play called by our self-styled “quarterback” 
each morning. But business cannot. Unless it can reliably plan 
ahead, it cannot plan at all. Yet unless it plans, large-scale 
reemployment is impossible. These floating Executive powers 
should be recalled. Democracy should be restored. 

Third. We need to restore confidence that honest private busi- 
ness shall have a fair inducement and a decent chance—free from 
devastating Government competition; free from needlessly meddle- 
some regulation; free from punitive taxation; free from silly price 
fixing; free from an everlasting barrage of insult and calumny. 
Where there is bad business, identify it and give it the limit of the 
law. But do not burn down the barn to kill the rats. Quit hunt- 
ing a thief by turning a blunderbuss upon the crowd. We do not 
want business to run the Government, but we do want legitimate 
business to have a fair chance to run itself. We must regulate 
business for the sake of the common welfare, but we must not kill 
the thing we regulate. 
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Fourth. We need to restore confidence that this honest business 
shall be allowed to perpetuate itself and expand into more and 
better jobs. That requires prudent reserves. This is of desperate 
importance, particularly to labor, as proved by the fact that private 
business spent $25,000,000,000 of its own reserves from 1930 to 1936 
to cushion the depression and stimulate recovery. Now all of our 
manufacturing industries combined have but eight billions of 
surplus left. Yet they face an atrocious legislative mandate that 
these reserves must never be rebuilt; and meanwhile they face a 
Presidential ultimatum that they must keep on running, even at a 
loss, which is to say, out of reserves. It just doesn’t make sense. 
The surplus-profits tax should be entirely repealed—for the sake 
of sanity in economics; for the sake of business stability; for the 
sake of industrial expansion; for the sake of employment and reem- 
ployment and new employment. Meanwhile the crazy idea of try- 
ing to tax industrialists like Henry Ford out of business should 
be relegated to the Dark Ages from whence it came. 

Fifth. We need to restore confidence that neither labor nor capi- 
tal shall exploit or tyrannize the other. We had too much intoler- 
ance by capital in other days. Now we have too much intoler- 
ance by labor—too much, indeed, for its own good. We need the 
middle ground of the square deal. Labor’s right to organize, its 
right to bargain collectively, its right to be free from intimida- 
tion or coercion, its right to strike must be jealously preserved. 
But the right to strike does not include the sit-down strike or any 
other illegal invasion of the rights of others. The right to work 
is quite as inalienable as the right to strike. Furthermore, the 
responsibility for broken contracts and broken laws must be 
labor's responsibility as well as capital’s, and the role of Govern- 
ment must be that of an impartial umpire and not that of 
special pleader. Labor must have the highest wage the traffic 
will bear—one day, I hope, on the basis of an annual wage. It 
must be protected by legitimate tariffs which honestly measure 
the difference in costs of production at home and abroad. We 
desert this principle at our peril. Labor’s progressive welfare, 
like that of agriculture, is at the base of the national welfare. 
But it must not kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. It must 
remember—and so must Government—that it will do labor no 
good to achieve these benefits if it destroys a profitable trade and 
an orderly society in which to enjoy them. 

Sixth. We need confidence that we shall not be drawn into any 
avoidable wars or into any entangling alliances which bind us to 
collective international action—such alliances as the first Henry 
Cabot Lodge successfully fought in the climax of his brilliant and 
devoted life when the present President of the United States was 
campaigning for the League of Nations. We shall not pursue 
peace at any price, and any foreign power which thinks otherwise 
will be dreadfully disillusioned. But the rule for America, 80 
far as humanly possible, must be that we mind our own business 
and keep out of other peoples’ wars. We are not isolationists. 
But we are insulationists. We shall protect ourselves. But we 
shall not police the world. 

Seventh. We need to restore confidence that the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution of the United States is the inviolable 
monitor of all our plans and purposes, that all its priceless guar- 
anties to persons and to property shall be vigilantly sustained, 
and that restless innovators will be stopped in their tracks when 
they transgress its boundaries. I associate myself with the great 
Democratic Governor of New York in his recent observation: 


in many instances, at first hardly. 
perceptible. It is, therefore, just as important to guard against 
gradual, insidious change that attacks the roots of democracy as 
against revolution itself.” 

In other words, it can happen here—but it won't if vigilant: 
Americans man the watchtowers of their liberties. It won't if a 
vigilant Congress rejects such presidential counsels of destruction 
as that which asked for a statute regardless of its constitutional 
doubts however reasonable. 

Eighth. We need to create confidence in the humaneness of our 
own aspirations. The extreme right in today’s social thinking is 
just as dangerous as the extreme left. We must reject both. Our 
opposition, whatever its form or name, must be dedicated to 
social and economic progress for the great mass of America, 
Wherever we find a useful reform, and there have been many, 
we must embrace it just as heartily as we cut loose from inherited 
mistakes and errors. We must make the American system serve 
the common advantage and the common security of our whole 
people with special privilege for none. We must apply the Lincoln 
spirit to our modern problems. 

I have necessarily confined myself to but a few of the considera- 
tions to which all citizens regardless of geography or previous 
partisan affiliations must give prayerful attention. We cannot get 
prosperity by law. We can get it only by again releasing the 
great creative forces of individual American genius. The law can 
often helpfully pave the way and police the course. But it cannot 
substitute for individual initiative. Nor can we get security by 
giving up liberty. Thus we merely lose both. The American sys- 
tem made us what we are. Given a fair chance it will bless us in 
the new day in greater degree than ever before. On such a 
basis saying what. we mean and meaning what. we say we can 
win in 1938. We can win in 1940. We can save the Republic in 
the midst of a mad world. 
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HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
AT THE LINCOLN DAY BANQUET, CIVIC AUDITORIUM, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
KENT COUNTY REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 12, 
1938 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record a speech delivered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Buds! at the Lincoln 
Day Banquet, held at the civic auditorium, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., under the auspices of the Kent County Republican 
Committee. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE COMMON SENSE OF LINCOLN 


Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, we are gathered tonight 
to celebrate the one hundred and twenty-ninth anniversary of the 
birthday of a great Republican, a great American, and a great 
man. From the rugged mountains of New England to the shores 
of California and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, Americans 
today pay homage and respect to the memory of Abraham Lin- 
coln, sixteenth President of the United States. 

Abraham Lincoln lived during a period of great advancement 
in a geographic and an economic sense for the United States; a 
close parallel to our own times so far as the dangers which our 
country faces. Much is heard of the acts and words of Lincoln 
during the period of the great conflict between the States and 
the time immediately 8 the outbreak of hostilities, but 
strangely enough we must go back further than 1860 to note the 
great similarity between Lincoln's early life and our times. We 
must look to the period between 1835 and 1840, at which time the 
administration was Democratic and had been Democratic for two 
terms; at which time the occupant of the White House, Andrew 
Jackson—the same who has recently been the cause for $100 din- 
ners throughout the country—was engaged in social reforms of 
one kind or another. Let us look for a moment to a statement 
made by Abraham Lincoln exactly 101 years ago. 

“In the great journal of things happening under the sun, we, 
the American people, find our account running under date of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era. We find ourselves in the 
peaceful possession of the fairest portion of the earth as regards 
extent of territory, fertility of soil, and salubrity of climate. We 
find ourselves under the government of a system of political insti- 
tutions conducing more essentially to the ends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty than any of which the history of former times tells 
us. We, when mounting the stage of existence, found ourselves 
the legal inheritors of these fundamental blessings. We toiled 
not in the acquirement or establishment of them; they are a 
legacy bequeathed us by a once hardy, brave, and patriotic, but 
now lamented and departed, race of ancestors. Theirs was the 
task (and nobly they performed it) to possess themselves, and 
through themselves us, of this goodly land, and to uprear upon 
its hills and its valleys a political edifice of liberty and equal 
rights; tis ours only to transmit these—the former unprofaned 
by the foot of an invader, the latter undecayed by the lapse of 
time and untorn by usurpation—to the latest generation that 
fate shall permit the world to know, This task gratitude to our 
fathers, 3 to ourselves, duty to ty, and love for our 
8 general, all imperatively require us faithfully to per- 

form. 


ocean and crush us at a blow? Never! All the armies of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa combined, with all the treasure of the earth (our 
own excepted) in their military chest, with a Bonaparte for a 
commander, could not by force take a drink from the Ohio or make 
a track on the Blue Ridge in a trial of 1,000 years. 

“At what point then is the approach of danger to be expected? 
I answer, If it ever reach us it must spring up amongst us; it 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction be our lot we must, 
ourselves, be its author and finisher. As a Nation of treemen 
we must live through all time, or die by suicide * * 

Is it not remarkable that a century after those ANEA were 
spoken the thinking people of this Nation realize that the danger 
facing the Republic today is danger from within. Today ít is not 
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Napoleon, it is not the British, it is not the Macedonian pirates 
which we must fear. It is the menace of self-destruction, it is 
the danger of attempting so much social reform and permitting 
so much social reform to take place that the reform may kill that 
which it seeks to reform. 

Let me draw a parallel from the history of 100 years ago. We 
have recently been through the election of 1936. Let us gaze for 
a moment, in retrospect, to the election of 1836. Jackson is su- 
preme in his party and is able to dominate it, though he is able 
to so dominate by the most wanton exercise of his will.’ 
He has been President for two terms and wishes to control his 
party for another. In the convention, held in May 1835, well over 
half of the delegates were officeholders. In those spring days they 
met in Baltimore, Md., and at the conclusion of the convention 
the candidate offered to the American people, the personal choice 
of Andrew Jackson, was Martin Van Buren. Bassett, in his Short 
History of the United States, goes on to tell us that outside the 
convention was much party dissatisfaction with the nomination, 
but no one dared oppose the will of Jackson. Van Buren, accept- 
ing the honor of the nomination, said he would “tread generally 
in the footsteps of Andrew Jackson,” a sentiment which caused 
much ridicule from his opponents, the Whigs. 

The other major convention held in that epochal year of 1836 
was that af the Whigs. The Whigs realized they were not strong 
enough to buck the Jackson machine with a man of their own, 
but they hoped to take advantage of dissatisfaction among the 
Democrats and defeat Van Buren in that manner. Needless to 
say, Van Buren was elected and shortly after taking office came 
the first major event of his term—the panic of 1837—which 
became so acute that Congress was called into special session in 
October of 1837 and, whether this was to set a precedent or not 
you may judge for yourselves, but, strangely enough, nothing was 
done until the election of 1840. I hate to use a hackneyed phrase, 
but is history repeating itself? I would say that it is, but I; 
would also say that now is the time to call a halt. I suggest that 
we Republicans learn a lesson from that history of 100 years ago 
and not depend upon the split in the ranks of our opponents for 
our victory. I suggest that something be done to end the de- 
pression of 1937 which was not done to end the depression of! 
1837. I suggest that the present occupant of the White House not 
be allowed to name the next President of the United States at 
will. Today the American people are looking for another Abraham 
Lincoln. Who knows from whence such a leader may come. 
But let us not depend upon fate. Let us as a party adopt such 
principles and manifest such ideals, using as a pattern the char- 
acter and the vision of our first great leader, that our country 
may overcome the dangers from within so eloquently prophesied 
by Abraham Lincoln 100 years ago. 

At no time from the election of 1860 until the present has the 
Republican Party had such an opportunity to give our country 
leadership. Leadership of the Lincoln stripe. Leadership of un- 
selfishness and patriotism that will inspire confidence and create 
hope. Dangerous forces are at work. Chaos and destruction are 
at the gates. We see want in the midst of plenty. We see 
broken promises and the promotion of class hate. We see per- 
severance and frugality sneered at. We see our rights trampled 
upon. We see the forces of foreign subversive elements under- 
mining the fundamental concepts of Americanism. No one can 
tell what Lincoln would do were he our leader today. We can 
only judge what he might do by what he did do. 

The one most outstanding trait of Abraham Lincoln, the trait 
which was almost a monopoly with the American people up to a 
few years ago, the trait which was the balance wheel of Lincoln 
as well as of the United States of America, has been lost. This 
trait of which I speak, so inherent in Abraham Lincoln, is best 
expressed by the words of Carl Schurz. He said of Lincoln, “He is 
a man of profound feeling, correct and firm principles, and incor- 
ruptible honesty. His motives are unquestionable, and he pos- 
sesses to a remarkable degree the characteristic, God-given trait 
of his people, sound common sense.” Common sense today is no- 
ticeable by its absence in the administration in power. But if it 
is not by the party in power, let us regain it. Let the 
minority party once more fulfill its function, which is criticism. 
Let us criticize and militantly oppose to the bitter end each and 
every unsound and un-American act and proposal of the Roosevelt 
administration of 1938, so that once again our great United States 
will be a country with its feet on the ground. 

Since the last Presidential election we have seen the New Deal, 
bloated with patronage and power, dictating to the little men and 
women as well as to big business and little business in such a 
manner as to put a blush to the face of those whom Lincoln feared 
100 years ago. Barely was his ina concluded before 
Franklin Roosevelt presented to the American people the heinous 
court-packing proposal, which for 6 solid months thereafter was 
to occupy the time of Fortunately, this so-called Presi- 
dent’s plan was defeated. He was not content, however; he had 

to add insult to injury. He must have spent sleepless nights and 

A bad OPRAN . ⁵⁵——— 8 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

After a hors summer adjournment, President Roosevelt called 


greater and vaster powers in the hands of the New Deal. But, 
alas for President Roosevelt, the wolf at the door, whom he had 
enticed away by his vast spending program, hopped right into 
bed with him once more and before Congress actually met for 
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the special session, the country was in the midst of the “Roose- 
velt depression of 1937.” Historian Bassett has told us that the 
special session of 1837 accomplished nothing; if we add to that 
the special session of 1937 we still get zero. 

Since January 3, Congress has been in session, if that is what 

you call a session consisting mainly of continuous filibuster. The 
New Deal, following its usual procedure, is blaming everybody, 
including the sun, the moon, and the stars, for its self-created 
depression. In my estimation, the administration is more inter- 
ested in shoving the blame for economic reaction on someone else 
than it is in attempting to cure it. It is the old philosophy of 
the New Deal—it is the old theory of the red herring—when the 
N. R. A. was declared unconstitutional the President said that he 
had been trying, that boondoggling was the answer, and so we 
boondoggled. When the budget wouldn't balance last spring, the 
cause was said to be income-tax evasion. When the Supreme 
Court packing bill was defeated, public attention was diverted 
by the Black appointment. When the Black appointment back- 
fired, the Chicago war speech grabbed the headlines. With the 
market crash of last fall came the blame on business, monopolies, 
holding companies, the great war, and the failure of Congress to 
rubber stamp such administration measures as the wage and hour 
bill, the farm bill, and the executive reorganization bill. And, as 
I stand here and speak to you tonight, still nothing is done. 
Have we lost our common sense? How far from 
and his concepts is Franklin D. Roosevelt? By his ms, our 
present President seems to live in that land so ably described by 
Victor Hugo, “Situated in the moon, kingdom of dream, province 
of illusion, capital—soap bubble.” How long can America con- 
tinue following such paths? New Dealers have had their day in 
court and can anyone deny that they have failed? 
One of President Roosevelt’s most repeated phrases is, Are you 
not better off than you were before I took office?” But are we, 
when you consider the unemployment index, the price of food, 
taxes, and the towering total of public debt? I would not want 
to go back to 1932, and I do not say that the present administra- 
tion did not do much in the first year in which it was in power. 
But at that time our public debt was not almost $40,000,000,000. 
At least we were that much better off, and the $17,000,000,000 
added to the national debt by President Roosevelt in the last 5 
years, money spent in addition to the current income of the Gov- 
ernment, should have made many more changes on the economic 
map of America than have been made. Are we better off for the 
intrenched New Deal bureaucracy? Are we better off for our strikes 
and our labor troubles? Are we better off for the skyrocketing of 
commodity prices? Are we better off for our stupendous taxes? 
Are we better off with the threat of inflation constantly hanging 
over our heads? Are we better off with the Federal Government 
encroaching on every private business and competing with every 
businessman, using that man’s own taxes to bankrupt him? Are 
we better off practicing the economic theory of scarcity on the one 
hand while opening the gates for foreign dumping on the other? 
Are we better off with our staggering relief rolls maintained at 
public expense on the one hand and with our laws making it prac- 
tically prohibitive to engage in an honest business and employ labor 
on the other? How can any social, economic, or political system of 
a nation survive collapse in the face of such an election—such a 
mandate, as President Roosevelt calls it—as was given in 1933-36, 
so full and so complete, and yet has resulted in want, fear, loss of 
morale, and poverty in the midst of plenty. No; we do not want to 
go back to 1932, but neither do we want to continue down the 
paths of New Deal destruction, inaction, squandering, and wishful 
thinking. 

Fellow Republicans, this is a year of congressional elections. This 
is our year. This is a Republican year. Let us not be like the 
Whigs of 1836. Let us devise a real program to save America, 
us not adopt a series of inconsequential platitudes. Let us not harp 
on the ever-occurring violation of the Constitution. Let us not 
scream “Dictator, dictator!” from the house tops. The pressing con- 
cern of government today is recovery, reemployment, and a reedu- 
cation of our citizens in the principles of democracy made in 
America.” We should favor cooperation between business and Gov- 
ernment, but our type of cooperation is on a 50-50 basis, a coopera- 
tion of giving. Our type is not a White House tea party for the 
leaders of business in the Blue Room at 3 o'clock and a tirade 
against industry and the employer generally in the Pink Room at 4 
o’clock, Business and industry are willing to hire more labor— 
every industrial leader in the United States has said as much—but 
industry should not be asked to hang itself on the gibbet of eco- 
nomic destruction by so doing. National recovery necessitates busi- 
ness recovery. Therefore, as a party, we should endeavor to promote 
factors which will induce industrial recovery as soon as possible. 

The first step in the Republican program of recovery should be the 
permanent repeal of the tax on undistributed earnings and a modi- 
fication of the tax on capital gains. These unsound taxes on busi- 
ness only cause higher prices and greater unemployment. To my 
mind, taxation should be for the purpose of raising revenue and not 
in order to arrive at some socialistic paradise by a roundabout 
method. Recovery cannot return under a philosophy of Roose- 
veltian inconsistency which insists upon high wages, low prices, and 
prohibitive taxes. The repeal of these business taxes would allow 
for the accumulation of corporate surpluses, which would provide 
for industrial expansion and for the carrying over of wage earners 
during times of business recession. 

The Federal Government is not a business organization and its 
purpose is not to run a business or industry. Industry supports 
government, and for that support to continue the Government 
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should be taken out of competition with private industry in all 
fields so that the private citizen can engage in business without 
having his own government as a competitor. The progress of 
America is tied up with the progress of American industry and not 
with the progress of Government-financed projects. 

We, as Republicans, are not blind to the fact that economic 
Progress entails great development in the field of labor legisla- 
tion. I, for one, am convinced that a most important reason for 
the present business depression is the willful misapplication of 
the National Labor Relations Act. The act itself is unfair and 
tends only to create trouble between employer and employee and 
between the two great labor organizations. Its immediate amend- 
ment is imperative if we ever expect to get out of this economic 
morass, The Labor Board should be an unbiased arbitrator and 
not a guild of organized bureaucrats who are affliated with the 
O. I. O. in all but name. The staggering waste caused by strikes 
in the last 2 years and the almost total disruption of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine can be laid directly at the door of the 
National Labor Relations Board and its prejudiced, biased, un- 
American concept of its purpose. 

We are for social security, but the present Social Security Act 
must be amended. Its purposes are good, its theory is benevo- 
lent and its practice should result in removing the fear of old 
age and unemployment from our people. There must be a guar- 
anty, however, that payments under this act will be met when 
due and that guaranty must be substantiated by the employ- 
ment of social security funds in order that the payment of cur- 
rent running expenses of a Government headed by the most 
wasteful administration this country has ever seen. We should, 
therefore, favor the amendment of the Social Security Act so that 
payments of both employer and employee should be on a pay-as- 
you-go basis and that the Federal Government should act as an 
honest trustee and not as one who spends trust funds for his 
own purposes and beguiles the public into believing that his 
budget is thereby more nearly balanced. 

In the field of minimum wages and hours we believe that labor 
should have its just share of the profits which it has helped to 
create and we believe that the hours of work should be fair. We 
cannot be blind to the fact, however, that ours is a vast Nation, 
with a wide variation of industries. I know of no Republican in 
Congress who would not support a fair and equitable minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour bill, providing a ceiling for hours and 
floor for wages. The administration of such an act, however, 
would have to be fair, unbiased, and nonpartisan. The Black 
wage and hour bill proposed by the present administration is 
vicious and unworkable and would tend, if passed, to regiment 
labor and industry and place both under the control of a five- 
man board appointed by the President and responsible solely to 
him. We have seen that type of board in operation and we want 
none of it. It would put a millstone around the necks of both 
labor and industry. A Republican wage and hour bill should be 
truly liberal. There is no need of a board with wide discretionary 
powers. A wage and hour act should be made the law of the land. 
If a special department is needed to administer such an act, it 
should be one of the Government Departments already in ex- 
istence, such as the Department of Labor or the Department of 
Commerce. Economy is not a lost art. The present administration 
is merely out of practice. 

We favor an amendment to the Constitution which shall remove 
forever the blot of child labor. Such an amendment has been 
proposed by my good friend and your very able Senator, Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG. It is his amendment that will eventually become part of 
the Constitution. In the meantime, however, we should promote 
legislation prohibiting the transmission of the products of child 
labor in the channels of interstate commerce. Such a bill was 
passed by the Senate in the last session of Congress, but the very 
man who preaches about the beauties of abolishing child labor has 
prevented the enactment of this legislation because it is part of 
his minimum wage and hour bill and as such makes fine meat for 
the forum and for the fireside chat. Child labor should never be 
tied up with such an intricate problem as minimum wages and 
hours, and Franklin D. Roosevelt should be aware of that. If he 
conscientiously objects to child labor he should support the bill 
which has already passed the Senate. 

Peace is the desire of the American people. In order to insure 
the continuance of we should immediately repeal our un- 
workable and unfair neutrality law and enact a simple, positive 
neutrality act in the interests of real neutrality and peace. In 
that connection we would add to this peace program an act to 
take the profits out of war. 

In line with our attempt to preserve peace is our present policy 
of reciprocal-trade agreements. These agreements are steps in the 
right direction. Efficient and increased production seeks world 
markets and it is a sound policy to open up wider the channels 
of these markets within certain limitations and so foster inter- 
national trade. To do otherwise invites dissension among nations 
and possibly war. However, I believe that we would perfect the 
present Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act by eliminating its objec- 
tional features. Under this act the Chief Executive is given 
blanket authority to determine both the items with respect to 
which tariff reductions shall be made and the amount of such 
reductions. It appears that Congress has deliberately delegated its 
tariff, taxation, and treaty-making authority to the President with- 
out condition or limitation. I am gravely concerned with the 
constitutionality of such procedure. Furthermore, it is the duty 
of Congress as the elected representatives of the people to pass 
judgment on agreements that affect the whole economic welfare 
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of this Nation. The act as it stands today would allow the Presi- 
dent without limitation to reduce duties without regard to the 
costs of domestic production. No President should be given this 
uncontrolled power over the life or death of domestic industry. 
Either Congress should exert control through ratification or it 
should take steps now to provide that tariff rates shall not be 
reduced below the amount to protect American pro- 
ducers from unfair competition. It is also worthy of attention 
that under the terms of this act it is not mandatory that the 
public be advised or given advance notice of the commodities 
under consideration, nor is it mandatory that a public hearing be 
given before the agency which actually negotiates the treaty. Ad- 
vance notice of hearings on matters so vital to the American 
citizen should be made mandatory without delay. As a sugges- 
tion for our Republican policy for reciprocal-trade agreements I 
submit the following: First, mandatory public notice of commodi- 
ties under consideration 60 days in advance; second, mandatory 

uublic hearings before the same agency that negotiates the treaty; 
fhia, it shall be illegal to import any commodity which is pro- 
duced in this country in a commercial way below the average 
American cost of production. 

In addition to the amending of the National Labor Relations Act, 
other legislation in the field of labor and labor problems is neces- 
sary. We, as a party, take a positive stand. We stand for the right 
of labor to strike. We believe in collective bargaining. We believe 
that there should be no discrimination between the great labor 
unions. But we also believe in the right to work, the sacred heri- 
tage of every free American. 

The administration program in the field of agriculture is un- 
sound. Under it the farmer is reduced to the condition of a serf 
and is faced with fine or imprisonment if he disobeys the orders of 
his New Deal masters. We, as Republicans, favor a sound farm 
program containing provisions for soil conservation, development 
of marketing facilities, and new uses for agricultural products. We 
are not in favor of the program of economic scarcity or of sacrificing 
the 3 farmer on the altar of foreign trade of questionable 


The Congress is about to undertake the discussion of an execu- 
tive reorganization program. Briefly, there is need for reorganiza- 
tion within the executive branch of the Government, but we should 
vigorously oppose any tampering by the President with the inde- 

ndent commissions or with the office of Comptroller General, who 

solely responsible to Congress. The attempt to grab more power 
should not be allowed to hide behind the shields of efficiency and 
economy. New Dealers are beginning to call the plan for the re- 
organization of the executive branch of the Government the “Presi- 
dent’s plan.” Unless the proposed bill is drastically amended, we 
can all of us hope it ends up in the ashcan with its predecessor, 
the President's plan to pack the Court.” 

It is useless to keep repeating that we desire to balance the 
Budget. Of course, we desire to balance the Budget; so does the 
administration desire to balance the Budget. Year after year of 
continual deficits—year after year of spending a dollar and a 
half for every dollar that comes in—can only lead to bankruptcy, 
The people want the better things of life which we have demon- 
strated that we can produce, but our ability to attain them is 
limited by our ability to pay for them. A beneficent Government 
which oversteps the ability of its people to pay for these things 
invites disaster instead of promoting a more “abundant life.” 
The financing of the Federal Government is, and has been, infla- 
tionary, The people who suffer most in inflationary times are not 
the well-to-do people but—and here is the tragedy of it—the 
peo who suffer are the ones on the lower rungs of the economic 

The wage earner, the -home owner, the man on 
security wages, all of these, if you please, are the ones who will 
first feel the cruel results of the administration’s imprudent 
fiscal policies. Inflation means higher costs of living and hard- 
ships for salaried workers and those existing on fixed incomes. 
Inflation acts like fire, it and consumes wealth. Its 
warning is the fact that, like flames, it can be seen unless other 
influences hold the public attention. Such has been the case in 
recent months when the public has been concerned with Court 

and appointments and housing bills and minimum-wage 

aws. Beneath the surface the flames of inflation smoulder. Gov- 
ernment debt is a stubborn reality and as it mounts, despite 
Rooseveltian promises to curtail ding, the vicious flames of 
inflation eat into the body of national credit. A dollar is only 
in bread and meat, and the quicker the 
average man is educated to that fact the quicker will he respond 
to a program based on Government saving rather than Government 


The t of the United States can be balanced by concen- 
trated reduction of wasteful Government expenditures, by a grad- 
ual return of relief and all the problems of relief to the various 
States, by the abandonment of the innumerable Federal bureauc- 


We shall not leave the 
paths of proven democracy, the accomplishment of America’s pur- 
pose in the world of nations demands the continuance of our 
democratic form of government, the philosophy of which is ex- 
pressed in our very Declaration of Independence. We cannot, how- 
ever, exist on words. We cannot give lip service to what we hope 
the mob desires and live with our conscience. Were Abraham 
Lincoln to walk in America today for 1 hour he would say to him- 
self, “I have been a stranger in a strange land.” 


And America 
today would indeed be strange to 


The liberty 
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and freedom for which our forefathers fought was not strange to 
Lincoln. He had an intense appreciation of the privilege of being 
an American, He the dangers that might arise from 
within by malcontents, by social experimenters, by dreamers, by 
people in high places who might become so bloated with power 
as to feel that they and their school of thought should be the 
rule for millions of free Americans. 

Liberty is precious. Liberty means freedom. We believe in the 
liberty revered by Abraham Lincoln. We do not believe that lib- 
erty is merely the right to meddle with the affairs of others. We 
believe that constitutions are intended to preserve practical and 
substantial rights, not to maintain theories. There is a definite 
and necessary place for the Republican Party in the future of our 
country. Today we are the minority and as such our purpose is 
twofold. First, to put the searching light of knowledge upon the 
proposals of the New Deal; and, second, to develop and to submit 
to the public a real constructive program based on honesty and 
integrity and the constitutional principles of Americanism. Ameri- 
canism has been sadly neglected these past few years. We have 
seen forces in our country lauding fascism or lauding communism, 
or expounding upon the beauties of socialism. We have seen 
fancy uniforms. We have seen the salute of the outstretched arm 
or the clenched fish. But these are not for us and let us not be 
stampeded into adopting one form or another of these alien 
“isms,” has been said that the Republican form of government 
is the lest form of government, but because of this it requires 
the — 2 type of human nature. That type of human nature 
has not been in the seats of the mighty in the last few years in 
our country. It is our hope and our prayer, as Republicans, that 
we can bring to our country not only this high type of human 
nature, but that we can once more make use of the birthright of 
all Americans—common sense. Common sense in our relations 
with each other. Common sense in the relations between the 
Government and the public; between government and labor; be- 
tween government and capital; between the rich and the poor; 
between our country and foreign nations. 

Once before in our history, as we have seen, concentrated power 
was present. I have mentioned the election of 1836. Let me 
bring to your attention the election of 1840. Yes, friends, 1840 did 
not see a Democratic victory. And I prophesy the same for 1940. 
Our destiny is forward and that is the only direction in which 
we must move—in which we can move—if we entertain any hope 
of success this fall or in the next Presidential election. The 
Republican Party is far from dead. The Republican Party can 
assume leadership because the Republican Party is an honest party. 
Daily, more and more of our citizens are realizing that wealth 
is the result of production and that prosperity cannot be enacted 
by statute. More and more of our citizens realize that the dreams 
of the more abundant life, as a result of hard work, should not be 
replaced by a life of idleness in repayment for a vote. We, as a 
party, do not solicit that vote. Our Nation has not attained its 
greatness as a result of ponas, platitudes, and promises. 

In his recent speech, dent Roosevelt made much of the 
fact that he would not let the people down. But the cheers have 
died out and the people are still down. Tonight, on this anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, let us all as Republicans 
vow that we will not let Abraham Lincoln down. We will not let 
America down. We have a strong militant, and vigorous party, 
we have a platform laid in our lap by a disunited, disgruntled, 
and upset opponent. And we have leadership. What we need is 
the patience and vision of a W ; the charity and 
verance of a Lincoln! the forthrightness of a Cleveland; the cour- 
age and aggressiveness of a Theodore Roosevelt; and the sanity 
and prudence of a Coolidge. Those characteristics are not im- 
possible to obtain. We have had them before. We shall overcome 
the d from within as easily as we have overcome the dangers 
from without, and once more America shall be a land in which 
all of the people may live in peace, happiness, and contentment 
without the fear of crack downs, bankruptcy, or regimentation. 
Our work is cut out for us. Let each and every one put his 
shoulder to the wheel and make the spirit of Lincoln and true 
democracy once more supreme. 


Lincoln Day Address at Utica, N. V. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN, OF VERMONT, DE- 
LIVERED BEFORE REPUBLICANS OF CENTRAL NEW YORE 
STATE AT LINCOLN DAY DINNER, UTICA, N. X., FEBRUARY 
12, 1938 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very able speech delivered by 
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my distinguished colleague the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Austin] before the Republicans of central New 
York State at the Lincoln Day dinner held at Utica, N. Y., 
on February 12. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


WHAT REPUBLICANS Can Do ABOUT Ir 


This celebration of the birth of Abraham Lincoln in the Thirty- 
third Congressional District of New York appropriately stresses 
the responsibilities of the Republican Party, the origin, and char- 
acter of which embodied the conscience of a nation under his 
leadership. 

Here in the District so well represented in Congress now by 
Dr. FRED J. Douctas lived some of Lincoln's great contemporaries. 
Francis Kernan, Congressman from 1863 to 1865, a Democrat, whose 
course was so marked by a spirit of justice and moderation that 
he was often consulted by President Lincoln regarding the conduct 
of the war; Horatio Seymour, Civil War Governor of New York, 
who on one occasion said, “Opposed to the election of Mr. Lincoln 
we have loyally sustained him. Differing from the administration 
as to the course and the conduct of the war, we have cheerfully 
responded to every demand made upon us. Today we are putting 
forth our utmost efforts to reinforce our armies in the field 
* * * > And who, on another occasion, said, “I would count 
my life as nothing if I could but save the Nation’s life.“ 
And Roscoe Conkling, Civil War and reconstruction period states- 
man, brilliant Republican leader and exponent of States’ rights. 
Here, also, were the homes of those two immortal supporters of 
constitutional liberty and limitations: Elihu Root and Vice Presi- 
dent James S. Sherman. 

Is it fancy that these mighty shades, aroused by the turbulence 
of our times waken from their sleep and impress upon us the 
validity of the cause we espouse? 

REPUBLICAN PARTY THE IMPLEMENT 


The Republican Party is the one great political organization 
which can rally to its standard and implement the forces needed 
to have the American form of government. 

The Democratic Party is powerless to do so because it is domi- 
nated by those members who have sought, and still seek, legisla- 
tion that would break the barriers between State and Federal 
power, between the executive and judicial departments and be- 
tween the executive and legislative departments; and more signifi- 
cant still, that would defeat the control by the people under their 
Constitution. These checks on government are indispensable safe- 
guards of the inhabitants from injustice and oppression. 

There are many Democrats who, like Kernan and Seymour, are 
devoted to the guaranties of civil and religious rights, but the 
New Deal is not under their wise guidance. 

The cause is government by the people, through their own basic 
laws and institutions. 

The same cause was prosecuted to sublime victory by the Repub- 
lican Party in the past. It can and shall be triumphantly promoted 
now. Lincoln expressed it in these straightforward terms: 

“You can have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the Gov- 
ernment while I shall have the most solemn one, to preserve, 
protect, and defend it.” 

The issue is created by the legislation and practices of the New 
Deal. 

All who hear me know of the abridgment of home rule and 
aggrandizement of Federal power; of the invasion of privacy; of 
the cancelation of contracts and repudiation of other obligations; 
of the penalizing of enterprise; the intimidation of business; the 
curtailing of rights; of the regimentation of production and de- 
struction of wealth; of the attempt to strait jacket labor and 
increase the cost of living; of the relentless aggression of Govern- 
ment upon private efforts by direct competition and by regulation 
that amounts to management. All know of the injury to the 
priceless right of the people to a Congress independent of the 
Executive, and all know of the attempt made, and frustrated, to 
seize control of the courts, and deprive the citizen and minorities 
of a sanctuary to which they may flee when oppressed by an aggres- 
sive State. These and other evil transactions occurred under the 
guise of emergency. 

But do all know that there are pending now proposals to amend 
the Constitution to make these shackles on our liberties permanent? 

The President furnished the name for them when he said: 

“They realize that in 34 months we have built up new instru- 
ments of public power. In the hands of a people’s government this 
power is wholesome and proper. But in the hands of political 
puppets of an economic autocracy such power would provide 
shackles for the liberties of the people.” 

In simple words, nothing save the beneficence of the mighty at 
Washington stands between us and bondage. 

But hear these proposed amendments of the fixed law to live 
by and redouble your efforts to defend your rights: 

By Mr. Gray, Democrat of Pennsylvania: The Congress of the 
United States shall have the power and authority to regulate by 
law maximum hours, minimum wages, and working conditions in 
industry, mining, manufacturing in the United States and the 
several States.” 

By Mr. Amure, Farmer-Laborite, of Wisconsin, a long amendment 
including: The Congress shall have power to enact laws pro- 
viding for the ownership, operation, and management, through 
instrumentalities of the Government of the United States, of 


business, manufacturing, commerce, industry, and banking, and 
shall have the power to purchase and condemn by eminent domain 
such enterprises.” 

Then follow other sections that would give Congress power to 
create a Government monopoly of labor, to make capital levies 
without apportionment among the several States and without 
regard to any census or enumeration, and to do away with all 
limitations on legislative power to seize, condemn, and take over 
all private property and business mentioned. 

Incredible? 

Now, even without such a grant of power, the administration 
sponsors a bill in this session of Congress to take over the owner- 
ship of land and water for flood control and power purposes 
located in the New England States without the consent of the 
States and despite their vigorous protest and resistance. ‘These 
States have a compact, which has been approved by their several 
legislatures. But the ratification of this compact by Congress is 
blocked by the administration because it reserves to the States 
control of their own resources. This is only the beginning. 

Mr. Kvalx, Farmer-Laborite of Minnesota, introduced a proposal 
to amend the Constitution to enable Congress during the existence 
of an emergency (not defined) to regulate the production and 
marketing of any and all commodities and to prescribe minimum 
Wages and maximum hours for labor. It would suspend the 
operation of State laws to the extent necessary to give effect to 
the Federal act. 

Mr. Pierce, Democrat, of Oregon, would just reverse the rela- 
tion of the States to the Republic by an amendment surrender- 
ing all authority to Congress and having it delegate only such 
authority to the States as it should choose. 

Heretofore, the people have made the States and themselves 
the great reservoir of power and delegated to Congress only lim- 
ited power. By this means they have prevented the establish- 
ment of empire. 

Here is the wording of the proposal: 

“Congress shall have the power to promote the economic wel- 
fare of the United States by such laws as in its judgment are 
oo and to delegate such power in whole or in part to the 

Mr. Gray, Democrat, of Indiana, proposes to simplify the con- 
centration of control of our lives in Washington by an amend- 
ment containing just 12 words: 

“The Congress shall have power to regulate and control agricul- 
ture and industry.” 

This proposal has the same quality of finality as does hanging to 
stop a pain in the neck. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Democratic Senator from Alabama, makes a pro- 
posal to amend the Constitution to enable Congress to be the sole 
judge of what agricultural and industrial commodities affect in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, and to regulate the production, man- 
ufacture, transportation, and distribution thereof and the hours 
and wages involved therein. This is ingenuous, is it not? As we 
recall the Bankhead Cotton Control Act, now void, we cannot 
doubt that Congress would accommodate its findings to New 
Deal experiments affecting any of the major necessities of man 
and beast. 

Four other amendments have been offered having objectives 
similar to the foregoing. In general, they all contemplate the 
abandonment by the people of their freedom and making perma- 
nent the shackles which were applied in the paroxysms of their 
distress. 

The obvious outstanding duty of the Republican Party is to lead 
the hosts of Americans who realize the trend toward authoritarian 
government in an energetic campaign against the legislation pend- 
ing and against its authors in coming elections and for the 
adaptation of government to our social and economic needs. 

While we were in the happy days of pump priming, rolling up 
the public debt, and loading down private enterprise with taxes 
the President was reported as saying at Charleston, S. C.: 

“Yes; we are on the way back—not by mere chance, not by a 
turn of the cycle. We are coming back more soundly than ever 
before because we planned it that way, and don’t let anybody tell 
you differently.” 

I suppose the applause was commensurate with the modesty 
of that admission. 

Since then we have lost the way. 

The futility of the New Deal economic program is as ridiculous 
as an attempt to baptize a tall Negro in a little pool. When his 
head was immersed his feet came out; when his feet were immersed 
his head came out. The parson couldn’t save him! 

The New Deal program promoted scarcity by reducing produc- 
tion. This increased prices and consumers were unable to buy so 
many units of production. The pay of workers was increased, but 
the money in the pay envelope was reduced in purchasing power 
and the wage rise was outrun by the price rise. Advancing prices 
at the expense of consumers checked buying and reduced demand. 
The scarcity program and reduced demand find adjustment now 
in increased unemployment. 

The pump-priming schemes required vast amounts of capital. 
To serve this necessity taxes were increased and penaities were im- 
posed on investors. This compelled them to withdraw from the 
Nation’s business its prudent surpluses. Withdrawal of surpluses 
and payment in other cases of heavy penalties crippled factories 
and mills by reducing working capital and reserves. Securities 


based on such business fell more precipitately than in 1929. I 


this sequence continues the revenues of the Government. will 
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shrink and further folly be resorted to in an attempt to save our 
civilization. 

A “recession,” as they euphemistically call it, caught up with 
us, and we naturally ask: 

“Are we ‘on the way back’?” 

Don't let anybody tell you differently” than that “we planned it 
that way.” 

à ‘A traveler’ in Vermont asked a man at the roadside: 

Do you know the way to Rutland?” 

“No, sir,” he replied. 

“Do you know the way to Burlington?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, you don’t Know very much, do you?” 

And the Vermonter replied: 

“No, sir; but I ain’t lost.” 

An all-time high degree of industrial turbulence and strikes 
has sprung up in the uncertainty created by Government’s atti- 
tude toward employers and employees, and has been fostered by 
the administration’s fomentation of class hatred. In the first 10 
months of 1937 there were more than 4,000 strikes, causing a loss 
in excess of 26,000,000 man-days of work. 

Those who must plan (not as politicians plan) to run business 
and open the mills to employment, logically question the motives 
of the administration in its conflicting declarations regarding 
holding companies and monopolies. They pause for acts that 
will restore confidence. This contributes to the present hiatus in 
the Nation's business. 

Our national debt has mounted to incomprehensible figures, 


ing production, manufacturing, and commerce, 

We should take courage from our glorious past, and tighten up 
our belts in the confidence that we have adequate resources there- 
for, both material and spiritual. 

This is not the first time that Americans have faced the ques- 
tion whether a nation dedicated to freedom can endure. Our 
country has emerged from each crucial test with richer attain- 
ments in common and individual rights and safeguards. On the 
ruins left by the Civil War rose a grander edifice of unity, a more 
impregnable fortress of constitutionalism. State's rights survived 
in spite of the futility of secession, to remain the peculiar 
agency of popular sovereignty. The reconciliation between democ- 
racy and empire made by the founders acquired a validity ex- 
pressed in a superb republic, in the self-restraint, tolerance, mod- 
eration, and justice, of whose sway the United States became 
leader of all civilizations in advancing science and industry, in 
production of wealth, in raising the standard of living and culture, 
and in freedom of civil and religious activity. 

To this achievement, Abraham Lincoln and the Republican Party 
gave the theory and the motivating impulse. The American worker 
and farmer, American capital and enterprise, were its flesh and 
blood. 

Above all, God in His heaven ordained that the American people 
should be the vehicle of His blessing of liberty and equal protec- 
tion under the laws, to all men, without regard to color, race, or 


creed. 

Dr. Brooks asked Lincoln how much time he devoted to his 
relations to God, and Lincoln replied: 

“I spend more time on my relations to God than any other 
thing. I would consider myself the veriest blockhead if I thought 
I could get through with a single day's business without relying 
on Him who doeth all things well.” 

Without ostentation, indeed, at times almost imperceptibly, but 
mexorably, the spirit of Christianity has ever been the underlying 
cause of our salvation from the dangers through which we have 


come. 

Never has the competency of the people to govern themselves 
deen more evident than during the period just passed. Within 6 
ting the greatest majority yet given to a Presi- 
dential candidate, the papuo cama out 7 opposed to his 


shackle agriculture, to seize monopoly over labor, to 
sovietize industry, and to reorganize the Government itself—was 
such that, by public protest, these measures were stalled or bogged 
down. In this efficiency there is hope. 

‘This aspect of self-government is the effective influence of public 
conscience, intelligence, and diligence on our legislative representa- 
tives. action is not the most important respon- 
sibility of the citizen. The primary civic duty is action of the 
polls. Individuals in sufficient number to create 


past fiscal year governmental net contribution to pur- 
was reduced about $275,000,000 a month. As the 
tent of the well is lowered, and pump priming ceases to make 
individuals will understand from experience what 
wisdom and virtue have been unable to impart. 
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Hate, implanted in sections, classes, and groups, and in opposing 
interests and philosophies, obstructs reasonable action. All Amer- 
icans, regardless of labels assumed or pinned on them, who would 
save their country belong together in one irresistible effort. Good 
will, inherent in the Christian faith we hold, must supplant it. 

In our foreign relations the United States is a proponent of 
peace, keeping “ourselves by suitable establishments on a respect- 
able defensive posture,” as George Washington recommended in 
his Farewell Address, 

As a minority in Congress, Republicans have asked for justifica- 
tion of the large appropriations for the Navy and the Army by a 
clarification of this administration’s foreign policy. 

This is a logical course in view of the conflicting attitudes of 
the administration and the failure to recognize events in the 
Orient as war and to put into effect our unwise Neutrality Act. 
We ought to avoid threats followed by withdrawal from the posi- 
tion we have taken. 

However, we will support the administration in efforts to main- 
tain our traditional attitude of independence, though not isolation. 
We should avoid hasty judgments regarding conditions which can- 
not be made public because their secrecy may be vital to the 
collective security of nations desiring peace and abhorring cruelty 
and oppression. 

We need no compact with England. Our interests are mutual. 
Erothers in democracy will cooperate in defense of each other. 
They did so on the Yangtse, in Manila Bay, and on Flanders Field, 
without long-term alliances. But if emergency should require 
joint action, or independent nonaction, let us maintain a position 
which will enable us to give to the United States the authority 
that arises from confidence and unity of the people. 

In our domestic relations let us forthwith engage in direct action 
toward sound recovery. 

Fellow Republicans, I commend to you sacrifice. Give to the 
cause of free government new energy by using its freedom now to 
put into effect in your business and your service practices which 
will help to solve the social problems of your individual com- 
munities; promotion of employer-employee harmony by under- 
standing and cooperation between management and employees; 
regularization of employment by the establishment of reserves for 
that purpose, i. e., profits appropriated to carrying on employment 
during depressions; adjustment of wages and hours by agreement. 

Volunteers have already started the movement. Give it vogue, 
make it popular! No politician or bureaucrat in Washington can 
be so competent as you are to adapt the ideal to the practical in 
your business with its individual peculiarities. No law having 
general application to employment relations of a whole continent 
can be just or economically sound in widely different localities. 

Moreover, you cannot prosper, and the Nation’s business must 
suffer, unless you serve the people’s interest. 

Employees, management, and stockholders join and share in the 
readjustments in costs and prices dictated by changing degrees of 
prosperity and depression. In the long run the sacrifices involved 
will be rewarded by a leveling of the valleys and peaks of malad- 
justment and by an enrichment of the lives of yourselves and 
your coworkers. 

But, you say, this good-will program is made difficult by our 
Government. Very well, then, exercise your right at the polls to 
turn out the administration that penalizes the provident accumu- 
lation of surpluses and dissi them. Refuse, this year, to 
reelect Congressmen who have advocated constitutional amend- 
ments and statutes which would coerce you and freeze costs, wages, 
hours, and quantity of production. Refuse to support men who 
would put the Government into competition with you, or enact 
legislation that gives the State the power of life and death over 
industry and agriculture. 

Reelect Republican Congressmen. In this district I am confident 
of your determination to reelect that stanch advocate of an 
economic system that is flexible and free to conform to the chang- 
ing scene—Dr. FreD J. Dovctas. This is your first political step 
toward the establishment of a government that is entitled to the 
confidence of private enterprise. Without opening the gates of 
factories, old and new, the depression will not be alleviated and 
unemployment be remedied. Elect men who will work for laws that 
furnish an incentive to invest funds, assume responsibility, under- 
eee expend energy, and create new wants, new uses, and 
new jo 

Prosperity is the fruitage of work. But the work must be in the 


poverish one class of 
consumers or producers by special privileges to one in disregard of 
the effect upon others. 

Take to the polls your demand that government protect the rights 
of men and of property from coercion and violence. Insist that 
FF ̃ ᷣ T wea a Gaal nae 
or . 

Vote for candidates to Congress who will bring real relief from 
the destructive excess-surplus tax and the tax on capital gains. 
Support such tax bilis as raise reyenue for financing of govern- 
ment and are not designed for limitation of profits, confiscation of 
savings, or effecting political changes. 

As a political party striving to help according to its moral re- 
sponsibility, let us freely and frankly abandon policies which are 
outmoded by conditions in world economy, preserve the best in our 
experience, and propagate more unselfish and broadly constructive 
policies. 
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State governments ought to sanction and aid economic and 
social progress in intrastate affairs. Federal Government ought to 
supplement State statutes by giving effect to State policy in inter- 
state commerce. 

Thirty thousand young men and women graduates of our schools 
will mingle with the breadwinners of the United States this year. 
They have a contribution to make to the general welfare, and they 
will eagerly undertake it if Government stops talking security 
and more abundant life, and at the same time creating insecurity 
and apprehension, and enters upon an era of good will toward 
production. 

Let us e the flow of funds into investment by assisting 
in the broadening of credit at low rates. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Act (initiated during a Repub- 
lican administration) should be broadened and a home-financing 
policy inaugurated that would enable young people to build or 
acquire their own homes by making available to them, on a lib- 
eral but sound basis, loans at low rates of interest. Federal credit 
or Federal funds should be employed for this purpose as a pre- 
ventive of ill housing. This would be a wiser use of public funds 
than withholding for enforced relief purposes. It would stimulate 
the building industry and employment. Moreover, it would serve 
the wae higher purpose of promoting self-reliance and self- 

Let us favor construction profits. Inevitably this incentive will 
start a sequence of investment, employment, production of plenty, 
and revenue with which to pay our national debt and balance our 
Budget. Pending recovery we will care for the needy with the 
practical and nonpolitical service and cooperation of local self- 
government. 

Let us press our undeniable claim that the American form of 
88 has been and will continue to be the best yet devised 

insure the liberty, dignity, and spirituality of man. 

Moreover, in its liberal principles, the competitive system, with- 
out compulsion— 

Has produced three times as much wealth as the whole world 
produced before 1776. 

Has distributed wealth so widely that even in the midst of the 
depression there were more than 44,000,000 savings accounts, with 
aggregate deposits exceeding $24,000,000,000. 

Approximately 10,000,000 members of building and loan associa- 
tions, with assets approaching $8,000,000,000. 

Approximately 121,000,000 life-insurance policies in force for a 
face value of 108,885,000,000. 

Has increased the industrial workers’ money wages. In 1929 
they were three times as high as in 1890. 

Has increased the purchasing power of wages—money wages re- 
lated to living costs—by 48 percent during the same period. 

Has decreased the average hours of labor from 60 hours per week 
in 1890 to 48 hours. 

A gift which Robert Burns would have invoked from the gods 
(seeing ourselves as others see us) comes to us in an article which 
recently appeared in the London Sphere entitled “Just Foolish- 
ness.” I quote: 

“The United States contains 6 percent of the world’s area and 
7 percent of its population. It normally consumes 48 t of 
the world’s coffee, 53 percent of its tin, 56 percent of its rubber, 
21 percent of its sugar, 72 percent of its silk, 36 percent of its 
coal, 42 percent of its pig iron, 47 percent of its copper, and 69 
percent of its crude petroleum. 

“The United States operates 60 percent of the world’s telephone 
and telegraph facilities, owns 80 percent of the motorcars in use, 


globe. 
“The United States 


possesses almost $11,000,000,000 in gold, or 
nearly half of the world’s monetary metal. I 
resources. 


t has two-thirds of 


tute political management for individual initiative and supervision. 

“There is only one way to that proposal—it is just 
plain foolishness.” 

Through individual self-reliance and service only can abundance, 
security, and progress be attained; and our economic plan must 
be such as to stimulate ambition, afford opportunity, and excite in 
each boy and girl a sense of bility to produce to his 
capacity. This can be done by the voluntary sacrifices that are 
obvious to producer and consumer, employer and employee, lender 
and borrower, in a new atmosphere of confidence, for which the 
political party in power will be entirely responsible. 

Fellow Republicans, ours has been the most successful experi- 
ment in government in . It has been, and will continue to 
be, enduringly successful only to the degree to which it is free 
from the tyranny and unprincipled practices which have brought 
about the downfall of governments since the beginning of history. 
If we will constantly bear in mind that perfection alone is invul- 
nerable, it will clarify for us the perplexing phrases of the chang- 
ing scene. It will enable us, as we “prove all things” to see more 
clearly how to “hold fast that which is good.” 
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The Republican Party intends to preserve this system. It will 
earnestly serve in the transition to still better things. 

The Republican Party can defeat the spirit of encroachment of 
the Federal Government on the several States, and of one depart- 
ment upon another. 

It can stop the consolidation of all the powers of the various 
independent offices in the Chief Executive. 

It can retain current control of expenditures of public moneys 
by maintaining the independence of the Comptroller General 
whose 15-year tenure of office and answerability to Congress have 
heretofore made him fearless of departmental power. 

It can maintain the dignity and moral authority of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the independence of the Federal 
judiciary as a sanctuary of the people from oppression. (It is as 
necessary to preserve reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power as it was necessary to institute them.) 

It can save the most fundamental characteristic of the American 
system of Government from gradual enervation by insisting that 
changes in the distribution or modification of the constitutional 
powers shall be made only by amendment in the way the Consti- 
tution designates, namely, by submission to the people themselves, 

It can lead in the development and improvement of the Ameri- 
can social and economic system within the limitations of the 
fundamental law. 

In the struggle toward these high objectives we shall carry 
forward in our generation the great spirit of emancipation, of 
— — Abraham Lincoln, the founder of our party, was the incar- 
nation. 

I leave with you the beautiful concept of the spirit of Lincoln, 
E ase by Representative JoHN M. Rossron, of Kentucky, in 

“It seems he took hold of the strong arm of God with one hand 
and took the hands of the people in the other.” 


Reorganization of Executive Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES F. BYRNES, OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, ON FEBRUARY 13, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rrcorp a speech delivered by the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] over sta- 
tion WOL on February 13, 1938, in explanation of the reor- 
ganization bill now pending in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The purpose of the reorganization bill is to make the Govern- 
2 a a efficient instrument for accomplishing the will of 

e people. 

Today there are in the city of Washington more than 135 sepa- 
rate governmental tions. They were established by the 
Congress. If the President attempted to visit all of these agencies, 
he would have to employ a private detective to locate them. When 
he found them, I am satisfied he would not some of the 
men in control, If, in discharging his constitutional duty to see 
that all laws are faithfully administered, the President should at- 
tempt to see, for 15 minutes each week, the heads of the various 
governmental units, he would consume five 8-hour days in talking 
to ore officials and would have little time to give to any other 
problem. 

Common sense dictates that these scattered commissions and 
bureaus, where essential, should be gathered into the regular 
departments so that the President, through the Cabinet members, 
could keep in touch with the various activities of the Govern- 
ment. Where they are not essential they should be abolished and 
the money saved to the taxpayers. 

The pending bill gives to the President the power to accom- 
plish this purpose. The same power was granted to President 
Hoover in 1932. The Congress, however, provided that the action 
of the President would not be effective unless approved by both 
Houses of the Congress. President Hoover signed one order which 
was submitted to a committee of the House—and was promptly 
forgotten by the committee. In 1933 the Congress passed a meas- 
ure giving President Roosevelt, for a short period, the right to 
reorganize departments. Under that power the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration was established, combining all agricultural credit 
agencies. Several other important changes were made but the 
program of recovery legislation incident to the depression diverted 
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attention from reorganization to more immediate problems. The 
pending bill is drafted in the identical language of the act of 
1933, with the exception of an added proviso that the President 
can make no change in any of the regulatory or quasi-judicial 
organizations, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the Board of Tax 

Some of our Republican friends charge that it gives too much 
power to the President. When President Hoover asked for this 
power in a special message, no Republican asserted it would make 
Mr. Hoover a dictator. I was a member of the Senate committee 
that reported to the Senate that bill giving to a Republican Presi- 
dent the same power conferred by this bill. The unani- 
mously voted to give that power to President Hoover. Greater 
power was given to President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933. In 
the Senate that provision was adopted unanimously. No man 
will say that power was abused. Then what excuse is there for 
the MOANA wine this bill, with less power than the act of 1933, 
or the act of 1932, gaven to too much power to the President? Will 
the Congress the Departments? The best evidence that 
Congress will not do it is that having the power to reorganize 
Departments, the Congress, instead of reducing the number, has 
continued each session to establish commissions and boards, creat- 
ing more jobs and less efficiency. 

Under the Senate bill if the President signs an order abolishing 
or consolidating bureaus, the order will not become effective until 
60 days shall elapse while the Congress is in session, so that if 
the order is unwise, the Congress can pass a resolution disapprov- 
ing it. It may be said that the President could veto the resolution 
of the Congress.. The Congress can pass it over his veto. And 
rest assured, if he signs an order reducing the number of office- 
holders or curtailing their power, political pressure will be 8 
to bear upon Congress to disapprove the order. This power to 
consolidate bureaus is limited to June 30, 1940. 

The bill seems to make Government service a career service. It 
provides for the extension of the civil service to those employees 
who, by special direction of the Congress, have been appointed 
outside of the classified service. It provides, however, that such 
employees must stand a civil-service examination and receive a 
certificate of efficiency from the officials under whom they serve. 
It provides for a Civil Service Administrator instead of a Civil 
Service Commission. No corporation would have a commission in 
charge of personnel, A commission can perform judicial functions. 
It cannot administer laws. Too often they become debating 
societies and while the commission has a mistrial, the time for 
action passes. 

The bill makes the Civil Service Administrator an independent 
Official by appointing him for a term of 15 years. He must be 
confirmed by the Senate. The man who argues that he would 
be a partisan appointee of the President will have to charge that 
the Comptroller General today is a partisan appointee because his 
appointment has been made in the same way and for the same 
term. 

In addition to the Administrator, the bill provides for a board 
of seven persons, not more than four of whom shall be of the 
same political party, who shall meet from time to time and advise 
the Administrator, the President, and the Congress on matters of 
policy affecting the personnel of the Government. They will be 
independent because they will not 35 officeholders dependent upon 


ence from an Administrator 

supervision of this bi 

present Commission, the members of are 

President and can be removed at his pleasure and 

power but to carry out regulations issued by the President. PA 
el administrator instead of a commission has been adopted 

y many States. Taje onango. waz urged by Thomas E. Campbell, 
formerly chairman of the Commission, and a Republican. At one 
time it was urged by President Hoover. When proposed by Repub- 
licans, it was approved by Republican en and Senators. 
But when proposed by a Democrat. it is Just all wrong. 

The bill provides for the extension of the Classification Act to 
all employees so that the same rates of compensation will be paid 
to all performing the same service. 

Provision is made that if by reason of consolidation, any em- 
ployee is dismissed from the service, his name must be placed on a 
list and he be given preference whenever a vacancy occurs. 

One section of the bill gives to the Government for the first time 
a genuine independent audit. 

In every great corporation there is a comptroller, who controls 
all payments, 2 the system of accounting, and controls the 
fiscal affairs of the Then an independent certified 
public accountant is employed as the representative of the stock- 
holders, who audits the accounts and rps to the directors and 
stockholders, giving them information as to the financial condi- 
tion of the corporation and making recommendations as to defects 
in accounting. Within the last few years more than a dozen 
States have adopted systems following this policy of business or- 
ganizations. This bill seeks to have the Federal Government addpt 
the same policy. It provides an independent Budget Bureau, pre- 
sided over by the Director of the Budget, an official mene by 
the President, with the consent of the Senate, who shall perform 
the duties ordinarily performed by the comptroiler of a corporation, 

Then in Congress there is to be a joint committee of the two 

„ which committee will appoint an Auditor General, who can 
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payment will not be 


for years, and the committee, acting for the British Parliament, 
has saved millions of dollars. In several States similar systems 
have within recent years been established. 


representative of the 

It is said that preaudit will be . 
Tr aaa the Government. 
It is made only when a department asks for it. Preaudit is never 
made until after the Government has incurred a lability. It serves 
only to advise the disbursing officer of a department of the amount 
which the auditor believes to be due in settlement of that liability. 
The Comptroller General has testified that the controversy about 
preaudit is unimportant, but if anybody pager ote it important, he 
can have the comfort of knowing that it is provided for in this bill 
more 3 than under the existing law. 

The bill provides for a Department of Welfare. Today we have 
more than 25 different bureaus performing some kind of welfare 
activity. The officials of some of them do not even know of the 
existence of the others. By bringing them together we can promote 
real efficiency and should be able to effect real economy. 


pendent bureaus. The 


should transfer bureaus of welfare activities into a Department of 
t could not spend any mere 
ted for such bureaus as independent 
organizations. The purpose of the transfer will be to save money as 
well as increase efficiency. For instance, if 10 bureaus have 10 legal 
staffs and the bureaus are merged in one department, what excuse 
is there for retaining 10 solicitors and 10 law libraries? 
tion rage executive 


Roosevelt. Under the circumstances, there is little excuse for politi- 
cal in the discussion of this question. The measure 


Japanese Invasion of American Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS B. CH, OF 
WASHIN 


G TON. ON FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, last Saturday night, the 
able junior Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHwELLENBACH] 
delivered over a national hook-up of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System an able and thought-provoking speech on 
Japanese invasion of our fisheries. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech may be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
inserted in the Recorp, as follows: 


The people of the United States want peace. I know this to be 
true because I read my mail. I want to talk to you about a prob- 
lem which is more likely to disturb the peace of the Nation than 
any other. I appreciate this chance given me by Columbia net- 
work to discuss it with the people of the country. May I talk 
e Ki about the Japanese invasion of our North Pacific salmon 

es 
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Last July there appeared off the Alaskan coast a fleet of Japa- 
nese fishing vessels. No one knows how many there were. 
Twenty-six were sighted in one place, five in another, four in an- 
other. These vessels were of the mother-ship floating-cannery 
type. That is, they were large steamers, each accompanied by a 
flock of smaller craft and each equipped with cannery machinery. 
They carried nets 2 miles in length. They operated outside the 
3-mile limit. No one knows how many salmon they caught and 
packed. The presence and operation of these vessels filled our 
own fishermen with fear and apprehension. Without dissent they 
declared that the continuation and expansion of this Japanese 
venture would destroy our Alaska salmon resources within 6 years. 

You in the East and South and Middle West inquire as to what 
concern this is of yours? You ask why this Japanese operation 
should be viewed with such alarm. To understand it one must 
know something about the salmon, To most people a salmon is 
merely the occupant of a can. The truth is that the salmon has 
had a most interesting and venturesome career. It is born in the 
headwaters of mountain streams or in fresh-water lakes. Its first 
year is a pretty tough one to survive. The hardy ones which do 
survive set forth from their streams of birth and travel the seven 
seas. In about 4 years from birth they get homesick and start 
their journey back. One thing about the salmon is that it never 
forgets where it was born. Unerringly it finds the home stream. 
When it reaches the point on the stream where it was spawned, 
it, too, spawns and dies, 

Food experts tell us that the salmon is one of our most impor- 
tant sources of protein food. Over 80 percent of our salmon supply 
comes from Alaska. But salmon are only desirable as food when 
caught just outside of the rivers to which they are returning. By 
just outside I mean within 20 or so miles. They have not reached 
the proper size or quality out in the deep sea. Once they get into 
fresh water they deteriorate rapidly. Another interesting fact is 
that when streams have excessive runs, overstocking results. 
Nobody knows why—but this causes less reproduction than under- 
stocking. Scientists guess this is because they so crowd against 
each other in the streams that they kill each other off before they 
spawn. Regardless of the reason, no one today denies that true 
conservation requires that sufficient escapement of salmon be 
permitted as to insure that the streams be adequately stocked. It 
is also required that the portion headed for the streams which 
would result in overstocking should be caught and used for food. 

One need not be an expert to see how rapidly the Japanese 
method of fishing will destroy this resource. They spread their 
2-mile nets. They fish all 24 hours of the day. They practically 
bottle up the area off the coast. They simply don't permit sufficient 
fish to pass through to restock the streams. There is no such 
thing as escapement with Japanese fishing. 

This is precisely what has resulted from Japanese fishing off 
the coast of Siberia. There the Russian Government has per- 
mitted them to fish under a year-to-year licensing agreement. 

It has been off the Siberian coast that they have developed their 
floating-cannery mother-ship method of operating. It was there 
they learned to operate a 2-to-3-mile net. It was there they 
came to know how much would be their annual catch if they 
fished 24 hours a day 7 days a week during the entire salmon run, 
They learned these lessons. They did not learn the lesson of 
conservation. Rather than learn that lesson, they now turn their 
eyes toward the salmon resources which we have developed by 
conserving. They have just about destroyed the Russian salmon 
runs. They now propose to destroy ours. 

Our Government will not permit our own people to fish in this 
way. We restrict the fishing areas. We limit the size of the nets. 
We tell our fishermen they can only fish a certain number of days 
a year and a certain number of hours a day. We designate the 
positions that traps may occupy. We clear the streams so the 
fish may get to the spawning grounds. The fact is that we spend 
about $400,000 a year to see to it that our fishing is restricted. 

I contend that because of these facts these salmon belong to us. 
It is true that they go out into the open sea, It is true they go 
beyond the imaginary 3 miles to which international law has 
limited our area of control. It is true they don't carry the Amer- 
ican flag on their backs to command our protection. But they 
were born in our waters. Our taxpayers spend their money con- 
serving them. Our fishermen each year have sacrificed immediate 
profits in order to conserve them. We should no more be 
to submit to their destruction than we should be willing to submit 
to foreign destruction of any other of our property. 

May I bore you for a few minutes with some figures showing how 
important is the fishing industry on the Pacific coast of North 
America? It gives direct employment to 77,000 people. No one 
knows how much indirect employment it gives. It results in the 
use of 20,000 boats of all sizes and description. Fish caught bring 
$37,000,000 a year to the fishermen. They bring $97,000,000 a year 
for the manufactured fish products. We on the Pacific coast know 
that if the Japanese succeed in this first effort their next threat 
will include our whole coast line as far south as California. Can 
anyone now deny my opening assertion that the invasion must be 
nipped in the bud? It does involve potentialities threatening the 
peace of the Nation. 

But, you say, this venture of last July was probably just a little 
private venture of two or three fishing companies. It probably 
will not reoccur: 
(or Congress) disprove this conclusion, Let me read you from a 
petition filed in May 1936 with that body by official representatives 
of the Japanese fishing industry: 


Unfortunately the records of the Japanese Diet 
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“The Government should, in accordance with the requirements 
and hopes of the civilian population, engage in the fishing industry 
immediately, and develop a policy of the open-sea salmon industry 
in the northeast waters of the Pacific Ocean * * *. At this 
time the best salmon fisheries of the world are to the east of the 
North Pacific Ocean. We now observe the production of canned 
salmon on the coast of Alaska to an amount several times as great 
as ours yearly. Thus our fishery people are keenly hoping for the 
opportunity of salmon fishing in those waters. The Government 
should make an epoch in Japan’s fishing industry and meet the 
present need by immediately granting permission for the salmon 
e on the mothership system of operation on the North Pacific 

cean.“ 

I may state that the foregoing quotation from the petition was 
printed in the Pacific Fisherman, a trade journal on 
the Pacific coast, several months ago and has not been officially 
or unofficially denied. 

In the November 18, 1936, edition of Far Eastern Survey we find 
the following: 

“At the end of 1935 an application was made to the Japanese 
Government for permission to fish for salmon off Alaska, but in the 
spring of this year 89,000 yen were approved by the Japanese Diet 
for the purpose of investigating such fishing. The report states 
that ‘the department of agriculture and forestry is to conduct 
extensive investigation of fishing resources in the Alaska waters, 
where it is stated there is an opening for salmon and trout fishing.’ 
It was said that the investigation would last about 3 years.” 

Acting upon the petition, the Japanese Government appropriated 
sufficient to conduct a 3-year survey of our fisheries resources. 
Our Government was assured there would be no Japanese fishing 
off our coasts till the 3 years expired. Those years were to be 1936, 
1937, and 1938. Nothing more till 1939. 

The opening of the 1937 season saw at least 35 Japanese mother- 
ships in Bristol Bay. Under the Japanese form of government, 
fishing vessels operate under license. They don’t go sailing around 
without the Government knowing about them. 

This broadcast was opened with the statement that the Ameri- 
can people wanted peace. I fully share that desire for peace. This 
broadcast is not intended for the purpose of inflaming passions. 
Its sole purpose is to solicit an understanding and appreciation by 
people in all parts of the country. I do know the fishermen of 
Alaska and the Pacific coast. To them, this resource is the source 
of livelihood for themselves and their families. A recurrence of 
what happened in Bristol Bay last summer might very well result 
in a destruction by our fishermen of the vessels from which our 
fishery resources were destroyed. That is the eventuality which I 
fear. The problem of averting its possibility is one faced by our 
Government. I doubt that it is legislative in its character. Legis- 
lation is now under consideration by the Congress. I do not ap- 
pose its adoption. I merely doubt whether it will work. Our 
Government must know—the Government of Japan must know— 
that the people of this country insist upon a settlement of this 
problem. I appreciate the difficulties involved. May I assure my 
listeners from other parts of the country that the people of the 
Pacific coast and Alaska appreciate the difficulties involved. May 
I give assurances as to the patience of our people in the efforts 
of the Government to solve it. At the same time, may I express 
the determination of those for whom I speak that it will be solved 
so as to do justice to our people; that our rights will not be sacri- 
ficed; that the peace of America will not be jeopardized- 
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Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the railroad situ- 
ation delivered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
before the Washington Transportation Club on the 8th 
instant. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

In addressing you members of the Washington Transportation 
Club and your friends this evening, I want it distinctly under- 
stood I am not doing so as an expert in railroading, in ing, or 
in reorganizing railroads, 
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I appreciate the fact that it is easy to draw blue prints and to set 
up tables of statistics, but the trouble with all our blue prints is 
that they do not always, if ever, take into consideration the human 
elements which enter this complex life of ours. On the other 
hand I sometimes feel that some of you who are engaged in the 
world of business are so close to the trees that you cannot fee 
the forest. 

That the railroad industry is rapidly approaching a real crisis 
no one will deny. The factors which have precipitated or con- 
tributed to this present situation are varied. As chairman of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, which has for the past 2 
years been studying the financing of railroads, I could take up 
several hours of your time pointing to gross errors which have 
been made—the wasting of stockholders’ money in buying stock of 
other railroads at exhorbitantly high prices; wastes in reorganiz- 
ing; wastes in buying of materials at monopolistic prices; pur- 
chases of property at such high prices that it must be considered 
amounting to, and was intended, a rebate, These abuses have con- 
tributed to the present crisis. But the fundamental thing that 
has brought on the present crisis in railroading is the same 
thing that has brought on the present depression—lack of busi- 
ness. You need a greater volume of business. The farmer must 
be able to sell more and buy more. Workers must find jobs instead 
of being on relief. 

If this depression keeps up very long no raising of rates, no 
repealing of the provisions of the fourth section, no Government 
loaning—and even the repeal of every law upon the statute books 
that some of your highly paid propagandists say have hampered 
the railroads—will not save many railroads from bankruptcy. 

But before I launch into a discussion of the railroad problem 
and before I, like thousands ahead of me, treat of its possible solu- 
tion, let me say that the future of railroads is not as tragic as 
some predict. The great carriers of this Nation have not outlived 
their usefulness, 

They are not relics of the “horse and buggy” days. They are 
more indispensable today than they were 50 or 75 years ago. They 
will not, because they cannot, succumb to their competitors on 
the matter, in the air nor on the land. 

The railroad industry has had a glorious past, it should have 
an equally great future. As its rimbons of steel bound these 
United States into the greatest political unit on earth, so shall 
they continue as its most vital economic arteries. They are nec- 
essary to the Nation’s existence. To the producer in Montana, to 
the industrialist in New York, to those engaged in production and 
distribution in every State of the Union, the railroads as no other 
means of transportation can furnish access to markets. 

But the importance of railroads and their rehabilitation is not 
limited by the indispensability of the service they render. Think 
of the army of men they employ directly and indirectly. Think 
of the utter dependence of the heavy industries on railroad pur- 
chases. Think also of the billions of dollars invested in their 
securities by individuals and institutions. 

As a factor in national defense railroads are irreplaceable. 

No one capable of understanding should seek to destory the 
Tailroads of America. Nobody wants to, least of all their 
employees. 

At this point I want to observe that the railroads and their 
employees are to be congratulated upon the manner in which they 
have settled their industrial disputes by collective bargaining 
and through mediation. I want here and now to dispel the 
notion held by many people that the railroad workers are over- 
paid. As a matter of fact, with the exception of a comparatively 
few employees who have been in the service for many years, rail- 
road workers do not rank among the higher paid employees in 
this country. And I am sure that you railroad executives here 
this evening will agree with me that the railroad workers as a 
class are among the most intelligent group in this country. 

Those who engage in crepe-hanging activities are selling the 
country short. Railroads can and must. meet changing economic 
conditions. Gloom will be dispelled. Constructive thought and 
practical intelligence on the part of all those related to or con- 
nected with the rail industry will solve its problems. 

The gravity of the problem recognized and the necessity of its 
solution apparent, what have you, most directly affected, offered in 
the way of concrete ions? 

You have petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
an increase of 15 percent in freight rates and at the same time 
you are asking Congress to enact the Pettengill bill giving you 
the right to reduce rates to meet water competition. To an 

Senator who does not belong to Secretary Ickes’ 60 
families or is not an expert witness for the Van Sweringen hold- 
ing companies, it seems a bit inconsistent to say the least. 

Increased freight rates do not necessarily bespeak increased 
revenue. Railroads need increased volume to produce additional 
revenue. Increased charges for their service may produce de- 
creased consumption of services offered. What generally happens 
in a horizontal increase such as that now requested? For 2 or 
3 months roads obtain some increases in revenue though by no 
means the full percentage of the rate increase. After a few 
months the increased rate begins to reduce the volume of traffic 
and the roads withdraw the increases one by one. That has hap- 

ened in every rate increase in the past and it can happen again. 
it the Interstate Commerce Act were repealed tomorrow and the 
roads were free to set their rates anywhere they pleased, the 
general level of rates would not materially change—unless, indeed, 
it changed downward under the pressure of ruinous competition. 
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At this moment, when the roads are asking the I. C. C. for a 
so-called horizontal increase, there are scores of tariffs on im- 
portant commodities that could be raised without the consent 
of the Commission, 

An increase in freight rates may be the solution, but in my 
Judgment it would be at most a temporary palliative. It would 
be a transitory mirage. 

A conservative economist once stated that when railroad rates 
were lowest, the profits were greatest. 

Because the railroads have been guilty of practices of which 
the public neither approve nor accept, it has become popular to 
lash them. That is not my attitude. I have come to offer to you 
what I hope will be constructive rather than destructive criticism. 
As chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
I will fight for and seek to the best of my ability the enactment 
of any sound program that will rehabilitate the railway industry. 
I will most actively support any plan which in my judgment will 
insure, (1) adequate service to the public, (2) fair treatment to 
railroad employees, and (3) such & capital structure as will 
permit the payment of a fair return to investors in railway 
securities. 

An individual in the conduct of his own business would not 
permit the continuance of conditions which have and presently 
beset the railroad industry. The individual of whom I speak 
would modernize and render as effective as possible his competitive 
concern. He would balance revenues with expenditures by effect- 
ing all practical economies, by increasing efficiency, by coordinating 
all phases of his enterprise, by eliminating waste; and still faced 
with failure to balance income and expenses he would reduce 
fixed charges in such measure and in ways as good business made 
necessary. In short, he would face the facts. He would be prac- 
tical. He would be realistic. 

In the last few years railroads have accomplished much in the 
field of modernization. Much is left to accomplish. After years 
of placid lying in the sun refusing to recognize the inevitable, they 
bestirred themselves. Streamline trains, the zephyrs are regaining 
traffic once lost to competitors. Improved freight service has been 
a blow to truck competitors. The railroads must greatly improve 
their service. They cannot stand still. They must go forward. 

Some say the solution of the railroad problem is through the 
medium of consolidation, thereby eliminating duplication and 
wasteful facilities. It is argued with much force that where two 
railroads can effectively and efficiently handle all business between 
two large distributing points it is a burden on interstate com- 
merce to maintain six; that only those should be maintained 
which are the most direct and therefore should be the most effi- 
cient; that the consuming public is taxed with higher freight rates 
because of this duplication; that a sum of money running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars could be saved in this way. There 
is another side of the picture, however. Communities have grown 
up; railroad men have invested life savings in homes. The com- 
munities must not be wiped out or the life savings of trusted 
employees destroyed. 

If such consolidations are to come about it must be worked out 
on a practicable basis and have for its object, not reorganization 
any a rc ag 1 but cheaper rates, better service 

or the public as a e, and a sounder financial 
a wae structure for 

Incidentally, the staff of the committee prepared a memoran- 
dum showing profits by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 5 $12,000,000 
from security transactions related directly or indirectly to consoli- 
dation moves of the Delaware & Hudson, Wabash, and Pennsylvania 
Railroads. These profits are from the consolidation activities of 
only three of the railroads in the eastern region and do not take 
into consideration what they and other bankers made from con- 
solidation activities in other roads. There is little to be said 
for this kind of waste on the part of railroad management. 

There is much that should be done to aid the railroads. For 
my part, I am and shall continue to work for these things through 
cooperation with the railroads, the railroad brotherhoods, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

No one, however, can maintain that the capital structure of 
every railroad should be maintained untouched, that they should 
stand as they are now. Many are overcapitalized either because of 
unwise policies or excessive costs or changes in commercial condi- 
tions of the country have made some of the railroad properties of 
no practical value from the standpoint of earnings or public sery- 
ice. In short, many of the roads need to be reorganized. 

Assuming that it would cost $26,000,000,000 to replace the rail- 
roads if altered economic conditions or competition from trucks 
and busses made it impossible to earn enough to pay fixed 
charges, then the properties are not worth any twenty-six billion, 
and those who invested in them must take a loss. I agree, how- 
ever, that other forms of transportation should be regulated or that 
the railroads should be freed. 

When railroads cannot meet fixed charges they should be reor- 
ganized—their bonded debt should be reduced to a point where 
they can meet them—not based on the hope of future e: 
but upon what they earned in times of Democratic recession or 
Hoover depression. 

During the period from 1920 to 1929 the public was invited by 
high-pressure salesmen to buy stocks and bonds of all kinds based 
upon—not hopes of earnings of stocks and bonds—but upon wild 
dreams, with the consequential panic of 1929. 

II I my home and cannot pay interest, the mortgagor 
takes over the property, and equity is gone. 
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If an individual goes into bankruptcy, he is seldom put in charge 
of the bankrupt property; but if a railroad is in bankruptcy, the 
president of the road is generally put in charge of the bankrupt 

roperty. 

z te is possible there might be less failures if the same rule applied 
to railroad presidents that applies to the individual. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but I believe that when a road is tottering 
on the verge of bankruptcy it should not be bailed out by the 
Government. 

Extending loans to a road that must inevitably be reorganized 
permits some creditors to be favored over others. Such roads are 
forced to lay off its sectionmen, its shopmen, and suspend its 
purchases of even necessary supplies, all in an effort to scrape 
together pennies to pay unearned bond interest. We all know of 
examples of this kind. Once in receivership, economies which hurt 
both labor and business are effected. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission should not approve of 
loans when the road needs reorganization, and they should not 
approve reorganizations which do not materially cut bonded 
indebtedness. 

In addition to the wastes which I have heretofore pointed out 
there have been others. They have paid, I am sure, too high a 
price for materials. Commissioner Eastman has called atten- 
tion to steel rails. Our investigators have directed my attention 
to where other savings could be made. 

But I am told that there is an authority, a kingship, behind and 
above most of the railroad management. This makes the case 
even worse. If that is true, how can we expect the men engaged 
in railroad operation, both the managers and the employees, to 
do their utmost in effecting economies which are within their 
power to effect if all the time they are obliged to acknowledge to 
themselves that what they can save, no matter how large, is only 
a drop in the bucket compared with the losses from which only 
the bankers or superholding companies can free the railroads? 

Why should the chief officers of railroads that do not come 
within a thousand miles of New York City and who do not live 
in New York have to travel to that city each month to get orders 
from a director who rarely gets west of the Hudson River? 

I realized that in this day and age all of the wisdom—political, 
industrial, and financial—is thought by some to be found in Man- 
hattan Island or on the shores of the Hudson. But the West is 
beginning to feel differently about it. 

The eastern financial interests have tried their hand at running 
the western railroads from New York. Why not give the com- 
munities in the West a chance at trying their hand at directing the 
transportation system of the West. At least why not put on direc- 
tors who live in the West and know its problems, and will not be 
mere yes“ men. All the “yes” men are not in Congress, you know. 

It is only through these economies and those to be effected in 
their finances and the reorganization of capital structures that 
the railroads will live and prosper. Until less than 15 years ago 
the railroads were an expanding industry, It had its ups and 
downs, but steadily the density and volume of its traffic increased. 
There were constantly more people in the country, and on the aver- 
age each person, from decade to decade, required more goods to be 
shipped longer distances. Such was the transportation side of the 
ever-rising standard of living. In the middle twenties this process 
came to an end. There seems to have been two primary reasons. 
One is the development of competitive forms of transportation, 
busses, trucks, pipe lines, and improved water-carrier service. 
The second change has come about from the so-called rationali- 
zation of industry and trades. Scores of intermediate manufac- 
tured products no longer move. Industry tends to be organized in 
such a manner as to push the raw materials in one door of the 
plant and the finished consumers’ products out the other. Other 
industries have moved to the market. The transportation of semi- 
manufactures tend to be confined increasingly within the 
grounds of a single plant. This has enormously cheapened the 
product, in many instances, to the consumer and it has likewise 
reduced enormously the revenue to the railroads. Such processes 
and trends in industry will not suddenly change. The railroads 
must face the fact that they have reached their maturity. They 
must live and keep themselves modern on the traffic they either 
have or can win from competitive forms of transportation. 

Legislation dealing with railroads has at times been both cum- 
bersome and complex, Future legislation must be simple and 
effective. It must likewise be integrated into a pattern of rail- 
way recovery and not merely deal with past crimes and past abuses. 
It must look forward. 

Constituting as they do the very arteries through which our 
economic life flows, remedial legislation and correction of rail 
problems should not be postponed. The present recession, while 
contributing to the existent crisis, is not the only factor in the 
1938 plight of the railway industry. Laws should be passed to pro- 
hibit the recurrence of those abuses which have contributed to 
the present situation. Railroad holding companies should be abol- 
ished. They cannot be regulated. The railroads should confine 
the activities to handling freight and passenger traffic. 

Basic in our industrial life not solely because of the invaluable 
service they render, railroads are regarded by many as the very 
key in our economic existence. Certainly their prosperous or de- 
pressed financial state reflects itself and casts its shadows on varied 
and important phases of our industrial endeavors, It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that Congress proceed to treat the railroads con- 
structively and in a reasonable and prudent manner. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the condition of the rail- 
roads is not as black as pictured by many ic persons. 
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Their predicament is serious but not fatal, Through orderly 
processes unsound financial structures must be rendered healthy. 
Waste must be eliminated, economies effected, and control lodged 
in those responsible for operation. There are other grave factors, 
but these mentioned, I believe, are susceptible to cure. The Gov- 
ernment can assist railroads in achievement of self-reform, self- 
improvement, and success. Specifically, I would suggest: 

First, Keep total capitalization down to earning value in lean 
years. 

Second. Keep debt and interest charges low. 

Third. Abolish surplus tax to the end that railroads can set 
up a sinking fund with which to pay bonded indebtedness, 

Fourth, Tighten the law regulating railroad expenditures for 
the purchase of other companies’ stock. 

Fifth. Require genuine competitive bidding for sale of equip- 
ment and supplies to railroad purchasers, 

Sixth. Eliminate unnecessary holding companies and nonoper- 
ating affiliates and subsidiaries. 

Seventh. Give to the Interstate Commerce Commission the same 
normal and routine access to records of bankers and brokers which 
it now has to carrier records. 

Eighth. Strengthen Interstate Commerce Commission Bureau of 
Accounts and Finance by providing an adequate staff. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, BEFORE 
THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, JANUARY 21, 
1938, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] before the Thirty-third 
Annual Convention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, on January 21, 1938, at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, as I have listened to those 
gracious words from Judge Driver, both about Florida and me, 
and just having come down to this room from a delightful break- 
fast with a cattleman of Florida who is a Member of this Con- 
gress, who lives upon a small tract of about 55,000 acres of land 
and busies himself with nothing more considerable than about 
6,000 head of cattle, I thought of a story that somewhat 
my consciousness of inadequacy to meet properly this occasion, 
The story is that a cattleman one day was driving a calf al 
a highway until he came to a bridge which spanned a stream, 
which the calf balked, planted his legs in front of him at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, and placed his head stubbornly between 
his front legs. While in that posture a motorist approaching from 
the rear, seeing the calf and desiring to help the farmer as. well 
as to remove the obstruction, blew lustily upon his horn. .When 
he did, the frightened calf stretched himself into a sudden leap 
over the bannister of the bridge and broke his neck upon the 
creek bed below. The chagrined farmer turned and looked back 
into the face of the embarrassed motorist and said, “Well, stranger, 
I appreciate what you tried to do, but that was a hell of a big 
toot for such a little calf.” . 

Judge Driver, we do appreciate the y words that you have 
said about our fair State of Florida, It is very interesting to me 
that there should be presiding over this assembly a gentleman 
who 33 years ago was present at the organization of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, here in this city of Washington. As 
I think about the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, and as 
I think about the organization of that voluntary association, my 
mind goes back some decades into the early history of this country, 
and I think about the assembly of another Congress, also volun- 
tarily gathered together, like yourself—a Congress selected by no 
official organization, a Congress composed of men who aspired to 
the liberty of their country and freedom from the oppression of 
any tyrant anywhere. I think, therefore, of what the United 
States owes as a debt of gratitude to the Continental Congress, 
and I think of the rather unique analogy between the original 
voluntarily assembled, relatively unofficial Continental Congress 
and the National Congress of Rivers and Harbors, which likewise 
is a voluntary association, made up of people who aspire to another 
kind of liberty for their country, the liberty of its great resources 
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into some practical expression, and a great policy of conservation, 
the conservation of the natural resources of the country. 

So as we are grateful to the Continental Congress and its par- 
ticipants, so is this Nation and so shall our posterity be grateful 
to the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

I want to say also that there is a governmental agency to which 
the obligation of the people similarly runs, I speak of an agency 
of Government which for generations has enjoyed the esteem, the 
confidence and the popo of the American people, than which no 
other body has enjoyed more supremacy, even the judiciary itself; 
I speak of the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. 
[Applause.] I know also that a grateful country and a grateful 
posterity will remember the high standard of conduct, the fine 
quality of vision which that corps has contributed and shall con- 
tinue to contribute to the welfare of America, 

I want to say to you that on behalf of my State of Florida 
I want to tell you how much we appreciate the good will, or the 
good judgment, I would say, that this Congress has indicated in 
the recognition of the national merit of one of the great projects 
for which Florida happens to be the location, the great national 
Florida ship canal. We want you to know that we appreciate 
the kindly interest that you have manifested in this great work 
and in the stimulus and encouragement which you have given it, 
and the prestige which you have added to it in putting it in your 
list of approved projects. 

You know, of course, the pride that all of us experience in the 
knowledge that that project has come through all the preliminary 
stages of examination to the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House, has proceeded through public hearings, has the favorable 
report of the Chief of Engineers, and the favorable report of the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee, so that the bill now pend- 
ing upon the calendar of the House of Representatives will, in 
my opinion, during even this Congress, bring into the beginnings 
of reality a project which will be a great asset to the people of 
the United States. I say it is not altogether a selfish impulse that 
has made the delegates of the other States lend their aid and 
assistance to this enterprise, because I think that the figures show 
that only three States in the entire Union do not have at least a 
portion of their territory which will directly profit from the open- 
ing up of the channel across the Peninsula of Florida, which 
will make possible the avoidance of the hazards of transit around 
through the dangerous Florida Keys, expedite by some 23 hours 
the transit of a ship from the Atlantic seaboard to the ports of 
the Gulf, and give an outlet for all the central portion of the 
country to send more expeditiously and more cheaply its products 
into those places where they may be purchased. we are grate- 
ful to you for your help in respect to this worthy enterprise. We 
want your continued help, and we in the Congress are going to 
try to make it a reality just as soon as it can possibly be ac- 
complished. 

I know that you have many things upon your agenda; I know 
that you have vision of what may eventually come to pass in this 
country. I visualize this country virtually with a latticework of 
rivers and canals bearing upon their bosom the commerce of this 
great and growing country; I visualize those things in other in- 
stances as the beginning of new channels of trade, and in others 
as the maintenance of a standard of transportation cost which will 
make possible a great commerce among an industrious people. 

I have no brief, no criticism, for any t rtation agency, 
except history would be read blindly if it did not indicate what a 
great contribution toward that end has been made by the develop- 
ment of the waterways of this country. I say that these newer 
forms of transportation shall fit into the scheme of this original 
plan, the one that Nature gave us, as it were, and we have done 
very well generally when we have followed Nature's illustrious 

ions, so these others fit upon a basic fabric of a transporta- 
tion system which Nature provided—the waterways of the country. 
I say that in any program of public improvements the first con- 
sideration should be given to the enlargement of those projects, and 
just as they should be the first to be considered, they should be 
the last to go in the shrinkage of public expenditure, because I 
have the belief that as we spend—and I favor it—we should spend 
not only wisely but well, and when we spend wisely and well we will 
spend for permanence and for the greatest possible benefit, and 
when we spend money upon channels and arteries of commerce, 
making easier the interchange of and services, we spend in 
the promotion of the greatest possible general good. So I say upon 
rivers and harbors, upon waterways, upon public highways, we may 
well make expenditures that not only this generation but genera- 
tions yet to come will honor and approve. 

I believe you will agree with me that there ought to be about it 
all something of a plan, and I use that word advisedly; I use it 
conscious of the things that may be running through your minds. 
I did not say who would do the planning; I did not mention, you 
notice, who would make the selection of the projects to fit into the 
plan. I am suggesting that perhaps the authority of the engineers 
of the United States Army might be so expanded that instead of 
reporting upon a specific project they might report upon and 
examine a series of projects that had relationship to the unfolding 
of a general beneficent plan. You notice I said the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. I do 
think that in some way or other in an appropriate manner the 
project should be tied together, not building a part of it over here 
and a part of if over there; not depending upon the accident of 
whether a very able Senator like Senator HAYDEN introduces the 
bill, or a very feeble Senator like the Senator from Florida intro- 
duces the bill, and not depending altogether upon the incidents of 
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politics, because you can’t get the maximum of planning when the 
Senator from Arizona runs on a platform that I am going to intro- 
duce a bill to improve X River or to deepen Y Harbor or to expand 
Z Waterway and the Senator from Florida runs on a program that 
is analogous in principle but differing in detail. 

Both of us may accomplish what we have in mind, and yet 
those things may be totally unrelated to projects which we desire 
to accomplish. It might be that the national welfare should some- 
how or another want the Senator from Arizona and the Senator 
from Florida to cooperate in the program of public improvement 
which we both aspire to achieve. The details of it should be 
worked out by minds more capable than mine and should be 
encompassed in visions much more expansive than that that I 
possess. 

I am in sympathy with you that the Congress should make the 
selections, because they are responsible to the people, and I am 
in sympathy with all those who desire to preserve the integrity 
of our great Corps of Engineers. I leave to you the problem of 
how those two desires may be maintained as a part of a sound 
national policy, and at the same time there may be some proper 
correlation of our individual efforts so they shall have something 
of a pattern, if not a plan. 

My friends, I know that you have labored here unselfishly 
for several days. Your labors are not yet adjourned. I just want 
you to know that as one Member of the Congress—and that is the 
sentiment that is universally entertained over there—we appreci- 
ate what you are doing, we appreciate the prestige that you give 
to this great national work, we appreciate the integrity that you 
put into rivers and harbors projects, because this is not a selfish 
organization; it is an unselfish organization. So long as our citi- 
zenry will interest itself voluntarily and at its own expense in 
the improvement of the national welfare in matters of this sort, 
we still have in civic life a patriotism which will insure the per- 
manence and the greatness of our country. 

I just wish that there were more rivers and harbors congresses; 
I wish there were more people who had the point of view of the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, who had the kind of men that the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress has in it, who have the national 
perspective as distinguished from the local point of view that the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress has. 

So, my friends, I want to tell you that you are contributing 
not only in a very material way to your country’s progress; you 
are giving your country a lesson in civic patriotism which is ap- 
preciated and will be long remembered by an approving and a 
grateful posterity. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY STEWART McDONALD, FEDERAL HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATOR, ON FEBRUARY 10, 1938 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a very able speech on the sub- 
ject of the amendments to the Federal Housing Act, de- 
livered over the radio by Mr. Stewart McDonald, Federal 
Housing Administrator, on February 10, 1938. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


On February 3, President Roosevelt approved amendments to the 
National Housing Act, greatly enlarging its scope. The purpose is 
not only to stimulate new residential construction and provide 
employment, but at the same time to assist families of moderate 
means to obtain adequate and decent housing on the most favor- 
able terms in the history of the country. The new program re- 
quires a minimum of expenditure of Federal funds, for the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration lends no Government money, and it 
does not build any houses. 

Houses are constructed by private builders throughout the 
country using the funds made available by private financial insti- 
e These loans are insured by the Federal Housing Admin- 

ration. 

This system was carefully established in 1934 and at the end of 
last year the gross business transacted had exceeded $2,000,000,000. 

That business is made up of mortgages insured for individual 
home owners, loans insured for property repairs and improvements, 
and for large-scale rental projects. Of the 225,000 single-family 
homes covered by insured mortgages, about 33 percent were valued 
at less than $4,000, and the monthly mortgage payments on almost 
25 percent are $20 or even less. 
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The new law offers the lowest mortgage rate and most attractive 
terms ever known in the United States, and for the first time, the 
same rate from coast to coast and from Gulf to border. This low 
rate and easy means are available to all borrowers in good stand- 
ing, and you can readily figure out exactly what your new little 
home will cost, because, under the most favorable conditions, it is 
possible to obtain a monthly rate which over the period of the 
mortgage will average as low as $5.98 on each thousand dollars or 
fraction thereof borrowed. To this, of course, must be added 
local taxes, fire insurance, and so forth, and when all are lumped 
together, the chances are they will make a sum less than the rent 
you would have to pay for a house not nearly as good or 80 
modern. 

Although the new act is less than a week old, large groups of 
builders and associations have reported plans to us for building 
homes costing $3,500 and under to be financed with insured mort- 
gages. This means, that with a $300 down payment on a $3,000 
house, a mortgage of $2,700 would be available. If the mortgage 
is for a period of 25 years, you will repay it with a monthly mort- 
gage payment averaging only $16.05. In addition, of course, there 
are always local taxes, water rents, and fire insurance. 

Briefly, the program provides for insurance of mortgages on 
individual homes; on large projects, either for rent or sale; and 
for loans for the repair and modernization of existing properties; 
as well as for refunding mortgages on existing homes on a single 
long-term basis. 

On newly built individual homes, appraised at $6,000 or less, 
mortgages may represent 90 percent of the value of the property; 
and they may be repaid, in some cases, over a period of as long 
as 25 years; but they must not bear an interest rate of more 
than 6 percent. And let me add right here, the insurance pre- 
mium on these mortgages has been reduced to one-quarter of 1 
percent, and, in addition, placed on the decreasing balances. So, 
on this point alone, this new law makes a maximum saving to the 
borrower of approximately 1 percent. 

However, in order to protect the interest of the buyer, the 
lender, and the Government, these exceedingly liberal provisions 
apply only on newly constructed homes. They must be occupied 
by the owner and approved for insurance by the Federal Housing 
Administration before construction begins. Or they must be 
homes that have been constructed after January 1, 1937, and 
prior to February 8, 1938, but which have not been sold or occu- 
pied since completion. 

Thus, if you want to buy a new home valued at $5,000, you may 
make a down payment of 10 percent, or $500. You borrow all the 
balance in one mo: from a financial institution approved 
by the Federal Housing Administration, and pay it back in small 
monthly payments at a lower charge than ever before known in 
this country. Then, at the end of 20 or 25 years, you own your 
home free and clear, But, in the meantime, you have been living 
in it—beautifying it with shrubs and proper planting. And 
again let me emphasize, the monthly payments would probably be 
less than the rent you are now paying. 

However, the one big thing to remember is that every borrower 
must prove to the lender and to the F. H. A. that his reputation is 
such as to justify the faith the Government places in him when it 
insures his mortgage. 

In many cases where homes are financed the F. H. A. way several 
members of a family—all workers, to be sure—have pooled their 
earnings and thus joined together in this simple and happy home- 
owning plan. 

I recall a case in Connecticut where a beautiful little home was 
purchased by a family of three—the mother, a cook in a lunch- 
room; the daughter, a stenographer; and the son, with a paper 
route—but all three pooled their resources and are buying their 
lovely little home, which is modern and up to date in every par- 
ticular, and yet their monthly outlay is less than they formerly 
paid for rent. 

On newly constructed homes appraised at over $6,000 and . to 
$10,000 an adjustment is made, using the 90- percent principle, 
which decreases the amount of the down payment to 15 percent or 
less. But on the more expensive houses the mortgage limit re- 
mains at 80 percent of the appraised value, and in no case may it 
exceed $16,000. 

However, on all these a saving of approximately 1 percent is 
accomplished by reducing the interest rate to 5 percent and basing 
the mortgage insurance premium on the outstanding balance 
instead of on the original face value, as provided by the old law. 

The new amendments also include much-needed and very im- 
portant provisions for the insurance of large amounts to stimulate 
large-scale construction of multifamily and group housing. These 
might be apartment houses, single-family structures for rent or 
sale, or a combination of both. 

Two fields are covered under this provision. One is designed to 
promote construction of large-scale projects covered by mortgages 
up to $5,000,000, and an entirely new section is added to encourage 
the building of smaller apartments, ranging from $16,000 to $200,- 
000. Those will often be constructed by small companies or even 
individual builders. Their operation will not be as rigidly super- 
vised as in the larger projects. But all must be soundly built 
and provide desirable living quarters. 

The very large projects must be operated by limited-dividend 
corporations. Rentals are designed to meet a very broad market, 
for moderate-priced apartments, but are still sufficient to assure 
sound operation and a reasonable profit to the corporation. 


Let me again emphasize, what we seek to do is to encourage 
private capital investment in the housing structure of the Nation. 
The F. H. A. lends no Government money, and, for this reason, 
these large-scale projects are not to be confused with those of the 
United States Housing Authority. That agency, under a Govern- 
ment subsidy, is engaged in a slum-clearance program to care for 
families unable to pay an economic rent. The F. H. A. aims to 
benefit wage-earning and salaried families who either prefer or 
must live in rented quarters. Such families make up the great 
majority of the population in our large cities, and therefore 
constitute the broadest market for new housing. 

Many of these projects are planned almost as if we were build- 
ing an entirely new community, with parks and playgrounds— 
plenty of open space to afford light and air—and giving attention 
to all factors which make for comfortable and healthy living. 

Under both of these last two plans it will be possible to build 
groups of single-family houses under a blanket mortgage for up to 
80 percent of appraised value. Then they may be rented or sold 
under a contract, whereby the tenant can accumulate his required 
10 or 20 percent down payment, and then apply for an individual 
mortgage, thus becoming his own landlord. 

And now for a piece of big and right-up-to-the-minute news. 
Perhaps the most important of all the provisions is that which 
provides for national mortgage associations. 

This afternoon I signed a charter for the National Mortgage 
Association of Washington—the first to be formed. 

It starts with a capital of $10,000,000, enabling it, by means of 
its bond issues, to make $200,000,000 of private capital available 
for the home-mortgage market, with an additional $40,000,000 of 
capital earmarked, to be used if recuired, thus in the language of 
the President of the United States in his message to Congress on 
November 29 “providiug the basis for $1,000,000,000 of private 
funds obtainable through the sale of national mortgage associa- 
tion debentures.” 

This not only offers a means of maintaining a constant flow of 
money, from one end of the country to the other for residential 
purposes, but in turn gives the individual investor an opportunity 
to place his savings in a tax-free investment, backed by insured 
mortgages. These debentures take the place of the old real-estate 
bond issues which had developed like a plague in the mortgage 
market of the past and contributed largely to the collapse of 1929. 
Individuals will now be certain of a safe and secure real-estate 
bond investment. 

But the far-reaching effect of national mortgage associations 
will be to accomplish the ultimate aim of the Federal Housing 
Administration, and that is to put residential construction on a 
mass-production basis. 

Unfortunately, most houses in the past have been built by hand, 
80 to speak, just as shoes used to be made by the local cobbler. 
This is nobody’s fault in particular, but because of it cities have 
grown like Topsy, and neighborhoods have not been placed under 
proper control, the result being in many cases that neighborhoods 
have gone to pieces long before the houses. But through proper 
use of the facilities of national mortgage associations large-scale 
operators will be attracted to this field. It should be possible to 
finance construction of whole suburbs containing hundreds of 
houses in one operation; and through this the home buyer will 
receive greater value in a more beautiful neighborhood, free from 
the dangers of deterioration and disintegration. 

Finally, there is provision for insurance of funds advanced for 
the repair and modernization of existing structures. This was 
included in the original act of 1934, which had expired. However, 
the demand for the renewal of it was so great, on account of the 
good it had accomplished, that Congress included it in the new 
act. el senn, tas, borrower ae demonstrate his ability to 
pay. e must own the property or ave a lease on it running a 
least 6 months longer than the term of the loan. 

Amounts up to $10,000 may be borrowed to repair or improve 
existing structures and amounts up to $2,500 may be borrowed 
for the erection of new structures. These loans enable you to 
obtain sufficient credit for necessary structural repairs, such as 
painting, roofing, reflooring, and the like, and for rehabilitation 
like rewiring, plumbing, and heating. These loans are available 
now; and spring is the time to repair and modernize. You 
simply go to your banker, dealer, or building and loan association 
and sign a note for the sum required, then pay it back in small, 
equal payments. 

These repair loans are not only available for residential prop- 
erty but for all property, including apartment buildings, small 
business buildings, and factories, farm residences, farm buildings, 
and farm necessities, such as electric systems, water systems, barns, 
silos, and the like. But these loans are strictly limited to repairs, 
alterations, and improvements. 

In conclusion then, the National Housing Act now contains 
broad provisions benefiting home owners and home buyers. The 
program should prove a stimulus to the construction industry, 
The machinery is here for the Government to do its part. But 
the success of the program depends upon the whole-hearted, vol- 
untary cooperation of private capital and private industry. By 
this I mean the lending institutions, the material and equipment 
F and distributors, the builders and developers, and 

bor. 

With each group doing its part, it ought not be long before this 
country will be moving forward, with industry busy, labor em- 

loyed, and an ever-increasing number of families housed accord- 
RE to the ideal American standard. 
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Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered today by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] before the National 
Association of Broadcasters at the Willard Hotel in this city. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


It is a rare circumstance for a Senator to address an audience 
of broadcasters. Ordinarily a Senator or some other public official 
utilizes the facilities of broadcasters to talk to the public. I wel- 
come, therefore, this opportunity to consider with you some of the 
vital problems of this industry—problems which are not only the 
concern of broadcasters themselves but which are likewise of great 
importance to all the people of the Nation. 

As licensees of the Federal Government, you broadcasters are the 
custodians of one of the people’s most valuable natural resources. 
The magic of science has placed in your hands the temporary con- 
trol of the greatest method of mass communication ever devised 
by the genius of man. 

I use the word “temporary” with purpose. Because this great 
resource, this indefinable something the engineers call the ether, 
has been and should forever be inalienably reserved to the people. 
You are the trustees. To overlook or disregard this trust relation- 
ship is a breach that calls for a forfeit of your franchise. I am 
confident that all of you recognize your obligations as broadcasters 
in this respect. Yet I feel that we cannot emphasize too often the 
positive duties of those who hold a public franchise. 

In fields other than broadcasting, perpetual grants by the Gov- 
ernment to its individual citizens too often develop a false pro- 
prietary sense that results in an abuse of the granted privilege. 
So I remind you today of your responsibility to those you serve, not 
because I have any information that you are unmindful of these 
obligations, but because I have the belief that among the many 
problems you have gathered here to consider, there may be inter- 
woven the basic question of our democracy’s future. 

America, as we know it, has thus far escaped the contagion 
which has spread among other nations of the world. Through a 
period of bitter economic strife, our democracy has survived. Free 
speech as exemplified by a free radio, and a free press has made 
its contribution to this survival of our political system. Tour 
recognition of your responsibilities in operating a free radio is an 
important part of the needed assurance that our cherished system 
will long endure. 

I need not indulge in a detailed comparison of the radio systems 
of this Nation and those in which democratic principles have been 
abandoned. You are familiar with that story. In all of those 
countries where fundamental human rights have been subjected 
to the tyranny of dictatorship, radio is the exclusive instrument 
of the central government. To perpetuate these undemocratic 
systems, controlled propaganda is essential with radio, one of its 
most important mediums. 

Therefore, my repeated emphasis of your duties as a trustee is 
based upon the fervent hope of maintaining our democratic proc- 
esses through whatever crisis may develop, whether it be political 
or economic. That is and should be our fundamental considera- 
tion. While it is a necessary function of government to make 
information available to its citizens, political or monopolistic 
control of the media for distribution of information is inconsistent 
with basic democratic principles. The pattern of dictatorship, 
whether it be Fascist of Communist, is uniform in its centralized 
control by government of facilities for mass communication. 

For obvious reasons, neither you nor I want to see government 
ownership in American radio, but we cannot ignore the signs or 
the tempo of the times. Only broadcasting’s own folly would make 
the threat real. And that would evolve if we allowed any entities 
in the industry or outside of it beckoning for entree, to become too 
large, too potent; to permit them to reach the point where the 
influence they exert is so great as to create political animosities 
and internecine strife that could only result in its destruction. 

There are several species of monopoly that might get a strangle- 
hold on radio. All deal with power. One is power in watts—high 


power protected over unlimited areas—a second is power in num- 
bers of stations concentrated in identical ownership. The third 
relates to the power and the status of the networks. Each deals 
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with the extent of influence, of coverage, in the hands of a single 
person or group. And in each case you have another element of 
“power” that, which reposes in radio because of its peculiar faculty 
in molding public opinion—a unit of force and influence that 
cannot be achieved by any other medium. 

If radio has any tradition, it is that of service to a particular 
community and its immediate contiguous areas. Many stations— 
the best of them—have acquired for themselves a definite status 
in their communities, a sort of local pride, attained because they 
have dedicated themselves to those communities and their ad- 
vancement. 

With high power a station immediately loses its local or State- 
wide status. It has no community to serve. The Nation be- 
comes its oyster. It is in direct competition with those smaller 
local units which theretofore performed an acceptable and com- 
mendable local or regional service. High power places in the 
hands of one licensee, one man or one small group of men, a 
degree of power, both economic and political, that gives him tre- 
mendous advantage over his competitors and places in his hands 
a potentially dangerous means of molding public opinion. 

As I construe it, this is contrary to those basic concepts of our 
constitutional and democratic form of government. Thus, I be- 
lieve that the clear channel, as such, is undesirable, The initial 
reason for the clear channel was rural coverage. That premise is 
no longer valid when we find that practically all of these chan- 
nels now are assigned to the metropolitan centers of the country 
rather than rural areas and that the majority of them therefore 
serve a small geographical area over which they are merely giving 
a duplication of service. 

The second species of monopoly is the concentration of facili- 
ties in identical hands. This can happen locally or nationally; 
locally when all or practically all of the outlets in a given com- 
munity are controlled by the same group. It can happen nation- 
ally through ownership by the networks, or by other groups, of 
important stations in key communities. This danger becomes 
readily apparent when we find the majority of the most coveted 
facilities reposing in the hands of the major networks. This to 
me appears to be a matter with which the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission should cope, for the Congress has given it ample 
legislative authority to do so. 

The third form of monopoly may sprout from another type of 
power, and I refer to the power of the networks over the inde- 
pendently owned stations affiliated with them. This power has 
come to the networks in two ways—first, from the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of the affiliated station’s revenue is derived 
from, and is under the control of the network. And second, 
that the stations in smaller communitie. are largely dependent 
upon the programs which the networks furnish them. 

I do not want to imply that the networks have abused their 
power. Nevertheless that power exists and both the networks and 
the affiliated stations are conscious of it. That power leads to 
inequitable bargaining ability between the two, and that un- 
equal bargaining power, if abused, may lead to monopoly. 

Network broadcasting has contributed greatly to the service 
of the public. The networks are entitled to a fair return on their 
investments and to a reserve to serve as a cushion for the coverage 
of national events for which they receive no ary return. 
They have been important factors in the upbuilding of radio to 
its present giant and influential stature. I should be the last 
one to wish to see them regulated to the point of extinction. I 
know what the network programs mean to the people of my own 
State. But we cannot let this power of which I speak enable the 
networks either to absorb the independent stations or dictate 
policies not in the interest of the local communities served. That 
would be little short of radio suicide which neither you nor I 
want to see happen. 

And while on the subject of networks, it seems to me that if 
regulation of radio has lagged in any particular, it has been in 
relation to those national entities. In this connection I call atten- 
tion to the Commission action when after receipt of complaints 
made an investigation into the allegedly obscene or indecent per- 
formance of a motion picture actress over one of the networks, 
The Commission’s ruling, while reprimanding the network, like- 
wise reprimanded some 60 stations affiliated with th 
Many stations have taken this as an open threat that if any 


haled onto the carpet to show cause why their licenses should 
not be revoked. I cannot believe that this was the Commission’s 
purpose as they must realize that the stations affillated with the 
networks have little if any control over the programs originated 
by the chains. They are in no position to censor these programs, 
or delete them in advance of their rendition. They cannot cut 
off the program that the law, offends listeners, or is 
immoral until after the danger is done. In all cases such as this 
it seems to me the responsibility must rest squarely upon the 
shoulders of the station that originates such programs as it is there 
alone that correction in any broadcast can be made. 

Perhaps the most important problem concerns the use of radio 
as a method of influencing public opinion, An informed people is 
the basis of our democracy. From the town meetings of our grand- 
fathers, we have developed a technique through radio that is at 
once a unifying force and an instrument of power so tremendous 
that its ultimate significance cannot yet be appraised. The poten- 
tialities of the improper utilization of radio are fraught with such 
peril as to require the elected representatives of the people to 
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zealously against the possibilities of such abuse. This raises 
e question of monopoly and also the problem of the relation 
of the regulatory power of government and the use of radio for 
political and commercial purposes. Congress has expressed itself 
— re yal upon these two matters in the Communications Act 
0 i 
Under section 315, the licensee is required to afford opportunity 
to a qualified candidate for public office to use its facilities if it has 
granted his opponent such an opportunity. From a purely legalistic 
point of view, that requirement of equal treatment of rival political 
candidates means simply what it says. It was written specifically 
into the act to make certain that he who holds a public franchise 
would not abuse his privilege by a partisan tion in grant- 
ing the use of the forum of the air to qualified candidates in a 
tical campaign. Yet in spirit I feel that this provision goes 
nd the matter of political speeches in a campaign year. It was 
an expression of a principle which might be called the “doctrine of 
fair play.” Congress did not write into the law all the 


play. To undertake such a task would lead into immense difficul- 
ties, and, when the job is finished, such legal specifications migh 
abridge the right of free speech itself. However, Congress did say 
that you, as a licensee of a broadcasting facility, cannot take sides 
in a political controversy by denying the use of your station to one 
candidate and granting it to another. And I think you will all 
agree that this is a sound principle. If it is sound with respect to 
political candidates in a campaign year, it must also be a good 
policy with respect to other public questions, whether or not it is 
written into the law. In other words, radio, unlike the newspaper, 
should have no editorial policy, no axes to grind, nor any group's 
particular political or economic philosophy to peddle. Radio should 
afford equal facilities to those who are responsible and have some- 
POE ee ener DTOEREO VA OF Fine PAREAN vane: O Sae 
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By this I do not mean that radio should devote all its time to 
broadcasting competing views of all who may have the desire to 
talk. Naturally, there must be a common-sense limitation on the 
time devoted to controversial public questions. The selection of 
topics and the time devoted to their discussion is the responsibility 
of the licensee, subject to review by the Commission when it passes 
upon its question of whether you are operating in the public in- 
terest. How well this process of selection is exercised under the 
doctrine of fair play is important thing. 

A proper balance should be maintained between those who advo- 
cate and oppose questions important to the people, and this 
doctrine of fair play demands equal treatment as to time, number 
of stations, and all other factors which will assure that both sides 
have the opportunity to reach the same audience. It is 
this process that the instrument of radio can continue its develop- 
ment consonant with democratic traditions. 

One of the other problems which faces you and which you natu- 
rally look to Congress to help solve is the matter of bringing up to 
Gate a law enacted before broadcasting was even thought of—the 
copyright law. This is a matter which does not come before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee but is one that should be worked 
on by Congress. I hope it will be done in the near future. 

Many of you have discussed with me the lack of stability in the 
broadcasting industry that has resulted from short-term licenses— 
the 6-month tenure. You would like to hear me say that I believe 
you should have your licenses granted for a 3-year term, the longest 
permissible under the Communications Act. I am sorry, but I do 
not feel it is yet time for this, even though I am mindful that 
some of you are doing outstanding public service with your stations. 
I do not believe that a 3-year license is yet justifiable. Radio 
broadcasting is still in too unsettled a state. The course has not 
yet been clearly charted for the future, as I have attempted to indi- 
cate to you. I do not say, however, that longer licenses should not 
be issued—perhaps for a year at the start—as a means of encourag- 
ing investment of a sounder nature in broadcasting. Possibly that 
would be a desirable move, Also the Commission, by the terms of 
the act under which it functions, can revoke licenses for cause at 
any time, after due notice and hearing, and it is not necessary for it 
to await a license-renewal period to take punitive action. 

It is a relatively easy matter to pick flaws. It is the stock in 
trade of most of us in Congress. In radio broadcasting there is 
much that has been done that deserves the plaudits of the people 
and of ent. Many stations—the vast majority of them— 
are doing outstanding jobs in the broad field of public service, in 
giving freely and willingly of their facilities for the entertainment 
and enlightenment and education of the people. During the dis- 
astrous floods of just a year ago, radio performed an outstanding 
work, one that won the spontaneous approbation of the entire 
Nation. However, more time, money, and thought must be de- 
voted by you to program and service to your communities. 

It is true many of your programs are excellent, but you have 
not yet learned to keep all the cheap and mediocre sort of things 
off the air. I refer to those offerings of old-time stage come- 
dians whose stock in trade is the double entendre or downright 
smut. This is not good for radio. Entertainment which trans- 
gresses the standards of decency and good taste undermine the 
prestige of radio and subject licensees to a risk which they need 
not assume. I do not believe that the public will long tolerate 
the use of radio for a type of program which violates fundamental 
concepts of Gecency and which is not acceptable at the family 
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I have observed that the complaint against commercial an- 
nouncements has diminished in recent months. But many ad- 
vertisements over the air to me appear to be far too blatant for 
the good of the advertisers themselves. 

I fully appreciate that the frequencies on which you 
were useless before you made investments and put them into 
Service. Because you did put them into service does not, how- 
ever, give you a property right. They still belong to the people 
and only as long as the public is properly served may they remain 
in your charge. Because of your investment and labor in making 
these frequencies of value, you are permitted to make a profit 
and earn a livelihood from that investment and labor; that Is, 
as long as you are still serving your Hsteners. You are not, how- 
ever, given any authority to transfer your license to another party. 
The Communications Commission, as the governing body, must 
determine whether the new applicant is competent, qualified, and 
responsible, and also take into consideration the circumstances 
involving the proposed purchase. 

The future of radio—facsimile and television—are intriguing to 
all of us. Current experiments in facsimile will be watched 
closely, and television, which promises to give radio a new dimen- 
sion, staggers one’s imagination. During the years of infancy and 
in the years to come before the practical development of tele- 
vision to a point of perfection where it can be made useful to the 
public, you in the broadcasting business are undergoing a process 
of learning. In broadcasting you pioneered and expanded with the 
development of the art. You are learning what the public expects 
of you in return for the permit under which you operate. 

Television today is possibly further advanced than was broad- 
casting when some of you first started in the business. Yet 
today we find television still within the confines of the laboratory. 
However, by the time it is ready for release I surmise you in 
broadcasting of aural radio will be so skilled in your knowledge 
of service to the public that the visual method of broadcasting 
safely may be placed in your hands. 

And in closing, again let me say, our problems are alike. We 
must keep away from all tendencies toward monopoly in any 
form. We must improve our programs. We must keep our micro- 
phones open for free and uncensored discussions of our problems, 
with equal facilities to all. Our constant effort must be toward 
improvement of public service. We of Congress and you of radio— 
both dedicated to the public service—have a definite mutuality of 
interest. In the solving of present and future problems I am 
always happy to receive your ideas either from you as individuals 
or from your industry as a whole. 


The New Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1938 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, it seems that no one has at- 
tempted to make a simple analysis of this new farm bill, an 
explanation that the farmer can understand. The bill is so 
complicated and so technical that few people can under- 
stand how it works by merely reading it over. 
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The first time I read these 121 pages I found myself 
greatly confused, so I put aside everything and have given 
the last 5 days and nights to a study of this bill, and nothing 
else. I have talked with the members of the conference 
committee, the men who wrote the bill, and have had several 
conferences with officials of the Department of Agriculture, 
trying to get their interpretation of the numerous provisions 
in the bill. I spent all of last Sunday afternoon at the 
Department of Agriculture, where I sat in with the officials 
of that Department and listened to their discussions and 
explanations. This proved very helpful to me. 

I do not claim that I know even now exactly how all the 
details will work out; and, of course, it will be necessary for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make many calculations and 
issue many regulations. But I want to make an explanation 
of the important provisions in the bill, particularly as it 
applies to cotton, in the hope it will help the cotton farmers 
of the South to understand the program under which they 
must operate. 

It appears that the bill is drawn on the basis of continuing 
and expanding the present Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act. Of course, no Member of Congress and no 
farmer will find it perfect. That is true for two reasons: 
First, because this is a compromise not only of the different 
views of 435 Representatives and 96 Senators in Congress 
but also a compromise of the different views and plans of 
millions of farmers in this Nation. Secondly, it of necessity 
must be a general law, applying to every farmer in the 
Nation who is producing either cotton, corn, rice, wheat, or 
tobacco, and conditions in the several States are so different 
that it would be impossible to write a bill that would fit every 
case and every need to the complete satisfaction of everyone. 

But this bill does come to us now as the best possible com- 
promise of the many different plans, after months of labor 
on the part of all of us. The Committee on Agriculture held 
meetings with farmers all over the Nation last summer. Then 
that committee worked for weeks and weeks, trying to agree 
on the best plan, making their report last December. We 
studied and debated their plans here in the House last De- 
cember for 14 days, and a majority passed a bill which I 
thought was most unsatisfactory and very harmful in some 
respects and which I could not approve. The Senate then 
passed an entirely different bill, and for the last 7 weeks a 
committee of five Members of the House and five Members of 
the Senate has been working day and night trying to iron out 
their differences. 

The bill we now have before us is the final result of these 
months of study and effort, and it is certainly a great im- 
provement over the bill this House passed last December. 
This bill is not perfect by any means, but it does offer some 
promise of putting agriculture on a sounder basis, of raising 
the standard of living on the farm, of placing the business of 
farming on a nearer equality with other industries, of giving 
the farmer some assurance within limits of the price he will 
receive for his products, and starting up toward a realization 
of parity prices for products of the farm. 

THE SITUATION 

It must be admitted that national economy is out of bal- 
ance when it becomes necessary for the American farmer to 
even consider a reduction in the production of food and 
clothing, while there are millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren in America without sufficient food to eat and without 
sufficient clothes to wear. It is difficult to understand, impos- 
sible to explain, how in a country like ours there can be mil- 
lions of bales of cotton in storage and at the same time 
millions of people without sufficient clothing. It reminds me 
of a picture I saw, taken during the plow-up campaign, of a 
farmer dressed in rags plowing up cotton. 

Somewhere American genius has failed. We have per- 
fected our capacity to produce almost without limit.. We 
have perfected our capacity to distribute these products of 
the farm and factory, safely and quickly, by railroad, ships, 
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trucks, and airplanes. Our ability to produce and distribute 
may be considered nearly perfect, but in consumption, which 
is the third requirement for a successful business, it seems 
that American genius has failed. 

Of course, the trouble is due to the fact that we have not 
created the necessary purchasing power, the money with 
which to buy, in the hands of millions of our population. 
These hungry people want more food of course, but they 
have not any money to buy it with; they can buy just 
enough to keep from starving and no more. These people 
without sufficient clothing want more clothes, but they have 
not the money to buy them with; they can buy just enough 
to cover their nakedness and no more. 

To create greater consumption of farm products, to build 
up greater purchasing power among the masses of people, 
is a problem now being studied and worked upon by every 
man who is interested in a more abundant life and a higher 
standard of living. But until that purchasing power is 
restored or created it would seem unwise to continue to pro- 
duce farm products without limit, to pile surplus upon 
surplus. 

Now what is the situation today as to cotton? When our 
1938 crop begins to crack next August we will already have 
on hand, unsold and in warehouses, at least 12,000,000 bales. 
At the same time there will be at least 10,000,000 bales in 
storage in foreign countries. Nearly a year’s supply for the 
entire world already on hand, and another crop in the fields 
ready to be gathered. Shall we continue to add to that sur- 
plus by unlimited production? No businessman continues 
to manufacture merchandise when he already has on hand 
many times more than he can sell. 

Then we are faced with an enormous increase in produc- 
tion of cotton in foreign countries. A generation or two ago 
we produced in the United States over two-thirds of all the 
cotton, but foreign nations have expanded their cotton 
acreage and improved their methods of cultivation and are 
today producing more cotton than we do. Listen to the 
figures: 

Cotton production 


Year 


The increase in production in the different foreign coun- 
tries is shown by the following figures: 


One of the largest buyers of American cotton in the past 
has been Japan. But if Japan should conquer China, as it 
is now seeking to do, I doubt that they will buy any more 
cotton from us, as they will be able to raise all the cotton 
they need on the cotton lands of China. 

Not only are other countries now producing enough cotton 
to supply foreign needs but the high tariff now in force in 
this country has made it very difficult for other countries to 
buy our cotton or other American goods. This high tariff, 
for the special benefit of American manufacturers, has not 
only increased the cost of the things which the farmers must 
buy but prevents other countries from trading with us. I 
believe the President understands the situation, and that is 
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why the Secretary of State is trying to negotiate reciprocal- 
trade agreements with foreign countries. 

It must be remembered that foreign countries, and the 
buyers in foreign countries, do not generally pay cash when 
they buy goods from some other country, but international 
trade is based entirely on exchange of goods. They buy our 
cotton only when they can pay for it in goods of their own, 
and the high tariff wall around this country naturally dis- 
courages them by requiring them to pay a high tax or duty 
on everything they ship to us. 

But, in addition to that, another condition exists today 
which has had and will continue to have a bad effect on our 
export or foreign sales of cotton. As soon as this Nation 
was founded we began borrowing money from the nations of 
Europe. We had to have money to develop the great natural 
resources of this country. And from 1776 until the World 
War the United States owed money to most all of the coun- 
tries in Europe. But we never paid those debts in cash; we 
shipped them American goods in payment, and a great many 
of those debts were paid with our cotton. This built up our 
trade with foreign countries and increased our cotton ex- 
ports from year to year. 

But when the World War ended we found the situation 
changed entirely. Instead of the United States owing them, 
practically every nation in Europe owed us money. And the 
unfortunate part of it is, they stillowe us. Only a very small 
part of what we let them have in their hour of great need 
has been paid, and today they are due us over $14,000,000,000. 
While they can build more battleships and maintain great 
armies, they say they cannot pay us. It was never intended 
or thought that they would pay us in cash but in goods as 
nations usually do. They are unable to pay us in gold—we 
have nearly all of that—and they say they cannot ship us any 
goods in payment because they would have to pay this high 
tariff or duty when the goods reach our shores. So if some- 
thing is not done, we will not only lose the billions they owe 
us but also lose our export trade in cotton. 

It will also be remembered that some of our American 
export trade in the past has been financed on money which 
foreign countries borrowed from American bankers and in- 
vestment houses. But now that channel of export trade 
has been closed, for, a few years ago, Congress passed a law 
prohibiting any loans being made in this country to any 
foreign nation which was in default on the loans due us, 
and all of our foreign debtors are in default, except little 
Finland. 

Another development which affects the question of supply 
and demand is the rapid increase in substitutes for cotton. 
It is estimated that the jute and jute products shipped into 
this country are used as substitutes for at least 1,000,000 
bales of cotton. I do not have an estimate as to the quan- 
tity of Japanese silk which we buy each year, but we all 
know the use of silk for articles of clothing continues to 
rapidly increase, and every pound of silk takes the place of 
that much cotton. One of the more recent inventions is the 
making of rayon cloth, which is manufactured from wood 
pulp, and which is now used in enormous quantities for 
clothing and this use is rapidly increasing. Other substi- 
tutes are coming on the market every year, and the latest is 
the making of clothing out of sand. The sand is converted 
into a liquid form of glass and this is then spun into thread 
and made into clothing. Some of these substitutes are more 
expensive than cotton at the present price, but as soon as 
the price of cotton goes up a little these substitutes will 
come on the market to take its place. 

Mr. Speaker, I like to keep my face to the front, looking 
up, and it is no pleasant task to paint a dark picture. But 
it seems to me that the time has come for the cotton farm- 
ers of the South to know and understand the conditions 
which confront them and what they may look forward to 
in the future. I am afraid that the farmer who stakes his 
prosperity on the cotton patch is destined to suffer many 
disappointments. Of course, we will always produce cotton 
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in the South, but we can no longer worship cotton as our 
king for that old ruler has lost his crown. If the farmer 
would become master of his own fate the day has come in 
my opinion when his broad acres must be planted, not only 
in cotton and corn, but in that wide variety of farm produce 
which will not only bring him financial independence, but 
will supply him with every need of his home and his family. 
We have stood by for a hundred years ard let the topsoil, 
the most valuable part of our land, wash away to the sea. 
Not only must we begin to build back that which nature 
gave us in such great abundance, and which we thought- 
lessly permitted to be washed away, but we must rotate our 
crops necessary to secure that diversification which intelli- 
gent and successful farming demands. While many of us 
must, of course, buy our coffee, our sugar, and our rice, there 
are millions of farmers in that God-favored section in the 
South who are sending away millions of dollars to buy prod- 
ucts of the farm which they can produce themselves. 

In my investigation of this subject I wrote the commis- 
sioner of agriculture of my own State a short time ago and 
the figures he furnished me show the great drain on the 
resources of my State by the purchase of products which 
we can produce ourselves. He informs me that in the year 
1937 approximately 100,000,000 pounds of meats, butter, 
and cheese were shipped into the State of Georgia, at a cost 
of between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. That in 1937, 25,- 
000,000 dozens of eggs were shipped into the State of Geor- 
gia, at a cost of about $6,000,000 valued at 25 cents a dozen. 
That of 16,000 carloads of farm products shipped to the 
city of Atlanta in 1936 only 6,000 carloads were from points 
in the State of Georgia and the other 10,000 came from 
without the State. Of the meats and dairy products shipped 
into Georgia last year the following items appear: Over 
10,000,000 pounds of dressed cattle, over 100,000 pounds of 
dressed hogs, about 2,000,000 pounds of dressed sheep, 
nearly 4,000,000 pounds of dressed calves, nearly 5,000,000 
pounds of smoked meats, 100,000 pounds of dried and cured 
beef, 500,000 pounds of boiled ham, about 20,000,000 pounds 
of dry salt pork meats, over 3,000,000 pounds of fresh sau- 


sage, over 3,000,000 pounds of beef cuts, nearly 10,000,000 


pounds of pork cuts, nearly 10,000,000 pounds of lard, 
nearly 15,000,000 pounds of other packing-house products, 
over 500,000 pounds of poultry, nearly 2,000,000 pounds of 
oleomargarine, and nearly 2,000,000 pounds of butter. And 
yet there is not one single ounce of any of these that can- 
not be produced in almost unlimited quantities within the 
State. 

In all we pay out in my State alone over $100,000,000 
each year for foods and feedstuffs which we can produce 
ourselves. Add to this the millions and millions and mil- 
lions which go out of the State every year for automobiles, 
for gasoline, for radios, for refrigerators, for hardware, for 
farm implements, for commercial fertilizers, and then we 
get some idea of the problems facing us today and of some 
of the reasons why farm legislation is necessary. With the 
warehouses packed with cotton for which there is no de- 
mand, I am wondering if it would not be smart farming 
to raise and plant some of those things for which there is 
a constant demand and ready market. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall undertake to outline the provi- 
sions of this bill, which will no doubt become the law within 
the next few days. 

BENEFITS 

I shall mention first the benefits provided in the bill which 
will be of especial interest to the cotton farmers. These are 
as follows: 

First. A higher market price for cotton, due to the reduc- 
tion of supply through a limit on the number of acres to be 
planted. 

Second. Soil-conservation payments totaling $500,000,000 
each year, of which cotton farmers should receive about 
$120,000,000. 
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Third. The 3-cent subsidy or cotton price-adjustment 
payment of $130,000,000 on the 1937 cotton crop, provided 
the farmers’ acreage planted to cotton this year does not 
exceed his farm acreage allotment for this year under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 

Fourth. Makes it unnecessary for the farmer to sell his 1937 
cotton in order to qualify for this 3-cent subsidy. When we 
secured this appropriation of $130,000,000 last August with 
which to pay this 3-cent subsidy, the Department of Agri- 
culture insisted that it be provided that the farmer would 
have to sell his cotton by June 30, 1938, in order to be eli- 
gible to apply for his subsidy payment. We are afraid this 
would cause about 5,000,000 bales of cotton to be thrown on 
the market in April, May, and June, and would require the 
farmer to sacrifice his cotton at 4 or 5 cents per pound. Also 
there would be thousands of farmers who would not have the 
money to pay off the loan on this cotton, so as to be able to 
get their receipts and sell it. So we succeeded in getting into 
this bill the following provision: 

Cotton not sold prior to July 1, 1938, shall be held (by the 
farmer) and considered to have been sold on June 30, 1938, and 
all applications for price-adjustment payments (3-cent subsidy) 
shall be filed with the Secretary not later than July 15, 1938. 
Application for payment may be made by the 1937 operator of the 
farm on behalf of all persons engaged in cotton production on the 
farm and need be signed only by such operator, but payment 
shall be made directly to each of the persons entitled thereto. 

Fifth. Authorizes and directs the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to extend all loans on the 1937 cotton crop until 
July 31, 1939. Also provides that, although these loans can 
be extended until July 31, 1939, the farmer shall have the 
right to sell his cotton at any time before that date if he 
desires. This means that the cotton farmer can secure his 
8-cent subsidy payment and still hold his cotton and get the 
benefit of any rise in price between now and July 31, 1939. 
As soon as this bill is passed the farmers should make appli- 
cation for extension of the loans on their 1937 cotton until 
July 31, 1939, and by all means apply for their 3-cent subsidy 
payments before July 15. 

Sixth. The bill also provides that the farmer shall not be 
personally liable on his cotton loan; that is, that the cotton 
shall be the only security. 

Seventh. Also provides that any farmer who has a loan on 
his 1937 cotton may at any time before July 1 of this year 
turn his loan cotton over to the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration in full settlement of principal, interest, and all carry- 
ing charges, and if this is done the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall, as soon as it is shown that the farmer is complying 
with the 1938 program or a marketing quota for cotton is 
put into effect, immediately pay such farmer 2 cents per 
pound for the cotton turned over, and— 

The amount so paid shall be deducted from any price-adjust- 
ment payment to which such producer is entitled. 

As marketing quotas will be submitted to the farmers for a 
vote within 30 days, this means that if marketing quotas are 
voted the farmers who need the money can turn over their 
loan cotton and get 2 cents per pound without delay. Or 
they can wait until their crop is planted and compliance with 
the program is shown, and then turn it over and receive 2 
cents per pound. Of course, in turning over their cotton in 
this way the farmer will waive the privilege of continuing his 
loan and holding his cotton until July 31, 1939, and receiving 
the benefit of any rise in price above the amount of his loan, 
interest, and carrying charges, 

While this bill very plainly says that this 2 cents per 
pound, paid to the farmer when he elects to turn his cotton 
over to the Commodity Credit Corporation, shall “be de- 
ducted from any price-adjustment payment to which the 
producer is entitled,” I have been told by one of the officials 
of the Department of Agriculture that their attorneys would 
probably rule that the farmers who accepted this 2-cent 
payment would not receive any more. We will not know 
until an official regulation is issued, but I do not see how 
they could rule in that way in view of this very plain lan- 
guage in the bill. 
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Eighth. The bill also provides that the producer who is 
not engaged in cotton production this year need not show 
compliance with the 1938 program in order to secure this 
3-cent subsidy payment. 

Ninth. The effect of this bill will be to take about 6,500,- 
000 bales of cotton off the market, by providing that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation cannot sell any cotton 
between now and July 31, 1939, unless at a price sufficient to 
reimburse the Government for all amounts advanced on 
such cotton, including the 3-cent subsidy payment, and that 
after July 31, 1939, that Corporation cannot sell more than 
300,000 bales in any month or more than 1,500,000 bales in 
any year. The Corporation now has on hand about 
1,500,000 bales of old cotton and there is about 5,000,000 
bales of the 1937 crop in loan. 

Tenth. The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation is 
continued until June 30, 1942, so as to continue to purchase 
and distribute surplus agricultural commodities for relief 
purposes. 

Eleventh. Leads toward payment of parity prices by pro- 
viding that “if and when appropriations are made therefor 
the Secretary shall pay to producers of cotton such amount 
on their normal production as will provide a return to such 
producer equal to parity price,” which will be in addition to 
the soil-conservation payments. Of course, this requires the 
necessary appropriation by Congress and it is not now known 
when Congress will appropriate funds for this purpose, if ever. 

Twelfth. Requires and directs the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to make available to cooperators loans on cotton 
when the price drops below 52 percent of the parity price 
(which is now 1642 cents), or when the August crop estimate 
is in excess of a normal year’s domestic consumption and 
exports (13,000,000 bales). These loans shall be not less 
than 52 percent nor more than 75 percent of the parity 
price of cotton, which at the present time would figure loans 
not less than 8.58 cents nor more than 12.37 cents per pound. 
However, if cotton available is as much as 19,500,000 bales 
and the Secretary of Agriculture puts marketing quotas into 
effect, these loan privileges will be canceled unless farmers 
approve marketing quotas by a two-thirds vote. 

Thirteenth. The bill also authorizes an appropriation of 
$1,800,000 for buying up cotton pool participation trust 
certificates, form C-5-1, at the rate of $1 per 500-pound 
bale for every bale of cotton represented by said certificates. 
Such payment to be made to the person who was the lawful 
holder and owner of such certificate on May 1, 1937, and 
application must be tendered to the Secretary of Agriculture 
by the holder not later than July 31, 1938. The farmers 
who hold these certificates must be sure to apply for these 
payments before July 31, as the certificates become worthless 
after that date. 

Fourteenth. This bill also authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to file complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with reference to freight rates, charges, and tariffs 
on farm products and to seek a reduction in such rates and 
charges. I consider this a very important provision and I 
certainly hope the Secretary of Agriculture will make a 
vigorous effort to secure a substantial reduction in freight 
rates. These rates are now entirely out of balance. Fre- 
quently the railroad receives as much or more for transport- 
ing a farm product to market than the farmer receives for 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting such product. An en- 
tirely new and much cheaper scale of rates is necessary for 
farm products. 

Fifteenth. The bill directs the construction of four regional 
research laboratories, one in each major farm producing 
area, to conduct researches and develop new uses and mar- 
kets for farm products and byproducts and authorizes an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for each laboratory. In my 
opinion this is a most important provision and can be of 
great help to the farmers of this Nation. With our exports 
on the decline, with new substitutes for cotton coming on 
the market every year, it is absolutely necessary that we 
develop some new uses for cotton. 
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Sixteenth. This bill also appropriates $1,000,000 to the De- 
partment of Commerce, to be used in promoting the sale of 
farm commodities, particularly in export trade. I think this 
also is a fine step, and I hope the Secretary of Commerce 
will work hand in hand with the Secretary of State, and that 
together they can soon regain markets for American farm 
products in every port in the world. 

ALLOTMENTS 


The control features of this bill are based on the fact that 
we have been producing more cotton than we can sell, that 
the supply has exceeded the demand, that we now have an 
enormous surplus on hand, that purely voluntary control 
has not produced the necessary results, that the farmers are 
spread entirely across the Nation and have been unable to 
organize and make their own program, and therefore, a 
plan will be tried out which will let the Department of Agri- 
culture act as the representative for all farmers and try to 
aid them in establishing a program which will increase their 
income and improve their general welfare and standard of 
living. 

No one knows how it will work out, as that will depend on 
changing conditions and the spirit of cooperation shown by 
the farmers. But we all know that the cotton farmer is in 
a desperate condition, that he is not receiving a fair return 
for his labor, that he frequently must accept less for his cot- 
ton than it cost to produce it, that his earnings are much 
less than the rate of pay for industrial wage earners, and 
that the future prosperity of this Nation depends in a great 
degree upon restoring the earnings and purchasing power of 
the 40,000,000 people who are engaged in agriculture. 

The bill provides that not later than the 15th of November 
of each year the Secretary shall find and proclaim the total 
supply of cotton on hand, the normal supply, the carry-over, 
the probable domestic consumption for the next year, and 
the probable exports for the next year. That for this year 
such proclamation shall be made within 10 days after this 
act is passed. : 

That the Secretary shall then fix a national allotment of 
cotton, which will be an amount sufficient, with the carry- 
over, to make available a normal supply. A normal supply 
is defined as being a normal year’s domestic consumption— 
7,000,000 bales—a normal year’s exports—6,000,000 bales— 
plus 40 percent—5,200,000 bales. Therefore, this bill fixes 
the normal supply at 18,200,000 bales. With an expected 
carry-over of 12,000,000 bales on hand next August, of course, 
it would take a national allotment for this year of only 
6,200,000 bales to give us a normal supply. But everybody 
realizes that such a great reduction would not be proper and 
would throw millions of people out of work and leave millions 
of acres of farm land idle, so the bill provides that the 
national allotment for the years 1938 and 1939 shall not be 
less than 10,000,000 bales nor more than 11,500,000 bales. 

Due to the enormous surplus on hand it is generally under- 
stood that the Secretary will fix the national allotment this 
year at 10,000,000 bales, and I will use that figure in my 
explanation of how the allotment is distributed. Also to 
prevent too drastic a cut the bill provides that for the years 
1938 and 1939 the allotment of cotton acreage to counties 
shall not be less in any county than 60 percent of the acre- 
age planted to cotton plus 60 percent of the acreage diverted 
from cotton in the year 1937. 

The Secretary will take this 10,000,000-bale allotment for 
the entire United States and divide it out among the several 
cotton States on the basis of the normal production of cotton 
in each State during the 5 preceding years. The normal 
production of a State is defined as the quantity of cotton 
produced plus the normal yield on the acres diverted under 
previous conservation programs. 

I submit here a table prepared for me by the Department 
of Agriculture showing how these 10,000,000 bales will be 
allotted to the different States and the estimated number of 
acres each State will be allotted to be planted in cotton. 


60 percent | Excess of column 3 | Revised 


of 1937 | over column 2 on State 
pect rad 
acreage ot- 
allotment om 
Gens) 4 plus 
umn 
6) (acres) 
a) 68) @ 

Alabama 800 | 1,908,900 | 2. 059, 600 3 300 | 2, 059, 900 
Arkansas 910, 400 J 2,046, 100 | 2, 283, 600 14 4,800 | 2, 288, 400 
Florida 23, 800 72, 000 72, 700 19 1, 500 74, 200 
Georgia... 910, 200 | 1,836, 900 | 2,005, 500 7 400 | 2,005, 900 
Louisiana 524, 800 | 1, 076, 000 | 1, 168, 100 9] 1,000 | 1,169, 100 
Mississippi____.__ 1, 248, 100 | 2, 290, 000 | 2, 528, 600 0 0 | 2, 528, 600 
0 a.. 526,400 | 2, 148, 900 | 2, 025, 700 58 | 149, 400 | 2, 175, 100 
South Carolina] 628, 900 | 1, 130, 900 1, 255, 600 1 100 | 1, 255, 700 
— oes 2, 772, 600 | 9, 011, 500 | 9, 573, 700 89 | 163, 600 | 9,737, 300 
Kentucky. 9, 300 15, 500 18. 100 0 0 18. 100 
North Carolina] 517, 100 807, 100 886, 300 1 400 8889, 700 
Tennessee 352. 500 666, 300 749, 000 0 0 749, 000 
Virxinia 26, 700 44, 700 49. 200 8 400 49, 600 
Ulinois 1, 400 2. 600 2, 900 0 0 2. 900 
M — -190, 000 284, 900 357, 000 4 100 357, 100 
Simi Me ee e o aj a 
Kansas 200 900 700 4 ao | 900 
New Mexico 77, 600 82, 800 97, 500 4 200 97, 700 
United States. 027, 800 
This tentative apportionment is based on the conference draft of H. R. 8505 as 
in’ ted by the southern division of the A Adjustment Administration. 
The data contained herein are preliminary and are subject to change. Minor errors 
=~ exist in these data for sine Beaten, Both State National totals are therefore, 
2 jest amounts, by States, by which 60 percent of the sum of the 1937 planted plus 
diverted acreage for each county exceeds such county’s share of the State Ms allot- 


acreage 
ment is shown in column (6). "No part of the reservo for new wers provided for in 
sec. 344, subsec. e (1), uns tha x * 4 


For comparison I also submit another table prepared for 
me by the Department of Agriculture showing for 1937 the 
number of acres from which cotton was harvested, the num- 
ber of bales harvested, and the average production per acre. 


1937 acreage, yield, and production, by States 


b 


2, 623, 000 1, 610, 000 204 
3, 059, 000 1, 830, 000 287 
115, 000 40, 000 166 
2, 640, 000 1, 490, 000 270 
1, 555, 000 1, 080, 000 333 
3,418, 000 2, 625, 000 368 
2, 454, 000 825, 000 161 
1, 679, 000 1, 025, 000 292 
12, 664, 000 5, 230, 000 198 
521, 000 370, 000 340 
64, 000 41, 000 306 
1, 101, 000 775, 000 336 
970,000 640, 000 316 
45% maj w 
614, 000 710, 000 553 
30, 000 18, 000 29 
264 


From this first table it will be seen that, of the 10,000,000- 
bale allotment for the entire Nation, the State of Georgia 
will receive 910,200 bales. The Secretary then converts 
these bales into acres, based on average production per acre, 
and it is estimated that in the State of Georgia it will re- 
quire 1,836,900 acres to produce the 910,200 bales. But this 
1,836,900 acres would not insure every county in Georgia an 
acreage equal to 60 percent of its planted and diverted acres, 
and it will, therefore, be necessary to allot the State of 
Georgia 169,000 acres additional, and this will make Geor- 
gia’s allotment for 1938 total 2,005,900 acres. The 169,000 
additional acres are estimated to produce an additional 
82,720 bales, which, added to the original allotment of 
910,200 bales, will give the State of Georgia a total allotment 
for this year of 992,920 bales. 
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The records show that during the years 1933 to 1936 the 
State of Georgia produced cotton as follows: 


Bales 
f ASS ͤ——A—A— 1, 093, 385 
r dd 974, 868 
BO I ee cee ES Le ee ener 1, 052, 662 
T eee 1, 086, 458 


The average production from 1933 to 1936 was 1,051,843 
bales. Therefore a total allotment to the State of Georgia 
of 992,920 bales for this year will be 58,923 bales less than 
the average production during the 4 years 1933 to 1936, or 
& reduction of about 5 percent. I leave out the production 
in 1937 because we all know it was unusual and unprece- 
dented and could not properly be used for the purpose of 
comparison. 

Ninety-eight percent of this 2,005,900 acres allotted to the 
State of Georgia will then be distributed among the counties 
of the State on the basis of acreage planted to cotton during 
the five preceding years plus the acreage diverted under 
previous conservation programs. As stated before, this al- 
lotment to the county cannot be less than 60 percent of the 
acreage planted to cotton and diverted from cotton in 1937. 
It should be noted, however, that this guaranty of 60 percent 
is to the county and not to the individual in the county. 
The 2 percent is reserved and will be allotted to farms which 
have not produced any cotton during the past 3 years. 

Then the county allotment will be allotted to the indi- 
vidual farmers in the county, by a county committee elected 
by the farmers, in the following manner: 

First. To those who during the last 3 years planted in 
cotton and diverted from cotton less than 5 acres will be 
made an allotment of the highest number of acres which 
they planted in and diverted from cotton in any year dur- 
ing such 3-year period. This will be their total allotment 
and cannot be increased under the bill. The committee 
tells me that this limitation was necessary on account of 
thousands of what they call city farmers—a man with a 
patch of 2 or 3 acres. That these people are now plant- 
ing all of the cotton they want, but if their acreage was 
increased they would be tempted to expand and take away 
acreage to which the regular farmer is entitled. However, 
I am afraid this limitation is going to work a hardship in a 
few cases where the past program has held a man’s planted 
and diverted acreage under 5 acres. I think I know of a 
way in which any such injustices can be corrected, but they 
will have to be handled as individual cases. I regret that 
we are not permitted to offer any amendments to the bill 
at this time so as to provide how such injustices, if any 
should arise, could be corrected. 

Second. After making the small allotments of less than 
5 acres just mentioned, then an allotment of 5 acres 
is made to every farm on which cotton was planted during 
any of the previous 3 years. That will give them all 5 
acres to start with. 

Third. Then 97 percent of the remaining acreage for the 
county will be allotted to the farms on the basis of per- 
centage of tilled land, with the percentage the same for all 
farms. 

Fourth. Then the 3 percent remaining will be allotted on 
a fair and equitable basis to the farms which, under the 
general allotment, receive less than 15 acres. 

In no case can the allotment to any farm be greater than 
the acreage planted to cotton plus the acreage diverted from 
cotton during the previous year . 

SOIL-CONSERVATION PAYMENTS 

The bill contemplates that $500,000,000 will be appro- 
priated each year for distribution among the farmers as soil- 
conservation payments, to be paid only to those who comply 
with the terms of this bill and the regular soil-conservation 
program. Of this $500,000,000 about 10 percent will be set 
aside to pay increased amounts to small farmers as pro- 
vided in the bill. Those whose payments under the regular 
conservation program are from $200 down to $1, will re- 
ceive an increase of from 10 percent to 40 percent—the 
smaller the amount the greater the increase. Then the 


remainder of the $500,000,000 will be divided out among the 
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commodities, and it is estimated that cotton will receive 
between $100,000,000 and $120,000,000. The payment to 
each farmer will depend on his treatment of his land for 
soil restoration, soil conservation, and the prevention of 
erosion, diversification, and his percentage of the national 
production of the commodities, both for domestic consump- 
tion and export. 

The bill provides that these payments shall be divided be- 
tween the landlord, tenants, and sharecroppers in the same 
proportion as each is entitled to share in the crop, except 
that payments for soil-building and soil-conserving prac- 
tices “shall be divided in proportion to the extent which 
such landlord, tenant, and sharecropper contributes to the 
carrying out of such practices.” The payments will be made 
directly to the landlord, the tenant, and the sharecropper. 

These payments will be handled by a State committee, 
appointed by the Secretary, and then in each county by a 
committee of three elected each year by the farmers. 

These conservation payments may be transferred or as- 
signed at any time, without discount, as security for cash or 
advances for making the crop. The assignment must be 
made in the presence of and filed with the county agent. 

MAREETING QUOTAS 

Mr. Speaker, I find that the term “marketing quotas” is 
frequently misunderstood. It merely means that when mar- 
keting quotas are in effect an allotment is made to each 
farm of the number of bales of cotton which can be sold 
from off that farm without paying any tax or penalty. And 
I think it should be made very clear that under this bill the 
farmer has the right to produce all of the cotton he can 
on his allotted acreage, whether 100 pounds or five bales per 
acre, and he can sell every pound of it without paying any 
tax or suffering any penalty of any kind. Marketing quotas 
under this bill are merely to try to limit the sale of cotton 
produced on land in excess of your acreage allotment and 
as long as the farmer plants only the acres allotted to him 
he has no penalty under this bill. 

A few minutes ago I mentioned that a normal supply of 
cotton was declared to be 18,200,000 bales, which is a normal 
year’s domestic consumption and a normal year’s export, 
plus 40 percent of both. The bill provides that when the 
supply of cotton goes above a normal supply by more than 
7 percent, that is when we have over 19,474,000 bales of 
cotton available, then the Secretary of Agriculture shall not 
later than November 15 of each year, and within 10 days 
after this bill passes for this year, issue a proclamation de- 
claring that we have more than that amount of cotton avail- 
able for the next marketing year. When this proclamation 
is issued marketing quotas shall be in effect, subject to a 
referendum or vote by the farmers. 

Then not later than December 15 of each year, and for 
this year within 30 days after the passage of this bill, the 
Secretary shall hold an election among the cotton farmers 
of the Nation. They shall vote by secret ballot and only 
the farmers engaged in the production of cotton can vote. 
Then unless two-thirds of those voting in such election vote 
in favor of having marketing quotas the proclamation by 
the Secretary will be without effect. Therefore, it will be 
largely up to the cotton farmers themselves to say whether 
or not marketing quotas shall go into effect. 

If two-thirds vote in favor of marketing quotas, that will 
mean that if a farmer has planted in cotton more acres than 
his allotment, and by reason thereof produces more than the 
normal production of his allotted acres, then in order to sell 
the cotton produced in excess of such normal production he 
must pay a tax, which tax is 2 cents per pound for 1938 and 
3 cents per pound for each year thereafter. If a farmer is 
allotted 20 acres for cotton and he plants 25 in cotton, the 
following would be the result under this bill: 

First. He would lose all of his soil-conservation payments 
on account of noncompliance. 

Second. He would lose his right to secure a Government 
loan on his cotton for not being a cooperator. 

Third. He could sell all of the cotton grown on the 20 
acres allotted to him without paying any tax. 
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Fourth. He could sell all of the cotton grown on all 25 
acres provided it does not amount to any more than the nor- 
mal production of the 20 acres which was allotted to him. 

Fifth. If the cotton grown on the 25 acres is more than the 
normal production of the 20 acres which was allotted to 
him, then he would have to pay this tax on the number of 
bales of the excess. If his normal production on the 20 
acres allotted to him was 10 bales and he produced 12 bales 
on the 25 acres, then he would have to pay the tax on 2 
bales. In other words, the marketing quota for cotton for 
each farm shall be either the normal production or the actual 
production, whichever is the greater, on the allotted acreage. 
And normal production is defined as being the average yield 
per acre during the 5 years immediately preceding. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

There are many other provisions in this bill, too numerous 
to mention, but I do want to thank and congratulate the 
conference committee for the change it has made in what 
is known as the Boileau or dairy amendment. Under the 
terms of that amendment as contained in the bill when it 
passed the House last December I think great harm would 
have resulted to the South. It would have stopped our 
program of diversification. It would have ended our cam- 
paign for a cow, a hog, and a hen for every farm; and I 
want to see my State produce enough cows, enough hogs, 
enough poultry, and enough butter and eggs to supply its 
own needs. The bill passed by this House last December 
would have stopped us and kept us where we are today. But 
as changed by the conference committee the amendment 
applies now only to cows and merely provides that the farmer 
cannot produce on his diverted acres crops to feed to a 
substantial increase in the number of dairy cows in the 
county. 


Our Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent of 
the House, I present for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following press release of the State Department, 
which I think has an important bearing upon national 
defense and the problems of our foreign relations: 

TEXT OF A LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE, HON. CORDELL HULL, 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


TO HON. LOUIS LUDLOW, HOUSE OF OF FEBRUARY 
10, 1938 


DEPARTMENT OF 
WASHINGTON, DuA AO 10. 1938. 
Hon. Lovis LUDLOW, 


House of Representatives; Washington, D. C. 


ing to national defense and peace, and conclude by requesting 
certain information, 
on, as you doubtless are, of the 


especially my statement of principles 
underlying all international law and order and normal relations 


recall that in addition I addressed an executive meeting of some 
150 Congressmen one evening at the House Office on all 

of our foreign and invited questions at the conclu- 
sion. If you were not present, I am sorry. I have in addition 
conferred with many Congressmen, as I have with numerous Sena- 
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tors, touching any and every phase of foreign policy in which 
they expressed the least interest. 


~ eee eee eee 
TTC — tm DEFE OE -H0 

world.” 
I am glad to have the opportunity to make categorical state- 
satay — regard to this gas nS 2 opinion, all of the 
ps auxiliary services pro’ for the proposed program 
are r . Atata mon tee 
ons. It is the desire of the people and of the Government 


power, the desire of the 
country in this as in other respects. It is the belief of those of 
us who, with full sense of 1 advocate these increases 
in our naval strength, that th "Gattis hd oon Oe 
contribute toward attainment of that objective. As you know, in 
the opinion of the expert technical authorities, our Navy, even 
with these increases, would not be able to embark upon offensive 
or aggressive operations overseas. In 2 5 foreign policy there 18 
not any disposition or intent to engage in warfare 

We believe, 2 that the people of this country desire that 
the country be that our nationals and our interests 
abroad be given fair treatment, and that there should prevail in 
the world conditions of peace, order, and security. This country 
always has exerted its influence in support of such objectives. We 
believe that within the limitations of its traditional policies it 
should continue to do so. If it is prepared and known to be 
* — the likelihood of its being drawn into trouble will either 

absent or greatly diminished. 

With regard to your second. question, I might refer to the 
letter which I: wrote KT 
which was read by Senator Prrrman in the Senate on February 8. 
I am glad to repeat or to amplify or in any other possible way 
restate any of gae statements which I haye beretofore made 


public, if by so doing I can þe to the least extent helpful to you. 
For present purposes and in express reply to your question, I 
may say, the pro} coe does not contemplate the use of 


e with its Political entangle- 
ments, and, on the other hand extreme isolation, with its tendency 
to cause other nations to believe that this Nation is more or less 
afraid; that while avoiding any alliances or entangling commit- 
ments, it is appropriate and advisable, when this and other 
countries have common interests and common objectives, for 
this Government to exchange information with governments of 
such other countries, to confer with those governments, and, 
where practicable, to proceed on parallel lines, but 

always the fullest freedom of judgment and right of independence 

action. 


of 3 

Naturally, we believe that it is a matter of simple common 
sense for nations which desire peace to cooperate in every satis- 
factory and practical way toward maintaining peace. If every 
peaceful nation were to insist on remaining entirely aloof from 
every other peaceful nation and on pursuing a policy of armament 
limitation without reference to relative armaments, the inevitable 
consequence would be that other nations inclined to play lawless 
roles would thereby be given great encouragement and even 
assistance toward so doing. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 


TEXT OF LETTER FROM HON. LOUIS LUDLOW TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1938 


FEBRUARY 7, 1938. 


Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

DR 3 When I seek to analyze the evidence sur- 
rounding the proposed naval and military expansion program, in 
order to reach a conclusion in reference thereto, I find myself per- 
plexed and beclouded by a maze of contradictions and 
uncertainties. 

I shall soon be under the heavy responsibility of voting on the 
proposal and I need light upon it. You know my high esteem for 
you, through the years, and you know my complete faith 
in your honesty and sincerity of purpose, which prompts me to 
come to you for dependable information. Your radio address 2 5 
night proposing world disarmament is a splendid example of 
straight thinking in these muddled times, and is wonderful in its 
wisdom and patriotism. 

I have a very deep conviction that we must have strong and 
adequate national defense, and I am willing to go to the extreme 
of liberality in voting appropriations for that purpose, but I do not 
think we should enter into any cooperative 9 hepa with any 
mation on earth in p our defense establishmen: 

Consequently, I feel concern over articles eines fre- 

quently of late in the British press which seem to imply that our 
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e program is to be coordinated with British plans and 
policy. 


Permit me, as a sample of the widespread publicity I have in 
mind, to direct your attention to a London dispatch to the New 
5 55 Sunday Times of January 30, headlined in a two- column 

ay: ; 

“British Hail Our Naval Plans—Increase of Appropriations Widely 
Viewed as a Promise of Cooperative Defense.” 

That article by Robert P. Post, the Times correspondent, says 
that the London papers during the past fortnight “have been 
loaded with news of the American plans, while special articles 
and editorials glow over what are taken to be indications that 
the (American) naval program will be expanded.” 

The article continues: 

“All shades of political opinion join in commending the in- 
creased United States naval expenditures, with the comforting 
feeling that the British electorate will not have to foot the bill. 
Winston Churchill, former first Lord of the Admiralty, and Com- 
mander Russell Grenfell write that the United States can take 
care of the interests of Britain in China by sending its capital 
fleet across the Pacific with Britain in support.” 

In the absence of specific information to the contrary such 
articles cannot fail to be very disquieting. 

Benjamin Harrison once said to me: “We have no commission 
from God to police the world.” As a national motto that utter- 
ance takes its place along with Washington's wise admonition 
against entangling alliances. 

If the proposed plan of naval expansion contains any element 
of world policing; if it would tend to project us into the quarrels 
of other nations; if it would use the arm of force and might to 
dictate to other nations what they should do, or what they should 
not do, I could not conscientiously look with favor upon it. The 
people whom I represent want this Nation to keep out of foreign 
entanglements. 

But if the plan provides what is necessary to protect our long 
coast lines and the Panama Canal on a defensive basis, and that 
is the sole purpose of it, then I am for it, great as is the cost. 

Therefore, I ask for this information: 

1. Whether all of the ships and auxiliary services provided for 
in the proposed program are regarded as necessary for defense of 
our homeland and our possessions, or 

2. Whether the program contemplates the use of some of the 
. in cooperation with any other nation in any part of the 
world. 

The occasion for asking this question is not of my own creation. 
It has been created by innumerable dispatches and newspaper 
articles such as the one quoted above. It is a situation that calls 
for clarification before the representatives of the people have to 
vote on this momentous question. 

Please be assured that I am not the only Congressman who is 
disturbed by it. Many Members are asking whether the proposed 
program is for defense of our shores or for cooperative operations 
abroad, as well as defense, and I am sure that you can give us 
information that would dissolve the doubts and perplexities that 
beset us. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Louis LUDLOW. 


“Flowered Land of Florida” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor an article published in the New 
York Times of yesterday under the heading “Florida ‘Boosted’ 
in 1669 Pamphlet.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sunday, February 13, 1938 
FLORIDA “BOOSTED” IN 1669 PAMPHLET—-LONDON ADVERTISING CIRCULAR 
PRAISING “FLOWERED LAND” UNEARTHED IN ANNAPOLIS—CROPS, 


CLIMATE HAILED—MODERN PUBLICITY PARALLELED EXTRAVAGANT 

PHRASES OF OLD “LURE” LITERATURE 

In the midst of the Florida season, historians chuckle over an 
ancestor of the modern chamber of commerce “lure literature,” 
boosting the flowered land. “A brief description of the Province 
of Carolina on the coasts of Florida,” a London advertising circu- 
lar of 1669, was recently unearthed in an Annapolis, Md., library. 


“Dating from the unconfined days when Florida covered the 
entire South up to Virginia, the pamphlet reveals that even then 
Florida publicity was being tried out in such phrases as: ‘Many 
sorts of fruit trees,’ ‘two crops of Indian corn in 1 year,’ and ‘the 
most temperate clime,’” says a bulletin from the headquarters 
of the National Geographic Society. 

“Assurance was offered to ‘any maid or single woman’ that ‘if 
they be but civil, and under 50 years of age, some honest man or 
other will purchase them for their wives.’ 

“Floridians numbered only 34,730 in the first census (1830) after 
the United States had acquired its southernmost State. But by 
1930 the population was up almost 500 percent. A half million 
came to call Florida home during the hectic decade of the nine- 
Mss twenties, making it one of the fastest growing States in the 

on. 

“More numerous are the visitors for a week or a season whose 
legions, according to an unofficial hotel census, during a year out- 
numbered the permanent residents. The vanguard arrives before 
Christmas, and small invasions from the North take place every 
month, according to temperature and vacation preference. But a 
veritable army of occupation is swept down by northern wintry 
winds in January. From the Maine coast to the Mississippi, and 
westward, this annual gold rush in quest of winter sunshine 
funnels visitors down into the long narrow Florida Peninsula, to 
latitudes farther South than the semitropical resort of Bermuda. 

“Yachts join the floating population, for which as many as 
23,000 boats may register in a year. Air and rail lines hasten the 
winter colonist to his place in the sun. Highways pour most of 
the mass migration through Jacksonville, Florida’s northern front 
door, at the rate of one motorcar, many with trailers, a minute. 

“Oldsters on pensions, who would rather read in the papers 
about icy pavements back home than slip on them, flock to the 
State. Young sun baskers descend on Florida to get 15 degrees 
farther south than the fashionable European resorts on the 
Riviera. Sports fans and wintering baseball teams go south of 
the Suwannee to exercise outdoors with sleeves rolled up and col- 
lars ajar. The tired businessman buys shares of sunshine on the 
open beach, while northern newspapers are flown down by air 
express to keep him in touch with business. 

“When the United States acquired this State its price was 
$2,000,000 less than that paid for Alaska. For swimmers, fisher- 
men, and shore baskers, Florida offers the longest coast line of any 
State, of which almost 800 miles are beaches. In this slender 
State, no place is more than 75 miles from the booming Atlantic 
surf on the east or the broad blue Gulf of Mexico on the west. 
The Gulf Stream, sweeping up from the Caribbean and eastward 
around Florida’s tip, lifts east coast winter temperatures a degree 
or two above those on the west coast. 

“The winter trek to Florida comfort is almost as well defined 
as the Moslem pilgrimage to Mecca. Virtually all routes converge 
on Jacksonville. Rush vacationists dash on down the east coast, 
Miami-wards. More leisurely sunshine fans sift over to the 
quieter west coast cities. It is easy to compare coasts before 
making a choice, as railroad tickets down one coast are honored on 
3 short cross-country jaunt to the other without additional 
cost.” 
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ADDRESS BY HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED OF ILLINOIS, TO THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SOCIETY OF THE DAMES OF THE 
LOYAL LEGION ON FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr, REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I insert an address delivered by me on Febru- 
ary 12, 1938, to the District of Columbia Society of the 
Dames of the Loyal Legion on the occasion of their observ- 
ance of the anniversary of the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. 

The address is as follows: 


My father was a Union soldier in the Civil War. When he re- 
turned from that conflict he brought with him and retained 
throughout the later years of his life an intense devotion and ad- 
miration for the great leaders, civil and military, in the titanic 
struggle to preserve the United States of America as one nation. 
Small wonder, then, that when a lad of about 10 years of age I was 
presented one Christmas morn with three books containing, respec- 
tively, the biographies of the men whom he regarded as the three 
greatest Americans—George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Ulysses S. Grant. I read and reread those books. They are still in 
my possession and, although written in a style suited for a 10-year- 
old boy, I yet love to take them from the bookcase and peruse their 
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pages. I recall a picture in the volume containing the story of 
President Lincoln. It was merely a forest scene with nothing 
spectacular about it. But the words at the bottom of the page 
were strange, intriguing, mysterious. They read: “The dark and 
bloody ground.” I often wondered what they meant, and it was 
many years before I learned that that was the name given by the 
Indians to that part of the country, now known as Kentucky, which 
had been the hunting grounds and later the battlefields for the 
Cherokees and other warlike tribes. 

It was to “the dark and bloody ground” in 1782 that a certain 
hardy pioneer named Abraham Lincoln emigrated from Virginia 
with his family and purchased a tract of Government land near 
the site of the present city of Louisville. The field book of sur- 
veys of Daniel Boone, Kentucky frontiersman, contains the follow- 
ing notation: “Abraham Lincoln enters 500 acres of land on a 
Treasury warrant on the south side of Licking Creek or River, in 
Kentucky.” He erected a log cabin and with his wife and his 
sons, Mordecai, Josiah, and Thomas (the latter then a lad of 4) 
began to clear the land for farming. One day when the child, 
Thomas, was in a field with his father, they were stealthily way- 


holes between the logs, and fired. The Indian fell and young 
Thomas, thus released from his clutches, rushed back to the arms 
of his mother in the safety of the cabin. It is said that from that 
day Mordecai Lincoln swore eternal vengeance on the Indians and 
that his unerring aim subsequently terminated the career of many 
a warrior in retribution for the murder of his father. 


It was amid these scenes of peril, privation, and suffering that 


meager. He had edge carpen 
trade, but worked mostly at odd jobs throughout the vicinity. He 
seemed imbued with the wanderlust, and moved several times, but 
seldom bettered his condition. When 28 years of age, he was 
married to Miss Nancy Hanks, whose parents, like his own, had 
emigrated from Virginia. 

The young couple lived for a short time at Elizabethstown, but 
after the birth of their first child, Sarah, they moved to Hodgens 
Mill, on Nolin Creek, in Hardin County. Here, on February 12, 
1809, in the little log cabin which was their home, their second 
child, a son, was born. He was named Abraham after his grand- 
father, who had perished at the hands of the Indians. This boy, 
destined to lead his country during the most critical period of its 
existence, first saw the light of day amid scenes of the most abject 
poverty. His opportunities for advancement and education were 
far from encouraging. Schools were few and far between, and 
when held were only for a few weeks each year. His mother 
taught him to read and write, and in 1816, when the family moved 
to Indiana, he had an opportunity for a few months to attend a 
log-cabin school. Two years later he experienced his first great 
sorrow when his good mother, wearied and broken in health from 
the poverty, privations, and sacrifices she had endured, called him 
to her bedside and after gently whispering, “Be a good man, Abe,” 
went to meet her Maker. In a clearing about a half mile away 
sympathizing friends and neighbors laid her away with a few sin- 
cere prayers above her grave. No clergyman was available in that 
locality. Young Abraham, however, was unwilling that his mother 
should be denied the privilege of a religious burial. Although but 
9 years of age, he wrote a letter to a traveling preacher, whom his 
family had known in Kentucky, him to come and hold 
devout services over his mother’s grave. The minister heeded the 
plea of the brokenhearted boy, but it was not until the following 
spring, and after a long and arduous journey of more than a 
hundred miles on horseback, that he was able to comply with his 
request. Again the family, neighbors, and friends assembled at 
the grave. Hymns were sung, extracts from the Bible were read, 
and a sermon was preached by the man of God. Lincoln had 
dearly loved his mother, and many years later, in speaking of her, 


Today the place where she rests is enclosed by an iron fence. A 
the head of the grave is a simple white stone bearing these words: 


Died October 5, A. D. 1818 
Aged Thirty-five Years 
Erected by a Friend of Her Martyred Son* 


In 1819 Lincoln’s father married again. His second wife was 
Sarah Johnston, a widow with three children of her own. She 
was thrifty, industrious, and intelligent, and is said to have 
exhibited no partiality between her own children and those of her 
husband. She was especially fond of young Abraham and he in 
turn became quite devoted to her. Later in life she said of him, 
“He never gave me a cross word or look, and never refused, in fact 
or appearance, to do anything I requested of him.” 

Proficiency with the rifle and skill with the ax were considered 
by the backwoodsmen of those days more essential than educa- 
tion. Lincoln attained that proficiency and skill. Still he hun- 
gered for knowledge. His stepmother later said of him, “He read 
everything he could lay his hands on and when he came across a 
Passage that struck him, he would write it down on boards, if he 
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had no paper, and keep it until he had got paper. Then he would 
copy it, look at it, commit it to memory, and repeat it, 
He loved books. He would walk miles to borrow one. There 


of words. 


her to correct her mistake and escape a further reprimand. 
One by one he acquired and read Weem's Life of Washington 

Æsop's Fables, the Bible, Arabian Nights, the Pilgrim’s 

and the Statutes of Indiana. On the flyleaf of one of his books 


a copy of the Speeches of Henry Clay. He was intensely interested. 
He read it thoughtfully from 
uncle, Dennis Hanks, in 
a Democrat, like his father and all us, when he began 
that book. When he closed it, he was a Whig, heart and soul, and 
a went on, step by step, till he became a leader of the Repub- 
cans.” 
In 1830, his father decided to 


dition by going thither. So he disposed of his farm, said good-bye 
to his neighbors, loaded the household furniture into the covered 
wagon, drawn by oxen, and prepared for the journey to Macon 
County, Ul. On the morning they were scheduled to depart Abe 
was . They found him weeping at his mother’s grave, 
where he had gone as soon as it was daylight. Gently they led 
him away, but the excruciating distress at being forced to leave 
her made the long trip sad indeed. When they arrived at their 
destination he helped his father build a log cabin and then pro- 
ceeded to clear the land and fence it in, splitting the rails with 
his own hands. The next year brought new experiences to him. 
He was induced to enter the empioy of a merchant named Denton 
Offut, who at that time was engaged in taking a flatboat down the 
Mississippi River to New Orleans. It was there that he saw, for 
the first time, the slave market and witnessed the auctioning of 
men, women, and children to the highest bidders. His hatred of 
slavery was intensified by that scene. He never forgot it, and was 
not satisfied until, 31 years later, he struck the blow that forever 
banished human bondage from our fair land. 

Upon his return from New Orleans, his employer was so pleased 
with his services that he offered him a position as clerk in a new 
store which he had decided to open at New Salem. Lincoln ac- 
cepted and went to that village to live. He continued to study, 
however, during his spare time, and Offut’s customers were often 
amazed at the keen knowledge of law and vivid insight into po- 
litical affairs displayed by the tall youth who wrapped up their 
groceries. Life was not uneventful for Lincoln at New Salem. 
It was there that he had the physical encounter with Jack Arm- 
strong and the Clary Grove boys. It was there, too, that he held 
his first public position—that of clerk of an election. 

After about a year at New Salem, Offut failed in business, and 
Lincoln found himself out of a job. About that time the Black 
Hawk War broke out. Lincoln volunteered for service. A com- 
pany was soon formed composed of a great many of the Clary 
Grove boys—his former adversaries but now his warm friends. 
He was immediately elected as their captain. Their service was 
not lengthy. Although they suffered many hardships, they were 
in no engagements and in 3 months returned to their homes, 
About this time Lincoln, who was now a confirmed Whig, became 
a candidate for the State legislature but was unsuccessful. He 
again went into business, this time for himself. But he was un- 
fortunate in the selection of a partner, and in a few months his 
business was gone and he found himself without a job and heavily 
in debt. In the meantime he had commenced to study law, 
often walking to Springfield, a distance of about 20 miles, in order 
to borrow books. He had been appointed at New 
Salem, and this occupation afforded him plenty of spare time to 
study his Blackstone. In 1834 he was again a candidate for the 
legislature and this time was successful. When the session opened 
in December at Vandalia, then the capital of the State, Lincoln 
was in his seat. His service was not spectacular. He was watchful 
of the proceedings of the bouse but seemed to prefer assuming the 
role of a listener rather than that of a debater. Perhaps his 
thoughts were afar off. It may be that he was dreaming of pretty 
little 22-year-old Ann Rutledge, a New Salem damsel with whom 
he had been acquainted for some time and whom he greatly 
admired 


When he returned from the session in February he renewed his 
attentions to this charming girl. That spring she promised to 
become his wife, but as he was not yet admitted to the bar, and as 
it was her desire to spend another year in an academy it was 
agreed between them that when she returned from school they 
would be married. But fate decreed otherwise. In the late 
summer her health failed. She became desperately ill. Lincoln 
was summoned. Her last hour was spent alone with him. She 
died August 25, 1835. Lincoln's grief and despair was almost in- 
describable. His friends thought he would go insane and were 
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fearful that in his anguish he might commit an act of self de- 
struction. He was finally induced to take a trip to Kentucky. 
Upon his return he seemed to have mastered himself but the 
tragedy of that romance probably had a deep and lasting effect 
upon his future life and conduct. In December, he attended the 
second session of the legislature and the following year was re- 
nominated and reelected for a second term. In all he served four 
successive terms in the Illinois General Assembly, refusing re- 
nomination at the conclusion of his service. In the meantime, 
having been admitted to the bar, he opened an office in Springfield 
and commenced the practice of law. His fame as an advocate 
rapidly spread and he spent several busy years riding the circuit 
and building for himself the reputation that was to be such an 
asset to him in the years that were to come. No case was too 
trivial and no client too poor for this young lawyer. He was pop- 
ular with the judges, attorneys, jurors, and spectators. His keen 
logic and ability to tell apt stories, coupled with his natural wit 
and humor made him an extremely dangerous adversary in the 
trial of contested cases. But because most of his clients had little 
or no money with which to pay him his law practice yielded him 
experience rather than affluence. 

In 1839 he met Miss Mary Todd, of Lexington, Ky., who had 
come to Springfield to visit her sister. She was a brilliant, witty, 
and accomplished girl. Lincoln was attracted to her. He eagerly 
sought her company. In his conquest for her favor he was not 
without competition. He had as one of his rivals a distinguished 
young lawyer, whose name was Stephen A. Douglas. Miss Todd, 
however, preferred Lincoln, and in 1842 they were married. They 
went to live at the Globe Tavern, in Springfield, where they 
secured suitable rooms for $4 per week. Two years later he 
purchased a house. It was not large but was adequate and com- 
fortable and served their needs until 1861, when they left it to 
make their residence in the White House at Washington. 

In 1847 Lincoln was elected as a Whig to the Thirtieth Con- 
gress. He served one term and declined to seek renomination. 
Returning to Springfield, he again resumed his law practice at the 
same time taking a lively interest in politics. In 1855 he was 
the Whig candidate for United States Senator, but after the 
legislature had convened, he withdrew from the contest and made 
possible the election of Judge Lyman Trumbull. Three years 
later the newly formed Republican Party chose him as their can- 
didate for the other seat in the United States Senate then held 
by his old rival, Stephen A. Douglas. The debates between these 
two remarkable men attracted Nation-wide attention. Through- 
out the length and breadth of Illinois they traveled, eloquently 
discussing the issues of slavery, popular sovereignty, and States’ 
rights and making history as they went. The election that year 
resulted in a victory for the Republicans, their entire State ticket 
being successful. The legislature, however, who elected the United 
States Senator, was unequally apportioned, and this, together with 
the help of hold-over Democratic State senators, who were elected 
on the Buchanan ticket 2 years before, was sufficient on joint 
ballot to defeat Lincoln and give Senator Douglas a majority. 

Two years later the Republican Party met in National Conven- 
tion in the Wigwam at Chicago to nominate its candidate for 
President of the United States. It passed over Seward, Chase, 
Cameron, and Bates, ized leaders of the party and chose 
Abraham Lincoln to lead the ticket. Five weeks later, the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at Baltimore nominated Douglas. 
Without doubt the considerations which led both conventions to 
pick the candidate of their choice had their foundation in the 
record made by these men during the historic senatorial contest 
2 years before. 

While the Republican convention was in session, Lincoln re- 
mained in Springfield. On the day of his nomination he was 
seated with some friends in the office of the Sangamon Journal. 
A messenger came in and handed him a telegram which gave him 
the first news of his nomination for the Presidency. He read the 
paper aloud and then without stopping to receive the congratula- 
tions of his friends, said There's a little woman down at our house 
would like to hear this—I’'ll go down and tell her.” 

The campaign of 1860 was intensely exciting. Never before had 
a political party exhibited more enthusiasm than did the Republi- 
cans that year. The Democrats were hopelessly divided. The 
South, being unwilling to support Douglas, had nominated John 
C. Breckinridge in a convention of their own. The result was 
inevitable. The Republican Party gained its first national victory 
and on March 4 of the following year Abraham Lincoln took the 
oath that made him President of the United States. He assumed 
office at a critical time in the history of our Nation. Already seven 
States had seceded from the Union and formed “The Confederate 
States of America.” Still the President counseled conciliation. In 
his inaugural address he said, “We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies.” But the time for conciliation was past. 
The South would not listen. Sumter was fired upon. War was 
upon us. President Lincoln then took the only course that seemed 
open. He prosecuted that war with firmness and determination. 
His resolution to preserve the Union was steadfast and unshaken. 

Throughout the 4 horrible years that followed, he never per- 
mitted partisanship to bias his judgment, prejudice to obscure 
his reason, or oppression to impair his mercy. Revenge or vin- 
dictiveness were nonexistent in his make-up. By affixing his signa- 
ture to the Proclamation of Emancipation he at last satisfied an 
ambition expressed by him 31 years before at the slave market in 
New Orleans when he had exclaimed, “By God, if I ever get a 
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chance to hit that institution, I'll hit it hard.” He did hit it 
hard and the war to preserve the union of the States became there- 
after a war for human liberty. 

In 1864 President Lincoln was reelected for a second term. His 
Democratic opponent was Gen. George B. McClellan, formerly in 
command of the Army of the Potomac. During the election cam- 
paign a young officer, Capt. Edward W. Andrews, who was a 
Democrat and favored the election of General McClellan, had at- 
tended a political meeting of his party in Baltimore. Being called 
upon for a speech, he addressed the assemblage briefly, expressing 
his high regard for McClellan as a soldier and his determination 
to vote for him at the election. On the following day the occur- 
rence was reported to the Secretary of War, who indignantly 
commented on the captain’s conduct and without formally assign- 
ing a reason, ordered him to be mustered out of the service. Cap- 
tain Andrews whose fidelity to the Union was unquestioned went to 
Washington and contacted a Member of Congress with whom he 
was personally acquainted. The Congressman laid the facts before 
President Lincoln. “Well,” said he, “Andrews has as good a right 
to hold on to his Democracy, if he chooses, as Stanton had to 
throw his overboard. If I should muster out all my generals who 
avow themselves Democrats, there would be a sad thinning out of 
commanding officers in the Army. No; when the military duties 
of a soldier are fully and faithfully performed, he can manage 
his politics in his own way. We've no more to do with them than 
with his religion. Tell this officer he can return to his post. The 
commission he holds will remain as good as new. Supporting 
General McClellan for the presidency is no violation of Army regu- 
lations, and as a question of taste—of choosing between him and 
me—well, I’m the longest, but he’s better looking.” Captain 
Andrews returned to his post. 

Many are the anecdotes of instances during the Civil War 
wherein soldiers convicted by courts martial and sentenced to 
death were saved by a sympathetic President who abhorred the 
needless taking of human life. Perhaps his own tragic death 
when at the zenith of his career has brought to light many of 
a array that would otherwise have remained shrouded in 
obscurity. 

Last week it was my privilege to visit at the home of Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds, of the United States Supreme Court. Our con- 
versation centered largely around Abraham Lincoln. He related 
to me an anecdote that was intensely interesting. Some years 
ago he attended a dinner by a commercial club in New 
York City at which the principal address was given by the late 
Horace H. Lurton, then a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. During the course of his speech that night, Jus- 
tice Lurton told a story about President Lincoln. I will endeavor 
to relate it as Justice McReynolds told it to me. Justice Lurton 
said: “One day, near the close of the war, a lady called at the 
White House and obtained permission to see Mr. Lincoln. She 
was admitted to his office. Upon entering, he courteously arose, 
offered her a chair, and inquired as to her mission. ‘Mr. President,’ 
she said, ‘I have a son who is only 21 years old. He has fought 
in the Confederate Army for 3 years. Several months ago he was 
captured and is now confined in a Union prison camp at John- 
sons Island in Lake Erie. He is deathly sick. I want to take him 
home. I was told that you were the only one who could do any- 
thing for me.’ The President shook his head. I am sorry, 
madam,’ he said, ‘but you will have to wait until arrangements 
can be made for an exchange of prisoners. I realize your anxiety 
for your son, but nothing can be done until that time.’ 

The lady arose. Tears were streaming down her face. The 
President watched her intently. She moved slowly toward the 
door. As she was about to leave she turned. I'm sorry too,” she 
said, “I was told that you were a kind-hearted man; that you 
never refused a mother’s plea for her son. I see that Im mistaken. 
You've refused me and it means my boy’s life.” She was about 
to leave. “Wait a minute” said the President. “Come back here.” 
She returned and again he motioned for her to be seated. “What 
is your son’s name and regiment?” he inquired. She informed 
him and he wrote it down on a slip of paper. “I’m going to make 
an exception in your case“ he said. “I'll have the War Depart- 
ment look into this matter and if its as you say, I'll order him 
released.” “But, Mr. President,” she exclaimed, Don't you under- 
stand? He's sick, deathly sick; if we wait—if we wait until the 
War Department acts, I’m afraid—I’m afraid it will be too late.” 
The President looked meditatively at the slip of paper in his hand. 
Then he seized a pen and wrote steadily for a few moments. 
When he finished, he read carefully what he had written and 
affixed his signature at the bottom. “Here,” he said as he handed 
her the paper. “Take this to the commandant of the prison camp. 
“It is an order for the immediate release of your son. I am ap- 
pointing you as my messenger to see that it is carried out.” She 
thanked him and hurried away. Needless to say, the order of the 
President was immediately complied with and she returned to 
Tennessee taking her ailing boy with her. She cared for him. 
She nursed him. She mothered him. It was a long, hard battle 
but finally he became strong and well.” “Gentlemen,” said Jus- 
tice Lurton, “I am that boy. My very existence on this earth today 
and any success I may have attained in this life, I owe to the 
sympathetic consideration that Abraham Lincoln gave to my 
mother.” 

Today we honor the memory of this great and good man. It 
has been truthfully said, “He was one of the people. He was in 
sympathy with them. He would never plant a thorn unnecessarily 
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in any man’s breast. He laid his large heart alongside that of 
the people, and every pulsation of the one found a responsive 
thrill in the other.” He was a lover of humanity. 


“Inured to hardships, poverty, and toil, 

He coolly parried each successive foil; 
Shirking no duty, shrinking from no pain 
So truth and mercy might supremely reign.” 

In conclusion, with all due reverence to Deity, let me call to 
your attention a striking similarity in the lives of two men. The 
One was born in far-away Bethlehem; the other in the hills of 
Kentucky. The One was the son of a carpenter; the other was 
also. The parents of both were humble and poor. The One in 
early life astounded the wise men of his community by his learn- 
ing, the other as a young man astonished his neighbors by his 
keen insight into the affairs of state. The One traveled the length 
and breadth of his country preaching the doctrine of brotherly 
love; the other traversed the broad expanse of his State expound- 
ing the truth that all men are created equal. The One healed the 
sick, the lame, and the blind; the other helped the poor, the 
unfortunate, and the needy. The One said, “Suffer little children 
to come unto me, for of such 
other played with them on his back and never failed to speak 
kindly in their presence. The One gave his earthly life on the 
slopes of Calvary; the other was 
Nation's capital and died the following day. 
Savior of mankind; the other, the preserver of a great Nation. 
The One was the Son of the everliving God; the other a man for 
the ages. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. PAUL W. SHAFER, OF MICHIGAN, ON FEB- 
RUARY 12, 1938, AT LANCASTER, PA. 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address made by me on February 12, 1938, at 
Lancaster, Pa.: 


Throughout the entire civilized world the name of Abraham 
Lincoln is known and revered. And today, the date of his birth, 
his name is in the minds and on the tongues of millions. 

Calvin Coolidge, with that succinctness so characteristic of him, 
paid an all-encompassing tribute to the great and noble son of 
America in a single line when he said: 

“He is the richest legacy of the greatest century.” 

There was so much that Lincoln said in his time and of his 
day that is singularly appropriate to the times and the events of 
our own day. 

Lincoln loved freedom with a devotion that is almost unparal- 
leled. His faith that right is might, and his confidence in the 
ultimate justice of the common people in their decisions, led him 
to that post of power and honor in which he was able 
Nation in its hour of peril and to preserve for us and posteri 
those individual liberties which lend to life its sweetness and 


In these days when the ominous shadows of dictatorships and 
autocracies darken the world, Lincoln’s life and his herculean 
efforts to our constitutional Republic lend to us the in- 
spiration to remain alert, that our birthright, guaranteed us by 
the Constitution, may not be surreptitiously filched from us, 

Lincoln said: 


any 
injure the Government in the short space of 4 years.“ 

Lincoln was constantly urging his fellow citizens to be alert to 
the menace of lost liberties. While he believed that so long as 
the people retained their virtue and vigilance no administration 
can in 4 years seriously injure the Government; he also voiced this 


“What constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and independ- 
ence? * Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God 
has planted in us. Our defence is in the spirit which prized 
liberty as the heritage of all men, in all lands everywhere. Destroy 
this spirit and you have planted the seeds of despotism at your 
own doors. yourselves with the chains of bondage 
and you prepare your own limbs to wear them (and let 
me tell you that all these things are prepared for you by the 
teachings of history * *).“ 

Lincoln was a man of compelling power because he proceeded al- 
ways on the basis of fundamental principles. Lincoln was a kindly 
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man because his whole philosophy of life and action was based in 
eternal truths. 

He saw, in the Constitution, the greatest charter of human 
freedom and the most noble instrument for human progress ever 
devised by the mind of man. 

Being a man of compelling power, he seemed at times to be 
cautious to the point of hesitancy, when his associates urged 
haste and force. Lincoln had faith that right makes might, and 
was always, therefore, willing to proceed along those lines he 
knew to be right, instead of attempting to do by force that which 
he knew could be accomplished by logic. 

Patient though he was, cautious lest he make a mistake, when 
Lincoln finally was certain he was right, and the moment had 
come to act, he acted without fear and without malice. 

In this day we have grown impatient. The tendency in gov- 
ernment in these latter years is to seek 


knew that without liberty there is no security. 

With that peculiar gift which was his for expressing in quaint 
and homely aphorism profound truths, Lincoln said: 

“A man watches his pear tree day after day, impatient for the 
ripening of the fruit. Let him attempt to force the process and 
he will spoil both fruit and tree. But let him patiently wait and 
the ripe pear at last falls into his lap.” 

Lincoln was always suspicious of those theories which in every 
era of change are offered as a cure-all for every problem of gov- 
ernment, 45 nee the people re ae: up their sovereign 
power an berties e guidance of an auto- 

t. aid of aim theories that they were— 
“Like the pair of pantaloons the Yankee peddler offered for 
or any man, small enough for any Ae 
Born, as he was, in the lowly cabin of a Kentucky pioneer, 
Lincoln knew poverty and privation from his earliest infancy up 
to the day he went into the White House. He knew hardship 
as b in him that spirit of self-reliance 
and independence which surmounted obstacles that today would 
crush the average man into a sense of futility at the outset. 
It has always been a question in the minds of students of 
in to not the privations and limitations of 
ted in him that majestic power which 
later he was to employ for the salvation of the Union, or whether 


the power was inherent in him and enabled him to overcome the 
limitations of his early life. It is difficult to say what was the 
fact. But we of today have cause for deep gratitude and great 
thanksgiving that Lincoln possessed that power, because by it he 


preserved for us and, if we are vigilant, for our posterity, the 
freedom which we of America enjoy. ii 

In this modern day, when so many millions seem to be facing 
futility in a civilization that has grown so complex that if Lincoln 
could come back he scarce would recognize his own beloved coun- 
try, it is wholesome for us to remember that the principles and 
the truths which enabled Lincoln to meet the Nation’s crisis in 
his day are the same principles and truths by which we can meet 
our crises of today. 

Abraham Lincoln, unlike so many strong men, was a man with- 
out malice. Criticized, even berated, opposed, and at times be- 
trayed by those in whom he had every right to expect loyalty, he 
never permitted anger, vengefulness, or petulance to motivate his 
acts. Goaded almost beyond endurance by unfair opposition, and 
urged by his associates to rev „Lincoln said: 

“I shall do nothing in malice. What I deal with is too vast for 
malicious dealing.” 

Abraham Lincoln learned in the bitter school of experience that 
partisan contentions, sectional hatreds, class warfare cannot accom- 
plish the good of man or the preservation of the ideals of free 
83 Concerning this point, he said: “We can succeed only 

y concert. It is not ‘Can any of us imagine better?’ but, ‘Can we 
all do better?!“ 

We would do well in this day, when the people are being divided 
into groups and classes, each seeming to seek its own interest at 
the expense of all the others, to heed Lincoln’s precepts and to 
exercise more of his patience. 

There was a depth of wisdom which may well be regarded today 
= 1 words concerning the functions of government, when 

e 5 

“The legitimate object of government is to do for a community 
of people whatever they need to have done, but cannot do at all, 
or cannot so well do, for themselves, in their separate and individual 
capacities. In all that the people can individually do as well for 
themselves, government ought not to interfere.” * + * 

I might go on until the minutes stretch into hours, repeating to 
you the words of wisdom voiced by Abraham Lincoln in those 
perilous days when only his gentle firmness, his absolute devotion 
to the right as God gave him to see it, and his abiding love for his 
fellow man, saved the Union. If we will apply his methods, his 
policies, his patience, firmness, and nobleness of purpose to the 
problems of our day, America will remain the Home of the Brave 
and the Land of the Free. 

I find no words by which to express a tribute to Lincoln so fitting 


as these; 
He loved his fellow men. 
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The Deficiency Relief Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, the Sunday papers, February 
13, 1938, carry a story, apparently given out by Representa- 
tive TAYLOR of Colorado, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, that the vote on the suggested deficiency 
appropriation bill of $250,000,000 for relief was on straight 
party lines. 

This is not true. Of course, it is improper to publish how 
members vote in an executive session of the committee and 
therefore I will not discuss how others voted, but in view of 
the statement I feel I can discuss how I voted. 

I did not vote against the suggested deficiency appropria- 
tion of $250,000,000 for relief. I stated my position as 
clearly as I could to the committee, as follows: I considered 
that the administration, in view of the fact that over 
3,000,000 men have lost employment since September 1937, 
had made a good case for additional funds for relief to meet 
the added emergency. I considered that they did not make 
out a good case for the precise sum of $250,000,000, and it 
seemed to me that they were simply guessing. However, the 
responsibility is on the President and his Director of the 
Budget to approve the amount, and although the testimony 
to the committee was not clear, it is to be supposed that the 
administration has more precise information as to the needs 
than any individual Member of the Congress, and therefore 
I was willing to go along with the amount that they 
suggested. 

The alarming thing to me about the testimony before the 
committee was the fact that they were setting up relief per- 
manently on a $2,000,000,000-a-year basis, which, if true, 
presupposes that we are not simply in the Roosevelt reces- 
sion but in a major depression and that the administration 
sees little hope for recovery in the near future. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious that this depression 
and the blame for it in great part lies at Mr. Roosevelt’s 
door and is the outgrowth of many of the New Deal policies. 
That he should feel the responsibility comes from a re- 
minder of his own statement: We planned it that way, and 
don’t let anybody tell you to the contrary.” 

However, the fact remains that there is a large increase 
in unemployment and distress is abroad in the land. We 
must, therefore, accept the President’s figures in appro- 
priating the necessary money to relieve this suffering. 

I shall vote for the deficiency appropriation bill of $250,- 
000,000, and I shall hope that this huge fund will be honestly 
spent solely for relief of the needy and will not be spent as a 
political slush fund. 


Abraham Lincoln 


In 1848, when public sentiment was overwhelmingly on the 
side of war, he dared to speak out for the cause of peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, last Saturday, February 12, 
Nation-wide homage was paid to the memory of that great 
and humane man, Abraham Lincoln, on the occasion of the 
one hundred and twenty-ninth anniversary of his birth, 


This being the first legislative day following that com- 
memorative occasion, I think it most appropriate to recall 
a speech made by Mr. Lincoln on January 12, 1848, when he 
was a Member of this body. 

The subject under discussion by Mr. Lincoln on that day 
was the Mexican War. Without going into the controversial 
issues then involved, I wish to quote from his speech; be- 
cause he dared, at a time when public sentiment was over- 
whelmingly on the side of war, to speak out for the cause of 


peace. 

This is what Mr. Lincoln said just a few weeks after he 
took the oath of a Representative in Congress: 

Let the President answer the interrogatories I proposed, as be- 
fore mentioned, or other similar ones. Let him answer fully, 
fairly, candidly. Let him answer with facts, not with. arguments, 
Let him remember, he sits where Washington sat; and, so remem- 
bering, let him answer as Washington would answer. As a nation 
should not, and the Almighty will not, be evaded, so let him at- 
tempt no evasion, no equivocation, And if, so answering, he can 
show the soil was ours where the first blood of the war was shed; 
that it was not within an inhabited country, or if within such, 
that the inhabitants had submitted themselves to the civil au- 
thority of Texas or of the United States; and that the same is true 
of the site of Fort Brown, then I am with him for his justifica- 
tion. * * * But if he cannot or will not do this—if, on any 
pretense or no pretense, he shall refuse or omit it—then I shall be 
Tully convinced of what I more than suspect already—that he is 
deeply conscious of being in the wrong; that he feels the blood of 
this war, like the blood of Abel, is crying to Heaven against him; 
that he ordered General Taylor into the midst of a peaceful Mex- 
ican settlement purposely to bring on a war; that originally having 
some strong motive—which I will not now stop to give my opinion 
concerning—to involve the countries in a war, and trusting to 
escape scrutiny by fixing the ee upon the exceeding 
brightness of military glory—that a ive rainbow that rises in 
showers of blood, that serpent’s eye that charms to destroy—he 
plunged into it and has swept on and on, till disappointed in his 
calculation of the ease with which Mexico might be subdued, he 
now finds himself he knows not where. He is a bewildered, con- 
founded, and miserably perplexed man. God grant that he may 
be able to show that there is not something about his conscience 
more painful than all his mental perplexity. 


In his own congressional district there was an immediate 
reaction against Lincoln following this speech. The news- 
papers attacked him bitterly. He was denounced as a second 
Benedict Arnold” who made treasonable assaults upon Presi- 
dent Polk,” and who inflicted a stain on his constituents’ 
“proud name of patriotism and glory.” 

Before making this utterance, Lincoln had been repeatedly 
warned by his friends that such a position on his part 
would end his political career. Notwithstanding, he dared 
to speak out his convictions. For 12 years thereafter, until 
his campaign for the Presidency in 1860, his course on the 
Mexican War question was urged against him effectively. 

Ironically, despite his predisposition for peace, Lincoln was 
destined to hold the great office of President of the United 
States through one of the most barbaric and atrocious civil 
wars ever waged in the world. 

Let every American stand ready to fight for peace and 
against war, as Lincoln did in 1848, regardless of possible 
political reprisals. One whose efforts are devoted to the 
cause of peace is amply rewarded by the knowledge that he 
is acting in the interest of humanity, and that he will at 
least have the gratitude of those who pay the price of all 
wars—in suffering, privations, and loss of loved ones. 


“A Navy for Defense But Not for Aggression” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, ON 
FEBRUARY 11, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
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speech delivered by me over the National Broadcasting Co.’s 
blue network on Friday evening, February 11, 1938: 


For 18 years in Congress I have voted for the naval appropriation 
bills, as I believe in adequate national defense. A few weeks ago 
I spoke for and supported the Navy bill providing for an appro- 
priation of $550,000,000, the largest peacetime appropriation in 
history. I stated at the time, however, that I was ready to vote 
millions for defense but did not propose to vote one single dollar 
for purposes of offense and aggression. 

I have reluctantly reached the conclusion that the proposed 
$800,000,000 additional expansion to our Navy is unnecessary for 
defense and inconsistent with our foreign policies of keeping out 
of Buro and Asiatic blood feuds and conflicts. 

I am unalterably opposed to sending our ships and soldiers to 
fight other people's battles all over the world. In other words, I 
am for America first, last, and all the time. If this be treason, let 
the internationalists and those who advocate concerted action, 
economic sanctions, and blockades and the use of force and 
zoercion to quarantine the world, make the most of it. As for me, 
I shall use every influence at my command to isolate the American 
people from the perpetual wars of Europe and Asia. 

I agree with Admiral Leahy that the United States is nearer 
war than at any time since 1918, but not because any nation 
wants to fight us. The real trouble is that war psychology has 
been created by President Roosevelt and the State Department, 
both by words and deeds, and by implied threats against aggressor 
nations and totalitarian states. 

With the world aflame with war and rumors of war it is no 
time to pussyfoot or mince words. You can almost hear the 
beating of the wings of the Angel of Death as she hovers over 
Spain, China, Japan, Italy, Germany, and Soviet Russia, 

The American policy should be that if these old nations of 
the world go stark, raving mad, arm to the teeth, and go to 
war, it is their war and not ours. 

I confess I have little faith in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs by President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, and our roving 
Ambassador at Large Norman Davis. All three of them at heart 
and under the skin are internationalists, supporters of the League 
of Nations, and believe in concerted action, another term for 
military alliances to police and quarantine the world. They 
belleve in using coercion and force against the aggressor nation, 
which would involve us in every foreign war. 

I admit I am fearful of the future under such leaders, inoculated 
with the virus of internationalism. 

I am as an individual Member of Congress and not in 
my capacity as ranking Republican member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, but I believe that most American citizens regard- 
less of party affiliations will agree with my remarks. They want 
our Government to keep out of foreign entanglements and wars, 
and to mind our own business and try to solve some of our prob- 
lems back home for the best interests of our people. They under- 
stand that war is mass suicide and that not even the victor wins. 
The American people realize that they have nothing to gain and 
much to lose by fighting Japan or any other nation. However, 
if they make their wishes known to Congress there will be no war. 

It is my conviction that we have far more to fear from our 
enemies from within than our enemies from without. I believe 
we have more to fear from alien propaganda emanating from 
London and Moscow, and from the Communists and Internation- 
alists at home engendering suspicion and hatred of Japan than 
from the armed forces of any foreign nation. 

I have followed the hearings before the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee and have not learned any undisclosed or new information 
that makes it suddenly necessary to greatly increase the Navy 
over the large estimates submitted by the Navy Department just 
2 months ago. Either the Navy Department was right then and 
is wrong now or was wrong then and is right now. 

I prefer to believe that the naval authorities were right before 
all this war scare propaganda was let loose by the administration 
and even by the Navy Department itself in giving wide publicity 
to a favorable statement by Gen. Hugh Johnson several days 
after it had been given to the press. 

I plead for the consideration of these huge new Navy estimates 
on the basis of facts and not on war psychology, or by calling 
opponents pacifists, un-American, or traitors. I will gladly vote 
for a Navy second to none to defend our shores and possessions. 
I will even support and urge having the greatest and best Navy 
in our own waters, including Hawall. 

The contention of Admiral Leahy, however, that we must have 
a Navy equal to the combined navies of Japan, Germany, and 
Italy is preposterous and carrying the war scare to an absurdity. 

I had understood from the press that these countries had com- 
bined to oppose communism, and since when has this country 
either 3 communistie or entered into an alliance with Soviet 
Russia 

If, on the other hand, we have changed our foreign policy to 
make the world safe for democracy—and what a dismal failure 
we made of it in the World War—it is time that the American 
poopie were informed and asked their approval of such a foreign 


cy. 

I contend that not one single fact has been introduced in these 
hearings that should cause the Congress, which has the constitu- 
tional responsibility to provide for and maintain a navy, to add 
one single battleship. In fact, the testimony of Admiral Leahy 
that Japan, because of its distant location and without any 
nearby naval bases, could not successfully attack us unless its 
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Navy was more than twice the size of ours, proves definitely that 
we have nothing to fear from that quarter. 

The fact is our Navy is 50 percent larger than the Japanese and 
will be even larger when the pending $550,000,000 naval bill that 
passed the House 2 weeks ago—the largest peacetime bill in 
history—is enacted into law. 

The proposed new increase of $800,000,000 in our Navy is not 
essential for national defense, and in my opinion will be used for 
aggression and to police and quarantine the world, in accordance 
with the President’s Chicago speech. 

We are not only launched into a mad naval race, but we are 
leading the race. Competition in naval armaments creates sus- 
picion and hatred, and eventuates in war, and has from the time 
of Greece and Rome down to 1914. 

For what purpose have we sent three or four cruisers to Singapore 
to participate in a British naval demonstration, and how long do 
we propose to keep them there to inflame Japanese hatreds? In 
my opinion, it is merely a part of our change in foreign policy from 
peace and mutual understanding to bluff, bluster, and threats. 
Whenever we build a navy greater than the essential requirements 
for national defense we feel the urge to use it for offensive pur- 
poses to intimidate other nations. That, likewise, has been the 
invariable course throughout history down to German aggressions 
at Agadir and Morocco. 

The peace-loving people of America have a right to demand that 
our Navy be limited solely to purposes of defense, and not for 
coercion or force against any foreign nations in Asia or Europe. 

Great Britain, with her vast colonies and dependencies, must 
maintain a huge navy to safeguard them many thousands of miles 
away, and to keep the ocean lanes open to insure trade and food- 
stuffs, and to protect herself against invasion from nearby nations. 
We have none of those problems and have no need to consume our 
financial resources on destructive purposes, particularly with 
11,000,000 unemployed and 5,000,000 more on part time or with 
one wages, in the midst of a serious Government-made depres- 

ion. 

It is also well to remember that Great Britain has a balanced 
budget and has provided for a vast naval-armament program that 
exceeds the war debts that she owes to the United States and with 
which our taxpayers are still-burdened. In other words, Great 
Britain is building up her navy with our money or at our expense. 

I plead and urge with all my heart and mind that the Congress 
ask the President to call another limitation of naval armaments 
conference immediately. Secretary Hull said a few days ago that 
he favored one. What is to prevent his calling one now to head 
off this hideous program of destruction and war? Prime Minister 
Chamberlain and the highest Japanese naval authority have both 
declared their willingness to enter into such a conference. 

Where is the leadership and statesmanship in America or the 
world? Are we just going to drift into war and ruin because of 
fear of sitting around a table in order to reach an agreement to 
limit naval armaments? Why not give Japan naval parity? We 
have. already in submarines. It would not interfere with our 
security, as there is not an admiral in our Navy that would testify 
that Japan could land troops on our shores, unless her Nayy was 
more than twice as large as ours. In fact, I do not believe that 
Japan could land and maintain troops in the United States even 
if she controlled the seas. A study of the Gallipoli campaign shows 
the futility of such an invasion. 

It is also too far from her base of supplies, and she would not 
have enough transports to carry sufficient troops. By the same 
token, we could not land our soldiers in Japan. Therefore, I see 
no valid reason for not calling a conference, and by a fair agree- 
ment put an end to this stupendous folly of spending billions on 
naval armaments that can only lead to war and world disaster. 
I also have reason to believe that an agreement based on parity 
could be reached in 30 days with a proviso mutually guaranteeing 
the independence of the Philippines. 

Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad! The whole 
world has gone mad, and before it is too late let us at least show 
a little sanity by calling a naval limitation of armaments con- 
ference at Washington or elsewhere. 

In the meanwhile I hope the American people will let their 
Congressmen know how they feel about this additional and ex- 
cessive naval program of $800,000,000, which changes our tradi- 
tional foreign policy from one of national defense to aggression 
and policing and quarantining the world, and at the same time 
demand, as they did in 1921, that a conference be called imme- 
diately by the President to limit naval armaments. 

To sum up my views, without mincing words: 

First. I accuse the President of attempting to translate into 
legislative actuality his Chicago speech, by building a navy not 
merely for defense but for aggression, to enable him to quaran- 
tine and police the world. 

Second. I accuse the President of having no peace policy, but of 
blocking such peace proposals as the neutrality bill, the considera- 
tion of the Ludlow war referendum, and the calling of a new 
conference of the naval powers to limit naval armaments. 

Third. I accuse the President of using secret diplomacy on a 
scale never dreamed of by any previous administration, contrary 
to the traditional policies of our country, and of having re- 
pudiated the formula of former President Wilson of open cove- 
nants openly arrived at. 

Fourth. I accuse the President of deliberately provoking an 
unneighborly sentiment in Japan by sending three American 
warships to Singapore to join in a British naval demonstration. 
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Fifth. I accuse the President of having done nothing to collect 
the war debts—not even the interest on the loans made after the 
armistice—in spite of his campaign pledges and the fact that 
Great Britain, France, and Italy are practically arming to the 
teeth with money owed to us. 

Sixth. I accuse the President of having injected partisan politics 
into the consideration of our foreign affairs, by not appointing 
minority members to peace commissions, for the first time in the 

of our Republic. 

Seventh. I accuse the President of promoting a huge propaganda 
and publicity drive, under the cover of an educational campaign, 
to prepare the American people for the adoption of his personal 

rogram of economic embargoes, sanctions, concerted action, mili- 
5 ces, power to determine the aggressor nation, entrance 
into the League of Nations, and for use of coercion and armed 
force to and quarantine the world, which would, in effect, 
deprive Congress of its constitutional power to declare war. 

Eighth. I accuse the President of piling deficit upon deficit for 
destructive purposes, with 11,000,000 unemployed and a Nation 
staggering with debt and confronted with the consequences of a 
serious Government-made depression. 

Ninth, I accuse the President of using the war scare as a delib- 
erate plan to distract popular attention from the Roosevelt 
depression. 


One of the Speeches That Was Not Made 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


OF OHIO 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE SMALL-BUSINESS 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. WHITE OF OHIO. Mr. Speaker, Mr. DeWitt M. 
Emery, of Akron, Ohio, is the founder and president of the 
National Small Business Men’s Association. The member- 
ship of the association reaches into 22 States. At first, Mr. 
Emery was not invited to the recent conference of smaller 
businessmen sponsored by the President. A number of the 
association members protested, and in the final analysis, he 
did receive an invitation and attended. However, he was not 
given an opportunity to speak for the small-business enter- 


made if he had not been denied this opportunity, as follows: 


rat name is DeWitt M. Emery. Tm President of Monroe Letter- 
head Corporation, Akron, Ohio, and on November 13, 1937, I 
founded the National Small Business Men's Association. 

I’m not going to make a speech about the association. I’m not 
going to make a speech about anything, but I do want to talk 
a straight-from-the-shoulder, man-to-man fashion. 
it this conference right now has not been as 


4 
1553 


the Department of Commerce, we probably would have accom- 
plished a great deal more. That, however, is now water over the 
It doesn’t at this moment make any particular difference 
who is to blame; the important thing is to salvage as much as 


a few tals, the fewer the better. 
c 
may get them. 
I have three points, each one of which is so fundamental that 
me of us, no matter what our business 

may be, can agree on each of these points. 
we to do above everything is to put men 
e | power 


— — 5 mentioned in one way 
or another is—incidentally in giv giving you these points, I'm not 
ev 


trust law and the bounds of moral decency, to run our business 
to suit ourselves. We don't now or ever wish to be placed in the 
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position of having to secure permission from the Government to 
wash our hands during business hours. 

Point No. 2. We want 17 assorted kinds of tax relief, but at the 
moment we'll settle for repeal, not revision, repeal of the undis- 
hin aap tax and revision of the capital-gains part of the 

W. 

Point No. 3. We want the Government to relax its restrictions on 
banks enough to permit the banks to function as banks, so far as 

care of those of their customers who are entitled to what 
we used to know as commercial credit is concerned. 
~ I believe, ladies and gentlemen, if we stick to these three points 
or any three or four points, all of which, if the President says so 
and Congress agrees, can be put into effect almost by the time 
we get back home, confidence will thereby be restored and busi- 
ness will go ahead. 

If we scatter our fire over a larger number, I’m afraid we won't 
get any of them and that we'll be giving the administration an out 
as they can say we asked for the moon which, good as they are, 
they could not deliver. 

If we keep on fussing and wrangling, we'll go home without 
having accomplished 3 and instead of doing ourselves and 
everybody else any K Will have done great harm. As the 
very fact that 800 of fey hear came here and stayed for 2 days without 
being able to agree on anything W a oe oue at once will 
furnish the su we have in the White House the finest 
kind of ammunition for his next org chat. 

I don’t know how you feel about it but, personally, I don’t want 
to make any bullets for him to shoot. 

On the other hand, if we concentrate on a few points, we can 
say, “Now it’s your move, You said you wanted to help us; you 
asked us to come down here and tell you what we want. we've 
done that. How about it?” 


For some time Mr. Emery and the association have been 
studying and working on the problems of the smaller busi- 
ness firms and as a result they have developed and advocated 
the following 10-point program, which speaks for itself: 


1. Government meddling and experimenting in business stopped. 

2. Equitable and just tax laws, for revenue producing only. 
Repeal at this session of of undistributed-profits tax, 
and capital-gains tax. 

3. Congress to cut loose from the President's apron strings, and 
be what the Constitution says it is—an independent legislative 
body. 
3 5 reduction in Federal expenditures to balance the 

dge 

5. Encroachment on free speech, press, and radio stopped. 

6. Unhampered and unpacked courts. 

7. Sound money; primarily repeal of legislation authorizing 
the President to revalue dollar at his discretion. 

8. General recognition, in and out of Government, that the 
Government exists for the benefit of the people, rather than the 
present view that the people exist for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment. Restoration and expansion of civil service, so that the 
prime requisite for securing a governmental position will be 
ability to do the job, rather than political service to the party. 

9. Impartial enforcement of both Federal and State laws, irre- 
spective of the number of votes involved, in any strike, sit-down 
or otherwise. 

10. An immediate, thorough, searching, and impartial senatorial 
83 of all alphabetical agencies, with particular reference 
to waste, graft, and political corruption. 


Another message comes from the delegate who traveled 
the longest distance to the conference, Mr. Dan McGilli- 
cuddy, Aberdeen, Wash., lumberman and construction engi- 
neer. He says: 


The attempt by the Department of Commerce to give the public 
the impression that we small-business men were interested pri- 
marily in getting loans from the Government was of an 
obvious intention on the part of the administration discredit 
the whole conference. 

The great majority of those who attended didn’t want loans. 
They wanted to be let alone. They were far more interested in 
other issues, such as taxation and Government interference with 
business. 

We never had a chance to present a sane and sensible pro- 
gram. The general conference was packed with Government 
officials and “stooges,” and after we had split up into committees 
and prepared resolutions for presentation to the President our 
resolutions were completely 

When I saw that it was impossible to do constructive 
work at the conference because of the confusion, I called at 
Secretary Roper's office and said that in view of my personal 
invitation from the Secretary to come all the way to Washington 
some responsible official of the Department might like to hear 
my information about the lumber and maritime situation in my 
home district. The Secretary’s secretary told me to go back 
home and write the Secretary of Commerce a letter. I found I 
couldn’t even talk to a responsible official after I had spent $400 
of my own money coming down at their 

We delegates couldn't even get a copy of our own resolutions 
after we had adopted them. As soon as a page of our resolutions 
had been read over the microphone a Government man grabbed 
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it and whisked it out of the room. They told us we would get 
copies later, but we never got them. 

The room, however, was full of mimeographed hand-outs of 
reports and speeches put out by the Government people. We were 
given four or five copies of everything they gave out. 

None of us ever solved the mystery of the disappearance of 
our own resolutions. A motion would be carried unanimously 
with all the delegates standing and cheering and nothing more 
would ever be heard of it. When the list of resolutions as pre- 
sented to the White House was published in the newspapers none 
of us them. 

I recall one resolution, for example, to the effect that we should 
restore the dignity of the American eagle and keep him from 
jumping all over the cage like a canary bird. The eagle was lost 
somewhere. 


Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE FIRST CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCH, G STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C., ON 
THE EVENING OF FEBRUARY 12 BY HON, CHARLES L, GIF- 
FORD, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address, 
which I delivered upon Lincoln Day: 


Today, throughout this broad land of ours, the name of Lincoln 
is honored. It is with exceeding regret we note that in these 
latter days the birthdays of our great Presidents are often used as 
vehicles for political and even financial ends to strengthen par- 
tisan causes. It is a matter of satisfaction to me that in this 
atmosphere only words of eulogy would be expected. 

Preserver of a Nation, Sublime statesman. Symbol of freedom. 
Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Willing martyr for 
humanity. Expositor of eternal truths, thereby himself eternal. 
Greatness and goodness in perfect combination. A Nation's in- 
spiration. Recorded in history and song. Eulogized in panegyric. 
Cast in bronze. Sculptured in marble. Painted on canvas. 
Enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen and the memory of 
mankind. 

Behold him in our Capital City as he sits in marble effigy within 
that glorious shrine built to his memory by a grateful people, the 
strength of character and suffering which molded his spirit deeply 
graven in his face. 

There is pictured all he had endured and overcome; poverty, 
disappointment, defeat, bitter calumny. The poisoned arrows of 
hate entered his soul but found no permanent lodgment nor did 
they shake his unflinching purpose. 

A plain man of the people—his upbringing in the humblest, 
most poverty-stricken conditions conceivable in America, with 
none of the supposed advantages which flow from the possession 
of wealth and formal education. In retrospect he towers in 
majestic grandeur over others who are likewise enshrined in our 
hearts. In our national firmament he has taken his place as the 
principal guiding star to which we may well turn our gaze in 
these troublous times when new assaults upon the Republic 
threaten. Well may we turn in our perplexity for wisdom and 
counsel to that great soul, for it has been written that no states- 
man who ever lived struck so deeply into the hearts of the people 
of all lands. 


“There is no name in all our country's story 
So loved as his, today; 
No name that so unites the things of glory 
With life’s plain, common way.” 
—Robert Whitaker. 


Will not the Nation which he so deeply loved and greatly served 
be moved to rededicate itself to freedom and the principles for 
which Lincoln lived and died? Is it too late to preserve our 
country from un-American concepts of government and the false 
theories and wiles of those who stand for dictatorship in one or 
another of its insidious forms? These doctrines portend destruc- 
tion to our Republic. They tend toward the virtual enslavement 
of a people. Can anyone doubt that Abraham Lincoln would 
oppose these influences as he opposed the forces which would have 
coun)? the Union (even to the suffering of martyrdom in the 
cause 

He is not here in person to lead in this present struggle for 
the preservation of our country. Yet as expressed by the Apostle 
Paul, “Being dead, he speaketh.” It is for us, the living, to give 
voice and substance to his high national ideals, and it is gratify- 
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ing to me to see here represented so many patriotic societies 
organized for such a purpose and dedicated to bearing high the 
torch of freedom. All too well we know that during more recent 
times thousands have come to America who not only have never 
become imbued with the ideals which made America great but 
often do not seem to wish to absorb them, Indeed, all too many 
have come bringing subversive theories of government, which 
would have been abhorrent to the one to whose life and memory 
we have gathered here to pay homage. May the memory of what 
he ever stood for strengthen our own reserve to build a strong 
bulwark against forces such as these. 


“He leads us still! O’er chasms yet unspanned 
Our pathway lies; the work is just begun; 
But we shall do our part and leave our land 
the mightier for noble battles won. 
Here truth must triumph, honor must prevail, 
The Nation Lincoln died for cannot fail.” 
—Arthur Guiterman, 


“Of making of many books there is no end.” Certainly there 
seems to be no end to the making of books and orations on the 
life and accomplishments of Abraham Lincoln. However, since 
all of us here must be thoroughly familiar with the story of his 
remarkable life from birth in a rude cabin in Kentucky to death 
from an assassin’s bullet in the moment of victory, I shall in these 
brief remarks attempt little else than to call to mind the char- 
acter and ideals of the Great Emanicipator. From these we can 
draw a lesson for our own conduct in the present uncertainties, 

What made Lincoln great? A fitting subject for the epitomized 
eulogies with which I began my remarks. Was it his intellect? 
Certainly not that alone. Although he unquestionably had an 
exceptional mind, so have many others who failed to achieve 
enduring greatness. Was it his courage? Certainly not that 
alone, although few men who have lived on earth have had to 
endure what he endured, yet without faltering. No; it was a 
unique combination of mental and spiritual qualities, the greatest 
of which, I believe, was complete integrity of thought and pur- 
pose—intellectual honesty. Indeed, perhaps the finest character- 
ization of him was that short, homely phrase, sincerely meant, 
“Honest Abe.” Without such honesty in his dealing with his 
fellow men and in unfaltering adherence to truth, no man can 
hope to attain the title “Great” from the verdict of history. 

Lincoln was an idealist, in the truest sense. Yet his feet were 
firmly set on the rock of realities. He faced facts as they were, 
never quibbling or indulging in self-serving statements for his 
personal or political advantage. While never compromising with 
the eternal verities, there were times when he felt that compro- 
mise might be essential in order to attain a desired end. But 
when this happened he acknowledged the fact frankly and fear- 
lessly. Nowhere is this characteristic better exemplified than in 
his historic reply to Greeley, who assailed and pestered him with 
repeated demands as to his attitude toward slavery in its connec- 
tion with the war to save the Unien. Let us refresh our recollec- 
tion by quoting the answer: 

“If there be those who would not save the Union unless they 
could, at the same time, save slavery, I do not agree with them. 
If there be those who would not save the Union unless they could, 
at the same time, destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My 
paramount object is to save the Union and not either to save or 
destroy slavery. If I could save it without freeing any slaves, I 
would do it. If I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would 
do it, and if I could do it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, I would do that. What I do about slavery and the colored 
race I do because I believe it helps to save the Union, and what 
I forbear I forbear because I do not believe it helps to save the 
Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe that what I am 
doing hurts the cause, and I shall do more whenever I believe 
that doing more will help the cause.” This has been described 
by the historian Ridpath thus, “Since the death of Thucydides 
there has not, I believe, been written another such paragraph as 
that.” Bold words to a highly influential abolitionſst words of 
highest courage. Lincoln never evaded an issue. 

In today’s complexities the world and our own Nation needs 
more of this honest thinking and fearless expression. 

Yet the Lincoln who wrote the words which I have quoted— 
who unequivocably declared his only purpose was to save the 
Union, even if through the continuance of slavery—hated the 
institution of slavery as much as any man living at that time. 
However, he was not to be shaken from his single purpose by any 
conflicting consideration, no matter how worthy in itself. He was 
an idealist. He knew his fellow men; he loved humanity—the 
common people. But he saw every problem plainly, in the crystal 
clear light of reality. One sure step at a time, might well have 
been his motto. He might well have said, with St. Paul, “Prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good.” 

His appeal was always to “the sober second thought,” as he 
expressed it. He believed in working through “the awakened pub- 
lic conscience.” The process might be “slow” but it is the only 
sure one. 

Even when he was in flat disagreement with something, he 
believed that it could and should best be changed by what might 
be called “the orderly process of law.” There was the time when 
he felt most strongly that the Supreme Court had erred in mak- 
ing its famous—or infamous—Dred Scott decision. In his first 
inaugural address appeared this historic statement, “I do not 
forget the position assumed by some that constitutional questions 
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are to be decided by the Supreme Court; nor do I deny that such 
decisions must be binding in any case to the parties to a suit, 
as to the object of that suit, while they are also entitled to very 
high and consideration im all parallel cases by all depart- 
ments of the Government. And while it is obviously possible that 
such decision may be erroneous in any particular case, still, the 
evil effect following it being limited to that particular case, with 
the chances that it may be overruled and never become a prece- 
dent for other cases, can better be borne than can the evils of a 
different practice.” 

If the law needs to be changed let us work for such a change, 
but do it openly, honestly, by the means provided in the Con- 
stitution. That was the Lincoln way. A safe and sure way. 

As the commander in chief of a nation at war, he finally issued 
the Emancipation Proclamation as a necessary part of the plan to 
win that war and preserve the Union. But even this great and 
noble act was not done hastily or on the spur of fervent impulse. 
Always, before acting, he assured himself that the new view was 
the true view. He is himself He agit as having said, “In a prons 
emergency moderation is generally safer than radicalism.” 
again, F 7 
tending, we could better judge what to do and how to do it.“ 

In his every act and word Abraham Lincoln displayed the quality 
of true conservatism. True conservatism is in no sense reactionary. 
Rather it means the preservation of all that has been tried and 
proved. A conservative is one who counts the cost. 

Although Lincoln was trained as a lawyer and thought as one, 
he never made a fetish of mere forms. Nevertheless, he held in 
unfailing regard the really fundamental things. Among these he 

the Constitution of the United States. There are those 
who have argued that he did not regard this, our national charter, 
as an infallible and immutable instrument, and that by 1860 he 
had determined that slavery must go, regardless of the Constitu- 
tion. Possibly that is so. Yet we have his own words, uttered 
in the House of Representatives on June 20, 1848. “I wish now 
to submit a few remarks on the general proposition of amending 
the Constitution. As a general rule I think we would do much 
better to let it alone. No slight occasion should tempt us to touch 
it. Better not take the first step, which may lead us to a habit 
of altering it. It can scarcely be made better than it is. New 
provisions would introduce new difficulties and thus create and 
increase appetite for still further change.” 

“No slight occasion should tempt us to touch it.” Sure that is 
sound advice, which well may be borne in mind, lest frequent 
change destroy the whole purport of what has well been called 
“the greatest charter of human liberty that ever has been written.” 

The qualities of utter sincerity and intellectual honesty in Lin- 
coln have impressed all students of his life, just as they im- 
pressed his contemporaries, and we of the present generation might 
well endeavor to copy them. Perhaps no finer tribute thereto 
has been uttered than the one employed by a present Cabinet 
member, in a speech on Lincolm 2 years ago. Said this Secretary, 
“I have said that Lincoln was a fair and honorable foe. No tales 
have come down to us of any political trickery indulged in by him. 
He opposed men and fought issues in the clear light of day. 

In his political dealings he was upright and honorable. He 
made no glib promises for 8 sake, only to repudiate 
them when the seeming need had passed. He was too scrupulous 
to be false to his word or recreant to the truth that he had 
induced others to have in him. He would rather not have been 
President than to have climbed to that great height on broken 
—- and the shattered illusions of people who believed in 


. only such a man can ever earn the accolade of history for 
true greatness. 

Thus far I have commented primarily on qualities of Lincoln 
which distinguished him as a man of fine intellect, supremely 
honest. Yet even these would not have been sufficient to en- 
shrine his memory in the hearts of men had they not been ac- 
companied with a genuine love of humanity and a supreme desire 
to serve his country and his fellow men. There were as many 
facets to the character of Abraham Lincoln as to a perfectly cut 
diamond. While he was relentless in following the path of right 
and duty, as he conceived it, he was tender-hearted almost beyond 
comprehension. The stories of his goodness and compassion are 
legion. Here is one of his queer endorsements upon some papers 
filed with him by a judge advocate: 

I wish to grant a pardon in this case, and will be obliged to 
Advocate of the Army if he will inform me as to the 


the Judge 
way in which it is to be done. 
A. LINCOLN. 
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While his intellect was of the keenest, it was nicely balanced 
by an idealism—a genuine personal as some writer 
has said, it contained an element almost of mysticism. This ele- 
ment in his many-sided nature gave him a kinship with the 
prophets and spiritual leaders of the ages. 

At the same time, his humanism was at all times evidenced by 
his famous and never-failing sense of humor. This was indeed a 
surcease for him during the stress of those desperate days, 
although at times it appears to have shocked some of his asso- 
ciates who themselves lacked that Heaven-given quality. An 
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amusing witticism is as much a vent for surcharged emotions as 
are tears—and generally a better one. 

Yet the life of this man, in whom a sense of humor was so deeply 
rooted and who so loved the homely, simple things which he him- 
self personified, was one of tragedy throughout. He was called upon 
to bear the cross time and again. Still, “under the bludgeonings of 
fate,” his head was never bowed, unless perhaps in prayer for 
greater strength. He kept it lifted, his eyes on the stars. Each 
blow which he endured merely deepened his compassion for others 
and his own character, as the steel of a fine Damascus 
blade is tempered and made strong by the blows of the hammer, 
Lincoln made misfortune and temporary defeat stepping stones to 
eet ee He was a living example of “the uses of 

Victorious at last in life, by a martyr’s death he became immortal, 

Here again was overwhelming tragedy, pathos—yes, and irony. 
A man of epic courage and unusual physical prowess, he had no 
chance to fend off the mortal blow, and the fanatical assassin who 
shot him from behind in slaying Abraham Lincoln killed the one 
man who could have healed the Nation’s open wounds and assuaged 
the bitterness and heartaches which, deprived of his presence, were 
unhappily to endure so long. 

Yet if his passing was one of pathos, there was also something 
Homeric about the final tragedy. We would not wish to dwell on 
death, but from that of Lincoln there is still another lesson to be 
drawn. It seemed to have been needed to tear aside the veil of 
antagonism, suspicion, and open hostility which hid his true 
character from the sight of many of his contemporaries, revealing 
it as in a burst of heavenly light. We cannot forget the constant 
antagonism felt toward him in life by one of his own chosen ad- 
visors, Secretary Stanton. Nor the latter’s immortal phrase uttered 
over the dead body of his slain chief, “Now he belongs to the ages.” 

Yes, in very truth Abraham Lincoln does “belong to the ages.” 


“O Thou that on that April day 
Went down the bitter road to death, 
While freedom stumbled on her way, 
Her beacon blown out with a breath— 


“Look back upon thy people now! 
Behold the work thy hands have wrought, 
The conquest of thy bleeding brow, 
The harvest of thy sleepless thought. 


“From sea to sea, from palm to pine, 
The day of lord and slave is done; 

The wind will float no flag but thine; 
The long-divided house is one. 


“More proudly will Potomac wind 
Past thy pure temple to the sea; 
But ah, the hearts of men will find 

No marble white enough for thee.” 


To this noble tribute to what Lincoln brought to pass, written 
by Wendell Phillips Stafford, there might well be added one addi- 
tional prayer—the final stanza of the lines penned by John Bryant: 


“Lord of the nations! grant us still 
Another patriot sage, to fill 

The seat of power and save the state 
From selfish greed. For this we wait.” 


The South and the New Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, ene 14, 1938 


SPEECH OF HON. HAMILTON GREENSBORO, N. O., ON 


FISH, 
FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech 
delivered by me at a State-wide meeting of Republicans of 
North Carolina, at a Lincoln Day dinner held at the King 
Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., on Saturday evening, Feb- 


ruary 12, 1938: 


The New Deal merry-go-round has been going around and 
around, and coming out nowhere. The truth is that the New 
Deal merry-go-round broke down, and we are in the midst of a 
Roosevelt depression. 

It was inevitable from the beginning, as no nation could long 
endure the economic fallacies, unsound experiments, collectivism, 
and vast squandering of the people’s money without destroying 
business confidence. It was just a question of time when the 
collapse would occur, and how serious it would be. 
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I am more than ever convinced that the new dealers are totally 
unable to govern within the bounds of reason and moderation, or 
within the confines of our American system and the Constitution 


of the United States. 

There should be no ise that the constant hampering and 
harassing of business, ed by repeated abuse and attacks, has 
not only destroyed confidence but caused an economic depression 
of alarming magnitude with 11,000,000 unemployed and 4,000,000 
on part time. 

It is all the more tragic because the New Deal started off in 
1933 like a championship football team. Its plays clicked and 
gained ground. It developed teamwork and leadership, and moved 
forward to the goal line of recovery, prosperity, and employment. 
However, after this fine start, it began to be confused and bewild- 
ered and lost sight of its objectives to put American people to 
work. Instead it attacked and smashed business at every oppor- 
tunity until fear and dread spread throughout the Nation. Now 
the New Deal team is back on its 1-yard line, evidently with no 
plans or plays.‘ Its former great quarterback, President Roosevelt, 
apparently is stunned and confused and has no plays to get out 
of the coffin corner back toward the goal line of confidence and 
recovery. 

Millions of American wage earners are anxiously awaiting the 
announcement by the President of a plan or program both to save 
their jobs and to reemploy those out of work. The Congress has 
been in session for 3 months during this Roosevelt depression— 
end how the new dealers wince at the term—and the admin- 
istration has done nothing or even proposed one single plan or 
policy to put the American people back to work. 

Forty million Americans, according to the President, are ill- 
fed and ill-clothed, yet the President and the Congress fiddle while 
the fires in our industries are being extinguished and our factory 
wheels cease to turn. 

The time has come to stop the silly raving, ranting, and vilifying 
of business, either big or little, and trying to blame it for the 
present depression. It accomplishes nothing, except to further 
destroy confidence, promote class hatred, and bring misery and 
unemployment to American labor. 

President Roosevelt, less than 2 years ago when the economic 
outlook was improving, took full advantage of the situation and 
claimed credit for it by saying, “We planned it that way; let no 
one tell you differently.” Today, with 11,000,000 American un- 
employed and millions working but 3 days a week, the President 
cannot escape the responsibility of his own planning by trying to 
place the blame on business, wealth, the Congress, the veterans, 
or the press. President Roosevelt is solely responsible for the de- 
pression. Let us stop calling it a recession, but what it really 
is—a Roosevelt depression. No Chief Executive ever had one-half 
the power that he has had for the past 5 years. 

The President stated recently that he “would not let the people 
down.” But, unfortunately, he has let the people down by his 
unsound and costly New Deal policies, his attacks on business 
and the Supreme Court, and inciting class against class. 

If the President wants to help the people, let him try to im- 
mediately restore confidence, stimulate private industry, and re- 
vive employment for our loyal and industrious wage earners now 
walking the streets looking for jobs. 

I put my country above my party, and want above everything 
else to see a prosperous America, a prosperous South, and a pros- 
perous North. However, the closing down of the steel mills, the 
automobile factories, and textile plants is not due to a plot or 
conspiracy by big business, but because we are in the midst of 
a government by confusion, bewilderment, and reprisals. 

It is always the wage earners who are the real sufferers, and 
pay in jobs, health, misery, and destitution. There is nothing 
wrong with our country, except the loss of confidence. If any 
country is worth living in it is our own. We are merely reaping 
the whirlwind of radical and unsound laws and bureaucratic con- 
trol at Washington. 

I offer the following program to restore confidence and to stop 
the depression: 

First. Encourage, by a few words and by manifest acts, American 
business to make reasonable profits, to expand, and to help put 
American wage earners to work. 

Second. Repeal or modify the undistributed-profits tax. 

Third. Repeal or modify the capital-gains tax. 

Fourth. Reduce rather than increase taxes by practicing national 
economy. 

Fifth. Balance the Budget by putting our financial house in 
order. 

Sixth. Stop inciting class hatred, promoting collectivism, and 
Government competition with private business. 

I am as eager for the welfare and prosperity of the South as 
I am for my own State of New York. The New Dealers, in order 
to save their faces, persist in driving the southern textile and 
cotton States into a crisis more serious than the Civil War. 
Already the cotton States have lost over 50 percent of their export 
trade to foreign nations, and another few years of the fantastic 
destruction or reduction of crops and the pegging of cotton for 
temporary benefits will bring desolation to the South and great 
financial losses to the entire Nation. 

The loss of the world markets for the surplus cotton crops of 
the South means inevitable economic disaster and financial ruin. 
For the sake of temporary profit to the cotton growers, and in 
order to pursue nebulous mirages under an Alice in Wonderland 
theory of reduction of crops, that the more reduction the more 
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wealth, the whole economic future of the South is being sacrificed 
on an altar of New Deal expedients and experiments. 

The situation is far too serious to ignore any longer, and is 
attributable to the New Deal policies which have increased unem- 
ployment in the South and brought ruin and misery to the 
tenant, farmers, and sharecroppers. 

There is less cotton being exported than at any time since the 
Civil War, due to the kiss of death from the Wallaces and other 
wand wavers and crystal gazers. And as a result of the loss of our 
cotton exports and the new farm bill I predict that a million 
southerners engaged in planting, harvesting, ginning, compressing, 
transporting, shipping, and in warehouses and mills will lose their 
jobs this year. 

The magic performers at Washington, in addition to condemning 
the principles of Jeffersonian democracy, will by their costly 
blunders and crazy-quilt experiments wreck the economic stability 
of the South. Even the Democrats of the South do not propose 
to commit economic suicide for the benefit of the New Dealers and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, a free trader and internationalist. 

It must be self-evident that the American millworkers in the 
South cannot compete with skilled Japanese textile labor, paid 20 
cents a day. However, Secretary Hull, true to his free-trade 
principles, and long-distance economic policies, which will take 
effect after the southern mills have been destroyed and their 
employees ruined, is deaf, dumb, and blind to the interests of the 
American textile industry, our second largest industry, which 
employs 400,000 industrious and loyal American citizens. I charge 
the visionary free trade policies of Secretary Hull will wreck the 
the textile industry of the South, one of its greatest sources of 
wealth and employment, by adhering to the unconditional most- 
favored-nation clause and thereby bringing the products of our 
mills both in the North and in the South into direct competition 
with the textile products of Japanese labor paid 20 cents a day. 

The new farm bill takes the abundance out of the more abund- 
ant life and substitutes a program of scarcity. It will reduce the 
cotton crop from 18,000,000 bales to 10,000,000 bales. Under Re- 
publican administrations, from 1920 to 1930, cotton was selling at 
an average of 17 cents a pound. Today, after 5 years of New Deal 
policies, cotton is selling at 8½ cents per pound. 

It might not be fair to make this criticism if the New Deal had 
been in power for 1 or 2 years, but it has been in power for 5 
years, and has been experimenting with cotton all that time. As 
the result of 5 years of such labor cotton is now selling at 814 
cents. No one can blame the Republican Party for that, or blame 
the tariff. The New Deal has had control of the tariff for 5 years 
in both Houses of Congress as well as through the State Depart- 
ment. I am no expert on cotton, but I know what the trouble is 
in the country. We have 11,000,000 unemployed at the present 
time. We have 5,000,000 more people on part time. If the New 
Deal cuts down production from 18,000,000 to 10,000,000 bales, it 
will probably cut out the jobs of a million families in the so-called 
cotton industry. Whether they pick cotton, whether they harvest 
it, whether they gin it or press it or put it in the warehouses and 
storehouses, or transport it or ship it abroad, in my opinion, there 
will be 1,500,000 more unemployed as a result of the farm bill. 
These men and women will then go on relief, for which the Goy- 
ernment in turn will pay the bill. It is a vicious circle. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation already owns 4,800,000 bales 
of cotton and will probably acquire a million more at a total cost 
of $300,000,000. In addition, there will be about 4,000,000 more 
bales of last year's crop carried over in private warehouses. A truly 
tragic situation. 

The answer is that something is wrong with these costly experi- 
ments. I want to see the American people employed and the farm- 
ers employed. Let the Congress work out a practical scheme so we 
can produce cotton at a profit, employ labor, and send our surplus 
abroad to foreign markets, and thus restore to America the foreign 
markets for the surplus cotton crop and give the cotton farmers 
the profit from selling cotton in the world markets, instead of sur- 
rendering these markets day by day and month by month? We 
have no policy whatever. We are merely drifting each year from 
farm bill to farm bill that does not protect the farmers and does 
not enable us to sell our surplus crops. Everybody knows, whether 
he comes from the North or South, that Brazil, Egypt, Abyssinia, 
China, India, and Soviet Russia are producing more cotton every 
year. We used to sell 8,000,000 bales of cotton abroad annually. 
This year we will be lucky if we sell 4,000,000 bales, and next year 
we may sell only 3,000,000, and so on. The time has come to to 
work out some sound and workable solution of this cotton problem. 

I would be willing to favor a domestic allotment plan, and pro- 
vide for a minimum price of 10 cents for cotton in the domestic 
market, and sell the entire surplus abroad at the world price and 
bring back hundreds of millions of dollars to this country to be dis- 
tributed among the cotton farmers along the lines of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

There are a number of workable proposals to regain the cotton 
markets of the world, but unless constructive action is taken by the 
Federal Government soon our remaining markets will dwindle away 
and yanish, and we will never regain them. 

‘The South is facing an economic crisis, and the longer it permits 
the New Deal to dole out a few cents a pound benefit to lull the 
cotton growers into a false sense of security the greater will be the 
disaster when they wake up and find all of the world markets for 
their cotton surplus gone and Japanese cotton goods swamping our 
American markets made by cotton produced in India, China, and 
Brazil. 
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Excise Tax on Chain Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
February 14, 1938 


PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today when the House met 
= levy an excise tax on chain stores was introduced. 

H. R. 9464. 

umber of Members of the House have been working on 
this bill for some time. We have held many meetings. 
More than 150 Members of the House have stated that they 
Will vote for the bill, and more than 75 from 33 States have 
asked that their names be included as co-authors. Their 
names are attached. No special effort was made to obtain 
support of the Members. A statement was sent around to 
the effect that such a bill would be prepared and an invi- 
tation extended to all who were interested to join in the 
effort. I am personally indebted to the large group of Mem- 
bers assisting and each one is entitled to be known as an 
author of the bill. 

PREVENT GREED, REGULATE SELFISHNESS 

It is a bill to regulate selfishness and prevent greed. 

If 100 corporations owned the same number of retail outlets 
that one corporation now owns, all the retail stores in Amer- 
ica, from peanut stands to automobiles, would be owned by 
these 100 corporations operating from Wall Street. 

If 200 corporations owned the same amount of wealth that 
one corporation now owns, all of the wealth of the Nation 
would be owned by these 200 corporations. 

LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Loans to little business should be preceded by laws to pro- 
tect small businesses against ruthless, greedy competition by 
the monopolistic and heartless few. Practically all small 
businesses desiring loans and worthy of loans can now ob- 
tain them locally, if proper assuranc? is given that their 
businesses will not be unmercifully destroyed overnight by 
absentee ownership. 

PROVISIONS OF BILL 

This bill takes into consideration the fact that small chains 
operating locally assume and pay a much larger tax burden 
locally and in the State than the national corporate chains 
Pay. Hence the exemptions of the small number of stores. 

The principal provisions of the bill are as follows: 

The first nine stores are exempt from taxation. From 9 to 
15 stores, the tax will be $50 a store. For each store not in 
excess of 25, $100 a store. The tax is graduated upward until 
the tax is $1,000 a store for all stores in excess of 500. 

In addition to this tax, if the chain operates in more than 
one State, the tax shall be multiplied by the number of States 
in which it operates. 

FOR FIRST YEAR 

For the first year, however, the tax under section 1 will be 
50 percent of the graduated rates, and under section 2 one- 
fourth of 1 percent of the amount specified in that section. 

TAX FOR SECOND YEAR 


During the second year the tax will be 75 percent of the 
amount determined in accordance with section 1, and one- 
half of 1 percent of the amount provided in section 2. 

STOCKHOLDERS PROTECTED 

‘The taxes for the first 2 years are sufficiently low to enable 
the present concerns owning a large number of stores to 
operate but without expanding and will give them an oppor- 
tunity to dispose of their retail outlets that will be unprofit- 
able after the second year. I predict that these stores can 
be sold at a price which will cause a return to each stock- 
holder of an amount much greater than he could obtain for 
his stock. Local managers of these stores and other local 
people will gladly buy them for a fair and reasonable price. 
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ADDITIONAL EXEMPTIONS 


Any concern whose gross annual business does not exceed 
$250,000, regardless of the number of stores or regardless of 
where located, will be exempt from this tax. 

Filling stations that do not handle automobile tires or 
tubes are exempt. Voluntaries and cooperatives composed 
of individually owned stores are also exempt. Section 4 (b) 
has other exemptions. 

Local relief cannot be assumed by local people until local 
privileges and opportunities have been restored to them. In 
days gone by there were sufficient local businessmen and 
other well-to-do citizens who by thrift, hard work, and good 
business judgment had accumulated and held the profits 
of that trade area (which now go to absentee owners), who 
acted as a cushion against local relief, including unemploy- 
ment. They were able to provide people jobs, and to furnish 
food and clothing to the needy. Absentee ownership has 
destroyed the businesses of these citizens, although they are 
taking as much or more in profits, and local people in dis- 
tress must look to the Federal Treasury as the Federal 
Government can take money from the absentee owners and 
others who do not share in these profits to supply it to the 
local citizens who are in distress. 

The copy of bill as introduced is as follows: 


IH. R. 9464, 75th Cong. 3d sess.] 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 14, 1938. 
A bill providing for an excise tax on retail stores 
Referred to the Committee on Ways and Means 


Whereas Members of the House of Representatives from a large 
number of the States believe that the question of taxing retail 
stores should be seriously considered by Congress; and 

Whereas these Members have been giving careful consideration 
of the proposal and have agreed on a draft of a bill to be sub- 
mitted; and 

Whereas the following- named Members of the House of 
sentatives from the following States are co-framers, co-authors, and 
co-sponsors of the bill: 

Alabama—Patrick; Arkansas—KITcHENS, CRAVENS; California 
Scorr, McGroarty; Connecticut—Crrron; Florida — CALDWELL, 
PETERSON, GREEN, WILCOX; Illinois—Farres, BOYER, SanaTH; Idaho 
Warre; Indiana—Gray, SCHULTE, FARLEY; Iowa—WEARIN, HARRING- 
ton, GILCHRIST; Kansas—Hovuston, PATTERSON; Michigan—Sapow- 
SKI, ENGLE, DINGELL; Maine—Oniver; Minnesota—Brrnarp, KVALE, 
BUCKLER, JOHNSON; Mississippi—Cotmer, CoLLINS; Missouri— 
ZIMMERMAN, COCHRAN; Montana—O’ConNELL; Nebraska—BINDERUP; 
New ‘York—Lanzetra, O'Day; North Carolina—Weaver; North 
Dakota—LEMKE; Ohio—KNIFFIN, BIGELOW, SWEENEY; Oklahoma 
SMITH, ROGERS, MASSINGALE; Pennsylvania—DUNN, CROSBY, ALLEN, 
Drew; South Carolina—GasguE; South Dakota—HILDEBRANDT, Ten- 
nessee—ATKINSON; Texas—PATMAN, POAGE, DIES, MAVERICK, McFar- 
LANE, PATTON, SANDERS, THOMAS; Utah—ROBINSON; Virginia—FLAN- 
NAGAN; Washington—HTILL, „ LEAVY, SMITH; West Virginia 
Ramsay; Wisconsin—GrHRMANN, BOILEAU, WITHROW, SCHNEIDER, 
Cannon; and 

Whereas said group instructed one of its members to introduce 
the bill: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That— 

(a) On and after the effective date of this act every person 
opening, establishing, operating, or maintaining under the same 
general management, supervision, ownership, or control 10 or 
more retail stores shall pay annually an excise tax for each fiscal 
year ending June 30, measured by the number of retail stores 80 
opened, established, operated, or maintained during such fiscal 
year as follows, except as provided in subsection (b) hereof: 

For each store not in excess of 15, $50 a store; 


For each additional store not in excess of 25, $100 a store; 
For each additional store not in excess of 50, $200 a store; 
For each additional store not in excess of 75, $250 a store; 
For each additional store not in excess of 100, $300 a store; 
For each additional store not in excess of 200, $450 a store; 
For each additional store not in excess of 300, $600 a store; 
For each additional store not in excess of 400, $750 a store; 
For each additional store not in excess of 500, $900 a store; 


one-half of the amount determined in accordance with subsection 
(a) hereof; F th emma Bene na cong he the tax shall be three- 
fourths of the amount determined accordance with such 
subsection. 


Sec.2. If any person subject to the tax im by section 1 
opena establishes, operates, or maintains during the taxable per 


(including the District of Columbia) in which any of such stores 
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are located, except that for the first fiscal year beginning on 
July 1 following the date of enactment of this act, the tax shall 
be one-fourth of 1 percent of the amount determined in ac- 
cordance with the preceding provision hereof, and that for the 
second fiscal year the tax shall be one-half of 1 percent of the 
amount determined in accordance with such provision. If this 
section. or any provision or application thereof, shall be held 
invalid, the validity or application of section 1 shall not be 
affected thereby. 

Sec. 3. (a) The tax imposed by this act shall be collected by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States as internal-revenue collections. If the tax is not paid 
when due, there shall be added as part of the tax interest at the 
rate of one-half of 1 percent per month from the date the tax 
became due until paid. 

(b) Not later than July 31, next following the close of the 
taxable year, each person subject to the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 1 shall make a return of the tax under this act for such 
taxable year. Each such return shall be made under oath, 
shall be filed with the collector of internal revenue for the district 
in which is located the principal place of business of the tax- 
payer or, if he has no principal place of business in the United 
States, then with the collector at Baltimore, Md., and shall con- 
tain such information and be made in such manner as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, may by regulations prescribe. All provi- 
sions of law (including penalties) applicable in respect of the 
taxes imposed by section 600 of the Revenue Act of 1926 shall, 
insofar as not inconsistent with this act, be applicable in respect 
of the tax imposed by this act. The Commissioner may extend 
the time for filing the return of the tax imposed by this act, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, but no such extension 
shall be for more than 60 days. 

(c) Returns filed under this act shall be open to inspection in 
the same manner, to the same extent, and subject to the same 
provisions of law, including penalties, as returns made under title 
II of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

(d) The taxpayer may (except in case of the taxable period be- 
tween the effective date and July 1 following) elect to pay the tax 
in four equal installments instead of in a single payment, in which 
case the first installment shall be paid not later than the last day 
prescribed for the filing of returns, the second installment shall be 
paid on or before the last day of the third month, the third install- 
ment on or before the last day of the sixth month, and the fourth 
installment on or before the last day of the ninth month, after 
such last day. If the tax or any installment thereof is not paid on 
or before the last day of the period fixed for its payment, the whole 
amount of the tax unpaid shall be paid upon notice and demand 
from the collector. 

(e) At the request of the taxpayer the time for payment of the 
tax or any installment thereof may be extended under regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary 
of the , for a period not to exceed 6 months from the last 
day of the period prescribed for the payment of the tax or any in- 
stallment thereof. The amount of the tax in respect of which any 
extension is granted shall be paid (with interest at the rate of one- 
half of 1 percent per month) on or before the date of the expiration 
of the period of the extension. 

(f) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make and publish rules and 
regulations for the enforcement of this act. 

Sec. 4. When used in this act— 


(a) The term ” shall include any individual, corporation, 
33 association, joint stock company, or business trust, 
owever and whether or not incorporated, but does not 


include any such person if during the taxable year the gross busi- 
ness of the retail stores opened, established, operated, or maintained 
by it does not exceed $250,000, or in case of the taxable 
between the effective date and sng RR hs does not exceed 
such part of $250,000 as such period to a year. 

(b) The term “retail store” shall mean and include any store 
or mercantile establishment in which goods, wares, or merchandise 
of any kind or description are sold at retail; but said term shall 
not include any filling station engaged primarily in the sale or 
distribution of petroleum products and not engaged in the sale 
or distribution of automobile tires or tubes, any establishment or 
facility maintained by a common carrier as part of its transporta- 
tion facilities primarily for meals or other commodities 
to its passengers and employees, or any branch office maintained 
by a newspaper for the distribution of its papers or for taking 
subscriptions or advertisements therefor, and shall not include 
individually-owned stores, whose revenues in part or in whole are 
not made available to or inure to the immediate or ultimate 
benefit of any other individual store, store owner, or any other 
person, firm, or corporation operating a retail store as herein 
defined. 

(c) The term “under the same general management, supervi- 
sion, ownership, or control” shall include control or direction by 
one management or association of ultimate management, whether 
by legal control, direct or indirect, or by actual control, direct or 
indirect, through ownership or control of evidences of indebted- 
ness, physical property, or other assets, through contract, lease, or 
agency arrangements, through interlocking directors or officers, or 
through any other means. 
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(d) The term “effective date“ means January 1, April 1, July 1, 
or October 1, whichever date first follows the date of enactment 
of this act. In case the effective date of this act is a date other 
than July 1, the period between the effective date and the follow- 
ing July 1 shall be considered as a taxable year under this act, 
but the tax for such period shall be such part of the tax imposed 
by cag bap for the first fiscal year beginning July 1 as such period 
@ year. 

Sec. 5. If any provision of this act, or the application thereof to 

rson or circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
d the application of such provision to other persons or cir- 
umstances, shall not be affected thereby. 


PRESENT ADMINISTRATION FAVORS INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 


The present administration has many times indicated its 
friendliness toward independent business. The problem is 
in the hands of Congress, If effective laws to curb absentee 
ownership are not passed it will not be because the present 
administration opposes them. How can any Member of Con- 
gress listen to the appeals of the President of the United 
States in behalf of local ownership of business and not be 
inspired to work unceasingly to that end? 

PRESIDENT SAYS LOCAL OWNERSHIP PREFERRED TO ABSENTEE CONTROL 


President Roosevelt, in his great speech at the Jackson 
Day dinner, January 8, 1938, made several very significant 
statements. In this speech he stated: 


I was interested the other day to read the report of a correspond- 
ent of a London financial magazine who had recently surveyed 
conditions in the Middle West and other parts of the Nation. He 
found a point of view in other parts of the country wholly differ- 
ent from that of the principal financial centers such as New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. And he found this other interesting 
ihn, paso Wherever an enterprise is controlled locally its man- 
agers ve a local independent int of view. But when the 
business is controlled from great ncial centers, the local man- 
ager takes his cue from what his bosses are saying and reflects 
the state of mind prevailing hundreds of miles away. 


I desire to call your attention especially to one part of the 
statement, in which he states that where an enterprise is 
controlled locally its managers have a local independent 
point of view. 

LITTLE MAN SHOULD BE PROTECTED 


In this speech the President also stated: 


I have recently described many other activities that should not 
be tolerated in our democracy—price rigging, unfair competition 
directed against the little man, and monopolistic practices of 
many kinds. Call them evils, call them abuses, call them unfor- 
tunate facts. It makes no difference. Give to me and give to 
your Government the credit for a definite intention to eradicate 
them. Give to me and give to your Government the credit for 
believing that in so doing we are helping and not hurting the 
overwhelming majority of businessmen and industrialists in the 
United States. 

. . . . a . s 

The White House door is open to all our citizens who come offer- 
ing to help eradicate the evils that flow from undue concentration 
of economic power or unfair business practices—who offer to do 
all that is possible by cooperative endeavor and to aid in corrective 
and helpful legislation where necessary. 

We know that there will be a few—a mere handful of the total 
of businessmen and bankers and industrialists—who will fight to 
the last ditch to retain such autocratic controls over the industry 
and the finances of the country as they now possess. With this 
handful it is going to be a fight—a cheerful fight on my part, but 
a fight in which there will be no compromise with evil—no let-up 
until the inevitable day of victory. 


Please do not overlook what the President said in this 
statement regarding unfair competition directed against the 
little man and monopolistic practices of many kinds. 

PRESIDENT COMES OUT IN FAVOR OF LOCAL BUSINESS 


January 3, 1938, President Roosevelt delivered his mes- 
sage to the Congress. In this message it was stated: 

There are practices which most people believe should be ended 
„ „ unfair competition which drives the smaller producer out 
of business locally, regionally, or even on a national scale. 

Another group of problems affecting business, which cannot be 
termed “specific abuses,” gives us food for grave thought about the 
future. Generically such problems arise out of the concentra- 
tion of economic control to the detriment of the body politic— 
ae of other people’s money, other people’s labor, other people’s 

ives. 


From these statements no one can question the direction 
the President of the United States is going. He is deter- 
mined to protect local business, locally owned and owner 
operated as against absentee ownership or control, 
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PRESIDENT SAYS "SMALL BUSINESS SHOULD BE GIVEN MORE EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


The President has on many occasions expressed a friendly 
feeling for the small-business men of the Nation. In his 
message to Congress November 15, 1937, in connection with 
his discussion of the subject of taxation he stated: 


We should give special consideration to lightening inequitable 
burdens on the enterprise of the small-business men of the Nation. 
Small businesses or even those of average size have difficulties 
of financing and distribution which are not shared by large cor- 
porations. Therefore, by special tax consideration, they should 
receive more equal opportunity to compete with their more power- 
ful competitors, In this way we may also find assistance in our 
search for a more effective method of checking the growing concen- 
tration of economic control and the resultant monopolistic prac- 
tices which persist today in spite of antitrust statutes. A further 
search for additional methods to meet this threat to free competi- 
tive enterprise is called for at this time. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIVILEGES 


A ruler of one of our greatest world powers made the state- 
ment that he preferred 10,000 of his people owning 10,000 
places of business rather than one person or corporation 
owning 10,000 places of business. 

President Roosevelt, in Cheyenne, Wyo., last fall made a 
speech in which he stated: 


Out here in the cattle country and the sugar-beet country, of 
course, I am interested in the prosperity of the raisers of cattle 
“and the growers of beets. 

Perhaps somewhere down in my heart I am a little bit more 
interested in the 10 men who have a hundred head of cattle 
apiece than I am in the 1 man who has a thousand head of cattle. 
And perhaps I am a little more interested in the 10 men who 
have a hundred acres of beets than I am in the 1 man who has 
a thousand acres of beets. 

I am sure this statement pleases everyone in America who 
believes in freedom of opportunity or democracy in oppor- 
tunity or who believes that privileges and opportunities should 


be distributed instead of concentrated in the hands of a few. 
PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES ON ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP 


The President of the United States visited Grand Coulee 
Dam last fall, and in his speech on October 2, 1937, at the 
Grand Coulee Dam, he stated: 


The concentration of ownership and control of industry is fatal 
to the operation of competitive economy. Concentration destroys 
the sources and possibilities of competition, and the antitrust 
statutes attempt to check it; but the courts, blind to this pur- 
pose, have said “size is no offense.” 

Concentration of corporate ownership of wealth, chiefly means 
of production, has proceeded to a surprising degree. In 1932, 
according to the statistics of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 53 
percent of all corporate-owned assets in this country was held by 
618 corporations, which constitutes only two-tenths of 1 percent 
of the number of corporations reporting. Five percent of the 
corporations owned 85 percent of all the corporate-owned wealth in 
1932. More than 50 percent of all the net income enjoyed by cor- 
porations in 1932 went to 232 corporations, while of the country’s 
manufacturing corporations 1.2 percent of the total number ac- 
counted for 63 t of the aggregate net profits. In 1934 the 
only group of corporations to earn an aggregate net profit was 
the group whose assets exceeded $50,000,000. Thus the process 
of concentration was continuing. 

There was likewise a high degree of concentration in the owner- 
ship of these corporations; 1929 was a banner year for stock own- 
ership, and in that year the 3.28 percent of the population who 
filed individual income-tax returns accounted for the receipt of 
more than 83 percent of all dividends paid to individuals. And 
78 percent of those dividends reported were received by three- 
tenths of 1 percent of our population. 

In 1933 the Bureau of Internal Revenue statistics show that 
there were only 1,747,740 taxable individual incomes in the United 
States and nearly one-third of all the property reported as pass- 
ing by death was found in less than 4 percent of the estates. 
You are all familiar with the Brookings Institution’s studies in 
1929, which reports that about 6,000,000 families, or 21 percent 
of all families, had family incomes of less than $1,000 annually, 
and that 36,000 families in the high-income brackets received as 
much of our national income in that year as 11,000,000 families 
with the lowest incomes. 

Even these statistics do not properly measure the degree of con- 
centration of control of industry for by holding companies and 
interlocking directorates many corporations may be under a single 
agen and there is no discernible limit to the centralizing 
ten icy. 


This is a strong argument in favor of local ownership and 
against absentee ownership or control of any business that 
can be conducted by local people. 
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PRESIDENT COMMENTS ON BAD EFFECTS OF CHAIN STORES 


In addition to this statement by our President at the 
Grand Coulee Dam, he also stated: 


This concentration of business accounts in large part for the 
lost influence of big business, and its press, and its legal lackeys, 
and its business organizations, in legislative and election strug- 
gles. Forty years ago big business had as its ally in every town 
and settlement the local merchant, local manufacturer, local 
banker, and local utility man. Each was a leading citizen, on 
whom many depended for information and leadership as well as 
for credit and jobs. This type of man has largely gone. Why he 
has gone makes little difference. 

In the place of this strong and leading individual is a managing 
elerk at the chain store who cannot make a credit sale, and a local 
superintendent for the factory. The local bank is closed and no- 
body who has more authority than a bill collector represents the 
utility in most communities. Big business has found it to its 
advantage, to rotate even those men so that no one of them js 
left in the community long enough to get his roots established or 
to really become a part of the life about him, to become a prop- 
erty owner, or to be regarded as a fellow citizen by those among 
whom he dwells as a representative of an absentee control. 

Thus, big business has destroyed its own defense, it has de- 
voured its own young. The small businessman who used to be 
our most ardent capitalist and the most uncompromising of con- 
servatives has been crushed, or merged, or consolidated, or other- 
wise retired. This has brought about a subtle change not only in 
economic life, but in social and political life as well. There are 
values in local independence and responsibility which are being 
sacrificed to balance-sheet values. 

The process seems not to be discernible to, or appreciated by the 
people who dominate the large industries in our great cities. It is 
plainly discernible to those who live in smaller cities and see the 
life of the community as a whole. 


I hope no one will overlook what the President said in the 
preceding statement relative to the local merchant, local 
manufacturer, local banker, and local utility man. 

Notice the indictment the President of the United States 
has made against the chain store. The logical and reason- 
able argument that he has presented against absentee own- 
ership is better than I can possibly present. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO TEXAS PEOPLE ON INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 

President Roosevelt made a wonderful speech at Dallas, 
Tex., June 12, 1936. All of his speeches are good, but this 
was one of the best I ever heard or ever read. Among other 
things he stated: 


Your farmers were among the first to rebel against exploitation 
by the railroads. In a period of monopoly, combinations, overcap- 
italization, high rates, poor service, and discrimination against the 
small shipper, you established a landmark in the regulation of 
public utilities for the good of their users. 

TEXAS SECOND STATE TO PASS EFFECTIVE ANTITRUST LAWS 


Later, when industrial development came to Texas, you were 
confronted by corporations that got out of hand. Here again you 
called into play the old Texas spirit of freedom for the individual, 
and out of it came your antitrust laws, preceded by only one other 
State in the Union. 

It is, as I recall my history, a fact that during this period there 
were many prophets of evil who foretold the ruin of Texas by the 
enactment of legislation to curb these abuses. Yet it is a matter 
of record that several years later an authoritative survey re; 
this: “No part of the Union is more prosperous, no other State 
has so systematically pursued a policy of corporation regulation, 
EO: TO OMOR Ee tak tak mae he othe Bae ae 


DEMOCRACY IN OPPORTUNITY 

Why did the people of Texas do this more than a generation ago? 
They believed in democracy in government, but they discovered 
that democracy in government could not exist unless, at the same 
time, there was democracy in opportunity. 

You found that certain forms of monopoly—the combinations 
of public utilities and other businesses which sought their own 
ends—were undemocratic because they were bearing down heavily 
on their smaller competitors, and on the people they served. 
Because of this they were taking away opportunity. 

Today we have restored democracy in government. 

We are in the process of restoring democracy in opportunity. 
YEOMANRY OF BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND AGRICULTURE LINE OF DEFENSE 

In our national life, public and private, the very nature of free 
government demands that there must be a line of defense held 
by the yeomanry of business and industry and agriculture. Not 
the generalissimos, but the small men, the average men in business 
and industry and agriculture, those who have ownership in their 
business and a responsibility which gives them stability. Any 
elemental policy, economic or political, which tends to eliminate 
these dependable defenders of democratic institutions, and to con- 
centrate control in the hands of a few small, powerful groups, Is 
directly opposed to the stability of government and to democratic 
government itself. 
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MEN DO NOT FIGHT FOR BOARDING HOUSES 

The net result of monopoly, the net result of economic and 
financial control in the hands of the few, has meant the ownership 
of labor as a commodity. If labor is to be a commodity in the 
United States, in the final analysis it means that we shall become 
a nation of boarding houses, instead of a nation of homes. If our 
people ever submit to that, they will have said good-bye to their 
historic freedom. Men do not fight for boarding houses. They 
will fight for their homes. 
PRESIDENT SAYS AMERICAN SYSTEM OF INITIATIVE AND PROFIT SHOULD 

BE ENCOURAGED 


President Roosevelt, in his speech on June 27, 1936, to the 
Democratic Convention in Philadelphia, reviewed the con- 
dition of the country prior to the American Revolution. In 
commenting on these conditions he stated: 

There was no place among this royalty for our many thousands 
of small-business men and merchants who sought to make a 
worthy use of the American system of initiative and profit. They 
were no more free than the worker or the farmer. 

* s . > . s í . 

Throughout the Nation, opportunity was limited by monopoly. 
Individual initiative was crushed in the cogs of a great machine. 
The field open for free business was more and more restricted. 
Private enterprise became too private. It became privileged en- 
terprise, not free enterprise. 

GIVE MAN SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR 

An old English judge once said: “Necessitous men are not free 
men.“ Liberty requires opportunity to make a living—a living 
decent according to the standard of the time, a living which 
gives man not only enough to live by, but something to live for. 

AGAINST SMALL GROUP CONTROLLING 

For too many of us the political equality we once had won was 
meaningless in the face of economic inequality. A small group 
had concentrated into their own hands an almost complete con- 
trol over other people's property, other people's money, other 
people's labor—other people's lives. For too many of us life was 
no longer free; liberty no longer real; men could no longer follow 
the pursuit of happiness. 


What the President said is on all fours with the present 
situation today regarding retail distribution. 
PRESIDENT FOR SMALL-BUSINESS MEN 


The President delivered a speech at Forbes Field, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., October 1, 1936, in which he stated: 

And so the program of this administration has protected the 
small business, the small corporation, the small shop from the 
wave of deflation which threatened them. We realized then, as 
we do now, that the vast army of small-busines men, factory own- 
ers, and shop owners form the backbone—together with our farm- 
ers and workers—of the industrial life of America. In our long- 
range plan we recognized that the prosperity of America depended 
upon, 275 would continue to depend upon, the prosperity of 
them all. 


IF A FEW OWN THE COUNTRY, WHO WILL FIGHT FOR IT? 

The President recognizes, as he has always recognized, 
that the small-business man and shopkeeper along with the 
farmers and workers, form the backbone of the industrial 
life of America. Suppose a few greedy people in Wall Street 
succeed in obtaining control of the wealth of this Nation; 
suppose they succeed in owning it outright, and America 
should become involved in a war, do you believe that the 
people would very energetically, enthusiastically, or patri- 
otically go to war to defend a country that they did not own 
even a part of and did not have an opportunity in the 
future to acquire a part of? 


PRESIDENT SAYS CONCENTRATED WEALTH GOBBLED UP INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS IN NEW ENGLAND 


The President delivered an address on Boston Common, 
October 21, 1936, in which he was discussing the reasons why 
New England was handicapped under Republican adminis- 
trations. For one of these reasons he stated: 


Concentrated wealth and economic power gobbled up or wiped 
out or moved away hundreds of small independent New England 
businesses, the kind of businesses with which at one time New 
England had conquered the markets of the world. 


In this speech he also said: 


New England has traditionally been a land of moderate-sized 
independent business, a land of economic democracy. Its far- 
seeing statesmen always understood that democracy was impos- 
sible under the relentless pressures of concentration and mo- 
nopoly wielded by the new power of high finance. The New 
England Puritan spirit of simplicity, the New England passion 
for democracy, the New England genius for democratic states- 
craft, are the very sources of that program of this administra- 
tion which set itself to end such concentration of wealth and 
economic power. 
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PRESIDENT’S FIGHT FOR LITTLE BUSINESS OPPOSED BY GREEDY FEW 
The President, in a radio address from the White House, 
October 23, 1936, stated: 


An overwhelming majority of independent individual business- 
men approve in their hearts what we did to save American 
business. I am equally sure that a handful of monopolistic busi- 
nessmen hate what we did for American business. Business had 
become regimented. Free enterprise was being gobbled up piece 
by piece. Economic control of business in these few persons had 
developed into political control of government itself. They did 
not want us to take American business out of their grip. 

Our bill to place an excise tax on chain stores will prevent 
free enterprise from being gobbled up piece by piece. 

OUR BILL WILL CARRY OUT PRESIDENT’S WISHES AS EXPRESSED IN 

SPEECHES AND MESSAGES 

I have quoted many excerpts from speeches of our great 
President in favor of the local businessman; many others 
could be quoted. Our bill, H. R. 9464, introduced today, will 
carry out the will of the President as expressed in these mes- 
Sages and speeches. If this bill does not carry out his wishes 
on this subject, has a bill been introduced to carry them 
out? Are we, as Members of Congress, going to permit the 
President to keep on insisting that we do something for local 
business and take not a step in that direction? Legislation 
to carry out the President’s wishes should be passed by Con- 
gress. It is the responsibility of Congress to propose, pass, 
and submit to the President legislation which Congress be- 
lieves proper and necessary. 

CAUSE EMPLOYMENT—RAISE TAXES—GREATER EFFICIENCY 

If this bill becomes a law, it will cause the employment of 
more than a million people; it will raise a large sum in taxes, 
which is also badly needed; it will result in the American 
people paying lower prices in the long run and greater effi- 
ciency in the system of distribution. No system is so uneco- 
nomic and wasteful as a large national chain-store system. 

CONSUMERS SHOULD WAKE UP 

It is time for American consumers to wake up. For your 
own economic welfare you must not remain indifferent. 
Your country’s welfare is distressingly at stake. Opportunity 
for the young and security for the aged hang in the balance. 
Do you want private monopoly to continue to operate to the 
benefit and advantage of a few New York bankers? 

Or do you want a fair competitive system where equality 
does not end when one is born? 

Do you want community life built and sustained by home- 
owning, home-loving, independent merchants? 

Or one bled white and cold-bloodedly exploited by absentee 
owners? 

Let us save America by preventing monopoly and by keep- 
ing the broad road of opportunity open. 


Ir HOMES, CHURCHES, AND SCHOOLS ARE DESTROYED, THE NATION WILL 
BE DESTROYED 


Three of the greatest institutions on earth are the homes, 
the churches, and the schools. Anything that destroys com- 
munity life destroys or weakens these three great institutions. 
Not only are these three great institutions being destroyed 
by absentee ownership of local business, but the increase in 
tenancy on the farms has increased to such an alarming 
extent that the farm problem has become a major problem. 

Farming is a big business; according to the last census 
there are 6,812,350 farmers in the United States; 31,800,907 
people dependent upon farming for a livelihood, a million 
increase over 1930; about 1,000,000,000 acres are in cultiva- 
tion. The land and buildings aggregate about $33,000,000,- 
000 in value. There are 11,000,000 horses, 5,000,000 mules, 
68,000,000 cattle, 25,000,000 milk cows, 51,000,000 sheep, 42,- 
000,000 swine, and 575,000,000 chickens on these farms. 
They produce an average of 2,000,000,000 bushels of corn 
every year, about 750,000,000 bushels of wheat, and a aver- 
age of about 13,000,000 bales of cotton. It is the greatest 
business in the world. 

FARMERS ENTITLED TO PARITY PRICES 

The farmers of this country are entitled to parity prices 
for their farm products. If they were given parity prices, 
American manufacturers would have the greatest market on 
earth here in our own country. The farmers would buy 
more than the manufacturing institutions could possibly 
supply, and at the same time supply their normal business. 
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The President has many times insisted that the farmers’ in- 
come must be increased to a parity with industry. Congress 
is to be blamed for not providing the farmers with parity 


prices. 
WHERE WEALTH ACCUMULATES AND MEN DECAY 

Two hundred years ago a young boy was growing up in a 
village in central Ireland, who later became one of England’s 
most famous poets. He witnessed the farms of his surround- 
ing countryside passing from the hands of their local pro- 
prietors into, those of absentee English landlords. Thirty 
years later he immortalized its wasted remains as The De- 
serted Village. Its lines are as vibrant with warning to us 
today as they were poignant with memories to his impover- 
ished countrymen of that generation: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

The peasantry to whom Goldsmith referred in those living 
lines was not the farmer as an employed laborer but the 
farmer as an independent proprietor and businessman, the 
owner and manager of his farm as a business enterprise. 
It was their independent proprietorship that gave them that 
sturdiness which was their country’s pride; it was their re- 
duction to tenancy and the ranks of employed labor that 
broke their spirit and sapped the life of their community. 
The problem that then afflicted rural Ireland menaces rural 
and urban America today. 

THREE MAJOR PROBLEMS 

I consider the three greatest problems confronting our 
country at this time are the following: 

First. A monetary system that will provide an adequate 
supply of currency and credit for the needs of the people; 
a system that will not cause either inflation or deflation, 
but a system that is administered by the Government instead 
of by those who are selfishly interested. The sterilized 
gold in the Treasury should be immediately desterilized. 

Second. Parity prices for basic farm commodities. This 
will provide one-third of our population with purchasing 
power, and bring prosperity to the other two-thirds of our 
people. 

Third. Prevention of absentee ownership of any business 
that local people are able and willing to operate. Protection 
should also be afforded local business against destruction 
by absentee ownership. This is one of our greatest problems, 
If a few people control distribution, a few people will deter- 
mine the price that producers and manufacturers shall re- 
ceive for what they produce and manufacture, and the same 
few people will tell the consumers what they must pay. 
Monopoly invariably fixes a price just as high as they can 
fix it. Our experiences in the past are too convincing for 
anyone to assert the contrary. 


A Speech to Safeguard Jewish Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I bring to the attention to the 
Members of Congress and to the general public the fact that 
our newspapers are a daily record of the collapse of civiliza- 
tion in the lands of the dictators, of the hardships and 
atrocities imposed upon the Jewish race in European coun- 
tries where the rules of justice are being trampled upon. 

At this time when these people are the victims of pogroms 
and persecutions which shock the conscience of all Ameri- 
cans, let us review their history in this country. 
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The first Jews came to America from Brazil in 1654 and 
they came as many early groups did, to escape religious 
persecution. They were permitted to remain on condition 
that the poor amongst them should not become a burden to 
the community, but be supported by their own people. 
There is no record that the poor of these Brazilian refugees 
ever became a burden on the American community; indeed, 
the manner in which the Jew has taken care of his un- 
fortunate brother stands out as one of his noblest achieve- 
ments, and the broad philanthropy of the American Jew 
is recognized the world over. 

The small group which settled on Manhattan Island al- 
most 300 years ago has kept pace with the country’s growth 
but hardly more than that for the Jews in America today 
do not form 5 percent of the total population. That does 
not seem much of a growth in numbers, but what they 
have accomplished is much more important. Centuries of 
persecution and hardship in Europe did not succeed in 
crushing either the Jewish spirit or Jewish idealism, and 
in these respects the Jewish people present a most remark- 
able racial survival and America has profited by it. 

In all the activities of commercial life, of banking, trade, 
and transportation of our Nation, the Jew has played and 
still plays an important part. In science, medicine, econom- 
ics, in literature, painting, music, sculpture, their best men 
have been up at the top, among the best that the country 
has produced. Indeed, it may be said that the cultural 
wealth of America would be much the poorer had the Jewish 
contributions been denied it. 

America furnished to the Jews what it furnished to all 
people, a land, as Washington described it, “of sanctuary,” 
which became also a land of equal opportunity, liberality, 
and toleration. And 135 years later, at the end of the Revo- 
lutionary War, when the Constitution of the United States 
was drawn up in 1787, liberty of conscience was made the 
foundation stone of American democracy, and the Jews for 
the first time in the world enjoyed religious freedom and 
political equality. 

They have contributed their share in all the wars in which 
America has been engaged. But their contributions to the 
civil life of our Nation have been more conspicuous than 
their military service, for the Jew is peace-minded, faithful 
to the admonition of his prophets to love peace and pursue 
it. Many of them have held high public office and made fine 
records as members of the United States Supreme Court and 
of Presidential Cabinets, Governors of various States, and 
other positions of high honor and responsibiity. 

We have been living in troublous times during the last 
few years and it has been difficult for most people to think 
straight. The peoples of all countries have been badly be- 
set. Following an orgy of extravagance there came a world- 
wide upheaval which continued so long that it reduced large 
sections of the population of our country to a condition 
bordering on want of the necessities of life. It would be 
strange indeed if in these circumstances false messiahs did 
not find followers. Hungry men, women, and children 
furnish a fertile field for the planting of noxious weeds in 
the form of honeyed words. Our country has been the freest 
of all lands from these baneful influences, but even we in the 
United States have not been saved altogether from the in- 
noculation of this virus from abroad, and I greatly regret to 
say to an extent from within. There have come to us 
propagandist and propaganda subsersive of the high ideals 
for which our forefathers paid the price, whatever the sacri- 
fice involved. In those days when they cast off shackles 
which oppressed them they declared that “eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty,” and we can properly paraphrase that 
statement today by saying that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety.” 

The gravity of the situation in which Jews of Europe find 
themselves may be lessened if the citizens of the United 
States let it be known that Jewish rights must be protected 
wherever they have established their homes and if they 
insist that prejudices between races must be destroyed as a 
contribution to the uplift and betterment of humanity. 
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Frederick Douglass, “A Great Colored American” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. STACK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


Mr, STACK. Mr. Speaker, during the past few weeks 
here in Washington we have heard much talk concerning the 
Negroes of this country. Most of it has been an attempt to 
degrade the race as a whole because a few of its members 
have from time to time committed some crime. 

I have never subscribed to the theory that a race, nation, 
or even one family should be judged by the acts of one or 
more individuals of that group. I would not condemn all 
Americans because of the acts of Benedict Arnold, all Italians 
because of the acts of a Capone, all Germans because of the 
acts of a Hauptmann, all Jews because of the acts of a Judas, 
nor all Irishmen because of the acts of a renegade of that race. 

I rise to call your attention to the name of one member 
of the colored race who served his country with distinction. 
A man who was recognized as an outstanding leader for 
many years. A man of whom the colored Americans may 
well be proud as they celebrate not only the one hundred 
and twenty-first anniversary of his birth but also the one 
hundredth anniversary of his escape from slavery. On last 
Thursday night thousands of the colored Americans of Phil- 
adelphia heard the First Lady of the Land when she ad- 
dressed them at a celebration of the birthday of this great 
American of color, Frederick Douglass. 

Born in Tuckahoe, Md., on February 14, 1817, the son of 
a slave woman, his father perhaps unknown—for even in 
that time we had this amalgamation of which we hear so 
much—at the tender age of 10, he was purchased by a 
Baltimore shipbuilder, and after teaching himself to read 
and write by the markings on the lumber used in the build- 
ing of ships, he escaped in 1838 in the disguise of a sailor 
under the name of Douglass. 

He landed at New Bedford, Mass. Here he showed marked 
oratorical ability and was employed by the American Anti- 
slavery Society as a lecturer. His fame soon spread, and as 
a result a demand was created for him in England. He 
returned to this country in 1845, and his friends contributed 
$750 with which to buy his freedom. 

From then until the emancipation he carried on the agi- 
tation of freedom for the slaves. His method was not one of 
inflaming the slaves to insurrections but of showing the 
white man his wrongs and the hypocrisy of enslaving some 
of its people in a land where we were all supposed to be 
created free and equal. 

With the freedom of the slaves, Douglass saw he had a 
greater task. The 4,000,000, of whom 90 percent were illit- 
erate, needed a leader to show them the way to a “more 
abundant” life, as we would say today, and in this role of a 
leader, he did credit to his race and to himself. The back- 
ground of his people in this country from 1619, when the 
first boatload of them landed on these shores until then, had 
been one of absolute rule by a master. To expect from them 
intelligent or even sensible cooperation in shaping the public 
affairs of the Government would have been “to seek figs 
from thistles.” The Negro knew nothing of governing him- 
self and was catapulted into the responsibility of helping to 
form a government both for himself and others. That such 
a situation should give rise to years of mistakes and cor- 
ruption by the tools of the “carpetbaggers” is not to be won- 
dered at. Rather is it to be wondered that it should not 
have produced results far worse than it did. 

Added to the political wrongs which Douglass tried to 
adjust was the natural and excusable attitude of those who 
for so many years had owned the Negro and could view him 
only as chattel. Obviously they could not accept this new 
order, These perplexing questions faced this former slave 
boy who was the spokesman for his people, yet he met every 
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issue, and during his life he saw his race rise to political 
heights and he given recognition by Democratic as well as 
Republican Presidents, 

In 1872 he was the first colored American to be made a 
Presidential elector from New York. Later he was made 
marshal for the District of Columbia, and after that Minis- 
ter to Haiti. 

It is a far cry from the one-room cabin in the slave 
quarters where Frederick Douglass was born to the respected 
privacy and high morals of many of the members of his 
race today. This, in itself, is an achievement, for home 
life is the natural source of social progress, and we find 
millions of well-ordered and highly respected colored Ameri- 
cans who by their lives and work do much to offset the un- 
favorable impression created by the irresponsible and law- 
less element of their race. 

The colored man has proven his right to the citizenship 
given by the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments, by his valor upon the battlefields of every war in 
which the country has engaged. He was with Washington 
at Valley Forge, with Teddy at San Juan, and with Pershing 
on the fields of France. 

The first martyr in the Revolutionary War was Crispus 
Attucks, a man of African descent, who was killed on the 
5th of March, 1770. They were with Perry on Lake Erie, 
at the Battle of New Orleans with Andrew Jackson, who 
called upon them as Americans to rally around the standard 
of the eagle. Even in the War between the States the 
colored man was found upon both sides of that conflict. 

This is the race that today is celebrating the one hundred 
and twenty-first birthday of their greatest leader and the 
one hundredth anniversary of his escape from slavery. In 
these times when our Nation is torn because of allegiance of 
some of its citizens to the land of their birth or of their 
ancestors’ birth we know that if trouble comes the colored 
American will be found on the side of America. 

I, a native-born Irishman who sometimes found the going 
hard because of racial prejudices, unAmerican as they are 
and have been, salute this race in commemorating the fame 
and name of Fred Douglass. His name must be written along 
with that of Lincoln and John Brown, although their bodies 
lay molding in the clay their spirit of building a better and 
greater America should lead us all, black and white, to a 
fuller realization that under our flag all men are born free 
and equal and are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, for, after all, our earthly sphere is only one of 
preparation for better things in the Great Beyond and in the 
words of the street “when we pass our checks in” we will not 
be asked of what race or creed we are but what have we done 
for our fellowmen? 


Lincoln—An Analysis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 
‘ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY aromas BOSLER ON FEBRUARY 12, 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio address 
by William D. Bosler, LL. B., a member of the Bar of 
Connecticut (1902), New York (1906), an assistant district 
attorney under William Travers Jerome, deceased, 1907-10. 
Mr. Bosler has spent 15 years in the study of Lincoln and 
we regard him as the foremost authority in the country 
upon the life and era of the great emancipator. Mr. Bosler 
has been associated with the National Security League for 
over 24 years and has made many patriotic addresses for 
the league and in support of its aims and purposes. 
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Few men are destined to make the history of a nation shine 
with splendor. Few are privileged to glorify and immortalize their 
names. Abraham Lincoln is one. 

He looms larger on the horizon as time moyes onward. He will 
forever stand as the foremost soldier of a great ideal in one of the 
most critical periods in the onward march of human civilization. 

Here was an unknown, born in a wilderness, raised in poverty, 
the product of an untutored era, with only the rudiments of an 
education, coupled with a rude culture gained by mingling with 
men of an undeveloped frontier, with only a keen perception of 
the events of the times to guide him, yet so talented that he 
surmounted every barrier raised by poverty, lack of birth and 
high estate, rising to the Chief Magistracy of a nation in its 
hour of peril to become the greatest actor in the greatest drama 
ever enacted in the life of our Republic. Endowed with the gifts 
of patience, endurance, a nobility surpassing all understanding, 
his courage, sense of justice, fertile counsel and instinctive love 
for humanity made him a heroic figure in one of the greatest 
epochs of the world's history. 

General Longstreet termed him, “The greatest man of the times, 
the matchless one amongst the forty millions suited for the 
peculiar difficulties of that period.” 

Any analysis of Lincoln must be in the light of the problems he 
faced. 

Many critics have attempted to interpret Lincoln; none have fully 
succeeded. He still remains an insoluble enigma of an historic era. 

An avowed fatalist, the mystic temperament, the prompting 
voice within him, the depressive moods of melancholia, the recur- 
ring dreams, the presentment of violent death, the belief in com- 
mon superstitions, the attunement of his whole life, in a minor 
key, sustained only by an unfailing strain of humor, an incapa- 
bility of hypocrisy and his nonaffectation of religion are not “old 
wives’ tales,” but are established facts. All of these elements in 
Lincoln’s character make it seem almost inscrutable. $ 

He was, however, endowed with a vigorous individualism, bal- 
anced by a correlated sense of human solidarity, and these attri- 
butes were configurated by a social imagination, out of which was 
born a mystical and prophetic vision of a greater union of the 
States. i 

He became a great national figure because of a long-directed 
ambition and p upon his part. He succeeded largely be- 
cause of an ability to fit the events of the period into a well- 
balanced, orderly plan which appealed to the people of the Nation. 

Destiny to Lincoln meant waiting for an opportunity, then 
grasping it, using the reserve forces of his mind and a fixed de- 
termination to carry him forward to his objective. He was in fact 
an opportunist. Many times he said that he never controlled 
events but events controlled him. He veered his purposes and 
policies to the changing tides of public opinion whenever neces- 
sary to do so. 

He was a keen student of national affairs. Four terms in the 
Illinois Legislature taught him the art of practical politics. He 
carefully weighed every move of the exponents of the slavery 
issue. Thus he gradually developed a political creed, which he 
coordinated to the conditions confronting him. 

His mentality was wholly derivative, not of a creative quality. 
He arrived at conclusions upon a basis of a knowledge of objec- 
tives, rather than from original research. 

He was never a bookworm. He found it a task to engross 
himself in a book thoroughly. Herndon, his law asso- 
ciate, a deep student, and for 16 years his mentor, said of him 
that, “he read less and thought more than any other man of 
his time.” 

He perused the newspapers of all classes of political trends, both 
of the North and South. They gave him divergent opinions of 
the issues then convulsing the Nation. He watched the trend of 
national affairs thoughtfully and formed his judgments cautiously. 
He was a slow thinker, grasping at perplexing problems, giving 
them long consideration before arriving at a definite decision. 
He was a superb political tactician, He formulated an opinion, 
consulted often with others, formed his own judgment, and risked 
the issue upon it. 

He was concerned little about the history of men and nations 
in general. He was thoroughly familiar with the foundation of 
the Republic; the political views of its founders, the causes that 
inspired the Declaration of Independence and the Revolution, the 
creation of the Constitution; the debates tn Congress delivered 
by leading statesmen for a half century p. his advent into 
public life. He carefully absorbed such of the materials he 
deemed most useful to him. They formed the background that 
fitted Lincoln for the task that finally confronted him. 

Yet with only a limited perspective of the world's problems, the 
strength and penetration of his letters, messages, and speeches 
destined him to become a spokesman of note, a man of letters, a 
rhetorician amo. the great litterateurs; ranging from 
the wit and gay humor of his political speeches and letters to the 
lofty grandeur of the second inaugural and the immortal Gettys- 
burg address. 

Lincoln had a genius for making friends. He knew more men 
by their first name in all walks of life in his native State than 
any other man living before or since. 

Po understood, too, the value of keeping friends, and of using 
m. 

He comprehended the mind of the average human being. He 
could put himself in the place of the other men, and thereby 
assess the pulsation of the thoughts of the masses, 

He knew people—plain folks—as no other man has eyer known 
them. He understood their toils and struggles, their tears and 
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griefs. He knew their ways of living and thinking—this was one 
of the virtues of his greatness. 

He was a lone, taciturn, silent figure. He had few intimates, 
5 his utmost confidence to none, not even to his family 
circle. 

His sympathies were with the oppressed. He believed in the 
majesty of labor, the right of all men to be free in body and mind, 
and to strike for better industrial working conditions. He frankly 
maintained that labor was superior to capital and deserved the 
higher consideration. He was the first President to recognize that 
the producing masses had a claim upon the Government for 
protection. 

He understood that the Nation’s founders had compromised 
and tolerated slavery. He, too, was still willing to tolerate it, but 
to limit its extension. He understood the doctrine of State 
rights; its dogmatic effect in perpetuating the institutions of 
slavery. To him it seemed a problem of minor consideration. 
The preservation of the Union was to him a mystic enchantment, 
Slavery or no slavery—the Union must be preserved. He had the 
courage to say, “No nation could remain half slave and half free,” 
and only by liberating the Negro could there be a substantial 
freedom for the white man, and, then again, he avowed a purpose 
to press the assault against slavery, “until the sun shall shine, the 
rain shall rr Pg shall blow upon no man who goes forth 
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Perhaps Lincoln's best criticism of the institution can be found 
in the debates of 1858. 

During one of these debates, Douglas remarked: “I care not 
whether slavery in the Territories be voted up or whether it be 
voted down, it makes not a particle of difference to me.” Lincoln 
in replying, said: “I am sorry to perceive that my friend, Judge 
Douglas, is so constituted that he does not feel the lash of the 
whip when it is laid upon another man’s back.” 

Lincoln and Douglas were the two ablest speakers in Tlinois; 
Lincoln appealing directly to the individual by use of a resource- 
ful mind, knowledge, and repartee; Douglas, an orator, appealed 
largely to the psychology of the masses, rather than to the indi- 
vidual. Lincoln placed moral values above platitudes and political 
expediency, while Douglas’ specious, dramatic, well-drawn word 
Soe were without recognition of a lofty ideal as a definitive 


The essential differences between these two great men were, 
that Lincoln spoke on behalf of a democracy of the common man, 
while Douglas represented a privileged group that sought to 
foist a system of inequality upon an under-privileged class, both 
black and white; Lincoln spoke with a prophetic discernment that 
envisaged the future unity of a free people; Douglas regarded 
only the problem of the passing hour as important; one based 
his philosophy of government upon enduring ideals destined to 
become imperishable, the other acted in the light of the passing 
events of the times. 

Lincoln was a constitutional liberalist. He asserted that the 
Constitution created by the fathers was intended to be construed 
in broad and liberal terms, particularly where life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness of individuals was concerned, He regarded 
the Constitution as made for man, not man for the Constitution. 

He criticized the Supreme Court for its reactionary dicta in the 
Dred Scott case. The decision, he asserted, in terms, was con- 
trary to the general welfare and the antithesis of the spirit that 
inspired our national charter. 

He was considered radical in his political views, in fact he was 
the advocate of a new deal basing his political philosophy upon 
the formula that the experience of the past was solely responsible 
for the then present prevailing conditions. Referring to the 
existing crisis, he said, The dogmas of the quiet past are in- 
adequate to the stormy present,” an axiom applicable to present- 
day problems. 

The South distrusted Lincoln. They objected to the homespun 
philosophy of the Illinois rail splitter that the interests of the 
whole people should not be made subordinate to the territorial 
ambitions of a part of the whole. 

The Northern politicians had no faith in him. To them he 
was just an untutored ignoramus, unqualified to face the grave 
problems confronting the Nation. 

He understood thoroughly and defined concisely the complex 
relationship existing between National and State Governments, in 
his message to Congress, July 4, 1861. He said, “Whatever con- 
cerns the whole should be confided to the whole—to the general 
Government. Whatever concerns the State should be left exclu- 
sively to the States.” 

Today with large industrial interests operating through inter- 
state jurisdictions, facing new and more complex economic and 
social problems than when he lived, such a narrow distinction 
must be enlarged to embrace the more involved problems relating 
to the general welfare of the people. 

Lincoln necessarily would coincide today with the broader view, 
but he would never consider dictatorship * general govern- 
ment over all of the rights of the sister tes originally re- 
tained by them. He was a nationalist to the extent only ot 
believing in the supremacy of the people, and the territorial 
integrity of the Nation. 

His shrewd qualities as a diplomat saved the North from the 
grave danger of interference in the Civil War by European nations 
which might well have resulted in the destruction of the Union 


cause. 
His personality was firm, his heart merciful. He never was guilty 
of pretense. He judged all men as equal. Men were not great 


or small in his eyes. They were either right or wrong. 
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He had a divine gift of patience, a “saving common sense,” & 
courage that could resist his own impulses, no less than the clamor 
of opposing factions. 

He had no fear. He never abused his power. He had no prej- 
udice the South, or the men that fought for it. He 
silently grieved when news of the death of Stonewall Jackson was 
brought to him. We may well believe that, had he lived, the 
Reconstruction Era would have been different, for he was surpass- 
ingly kind and considerate. 

He lived to see his hopes attained, a Nation united free. 

Unknown men and women whose fathers had been raised in 
servitude were to see a new day and a race given an opportunity 
to emerge from darkness. 

Liberty and freedom were to be established as enduring prin- 
ciples. 

He lived to see the curtain fall upon a great drama, until he 
stood foremost among the great actors of all time. 

He lived—this uncouth, untrained prairie man, unpracticed in 
arms and statecraft—to plan his generals’ campaigns, to outwit the 
diplomats of the world, to take the helm of state when the ship 
was on the rocks, when the pilots and captains stood helpless, to 
guide her in safety and triumph through the storm. 

In 4 short years, the simple, awkward commoner, reviled and 
lampooned, becomes canonized by mankind, to be numbered with 
the martyrs in an everlasting glory. 

Lincoln stands today a living incarnation of the ideals of our 
democracy, the greatest of the great before history. 


Minimum Prices for Coals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS L. BOYER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


STATEMENT OF GOV. HENRY HORNER IN A PETITION OF THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS TO THE NATIONAL BITUMINOUS COAL 
COMMISSION 


Mr. BOYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
of the honorable Governor Henry Horner in a petition of 
the State of Illinois to the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission: 


[United States Department of the Interior, National Bituminous 
Coal Commission, Washington, D. C. the matter of revision 
of minimum prices for coals of code members produced within 
districts Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 15. Petition of the State of Illinois] 

To the National Bituminous Coal Commission: 

The State of Illinois, by Henry Horner, Governor, in its own be- 
half and for and on behalf of coal consumers, coal miners, coal 
producers, taxpayers, and citizens of the State of Illinois, and 
expressly saving and reserving all rights which the State of Nli- 
nois may have to question the validity and constitutionality of 
the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 (hereinafter referred to as act“) 
and each and every section, subsection, or part thereof, and the 
validity and constitutionality of any or all rules, regulations, or 
orders promulgated by the National Bituminous Coal Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as Commission“) respectfully represents 
and shows to your honorable Commission as follows: 

1. That the largest and most important mineral resource of the 
State of Illinois is its bituminous coal. Illinois produces more 
than 50,000,000 tons of bituminous coal annually and by reason 
of this production is the third largest producer among the States. 
The Illinois coal is obtained from more than 800 mines in which 
citizens of the State and others have an investment of approxi- 
mately $400,000,000, producing $80,000,000 worth of coal annually. 
The industry gives employment to 45,000 people and provides the 
necessities of life to 235,000 men, women, and children. Many 
cities, villages, and towns, in many sections of the State in and 
about the 48 coal-producing counties in Illinois, are wholly de- 
pendent upon the production and sale of coal for their continued 
existence and innumerable others are substantially or partially so 
dependent. Exclusive of local and railroad fuel, of the 51,479,000 
tons produced in Illinois in 1936, approximately 27,000,000 tons 
were sold within the State. the same year, 1936, the pro- 
duction of coal in the State of Indiana was 17,410,000 tons; in 
western Kentucky it was 8,420,000 tons; in Kansas and Missouri 
it was 6,650,000 tons. The total production of coal in Indiana, 
western Kentucky, Kansas, and Missouri combined, in 1936, was 
32,480,000 tons, or over 18,000,000 tons less than the production of 
coal in the State of Illinois alone. 

2. That large numbers of governmental agencies, taxpayers, and 
citizens of the State of Illinois are major consumers of bituminous 
coal, consuming annually over 50,000,000 toms of such coal. 

3. That substantially all of the mines in the State of Illinois 
are owned and operated by members of the Bituminous Coal Code 
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(hereinafter referred to as code“) promulgated by the Commis- 
sion on June 21, 1937, pursuant to the act. All of said mines 
are located in district No. 10 and minimum price area No. 2, as 
defined, respectively, in the annex to said act, Schedule of Dis- 
tricts, and in part II. Marketing, of section 4 thereof. 

4. That the Commission, pursuant to its order No. 98 entered 
November 30, 1937, its order No, 133, entered December 14, 1937, 
and its order No. 153, entered December 18, 1937, issued and 
promulgated a schedule of minimum prices for coals of code 
me: within district No. 10 (Illinois) entitled “Price Schedule 
No. 1, district No. 10,” and supplemented the same pursuant to 
said order No. 133 by supplement No. 1 to price schedule No. 1 and 
further supplemented the same pursuant to said order No. 153 
by supplement No. 2 to price schedule No. 1 (hereinafter referred 
to as “price schedules”), which said price schedules are incorporated 
by reference and made a part of said orders No. 98, No. 133, and No. 
153. Thereafter the Commission modified and supplemented said 
price schedules in certain details by certain orders, each of which 
provided that except as modified therein orders No. 98, No. 133, 
and No. 153, should remain in full force and effect. In said 
price schedules the minimum prices below which producers are 
prohibited from selling coals are set forth in one or more mine 
prices for mine groups and in other provisions of said price 
schedules. 

5. That the Commission, pursuant to its order No. 99, entered 
November 30, 1937, issued and promulgated a schedule of min- 
imum prices for coals of code members within district No. 11 
(Indiana) entitled “Price Schedule No. 1—District No. 11.” (Here- 
inafter referred to as “price schedule.” Said price schedule was 
to become effective December 16, 1937, and in conjunction with 
price schedule No, 1, district No. 10, reflected the delivered price 
relationship as between Indiana and Illinois coals, which the 
representatives of both districts No. 11 and No. 10 were willing 
to try out for a reasonable time on a tentative basis and until 
such trial period demonstrated that this price relationship was 
equitable or inequitable. Thereafter the Commission, pursuant 
to its order No. 137, entered December 14, 1937, supplemented 
and revised the said price schedule for coal of code members 
within district No. 11, by supplement No. 1 to “Price Schedule 
No. 1, District No. 11", effective December 16, 1937, which reduced 
the minimum prices for coals of code members within district 
No. 11, on all sizes of coal except mine run, in the following 
amounts: 

(a) For shipment to all points in market areas Nos. 23, 29, 31, 
and 99, 10 cents per ton; and 

(b) For shipment to all points in market areas Nos. 33, 34, 105, 
and 106, 20 cents per ton. 

Said order No. 137 was entered only 2 days before the effective 
date of the price schedule established by said order, with no 
notice or opportunity for hearing having ever been given or 
accorded the State of Illinois or code members within district 
No. 10 to appear and present evidence in opposition to said price 
schedule. 

6. That the effect of the reductions in the minimum prices for 
district No. 11 coals of 10 and 20 cents a ton, as set forth in 
paragraph 5 in the markets therein described, and which mar- 
kets are common consuming areas with code members in dis- 
trict No. 10, is an unjust and inequitable price relationship be- 
tween coals of code members in district No. 11 and coals of code 
members in district No. 10, which is unduly preferential to pro- 
ducers in district No. 11 and unduly prejudicial to producers in 
district No. 10, contrary to the provisions of section 4, part II (b), 
of the act. That as illustrative of the discrimination against the 
coal industry of district No. 10 in the territory where the mini- 
mum prices on district No. 11 coals were reduced 10 cents a ton 
under order No. 137, there is set forth below a tabulation showing 
the delivered prices on all district No. 11 coals and on southern 
Illinois, district No. 10, coals at Chicago, Ill., the most important 
consuming point for coal produced in districts 10 and 11: 


Recapitulation of delivered prices on Indiana I- inch screenings 
in the Chicago market and the relationship of such prices to 
the aa prices on southern Illinois grade A Ih- inch raw 
screenings 


Number of mines 


E S888 


Average 90 tines shipping” 
verage es Shipp 
raw screenings._......... 
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It is a well-known fact that the B. t. u.’s contained in district 
No. 11's coals far exceed the B. t. u's as shown in column No. 5 of 
the above tabulation. Code members within district No. 10 have 
already lost, are now losing, and will continue to lose a consider- 
able volume of business heretofore enjoyed in these markets and 
will suffer irreparable damage because of the aforesaid price 
relationship. 


7. That the Commission, pursuant to its order No. 97, entered 
November 30, 1937, and its order No. 136, entered December 14, 
1987, issued and promulgated schedules of minimum prices for 
coals of code members within district No. 9 (western Kentucky) 
and supplemented and revised the same pursuant to said order No. 
133 by “supplement No. 1 to price schedule No. 1” (hereinafter 
referred to as “price schedules’). 

8. That under said price schedules for district No. 9, coals of 
code members within said district deliver in common consuming 
markets at varying amounts under the delivered prices of coals of 
code members within district No. 10 as is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


Delivered prices per ton on southern Illinois grade A and western 
Kentucky ninth vein coals in representative markets 


Delivered price 


Amount western 
Kentucky under 


1%-inch raw southern IIlinols 
screenings , 


South- Western] South- 
ern Il- | K 
Unols tucky 


eeaaessessesses 


eee 

Fremont, Nebr. Seres 

Lincoln, Nebr.—— 

St. Louis, Mo 
th Bend, Ind 
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That the difference in the deliyered prices on coals of code 
members within district No. 10 as compared with the delivered 
prices on coals of code members within district No. 9 does not 
reflect the difference in the market values of such coals, but on 
the contrary, results in an unjust and inequitable price relation- 
ship that is unduly preferential to producers in district No. 9 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Lump Stove 

District No. 10, southern Illinois, A $7. 05 $6. 28 

District No. 15, group 1! 5.70 5.10 

District No. 15 delivers under district No. 42 L — 
o. D. mine 

District No. 10, southern Illinois, A. 7.05 6, 28 

Bina No Give 1 5 

0. A 

2.22 2.09 

7.05 6.28 

5. 22 4.54 

1.83 1.74 

2. 40 2.20 

7.05 6, 23 

6. 30 5.95 

75 33 

2.00 2.05 


and unduly prejudicial to producers in district No. 10, contrary 
to the provisions of section 4, part II (b) of the act. 

9. That the Commission, pursuant to its order No. 140, entered 
December 16, 1937, effective January 3, 1938, issued and promul- 
gated a schedule of minimum prices for coals of code members 
produced within district No. 15. (Missouri, Kansas, and certain 
counties in Oklahoma) (hereinafter referred to as “price sched- 
ule”) in respect of certain common consuming market areas, in- 
cluding common consuming market areas Nos. 33, 34, 100, 101, 
102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 118, 139, 140, 141, 143, and 146. That prior to the effective 
date of said order No. 140, substantial shipments of coal were 
made to and sold in said common consuming market areas by 
code members in district No. 10. That the said minimum prices 
for coals sold by code members within district No. 15, as prescribed 
by the Commission, are not in accordance with the standards set 
forth in section 4, part II (a) and (b), of the act, but are unduly 
prejudicial to the code members within district No. 10 and unduly 
preferential to the code members within district No. 15, as a con- 
sequence of which code members of district No. 10 have, since the 
effective date of said order No. 140, lost, and will continue to lose, 
a considerable volume of business heretofore enjoyed in common 
consuming market areas, and will suffer irreparable damage be- 
cause of the relationship established by said price schedule for 
code members within district No. 15 and the price schedules estab- 
lished for code members within district No. 10. 

10. That the code members of district No, 15 now enjoy price 
differentials with respect to the sale of their coals in the said 
market areas enumerated in paragraph 9, which are distinctly out 
of line with the prices at which code members of district No. 10 
must sell their coals in said market areas, is demonstrated by the 
coordination agreement entered into on October 28, 1937, by and 
between the district boards for districts Nos. 3, 10, 11, 12, and 15 
under the auspices and supervision of the Commission, Said co- 
ordination agreement reflected the delivered price relationship as 
between district No. 10 and district No. 15 coals, which the rep- 
resentatives of both districts No. 10 and No. 15 were willing to 
try out for a reasonable time on a tentative basis and until such 
trial period demonstrated that this price relationship was equitable 
or inequitable, The price schedules for district No. 15 established 
prices which vary greatly from those established in the coordi- 
nation agreement hereinabove referred to and prices which are 
unduly preferential to producers in district No. 15 and unduly 
prejudicial to producers in district No. 10. That as illustrative 
of the discrimination against code members in district No. 10 
there is set forth below a tabulation showing the delivered prices 
of district No. 15 coals and of district No. 10 coals in various com- 
mon consuming markets: 

In district No. 15, group 1 includes mines in the Pittsburg- 
Cherokee, Kans., field. 

In district No. 15, group 2 includes mines in the Hume-Rich 
Hill, Mo., field. 

In district No. 15, group 3 includes mines in the Huntsville- 
Bevier, Mo., field. 

In district No. 15, group 11 includes mines in the Tulsa-Wagoner, 
Okla., field. 


Delivered prices per ton at 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Lincoln, Nebr. St. Joseph, Mo. 


Quincy, III 


Lump Stove Lump Stove Lump Stove 


$6. 52 $5. 76 $6. 70 $5. 94 $5. 94 $5. 54 
5.40 4.85 6.40 4.85 4.35 3. 80 
1.12 .91 1.30 1.09 1.59 1.74 
2.60 2.45 2.00 2.45 2.30 215 
6. 52 5.76 6.70 5.94 5.94 5.54 
5.05 4. 65 5.05 4.85 4.00 3. 60 
1.47 1.11 1.65 1.29 1 94 1.94 
2.45 2,45 2.45 2.45 215 215 
6. 52 5.76 6.70 5.94 5.94 5.54 
4:95 4.40 4.98 4.45 3.75 3. 40 
1.57 136 1.72 1.49 219 2.14 
2.55 2.34 2.40 2.25 2.43 2.28 
6.52 5.76 6.70 5. 94 5.04 5. 54 
6.05 5. 65 6.05 5. 65 5.20 4, 65 

47 11 65 2 74 80 
2.25 2.25 2.25 2, 25 2.10 1.95 


1 Prices for steam use are 15 cents per ton less in each case for district No. 15 coals from groups 1, 2, and 11. 


3 Washed screenings. 


The difference in the delivered prices on coals of code members 
within district No. 10 as compared with delivered prices of coals of 
code members within district No. 15, does not reflect the difference 
in the market values of such coals, but on the contrary results in 
a relationship that is unduly preferential to code members in 
— 5 No. 15 and unduly prejudicial to code members in district 

o. 10. 

11. That the State of Illinois, by reason of its particular interest 
in said orders Nos. 98, 133, and 153, their modifications and 
supplements, and said price schedules incorporated therein by 

erence, avers that they are invalid and unlawful because the 
minimum prices contained in said price schedules were not deter- 


mined and established as required by the provisions of the act for 
the following reasons inter alia: 

(a) District Board No. 10 has never made or proposed any 
schedule of minimum prices in conformity with the standards set 
forth in section 4, part II (a), and no schedule of minimum 
prices f. o. b. mines of coals produced in district No. 10 has ever 
been, proposed which could serve as a basis for coordination in 
conformity with section 4, part II (b) of the act. The schedule 
of minimum prices which was proposed by district board No. 10 
did not properly reflect the relative market values of the different 
Kinds, qualities, and sizes of coals uced by the several mines 
in district No. 10 and the price erentials or variations in the 
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1. o. b. mine prices between mine and mine did not properly reflect 
the actual differences in market values between the different 
kinds and qualities of coals produced by the several mines in 
district No. 10. 

(b) Said schedule of proposed minimum prices submitted by 
district board No. 10 was not based upon a computation or 
arrangement of prices at figures above and below the weighted 
average cost either as tentatively determined or otherwise. On 
the contrary said district board No. 10 arbitrarily, unreasonably, 
and without authority of law took as the basis the highest grade 
of coals produced in Illinois, whereas the act expressly requires 
that the weighted average figure be used as the basis in the 
computation and arrangement of the various mine prices at 
figures above and below such weighted average figure according to 
the relative market values. 

(c) District Board No. 10 was required by order No. 39 and the 
act to submit data upon which the proposed schedule of mini- 
mum prices was computed. The State of Illinois has never been 
given an opportunity to examine any such data or to cross- 
examine upon it or present evidence in opposition thereto. 

(d) The Commission at no time either prior to or subsequent 
to November 19, 1937, has ever, by order or other action of which 
the State of Illinois has been notified or otherwise apprised, 
approved, disapproved, or modified any schedule of minimum prices 
proposed by District Board No. 10, although the Commission, by 
its order No. 72, proceeded in lieu af the several district boards 
in minimum price area No. 2, including district No. 10, to coordi- 
nate minimum prices as between districts under said subsection (b) 
of the act. The State of Illinois has never been notified or other- 
wise apprised of the contents of the schedule or proposed mini- 
mum prices which the Commission proceeded to use as the basis 
for said coordination, and no notice or opportunity for hearing 
has ever been given or accorded the State of Illinois to appear 
and present evidence in opposition to any schedule of minimum 
prices proposed under subsection (a) of the act since November 
11, 1937, when for the first time the Commission by its order No. 63 
determined the weighted average of the total cost of tonnage 
for minimum price area No. 2. 

(e) The Commission, although required so to do by the act, has 
never promulgated any rules or regulations governing the coordi- 
nation of minimum prices, either by district boards or by the 
Commission itself. The State of Illinois has never been notified 


or otherwise apprised of what factors were considered or were not 


considered by the Commission in its supposed coordination of 
proposed minimum prices. The action of the Commission in pro- 
ceeding to coordinate minimum price proposals without first es- 
tablishing by rules and tions the standards governing such 
coordination renders its action arbitrary, unreasonable, and con- 
trary to the act. 

(f) The Commission, upon completing the supposed coordina- 
tion of prices in lieu of the several district boards, entered its 
orders No. 98, No. 133, and No. 153, promulgating such coordi- 
nated price schedules without first giving the State of Illinois an 
opportunity for a hearing upon the proposed coordinated price 
schedules prior to the promulgation of such price schedules, and 
the State of Illinois was not given any opportunity for a hearing 
upon such price schedule prior to the entry of said orders No. 98, 
No. 133, and No. 153, or prior to their effective dates. 

(g) The action of the Commission in promulgating the said 
price schedules which, by virtue of the provisions of section 4, 
part II (e), prohibit Illinois code members from selling, delivering, 
or offering for sale any coal at a price below the prescribed mini- 
mum prices, without first giving the State of Illinois, as a princi- 
pal coal producer and a party in interest, notice and opportunity 
for a hearing, both prior to the approval of any schedule of mini- 
mum f. o. b. mine prices proposed under subsection (a) and prior 
to the approval of any schedule of proposed coordinated minimum 
prices submitted under said subsection (b) is contrary to the ex- 
press mandate of the act. Section 2 (a) of the act expressly 
provides in part as follows: 

“No order which is subject to judicial review under section 6, 
and no rule or regulation which has the force and effect of law, 
shall be made or prescribed by the Commissin, unless it has given 
reasonable public notice of a hearing, and unless it has afforded to 
interested parties an opportunity to be heard, and unless it has 
made findings of fact. Such findings, if supported by substantial 
evidence, shall be conclusive upon review thereof by any court of 
the United States.” 

(h) The Commission in its supposed determination and estab- 
lishment of minimum prices did not follow the ure req 
by its order No. 39, nor the procedure outlin 


release No. 117. If order No. 39 is to be construed as not requiring 
prior to coordination a hearing upon minimum prices proposed 
under subsection (a) of the act and the Commission’s approval, 
disapproval, or modification of such proposed price schedules prior 
to coordination, then said order No. 39 is contrary to the act and 
invalid. 

(1) Appended to the original copy of said original price schedule 
(order No. 98) is a document entitled Description of Market Areas.” 
wherein some 157 market areas of the United States and Alaska 
are listed and described. If the Commission, either prior to or 
since November 30, 1937, has ever determined or established, as 
required by subsection (b), what consuming market areas in each 
district are or shall be common consuming market areas, common 
to any two or more districts, the State of Illinois has never had a 
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hearing nor been confronted with nor had an opportunity to cross- 
examine in regard to the evidence upon which the Commission so 
determined or established said common consuming market areas. 

12. That the Commission by its several acts and failures to act, 
as complained of in paragraph 11 above, has greviously harmed 
and irreparably damaged the interests of the State of Mlinois and 
the interests of the coal consumers, coal miners, coal producers, 
taxpayers, and citizens of the State of Illinois. In particular, said 
parties are irreparably harmed and damaged by reason of the fact 
that no reasonable public notice of a hearing has been given, no 
opportunity to be heard has been afforded to interested parties, 
and no fin of fact have been made in connection with orders 
Nos. 98, 133, and 153, their modifications and supplements, and 
2 price schedules promulgated pursuant thereto as required by 

e 3 

13. That orders Nos. 97, 98, 99, 133, 136, 137, 140, and 153, their 
modifications and supplements, and said price schedules incorpo- 
rated therein by reference, grievously harm and irreparably damage 
the interests of the State of Illinois and the interests of the coal 
consumers, coal miners, coal producers, taxpayers, and citizens of 
the State of Illinois, in the following respects: 

(a) Districts Nos. 9 (western Kentucky), 11 (Indiana), and 15 
(Missouri, Kansas, and counties in Oklahoma) are placed in more 
favorable competitive positions with respect to prices in supplying 
bituminous coal to common consuming market areas in Illinois. 

(b) Districts Nos. 9, 11, and 15 are placed in more favorable 
competitive positions with respect to prices in supplying bitumi- 
nous coal to consumers in other common consuming market areas. 

14. That the Illinois, Indiana, western Kentucky, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Oklahoma coal fields comprise the interior coal basin, 
which is the principal source of coal in the upper Mississippi 
Valley. A substantial part of this coal field lies in Illinois. Within 
Illinois the geographical producing districts are southern Illinois, 
Belleville standard, Belleville middie grade, DuQuoin, central Illi- 
nois, Fulton-Peoria, northern Illinois, Danville, Wilmington, north- 
eastern Illinois, and northwestern Hlinois. From these districts 
coal is supplied to nine States in the upper Mississippi Valley— 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, and 

ons of Nebraska and Kansas. Within the area so described 
percent of Illinois coal is marketed. In this same area also are 
marketed large quantities of coal from Indiana, western Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Only small quantities of 
Illinois coal are shipped east of the Illinois State line. This 
market area is occupied almost entirely by the neighboring coal 
fields of Indiana and the Appalachian coal fields of Ohio, western 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. 

15. That if the price schedules for districts Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 15 
are permitted to stand, and if the coal producers within these 
Said districts are compelled to abide by the minimum prices, the 
following consequences will result: 

(a) A substantial shift of production will occur from Illinois 
to other fields, much of it going to Indiana, western Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma, which, by reason of the mini- 
mum-price structures, will be in a more favorable position to 
compete in common consuming market areas. 

(b) There will be an enlargement of production facilities in the 
latter competing States to meet the market demands, entailing 
additional and expenditures of capital in an industry 
in which present production capacity is more than ample to meet 
bog rg — needs, resulting in an increase in idleness of mines 

ois. 

(c) A substantial number of Illinois mines will be forced out 
of business, with a complete loss to the investors. 

(d) There will be a decrease in working opportunity for miners 
dwelling in the Illinois coal-mining districts, with harmful effects 
upon the trade and industry of the communities involved. 

(e) The cost of production will be increased by the uneconomic 
outlay of additional capital for new production facilities which 
ultimately will serve to further increase the cost of coal to con- 
sumers 


16. That it therefore appears that bituminous coal prices are 

(a) oppressive of consumers in that they will be compelled to 
pay unjustifiably high prices for coal amounting to several mil- 
lions of dollars each year; 

(b) prejudicial to the Ilinois coal industry producers in that 
they will lose a substantial part of their properly established mar- 
ket and the loss of their legitimate investments in coal mines, 
properties and facilities to the extent of many millions of dollars; 

(c) injurious to the mine workers in that they are suffering 
and will suffer from substantial losses of employment resulting in 
a destruction of their livelihood; 

(d) burdensome upon taxpayers in that they will be com- 
pelled to assume part of the taxes now paid by the coal industry 
and bear the expense of providing for the relief of people thrown 
out of work and impoverished by the act and orders of this 
Commission, and 

(e) an imposition upon the citizens of the State of Illinois. 

It accordingly is averred and complaint is made that the mini- 
mum prices as established by orders Nos. 98, 133, and 153, their 
modifications and supplements, are excessive and oppressive of 
consumers, 

17. That by order of the Commission dated December 21, 1937, 
designated as docket No. 50-FD, it was declared that all coals sold 
within district No. 10 in intrastate commerce on and after January 
3, 1938, should be subject to the minimum prices set forth in the 
price schedules for said district. The order was based upon the 
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alleged general finding to which we do not agree, inasmuch as such 
findings are incorrect, that substantially all commerce in bitu- 
minous coal in Illinois affected interstate commerce. The order is 
invalid for the reason that it is an attempted infringement of the 
sovereign rights of the State of Illinois. It not only infringes upon 
the right of the State to control commerce within its boundaries 
and among its own citizens, but it also attempts to dictate the 
terms in respect of prices of the State’s own contracts with 
Illinois producers. The State’s purchases of bituminous coal, 
being purely intrastate, do not affect interstate commerce in bitu- 
minous coal because: 

(a) The State of Illinois is required by statute to purchase its 
coal in Illinois and to spread its purchases in order to secure a 
ar distribution of employment among the miners of the State; 
an 

(b) Producers in Illinois are protected against rising labor costs 
and higher freight rates under the State contracts. 

18. That by order of the Commission dated January 11, 1938, a 
supplement No. 1 to marketing rules and regulations incidental 
to the sale and distribution of the coals of code members within 
districts Nos. 1 to 13, inclusive, was promulgated to become effec- 
tive January 17, 1938. It provided in part: 

“No sale, delivery, or offer for sale of coal shall be made upon 
any condition, expressed or implied, that any portion of the sale 
price may be withheld by the buyer, or deposited in escrow, or 
made subject to rebate or refund by the seller, pending or based 
upon a determination of the constitutionality of any provision of 
the act, of the jurisdiction of the Coal Commission, or of the 
validity or applicability of any order of the Coal Commission.” 

In ruling in this manner the Commission acted in an arbitrary 
and unreasonable manner and against the interests of the State of 
Illinois and coal consumers, taxpayers, and citizens of the State. 
This ruling is arbitrary and unreasonable in that it, together with 
other rulings, not only denies the right to any consumer, including 
the State of Illinois, to take any course of action which would be a 
means of protection from loss if the act is invalidated, but it also 
prohibits the sale of coal upon terms which would permit a pur- 
chaser to protect himself from acts of the Commission beyond its 
jurisdiction, or from the effect of invalid or inapplicable orders of 
the Commission. 

19. That unless the relief hereinafter respectfully requested is 
granted the State of Illinois and the coal consumers, coal miners, 
coal producers, taxpayers, and citizens of the State of Illinois will 
suffer great financial loss and be further harmed and itrreparably 
damaged in the ways and for the reasons hereinbefore set forth. 

Wherefore your petitioner prays: 

1. That this honorable Commission revise the minimum price 
schedules for coals of code members produced within districts Nos. 
9, 10, 11, and 15, in accordance with the standards set forth in 
section 4, part II (a) and (b) of the act to the end that mini- 
mum prices in respect of code members within districts Nos. 9, 
10, 11, and 15 be established which will afford code members 
within district No. 10 an opportunity to compete in all common 
consuming market areas with the coals produced and shipped by 
code members within districts Nos. 9, 11, and 15 on a fair and 
equitable basis. 

2. That this honorable Commission revise its order designated as 
Docket No. 50-FD to specifically exempt the purchases of the State 
of Illinois from the minimum prices established by the price sched- 
ules for district No. 10. 

3. That in the event this honorable Commission denies the relief 
prayed in paragraphs 1 and 2 above, that in the alternative an order 
be entered vacating and setting aside its order No, 98, its order 
No. 183, its order No. 153, and its order designated as Docket 
No. 50-FD. 

4. That pending hearing on this petition, this honorable Com- 
mission suspend the operation and effect of said orders Nos, 98, 133, 
and 153, their modifications and supplements, and the price sched- 
ules promulgated thereby, and the operation and effect of its said 
order ted as Docket No. 50—FD. 

5. That all facts, data, information, proposals, and other find- 
ings in the possession of the Commission upon which it has or 
may have acted in minimum prices as reflected in orders 
Nos. 98, 133. and 153, and their modifications and supplements, 
be made available to the State of Illinois for inspection and 
investigation, and that a reasonable time be granted to it to 
peruse and study the information upon which the Commission 
acted in arriving at the rates established in said orders. 

6. That the State of Illinois, the coal consumers, coal miners, 
coal producers, taxpayers, and citizens of the State of Illinois be 
granted such other and further relief to which it may be justly 
entitled. 3 

sw 
Respectfully e : 
Governor of the State of Illinois. 
STATE or ILLINOIS, 


County of Sangamon, ss: 

Henry Horner, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says 
that he is Governor of the State of Illinois, that he has read 
the foregoing petition by him subscribed, knows the contents 
thereof, and that all the allegations in said petition are true to 
the best of his knowledge and belief. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of February 
A. D. 1938. 


» Notary Public. 
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Low-Cost Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


Mr. SCHULTE, Mr. Speaker, February 3, 1938, is going 
down in the pages of history as one of the most forward 
steps taken by any administration to relieve unemployment, 
and designed to help those who are desirous of owning their 
own homes, because on that day the President of the United 
States signed the housing bill. 

The United States of America has had its era of coloniza- 
tion; it has been transformed into an industrial nation; it 
now stands upon the threshold of its era of civilization. The 
future of building is the future of the United States. For 
construction is not only the balance wheel of business; it is 
also the measuring rod of civilized progress. Overcrowded 
and unsanitary housing conditions in general do exist, and 
this housing shortage has caused a great many owners to 
capitalize by high rentals because of the fact that whenever 
unfavorable economic conditions appear it affects the work- 
ing people more so than any other group. They feel the 
pressure of recessions four or five times greater. Low-cost 
housing projects is a social problem solely designed to raise 
the living standard. The present Nation-wide home-building 
drive, planned to aid private business and unemployment 
and allow the people to own their own homes, is definitely 
a trend to improve community life for all Americans, pro- 
viding that when these funds are used for grants or loans 
for projects that they do not deny benefits to individuals 
because of race or color. There is a crying need in this 
8 today for better homes and improved living con- 

tions. ; 

According to Kathryn Bauer, who is a recognized authority 
on housing, and who has made an extensive survey of the 
housing situation, makes the claim that there is a shortage 
of 2,397,000 homes; also, that we have 3,266,000 qualitative 
houses—by that we mean houses that are not fit for people 
to live in, yet family after family is forced to live in them 
because of economic conditions. 

Legislation has been secured in the past several years that 
will provide 1,000 housing units in the next 3 years. What 
does that number mean when we have a crying need for 
5,663,000 houses and that seems to be the amount that is 
needed today. Now this administration has gone about as 
far as it can in making those homes possible. The admin- 
istration has undertaken to guarantee 90 percent of the cost 
of any home of $6,000 or less, and 80 percent of any home 
from $6,000 to $10,000, and with a 5-percent carrying charge. 
Certainly this should be an inducement to stimulate the 
building interests in this country and should afford an oppor- 
tunity to give the working people the realization of a life- 
long ambition—and that is to own their own homes. I know 
that it has been my ambition for a number of years, and the 
thing that makes it more enticing is that they are given 25 
years to pay off—the same as rent. 

Now, let us take the construction angle. The first thing 
that must be considered is the lot on which to build this 
home. I believe we will all agree that the price of real 
estate has been entirely too high. Oh, I know I will be 
condemned by certain real-estate men because of this state- 
ment, but nevertheless, if we want to cooperate with this 
administration and help to give a man the chance to own a 
home they are going to find it absolutely necessary that 
the price of lots be cut at least 25 percent, and in a great 
many instances 50 percent, as certainly the man who in- 
tends to build cannot by any stretch of imagination afford 
to pay eight hundred to a thousand dollars for a lot on which 
to build a small home, when he himself is receiving but 
twenty-five to forty dollars a week. 
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Now, let us take the supply man. Certainly the price of 
materials is entirely too high and the prices have increased 
by leaps and bounds, and they cannot lay this increase in 
price of materials onto the workingman, as Heaven knows 
he has not received any of it. It is my honest belief that 
the price of material—by that I mean lumber, the hard- 
ware, and all other materials that go into that home—must 
be lowered in price by at least 25 percent. Certainly they 
cannot expect labor to lower its wage, as they have never 
received enough in the first place that they could afford to 
lower their wages and exist, and if wages were lowered it 
would defeat the very purpose that this bill is designed for; 
that is, place purchasing power in the hands of the workers. 
We have in this country today about 800,000 men who are 
directly engaged in the construction business. By this I 
mean the carpenters, the plumbers, electricians, steamfitters, 
painters, and all other crafts that are necessary in the con- 
struction of homes. Today as never before the eyes of 
America look to the building trades as the only possible 
avenue through which permanent recovery can come, for 
when the members of the building craft are employed all 
America is at work. Their demands for services and mate- 
rials touch every industry, and their activities stimulate every 
factory or workshop in the entire Nation. 

Now, we have been told that for every one of the build- 
ing tradesmen that go to work that it requires about two 
and one-half men to keep them going or supplied with 
materials, with the results that this act alone, if properly 
applied, will create employment here in the United States of 
about 3,000,000 men. This starts way back in the forest by 
the lumberjacks who cut down the trees, the drivers who are 
engaged in hauling the lumber to the trains, the railroad 
men who are employed in hauling it to their destinations; 
then again the drivers to haul it to the yards and the men 
who in turn unload it. The same in the brickyards, the 
making of the brick that goes into these homes, and hauling 
it to the jobs where it is to be used. So I am safe in using 
these figures that it will directly employ about 3,000,000 men 
in addition to making three to five million happy families, 
who will then have an opportunity of calling it their own 
home. By all means we must do everything to increase in- 
comes of all families, but while we work for that happy 
condition, we dare not wait for results sufficient to improve 
housing conditions through that method. 

And, as the eminent Dr. Woods says—allow me to quote 
him: 

After all, it is true in America as elsewhere, that the homes of 
the world are what the work of the world is done for—to build them 
and to keep them. Until they are all of a type that makes for 
health rather than disease, for decency rather than indecency, for 
happiness rather than misery, we shall have the world 
with rebellion. Campaign orators from the force of habit may con- 
tinue to talk and yell about the American workingman's standard 
of living as though it were something vastly superior, but our lead- 
ership in that respect has long passed from us. Why, the working 
people of western Europe all have 8-hour day, health insurance, and 
old-age pensions. Of course, their money wage is still somewhat 
lower than ours, but let me say right here that it is not nearly as 


much as it used to be, and in terms of purchasing power there is 


not much difference, So, the advantage is not only on our side. 
The working people of western Europe will be living rank and file 
in such homes as only the unfortunate minority can obtain under 
our hit-and-miss system. We have more automobiles, it is true, but 
which will benefit a nation more in the long run, to have 100 per- 
cent of its people living in good, clean, wholesome houses, or to 
have 50 percent rushing up and down in Fords, 

Those statements were made, my friends, by the very emi- 
nent Dr. Woods, and I believe we all agree he is an author- 
ity on this subject. 

But let us reason together. The ordinary family never 
has had a home of their own or else they have lived in such 
wretched ones that they might better have lived in pup tents. 
The ordinary family has never made money enough to buy 
a decent home. Only now, with the swift employing of 
housing technology and the grim resolve of the Government 
to finance mass housing does the common man see the 
chance of a lifetime, the opportunity to get a home within 
his price range. So, the dream of the past will now be 
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realized, and I do hope that everyone who possibly can will 
take advantage of this law. As for my folks, I am positive 
that they will, because when I was back home during the 
Christmas holidays any number of men made inquiry as to 
just when the bill would be passed. As one of the men em- 
ployed in the steel mill, and also one employed in the oil 
refinery, told me, Bill, at least I am going to have a chance 
to have a roof over my head and that of my family, one that 
I can call my own.” 


Port of Galveston Holds First Position in Wheat 
Exports—Its Importance to the Cotton Farmers 
of the Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, In these times of agri- 
cultural distress it should be encouraging to note that the 
exportation of wheat and other grains is now more nearly 
assuming normal proportions than has been the case in 
recent years. During the first 6 months of the current 
grain season the United States exported 29,780,000 bushels 
of wheat, according to a recent statement given out by Mr. 
J. E. Blewett, secretary-treasurer of the Texas Grain Dealers’ 
Association. Of these exports, 17,305,984 bushels, or approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the total, moved through the port of 
Galveston. The most of this wheat went to European coun- 
tries, and a very large proportion of it is reported to have 
been grown in Texas and Oklahoma. 

The exports of wheat through the port of Galveston for 
the month of January show even a proportionately greater 
increase than that for the preceding six months, and a very 
decided increase over the exports for the same month of 
the preceding season. These exports at Galveston for Jan- 
uary amounted to 4,278,974 bushels, while those for the same 
month of the preceding year were only 308,500 bushels. 

A recent issue of the Galveston News reported that seven 
ships were in port loading wheat at the same time, all for 
European ports. Large quantities of corn and other grains 
are also being exported. This wheat and other grain came 
by rail from Texas and interior States, and it affords a fair 
illustration of the important part being performed by Gal- 
veston, as well as by other Gulf ports in subserving the in- 
terests of agriculture throughout the central and western 
sections of our country. 

Galveston, for many years, has been one of our leading 
ports in the export-wheat trade, and for a long period of 
years prior to the depression, exported an average of 
39,000,000 bushels annually. The exports now being made 
through Galveston indicate that a substantial recovery is 
being made by the wheat farmers, and no port is better 
fitted and prepared than Galveston to facilitate the prompt 
and systematic movement of wheat and other grains enter- 
ing into the export trade. 

Not only has Galveston held high rank in the export- 
wheat trade, but the same has been true as to cotton and 
other farm products. Since the construction of the jetties 
nearly 50 years ago, and the splendid harbor and channel 
improvements that have been made from time to time, to- 
gether with port and terminal facilities that are unsur- 
passed, the reduced transportation costs on cotton alone to 
the world markets has resulted in an actual saving of sev- 
eral hundred million dollars to the farmers of the Southwest. 

The transportation cost on a bale of cotton from the 
Texas producer to the foreign consumer has been less than 
one-half the cost that would have prevailed if adequate 
port and terminal facilities had not been provided on the 
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Texas coast. The transportation cost is also less than one- 
half the cost by rail to the cotton mills in the United 
States. 

Partly due to the restrictive agricultural program of the 
past few years, the ocean rates on cotton have been in- 
creased nearly 100 percent. Formerly the average rate 
from Galveston to foreign ports was about 35 cents per 
100 pounds, or $1.75 per bale, while now it is around 60 
cents per 100 pounds. Still, the cost is less than one-half 
the rail cost to our domestic mills. The rail rate on cotton 
from Galveston to the mill towns of Massachusetts is $1.44 
per hundred, or $7.20 per bale. To the mill towns of North 
and South Carolina the rail rate is $1.22 per hundred, or 
$6.10 per bale. 

From this it will be seen that Texas farmers must rely 
principally upon the foreign market for their cotton. They 
cannot compete in the home market with the farmers in 
the Southeastern States, who are near the mills and have 
comparatively low transportation costs. 


Conference Report on Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARVIN JONES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, on February 8 my good friend, 
Mr. Nichols, of Oklahoma, in discussing the conference re- 
port on the farm bill, submitted some figures which are 
manifestly inaccurate. Ordinarily I do not make corrections, 
but as I was a member of the conference group, I do not feel 
that I can permit the statement to go unchallenged. 

I have a very high regard for Mr. Nichols. He is usually 
very accurate and I am sure he would want the record 
corrected. 

He makes the statement that under the terms of the con- 
ference report the amount of cotton allotted to Oklahoma 
will be reduced under what would have been provided by the 
bill as passed by the Senate. 

As a matter of fact, exactly the reverse is true. Under 
the terms of the conference report Oklahoma will be allotted 
a substantial increase over what would have been allotted 
under the terms of the Senate bill. 

Under the terms of the Senate bill, Oklahoma would have 
been allotted 1,987,500 acres. Under the terms of the con- 
ference report the number of acres allotted to Oklahoma will 
be 2,175,100. 

I am submitting for printing herewith an official state- 
ment of the number of acres allotted in each Cotton State. 
In the first column is the State acreage that would have 
been allotted under the bill as passed in the Senate with the 
Hayden amendment. In the second column is the number 
of acres that will be allotted to each State under the terms 
of the bill reported by the conference group. In the third 
column is the number of acres planted in each of the Cot- 
ton States in 1937, from which acreage the reductions are 
made. In the fourth column is the percentage of the 1937 
acreage which will be allotted in each State under the 
terms of the bill reported by the conference group. A glance 
at this column will show that under the terms of the con- 
ference report, to which Mr. NicHoLs’ remarks were directed, 
Oklahoma will receive the highest percentage of the 1937 
plantings of any of the cotton-producing States, to wit, 86 
percent, while the average of all the other States will be 75.7 
percent. 

Under the terms of the bill reported by the conference 
group and which was adopted by the House, each State will 
be allotted its pro rata part of the average production of 
the last 5 years, to be immediately translated into acres at 
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the State line, with a further provision that each county 
in the United States shall be allotted not less than 60 per- 
cent of the acreage planted in 1937, plus 60 percent of the 
acreage diverted under the 1937 program. The latter pro- 
vision merely fixes a minimum below which no county may 
be reduced, so that the rights of each county are thus 
doubly safeguarded. 

The conference group has worked diligently and has en- 
deavored to work out a practical and effective measure under 
very difficult circumstances and amid wide differences of 
opinion. We have made a special effort to be fair to all of 
the States. This report is submitted in order that the 
record may show the facts. These are the latest official 
figures prepared by the Department of Agriculture. 

Comparison of total State acreage with 1937 planted acreage 


State 


Acres Acres Acres cent 

Alabama 1, 843, 900 2,059,900 | 2, 634, 000 78. 
Ark SEESE HS 2, 167, 200 2, 288, 400 | 3, 098, 000 73. 
Dag. yE 82, 600 74, 200 118, 000 62. 
Georxia 1, 857, 200 2,005,900 | 2, 653, 000 75. 
Louisiana. 1, 092, 600 1, 169,100 | 1, 561, 000 74. 
Mississippi. 2, 412, 200 2, 528,600 | 3, 446, 000 73. 
Oklahoma 1. 987, 500 2,175,100 | 2. 530, 000 80. 
South Carolina 1, 182, 300 1, 255,700 | 1, 689, 000 74. 
een 9, 027, 300 9, 737, 300 | 12, 896, 000 75. 

Southern region 21, 652, 800 294, 200 76. 
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North Carolina 770, 300 80. 
Tenvessre 683, 200 70. 
Virginia 44. 800 77. 
Missouri 370,000 60. 
Arona —— 197, 400 66. 
California_...._.--....... 432, 600 62, 
New Mexico 100, 800 67. 

6 22, 800 73. 

United States 24, 286, 700 


1 Senate bill provided that allotment in bales be apportioned to counties and then 
aor 1 county acreage allotments. The State figures are, therefore, only 
approximate. 

3 Conference report of H. R. 8505 provides for not in excess of a 2-percent State 
reserve for new growers to be deducted from the State acreage allotment. The 
reserve has not been deducted in the above State figures. 

3 Dec. 1, 1937, Crop Report, B. A. E. 


The Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


LETTER FROM DAVID L. NEWCOMER, OF HANOVER, PA. 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I submit the following letter I re- 
ceived from Mr. David L. Newcomer, Hanover, Pa., who is 
a constituent of mine and a very distinguished citizen of 
my district. I also submit copy of my reply to Mr. New- 
comer’s letter. 

Hon. Harry L. HAINES, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Harry: Please note the following suggestion, which con- 
firms what you and I spoke about: 

ADD OR SUBTRACT 


The manufacturers and businessmen should be able to balance 
the Nation’s Budget, if they so desire, instead of saying the 
Government should do it. It is said a large corporation made 
$161,000 in 1931 and in 1936 made $190,000,000. The apparent 
step-up in profits was no doubt due to the Government going into 
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a so-called unbalanced condition, so corporations and businessmen 
could make money, and people be employed. 

Since the Government has gone ahead with the initiative of 
getting business going, as soon as there is any recession along this 
line, immediately there is the expression, “the Government should 
do so and so,” when it is possible within manufacturers and busi- 
nessmen themselves to do it, if they would use modern business 
methods. 

The above corporation's profit of $190,000,000 shows it would be 
possible for this firm to put to work 40,000 people at $1,000 a year, 
which would mean $40,000,000 and yet leave them a profit of 8150, 
000,000, which is far greater than their profit of $161,000 in 1931, 
Additional help can always be used, either by the employer having 
everybody work shorter hours or by new projects. 

The custom seems to be that a percentage of the profits is spent 
the following year in advertising, to maintain a business, or to in- 
crease it. Advertisers seem to believe in the saying, “You know 
what happens to a train when they cut off the locomotive—it stops.” 
If efficiency men were told to stop cutting employees off the 
pay roll, and to add employees according to a percentage of their 
profits, they would follow the same idea as advertising maintains 
their business or increase it. Additional pay roll means additional 
buying power, which is finally refiected in the business itself. 

By absorbing more labor, the Government would get out of 
relief projects according to the way industry absorbs labor. 
Humility makes these things possible. 

Davin L. NEWCOMER, 


FEBRUARY 14, 1938. 


Mr. Davm L. NEWCOMER, 
Hanover, Pa. 

Dear Dave: I am in receipt of your letter in which you embody 
a plan that you believe would enable the Government to balance 
its Budget. I want to thank you very much for the suggestion 
you make, and say to you that I think it is sound, and I sincerely 
trust that industrial leaders throughout the Nation will cooperate 
in the manner s by you. With your permission I am going 
to make an effort to have the same inserted in the RECORD so as 
to give as wide publicity to the suggestion as possible. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
Harry L. HAINES. 


San Dimas Experimental Forest, An All-Important 
Work of the Forestry Department Which Must Be 
Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agricul- 
ture defines “forest influences” as the effect of natural 
cover—forest, chaparral, or range—on water, soil, and cli- 
mate. The Department is carrying on modest but vitally 
important investigations to determine how forest cover af- 
fects water. Foresters and engineers differ radically in their 
beliefs. Foresters believe that forests reduce floods, provide 
regularity of stream flow, maintain low water flows during 
rainless periods, and aid in replenishment of ground-water 
levels. Engineers, on the other hand, believe that forests 
do not greatly affect floods, do not provide regular or sus- 
tained low flows, and do not beneficially affect underground 
water supplies except to reduce them through the consump- 
tive use of water. 

The investigations now under way by the Forest Service 
attempt to clarify the use of forests by studying all the 
factors in which they affect the water supply. These in- 
clude the loss of water through evaporation or transpira- 
tion; the loss due to percolation in the soil to great depths 
when it is lost to mankind; the loss as run-off at times of flood 
and high water. The residue appears as springs and flowing 
streams. The effort is being made to determine how much 
water and when and what kind of water (surface, summer, 
underground) can be made available for human use. 

WATER MEANS LIFE FOR THE WEST 

Any investigations which lead to answers of such questions 
are of exceedingly great value throughout the arid and semi- 
arid portions of the country. Here water for domestic use, 
for irrigation, and for power is at a premium. Here wastage 
of water in floods is a calamity. In some localities, as in 
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Nevada and in the Mojave Desert of California, the extent 
to which the soil can be utilized or human life sustained 
depends absolutely upon available water. Water is the 
limiting factor. Therefore, anything which directly or in- 
directly affects water, whether the effect is adverse or 
beneficial, becomes of immediate and great concern through- 
out the entire West. 

In California the water problem is particularly acute. In 
the early days the problem was strictly an agricultural one, 
the diversion of water directly from the streams onto the 
land to produce crops which otherwise could not be raised. 
As the population grew, water diversion alone was not 
enough, and cooperative enterprises attempted to. develop 
and impound water. Such efforts have been later supple- 
mented by the State and the Federal Government in the 
effort to make water supplies generally available. 

As population increased, water was needed for cities. At 
first, local supplies were adequate; but later great conduits, 
200 and more miles long, became necessary from mountain 
lakes and reservoirs to carry water to densely populated 
cities. Soon southern California will have water available 
to it from the Colorado River. 

As the available surface supplies were appropriated and 
no further water could be made available, the underground 
reservoirs were tapped. So great has become the draft on 
this source of water that the ground-water level has receded 
year by year throughout the State. In some places the 
water level is now below the economic limit at which pump- 
ing is possible. 

The cheapest water is that which is available locally; the 
most expensive, that which is conducted over miles of desert 
and mountains or pumped from great depths. It is there- 
fore necessary to augment available sources of water. With 
development now at a peak, the only other possibility is to 
prevent any wastage of water as through vegetation, thus 
insuring available stream flow and underground sources. 

CONSERVATION OF FLOODWATERS AT SOURCE 

It is at this point that studies of the water behavior and 
the management of the watersheds which provide the water 
become of paramount importance. Methods must be worked 
out whereby wastage of surplus water at times of flood can 
be prevented and whereby water losses through evaporation 
can be stopped. Some believe that it is possible to retard 
floodwaters and put this water into underground reservoirs, 
and that vegetation can be developed and managed so as to 
reduce the amount of water utilized by plants. 

The Forest Service has a comprehensive water program 
under way, nationally. One part of this program is being 
developed in California, and one project is under way in 
southern California. 

This southern California project has for its immediate 
purpose the solution of a very practical question: Is it not 
possible through a new type of forestry to develop a type of 
cover for mountain watersheds so that maximum amounts 
of usable water may be obtained? This means reduced flood 
flow yet protection from erosion, sustained supplies of clear 
water at all seasons of the year especially in the low water 
flow period, and increased water supplies generally. For 
several years this study has been uppermost in the minds 
of foresters in charge of the national forests where water 
yield is important. With the availability of emergency 
funds and labor, it has been possible now for them to organ- 
ize the study on a basis where it can produce results of 
great value, locally and nationally. Now that the physical 
plant is about completed, funds for its maintenance are 
essential. 

The project is under way on the San Dimas Experimental 
Forest, part of the federally owned Angeles National Forest, 
located in the San Gabriel River drainage, about 40 miles 
northeast of Los Angeles. This 17,000-acre watershed has 
now been equipped with all manner of instruments and de- 
vices to make a well-rounded attack on the water problem. 
The area is now readily accessible, dams and weirs have 
been installed, gages are in operation, the needed surveys— 
geological, botanical, and engineering—have been completed, 
buildings have been erected, and instruments assembled. 
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Engineers, geologists, and botanists who have seen the area 
and the installations agree in calling it an outstanding at- 


tack on the problem. The San Dimas area has a counter- 


part at the Appalachian Forest Experiment Station at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. This eastern study has wholly different objec- 
tives, rainfall, forest, and so forth. The conditions are not 
the same. 

The area has been divided for study into groups of small 
and large watersheds, each group being as similar as to 
topography, geology, soil, and type of cover as is possible. 
The smallest of these unit areas includes drainages of only 
30 or 40 acres in extent, just sufficient to yield a small flow 
of water. Other groups of paired watersheds are 200 and 
1,200 acres in size. Finally, all the flow from an area of 
about 12,000 acres is caught in one place. 

The general plan of operation is simple. After the stream 
run-off from a group of watersheds has been measured for 
a number of years, the cover on one will be removed or 
modified in some way. By comparison it will be possible to 
determine how modification in the cover affects water yield, 
both as to total flow and as to time and character of flow. 
Later other treatments will be given to other watersheds. 

To record the run-off, weirs have been installed at the 
mouths of each of these drainages. Below each weir a 
reservoir has been constructed to catch and measure the 
silt and other eroded material and to determine the quality 
of water yielded. Over 300 rain gages have been installed 
to measure the rainfall, both as to amount and intensity. 
In all, some 25 weirs and reservoirs have been constructed 
for this study, not including the huge dams erected entirely 
by the county of Los Angeles on larger streams. 

In addition to the study of run-off, a study is being made 
of the amount of water utilized by or lost through plants. 
Huge lysimeters, as large as an ordinary room, have been 
built, filled with a uniform soil mass, and so constructed 
that it will be possible to measure the amount of water 
received, the water running off, and the amount seeping 
through the soil. These lysimeters are to be planted with 
different kinds of vegetation to determine the amount of 
water utilized or wasted by the plants. These huge affairs 
are supplemented by smaller tanks or cans of soil each with 
its own different type of plant cover or type of soil, and each 
similarly equipped to determine the water loss. 

In the development of this project, about $1,500,000 has 
been expended. The State of California and Los Angeles 
County have provided something over $150,000 in cash and 
over $50,000 in labor in building the huge dams at the 
mouth of the streams and in constructing certain roads. 
Some funds have also been provided by other counties in 
southern California. About $400,000 of the total represents 
direct labor by the C. C. C. About $300,000 additional has 
been provided through State and county W. P. A. programs. 
Some $425,000 has been provided under various forms of 
other emergency relief—E. R. A., F. E. R. A., S. E. R. A. 
The P. W. A. has provided about $125,000 for different types 
of construction. 

All of this money has been spent in accordance with a 
carefully worked out plan, first developed about 15 years 
ago. Since then the plan has been subjected to detailed 
scrutiny by many engineers, geologists, foresters, hydrolo- 
gists, soils men, and others to make sure that each step pro- 
posed in the program was sound and necessary. The result 
is a physical plant unequaled in daring and conception in 
the world, carefully designed, and tested at every turn. 

Now here is a huge investment in a physical plant, all set 
up and ready to operate. Equipment has been installed, 
connections have been made, and the wheels are ready to 
turn. A market is ready and waiting for the product. But 
because regular funds are not available, the plant cannot be 
operated effectively or efficiently. If not operated at full 
capacity, the advantages of a coordinated and integrated 
attack on the problem will be lost. 

NEED FOR $25,000 

Foresters locally estimate the cost of carrying on the 

project in all its phases at about $100,000. Under the 
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appropriation available in 1938 and as recommended by the 
Budget for 1939, only $40,000 is available or 40 percent of 
the total estimated cost. To operate only part of the 
plant with the money available is to obtain only 40 percent 
of the value. Probably it will be less than 40 percent, be- 
cause the work can be less efficiently done. 

The State and local governments will undoubtedly aid by 
contributing a few thousand dollars, equipment, and some 
other items. But as this is a Federal undertaking, as prac- 
tically all the water-producing portions of the western 
watersheds are in Federal ownership, and as the results 
will apply to these Federal forest lands, it is only right 
that the cost should rest primarily on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

An increase of $25,000 is urgently needed to carry forward 
the work now under way. This will involve the employment 
of additional technical personnel (mostly of low grades) 
to operate instruments, read and maintain the gages, and 
to compile the data. 

It has been possible up to the present to carry on a certain 
amount of this kind of work with relief labor. However, 
such help has been unsatisfactory. It is not technically 
trained, it is impossible to employ relief people on a con- 
tinuing or weekly basis, and there are many administrative 
difficulties in getting relief labor for work in small scattered 
crews or as individuals alone in a mountainous country. 
Further, the reduction in C. C. C. camps and in the relief 
programs are precluding further aid from these sources. 

PRACTICAL SAVINGS 

Results from the work already done show that it is more 
than justified. For example, methods of stabilizing road fills 
and raw banks have been worked out which are now used in 
mountain road construction throughout the West. This bank 
stabilization is saving thousands of dollars annually in road 
maintenance. Methods of sowing or scattering seed of mus- 
tard or other plants on burned and denuded hillsides by air- 
planes have been developed so that severe damages from local 
floods are prevented. Much more is and can be expected from 
these studies. Just how far reaching they may be no one 
knows. 

Practically every community in southern California is inter- 
ested in these studies. The agricultural interests of southern 
California, including the Farm Bureau as an organization and 
its individual members, are interested. Consulting and prac- 
ticing engineers, including the local chapter of the National 
Society of Civil Engineers, have taken great interest in the 
project. On one phase of the study, the measurement of silt- 
laden water, nearly 100 prominent and nationally known 
hydraulic engineers participated. 

Continued cooperation is assured. The State and the city 
and county of Los Angeles have indicated a willingness to aid 
in carrying this project forward as they have aided in its 
development. The water uSers in the valley have indicated 
their willingness to continue their cooperation. 

There is no duplication of work or overlapping of other 
Federal or State functions in this enterprise. The measure- 
ment of precipitation and other climatic factors is in close 
cooperation with the Weather Bureau. The measurements 
of streams and their silt load is in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Bureau of Soils, and the Geological Survey. The 
study of water use by plants is in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 

The State forester and the State engineer are actively 
participating in the work as are the public foresters and 
public and private engineers. A number of universities par- 
ticipate in one way or another—University of California, 
U. C. L. A., U. S. C., Stanford, California Tech., Pomona, 
Redlands, and so forth. Consultant committees insure 
careful and coordinated work. 

The program now under way must be continued. It is an 
integrated attack on a problem which affects in some way 
practically the entire West. It has no known opponents. 
All who are aware of the study and its implications are in 
favor of it. 
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Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR B. JENKS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR FRANCIS P. MURPHY, OF NEW 
HAMPS: , IN THE BOSTON AMERICAN, FEBRUARY 6, 
1938 


Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing article, which appeared in the February 6 edition of the 
Boston American, embodying a statement by Governor 
Francis P. Murphy, of New Hampshire, on the flood-control 
issue: 


[From the Boston American, February 6, 1938] 


Morry FlLaxs “Dovstz Cross”—Hrrs “CERTAIN” SOLONS ON 
FLOOD-CONTROL ISSUE 


Concorb, N. H., February 5—Charges that certain Massachusetts 
and Connecticut Congressmen are “double-crossing” their Gover- 
nors in the controversy over power rigħts in New England flood- 
control projects were made today by Gov. Francis P. Murphy. 

In an exclusive interview with the Boston Sunday Advertiser, the 
New Hampshire chief executive said that recent radio remarks by 
Gov. Charles F. Hurley, of Massachusetts, on flood control, have 
been “distorted and misquoted” to give the impression he has 
broken with the other Governors. Governor Murphy said: 

“The energy and the methods used to persuade New Eng- 
land to accept the Federal pay-all plan of flood protection show 
how vitally necessary it now is that the people of these six States 
look up the sleeves of those who advocate these drastic plans and 
ascertain whether those who seemingly come bearing gifts do not 
actually carry with them the germs of destruction. 

HURLEY MISQUOTED 


“Since Gov. Charles F. Hurley, of Massachusetts, set forth his 
position on the flood compacts in a recent radio broadcast, his 
remarks haye been distorted and misquoted so as to give the 
impression that he has definitely parted company with the other 
New England Governors on this important issue. 

“The statement has been circulated that Governor Hurley has 
‘double-crossed’ the other Governors, which I have every reason to 
believe he has not. But those who spread that report forget to 
point out that, in the case of Massachusetts and Connecticut, cer- 
tain en are actually double-crossing their Governors. 

“It cannot be too widely understood that the New England Gov- 
ernors, in taking the stand they have on the compacts, have been 
actuated by the profoundest convictions that any other course of 
action would constitute a betrayal of New England and a sell-out 
of sovereign rights which have always been jealously guarded by 
their several States. 

SEEK MOTIVE 


“What, on the other hand, is the motive that prompted the Con- 
gressmen to array themselves against New England unity as demon- 
strated by the attitude of the six Governors? By what misconcep- 
tion of justice and fairness to New England, or by the temptation 
of what reward dangled before their eyes have they been led to 
desert their own people and attempt to sell New England down the 
river? 

“The issue is not, Shall New England receive flood protection or 
not, as these gentlemen would like to make it appear. The fact is, 
the ratifying vote of Co: and the Presidential signature are 
all that is required to initiate at once the construction of adequate 
flood-control protection works under conditions which the War 
Department and both Senate and House committees have approved. 

“The failure of Congress, thus far, to accord that approval is the 
only obstacle that stands between New England and flood protec- 
tion. And the reason is the recently developed contention of the 
Federal Power Commission that lands needed for the construction 
of the flood-control reservoirs should become the property of the 
United States Government. 

FLOOD CONTROL ACT 


“The language of the Flood Control Act of 1936, upon which the 
compacts are based, indicates the intention of Congress to be 
exactly the reverse of that. It provides that the States should 
own, maintain, and operate the reservoirs. The act has never 
been amended so that, under the law as it stands on the national 
statute books today, the compacts comply with the expressed will 
of Congress and the Federal Power Commission plans to violate it. 

“What is behind this intense desire of the Federal Power Com- 
mission to bring about Federal ownership of water resources in 
Vermont and New Hampshire? It is not a uniform policy among 
Federal agencies. The War Department, by approving and com- 
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mending the compacts, showed that it had no desire to violate 
State sovereignty, The Department of Agriculture, in its pur- 
chases through the United States Forest Service, of land for the 
White Mountain National Forest, and through the National Park 
Service for the Bear Brook Reservation, in each case applied to 
gio N of New Hampshire and received permission to acquire 

e š 

“In fact, our State has on its statute books a law drafted and 
enacted with the approval of various Federal agencies which re- 
quires the granting of such consent on the part of the State 
and limiting the right of the Federal Government to seize property. 

SEEK REASON 

“Is this sudden change in Federal land policies in some way 
connected with administration plans to divide the Nation into 
regions for the purposes of planned economy after the fashion of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority? Is the Federal Government try- 
ing to use a legal technicality concerning the ownership of land 
as an entering wedge which ultimately will bring to New Hamp- 
shire, and all other States, regimentation and overhead planning 
of what we do and what we shall be? 

“The consent of the State of Tennessee to the extensive develop- 
ment there was asked and was granted. In New England, under 
the terms of the Brown-McCormack amendment, it is seriously pro- 
posed to be more ruthless and even to out-T. V. A. Tennessee. 

“This Federal pay-all plan has been developed with a complete 
disregard for the rights of both States and local government. No 
provision is made to compensate towns financially for their loss 
in revenue in the form of taxes on property seized for the reser- 
voirs. The projects would obliterate whole towns and, in some 
instances, might bring communities to the verge of, if it did not 
render them, absolutely bankrupt. 

CONSIDERATION LACKING 

“No consideration has apparently been given to the fact that 
while the Brown-McCormack plan would give Massachusetts and 
Connecticut all the flood protection they need, it would bring 
great destruction and create serious financial and economic prob- 
lems in New Hampshire and Vermont. The fact is overlooked 
that geography absolutely compels the people in those two States 
to view flood-control plans in an entirely different light from that 
in which they are regarded by the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and the State of Connecticut. 

“God gave these more northerly States the mountains and the 
highlands where the great rivers and their tributaries rise. He 
gave them the spacious natural basins where the surplus waters 
might be stored. The southern New England States, for their 
part, have been blessed with the matured strength of the Con- 
necticut and the Merrimack Rivers, broadening as they near the 
sea, and they have utilized them commercially and in many other 
important ways. With these undoubted benefits, they have like- 
wise inherited the hazard of disastrous floods. 

SEEK PROTECTION 


“Lacking feasible means within their own borders for controlling 
the flood waters which all too frequently flow down upon them, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts have of necessity sought to pro- 
tect their people and their property from destruction through 
flood-prevention and flood-control works constructed on the upper 
branches of the two major rivers in Vermont and New Hampshire. 

“It is this situation that gave rise to the important interstate 
problem which, by means of the mutually acceptable flood-control 
compacts, and with the help of the War Department, the four 
States believed they had solved. 

“The failure of the Congress, thus far, to ratify the two inter- 
state agreements has resulted in the proposing of various reme- 
dial amendments to the Flood Control Act of 1936, such as the 
defunct Brown-Casey amendment and now the Brown-McCormack 
amendment. 

“Because under these plans no provision has been made for local 
contributions, the cost being carried entirely by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, applications for projects ought to be easy and their 
numbers will probably be many. This has had the effect of lifting 
the whole subject of flood control out of the field of economic 
Federal-interstate cooperation and placing it on a purely political 
basis where, if it is approved by Congress, it has prospects of 
degenrating into a ‘pork barrel’ program of huge cost and scope.” 


What Work Means to Those Who Might Have Been 
Condemned to a Dole—W. P. A. and American 
Craftsmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I hope that every Member 
of Congress visited the exhibit of Skills of the Unemployed, 
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which the Works Progress Administration held in the Na- 
tional Museum during the past month. This exhibit proved 
once again that the unemployed men and women of this 
country possess a variety of skills and a spirit of workman- 
ship which, under proper supervision, are distinct assets to 
every community. 

Everyone can see some of the concrete results of W. P. A.’s 
construction projects—new roads, bridges, airport improve- 
ments, schools, libraries, and auditoriums. Less tangible are 
the multitudinous services being performed by W. P. A. non- 
construction workers in every State in the Union. 

The exhibit at the museum—arranged to show what is 
being done on so-called nonconstruction projects of the 
W. P. A. displayed the skill of workers in the fields of pot- 
tery, copper work, spinning and weaving, woodwork, garment 
making, art, music, writing, theater, home economics, li- 
brary, health, aids to the blind, and on other women’s and 
professional projects. It showed concretely to some 20,000 
visitors what the hands and minds of the disemployed 
are capable of producing. There were articles of unbeliev- 
able beauty which never would have been created if these 
people had not been assigned intelligently to work for which 
they were fitted. It revealed a wealth of unsuspected talent 
for handicraft work. These men and women, through 
sympathetic direction and encouragement, now are pushing 
up their long-suppressed talents through layers of fear. 
For the inherent longing to do something—to be useful—to 
turn willing hands to a worth-while task—cannot be stifled. 

Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward, head of the Division of Women’s 
and Professional Projects of the W. P. A., and her chief, Mr. 
Harry Hopkins, deserve our thanks and our congratulations. 

Age-old arts and crafts, almost lost to a generation which 
grew up in the machine age, are being renewed and pre- 
served on W. P. A. projects, set up to develop usable skills 
among the unemployed. It is felt that a growing apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public for hand-wrought articles will 
result in an increasing market, and with this occupational 
possibility in mind, the Works Progress Administration is 
reintroducing native crafts in many parts of the country. 

Projects are usually set up in localities where native ma- 
terials can be utilized. In the mountains of Virginia, for 
instance, W. P. A. workers are producing linens from home- 
grown flax, using the methods and patterns which their an- 
cestors introduced from England. Spanish-American 
W. P. A. workers at San Luis, Colo., are carding, dyeing 
and spinning raw wool and making it into rugs in exquisite 
Spanish colonial designs, 

North Dakota has a State-wide ceramics project to utilize 
the fine pottery clay native to the western part of the State. 
Florida W. P. A. workers are making use of coconut fronds 
and native grasses to make hats, mats, rugs, and other arti- 
cles for which tourist-trade creates a demand, and which 
eventually will make it possible for some of them to become 
self-supporting. Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia are 
using native plants for basketry. 

Chippewa Indians in Minnesota have produced articles 
in beadwork and leathercraft. In Arizona, workers have 
hammered native cooper into handsome bowls, platters, 
book ends, ladies, and other utensils. Oregon W. P. A. 
workers fashioned by hand the interior furnishings for the 
new Timberline Lodge on Mount Hood. They wove on hand 
looms material for drapery and upholstery fabrics, and ap- 
pliqued bedspreads and hangings. 

A project in Milwaukee employs 600 women who, under 
direction of artists and designers, produce such articles as 
hand-blocked curtains, wall hangings, table covers, educa- 
tional toys, and hand-made dolls for nursery schools. Their 
products show such excellent craftsmanship that they have 
attracted Nation-wide attention. 

THE END OF “RELIEF” 

At one time practically a whole village in New Mexico 
went off relief as the result of a W. P. A. project through 
which a community workshop was established for making 
period furniture of Moorish design. A town in southern 
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Illinois set up a handicraft project to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem when the coal mines failed. Colored people 
who had worked in the mines were instructed in rope making, 
in the production of chairs, swings, house slippers, floor mops, 
and needlecraft. A ready market was found for the products. 

Naturally, I was interested in California’s representation at 
this exhibit. Articles that W. P. A. workers are making in 
the field of visual-education aids were on display. Educators 
everywhere are recognizing the great value of visual-educa- 
tion aids, and W. P. A. workers are doing outstanding and 
original work in this line. Visitors to the exhibit were par- 
ticularly interested in the California Indian dolls, dressed 
authentically to represent various tribes. 

In the same booth were perfect miniatures of historic 
buildings and types of dwellings in many parts of the world. 
Colored drawings of the costumes of various periods of his- 
tory and different nationalities attracted the children. An- 
other feature of this section was a fascinating set of early 
transportation models. The high point in horse-drawn 
transportation was shown by a miniature replica of the 
Wells Fargo overland stage. The beginning of automobile 
transportation was shown by a model of a Selden car, built 
in 1877. The beginning of steamer transportation was de- 
picted by a miniature of the Clermont, built in 1807. These 
models were made in various States, 

PREPARATION FOR PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 

Men and women with time but no work, with skill but 
no trade, have been given jobs in weaving centers. In some 
places wool, cotton, and flax are spun by hand and woven 
into fabrics of all kinds, old coverlet patterns, brushed-wool 
blankets with modern design, knitting bags, linen towels. 
In other centers commercially spun thread is used and a 
fly shuttle. In Kansas last year thousands of wool blankets 
were made in this way and distributed to needy families. 
In Arcadia, Mo., a group of women formerly on W. P. A. 
now earn a good living from the sale of homespun and hand- 
woven articles. 

Weaving operates in some form in almost every State, as 
a part of the sewing-room activities, as recreation, education, 
or handicraft. It has served as a medium through which 
thousands of people have regained a normal relationship 
to life. 

Faced with the problem of supplying adequate clothing to 
large numbers of destitute families, welfare agencies in 3,613 
communities have set up W. P. A. sewing projects. They 
give employment to more than 150,000 women who have no 
other means of support for themselves and their families, 
and at the same time furnish serviceable, well-made gar- 
ments for distribution to the needy. The workers make all 
types of clothing from baby layettes to heavy coats and 
overalls. The articles of clothing exhibited showed that 
patterns are carefully selected and all garments compare 
favorably with those purchased in stores so that the wearers 
may feel no stigma from poverty. 

An exhibition of work performed for the 125,000 blind per- 
sons of America included Braille maps from the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind in Massachusetts, an electric map 
produced on a Pennsylvania project, and a talking-book 
machine made in New York City, together with records, 
There was also shown a 39-volume Braille dictionary. This 
Thorndike-Century dictionary, made on a Milwaukee project, 
is the first undertaking of its kind and marks a new high in 
work for the blind. 

The exhibits included photographs typical of some 2,500 
new libraries and some 2,000 traveling libraries which have 
provided more than 2,500,000 books for persons who pre- 
viously enjoyed little or no library service. Book repair was 
demonstrated by photographs and a display of books which 
have been repaired by needy workers under the W. P. A. 
library program. 

Charts, maps, and photographs showed W. P. A. service in 
clinics, hospitals, and other health institutions. The total 
number of examinations, treatments, and visits given by 
W. P. A. nurses, doctors, and dentists exceeds 9,000,000. 
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HEALTH RESTORED TO UNDERNOURISHED CHILDREN 

The activities of those workers with special skills closely 
related to home economics were shown by a series of pho- 
tographs representing the different service rendered on 
housekeeping aid, household service, demonstration proj- 
ects, and school lunch projects. Incidentally, let me call 
your attention to the fact that the W. P. A. school-lunch 
program has benefited approximately a million under- 
nourished children. Last year hot midday meals were served 
at the rate of 500,000 daily in 10,000 schools throughout the 
country. 

The work of artists was shown in plates from the Ameri- 
can Index of Design, and in paintings, sculpture, and wood 
carving 


What the Federal art project is doing for the cultural life 
of the Nation was succinctly stated by Mrs. Woodward in a 
recent western speech. She said: 

Beyond its immediate objectives of providing work for the un- 
employed artist and giving him increased confidence and skill, 
the program of the Federal art project has aimed toward creating 
new markets for art, removing it from the luxury class, and mak- 
ing it available for the enjoyment and possession of the masses 
of our people. 

Among the creative projects, mural painting has been of 
paramount importance. Eight hundred murals and seven- 
teen thousand easel paintings have been completed and made 
available to public schools, hospitals, and to other tax-sup- 
ported institutions. 

The Legislature of Washington State has appropriated 
$20,000 toward the material costs and employment of non- 
certified artist personnel in order to permit the Federal art 
project to undertake extensive mural decoration in the 
State Capitol at Olympia. 

The music display included a diorama showing the work of 
the W. P. A. Federal orchestras. 

Since the beginning of the Federal music project, more 
than 15,500 musicians have been given training at their 
own skills and work that enabled them to support themselves 
and families. 

The Federal music project has given millions of Americans 
an opportunity to hear the world’s great music for the first 
time. During the 18-month period just past W. P. A. mu- 
sicians took part in well over 50,000 public programs and 
performances before some 85,000,000 persons. More than 
4,800 compositions by musicians residing right here in Amer- 
ica have been performed in project programs. 

The exhibit showed that the Federal theater project in 
hundreds of communities has brought the living theater to 
audiences numbering in excess of 22,000,000 persons. This 
Federal theater audience is for the greater part a new audi- 
ence. This new audience has been found in the drought 
land of the Dakotas, in the Corn Belt of Nebraska, in the 
hay valleys of New England, in the culturally isolated settle- 
ments of the Ozarks, and parts of the Carolinas, along the 
roads of Georgia, and even in some sections of Greater New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

During the early season of 1936 as many as five hits were 
showing concurrently in New York. Performances of Sin- 
clair Lewis’ It Can’t Happen Here opened simultaneously in 
21 cities, writing a new chapter in the history of the theater. 
The Federal theater project has given Julius Caesar in mod- 
ern dress and a Negro presentation of Macbeth. This, 
played for 144 performances, was seen by 120,000 persons, 
grossed $40,000, and broke a 9-year attendance record estab- 
lished by Katharine Cornell. 

I was interested also in examining published volumes of 
the American Guide Series, being compiled by the Federal 
writers’ project. I do not believe that the majority of our 
people are familiar with the valuable work being done by 
this W. P. A. unit. Needy writers have been employed in 
every State to write and edit a series of books which will 
form the most comprehensive guide to the United States 
ever undertaken. The State guides, plus a large number of 
city and local guides, with pamphlets describing recreational 
areas and tours by Jand and water, will provide a graphic 
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picture of the physical resources, industry, agriculture, and 
social life of the country. The series, when completed, will 
total more than 300 books and pamphlets. The task, besides 
being the first attempt to picture American life in its en- 
tirety, is the largest and most complex editorial enterprise 
ever carried out on this continent. 

It is clear that the Works Progress Administration, Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins, and Assistant Administrator Ellen S. 
Woodward have done a very big thing for America. It 
is a new birth of a sincere, earth-born culture for all our 
people. This exhibition has opened the eyes of a lot of 
us, not only to the skills and abilities which the unemployed 
possess but to the manner in which W. P. A. maintains 
these skills and develops new ones. ‘The exhibition sug- 
gested also how the cultivation of these skills contribute 
to the individual and his community. The arrangement 
of the articles on display was no less a work of art than 
the articles themselves. 

If people everywhere could see an exhibit such as this 
one and learn at first hand the fine work being done by 
W. P. A.’s nonconstruction workers, it is certain the work 
would have their sympathy, appreciation, and understand- 
ing. This, it safely may be said, would result in the pro- 
motion of permanent private employment for many of these 
capable workers and thereby a sense of security that only 
a market for their products can bring. 

And as long as there is unemployment in America there 
should be a place in the National Budget for such eminently 
constructive work as this. 


Letters to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL ROGERS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 14, 1938 


LETTERS FROM HON. WILL ROGERS, OF OKLAHOMA, TO 
CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the follow- 
ing letters: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1938. 

Dear Farenp: I was looking forward to a visit with you at the 
State teachers’ meeting. I hope you were able to attend. My plans 
were to be there but congressional duties kept me in Washington. 
This is the first Oklahoma State teachers’ meeting that I have 
missed in 21 years. I hope to be present next year. 

Often I have books, bulletins, maps, and other Government pub- 
lications which are of interest to teachers and students. When you 
desire any of these materials, feel free to request same. I want to 
be of every possible service to my constituents. Having spent 15 
years as a teacher in Oklahoma schools, I am especially interested 
in all educational matters. 

My 6 years as your at large have been enjoyed and 
I want to continue to serve you in that capacity. 

Wishing you every success, looking forward to seeing you on my 
return to Oklahoma, and urging you to call on me when I can help 
on anything, I am, 

Your friend, 
WILL ROGERS, 
Congressman at Large. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1938. 
To the People of Oklahoma: 

Many of you have corresponded with me lately relative to my 
political future. Some have importuned me to seek a promotion. 
Others have urged me to attempt to retain my present position 
as your Congressman at Large. All of you have been intensely 
interested. Regardless of the recommendations submitted, you 
have convinced me that all of you have been actuated by a desire 
to be helpful. It is impossible to follow the advice of all my 
friends. me of With are going to be disappointed while others 
will be pleased. ithout question, all my friends will agree that 
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it is time for me to inform you of my intentions. You know a 
decision has not been easy. You realize that it has been a serious 
problem for me. My desire to be of service to my constituents has 
guided my deliberations. I hope that my personal welfare has not 
directed my judgment. 

To my mind no greater honor could come to any citizen of a 
great commonwealth than to be selected by his people as their 
Governor. To those of you who have recommended me for this 
exalted position in Oklahoma my appreciation cannot be ex- 
pressed by mere words. You will always have my profound 
thanks and my everlasting good wishes. 

It is natural for any ambitious young man to aspire to repre- 
sent his State as a Member of the United States Senate. To my 
friends who have offered to support me for that high office my 
gratitude knows no bounds, You have honored me and your loy- 
alty will be one of my fondest remembrances, 

To all of you, your Congressman at Large is grateful for your 
fine cooperation and your loyal support. My 6 years as your 
Representative have been, pleasant and enjoyable. My record is 
my platform. Your vote will be your decision. If you are willing, 
my services as your Congressman at Large will be continued for 
another term. 

Yours truly, 
WILL ROGERS, 
Congressman at Large. 


Our Future High-School and College Curricula 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. J. BUELL SNYDER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
BEFORE THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ 
CONVENTION IN HARRISBURG, FEBRUARY 2, 1938 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am including 
the speech I delivered before the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Association in the 
auditorium of the Educational Building at Harrisburg, Pa., 
on February 2, 1938: 


A nation is prosperous only as its soil tillers are prosperous. 

One of two things a nation must always do: Pay small sums 
to educate its people and adjust the social and economic order, 
or pay large sums for rehabilitation, reform, and crime in all of 
its ramifications. 

My recent study leads me to believe that the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania at the present time rank first in the United States in scope 
and efficiency in the teaching of agricultural and industrial edu- 
cational activities. I congratulate the directors, teachers, edu- 
cators, officials, and all those who in any way participated in 
bringing about these results. 

However, I am convinced that one big channel through which 
we can do most to help solve our unemployment problem and our 
crime problem is to educate and direct a large percent of the 
youth of the Nation to make their living on small farms and in 
small-town factories. We cannot perpetuate a democracy over a 
long space of years unless we do something like this. Until we in- 
crease our purchasing power and our consumption, we cannot in- 
crease our production, because at this time, if we operated all our 
available mills and factories in the Nation 40 hours a week, we 
would turn out in 8 months more than we could consume in all 
the Nation and sell to other parts of the world in 12 months. 

Let me assure you that I am not unmindful of the fact that 
Pennsylyania had but 852 students enrolled in Federal-aided 
agricultural schools in 1918, and that number steadily increased 
until 1937, when we had more than 10,000. Again I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that in 1918 we had but 42 Federal-aided 
schools, and that has grown to 335 in 1937. I am also aware and 
proud of the fact that we spent in Pennsylvania $431,000 for voca- 
tional agricultural education in 1937, as compared with $67,000 in 
1918, and that Pennsylvania spent 10 times more for teachers’ 
training and supervision in 1937 than it did in 1918. 

However, my philosophy is that it is cheaper to educate, train, 
and direct our youth into channels that will make men and 
women out of them who will need no reformation when they grow 
older than to spend large sums in trying to reform them after 
they are beyond school age. 

To verify this statement, I need only say that since 1928 it is 
estimated we spent in these United States and possessions more 
than $11,000,000,000 annually in dealing with crime in all of its 


ramifications—Federal, State, county, and municipal—while we 
spent less than $2,700,000,000 annually for education in all its 
phases—Federal, State, county, city, and township. 

Edgar Hoover and his G“ men for the splendid 
work they have been doing in running down kidnapers and the 
like, but my friends, do you know it costs $40,000 to run down 
one kidnaper, to say nothing of the evil social effects? 

We spend in Pennsylvania an average of $360 yearly on each 
and every one of the inmates that we have in our institutions, 
such as Morganza, Huntington Reformatory, jails, and peniten- 
tiaries, while we spend only an average of $75.70 annually per 
pupil in our schools in Pennsylvania. 

Therefore, I believe by enriching our schools and improving the 
environment of our youth we will gain much. I would suggest 
that we have in every county (in some cases several counties 
might go together) in Pennsylvania a central agricultural and 
industrial high school with a ground area of 100 or more acres 
on which a program of scientific agriculture would be carried 
out. This could include experimental work in growing different 
varieties of wheat, corn, or other farm products; raising and sell- 
ing baby chicks and laying hens; beekeeping; vegetable produc- 
tion; growing potatoes; testing different types of fertilizers and 
comparing the effectiveness of sprays and other preventives for 
insects and diseases, and in similar agricultural enterprises. 

Students who attend this school would pursue a 4-year course 
in agriculture which would include instruction not only in the 
fundamental agricultural and industrial courses akin thereto but 
also in allied subjects and in such academic subjects as English, 
arithmetic, science, chemistry, economics, etc. 

Students would be given credits toward graduation for practical 
work on their home farms, or in lieu of that, on the school farm. 
Results and yields on the students’ home farms and those on the 
school farm would be compared and the student and his parents 
shown how to increase low production. 

The agricultural work in such schools would include also farm 
shop instruction and practice, in connection with which students 
would learn the kinds of equipment to be used on the farm and 
how to operate and repair it. 

Such instruction should include, among other things, training in 
electrical work—installing and using electrical equipment both 
within and without the farm home. I would be particularly in- 
sistent in advocating this type of instruction because I believe that 
20 years from now, as a result of the interest generated in rural 
electrification by the Federal Government, and of its efforts to 
hasten the era of universal farm electrification, it will be possible 
to electrify the farm at a cost of from one-fifth to one-half of 
what it costs today. 

I would make the county agricultural and industrial school a 
community center, with gymnasium, athletic fields, skating pond, 
Playgrounds, swimming pools, medical and dental clinics, a large 
auditorium fully equipped with radio and movies for entertain- 
ments and social gatherings, and other facilities needed to make 
bn school a center of county educational, recreational, and social 

e. 

There are 168 hours in a week. If the worker works but 40 
hours, sleeps 60, consumes 28 in eating and personal attire, it 
still gives him 40 hours for recreation, play, entertainment, and 
the like. If the community or the educational system does not 
furnish places and means of recreation and entertainment of a 
citizenship-building: nature, the racketeers, gambling dens, and 
the disillusioned amusement places will attract many of them 
during these 40 hours. It is in such places where we make our 
criminals and worthless citizens. Every municipality or institu- 
tion should furnish wholesome recreation and entertainment. All 
people need to be entertained—but only babies, idots, and lunatics 
need be amused. 

I would schedule an instruction period of 40 to 44 hours a 
week. I would stagger the hours and periods of those taking 
agricultural and industrial courses, to suit farm-work periods and 
seasons, and work at home. Some days the student would stay 
at home and help all the day. I would also stipulate that only 
those who did earnest, competent work, could continue as students 
in the school. 

Under the plan I am proposing, evening courses would be ar- 
ranged for youths who wished to take advantage of evening in- 
struction where they could bring their parents. 

Many a youth and adult, too, if given an opportunity for evening 
instruction at a school of this type would prefer to spend their 
time learning something they could put to practical use rather 
than in the town poolrooms, bowling alleys, gambling dens, and 
higgledy-piggledy movies, especially when they could take advan- 
tage of swimming pools, bowling alleys, and similar recreational 
equipment to be found in the school. And by the way, I would 
insist that play and recreational activities be supervised to some 
extent by persons who could plan and be responsible for social, 
recreational, and other activities which could be carried out on a 
systematic and continuous basis. 

Those who must close their education on graduation from high 
school would, under such a program, be fitted to take a creditable 
place in the agricultural field either on home farms, or elsewhere, 
or in allied work, and could supplement their training from time 
to time by continued attendance in part-time and evening classes 
at the county school. 

Those who could do so would continue their education in what 
might be called normal training colleges which could be estab- 
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lished on the campuses of the 13 State teachers’ colleges now 
located in convenient centers in our Commonwealth, 

In these normal training colleges, agricultural students would 
receive a training similar to that now offered in the agricultural 
colleges in our land-grant institutions, which, in Pennsylvania, is 
our own State and Federal supported Pennsylvania State College. 
(Pennsylvania State College received an appropriation direct from 
the Federal Government for the fiscal year 1937-38, of $981,395.90.) 

Graduates from the normal training colleges, which would be 
tree to Pennsylvania residents, would receive the B. S. degree in 
agriculture, thus fitting them for work as farmers, as teachers of 
agriculture in the county agricultural and industrial schools, and 
in the normal training colleges, and for other positions now taken 
by graduates in agriculture in Pennsylvania State College. 

I would open the doors of the normal training colleges to two 
groups: First, graduates in agriculture from the county agri- 
cultural and industrial schools who desired to get a B. S. degree in 
this field; and, second, to graduates of the regular high schools who 
desire to take courses preparatory for professions—prelegal, pre- 
medical, etc., upon completion of which they would receive the 
bachelor of arts degree. 

Graduates of the agricultural courses in the 13 normal training 
colleges would be carried a step further by giving those who were 
in a position to go to the State land-grant institution an oppor- 
tunity to attend the Pennsylvania State College, where they could 
complete their training, especially those who planned to teach or 
to take positions in other professional work in agriculture or allied 
fields, and could receive their M. A. or M. S. or doctor's degree. 

Premedical and prelegal students and students graduated in 
similar courses from the normal training colleges would, of course, 
then be in a position to matriculate in the institution, university, 
college, or special school in which they had elected to receive their 
professional training. 

Both the county agricultural schools and the 13 normal training 
colleges would be supported by public funds—Federal, State, and 
possibly local funds—and I would have them under the control 
of the public-school system of the State, just as are the vocational 
schools and classes in agriculture, home economics, and the trades 
and industries now in operation in the secondary schools of this 
and the 47 other States under acts of Congress as of 1917 and 1936. 


been determined by the Federal agency set up for a certain pur - 
pose that they ware being used for these purposes provided for 
under the law. 

Back in 1922, while addressing the N. E. A. convention in Boston 
on the Consolidation of Rural Schools, I hazarded the prophecy 
that by 1935 the consolidated school plan would have been ac- 
cepted and put into operation as a matter of course in this and 
other States. Long before 1935 this plan had spread like wildfire, 
and the extent of its adoption and operation had far exceeded 
our fondest hopes and predictions. 

I will forego a prophecy on this occasion, but I shall hold to the 
hope that some such plan as I have partially outlined, calling for 
county agricultural and industrial schools and for normal train- 
ing colleges will be realized eventually and that it will mean a new 
era for farmers and industrial workers in the great Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

If you agree with my idea, I invite you to join me in working 
for its fruition. If you disagree, I hope you will at least believe 
me when I say that I am sincere in my desire that whether 
through this or some other plan agriculture and industrial edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania and elsewhere in its broadest interpreta- 
tion will go forward. 


How Much Longer Will the Nazi Subversive, Un- 
American Activities Be Tolerated? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1938 


OPEN LETTER FROM LOUIS S. BERLIN 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I read with a great deal of 
interest, in the New York Times of Sunday, February 13, 
that the Federated Trades Council of Reading, Pa., has 
protested, and that Mayor J. Henry Stump of that city has 
agreed to prohibit that fraudulently naturalized Fritz Kuhn 
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from opening another of his Nazi anti-American camps of 
the Amerika-Deutschen Volksbund in that district. This is 
as it should be. The activities of Nazi anti-American organ- 
izations in the United States must be stopped. It is said 
that more than 22 camps of this one organization already 
have been established in the United States. 

In this connection I desire to read an open letter to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt by Mr. Louis S. Berlin, of Chicago, which 
sets forth in a dignified but unmistakable manner the sub- 
versive and un-American activities of treasonable groups in 
this country. 

Not only is the time at hand to take protective measures 
against those described in the letter, but also to safeguard 
the Nation against the nationals of still another country 
who have in the last few months, on the pretense of tem- 
porary visits for pleasure and commerce, in fact been every- 
where in the United States with cameras and notebooks, 
gathering data which could be of value only to an enemy 
of this Nation in time of war. 

Not only on the Pacific coast, but even in the interior 
of our country these peacetime spies have been busy making 
photographs and notes. The home country of the nationals 
that I am referring to would not tolerate or permit any 
American in their country to so act, as is evidenced by the 
fact that a few Americans who innocently took a few 
aoe of historic spots were peremptorily clamped into 


The open letter of Mr. Berlin to the President, to which I 
referred, is as follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


The Honorable FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States of America, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: It is with utmost respect due Your Excellency as the Chief 
Executive of our Nation and with a full appreciation of the grati- 
tude the civilized world owes you for eminent services rendered 
the cause of peace and concord among all peoples that I venture to 
ebe myself to you and through you to our national legislative 

y. 

By way of introduction, permit me, Mr. President, to state that 
in the preparation of this letter, which should be regarded in 
the nature of an appeal, I am motivated by the desire to contrib- 
ute my mite to the common weal of the United States. As editor 
and publisher of the Sentinel, the interests of the thousands of 
readers have compelled me to study certain situations affecting 
our body politic, and I am constrained to assert that we harbor in 
our midst a foreign element of agitators in the employ of foreign 
governments and under instruction to undermine our social fabric 
for their own nefarious interests. Much of this is fully known 
to the Government, but what the men in high national positions 
probably do not know is, that the pernicious propaganda of the 
men and women who have accepted and violated our hospitality 
has already borne fruit in many quarters. I am fully aware that 
our Nation is too great and too solidly democratic to be seriously 
affected by a few thousand men who carry out the bidding of well- 
known dictators to extend their influence in foreign lands, but I 
also see that in many of our larger communities the agitators are 
daily g adherents, with the result that there is discord and 
mistrust where before we prided ourselves on mutual confidence 
and neighborly good will. 

Is it not strange, Mr. President, that if a handful of Americans 
should emigrate to Russia, Italy, or Germany, and there begin to 
tell the inhabitants that communism, fascism, or nazi-ism, as the 
case may be, is rotten to the core and that the people must do 
all in their power to better themselves by adopting an American 
form of government under the leadership of its president, that 
handful of men would be awakened in the middle of the night, 
taken to prisons or concentration camps, beaten up and humil- 
lated in an indescribable manner, and finally sentenced to years 
of hard labor or death on the charge of having committed high 
treason. If American ambassadors or consuls should try to inter- 
vene on behalf of their compatriots, they would be told that their 
intervention is not welcome, and that their sovereignty having 
been menaced, each and every offender must suffer the penalties 
that have been ordered by decrees. Yet these representatives of 
“menaced sovereignties” have the brazen effrontery to send thou- 
sands of agitators into our land, instruct them to organize any- 
one who can be cajoled or threatened as men and women loyal 
to the person of the concerned dictator, and to prepare men, 
women, and children to activities to cause us as much harm as 
possible in order to strengthen their means of conquest. Your 
Excellency has been a high ranking official in the Navy Depart- 
ment during the World War and must recall the organized sabo- 
tage carried out by certain foreign nationals and hired traitors. 
This sabotage was carried out by a few; what, then, will happen, 
if at a given signal, many thousands of men and women, blinded 
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by fanaticism are let loose to resort to the most treacherous and 
foulest means to cause havoc right in our own territory? 

Brazenly and openly foreign powers have sent men here to 
become naturalized for the protection afforded them by citizen- 
ship and to misuse that protection to train men and boys in 
camps organized on a military basis, with a foreign emblem 
being rendered salutes and foreign dictators being hailed as the 
only savior of the world, especially sent by the Almighty, and 
therefore to be deified as such. These men have committed 
perjury. When an alien swears ce to our flag he also 
swears to renounce and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to any 
other ruler or sovereignty, yet well-known leaders in spite of their 
naturalization openly observe rites of fealty and obedience to 
foreign dictators. What is more, they the flag of our 
country by carrying it as a means of fooling any patriot who 
might take umbrage at their treasonable utterances and teach- 
ings. How can we remain in even a grain of doubt about their 
true intentions when some of their leaders who but yesterday 

roclaimed themselves as good Americans, on reaching the coun- 
ries of their nativity boast that they have deliberately come here 
for nefarious purposes, brag about their successes, and ridicule 
our Government as spineless and our men and women as gullible 
to the point of forgetting their American heritage and joining 
the cause of dictators who are animated by the sole desire to 
subdue humanity to satisfy their lust for power? 

It would mean carrying owls to Athens to attempt to describe 
the atrocities and sadistic inhumanities, nay, deliberate murder 
from ambush, in the name of the most fantastic ideologies— 
ideologies fundamentally aimed at weakening their own people 
and the peoples of the earth by racial and religious dissensions 
and hatreds, so that the dictators themselves can remain secure 
in power without having to fear a unified rise of long-suffering 
humanity. 

It is not supposed to be our concern by what means dictator- 
ships maintain themselves in power, but it is our concern that 
they do not brook the least criticism and yet have the effrontery 
to tell the American people that if their nationals come over 
here and carry on activities directly aimed at the destruction of 
our democracy, we have no right to touch a hair on their head, 
because whether still alien or naturalized, they belong to them 
and will continue to remain under their powerful protection. 

I appeal to you, Mr. President, and I am sure I voice the 
sentiment of countless millions of real Americans, to take ener- 
getic measures against any and every form of imported propa- 
ganda against us as a democratic Nation, and to let the whole 
world know that no one can come here, accept our hospitality, 
only to misuse it by heaping contumely on our good name, and 
by trying to proselytize to do their bidding—activities 
which have already produced a reaction in many quarters, which 
in turn has resulted in disregard of the dignity and rights of 
fellow citizens whose birth, religion, nay, even education, has some- 
how displeased men in power, without a God in their hearts, but 
imbued with the most incredible megalomaniac concept of their 
own importance and greatness, to which the world must either 
bow in humility or suffer the consequences of treason. 

History has shown again and again that small but determined 
movements, for good or evil, if only persisted in for some time, 
are bound to gain in impetus, and if they are not stopped while 
their kinetic force is still small, assume the strength and speed 
of an avalanche. We must not allow any movement for evil to 
gather strength, even if it be admitted that history cannot 
repeat itself in free America. 

We expect that foreign nations should accord our flag the 
same respect they expect of us for theirs. If we allow them to 
exact this of us and tolerate their refusal to respect our flag on 
our own territory, we will have ourselves to blame if this 
tolerance is misinterpreted as weakness and misused by exploita- 
tion for their nefarious ends. 

Organizations of proved loyalty to our ideals have raised their 
voices in utter condemnation of the foreign “isms” preached and 
practiced here by men who have not hesitated to commit perjury 
in order to gain their ends. But the time has come for deeds, 
not for words. And we appeal to you, Mr. President, to direct 
that at last the necessary measures be taken to safeguard our 
own peace, our security, and our inherited right to human liberty, 
to human equality as one people under one flag. 

Most respectfully, 
Lovis S. BERLIN. 


Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. SAM C. MASSINGALE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1938 


Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Speaker, in the limited time for 
discussion of the report of the conference committee on the 
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farm bill, I was only yielded 2 minutes, and being unable to 
approach a discussion of this bill within that limited time, 
I have taken advantage of the rule to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix. 

Heretofore, when practically the same bill was receiving 
the consideration of the House, I discussed the philosophy 
of the bill, and the philosophy of this committee report is 
the same as it was in the House committee bill. I voted 
against the House committee bill in the special session for 
the reasons stated in that address, and after intensely study- 
ing the committee report, I have been unable to change my 
mind about my duty in respect to this report. 

In my former talk, I stated that the committee bill was 
not understandable and was unsatisfactory to the Agricul- 
ture Committees of both the House and Senate. That I 
was right has been proved by the fact that the conferees, 
composed only of members of these two committees, spent 
6 weeks in an effort to make the bill workable and under- 
standable, and then brought forth H. R. 8505, a study of 
which, I believe, will further confirm my opinion of the bill. 
Under this bill, the farmer gets his instructions from Wash- 
ington, and these he must observe in every detail or the 
higher-ups will clamp down on him. Washington theorists 
do all for the farmer under this bill except the work on the 
farm. I shall confine this discussion to as few words as 
possible and limit it to the cotton provisions of the bill, for 
it is in regard to cotton that Oklahoma will be most vitally 
concerned. 

The allotment of cotton to Oklahoma under the present 
bill is determined by the average production for the years 
1933 to 1937, inclusive. This average of cotton production of 
the 5 years mentioned is 651,893 bales per year. Two of 
these years, 1934 and 1936, were almost complete cotton-crop 
failures, and in some of the best cotton-growing sections, 
there were thousands of acres that never made a pound of 
lint cotton. In fact, for the years 1934, 1935, and 1936, there 
was what you could safely call a cotton-crop failure. In the 
5-year period, 1928 to 1932, inclusive, the average number 
of acres planted to cotton in Oklahoma was 3,788,000 acres; 
while in the 5-year period, 1933 to 1937, inclusive, which is 
the period that governs the allotment of cotton to Oklahoma 
to be planted in 1938, the average acreage per year was 
2,554,400 acres. It will be seen that the average acreage of 
cotton planted in Oklahoma in the 5 years, 1928 to 1932, is 
1,233,600 acres more per annum than the cotton Oklahoma 
would be allowed to plant in 1938 if the method of allotment 
is based upon production in the 5 years, 1933 to 1937, inclu- 
sive. The basis of the allotment of itself takes away from 
Oklahoma 1,233,600 acres of cotton for 1938, considering 
average plantings. 

It is quite impossible for any person to tell how much the 
acreage will actually be reduced in Oklahoma in 1938, but 
employees of the Department of Agriculture have put out the 
information that Oklahoma will suffer a loss of 520,000 acres 
and a reduction of 130,000 bales production in 1938 under 
the crop grown in 1937. It is my opinion that the allot- 
ment to Oklahoma, based as it is on the number of bales 
produced in the period including the drought years, is not 
a fair and equitable basis upon which to allot cotton acreage 
to Oklahoma in 1938. Had the allotment been made on the 
basis of production of the 5 years preceding the beginning 
of the plow-up campaign in 1933, Oklahoma would be en- 
titled to plant in 1938, 3,788,000 acres of cotton or 1,613,000 
more acres than it will be allowed to plant under the com- 
mittee report. And had the average production of cotton in 
the period 1928 to 1932, inclusive, been established as the 
basis for the 1938 allotment, Oklahoma would produce 400,000 
bales more in 1938 than it will be allowed to produce under 
the committee report. While Oklahoma sustains a loss of 
130,000 bales under the production of 1937, under the bill, 
Texas gains in production 213,900 bales in 1938. The opera- 
tion of the bill is likely to mean that eventually Oklahoma 
will be eliminated from the cotton-producing States of the 
Union, 
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I do not deem it necessary to discuss any crop statistics 
other than what I have given in regard to cotton, to deter- 
mine the effects of this bill on the Oklahoma farmer. Suffice 
it to say that the wheat farmer will sustain a loss quite as 
great in comparison as the cotton farmer, due to the reduc- 
tion of the national allotment of land that may be used for 
planting wheat and to a further provision which practically 
denies the right of the wheat farmer to use any of the acres 
that he is required to leave out of wheat production for live- 
stock purposes. Features of compulsion and regimentation 
are more glaring in this bill than in bills of former years. 
The bill is generally not understandable, and it leaves to the 
Secretary of Agriculture full power to regulate and control 
every activity of the farmer under penalty of forfeitures. 

Some have argued that this bill is a tariff for farmers, the 
thing which Alexander Hamilton, 150 years ago, said Con- 
gress was duty bound to give the farmer in order that he 
might be compensated for the loss he would sustain by reason 
of the tariff imposed at that time for the protection of 
American manufacturers. The farmer has waited 150 years 
for the fulfillment of Hamilton’s assurance, and now in 1938, 
the advocates of this bill say this is the long-delayed farm- 
ers’ tariff. Is this a tariff? Webster says: 


A tariff is a schedule or table of dutiable goods specifying the 
customs or rates to be paid on imported articles. 


No duties are laid in this bill to be collected on imported 
goods; indeed, not a hint of any such thing appears. If a 
farmers’ tariff was wanted, why was one not made? It would 
be easy to make. Two years ago imports of agricultural 
products into the United States were valued at $2,656,310,744, 
and by reason of these imports of agricultural products, 
73,461,118 acres of cultivatable farm land in the United 
States lay idle to make room for these imports. Would 
anyone say that the American farmer would not have been 
benefited by imposing a tariff on these foreign-grown farm 
products high enough to keep them out? The figures are 
not available for imports of such products in 1936 and 1937, 
but they have increased. If this bill is a farmers’ tariff, it 
surely is a most unusual tariff bill. No duties are levied to 
protect the American farmer against the competition of the 
foreign farmer, but the American farmer is subjected to 
fines and penalties if he does not run his farm according to 
orders from Washington. It is absurd to talk about this 
being a fulfillment of the long-delayed duty of Congress to 
enact a law that would put the American farmer on a parity 
with American manufacturers. 

The bill is so manifestly unfair to the Oklahoma grower 
of cotton and to those persons who are interested in cotton 
products and who have spent millions of dollars on building 
gins, cottonseed-oil mills, compresses, and other facilities 
for handling the products of the cotton crop, that it is in- 
conceivable to me how a person can support it. It would 
not only be ruinous to the farmer who grows the cotton and 
who has spent his lifetime in farming cotton, but if pursued 
for a few years, will mean that every dollar invested in 
cotton gins, compresses, and oil mills in Oklahoma will be 
practically of no value, 

When we take into consideration the fact that the average 
cotton farmer in Oklahoma grows around 20.9 acres of cot- 
ton per year and that the average production of each Okla- 
homa farmer is around 5.2 bales of cotton per year, and the 
pro rata reduction that the small farmer must take under 
this bill, his average production would be but little over 
three bales of cotton. He cannot live on three bales of 
cotton; in fact, he cannot live on the five bales which he 
produces now on the average, even though he gets a fair 
price for it. The consequences of this program, if pursued, 
would mean for the small cotton farmer, including tenants 
and sharecroppers in Oklahoma, that he will be compelled, 
if he wants to grow cotton, to move to some other cotton- 
producing State where they have not been so severely dealt 
with as Oklahoma has been under this bill. 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I insert the following address, delivered 
by George L. Grobe, United States attorney at Buffalo, N. V., 
at a recent Town Meeting of the Air at Buffalo, N. Y.: 


The question we are considering is older than the Republic. 

“I do not conceive that we can exist as a nation”, Washington 
wrote in 1786, “without having lodged somewhere a power which 
will pervade the whole Union——.” He was not the first to point 
out the necessity for a stronger central authority. As far back 
as 1776, Thomas Paine had suggested a continental charter on the 
ground that “your strength is continental, not provincial,” 

Thomas Jefferson wrote to James Madison: “I find the convic- 
tion growing strongly that nothing can preserve our confederacy 
unless the bond of union be strengthened.” 

p The demand for a vigorous central government gradually took 
‘orm. 

The treaty of peace with Great Britain which had terminated 
the Revolutionary War had been succeeded by 11 years of domestic 
turmoil. The Articles of Confederation of the Thirteen Original 
States had proved an inglorious failure. Local rivalries rendered 
any unified action in the common national interest all but im- 
possible. Eventually an enlightened leadership gave purpose to 
the common wish and resulted in the call of the Constitutional 
Convention. 

The delegates answered this question Ves.“ 

“Thirteen jealous and suspicious little States became a Nation.” 
The framers of the Constitution established a virile Federal Gov- 
ernment that was to serve the insistent need of a growing people. 

In 1787 the United States was a Nation of 13 States sprawled 
along the Atlantic seaboard. It was a long and lean Republic. 
The wilderness began 100 miles from the coast. It was not a 
thickly settled country anywhere. The distance measured by 
modern methods of speed in transportation do not appear formid- 
able but then it took mail riders 5 days to make the trip from 
New York to Washington and ordinary travelers in stage coaches 
from 8 to 10 days. 

We were largely an agricultural people then. Science and in- 
vention, capital and labor, commerce and industry, have brought 
about great change. Economic and social problems undreamed 
of then are now pressing for solution. 

Agriculture is no longer of just local concern. ‘Nature has de- 
creed otherwise. Wind and dust and the drought do not heed 
State lines.” Giant tions of capital, vast corporate enter- 
prises blanket the Nation. The problems of industry have arisen 
to the dignity of national problems of the first order. 

It is recognized now that the farmers can sell at a profit only 
if the consumer is prosperous enough to pay. The manufacturer 
and merchant can only succeed if the laborer and farmer has 
enough money to buy the products of the factory. The merchant 
and the banker can prosper only if the manufacturer has enough 
trade to keep his credit high and the merchant enough customers 
to keep the goods he sells moving. We all thrive or suffer to- 
gether. Yearn as we may for the return of the old order of simple 
dispensation in government, that day will never come again. 

It is worth noting that our present era with its demand for and 
fear of a centralized national authority is wholly comparable to 
the era of the Articles of Confederation. Our constitutional ideas 
grew out of circumstances of such a time as the present. 

I assume we are talking about the exercise of an increased na- 
tional power that is constitutional. Undoubtedly the scope of the 
power must be considered in the light of our dual system of gov- 
ernment and should not be extended so as to obliterate the dis- 
tinctions between what is really national and what is actually 
local. I argue that the powers granted by the Constitution keep 
pace with the growth of the country and adapt themselves to 
the new developments of time and circumstance, that the Na- 
tional Government is constitutionally able to and must deal with 
problems as they develop that become national in character. 

Old age and unemployment insurance, relief to the destitute, aid 
to labor in its struggle for recognition, the protection of children, 
the conservation of natural resources, and above all the conserva- 
tion of human beings have a strong appeal to the heart and mind 
of America. These things cannot be accomplished by the States. 
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In 1907 President Theodore Roosevelt said: “Those who invoke 
the doctrine of State rights are as short-sighted as those who once 
invoked the same doctrine to protect the slave-holding interests. 
The States have shown they have not the ability to curb the wrong 
and, therefore, in the interests of the people it must be done by 
national action.” 

Secretary of State Elihu Root said in 1906: “The Federal anti- 
trust laws, the Meat Inspection Act, the pure-food law, are ex- 
amples of the purpose of the people of the United States to do 
through the agencies of the National Government, the thing which 
the separate State governments formerly did adequately but no 
longer can do ad tely.“ 

The United Sta has been going through a slow process of 
nationalization ever since the Constitution was adopted, a progres- 
sive process, without which the experiment of a Federal republic 
on a scale of such magnitude could never have been a success. 

When the poor-food and meat-inspection laws were passed by 
Congress it was said: There has been a distinct evolution in the 
recognition of the power of Congress over the agencies engaged and 
articles transported in interstate commerce and it can be pre- 
dicted with confidence that there will be a future advance along 
these lines.“ Centralization has taken place in the world of com- 
merce, labor, and industry. The only question remaining is, 
Shall the Government take cognizance of the fact? The power 
of Congress to regulate interstate commerce being limitless, the 
task at hand is to devise a system of laws which, while preserving 
the benefit of private ownership, shall at the same time furnish 
an adequate means to supervise, regulate, and control industry 
and labor, that use the facilities of and affect interstate com- 
merce, This to the end that the good features of our industrial 
life may be fostered and the evil features be eliminated. “Such 
legislation can be constitutionally adopted.” 

Chief Justice Hughes said recently: “The congressional authority 
to protect interstate commerce from burdens and obstructions is 
not limited to transactions that can be deemed to be an essential 
part of a flow of such commerce. Burdens and obstructions may 
be due to injurious acts springing from other sources. The funda- 
mental principle is that the power to regulate commerce is the 
power to enact all appropriate legislation for its protection and 
advancement, to adopt measures to promote its growth and insure 
its safety, to foster, protect, and control and restrain. When in- 
dustries organize themselves on a national scale, making their 
relation to interstate commerce the dominant factor for their 
activities, how can it be maintained that the industrial labor rela- 
tions constitute a forbidden field into which Congress may not 
enter? 

The States failed to protect the public from the evils of adul- 
terated food products and dangerous rugs. An exercise of national 
power brought into being the Food and Drug Act. 

The States failed to cope with the narcotic problem and the 
Federal Government stepped in and regulated the traffic. 

The States were unable to effectively regulate the banks, and 
the Federal Reserve Act was passed by Congress. 

The States could not prevent the distribution and sale of unfit 
meat products, and the Federal Meat Inspection Act was passed. 

With the automobile came the wholesale stealing of automobiles 
and the transportation of such stolen automobiles from one State 
to the other. The States were helpless, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, in an effort to cooperate, passed an act which made it a Fed- 
eral crime to transport stolen automobiles in interstate commerce, 

The White Slave Law, the Federal Trade Commission Act, the 
Lindbergh Kidnapping Act, the act providing for insurance of 
bank deposits, the act affording protection to investors against the 
issuance of fraudulent securities, and countless other Federal 
statutes are evidences of increased Federal power made necessary 
by the failure of the States to curb and control ills and conditions 
which existed and, of necessity, had to be controlled. 

In the instances just mentioned the people of America, realizing 
how great was the failure of the States to regulate the financial, 
commercial, and industrial agencies in the public interest, sought 
to accomplish through the agency of the National Government the 
protection they so sorely needed. 

There is nothing strange about this demand of the people. 
“Needs that were narrow and provincial a century ago,” said Justice 
Cardozo, “may be interwoven in our day with the well-being of the 
Nation.” There should be no fear of this increased exercise of 
Federal power. There is no other government which rests so com- 
pletely upon the assent and approval of the governed, the remedy 
to correct abuses is always at hand in the Federal courts or at the 
ballot box. 

In 1932 the machinery of civilized life in its economic aspect broke 
down. Banks had closed their doors against panic-stricken credi- 
tors. Industry faltered. The price of farm products was lower than 
the cost of production. The people of the United States were faced 
with a possibility of something like starvation. Rugged individual- 
ism had failed. The futility of State control had become wholly 
apparent. The American people were compelled to turn for action, 
for protection to the National Government. Everyone of us ex- 
pected, every one of us demanded that President Roosevelt do some- 
thing, and do it quickly, to restart the machinery that had stopped. 
A widespread feeling of helplessness forced President Roosevelt into 
the position of exercising e national power. The press 
of the Nation unanimously clamored that national power be exer- 
cised and unanimously applauded then the President’s courageous 
shouldering of the responsibility. 
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Supreme Court Justice Cardozo, in a decision recently, said: 
“The purge of Nation-wide calamity that began in 1929 has taught 
us many lessons; not the least is the solidarity of interests that 
may once have seemed to be divided. Unemployment spreading 
from State to State becomes an ill not local but of national con- 
cern which may be checked by the resources of the Nation. The 
ill is all one or at least not greatly different whether men are 
thrown out of work, because there is no longer work to do or be- 
cause the disability of age makes them incapable of doing it.” 

Supreme Court Justice Stone said in the unemployment insur- 
ance case: “For the past 6 years the Nation unhappily has been 
placed in a position to learn at first hand the nature and extent 
of the problem of unemployment and to appreciate its profound 
influence upon the national welfare. It suffices to say that unem- 
ployment apparently has become a permanent incident of our 
industrial system and is a national problem. The evils of the 
attendant social and economic wastage permeate the entire social 
structure.” The cure of ills due to unemployment and increased 
age is a cure that must be administered nationally, not locally, 
The problem is complex and to look for any one, or for some easy, 
ready-made solution is idle, but it is certain the individual States 
cannot deal with it effectively. 

“The State and local governments are often lacking in the re- 
sources necessary to finance an adequate program of security for 
the unemployed and the aged. Apart from the failure of resources, 
States are at times reluctant to increase so heavily the burden of 
taxation to be borne by their residents for fear of placing them- 
selves in a position of economic disadvantage as compared with 
neighboring States. A State system of old-age pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance has special dangers of its own if put in force 
in one State and rejected in another. The existence of such a 
system is a bait to the needy and dependent elsewhere, encouraging 
them to migrate and seek a haven of repose. Only a power that is 
national can serve the best interests of all.” 

During the years 1929 to 1936 the number of unemployed 
mounted to unprecedented heights. The fact quickly developed 
that the States were unable to give the requisite relief. The Na- 
tional Government expended for unemployment relief in 3 fiscal 
years the stupendous total of $8,681,000,000. 

As long as Uncle Sam has to pay the bill, Uncle Sam has the 
right and the duty to plan to prevent, if possible, to mitigate at 
least disaster that brings such burdens in its train. 

If the events of the last few years failed to teach the country 
that the road to national security, and the road to individual 
security as well, lies through the exercise of national powers, then 
mankind will never learn anything from the hard lesson of 
experience. 

The United States is industrialized to such a degree that a 
humane public policy must be worked out on a national scale to 
protect the millions from the cruel hazards of uncertain employ- 
ment, recurring depressions, and early old age. 

The exercise of increased Federal power can be accomplished 
without danger to American institutions or the liberty of the 
individuals. We, as residents of the States, are not surrendering’ 
rights, if rights they be, to an administrative autocracy, but to a 
constitutional Government. 

Our Federal constitutional d can absorb an era of cen- 
tralization for the constitutional system of checks and balances 
affords legal limitations of governmental action, legal responsibil- 
ity of officials, and judicial protection of the rights of individuals 
against arbitrary official action. 

The Honorable Stanley Reed, formerly Solicitor General of the 
United States, now a Justice of the Supreme Court, said in an 
address recently: “ teaches us that the processes of gov- 
ernment are not static. A system of government is created, de- 
velops, changes, expands, is adjusted to meet the varying needs of 
a nation. I find within the present of the Constitution 
clear evidence of the intention of the framers that adequate 
powers to deal with modern problems, new ideals, and aspirations 
were intended to be, and are, delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment.” We move toward social justice,” Mr. Reed continued. “It 
cannot be that the efforts to attain that ideal may be labeled as 
contrary to the Constitution or as subversive to the American sys- 
tem of government. The Constitution is a living, vital institution, 
whose function is to guide, and not to curb, necessary govern- 
mental processes. 

“So, to construe and apply our organic law, to adapt its powers 
to the great ideal of social justice, is truly to preserve, to protect, 
and to defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

Patrick Henry, opposed to the adoption of the Constitution and 
delegation of vast powers to a national government, cried out: 
“This government is not a Virginian but an American govern- 
ment.” At the last national election the American people decided 
they did not want this to be “a Virginian government.” 

Answering the question here being discussed, the people of 46 
of the 48 States shouted a resounding “Yes.” The vast majority 
of Americans decided in 1936, even as Washington decided in 
1786, “that we cannot exist long as a nation without having 
lodged somewhere a power that will pervade the whole Union.” 
Manifestly the American people think now, as they did in 1787, 
as a nation and in terms of a nation. I know of no better way 
to end this argument than to repeat the concluding paragraph of 
Daniel Webster's Bunker Hill oration: “Let us develop the re- 
sources of our land, call forth its powers, build up its institutions, 
promote all its great interests, and see whether we also, in our day 
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and generation, may not perform something worthy to be re- 
membered. Let us cultivate a true spirit of union and harmony. 
In pursing the great object let us act under a settled con- 
viction and a habitual feeling that these 24 States are one 
country. Let our conceptions be enlarged to the circle of our 
duties. Let us extend our ideas over the whole of the vast fleld 
in which we are called to act. Let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but our country, and, by the blessings 
of God, may that country itself become a vast and splendid monu- 
ment, not of oppression and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and 
of liberty upon which the world may gaze with admiration forever.” 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record and to include therein 
a little pamphlet entitled “Why School?” which has just 
been sent to me by a former resident of my district. The 
author is H. R. Malcolm. I do not know him; never heard of 
him before. The pamphlet is printed by Torch Publications, 
Norwalk, Ohio, and the author is possibly a resident of that 
city. 

Why School? contains so much food for thought that I 
feel it should be placed in the hands of high school students 
and those of the adolescent period. I propose circulating it 
among the youth of my district, believing that if it is read 
and seriously considered, as I hope it will be by the boys and 
girls who are just drifting and who fail to appreciate as they 
should their present opportunities and how proper applica- 
tion will affect the course of their lives, much good will have 
been accomplished. 

In the words of the author, “If it will save one boy from a 
life of crime, if it will give one boy or girl a proper pros- 
pectus of their personal lives, I will feel that my efforts have 
not been in vain.” ; 


WHY SCHOOL? 


Why school? That is probably a peculiar question that might 
seem to have a perfectly obvious answer. Have you ever asked 
yourself the question, Why school?” It is really the most vital 
question of your life at the present time. 

Why does your community contribute the greater share of its 
tax money to provide fine buildings, equipment, and teachers and 
compel you to spend from 5 to 6 hours a day (sometimes a little 
longer) at tasks many of you hate and abhor? 

Of course, many of you are over the age limit at which the 
State compels you to attend regular school. Why do you do it? 
Why do your parents ask that you continue with your studies? 
Did you ever really ask yourself, “What is it all about?” 

Many of the things you are studying and learning now you will 
mever need or use in commercial or professional life. In fact, if 
you will look back, you will realize that from grade to grade in 
your elementary courses you remember very little of anything 
really specific in your lessons from day to day. 

The contractor who builds a 12-story building cannot remem- 
ber the individual bricks that went into it: but, all together, they 
go to make up a beautiful edifice. 

When it is completed and you stand and look at it, you do not 
see any of the individual bricks or the various materials that form 
its structure. You see the building as a whole. It stands or falls 
according to the quality of the material of which it is built. 

What kind of bricks are you using in the structure of your life? 

It is your life you know, your body, and your brain. You will 
have to live with that body and that brain the rest of your life. 

Are you making something in which you will be proud to spend 
the rest of your life? What are you doing with yourself? You 
will soon realize how short life really is and how little time we 
have here. 

Remember the ble of the talents and how each one was 
called to account for what he had done with his talent? What are 
you doing with your talent or talents? 

Many a man at 60 has sat on the porch of the county home and 
looked back over a life of misspent talents. You might say mis- 
spent youth, for that is one of your talents. Youth is the most 
valuable talent you will ever have. And, before you recognize it, 
it is gone, forever. 

Through the ages man has sought the “Elixir of Life.” The 
mythical “Fountain of Youth” has been a lodestone since the 
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dawn of history. There isn’t a great man, there isn’t a million- 
aire who wouldn’t give all his fame, all his gold, in exchange for 
your youth. You do not realize its value, no one can make you 
realize it except yourself. 

You will appreciate it in about 12 to 16 years—on the day you 
are 30 years old. That is really the dividing line between youth 
and maturity. That day, your life will be one-half gone. In just 
a few short years your life will be half over, your youth, your 
school days, your early struggles will all be behind you. 

What you are doing today determines how you are going to 
spend those last 30 years. Today is the day you decide what 
station in life you are going to fill and whether you will live on 
Park Avenue or down in shantytown; whether you are a doctor, 
lawyer, beggar, or thief. 

Your lessons and problems today seem unimportant to you. 
They did to everyone at your age. If you don't learn your lessons 
today, a week or a month or a year from now, no one loses but 


you. 

You know, with a few exceptions, your geometry, geography, 
physics, „Latin, etc., will never be used in your life 
work unless you plan to enter certain professions. 

No one would be foolish enough to try to tell today’s high-school 
girl that to be a good housewife and run a modern home efficiently 
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Young men do not need to know of Caesar's campaign in Gaul 
in er to administer whatever business or life work they may 
enter. 

Why school, then, if we aren’t going to use any of these 
in later life? ene oe 

All these things go to make up what is known as an education. 
Not one of them is really vitally important in itself except as they 
go to make up the whole. As you are collecting them they are 
used as mental stimuli, mental training, teaching you to think 
quickly and efficiently, training you to solve your problems of 
life quickly and efficiently in the years to come. 

The world of today is very cruel and hard. Much more so than 
the world your mothers and fathers entered at the end of their 
school days. 

Thousands of men and women with fine educations and years of 
practical experience behind them are fighting a losing battle in the 
competition of modern life. 

What are you doing to equip yourself for this battle for existence 
you will have to be soon? Are you trying to instill in 
yourself the capacity for pushing each day's problems through to 
a successful conclusion? 

The big men of the world never reached their goal by slighting 
their daily problems, either mental or physical. Business execu- 
tives are never chosen from the class of employees that are con- 
tent to just “get by.” 

Don't wish your life away. Live each day as you find it. One of 
life’s most futile industries is It never accomplished 
anything except to stultify the brain, unless that wish is accom- 
panied by the ‘determination to act. 

Young people are very prone to wish. In the grades we wish 
we were in high school; in high school we wish we were in col- 
lege; in college we wish we were successful businessmen. What does 
the successful man wish? He wishes he was back in school again. 

So, enjoy your school life, revel in it, and have a good time, 
You don’t know it, but they are the most wonderful years of your 
life. You would not realize it until you can look back on them. 
Then you would give anything to be able to stay after school and 
make up that lesson you flunked in today. 

The world never waits for anything. It rolls on ruthlessly, and 
if we do not keep up we find ourselves hopelessly out of step. It 
is practically impossible, once we lose them, to make up those lost 
steps. So, live each day as you find it and leave the wishing to 
the village idlers and the old men in the county home. 

Don't be impatient for quick success. Live each day in prepa- 
ration for your great opportunity when it comes. Make sure now 
that you will be able to recognize it. 

Henry Ford and Ulysses S. Grant were what the world would 
consider failures when they were nearly 50 years old, but when 
Shai opportunity did coma: they: Seleed tb: with the: utmost con- 

ence. 


Have you a goal in life? Do you hope to achieve any special 
rung on the ladder of business or social success? Are you making 
any plans for the future? Have you any at the present time? If 
not, it is time you were form them. 

In just a few years you will be out on the sea of life. Are you 
preparing your charts? Are you learning to pilot your ship? Have 
you determined just what harbor you are going to steer for? 

There are thousands of men and boys wandering aimlessly up 
and down the highways of this country with no chart, no com- 
pass, no plan, no rudder. When you once set sail on the sea of 
life you must formulate some definite objective or you will wander 
helplessly in circles like the man lost in the woods, who, after 
aimless wandering, usually finds himself back where he started, 
more confused than ever. 

Some of you are planning to enter college when your high-school 
work is over. Why college? Ninety percent of college freshmen 
give a rambling, confused answer when asked why they came to 
college. Very few of them have a definite purpose in pursuing 
their studies further. 

Not 1 of 10 can give a concise, logical reason for being there. 
Most of them are there because it is the accepted thing to do. 
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Are you going to college to put off taking the job you know you 
will eventually have to take? Are you going to college to play 
football, to join a fraternity? Or have you a definite, selfish 
purpose in getting more knowledge and mental training? 

Do you ever consult with your teachers on the problems that 
bother you? Cultivate your teachers; they are a source of infor- 
mation that is free for the . Ask them about the subjects 
you are taking, ask them about the colleges or universities you 
have under consideration. 

Ask your teachers where they got their training and what 
colleges or universities they attended and which ones they would 
recommend for the courses you wish to pursue. You can save 
yourself many a heartache, many a regret for a misspent year or 
two by just asking a few questions that you should be asking for 
your own 

Have you chosen a particular college because of their winning 
football teams or because your chum happens to be going there? 
Both are very poor reasons, for neither one can give you what you 
should be seeking, and that is an education. 

Pick your school because you believe that the atmosphere, sur- 
roundings, and curriculum of that particular school will really give 
you the proper training in the life work to which you aspire. 

It doesn’t cost any more to go to a good college than to a poor 
one. A college does not have to be large to be acceptable. Some 
of our finest colleges are relatively small in comparison with some 
of our large universities. Ten years from now will you speak of 
your alma mater with pride? Or will you mention it half apolo- 
getically if at all? 

These things vitally concern you. Tou should be exhausting 
every source of information relative to them for your own selfish 
desires and aspirations—to satisfy your own ego of what you think 
you ought to be 10 years from now. 

If you can't afford to enter college, there are other sources of 
advanced study. Very fine home courses on all subjects are ob- 
tainable now at a fraction of the cost of college. 

“He is wise who profits by the mistakes of others.” By in- 
quisitiveness and perception you can put yourself years ahead of 
the dolt who insists in butting his head against every stone wall 
before he finds out he cannot push it over. 

An education and the mental poise and alertness that go with 
it will help you to avoid the mistakes and pitfalls that others 
learn to avoid only by costly experience. 

The world progresses only by experience. Only by the lessons 
of the past are we able to judge the future. Our only hope for the 
future depends on our leaders in thought, religion, science, and 
politics. Will they be wise enough to profit by the experiences 
of the past as they are recorded day by day down through the 
pages of history, and by those experiences be able to steer our 
culture and our civilization upward and onward to a freer, fuller 
life than our forefathers enjoyed? 

Will you be one of the leaders, or will you be content to follow 
where someone else points the way? 

The followers, remember, usually do not have enough intelligence 
to know which leader is taking the right road. 3 

Just a thought or two about your athletics. They may seem 
vitally important to you now, but, 15 years hence, you will be able 
to look back and laugh at the serious way you reacted to what 
is nothing more than a game of strength and skill. 

Your games and all your athletic contests are only a means to 
anend. They are training in mental alertness, physical well-be- 
ing, and sportsmanship. They teach you to adjust yourself to the 
moods and mental reactions of your team mates. They teach you 
to adjust yourself to the herd and to cooperate with it for the 
good of the whole. 

Take that with you into the world and you will have something 
valuable. You will find many difficult paths smoothed out for 
you if you can inspire teamwork in your fellow men. 

When you win a game, what are your reactions? Are you 
generous to your opponent of a moment ago, or, do you walk off 
the field elated, with your head in the clouds, without a glance 
or word to the man you have just defeated? 

A famous coach once said, “Anyone can be a good loser. Show 
me a good winner and I'll show you a real man.” 

Sportsmanship; study it, cultivate it, for it is one of the first 
and finest attributes of a real lady or gentleman. It teaches us 
self-control, tolerance, kindness, and consideration for our fellow 
men. It will open doors for you that a poor sport can never enter. 

Have your own code of ethics for the living of your own life. 
Have you built up enough strength of character to live it? You 
couldn't go far wrong if you took the Golden Rule. Confucius 
was once asked by one of his followers what, in his opinion, was 
the definition of sin. 

“Sin,” he replied, “is anything that harms yourself or your 
fellowman.” 

Unless you cultivate your own innate sense of decency and fair 
dealing, no one else can do it for you, except by precept and 
example. 

Learn to govern yourself. The hardest word to say in our 
language is one of the shortest. It is the little word no.“ 

The most tragic sentence contains only three words, “ I am 
sorry.” It is always said when it is too late. 


“The heights, by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight 
But they, while their companions slept, 


Were toiling upward in the night.” 
—Longfellow 
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The Unemployment Situation in Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, TO AUBREY WILLIAMS, ACTING ADMINISTRATOR OF 
THE WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter sent by me today to Hon. Aubrey Williams, Acting 
Administrator of the Works Progress Administration: 


FEBRUARY 14, 1938. 
AUBREY 


WILLIAMS, Esq., 
Acting Administrator, Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. WILLAants: The number of persons employed on the 
W. P. A. in Massachusetts as of December 7 last, when the last 
increase was made, was 62,836 consisting of 60,332 workers on local 
projects and 2,504 on Federal projects. The increase in the quota 
of Massachusetts made on December 7 was 15,000, and as of Feb- 
ruary 2, I am informed there were a total of 81,021 workers in 
Massachusetts, consisting of 78,452 on local projects, and 2,569 on 
Federal projects. 

I am informed that at the present time there are 61,234 “employ- 
able” cases receiving direct relief in Massachusetts. It is fair to say 
that this group can be counted on as potential W. P. A. cases. 

While it is practically impossible to estimate the number of per- 
sons unemployed in Massachusetts who are eligible for W. P. A. 
assignment, according to the recent report of John D. Biggers there 
are 327,619 unemployed persons in Massachusetts at the present 
time. It is safe to say that at least 90,000 of such persons, which 
includes the 61,234 on direct relief, are eligible for W. P. A. assign- 
ment. I consider this estimate of 90,000 to be a conservative one. 
To take care of this number the quota for Massachusetts would have 
to be about 17,000. I am informed that the present quota for the 
city of Boston is 23,248 workers, plus 2,834 persons working for 
other Federal agencies, such as the Boston Navy Yard, Squantum 
Naval Base, and the Watertown Arsenal, making a total of 26,082 per. 
sons assigned to W. P. A. projects. 

I am also reliably informed that according to the recent report 
submitted by the department of public welfare at the city of 
Boston, there are 11,131 employable persons to whom the city 
of Boston is paying direct welfare. These persons are included 
in the number hereinbefore stated receiving direct relief through- 
out the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It is safe to say that 
these persons can be counted as potential W. P. A. cases. It is 
also safe to estimate that there are at least 15,000 more persons 
unemployed in Boston who are eligible for W. P. A. assignment, 
making a total at present eligible of at least 26,000 persons. It 
is important to note that the welfare load has sharply increased 
in Boston and in practically every other city in Massachusetts 
since last October, throwing a tremendous burden upon local 
government, the political unit least able to bear this burden. It 
must also be borne in mind that from 75 to 82 percent of the 
revenue of local government (cities and towns), is derived through 
and from the tax on property, which is already overburdened. 

The recent report of Mr. Biggers shows that only one or two 
other States have a larger proportion of unemployed than has 
Massachusetts. The recent report also shows that the present 
business recession has affected industrial States and areas more 
than the rural or agricultural districts. It is also apparent now 
that there is not much hope for marked improvement for at least 
3 months. In connection with the quota assigned to industrial 
areas it should also be borne in mind that industrial areas do not 
benefit from the farm program—payment of cash benefits by 
the Federal Government to the farmers of the country. Having 
in mind that “relief” should be based on “need,” it is apparent 
that the industrial areas of the country, being the areas most 
affected by the present business recession, should receive the 
maximum amount of consideration. 

Massachusetts is one of the most thickly settled States of the 
Union. It is my impression that, based on population per square 
mile, the State of Rhode Island only exceeds it in density of 
population. 

Speaking for Massachusetts, its quota should be sharply in- 
creased. If an increase in the quota of Massachusetts is made, 
I know that Col. John J. McDonough, State W. P. A. administrator, 
will allocate the increase among the various towns and cities of 
Massachusetts in the fair and considerate manner that has always 
evidenced his administration of the W. P. A. in Massachusetts 
since his appointment. 
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The situation existing in Massachusetts and in Boston, as evi- 
denced by the facts stated in this letter, and other facts not 
mentioned, clearly presents a case which not only justifies but 
calls for a sharp increase in the quota of Massachusetts, This 
increase is necessary in order to reduce suffering and distress to a 
minimum, 

In order to bring the maximum amount of relief possible, I re- 
spectfully request and urge that the quota of Massachusetts be 
sharply increased at once. In any event, if it cannot be done prior 
to the passage of the pending measure appropriating $250,000,000, 
for the remainder of the present fiscal year in addition to the 
amount heretofore appropriated, that a sharp increase in the 
quota of Massachusetts and Boston should be made as soon as the 

resent bill becomes a law and the appropriation provided therein 

mes effective. 
Very truly yours, 
JoHN W. McCormack. 


Trade Agreements and Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY LYNN R. EDMINSTER BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
DECEMBER 29, 1937 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a few days ago I asked 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a speech 
delivered in Atlantic City before the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association on December 29, 1937, by Lynn R. Edmin- 
ster on the subject Trade Agreements and Agriculture. The 
address was of such length as to require an estimate from the 
Printing Office. I have now obtained that estimate, and I 
renew my request that the matter be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Rzcorp, as follows: 

TRADE AGREEMENTS AND AGRICULTURE 


The Trade Agreements Act, enacted in June 1934 for a period 
of 3 years and renewed at the last session of Congress for another 
3 years, has been in effect some 3% years. What is the significance 
of this act for agriculture? What have been its results to date? 
What are its further potentialities? 

GENERAL STATUS OF THE PROGRAM TO DATE 


Two years ago, in a paper on this same subject which I read 
before the American Economic Association, I reviewed the - 
ress of the trade-agreements program as it affected ture. 
At that time agreements had been signed with nine countries, 
but only four had come into effect. Since that time agreements 
have been concluded with seven more countries, and p 
or final negotiations have been entered into with five more, in- 
cluding the United Kingdom. (Up to December 2, 1937, trade 
agreements had been concluded with Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, Finland, France, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land, Preliminary or formal announcement of negotiations had 
been made with Venezuela, Turkey, United Kingdom, Canada 
(new agreement), Czechoslovakia, and Ecuador.) We have also 
begun the negotiation of a new agreement with Canada. The 
16 countries with which trade agreements are now in effect 
accounted, in 1929, for 37.3 percent of our exports of all com- 
modities and $7.7 percent of our imports. If we add the 5 
countries with which we are now negotiating, it appears that the 
21 countries with which agreements have either been concluded 
or are in process of negotiation account for 54.8 percent of our 
exports in 1929 and 47.8 percent of our imports. 

Such figures are enough to suggest that real progress has been 
mad jally when one takes into account the complexity of 
the problem that has had to be faced, the nature of which I 
need hardly pause to describe. They indicate, moreover, that the 
trade-agreements p: is a developing program and not one 
to be subjected to finality of judgment at any particular stage. 
In this latter connection, the negotiations now in progress with 
the United Kingdom—the greatest of all our agricultural mar- 
kets—assume, for agriculture, a particularly important significance. 


OPPOSITION IN SOME FARMING AREAS 


In any discussion of the relation of this program to agriculture, 
it would be idle, however, to ignore the fact that there is con- 
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siderable misunderstanding about this whole subject throughout 
some parts of the farming regions. Some of this opposition ex- 
tends even into farming areas which most conspicuously stand to 
gain from the program, thus reminding one of the man 
who does everything possible to obstruct his own rescue. In part 
this misunderstanding arises, I believe, from a failure to perceive 
the fundamental economic relationship of tariff policy to agricul- 
ture; in part, from a failure to appraise accurately the results and 
significance of what is actually being done. Such misunderstand- 
ing has been greatly assisted by two boon companions in the 
perpetuation of popular fallacies in to matters of this 
sort; one, the slow infiltration of new facts and new points of 
view into the thinking of busy people who for years have been 
accustomed to other modes of thought; the other, the hyper- 
activity of individuals and groups having particular interests to 
serve, in seeing to it that this process-of infiltration is retarded 
to the fullest possible extent. 
MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING THE BASIC RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
PROGRAM TO AGRICULTURE 


agriculture in this country normally produces a vast surplus in 


roduct even 
d not effec- 


— 9 in a tariff policy which is ruinous to both its domestic 


could. This is an 
for the fact that to this day—more than 7 years after the Smoot- 


larger 
point of agriculture the gains to be realized from such a policy 
are especially to be emphasized, for the very reasons that have 
been indicated. 
MISCONCEPTIONS RELATING TO APPRAISAL OF RESULTS OF PROGRAM 


In this discussion, however, I am not primarily concerned with 
the broad question of whether a reduction of our tariff duties to 
more moderate levels will be in agriculture's interest—a question 
to which there is really but one answer. My chief objective is to 
indicate, as best I can, what is actually being accomplished 
through trade agreements in improving outlets for farm products 
and to clear up certain misconceptions con this matter. 
It will save time in the end and make for a better understanding 
of the subject if some of these misconceptions are dealt with at 
the outset. 

One of them relates to statistics. In keeping with the great 
American penchant for believing that statistics can prove any- 
thing and that nothing can be proved without them, I shall pres- 
ently cite certain that have varying degrees of significance. 
But before doing so I want to make it emphatically clear that it 
is quite impossible to get at more than a part of the truth con- 
pune the operation of this program through the medium of 

istics. 

We start with certain known facts. We know that trade agree- 
ments have been negotiated with 16 countries, which account for 
nearly 40 percent of our total foreign trade, and that in these 
agreements there has been a vast number of duty reductions and 
other mitigations of trade restrictions, as well as bindings against 
increased barriers. We know something as to the scope of the 
program thus far as affecting agricultural and other items. But 
we cannot definitely measure the effects of the various trade con- 
cessions upon trade, owing to the influence of disturbing factors 
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which cannot be isolated. We only know, as to this, that when 
effective duties and other barriers to trade are substantially re- 
duced it will surely be easier for trade to flow than it would have 
been otherwise. We do not need statistics to understand that. 

Moreover, we have to beware of oversimplified standards of 
judgment. For example, it is easy to fall into the habit of think- 
ing of the possible gains to agriculture wholly in terms of increased 
export outlets. And yet, vitally important though that phase is, 
it by no means tells the whole story. What is of final concern to 
the farmer is that the total outlet for his crop be increased; it is 
immaterial whether the increase is through domestic or export 
cutlets. When we obtain industrial concessions from foreign coun- 
tries tending to foster our of manufactured products, we 
stimulate industrial activity, employment, and urban purchasing 
power for our farm products right here in the home market. Be- 
cause this benefit is indirect and incapable of statistical measure- 
ment, it is commonly slurred over or ignored. Yet it is an im- 
portant part—in some cases the main part—of the whole picture. 
For reasons that are readily apparent, it is of particular signifi- 
cance to producers of dairy products, fruits and vegetables, and 
meat. 

Another illustration: One of the banes of our whole experience 
with this problem has been the compartmentalized thinking upon 
it which we constantly encounter. Agriculture’s traditional class- 
consciousness, rooted in years of struggle to secure a fair share of 
the national income, is reflected in a tendency to appraise each 
step in the program in terms of more or less sterile comparisons 
with the treatment accorded industry. If at a given stage of the 
program we make an agreement which happens to have a greater 
direct significance for industrial than agricultural exports, or a 
greater direct significance for agricultural than for industrial im- 
ports, we are likely to be condemned as enemies of the farmer, 
interested only in “selling him down the river” on behalf of the 
industrialists. 

The chief effect of such comparisons is to divert attention from 
the preponderant fact that both agriculture and industry, but 
especially agriculture, are certain to benefit greatly from a gen- 
eral reduction of trade barriers and a healthier flow of inter- 
national trade. Agriculture has, of course, a proper interest in 
seeing that its long-standing position of tariff inequality, climaxed 
in the Smoot-Hawley Act, is remedied. But it has nothing to gain 
by insisting that no duty on any agricultural product can be too 
high for the good of the Nation or of agriculture; or in adopting 
a narrow attitude toward the question of whether, at a given mo- 
ment, more concessions are being obtained on behalf of nonagri- 
cultural than agricultural exports. If the general effect of trade 
agreements is, while readjusting our own tariff downward, to re- 
open foreign outlets for both farm and factory products, thus 
greatly widening the home market as well, that is what really 
counts. For that will not only tend to remedy the condition of 
tariff inequality about which agriculture has justly complained, 
but will also create a larger national income in which agriculture 
can share. 

THE EXPORT PHASE OF THE PROGRAM 


Turning now to the export phase of the story, I call attention 
first to the broad matter of trade coverage to date. The 16 
countries with which trade agreements have been concluded 
bought 28.1 percent of our agricultural exports in 1929 and 23.4 
percent in 1935. This compares with 41.8 and 39 percent, re- 
spectively, for nonagricultural products. Because our trade with 
many of these countries first negotiated with tends to be comple- 
mentary rather than competitive, involving exchange of their 
more or less noncompetitive agricultural products for our manu- 
factured products, the total coverage in the earlier stages of the 
program has naturally been greater for our nonagricultural than 
for our agricultural export trade. 

This picture is greatly altered, however, when we add to the list 
the United Kingdom and other countries with which negotiations 
are now in progress. With the United Kingdom alone taking 26.3 
percent of our agricultural exports in 1929 and 34.9 percent in 1935, 
the total percentage for the 21 countries is raised to 54.9 percent 
for 1929 and 58.3 percent for 1935. This compares with 54.8 and 
52 percent for nonagricultural products for these respective years. 
And if we exclude cotton, thus confining the figures to agricultural 
products more generally subjected to trade restriction, the figures 
become still more . With the United Kingdom accounting 
for 30.8 percent of our exports of agricultural products other than 
cotton in 1929 and 50.9 percent in 1935, we find that the 21 countries 
accounted for 66.5 percent of our exports of such products in 1929 
and 76.1 percent in 1935. The coverage of the program in terms of 
agricultural export markets will be fully doubled by the single 
addition of the United Kingdom to the list. 

Of course, it is true that we do not obtain concessions on every 
agricultural item in the trade with each country. It is accordingly 
of some interest to note what proportion of our agricultural exports 
to the ment countries has received direct concessions. 
Based on 1929 exports, it appears that nearly one-third of our agri- 
cultural exports to such countries. improved trade treat- 
ment (lower duties, increased quotas, etc.), and almost another 
third was 8 against duty increases or other derogations of 

treatmen 

It should be observed, however, that such figures do not convey 
the whole truth. On the one hand, they tend to overstate the 
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case in that they include items which, out of an abundance of 
caution, have been bound in some of the agreements against less 
favorable treatment but which probably would not be given less 
favorable treatment in any event. Cotton is the outstanding illus- 
tration. On the other hand, the figures tend to understate the 
case in that they leave entirely out of account the increased ex- 
ports of both unscheduled and bound items made possible by the 
additional purchasing power acquired by the other country through 
its increased sales to us. From this point of view, we assist, let 
us say, cotton exports simply by dint of making it possible for 
other countries to buy more from us. 

Limitations of space do not permit a full description of the con- 
cessions obtained on behalf of American farm products. Hun- 
dreds of concessions in one form or another have been obtained. 
Official documents have been prepared which list the agricultural 
products thus far directly affected by concessions; others are avail- 
able which discuss these concessions in more or less detail. The 
testimony of Assistant Secretary of State Sayre before the House 
Ways and Means Committee last winter in connection with the 
resolution to renew the Trade Agreements Act goes into the whole 
agricultural phase of the program and presents pertinent exhibits 
ip e connection. I can mention, in passing, only a few illus- 

ations. 

Fruit is an outstanding example. Concessions of direct benefit 
to the American citrus-fruit industry have been obtained in 13 
of the 16 agreements thus far concluded. All of the agreement 
countries except one have granted concessions on dried fruits of 
various kinds, all except one have granted concessions on some 
kinds of fresh fruits, and all have granted concessions on various 
canned fruits. 

On fresh, canned, or dried vegetables there are either duty re- 
ductions or guaranties not to increase present duties in every 
agreement except one. In some cases all duties were removed 
and certain vegetables placed on the free list. Canada, in par- 
ticular, has given this country far-reaching concessions on vege- 
tables. The duty was removed entirely from certain vegetables, 
the basic ad valorem rate on most others was reduced by 50 per- 
cent, and valuable concessions were obtained in regard to the 
minimum specific duties and increased valuations applicable dur- 
ing the season when our vegetables compete with Canadian 
vegetables. 

Hog products are also a noteworthy illustration. Concessions 
or bindings on these have been obtained in almost every agree- 
ment. Among the first and most important were the concessions 
obtained from Cuba: Important duty reductions on various pork 
products; a drastic cut in the lard duty from 9.6 cents a pound 
to 2.3 cents the first year of the agreemient and scaling down to 
1.5 cents from the third year, plus removal of the consumption 
tax of 1 cent a pound at the end of the second year. Canada 
made steep tariff cuts on fresh pork, hams, and bacon and a 
moderate cut on lard. 

The range of other agricultural products represented in the list 
of concessions obtained is wide. In some cases the value of the 
concession is substantial. In others, owing either to the small- 
ness of the potential market or the limited character of the con- 
cession, it is obviously minor. 

As to the actual trade effects of the concessions received, no 
detailed discussion seems worth while. The outward movement 
of the leading types of agricultural exports other than cotton has 
been so retarded because of droughts that the recent trade figures 
have little significance.. Moreover, for some products, such as pork, 
the effects of drought are likely to be felt throughout the market- 
ing year 1937-38. To be sure, there are studies available contain- 
ing detailed analyses of our agricultural and other trade with 
trade-agreement countries; and in many cases these show gratify- 
ing trade increases, following the trade agreement, which can be 
fairly definitely attributed to the concession. No one, however, 
has been able to suggest how a particular trade concession could 
be made to increase our exports of a farm product of which the 
drought left none to export. Allowing for a certain lag in items 
like pork, the return of more normal crops this year should afford 
a better basis for judging of the effects of the trade agreements 
on exports. : 

Meanwhile some indication of the potentiality of these agree- 
ments for increasing trade is perhaps to be gleaned from the 
figures for total commodity exports. These show that our ex- 
ports (including reexports) to 14 trade-agreement countries were 
14.1 percent greater in 1936 than in 1935, as contrasted to an in- 
crease of 4 percent in exports to other countries. For the first 
9 months of 1937, as compared with the same period of 1936, 
the respective figures were 44.5 and 33 percent. 

THE IMPORT PHASE 

I turn now to the import side of the picture. As was to be 
expected, there has been almost every possible form of misstate- 
ment, misinterpretation, and distortion of fact in connection with 
this side of the situation. Among the subjects of political interest 
that have registered high percentages of error in the realm of 
public discussion, I think this one should be awarded the prize. 
By every conceivable twist of the figures and of the powers of 
suggestion opponents of the program have sought to imply that 
a vast flood of imports of farm products, for which trade agree- 
ments are in large part responsible, has been coming into the 
country and displacing domestic farm products, To be sure, these 
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wholesale distortions of the facts have been publicly exposed 
many times; but since they continue to be reiterated, they may 
as well be exposed again. 

The essential facts are these. There has been, as almost everyone 
knows, a large increase in imports of farm products during the 
past year; but this increase was due almost entirely to causes 
other than trade agreements—causes, moreover, which readily show 
that it is not, and never was, a genuine matter for alarm to 
agriculture. 

As to the part played by trade agreements in these import 
increases, the facts are simple. While the duty reductions made 
on agricultural items presumably facilitated imports to some ex- 
tent, their influence was decidedly minor. Sugar is the principal 
agricultural item on which the duty has been reduced. But the 
quantity imported is limited by quota in conjunction with spe- 
cial legislation adopted on behalf of the domestic industry. The 
amount coming in has not changed appreciably since the Cuban 
agreement went into effect, and the increase in value of sugar 
imports is due almost entirely to higher prices. Excluding sugar, 
only about 4 percent of our agricultural imports in 1936-37 (June 
30) consisted of trade-agreement items. Even if every dollar of 
increase in the imports of such items were attributed to the duty 
reductions—which, in view of rising domestic prices, would cer- 
tainly not be justified—trade agreements could not have played 
an important part in the agricultural import situation. 

Two major causes largely account for the increases in imports— 
economic recovery and drought. Economic recovery resulted in a 
vast increase in the demand for raw materials and also greatly 
strengthened the demand for many dutiable imports. t re- 
sulted in larger imports of feed crops, which did not displace but 
rather supplemented our unusually deficient domestic production. 

In connection with this matter of increased imports, a study has 
been made which throws interesting light on the whole subject. 
In 1936-37 (year ended June 30) imports of agricultural products 
were $699,000,000 greater than in the pre-drought, pre-trade-agree- 
ment year 1933-34. Of this amount, $252,000,000 is accounted for 
by the major items in that group of products which is not grown 
in the United States or substituted for domestic farm products. 
A further $141,000,000 is accounted for by major items in the group 
consisting of products the imports of which were affected by the 

t droughts of 1934 and 1936. A further $45,000,000 is accounted 
or by sugar, imports of which are limited by quota. A further 
$178,000,000 is accounted for by major items in that group of prod- 
ucts which is normally imported in large quantities because we 
cannot produce enough of them at reasonable prices to supply our 
domestic needs, The remaining $83,000,000 consists of small items 
distributed throughout all of these groups other than sugar. 

The moral of this tale should be clear. When anyone sees 
alarmist statements that our imports of farm products in the 
year 1936-37 (June 30) amount to over one and one-half billion 
dollars, he should not get excited. His time will be better spent 
in looking into the ingredients that go to make up this figure. 
Similarly he should try to preserve his calm when he notices that 
such imports were $600,000,000 greater than in 1935-36. He will 
save himself a lot of useless worry if he remembers that a large 
part of these imports consists of wholly noncompetitive products, 
our ents for which rapidly increased with the progress 
of economic recovery; and that the same cause, together with 
shortages resulting from drought, explains most of the remaining 
increases. Meanwhile let him examine the figures for cash farm 
income showing a rise of a half billion dollars in 1937 over 1936, 
excluding benefit payments (six hundred million, if benefit pay- 
ments are included), and a doubling of such incomes between 
1932 and 1937. Then let him consider whether it is true that 
large imports of agricultural products necessarily d disas- 
ter to farmers or whether, on the other hand, the two do not tend 
to go up and down together in response to general economic 
conditions. 

If there were time, I would gladly take up, for specific discus- 
sion, some of the outstanding cases where it has been alleged 
that duty reductions on a particular agricultural product have 
resulted in serious injury to the domestic industry. All of these 
cases have, however, been threshed out so many times in public 
statements or addresses by responsible Government officials that 
I do not think it is necessary to rehash them here. In every 
case the dire predictions of those who sought to stir up alarm 
over such concessions have not been borne out. All of us will 
remember the agitation about cattle and Cheddar cheese; how 
the country was deluged with charges that imports were flooding 
over our border and ruining the domestic market, though they 
never did so and never will so far as the effects of the concessions 
made on these products are concerned. And then, of course, 
there is the classic case of babassu nuts, but there is no need to 
dwell on that. 

The facts are that the concessions made on farm products have 
not been numerous and that, wherever it seemed necessary, they 
have been carefully safeguarded by seasonal or quota limitations 
on imports permitted to enter at reduced rates of duty. The 
utmost caution has been exercised with regard to the granting 
of any concessions on farm products which might result even tem- 
porarily in real injury to any branch of agriculture. Naturally 
the expectation is that the duty reductions will lead to some 
increase in imports; otherwise they would not be worth anything 
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to the other country and would contribute nothing toward the re- 
opening of the channels of trade which is the basic objective of 
the program. But, as stated, every concession is carefully studied 
from the standpoint of its possible effects on the domestic indus- 
try. The size and character of past imports; the relation of actual 
and prospective imports to domestic production, consumption, and 
prices; these and other pertinent factors are carefully considered. 

At the same time, however, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the central fact that the net effect of the agreements is to assist 
toward the rebuilding of our foreign trade and hence the develop- 
ment of a wider market at home for the very products on which 
the duties are reduced. When the producers of Cheddar cheese 
had practically 100 percent (99.84) of the domestic market in 
1932, they were getting around 10 cents a pound for their product, 
and their gross income was $37,000,000. In 1936, after the duty- 
cut which went into effect the first of the year, they still con- 
tinued to supply nearly 98 percent (97.78) of the domestic market; 
they got an average price of 15.3 cents a pound; and their gross 
income was in excess of $75,000,000. 


MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING OUR MOST-FAVORED-NATION POLICY AND 
ITS EFFECTS 


It remains to note one further matter, and that is the criticism 
that has been made of our most-favored-nation policy. There 
has been a great deal of public discussion of this subject of late, 
but very little evidence that it is understood. It is alleged that 
under this policy we are busily engaged in “giving away something 
for nothing,” and that, in some vague and mysterious fashion 
which remains to be explained, agriculture is a particularly unfor- 
8 victim of this extremely “self-denying” and “generous” 

icy. 

Actually the policy is not one of generosity at all but is actu- 
ated rather by self-interest on our part and on the part of those 
countries which sign agreements with us or otherwise extend the 
policy to us. The most-favored-nation clause, which is inserted 
in our commercial treaties and agreements, is an undertaking on 
our part not to discriminate against the commerce of the other 
country, in return for an undertaking on its part not to discrim- 
inate against ours. When we reduce the tariff on a given product 
we extend the benefit of the reduction to all countries that are 
not discriminating against our exports. 

But why should anybody suppose that we would do this for 
nothing? Of course, we do not. When we grant this sort of 
treatment to another country we do so only because it is not dis- 
criminating against our goods. This means that it must undertake 
to grant to us the benefit of every concession which it has made, 
or may in future make, to any other country. That-is not a case 
of “giving away something for nothing”; that is a decidedly re- 
ciprocal affair. And the policy has positive advantages all around. 
On the economic side it has the decided advantage that it tends to 
increase the volume of world trade, including our own, since it 
eliminates the deadly trade-diverting, trade-constricting effects of 
discriminatory treatment. And from the standpoint of interna- 
tional comity, it tends to avoid misunderstandings, trade wars, 
and general unsettlement and friction between nations. It is a 
peace, and not a war, policy. 

How utterly ill-founded is the notion that this policy is against 
either the national economic interest or the interest of agricul- 
ture is easily shown. Take the case of agriculture. In 1936 our 
imports of agricultural products at reduced duties provided in 
trade agreements, from countries other than those to which the 
concessions were made, amounted to $7,000,000. If all the agree- 
ments had been in effect throughout all of 1936 the imports of 
such products would probably have amounted to about $10,000,000. 
(Even these figures do not represent a net addition to our imports 
of such products, to be attributed to generalization of the conces- 
sions; since we must assume that in the absence of generaliza- 
tion, some part of these amounts would have been brought in from 
the respective countries obtaining the original concessions.) Fully 
80 percent of the imports of agricultural, reduced-duty, items 
came in from the countries to which the original concessions were 
granted—the reason for this being the none too generally under- 
stood fact that we normally reduce a duty only in an agreement 
with the country which is the leading supplier and, therefore, 
likely to get the most benefit. 

As against the foregoing figures, we received, in 1936, from 
Canada and France alone, generalizations affecting some $4,000,000 
worth of agricultural exports that we would not have received if 
we had discriminated against their commerce. And what is of 
far greater importance, through the pursuit of this policy we 
have safeguarded from discriminatory treatment, certainly tens, 
and perhaps hundreds, of millions of dollars worth of agricultural 
exports which would otherwise have been subjected to discrim- 
ination. No one can say precisely what portion of our agricultural 
exports would actually become subject to discriminatory treat- 
ment if we followed such a policy ourselves. In this connection, 
however, it must not be forgotten that if we do not generalize our 
concessions we will be inflicting positive injury upon all com- 
petitors in our market of each country receiving the particular 
concession. To suppose that we would continue to enjoy wholly 
nondiscriminatory access to the markets of such countries in the 
face of these circumstances would be ridiculous. 
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Agriculture is in no position to humor those who would have 
us abandon this policy. The $420,000,000 worth of agricultural 
products we sent to five countries alone in 1936—United Kingdom, 
Japan, France, Canada, and Belgium—suggests the possible mag- 
nitude of the sums at stake. Even omitting cotton, which as a 

necessity might not fall within the range of discrimina- 
action, our agricultural exports to these countries amounted 

to $136,500,000—this despite the effects of the 1936 drought on 
trade during the latter half of the year. Why anyone should 
consider it a friendly act to agriculture to jeopardize export out- 
lets for these vast millions of dollars’ worth of farm products for 
the doubtful privilege of denying to a few countries the benefit of 
duty reductions on $10,000,000 worth of agricultural imports, re- 
quires explanation. Much the same situation applies, moreover, 
with regard to our trade as a whole; the amount of trade which we 
safeguard by following this policy is so enormous that abandon- 
— oei eri policy would be the most woefully short-sighted action 


In closing, let me again emphasize agriculture’s vital interest in 
the continuance of the trade-agreements program. In reopening 
the channels of trade we are striking at the very root of the prob- 
lem of reestab and expanding our economic relationships 
with the rest of the world in a manner calculated to raise the 
whole level of world production and consumption, improve living 
standards, and thus promote world economic and political stabil- 

. This, of course, is absolutely basic. But let nobody imagine 
for a moment that it is something for which agriculture in this 
country is asked to pay a price. That is the shallowest of illu- 
sions. First, last, and all the time, this program is in the imme- 
diate and direct interest of American agriculture. With it, there 
is at least the prospect of winning back some considerable part 
of the export markets which we have lost, and at the same time 
creating a wider and more dependable market at home for agricul- 
tural and other products. Without it, the problem of readjust- 
ment to shrunken market outlets at home and abroad becomes 
more pressing than ever. Far from being a menace to agriculture, 
this program is agriculture’s great opportunity. 
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HON. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM G. McADOO, OF CALIFORNIA, AT 
THE MEMORIAL CEREMONIES IN THE CAPITOL IN WASH- 
INGTON ON THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH BIRTH- 
DAY OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by me today 
in the crypt of the Capitol, Washington, D. C., in connection 
with the ceremonies commemorative of the one hundred and 
eighteenth anniversary of the birth of Susan B. Anthony. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It seems to me appropriate that almost midway between the 
celebrations of the birthdays of two of America’s greatest men— 
Washington and Lincoln—there should be commemorated the 
birthday of a woman whose career and principles make her worthy 
to stand between them as one of the greatest exponents of lib- 
erty the world has ever known. 

The Declaration of Independence said that all men were created 
equal, but it was Lincoln who made that declaration a reality as 
to the political rights of a large section of our male population, 
and it was Susan B. Anthony who gave equality of opportunity 
at the polls to the women of America. 

The life of Miss Anthony, born 118 years ago today, is inspiring 
not alone for what she accomplished, but particularly, because 
of her tenacity of purpose, her singleheartedness, her far-reaching 
vision and her sympathy for the downtrodden and depressed. She 
fought for woman suffrage, yes, but more than that, she fought 
with the realization that victory for the enfranchisement of wo- 
men would stimulate y the spread of justice and equality 
to the corners of the earth. 

Miss Anthony was a dynamic and forceful personality, and her 
fight to eliminate injustices and inequalities between men and 
women was un . The measure of her achievement includes 
much more than the winning of suffrage for women, for the great 
movement she inspired effected a change in the thought of the 
entire Nation, a change which expressed itself in many ways. 
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To realize the extent of this new and more enlightened attitude 
toward women as human beings one need but recall conditions of 
less than 80 years ago. A man could then give away his wife's chil- 
dren, including a child not yet born. No married woman had a 
legal right to any money she earned; it belonged to her husband. 
No married woman could own anything in her own name, nor could 
she recover damages for personal injuries or defamation to her repu- 
tation; instead, her husband could recover for the loss of her serv- 
ices as he would for those of any other servant. A woman was not 
admitted to a hotel or restaurant unless she was accompanied by 
a man. And, of course, no woman could vote or hold public office. 

It was through the work of Susan B. Anthony and the noble 
women who followed her that these relics of the Dark Ages were 
buried and that women were elevated to the position they now 
enjoy. 

The career of Susan B. Anthony has always thrilled me. I hope 
that you will acquit me of what may seem egotism if I tell you the 
effects produced upon me and their resulting consequences because 
of the inspiration I have drawn from the life of this great and 
noble woman. 

Some 35 years ago, I conceived the idea of building some tunnels 
under the Hudson River to connect New York and New Jersey by 
rapid-transit lines. It took 10 years to carry this prodigious under- 

to a successful conclusion. When the time came to employ 
ticket agents, it was to me that women be selected for 
this work. As men had always been employed in this capacity, I 
asked the reasons for the suggestion. I was told, in brief, that 
women were equally as efficient and that they would cooperate 
more effectively than men in carrying out the slogan which I had 
adopted for this rapid-transit line, namely, “The public be pleased,” 
and that they were “cheaper.” 

I could not see the justice of that. If women would do the 
work as well as men, if not better, why should they not receive the 
same rate of pay? So I directed that women be employed as ticket 
sellers and that they be paid the same wages as men performing 
the same work. This was simply economic justice. 

Again, if you will acquit me of egotism, I should like to give you 
& brief page of history concerning the final vote in the Senate 
which resulted in the submission to the States of the woman- 
suffrage amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

It was in the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 1918, 
that this amendment came before the Senate after having already 


ther, if possible, favorable action in the Senate, which had fixed 
Tuesday, October 1, for a final vote on the question. In spite of 
every effort which had been made to get the necessary two-thirds 
vote in the Senate, we found that we lacked three votes. At that 


ington, and Mrs. Guilford Dudley, of Nashville, Tenn., called on 
me at my residence and explained the desperate situation. Upon 
the direction of President Wilson, I had attempted to assist them 
in getting the needed votes, but had failed. They urged that 
something be done, but I was unable to suggest anything. 

The following Sunday morning I woke up with the idea that 
if President Wilson would address the Senate the next day (Mon- 
day, September 30) it was barely possible that he could change 
these three votes; or that if he could not, what he said in favor of 
woman suffrage would so influence public opinion in the country 
that a favorable Senate might be elected at the November election 
in 1918 and thus that the amendment might be passed in the 
Senate by the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

I determined to present the matter to the President; but it was 
Sunday, and he was never willing to take up business except of 
the most emergent character on that day. However, I caught 
him in time to present the matter to him before he left for 
church. I need not go into the details of the conversation I had 
with him, but the result was that he would take it under con- 
sideration and would advise me by 5 o'clock Sunday afternoon 
what he would do. 3 

At the appointed time the President telephoned me that he was 
preparing his message and would arrange to deliver it the next 
day, Monday, September 30, before the Senate. 

The President’s action caused a profound sensation, since in 
the entire oe of er 5 the Chief Executive had 
never appeared before either House of Congress tely to 
the enactment of specific legislation. e 

I shall never forget the scene in the Senate that day. I occu- 
pied a seat on the floor and took in the situation with the 
greatest interest. The Senate was clearly resentful, which brought 
out in President Wilson in the finest way those combative quali- 
ties he exhibited whenever he felt that the odds were against him. 
The President had a marvelous voice, and his elocution was 
always perfect. As he hammered his points in this message, I 
felt that he was driving conviction into the hearts of the people 
of the United States and that it would be only a quesion time 
until the women would be enfranchised. I shall not do more than 
quote from his inspiring message: 

“Have I said that the passage of this amendment is a vitally 
necessary war measure, and do you need further proof? Do you 
stand in need of the trust of other peoples and of the trust of our 
women? Is that trust an asset or is it not? I tell you plainly, as 
Commander in Chief of our armies and of the gallant men in our 
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fleets; as the present spokesman of this people in our dealings with 
the men and women throughout the world who are now our part- 
hers; as the responsible head of a great Government which stands 
and is questioned day by day as to its purposes, its principles, its 
hopes, whether they be serviceable to men everywhere or only to 
itself, and who must himself answer these questionings or be shamed; 
as the guide and director of forces caught in the grip of war and 
by the same token in need of every material and spiritual resource 
this great Nation possesses—I tell you plainly that this measure 
which I urge upon you is vital to the winning of the war and to the 
energies alike of preparation and of battle. 

“And not to the winning of the war only. It is vital to the 
right solution of the great problems which we must settle, and 
settle immediately, when the war is over. We shall need then a 
vision of affairs which is theirs, and, as we have never needed them 
before, the sympathy and insight and clear moral instinct of the 
women of the world. The problems of that time will strike to the 
roots of many things that we have not hitherto questioned, and I 
for one believe that our safety in those questioning days, as well 
as our comprehension of matters that touch society to the quick, 
will depend upon the direct and authoritative participation of 
women in our counsels. We shall need their moral sense to pre- 
serve what is right and fine and worthy in our system of life, as 
well as to discover just what it is that ought to be purified and 
reformed. Without their counselings we shall be only half wise. 

“That is my case. This is my appeal. Many may deny its 
validity, if they choose, but no one can brush aside or answer 
the arguments upon which it is based. The executive tasks of 
this war rest upon me. I ask that you lighten them and place 
in my hands instruments, spiritual instruments, which I do not 
now possess, which I sorely need, and which I have daily to 
apologize for not being able to employ.” 

This was the first time that any President of the United States 
had ever spoken in behalf of equal rights for women. As a result, 
the Senate on the 4th of June 1919, by a two-thirds vote, sub- 
mitted the amendment, already passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the States for ratification. In the following year 
three-fourths of the States had ratified it, and the nineteenth 
amendment became embedded in the Constitution. 

Equality in political rights has been won, but many economic 
inequalities remain. To overcome these all forward-looking men 
and women will strive, inspired by the noble example of Susan B. 
Anthony’s work. One objective which should challenge the at- 
tention of the women of America is the extension of the benefits 
of community property laws to all the States of the Union. The 
progressive States already having such laws are California, Texas, 
Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and Louisiana. 

Community-property laws provide that the income of either 
spouse after marriage shall go into a common fund. Although the 
specific details vary between the laws of the community-property 
States, nevertheless all provide in principle that neither spouse can 

of community property without the consent of the other. 
The wholesome effect is to assure to the wife and mother that the 
material resources of the family will not be dissipated without her 
knowledge or consent, and that, come what may, she will have 
equal rights with her marital partner to the property which 
comes through their common effort. 

The contribution of the wife to the family's success is often 
less tangible but nonetheless real than the contribution of the 
husband. The success of the family and the extent of its ma- 
terial resources, is due to the common endeavors of both. 

Why should not every State of the Union adopt these enlightened 
and humane community-property laws for women and why should 
not women work for them? Susan B. Anthony would certainly do 
it if she were living today. 

We honor this noble woman whose untiring efforts have brought 
a new dignity to women everywhere and political justice to women 
heretofore denied to half of our people. Our tribute will be the 
more real if it is expressed in actions more than in words. Let 
us dedicate ourselves anew to carrying on the fight for equality of 
rights among men and women under the lofty inspiration which 
the life of Susan B. Anthony gives us. 


The Reorganization Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN TABER, OF NEW YORE, ON 
FEBRUARY 13, 1938 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor I include the following address which 
I delivered over the radio on February 13: 
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Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, a proposal for the 
reorganization of Government always has an appeal to the people. 
But in considering the one discussed by Senator BYRNES we must 
find out whether or not it is in the interest of the Government— 
whether it favors economy, whether it favors efficiency, whether 
it is in the interests of American liberty, or whether it will destroy 
that liberty. 

The House has already passed two bills, each covering one of 
the subjects involved in the Senate bill. 

I shall take up the proposals contained in the Senate bill sepa- 
rately and discuss each one briefly and describe the results to 
come from the passage of any of these provisions. 

First. The provision for six additional administrative assistants 
to the President, who are expected to be a source of communica- 
tion between the President and the subordinate officers of the 
departments of the Government and of its independent agencies. 

It is known as the “wedge bill” because it prevents the natural 
clearing of departmental matters through the Cabinet members 
and the heads of the agencies direct to the President. No Cabinet 
member could possibly have any control over his department 
with this continuous interference from administrative assistants 
and whatever is left of the morale of our Government would be 
destroyed. 

This has already passed the House. 

Second. The reorganization section: Title I permits the Presi- 
dent to reo: departments and agencies of the Government 
and to abolish agencies and functions of departments. The Presi- 
dent had this power for 2 years, from 1933 to 1935, under the 
Economy Act, and did nothing whatever. Give him the power 
for 3 years more, as this section proposes, and he will abolish no 
function or agency whatever. He may make a transfer which will 
bring about no economy or efficiency. This part of the section, 
however, is simply a cloak to hide the main purpose of the section, 
namely, the creation of an eleventh new department of govern- 
ment—the Welfare Department—to which the President could 
transfer at least $4,000,000,000 of annual activities. This is more 
than half the total amount of money necessary to carry on the 
Government activities. Nowhere would any efficiency or economy 
result from such a concentration of activities. The Department 
would be so large that it could not function economically or effi- 
ciently, Activities transferred to it would invariably lose the close 
supervision of the head of a smaller department or independent 
agency which they now receive. 

The only change in the direction of efficiency would be the 
concentrated propaganda which such an immense department 
would be able to create to bring pressure upon Members of Con- 
gress to increase the cost of Government. A conservative esti- 
mate of the cost of this propaganda would be $200,000,000 a year. 

This has passed the House. 

Third. The creation of a single-headed Civil Service Administra- 
tion. This abolishes the old nonpartisan Commission which for 
50 years has had charge of this activity. On this bill alone has 
the House committee called in experts and given us any opportu- 
nity to consider the bill. Its obvious purpose is not efficiency in 
administration, but to place the civil service of the Government 
under absolute political control and exploit it for purely political 


purposes. 

Fourth. The crowning glory of this bill, however, comes in the 
section to abolish the Comptroller General as an independent 
auditing agent and to give an opportunity to the dictatorship 
which now prevails in Washington to go ahead without regard for 
the laws passed by Congress and regardless of any of the safe- 
guards which a free people have set up to protect themselves from 
the illegal expenditure of funds. 

From 1789 to 1921 an independent audit of the Government's 
expenses was provided, first by the Comptroller of the Treasury 
and later, from about 1894 following the Dockery Act, by the 
six independent auditors. This system proved very unsatisfactory 
after our World War experience. 

The Budget Act of 1921 resulted from a long and careful 
study of our fiscal situation by Presidents Wilson and Harding, 
and such prominent congressional leaders as James W. Goode, 
then chairman of the House Appropriations Committee and later 
Secretary of War; Joseph W. Byrns, then ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee and later Speaker of the 
House; and John N. Garner, for 25 years a leading Member of 
the House and now Vice President of the United States. 

The Senate bill turns all auditing and fixing of balances which 
the Comptroller General now has over to the Bureau of the 
Budget, an office in the Treasury Department, subject to removal 
by the President at will. This would absolutely destroy any 
effective audit because it would be done by an officer absolutely 
dependent upon the whim of the President. At the present time, 
the Bureau of the Budget has more than it can do. 

It will always have more than it can do. To combine the 
auditing and accounting with the work of making estimates for 
appropriations is absolutely ridiculous. It will not result in a 
saving, but in a tremendous loss. 

To illustrate, at the present time the Treasury is one of the 
great spending agencies of the Government. 

It is the poorest o! of any Department of the Govern- 
ment and is the most inefficient. 

It is the most lawless. At the present time a new Bureau of 
Research and Statistics has been established by the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the head of the Government's pay-roll 

Doc Haas. This Bureau is on four separate pay rolls in 
the Treasury Department and in addition is on emergency relief. 
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It has had $100,000 transferred to it by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue out of an appropriation made to the Bureau for the 
examination of claims relating to refunding of processing taxes. 
This illegal transfer will undoubtedly be caught by the Comp- 
troller General and the accounts of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue will be surcharged with this illegal transfer. 

The President’s committee, with the President’s approval, at- 
tempts to show that the Comptroller General has interfered with 
administration. Let me say that a careful investigation reveals no 
case where the Comptroller General has interfered with admin- 
istration. He has simply prevented the departments of the Gov- 
ernment from spending money illegally and for purposes for which 
it was not appropriated. Unless there is some firm hand over 
departments, they cannot be counted on to comply with the law. 
Bureaucrats revel in defying the will of the people. When a 
bureaucrat cannot make a good case for an appropriation from 
Congress, he loves to go out and get the money any way, in an 

manner, and we could not have better proof of it than the 
instance in the Treasury Department that I have cited. 

The House bill retains the Comptroller General, but it repeals 
that portion of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 which 
creates the General Accounting Office ind ent of the execu- 
tive departments and under the control and direction of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States.” 

It 1s the obvious intention of the House bill that the Comp- 
troller General shall be under the direction and control of a 
supine Attorney General, prepared to render opinions which would 
pam funds appropriated by the Congress for a specific purpose 

be. used for any purpose for which the administration might 
desire, and thus, with this subordination of = 1 
eral, destroy the specific appropriating power o; mgress. nder 
the existing law the Comptroller General is made independent by 
giving him a term of 15 years and making him removable only 
by a joint resolution of Congress. 

To destroy this independence, it is proposed to make the 
Comptroller General's term during the pleasure of the President. 

It is true that these bills set up an auditor general, for whom 
some measure of independence is assured by giving him a term of 
15 years and providing for his removal only by joint resolution 
of Congress; but while the auditor general would have the general 
power to do the auditing and would be required to report to 

matters as to which he and the Comptroller General 
differed, the right to settle accounts and to review any decision of 
the auditor general is absolutely vested in the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, who would, as I have said before, be absolutely subservient 
to the administration and would have the sole power to fix the 
balances of the governmental agencies. 

The object of these bills is obviously to destroy the control 
over administrative expenses which an independent officer of the 
Government must exercise if there is going to be any mainte- 
nance of liberty in America; if there is to be any respect whatever 
for the acts of Congress which are passed. Every Member of 
Congress who supports these bills is abdicating in favor of the 
dictatorship every vestige of power or influence that he has left 
after 5 years of usurpation. 

The only hope for the liberties of America is in the defeat of 
these bills. 

These bills, as they deal with the Comptroller General are 
more important to the people of the United States and their liber- 
ties than even the Supreme Court bill which was up a year ago. 
If it is passed the control of the Congress over appropriations and 
any hope for an observance of the law by departments is gone 
forever, and the American people will be subjected entirely to the 
whims of a dictator. 

I pray that an aroused public sentiment will restore to our 
membership some of the courage which formerly characterized 
membership in the House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the United States. 

I thank you. 


Lincoln Day Address at Indianapolis, Ind.— Also 
Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., FEBRUARY 12, 1938—ALSO EDITORIAL 
FROM THE INDIANAPOLIS TIMES 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address which 


I delivered over station WFBM at Indianapolis on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, together with an editorial from the Indianapolis 
Times of that date entitled “Let Lincoln Speak.” 

There being no objection, the address and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Three million workers have been laid off pay rolls in the last 
few months. President Roosevelt has called for an additional 
appropriation of $250,000.000 for work relief. I have voted for 
every relief and work-relief appropriation. I expect to vote for 
this appropriation. But I have said and must continue to say 
that unless encouragement is given to the spirit of free enter- 
prise, all this public speni will be in vain. We are nibbling 
away at the cheese of natio: wealth, and it will not last forever 
under the present demands made upon it. There was a time when 
this public spending was carried on in an attempt to prime the 
pump of private industry. But there is no one who thinks that 
additional appropriations now or at some later date will serve 
that purpose. It has become apparent that the present demand 
for increased appropriations for relief has come because the well of 
private enterprise has been dried up by the speculative measures 
of the last 5 years. 

Only a few years ago laws were passed to restrain speculative 
abuses on the stock exchange. I voted for them, and to some 
extent they have been helpful. But who is going to save this 
country from the speculative abuses of Washington bureaucrats 
who have attempted one experiment after another, exhausting the 
resources of the Nation and creating a condition of fear and dis- 
tress worse than in 1933? Much has been said about extension 
of Government funds to the unemployed, but small-business con- 
cerns of the Nation also need money and credit with which to 
operate. Some 800 small-business men came to Washington re- 
cently to make this clear to the President. Special credit facili- 
ties, under Federal supervision, are needed to make small loans to 
manufacturers employing a few men, and the tiny corner mer- 
chant. These small-business men are the backbone of the Nation, 
and those that laugh at their meeting in Washington should 
remember that they spoke long and loud because their need was 
great. These men are definitely opposed to bureaucratic domina- 
tion. They want to carry on their own business enterprises as free 
American citizens. 

I hope that the President will do something practical to meet 
their need. 

The administration, speaking through Secretary Ickes and Assist- 
ant Attorney General Jackson made a sharp verbal attack on 
monopolistic practices a few weeks ago. At the same time it has 
spent very little effort to correct the abuses to which they refer. 
If there are monopolies, the Federal Trade Commission can furnish 
evidence about them. It is then the business of the Department 
of Justice to take action on the cases presented. The consumers 
of the Nation are more interested in the high prices of food than 
they are in any other item of expense, for food for the family 
has to be purchased every day. Increasing protests are being regis- 
tered against these high prices. The Federal Trade Commission 
has just completed a 2-year study of a few large organizations 
which have taken control of the dairy, livestock, and wheat indus- 
tries. I am absolutely opposed to the compulsory features of the 
farm bill now before Congress and shall vote against it. But I 
sbould be very glad to have a thorough check-up made of any 
organization which pays the farmer just as little as possible for 
his products while it holds prices high in the retail markets for 
the individual consumers. I suggest that Mr. Jackson take a look 
at this report of the Federal Trade Commission. An account of 
this matter is given in the February issue of Current History. 

More dangerous to this country today than monopoly, destruc- 
tive as such tendencies may become, is the New Deal philosophy 
of economic scarcity, which has prevailed in agriculture and indus- 
try during the last 5 years. The monopolist offers the bait of 
abundance and low prices. The New Dealer offers the bait of 
scarcity and high prices. In between these two millstones the 
welfare of the American people is constantly being sacrificed. 
Radical ideas either in government or industry will hurt the Na- 
tion. There is great need for moderation today. Particularly we 
have gone to an extreme in trying to hurry the processes of social 
security legislation which must be developed patiently and in an 
orderly way. 

If this administration had not become involved in trying to 
construct the Florida ship canal, the Passamaquoddy moon-har- 
nessing project, eccentric fads in high-cost Government housing, 
the Tennessee Valley projects, and other well-intended but 
foolish efforts, it might have made a great contribution to our 
people in providing a practical and sane development of social 
security legislation. I have advocated old-age pensions long before 
I came to the Senate in 1930. But the present social-security pro- 

is lopsided and incomplete, very largely because the admin- 
istration has attempted to do everything for everyone and as a 
result has done nothing well. As a member of the nonpartisan 
Social Security Commission, I made a searching study of the act, 
and the Commission presented findings urging that steps be taken 
to prevent unemployment-co: tion funds of the various 
States from becoming insolvent, payment of old-age annuities by 
1940, and the reduction of the excessively large reserve require- 
ments of the act, which, if carried out as now planned, would 
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accumulate $47,000,000,000 in the Tre by 1980. It is a seri- 
ous question if anything more than I U's would accumulate 
if the reserve funds were there in large amounts to tempt future 
administrations to use them for the payment of current spending 
needs and Government deficits. 

Every effort must be made to safeguard the social-security funds 
from the piratical invasions of partisan politics. If these funds are 
once made available for current tal. spending, they will 
constitute nothing more than huge reservoirs of political campaign 
funds. The administration thus using them will maintain itself in 
power while it bleeds the workers and employers of a monthly 
percentage on pay rolls. 

The problem of adequate social-security legislation is the primary 
social and economic opportunity of our day. If the Government did 
nothing more than to give the Nation such a program, it would be 
justly entitled to the respect and esteem of all our citizens. Unfor- 
tunately the present act is so defective that it does not give assur- 
ance of success in its present form. Social security, if well admin- 
istered, is as great a boon to business as it is to the unemployed or 
the socially dependent, Altogether too few people understand the 
economics of social-security legislation. On the one hand are those 
who ask for the payment of exorbitant sums to everyone over 65 
years of age. I wish to say a good word for them. I think their 
fundamental point of view is sound. 

They understand the necessity of giving youth the chance it 
needs to enter the business world. They understand that after a 
worker has served acceptably for 30 or 35 years in industry he is 
entitled to a retirement wage. They understand that the continu- 
ous flow of money from active workers to retiring workers through 
the Government holds great possibilities for the maintenance of 
steady purchasing power. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that no one as yet has 
brought forward a practical plan whereby we may move from 
the situation of suspicion, distrust, and uncertainty in which the 
Nation is now involved to a balanced program of social security. 
Something more than a pipe dream is necessary for that. But very 
frankly I should rather take my stand with social optimists al- 
though they may at times be starry-eyed, than ever to fall back 
into the ranks of those who are socially blind because they are 
hard-hearted and selfish. 

I believe in social-security legislation with its large possibilities 
of business achievement. We shall never get the social security 
we need until we approach this field as a business opportunity 
rather than a social problem. A few days ago I received a letter 
from a Welsh friend of mine, who had heard a radio address I 
had made, from his home in the State of Washington. He made 
a number of excellent statements, but one I wish to quote. He 
said: “Down to the present we had a very effective revolution in 
methods by the capitalists; and it is their logical place to carry 
on. They forgot all about making the people, workers, and cus- 
tomers, parties in permanent interest of their otherwise com- 
mendable enterprises.” That is it exactly. If business will open 
up its eyes to the business advantages of social security, we 
shall have a great era of prosperity. 

For, if administered in a businesslike way, social-security leg- 
islation will become the balance wheel of the Nation, providing for 
an increasing expenditure of wages and pensions for food, fuel, 
t ion, entertainment, education, housing, and higher 
standards of living. In the hands of experienced social economists 
who know as much of business as they know of government, social 
security will keep the national income flowing smoothly and 

ly in a continuous cycle of prosperi sort of extension 
of the Federal Reserve System to the individual citizen, if aged 
or unemployed. 

I earnestly advocate this program of social security. It is con- 
structive, humanitarian, businesslike, and helpful to labor. But 
if we are to have a real opportunity for development, we must 
quit toying with ideals of communism and fascism which are 
inherent in many of the schemes on which our Government is 
embarked today. When the gospel of the all-powerful state is 
sweeping the world, it is inevitable that this influence should be 
reflected in our own land. I do not think we will succumb to it, 
but we must be on our guard. A decision rests in the hands of 
the American people today no less fateful than that which con- 
fronted the Nation in the days of Abraham Lincoln whose birthday 
we now celebrate. 

The American system is one under which the individual remains 
a director of his Government rather than its slave. Socially, this 
ty for the individual to 


phe org preserves freedom of opportuni 
rive, to accumulate, and to enjoy the fruits of his own accom- 


fascism, or the New Deal, coercion is substituted for individual 
enterprise and force for voluntary cooperation. The test of the 
liberty of the American people is the preservation of their power 
to remove Government officials from office at any time. If the 
time shall ever come when the people can no longer remove their 
representatives from office, the people have lost their liberty. 

I urge my fellow citizens to unite to promote the practical 
achievement of one primary program of government—adequate 
social security. Let us do this one thing, which is new, long needed, 
and helpful to all the people. If we do this efficiently and well, we 
must quit tinkering with an ill-advised assortment of theoretical 
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cure-alls. Quit the attack on monopoly in business by developing 
the same monopoly in government. Quit spending taxes for the 
T. V. A., which undermines the jobs for Pennsylvania and Indiana 
coal miners. Quit low-paid, foreign-labor-made 

which compete unfairly with American labor. Quit buying gold 
from foreign gold mines at $35 an ounce while American miners are 
only paid $20.67 an ounce for their production. Quit put a 
halter around the neck of the American farmer. Quit a g 
business, big and little, with confiscatory taxes. Quit breaking 
down constitutional government and the independent spirit of 
Congress. Quit governmental appeals to class conflict. Quit the 
use of relief funds for partisan patronage and private political 
ambition. Quit destroying the American spirit and the American 
way of life and give the social-security program a real chance to 
restore prosperity and employment to the Nation. 


[From the Indianapolis Times] 
LET LINCOLN SPEAK 


The Republicans tonight are holding dinners throughout Amer- 
ica to celebrate the birthday of Abe Lincoln, their party's first 
President, Just as the Democrats now dine annually to the memory 
of their patron saint, Andy Jackson. 

Expensive banquets and florid oratory might seem strange memo- 
rials to two such raw-boned pioneers. But it is a splendid idea, 
for it reminds the banqueters that their parties were born not in 
luxurious clubs but in the log cabins and freedom-loving hearts of 
frontiersmen. 

However, Lincoln’s great soul cannot be appropriated by a party. 
He belongs to America, and we suggest that the eulogists step aside 
& moment and listen to his own simple and wise words. They had, 
as Edwin Markham said, a “strain of prophecy,” and they speak to 
us all in these troubled days as they did seventy-odd years ago. 

To the war makers he would say: “Military glory—the attractive 
rainbow that rises in showers of blood, that serpent’s eye that 
charms to destroy!” 

To the repressionists: The only way to keep men from agitating 
grievances is to relieve the grievances. The seed of revolution is 
repression.” 

To employers: “Labor is prior to and independent of capital. 
Capital is only the fruit of labor and should never have existed 
if labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital and 
deserves much higher consideration.” 

To labor: “A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

To the conservatives: “The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present.” 

To the radicals: “Why should there not be a patient confidence 
in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any better or 
equal hope in the world to all of us?” 

To the jingoes: “At what point, then, is the approach of dan- 
ger? I answer, if it ever reach us it must spring up amongst us; 
it cannot come from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we our- 
selves must be its author and finisher. As a Nation of freemen 
we must live through all time or die by suicide.” 

To President Roosevelt: “Beware of rashness, but with energy 
and sleepless vigilance go forward and give us victories.” 

To the G. O. P.: “Our Republican robe is soiled and trailed in 
the dust. Let us purify it.” 

To us all: “With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive to finish the work we are in.” 


Civil Liberties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January. 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF a ROBERT M. LA FO „ R., OF WIS- 


LLETTE, 
NSIN, FEBRUARY 14, 1938 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, last evening in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star’s radio forum the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. La FOLLETTE] delivered a very 
able address. I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

In the year 1937 we have seen the greatest increases in the ranks 


of organized labor since unions began in our country over 100 
years ago. It is an advance we all should welcome. 
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The material gains it has brought should not be lost sight of 2 
this time. In the steel industry alone, for instance, according to 
figures of the Iron and Steel Institute, the total wage pay roll for 
August 1936, before organization had become a factor, totaled some 
$63,000,000. 

In August 1937, after more than half the workers in the industry 
joined unions and signed collective- agreements with the 
steel companies, the total wage pay roll was over $92,000,000. Re- 
cently these collective- agreements were renewed after 
brief negotiations. They maintain the advance in wages of the 
previous contracts despite a reduction in the price of steel. 

Labor, when well organized, helps to advance progressive social 
legislation. In those communities where labor organizations are 
strongest we find democracy advanced and civil liberties most freely 
exercised. 

There are some people who regard this recent increase in union 
membership with feelings of alarm. Many of these are neither 
ultraconservatives nor nonunion employers of labor but persons 
who, quite honestly and sincerely, feel uneasy at the prospect of 
growing organization among the ranks of industrial workers. In 
many cases this feeling is due to the fact that these people do not 
realize that the growth and development of unions depend upon 
the exercise of two of our most cherished rights—the right of free 

and the right of assembly. Those rights are in the Con- 
stitution, and to fear the results of their exercise is to fear de- 
mocracy itself. Their exercise by workers promises, ultimately, to 
extend democracy and to organize the labor market which is so 
essential to the orderly functioning of our highly integrated indus- 
trial system. 

It may not be clear to you how these fundamental rights are 
involved in the formation of labor unions. But people desiring to 
associate themselves for economic betterment, first in local groups, 
and next in a national body, must be free to speak to one an- 
other, to have the right to use the printed word and other means 
of communication; to associate and assemble together in meetings, 
to decide on policies, and elect officers. If they cannot do these 
things freely, they cannot form unions. If a man is likely to be 
fired from his job, or blacklisted, because he talks about the union, 
or goes to a union meeting, or participates in union activities, he 
is not free to exercise his civil rights. 

The National Labor Relations Act is really a codification of 
those fundamental rights as far as they concern the American 
workingman. The act seeks to give the employee redress if he is 
discharged or discriminated against for freely exercising his funda- 
mental rights, and to free him altogether from the fear of punish- 
ment or retaliation by his employer if he joins or is active in a 
union. The National Labor Relations Act imposes only one duty 
on the employer in matters of association or organization, and 
that is to grant to his employees the same right and freedom to 
self-organization which he exercises himself. This is the true 
American way, the way of freedom and of liberty. It means the 
extension into the realm of industry of those fundamental rights 
for which the founding fathers fought. It requires only that the 
rights of our political democracy shall be freely exercised in the 
pan world so that industrial democracy may become a 

On the surface it is hard to see how such a simple and fair 
statute as the National Labor Relations Act, having these objec- 
tives, could have raised such a storm of excitement and protest. 
The hostility to the act can be understood only in view of the 
long and relentless campaign waged by many employers and groups 
of employers in this country against the organization of workers 
into independent trade unions. This campaign employed methods 
which denied the exercise of the fundamental rights of citizenship, 
free speech, and free assembly. 

It was the resistance to the Wagner Act which in part was 
responsible for creation of the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, of which the able and distin- 
guished Senator ELBERT D. THomas, of Utah, and I are members. 
This subcommittee was appointed in June 1936 under Senate 
Resolution 266, which authorized the investigation of violations 
of the rights of free speech, free assembly, and undue interference 
with the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively. It 
is commonly known as the “Civil Liberties Committee.” 

At that time, you may remember, the National Labor Relations 
Act was held up all over the land by injunctions, and the Labor 
Board could hardly function. Our subcommittee had received 
numerous complaints. Most prominent were those by unions to 
the effect that their members were being spied upon by industrial 
detective agencies and that their efforts to organize were being 
broken up by these spies. 

Preliminary investigation revealed that this labor espionage was, 
in itself, a business, carried on by detective agencies under con- 
tract with employers who were determined to prevent organiza- 
tion of their employees. The detective agencies which engaged in 
this work also offered other antilabor services, such as providing 
strikebreakers and thugs in times of labor disputes. Closely allied 
with these agencies, sometimes by interlocking business arrange- 
ments, were three firms selling tear and sickening gas to industry 
for use in strikes. These three activities, which may roughly be 
classified as espionage by detective agencies, strikebreaking by 
detective agencies, and industrial munitioning, formed the subject 
matter of the first phase of the committee's work. 

This phase of the committee’s inquiry has now been concluded, 
and legislation to curb these abuses will shortly be introduced in 


the Senate. The 14 volumes of testimony which comprise its 
record contain convincing proof of the need for the task which 
the committee undertook. Its recent report contains a review of 
the evidence and a statement of its findings on the subject of 
industrial espionage. These findings are of special importance 
today in view of industry’s attack upon the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and labor organizations in general. 

Let us see what industry has done to thwart labor's right to 
organize and bargain collectively. The committee found that many 
employers, to avoid dealing with free, undominated, bona fide 
trade unions, encouraged the establishment of illicit, camouflaged 
company unions. When this strategy was unsuccessful, a large 
number of employers resorted to espionage. When spies — lea 
the names of union members, they were med or blacklisted, and 
their organizing plans subverted. If a union withstood these 
L barrages and engaged in a strike, it often found i 
pitted against a small army of notorious strikebreakers, recruited 
from the gutter with criminal records as their certificates of pro- 
ficiency. In many instances the employer armed these strike- 
breakers, often illegally, with tear or vomiting gas, pistols, and 
machine guns. 

The most commonplace feature of the labor espionage business 
is the methodical recruiting and corrupting of honest workers to 
act as labor spies. Any one of a number of seemingly legitimate 
reasons are employed to “hook” the future labor spy. For instance, 
spy officials have even on occasions impersonated Federal officers 
and pretended that reports from the worker were to be used for 
official governmental purposes. No sooner has the unfortunate 
worker been misled, written his first report, and signed a receipt 
for his meager pay, than the detective agency official, under 
threat of exposing him as a stool pigeon, blackmails him into act- 
ing as a tool for the spy agency. Out of a list of approximately 
300 Pinkerton industrial spies, 100 were union officials, many of 
them high in the ranks of labor organizations, formulating the 
policies for thousands of workers. 

With such an array of talent at its disposal, antiunion corporate 
labor policy has followed a pattern which the committee’s record 
has made familiar. The experience of the employees of the Prue- 
hauf Trailer Co. of Detroit, Mich., is a case in point. The story 
was divulged in one of the first cases heard before the National 
Labor Relations Board, and repeated at the preliminary h 
of the committee. The management of the company employed a 
Pinkerton spy who joined the union and solicited membership 
from other workers. He was elected treasurer and placed in charge 
of the financial records and membership lists. Armed with the 
information which the spy furnished, the management discharged 
nine leading union members and threatened others with dismissal. 
The discharged men found that they were blacklisted in Detroit 
and were forced to go on relief. To complete the destruction of 
the union, the Pinkerton spy absconded with the union’s treasury. 

The use of information obtained as a union officer to report the 
names of union members and union activity is a regular practice 
of labor spies. An operative testified that when he was given access 
to the records of his local union he 1 carted the member- 
ship lists, minute books, and financial records to the Pinkerton 
office, where they were copied and forwarded to the corporation 
client. When a spy is denied voluntary access to union records he 
is not averse to theft, as the record of the committee discloses. 

The subcommittee proved that the labor spy plays an important 
role in the labor po of a substantial number of companies. 
Much of its evidence came from the unwilling admission of man- 
agement itself. One witness, until recently the labor relations 
director of a large automobile manufacturer, said of labor spy 
reports that “we used them as the background on which we built 
our whole structure.” 

Information obtained in these and other ways is not the only 
source of the “background” to labor policy which the spy can pro- 
vide. He not only reports union secrets, he is often able to domi- 
nate union policy, to cast suspicion upon loyal members, to create 
internal dissension, to sabotage organiza‘ 


attempt by one agency 

ant Secretary of Labor McGrady while he was engaged in mediating 
a strike against one of its clients. But the perfect consummation 

of a labor policy based on espionage is epitomized in the experience 
of the Lansing local of the Automobile Workers Union, which, prior 
to the 1936 strike, was reduced to a membership of five, all of them 
officers and all spies hired by the same detective agency. 

The cases which I have cited are not isolated instances in which 
the elementary rights of workers have been thwarted or sup- 
pressed. They are typical of hundreds of others, fully documented 
in the records of the committee. The committee has found that 
labor spying pervades American industry to an extent heretofore 
unsuspected. The list of clients of detective agencies contained 
in the report of the committee includes a number of our greatest 
corporations along with many smaller companies. 

The names and distribution of these firms conclusively demon- 
strate the tenacious hold which the spying habit has on American 
business. From retail stores to steel makers, from airplanes to 
automobiles, from small units to giant enterprises, scarcely an 
— that is not represented among the clients of detective 
agencies. 

The cost of labor espionage to American industry can only be 
approximated. The five detective agencies examined by the com- 
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mittee reported incomes in 1935 aggregating over $4,900,000. A 
sample group of selected clients of detective agencies were found 
to have spent in the 4 years from 1933 to 1937 approximately 
$10,000,000 for labor espionage, industrial munitioning, strike- 
breaking, and allied services, 

Faced with this record of corruption and treachery, the corpo- 
rate representatives who testified before the committee unblush- 
ingly asserted their right to know the thought and conduct of their 
employees and defended the means which they had chosen to 
obtain that information, They were quick to condemn the filch- 
ing of trade secrets from a competitor, whether by bribery or 
theft. But, I am sorry to say, they judged their conduct toward 
their employees by another standard. 

The practices which the committee proved and many employers 
confessed are not new. For many years an influential section 
of industry has regarded with callous indifference the civil rights 
of its employees—and has not hesitated to exercise force, deceit, 
and corruption to defeat them. Nor did they abandon these 
practices when, in 1933, Federal legislation for the first time at- 
tempted to safeguard for all workers the civil rights enshrined in 
the Constitution. In the face of the law, employers have con- 
tinued to commit their labor policy to the tender care of detective 
agencies, to spend thousands of dollars on gas and guns and other 
hundreds of thousands on union wrecking through espionage. 

Today, when the National Labor Relations Act has been ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court, when the practice of espionage 
has been finally revealed to public view, this same section of in- 
dustry seeks by loud public clamor to weaken or destroy the 
Wagner Act which has made effective our fundamental constitu- 
tional guaranties to labor. It seeks further to create public dis- 
trust of unions and of democratic organizations of workingmen. 

In view of their past record and their stubborn hostility to 
labor, it ill behooves such industrialists and their spokesmen 
to take the attitude of impartial critics. Let them first clean 
their own house. Let them first give convincing evidence that 
they will uproot and destroy the system and habit of industrial 
espionage. Let them show that they are willing to meet in good 
faith, and enter into agreements with independent organizations 
of labor. In short, let them demonstrate that they are willing 
to permit others to exercise those rights which they claim for 
themselves. Then and then only may they enter the arena of 
public discussion with clean hands. Only after this segment of 
industrial management has demonstrated that they themselves are 
responsible and honest in their dealings with labor, are their 
criticisms of labor entitled to serious attention. 

In the light of the long record of hostility and resort to un- 
scrupulous methods which has prevailed in a large segment of 
industry it is not strange that there should be a difficult period 
of adjustment in relations between employer and employee. Even 
those corporations which now in good faith abandon their past 
vicious policy cannot expect immediate restoration of that con- 
fidence and trust among their employees so essential to successful 
collective bargaining. It is not difficult to understand that work- 
ers inexperienced in the exercise of new power and responsibility 
should make mistakes and evidence lack of discipline which can 
only come with time and the development of experienced leader- 
ship. Every industrial country has gone through this same phase 
of the struggle for establishment of labor's rights. The fact that 
most of them were 20 or 30 years ahead of the United States 
should give us perspective and patience, 

I have not had time tonight to discuss the committee’s exposure 
of the conditions in Harlan County, Ky., nor to refer to its investi- 
gation of the Memorial Day clash between pickets and police in 
Chicago. Shortly the committee will begin hearings on the func- 
tioning of large employer organizations in the field of labor 
relations, 
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ADDRESS OF GOV. ELMER A. BENSON, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following Lincoln 
Day address of Gov. Elmer A. Benson, of Minnesota: 


We are meeting today to take stock, so to speak, of our liberal 
political movement—to review the immediate past, to examine the 
present, and to dedicate ourselves again to a cause of service 
to our fellow men. 

We are meeting on the occasion of the birthday of one of the 
greatest liberals of all time. While others may claim Lincoln 


for his nominal political affiliation, we claim him for the things 
he stood for—the things he said and the things he did. 

Lincoln once said: To secure for each laborer the whole prod- 
uct of his labor, or as nearly as possible, is the worthy objective 
of any good government.” On another occasion he remarked: “In- 
asmuch as most good things are produced by labor, it follows that 
all good things rightly belong to labor.” 

BRINGS NEW SENSE OF DUTY 


What strange words these if uttered by a Republican leader 
today. Upon what barren soil would they fall? It is indeed a 
far cry from the Republicanism of the Great Emancipator to the 
republicanism of big business, of Wall Street, of the American 
Liberty League, and of the Hoovers and Landons of today. Lin- 
coln’s immortal pleas for the underprivileged and the oppressed 
are the treasured possessions of those in the crusade for a better 
social order. To place him in the company of reactionaries is to 
distort the facts of history and to do violence to the memory of 
one of the noblest of all men. 

Lincoln's birthday thus brings to all liberals a keener sense of 
duty and of obligation; it fires our imagination and gives us 
greater courage for the task which lies ahead. 

It was indeed a heavy assignment when this administration was 
called upon to carry on where another of America’s great liberals, 
Floyd B. Olson, left off. Olson's ideology was Lincoln's ideology, 
Both believed in economic as well as political democracy. Neither 
wanted to take happiness away from a single individual, but 
rather to extend happiness to every useful member of society. 


OLSON CHARTED COURSE 


The course which Olson himself charted has been the guide of 
this administration. Perhaps some mistakes have been made, and 
if they were, they were mistakes of the mind and not of the heart, 
But I believe that liberals can look to the past year with a sense 
of pride in the accomplishments which have been made in the 
face of opposition from a reactionary-controlled State senate de- 
termined to stay the hand of progress in this State. 

The conflict before the legislature was conflict between two 
schools of political and economic thought. It was a conflict be- 
tween the school which holds that human beings are capable of 
creating an order which can grant economic security and a decent 
standard of living to those who produce our wealth and who ren- 
der valuable social services, and the school which holds that the 
status quo must be maintained, that mass misery, poverty, and 
unemployment are part of the permanent scheme of things. 

The lines, as you know, were most sharply drawn over the tax 
fight. I want to paint a clear picture for you of that controversy, 
the issues involved, and what transpired, because I know that the 
daily press did not give you an impartial and true picture. 

The position of the administration and of the liberals in the 
legislature was set forth in my address to the special session when 
I said: The first of these problems is to bring substantial tax relief 
to a large and overburdened class of our taxpayers—the home owner 
and farmer and those who own real property generally. The other 
is to raise sufficient revenue to meet the current needs of govern- 
ment—to balance the budget in fact as well as in name, so that 
we do not saddle upon future generations burdens which properly 
belong to us. 

PROPOSED TAX PROGRAM 


To carry out this program, the administration recommended 
substantial increases in iron-ore taxes; increases in the personal 
and corporate income tax in the upper brackets; a tax on public- 
utility franchises; a corporate excess tax; increases in gifts and in- 
heritances, moneys, and credits; and similar taxes. 

The issue which confronted the legislators can be stated quite 
simply, although there was much printer’s ink spilled to make it 
quite complex. Once having agreed upon how much money was 
required to carry out the functions of the State government, it be- 
came merely a question of who should pay the bill. 

The liberal program was based on the theory that taxes should 
be levied in accordance with ability to pay; the conservative pro- 
gram was based on the theory of sock the poor. The conservatives 
did a great deal of talking about the welfare of business, but they 
had only in mind big business. Their insistence on a fiat corporate 
income tax as opposed to a graduated tax was to the advantage 
of the large corporations and utilities, but to the decided disad- 
vantage of the smaller corporations which constitute the bulk of 
the State’s industry. 

Their protection of the Steel Trust and the utilities meant more 
dollars extracted from the pockets of all other taxpayers. 

It was a fight on the one hand between the United States Steel 
Corporation, the utilities, the big corporations, and those of great 
wealth and on the other hand the small corporations, the in- 
dependent businessmen, those of modest incomes, the home 
owners, the farmers, and the owners of real property. This ad- 
ministration is more interested in the welfare of the independent 
businessman of this State than in the welfare of the multi- 
millionaire steel baron of Pittsburgh or of New York. 


SENATE “THREW DUST” 


The senate conservatives attempted to defeat the liberal pro- 
gram by creating smokescreen issues—by throwing dust in the 
eyes of the taxpayer. Charges were made that the liberals were 
trying to drive industry out of the State. They wanted you to 
believe that the Steel Trust was ready to place the iron mines 
of northern Minnesota on huge flatcars and transport these mines 
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to some other State. They wanted you to believe that the utilities 

would get mad and leave us high and dry. Not a word did they 

say about discriminatory freight rates, which is the only reason 

industry in Minnesota has ever had for moving out of the State. 

also tried to confuse the issue by shouting Farmer-Labor 

” @ loose phrase intended to appeal oniy to those who 

refuse to do their own thinking. The emptiness of that phrase is 

exposed when you bear in mind that every item of State expendi- 

ture was approved by the Republican-controlled senate finance 
committee. 


I want to say quite emphatically that the administration is 
fully as much interested in keeping governmental expenditures 
Gown as are its conservative critics. 

But let us be honest and not try to pull the wool over the 
eyes of those who pay taxes. When they tell you, Mr. Taxpayer, 
that your tax problem can be solved by discharging State em- 
Pployees or by cutting down their salaries, they are attempting, in 
the vernacular of the street, to put over a fast one. I confess 
that this administration will never become a party to a scheme to 
beat down salaries which are low rather than high, but were every 
State employee who receives his or her pay from the general 
revenue fund compelled to work for absolutely nothing, it would 
result in a reduction of only one mill in the real-property-tax levy. 
This would amount to a reduction of approximately $1.30 cents in 
every hundred dollars which the real-property owner pays in taxes. 


COST RISE INESCAPABLE 


The upward swing in governmental costs started long before the 
Farmer-Labor Party came into power. Within recent years, this 
upward swing has been accelerated, due largely to relief needs 

out of the economic depression, and social security such 
as old-age pensions and aid to dependent children. A Republican 
administration could not escape these obligations if it would; a 
Farmer-Labor administration would not if it could. 

Furthermore, businessmen must remember that every penny 
paid out for relief or social finds its way immediately 
into the channels of business. Were it not for this so-called Gov- 
ernment spending—State and Federal—nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness concerns of this country would be bankrupt today. It has 
served to keep alive not only the unfortunate victims of the de- 
pression, but to keep business itself alive. 

There seemed to have been an objection on the part of some 
people and on the part of some newspapers to the fact that the 
administration, during the tax fight, kept in close touch with 
liberal leaders of the House. They called it interference. Well, 
there were paid lobbyists of big business interests who kept in 
close touch with conservation leaders in the Senate. It does seem 
to me that the administration had at least as much right to inter- 
fere, if that is what you call it, in behalf of the people as these 
lobbyists had to interfere in behalf of their wealthy clients. 

What were the results of the tax fight? Not a complete liberal 
victory, to be sure, but we made some advances in the direction 
of a tax program based on ability to pay. 

We prevented enactment into law of the senate omnibus bill— 
the Republican tax program—which would have resulted in a tax 
levy on real property for State purposes of approximately 23 mills 
for each year of the biennium as compared to the levy of not to 
exceed 10 mills which was finally fixed. 

We obtained increases in iron-ore taxes and other increases in 
taxes upon wealth which made possible the lowering of the State 
real-property levy in the face of a increase in expenditures. 

We secured passage of a law exempting city homesteads and 
farms for the first $4,000 valuation against the bitter opposition 
of the conservatives. The conservatives, however, succeeded in 
amending the measure so that home owners and farmers will not 
derive the maximum benefits of the law for some 4 or 5 years. 


COULD NOT SIGN BILL 


The income-tax bill on individuals was probably the best that 
could have been extracted from a Republican-controlled senate, 
but no self-respecting liberal Governor could affix his signature to 
it. It imposes a tax on those who recelve wages just above the 
W. P. A. level of bare subsistence, and the rates are too sharply 
increased on incomes of $5,000 a year and under. The bill carries 
out the Republican philosophy of making everybody “tax con- 
scious,” but it lowers the living standards of those whose living 
standards are already too low. I refused to sign it. I hope that 
the next legislature will see a liberal-controlled senate as well as 
a liberal-controlled house, and one of its first tasks should be 
amending this bill. 

The administration recommended passage of a $17,000,000 relief 
bill, the amount arrived at by an impartial study and survey of 
relief needs. Government cannot shirk its responsibilities to those 
who are out of work through no fault of theirown. The conserv- 
atives arbitrarily slashed this in half, but finally compro- 
mised on an appropriation of $11,000,000. Many of the local com- 
munities already find the relief situation approaching a crisis, 
themselves unable to carry the relief load and the State unable 
to make additional relief grants. Recent payment of unemploy- 
ment-insurance claims has somewhat eased conditions, as have 
increase in W. P. A. The outcome must await the action of the 
Federal Government concerning relief, and the trend of employ- 
ment in private enterprise. 

A few liberal measures such as extension of the mortgage mora- 
torium, renewal of decreased interest rates on rural credit loans 
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to farmers, and inclusion of practically all employees in the State 
under provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, were able 
to run the gantlet of the conservatives, but, generally speaking, 
the senate proved a lethal chamber for most of the progressive 
bills. Love for the meat packer proved greater than love for the 
farmer, = they killed a bill which would have imposed an effective 
tax on i 

The slaughter of liberal measures would have set a record for 
the South St. Paul stockyards. The conservatives can now ask you 
to return them to office because they administered fatal poison to 
a State labor relations act, the antilobby bill, and measures to 
prohibit the importation of thugs and strikebreakers during labor 
disputes, increase personal property exemption for farmers to $500, 
permit municipalities owning power plants to extend their lines, 
limit the hours of work for women in industry to 44 in any one 
week, full transportation of rural high-school pupils, pay State aid 
to schools in full, and provide adult education. The casualty list 
is quite a formidable one. 

WILL KEEP VOTERS INFORMED 

This is a record which should make any reactionary’s bosom 
swell with pride. And I will aid them in seeing to it that voters 
are made quite thoroughly acquainted with that record. 

Thanks to a liberal house, which refused to compromise with the 
senate conservatives on the appointment of university regents, the 
liberals for the first time in Minnesota history are in the majority 
on that board. 

No one need fear liberal control of the board of regents. Lib- 
erals have always contended for an educational system free and 
untrammeled. We have insisted upon complete academic freedom 
for our teachers—freedom to teach the truth in their classrooms 
as they themselves see the truth. 

And I want to congratulate the regents for their noble and 
courageous act in vindication to Prof. William A. Schaper. 
Professor Schaper fell victim to the war hysteria of 1917 because 
he opposed the entrance of this country into the World War. This 
he had a right to do as a loyal American citizen. His vindication 
will mark a point in the fight for academic freedom in 
American schools and colleges. 

In addition to academic freedom, liberals maintain that teachers 
should be secure in the tenure of their office and should receive 
salaries commensurate with the value of the service they perform. 
We are opposed to cutting their salaries and to cheating them out 
of their pay checks. 

You undoubtedly have heard a great deal said about civil service 
and that the administration was opposed to civil service. That 
is not true. The civil-service bill introduced into the House by a 
group of liberals, known as the Governor’s bill, followed the most 
advanced civil-service thought of today. Its provisions for a single 
administrative officer with good pay, long tenure, and removable 
only for cause with a nonsalaried board of seven are supported 
by President Roosevelt’s committee on reorganization of the Fed- 
eral civil service. The other civil-service bill before the legisla- 
ture provided for a paid three-man administrative board. 

We need not look beyond the borders of our own State to see 
which of these two systems is the most successful. Minneapolis, 
with a three-man administrative board, is hardly a shining ex- 
ample of an efficient civil-service system, whereas St. Paul, under 
a one-man administration, boasts one of the finest civil-service 
systems of any city in America. 

The administration has endeavored to aid agriculture by recom- 
meni passage of laws intended to be of help to our farming 
population, by aiding formation of rural electrification and other 
farm cooperatives, obtaining Federal resettlements aid for drought- 
stricken farmers, and the like. 

But the problems of agriculture are national in scope and can be 
solved only on a national basis. With that in mind, the adminis- 
tration called a State farm conference to formulate a farm pro- 
gram, build up support for that program in other agricultural 
States, and press that program before Congress. It was a confer- 
ence of rank and file farmers and farm leaders. A program was 
drawn known as the Minnesota farm plan, and it has been pre- 
sented to the national lawmakers. It calls for a basic price for 
farm produce; a surplus pool to distribute unsold supplies to the 
underfed; a long-range antitenancy program; and refinancing of 
farm debts after the Frazier-Lemke farm-refinancing plan. 

TO PROTECT WORKERS 


This program has made a profound impression in national farm 
circles, and is certain to gain in favor as the true nature of the 
farm problem becames better understood. 

The worker in Minnesota, under the Farmer-Labor administra- 
tion, need never fear that State troops will ever be used, either 
directly or indirectly, as strikebreakers. 

The worker need never fear, as the result of the refusal of this 
administration to renew the license of the Pinkerton National De- 
tective Agency, that espionage activities will ever be carried on 
against him by the hired stool pigeons of this notorious organiza- 
tion. And I might say that the same action will be taken against 
any other detective agency on similar activities. 

In aiding settlement of labor disputes, the administration has 
never consented to compromise on guaranties which the law 
gives to workers. I have in mind arly the State and 
Federal acts giving the worker the right of collective bargaining 
by representatives of his own choosing. 


r 
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By executive order, the administration, in carrying out Farmer- 
Labor principles, established the, 5-day week for all State em- 
ployees in departments which come under our jurisdiction. 

IMPARTIAL IN LABOR ROW 


The administration has frequently called attention to the danger 
to labor's future if the present disunity in labor's ranks is per- 
mitted to continue. The administration has not taken sides in 
this controversy; the administration is not going to take sides. No 
true friend of labor and of the Farmer-Labor Party would suggest 
that the administration take sides. But I do hope and pray that 
labor’s leaders are big enough and devoted enough to labor to bring 
about unity in the American labor movement as quickly as possible. 

Another election campaign is in the offing and you can look 
forward to a redoubling of efforts to misrepresent our party and 
our candidates. 

The Farmer-Labor program for the crisis which confronts our 
people is a thoroughgoing American program, evolved from the 
trials and experiences of the American people. We expect to 
achieve our program in an American way, pursuing the best tradi- 
tions of our American democracy. 

Every form of violence is repugnant to us, as is every effort to 
destroy our civil liberties. 

The Farmer-Labor program is a liberal program, to which every 
true liberal can subscribe, be he churchman, farmer, worker, edu- 
cator, scientist, business or professional man. It is designed to 
bring the greatest good to the greatest number, the very corner- 
stone upon which this country was founded. It has for its goal 
Taising the living standards of our people, to free them from the 
nightmare of social and economic insecurity. 

Broadly speaking, we propose a more just and more equitable 
distribution of the world’s goods. We ask, in behalf of the work- 
ers—those in the cities and on the farms—a larger share in the 
wealth which they produce. We ask, in behalf of the professional 
and white-collar groups, a proper reward for the services they 
render society. We ask, in behalf of the independent business 
groups, protection against the encroachments of monopolistic 
business which, if not checked, means the end of all independent 
business enterprise in this country, We ask, in behalf of youth, 
a place in the economic sun and an opportunity to develop its 
talents and its abilities. We ask, in behalf of all useful members 
of society, economic security and a standard of living limited only 
by the tremendous wealth which this great land of ours can 
produce. 

The reactionary opposition will not meet this program on its 
merits; it never has. It will resort, as it always has resorted, to 
shouting communism and similar epithets. 

THE CROP OF COMMUNISM 


Quite recently Cardinal Mundelein, archbishop of Chicago, said: 
“Of course, there is danger of the spread of communism in our 
midst. The Holy Father points that out to us. But don’t let 
others use that as a cloak to cover corrupt practices, when they 
cry out against communism and they themselves practice social 
injustice, when they fight against a minimum-wage law and we 
find girls and women trying to live on 10 or 15 cents an hour, 
Surely we can see for ourselves there is something wrong here.” 

The danger of communism, I might add, does not come from the 
handful of Communists in this country, but rather from that group 
which seeks to perpetuate an order founded on injustice, cruelty, 
and inhumanity. 

In his cry against economic injustice, Cardinal Mundelein has 
to draw upon the liberal traditions of his own church. One of the 
greatest liberal pronouncements of all time was the famous en- 
cyclical letter issued by Pope Leo XIII on May 15, 1891, in which 
he said: “The first concern is to save the poor workers from the 
cruelty of grasping speculators who use human beings as mere 
instruments for making money. It is neither justice nor hu- 
manity to so grind men down with excessive labor as to stupefy 
their minds and wear out their bodies. * Every minister 
of holy religion must throw into the conflict all the energy of his 
mind and all the strength of his endurance.” 

To which Pope Pius XI added: “It is evident that in our day not 
alone is wealth accumulated but immense power and despotic 
domination are concentrated in the hands of a few. The while 
economic life has become hard, cruel, and relentless in a ghastly 
measure.” 

QUOTES CHURCH VIEWS 

How strangely familiar to Farmer-Labor ears those words sound! 

“We affirm,” the United Lutheran Church in its 1936 conven- 
tion said, “the evangelical principles for the conduct of all busi- 
ness, that Christian brotherhood must afford the spirit and Chris- 
tian stewardship must determine the practices by which injustice 
is removed and material good will and brotherly fair play are es- 
tablished as between employer and employees, and between pro- 
ducers and consumers and by which a truly moral and sound 
economic order must be assured.” 

“There is something fundamentally wrong,” the conference of 
Methodist bishops in 1930 told the country, “with a social system 
that in the midst of plenteous abundance dooms untold num- 
bers of our people to unbearable poverty and distress through no 
fault of their own. We cannot escape the conclusion that a more 
equitable distribution of wealth is basic to any genuine and per- 
manent improvement of the welfare of mankind as a whole.” 


And the Presbyterian ministers in their 1933 convention said: 
“Christians have a mandate to question an economic order where 
the only answer to our industrial problems is charity drives, bread 
lines, and apple venders. As Christians, we need to affirm that if 
the present order will not adapt itself to the social conscience 
based on Christian ideals, then it must give way to some more 
Just and righteous social order.” 

The present political campaign already has stooped to a plane 
even lower than calling liberals Communists. We expect that the 
same as we expect mosquitoes in the summertime. 

I am referring now, however, to efforts to create a racial issue, 
which has no place in this enlightened State. It is evidence of 
moral and political degeneracy such as we have never before known. 
I cannot find words sufficiently strong for me to express my 
contempt for it. 

Floyd Olson frequently called attention to the fact that we are 
different from all other political movements—that to be a Farmer- 
Laborite one must be a crusader. I hope that we never permit our- 
selves to become smug, self-satisfied, contented, soft. Once we have 
lost our crusading spirit we have suffered defeat more stunning than 
any we could possibly suffer at the polls. 

The fate of any individual in the coming campaign is of rela- 
tively no consequence. What is of consequence is the fate of our 
liberal political movement. No person must permit himself to 
become greater than the movement. 

I know that the movement is going forward to victory next 
November. We must go forward to victory. We must keep faith 
not only with the great men and women who sacrificed and built 
this movement of the people, but also with the liberals of America 
who have imposed confidence and leadership in us. The forces of 
reaction which are trying desperately to destroy the liberal political 
movement in Minnesota and the liberal political movement of the 
223 national administration will never again find victory resting 

their arms. 


Small-Business Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1938 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, there has been 
widespread complaint of the manner in which the so-called 
small-business men’s conference was conducted in Washing- 
ton. Fundamental dissatisfaction seems to have been created 
in the minds of many who made the trip to Washington in 
the hope of contributing in a constructive manner to the sit- 
uation by which the Nation is now confronted as a result of 
policies pursued by the present administration during the 
past 5 years. i 

The charge has been made among others that resolutions 
adopted by those attending the conference were not in fact 
presented to the President. 


Speaking as an active member of the committee on fair trade 
practices and price legislation— 


Said one member— 


I know that out of 10 well-conceived and clearly worded resolu- 
tions prepared by us only 2 reached the President with meanings 
unchanged, 3 were omitted entirely, and 5 were reworded so that 
the intended meaning was altered. 

Final resolutions— 


Said another member— 


are in many ways an unfair reflection of the attitude of a large 
majority of the conference. 

Only 23 resolutions out of 100 prepared by 10 committees, 
it is alleged, were submitted to the President, some of them 
altered to convey meanings different from those intended. 

I understand that the dissatisfaction is so great in this 
connection that a meeting has been called of all those 
attending the conference from New England with a view to 
joint action in the matter. 

In this connection and under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include at this point the following copies of 
a telegram to the President and a letter to Secretary Roper, 
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which I have received from one who attended the con- 
ference: 


Copy of wire sent to President Roosevelt protesting re small- 
business men’s conference 


As delegate to the smaller-business men’s conference and a 
member of its fair-trade-practice group, I want to register an 
emphatic protest the final 23 resolutions submitted to 
you by the 11 chairmen. Many important resolutions adopted by 
our group were omitted, others changed in meaning, so that final 
resolutions were not, in my opinion, a true expression of the 
members of the convention. 

R. O. Cooke, 


Bostonia Beverages, Inc., Natick, Mass. 

Pesrvary 5, 1938. 
8 0 Washington, D. C. 
ecre of Commerce, Was on, D. C. 

DEAR Sm: ‘The writer was a delegate to the little-business men’s 
conference held on Wednesday and Thursday, February 2 and 3, 
1938, in Washington. I was also a member of group 3, ably con- 
ducted until the election of a permanent chairman, by your Mr. 
Wilford L. White. 

The members of group 3 did a very constructive job. We worked 
until after 11 o’clock Wednesday night, and in an orderly, approved 
manner passed certain resolutions to be presented on the follow- 
ing day by our duly elected chairman, Mr. Harold D. North, 

The report of the press this morning indicates that the resolu- 
tions carried to the President were changed, and in comparing 
them with the list of resolutions passed by our group, I find that 
many of ours were omitted and some were altered so that the 
intent of our group was not properly expressed. 

Following the late Wednesday meeting, many of our delegates 
left for home, feeling that they had dome a constructive job 
which would contribute to the problem confronting business. 
It is my contention that no one had the right to change the 
resolutions of our group. I do appreciate that with the resolutions 
from 10 groups as recommended by your Department there would 
be some duplications and some contradictions, but, while duplica- 
tions could be fairly eliminated, it was not within the power of 
the other chairman to tamper with the contradictory resolutions, 

At the general conference meeting Wednesday morning, you 
were able to bring order out of chaos, I do believe that in all 
fairness to the delegates who, at their own expense, tried to con- 
tribute something constructive, a word of explanation is neces- 
sary, I would dislike to feel that the conference has been a total 
failure. I still feel that real good may yet develop, but it is cer- 
tainly a bad beginning when the confidence you have placed in 
a group of men . abused. 

A BOSTONIA BEVERAGES, INC., 
RıcHarD C. Cooke, President. 


Our Clowning Senate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND J. CANNON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. RAYMOND CANNON, OF WISCONSIN, 
ON FEBRUARY 15, 1938 


Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
address which I delivered over the radio today: 


I appreciate the opportunity accorded me by the National 
Broadcasting Co. to make this talk over a Nation-wide hook-up. 
On the 2ist day of January, I spoke over a coast-to-coast 
hook-up, my topic being, Our Time-Wasting Senate. Little 
did I realize at that time that I would be on the air again 
today to continue my criticism of the Senate because of the 
continuing filibuster. 
Some may not know what a filibuster is. This is a practice 
to the United States Senate and is the result of a rule 
of that body that debate on any pending bill cannot be shut off. 
This means that Senators can talk and talk as long as their wind 
lasts, and it is not necessary that their speeches have anything to 
do with the bill before the Senate. Thus, on the very day that 
Congress convened, on the 3d day of January, the first order of 
business taken up was the antilynching bill, and instead of 
the Senate proceeding immediately to dispose of this bill either 
one way or the other, a minority group of Senators immediately 
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started a filibuster, which has continued since the 
January. More than 44 days have passed and the 
Senators with the attachés of the Senate has been com- 


just long enough to vote on the conferees’ report on the farm 
bill, which, by the way, was a matter of routine procedure, as the 
farm bill was passed by the Senate last year and by the House 
this year, and their procedure yesterday was simply putting their 
O. K. on the conferees’ report. 

We have had approximately 6 weeks of southern oratory during 
this filibuster, notwithstanding the fact that the Nation has been 
patiently waiting for the prompt passage of liberal legislation to 
fight a recession. 

The southern Democrats know that the proponen of the bill 
controlled sufficient votes to pass it. They know further that the 
country as a whole wants it. Even the Gallup poll showed that 
57 percent of all the southerners are in favor of the Federal anti- 
lynching bill. However, filibustering is their own chance of de- 
feating it, and a small minority group has not hesitated to resort 
to this obstructionist and undemocratic device. Their hope is 
that the Senate leaders, fearing for the rest of the New Deal pro- 
2 would abandon the antilynching bill in order that the 

nate may proceed with the rest of its calendar, and you can rest 
assured that if this is done, southern Democrats will turn right 
around and continue to knife the rest of the New Deal legislation. 
The filibuster is to parliamentary debate what a lynching is to 
legal process, Therefore, those undemocratic Senators who fight 
the antilynching bill are using the very tactics which are appro- 
priate for their cause. The disgusting and pathetic part of it all 
is the picture of the Republican Senators lining up with the 
southern bloc. 

The filibuster has demonstrated its strength and its weakness as 
a weapon. Its strength has been that it has prevented an ap- 
parent majority in the Senate from p. a vote on the anti- 
lynching bill. Its weakness has been that it has led most of those 
engaged in the filibuster away from the serious and reasonable 
arguments on the merits of the bill and straight into rhetorical 
nonsense, 

Now, my friends, wait until election time comes around, and 
you will find those same Republican Senators masquerading be- 
fore the voters of their States as the heirs of the immortal 
Lincoln; and I want to tell you that those Senators who place 
any confidence or faith in the opponents of this bill or give way 
to them in the slightest degree will be placed in the same position 
as that of the authorities who turn over a prisoner to a lynching 
mob. Southern sheriffs may often look the other way, but they 
don't generally pull the rope, as the Senators who submit to the 
wishes of the minority fillbustering group certainly will be doing 
if they give in to them; and it is also a certainty that if they are 
successful in their filibuster against the antilynching bill, having 
tasted blood, you can rest assured that this same minority group 
will try the same tactics against the wage and hour bill and other 
important legislation. 

I want to tell you, my friends, that it is sad, pathetic, and 
tragic that the greatest deliberating body in all the world, repre- 
senting the world’s greatest nation, will barter away the rights 
and interests of the American people to a small minority group 
on the floor of the United States Senate in order that the Senate 
may proceed with the Nation’s business. 

We have had glaring examples in recent years of the deals that 
have been made between Senators when they were called upon to 
confirm Presidential appointments. Senators who knew that the 
appointees were unfit to hold Federal positions, and yet if a cer- 
tain group of Senators were backing the appointee he was always 
confirmed, and the Senators making the objections withdrew the 
objections, fearing that the time would come when they would be 
backing an appointee, and they, of course, would not like to have 
opposition, so it’s a case of you scratch my back, and Ill scratch 
yours. 

Now, my friends, ours is the greatest government in the history 
of the world. It is founded on majority rule. Obstruction by 
minorities has no place in such a government. When swaps and 
deals have to be made between groups of Senators representing 
130,000,000 of our people in order to have legislation passed, I 
want to tell you it is a sad commentary on justice. 

Through its present conduct the Senate advertises not only the 
terrible horrors of lynching, but it lets the entire world know that 
it is too cowardly to do an about it. 

Let me tell the Senate that they had better hurry and save 
their faces before the time comes for them to worry about saving 
their necks, when they have to face their constituents in the fall. 

All through the years—and ever since its birth—the Senate has 
been profoundly respected and admired, but through its own con- 
duct it has now created the laughter of cynics and the resentment 
of our great people. one knows that if this bill comes to a 
vote, it will easily pass. e ammunition used by the filibustering 
group would be laughable if it were not so tragic for the millions 
of the unemployed. 

For instance, one Senator spoke for several days on the rise 
and fall of the Egyptian civilization, which occurred thousands of 
years ago. Another Senator devoted days of the Senate’s time 
speaking of his trip to Africa, India, and Persia. On other days 
Senators would send musty old documents to the clerk's desk to 
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be read, consuming hours and hours of time, which had nothing 
to do with the matter under discussion, but were read for the 
purpose of killing time in connection with the filibuster; and, mind 
you, when these documents were being read, practically every Sen- 
ator left the floor, and when the reading was concluded it became 
necessary to have a “no quorum” called, and the Sergeant at Arms 
was directed to gather in the Senators. Some of them were found 
sleeping in the cloak room, others playing checkers and cards, and 
others attending the movies. On many and many a day since the 
3d day of January there were only three or four Senators on the 
fioor of the Senate, while one of the Senators found enough leisure 
time to get married, and is now honeymooning in Florida, while 
the filibuster goes on and on, 

When it comes to social activities here in Washington, believe 
me, they are on their toes. 

If these same Senators who have devoted such little time on the 
floor of the Senate during the past 44 days would do a right- 
about-face and spend more time at work in an endeavor to have 
constructive legislation passed—legislation that the country is 
anxiously waiting for—instead of making preparations during the 
day for their evening social engagements, the administration pro- 
gram would make headway, while now it is at a standstill. One 
cannot pick up a morning Washington paper without seeing pic- 
tures of our “do nothing during the day” Senators in their high 
hats and tails attending functions at the foreign embassies, at 
banquets and at balls given by the socially elite of our supposedly 
democratic city of Washington. 

I presume a great many of our Senators are happy that a fili- 
buster is under way, as it gives them an opportunity to rest up 
and gather energy during the day for the next evening’s social 
entertainment. If they exhibited the same interest in the welfare 
of the people of this Nation as they do in their social activities, 
the people’s program would get along a great deal better and we 
would have a much better chance of coming out of this recession. 
The actions and conduct of our United States Senate since the 
3d day of January would be bad enough if we were at the height 
of prosperity, but this goes on in face of the fact that 13,000,000 
hungry, poor people pound the streets looking for work and it 
continues on in face of the fact that just recently our President 
in a message to Congress, said that industry has turned loose 
upon the streets 3,000,000 more workers. 

Now, let us suppose that the great industrial concerns of our 
Nation carried on their business in the same manner that the 
Senate conducts the business for you—the stockholders of this 
great Government. How long do you think they would remain out 
of the hands of receivers, and how long do you think their stock- 
holders would tolerate officials remaining on the pay roll guiding 
the destinies of their businesses? 

When this Nation consisted of 13 States, with 3,000,000 popula- 
tion, it was not serious when the Senate wasted time. Today we 
are a Nation of 130,000,000, and we are the one great power in 
the world which can preserve peace. The Senate should realize 
that this is the twentieth century and not 1789 and adopt rules 
which will accomplish the pressing business of the greatest nation 
m the world. The Senate should have adopted the cloture rule 
right after it became apparent that the minority southern crowd 
intended to remain adamant. Since 1917 it has been possible for 
the Senate to limit debate. This cloture rule followed President 
Wuson's famous denunciation in March of that year in which he 
said: 

“The termination of the last session of the Sixty-fourth Congress 
by constitutional limitation discloses a situation unparalleled in 
the history of any modern government. * ‘The Senate of 
the United States is the only legislative body in the world which 
cannot act when its majority is ready for action. A little group 
of willful men, representing no opinion but their own, have ren- 
dered the great Government of the United States helpless and 
contemptible. The remedy? There is but one remedy. The only 
remedy is that the rules of the Senate shall be altered that it 
can act.“ 

The new Senate thereupon met in special session and changed 
its rules to allow application of the cloture. Under the new rule 
a motion signed by 16 Senators to close the debate upon any 
pending measure must be presented to the Senate without debate 
on the second following calendar day. If two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present support the motion, the pending measure becomes 
the unfinished business of the Senate until disposed of. 

No Senator may thereafter speak for more than 1 hour. No 
new amendments may be introduced, except by unanimous con- 
sent. No dilatory motions cr amendments and no nongermane 
amendments are in order, and all points of order and appeals from 
the chair must be decided without debate. 

Yesterday, at 5 o’clock, a petition signed by a sufficient number 
of Senators was presented to the Vice President, and the matter 
will be brought up for consideration tomorrow, Wednesday. This 
does not mean, of course, the end of the filibuster unless the 
cloture rule is invoked by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. If it 
is not, the filibuster will continue on and on indefinitely, or until 


the majority gives way to the minority. 


This procedure should have been taken by the leaders of the 
majority group at least 40 days ago, but, unfortunately for the 
American people, they lacked the courage to proceed until now, 
but they were content to let this continue on and on all 
of this time, which would really be funny if it were not for the 
pathos and the tragedies that lie back of it all when one considers 


that millions and millions of our poor, distressed people have been 
pleading with Congress for quick action to relieve their suffering. 

A filibuster is archaic and undemocratic and has no place in a 
lawmaking machinery of a great, modern nation. The Senate is 
losing its birthright and proving untrue to its great traditions. 
We are living through serious times, times when we need action 
on the part of the Senators to help lift from the backs of our 
poopie the sorrow, misery, distress, and despair that they have been 

ering. 

With the threat of war abroad and the terrible adversities we 
have at home, no one but the Divine Creator knows what the 
future has in store for us; and in face of it all we find our United 
States Senate acting like a bunch of school children and playing 
horse with human misery. 


The Cherokee Jurisdictional Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL ROGERS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1938 


LETTER FROM ROBERT L. OWEN 


Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
letter from Hon. Robert L. Owen: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 11, 1938. 
Subject: Senate Joint Resolution 64—Cherokee jurisdictional case. 
Hon. WILL ROGERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAMMAN: The defeat of Senate Joint Resolution 64, 
authorizing the Court of Claims to hear the case of the Cherokee 
Nation versus the United States and of the Eastern and Western 
Cherokees against the United States was clearly defeated by the 
declaration that the passage of the bill was not in accord with the 
plans of the President of the United States. Various opponents 
emphasized this on the floor, quoting the Director of the Budget, 
as of June 4, 1936. Please permit me, Mr. Chairman, in grateful 
recognition of the support of the honored Committee on Indian 
Affairs and of other friends in the House of Representatives who 
supported the bill, to place on the record what I believe to be the 
facts and the law which will vindicate those who supported the 
measure. 


VINDICATION OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 64 


This bill interprets the Jurisdictional Act of 1924 which author- 
izes the Cherokee Nation, a political corporation, to sue the United 
States and the act of April 25, 1932, authorizing the Eastern and 
Western Cherokees to sue the United States. When the Jurisdic- 
tional Act of 1924 was passed all the Cherokee claims had been 
before the Indian Committee of the House and discussed. The 
jurisdiction was broad, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The Cherokee Nation brought nine suits, five of them on 
behalf of the Eastern and Western Cherokees. The Court of Claims 
held that the Eastern and Western Cherokees could not sue 
through the Cherokee Nation. The court was right. They were 
entirely different entities. The Cherokee Nation represented 40,000 
people, of whom about ten or twelve thousand were intermarried 
whites, Cherokee freedmen, adopted Delawares, adopted Shawnees, 
and other adopted Indians. The Western Cherokees were those 
who moved west before the treaty of 1835. The Eastern Cherokees 
were those who were moved by military force on June 12, 1838, 
from their homes in Georgia under the fraudulent treaty of 1835. 
The Court of Claims held this treaty fraudulent, as neither the 
Eastern nor Western Cherokees were parties to it, and the leaders 
voo signed it were killed by the Cherokees under the Cherokee 

W. 

When the Court of Claims held that the Eastern and Western 
Cherokees could not bring suit under the Cherokee Nation under 
the act of 1924, the Congress passed the Enabling Act of April 
25, 1932, authorizing the Eastern and Western Cherokees to sue in 
their own behalf and giving the Court of Claims the broadest 
powers to adjudicate all legal and equitable claims which the 
Eastern and Western Cherokees had and which had not been 
previously adjudicated and fully paid. 

The Eastern Cherokees on their own behalf brought a suit to 
correct an error made in the settlement of April 5, 1852, which 
they had received at the time under written protest. This suit 
was based on the discovery by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that an erroneous charge had been made against the East- 
ern Cherokees under the treaty of 1835 of $1,111,284.70. This 
discovery was made in the following manner: 
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When the United States desired to buy the Cherokee lands west 
of the ninety-sixth meridian in Oklahoma, they agreed as one of 
the legal considerations to make an accounting to the Cherokee 
Nation as part payment of a quitclaim to the lands west of the 
ninety-sixth meridian, amounting to about 8,000,000 acres. The 
United States made the accounting ex parte through Slade and 
Bender under agreement for its immediate payment. Payment 
was refused on the advice of the Attorney General of the United 
States, Hon. Judson Harmon. In 1902, when the United States 
desired to allot the Cherokee lands, the Allotment Act authorized 
the Cherokee Tribe of Indians to bring suit against the United 
States for any claims they had. The Cherokee government had 
been destroyed by the Curtis Act of 1898 and the Cherokee coun- 
cil refused to authorize the suit. The Cherokee chief, however, 
employed counsel to bring an action to enforce the legal claim 
of the Cherokee Nation for this fund, among others. The Eastern 
Cherokees were unorganized and three of them—David Muskrat, 
Daniel Gritts, and Frank J. Boudinot—were permitted by the 
court to intervene in a suit in equity brought by themselves on 
behalf of themselves and other Eastern Cherokees against the 
Cherokee Nation with the United States as a nominal party 
defendant. The Supreme Court declared the Cherokee Nation, as 
a government, legally entitled to $1,111,284.70 with 5 percent inter- 
est from June 12, 1838, until paid. But the Supreme Court held 
the equitable claim of the Eastern Cherokees against the Cherokee 
Nation and directed this money to be paid to the Eastern Chero- 
kees by the Court of Claims, which was done as of March 15, 1910. 
The Eastern Cherokees, thus, for the first time, had a judicial 
ascertainment of the fact that $1,111,284.70 had been unlawfully 
taken from the treaty fund as of June 12, 1838; but they had no 
legal remedy and never obtained a legal remedy until the Juris- 
dictional Act of April 25, 1932. Thereupon, the Eastern Chero- 
kees, being authorized by law for the first time to bring a suit 
in behalf of their group who were registered on the final rolls of 
the Cherokee Nation, brought an action against the United States 
charging that this money, having been unlawfully deducted from 
the trust fund, should be reimbursed as of that date, and that 
the settlement of April 5, 1852, should be corrected accordingly. 
Upon calculating the interest at 5 percent up until April 5, 1852, 
and applying it according to the law governing partial payments 
to the payment then made, there remained something over 
$1,980,000, barring interest at 5 percent. This balance, barring 
5 percent, was credited as of March 15, 1910, with the amount then 
paid—some $5,098,000—which did not fully liquidate the earned 
interest as of that date. For this amount of interest, and the 
principal and the unpaid Interest, they demanded judgment. 

The assistant attorneys representing the Attorney General of the 
United States did not plead res judicata, but entered a general 
traverse and then moved the Court to dismiss the action of the 
Eastern Cherokees on the ground of res judicata. The law of 
pleading in res judicata as defined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as every lawyer in Congress knows, requires res 
judicata to be plead to the end that the plaintiff might demand 
and receive evidence on the facts. This rule of the Supreme Court 
of the United States was ignored and the Eastern Cherokees sub- 
jected to a wrong in this respect. 

But even if res judicata had been pleaded in this case, the law 
of res judicata, as defined by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, requires four essentials: 

1. That the thing sued for must be identical with the previous 
adjudication which is depended upon as a bar, The Government 
attorneys contended that the things sued for by Muskrat, Gritts, 
and Boudinot, for themselves and others having a like interest, 
determined by the Supreme Court in Two Hundred and Second 
United States Reports, 101, was the same subject matter. But 
the thing sued for in this case, decided in 1906, was $1,111,284.70, 
with interest at 5 percent from June 12, 1838, while the thing 
for under the act of 1932 was $1,989,000, with interest at 5 per 


„ 101, was caused in equity against the Cherokee Nation 
as the holder of a legal judgment for the item of $1,111,284.70, 
with interest, because that fund had arisen from an error made 
account of the Eastern Cherokees on the 12th of June 1838, 
cause of action in the suit brought under the act of 1932 
the recognition of the right of the Eastern Chero 
of the United States in regard to partial payments. 
The parties to the previous adjudication must be identical. 
parties were not identical. In the first place, Muskrat, Gritts, 

recovered from the Cherokee Nation. 


the were suing the 
ited States under the law of partial payments. 
5 of the parties must be the same. They were not 
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Court held as follows: 
“It is well settled that the principle of res judicata is only 
applicable to the point adjudged and 
laterally under consideration +; 
Co. v. D. C. Storey (268 U. S. 288, 69 L. Ed., p. 950). 
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The Court of Claims ignored this decision of the Supreme Court 
and all the other decisions of the Supreme Court in relation to 
res judicata. 

Not only did the Court of Claims ignore these decisions of the 
Supreme Court, but it also ignored a whole series of unbroken 
decisions, from the foundation of this Government, in relation 
to the interpretation of treaties and laws relating to the Indians. 

“It is to be presumed that in this matter the United States 
would be governed by such considerations of justice as would 
control a Christian people in their treatment of an ignorant and 
dependent race,” Beecher v. Wetherby (95 U. S. 517). 

“It is undoubtedly true that this Government has always recog- 
nized the fact that the Indians were its wards, and entitled to be 
protected as such, and this Court has uniformly construed all 
legislation in the light of this recognized obligation,” Barker v. 
Harvey (181 U. S. 481). 

“We will construe a treaty with the Indians as ‘that unlettered 
people’ understood it, and as justice and reason demand in all 
cases where power is exerted by the strong over those to whom 
they owe protection and counterpoise the ty by ‘superior 
justice which looks only to the substance of the right without 
regard to technical rules,’ Choctaw Nation v. United States (119 
U. S. 1.“ Seufert Bros. v. United States (249 U. S. 197). 

“The courts of the United States, without a single exception, have 
approached the adjudication of Indian rights arising under Indian 
treaties with the fundamental principle of law in view that the 
Indian tribe, unlettered and subordinated to a superior power, was 
entitled to have all doubts resolved in its favor, and that the parties 
to the treaty were not in all respects upon an equal footing” 
(Blackfeet et al. Nations v. United States, 81 C. Cls. 101). 

“The adoption by the United States of the wrongful act of any 
officer is, of course, an adoption of the act when and as committed, 
and causes such act of the officer to be, in virtue of the statute, a 
rightful appropriation by the Government, for which compensation 
is provided” (Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reser- 
vation in Wyoming v. United States, 299 U. S. 476). 

All of these decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
are binding on the Attorney General of the United States and on 
the Assistant Attorneys General. These decisions of the Supreme 
Court are binding upon the Chief Executive, who is bound by his 
oath of office to see that the laws are faithfully administered. 

The Western Cherokees brought a similar action which is on all 
fours with that of the Eastern Cherokees. 

These are the only two cases referred to in the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior on Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

But the Secretary of the Interior permitted the attorney of the 
Eastern and Western Cherokees to be heard before the Solicitor of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and before the Solicitor and 
his three assistants of the Interior Department. As a result, the 
Secretary felt compelled to say, and did say: 

“The fact remains, however, that the argument of erroneous 
application of partial payments is one that does not appear to 
have been previously presented to or considered by the courts.” 

Thus there appears a report of the Secretary of the Interior con- 
tradicting what the court was induced to hold by the brilliant 
pleading of Government counsel. I personally feel much to blame 
for not having made the matter clearer to the honorable Court of 
Claims, whose burden is great. Probably no man sitting on the 
bench anywhere has a harder task to perform than this honorable 
court. 

The question of granting this jurisdiction came up in the 
House and Senate in the Seventy-fourth Congress and measures 
authorizing the Eastern and Western Cherokees to be heard on 
the merits were favorably reported by both the committee of 
the Senate and of the House. Again in the Seventy-fifth Congress 
when Senate Joint Resolution 64 came before the committee of the 
Senate and was heard on the report of the Secretary of the Interior 
in the presence of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and his coun- 
sel; Mr. Reeves, the committee passed the measure unanimously. 
It was submitted to the United States Senate and passed that hon- 
orable body unanimously. It came to the House, was submitted 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and received its unanimous 


report. 

In the debate yesterday it was made to appear that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was in danger if Senate Joint Resolution 
64 were passed because the claims originally filed were large. As a 
matter of fact the Court of Claims when it refused to permit the 
Cherokee Nation to represent the Eastern and Western Cherokees it 
eliminated five of the most important cases bro t by the Chero- 
kee Nation, leaving only four cases, one of ch, the Clifton 
Roll case, was rejected by the court and was not appealed; leav- 
ing only three cases, two of which related to errors discovered 
in the accounts of the Cherokee Nation by certified public ac- 
countants. These two cases involve only $1,687,138.53 of claims, 
the third case relating to 500,000 acres of land for which an 
accounting was claimed. Of the remaining cases, the Eastern 
Cherokees have one (above referred to), the Western Cherokees 
have one of like nature based on the law of partial payments 
amounting to about $800,000, including interest. The Eastern 
and Western Cherokees jointly are claiming reimbursement of 
their public funds and lands conveyed to the Cherokee freedmen 
by the officials of the United States, and as the Cherokees be- 
lieve, without authority of law. The fourth case asks compensa- 
tion by the Eastern and Western Cherokees for the Cherokee outlet 
lands west of the one-hundredth meridian, which the Govern- 
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ment denies on the ground that it did not grant any outlet west 
of the one-hundredth meridian. 

These are all of the cases, the Newborn Baby case having 
been abandoned by the Eastern and Western Cherokees and stricken 
from the record from lack of prosecution. 

This simple recitation of fact and law, which is believed to be 
entirely accurate, is made in order to vindicate the justice of 
Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Many highly prejudicial statements were made upon the floor 
by honorable gentlemen who through lack of accurate informa- 
tion seemed to fear that they could not depend upon the Court 
of Claims or the Supreme Court of the United States to protect 
the rights of the Government against the Indians and their 
attorneys. The fact that the Cherokees have not recovered a 
dollar since the award of Slade and Bender made in 1893, and 
finally paid in 1910, should relieve any undue apprehension that 
the Government of the United States is defenseless. The attorney 
who is chiefly responsible for keeping these cases alive for the 
last 30 years, Frank J. Boudinot, has had difficulty in keeping 
himself alive as he has never recovered a dollar in over 30 years 
of service in behalf of these Indians. To charge the attorneys 
of the Indians with rapacity and unscrupulous conduct without 
any evidence whatever to it seems ungenerous. 

In 1917 Mr. Boudinot brought a suit asking interest on the total 
sum found due by Slade and Bender in 1893, He was defeated in 
this suit, but it had no relation whatever to any of the pending 
cases. 

I end this letter as I began it by stating it to be my conviction 
that it was the declaration of the Director of the Budget on June 
4, 1936, that the jurisdiction act proposed was not in accord 
with the program of the President of the United States that 
caused the defeat of Senate Joint Resolution 64. The Director's 
comment to the Secretary of the Interior was based upon the 
letter of the Attorney General's office of May 27, 1936, declining 
to approve the bill. This letter, which arose from the opposition 
of the attormey who induced the court to render an adverse 
decision, should not, under all the circumstances, be regarded as 
sufficient to justify the Director of the Budget or to justify hon- 
orable Members of the House in defeating the measure. 

For 30 the Eastern and Western Cherokees have been 

trying to get jurisdictional acts and have their claims decided on 
their merits. Until they are heard and decided, they will remain 
unsettled claims against the United States. I ignore the question 
of gratuities in this bill, because the Cherokees were willing to 
have this stricken out of the bill, although they thought that a 
personal claim such as they had for a personal per capita should 
not be charged with the governmental expenses of administering 
Indian affairs for a hundred years nor charged with the large 
amount of funds contributed by the United States to the State 
of Oklahoma for educational purposes. These funds were due 
Oklahoma because of the fact that the United States made the 
Indian land nontaxable. 
The friends of Senate Joint Resolution 64 were deeply preju- 
diced by the representation of the amount involved in Indian 
cases generally, although it was made clear from the record that 
in suits brought less than 2½ percent of recoveries had ever been 
made, and that the total of all judgments through the Court of 
Claims was only about twenty millions. The cash recoveries 
sought by the Cherokee Nation under the jurisdictional bill of 
1924 is less than the gratuities claimed by the Government and 
found as a fact by the Court of Claims. The land suit brought by 
the Cherokee Nation only involved 500,000 acres of land. The 
gratuities found by the court against the Eastern Cherokees ex- 
ceeded the principal of the sum sued for, The suit of the West- 
ern Cherokees for per capita was for about $300,000, with interest. 
The declaration of the opponents on the floor of the House in 
this debate that these suits involved fifty-four millions is a de- 
plorable and unjust prejudicial statement not sustained by the 
record of the cases pending in the court. 

The reflection on the rapacity of the Indians is both ungenerous 
and unfair and without foundation of fact. Outside of the im- 
provements east of the Mississippi River taken by military vio- 
lence, the Eastern Cherokees had taken from them by military 
force over 7,000,000 acres of land worth at the time by current 
prices approximately $10,000,000, for which the fraudulent treaty 
of New Echota, December 29, 1835, proposed to pay only $2,067,000, 
of which there remains due on the principal fund $1,989,000 with 
interest from March 15, 1910. This is the suit which was 
out of court on the ground of no jurisdiction on the perfectly 
absurd plea of res judicata. 

The delay in the adjudication of these cases has been because 
of the unreasonable hostility of gentlemen who thought the In- 
dians rapacious and believed it their duty to protect the 
of the United States by refusing the Indians the opportunity of 
being heard in court. It is a cruel history. The Cherokees 
lost one-third of their people by death due to military removal 
and exposure of the people on a ruinous march during which 
women in childbirth were jolted to death over rough roads in the 
transport wagons. 

Please pardon the length of this letter and accept my grateful 
acknowledgments for the justice and kindness of those who desired 
and assisted in trying to give the Cherokees their day in court, 
with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Yours very respectfully, 
ROBERT L. OWEN. 
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oF 
HON. FRED BIERMANN 
OF IOWA 
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Tuesday, February 15, 1938 


ADDRESS BY LYNN R. EDMINISTER, THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
FARM AND HOME WEEK PROGRAM, IOWA STATE COLLEGE, 
AMES, IOWA, ON FEBRUARY 8, 1938. 


Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following address 
by Lynn R. Edminister, at the thirty-eighth annual farm 
and home week program, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
on February 8, 1938: 


It is a great pleasure to me to break away from my daily tasks 
in Washington and come to Ames to participate in your annual 
farm and home week program for Iowa. When I come to the 
Middle West it is just a case of coming back among the home 
folks. Through some oversight I neglected to be born in the 
State “where the tall corn grows.” But I did grow up on a corn 
farm just across the way in Illinois. Whether the corn on our 
farm grew as tall as yours I would not undertake to say, though 
I don't suppose that would be possible. What I will vouch for is 
that the tales we told about it were just as “tall” as yours. No- 
body could beat us at that! 

I am here to discuss trade agreements and what they mean to 
agriculture, especially Corn Belt agriculture. I am more than glad 
to have this opportunity, because on this subject I have a tale 
to tell that is no “tall corn” story. It is a story that every farmer 
in this country ought to know and to understand. For it involves 
the “grass roots“ issue of whether we are going to continue to 
move forward with a program that not only holds great promise 
for the country as a whole, but which is above all in the true 
interest of farmers. I mean, of course, the trade-agreements pro- 


gram, 

Before we get into the subject of the trade agreements them- 

selves, however, let me go back over a little history with you. It is 
that you have to know if you want to understand fully 
what the trade-agreements program means to agriculture. 

From the days of the Civil War right on down, the tariff policy of 
this country tended to discriminate against agriculture. Except for 
a few brief intervals, the trend was toward higher and higher 
protectionism for almost everything that a tariff could “protect.” 
Not only that, but also for things that it could not protect. And 
that is where agriculture comes in. 

Throughout all these years farmers were told that they, too, 
could share in the good things that ever-higher tariffs were sup- 

to bestow upon us all. They had scarcely to ask for higher 
tariffs on their products in order to get them. True, these tariffs 
were mostly worthless, because farmers were producing far more 
than could be sold in the home market, and this meant that the 
price that could be got in the world market for the exportable 
surplus set the price for the entire crop. The result was that the 
8 was selling in a world market and buying in a protected 
market. 

For a number of reasons, however, the significance of what was 
happening was not fully grasped at the time. In the North partisan 
affiliations which were a survival of Civil War days, together with 
a confusion of issues other than the tariff, made the great majority 
of the farmers willing supporters of a tariff policy which in reality 
discriminated against them. While farmers were busily agitating 
such issues as “cheap money” and regulation of the railroads, the 
process of increasing the tariff on anything and everything went 
steadily on. When it was pointed out that the tarlff duties on the 
great agricultural staples which we exported were useless to him, 
the farmer was told that the indirect benefits would take care of 
all that. High tariffs, he was told, would so stimulate the growth 
of industry in the United States as to give him a better home 
market. Those who told him this neglected to explain how it would 
get his products off a world-price basis so long as he continued to 
produce far more than even our rapidly growing home market 
could absorb. They neglected to explain it because there was no 
explanation. World prices continued to rule for agriculture, and 
the tariff inequality not only persisted but increased. 

In the old days, however, farmers could afford to be less con- 
cerned about this matter than they can today. There was plenty 
of free, fertile land; costs were exceedingly low; and the United 
States was the sole important source of overseas supply of farm 
products for a rapidly growing European market. When world 
prices fell there was naturally a growing pressure in this country for 
agrarian reforms, as in the eighties and early nineties. But this 

never really focused on tariff reform. And with the recov- 
ery in prices of farm products in the late nineties and their con- 
tinued upward trend in the early part of the present century, 
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increased farm prosperity still kept this issue of tariff inequality 
from coming to a head. 

Furthermore, throughout all of these decades up to the time of 
the World War we were a debtor country, and a high-tariff policy 
had a far different significance then from now. While we were bor- 
rowing heavily from abroad the types of goods which we most 
needed for our rapid economic expansion continued to come in over 
the tariff. To pay for these imports of capital, together with inter- 
est, we shipped abroad vast surpluses of farm products. 

Our creditor countries—and please note this—were willing cus- 
tomers and did not maintain trade barriers so high as to prevent 
us from paying our debts. After the turn of the century formid- 
able competition developed from newer agricultural exporting 
countries, such as Argentina and Australia. But our growing 

ion at home was meanwhile the domestic mar~ 

agricultural products constituted a smaller 

exports after the turn of the century than 

previously, they continued, nevertheless, to be a vital factor in 
the servicing of our large foreign debt. 

Those were the years before the World War. Since that time 
much water has flowed over the dam. By the end of the World 
War we had become à great creditor Nation. Foreign countries 
owed us more than we owed them. If they were to continue to 
buy our exports of farm and other products and at the same time 
pay us what they owed us, it was clear that we would have to 
maintain our tariff at a sufficiently moderate level so that they 
could sell more to us. 

Did we do this? Well, not exactly. In 1922 we proceeded to 
raise the tariff. For 8 years the effect of this action was con- 
cealed by new foreign lending and by a superficial domestic pros- 
perity—at least in the cities—during which we were living in a 
fool's paradise. While these things lasted our foreign trade kept 
growing in spite of our high tariff. It was propped up on stilts 
nr 5 the while our high tariff was sawing its way through those 

Finally came the day of reckoning. Foreign landing virtually 
ceased. At once the dire consequences of an excessively high- 
tariff policy, to agriculture and to the Nation, began to stand out 
like a sore thumb. By that time the need of a more moderate 
tariff policy, in the light of our international economic position, 
was painfully evident to everyone who could see 6 inches past 
the end of his nose. Whereupon we proceeded, once more, to 
raise the tariff! That was when we were given the Smoot-Hawley 
Act. 
I will let Secretary Wallace describe that piece of blundering 
for you. I quote: 

“That bill proved to be the most outrageous instance of selling 
agriculture down the river to the traditional beneficiaries of 
tariff privilege. Once again, as in 1922, agriculture had been 
traded out of its shirt in a game of logrolling. * * + 
Monopolists and others already well fortified by tariff advantages 
established themselves even more impregnably within the citadel 
of protection. 

“What did the farmers get in return? The wheat farmer got 
exactly the kind of ‘protection’ which had been shown by a 
steady parallel of Chicago and Liverpool prices to be a sham. 
The corn and hog farmers, the tobacco and rice producers, the 
prune and grapefruit growers, got the same unreal concessions, 
There was nothing whatever for the southern cotton farmers, 
except for a few growing long-staple cotton. * * Of course, 
not every increase in the cultural rates * * was quite 
meaningless. Dairymen and wool growers, as well as a few 
smaller groups, did possibly derive some temporary benefits which, 
however, in my opinion” and I still quote “were offset by the 
tremendous damage done to the general welfare, which ultimately 
reacted to destroy thousands of dairymen and wool growers be- 
hind their presumed wall of protection. By and large the 
promise of help for agriculture from the Smoot-Hawley Act 
turned out to be a grim deception.” 

From every standpoint that action was a terrible mistake. If its 
purpose was to insulate this country from a world depression, it 
was worse than futile. Unable to sell to us and hence knowing 
they could not safely continue to buy from us, one country after 
another raised its tariffs on our products. Far from insulating 
ourselves from the world depression, we had merely contrived to 
intensify a world malady from which there was for us no possible 
escape. 

Our foreign trade collapsed to a mere fraction of what it had 
formerly been. Economic life was prostrate. Millions of people 
Were in idleness and want. Depression in our cities and in foreign 
countries ruined the markets for farm products; depression on 
our farms and in foreign countries ruined the markets for city 
products. Between 1929 and 1932 the estimated national income 
fell from 81 billions of dollars to 40 billions. Cash farm income 
fell from 10.5 billions to 4,3 billions. The value of our foreign 
trade fell from 9.6 billions to 2.9 billions. In 1929 we exported 
1.8 billions of dollars’ worth of farm products; by 1932 that figure 
was down to 752 millions. In your own State of Iowa cash farm 
income fell from 686 millions to 277 millions. In your neighbor- 
ing States the story was similar. How it was written in terms of 
mortgage foreclosures and widespread rural distress, you need 
hardly be told. 

Of course, it is true that many forces contributed to the onset 
of the depression, and I would not claim that our tariff policy 
was the only one. But there is no doubt that the tariff policy 
followed by the United States throughout the twenties, reaching 
its climax in 1930 in the Smoot-Hawley Act, was a potent factor 


= bee this whole false trend toward ever-higher trade 
arriers, 

It was to meet this crisis in our foreign trade and head us 
back gradually in the right direction that Congress passed the 
Trade Agreements Act in 1934. That act, as you know, empowers 
the President to enter into trade agreements with any foreign 
country for the of assisting exports of American products. 
To that end the President is authorized, in return for conces- 
sions by the other country which give us better access to its 
markets, to grant tariff concessions on imports from that country. 

In short, the trade-agreements idea is designed to benefit both 
parties by stimulating profitable trade. It is based on the simple 
principle that trade between two separate regions is mutually 
advantageous, no matter whether those regions be two different 
countries or just two different States, like Iowa and Illinois. It 
recognizes the principle that in order to sell we must also buy. 

This program has been in effect for a little over 314 years. 
During that period we have negotiated agreements with 16 
countries. These 16 countries accounted in 1929 for almost two- 
fifths of our total foreign trade. We are still moving forward. 
Negotiations are in progress with five more countries, among 
them the United Kingdom. Adding these 5 countries to the other 
16, we find that the 21 countries with which we either have agree- 
ments or are negotiating them accounted for about 55 percent 
of our total exports in 1929 and about 48 percent of our imports. 
In 1929 these 21 countries bought 55 percent of our agricultural 
exports; in 1935 they bought 58 percent. 

In these trade negotiations we have been leaving no stone 
unturned to help agriculture. We have done our utmost to get 
valuable concessions for the reopening of export outlets. Of course 
the program is a developing program. It cannot, and does not, 
grow at an even pace in every quarter. Nor can it reach full size 
overnight. Like a gangling colt, it grows unevenly—a little more 
in one place, and then in another. But it keeps on growing just 
the same. 

I wish there were time to describe the wide range of concessions 
we have obtained on farm products: tariff reductions, more liberal 
quotas, and other benefits. Literally hundreds of them are written 
into our agreements. I will mention but one illustration, which is 
of special interest to this part of the country, namely, hog products. 

In almost every trade agreement we have obtained duty reduc- 
tions or other concessions calculated to safeguard or improve 
market outlets for pork and lard, Cuba gave us important duty 
cuts on various pork products and made a drastic cut in the lard 
tariff that brought it down gradually from 9.6 cents a pound to 
1.5 cents besides removing a consumption tax of 1 cent a pound. 
Before that happened, we had practically been shut out of the 
Cuban market by ever-higher tariffs, although Cuba had once been 
one of our best outlets. Now we are back in the Cuban market in 
a big way. Our shipments to Cuba jumped to much higher levels 
almost immediately after the agreement was signed. 

Of course the further expansion of this trade was later checked 


as a result of our drastically reduced domestic supplies following 


the droughts of 1934 and 1936. But we have today far better 
access to the Cuban market than we usly had, for all the 
pork and lard that our domestic supply and price situation will 
permit us to sell. In addition to the Cuban, there have been 
numerous concessions in agreements with other countries, notably 
in the case of Canada, which made steep tariff cuts on fresh pork, 
hams and bacon, and a moderate cut on lard. 

I shall not burden you with further illustrations. The thing 
to remember is that we are y hewing away at these tariff 
walls in foreign countries and getting results. We cannot accom- 
plish miracles overnight, because we have had to battle against 
a tide throughout the world which, until recently, had been run- 
ning strongly in the other direction. But we have made real 

And today we are on the threshold of a possible achieve- 
ment for this program of the utmost significance for the future. 
I refer to the pending negotiations with the United Kingdom. 

It would be rashly premature to make any forecasts conce! 
the probable outcome of our negotiations with the British, and 
make none whatever. But I do want every one of my listeners 
to realize how very important the success of these negotiations 
is—to the Corn Belt, to agriculture as a whole, to the entire 
country. 

The United Kingdom is our greatest foreign market. In 1929 
we sold to the British $840,000,000 worth of goods. In 1936, 
though there had been some recovery in this trade from the low 
years of the depression, our sales were still down to only a little 
over half the 1929 figure—$440,000,000. Adding the British 
crown colonies and Newfoundland, which are also included in 
the negotiations, our export sales to the areas involved amounted 
to $942,000,000 in 1929 and $492,000,000 in 1936. Our exports to 
Great Britain alone accounted for nearly 18 percent of our total 
exports in 1936; and when we include the British Colonial Empire 
and Newfoundland, 20 percent. 

Here we are, then—in one fell swoop, as it were—negotiating 
with an area of the world that accounts for a fifth of our entire 
export trade, and attempting to win back as much as possible 
of a direct trade loss, in terms of exports, of over $400,000,000 
between 1929 and 1936. Of course it is true that the actual quan- 
tities of goods sold to the British did not fall off to any such 
extent as this. But after all, the price you get for what you 
sell is important when you have to meet your taxes and pay off 
your mortgages with money and not pigs. And when we lower 
tariff walls and get better access to foreign markets—especially 
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markets as big as the British market—we are making it possible 
not only to sell larger quantities but also to get better prices. 
Let us examine for a moment what the British market means to 


cent of our total agricultural exports to all countries. In 1936 
these sales were down to $245,000,000; but because our sales to 
other countries had fallen off even more, the share going to the 
United Kingdom rose to 35 percent. Cotton, of course, is our 
biggest agricultural item in this business. But leaf tobacco, fruits, 
and pork products are also very important; and formerly, when we 
had wheat to export and there was no imperial preference on wheat 
in the British market, wheat and wheat flour were also important. 

In one way or another the growers of every one of these products, 
and of others as well, ought to be benefited by the conclusion of a 
satisfactory agreement with the British. That benefit can come 
through direct concessions on such products or from guaranties 
against further widening of British preferences in line with past 
trends. It can arise from export sales due to increased 
British purchasing power for American products as the result of our 
buying more from Britain. Or it can arise from increased sales 
right here in our home market as a result of the stimulus which a 
healthy expansion of foreign trade gives to industrial activity, 
employment, and purchasing power of city workers for products of 
the farm. 

The Corn Belt has a direct stake in this British agreement. 
Take this pork illustration again. Before the depression we were 
sending the British about 150,000,000 pounds of cured pork an- 
nually, and our sales ranged in the neighborhood of $30,000,000. 
Today our shipments are limited by the British quota system to 
a figure that has averaged about 45,000,000 pounds during the 
last 2 years. Because of poor corn crops in 1934 and 1936 and 
reduced hog numbers, we have not been able to fill even this 
quota. But with normal crops again we will presently be back 
on a heavy export basis for pork products and lard, and better 
access to the British and other foreign markets will be important. 
Besides pork products, the United Kingdom now takes about a 
third of our exports of lard. 

In addition to corn and pork, other products grown in and 
around the Corn Belt also come into the picture, either directly 
or indirectly. We are again back on an export basis for wheat 
and.wheat flour. Even those branches of agriculture, which are 
not on an export basis, such as the dairy industry, should never- 
theless benefit from better markets at home resulting from a 
healthy expansion of our foreign trade. 

All this is just looking at the matter from the standpoint of 
farmers as sellers. But farmers are also buyers—consumers. Like 
other consumers, they are certain to benefit from a reduction of 
the duties on a wide range of commodities which we import from 
the United Kingdom and other countries, 

There are people who deny or belittle this consumer argument. 
They say that embargo tariffs do not inflict any appreciable bur- 


den on farmers as consumers. They say that there is not much 


burden, because certain that farmers need to buy—such 
as farm machinery, fertilizers, binder twine, and one kind of wire 
(barbed wire)—are on the free list. To clinch the argument, they 

int out that farmers grow a great deal of their own food any- 
Boi and for clothing can get along all right on a few simple 
things like plow shoes, overalls, and work shirts, prices of which 
are probably not much affected by the tariff. 

That sort of argument is a sham and a snare. “One swallow 
doesn’t make a summer’—and neither do four or five. In run- 
ning a farm there is a wide range of equipment—small tools, lum- 
ber, cement, and numerous other items, the prices of which are 
affected by the tariffi—which farmers need to buy. Moreover, 
though I may be wrong about this, I have always supposed that 
farmers are just as much entitled to good clothes and the hundred 
and one other things that go to make up modern living standards 
as anybody else. I am not for one moment saying that everything 
the farmers buy should be put on the free list. What I am say- 
ing is that, as consumers, farmers do not escape the burden of 
excessively high tariffs. 

There is another matter, too, that might as well be set straight 
while we are about it. And that concerns a very seductive slogan 
which goes as follows: “The American market for the American 
farmer.” That slogan has a mighty pleasing sound, but did you 
ever stop to thing about it? Because, if you ever did, it would 
not take you long to see how badly it needs revision. The way it 
ought to read is: “The best markets possible, at home and abroad, 
for the American farmer.” I want you to grasp the difference be- 
tween these two versions, because the truth is that this old slogan 
of “the American market for the American farmer” has more holes 
in it than you can shake a stick at. 

The biggest hole in that slogan is that it ignores the fact that 
American farmers have today, and have always had, practically all 
of the American market for everything that could be produced at 
anything short of an excessive cost in this country, but that the 
domestic market just simply is not big enough to absorb all of 
their production. In addition they need foreign markets. And 
they would still need them even if we shut out every dollar's 
worth of agricultural products now imported which could be 
grown—or substitutes for which could be grown—at some cost in 
the United States, goodness knows how high. 

As a matter of fact, we have already tried that old, moth-eaten 
slogan, and it came right back and hit us in the face. When we 
enacted the ill-fated Smoot-Hawley Act, we almost literally enacted 
that slogan. Duties on agricultural products, most of them al- 
ready high, were greatly increased. On most of the products in- 


volved, these increases were a sham right from the start, because 
we were on an export basis and the duties did not mean anything. 
But of course the higher tariff rates imposed did have the effect 
of shutting out small driblets of imports of this, that, and the 
other farm product that had been getting over the tariff. 

Note what happened. In order to get support for this slogan 
farmers had to accept the same slogan for industry. By the time 
the act was passed it had become a typical piece of tariff log rolling. 
Tariff-sheltered industries were enabled to tighten their hold on 
the home market to the point where practically nothing could 
get in over the tariff wall even with the aid of a fire ladder or a 
crane. 

What happened after that I have already told you. Foreign 
countries retaliated; our foreign trade collapsed; and soon we were 
on our way to the cemetery. The “American farmer“ had “the 
American market” all right, for what it was worth. But it wasn’t 
worth much. In order to get every single trace of it, he had been 
lured into support of a tariff policy that was ruinous both to 
his home market and his foreign market. What he really got out 
of that deal was more tariff inequality than ever, and on top of 
that no place to sell his surpluses, until they backed up on him 
and engulfed him in a hopeless morass of debt and desperation. 
That was one of the principal reasons why, in 1932, farmers in 
the Midwest were getting prices around 30 cents a bushel for corn, 
38 cents for wheat, 18 cents for oats, $3.50 a hundred for hogs, 
$4 for cattle, and 18 cents a pound for butterfat. 

If farmers want better markets for their products, they will all 
need to get their eye on the ball and keep it there. They will need 
to ignore the barrage of false propaganda that has been laid down 
against the trade-agreements program and play “heads up” ball 
with us in moving forward with this program. 

Let there be no mistake about it, this program is in the interest 
of the entire country, but it is, above all, in the interest of agri- 
culture. What it seeks to do is to create better markets both at 
home and abroad for products of both farm and factory. When 
we reduce trade barriers and reopen foreign-trade channels we lay 
the foundation for more prosperous markets at home as well as 
abroad. Farm income and factory pay rolls move up and down 
together and have done so for years. The in ions be- 
tween the two are close. Neither workers nor farmers can expect 
anything but grief from the pursuit of narrow policies of economic 
isolation from the rest of the world that reduce our market outlets 


wild statements about trade agreements. There will probably be 
this industry and that one being “sold down 

the river.” Out here in the Corn Belt there will probably be a 
great deal of talk about the new agreement that is being negoti- 
ated with Canada, and in some quarters a soft pedaling of the 
8 tions with the British and what they mean to the Corn 
If that happens, it will be nothing new. We went through a great 
deal of that once before, when the present Canadian agreement was 
signed. At that time we were told that the Canadian agreement 
would wreck agriculture. All of us remember the agitation about 
cattle and Cheddar cheese—how imports of these products were 
going to flood the country and break the domestic market. Of 
course they never did. None of the dire predictions made at the 


time were borne out. 
Far from being hurt by the Canadian ent, agriculture has 


agreem 
undoubtedly benefited. As a result of that agreement, we are 


gradually winning back some of the vast trade loss that occurred 
when our exports to that country declined, as they did between 1929 
and 1932, by over $600,000,000. In 1936—the first year of the agree- 
ment—our exports to Canada increased by sixty-one millions over 
the previous year; in 1937 by an additional one hundred and twen- 
ty-six millions. Today we are one hundred and eighty-seven mil- 
lions ahead of where we were 2 years ago. (These figures all include 
some Canadian reexports, but suffice to show the trend.) Not only 
did we get better export outlets for horticultural and various other 
farm products through this agreement, but we also reopened a 
highly important foreign outlet for products made by our city 
laborers who are consumers of farm products. 

In closing, let me reemphasize what I have already said about 
this program. Its further success is vital to the future interests 
of this country, and especially of agriculture. We have reached a 
highly important stage of the program. 

In this connection I refer once more to the pending negotiations 
with the United Kingdom. The conclusion of a successful agree- 
ment with the British might well mark the turning point in this 
whole world trade-barriers situation, to the infinite gain of Ameri- 
can farmers, of the country as a whole, and of the entire world. 
Between them the United States and the United Kingdom alone 
account for about a fourth of the foreign trade of the entire world. 
Including the whole of the British Empire, these two great areas 
account for more than two-fifths of the world’s foreign trade. 
Pursuing liberal policies in the field of international trade, the 
two countries together can exert an enormous influence in the 
direction of reversing the world trend toward economic isolation. 
That, in turn, will mean more trade, more production, more con- 
sumption, and higher living standards the world over; and that, 
in my opinion, is the soundest road toward world peace and peace 
for this country. 

This trade-agreements program as a whole deserves tho united 


support of the farmers of this country. It is calculated to serve, 


and is serving, the best interests of the country as a whole, but 
especially of the farmers. I earnestly hope and believe that our 
farm people will not let us, or themselves, down. 
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‘A Bewildered, Confounded, and Miserably Per- 
plexed Man—Rescue Us From His Ambition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, OF MICHIGAN, AT ST. 
LOUIS, MO., ON FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, the following, delivered at St. Louis, 
Mo., February 12, 1938, Lincoln Day, is included: 


From his first inauguration the President has assumed the atti- 
tude that he, and he alone, held the solution to our troubles— 
troubles which he has magnified by inciting envy, jealousy, malice, 
class hatred. 

No doubt he is sincere in his belief that he is God's anointed 
to lead not only us but the rest of the world into a new Utopia. 
Hugh Johnson says he labors under “some sort of a messianic 
complex.” 

His chickens are coming home to roost. The seed which he 
sowed is bearing the inevitable crop. The eggs which he put into 


y reached, surprised, 

the President in the last few weeks, for we find Clapper, a con- 
sistent New Deal columnist, twice in one week saying of the 
press conference which he attended that he was unable to learn 
from the President’s statements what the President meant, this 
because of the inconsistent positions taken by the President. 

It was on January 12, 1848, in the House of Representatives, that 
Lincoln, as a Congressman, said of the then President: 

“All this shows that the President is in nowise satisfied with his 


creature on a 
burning surface, finding no position on which it can settle down 


0 * * * . a 


. 

“He knows not where he is. Heis a bewildered, confounded, and 
miserably perplexed man. God grant he may be able to show there 
is not something about his conscience more painful than all his 
mental perplexity.” 

What was then said of Polk is today true of the Chief Executive. 

Of President said the President’s personal friend and 
New Deal columnist Raymond Clapper, on January 17, 1938, “It is 
a strange situation when a man has been in the White House 5 
years, has been through one depression and is facing another, and 
yet is so uncertain from day to day that his own advisers never 
know whether he will appear with an olive branch or a battle-ax.“ 

On Wednesday following, the same writer said of him, “Lately it 
has been difficult to know when he was speaking in the Pickwickian 
sense.” 

HIs INCONSISTENCIES 


Time prevents a full list of his inconsistencies. Some are 


cited: 

His deliberate effort, by the expenditure of public funds and 
otherwise, to increase prices; his more recent statement that 
prices were too high and must go down. 

Note this: April 25, 1936, the President told us that a reduction 
of costs of manufacture meant less goods consumed. On Novem- 
ber 27, 1937, he said increased costs meant reduced consumption. 

to these two statements, his price-raising campaign 
meant less goods for the forgotten man. His price reduction 
scheme meant less goods for the same man—and everyone else, for 
that matter. 

So here are two opposing policies which he has advocated, which, 
out of his own mouth, lead not to the “more abundant life,” but 
contribute directly to the number of those who are ill-housed, ill- 
nourished, and ill-clad. 

His statement that costs of manufactured goods should be 
reduced, but that wages could not be lowered, when every school- 
boy knows that labor, speaking generally, is the largest item in the 
cost of production. 

His agricultural program, which, on the one hand, controls and 
decreases production; on the other, reclaims and puts into produc- 
tion new lands. 

The farm bill, which provides for $500,000,000 as a subsidy to 
farmers, which at the same time curtails production, while $50,- 
000,000 is advocated for a seed loan to increase production. 

His demand that industry take up the slack in employment, 
while at the same time he hampers, hinders, and persecutes indus- 
try in every possible way, especially through the C. I. O., the Senate 
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Civil Liberties Committee, the Wagner law, and the N. L. R. B., all 
of which tend to create unemployment in industry. 

I ask you in all fairness, how in hell or in heaven can industry 
expand, create new jobs, and meet increased pay rolls, or even hold 
its own, while the Federal Government and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
through the Wagner law and the National Labor Relations Board, 
with its horde of wire-haired, foreign-powered, alien ideologists 
harry businessmen and independent workers up hill and down, 
through valley and over mountain, forcing them to dodge from 
city to city and State to State, seeking a peaceful refuge where they 
may carry on their businesses? 

How can a man operate a factory if the authority to insist that a 
man receiving a dollar's wage deliver a dollar’s worth of service is 
taken from him? If, as so often happens, wages are increased and 
acc ee a 

e u y ignores the proposition that wages cannot be paid 
oe goods can be produced for a price at which — A Gi 

What shall be said of a man who denounces installment pur- 
chasing, installment selling, by the motor and other industries, but 
who sanctions the forcing upon clerks in the departments at Wash- 
ington the purchase of hundred-dollar banquet tickets on the in- 
stallment plan; who profits politically by such installment buying; 
by such coercion, intimidation? For they buy, many of them, to 
aoa their jobs. 

t is unsound economically, according to the President, to pur- 
chase a motor car on the installment plan, for a payment of 25 or 
50 percent down, but he advocates the loaning of 


can advance but 10 percent of the cost. 
HIS MANDATE 


To justify his assault upon American institutions, his enormous 
and wasteful expenditures of public funds, the President is fond 
of saying that he was given a mandate in 1932 and again in 1936. 

Unfortunately, he construes a mandate to be like the anointing 
of Saul by Samuel, as the designation of a ruler. Samuel was 
called of God to place the mark of his approval upon Saul, but, 
notwithstanding the claims of the idolatrous followers of the 
President, there is no evidence that the people intended 
to crown Franklin Delano Roosevelt king. In fact, the most 
recent manifestation on that subject—the resolutions adopted by 
the so-called little-business men's conference—would indicate that 
the crowning of the President would be an altogether different 
ceremony. 

As the President, a “Hahvahd” graduate, so well knows, a man- 
date is “an instruction from an electorate to the legislative body, 
or its representative, to follow a certain course of action,” 

True it is that the President was given a mandate in 1932. 
The mandate was a direction from the people to him to carry out 
the pledges of the Democratic platform and to make good on his 
campaign promises. i 

That he has failed to do. 

THE PRESIDENT A SUCCESS AT EVASION 


Those who would tell you that he succeeds at nothing are in 

error, for no President eyer succeeded in so completely disregarding 
his own promises and repudiating the platform of his party on 
r V ee oE Cee 
ouse. 

That platform, as we all know, promised an adherence to the gold 
standard. Carrer GLass, speaking for the President, said it was 
unthinkable that the party would repudiate that promise. But 
within 6 months after issuing $900,000,000 worth of Government 
obligations payable in gold the President and Congress, at his direc- 
tion, showed that neither he nor the platform meant a thing, 
although he flew to New York to publicly declare at the Democratic 
National Convention that he accepted that platform 100 percent. 

That platform promised a reduction of 25 percent in Government 

tures. The trend in Government expenditures has been 
ever upward. 
It promised a reduction in Government bureaus and employees. 
That promise he violated—not once but time and time again. 

He promised a consolidation of governmental activities. He did 
directly the opposite. He increased boards and commissions, And 
if it be said that he advocates a reorganization of the departments, 
let it be remembered that this is but a move to bring under the 
executive branch of the Government—under his own control—all 


of Federal employees or Federal expenditures. 


the history of our country, we have reached, because of the con- 

trast between his words and his conduct, that stage where public 

opinion no longer is outraged by the bald repudiation of a promise 

solemnly given. 

WASHINGTON, THE CHERRY TREE AND THE HATCHET ARE OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S “HORSE AND BUGGY” DAYS 


The “horse and b days are of the past, said the President, 
and all will admit that he has put behind him and traveled a 
long ways from the moral of the story of Washington, the cherry 
tree, and the hatchet. 

If the President has accomplished no other one thing, he has 
convinced the overwhelming majority of our people, beyond any 
and all on, that the sacredness of a promise, the violation 
o$, pia pignitoa, SOROS SAE on na itis aah mar ae 
poli y expedient. 
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Yes; the President received a mandate in 1932. How did he 
get it? 

Either by fraud and deception or, if in good faith he obtained 
it, he has broken that faith, notwithstanding his statement that 
he would “be honest at all times with the people of the country.” 

Ah, but say our New Deal friends, the people again gave him a 
mandate in 1936, after they had had a taste of his administration. 

A taste they had had. Yes; many of them, a full-course dinner, 
at the public’s expense, and the dear taxpayer, too trustful to 
believe that a President would betray him, again cast his ballot 
for him who had promised the “more abundant life.” 

In winning his first mandate, the President took advantage of 
& world-wide depression, designated by him as the Hoover depres- 
sion. From this depression all nations the wide world over, except 
the United States, were recovering and have continued to recover. 
This glorious land of ours is the only one, other than those en- 

in war, which has suffered a second depression. 

Between 1932 and 1936, the President gave us several shots in 
the arm. He asked for and was given unlimited power, undreamed 
of sums of money, to spend at his own whim or at the whim of 
those who stood at his elbow and, having created no wealth, were 
prolific in their suggestions as to how it should be spent. 

He was given authority and somewhere like $17,000,000,000, to 
buy anything and everything, from hair tonic to socks and shoes 
and, like the prodigal son, he and his helpers went joyfully forth 
and spent the substance of the people in riotous living—in priming 
the pump; in creating a false prosperity; in purchasing votes; in 
buying elections, 

A PURCHASED ELECTION 


Well, perhaps as a Republican, that last charge should not be 
made. I'll leave it to a good, loyal, patriotic Democrat, who 
knows what he is talking about, the Honorable CARTER Grass, 
Senator from Virginia, who, on June 24, 1937, in the Senate, said: 

“The last election was carried by people who were getting favors 
from the Government, people who were subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, people who were on relief rolls, and people who were sanc- 
tioning the invasion of private property and its occupation, as is 
being done now.” 

NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY 


When criticizing the preceding Republican administration the 
President cited its accumulated deficit of $5,000,000,000 and then 
called attention to the immediate, overwhelming danger of such a 
deficit and the historical fact that “liberal governments have been 
wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal policy.” 

Everyone agreed with him. He turned his back on his own 
warning and proceeded in the 5 years which have since elapsed to 
roll up a deficit of $17,000,000,000. 

Nor is the old, shop-worn excuse that he was confronted by an 
emergency any reason for his acts. He it was who told us in 1931, 
before he was elected: 

“This depression is today’s problem. * * * We cannot and 
must not borrow against the future to meet it.“ 

And in 1932 that the nation which continued “to pile up deficits” 
was “on the road to bankruptcy.” 

If every million is a milestone, seventeen billions puts us on a 
long, long way on that road. 


OVER THE HILLS TO THE POORHOUSE 


Our national debt is reaching the colossal sum of $38,000,000,000, 
which equals approximately 30 percent of the assessed valuation of 
every piece of real and personal property in the United States, 
which is $134,144,084,126, 

The national debt amounts to $310 for every man, woman, and 
child in America, based on the 1930 census. 

The debt created by the New Deal, incurred in the last 5 years, 
amounts to $17,000,000,000. 

Considering these figures, it is easy to visualize our national 
destination—the poorhouse just over the hills—for all of us unless 
a new course is charted. 

The population of Missouri (1930 census) is 3,629,367. The 
assessed valuation is $3,821,563,766. 

Missouri’s share of the national debt, on a per-capita basis, is 
$1,096,068,834, or 28.7 percent of her assessed yaluation. 

The State and local debt, according to the 1930 census, is $334,- 

64,904. The combined National, State, and local indebtedness 18 
$1,430,333,738. 

Assuming that the State and local units of government in Mis- 
souri have not increased their public debt since the 1930 census, the 
combined National, State, and local debt will equal 37.4 percent of 
the assessed valuation of every piece of real and personal property 
in Missouri. 

Missouri's share of the New Deal indebtedness, incurred in the 
last 5 years, on a per capita basis, is $504,482,013, or 13.2 percent 
of her assessed valuation. 

Has it been worth it? It’s a fair question to ask whether the 
love of the people of the “show me” State for the New Deal is 
great enough so that they would have voted a bond issue placing 
& mortgage upon their property of 8504. 482.013 to finance it. 

Oh, yes; he diagnosed our trouble. He had a remedy—a dose 
of the “more abundant life.“ About the “abundant life” he should 
know a great deal, for he and his are living upon an inherited 
income. His friends are the aristocrats, the Astors, the du Ponts. 
He knows about and loves to fish and go on extended vacations. 
In fact, 42 percent of his time, it is said, has been spent on vaca- 
tion trips. 
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HE RUNS AWAY 


When, in 1933, we were confronted, as he said, by a great na- 
tional emergency, which required quick and drastic action, he gave 
us the N. R. A. and the A. A. A., took a warship or two and sailed 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

When, at the end of 1936, the sit-down strikes confronted us 
the country over, he went down to Warm Springs, Ga., and re- 
mained as silent as the oyster he loves so well; while hundreds of 
thousands of men were driven from their jobs by his co-conspira- 
tor, John L. Lewis, whose organization contributed more than a 
half million dollars toward his reelection. 


THE ROOSEVELT DEPRESSION 


Then, in the fall of 1937, he declared another emergency to 
exist; called Congress in special session to enact a farm bill, a 
wage-hour bill, a reorganization bill, and seven little T. V. A. bills. 
And away he went, down off the coast of Florida, leaving on his 
doorstep sweet little Alice recession,” as his friends name it—the 
child of Perkins and Lewis—in reality a Roosevelt depression: 
strong, healthy, and fully grown, about whose development there 
is now no uncertainty. 

HE GAVE US HIS REMEDY 


Ah, the President had the remedy and he gave it to us in 
plentiful doses. During a period of 144 years, through 30 ad- 
ministrations, Congress had given to Presidents, for the Civil 
War, the World War, the National Defense Acts, war shipping, the 
Louisiana purchase, the Panama Canal, European food relief, and 
emergency housing, the sum of but $1,687,000,000. 

During 4 years of the New Deal administration, from 1933 to 
1937, Congress gave the President, for relief, public works, mone- 
tary control, flood control, C. C. C. camps, and farm aid the sum 
of $15,428,000,000. 

Let no Republican, no Jeffersonian Democrat, tell you that the 
President's remedies have failed. He was the physician; he made 
the diagnosis; he prepared and administered the prescription; he 
gave us the prognosis. 

THE RESULT 

On January 20, 1937, standing on the Capitol steps, he gave 
us the result of his quackery: 

“I see millions of families trying to live on incomes so meager 
that the pall of family disaster hangs over them day by day. 

“I see millions whose daily lives in city and on farm continue 
under conditions labeled indecent by a so-called polite society half 
a century ago. 

“I see millions denied education, recreation, and the oppor- 
tunity to better their lot and the lot of their children. 

“I see millions lacking the means to buy the products of farm 
and factory and by their poverty denying work and productiveness 
to many other millions. 

“I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.” 

Not long before, in October of 1935, when borrowed money had 
been pumped into the circulation, when the patient was flushed 
with fever, the President, speaking to his open-mouthed, admiring 
Official family—yes, and to those who had placed their confidence 
in him—said: 

“Yes, we are on the way back—not by mere chance. Not by a 
turn of the cycle. We are coming back more soundly than 
ever before because we planned it that way, and don't let anybody 
tell you differently.” 

HE CONDEMNS HIS OWN REMEDY 


No more accurate, no more complete, denunciation of his utter 
lack of knowledge of what was wrong, of his lack of capacity to 
deal with the situation, could be given than his own statement 
that, after almost 5 years of unlimited power, of the expenditure 
of all the money for which he asked, a third of our people, forty- 
three and one-third million, were in the deplorable condition 
which he pictured. a 

He took over with some ten to twelve million unemployed. He 
increased the public debt by $17,000,000,000; and, in the beginning 
of the sixth year of his reign, according to the figures of his own 
Administrator, there are between eight and seventeen million 
unemployed. 

His chief spender, Harry Hopkins, tells us that 1 in every 10 of 
our population in September 1937 was on general relief, and that— 

“The net number of recipients of general relief and workers 
from relief rolls on projects of the W. P. A. and other Federal 
agencies amounted to about 2,700,000.” 

With this record of untrustworthiness, of lack of capacity, of 
failure behind him, he asks us to enter upon another spending 
campaign and to trust him with our foreign affairs. 

From the time when he became a candidate for the Presidency 
down to the beginning of the year 1938, he has been like a restless, 
irresponsible child playing with a piece of mechanism, something 
which he can take apart but cannot again put together. 

He has been taking apart our government and, with his aides, 
is now seeking to reassemble it after the pattern of a Communist 
Russia, a Nazi Germany, and a Fascist Italy. 

HE CRIED “WOLF” 

He obtained his first grant of power by crying “wolf,” citing the 
depression, claiming an emergency. Ever since that time, as occa- 
sion demanded, he has had another emergency, another crisis. All 
domestic emergencies and crises, one would think, have been ex- 
hausted. Is a foreign one in the making? 

The confidence of the people in him is being destroyed by his 
inconsistencies, his lack of straightforwardness. His attack upon 
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the Supreme Court caused millions of the people to doubt his good 
faith, to suspect his ambition. 


WILL HE CAUSE WAR? 


Already his followers are crying out for a third term. The 
thought is arising in many minds and is boldly expressed by some 
that, in the extremity of his political dilemma, a world-wide crisis 
will be declared to exist; that once again American treasure by 
the billions of dollars, American lives by the million will be 
thrown into a foreign war. 

Oh, the President is a strong man; he is a willful man; he is an 
ambitious man; he is an egotist—characteristics all of the Little 
Napoleon. 

e President has not hesitated to bring us to the verge of 
financial ruin, of economic disaster. He has boldly struck to 
destroy the of Congress and of the Supreme Court, coordi- 
nate branches of our Federal Government, essential to our welfare 
as a nation. 

And there are those who believe honestly and sincerely that, in 
view of his effort to grasp the reins of power in this country, he 
would not hesitate to prescribe for the ailing old world his idea 
of the remedy, nor would he hesitate to assist in its application, 
forgetting, as he apparently has, that there are no supermen, no 
master minds in Washington. 

NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY NOT GREATEST DANGER 


Bankruptcy is not the greatest danger which confronts us. Loss 
of money, of property, of home can be endured, but loss of 
freedom, of liberty, marks the end of all we are, of all for which 
we hope. 


HE WOULD CHANGE OUR FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Whatever his intentions, whatever his words, the fact remains 
that his acts demonstrate that the President would change our 
form of government. That is a serious charge. It is not lightly 

e. 


Disregard the statement of Bainbridge Colby, Wilson's Secretary 
of State, who, in 1934, said that the President's advisers were more 
intent upon the overthrow of this Government, its Constitution, 
than they were upon economic recovery. 

Throw aside the utterances of the President’s warm personal 
friend, Gen. Hugh 8. Johnson, who, in July of 1937, said he was 
“on a tack” that was “murderously wrong.” 

Look at his acts. Consider what he has done. 

No man can seek, obtain, assume, and hold the power which 
the President exercises, without being responsible for the manner 
in which and the purpose for which it is used. To hold otherwise 
would be to assume that he is ignorant of the ordinary functions 
cect government; that he is denied access to the newspapers of the 

y. 

THREE DESTRUCTIVE AGENCIES 

Under his administration, with his aid and assistance, tacit or 
active, three destructive agencies have been driving steadily for- 
ward toward the destruction of our Government, our freedom, and 
our liberty. 

The head-hunting Senate Civil Liberties Committee is one. John 
L. Lewis and the Communists in the C. I. O. is another. The 
Wagner law, its interpretation and administration by the witch- 
burning N. L. R. B. is a third. 


SENATE CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE 


The duty and the purpose of the La Follette Senate Civil Lib- 
erties Committee is to protect the civil liberty of the individual. 

Actually, it has been used to deprive the independent worker 
of his economic freedom, 

Employing spies and undercover men of its own, it has 
called before it businessmen and employers and, by shyster, 
pettifogging methods and insinuating questions, has abused and 
misused them. 

Not a decent, reputable businessman in the country who 
knows the situatfon would voluntarily appear before it and sub- 
mit to an examination. It is the smoke screen behind which 
hide Communists and agitators who create trouble in industrial 
plants; then charge employers with coercion and intimidation. 

Never once, so far as can be learned, although thousands of 
men have been driven from their toil, deprived of their civil 
right to work, has this committee hailed before it the C. I. O. 
0 , the Communists or the alien agitators, who incited 
the trouble. 

It has been used as the organizing and recruiting agent of the 
O. I. O. On the organizers’ cars of the C. I. O. has been car- 
ried a banner bearing the statement: “United States Senate car, 
La Follette Civil Liberties Committee, investigators.” 

The President himself made, in public, no sign of disapproval 
when the C. I. O., in its organization drives, used cards and 
pamphlets stating that the President, Franklin Roosevelt, wanted 
men to join that union. 

THE C. L o. 

In 1924, Lewis! United Mine Workers of America, after months 
of investigation, filed a written report which described an attempt 
to organize industrial workers virtually as an attempt to over- 
throw the American Federation of Labor and to wreck the Ameri- 
can form of government. 

All through 1937, many of the same Communists who were 
engaged in that movement, using the same methods, were welcomed 
and used by John L. Lewis and his C. I. O. 

In the first days of 1937, C. I. O., with its wrecking crews, 
invaded Michigan, took possession of its industrial plants and of 
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its cities, of its State capital. They held to ransom industrial 
plants and drove from their tasks hundreds of thousands of men 
throughout the land. 

Governor Murphy, of Michigan, although he branded them as 
Communists, said they wanted bloodshed, tacitly approved of and 
aided them in their unlawful activities and in their disregard of 
the orders of the courts, of the executive officers of the cities and 
counties. 

Governor Earle, of Pennsylvania, told the organization it would 
have to get rid of its “God damned Communists,” but he called out 
the State troops and drove 14,000 men from their jobs. 

Murphy tells us that he was in daily communication with the 
President, who called morning, noon, and night during the sit- 
down strikes in Michigan. But not one word of disapproval came 
from the lips of the Chief Executive during all that long period. 

Factories kidnaped, men kidnaped and forced to remain inside 
plants in control of the strikers; doors and windows in working- 
men's homes broken and smashed; men beaten; men killed; but 
no move made by President or by Governor to protect either the 
employer, his property, or the homes or the safety of the inde- 
pendent worker. 

Coercion, intimidation, bloodshed, and civil strife—with the 
President on his vacation at Warm Springs, at Hyde Park, or in 
the Executive Mansion—again silent as the grave in the face of 
this domestic trouble. 

Wages amounting to millions of dollars were lost to the Ameri- 
can worker. Millions of dollars’ worth of pro were destroyed. 
More than a score of lives were lost in the e, but no notice 
was taken by the Executive of this warfare. 

JAPS FURNISH AN EXCUSE 


When the Japs caused a comparatively small loss of property 
of American interests, bombed and sunk the Panay, with a loss of 
four lives—three of them citizens of the United States—the Presi- 
dent was prompt to act, and rightly so. 

But why so silent when this other domestic danger confronted 
us? Was it because the C. I. O. had contributed millions of votes 
and more than a half million dollars toward his reelection? Was 
it because of Lewis’ demand that he repay the political debt that 
he Ras S no move to protect American citizens during these lawless 
strikes 

In return for that inactivity, is he to have the C. I. O. and the 
Communist support for a third term? 

Events will disclose. 

THE N. L. R. B. 


But the most vicious, the most dangerous, of these three de- 
structive agencies is the Wagner law, as interpreted and enforced 
br r. N. L. R. B. This because it claims to be acting within 
the law. 

Ninety-five percent of the Members of Congress realize that the 
Wagner law is unfair, unjust, and must be amended. Afraid cf 
labor's vote, they refuse to act. They sit idly by, while their con- 
stituents, while businessmen, and independent workers, are being 
brought under the domination, the arbitrary control, of the fees, 
dues, and special-assessment collecting agencies of the C. I. O. 

The N. L. R. B. investigates; through its own witnesses, testifies; 
examines by its own lawyer, and has its own examiner or judge 
pass upon the complaint made against the employer. 

Having caused the complaint to be made, having investigated it, 
having supported it by the testimony of its own witnesses, its 
decision is certain—a conviction of the employer. Like a mechan- 
ical vending machine standing in a hotel lobby, a charge is put 
in and a conviction comes out. 

Employers have no right to make complaint; they cannot call for 
an election to determine the agency for collective bargaining and, 
if a man is discharged, if he be a union member—no matter what 
his conduct toward his employer or his fellow nonunion workers 
may have been—he is almost sure to be ordered reinstated with 
full compensation for the time lost. 

Fansteel was ordered by the National Labor Relations Board 
to reinstate 83 employees, 59 of whom took part in a sit-down 
strike, and to pay $70,000 in back wages to 67 of the workers— 
and this, notwithstanding the fact that 37 of the strikers had 
been sentenced by the Lake County Circuit Court to jail and fined 
for violating State laws. 


PRESIDENT'S AGENCIES WOULD WRECK FORD 


In the River Rouge plant, where 80,000 men were employed, 
something like 2,000 members of the C. I. O. and, of the 2,000, 29 
discharged—the Board ordered their reinstatement, with full 
compensation, and the company is convicted of unfair labor prac- 
tices on the charge that Ford advised his workers that they need 
not join any union in order to obtain or hold a job. 

Think of it—80,000 workers; 2,000 U. A. W. A. members, and 
the C. I. O. and the U. A. W. A. insisting that the 78,000 sign on 
the dotted line and pay their dues before they shall exercise the 


American right to work. 
WHO RULES OUR LAND? THE PEOPLE, LEWIS, OR LEWIS THROUGH 


N. L. R. B.? 


Frankensteen, on April 8, 1937, said: 

“Henry will either recognize the union or he won't build auto- 
mobiles.” : 

And, on the same day, John L. Lewis made the statement: 

“Henry Ford will change his mind, or he won't build cars.“ 

Is this America or are we under the domination of some foreign 
government? Who is the forgotten man? Certainly none of the 
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Roosevelts, for, with one installed in the White House as secretary, 
another the head of a radio concern, another in the Du Pont family, 
and with a son-in-law with Hearst, none of that particular family 
has been forgotten. 

No; the forgotten man is the man who pays the bill and the man 
who wants to work but cannot do so until he has acknowledged the 
rule of Lewis. 

Ford, Rand, Weir, and a host of others are being hounded by the 
Senate Civil Liberties Committee, persecuted by the N. L. R. B., and 
howled at by Jackson and Ickes, who would “liquidate” them. 

February 3, in Washington, Madden, Chairman of the N. L. R. B. 
at a hearing before a Senate committee expressed his approval of 
the sit-down strike. 

Men strike at times to obtain higher wages. If their demand is 
refused and they take ion of the factory, the Board later 
orders—if they be discharged for their violence—that they be rein- 
stated with full pay, for such discharge is a violation of the 
Wagner Act. 

But the Hoover Co. at Canton, Ohio, voluntarily gave a general 
10-percent increase in pay and this wage increase was held by 
the Board to be a violation of the Wagner Act, because, said the 
Board, it subtly indicated to the employees the company’s will 
and desire that they join a local labor organization and refrain 
from joining the C. I. O. 

In the case of the Weirton Steel Co., the N. L. R. B. gave a 
O. I. O. organizer written authority, authorizing him to act as 
the Board’s agent in preparing the case. 

N. L. R. B. WILL STRIKE A SNAG 


The interpretation put upon the Wagner law by the N. L. R. B. 
and its examiners and attorneys is so unfair, so contrary to the 
American sense of justice and fair play, that, if it continues, the 
Board may make its orders, but, in the end, when it attempts to 
enforce them, compel the American worker and the American 
employer to submit to the rule of Communists or of any other 
organization, it will discover that those workers, backed by the 
independent merchant, the farmer and his hired man, are just as 
familiar with the use of a baseball bat, a pitchfork, or a corn 
cutter, as are the wrecking crews of the C. I. O. with the feel of 
a length of lead pipe. 

Minutemen in Michgan, at Monroe, stopped the C. I. O. horde 
at the city limits. Citizens at Newberry, Mich., threw them out 
of that town. At Hershey, Pa., the honest, praying farmer would 
have none of them and, sooner or later—and we hope before it is 
too late—the Communists, Senator Wacner, and the N. L. R. B. 
will learn that there is a limit beyond which tribute cannot 
be levied upon the independent worker. 

THE PRESIDENT HAS TAKEN US TO THE MOUNTAIN TOP 


The President has taken the American people up to the top of 
the high mountain to show them a promised Utopia. He has 
pointed out the road to the “more abundant life,” some of the 
requisites of which were shorter hours, higher wages, more time 
for leisure and recreation. 

Workers following that road have in some instances obtained 
higher wages per hour, but their yearly earnings have lessened. 
Their hours have been shortened, their leisure been increased, but 
their jobs have disappeared. 

The other day the representatives of the U. A. W. A. from Detroit 
came to Washington and demanded that $130,000,000 be provided 
by the Federal Government to create new jobs; that a million 
dollars a week be ap ted for relief work. Yes; that organi- 
zation imposed its will upon the motor industry in Michigan, and 
we now have the result. 

Yes; in those early days of his first administration the President 
painted a beautiful picture of the “more abundant life,” of pros- 
perity, happiness, and plenty for all—something we all desire but 
which few can achieve without effort. 

As the clouds have rolled away and the view has become clear, 
we see that land as itis. Today it is a picture of unemployment; of 
forty-three and a third million people in distress; of national bank- 
ruptey confronting us; class hatred throughout the land; passion, 
prejudice, mistrust, and fear—a land into which none of us, seeing 
it, would have gone voluntarily. 

The President is a gay, cheerful, charming person. His theme 
song was We Shall Come Rejoicing, Bringing in the Sheaves. 

Others recall another song, something like Oh, What Shall the 
Harvest Be? 

The sheaves are being gathered in—unemployment; increased 
taxation, loss of freedom of action; Government control and domi- 
nation—a bountiful harvest, but one where the bundles are filled 
with tares, cockles, and thistles. f 

The Presidėnt takes pleasure apparently in telling how business 
came to him in 1933 for salvation. His song then was Rescue the 
Perishing, Throw Out the Life Line; but once again the picture has 
changed. 

Because of the administration of his quack remedies, the worker 
is sick; he wants nourishment. The businessman is sick. “Big 
business,” which the President professes to hate, but whose 
pocketbook his policies fatten, calls at the White House and 
departs with a blessing. 

BUSINESS GETS A KICK IN THE PANTS 


“Little business,” at the invitation of the President—and by 
the way, it transacts 90 percent of the Nation’s business—on its 
own time, at its own expense, comes to Washington and it writes 
out a prescription. But the President will have none of it. He 
is too busy to go down to the Department of Commerce to even 


Say hello and so the little-business men, unlike the Indians, 
were denied the privilege of even seeing the “Great White Father.” 

Yes; the President is behind business, big and little, and, at 
every step, he gives it a kick in the seat of the pants. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Lest it be said that we are critical without offering constructive 
suggestions, let me offer a few: 

1. Adopt and abide by President Roosevelt's statement made 
on May 7, 1933: To be honest at all times with the people of 
the country.” 

2. When the funds of the worker and of the employer have been 
taken from them through a tax for the purpose of creating old-age 
assistance and unemployment insurance and other like purposes, 
as was done by the Social Security Act, do not spend that trust 
fund, as it is now being spent, for ordinary operations of the Gov- 
ernment. At all times be honest with the people of the country. 
Do not take from them their money for one purpose, then use it 
for another. 

3. Translate into action the President’s promise for a 25-percent 
reduction in governmental expenditures and a decrease in Federal 
bureaus, commissions, and employees. 

4. Balance the Federal Budget instead of talking about doing it. 

5. Restore to Congress its power to legislate, and let all legis- 
lation be for the benefit of the people as a whole rather than for 
particular classes or groups. 

6. Amend the Wagner labor law so as to protect the employer 
and the independent worker. Enforce the law of the land which 
protects the right of the individual to work. 

7. Adopt Senator VANDENBERG’s proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution prohibiting child labor. 

8. Cease holding up to public scorn those men who build fac- 
tories and business places, who create jobs and meet the pay roll, 
until some other person is ready to give the employment which 
they have given. 

9. Call upon the President for an accounting of the $2,060,000,000 
stabilization fund. 

10. Repeal the surplus-profits and the capital-gains tax. 

11. Tell the truth about the President and his policies. 

This is not all, but is sufficient for the moment. 

THE ROAD WE ARE FOLLOWING 

The power which the President says he has built up in Wash- 
ington, which, he says, “in the hands of political puppets * * e 
would provide shackles for the liberties of the people,” rests in the 
hands of willful egotistical, ambitious men at Washington. 

As measured by events, a long way back on the road which this 
Nation has traveled, we turned from the broad, open, proven way 
of a Government of checks and balances, of independent legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial departments, of a Government by and 
of the people—a road which leads to prosperity, happiness, liberty. 

We turned down that unpaved, narrow, and crooked, unmarked 
trail marked “experimentation,” which leads to national bank- 
ruptcy, economic disaster, to communism or a dictatorship. 

BUT ONE THING CAN SAVE US 

Just one thing can halt us on our downward course. That is 
an outpouring of public sentiment like unto that which pre- 
vented the packing of the Supreme Court. 

Let us see to it that that sentiment which exists is made 
audible and effective. 


DEDICATE OURSELVES 


No more fitting, worth-while resolution could be made at 
this time and place than that we now here and throughout 
this Nation, one and all, adopt some of the words, the 
thought, the spirit of Lincoln at Gettysburg: 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us—that we here highly resolve that these dead (all 
those who died in the struggle for liberty, in foreign wars; in the 
great rebellion) shall not have died in vain; that this Nation 
under God shall have a new birth of freedom. 


And that democracy shall not perish from the world. 


The Canadian Trade Agreement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1938 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I must confess that 


when I examined the items listed for tariff reduction in the 


proposed new trade agreement with Canada I was astonished. 

To further open our market to the imports of whole milk, 
fresh and sour; cream, fresh and sour; and skimmed milk, 
fresh and sour, and buttermilk, is an astcunding proposal. 
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I wonder if this administration is blind to the plight of 
the dairymen along the Canadian border? Is it possible that 
President Roosevelt and his Secretary of State are unaware 
of the milk situation in New York State? To find a market 
for milk at a price that will save the dairymen from absolute 
ruin has been and it still is a problem of the utmost gravity 
in New York State. 

I can think of few things the President might do at this 
time more disastrous to the dairy farmers located in the 
States bordering on Canada than to reduce the tariff on milk 
and cream as is proposed in the present trade-agreement 
negotiations. Such a move at this time means that the 
farmers in my district, many of whom furnish milk to cities 
such as Buffalo, Jamestown, Olean, Dunkirk, Salamanca, and 
even smaller communities will be deprived of the full benefit 
of the markets which they need and which rightfully belongs 
to them. 

Why, may I ask, at a time when the dairy farmers are suf- 
-fering from trade concessions already made to Canada on 
farm products, should further reductions be made in the 
tariff rates on milk and cream? The dairymen have been 
ignored in almost every piece of farm legislation enacted 
during the past 5 years, and the farm bill just passed is a 
striking example of the callous indifference which this ad- 
ministration has shown toward the problems of the dairy 
industry. 

Indifference is bad enough, but to deliberately invite for- 
eign competition by lowering the tariffs on milk and cream 
is a destructive and astounding proposal. I cannot under- 
stand this hostility toward a farm activity so essential to 
the general welfare of the public. 

I hope that those Democratic Representatives in New 
York State who voted to give the President power to lower 
the tariff on imported milk and cream will explain their 
vote to their constituents, particularly to their dairymen. 

Even if under the proposed trade agreement with Canada 
the administration adroitly arranges not to have the rates 
become effective until after the next election, the dairymen 
might be interested to know now what the future holds in 
store for them. 


Abraham Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. BINDERUP 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, in commemorating the life 
of Abraham Lincoln, I think that there is doubtless one thing 
uppermost in the minds of all our people, and that is that 
Lincoln lives in our hearts today, that the influence of his 
noble character and his great spirit is felt more and more 
in the thought and lives of all of us as time goes on. 

Abraham Lincoln, although he rose to the greatest heights, 
never lost the common touch. He was truly of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. As little children, as 
boys and girls, as fathers and mothers, we all learn to love 
the kindly heart, the rugged honesty, the loyalty and devo- 
tion to principle that were Lincoln’s. 

He was great because he elevated the fundamental ele- 
ments of human life. He was determined to protect the 
rights of the common man. To me he was a great teacher, 
and to one of the many great truths he expounded I want 
to call your attention, in that, to me, it is fundamental and 
must be recognized if we are to solve the distressing problems 
with which we are confronted today. I quote: 

If a government contracted a debt with a certain amount of 
money in circulation and then contracted the money volume 
before the debt was paid, it is the most heinous crime a govern- 
ment could commit against a people. 
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I inquire, would it be any less a heinous crime for the 
Government to delegate to private interests the power to do 
this very thing? In this connection I want to quote from 
Lincoln’s message to Congress in 1865, as follows: 


I see in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves me 
and causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. As a 
result of war, corporations have been enthroned and an era of 
corruption in high places will follow, and the money power of 
the country will endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon 
the prejudice of the people until all the wealth is aggregated in a 
few hands and the Republic destroyed. I feel at this moment 
more anxiety for the safety of our country than ever before, even 
in the midst of war. God grant that my forebodings may be 
groundless. 

Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a refuge from the 
power of the people. In my position I could scarcely be justified 
were I to omit to raise a warning voice against the approach of 
returning despotism. It is not needed nor fitting here that a 
general argument should be made in favor of popular institutions; 
but there is one point with its connections, not so hackneyed as 
most others, to which I ask brief attention. It is assumed that 
labor is available only in connection with capital; that nobody 
labors unless somebody else owning capital, somehow by the use 
of it, induces him to labor. Labor is prior to and independent of 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor and could not have 
existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of 
capital and deserves much the higher consideration. I bid the 
laboring people beware of surrendering the power which they pos- 
sess, and which if surrendered will surely be used to shut the door 
of advancement for such as they, and fix new disabilities and 
burdens upon them until all of their liberty shall be lost. 

In the early days of our race the Almighty said to the first 
mankind, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” and 
since then, if we expect the light and air of heaven, no good thing 
has been or can be enjoyed by us without first having cost labor. 
And, inasmuch as most of good things have been produced by 
labor, it follows that all such things belong of right to those whose 
labor has produced them. But it has so happened, in all ages 
of the world, that some have labored and others have without 
labor enjoyed a large portion of the fruits. This is wrong and 
should not continue. To secure to such laborer the Whole product 
of his labor, as nearly as possible, it is a worthy object of any 
government. 

It seems strange that any man should dare to ask a just God's 
assistance in wringing bread from the sweat of other men’s faces. 
ee with its institutions belongs to the people who in- 


Will History Repeat Itself? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1938 


ADDRESS BY COL. E. S. GORRELL, PRESIDENT OF THE AIR 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, AT CLEVELAND, 
OHIO, ON JANUARY 10, 1938 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the RecorpD, I include the following address 
by Col. E. S. Gorrell, president, Air Transport Association of 
America, before the First National Aviation Planning Con- 
ference, at Cleveland, Ohio, January 10, 1938: 


When we approach the question of the legislation which is to 
guide the air carrier industry in its future public service we must 
glance back at the history of the railroads. The development of 
the railroads, the vast problems which their growth precipitated, 
and the steps which Government found necessary to adequate 
regulation should furnish for us some sign posts to point the way 
for the air carriers. 

The public, the roads, and Congress proceeded painfully and 
tortuously to solve the problems of railroad transportation. There 
were no precedents, the country was young, interests were irrec- 
oncilable. Bitter and enervating struggle between the roads, 
between shippers, and between the Government and the roads and 
the shippers, lasted for decades. Waste and inefficiency resulted 
and today we are suffering from basic mistakes made a half 
century ago. 

From this welter of experience we have a store of knowledge 
with which to chart a course for the latest means of . 
Our statesmanship is challenged to chart that course in quiet 


OE EE 
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reason, with foresight fortified by hindsight. We will stand con- 
demned by posterity if we do not avoid the errors exposed by 
histo: 


ry. 

What do we learn from railroad history? 

For 20 years after 1830 railroad construction was negligible. 
Then came the opening of the West, which, with the impact of 
civil war, catapulted railroad transportation into a place of first 
importance. 

Had we foreseen in 1870 what was to happen between then and 
1920, we would have been able to save ourselves from many of the 
troubles that soon broke upon us. 

For, with construction of trunk lines between principal traffic 
centers, there began a long warfare—the railroads’ 30 years’ war. 
At various times during this period many roads would have made 
money by stopping operations altogether. Rates went — en A 
downward. Published grain rates between Chicago and New Yor 
fell from 60 cents per hundred pounds in 1873 to 40 cents in 1874, 
to 30 cents in 1875, to 20 cents in 1876; and actual rates in many 
special instances were far below the published tariffs. In about 
40 days, at one time during 1876, the fare between Boston and 
Chicago on one road plummetted from $25.85 to $14, and on another 
from $23.85 to $12.50, and first-class freight rates collapsed from 
75 cents to 20 cents per hundred. 

These examples are typical of what occurred and reoccurred 
throughout the country during the long strife before legislation 
finally caught up with transportation needs. In violent spasms, 
first , then downward, and up and down again and again, 
published rate levels responded crazily to the struggle for traffic. 

But published rates tell us only part of the story. Actual rates 
in individual contracts of transportation skidded this way and that 
with blithe abandon. In 1879 a legislative committee found that 
the New York Central in New York State alone had over 6,000 dif- 
ferent contracts for local shipments varying in the most arbitrary 
manner from published tariffs. When the Atchison road staggered 
to financial ruin its books disclosed nearly $4,000,000 of secret 
rebates between 1890 and 1894 alone. Discriminations and favors 

and monopolies and 


bonds gathered dust in humble homes. 

When we read the history of these wild years from the 1870's to 
the early 1900's we cannot fail to wonder that the job of creating 
our railroad system was ever completed. Yet it was and we are 
told that, with all the evils and the wrongs of unbridled competi- 


tions—in a word, subsidy. 
Land grants by the United States and by the individual States to 
railroads totaled over 240,000 square miles, an area nearly the 


possessed. 
Beyond this princely bounty in land, there were huge contribu- 
tions in cash. The amount will never be known. It is something 


Finally, we must not overlook the infinite variety of special 
privileges that were extended railroads by eager States and muni- 
cipalities, in the form of taxi exemptions and otherwise. 

Aside from such very substantial aid, a second fact 
is of importance in explaining the success of the railroads in 


The country was then young. A great trek westward, stimulated 
by the Homestead Act, marked the end of the Civil War. Bound- 
less resources were being exploited for the first time during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. We could afford to squander 
weaith and energy in order to reap the reward of transportation. 
Roads were built and abandoned, corporations financed and bank- 
rupted, and still we were ahead in the end. No price was too high 
for us to pay and still profit. 

The fact that the country was able to stand the vast costs that 
were necessary to development of the railroads does not, of course, 
justify those costs. We today would be blaming the statesmen 
of yesterday were it not that in 1870 and the succeeding years 
there was no precedent to mark the way for an in t ap- 
proach to the problems of regulating transportation. The law 
at that time was a common law built in fragmentary fashion upon 
such primitive transportation media as the stage coach and the 
canal boat. It was concerned in a v. sort of way with the duty 
to serve at reasonable rates. But the duty in essence was a private 
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duty, running to, and enforceable by, the individual shipper or 
passenger. It was indeterminate and uncertain. 

When the warfare of the 1870’s broke out, and when it became 
apparent that disaster was courted at every hand unless steps 
were taken to bring order from chaos, the railroads endeavored, by 
cooperation, to organize self-government for themselves. Pools, 
traffic ts, and other cooperative arrangements, began to 
appear, and by 1886 covered nearly every portion of the country, In 
the late seventies the name of Fink became famous as a 
kind of Judge Landis of the railroads. 

Volumes have been written concerning this effort at self-govern- 
ment. We need not concern ourselves with assessing the good or 
the bad in the results, It is sufficient to say that the effort was 
doomed to failure. 

In the first place the railroads themselves never consistently 
adhered to their own mutual commitments. Nations have ignored 
treaties as scraps of paper, and so during the railroads’ Thirty 
Years’ War did they ignore their cooperative undertakings. Time 
and again rate wars and speculative building were succeeded by 
contracts of peace; time and again contracts of peace were suc- 
ceeded by renewed warfare. 

In the second place the spirit of our people no more then than 
today would tolerate an assumption of sovereign power by private 
interests subject to no public check. The cry of monopoly was 
soon raised and found widespread response. 

But something had to be done and it was soon apparent that, 
3 the utter absence of precedent, public regulation was called 
‘or. 


repeatedly brought up for consideration. Each time the margin 
of the favorable vote in the House of Representatives, the best 
index of the country’s feeling, was increased until the final bill 
was adopted by an overwhelming majority. 

It was, of course, unfortunate that it took Congress so long 
act, but in a matter of such moment, involving the first step by 
our Government into such a domain, it is not surprising. 

During the years that witnessed consideration of this first I. C. C. 
Act, Congress had been furnished with alternative 
One, vigorously defended, proposed that there should be written 
into the law certain 


The original Interstate Commerce Commission Act of 1887 was 
not adopted in 


crimination. “Midnight tariffs” posted for a few hours, long 
enough to give a favor, and then withdrawn, furnished a ready 
means to continue old evils. Other inadequacies appeared. There 
followed then the long and tedious process of amendment and 
expansion that continued through the Transportation Act of 1920. 

The Elkins amendment of 1903 was to make published 
tariffs effective. The Hepburn Act of 1906, adopted after one of 
the bitterest legislative fights the country has known, was re- 
quired to give effective control over maximum rates. The Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 was required to extend control to minimum 
rates and to put an end to unjustified and irresponsible new con- 
struction. 

Thus, in the very midst of the railroads’ 30-year war, there 
began in 1887 a period, likewise to last for 30 years, until 1920, 
of experimentation with the instruments of Government to forge 
a scheme of public regulation that would represent in its ulti- 
mate form the American response to the requirements of com- 
merce and transport on this broad continent. 

As we turn from these fascinating pages of history to consider 
the outlook for our newest transport medium, the carrier of the 
sky, one thought abides. That is that we must build upon the 
past, that we must not break our heads upon the same obstacles 
of economies which it took the railroads and the Government so 
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long to circumvent. We do not now, as did our fathers in 1870, 
face the future with our bare hands. We have readily available 
the tools of public regulation shaped with such care for the rall- 
roads, and applied in many varying forms by State and national 
governments to motor carriers, pipe lines, communications, power, 
and utilities of nearly every sort. 

In short we are able today to give to air transport a tested 
scheme of regulation and to face the future with assurance that, 
unless the American system is basically at fault, we will have 
legislated wisely and prudently. 

And what is that American system? In its essentials it is that 
rates shall be regulated by administrative action, that tariffs 
shall be published and adhered to, that mergers and other cross 
interests shall be forbidden except with specific administrative 
approval, that new services shall be permitted only upon a show- 
ing of a justifying public need, that financing shall be held by 
Government to the highest standards of honesty and responsi- 
bility, that cooperative measures by management to eliminate 
waste and inefficiency shall be taken but only under the strictest 
public scrutiny, that books and records shall be opened wide to 
governmental examination. 

When a proposal for such regulation is made it is surprising 
indeed to find objections. Just such a proposal has been made 
in the McCarran-Lea bill to place air transport under the juris- 
diction of the I. C. C., yet objections are being raised. 

None of the objections question the wisdom of the American 
scheme of regulation. All objectors agree that for air-transport 
regulation must come. Disapproval of the present proposal is 
reduced to the assertion that the time is not yet ripe—that we 
should wait a few years longer before adopting the necessary com- 
prehensive public measures to regulate air carriers. 

Why should we wait? In the first place it is said that the evils, 
such as secret rebates and rate wars, which gave rise to the 
troubles in the case of the railroads, have not yet appeared in the 
case of the air lines. In the second place it is urged that the 
air lines should not yet be deterred by the test of convenience 
and necessity from expanding their operations. 

As to the first point we may agree that the air lines are not 
yet engaged in the bitter hostilities between themselves into which 
the railroads were plunged in the Thirty Years’ War. But we are 
indeed poor sons of our fathers if we are to insist upon enduring 
the same blind mistakes, and upon pursuing the same disastrous 
course, which fell to their lot over 50 years ago. It is precisely 
because we know now what they did not know then that we 
should act to forestall evils rather than wait to remedy evils. 
When rats are placed repeatedly in the same maze, and left to 
find their way out, it requires trial after trial for them to learn. 
It is but an appeal to the dignity of human intelligence to plead 
against allowing recurrence of disaster before following a course 
that experience has proved indispensable to the welfare of com- 
merce, 

As to the argument that the time is not yet ripe to require of air 
carriers the test of public convenience and necessity before new 
operations are instituted, it should suffice to note that the industry 
is no longer an infant. Between July 1936 and July 1937 the 
domestic air lines recorded 460,000,000 passenger-miles of trans- 
portation, an increase of 30 percent over the preceding year, and 
4,200,000,000 pound-miles of express, an increase of 40 percent over 
the preceding year. The great trunk lines for domestic air travel 
are already in operation. Further domestic ion will be 
largely in the field of feeder lines and in intensive development of 
lanes of travel already familiar. 

There is no need today to permit uncontrolled expansion. In the 
case of the railroads, rampant overconstructi 
bankruptcy and waste, was tolerable because 
veloped. Centers of traffic grew as the railroads grew. Natural 
‘resources could be exploited only as the means of transport were 
brought to them. The country then had everything to gain by a 
wild scramble of unrestricted railroad construction. But no such 
domestic condition confronts us today, for the great avenues of 
commerce are marked out. Save in rare our domestic 
need is not the penetration of virgin territory but merely increased 
speed over paths already familiar. 

The sober and statesmanlike course is obvious. There is no 
excuse for wasting our investments and our energy in blind ex- 
pansion. We should build our air lines prudently, conserving our 
resources for those uses which will serve the public most efficiently 
and fairly. The only way that we can do so, in the traditional 
American manner, is to provide by law for the test of public 
convenience and necessity. 

Recent weeks have brought forcibly to our attention the sad 
plight in which the railroads now find themselves. The sins of 
the past—unavoidable though they may have been because of our 
ignorance—are now being visited upon us. The most drastic 
measures are called for. With characteristic realism our great 
President has stated bluntly what those measures must be: Con- 
solidations, mergers, elimination of needlessly competing and du- 
plicate facilities. The long warfare of unrestricted and bitter 
competition of years ago must at length be succeeded by a period 
of reconstruction. At what cost it will finally be to the roads, 
to labor, and to the public only time will tell. 

This same unhappy state must never befall the air lines. There 
is time now to lay the groundwork of public regulation which will 
prevent it. A wise and considered measure has been proposed. 
We will be foolish indeed if we do not adopt it. For the experience 
of the railroads cries out a warning that if we are not forehan 


ded 
we will again entangle transport in the toils of economic chaos. 
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Mare Island Navy Yard Construction Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1938 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, recently in the debate on the 
first deficiency appropriation bill, 1938, I was somewhat aston- 
ished to learn that one of my distinguished colleagues, whose 
experience and rank carry great weight, had taken the posi- 
tion that construction of naval vessels at Government navy 
yards was more expensive than at private yards. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] stated: 

I know from 10 years’ experience on the Naval Affairs Committee 
that it costs more before we get through to build ships in the 
tua tine e tut, AA DA pe ein aot 
pay the cost, it is always invariably more. * 175 

My impression having been quite the contrary through 
my experience as Representative from the district in which 
Mare Island Navy Yard is situated, I made investigations 
which have confirmed my conclusion that such was not the 
case. I am presenting these to you because Members will 
shortly be called upon to vote upon the naval expansion 
Plan, and they may be required to determine whether or not 
navy yards shall participate in the construction of these 
naval vessels, 

From “Naval Expenditures, 1935”, prepared by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, I have obtained 
figures, which I ask leave to insert as a portion of my re- 
marks, These show the total cost of every vessel purchased 
or constructed by the Navy Department for the last 25 years. 

Mare Island Navy Yard is one of the two naval yards on 
the Pacific coast and is situated in my district. For that 
reason I have been particularly interested in checking the 
actual cost figures of naval vessels constructed there as com- 
pared with those constructed in private yards at the same 
time and of a similar character, and those constructed in 
other navy yards. Not desiring to encumber the Recorp, I 
am submitting for your consideration only the comparative 
figures as they affect vessels built at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard; but I have no doubt that my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Heatey], who interrogated the gentleman 
from New York briefly the other day, could develop also 
figures for other navy yards that have constructed vessels 
within the past 25 years. 

The following figures taken from “Naval Expenditures, 1935,” 
show the total cost of every destroyer and every cruiser built 
at the Mare Island Navy Yard in that time in comparison 
with the cost of similar destroyers or heavy cruisers built in 
a private shipyard in the same year and of the same design: 


1916-17 

Average cost 2 destroyers Conner, Stockton, William 

Cramp S 55 nee $941, 354 
Cost one destroyer Caldwell, Mare Island Navy Tard 1 

Direrness..... —Tti! 17, 805 

Percentage which Mare Island bunt under cost of 
private shipyard. — 1.8 
— 
Manley, Bath Iron Work — $1,110,173 
Caldwell, Mare Island Navy Tard 923, 449 
n ⁊ð ĩð ß inadeaeaes 186, 724 

Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of 
private shipyard -Sna 16.8 

Average cost of 3 destroyers Wickes, Philip, Evans, 
Bath. Irom; TTT $1, 435, 324 

Average cost of 2 destroyers Fairfar, Taylor, Mare 
r ee a 1, 123, 688 
Differenceseas os 2l sn —⅜ñ 311, 636 

Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of 
Private -shipyards SS ee eee 21.7 
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1916-17—-Continued 1918-19-20—Continued 

verage cost of 8 destroyers, Little, Kimberly, Sigour- Average cost of 3 destroyers, Preble, Sicard, Pruitt, Bath 
i ney, Gregory, Stringham, Dyer, „ Stevens, POI WT ORI sion AAA ATVVVTTTTTTVTTVVTTTT—TTTTT $1, 620, 284 

Fore River Ship Building Co $1, 543,'717 | Average cost of 5 destroyers, Zane, Wasmuth, Trevor, 
Average cost 2 destroyers, Fairjaz, Taylor, Mare Perry, Decatur, Mare Island Navy Tard 1, 326, 833 
eden ee eee ene — 1,123,688 —— 
... A — Poa eh, SS 293, 451 

. . ˙— — Pi i i a eh Be Thad 420,029 | Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 8% a AA A A NAA 18.1 


vate shipyard. 


1917-18 


Average cost of 11 destroyers, Rathburne, Talbot, 

Waters, Dent, Dorsey, Lea, Tarbell, Green, Yarnall, 

Elliot, Roper, Ga o tasty e ily, Rens, $1, 527, 567 
Average cost of 6 di oggs, enn 

Ward, Hamilton, Roper, Mare Island Navy Yard.... 1, 072, 706 


ÄP ³ senescent sneer 455, 861 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 
vate pr A 29. 8 
Aver cost of 4 destroyers, Buchanan, Aaron Ward, 
Hale. Crowinshield, Bath Iron Works $1, 423, 008 
Average cost of 6 destroyers, Boggs, Kilty, Kennison, 
Ward, Hamilton, Roper, Mare Island Navy Tard 1. 072, 706 
MSN I oad daemon tone sat aositim rena meena inane epee 350, 302 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 
vate pr...... n 24. 6 


Average cost of 2 destroyers, Radford, Upshur, New- 
port News pene Building wee. Moa 5 
Average cost 6 destroyers, Boggs, „ Kennison, 
Ward, Hamilton, Roper, Mare Island Navy Yard_.-.. I. 072, 706 


AD —E—˙: ⅛˙ AA. E nes fee mene ve rnes . 383, 678 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 

vate shipyard -.......------------~---~-----...-~- 26.3 
Average cost of 5 destroyers, Tattnall, Badger, Twiggs, 

Babbitt, Jacob Jones, New York Shipbuilding CO. $1, 736, 884 


Average cost of 6 eee Boggs, Kilty, Kennison, 
Ward, Hamilton, Roper, Mare Island Navy Tard 1,072,706 


. ————T—V—T—T——VT—————— 664, 178 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of 
private shipyard ~....-.......-.-------~--.---~-~.. 38.2 


Average cost of 6 destroyers, Bell, Cowell, Crosby, 
Pamer, Meredith, Thatcher, Fore River Shipbuilding aah ias 
Ps “cost of 6 destroyers, Boggs, Kilty, Kennison, — 
Ward, Hamilton, Claxton, Mare Island Navy Yard... 1, 072, 706 


Deren 815, 516 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of 
private shipyard——— nnmnnn m enen 22. 7 
1918-19-20 
Average cost 3 destroyers, Branch, Herndon, Dallas, 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co saan $1, 598, 960 
Average cost of 5 destroyers, Zane, Wasmuth, Trevor, 
Perry, Decatur, Mare Island Navy Tard 1, 326, 833 
Difleranee aema giri aian mii noeli o m a akena 272, 127 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of 
private shipyard— 16. 1 


Average cost of 4 destroyers, Hatfield, Gilmer, Kane, 

McFarland, New York Shipbuilding Co- $1, 922, 665 
Average cost of 5 destroyers, Zane, Wasmuth, Trevor, 

Perry, Decatur, Mare Island Navy 8 1, 326, 833 


Diſterence 2-3-5225 ene 695, 832 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of 

private shipyard__...----------------------------- 80.9 
Average cost of 3 destroyers, Truzton, Southard, Long, 

William Cramp & Sons mmm mm M MM M $1, 642, 067 


Average cost of 5 destroyers, Zane, Wasmuth, Trevor, 
Perry, Decatur, Mare Island Navy Tard 1,326, 833 


Difference 315, 234 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 


vate shipyard_...--.---------.-----------------=- 19.1 

Average cost of 3 destroyers, McCook, McCalla, Turner, 
Bethlehem Ship Building Co. (Mass.) $1, 649, 068 

Average cost of 5 destroyers, Zane, Wasmuth, Trevor, 
Perry, Decatur, Mare Island Navy Tard 1, 326, 833 
pe a a a a a a paa a y 322, 235 

Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 
re aa a 19.5 
os 


Heavy Cruisers, 1928 
Northampton, Bethlehem Ship Building Co. (Mass.)_. $14, 363, 545 


Chicago, Mare Island Navy Tard 11, 957, 750 
Arness no name nba 2, 405, 795 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 

ec... 16.7 
Chester, New York Ship Building Co——— $14, 222, 142 
Chicago, Mare Island Navy Lard—— emm 11, 957, 750 

nn T—T—T.̃̃ 2, 264, 392 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 

We. —7• 15. 9 
Houston, Newport News Ship Building Co- $13, 707, 198 
Chicago, Mare Island Navy Lard———— 11, 957, 750 

Hindgee . — 1, 749, 448 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 

VOSS OBL PAYEE EE a E tence eee omen ee 12.1 
Augusta, Newport News Ship Building Co___.......-- $14, 044, 588 
Chicago, Mare Island Navy Lard - 11, 957, 750 

nnn. — a 2, 086, 838 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 
WACO BID tA a a A aer A a a n 14.8 


Heavy cruisers, 1930-31 


Portland, Bethlehem Ship 1 2 (Mass.) $15, 041, 032 
San Francisco, Mare Island Navy Lard - 12, 478, 277 
ee... .. 2, 562, 755 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 
vate Merge ce o S 17. 0 


Indianapolis, New York Ship Building Co- $15, 767, 190 
San Francisco, Mare Island Navy Yard... —— 12,478,277 
WIN GNODOS a en ET E nie wos nate RE at 3, 288, 913 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 
( e 20 8 
Tuscaloosa, New York Ship Building Co- =-=- $14, 172, 687 


San Francisco, Mare Island Navy Tard —— 12,478,277 


DUTTON OD ca 2 Wo conic cans EAS E AEA RANES O na PAA rai 1, 694, 410 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of pri- 
WACO SID VOR 6 <n —T. ns 11.9 


In the course of the discussion to which I have referred, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] further stated 
that he favored “keeping the thing in such shape that the 
private yards can continue, because there they have as a 
general rule procured the best results.” 

In the hearings of December 1937 before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations preparing the bill for 
the Navy Department, the chairman, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. UmsTEAD] inserted in the hearings a 
table furnished by Admiral Andrews, Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Navy Department, containing the names of all 
vessels in commission in the Navy, by type and name. 

It has often been said that the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. I presume, therefore, that results may well be 
estimated by what percentage of vessels remain in commis- 
sion for any given length of time and for how long they do 
remain in commission. 

Under the heading “Destroyers and auxiliaries, miscella- 
neous” appear the names of 12 of the 15 destroyers built by 
the Mare Island Navy Yard during the years 1916 to 1920, 
inclusive, and still in commission. In other words, 80 per- 
cent of the destroyers built at Mare Island during wartime 
are still seeing active service in the Navy. I quote the fol- 
lowing table from the hearings referred to, which will show 
the number of destroyers built by Mare Island Navy Yard, 
the number built by private shipyards and the number from 
each yard still in active service, together with the percentage 
which remain in commission. Certainly this does not bear 
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out the contention that the private shipyards necessarily 
produce the best results: 


Builder in com- 

on 
Mare alani Navy Yard.. 15 12 80 
Bath Iron Works. 10 4 40 
Fore River 8 Co.. 19 0 0 
m. ety Pe 48 30 63 
New York hipbuildi 29 25 85 
Be 10 0 0 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding 12 0 0 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Division Beth- 66 ‘ ° 


Irrespective of the accounting system of the Navy, all navy 
yards utilize the same methods of accounting. 

The following table shows the differences in costs of de- 
stroyers and heavy cruisers between Mare Island and the 
other navy yards, constructed at the same time and of the 


same designs: 
1916-17 
Craven, Norfolk Navy Tard— ana 
Average cost of 2 destroyers, Fairfax, Taylor, Mare 
// A cucencewanwcomence 


Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of Nor- 


„ 19. 5 
1917-18 
Tillman, Charleston Navy Tard $1, 563, 206 
Average cost of 2 destroyers, Fairfax, Taylor, Mare 
eee 1, 072, 706 
Meere —ʃ N 490, 500 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of 
Charleston Navy Tard 33.3 
1917-18-19-20 
Average cost of 3 destroyers, Hulbert, Noa, W. B. Pres- 
ton, Noriolk: Navy Yard... 6... a nn nne conn $1, 480, 478 
Average cost of 5 destroyers, Zane, Wasmuth, 
Trevor, Perry, Decatur, Mare Island Navy Tard. 1. 326, 833 
. ̃ ̃ .. ee K — 153, 645 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of 
Norfolk Navy Tard .—ß———— 10.3 
Heavy cruisers 
Pensacola, New York Navy Tard—— - $15, 040, 787 
Chicago, Mare Island Navy Yard_-.----.------------. 11, 957, 750 
e aie eck eae scan dorswbdaccanawe 3, 083, 037 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of New 
Seel... 20. 4 


Chicago, Mare Island Navy Tard --- $11, 957, 750 


Louisville, Puget Sound Navy Yard_-.-------------.- 11, 889, 090 
DIRON ⁰AAAZZ mar n p 68, 660 
Percentage which Puget Sound built under cost of 
A 22 0.5 
New Orleans, New York Navy Tard $15, 285, 083 
San Francisco, Mare Island Navy Lard— 12, 478, 277 
———T—T—TTT———————— emoo nes 2, 806, 806 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of 
Ce See ee SEE en a a 18.3 
Astoria, Puget Sound Navy Tard $13, 895, 664 
San Francisco, Mare Island Navy Yard.......-....... 12, 478, 277 
T—T— TT:. NE TIE e A —— 1, 417, 387 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of 
Puget’ Sound ĩ„%%ů Ä 10. 2 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia Navy Tard $13, 074, 865 
San Francisco, Mare Island Navy Lard - 12, 478, 277 
BO ee a ee ae 596, 588 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of 
n Seo a eacioaaneanbowss 4.5 
Submarines 
Narwhal, Portsmouth Navy Tard— = $6, 816, 613 
Nautilus, Mare Island Navy Yard_.............-..... 6, 282, 194 
BORO ROG nie See Een Sad Seno 534, 419 
Percentage which Mare Island built under cost of 
%tt E — — 7. 8 
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From an analysis of these figures, it is evident that Mare 
Island Navy Yard in every instance but one constructed the 
various cruisers, destroyers, and a submarine of a compara- 
ble class cheaper than either the private yards or navy yards. 

The savings to the Government in cost of construction 
ranged from 1.8 per cent to 38.2 percent. In addition there- 
to, the excellence of the construction is proven by the high 
percentage of long active life of the destroyers built there. 

It is not my intention to reflect in any way upon construc- 
tion records in the other navy yards of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. There are local problems to be considered in each 
yard which affect materially construction costs. I hope that 
someone who is interested in other navy yards will under- 
take a similar analysis of their construction costs with refer- 
ence to private yards. 

For a solution of the extremely low cost of construction 
at Mare Island Navy Yard, one must look to the labor con- 
ditions, the climate which permits all-year-round work in 
the open and the morale of the employees. These consid- 
erations are highly important, since wages are the same in 
all shipyards in the San Francisco Bay area and since Mare 
Island is at a disadvantage in the matter of freight charges, 
as most of the heavy construction material must be brought 
out from the Eastern States. 

Labor conditions are such that there is an exceedingly low 
labor turnover. The yard is outside the zone of serious 
labor difficulties, which have handicapped some of the other 
yards situated in localities of large population. Its labor 
market is drawn from the immediate vicinity, including 
Vallejo, Napa, Benicia, and the surrounding territory. To a 
very great extent, the employees own their own homes and 
have a record of 10 or more years employment on the yard. 
In many cases, those now employed represent the third gen- 
eration of workers on the yard. That this is conducive 
to a splendid morale, no one can dispute. The pride of the 
workers in their handiwork is unbounded, and this plays a 
large part in the surpassing examples of cheaper cost of naval 
construction. It is not too much to say that the relationship 
between the supervisors, naval officers, and workers could not 
be improved upon. 

As to climate, there is not a day in the year when work 
must be suspended due to weather conditions. This, again, is 
a distinct advantage. Whatever work may be involved, the 
men are there and ready to go, and they are not held up by 
conditions over which they have no control. 

Whenever the naval program which may be adopted by 
this Congress is put into effect, Mare Island Navy Yard is 
ready and anxious to proceed with its fair share of what may 
be determined upon, and its record, I am sure, will still show 
a consistent saving over naval construction elsewhere. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, today before the 
Women’s Court and Civic Conference at the Hotel Astor in 
Milwaukee, Wis., Hon. David E. Lilienthal, Director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, delivered an able and informa- 
tive address on the subject Electricity: The People’s Busi- 
ness, in which he discussed some of the fundamentals of 
power policy. I ask unanimous consent that his address 
may be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


For at least two decades electricity has been a transcendent 
public issue, regardless of the prevailing political or economic 
philosophy. Why is it that the American people have been and 
continue to be so intensely concerned about electricity? 

There are some leaders of the great power companies who are 
completely at a loss to understand why this issue remains so per- 
sistently in the public mind. About 10 years ago I heard Mr. 
Martin J. Insull discuss this matter over the radio. Why.“ said 


few nights ago some of you may have heard another holding- 
company executive, equally bewildered by the persistence of public 
interest in power, use the same argument about how little the 
average person pays for electricity. 

It is not as simple as this argument implies. If all that is 
involved were a few cents a day no politician the world has ever 
known could keep the American people keenly concerned over 
electricity. The question goes far deeper. Electricity is not 
a commodity to be bought like groceries or automobiles. To 
people it is a symbol—a symbol of freedom from drudgery, a sym- 
bol of a new way of living. Electricity is a symbol, as a flag is a 
symbol. Matter-of-fact people might say: “After all, what is the 
American flag? Simply a piece of colored muslin. What is there 
about muslin for people to get so emotional about?” Such a 
remark is foolish, of course. And it is just as foolish 8 
wave aside deep issues involved in power by sa: that el icity 
is just something you buy that costs very little, and there is 
therefore no genuine and widespread interest in the question. 


kind are usually a sound guide to follow. And the rank and file 
of people look upon electricity as a force—a power that, properly 
released, can change the whole face of living for themselves and 
their children. We can hardly think how life would go on, cer- 
tainly in a city or town, without electricity. Almost every day 
science and invention are finding new uses for this energy. Most 
of us remember the time when electricity meant a light bulb 
hanging from a cord. That was considered a miracle then, and 
so it was. But today we do not think of electricity only as a 
naked light bulb. In millions of homes electricity now brings 
music and the news of the world; over a slender wire come heat 
for cooking, cold for refrigeration, and energy to do the work of 
the home. And in our factories it brings energy for the tiniest 
motor or to move huge machinery that crushes tons of steel with 
no apparent effort. Electricity touches our individual lives. But 
it does more than that. It brings new and incalculable forces 
into play—forces that will determine the kind of country we will 
live in a decade or two hence. 

In the earliest days of our so-called machine age it was the 
steam engine that stood like a magnetic force at the very center 
of things. The power of the steam engine could not be broken 
up and sent out to the worker. So, instead, workers were brought 
in to the factories. Factories were concentrated in a few large 
industrial centers. Men and women were taken from the country- 
side and crowded into congested slums. Thus to a certain extent 
the magnificent technical advance of American industry was 
wrought at the expense of the worker’s welfare. All too often he 
was the loser in human terms of living conditions and working 
conditions. 

But now, at the of the power age, electricity can help 
to restore the order and well-being of our national life. Electricity 
is a flexible and mobile force. It can move out, coursing over 
transmission networks, to seek the worker at the forest, the quarry, 
and the mine. As much as any other single force electricity can 
help us to eliminate the sweatshop and the slum. It can help us 
to restore a balance of opportunity between city and country— 
between the factory and the farm. 

There is complicated or technical about the basic issues 
concerning power. If we understand the fundamentals—and those 
Tundamentals are simple and clear-cut—we need not try to follow 
through the maze of technical discussions by engineers, account- 
ants, and rate experts. One principle we must understand and 
the rest becomes detail. And that principle is simply this: Elec- 
tricity is the people’s business. The business of supplying elec- 
tricity must be run by the servants of the community, whether 
they be private corporations or public officials, as the public's enter- 
prise; otherwise the full social benefits that can flow from elec- 
tricity will never come to us and to our children. 

You frequently hear people speak of “private utilities.” Now, 
of course, there is no such thing; the term is “public utilities,” 
whether the utility in question is operated by private persons or 
by public officials. When a community distributes electricity to 
its citizens, the Government is not thereby engaging in private 
business, nor is the Government thereby competing with private 
business. To talk about the service of electricity by a public 
agency as if it were an ordinary private enterprise like selling 
groceries or automobiles simply neglects the facts. 

The fact is that since the establishment of the Republic, public 
utilities have been recognized in the constitutional law of our 
country as public and not private undertakings. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in speaking of a public utility many 
years ago, said: “Though the corporation was private, its work was 


public, as much so as if it were constructed by the State.” “Such 
a (public utility) tion was created for public purposes. It 
performs a function of the State.” Let me repeat, the supply of 
electricity is so essential to community welfare and our individual 
life that it must be treated as a public business. 

Now, because electricity is a public business the service can be 
furnished to a community by the community itself. As a matter 
of fact, the electricity plants in a large number of the cities of this 
country were originally built by the communities themselves in.the 
same way that the community would build streets, or sewer systems, 
or water plants, and for similar reasons. The community can serve 
itself with electricity, or it can designate an agent, a servant, to do 
this job for it. And in most of the cities of the United States pri- 
vate servants in the form of public-utility corporations have 
received franchises from the people permitting them, as a matter of 
grace and not a matter of right, to perform this public function. 
This, then, is the point in any analysis of the power ques- 
tion—that the rendering of electric service is a public undertaking 
and not an ordinary private business. And that is true whether the 
service is rendered through public officials by the community itself, 
or whether it is rendered by a private corporation designated by the 
community for this purpose. 

Is the supplying of electricity in the United States today oper- 
ated as the people's business? Before we try to answer that ques- 
tion let us take a quick glance at the historical development of 
electricity supply during the past 25 years or so. 

The supply of electricity began as a local enterprise. Through 
this State and throughout the country separate electric generating 
plants and distribution facilities were set up in each community. 
Frequently they were built by cities and towns themselves and 
operated by them. Generally, however, the privilege of furnishing 
electricity and using streets was conferred on corporations. The 
control of these corporations and their supervision, even in the 
larger communities, were for the most part in the hands of the 
people in the community itself. 

Then came a great engineering development. Instead of small 
local plants, each operating separately, large plants, operated by 
coal or by water power, were constructed. It proved economical 
to send the electricity from a few large plants over high-power 
transmission lines into a whole of communities. This was 
called “interconnection” or was sometimes referred to as “super- 
power.” This interconnection of several communities into a system 
that was tied together had engineering and economic advantages 
over the separate isolated plants. 
But what really changed the fundamental characteristics of the 

lectricity business was not this neering development. It was 
the appearance on the scene of financial wizard. And the 
rabbit which this magician pulled out of the hat was called the 
holding company. The hand was quicker than the eye, and in 10 
years most of the people’s business of electricity left the control 
of the communities and was concentrated in the hands of a few 
men in the financial centers of our country. 

It does little good merely to condemn those men who turned the 
People's business into the greatest private monopoly of all time. We 
are not concerned with individuals, nor with merely re-telling the 
lurid events familiar to all of you. What we are concerned with is 
to determine whether in this process of concentration and exploi- 
tation, electricity was dealt with as a public enterprise, as a great 
social force. The answer is clear. The conviction is deeply felt 
that electricity, with notable exceptions, is not conducted as the 
People’s business. 

The record supports this conclusion. We need not go over that 
record here in any detail. One or two illustrations out of scores 
that are equally illuminating, will suffice. 

The first illustration of how the people’s business has been con- 
ducted concerns the Long Island (N. Y.) Lighting Co. Testimony 
before a New York State committee recently brought out the fol- 
82 facts; I quote from the New York Times of December 13, 
1 > 

“That the company, nearly all of the common stock of which 
is owned by three or four men, paid $11,000,000 in dividends over 
a 9-year period on a $3,000,000 investment by them. 

“That the public has invested $102,000,000 in the company, in 
the form of bonds, preferred stock, and minority common stock 
interests, and has virtually no say as to its management. 

“That four men, who control the company, took $85,000 each 
as a commission for having brought about the purchase of a sub- 
sidiary company by the Long Island Lighting Co., even th 
they were directors and officers and owners of the company — 
ing the purchase. 

“That the system, dealing with property which cost $1,500,000, 
and which is assessed at $670,000, valued that same property be- 
fore the Public Service Commission at more than $4,000,000.” 

To top off this picture of big affairs, let me read to you from a 
letter written by the attorney for this company to the wife of its 
directing genius, whose name is Mr. Ellis L. Phillips. Here is part 
of what he says: 

“As near as I can gather, they (the investigating committee) are 
going to show that the promoters only invested $3,000,000 in 
Long Island stock, and that they have already declared in divi- 
dends on common stock $11,000,000. Of course, that is a lot of 
money and that is a big profit. I don’t know of any law against 
the transaction; the only crime is it was a successful venture, 
and Ellis Laurimore Phillips did something that a farmer's son 
should not do. We expect to get him off on the Europa Saturday 


evening.” 
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And then this priceless bit of whimsey: 

“Last evening I was up at the Engineers Club *®° * and 1 
got a sudden thought, so, instead of sending roses to Mr. Phillips, 
or another Anthony Adverse, I sent him a bottle of créme de 
menthe with a little note, reading as follows: 

“DEAR ELLIS: 

“Why not try another tack? 
Forget Roosevelt, Maltbie, Lehman, Mack; 
Harden your heart until it’s tough as flint 
And drown your sorrows in créme de menthe.” 


Just one more illustration of how the people’s business was con- 
ducted. A holding company sent out the following bulletin to its 
salesmen, explaining who were the best prospects for the sale of 
what they called “preferred” stock, but what is now recognized as 
being simply paper which never had substantial value. Here is the 
bulletin, quoted from official records by Thurman Arnold in his 
recent book: 

“The following is an analysis of the shareholders of a western 
. which is comparable in size to Federal Public Service Cor- 
poration. 

“In looking this over, one can be guided as to who are the best 
prospects to call on and sell our preferred shares. You will note 
that housewives and housekeepers, farmers, ranchers, retired, 
9 and students are among those that buy the greatest number 
ol shares.“ 

I submit that it is not consistent with the conduct of the people's 
business that widows and the aged should be turned into “best 
prospects.” That is what happened, as all of us know, all over the 
country. The public business of electricity must be so reorganized 
that it will be a safe repository for investment by the thrifty, and 
not used as a decoy for the savings of “housewives and house- 
keepers, farmers, ranchers, retired, widows, and students.” 

The job that lies ahead seems clear. It is not solely a question 
of fair rates or proper accounting or preventing stock swindles or 
abolishing holding-company fees. These are all important changes. 
But they are only part of an entire program, the purpose of which 
is nothing less than to restore public control of this essential of 
life. Electricity must become an instrument of d and 
this can be done without sacrifleing the engineering and business 
economies that have been effected. The process may be a long one. 
It takes only a few years to destroy a democratic institution, but it 
often takes a long uphill fight to rebuild public control. But re- 
build public control we must or every institution of democracy is 
threatened. — 

The best statement of this whole problem was made 3 years ago 
by one who for the past 20 years worked hard to prevent this 
catastrophe from overtaking us. He is now leading the effort to 
undo the evil. Let me read you the closing paragraph from the 
message of the President of the United States to the Congress of 
March 12, 1935: 

“Most of us agree that we should take the control and the 
benefits of the essentially local operating utility industry out of 
a few financial centers and give back that control and those 
benefits to the localities which produce the business and create 
the wealth. We can properly favor economically independent 
business, which stands on its own feet and diffuses power and 
responsibility among the many, and frowns upon those holding 
companies which, through interlocking directorates and other 
devices, have given tyrannical power and exclusive opportunity to 
a favored few. It is time to make an effort to reverse that process 
of the concentration of power which has made most American 
citizens, once traditionally independent owners of their own busi- 
nesses, helplessly dependent for their daily bread upon the favor 
of a very few, who, by devices such as holding companies, have 
taken for themselves unwarranted economic power. I am against 
private socialism of concentrated private power as thoroughly as 
I am against governmental socialism. The one is equally as 
dangerous as the other; and destruction of private socialism is 
utterly essential to avoid governmental socialism.” 

How can we restore democratic control over electricity? No 
single measure can do the job. And certainly the ownership of 
all the electric utilities in the country by the Government of the 
United States is not the answer. The only persons who would 
favor such a move would be those who feel that in that way 
holding-company securities of uncertain value could be bailed 
out. Centralization of the electricity business in Washington is 
no more the answer than the present centralization in a business 
bureaucracy in New York and Chicago. No, the way to decen- 
tralize is to decentralize, and not merely change the form of 
centralization from a private government, called a holding com- 
pany, to the Federal Government. 

In the past few years a number of statutes have been enacted 
under which electricity will provide its full measure of social 
benefits under a democratic pattern of organization. You are 
familiar with the Holding Company Act of 1935, you have heard 
of the Federal water-power amendments of the same year, you 
know of the Rural Electrification Administration and of agencies 
with similar purposes through the country. You know of the 
activities of the States and of local agencies, public and private, 
all through the country. Not because it is more important than 
any of this work but because I am more familiar with it, let me 
take some illustrations from the work of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, illustrations which indicate in some respects how elec- 
tricity can be treated as the people’s business. 
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The source of the T. V. A. electricity program Nes in certain 
rather well-known engineering and constitutional principles. Con- 
gress directed the Tennessee Valley Authority to provide a 9-foot 
navigable channel throughout the length of the Tennessee River 
from Knoxville to the mouth, near Paducah, a distance of 658 
miles, and to provide for the control of destructive floods. To 
carry out this mandate, the Board has proceeded to the con- 
struction in the main river of a series of high dams and by the 
construction of dams in canyons on tributaries of the Tennessee 
River. Here we have a familiar and traditional function of the 
National Government, the providing of an interstate highway of 
transportation and the control of destructive waters on an inter- 
state stream. 

Everyone knows that when water falls, there is power in that 
water, power that men have used from time immemorial. So 
when T. V. A. lets water through these dams in pursuance of its 
constitutional functions with respect to navigation and the con- 
trol of floods, the question is not whether power should be de- 
veloped—the power is there by the mere fact that water is 
falling. The question is whether the power in that falling water 
shall be harnessed and shall be utilized in the form of electricity 
by putting the water through turbines and generators, or whether 
that power should be allowed to go to waste. 

It is almost unthinkable that this power should not be made 
available, since with a relatively small additional investment of 
equipment it can be and put to work. And that is 
precisely what Congress has directed should be done. The 
economy of such a plan is apparent at once. If a dam is built 
for navigation alone, or flood control alone, or (as in the case of a 
private development) for power alone, the cost of securing navi- 
gation, flood control, and power is greater than if all three pur- 
poses can be served by a single structure, and the costs of the 
structure divided among the three or more services. 

What is to be done with this vast potential supply of electric 
power: The policies governing the sale of that. public property of 
electricity, as written into the T. V. A. act, as amended in 1935, 
are comprehensive and have deep social and economic impli- 
cations. 

All the power not employed for strictly governmental purposes 18 
to be sold, according to the statute, “in order to — — waste 
of water power,” and the Board is authorized to transmit and 
market such power as in this act provided, and thereby, so far as 
may be practical, to assist in liquidating the cost or aid in the 
maintenance of the projects of the Authority.” 

In other words, the first duty of the T. V. A. Board is to sell the 
power and use the revenues to help pay the operating costs and 
repay the investment in the project. But in securing these reve- 
nues the widest possible use of electricity, particularly in homes 
and on farms, is specifically laid down as a policy to guide the 
Authority. Though the project must plan to support itself, the 
national policy is clearly one of maximum use consistent with 
reasonable costs, not maximum financial returns. Some of the 
ree language is unusually interesting and worthy of your 

y: 

“This policy is further declared to be that the projects herein 
provided for shall be considered primarily as for the benefit of the 
people of the section as a whole, and particularly the domestic 
and rural consumers to whom the power can economically be made 
available, and accordingly that sale to and use by industry shall 
be a secondary purpose, to be utilized principally to secure a suffi- 
ciently high load factor and revenue returns which will permit 
domestic and rural use at the lowest possible rates and in such 
manner as to encourage increased domestic and rural use of 
electricity.” 

To whom is this electricity to be sold? The statute provides 
that it may be sold to persons or corporations, both public and 
private, including public-utility corporations and industrial cor- 
porations, but a clear preference in the sale of this power is con- 
ferred upon public, nonprofit distributing agencies, such as munici- 
palities and mutual associations. This preference in the sale of 
public property to a nonprofit agency follows a tradition old in 
American law. 

Under this act of Congress the possibility of public ownership of 
electricity is kept open if the people of a community or area them- 
selves desire it. It is not forced upon them, nor (as the courts 
have found) are they coerced or induced by the Federal Govern- 
ment to go into public ownership. But if a community desires 
to perform this essentially public activity directly rather than 
through a private agent, the T. V. A. must sell it the power where 
it is economically feasible to do so. 

Most of the antagonism to the Tennessee Valley Authority on 
the part of private power interests is directed this provi- 
sion of the law. A considerable number of communities in the 
Tennessee Valley, after holding elections on the question, have 
made application to purchase some of this publicly produced 
power. The State supreme courts have held, in those States, that 
these cities have the right under State law to purchase power and 
to distribute it. In virtually every case, the municipalities have 
offered to buy the facilities of the existing utility serving their 
community and to use those purchased facilities in distributing 
the power purchased from T. V. A. 

In Memphis, Tenn., for example, an election was held and by 
a vote of 17% to 1 the citizens determined to set up their own 
municipal electricity plant and to supply power from the Ten- 
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nessee River to their citizens. The city officials did not desire to 
build a duplicate and competing plant. They said to the Memphis 
Power & Light Co., “We have conferred upon you the wilege 
of conducting the people’s business of electricity supply. 

citizenship by overwhelming vote have determined that the com- 
munity desires to render this public service itself rather than 
through you as its servant and agent. We are ready to buy you 
out at a fair price, to be determined by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion.” (The offer of the city of Memphis, typical of many other 
situations, is a document worth reading in its entirety. The full 
text is reproduced at the conclusion of these remarks.) The com- 
pany in Memphis is part of a vast Nation-wide holding company 
system. If it had been locally owned, I have no doubt that the 
company officials would immediately have gone into conference 
with the city officials, a fair price determined, and the property 
transferred. There would then be no competition, no duplication, 
no dismemberment of a going concern, no wasteful building of 
unnecessary facilities. There would be restored to the citizens of 
Memphis local control of electricity supply. What actually hap- 
pened, however, was that the offer to buy was never responded to, 
and from that day until this there has been no willingness on the 
company’s part to negotiate for the sale of the property. 

This same story has been repeated in a number of other com- 
munities in the Tennessee Valley. In Chattanooga, Tenn., for 
example, after a similar referendum, a request by the city for a 
conference with the company officials respecting sale was twice 
met with a refusal even to sit down around a table and talk the 
matter over. 

I speak of these matters not only because of their intrinsic 
interest, but because they constitute, in my opinion, violations 
of the fundamental relationship between utility corporations and 
the communities they serve. 

To restore control of electricity in the hands of the people 
does not require universal public ownership. But it does require 
a recognition of the public character of electricity and of the 
rights of the community. 

We are a long way from a restoration of a democratic com- 
munity control of electricity. How we meet this issue will largely 
affect our future as a people. If we follow two principles in our 
National, State, and local affairs we shall be on sound ground; 
First, that the supply of electricity shall be conducted and 
treated in every as the people’s business; and second, 
that the right of any community to serve itself with electricity, 
when for any reason it is dissatisfied with the services of the 
private agent which it has designated, shall be clearly recognized 
and shall not be interfered with, whether by influencing elec- 
tions, by securing hamstringing legislation, or by vexatious 
litigation. 

e wants investment in useful property of privately 
owned utilities to be protected. No one wants uneconomic com- 
petition. No one wants the waste of duplicating facilities; no 
one wants two electric systems in a community where one will 
serve as well. But private monopoly has an obligation on its 
side to deal fairly with the community, to recognize the public 
nature of the enterprise in which it is engaged, to acknowledge 
that the public interest with respect to electricity is paramount. 
Nowhere has this principle been better expressed than in an 
opinion by an illustrious Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

In one of the first cases which came before that Court involving 
the claims of a public utility to a monopoly, Mr. Chief Justice 
Taney spoke these words, which I commend to you: 

“While the rights of private property are sacredly guarded, we 
must not forget that the community also have rights, and that 
the happiness and well-being of every citizen depends on their 
faithful preservation.” 

May 6, 1936. 
MEMPHIS POWER & LIGHT Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

GENTLEMEN: As you know from our many previous negotiations 
and from the overwhelming vote of the citizens of Memphis, it 
has been definitely decided that our city shall enjoy the benefits 
to be had from distribution and sale of T. V. A. power through a 
municipal distribution system. 

We have always believed, however, that it would be for the best 
interests of all parties, including your security holders, for us to 
purchase your electrical properties and facilities at a fair and rea- 
sonable price rather than to bulld a new competitive distribution 
system. Consequently, we have repeatedly endeavored to negotiate 
with you for the purchase of your electric properties and facilities 
upon some fair and reasonable basis, but so far you have refused 
to sell. We have, therefore, been forced to employ a consulting 
engineer to design and construct a municipal system, and con- 
struction will be started within a rer ect a short time unless 

you. 

In the meantime, however, we are still hoping that a just 
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We hereby offer purchase from you your electric properties 
and facilities, including the steam plant, the distribution system 
within the city and adjacent territory, such parts of the transmis- 
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sion lines as are in 


properties not connected 
on, and distribution of electric 


power. 

We propose to pay in cash the fair and reasonable value of the 
electrical properties; and that this value be accurately determined 
by survey and appraisal to be made by, or under the control and 
direction of, the Federal Power Commission. 

We further propose that immediately upon 5 acceptance of 
this proposal, a sale contract setting forth the transaction in 
proper detail be entered into according to this proposal, and that 
this contract shall provide that the consideration be paid and 
the properties transferred immediately upon the completion of 
the survey and appraisal. 

Since we propose to buy your steam plant and other properties, 
as well as your distribution system, the fair and reasonable value 
fixed by the Federal Power Commission may exceed our estimates 
for a distribution system only. Consequently, the contract should 
provide that it is entered into upon the condition that the citizens 
of Memphis approve such additional bond issue as may be needed 
to pay for the property. This should present no problem in view 
of the results of the special bond election held November 6, 1934, 
in which the citizens of Memphis emphatically indorsed the T. 
V. A. program by a vote of 17 to 1. 

We request a prompt written response to this letter in view of 
the fact that we are under a contract with the T. V. A. to purchase 
their power and, therefore, must proceed to build or acquire an 
electrical distribution system, and are anxious to give the citizens 
V ĩ ͤ Of: Milk CARRE POVE RG, Sie eaniine’ DONS 


very truly yours, 
MEMPHIS LIGHT & Power DIVISION, 
THomas H. ALLEN, Chairman. 


Trial of Antitrust Cases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


MEMORANDUM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE CONCERN- 
ING THEIR ACTIVITIES IN THE WAY OF CERTAIN PRO- 
CEEDINGS AGAINST ALLEGED VIOLATIONS OF THE 
ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a memorandum of 
the Department of Justice concerning their activities in the 
way of certain proceedings against alleged violations of 
antitrust laws on the part of certain automobile finance 
companies in different jurisdictions of the United States, 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


bringing must 
depend upon the Government; the dependence of their trials 
cannot be fixed by a hard and fast rule or made imperatively to 
turn upon the character of the suit. Circumstances may determine 
and are for the consideration of the Court. An imperative rule 
that the civil suit must await the trial of the criminal action 
might result in injustice or take from the statute a great deal of 
7 powe 35 (Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. v. United States, 226 U. S. 

(1912)). 

Antitrust cases in which two remedies are given to the Govern- 
ment, both or either to be exercised in the public interest, are not 
to be confused with cases in which a criminal proceeding is given 
to the public to redress a crime and a private suit at law to collect 
a debt or damages for a private wrong. To use a public criminal 
remedy to collect a private debt is one thing, to use one Govern- 
ment remedy to strengthen another Government remedy is quite 
a different thing. Presumably they are given each to strengthen 
the enforcing arm of the Government. 
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It has long been the practice of the Department in antitrust 
cases to discuss and agree upon consent decrees to be entered in 
civil proceedings during the pendency of a grand jury investiga- 
tion of the alleged violations, and to recommend the discontinu- 
ance of the grand-jury proceedings after the entry of the decree. 
In other cases consent decrees were entered after an indictment 
had pe returned, whereupon the criminal cases were nolle- 

rossed. 

p Judge Geiger stated his reasons for discharging the grand jury 
from further consideration of the automobile fnance matter in the 
following words: 

“Now, these papers here, the decree proposed, on their face 
show a comprehension—I don't know. I have glanced them over— 
of 15, 20, or 22 subjects matter. And it was stated here that that 
decree comprehended, in substance, everything that was to be 
comprehended in an indictment. What was said in the Depart- 
ment, whether by Mr. Jackson or Mr. Berge, or somebody else, as 
to the certainty with which the Government might foreclose an 
indictment—that may all be true. It is equally true that the 
parties were negotiating with to a decree that would com- 
prehend the terms of a probable injunction. Now, then, that 
being done, and with the copendency of a grand-jury session, it 
is my judgment that the Department did not have the power to 
negotiate with these companies, and I call it ‘negotiation’ delib- 
erately; did not have the power to negotiate with these parties for 
a consent decree. There are limitations as to what can be done as 
to a subject matter pending before a grand jury and therefore, 
when I first learned of it, I advised Mr. Hardy that I thought that 
the whole situation was directed to the very least of propriety. 
I do not think it was proper for these parties to get together 
during the session of this grand jury and negotiate a deal here 
in a matter that would be comprehended within the terms of a 
probable yeaa tor There is nothing to do here but to dis- 

e the d jury.” 

. his action was based upon the view that 
it is improper for the Government to arrange for a complete civil 
remedy of antitrust violations during the pendency of a grand- 
jury proceeding. His decision was made in the face of the Sher- 
man Act itself, which specifically provides for both a civil and a 
criminal remedy, in the face of a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States holding that the two remedies may be pur- 
sued concurrently, and in the face of the long established prac- 
tice of the Department of Justice of taking consent decrees while 
a grand jury investigation is under way. 

The Antitrust Division has funds and personnel to begin only 
a few cases a year, though in 1937 it made 90 intensive investiga- 
tions of complaints from among the 581 received. In this sifting 
of complaints it has been the policy to prefer for action those 
cases which most deeply affect the public interest. 

The automobile finance company complaints fall within this 
classification, for it is doubtful if any antitrust case has ever 
affected the immediate interests of a larger part of the public. 
In 1936, 90 percent of all cars sold in the United States were made 
by General Motors, Chrysler, and Ford, the three manufacturers 
chiefly involved. Fifty-five to sixty percent of all automobiles 
purchased by dealers, and about the same percentage sold to the 
public are financed on time. Three companies, the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, Commercial Credit Co., and Universal 
Credit Co. have obtained 80 percent of the wholesale financing 
and 75 percent of the retail financing. The remaining 20-25 
percent of the financing is distributed among about 375 relatively 
small finance companies. The interests of these large finance 
companies are associated each with one of the large manufacturers. 

The practices of these three large automobile manufacturers and 
the large finance companies were claimed to be injurious to the 
interests of the 375 smaller automobile finance companies who 
were deprived of their chance to compete for the business, of about 
45,000 automobile dealers who were coerced to give their business 
to the big finance companies, and of about four and one-half 
million persons who annually purchase automobiles on time. The 
consumer is injured because the major finance companies have 
required the collection from him of an excessive charge under the 
guise of “reserves” to be rebated to the manufacturer or dealer 
which increased substantially the cost of financing. 

The manufacturers and finance companies had an effective 
means to enforce their will because all dealers’ contracts reserve 
to the manufacturer the right to cancel and terminate same with- 
cut cause and upon short notice. Cancelation meant a destruc- 
tion of all of the goodwill the dealer had built and a destruction 
of his business. This helpless position of the dealer, it was alleged, 
was used to compel by various devices the use of the favored big 
finance company, and effectively to cut the smaller companies out 
of an opportunity to compete for car-financing business. 

The consumer's interest was alleged to be affected by establishing 
a charge to be collected from the purchaser of the cars, and then 
paying to the dealer a substantial part thereof as a rebate for 
diverting business to the favored company. These rebates, or 
reserves, as they were called, were claimed to be for the purpose of 
covering losses. The collection of such rebates was concealed from 
or sometimes misrepresented to the public. Other small finance 
companies also engaged in a similar practice, 

From 1925 to 1937, inclusive, one company was alleged to have 
repaid to dealers as such, rebates more than $40,000,000 and in the 
year 1936 to have repaid more than $5,000,000 after collection of 
this sum from the public as financing charges. For the year 1936 
this amounted to $10.45 on each car financed, or between 20 to 25 
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percent of the average finance charge. During the year 1936, all 
automobile finance companies collected more than $60,000,000 
of excess finance charges later rebated in this manner. 

In addition to this, in one case the finance company entered into 
a direct contract by which the automobile manufacturer agreed to 
deliver the business of its dealers and receive a percentage of the 
net profits of the finance company. Under this system the manu- 
facturer received from the finance company $1,700,000, or in 1936 
the equivalent of $2.65 on each car financed. 

The preliminary investigation conducted by the department 
clearly indicated that automobile dealers, who were the paipai 
source of evidence, would refuse to disclose information voluntarily 
because of their fear of retaliation by the finance companies and 
manufacturers upon whose goodwill they depended for their liveli- 
hood. Compulsory process, plus the assurance that their 
would not be publicly disclosed were essential if evidence was to 
be obtained from the dealers. In addition, it was essential to pro- 
cure testimony and documentary evidence from the automobile 
manufacturers and finance companies themselves, not all of which 
was voluntarily made available to the Department. 

It has been suggested that an investigation of this character may 
be made by the Federal Trade Commission under section 6 (e) of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, which empowers the Commis- 
sion, upon application of the Attorney General, to investigate 
violations of the antitrust laws. It is significant that in the 24 
years since the enactment of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
this section has been employed by the Department of Justice upon 
only one occasion. The reasons which impelled the Department to 
use grand juries rather than the Federal Trade Commission for 
investigation of antitrust violations are clear. Subpenas issued by 
the Commission for the attendance of witnesses or the production 
of documents are not self-enforcing. Attendance and production 
of documents may be compelled only by order of the United States 
district court. Such orders are appealable by the prospective 
witnesses (Interstate Commerce Commission v. Baird, 194 U. S. 25; 
Ellis v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 237 U. S. 434). Until re- 
sponse to the subpena is ordered by a court of last resort a witness 
is under no compulsion to attend. Court proceedings to enforce 
Commission subpenas thus permit interminable delays in securing 
the information required. For example, there was a delay of over 
3 years before the district court finally compelled the Electric 
Bond & Share Co, to respond to the subpenas of the Commission 
issued in the course of its investigation of public utility holding 
companies (Federal Trade Commission v. Smith, 34 F. (2d) 323). 
Even further delay would have resulted had the company exercised 
its right of appeal. Delays of 2½ to 414 years in the decision of 
the right of the Federal Trade Commission to require the produc- 
tion of information have not been uncommon (Federal Trade 
Commission v. American Tobacco Co., 264 U. S. 298; Federal Trade 
Commission v. Claire Furnace Co., 274 U. S. 160). In a grand-jury 
proceeding, on the other hand, the failure to respond to a subpena 
which has been approved by the district judge is not appealable, 
and the validity of the subpena can be tested in the higher courts 
only upon an appeal from a commitment for contempt. As a 
result, it is only infrequently that such subpenas are not immedi- 
ately complied with. 

Further considerations which weigh against the use of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission as an investigative agency in antitrust 
cases are (1) that testimony presented in a proceeding by the 
Commission is not protected by the cloak of secrecy surrounding 
evidence presented to a grand jury; an important aid in obtaining 
full and willing disclosure by witnesses who fear to incur the hos- 
tility of those under investigation; (2) that investigations can be 
carried out much more efficiently and effectively if they are under 
the direction and control of the agency (the Department of Justice) 
which is with the ultimate duty of enforcing the law; 
and (3) that the limitations upon comprehensive demands for 
documentary evidence are probably less strict in a grand-jury 
investigation than in one conducted by the Commission. 

For these reasons the Department concluded that it was only 
by proceeding before a grand jury that the evidence of violations 
of the antitrust laws by the automobile manufacturers and their 
affiliated finance companies could be obtained. 

On September 23, 1937, presentation of this case to a grand jury 
at Milwaukee was begun. At that time there was no civil action 
commenced nor had any consent decree been proposed or con- 
sidered. The facts were not fully developed. The grand-jury 
investigation was ordered to ascertain whether a crime had been 
committed and whether evidence was obtainable sufficient to meet 
the heavy burden of proving such crime beyond all reasonable 
doubt. If so, it was the purpose to indict and convict, as has been 
done in the Madison oil cases. 

Subpenas duces tecum were served upon the large automobile 
and finance companies as early as September 10, requiring pro- 
duction of books and documents. Thus they were among the 
first to know that a grand-jury investigation was taking place and 
to know pretty accurately the direction that the inquiry was 

One of the companies attorneys called upon Mr. Jackson 
to urge that the investigation be abandoned. This was refused. 
On September 23, 1937, Mr. Jackson wrote to Mr. Hardy, who was 
then in Milwaukee preparing to appear before the grand jury, 
advising him of this interview, as follows: 

“Some of the gentlemen concerned in financing were here and 
made various representations as to reasons why they should not 
be included in any investigation. Notwithstanding the fact that 
I told them definitely that there could. be no exception in any 
particular case and that the Department was fully committed to 
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the investigation, I heard the following day that it had been 
reported that the case had been adjusted. It is probably unnec- 
essary to assure you that any reports of that kind are unfounded. 

“They urged vigorously that the abuses were not limited to the 
big companies and that some of the smaller companies had arrange- 
ments which were equally violative of the law. I do not know 
what your view is of that aspect of the case, but if the smaller 
companies are indulging in practices that violate the law, it is 
just as harmful as the larger ones. 

“I think we should make no exception because the violator may 
be a small or allegedly independent company, for if they destroy 
each other by unfair tactics they promote monopoly just as 
definitely as destructive tactics by the larger companies would 
do so.” 

On October 7 an attorney representing another of the companies 
called on Mr. Hardy, asked what the complaints of violation were, 
and indicated a desire to meet the demands of the Government. 


company would like to settle the matter by submitting to a 
consent decree. Mr. Keenan suggested and arranged a conference 
with Mr. Jackson, who advised that if any conference was to be 
held, all parties involved should be present. Mr. Jackson expressed 
his views with respect to the proposed conference in a letter to 
Mr. Hardy, dated October 13, 1937, which reads as follows: 

“I have received various intimations that the finance companies 
will be happy to conclude their differences with this Department 
in a consent decree. I gather that there is some disagreement 
noak them and that some of them think others have overstepped 

law. 

“Of course, I have had no negotiations which would give the 
extent of their capitulation, but I would not any 
adjustment which did not include a complete elimination not 
only of the discriminatory practices as they affect competitors but 
also as they affect consumers who are loaded with additional 
charges for the benefit of the companies and dealers. 

“Assuming, however, that we could write the ticket, do you 
think a settlement would be advisable? 

“The case, of course, will be bitterly fought, will be 
long in the courts, and meanwhile the practices will be going on. 
The outcome is never assured, 

“On the other hand, a consent decree would be certain and 
prompt, and it would seem to me that it could be sufficiently 
specific so it would not be violated. It could come soon enough 
to save the lives of some of the independents, if they can be saved, 
by court decree. 

“Looking to the remedy rather than punishment, although 
punismment may be fully deserved, it is a question whether we 
would not do more for the public in the long run by a settlement 

“Have you discussed that aspect of the case with the so-called 
independents and, if so, what is their attitude in reference to it? 
Irrespective of their attitude, what is your own feeling about the 
matter? 

“I will not undertake any negotiations here in your absence 
beyond ascertaining what the companies would agree to. It would 
seem that we would be ill-advised to accept a consent decree from 
any one of them unless all would agree to it because we could 
hardly escape the charge of discrimination. I would like to have 
your view on this. 

“Tf an attitude should be stated which would justify considera- 
tion, could you arrange to come here and give some time to it?” 

A date for conference was set for October 22. It was made clear 
to all of the parties that the Department was not inviting a con- 


ference, but that it would not refuse one requested by the industry. . 


This was in accordance with the policy of Attorney General 
that the doors of the Department should be open at all 
times to any reputable person who had business with the Govern- 
ment. 

At the first conference on October 22 the following persons were 

t: 

Nicholas Kelley, attorney, Chrysler; Duane R. Dills, attorney, 

Commercial Credit; Clifford B. Longley, 5 Ford: — 


Attorney General. 

Mr. Hardy, who had been assigned to the case in January of 1937 
and who had been with the Department since 1914, had been re- 
called from Milwaukee where he was presenting evidence to the 
grand jury because he was by far the best-informed man in the 
Department as to the practices of the finance companies and as 
to just what would be necessary to end the abuses. 

Mr. Jackson was obliged to be in court at noon. The finance 
companies had asked to be informed wherein it was considered by 
the Government that they had violated the antitrust laws. These 
practices were outlined by Mr. Hardy in detail. In summary, the 
practices so outlined were: 
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First. That the automobile companies were discriminating 
against the independent finance companies, and dealers who pat- 
ronized them, by offering to their associated finance companies and 
dealers who patronize such com services and facilities for 
the wholesale financing of automobile purchases, while at the same 
time denying such facilities and services to the other finance com- 
panies and dealers. 

Second. That the automobile companies and their associated 
finance companies were compelling dealers to do their retail financ- 
ing with the associated finance company by various coercive de- 
vices, including the termination or threatened termination of the 
franchises of recalcitrant dealers. 

Third. That the associated finance companies were requiring the 
inclusion of excessive reserves concealed from the purchaser in the 
time sales prices of automobiles which reserves were paid over to 
their dealers as a secret profit upon the payment in full of the 
paper. 

Fourth, That in the case of one of the automobile manufacturers 


com: S 

. Jackson then laid down certain general —— pe the 
of which the Department was willing to discuss any plan 
t the industry might wish to have considered. He said there 
could be no consent decree that was not a complete remedy; that 
any negotiations or agreements would have to be acceptable to 
the independent finance company representatives; that no plan 
could be adopted whereby either big or little finance companies 
were left subject to discrimination or unfair competition. Mr. 
Jackson also said that so far as the criminal proceedings were 
concerned no assurance could be given as to the outcome, but that 
if any agreement were reached which remedied all of the abuses 
complained of, it would be laid before the grand jury for what 
bearing it might have on the question of criminal intent of the 
parties. Mr. Jackson left the conference, which was continued by 
other attorneys of the Division—Mr. Berge, Mr. Abt, and Mr. Hardy. 
General Motors and General Motors Acceptance Corporation later 
took the position that they would not consent to dissolve the 
affiliation between General Motors and General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation. Since this was considered by the Government neces- 
sary to an effective decree, it was apparent that no settlement of 
& civil action could be reached between General Motors and the 
Government. The General Motors representatives therefore with- 
drew from the conference. 

Conferences continued in the absence of Mr. Jackson until No- 
vember 11 at which time Mr. Jackson was informed that the com- 
panies had considered the complaints and demands of the Gov- 
ernment unreasonable and wanted a chance to persuade him, as 
head of the Division, that the demands of the Department were 
unreasonable. 

At this conference the companies indicated their agreement, in 
principle, to a decree which would prohibit them from discriminat- 
ing against independent finance companies on wholesale financing 
and engaging in any practices designed to coerce dealers to do 
their retail financing with the major finance companies. They 
were not yet prepared to accede to the demand of the Department 
that the system of dealers’ reserves be abolished but desired fur- 
ther discussion of this question. At this conference each of the 
following propositions was proposed by the representatives of the 
companies. Each had been discussed by the attorneys representing 
the Division and each had been refused. 

First. That the Government immediately discontinue the grand 
jury p and settle the case in conference without court 
action and by informal agreement between the Government and 
the companies, the Government to rely upon the promises of the 
companies to observe the agreement. 

Second. The above being refused, ít was proposed that the 
Government file a petition in equity praying for an injunction; 
that the case be contested by the companies; and grand jury pro- 
ceedings be terminated. 

Third. The above being refused, it was proposed that the com- 
panies would consent to a decree on points 1 and 2; that the 
remainder of the case, point 3, be litigated in an equity proceed- 
ing, and grand jury p. be terminated. 

Mr. Hardy, who was in Milwaukee on the date of this conference, 
advised Mr. Jackson that the grand jury had indicated that it 
did not desire to hear further evidence, but was prepared to act 
on the case on the following Monday (November 15, 1937). The 
representatives of the manufacturers and finance companies - 
urgently requested that a further adjournment of the grand jury 
proceedings be sought in order that additional time might be given 
to working out a satisfactory consent decree on the question of 
dealers’ reserves. The Attorney General consented to lay all of the 
facts before the grand jury and accordingly sent a telegram to 
Mr. Hardy on November 13, 1937, reading as follows: 

“Will you please bring the following facts to the attention of the 
grand jury: Members of my staff have been conferring with repre- 
sentatives of Chrysler Corporation, Commercial Credit Co., Ford 
Motor Co., Commercial Investment Trust, and Universal Credit Co. 
for the past 3 weeks in effort to obtain from them an agreement to 
consent to an equity decree which will fully and effectively enjoin 
them from continuing the abuses in automobile financing which 
have been presented to the grand jury. These companies have now 
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agreed in principle to a consent decree which will prohibit the auto- 
mobile manufacturers from discriminating in any manner in favor 
of their affiliated finance companies with respect to wholesale 
financing and will require them to offer the same facilities for such 
financing to all automobile finance companies. They have further 
agreed in principle to a decree which will prohibit both the manu- 
facturer and the finance company from exercising any form of 
coercion to compel dealers to do their retail or wholesale financing 
with the affiliated finance company. Such decree would prohibit 
the manufacturer from recommending its affiliated finance com- 
pany to the dealer. Chrysler Corporation and Commercial Credit 
Co. have agreed in principle to the cancelation of the existing con- 
tract between them. The only question not yet agreed to in prin- 
ciple concerns the continued use of the dealer reserve system. 
Representative of Commercial Credit Co. yesterday indicated his 
willingness to abandon reserve system entirely. Representatives of 
Commercial Investment Trust and Universal Credit express their 
belief that they can prepare proposals which will effectively cure all 
abuses now inherent in use of dealer reserves. I am confident that 
if these discussions are continued during the coming week a full 
agreement will be reached which can be embodied in a consent 
decree and will give immediate and effective relief against antitrust 
violations by these companies. The return of indictments before 
the possibility of securing such a consent decree has been exhausted 
would terminate negotiations and would delay the curing of these 
abuses until the termination of a protracted criminal trial and 
appeals therefrom. I therefore earnestly recommend that grand 
jury withhold its vote on indictments at least until November 22 
to permit the Government adequate opportunity to determine 
whether consent decree can be secured in form outlined above. 
Such delay will not prejudice criminal proceedings if these prove 
necessary, but may make possible immediate effective disposition 
of the case.” 

In accordance with the Attorney General’s recommendation, the 
grand jury again recessed. 

A further conference was held in Washington on November 17, 
1937. At this meeting there was a long and acrimonious dis- 
cussion. Mr. Jackson told the finance companies that he had 
learned that some of them had been engaged in shadowing the 
grand jury and Government witnesses; that some representative 
of one, or some, of the companies had been watching and perhaps 
talking with some of the grand jurors, and had been watching 
the witnesses who were called from day to day and interviewing 
them as to their testimony, either before or after they testified. 
There was also an accusation that certain documents had been 
destroyed. These things were condemned by Mr. Jackson in sharp 
terms, and the companies were again warned that they would 
have to take their own chances on indictment and that they 
could go out and testify for themselves if they were willing to 
waive immunity, but that he, Mr. Jackson, would not personally 
go to Milwaukee to dissuade the grand jury from indictment. 

These practices were immediately repudiated and disavowed by 
everyone present, except Mr. Phillip Haberman, who admitted that 
he had employed the man and that he had received daily reports 
from him, but that these reports had been destroyed. He in- 
sisted, however, that he had merely employed the investigator to 
get such information as a newspaper man would ordinarily get. 

The discussion took a wide range, including economic effect on 
the automobile companies and on the production and sale of cars 
of an abandonment of the reserve system. At the end, Mr. Jack- 
son advised the companies that he saw no reason to change the 
views stated at the beginning; that no concession would be made 
to obtain any proposed decree but that it must be a decree which 
would accomplish a complete elimination of the abuses com- 
plained of, which would be approved by the independent finance 
companies as sufficient to protect their right to compete for the 
business, and which would abolish the reserves system which was 
prejudicial to the interests of car buyers. Several statements 
were made by different representatives of different formulas which 
they proposed, but all were rejected. Mr. Hardy was directed to 
confer with the independent finance company representatives and 
to prepare a statement of a decree which would accomplish these 
results and submit it for consideration in connection with com- 
mencement of a civil action, which civil action was not yet com- 
menced. No bill of complaint had been drawn or ever has been 
drawn. When the grand jury was called it was not anticipated 
that civil settlements would be proposed. Mr. Hardy did pre- 
pare a tentative decree, and submitted it to the companies. 

At a final conference it was submitted, but no agreements were 
reached. The finance company and automobile company repre- 
sentatives then asserted that they had no authority to bind their 
clients but would submit the proposal to the companies and return 
their attitude to the Department. 

Mr. Hardy returned to Milwaukee. 

The Department had been informed that Judge Geiger had in- 
quired of Mr. Hardy as to the negotiations in Washington and that 
Mr. Hardy had informed him in answer to his questions about it. 
It was Informed that Judge Geiger had seemed satisfied with the 
information, although he had at first been critical of the Depart- 
ment. It was informed that he and Mr. Hardy had had further 
discussions in which Judge Geiger had sought information as to 
what had transpired. 

On December 6 or 7 Mr. Hardy advised that he had again 
talked with Judge Geiger and that Judge Geiger had threatened 
that he would not receive a report from the grand jury and 
thought that he had not been fully informed. Mr. Hardy advised 
that Judge Geiger had the impression that indictments were being 
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traded for consent decrees, and Mr. Hardy suggested that, since no 
agreements had been reached, telegrams be sent discontinuing any 
further negotiations and that Judge Geiger be assured on this 
point. 

This was the first intimation that the Department had had that 
Judge Geiger considered that the negotiations between the De- 
partment of Justice and these companies over the settlement of a 
civil case not yet pending in his court should be the basis for any 
intervention by him. His previous discussions had been in the 
nature of inquiries and criticisms of the Department but did not 
indicate that he considered it any part of his function to interfere. 

This matter was immediately taken up with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who stated that he knew Judge Geiger and knew his manner 
of conducting business; and that while he considered it entirely 
proper to obtain consent decrees, under the circumstances the 
course of Judge Geiger would be very unpredictable, and the blow- 
ing up of the grand jury under the circumstances would be a most 
unfortunate result. He authorized telegrams to all of the auto- 
mobile and finance 8 declining 15 consider further any 
proposals for consen ecrees, and the following telegram to 
Russell Hardy: 

RUSSELL Harpy, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee: 

Representatives of all of the major automobile companies and 
associated finance companies under investigation were today sent 
the following telegram quote re investigation of antitrust viola- 
tions by major automobile manufacturers and associated finance 
companies you are advised that this Department hereby declines 
to consider further all proposals for consent decrees, This tele- 
gram is sent to you as legal representative of Commercial Credit 
Co., and similar telegrams are being sent to representatives of the 
other companies concerned. Pursuant to the advice contained in 
these telegrams there will be no further conferences with repre- 
sentatives of any of the companies on their proposal to submit to 
consent decrees. Please advise Judge Geiger of these facts and of 
the earnest desire of this Department that the matter be sub- 
mitted to the grand jury for determination on the evidence. 

Homer CUMMINGS, 
Attorney General. 

The Department was then advised that Judge Geiger was not 
satisfied, but demanded that the Government invite the opposing 
attorneys to confer with him, Judge Geiger, in reference to the 
case. After conference with the Attorney General he declined to 
issue invitations to such conference and sent the following 
telegram: 

WasuinctTon, D. C., December 9, 1937. 
RUSSELL Harpy, 


Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 
Care United States attorney, Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Your suggestion by telephone that the attorneys for the finance 
companies be asked to meet with Judge Geiger on Monday has 
been considered. Our relations with these attorneys are not such 
that we would be justified in extending such an invitation or 
asking such a favor of them. We have notified them that all 
consideration of consent-decree proposals are off. There would be 
nothing that we could suggest as a subject for such a conference. 
In present state of public interest in this matter any postpone- 
ment of action by grand jury would invite sharp criticism. You 
are instructed to urge prompt disposition of all matters before 
the grand jury strictly upon the evidence adduced. We should 
not be asked to take responsibility for any other course. 


The Department was then advised that Judge Geiger was still 
not satisfied. 


On December 17, 1937, Judge Geiger held a hearing. It was 


a proceeding with no parties designated, no issues stated, no 
existence, 


pleadings in , and in which Judge Geiger acted as prose- 
cutor and judge. He made an opening statement, after the man- 
ner of a prosecutor. He prevented Government counsel from 
doing the same. He called the witnesses who were not sworn, 
and interrogated them, and restricted the Government in the 
enjoyment of the same privilege. On such a basis he discharged 
the grand jury, which had been guilty of no fault or misconduct. 

The result was that having first broken up the efforts of the 
Government to obtain relief for the consumers, dealers, and 
finance companies by a consent decree, he then discharged the 
grand jury so that no criminal relief could be had. His actions 
were wholly to the benefit of the wrongdoers, and he was warned 
that such conduct would benefit them. 

Judge Geiger’s action in interfering with the work of the 
grand jury should be compared with the scrupulous regard for 
grand jury independence expressed by Judge Learned Hand in 
In re Kittle (180 Fed. 946). In refusing to interfere with the 
work of the grand jury upon the ground that it appeared to be 
investigating a violation of the antitrust laws of which the al- 
leged violator had already been indicted, Judge Hand said: 

“The first point of the petitioner is certainly not valid. I 
cannot say what the purposes of the grand jury are in this inquiry. 
The mere fact that the names in each indictment are the same is 
of no consequence whatever. The same defendants may very well 
have committed two crimes, even two crimes against the Sherman 
Act (act July 2, 1890, c. 647, 26 Stat. 209 (U. S. Comp. St. 1901, 
p. 3200)). Since the proceedings of the grand jury are not open 
to scrutiny, and certainly will never become so, so far as I can 
lawfully prevent, I cannot say that they are about to indict the 
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same defendants for the same offense. Nor, even if I could, 
should I try to interfere with their proceedings. Their bills are 
at most only accusations, and when they are found the courts will 
deal justly with the defendants and prevent their being twice 
harried. 

“One purpose of the secrecy of the grand jury's doings is to 
insure against this kind of judicial control. They are the voice 
of the community accusing its members, and the only protection 
from such accusation is in the conscience of that tribunal. There- 
fore, except in sporadic and ill-considered instances, the courts 
have never taken supervision over what evidence shall come be- 
fore them, and, with certain not very well-defined exceptions, they 
remain what the Grand Assize y was, and what the petit 
jury has ceased to be, an irresponsible utterance of the commu- 
nity at large, answerable only to the general body of citizens, from 
whom they come at random, and with whom they are again at 
once merged. A court shows no punctilious respect for the Con- 
stitution in regulating their conduct. We took the institution as 
we found it in our inheritance, and he best serves the 
Constitution who most faithfully follows its historical significance, 
not he who by a verbal pendantry tries a priori to formulate its 
limitations and its extent. So much for the first point.” 

From the inception of the proceedings, there was complete 
agreement on procedure between the Attorney General, the Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of the Antitrust Division and all 
of the Government attorneys associated with the case. All agreed 
riginal authorization to proceed before the grand jury. 
on the propriety and desirability of undertaking dis- 
cussions with the manufacturers and finance companies during 
the pendency of the grand jury proceeding. All agreed on the 
correctness of the position taken by the Department throughout 
the discussions with these companies. 

The conferences were not begun until the independent finance 
companies who were complainants, had been consulted, and re- 
quested the Department to obtain quick relief through a consent 
decree, if possible. They urged that relief which had to await 
the outcome of several years of litigation was less satisfactory to 
themselves and the public than a prompt abandonment of the 
abuses complained of. There was no or dealing as to 
the nature of the decree. From the outset to the end of the con- 
ferences, Government counsel refused to make any concessions 
whatever in principle or to consider any decree which was not 
agreed by it and the parties affected to be a complete and effec- 
tive remedy for the abuses. 

The grand-jury proceedings was not begun to coerce or influence 
any ons. No negotiations were in existence or anticipated 
at the time the grand jury was assembled to get the facts and to 
indict if the facts warranted it. 

The conferences between the parties, of course, resulted from the 
fact that a criminal remedy was given by the statute and that the 
Department was taking steps to follow it. No conferences would 
have been held if there had been no grand jury. The companies 
would have had nothing to lose from awaiting the result of several 
years’ litigation, if there had been only civil proceedings authorized 
or contemplated. If criminal penalties were not authorized or if, 
being authorized, the Department is unwilling to use them in 
proper cases, there can be no enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

If the Department, once it has instituted grand jury investiga- 
tion, is precluded from thereafter g a civil action or 
settling a civil action by a consent decree, then it means that the 
antitrust laws, which now t concurrent civil and criminal 
remedies, are amended to allow only one or the other, and the 
choice must be made before the investigation has revealed the facts. 
The Department of Justice does not and would not approve the 
commencement of grand-jury investigations to bludgeon a de- 
fendant into the settlement of a civil case. But, having commenced 
a grand-jury investigation upon adequate cause and for a proper 
purpose, it has not, and does not see any reason why it should 
refuse to accept proffers to consider a prompt, complete remedy 
without the delays, uncertainties, and expense that attend this 
type of litigation. 


Lincoln Day Address at New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN, GOVERNOR OF VER- 
MONT, BEFORE THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CLUB, NEW 
YORK CITY, FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL RECORD a speech delivered by Hon. George D. Aiken, 
Governor of Vermont, before the National Republican Club 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Saturday, February 12, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Up in Vermont, where I come from, they understand me pretty 
Well, but down in Washington, where the Republican National 
Committee got a letter from me recently, I am not considered 
orthodox, If an orthodox Republican speech on Lincoln Day con- 
sists of reciting history which everybody knows, giving Lincoln a 
great deal of praise which he does not need, justifying all the 
Republican Party has been doing and excusing everything it is not 
doing by that all-embracing phrase, “Lincoln would have had it 
that way,” then I am afraid you will not hear a very orthodox 
speech from me tonight. 

After all, the Republican Party, in its origin, and Lincoln himself 
were distinctly not orthodox. 

The men who met in a little white schoolhouse at Ripon, Wis., 
84 years ago were roughly garbed tillers of the soil. They had felt 
the oppression of slave labor crushing down their efforts to make 
a decent living for their families. Short years before they had 
rallied to the standard of Andrew Jackson, the man, as a means of 
obtaining righteous consideration. Their plight was desperate, and 
in desperation they had placed their faith in one whose outspoken 
sympathy for the poor and whose animosity toward would-be 
monopolists promised them happier days. But they were doomed 
to disappointment. The reign of the spoils system and the greed 
of opportunists who capitalized upon the voting power of the com- 
mon people dashed their hopes. So they met in the little frontier 
town of Ripon to organize the most powerful political force which 
America had known. The Republican Party came into being. 

Unsuccessful in 1856, the new party entered the 1860 campaign. 
Success at the polls depended upon attracting to the Republican 
standard those men who resented the leadership of the old parties, 
Men whose families slept on beds of straw, which were renewed 
each year at threshing time; men who rose before daylight to 
cradle buckwheat while the dew was on so that it would not 
shell and waste the grain; men who wielded the ax or 
followed the plow until darkness fell and who, after supper, by 
the dim light of a candle lantern, did the chores and made prep- 
aration for the morrow, until weariness overcame them. 

Hardships? Yes—misery, poverty, sickness, lack of education, 
beset by parasites and profi yet they were the strength of 
America, and the greatness of the Nation is ever dependent on 
such as they. Forever the rise and fall of a political party must 
F nm eae nee eer eee 


Today the Republican Party attracts neither the farmer nor 
the industrial worker. Why not? To represent the people one 
must know them. Lincoln did. The Republican national leader- 
ship today does not. The greatest praise I can give to Lincoln on 
this his anniversary is to say that he would be ashamed of his 
party’s leadership today. 

Would not Lincoln have been ashamed of us when Frank 
Hague, the Democratic boss of Jersey City, forbade free speech and 
free assemblage and no responsible voice in the Republican na- 
tional leadership was raised in protest against his high-handed 
procedure? The reason was that free speech and free assemblage 
were being denied the C. I. O., and the Tom Girdlers of the Re- 
publican Party want the C. I. O. crushed, even if a corrupt political 
boss of the opposing party has to tear up the Bill of Rights to 


crush them. 

I hold no brief for the O. I. O. I have had little experience with 
labor organizations. I don’t know as much about labor as I 
should like to. I never worked in a factory. I never owned a 
share of stock or had anything to say about the management of a 
corporation. The first money I ever earned was weeding gardens 
at 5 cents an hour. The most I ever earned was last year, thanks 
to my salary of $5,000 as Governor of Vermont. 

But I do know that the rank and file of Republicans throughout 
the country are for the Bill of Rights no matter whether the 
poorest or the richest of our citizens are concerned. Do you think 
the voice that was heard at Gettysburg would have been silent 
when free speech was denied in Jersey City? He who did not ask 
the color of their skins would not worry if another and a later 
group carried C. I. O. or A. F. of L., F. D. R. or G. O. P. on 
their placards. 

Now let's go back a few years. Before 1933 the Republican 
administration in W. was silent too long over the abuses 
of Wall Street. Too long did Washington neglect to give serious 
study to the farmers’ plight. Too long did Washington turn a 
pious eye away from the unfair treatment of labor in many 
industries. Lincoln, I think. would have been ashamed of this. 

Now, the Republican national leadership is seeking a new state- 
ment of principles through a committee on program. 

Let's look at this committee on program. It has 217 members. 
Of these, 65, nearly one-third of the whole committee, represent 
banking, insurance, stock and bond selling, manufacturing and 
business. There are 53 lawyers—one-quarter of the whole mem- 
bership. So in these two groups alone we find more than one-half 
of the committee. 

Our millions of organized and unorganized workers are repre- 
sented by just four labor men. 
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In spite of the fact that 40 percent of the population of our 
country is located in rural areas, and with one-quarter actually 
living on farms, they are represented on the program committee 
by a total of 21 who are engaged in agriculture—and I am afraid 
few of these are dirt farmers. 

A full third of the committee, moreover, represents the con- 
centrated industrial and financial area around New York City in 
the seven States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. Two-thirds 
of the members of the committee come from that tier of States 
which runs eastward from Illinois and Michigan to the Atlantic 
coast. In contrast, only one-seventh of the members are from the 
great farm States on the plains of the Middle West; only one- 
seventh from the 11 States of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
coast. 

Can such a committee as this, intelligent and sincere as they 
individually are, write a convincing statement of principles for 
the party of Lincoln? I think not. 

It is idle to think we can continue to fool the voters with fine- 
sounding statements that mean nothing. I understand that in 
one city tonight a Lincoln dinner will be served for 50 cents. 
That's fine. But if that dinner is served for 50 cents just as a 
matter of publicity, and the 50-cent feeling is not in the hearts 
of the Republicans participating, then we can check up another 
loss. We need 50-cent dinners in schoolhouses, Grange halls, and 
community clubs, where they will be taken at face value. 

The worker and the farmer don’t like to be looked down upon 
and have those in control of political parties attempt to fool them 
in this way. The worker and the farmer are educated and a 
politician who exchanges his tall silk hat for one of felt simply 
for the occasion is not fooling them. 

Now, let’s take a look at the New Deal. The rank and file of 
the Republican Party is not opposed to Federal leadership. The 
country needs it. We want it. We cannot tolerate Republican lip 
service to the slogan of States’ rights simply to cover up abuses 
which backward States or backward big business refuse to ex- 
terminate. The States have rights—vital rights. As Governor of 
Vermont I have fought to preserve them for the people. To pre- 
serve these rights I have at times had to fight the public. utili- 
ties. At the present time I am having to fight the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Far apart as these two forces are, I find the palms of 
both have the itch for acquisition. 

We must not make the mistake of thinking we are protecting 
States’ rights when we protest against Federal leadership. States’ 
rights need protection only against Federal domination. There is 
a difference between Federal leadership and Federal domination, 
and that difference is the issue today. Of late years the Republi- 
can Party has not been successful in Federal leadership; the New 
Deal seeks to be too successful in Federal domination. Both these 
attitudes are wrong. 

The Federal Government has not yet dominated my State, but 
we welcome its leadership and cooperation. For instance, in ap- 
P. a solution to the problems of social security we in Ver- 
mont are going to see to it that our system, with Federal 
cooperation, works as well, and better if possible, than that of 
any other State. 

Even though our record in Vermont in the matter of progressive 
government is good—and it is—I think it could have been better 
if long before the New Deal we had had a vigorous Federal leader- 
ship to point out to us how our problems tied in with the prob- 
lems of other States and how we could all work together for the 
common good. 

A word in closing. Forget your hatred for the President. Stop 

g “Fascist” every time he makes a move. Stop worrying about 
“reds” in the White House. Because of your reckless hatred the 
minds of many American men and women are shut against your 
honest criticisms. Remember, the people were hungry for leader- 
ship in those dark days of 1932 and 1933. Remember, he gave it 
to them. He dispelled the clouds of inaction with the bright sun 
of leadership. But now that sun has dazzled him, and confused 
him, and led him far afield. Inspiring leadership has given way 
to fumbling futility. 

Hundreds of thousands of the same people who turned to 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1932 are turning away from him now in 
disappointment. 

But, do not delude yourselves that these thousands looking for 
leadership have yet turned to the Republican Party. The people 
are just as hungry for leadership now as they were then, and they 
are not getting the sort they want, either from President Roose- 
velt or from the Republican Party. Give them Republican leader- 
ship—warm, human, understanding, sound, and sincere—and they 
will turn to us, 

Fail them—and you will see a third party in this country just 
as sure as you saw it in 1912. And this time it will last—a party 
of ordinary folks, factory workers, farmers, office workers, business- 
men, school teachers, lawyers, doctors. 

It will not be a party of any one class, but of men and women 
of all classes who will stand for neither the erratic wanderings of 
the New Deal nor the self-satisfied smugness of Old Guard Re- 
publicanism. 

Wealth and position will not be a qualification nor yet a bar 
to membership in this party. Labor will belong to it, but it will 
not belong to labor. 

I hope this party will be the Republican Party. And it can be, 
if the Republican leadership catches up with the millions of men 
and women now in our party—and with those other millions who 
seek a party to turn to in these troubled times, 
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Governor Aiken’s Lincoln Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, FEBRU- 
ARY 15, 1938 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an editorial 


entitled “That 50-Cent Feeling,“ appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor, February 15, 1938. 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor February 15, 1938] 
THAT sO-C RENT FEELING” 


Fresh and earthy as the soil Vermont’s nurseryman Governor 
likes to work in is his Lincoln Day advice to the Republican 
Party. The outlook for his party may be brighter than Governor 
Aiken indicated in his speech to the National Republican Club in 
New York. But to thousands of Republicans and scores of inde- 
pendents this voice from Vermont carries a basically more hope- 
ful appeal than any that has been raised in recent months. 

Governor Aiken hits the mark both in feeling and philosophy, 
In feeling he would turn his party back to Lincoln. He objects 
to the banker-broker-lawyer majority on the national program 
committee. He wants party leaders to win the people’s trust by 
knowing the people as Lincoln did. He declares it would do no 
good for the Republicans to have 50-cent Lincoln Day dinners if 
“the 50-cent feeling is not in the hearts of the Republicans par- 
ticipating.” 

As to philosophy, Vermont's Governor says that to preserve 
States’ rights he has had to fight both public utilities and the 
Federal Government. As a nurseryman Governor Aiken knows 
that hemlocks can grow into giant trees or be kept trimmed in a 
hedge. As a political leader he insists that there is a difference 
between Federal leadership and Federal domination. He would 
resist domination but he recognizes that leadership need not grow 
into domination. 

This man of the soil is no doctrinaire; he makes essential dis- 
tinctions. He thinks there can be social reform and Federal lead- 
ership without collectivization and he asks his. party’s leaders to 
stop theorizing, stop crying “Fascist” or worrying about “reds.” 
He asks them to come down to earth. Best of all he asks them to 
stop hating. This kind of thinking comes nearer to the Lincoln 
leadership than anything recently manifested in Republican ranks, 


The Agricultural Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM HIRTH TO HON. BURTON E. WHEELER, 
OF MONTANA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recor a letter addressed to 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], of which copies 
have been furnished to me and to several other Senators, by 
Mr. William Hirth, president of the Missouri Farmers’ Associ- 
ation, much the largest and most powerful farmers’ organiza- 
tion in the State of Missouri, on the subject of the whole 
farm question. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JANUARY 28, 1938. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: In from Washington I gave a great 


returning 
deal of thought to the conversation we had the other evening, and 
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your interest in the development of a farm plan that will give 
promise of a permanent solution of this troubled question which 
has not only left agriculture prostrate as an industry, but which, 
through a lack of farm purchasing power, is becoming an ever- 
increasing menace to the Nation. As one looks out of a train 
window at the lifeless country towns, it is little wonder that our 
mills and factories languish, and that we have millions of idle 
workers. 

It has been my conviction for years that there is not the slight- 
est chance to restore the farmer’s buying power, or to put an 
end to the constant increase in farm tenancy, until the farmer is 
assured of a price on wheat, corn, cotton, meat products, tobacco, 
etc., in our home markets that will cover his average costs of 
production (including modest wages for himself and family) and 
a modest return on his investment, and then segregating the 
various farm surpluses (at the farmer’s expense) and letting them 
bring what they will in the world markets. Of course, every time 
a plan of this kind is proposed certain individuals shout “Price 
fixing!” and this although for many years our big industries have 
fixed their prices in our home markets through the tariff, monop- 
oly, etc., and also despite the fact that the farmer pays fixed 
prices for farm implements and most other merchandise, which 
prices include fixed wages to labor, fixed transportation costs, in- 
terest, taxes, etc. Either through fixed prices in our home mar- 
kets the above factors must be reflected in the price the farmer 
receives, or in my opinion we might as well quit talking about 
solving the farm problem. 

And now, regardless of the kind of farm bill the conferees agree 
upon, why not single out wheat, and endeavor to fix a fair price 
on this year’s crop by adjusting the tariff on whatever basis would 
be considered fair at Chicago? The acreage on this year’s winter 
wheat is fixed, and cannot be increased, and thus if a fair method 
of determining the spring wheat acreage can be agreed upon, I 
see no reason why the matter could not be worked out in a 
practical way. 

Suppose as harvest time approaches Secretary Wallace finds that 
the crop reports indicate a 10-percent wheat surplus (or any other 
amount), and that then the local elevator men and other local 
grain buyers are licensed, and authorized to pay the home market 
price for 90 percent of the wheat offered by each grower, mean- 
while providing stiff penalties for any dealer or grower who does 
not observe this percentage? This phase of the matter could be 
further safeguarded by requiring affidavits from threshermen. 
With the winter wheat acreage already determined, we would only 
have the spring wheat to deal with, and it seems to me that this 
could be done in one of two ways—either by saying that the do- 
mestic price will be paid on the basis of last year's acreage, or to 
treat spring wheat separately, and reduce the home market per- 
centage if the acreage is abnormally increased. As the old saying 
goes, “Where there is a will, there is a way.” 

When last year’s wheat crop began to move to market, the price 
of No. 2 wheat at Chicago was $1.33 per bushel during the first 
days of July, and yet by December 15 it had dropped 50 cents per 
bushel; and while this drop has lost the growers who held their 
wheat millions of dollars, has it made any difference in the price 
the consumer pays? When several years ago wheat sold as low as 
25 cents per bushel in Kansas, did not the consumer keep on pay- 
ing substantially the same price for a loaf of bread? There are 
60 loaves of bread in a bushel of wheat (without counting the by- 
products) and thus when consumers are forced to pay around 
$6 for this wheat there is little relation between what the farmer 
gets, and what the consumer pays, and to this end I think through 
the tariff the price should be fixed at Chicago so as to assure an 
average farm price of around $1.50 per bushel in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and in the Northwest. 

If we were endeavoring to proceed along the above lines before 
the winter acreage was in the ground, we would encounter the 
complication of a quota for each grower, but with the winter wheat 
acreage fixed, we need only deal with spring wheat, and thus the 
problem will be much less difficult now than if we had to deal 
with both kinds, and once we demonstrate that we can stabilize 
the wheat market on a fair basis for the farmer, and this without 
oppression to the consumer, I think we will be on the way to a 
permanent solution of the farm question. 

As to the surplus, local grain dealers could be required to ship 
this wherever the Department of Agriculture directed where it 
could be put under seal in terminal warehouses, and I think 
storage and other charges should be deducted from whatever this 
wheat brings in the world markets, the grower paying such charges, 
In order not to permit an excess of wheat to be offered at the 
domestic price, the Secretary should err on the side of conserva- 
tism, and then later on draw upon the surplus if more is needed. 

As to whether the above plan can be applied in a constitu- 
tional way this, of course, is the first question to be solved, and 
as a great lawyer no man in the Senate is better qualified to de- 
termine this than you are. In any case I give you the thought 
for what it may be worth, and I am sending a copy of this letter to 
Senators Borah, Burke, Norris, Capper, Clark, McGill, and McAdoo, 
and also to certain Congressmen. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
WLM HTR. 
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A Radio Symposium on Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1938 


RADIO Se BY HON. KARL STEFAN, OF NEBRASKA, 
AND OTHERS, ON FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following addresses 
of Representative Leo E. ALLEN, of Illinois; Representative 
B. CARROLL REECE, of Tennessee; Representative CHARLES 
W. Tosey, of New Hampshire; Representative DANIEL A. 
REED, of New York, and myself, over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System Saturday, February 12, at 2 p. m. The five 
Congressmen spoke in connection with the observance of 
Lincoln Day by the Republican Party. Representative 
Tobey spoke from the studios of WEEI, Boston, Mass., and 
the other speakers from WJSV, Columbia’s station for the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Mr. STEFAN. Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, it is 
especially appropriate that five Members of Congress belonging to 
the party which Abraham Lincoln helped to found should be ad- 
dressing you today in tribute to that noble and gentle man who 
is among the great ones of history. 

Lincoln's biographers have always insisted that he was not a seer, 
but that he dealt realistically, firmly, and wisely with the condi- 
tions and events of his own day. Even so, the most tenacious 
tendrils of his soul were wrapped about those fundamental truths 
and those immutable principles which throughout all ages, under 
all conditions, stand unchanging and eternal. Lincoln was a great 
man because he held fast to great and fundamental truths, He 
was a wise man because he sought wisdom in eternal principles. 
He was a great American because he devoutly loved freedom, It 
was for those reasons that so much that he expressed has an appli- 
cation today as accurate and as profound as in the day when he 
uttered the words. 

Lincoln in his day faced conditions which threatened the ex- 
istence of his beloved Union, and he saved his Nation in its hour 


-of peril because of-his unwavering devotion to the principles of 


constitutional government. Today dangers face us which, if not 
met with that firmness and that gentleness and that wisdom of 
Lincoln, may again threaten the Union. 

No more beautiful passage is to be found among all the utter- 
ances of the great men of this Nation than that voiced by Lincoln 
when, standing on the fields which had been crimsoned by the 
blood of brothers at Gettysburg, he said: 

“The world will little note nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here.” 

But the world did note and the world does remember, and that is 
why we are here today. 

It is now my privilege to introduce to you the Honorable Lro E. 
ALLEN, of Illinois, the State which gave Abraham Lincoln to the 
Presidency. 

Mr. Leo E. ALLEN. Fellow citizens and, especially to you, youth 
of America, I am speaking to you from under the dome of the 
Nation's Capitol in Washington. I am addressing myself not alone 
to you, my friends, of that great prairie State, Illinois, but also to 
those of you who abide in the great metropolitan areas, as well as 
in the little “cabins in the cotton” of the great South. 

I am honored indeed to participate in a program in memory of 
the illustrious son of Dlinois. A man despite his own humble 
birth in a log cabin, succeeded in directing the pathway of man- 
kind, along lines that will enshrine him forever; not alone in the 
hearts of all American citizens, but in the hearts of the under- 
privileged and downtrodden people, of all nations and all races, 
throughout the world. 

It is fitting that we here today should be commemorating the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln. To me this is true, because Abra- 
ham Lincoln stands as the symbol of hope and encouragement 
to the multiplied thousands of American youth, who are this after- 
noon wondering whether in America there still exists that equality 
of opportunity to which he gave the last full measure of his 
devotion. 

The true perfection of man lies not in the words that he speaks, 
but rather in the rugged simple virtues and honesty that char- 
acterize his every act, and his every accomplishment. It is the 
internal, and not the external qualifications of man, that will 
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forever measure a man’s eternal and enduring worth to his fellow 

man. 

To be one's self was the secret of the great Lincoln and his 
to man. 

The fewness and the simplicity of the immortal words he spoke 
at Gettysburg, contrasted with the classical, brilliant, polished, 
and subtle phrases of the radio today, could not rail but engrave 
their honesty, their simplicity, and their directness, indelibly upon 
the minds of all persons and all classes everywhere, and for all 


Abraham Lincoln was born in a lowly log cabin among the hills 
and gorges of Kentucky. His early youth was passed in toil in 
the primeval forest. It was there, close to nature, that he im- 
bibed that great simplicity which in his later years of powers and 
honors became a majesty of presence. Lincoln knew poverty— 
bitter poverty. Lincoln knew toil—arduous toil. Lincoln knew 
privation—extreme privation. He received his education in those 
moments when he laid aside his ax and sat him down to rest. 
On his humble cot by the flickering light of a candle, or by the 
dancing flames of the open fireplace, he drank in the knowledge 
for which he so thirsted, and which later led him to the place of 
power in which he was able to save this Nation. 

No beautiful building was Lincoln’s school. None of the luxuries 
of modern life was his portion. And if there were one element of 
happiness which he found in his rise to the highest post of honor 
within the gift of his countrymen, it came through his deep con- 
viction that the child of the humblest cabin could aspire to the 
highest place within the power of his people to bestow. 

Not all of you who listen today have seen in Washington that 
memorial in stone, majestic in its simplicity, which a grateful 
ee ee — — 8 
had the vilege of seeing that great figure ma, 0 m- 
plicity, — 2 within the portals of that memorial. But so long 
as that memorial shall stand, so long as that majestic figure shall 

in contemplation at the dome of the Capitol, so long as the 
oa of this great American, whose heart throbbed with love for 
his fellow men, shall continue to be commemorated in this Nation 
of freemen, just so long may every youth, no matter how humble, 
no matter how poor, aspire to high place among his fellows. 

But this can be so only if we hold fast to our birthright with 
the tenacious faith of Abraham Lincoln. This can be so only if 
we meet the threats of dictatorships and autocracies, now 
casting their sinister shadows athwart the world, with that firm 
faith in freedom and that unswerving determination to preserve 
the liberties of ourselves and our posterity which marked Lincoln's 
career from the first day he entered public life until the last mo- 
ment when his eyes closed and he joined those of the ages. 

Lincoln tolerated in his day no assaults upon the institution of 
free government. He countenanced no subversion of the rights of 
the individual. He was alert always to meet any threats to change 
the Republic as it was founded by the fathers. And as Lincoln was, 
so must we be. 

In closing I can find no more fitting words than those spoken 
by Lincoln himself when he said: 

“Let us haye faith that right makes might, and in that faith 
let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as N it.” 


think, if he can know, he would most prize is Lincoln Memorial 
University among the hills of Tennessee. That institution is in 
the district of the gentleman who will now address you. 

It gives me pleasure to introduce the Honorable B. CARROLL 
REECE, of Tennessee. 

Mr. B. CARROLL Reece. The fact that I have the honor to repre- 
sent the people in whose midst Lincoln Memorial University was 
established in fulfillment of a wish which Abraham Lincoln ex- 
pressed to General Howard has deepened my interest in the study 
of this great American, 

Sometimes when I am tired of the da: d, I go down to 
what used to be Ford's Theater where was shot. Today 
it is a museum filled with priceless relics—relics that leave rev- 
erent thoughts in my mind. Then I go across the street to the 
house where they carried him after the assassin’s bullet had cruelly 
stopped his career. The room with its simple walls is there. The 
bed is there. The chairs are there. is the same save 
the dying e—that gaunt, rugged frame of the great man who 
had stood a rock and whose mind had uttered sentences that 
are immortal, forever an inspiration and guide to people every- 
where who believe in government “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” We in this country never tire of hearing 
of him. With the passing of the years, new halos are added to 
his memory and his exalted position in our history becomes more 
secure, more pointedly applicable as present-day problems arise. 

Mr. STEFAN has well said in his min; 
of Lincoln's faith and unwavering 
and immutable principles that much he uttered has an application 
today as accurate and profound as in his own time. 

Lincoln himself proved that fact when he stated: 

“Human nature will not change. In any future great national 
trial, compared with the men of this, we shall have as weak and 
as strong, as silly and as wise, as bad and as good.” 

. Lincoln was concise, and at times pungent in his estimates of 
the men of his day. He did not fear to speak out the truth as. 
he saw it. Steadfast himself, Lincoln’s patience sometimes was 
tried by vacillation in others. For instance, in a speech made while 
he was a Member of Congress, he had to say of President Polk: 

“The President is in no wise satisfied with his own positions. 
First he takes up one, and in attempting to argue us into it, he 
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argues himself out of it, then seizes another and goes 

the same process, and then, confused at being able to think of 
nothing new, he snatches up the old one again. His mind, taxed 
beyond its power, is running hither and thither, like some tor- 
tured creature on a burning surface, finding no position on which 
it can settle down and be at ease. 

“He knows not where he is. He is a bewildered, confounded, 
and miserably perplexed man .“ 

In spite of such forthright utterances as these, Lincoln was 
a kindly and gentle man, with a profound faith, as the last 
speaker has said, in the “might of right.” 

Once more we seem to be facing momentous problems which 
directly affect each and every one of us. The way ahead looks 
dark and dreary. My faith in our God and our country, however, 
is such that I am certain that somewhere in our land is a man 
who has mayhap come up through the years like another Lin- 
coln—a man whose soul has been forged and tempered by hate, 
fear, temptation, and bitter disappointment, to become our leader 
at the moment of our needs. 

America, my fellow countrymen, will again find a wise and 
noble leader in her hour of need. We will find a tried and tested 
patriot, courageous without rashness, who will lead us safely 
through the shoals of dangerous economic problems, the ever- 
growing menace of repudiation, inflation, and crumbling ideals. 
be Eh zna ain, nave 25 . — he will lead us out of our 

erness. wor! m. ous ways, and has a 
strange habit of repeating itself. i ae 

It is a singular fact of fate that the lives of so many great leaders 
in the world should be marked by sadness and sorrow. From his 
earliest childhood to the last conscious hours of his life Lincoln’s 
career was to be marked by tribulations, sufferings, and harass- 
ments which would have crushed into futility an ordinary man, 
Never in his life was Lincoln to know the contentment and peace 
and the daily happiness that come to most men. Instead for him 
there was to be a way of thorns, frustrations, and bitter dis- 
appointments. y a serene faith and an unshakable devotion 
to his belief in his own usefulness carried him on. 

To me Lincoln’s lifetime of tribulation, his disappointments 
that his fellow men could not g his vision of unity and 
will between brothers, was expressed in all its poignancy in these 
words which he spoke in a moment, perhaps, of discouragement: 

“I had my ambitions, yes, as every American boy worth his salt 
has. And I dared to dream this vision of the White House. I, the 
humblest of the humble, born in the lowly pioneer’s cabin in the 
woods of Kentucky. My dream came true, and where is its glory? 
Ashes and blood. I have lived with aching heart through it all 
and envied the dead their rest on the bai id.“ 

And yet to the end of saving his beloved country he fought on 
and achieved victory. To that Lincoln who dared to carry on de- 
spite those disappointments which he voiced in the words I have 
just quoted, we pay our tribute today. He defied futility and won 
immortality. 

Mr. STEFAN. Ladies and gentlemen, I next introduce the Honor- 
able CHARLES W. Toney, Member of Congress from New Hampshire 
and former Governor of that State. 

Mr. Tosey. We are gathered together, an invisible company of 
Americans, to observe the anniversary of the birth of him whom 
many of us regard as the strongest character the Nation has pro- 
duced—Abraham Lincoln. The very name has become a symbol 
for justice and humanity. 

No writer of fiction, however able, could produce a figure of more 
humble origin, of more remarkable growth, whose influence on his 
generation and those yet unborn, would be more profound, or whose 
death could be more tragic than that of Lincoln. 

What were the attributes of this man, that have so endeared 
him to every American born since his passing? 

His great size, his ungainliness, his rugged simplicity, these were 
obvious, but deeper than such external characteristics was the 
great heart that actuated him in his passion for justice, his devo- 
tion to principle, his love for his fellow men, and his profound 
faith in the common people. 

Many of you who are listening in have visited the impressive 
memorial to him in Washington. To me it is always an inspiration 
to look upon that heroic figure and read again the quotations from 
his words, which are carved on the walls. As I have stood there, 
I have looked upon the faces of those who like myself came to pay 
their tribute to him, People of all types, especially plain pous, 
those whom some refer to as the common men, many of foreign 
birth, each holding Lincoln's memory in loving regard. 

Today his name is revered and loved even to the uttermost parts 
of the world, and so long as this Nation of ours shall endure, his 
life will be our inspiration and his name will be written on our 
hearts. In his love for humanity, his forbearance, his charity, he 
followed the teachings of the Master of men. 

Of his passing, Lowell said, “Multitudes shed tears for the death 
of one they had never seen, as if a friendly presence had been taken 
from their lives. Our common manhood had lost a kinsman.” 

Two quotations from the words of Lincoln reveal the man. 

The first exemplifies his devotion to principle. The occasion was 
a time in his life when he was urged to take action which in his 
judgment would contravene his oath of office as President. Reply- 
ing to those who were bringing pressure to bear on him, he said: 

“It was in the oath that I took that I would to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. I could not take the office without taking the oath. It was 
not in me to take the oath to get the power, and then break the 
oath in using the power.” 
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At another time, when dark clouds hovered over the Nation and 
men were suggesting all sorts of unsound and untried remedies, 
even as they are today, Lincoln spoke and gave a prescription for 
the ills of the Nation which saved the Government in the dark days 
of the Civil War. It will save the Nation in the present days of 
stress and storm if we will but apply it to our problems. Intelli- 
gence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him who 
has never yet forsaken this favored land, are still competent to 
adjust in the best way all our present difficulties.” 

While we cannot bring him hack to again lead our Nation in these 
days of great national crisis, yet he can and will live again if you 
and I and our fellow men reflect in our lives his great attributes of 
common sense, rugged honesty, his passion for humanity, and his 
faith in the divine power. Then it could be said in truth, “Lincoln 
being dead yet speaketh.” 

Mr. Sreran. Friends, one of the most delightful episodes of Lin- 
coln's life, and one which displays more than any other his broad 
and understanding humanness was that in which little Grace 
Bedell, of New York, wrote asking Lincoln to please grow a beard. 
Lincoln answered the child’s letter, and grew the beard. That 
little girl, now famous in history, lived in the district now repre- 
sented by our next speaker, the Honorable DANIEL A. REED, of 
New York. 

Mr. DANIEL A. REED. Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday we rever- 
ently commemorate today, believed in the ultimate triumph of 
sound principles. Regardless of the odds against him he never 
hesitated to go to the people upon an issue which he believed 
to be sound. 

I shall relate what to my mind is a most extraordinary incident 
in his life and which reveals most strikingly that steadfastness of 
Purpose, courage, and determination which made him a great 
leader. I refer to a meeting in Springfield, II., Lincoln's home 
town, at which he was advertised to speak. Because of the fact 
that this was Lincoln’s home town and that great issues were 
stirring in the people's mind, Lincoln was anxious to have his old 
neighbors and friends hear what he had to say. 

Mr. Herndon, his law partner, made great preparations for this 
meeting. He had large posters put up, handbills circulated, and 
at his own expense he hired the local band to march through the 
streets playing to arouse the enthusiasm and interest of the peo- 
pe in this meeting. When the time arrived, Lincoln appeared and 
ook the platform. 

Imagine, if you can, the feelings of a man fired with zeal for a 
great cause, confronting an almost empty hall. There were two 
men present, besides the speaker—only two; one was Herndon 
and the other John Paine, the janitor of the courthouse. 

Lincoln was neither discouraged nor abashed but proceeded to 
address his two old-time friends in these words: 

“Gentlemen, this meeting is larger than I knew it would be, as 
I knew Herndon (Lincoln's partner) and myself would come, but 
I did not know that anyone else would be here; and yet another 
has come—you, John Paine (the janitor) .” 

Continuing, Mr. Lincoln said: 

“These are bad times, and seem out of joint. All seems dead, 
dead, dead; but the age is not yet dead; it liveth as sure as our 
Maker liveth. Under all this seeming want of life and motion, 
the world does move nevertheless. Be hopeful. And now let us 
adjourn and appeal to the le.“ 

Here was a situation that might have discouraged a weaker 
man, but Lincoln had in his character a measure of humor and 
sound sense and above all else he had faith in sound principles— 
he knew that the people would rally around a righteous cause, 
therefore he was not dismayed by lack of interest on the part of 
the public in the initial stages of his fight. 

The time came, however, and came swiftly when the people of 
the Nation did listen to him, as the whole world now listens to 
his words. 

If it were possible for the immortal Lincoln to return, would he 
not again say, These are bad times and seem out of joint”? But 
he would not at this; he would note the confusion of 
thought, the lack of a definite program and the absence of the 
Objectives to be attained in order to solve the problems of the day. 

What he would do, I believe, would be to plumb the situation 
to its very depths to find the cause, ascertain the principle to 
apply to meet the needs of the hour and then appeal to the 
people. I believe that if he could return the people would say, as 
they said long long ago: “Old Abe suits us; we believe he knows 
and we know he is honest.” 

Everybody, friends and foes, knew that Lincoln was honest. His 
measure as a man had been taken by those among whom he had 
lived; they had judged him as most should be judged, not by 
showmanship but by the little things that, after all, reveal the 
true character of a man. 

His friends knew all this—he was Honest Abe to them. They 
knew, too, that when Abe Lincoln was running for the legislature, 
Joshua F. Speed handed him $200 donated by friends to pay his 
personal expenses in the campaign. They knew that after the 
election Lincoln handed back to Mr, Speed $199.25 with a request 
that he return it. Lincoln said to Mr. Speed: 

“I did not need the money. I made the canvass on my own 
horse; entertainment cost me nothing. I spent 75 cents for a 
barrel of cider some farm hands insisted I treat them to.“ 

History records hundreds of just such incidents in the life of 
Lincoln by which they judged his character. 

Lincoln fought the battles of the ballot box with logic and sound 
principles, not with patronage and public funds. There was 
nothing of the cagey, the crafty, and deceitful in his make-up, 
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His friends knew this. They trusted him. The whole Nation 
trusted him. He was always faithful to the trust reposed in him. 

Through the greatest crisis in the history of this Nation Abra- 
ham Lincoln never appealed to class hatred. He sought by all the 
powers of logic and persuasion he possessed to allay bitterness 
and to avoid all class and sectional conflicts. 

If the spirit of Abraham Lincoln could return and speak to us 
today, would he not implore his fellow countrymen to cease their 
class struggles and again turn to the Constitution and follow the 
principles that have made this Nation great? Would he not again 
be justified in repeating to the warring factions: 

“We are not enemies but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of 
our nature.” 

Mr. STEFAN. Fellow citizens, in closing this brief symposium on 
the life and works of Abraham Lincoln, I have been impressed, as 
you must have been impressed, by the inspiring example of the 
man and his grandeur of character. 

It has been well said of him that his philosophy, and I quote, 
“was as subtle as the multitudinous system of roots anchoring 
an ancient oak, and he was as simple and steadfast as the oak 
itself. An oak fastens its roots to the living rock, deep buried 
in the cool earth; so Lincoln fastened the roots of his being to the 
eternal rock of truth in the recesses where the storms could not 
dislodge them. Around the rock of ages entwined the most tena- 
cious tendrils of his soul. He likewise tested the anchorage of 
the Constitution and, finding this firm and true, fastened to it 
with the strongest fibers of his faith and found in it shelter from 
cloud and storm.” 

In these uneasy times, when so many seem prone to turn their 
faces from that freedom Lincoln so loved and to take the first 
dangerous steps into that shadowland where a pseudo security 
is offered them at the price of their personal liberties, it is with 
hearts full of gratitude that we should turn our eyes to that 
majestic figure whose steadfast faith and unwavering devotion to 
voe cause of individual liberty gives us today our most inspiring 

ope. 

And in closing this program it seems to me that in this free 
land of America no more fitting words can be found than those 
spoken by Lincoln when he said: 

At what point then is the danger to be expected? 
I answer, if it ever reaches us, it must spring up among us. 
It cannot come from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we must 
ourselves be its author and finisher. As a Nation of freemen, we 
must live through all time or die by suicide.” We of America 
va justify his faith in his fellow man which he voiced when he 


“Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate 
er of the people? Is there any better or equal hope in the 
world?” 

And so we leave him. In the words of Stanton, “He belongs to 
the ages now.” He truly does, because he has left the heritage 
of his wonderful life, his great faith, his deep devotion, to the 
principles of right and justice to all humanity. 


Municipal Power Plant, Culpeper, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON STAR REGARDING THE 
MUNICIPAL POWER PLANT AT CULPEPER, VA. 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 
esting article appearing in today’s Washington Star regard- 
ing the municipal power plant in the town of Culpeper, Va. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star, February 16, 1938] 

ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT New MUNICIPAL POWER PLANT 
P. W. A. Prosect HAs ENABLED REDUCTION IN TAx RATE AND Has 
ATTRACTED NEW INDUSTRIES TO TOWN 


The little town of Culpeper, Va., inhabited by some 2,500 persons, 
not only has the first municipal power plant built with P. W. A. 
funds, but something of a gold mine as well. 

To say the community is enthusiastic about its power system is 
putting it mildly and here are some of the reasons why: 
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1. Its electricity rates are about 35 percent lower than when the 
Public Service Co. served the town. 


per $100. assessed at about one-third of its actual 
value, and the tax rate is believed to be the lowest for any town 
of like size in the State. 


8. The power plant, to a large extent, has provided the means 

immediate of pa Serf ncn 

ding. 1941 power sys- 

V 

except for $35,000 of bonds on the municipal building, which are 
callable 


Culpeper not only built its own generating system but put up its 
own distribution system, resulting in the junking of the private 
lines. 

The town so far has installed 710 meters, the total receipts last 
year being $69,514.19, as against operating costs of $21,224.84, leav- 
ing a profit of $48,289.35. When ts on the plant are com- 
pleted in 1941, the 8. still will have some 33 years of life 
left—a period in which all income above operating costs will be 
clear profit. 

Since the plant was installed, Mr. von Gemmingen said, the 
town’s power supply has been cut off only once. That was during 
a 30-minute period required for replacement of a transformer 
burned out by lightning. 

The generating system is powered with Diesel engines, the com- 
munity buying its fuel supply in 12,000-gallon lots. The oil is 
cheaper than coal and much cleaner, Mr. von Gemmingen said. 

Among the accomplishments of the town attributable to the 
profits from its power system to date are payment of $10,000 of 
20-year-old street bonds, the payment of $5,000 of sewer bonds, and 
the retirement of $20,000 of the power-plant bonds. In addition, 
$30,000 of water-system bonds will be paid on June 1. 


NEW PLANTS ESTABLISHED 


A garment-manufacturing plant and a chair and chicken-coop 
factory already have been started in Culpeper as a result of the low 
power costs. These industries have given employment to some 200 
residents of the town, and negotiations are now under way for 
the construction of a hosiery mill which would provide additional 
employment. 

“When the financial condition of Culpeper is compared with that 
of other com le towns,” Mr. von Gemmingen said, “we cannot 
help but feel that the power plant has been a wonderful thing for 
us. It has enabled us to accomplish a great deal already, and in 
the future we anticipate many m improvements, accom- 
panied by an eyen lower tax rate.” 


Abraham Lincoln—A Believer in American Prin- 
ciples of Government and in American Institu- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS, OF NEW JERSEY, AT 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., ON FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert an address delivered by me on 
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February 12, 1938, at Englewood, N. J., on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. 
The address is as follows: 


We are assembled here tonight to pay honor and respect to one 
of America’s greatest and most beloved citizens. You have be- 
stowed upon me the task of attempting to put into words some of 
the many thoughts which are passing through the minds of the 
people of this Nation on this, the celebration of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln, but I assure you it is difficult to express in 
mere phrases the deep regard and the high esteem which we 

sess for so great a man. When one thinks of what Abraham — 
coln did for our country and what his memory means to our 
people, I really feel inadequate to the task. 

No man in our Nation ever started under more adverse condi- 
tions, had to conquer more obstacles before reaching the highest 
honors in American life than did Mr. Lincoln. His hills of adver- 
sity and mountains of success seem unparalleled in our history, 
so is it any wonder that I must tonight mistrust my own ability 
to put into simple language the development and the achievement 
of so wonderful a person? 

Born in 1809 in poverty and in squalor, Abraham Lincoln came 
to us almost as one inspired—perhaps given to us in order that 
this Nation might conquer its own and in order that 
it might proceed as a union of people and a union of States to 
become the world’s most influential democracy. 

Unlike even the poorest of people today, Lincoln had no advan- 
tages in the way of schooling nor even in environment. He had 
but the desire to love and the will to go forward among his fellow 
men. He was not one to cherish success in order that 
he might derive material satisfaction. I think that because of 
this we err when we portray him as someone unreal or inhuman, 
for in reality he was much the opposite. In his earlier life he 
was a boy among boys, played the some sort of boys’ pranks as did 
other boys and as do boys today, and later in manhood he was a 
man of men—honest, slow, practical, a deep thinker, unusually 
farsighted, and possessed of a real sense of humor. He also had 
many of the weaknesses of the average man, and it was to a large 
extent, because of his ordinary characteristics that he became so 
much admired and so dearly regarded throughout his lifetime. 

One of the stories told about Abraham Lincoln’s early life clearly 
pictures the human side. Not having any books of his own, but 
desiring to read, he had to borrow books from neighbors. One of 
the books he borrowed was from a neighboring farmer and was 
damaged because of its having been left out in the rain. The 
farmer from whom it was borrowed demanded that Lincoln pay 
for a new book—60 cents. Not having the money, he agreed to 
work it off by splitting rails, so the farmer made him work 3 days— 
a one-sided bargain, perhaps, but it shows how Lincoln as a youth 
made the same mistakes as do the average boys today. 

Another story often told about him had to do with the time 
when he probably came to his first decision to study law. He was 
living in Illinois and it was the practice at the time for the courts 
to travel throughout the State, sitting in different villages. One 
of these courts sat in a village called Booneville, near Lincoln's 
home. Circuit riders, as the judges and lawyers were termed, 
would go to Booneville en masse and there hold court, which the 
whole countryside would witness. Listening to these circuit riders 
was about the only intellectual stimulant ever gained by many of 
the pioneers. Lincoln, who rarely missed a session, but who, be- 
cause of his youth, was denied a seat in the courtroom, had to be 
content with listening through a crack in the wall. On one such 
occasion he had the great pleasure of hearing the State’s most 
eminent attorney make an unusually clear and convincing argu- 
ment to the jury, and when the eminent attorney left the building 
young Abe approached him to remark that it was the finest address 
he had ever heard, and that he hoped that some day he, too, 
would be a great lawyer, in order that he might make such a 
splendid presentation. It was probably then that he dedicated 
himself to the study of law. We at least know that from that 
time on he studied law whenever the opportunity presented itself. 

As is sometimes said, it was not solely because of his reading 
and studying that helped to develop the mind of this young boy, 
for I think that he learned as much if not more from 
to-the conversations and to the arguments of older people. Much 
of this listening was done at Jones General Store 


people would 
and civic problems of both the State and the Nation. 
a good listener, could not help acq 

an interest in the events of the day. 
State’s newspapers, such as they were, which occasionally reached 


not miss a word in any article. 

In 1830 the Lincoln family moved from Indiana to Illinois, the 
father a farm near Decatur, but Abe, not caring icu- 
larly for manual labor, only worked on the farm in off hours. 
His ambition ran into other channels—so, soon after they moved to 
Illinois, he became & clerk in another grocery store, but while 
still a clerk he got the idea to enter politics, for in March 1832 
he announced himself as a Whig candidate for the State assembly. 
In those days, in Ilinois, anyone could announce his candidacy 
to the legislature, and the outcome of the election was dependent 
solely upon the popular appeal of the candidate and only occa- 
sionally upon issues. Abe, however, also had an issue, for he 
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claimed that the Sangamon River could and should be made into 
a navigable stream, but while this issue greatly appealed to the 
people of Sangamon County, his home county, it did not appeal 
to the rest of the State, and Lincoln was defeated in his first 
attempt to secure public office. About this time he resigned his 
clerkship and entered into a partnership with a William Berry, 
the firm name being Berry & Lincoln, grocers, but about the only 
cash transaction of the junior partner during the entire life of 
the partnership was the purchase of an old barrel for which he 
paid $1, but which turned out to be the most profitable purchase 
ever made by Lincoln, for in it he found a copy of Blackstone's 
Commentaries. 

From that moment Lincoln was so engrossed in his reading 
of the law that the grocery business was sadly neglected, and 
like many of his other business ventures, it soon ended in financial 
failure, but luck, however, soon came his way, for he was ap- 
pointed postmaster of New Salem. He also did some work in 
a local mill and even labored as a farm helper. Most of these 
odd jobs, though, were later given up for the position of assistant 
to the county surveyor. 

In 1834 he again ran for the assembly and this time was elected, 
and then three times reelected, and it was during his first term 
as assemblyman that he met Stephen A. Douglas, an ambitious 
young man of only 21 years, but of opposite political faith, who 
was busily pressing his claim for the position of State's attorney, 
and who later did more to mould the destinies of Lincoln in a 
political sense than did any one other person. 

After serving in the State legislature and with some brief inter- 
mission, Lincoln was elected to Congress. The Congressional 
1 of that time carries this biographical sketch of A. B. 

coln: 

“Born February 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Ky.; education de- 
fective; profession a lawyer; have been a captain of soldiers in 
Black Hawk War; postmaster at a very small office; four times 
member of Illinois Legislature; and a Member of the lower House 
of Congress.” 

He only served one term in Congress, and those of his friends 
who expected great things of him while in the House of Repre- 
sentatives were doomed to disappointment because at no time 
did he distinguish himself in the National Legislature. Between 
1849 and 1854, however, he arose to much greater heights, this 
time in the legal profession, in which he became one of the most 
active of the circuit riders in Illinois. The success of Lincoln's 
legal ability in those years was almost uncanny, case after case 
being won. In fact, he became one of the State’s most prominent 
trial lawyers. 

But hardly had he reached the pinnacle of legal success, and 
while he was busily engaged with courts and juries, an event took 
place which startled the whole Nation and which awoke in Mr. 
Lincoln the ever-kindling desire for political action. This was a 
bill introduced in the United States Senate by the now famous 
Stephen A. Douglas, one designed to repeal the Missouri compro- 
mise, which had properly been regarded as the bulwark of liberty 
in the Northern States. The Douglas bill became law, and while 
it aroused the entire North, it also had a profound and engaging 
effect on the man we are honoring today, for he saw in it a 
danger to both the liberties of the people and to the very founda- 
tion of the Government itself. With its passage Lincoln’s life 
again changed, for he immediately became more interested in cur- 
Tent and political affairs than in anything else. 

Lincoln's political party—the Whig Party—however, was slowly 
but surely disintegrating. It not only suffered from lack of perma- 
nent leadership, lack of issues, but also apparently was suffering 
from some sort of inferiority complex. Like the Federalist Party 
and the Know Nothing Party, two other political parties of the 
times, it failed to put up much opposition against the strong and 
domineering Democrats, who were beginning to manage the affairs 
of the State in such a high-handed manner, as a result of which 
there started a movement among the minority parties to join forces 
and to start a new political party, which movement Lincoln took 
a keen interest in, and which movement later consolidated all of 
the opposition to the Democratic Party. The Republican Party, as 
the new party was called, stood for the protection of civil rights, 
improved economic conditions, and a close union of States. 
Slavery, however, directly or indirectly affected almost all of the 
political issues and doctrines of the day. 

And Lincoln, since his early trips down the Mississippi River on 
flatboats to New Orleans, had been made alive to the question of 
slavery—not alone because of its moral side or its connection with 
civil liberties, but because he realized its inherent danger to the 
Union of States. He had this danger in mind when he said: 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this 
Government cannot endure half slave and half free.” 

This phrase, uttered in deep sorrow and sincere thought, em- 
bodied the principle of Lincoln’s actions throughout the re- 
mainder of his life. 

And, from then on he dogged Senator Douglas, who was trying 
to be one thing in Washington and something else in Illinois, 
at every turn and on every issue. He opposed him for reelection 
to the United States Senate and in the campaign debated him 
on seven different occasions at intervals of one debate a week, 
and before such large crowds that all the meetings had to be held 
in the open. 

At two of these debates there was an exchange of questions, 
one of which was so cleverly worded by Lincoln that if Douglas 
answered it one way he would be elected to the Senate but could 
never fulfill his greatest ambition to be President of the United 
States. If Douglas answered it in another way, he could not be 
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elected to the United States Senate, and therefore being a de- . 
feated candidate, could have little hope of securing the Presi- 
dential nomination. It apparently was one of those far-sighted 
thoughts of Mr. Lincoln for which he was so famous. Douglas 
naturally did the obvious—he answered the question in a way 
which saved his Senate seat, but from that time the answer 
blackened his entire political career, finally even resulting in a 
wide-open breach in the National Democratic party. 

The next few years we find Mr. Lincoln becoming not only 
stronger in the new Republican Party, but more widely known 
throughout the entire Nation, until in 1860 he was elected to 
the Presidency of the United States. It had been a long up-hill 
fight for this great backwoods citizen, struggle after struggle, 
adversity following adversity, but in his human and practical way 
and by taking advantage of the few opportunities which were 
presented and being both patient and alive to the dangers of 
his country, he grew so in the esteem of the people of the Nation 
that they felt that they had in him a man whom they could 
trust to save the Union. 

But before he even entered the White House certain States had 
seceded. To save the situation various wild bills were introduced 
in the Congress to heal the breach, but all to no avail. One of 
these would give the Presidency to the South, the Vice Presidency 
to the North and then alternate the high offices every 4 years, 
Even Secretary of State Seward added his bit to the impractical 
suggestions made at the time by advocating that President Lincoln 
stir up a foreign war and make the people forget their domestic 
problems but it was to no avail, for the Civil War soon got under 
way between the North and the South. 

During almost all of Lincoln’s two terms as President the war 
raged on, and it was not until the battle of Gettysburg that one 
side gained a marked advantage over the other. The President’s 
feeling toward the war can best be described by quoting from his 
second inaugural address in which he said: 

“With malice toward none; with charity to all; with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the Nation’s wounds * * * and 
to do all which we may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 

Then came peace. The Union was saved. Lincoln’s task was 
done, but then came another terrible catastrophe which has been 
mourned for these many years throughout the world. At Ford’s 
Theater in Washington on the night of April 14, 1865, where Lin- 
coln sat in a box enjoying the performance of Our American Cou- 
sins, John Wilkes Booth, a fanatical actor, crept to the Presiden- 
tial box and murdered Abraham Lincoln, the friend of the people 
and the savior of the Nation. 

Since—Abraham Lincoln has been a heritage—an inspiration to 
the youth of our Nation, to our manhood and to our womanhood 
and to the Government itself. He quaintly typifies what an average 
boy and an average man are like—a simple man struggling to up- 
hold American principles and American institutions—a strong be- 
liever that the welfare of the people depends upon the welfare of 
the State. I hope that the memory of him will always be dear 
to us, and that some day we shall have another Lincoln who may 
gude. „ and its people to even greater heights than ever 


House Joint Resolution 596— TO Appropriate $250,- 
000,000 To Continue To Provide Relief and Work 
Relief on Useful Public Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in his message 
to the Congress of February 10, 1938, recommending a supple- 
mental appropriation of $250,000,000 for relief of the unem- 
ployed, President Franklin D. Roosevelt said: 

Funds available at this time will not only not take care of the 
additional burden caused by the recent increase in unemployment 
but will require a sharp reduction in the near future of the number 
on the Works Pr Administration rolls. This estimate of 
$250,000,000 will permit the continued employment for the next 
5 months of the number now on such rolls, and will provide a 
reasonable measure of relief for those who have recently become 
unemployed and are in need. 


Mr. Speaker, I also quote from a letter addressed to me on 
February 1, 1938, by Hon. Don G. Abel, administrator, Works 
Progress Administration, State of Washington: 

We have now employed on the W. P. A., 38,943, plus 208 employed 
on Federal project No. 1, which number is not included in cur 
W. P. A. quota. 

Our total quota for the month of February is 38,000, and we have 
been instructed by Corrington Gill, deputy administrator, that we 
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are not to be permitted to exceed the employment of 38,000 during 
the month of February. We are, therefore, now employing 943 
le more than we are authorized to employ; however, there will 

& normal shrinkage which should take care of this number. 

In addition to the above people, there are certified to the W. P. A. 
and eligible for employment, within the State, 6,128 people, and 
that number is increasing at the rate of from 1,500 to 2,000 per 
week. Under our present instructions, we will be unable to em- 
ploy any additional people and we have stopped assignments of ad- 
ditional people throughout the State. 

I am giving you the above information, so that you may be 
familiar with the situation and the difficulty we will have during 
the next 2 months, since there will be many people in the State 
eligible for employment with the W. P. A. who will not have the 
opportunity of such employment. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for this appropriation to continue to 
provide relief and work relief on useful public projects is ap- 
parent to every thinking person, and I am, of course, voting 
in favor of the joint resolution. We simply must extend this 
measure of aid to the millions of our citizens who are unable 
to secure employment and who would otherwise suffer for lack 
of sufficient food, clothing, and shelter. 


THIS IS NO SOLUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Mr. Speaker, let me again point out the fact that the moral 
caliber of a nation, of an economic system, of civilization 
itself, is reflected in the living conditions of its least privileged 
citizens. This is only another temporary expedient and 
palliative. It offers no solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem, which is still the most serious issue facing our country. 

WE MUST ABOLISH UNEMPLOYMENT 


The only just, adequate relief for the unemployed is the 
abolition of unemployment. It is a moral evil and a crime 
against humanity. Like human slavery, unemployment can- 
not be relieved, it must be abolished. 

Mr. Speaker, we may all differ in regard to methods of 
social change and the specific legislative measures which 
should be adopted by industry and the Government to 
abolish this evil and offense against mankind and provide 
regular employment for everyone. However, we are all 
agreed that unemployment must be abolished, but that 
until this can be accomplished, the unemployed, their 
wives and children, must be cared for, and in such a manner 
as to inflict the least injury to their pride and self-respect. 
This appropriation will provide work relief and employment 
on public works for the able-bodied employable men and 
women, and direct relief for those who are so unfortunate as 
to be physically incapable of doing any work. For these 
reasons, I vote for this appropriation, but deeply deplore the 
fact that we still find this to be necessary in the richest 
country in the world, with ample resources and means for 
industry and Government to cooperatively provide permanent 
employment at remunerative wages for all its citizens. 


Transcontinental Highways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
the bill before us, H. R. 7079, by Hon. J. BUELL SNYDER, pro- 
vides for location, survey, and building of a system of trans- 
continental highways. It is an effort inspired by the vision 
of Mr. T. E. Steiner, of Wooster, Ohio. 

Before coming to Congress I entertained the idea and 
advocated a proposal along the same lines. It occurred to 
me that the building of broad highways from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico and South America, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and interconnecting highways would be 
of much greater benefit and a much better way to spend 
money for national defense than in so many battleships and 
other implements of war. These highways, if constructed, 
will be of invaluable commercial and recreational benefit 
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to the people. At the present time their construction would 
give immense stimulation and impetus to business and em- 
ployment to millions of people in most all sections of the 
Nation. It would reduce, if not finally eliminate, the relief 
rolls which are now costing, without much return, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually. 

We spend today more than a billion dollars annually for 
our Army, Navy, and Marine Corps for national defense and 
at the end of the year have little to show. The cost of 
construction of a single battleship, such as is proposed today, 
will build a magnificent highway across the continent from 
Canada to Mexico or from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
use of such funds for such a purpose, the internal improve- 
ment of our country, would bring forth a new day, unlimited 
possibilities, and set an example to other nations of the world. 

Several transcontinental highways can be constructed and 
made self-liquidating and self-sustaining. The Government 
need borrow no money for such an enterprise. One-fourth 
cent a mile and other income will build them. They should 
be Federal highways, constructed, maintained, and operated 
by the Federal Government. These highways would serve 
the farmers, the industries, and all people of the Nation, 
and procure a greater and cheaper distribution of manufac- 
tured products and commodities. 

The railroads of America have not kept full pace with the 
times during the last 40 years. They have been, for many 
years, in the hands of promoters and financial jugglers, 
through securities used as footballs of speculation and re- 
ceiverships. The people have supplied the money, amount- 
ing to billions of dollars, for their construction, and the in- 
vestments in most cases practically have been destroyed. 
They are unable, on a reasonable basis, with the competition 
now existing, to serve the people. Other modes of trans- 
portation are supplanting them, and the time is reasonably 
near when railroads can be and will be used only for trans- 
continental service. Trucks, busses, water transportation, 
automobiles, and airplanes are here, and the American peo- 
ple are always searching for and adopting the best, quickest, 
and most economical way. 

These super or trancontinental highways, with their dif- 
ferent lanes of traffic, avoiding the congested centers, will 
not only be safer but will serve the people in so many very 
different ways. They can be used as guides for airplanes 
and landing and service stations. They will effectuate an 
enormous saving of time, gas, oil, and repairs. A slight 
charge for the use of these highways, as indicated, will pay 
for them and their maintenance. The excess benefits aceru- 
ing to adjoining property should be secured or appropriated 
by the Government. 

Such highways would tend to eliminate the discriminations 
against sections of the interior which the present freight- 
rate schedule now unjustly maintains. The mail service 
would be improved and be more economical. : 

These highways would be vitally important in the trans- 
portation of our Armies, arms, and ammunition to our bor- 
ders and coasts in time of war and be a real contributing 
factor and an everlasting addition to our means of national 
defense. 

While other nations and peoples are exhausting and de- 
stroying themselyes and their resources in useless and 
destructive ventures, wars and preparations for war, let us 
go in the ways of peace, conserve our human and material 
resources, build up, strengthen, and fortify within ourselves 
and within our own country. Surely in this way we can 
have and demand respect and peace and set an example 
worthy of a great people and republic. 

I am for the principle of this bill, and feel it to be a move- 
ment in the right direction for great national progress, and 
that it will more nearly bring together the people of this 
Nation for a better understanding of each other and their 
problems. The construction of these transcontinental high- 
ways in no way will interfere with other highway construc- 
tion and improvements, nor contributions for such by the 
Federal Government. These highways, when constructed, 
will cement together not only all sections of the country but 
the people as well. 
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I suggest, however, the necessity of consideration of an 
all-weather route, a sunshine and scenic highway, leading 
from the East and Northeast in a southwesterly direction to 
the South, Southwest, and West, along and connecting with 
Highway 82 through the State of Arkansas. Any plan or 
proposal would be defective, I feel, unless that great State 
be included. 


Lincoln Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILL TAYLOR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON, J. WILL TAYLOR, OF TENNESSEE, AT KNOX- 
VILLE, TENN., FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by me on the occasion of the Lincoln Day 
dinner at Knoxville, Tenn., on February 12: 


Mr. Toastmaster, fellow Republicans, and friends, to say that I 
am delighted to be with you on this impressive and auspicious 
occasion is indeed a very feeble expression of my profound appre- 
ciation of the privilege and honor. I got so much pleasure out 
ot being with you last year I just couldn't resist the temptation 
to be with you tonight and participate with you in paying tribute 
to one of the greatest figures of recorded history—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

I recognize the futility of anyone attempting to pay adequate 
tribute to the memory of Lincoln; therefore, I shall not attempt 
the impossible. 

In my humble opinion, if he could speak to us tonight, Lincoln 
would say, “I care nothing for fulsome tribute and panegyrics., I 
am more interested in seeing the American people turn away 
from the strange gods of false philosophy which threaten the 
foundation of the Republic and rededicate themselves to honest, 
old-fashioned, simon-pure Americanism.” 

Sculptors and painters have undertaken to express tribute to 
Lincoln in marble and on the canvas. Volumes upon volumes, in 
every language and tongue, have been written in his honor and 
memory. But, in my opinion, the greatest tribute that was ever 
paid Abraham Lincoln was that of the most famous orator of his 
day, the illustrious Edward Everett. It was on November 19, 1863, 
just 4 months after that sanguinary battle which practically de- 
cided the fate of the southern Confederacy. Thousands had 
assembled to dedicate the National Soldiers Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg. Edward Everett, the greatest orator in America, had been 
selected to deliver the address of the occasion. So brilliant were 
his speeches that they had been published in four volumes, and 
colleges and universities used them as the finest examples of 
forensic eloquence that the world had ever known. He devoted a 
great deal of time to the preparation of his speech, and he spoke 
brilliantly for nearly 2 hours, the climax of a long and distin- 
guished career. When he had concluded, another man rose to 
speak—a tall, gaunt, ungainly individual. Putting on his old steel 
spectacles, he came humbly to the front of the platform and spoke 
just 10 simple sentences and sat down amidst dead silence. The 
proud Everett immediately sensed the superiority of this unusual 
individual, and he knew that this terse 2-minute speech would 
live long after his 2-hour oration had been forgotten. Stepping 
across the platform, he grasped the hand of the and said: 
“Mr, Lincoln, I wish that I might flatter myself that I came as 
near the central idea of the occasion in my 2 hours as you did in 
your 2 minutes.” 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg address of 10 sentences, scrawled on an 
envelope on his way to the battlefield, has long been recognized 
as a literary classic the world over. 

He began his memorable address with these words: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that Nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated can long endure.” 

Tonight, my friends, threescore and fifteen years since Lincoln 
uttered those profound sentiments, in the midst of strange doc- 
trines that are being preached on every hand, the American peo- 
ple, in a state of great apprehension, are asking themselves the 
same question which Lincoln suggested, “Can any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated long endure?” 

REPORT TO CHANGE OUR FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

For many years, unfortunately, we have had more or less re- 
ligious bigotry and race intolerance in the United States, but I 
rejoice to say they have never assumed serious proportions. But 
during the past 5 years we have seen a studied effort to promote 
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and spread another species of bigotry and intolerance, far more 
menacing and dangerous to our Government than race or religious 
intolerance. We have seen a deliberate effort emanating from 
high sources, attempts to divide our citizens into classes, and 
array one against the other. An effort has been made to embitter 
and prejudice the laboring man against his employer, and any 
man who through thrift and economy has managed to save a 
few thousand dollars is pilloried and pointed out as a Tory, an 
economic royalist, and a prince of privilege. This unpatriotic and 
thoroughly pusillanimous propaganda has been carried on in an 
effort to poison the minds of the people in a well-ordered plan 
to change our present form of government. $ 

My friends, for the past 5 years certain people in high places 
have been deliberately planning to discredit this great Nation as 
Abraham Lincoln knew it. They have undertaken to unmake and 
make over, according to their own formula and notions, a sys- 
tem of government which has made these United States the great- 
est Nation on God's footstool—the envy and admiration of the 
world. They have tried to cheapen those hallowed institutions 
and instrumentalities which were purchased in the blood of our 
forefathers and handed down to us as the greatest heritage of 
liberty ever enjoyed by any people in the world’s history. They 
refer sneeringly to the Constitution of the United States and say 
that it is obsolete and outmoded, notwithstanding the fact that 
it has ever been our sheet anchor of safety, our bulwark of 
security. In an appeal to the prejudice and credulity of the 
unthinking, these “wolves in sheep’s clothing” say, “You can't 
eat the Constitution.” My answer to this contemptible insult to 
that great charter of human rights is, “No, and neither can you 
eat the Ten Commandments nor the Sermon on the Mount,” but 
if the time comes when the American people shall no longer be 
inspired by the teachings and admonitions of these two great 
tenets of the lowly Nazarene, the liquidation of our civilization 
will soon follow. 


WHO WOULD OPPOSE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE? 


We have heard much the last few years about the “more abun- 
dant life“ and wider distribution of this world’s goods. This is 
indeed a beautiful sentiment. But has not that been the funda- 
mental goal motivating mankind since the dawn of civilization? 
Who is or has been in favor of less abundant life; in favor of hun- 
ger or poverty? The effort of some people, however, to make the 
impression that they are the only ones interested in the so-called 
underprivileged and that they have been commissioned by some 
supreme power to act as their guardian is to me the cheapest sort 
of demagoguery and h | 

Yes, my friends, it is amusing to see these new dealers wring 
their hands and rend their garments on account of the distress 
of the great army of underprivileged in our country. 

This beautiful dinner you have served here tonight on the annl- 
versary of the birthday of Lincoln is just about such a dinner as 
old “Honest Abe“ would suggest. The new dealers recently put on 
a dinner in Washington ostensibly in honor of Andrew Jackson 
but in reality for mercenary purposes, as the facts demonstrate. 

Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Jackson were products of the 
same mold and disciples of the same philosophy of government. 
They each had broken the ashen crust of poverty and challenged 
the might of grim necessity and stern adversity. They lived in 
what has been derisively referred to as the “horse and buggy days,” 
when people lived within their means, and Government operated 
within its income. They each loved the Constitution and regarded 
it with the same jealousy, reverence, and solicitude as the Israelites 
did the Ark of the Covenant. Believing in the real and the genu- 
ine, Jackson, as Lincoln, had no patience with pomp and show 
and silly circumstance. When Jackson heard that one of his 
overzealous friends had offered at a fabulous aes to purchase a 
sarcophagus which had contained the rema of one of the 
ancient kings and present it to Old Hickory as a casket for his 
earthly remains, the old commoner flew into a violent rage and 
denounced his simple but well-intentioned friend in typical Jack- 
sonian fashion. 

FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR! 

And yet, notwithstanding, and in vulgar violation of these well- 
known characteristics of Andrew Jackson, 1,000 new dealers, ar- 
rayed in their spats, their patent-leather pumps, and scissor tails, 
sat down to a banquet table in the $10,000,000 Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington 3 weeks ago to celebrate the outstanding exploit of 
that grand old commoner and rugged individualist, Andrew Jack- 
son. Ye gods, what a travesty! © 

These self-anointed new dealers, who for the past few months 
have been beating their breasts and shedding great crocodile tears 
on account of the woe and distress of the so-called underprivileged 
in the United States, assembled beneath the brilliant chandeliers 
in the Chinese room of this most fashionable hotel in America 
and sat down to a $100-per-plate banquet, the grandeur of which 
would have taxed the imagination and resources of old Belshazzar 
himself. Listen to the menu: 

Diamond-back terrapin soup, with Old Madeira; croute au chaud 
farci; hearts of celery, nuts, ripe and queen olives. 

Baked pompano bonne femme; pommes Parisienne; graham 
bread and cucumber sandwich. 

Breast of capon farci Perigourdine; asparagus tips Polonaise; 
sweetpotatoes with chestnuts, Chatelaine. 

Tomato farci Bienveillance; brown bread bel Paise cheese 
sandwich. 

Chocolate mousse and Tortonl ice cream with Cointreau Gateau 
diplomate. 

Demitasse, 
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(The wines served were: Coronet Gonzalez Byassy Ga and Barac, 
1928 vintage.) 

Pretty mellow wine, I should say. 

And yet, these fine-feathered banqueteers pretend to be the only 
friends of the underprivileged in neries. Ye gods, and little 
fishes, such presumption and hypocrisy 

Mr. Farley says the New Deal coffers netted $400,000 from the 
Jackson dinner. How much of. it, do you suppose, went to allevi- 
ate the suffering of the underprivileged they prate so much 
about? Not one single, solitary farthing. 

And you ask me how they could get 1,000 people to buy tickets 
to a $100-per-plate banquet? The system is just as easy as any 
other form of racket. They simply made up a list of all those 
who had New Deal jobs in Washington paying a salary of $3,000 
or more. Each one of these innocent lambs was dispatched an 
invitation to the banquet. If a prompt response was not forth- 
coming, a second letter couched in more importunate terms was 
sent. And then, if the victim did not respond, an agent of the 
Postmaster General called on the delinquent and he was reminded 
significantly of the obligation he owed on account of the job he 
was holding. He was also told that, if he did not have the $100 
available, he could pay $10 down and execute a note payable in 
nine equal monthly installments for the remainder. I submit 
that this is a species of highjacking which would have made the 
nose of Al Capone, in his palmiest days, turn green with envy. 
I also contend that this vulgar performance was an insult to the 
memory of that old hero of Horseshoe Bend and New Orleans, who 
must have turned over in his grave out of sheer mortification. 
The only thing these poor, impecunious suckers got out of the 
Jackson dinner was a baptism of bla bla and a bad case of financial 


indigestion, 
PARLEY'S LAMENTATIONS i 


For the past 12 months, Mr. James Aloysius Farley, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, high priest of the New 
Deal, and Postmaster General, has been traveling over the country 
at the expense of the taxpayers, chanting doleful requiems over 
what he claims is the dead body of the Republican Party. He 
vociferates great lamentations because the New Deal Party has no 
rival national political organization to offer constructive criticism 
of the party in power. Mr. Farley ignores the fact that 17,000,000 
American voters, independent and unpurchasable, went to the 
polls on November 7, 1936, and registered their solemn protest 
against the New Deal which had already seriously impaired our 
financial structure and sa d many of the sentiments and 
traditions which have made the United States the greatest Nation 
in the world. 

Mr. Farley is in for a rude awakening in the not distant future. 
The wake he is observing over the alleged remains of the G. O. P. 
will not be of great duration. And in 1940 I predict he will 
find himself in the position of an old colored preacher who was 
conducting a funeral over the body of one of his parishioners 
down in . A large congregation of friends and relatives 
of the supposedly deceased had assembled and packed the little 
church almost to the point of suffocation. The preacher had 
proceeded for almost a half hour extolling the virtues of the 
deceased brother, when all of a sudden the supposed corpse re- 
covering from a deep coma, began to show signs of life and 
proceeded to climb out of the coffin. The congregation was awe- 
struck and pandemonium ensued. Everybody rushed for the 
exit at once, including the terrified preacher. The door was 
jammed and the divine proceeded to climb over the heads and 
shoulders of his congregation and pitched himself headlong to 
the ground outside. He got up and rubbed his “noggin” for a 
moment and finally said bitterly, “Who in the hell ever heard 
of anybody building a church with only one door in it?” In 
1940, when the old Republican pachyderm arouses himself from 
his lethargy and gives his trunk a few violent gyrations and 
goes on a rampage, Mr. James Aloysius, like the old Georgia 
preacher, will exclaim, “Who in the hell ever heard of anybody 
building a political machine with only one avenue of escape?” 


DEBAUCHERY OF BALLOT 


My friends, I fully realize that the task before us is by no 
means an easy one; however, it is by no means an impossible 
one. The condition of the Democratic Party after the election 
of 1920, and up until the financial crash of 1929, was even lower 
and less hopeful than is ours today. The New Deal administra- 
tion spent $15,000,000,000 of the taxpayer’s money preparatory 
to the election of 1936, and as a result polled several million 
more votes than had ever been cast before. On the 8th day of 
April 1935, just 18 months before the election, the President 
signed the bill passed by Congress appropriating four billion eight 
hundred million for the alleged emergency. Immediately, the 
New Deal engineers began to set up the necessary machinery to 
spend this colossal sum to the very best political advantage. 
Vast relief rolls were set up throughout the country, and all 
sorts of so-called work projects were projected. Dancing schools, 
dog and monkey houses, theatrical companies, bridge and checker 
clubs, and a miscellaneous aggregation of other useless and 
foolish devices were set up and financed out of this money in- 
tended for relief. Of course, in order to receive these benefits, 
it was necessary that you profess a strong belief in the gospel 
of the New Deal, and if at any time you showed a tendency to 
weaken in the faith, your name instantly became Dennis. 

A short time before the election a shower of benefit checks 
were rained upon the farmers throughout the land. Many of 


them were surprised and could not understand this gesture of and it gave me very great pleasure. We need men like you in 
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Government generosity: Others knew it was simply an effort to 
bribe, and indignantly returned the bribe money. As the election 
approached all of these people who had been the recipient of 
Government favor and bounty were visited by an emissary of the 
New Deal and reminded of their obligation. And on election day, 
an acolyte of the New Deal was stationed conspicuously at every 
voting place with pad and pencil keeping tab on those who voted 
to see that none escaped—no not one! Every method of coercion, 
intimidation, and corruption was resorted to, and those helpless 
beneficiaries of Government relief were marshaled to the polls 
like sheep and voted under a threat of immediate reprisal. My 
friends, we witnessed this disgraceful spectacle locally, where for 
the first time since the Civil War the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict—this old Gibraltar of Republicanism—was carried by a 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. 

My friends, such a debauchery of manhood, such a prostitution 
of the ballot, had never been known before in the history of this 
country. No one had the remotest idea that the infamous meth- 
ods of Tammany Hall could ever be employed in a national elec- 
tion. But it happened, and the same forces would repeat the dis- 
graceful performance if they had it in their power. What care 
they for the sanctity of the ballot box? If they had their way, 
the elective franchise would be abolished. f 

OUR PROBLEM 


My friends, it is for us to demonstrate to the voters that this 
so-called New Deal is in reality a raw deal, a deal from the bottom 
of the deck—a political vampire that has attached itself to the 
jugular veins of Uncle Sam and is slowly imbibing his lifeblood. 

The business people of the Nation have already discovered that 
the New Deal is a fallacy, and regardless of politics, they are ready 
to enlist in a battle to overthrow it. The farmers of the Nation 
must realize by now that the New Deal is inimical to their inter- 
ests, because under its operations they have not only lost their 
foreign markets, but their domestic market has been seriously 
jeopardized by the importations of agricultural products from 
abroad. The cost of manufactured articles today is higher than 
it was in 1929, and agricultural commodities today are cheaper 
than they were at the peak of 1929. Labor should certainly 
realize that it has received no substantial benefits from the New 
Deal. While the New Deal has specialized in efforts to curry 
favor with the workingman, there has been more industrial strife 
during the existence of the New Deal than in all the years pre- 
ceding, resulting in greater unemployment and economic loss to 
the wage earner running into the billions. 

NEW DEAL INSINCERITY 


A test of White House sincerity so far as labor is concerned was 
registered in the United States Senate just recently when the new 
housing bill was before that body. In the face of the fact that in 
his last message to Congress, the President emphasized the state- 
ment that the cost of commodities must be cut but that the wages 
of labor must not be reduced, his followers in the Senate succeeded 
in defeating an amendment offered by Senator LoncE, a Republican, 
providing that in this housing program prevailing must be 
paid. In other words, union labor was simply sold down the river. 
But this is only one instance of present administration inconsist- 
ency and insincerity, and I wonder how long labor in the United 
States will continue to be hoodooed and hoodwinked and hum- 
bugged by these crafty new dealers. 

“ME TOO” ADMINISTRATION 


My friends, this administration has not today, and has never had, 
a definite policy of any kind. No one knows today what to expect 
from the White House tomorrow, and as a result we have inevitable 
loss of confidence so essential to prosperity, and utter confusion. 
One day the representatives of business are invited to the White 
House, and they come away with their faces wreathed in smiles, 
the next day a group of crackpots call at the White House and 
after a conference with the President emerge, their sides expand- 
ing and vibrating with glee. One day Mr. Wilkie visits the White 
House and comes out saying the President has assured him that 
Government competition in the electric field will not be practiced, 
the next day Mr. Norris and Mr. La FOLLETTE call and are told that 
the Government will make no change in its power policy. One day 
Governor Browning, of Tennessee, calls the White House by tele- 
phone and after unfolding his plan to rurally electrify Tennessee 
through quasi State instrumentalities, gives out a statement that 
the President is greatly interested in his plan and invited him to 
come to Washington. The next day Senator McKELLAR calls at the 
White House, and the day following the President stated at his 
press conference that he knew nothing of the Browning plan, and 
that the Governor would journey to Washington as a self-invited 
guest. It is written that the laws of the Medes and Persians were 
irrevokable; that the leopard cannot change his spots nor the 
Ethiopian his skin, but for wriggling and squirming, for back 
and filling, and for shifting and changing neither the proverbiat 
worm, the kaleidoscope, nor the dissembling chameleon has any- 
thing on this administration. 

So it seems, my friends, that the last one who sees the Chief 
Executive is the one who gets his ear and receives his benediction. 

The present occupant of the White House reminds me of the 
young man who, after graduating from college, decided to enter 
politics. He made up his mind that the best way to initiate his 
political aspirations was to run for town councilman in his home 
town. He announced his candidacy, and, walking down the street 
next morning, he was approached by one of the citizens, who said: 
“Bill, I have just read your announcement in the morning paper, 
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public life, and I am strong for you; but, by the way, how do you 
stand on the goose question?” The young hopeful replied that 
he had just returned from college and was not informed as to the 
merits of the issue, and said, “What is the goose question?” His 
friend replied: “Well, you'd be in favor of allowing the geese to 
run at large on the streets, would you not?” The young man 
said: “No; I don’t think I would be in favor of that.” Whereupon 
the other fellow said: “Well, I am very much disappointed. You 
know I have quite a few geese; and if you feel that way about it, 
I guess I will have to be against you.” The young man walked on 
down the street and was accosted by another citizen of the town 
who went through the same process of back-slapping and compli- 
menting him and assuring him of his support, but wound up 
with the same interrogatory, “How do you stand on the goose 
question?” Remembering the experience he had just had up the 
street, the candidate said: “Well, I don't see any harm in allowing 
the geese to run at large.” This fellow said: “I am very much sur- 
prised at you, William—a graduate of a college and a young man 
of refinement and great being in favor of allowing the 
geese to run at large on the streets. If you feel that way about 
it, I guess I will have to be against you.” Feeling very much dis- 
couraged and chagrined, the young man walked on down the street 
and was approached by a third man, who, after going through the 
same operation, wound up with the inevitable inquiry, “How do 
you stand on the goose question?” In considerable bewilderment, 
the young man leaned over and whispered in this fellow’s ear, “I 
stand right where you do.” 

There recently ap) in one of the Washington newspapers a 
story of an incident which a short time ago is said to have occurred 
at the White House which illustrates the vacillation and caprice of 
the present occupant of that great national shrine. The article said 
that recently Mr. Ickes, “Honest Harold,” Secretary of the Interior, 
called at the White House one afternoon and presented a certain pro- 
posal to the President, whereupon the President said, “Harold, you 
are absolutely right.” A few minutes later, Mr. Roper, Secretary of 
Commerce, dropped in and took an exactly opposite position on Mr. 
Ickes’ proposal, and the President said, “Dan, you are absolutely 
right.” The same afternoon “Lord Corn” Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, called at the White House and diametrically opposed the 
arguments of both of his Cabinet colleagues, and the President said, 
“Henry, you are absolutely right.” Upon the departure of Mr. Wal- 
lace, Mrs. Roosevelt, who had heard the conversations, “ up 
and said, Franklin, how can they all be absolutely right’ when they 
all ?” And the President again said, “Eleanor, you are 
absolutely right.” 

My friends, I think these stories pretty well illustrate the atmos- 
phere which has prevailed at the White House during the past 
5 years. 

NEED OF THE HOUR 


Demosthenes, recognizing the decay of Athens, declared in one 
of his masterful speeches that the decadence of Athens was due in 
the main to “public servants who study to please you rather than 
to advise you for the best.” During the past 5 years we have 
witnessed the practice of this same conduct in the Government at 
Washington. 

The prayer of a great American patriot is apropos at this hour: 
“God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie: 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatterings without winking (or 
smiling): 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and private thinking.” 

Such a man was he in whose honor we meet tonight. What we 
need more than anything else in this country today is another 
Abraham Lincoln. 

And now, in conclusion, my friends, I want you to know that I 
have been much gratified to learn that the Republicans of Knox 
County, under the leadership of your able county chairman, are 
united in harmony and enthusiasm, and that you are now on the 
march to victory next August. All you need to win is unity and 
determination, because with a united front victory is certain, and 
especially so when you are assured of the support of thousands of 
Democrats who want to see clean and efficient government in 
Knox County. 


Double Relief Appropriation Now and Save 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 
Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, the present bad condition 
of unemployment to an extent was caused by the deliberate, 
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disconcerted action and lack of action on the part of inde- 
pendent and vital Government agencies, namely, the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, the Secretary of the Treasury, and relief 
agencies, in their effort to check the increase in prices which 
must accompany and is a part of an increase in business. 
The money changers were losing their death grip. The in- 
crease in price index of commodities and labor are the result 
of increase in business volume and is the measure of the 
increase in prosperity. It is a natural law just as much so 
as an iron rod which expands when it is heated or contracts 
when it is chilled, or that you smile when you are happy. 

As one of the methods to prevent a too rapid increase in 
prices of commodities, services, and stocks, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, was granted permission 
to sterilize gold which was purchased by the Government. 
A vast amount of sterilized gold was accumulated in the 
Treasury and, I understand, amounts to approximately 
$1,220,000,000. This desterlization was done at a great ex- 
pense and sacrifice by the citizens of this country amount- 
ing annually to the interest rate on Government bonds of 
the like amount. The action of the Federal Reserve bank 
by increasing the reserves too drastically over a short period 
of time and this sterilization policy of gold together with the 
curtailment in relief was a deflating combination too severe 
for our economic structure to bear. 

Last November it should have been apparent to those 
operating the controlling influences that something should 
be done at once. The destructive deflation and increasing 
unemployment needed to be checked. This vast sum of gold 
was sterilized and is maintained for that purpose at a great 
expense to the citizens of this country. 

Evidently Henry Morgenthau was asleep at the switch, or 
else favored destructive deflation which benefited those sell- 
ing short on the stock exchange. This important and costly 
instrument at his command should have been put to wor 
immediately upon the first indications of the business col- 
lapse. His slow awakening and belated action permitted 
Old Man Recession to score at least two touchdowns. 

The relief appropriation is necessary to take care of the 
needy now. An improved business condition will result if 
we do not hesitate, but push ahead now. If this relief ap- 
propriation is doubled it will so greatly accelerate recovery 
that it will save the expenditure of a much larger amount at 
a later time. 


Proposed British Trade Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


BRIEF FILED FOR THE CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS WITH 
THE COMMITTEE ON RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to exend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following brief filed for the clothing manufacturers with the 
committee on reciprocity information: 


FEBRUARY 11, 1938. 
Mr. Henry F. GRADY, 
Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
Washington, D. C. 


PROPOSED BRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT 


Dran Sm: The card clothing manufacturers of United States 
view with apprehension the e of card clothing in the 
proposed British trade agreement. 

Paragraph 337, of the Tariff Act of 1930, reads as follows: 

“Card clothing not actually and permanently fitted to and 
attached to carding machines or to parts thereof at the time of 
importation— 

“When manufactured with round iron or untempered round 
steel wire, 20 percent ad valorem. 
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“When manufactured with tempered round steel wire, or with 
pasen wire, or other than round iron or steel wire, or with telt 
face, wool tace, or rubber face cloth containing wool, 45 percent 
ad valorem.” 

Card clothing consists of wire teeth inserted into a foundation 
made of cotton, wool, or linen cloth, felt, rubber, leather, or com- 
binations used to clothe parts of carding, napping, or 
brushing machines. Carding machines straighten and i other ies 
prepare textile or asbestos fibers for spinning into yarn, etc. 
Napping or brushing machines raise the ends of fibers in manu- 
factured cloth. 


Card clothing is into this country in considerable 


quantities, as shown by the following comparison of figures. The 
import figures being those furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and the do- 
mestic figures by the American manufacturers. 


$2.25 95 

2.28 17 

2. 58 23 

2.68 20 

2.65 42 

2.78 5⁴ 

The unit of production being square feet, the following 2 

ages show that of the total amount of card clothing sold in the 
United States the following has been imported: 

Percent 
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lowing has been imported: 
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We call your particular attention to the increase of the percent- 
aes eee 
n of the average square-foot prices plainly shows 
. after paying duty of 45 percent and charges for freight, etc., 
which would approximate 5 percent, the importer can sell at a most 
reasonable profit—at a price prohibitive to the American manu- 
facturer. 
A canvass of the American manufacturers shows the following 


exports of card clothing: 


These export figures represent requirements of emergency nature, 
mostly to Canada, or ne that have been developed in this 


country for particular purposes. These figures plainly show that 
we are limited to one market, the domestic market, These figures 
also show that under the present tariff there is a very unfavorable 
trade balance which is continually increasing. 

Due to these facts, if a change in the duty on card clothing is to 
be considered, a raise should be made rather than a reduction. To 
lower the rate of duty would 5 employment to a minimum and 


practi yarns 

and fabrics, and in many instances for finishing of 1 It is 

not only required for new carding machinery, mapper, and pruso 
ing machinery, CCC 

as card clothing is that part of the — Ghat Goss the actual 
work on the fiber or cloth and thereby receives great wear. 

In times of war card clothing is very essential to this country, as 


shown in the World War when the industry was exempt from 
heatless Mondays and its labor was exempt from the draft. The 
Government insisted on priority of orders for card clothing that was 

clothing, uniforms, blankets, 


to be used in the manufacture of 


powder bags, parachutes, tire cords, and other textiles that were 
needed to carry on the war to conclusion. We did our bit gladly. 

At that time it was practically impossible to import card clothing 
due to the war in Europe. The American manufacturers furnished 
all the card clothing needed then and still are equipped and ready 
to supply the full demand of the domestic requirements. There is 
idle machinery that can be run if the orders were forthcoming. 

The card-clothing industry employs highly skilled help, the pay 
ranging from 40 cents to $1.35 per hour. It is a specialized indus- 
try which calls for long training, particularly for its card setters. 
It takes 2 years to train one of these operatives and he will not 
produce a maximum of his capacity for 4 to 5 years. 

The foreign operatives work at a greatly reduced pay, varying 
for card setters downward according to locality from England to 
Japan. The weekly wage in England approximates $25 per week, 
continental Europe $20 per week, and Japan $2.50 per week, while 
the American card setters receive a maximum of $54 per week for 
40 hours and time and one-half for overtime. 

While the industry in this country employs only 500 to 600 per- 
sons, they are trained and skilled operatives who should receive 
good wages and continue to enjoy the standards of living they now 
have. They should not be reduced to lower standards of living by 
short time or loss of employment. 

While we are primarily interested in our own industry, if this 
industry must operate at a reduced schedule or at a loss those 
that supply us will suffer. We buy considerable cloth from the 
textile industry which we serve, and considerable tonnage of steel 
wire is used in the manufacture of card clothing. These are the 
major items used. 

In conclusion we wish to stress these points: The card-clothing 
ind is an essential industry, paying good wages—adequate for 
its em ees to enjoy the American standard of living. Under the 
present tariff considerable card clothing is imported at an increas- 
ing ratio, making an increasing unfavorable trade balance, and 
we are limited to the domestic market. From these points we feel 
that paragraph 337 of the Tariff Act of 1930 should not be changed 
downward, but should be at least maintained at the present rate 
of 45 percent ad valorem. 

At a meeting of the Card Clothing Manufacturers Association, 
held January 28, 1938, in Boston, Mass., called particularly to dis- 
cuss the proposed British trade agreement, the following vote was 


Motion made and seconded that a committee comprising five 
members be selected to prepare and file the association brief. 

Motion carried by unanimous vote. 

The committee selected comprised the following: Messrs. G. R. 
Ashworth, Fall River, Mass.; F. W. Glover, Charlotte, N. 0.3 E. A. 
Snape, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. ©. Coley, Worcester, Mass.; and H. D. 
Rockwell, Andover, Mass. 

The committee elected Mr. G. R. Ashworth chairman. 


Relief Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, indications point to approval 
of the President’s request for a quarter of a billion dollars in 
additional funds for relief purposes. It is probable that the 
amount is not so large as to require further open-market 
borrowing. 

The request is made necessary because of the increases in 
the relief loads in every large industrial center throughout the 
country. Unless there is a sharp upturn in business by spring 
or early summer we will be called upon to approve an appro- 
priation for relief for the next fiscal year which will be as 
large or even larger than that appropriated last year. If 
private industry cannot solve our unemployment problem, 
obviously the Government must. 

Conditions in my district make it imperative that additional 
relief funds be made immediately available. We cannot let 
the jobless shift for themselves nor can the cities stand this 
extra burden of expense. The city of Buffalo has all it can 
do to take care of the unemployables without adding to the 
home-relief rolls the number of persons who have recently 
lost their jobs with private industry. W. P. A. expansion is 
the only solution at this time, as I see it, and I hope that the 
Congress will see the necessity for this additional appropria- 
tion. 
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I had thought that the Congress would be in a position to 
adopt a new relief money policy when the report of the spe- 
cial Senate committee on unemployment and relief was made 
available, also the report of Mr. Biggers on the unemployment 
census. However, these reports are not yet available and we 
are obliged to deal with an emergency relief appropriation 
through necessity now. 

While the Government is faced at this time with the neces- 
sity for increasing its committments for relief, it is hoped that 
business will pick up sufficiently in the spring to take care of 
these employables. Cooperation on the part of capital, labor, 
Government, and the consumers would go a long way to bring 
about a solution of the problem. 

A plea for unity in this common cause was contained edi- 
torially in the January 1, 1938, edition of the Bergen Even- 
ing Record, of Hackensack, N. J. I quote from this editorial 
as follows: 


His intolerant critics to the contrary notwithstanding, President 
Roosevelt is not without honor even in a notoriously ungrateful 
Republic. He inherited a Herculean job 5 years ago. American 
business was moribund; marketless security and real-estate values 
caused the technical solvency of every bank and insurance company 
in the land; unpayable property taxes caused defaults in thousands 
of local governments; there were instances of civil revolt; 15,000,000 
unemployed and their 30,000,000 dependents had to be fed, clothed, 
and housed. Neither the preceding administration nor its big- 
business advisers could solve that perilous national problem. If 
they could, they self-evidently did not. * * * 

It is a grave error to postulate that Roosevelt and his New Deal 
are on trial. It is our capitalistic system that is now being weighed 
in the balance, for if collective private industry cannot solve our 
unemployment problem, government obviously must if its orderly 

s are to survive. That alternative means indefinite Federal 
deficits and p- ively mounting debts until drastic monetary 
inflation, public default, or confiscatory taxes become ultimately 
inevitable. Then what good are the corporate cash surpluses that 
constitute a large portion of the forty billions deposited in our 
commercial banks or the ten billions deposited in our savings banks 
as a result of the thrift, frugality, and self-denial of 13,000,000 
forehanded depositors? They might have an ultimate parity with 
cigar-store coupons. 

It is therefore high time that the Nation’s titanic contenders 
discard their face-saving devices and dispel the fog of mutual sus- 
Picion. Self-interest and sanity dictate that both sides now ap- 
proach the conference table in a spirit of compromise and concilia- 
tion. Lip service must be jettisoned in favor of concrete plans and 
definite action, for the stakes are now of vaster importance to all 
of us than the transient prestige of a dominant political party or 
the Nation’s 60 or 600 ruling families. This is no time to gloat over 
the chagrin of either. In the light of sound reason the bitterest 
enemies of both may later discover that tears would have been more 
appropriate than jeers in the circumstances, 


Forty-first Anniversary of the Washington College 
of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 
ADDRESS OF HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS, OF TEXAS, ON THE 


OCCASION OF THE FORTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF LAW 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp,I include the following address by 
Hon. Harron W. Sumners, of Texas, delivered on the occasion 
of the forty-first anniversary of the Washington College of 
Law: 


Mr. Chairman, students, and alumni of the Washington College 
of Law, I am glad to have the privilege of speaking to you tonight, 
on the occasion of the forty-second birthday of this institution. 
An educational institution endures in proportion as it contributes 
to the clear thinking and mental advancement of its students. 
This college looks back on 42 years of distinct contributions to the 
students of law. I take this opportunity to wish for it many 
happy returns of this anniversary. 
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The young men and women of today have been pretty severely 
criticized. They have been accused of a moral decline; they have 
been accused of an indifference to religious principles; they have 
been accused of antagonism toward our form of government. In 
some instances that may be true, but the youth of today has faced 
as great a battle as any American youth throughout our history 
has faced. Born during the hysteria which followed the World 
War, reared during this scientific age, which in the past 20 years 
has developed the automobile, the airplane, the radio; reaching 
young manhood and womanhood during one of the worst busi- 
ness depressions the world has ever known, and now living in the 
turmoil and uncertainty of the possibility of another great foreign 
war, I am proud of the courage and the stamina which, as a whole, 
has brought our American young people through with faith in 
themselves, faith in their fellow man, and faith in their country. 

Most of you know what it is to sacrifice for an education. You 
know what it is to work 8 hours a day for just enough pay to 
enable you to spend the night in classrooms and poring over 
textbooks day after day, week after week, for 3 years, until the 
day of graduation. I congratulate you on that necessity; it keeps 
you from getting soft. 

I congratulate you on having the privilege of living in this 
time, the high peak of history. Your generation has the neces- 
sity—which is only another way of saying it has the opportunity— 
to be the greatest generation of all times. Difficulties are greater. 
That is what makes it possible. No individual, no generation, no 
age was ever greater than its difficulties. Difficulties overcome are 
not only the standard of measurement and of possibility but 
eae Nature’s gymnastic paraphernalia for the development of 
people. 

I am concerned for the future of this country. Our Govern- 
ment will shortly fall into your hands. Fate has decreed that you 
young people are to come to governmental responsibility at that 
time which will rank in history as one of the great pivotal points, 
one of the great historical crossroads. Of course, the general 
direction of history has never changed. It never will change, be- 
cause, fundamentally, men do not control its direction. The su- 
ciel intelligence and purpose which fixes that direction is 


ging. 

A given people, a given civilization, leading the world proces- 
sion, may direct its policy against the pressure of that purpose, 
But there is but one result: They pay always the price of their 
folly. It may be chastisement. If that will not instruct, it may 
be destruction. Progress moves on though a new nation, a new 
civilization, or a new race may lead the procession. The general 
direction is not changed. 

I am not trying to do any preaching. I am stating the most 
easily proven of the fundamental facts—that fact which just now 
is the great fundamental fact of the most practical importance 
to the bewildered nations of the earth. 

I have been trained in the school of practical experience. Theo- 
ries have never been of any interest to me except as they aid in 
systematizing search for the truth. I have looked into this matter 
to its foundation. I have no uncertainty as to the correctness of 
these conclusions, or of their transcendent importance, or of the 
certainty of your having to do something about it in your period 
of responsibility. 

That is why I came here tonight. I have no interest in trying 
to entertain you. I came because I know we are rapidly approach- 
ing the peak of the crisis. Lawyers in all great crises of the past 
have rendered to their people great service. There is something 
about the training of the lawyer that seems to enable him to 
keep his feet on the ground and his head on his own shoulders, in 
such times as these, better perhaps than persons of most other 
professions or businesses. You must not fail in fidelity to that 
great tradition. 

It is an interesting, fascinatingly interesting time. We are con- 
scious of the fact that governmental conditions in the world have 
broken away from popular control, while in the main in deter- 
mining governmental policy people recognize no higher authority 
than man. That is a significant fact. This governmental condi- 
tion is not a sudden development, not the result of new causes. 
While we have been making tremendous progress in the fields of 
science, because we have discovered the natural laws which govern 
in these fields and have been obedient to those laws, we have been 
going in the other direction insofar as government is concerned. 
It is more than a coincidence that in this field of activity we fail, 
and it is the one place where we have not even recognized that 
there are any natural laws which govern, much less do we obey 
them. 

Men are succeeding all over the world in their various professions 
and businesses by the discovery of the fundamental natural laws 
that govern in their respective fields of activity by learning how 
they may work in accord with those laws and putting that 
knowledge to practical use. That is what makes this a great scien- 
tific age. Everybody will agree with that statement. The results 
are known and the cause is obvious. People do exactly the opposite 
with reference to economic and political government. The con- 
clusion seems to be sound that that exception, that reverse attitude 
toward principles, toward natural laws, as they relate themselves 
to government, is what makes this the age not of progress in gov- 
ernment but of the most pitiable failures. Why be surprised? 
We will all agree that we would equally fail in any field, medicine 
or any other, if we equally disregarded the laws of nature which 
govern 
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Is it not strange that in the midst of this interesting, fasci- 
natingly interesting age, we find that those who are attempting to 
do my job, as a Member of Congress for instance, those who are 
engaged in the effort to determine sound governmental policy and 
provide the necessary functioning machinery for government 
we find them not recognizing in that field that there are any nat- 
ural laws which limit human discretion and fix sound govern- 
mental policy. 

Please do not give what I am saying an individual or political 
application, I am discussing what is almost a universal attitude 
of these times. To me this is the strangest thing connected with 
this whole period in which we are living: On every hand people, 
by all sorts of actual experience, are discovering that the way to 
do anything successfully is to find out first what are the natural 
laws that limit human discretion and give intelligent discretion 
to human effort and then work in obedience to those laws. That 
government should be the one exception despite this universally 
accepted formula, for success is a strange thing. 

Those who are dealing with the problems of economic and polit- 
ical government seem to imagine that their field is the one hiatus 
in nature where there are no overgoverning natural laws which 
men must respect. I think that is the queerest thing, the most 
inexplainable thing by any explanation consistent with common 
sense connected with this whole period in which we are now living. 
It is even more remarkable when we consider that from the begin- 
ning of our Government until the two past decades our statesmen 
and people have known of the existence of these natural laws and 
have consciously sought to hold governmental policy within the 
limitation which they impose. 

We are at the end of our foolishness. If we will not be in- 
structed by the warnings which are obvious, if we will not profit 
by the experiences of others, we will be sent to the school of ex- 
perience and made to pay for our tuition. Nature has no other 
alternative. 

One of the things which is most handicapping the thinking of 
the people now is the almost universal disposition to consider 
everything that is said, as it can be made, by any stretch of appli- 
cation, to relate itself to the political fortune of some person, or 
party or school of political thought. We have got to get away 
from that sort of thing. Our problems go very far and their foun- 
dation runs deep. We must dig down in our examination beyond 
the fortunes or theories of individuals, or of parties or of schools 
of political thought and find the fundamental truth. We must 
bring within the grasp of our comprehension great principles of 
government, natural laws by which we may judge of individual 
conduct and party policy. We must first agree on these prin- 
ciples, or rather first we must agree that they exist. 

There is no profit in discussing details until we shall have agreed 
in principle. No profit in pointing out specific natural laws and 
their operation so long as people believe there are none. 

As we look about us we see men flying through the air and 
talking through the air, and doing all those remarkable things 
because they know and respect these natural laws; while in the 
field of economic and political government, where no natural laws 
are recognized, men are making the greatest mess, the most tragic 
and pathetic failure of all time. We do not seem to be even 
suspicious that there may be some relationship between success in 
one field and obedience to natural law, and failure in the other 
where it is not even recognized that there are any applicable 
natural laws. 

It seems to me that this contrast as to success and failure would 
suggest to practical, common-sense people that we are doing some- 

fundamentally right in the one fleld and fundamentally 
wrong in the other. We ought to know and accept as a fact of 
practical importance that governments are provided for in the big 
economy of God Almighty. We know that all things thus pro- 
vided for are governed by natural law. There is no uncertainty 
about the fact that we must have government. That fact is fixed 
by human necessity. The practical experience of practical people 
makes them know that all necessary things are governed by natural 
law. I press the point because our political and economic struc- 
tures will not much longer stand the strain of the conflict between 
the theories and policies of men and the laws of God which 
govern the economic and political governments of the world. 

The time has come when practical people—I do not mean 
theorists, I do not mean dreamers; I mean practical people who 
undertake to operate systems of free government—must do so 
in the knowledge of and obedience to natural law just as all 
other people proceed in all other human activities where they 
succeed. As a practical proposition, if we would remain free, 
We cannot carry on much longer ignorant or contemptuous of 
the natural laws which limit human discretion, determine sound 
governmental policy and make free government possible. 

Not in the fields where science has already done so much, but 
in the fields of economic and political government your genera- 
tion must do its greatest work. I am certain of that or the 
whole structure falls. Our progress has become lopsided and 
unbalanced. You will have to balance it up. If we had not 
Pp in the one field we might not have to go forward in the 
other. By obedience to natural laws we have been able to apply 
steam, electricity, and gasoline to human activities. These have 
given us our greatest problems of modern government, which 


are unsolved. 
There is a sort of co p on this earth between human 


beings and a living, working God who is the boss. I say that 


reverently. The farmer does his part. He kills off the weeds, 
tills the soil, and provides the fertilizer. That is all governed 
by natural law. Then God builds the plant. The surgeon joins 
the parts of the broken bone. He had to do that as natural 
law provides if there is to be a good result—then God unites 
them. They do not grow together; they do not have intelligence 
or power enough to do that. Just as the rose does not have 
the intelligence or power to build the flower. 

I will not undertake to discuss these laws, but I will give you 
what I believe is a key suggestion. The purpose of nature is 
to develop people. That is what it is all about, living on this 
little clod of dirt called the earth for an instant, measured by 
the ages and ages of this earth’s existence. The plan for de- 
velopment is through effort, struggles with difficulties. Addi- 
tional capacity is acquired only by using the capacity possessed. 
Many things are necessary to be done, but in determining what 
these are and how to do them, this central objective of nature, 
the development of people, and this plan for their development 
must always be kept in mind. The application of that test should 
help to decide whether it is in harmony with the purpose and 
the plan of nature to hold the smaller units of government which 
are closest to the people to the necessity of doing what is within 
their governmental capacity, or whether because it is difficult, 
moves these responsibilities away from the smaller units into the 
larger unit of government where the individual citizen has less 
responsibility. This is fundamentally important in a government 
dependent for its operation and preservation upon the govern- 
mental capacity of its citizens. 

When I first went to Congress people talked about principles. 
They meant natural laws, of course. In the earlier days of the 
Republic, statesmen conscientiously and consciously operated 
within the limitations which they imposed. But we do not even 
talk about them now. People do not talk about them anywhere 
in the world. We do not seem to know there are such things 
now. This is the only period probably in centuries of Anglo- 
Saxon systems of government in which statesmen and people have 
not known, have not been conscious of the fact that there are 
principles, fundamental natural laws which human beings operat- 
ing systems of free government, must respect if they are to suc- 
ceed, whether they want to recognize those laws or not. 

There ought to be some persuasive force in the fact that nobody 
would now try to go forward in any other field of activity without 
first knowing the natural laws controlling in that field. That is 
why we have business schools, medical schools, agricultural schools, 
law schools, and all the rest. If anybody should try to succeed 
in a different way, ignoring these natural laws, we would call him 
a fool. But in the fields of political and economic government 
we try to proceed in a different way, proceed, guided solely by 
man’s theories, by man’s wisdom, call ourselves “captains of 
industry” and of “finance,” and “statesmen,” but results 
to acclaim us. 

We have been egotistical in America. We have felt that we are 
sort of running things, that we made our Government, created 
our Constitution, and are wise enough and are going to run it as 
we please. We did not make our Government. We did not create 
our Constitution. It cannot be done that way. There are funda- 
mental laws of nature, of God, which limit human discretion and 
determine wise policy, everywhere in every business. Economic 
and political governments are not exceptions. We may not like 
that arrangement, but there is mighty little we can do about it. 

That reminds me of one of Tom Heflin’s stories, He said there 
was a fellow going through the hills of North Carolina preaching 
hell-fire and damnation, and making it mighty hot. There was 
an old fellow sitting, listening, and finally he couldn't stand it 
any longer. He said, “Preacher, do you mean to say we are liable 
to go to hell and burn forever and ever?” 

“That is what the Good Book says.” 

“Well,” he said, “by cracky, the folks in this community won't 
stand for nothing like that.” 

And in the field of government, we are just about as smart as 
that old boy. 


W. P. A—One of the Great Accomplishments of a 
Great Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
the first budget we must balance is the budget of human 
needs and for this reason I vote today for this appropriation 
of $250,000,000 to be used by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration in establishing useful projects giving work to men 
and women who cannot find work in private industry. 
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During this debate, some of my colleagues have spoken in 
critical vein of the worthwhileness of the W. P. A. as a 
necessary agency of the Government. 

While at home in my district between the first and second 
sessions of this Congress I had an opportunity, through the 
courtesy of William H. J. Ely, State administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration of New Jersey, and Joseph 
E. Amberg, assistant manager of branch No. 3 of the W. P. A. 
in New Jersey, to inspect a number of the projects under 
their jurisdiction. 

One project is called the Newark Sewing Room, employing 
approximately 360 workers and their turn-out amounts to 
about 14,000 garments each month. All these products find 
immediate use by needy families in the city. Through co- 
operation between sponsors and W. P. A., materials have been 
secured to provide all kinds of suitable garments for cold- 
weather wear. Distribution of the articles and garments 
produced by the workers is managed by the municipal agency 
in charge of local relief. The sewing room output is matched 
to seasonal needs and local demands for men’s and boys’, 
women’s, girls’, and infants’ wardrobes, so that actual neces- 
sities may be provided when needed. Every effort is made 
to avoid uniformity in garments, and as a result, a wide 
variety in pattern and style has been maintained. No relief 
recipient may be recognized by his clothing. 

I inspected the equipment-inventory project, the purpose 
of which is to take a physical inventory of all city-owned 
equipment, supplies, machinery, and so forth, in all city de- 
partments, excluding city-owned real estate. Two hundred 
and twelve people have been given employment for a period 
of 12 months. 

Two projects provide for the repaving of Main Street in the 
heart of the retail district in the city of Orange. These will 
greatly facilitate the movement of traffic on an extremely 
busy thoroughfare. One hundred and forty workers are 
employed there for a period of 5 months. 

A project for the improvement of the Elizabeth River from 
Chancellor Avenue to the Union County line in Irvington, 
N. J., employs 250 men for a period of 12 months. 

Another project is the construction of two additional rooms 
in the Clinton Street School in Maplewood and three addi- 
tional rooms in the South Mountain School in South Orange. 
The additional space was necessitated by increase in popu- 
lation, the present facilities being greatly overcrowded. 
Work for 80 men for 6 months. 

In order to create a new county park south of Seton Hall 
College, the Ivy Hill Park was constructed within an area of 
19 acres, including paths, playgrounds, and roads. Work for 
100 men for 8 months. 

The Newark Airport project is employing an average of 
1,200 men. The hangar being erected will be over 1,000 
feet long and 160 feet wide. The runways will be 4,400 feet 
long and 500 feet wide, providing landing facilities for the 
largest airplanes now in use. Newark possesses the greatest 
airport in the world, and these present improvements, with 
the assistance of the Federal Government, will add to its 
usefulness. 

The seaplane base at the foot of Port Street in Port Newark 
was built through W. P. A. and completed in September 1936. 

In addition to the projects I had time to inspect, Mr. 
Speaker, there are many others, each designed to improve 
in some solid way the municipality in which they are oper- 
ating. Greater, however, than the usefulness of any of these 
projects is the fact that they have made work and kept 
families supplied with the necessities of life. 

The caliber of those engaged on the projects and in the 
administrative work of W. P. A. in New Jersey is impressive. 

This additional appropriation is necessary in view of the 
fact that the administrative officials in New Jersey have 
found it necessary to reduce many of those employed on 
W. P. A. to a wage scale lower than that which many of us 
in the Congress have been advocating as a minimum wage 
for every man and woman. Depleted funds made it neces- 
sary to reduce their monthly compensation in order to give 
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& wider spread or to continue the former scale and drop 
thousands from the rolls. I think the course taken was a 
sensible and necessary one and I hope that the amount we 
are appropriating here today will be sufficient to restore 
those who have been reduced. 

One other thing the Congress should enact in this con- 
nection is an amendment removing the “means test“ —the 
so-called certification for relief. There are thousands who 
have kept themselves and their families off the relief rolls 
but they are in just as great need as many who have not. 
There should be an avenue for them in the provisions of 
this bill. 

When the record has been written we shall find that 
W. P. A. has been one of the great accomplishments of a 
great administration with dollar-for-dollar value returned. 


Relief For Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the need of providing 
additional funds, at this time, for the relief of the unem- 
ployed brings us face to face with a condition and not a 
theory. At no time has the need been more generally 
recognized than at the present time. While there may be 
a difference of opinion as to the method, and, by whom 
relief should be administered, there is no difference of 
opinion as to the great need that now exists and the neces- 
sity of immediately providing additional funds to meet that 
need. à 

For 7 long years we have seen the distressing results of 
continued unemployment affecting millions of our people. 
Today, notwithstanding, we were told a few months ago 
by those high in administration circles that the emergency 
was past, and that we were on the high road to recovery, 
we now find ourselves in the midst of a recession so 
serious as to compel the President to make an appeal to 
Congress for additional funds to care for the 3,000,000 
workers who have, during the last 3 months, lost their jobs 
with private employers. 

The seriousness of the situation can be readily understood 
when it is remembered that the report of John D. Biggers, 
Director of the Unemployed Census, to the President in 
November, last, indicated that there was at that time ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 unemployed. When there is added 
to that number the additional 3,000,000, whom the President 
estimates have lost their jobs in the succeeding 3 months, 
we have the astounding total number of 14,000,000 unem- 
ployed at the present time. The total number of unem- 
ployed now is therefore greater than when the Nation was 
in the deepest depths of the depression in 1932 and 1933. 

The situation is all the more serious when we realize that 
this condition prevails now, after more than $20,000,000,000 
have been added to our national debt in an effort to buy our 
way out of the depression. And, even more discouraging is 
the fact that there are more people on relief, in one form 
or another, and more money being spent for relief purposes, 
than during the darkest part of the depression in the early 
days of this administration. 

Time and again during the special session of Congress that 
convened November 15 last, and likewise since Congress con- 
vened in regular session on January 3 last, speakers on the 
minority side of the House have sought to awaken adminis- 
tration leaders to the serious conditions prevailing through- 
out the Nation as a result of the recession in business and 
the ever-increasing number of unemployed. As frequently 
as such charges were made, and a remedy demanded, the 
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majority side of the House, through its recognized spokesmen, 
answered that the conditions as pictured by the minority did 
not exist and that partisanship motivated the charges. But 
now, not only the truth but the extreme seriousness of the 
situation is recognized and confirmed by the President, and 
also the majority members of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. This committee in its report to the House requesting 
favorable consideration of the resolution to provide additional 
funds for relief at this time has this to say: 


Commencing in October and the months which have followed, 
there has been a precipitous decrease in employment in private 
industry and a correspondingly sharp increase in unemployment. 
This decrease in employment and decline in private industry has 
been the sharpest ever recorded in the history of our country, 
and while at the present time it appears that the situation is static 
the committee has received no information that would lead them 
to believe that there was in prospect in the near future such an 
upturn in business conditions as would justify the appropriation 
of a lesser amount than that requested. Whereas the current 
appropriation for work relief had been predicated on private indus- 
try continuing to absorb more and more of the workers from Works 
Progress Administration, the situation has been reversed, starting 
with October, and more and more workers from private industry 
are out of work and seeking employment. 

Industrial production from August to October declined nearly 
80 percent and a further drop is indicated for January. Estimates 
from reliable sources state that since October 3,000,000 workers 
have lost their jobs in private employment. 

It will continue to be necessary for State and local relief agen- 
cies to provide large sums for relief of families in need. While the 
present unemployment situation is widespread it is particularly 
acute in the urban areas of the eastern half of the United States. 

The committee is advised that State and local communities are 
doing their best to meet their responsibilities and that in many 
instances the financial resources of cities are either seriously 
impaired or greatly strained to meet this obligation. As evidence 
of the endeavors of States and localities to cope with this serious 
problem the funds that have been provided from these sources 
have risen from approximately $150,000,000 in 1930 for all relief 
purposes to well over a billion dollars the past calendar year. 

It will be further noticed from the report of the committee that 
although the need for relief is greatest in industrial centers, yet, 
there is a similar need in the farming areas making it necessary 
to provide additional funds for such. With respect to the need 
existing in farming communities the report makes the following 
statement: 

The Farm Security Administration is now providing direct relief 
for 150,000 families and making relief loans to 358,853 families. 
The committee is advised that 25,000 additional families are in 
dire need of direct relief and 65,000 additional families are in need 
of loans. The Secretary of Agriculture has estimated that to pro- 
vide for these two types of requirements, relief and loans, for the 
778,000 families that are either now receiving assistance or are 
in need of assistance will require the $30,000,000 additional which 
will be transferred for that purpose from the general reserve, 


The committee concluded its report with the following 
statement: 

In view of the drastic change which has taken place in private 
employment since last September and with the great need which 
now exists to furnish assistance in the form of work relief to those 
who are out of jobs and willing to work, the committee recom- 
mends the immediate enactment of this joint resolution. 

In the face of all this human need there is but one course 
to pursue, namely, provide the relief that is necessary to 
prevent privation, want, and starvation among those of our 
people who, through no fault of their own, are unable to find 
work. The appeals that come to me every day from people, 
able and willing to work, but, who are unable to find employ- 
ment, present a picture so pathetic that it is impossible for 
me to find words that will adequately express the conditions 
of distress that are now existing. 

While there is need for immediate action in providing ade- 
quate relief there is also an equal necessity to ascertain the 
cause of continued unemployment and provide an adequate 
remedy. It must be apparent that there is something fun- 
damentally wrong and that needs correction. Experience 
gained during the last 4 years demonstrates that government 
spending has only provided temporary relief. It is true that 
it serves a useful and necessary purpose in feeding and pro- 
viding shelter for those who are in need during a time when 
millions of people are unemployed and in distress, yet, the 
real remedy for unemployment is regular jobs, at proper 
wages, in private industry. 

Unfortunately, however, private industry has not been able 
under present economic conditions to absorb the unemployed. 
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The reasons that have been advanced have been numerous 
and varied. In a statement dealing with the underlying 
cause and cure of unemployment the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor at its recent session in 
Miami, Fla., said: 

CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT MUST BE STUDIED 


The exigencies of the present situation seem to demand that 
special consideration and attention should be given to the causes, 
whatever they may be, which prevent private industries from 
meeting the Nation’s economic and industrial needs, which call 
for the reemployment of millions of idle working people. 

LARGER MASS BUYING POWER IS IMPERATIVE 

There seems to be no good, sound reason for the existence and 
continuation of the present unemployment situation. The need 
for manufactured goods and service is as pronounced as ever; the 
desire on the part of all classes of people to buy and use the goods 
which ind produces is clearly in evidence. If buying power 
was placed in the hands of the millions of consumers of the Nation, 
they would freely buy and use manufactured goods in a constantly 
increasing volume. 

LACK OF BUSINESS CONFIDENCE STRESSED 

What, then, are the causes? Some representatives of industry as 
well as expert economists allege that the present situation is largely 
eligi, and is due to a lack of confidence. Whether this be 

or false, no mistake would be made if those in authority, 
including the Members of Congress, would take steps to restore con- 
fidence and create cooperation and understanding between those 
who own and manage industry, labor, and the Government. 


MODIFICATION OF CAPITAL-GAINS AND UNDISTRIBUTED-PROFITS TAXES 
SUGGESTED 


As a step toward the restoration of public confidence on the part 
of those who allege they are inspired by fear and distrust, the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor s 
tnat Gonars repeal or modify the undivided-profits and capital- 
gains es. 

Time would prove both the wisdom and soundness of such action. 
Furthermore, such action on the part of would answer the 
demand of business for some concrete eyidence on the part of the 
Government to supply a form of relief which théy assert is so 
urgently needed. 

ALL SHOULD UNITE TO END UNEMPLOYMENT 

The executive council makes this suggestion in the interests of 
labor, industry, and the t, in order to break down and 
overcome a most serious and threatening unemployment situation. 
The needs of the unemployed, the creation of work opportunities 
for all who are able and willing to work, are of supreme importance 
to the executive council. Even though industry may complain 
because of curtailed earnings, labor suffers most because of hunger 
and distress resulting from unemployment. 

It is also my desire to make some reference to the ever- 
increasing unemployment due to our Nation entering into 
reciprocity trade agreements with foreign nations. Such 
agreements have a direct bearing upon unemployment. They 
create unemployment. The purpose of the administration 
reciprocity policy is to build up our foreign trade. It sounds 
good. In theory it is good, provided it applies only to goods 
we cannot manufacture or raw material we do not possess. 
In practice, however, it has not proved beneficial to our 
American workers or farmers because the agreements already 
entered into have made it possible for foreign products, man- 
ufactured or produced by underpaid labor abroad, to enter 
our country at reduced tariff rates and thereby undersell 
American-made goods, manufactured or produced by our 
own workers who are paid a much higher wage, based upon 
the American standard of living. 

During the last few years numerous agreements of this 
kind have been entered into that have seriously affected and 
proved highly detrimental to many long-established indus- 
tries. The result has been the laying off of thousands of 
workers throughout the Nation. 

At the present time the Secretary of State is negotiating 
a trade agreement with Great Britain which is causing grave 
concern because of the probability that it will further ad- 
versely affect our American industries and increase still fur- 
ther our number of unemployed. Not only has the policy 
of reciprocity as pursued by the administration disastrously 
affected many of our industries and the workers in such but 
also our farmers. Importation of manufactured goods and 
farm products from abroad have now reached an amount so 
large as to challenge the wisdom of continuing such a policy. 

Throughout the depression it has been our national policy 
to curtail to the point of almost complete elimination all 
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immigration from abroad. This policy has been pursued 
because it has been considered unwise to permit an influx 
of immigrants from foreign countries to enter our country 
and come into direct competition with the already large 
number of unemployed now seeking work. Certainly no one 
can properly object to the wisdom of this course under the 
conditions that have prevailed during the last 7 years. But 
of what use is this restricted immigration policy that seeks 
to restrict competition with our own workers when by 
another policy, namely, the reciprocity trade agreements, 
our Nation permits the manufactured goods made abroad 
by those whom we preclude from entering this country to 
come into this country in direct competition with our manu- 
factured goods or the products grown on our farms? 

Whatever may have been the good intent that actuated 
the administration in pursuing its reciprocity policy the 
result has proved so unsatisfactory that it should be discon- 
tinued unless confined to those goods and products we do 
not produce in this Nation. Otherwise, the number of un- 
employed will continue to increase and many American 
industries find it more difficult to survive. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize the thought that the 
duty of Congress at this time is twofold, first, to provide 
immediate and adequate relief for the vast number of unem- 
ployed who are in need, and, second, to give serious and 
immediate consideration to the causes that have brought 
about such widespread and continued unemployment and 
the remedies to be applied to bring about a more stable and 
satisfactory economic condition. The tendency to let the 
depression run its course and cure itself cannot be continued 
without finally resulting in a condition that will prove more 
serious the longer it is permitted to continue and at last 
bring upon us a condition more disastrous than that we 
have yet experienced. 


Diversion of Water From the Great Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the completion 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway has long been looked 
for as a benefit to the people of the Great Lakes area and 
the Middle West and as a development invited by nature for 
the enhancement of commerce. 

We do not wish to develop foreign markets by conquest 
and exploitation. We will not tolerate competing for foreign 
trade by depressing the standard of living for the American 
workingman. But one factor is available, and that is cheaper 
transportation, by means of which our surplus products and 
commodities can meet the competition in foreign markets. 

The Parsons bill introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, would tend to frustrate the hope 
for successful completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway and would cripple the present use of the channels in 
the Great Lakes. This bill is H. R. 8327 and is entitled “a 
bill to promote interstate and foreign commerce, to improve 
the navigability of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway, and 
for other purposes.” It is a very short bill—nine lines—but 
it raises an issue of major importance which should arouse 
the interest of the country. It provides as follows: 

That in order to regulate and promote commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations and to protect, improve, 
and promote navigation and navigable waters in the Mississippi 
Valley, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
withdraw from Lake Michigan, in addition to all domestic pump- 
age, an annual average of 5,000 cubic feet of water per second, to 
flow into the current of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway hereto- 
fore authorized by Congress. 

Note the expression “annual average of 5,000 cubic feet of 
water per second.” That means more than 5,000 cubic feet. 
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It means potentially 10,000 cubic feet per second or more in 
any particular year. The high and low water levels in the 
Great Lakes vary according to regular cycles. Chicago 
could forego withdrawing up to 5,000 in the high-level cycle 
and have that difference added to the 5,000 cubic feet per 
second in the low-level cycle. 

The withdrawal practiced and threatened is through an 
artificial channel that takes the place of the Chicago River, 
formerly a little stream flowing into Lake Michigan. The 
channel, instead of adding water to the lake, has been given 
an opposite incline, takes its waters from the lake, flows into 
the Desplaines River which empties into the Illinois River 
which in turn empties into the Mississippi. 

What is the apparent justification for this water diversion, 
interfering as it does with the natural flow of the waters 
relying on which great parts of our country have built their 
commerce and their great cities and their channels and 
harbors and their plans for the development of the natural 
resources which are the just heritage of the people? 

This question has already been examined and decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in a suit brought by 
the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York to restrain the State of Illinois and 
the sanitary district of Chicago from causing any water to 
be taken from Lake Michigan in such manner as perma- 
nently to divert the same from the lake and, if the sanitary 
and ship canal connecting the Chicago River and the Illi- 
nois be used as a navigable waterway, to restrain the de- 
fendants from diverting water from Lake Michigan in excess 
of the amount which the Court should determine to be rea- 
sonably required for navigation through the canal and the 
connecting waters to the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers with- 
out injury to the navigable capacity of the Great Lakes and 
their connecting waters. The Honorable Charles Evans 
Hughes, prior to his appointment as Chief Justice, was 
designated by the Supreme Court as master in chancery to 
hear the testimony and report to the Court. It was decided 
that the State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago were reducing the level of the Great Lakes by 6 inches, 
were inflicting great losses upon the complaining States and 
were violating their rights by diverting from Lake Michigan 
8,500 or more cubic feet per second into the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal for the purpose of diluting and carrying away the 
sewage of Chicago. The Court found that apart from 
domestic pumpage, the diversion of 1,000 to 1,500 cubic feet 
per second was sufficient for navigation through the Chicago 
River and Illinois River route. 

In order to give Chicago adequate time to take care of its 
sewage-disposal problem, although recognizing the wrongful 
withdrawal of water, the Court allowed the defendants tem- 
porerily to continue withdrawal of water in a lessening 
amount and, pending such forbearance, Chicago was re- 
quired to make arrangement for other disposition of its 
sewage (Sanitary District of Chicago v. United States, 266 
U. S. 405; Wisconsin v. Illinois, 278 U. S. 367; Wisconsin v. 
Illinois, 281 U. S. 179; Wisconsin v. Illinois, 289 U. S. 395), 

At the end of this year, the time allowed to Chicago for 
construction of sewage-disposal works will expire, and the 
withdrawal of water from Lake Michigan will thereafter be 
limited, by operation of the Supreme Court decree, to 1,500 
cubic feet per second, the amount needed for navigation 
purposes. z 

The Supreme Court has enjoined a diversion in excess of 
1,500 cubic feet per second as unlawful and unjust. It is 
now sought to circumvent the effects of the decree by an act 
of Congress. The Great Lakes States plead only for that 
which has been already held by the highest Court in the land 
to be right and just. Their 400 harbors are threatened. The 
water level in the Great Lakes will drop 6 inches if the diver- 
sion proceeds, This means that every freighter using the 
Great Lakes channels will have to decrease its draught 6 
inches. To do this the average boat would have to carry 600 
tons less cargo. 

No other ship channel in the world equals the Great Lakes 
waterway in volume of traffic. As high as 110,000,000 tons of 


cargo have passed annually through the connecting channels 
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of Lakes Huron and Erie at my home city of Detroit. Pic- 
ture the commerce passing through the Panama Canal, the 
Suez Canal, and the port of London combined and you will 
hardly equal the volume of traffic through the Great Lakes 
channels, 

The Great Lakes system has been a potent factor in the 
economic development of North America. Up the St. Law- 
rence and through the chain of lakes the French explorers 
found a highway into the interior. Scores of great citics 
which owed their early growth to cheap water transporta- 
tion sprang up along the shores of these inland seas. The 
vast movement of iron ore and coal on the Lakes has enabled 
the United States alone among industrial nations to extend 
its steel manufactures a thousand miles from the seaboard. 
But far more than a retention of the present commerce 
facilities of the Lakes is involved. 

The project for the development of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway would provide a 27-foot channel from the 
head of the Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. This would be 
accomplished by works confined to short sections of the 
rivers and the existing canals of the system, for the Great 
Lakes have plenty of natural depth for the largest ships that 
can be built. The development would provide a new sea- 
coast for the United States 3,576 miles in length, upon which 
Duluth, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
other Lakes cities would become seaports. Seventy-five per- 
cent of all ocean vessels would be able to navigate the entire 
length of this seaway. The 600-foot lake freighters, instead 
of transferring their cargoes to smaller vessels at Buffalo, 
would be able to traverse the seaway to Montreal with capacity 
to carry a cargo of half a million bushels of wheat. 

The damage caused by the diversion and consequent lower- 
ing of lake levels relates to navigation, commercial interests, 
agriculture, summer resorts, public parks, fishing and hunt- 
ing grounds, and to riparian property generally. Iron ore, 
wheat, oats, corn, barley, rye, petroleum, forest products, and 
coal are some of the articles which in enormous quantities 
form the cargoes of the lake boats. The loss of 6 inches in 
the draft of the ships would cause a sacrifice of 4,000,000 
tons of cargo through the Lakes in a year. 

For the first time in history a great civilization of factories 
and farms has been built up between 1,000 and 1,200 miles 
from the sea. Its location is in the Midwest United States. 
The development in these Central States in its present phase 
has been even more of the factory than of the farm. The 
present American civilization is essentially characterized in 
mass production, with the proven ability of raising the living 
standards of millions. The best guarantee of the present 
and future greatness of the inland development of the Mid- 
west United States is in clearing the channel for commerce 
through the Lakes to the ocean and by means of economical 
transportation to meet the challenge that faces our foreign 
commerce. 

When Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, before holding 
his present office, acted as master in chancery in hearing the 
suit brought against Illinois by the Lakes States to enjoin 
the diversion, he gave full consideration to the claim that 
the diversion was needed for navigation of the Illinois River 
and Mississippi to the Gulf waterway. 

The defendants— 

He said 


and especially the intervening defendants, the Mississippi Valley 
States, have stressed the great importance of the development of 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway. * * * Whether, and to what 
extent, this increment is an aid to navigation on the Mississippi 
River is disputed. The controversy arises from the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the stream, In time of floods or high water, in the 
absence of appropriate regulations, the increment, instead of being 
a benefit to navigation, would increase its hazards and might 
indeed, be the added flow that would cause serious injury. 


Thus the amount of 1,500 cubic feet per second was ar- 
rived at as sufficient diversion at Chicago for navigation uses. 
We have no quarrel with the withdrawal of the 1,500 cubic 
feet per second which the Supreme Court allowed for navi- 
gation. The development of the Illinois and Mississippi to 
the Gulf waterway is a great national improvement which 
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we hail and applaud. But our plea is: Do not by new legis- 
lation, go beyond the Supreme Court’s decree and sanction 
an excessive and unlawful diversion of Great Lakes water 
at Chicago that will cut down the commerce through the 
Lakes and destroy the fulfillment of plans for the seaway 
through the Lakes and the St. Lawrence to the ocean. 


A Highway Shall Be There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1938 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I have been intensely in- 
terested and highly gratified to see within recent days the 
activity being manifest in the important subject of trans- 
continental and superhighway programs for the United 
States. 

The reoccurring attention given to this problem plainly 
discloses the fact that at some future date an actual under- 
taking along this line will materialize. 

According to dispatches carried in the New York Times 
and many other newspapers, the President himself has lent 
his support to the principles of transcontinental highway 
building along self-liquidating lines. 

It was on March 24, 1936, that I first introduced in the 
Congress House Joint Resolution 543, which was designed to 
study the feasibility of a superhighway program and set up 
a Commission to go carefully into the merits of such a 
national project. My distinguished colleague, Representa- 
tive SNYDER, of Pennsylvania, was also interested in this 
program. He introduced on June 8, of the same year, House 
bill 12961. I later revised and introduced House Joint 
Resolution 227 and House Joint Resolution 204. These 
two measures, together with Congressman SnypEr’s House 
Resolution 7079, were given hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Roads on May 18, 1937. 


HEARINGS WERE CONDUCTED 
At that time I made a statement, which in part follows: 


Representative STEFAN has raised a very pertinent point here this 
morning in connection with farm-to-market roads as feeders or 
branches of the main highways. I am in agreement with him on 
that, and during my three terms in Congress I have worked in 
every way possible to further the rural road program of the United 
States. But I do believe that we can justly give a certain amount 
of serious consideration to studying the problem of building for 
the future so-called superhighways across the United States. 

During the Seventy-fourth Congress in the first session I became 
intensely interested in the subject of national highways. I had 
had a type of interest prior to that time; but through contacts 
with certain individuals, at least two of whom are at the hearing 
today, I became a closer student of the problem. 

One of these gentlemen, who is here today, Mr. T. E. Steiner, of 
Wooster, Ohio, an industrialist of that city, who operates coal 
properties in my own congressional district, with operations at 
Tunneltown, W. Va., in Preston County, was one of these gentle- 
men. The other individual, who is my good and close friend, 
R. M. Davis, is a coal operator of Morgantown, W. Va., with mines 
in my own district. Those two gentlemen, along with others, 
back in the Seventy-fourth Congress, called the matter of a study 
of superhighways to my attention. 

It was for that reason that back in the Seventy-fourth Congress 
I introduced a measure calling for the creation of a superhighway 
commission to study the feasibility of a transcontinental road or 
roads throughout this Republic of yours and mine. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, 
that we had hearings during the second session of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress. I was thankful for the attention which the 
committee members gave at that time to what seemed to be, at 
least to some, a new proposition and one that perhaps did not 
merit the consideration which we felt it might at that time. 

And so as we come into the Seventy-fifth Congress I sponsored 
in the House, House Joint Resolution 204, introduced on February 
8, 1937; and on February 16, 1937, I sponsored House Joint Reso- 
lution 227. 

The first proposition is rather the idea or the ideas gathered by 
Mr, T. E. Steiner, and the second proposition is rather the form 
in which Mr, R. M. Davis, who is here today, would like the subject 
taken up. 
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I shall not detain the committee long in technical discussion of 
these proposals. I do want, if I may, to call to your attention 
just a few facts which I believe may be the basis for, I trust, an 
orderly discussion this morning of this problem. 

I should not want to incorrectly quote the Bible, but I believe it 
was the prophet Isaiah who more than 3,000 years ago said, “A 
highway shall be there for the redemption of the people.” 

Well, certainly, if the words were true when he said them then, 
they have been proven to be doubly true in the history of the 
United States, because I know that in American progress the road 
systems which have brought our people closer together have cer- 
tainly been of value in ironing out jealousies, difficulties, and mis- 
understandings, and in making all of those who perhaps may have 
been enemies, who did not understand one another, neighbors in 
the finest sense of the word. 

And so as we develop further in our road-building program after 
we have thought the problem through, I drafted that proposal for 
a system of transcontinental highway building in the United States. 

I should like at this time, with the permission of the committee, 
to read from a United Press dispatch, copyrighted, dated November 
7, 1936, from Dearborn, Mich. This is from the Washington Post, 
Sunday, November 8, 1936: 

“Henry Ford, 73-year-old automobile manufacturer, leaning across 
a luncheon table, predicted Thursday that the continued expansion 
of the motor industry would result eventually in six-lane highways 
spanning the Nation. 

„It is bound to come," he said, while carving a thick tenderloin 
steak. ‘Not only that, but at some future date I believe interstate 
trucking and trailer traffic will be routed over separate highways.’” 

“Ford based this prediction, he said, on the fact that traffic 
conditions were growing more hazardous daily and would neces- 
sitate the building of great wide ribbons of macadam and concrete 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

„The only thing holding us back is finances,’ he explained.” 

Also along that same line I quote from an article written by Mr. 
Jimmy Howard in the Washington Post in which it is stated: 

“At the luncheon given to newspaper members of the party 
Henry Ford said: I predict continued expansion of the motor 
industry will result eventually in six-lane highways spanning the 
Nation. It is bound to come. I believe interstate trucking and 
trailer traffic will be routed over separate highways.’ 

“Henry Ford based his predictions, he said ‘On the fact that 
traffic conditions were growing more hazardous daily and would 
necessitate the building of great wide ribbons of macadam and 
concrete from the Atlantic to the Pacific.’ The only thing holding 
this back is finances, he added.” 

In this article also we find that the author says that the only 
thing holding it back, said Mr, Ford, is finances. 


PROBLEM IS RECOGNIZED 


I should like to call the attention of the committee also to an 
editorial that was obtained from the New York Times in which 
there are certain quotations from a magazine, Fortune, which 
many of us have read. The article reads: 

“In a study of the Nation's traffic problem, Fortune magazine 
declares that half of the 3,000,000-mile highway system on which 
the United States has spent $15,000,000,000 since the turn of the 
century is ‘unfit for modern motor traffic.’ The article also esti- 
mates that only a fraction of 1 percent of United States main 
roads begins to approach the fundamental requirements of ‘auto- 
matically correcting the driver's mistakes.’ The solution of the 
problem, it holds, is to be found in the so-called limited way type 
of road construction. The ideal road of this type provides first of 
all a dividing island or median strip, 10 to 30 feet broad, down 
the middle of the road; second, grade separations, or over- and 
under-passes, with ‘clover leaf’ detours for making turns; third, the 
closing off of abutting property by denying it direct access to the 
road; and fourth, accelerating and decelerating lanes for fast and 
slow traffic. 

“From the standpoint of combining speed with safety, the argu- 
ments for this type of road seem conclusive. The three-lane road, 
deliberately inviting drivers from both directions to scramble for 
possession of it, has proved extremely dangerous. Many highway 
engineers contend that a four-lane limited way has not only 
greater safety but higher capacity than an undivided six-lane road. 
But the question of cost is also important. Approximately 12,000 
miles of such limited-way roads are urgently and immediately 
needed in the United States, according to Fortune, to take the 
strain off main highways approaching metropolitan areas. These 
would cost, not counting the land, between $75,000 and $100,000 a 
mile. As it is estimated that merely to maintain our present net- 
work of roads will cost around $400,000,000 a year, the cost of these 
12,000 urgent new miles is worth considering. 

“The cold fact,” says Fortune, “is that traffic today is a com- 
bination of an 80-mile-an-hour car in the hands of a 20-mile-an- 
hour driver struggling to adjust itself to a 30-mile-an-hour road.” 
This may be true. Undoubtedly new and safer roads are necessary. 
But before undertaking to rebuild our entire highway system 
so that 20-mile-an-hour drivers may drive 80-mile-an-hour cars, 
fatal accidents might be prevented not only more cheaply but 
more surely by prohibiting high speeds. The Fortune article 
stresses the need for better-instructed drivers, pointing out that 
at present only 24 States require even a driver’s test. But no road 
can automatically provide safety for bad or even ordinary driv- 
ers at high speeds. The three authors of a volume just published 
on Sense and Safety on the Road, R. B. Stoeckel, former com- 
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missioner of motor vehicles for Connecticut; M. A. May, professor 
of psychology; and R. S. Kirby, associate professor in the School of 
Engineering at Yale, contend that “if the entire driving population 
of the United States were conceivably willing for a single month 
to reduce its speed to 20 miles an hour * * * it is a safe 
prediction that during that month our traffic fatalities would be 
ea from 3,000 (the present monthly average) to less than 

In that connection I should like also to read from an article in 
the New York Times of February 14, 1937, in which there is a 
statement of the program of superhighways which is now going on 
in Germany. This article states [reading]: 

Germany's most publicized new road system, the Reichsauto- 
bahn, is the railroad man’s idea of the way highways should be 
built. The Reich railways received orders to build them. They 
are being built to railroad ideas of construction. Any 
concreted stretch of Reichsautobahn is essentially a broadened 
and paved double-track railway line. 

“The German engineer is a literal-minded person. Reichsauto- 
bahn means literally Reich automobile track in the same sense that 
Eisenbahn means iron track or railway. Significantly, the new 
through highways are never referred to here as mere roads but con- 
sistently as tracks, lines, or right-of-ways for automobiles—‘motor- 
ways.” 

FLYNN AIDS IDEA 


I also at this point, Mr. Chairman, want to call attention of the 
committee to an article appearing in the November 21 Collier's 
written by John T. Fiynn, called, Roads Into the Future. I want 
to read certain parts of this article by Mr. Flynn written after care- 
ful study of future roadbuilding in the United States and bearing 
upon the problem of transcontinental highways. This article 
states, among other things, as follows: 

“The next big job we have to do—certainly one of the next big 
jobs—is to get ourselves some road. Roads! Why, as Huey Long 
told the Senate about Louisiana, we're lousy with roads, aren't we? 
We've got roads running from here to there and everywhere. In 
fact, aren't we all bogged down now under the weight of mortgage 
bonds to build the roads we have—3,000,000 miles of roads buried 
under $3,000,000 of bonds? Didn’t the States and counties go 
busted building roads? Do you want them to go busted some more? 

“I know it will surprise many people to be told that our roads are 
not finished; that, as a matter of fact, we have just about begun 
the building of roads. The general impression is that our road sys- 
tem is practically done, that all we have to do now is to perfect them 
here and there, fix up the secondary ones a little and somehow 
get the old bills paid. 

“Will Rogers once said of New York City that it would be a great 
city if we ever got it finished. And that is true of the country as 
& Whole. In this civilization of ours, alas—or fortunately—nothing 
is ever finished, Or at least nothing is finished until it is ready for 
the scrap heap. 

“And 80, apparently, we are in for a tremendous program of 
highway construction and improvement. But who is going to pay 
for it? Well, most of the road building in the past has been paid 
for by the motorists. But one thing is certain—the era of heavy 
bond issues for road building is at an end, There is no reason 
why the roads should not be paid for as they are built or rebuilt. 
At present we still owe something over $3,000,000,000 for the road 
building we have already accomplished. It would, therefore, be 
more proper to say the roads have been paid for by motorists and 
with borrowed funds. 

“Yet in 1934 about $184,000,000 of the moneys collected in gaso- 
line and other motor taxes were withdrawn from road work and 
used for relief, education, general expenses, and all sorts of things. 
And, while this subject has been agitated for several years, the 
amount of diversions continues to grow. In 1930 the diversions 
Yo about $34,000,000. In 1934 they were over five times that 
much.” 

Also, Mr. , I would like to place in the record a copy 
of the resolution adopted at a recent meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, together with a letter received from George 
H. Davis, president of the chamber, addressed to me, and my reply 
to him in reference to the resolution. 


CHAMBER ASSISTS PROGRAM 


The resolution, which was adopted at the Twenty-fifth Annual 
2 of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, reads 
as follows: 

“The committee report on highway policies before the annual 
meeting is a timely restatement of earlier declarations, with some 
expansion in recognition of new conditions. The public welfare 
requires a Nation-wide system of highways adequately improved 
and maintained. Highway programs should be based on compre- 
hensive surveys, economic benefits of each highway, and proper 
relationship to the whole public budget, States being responsible 
for highways of general use, and lesser political units primarily 
responsible for those of local use. Federal aid should be applied 
only to highways of general use, and should be matched by State 
funds, with suitable exceptions in States containing large areas of 
Federal land. 

“Programs for highways of general use should be financed as far 
as possible by highway users through special taxes or fees, none 
of the proceeds of which should be diverted from highway uses. 
Through routes within municipalities should receive reasonable 
allotments of user revenues. for local roads and streets 
should be financed from general revenues or property assessments, 
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augmented by a share of user revenue proportional to use. Private 
passenger automobiles should pay a registration fee and gasoline 
tax, busses a special mileage tax based on seating capacity, and 
trucks a special tax reflecting demand upon highways. The gaso- 
line tax, kept below levels encouraging evasion, should be levied 
only by States. Bond issues should not be employed for highways 
of use unless an adequate program is impossible from 
current highway revenues, and should in general be avoided for 
local roads. 

“Safety, not only through suitable highway construction, recon- 
struction and maintenance, but also through protective devices, 
adequate administration, law enforcement and education of high- 
Way users, should be a prime requirement in all highway programs, 
There should be a continuous program of grade-crossing elimina- 
tion, assessments against railroads recognizing the growth of high- 
way use and relatively small benefits to the railroads under present 
conditions. The same consideration should determine the alloca- 
tion of costs of grade-crossing protection.” 

Mr. Davis’ letter to me reads: 

“The Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States adopted a resolution in relation to highway 
policies. 

“I trust this declaration will be of interest to you.” 

My reply to him reads: 

“I deeply appreciate your letter of May 8, with its enclosed 
resolution adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. I am most interested in the subject of national highways 
for America, and with this end in view shall go before the Roads 
Committee of the House on Tuesday, May 18.” 

Representative SNYDER spoke before us of the various problems 
in connection with these roads that might be built. He spoke of 
the sustained unemployment in the United States; and at this point 
I would like to read a statement which was made by the American 
Federation of Labor as to what they estimate will be the unemploy- 
ment which we will have in the United States even in periods of 
good times. They say [reading]: 

“Clearly, then, we may count on having in the United States in 
the next 2 or 3 years a wasted labor force yarying from 3,500,000 
to 4,000,000. This waste unless we plan to avoid it, will mean a 
loss of national wealth each year varying from a minimum of 
four billion up to twelve-billion-or-more dollars. These men and 
women have no chance to create for themselves a decent living 
unless (1) worker's buying power is lifted sufficiently in the next 
year to raise industrial production far above 1929 and (2) work 
hours are shortened above present levels.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take the time of the com- 
mittee myself to speak upon the problem more at length at this 
time. I want to say that I am in all earnestness in introducing 
these resolutions. I do that because they are the ideas not of 
myself alone, but are the plans of the two gentlemen whom I 
have mentioned. They are the real sponsors and authors of the 
resolutions. I merely served or tried to serve as the vehicle, since 
we are talking in terms of transportation here this morning, by 
which they might get their proposals before a committee of the 
Congress of the United States. 


NEW BILL INTRODUCED 


On the 15th of February 1938, after consultation with 
Senator BULKLEY, of Ohio, and Chairman CARTWRIGHT, able 
chairman of the House Committee on Roads, I introduced 
House bill 9505, a companion bill to the measure introduced 
a few days before in the Senate as No. 3428. 

In connection with his proposal I include the following 
editorial from the Washington Herald: 

CONTINENTAL HIGHWAYS 


Senator BULKLEY revives a time-honored project when he pro- 

to build a system of north-south and east-west toll roads 

in order to provide employment during periodic slumps in busi- 
ness. 

There are abundant arguments in favor of such a scheme and 
almost none against it. 

The project could absorb any amount of private capital up 
to eight or ten billion dollars. 

In order to make the inflow of capital secure and to get it at 
a low rate of interest, the Government would have to lend its 
guaranty to the enterprise, but in so doing it would encounter 
no risk as the tolls would be fixed so as to cover interest and 
amortization on the invested capital. 

The work could be planned in sections so that it could be 
accelerated or slowed down in keeping with the rise and fall of 
unemployment. 

No one can possibly deny the desirability of such great national 
highways built for safety and so as to avoid the rightful conges- 
tion of built-up areas. For surely it is fantastic that it is im- 
possible to drive from Washington to Philadelphia without going 
through Baltimore, or from New York to Boston without encoun- 
tering lights nearly all the way. 

These parkway systems would, of course, offer more competition 
to the railroads; but perhaps not in a serious way, as the tolls 
would increase the cost of travel by road so as partly to equalize 
railroad charges. And the railroads would profit by hauling ma- 
terials during the building period. 


There is always a moment when plans obviously desirable in 
themselves reach a point where opportunity steps in to push them 
over. 

Perhaps that moment has arrived for the great transcontinental 
toll-road project. 


SUPERHIGHWAYS WILL COME 


One of the keenest writers on economics in America today 
is John T. Flynn, whom I quoted during the hearings before 
the House Roads Committee. On February 9, in his column 
in the Washington News, he discussed superhighways in the 
following manner: 


New Yorx.—Senator Rosert BULKELEY, of Ohio, has made a pro- 
posal which is certainly worth considering. 

It is as clear as daylight that, to bring about any sort of recov- 
ery, somebody must start some new sort of business or some new 
extension of an old business. 

It is also clear that nobody is in sight right now who has any 
notion of doing that—at least not in time to do this country any 
good as a depression cure. 

There is one business which is a public business but is also a 
private one. This is the road-building business. The Government 
pays for the roads and hires the contractors. But the roads are 
built usually by private contractors and with materials furnished 
by private manufacturers. 

If there is one thing needed in this country now, in view of the 
development of the automobile, it is express highways running east 
and west and north and south. Why, therefore, cannot the Gov- 
ernment go into the business of building these highways? 

They would cost a great deal of money. It would probably be 
Possible to spend a billion dollars in a year on such a project, 
perhaps more. 

The money to build them could be provided by the issuance of 
Government bonds. But they would be self-liquidating bonds. 
No such roads should be built without at the same time establish- 
ing a toll system to carry the interest load and maintenance 
8 and to pay off the principal over a moderately short period 
of years. 

This would at one stroke accomplish the object of putting large 
numbers of men to work, of providing contracts i materials 
makers, and without imposing on the Government's debt structure 
a vast load of debt which would hang over the Government for 
years. 

But if such a project were started a few safeguards would have 
to be observed. 

First, the suggestion of Senator BULKLEY that old-age pension 
taxes be used to finance the projects is essentially vicious. These 
taxes should be reduced to pay-as-you-go basis. The financing of 
the projects would be the simplest part of the program. 

Second, the enterprise should be put under the direction of the 
biggest, ablest, strongest man the President could find, whose 
ability to resist political and business corruption is known—a man 
like Bob Moses, of New York. 

Who can doubt that this would be infinitely better than building 
battleships and machine guns? 


Mr. Speaker, I feel certain that the hearings which are to 
begin shortly in the Senate on this subject will be productive 
of much information and that there may perhaps come a 
workable plan which will make this dream become a reality. 


It shall be my purpose to cooperate in every possible manner 
toward the realization of this goal. 


Resolution of Associated General Contractors Urg- 
ing Resumption of Public Works Administration 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Associated General Contractors of America, 
Inc., in nineteenth annual convention, at Washington, D. C., 
February 8-1, 1938, urging the immediate resumption of the 
Public Works Administration program. 
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It will be noted that the association feels that in providing 
funds for unemployment relief a program of useful public- 
works projects should be undertaken. 

Whereas the continuance of a Public Works Administration pro- 
gram for 2 additional years dating from June 29, 1937, was approved 
by Congress; and 

Whereas this program was abruptly curtailed in September 1937 
by Executive order and contrary to the intent of Congress; and 

Whereas the great accomplishments of the Public Works Admin- 
istration program in furnishing useful employment both to con- 
struction workers and to workers in the manufacture of 
materials and equipment utilized in such projects, and in produc- 
ing thousands of useful public-works projects and in assisting the 
construction industry to exist, contrast with policies of the Works 
Progress Administration, which has ignored the existing facilities 
of the construction industry and appropriated large sections of the 
available public-construction market which the construction in- 
dustry has long served, thereby magnifying the unemployment 
problem and displacing a vital industry; and 

Whereas steps are already contemplated to increase appropriations 
for unemployment relief: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., 
in convention assembled at Washington, D. C., February 8-10, 
1938, That Congress be memorialized that in its consideration of 
measures to provide funds for unemployment relief it require the 
immediate resumption of the Public Works Administration program 
in accordance with its intention, and that it require the immediate 
revision of policies of the Works Progress Administration to require 
it to utilize the facilities of the construction industry in the man- 
agement of its works, and that it be prohibited from making pur- 
chases of vast stocks of construction equipment from funds 
appropriated for unemployment relief. 


Lifesaver Uncle Sam Comes to Rescue of Distressed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD W. CURLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the ex- 
pressed wishes of President Roosevelt to supplement the 
regular W. P. A. appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for the fiscal 
year by an additional appropriation of $250,000,000, to pro- 
vide for the necessary additional financial relief for the 
heavy increase in unemployment throughout the country, 
Congress joins heartily in this very humane request by the 
enactment of House Joint Resolution 596. 

This money will help to enable the Government to carry 
the estimated increase in cost of unemployment by approx- 
imately $250,000,000 to take care of 2,500,000 persons dur- 
ing the month of March, 2,400,000 during the month of 
April, 2,300,000 during the month of May, end 2,200,000 
during the month of June. 


FACE THE FACTS AND ACT ACCORDINGLY 


We are informed by the W. P. A. through Mr. Aubrey 
Williams, assistant W. P. A. administrator, that a drastic 
cut must be made in the relief rolls during the next 4 months 
of this year. Some 25,000 farm families, who are in badly 
straitened circumstances just now, must be provided for. It 
is estimated that about 65,000 will need refinancing to tide 
them over the planting season. 

HISTORY OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


The history of relief of unemployment indicates that there 
were 1,464,000 persons employed on W. P. A. projects during 
October 1937, which was increased to 1,803,000 by January 1, 
1938. There are now 2,000,000 workers on relief, of which 
about 500,000 will have to be dropped unless the additional 
money is appropriated. 

WORKERS MORALE SHATTERED BY UNEMPLOYMENT 

It is plainly evident that “financial pump priming” stimu- 
lated business in the past. Then business demanded a 
“breathing spell” from Government aid but failed to carry 
on where the Government ceased. Now business has cur- 
tailed production, thereby decreasing mass-purchasing 
power by the wholesale lay-off of an army of workers. This 
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ridiculous program of business just ruined their own oppor- 
tunities of restoring normal recovery. As a result of this 
unwise action the workers joined the already heavily bur- 
dened relief ranks. Then rents started climbing, as well as 
food prices and clothing and shelter moved farther and 
farther away from the reach of the distressed workers, which 
destroyed their morale. 
BUSINESS RUNS OUT ON LABOR 

I am informed that there are 750,000 families that are in 
urgent need of work relief right now. Something must be 
done immediately for them, so, Uncle Sam is forced to step 
in and give another financial blood transfusion to the weak- 
ened body politic. If another major financial operation is 
necessary to restore the patient to health again, President 
Roosevelt is the human agent to emancipate that helpless 
one-third of our American people who are unemployed. 
This will be the serum employed by Uncle Sam in his pre- 
scription to save the shattered nerves of the Nation. While 
business has utterly failed again, we assure the great Ameri- 
can public that President Roosevelt will not let them down. 


Ours Is a World of Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF JUDGE HENRY ELLENBOGEN ON 
FEBRUARY 6, 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by Judge Henry Ellenbogen over radio broadcasting 
station WJAS, Sunday, February 6, 1938: 


We are living today in a period of fast-moving change. 

The political and economic after effects of the World War, the 
pressure of overpopulation in Europe and in the Far East, and 
the charccteristics of our economic system of industrial mass 
production, have combined to create a world-wide crisis which 
endangers the very existence of civilization. 

THE COSTS AND EFFECTS OF THE WORLD WAR 

In the World War 8,500,000 people, young men, were killed and 
22,000,000 were wounded. Two hundred billion dollars of war 
supplies were blown up into the air; made available only by 
depriving whole populations of essential commodities and by 
mortgaging the lives of generations yet unborn. 

Mankind, mutilated in body and agonized in spirit, sought 
relief in dreams of permanent peace. But what do we find today? 
All attempts at collective security have now broken down. The 
efforts to bring about universal 


the establishment of a dictatorship of the left. 

In Italy, the weakness of the existing Government, its in- 
ability to meet the legitimate demands of the workers and of the 
industrialists, and the profound pointment of the middle 
class whose hopes had been built up by nationalistic pi gg caren 
during and after the war, enabled Mussolini and his Black Shirts 
to seize the reins of government. 

In Germany the inequalities of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
sought to exact economic tribute from an impoverished nation, 
to subdue its spirit and render it politically impotent, together 
with the weakness of the then Social Democratic Party, 
made the establishment of the Hitler dictatorship possible. 

DEMOCRACY OR FASCISM 

Today the stage is definitely set for a life and death struggle 
between democracy and fascism. Democracy has for its primary 
concern the well-being and the freedom of the individual. It looks 
upon the state and the government as a means to enhance the 
happiness and the welfare of every human being. Fascism, on the 
other hand, is first concerned with the state. The happiness of 
the individual is secondary to the glory of the state. 

Aggressive and ruthless, fascism has enlarged its sphere of in- 
fluence. However, the democracies have awakened to the danger 
and are now preparing to check its further advance. 

It is significant to note that fascism has made headway so far 
only in those countries where democracy never had a real foothold. 
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It has gotten nowhere in England and in the United States, where 
democracy has existed long enough to become a real part of the 
everyday life of the people. 

Fascism can develop only in a period of great economic malad- 
justment. It feeds mainly on the hunger of large masses of the 
people and on the disappointment and frustration of their just 
Gemands for economic security. 


UNDERCONSUMPTION IS THE PROBLEM 


The United States is now suffering the effects of a steadily in- 
creasing maladjustment of economic factors. Our industrial de- 
velopment has been rapid and is ahead of that of every other 
nation. We are the only nation in the world which has solved— 
or nearly solved—the problem of production. But production is 
only one aspect of economic life. What about distribution and 
consumption? What about economic and social security for the 


power, and a feel- 


cal factors are only contributing causes. 

There is only one way to assure a continuance of our democratic 
institutions. Eliminate the sufferings of millions of our people, 
raise their standard of living, assure them a fair degree of security, 
and you stamp out any possibility of fascism or communism in this 
country. A people who have enjoyed for generations the blessings 
of democracy will not be enticed to forego them, unless its spirit is 
broken by hunger and misery. 

The United States has within its own borders, all the natural and 
economic resources which are required to satisfy the needs of the 
people. If we solve the problem of distribution and consumption, 
we can establish on this continent a higher standard of living, a 
more abundant life for our people than the world has ever known. 
Then we need have no doubt as to the future of our democratic 
form of government. But what is the situation today? 

We are again in the lower curve of the business cycle. Factories 
are again idle or running only part time. Millions of efficient work- 
ers are again unemployed or only partially employed. How can we 
bring these two together? How can we bring the jobless worker 
into the idle factory, so that both can start up production and 
fill the needs of our people? How can we place sufficient purchas- 
ing power into the hands of the American people so that they 
can buy all the goods which they need? Upon the solution of this 
problem will depend the level of prosperity in the United States, 
the happiness of the American people, and the survival of our 
democratic institutions. 

Let those who want us to go back to the laisser faire era of 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover ponder over these questions. Let 
them remember that we must face and solve these new problems. 

Even if the demands of business for the repeal of certain tax laws 
are fully met by Congress, which is unlikely, it would have but a 
small effect on our economic fortunes. the weakening of 
labor laws and of labor unions, and the reduction of wages, which 
would surely follow it, would be the best way to further reduce con- 
sumption and throw us into a real crisis. Business must realize 
that the fundamental maladjustment between on and con- 
sumption calls for positive action and not for negative measures. 

The passage of a good wage and hour bill, enactment of a sound 
farm bill, the launching of a giant program for the construction of 
low-rent housing with Government the development of 
a real for a permanent increase of mass purchasing power 
are the methods of attack upon under consumption which we 
should follow. 

I began by saying that we are living in a fast-changing world. 
We must adjust our lives and our laws to these changes and must 
make the adjustment quickly. 

In critical times like these we must have men who understand 
the need for change and who will proceed in the spirit of our dem- 
ocratic institutions. Standpatters, however well meaning, are of 
no value today. 


Organization and Development of Group Health 
Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JED JOHNSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1938 
LETTER FROM HON. JED JOHNSON OF OKLAHOMA TO JOHN 
CHAIRMAN 


H. FAHEY, , FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD, 
AND HIS REPLY THERETO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several months there has been some controversy in and out 
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of Congress with reference to the activities to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in its sponsorship of what is 
known as the Group Health Association here in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

When the matter came before the independent offices Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, of which I am a member, I 
asked a number of questions about this activity. Inasmuch 
as there has been considerable criticism on this activity and 
because I desired further information on the subject, I 
recently addressed a letter to Hon. John H. Fahey, chairman, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, asking for more detailed 
information in justification of the Board in promoting the 
Group Health Association. 

I submit herewith my letter to Fahey, together with his 
reply, which I feel sure will be of particular interest to 
Members of Congress, as I am sure all Members are anxious 
to have both sides of this subject that has caused considerable 
controversy. 

The letters in consideration are as follows: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 2, 1938. 
Hon. JoHn H. FAREY, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. FAHEY: As a member of the Independent Offices Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, having jurisdiction over the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, I desire to know more about the organ- 
ization and development of the Group Health Association which, 
I understand, is under the sponsorship and general supervision of 
your Board. 

The activities of the Group Health Association here, as you must 
know, developed some controversy and raised questions both as to 
the propriety of the and its value. Will you, at your 
earliest convenience, let me know what action the Board has taken 
in promoting the association and what justification the Board has 
for its action and support? 

Sincerely yours, 
JED JOHNSON. 
FEDERAL Home Loan BANK BOARD, 
Washington, February 15, 1938. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mn. CONGRESSMAN: In response to your inquiry concern- 
ing our Group Health Association, I am glad of the opportunity to 
present to you and the members of your committee additional in- 
formation about the organization and the value of this association. 

This Board has endeavored always to deal fairly with its em- 
ployees. It tries to provide for them favorable working conditions 
and to cooperate with them in every practicable way to encourage 
teamwork and enthusiasm for the successful e of our re- 
sponsibilities. When the suggestion for the organization of Group 
Health Association was presented to us, we were interested not only 
from the angle of sound employee relationships, but because from 
a practical business standpoint we were satisfied it would reduce 
very substantially a heavy annual bill for sick leave. Our Board 
has long been concerned with the cost of sick leave. We have made 
persistent efforts to reduce this loss, believing that it was our duty 
to effect possible savings in this as well as any other operating 
expense. 

The annual cost of sick leave to the Government in all its de- 
partments and agencies represents a very large sum of money. 
Throughout the country sick leave costs the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation about half a million dollars a year. In the District 
of Columbia alone the cost is approximately $100,000 annually. 
This is the direct money expenditure we have to make on account 
of employees who are absent from work as a result of illness. Be- 
yond this, however, we have to bear a large indirect expense which 
arises from the effects of sickness upon the industry and morale of 
employees at work. 

Illness not only results in lowering the amount and quality of 
work that employees can perform without strain, but it is a major 
cause of friction and the misunderstandings which interfere seri- 
ously with successful operations. An employee who remains at 
work while half sick is not only unable to do a fair day’s work but 
carries colds and other infections to fellow workers and by spread- 
ing illness increases the problems and expenses of the employer. 

In the four agencies under its supervision, our board employs in 
Washington about 1,300 men and women, and nearly 85 percent of 
current operating expense consists of wages to employees. Since 
losses suffered from iliness create heavy expense which the experi- 
ence of private corporations proves can be reduced by proper 
medical care, the interest of our board was aroused when our em- 
Ployees came to us to suggest the organization of a Group Health 
Association. After careful consideration of the proposal we were 
convinced that we were in every way justified in cooperating to 
make possible an undertaking which should reduce our costs and 
improve the output and efficiency of those on our pay rolls. 

After several months of preparation, throughout which the initi- 
ative was taken by employees, a voluntary, mutual cooperative 
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association was formed. It is managed by 11 trustees and its 
current expenses are met through monthly contributions of its 
members. Since our employees were proposing to spend their own 
money for the maintenance of a service which, if at all successful, 
must reduce our annual tures for sick leave, it was con- 
tended that the Corporation should be willing to extend some 
assistance in the development of the plan. It is, of course, difi- 
cult to estimate what the savings of the Corporation will be as a 
result of the operations of Group Health Association, but we 
believe that it will be possible to so cut our annual sick-leave cost 
as to offset within a comparatively short time the entire contribu- 
tion we have made. 

Out of the discussions our board finally agreed that we would 
make an allowance of $40,000 which would be considered as a con- 
tribution from us covering service which Group Health Association 
and its clinic would render to the Corporation. It was agreed that 
we should assume no responsibility beyond this and that we 
should not supply any more money. It was provided, however, 
that the $40,000 would be made available as soon as the associa- 
tion was organized so that it would be in a position to purchase 
necessary equipment and could be established on a sound financial 
basis. The maintenance of the clinic and the operations of the 
association are assured by the monthly dues of the members. 
Single memberships are $2.20 each and family memberships are 
$3.30 each. The income of the Group Health Association from 
membership dues for the current fiscal year will, I am advised, be 
approximately $86,000. 

After careful study and before taking action on the plan of our 
employees, our board consulted its general counsel to determine 
its legal authority to sanction and give financial support to the 
association. His opinion was clear that the board not only had 
adequate legal authority but ample precedent for the action re- 
quested. As you are doubtless aware, the legal committee of the 
United States Senate in its opinion recently submitted supports 
the view of our general, counsel. 

In view of the widespread development of contract medicine 
serving as it now does nearly 3,000,000 persons in the United States 
and employing the services of more than 22,000 physicians, we did 
not anticipate serious hostility to the group-health plan or to 
our support of it. We are too conscious of the honorable posi- 
tion and the distinguished scientific and humanitarian contribu- 
tions of the medical profession to disregard their interests and 
welfare, We had no thought of injuring the status of individual 
physicians or of their professional organizations. That the Group 
Health Association will not do so is attested by the experience of 
the large number of private corporations which have associations 
of similar character. In the judgment of outstanding physicians 
in every section of the country these plans are sound and com- 
mendable. It is unfortunate that a few physicians both locally 
and nationally have misunderstood or misinterpreted our efforts 
and as a result have locally made the work of our association 
difficult. 

Such a plan as our employees have developed has obvious advan- 
tages to the medical profession in discouraging quacks or fraudu- 
lent practitioners, eliminating the evils of free practice among 
low-income groups, and’ providing acceptable channels for the 
paid practice of effective preventive medicine. Accordingly, we 
believe that the plan merits the hearty cooperation of the medical 
profession and the hospitals, as well as the public. 

There is no doubt that Federal employees in Washington in 
the lower income brackets are unable, without some cooperative 
health arrangement, to obtain adequate medical services within 
their means. Many of them, because of sickness and needed 
medical care, are burdened by heavy debts. Records of our own 
and of other Federal credit unions make clear that one of the 
major causes of worrisome indebtedness is the cost of medical 
services for which employees are unprepared. Our board has long 
been conscious of this situation and its effect upon our employees. 

We are fully satisfied that the relatively small amount which 
we invested in Group Health Association, Inc., was wisely spent 
in the interests of economical administration. We believe that 
the Congress, in framing the language of our controlling law, 
intended that we should operate with the freedom of a business 
corporation, follow efficient business practices, and so deal with 
our employees that we would develop high morale and enjoy the 
advantages of loyal, devoted service. Such considerations, coupled 
with the tested experience of private business, led us to encourage 
and give the necessary initial support to Group Health Association, 
Inc. We are confident that time will prove our decision was 
legally proper and fully justified on grounds of sound economy 
and business. 


In this letter, because of our desire to conserve your time, we 
have not included a detailed statement of the character and 
functions of Group Health Association, nor have we given details 
of the business and legal justifications that led us to back it with 
our moral and financial support. Some of these considerations 
are of such importance, however, that we have undertaken to 
present them to you briefly in the supplement which is attached 
and which should be regarded as part of our reply to your inquiry. 

We welcome full investigation of the matter by Congress and 
believe that development of the facts by such an inquiry would 
serve a most useful public purpose. 


Sincerely yours, Joun H. Faner, Chairman. 
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ARTICLE BY BEN WHITEHURST IN LIBERTY, JANUARY 29, 1938 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the following article by Ben 
Whitehurst in Liberty, January 29, 1938: 


[From Liberty, January 29, 1938] 
SKULDUGGERY IN THE W. P. A-—AN Ex-OrriciaAL REVEALS Some 
STRANGE THINGS IN THE Goop-aNp-Bap MIXTURE WHICH Is THE 
AMERICAN War OF RELIEF 


(By Ben Whitehurst, former Chief of Correspondence Division, 
F. B. R. A. and W. P. A.) 

A small group of men and women in Washington handles the 
largest fund in the history of the world. They are the officials of 
the Relief Administration. The money is provided by the tax- 
payers, who gave until it hurt while relief was looked upon as a 
national emergency measure and refrained from inquiring closely 
how the fund was being administered. But now that people high 
in Relief Administration circles have expressed the belief that re- 
lef and their jobs should be made permanent, a more severe 
scrutiny is justified. 

How is this great trust being handled? 

Let us begin the investigation with a glance at the dafly mail 
in the Administration’s Washington office. 

Over 1,000,000 written complaints have been received. Of these, 
approximately 16 percent criticized the general program—its in- 
adequacy or ineffectiveness—or the policies of ashington 
administration; 27 percent complained of inability to get work or 
relief, and 57 percent charged field officials with political discrimi- 
nation, graft, untrustworthiness, or mismanagement, 

A correspondence clerk picked at random a number of letters 
from the incoming mail and listed briefly what each was about. 
Here is a portion of the list: 

“1. Charges that every man on project has to kick back 20 per- 
cent of his pay to local officials, 

“2. Says husband is in penitentiary; has two children; cannot get 
relief because children are minors. 

“3. States that he was certified to W. P. A. work; when called, he 
was not permitted to work because his union dues were not paid. 

“4. States that every man on project is warned to vote straight 
Democratic ticket. 

“6, Charges that he was transported from one State to another 
* his will and dumped, along with many others, across State 

e 


“6. Protests that there is invariably a shortage in his pay. 

“7, States that food distributed by the relief office to pay for work 
performed is unfit to eat. 

“8. Sends form as evidence that he was given W. P. A. assign- 
ment; states that he is too ill to go to work; direct relief stopped 
when assigned; can get no adjustment locally. 

“9. Complains that men were working outside in subzero 
weather; some had to stop; were docked. 

“10. Thinks that there is too wide a variance between the pay 
of administrative and project workers under W. P. A; knows two 
local girls, equally good stenographers, both from relief families; 
one in relief office gets $130 a month, and the other on white-collar 
project gets $55 a month. 

“11. Encloses letter from the district W. P. A. office admitting 
that names of those to be dismissed are drawn from a hat, with 
no reference to comparative need. 

“12. Encloses United States Treasury check for $1.25, his relief 
for 2 weeks; wants 

“13. Declares that W. P. A. employees are being required to re- 
oe gad relief officials for aid previously granted to them as direct 

“14. Reports that 148 relief workers on school-ground project 
under his supervision have been without pay for 4 weeks; some 
have dropped from hunger.” 2 

The incessant flow of complaints obviously points to situations 
calling for attention, yet these complaints are not seen by the 
Administrator or any of the higher-ups at the relief headquarters 
in Washington. No attention is given to any analysis or statistics 
showing trends in the incoming mail, however significant. 

Constructive suggestions meet an even more ignominious fate 
than complaints. Each is acknowledged with a copybook para- 
graph and then buried in the general correspondence files, never 
to be resurrected. 
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Even after every allowance has been made for the speed at which 
the Relief Administration has been working and the lack of busi- 
ness experience on the part of many of its key officials, it is still 
difficult to excuse the officials for deliberately shutting themselves 
off from information which would help them do a better job. 

Much of the lost motion of the relief effort is no doubt due to 
this lack of knowledge, on the part of officials in the Washington 
office, of what is going on in its office. 

There is only one requirement for employment in the Relief Ad- 
ministration; the applicant must have a letter of introduction 
from a Congressman or Senator of the Democratic Party. Nothing 
else matters much, Former employment and references are not 
checked, 

For example, a convict in the Folsom Penitentiary in Califor- 
nia—a man with a long criminal record—obtained a parole, ap- 

in Washington, obtained the required congressional letter, 
and apparently without difficulty got an executive position in the 
Relief Administration. He continued in it for many months. 

Nepotism in its rankest form also flourishes. Men and women 
who have never before worked at anything are charged with car- 

‘ogram. - Expenditures in- 
Waste is rampant. 


inexperience 
ing of over $300,000 on faulty and unusable motion-picture film 
before checking any of it. 

A few of the officials do boast of previous experience—welfare 
work—not a very suitable background for the management of the 
world’s biggest business. The whole relief set-up, from Washing- 
ton down, is dominated by the professional -worker element. 
At best these men and women are theorists, wallowing in ex- 
perimentation, trying out their pet ideas on the taxpayer dog. 

There isn’t any system of seniority even among assistant admin- 
istrators, except, perhaps, seniority by inverse ratio. Like the 
sultan's wives, the latest one is looked upon as the favorite. There 
being no clear-cut division of responsibilities, there is continued 
pulling and tugging and jockeying for position. 

The Relief Administration. is not an organization. It is an 
agglomeration of offices, mostly working at odds. Naturally, under 
such a lack of system no higher-up ever needs to accept the blame 
for blunders, administrative or otherwise. Instead, the practice 


is to “purge” the Administration at the current vulnerable spot by 


firing some underling, or—if it looks better—10 or 20 underlings. 

Occasionally one of the big boys gets the praiseworthy notion 
that there are too many persons on the Administration pay roll 
and orders the discharge of, say, 400 or 600 employees. But rela- 
tives of officials and active members of the militant labor union 
within the Administration escape the scythe, and the reductions 
are invariably followed by the employment of a larger number of 
persons than the number discharged. 

Clerks by the thousands have been employed for divisions which 
were actually idle. Other clerks are required to work overtime 
night after night. Credit for overtime is allowed some employees 
and denied others. One young woman receives $6,000 a year, and 
another, whose duties and responsibilities are identical, receives 
$1,800 a year. Two men, doing the same work, receive $1,800 and 
$5,200, respectively. One young man who married into the family 
of a prominent official receives $4,800 a year for answering the 
telephone in one section. 

e chronic habit of downright guessing is, without doubt, re- 
sponsible for much that is wrong with the Relief Administration. 
This writer has been present at some of the “guessing games.“ 
Although the Administration has spent much on so-called sur- 
veys, and the personnel connected with statistical work has num- 
bered thousands, nevertheless the Administration is invariably 
without the figures needed for the question under discussion. 

It is common knowledge in the Washington office that, on one 
occasion, a very high official charged with the responsibility of 
computing the Administration's budget for the coming year asked 
the person who happened to be nearest to him at the moment, 
“How many people on relief?” Then and there he multiplied the 
guessed-at figure by a guessed-at amount, and tacked on $500,- 
000,000 for good measure, arriving at the new relief appropriation 
to be exacted from a “rubber stamp” Congress. 

Communism is openly espoused throughout the relief set-up in 
Washington. Among the personnel are acknowledged leaders in 
that revolutionary movement against the Government that sup- 

them. One such person only recently resigned from the 
W. P. A. to take up his work with the Union Central Executive 
Committee of Soviet Russia. Another W. P. A. administrative 
employee admits that he is still officially connected with the 
Communist organization of Russia. 

In an official telegram to a subordinate the Deputy Relief Ad- 
ministrator ordered that all persons removed from relief rolls 
on account of “subversive political activities” be reinstated. When 
it was called to his attention that “subversive political activities” 
meant activities for the overthrow of the Government, he answered 
that he was fully aware of the meaning of his words. 

The way some of these inexperienced and wrong-experienced 
officeholders have been allowed to manhandle the cases of men and 
women in need would be ludicrous if it were not heartbreaking. 
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The farmer who inquired if he could sell his acreage under the 
much publicized su land purchase program was told to 
“endeavor to interest local authorities in developing a park”! 

The W. P. A. worker who told of the immediate need of medical 
attention, which had already been denied him by local officials, was 
told: “You may call again upon local charitable organizations and 
inquire whether the assistance you need is available”! 

The person in need of immediate relief was at one time 
actually told to obtain information about the then-pending old- 
age-pension legislation. 

The inconsistencies and confused thinking of these high relief 
Officials have not only called for continual hedging but have 
brought into existence a tangle of arbitrary rulings. As a result, 
the worthy have often been turned away, and the unworthy have 
often received the lion’s share. 
$ 8 6 K O OS TOOESSR 

or the discharge persons who were absent from work jects 
because of illness, sii 

It has proved futile in nearly every case for a man, once he has 
been certified for W. P. A. work, to return for any reason (including 
serious illness) to the local relief office. Similarly, those. who have 
taken tem private employment have suffered for their mis- 
placed faith in the intelligence of the Relief Administration. As 
for part-time work for private concerns or individuals, that has been 
strictly taboo. 

In a Western State relief allowances exceeded wages paid in the 
beet fields. The State relief administrator, therefore, offered sup- 
plementary relief to beet workers to make up the difference. This 
basin Fons to be bated ane kind of common sense. But the 

administrator Wi prom ordered it 
Whereupon the beet workers went back om gon relief. abc 

The degree of success of any relief program can be measured only 
by the rapidity with which the program returns its “clients” to 
normal economic life. The policies we have just been examining 
would seem to be the success formula for relief—in reverse. 
Discount by half the evidence of our own eyes. 

Make further allowances in the name of that well-worn word 


mergency. 

The conclusion is still inescapable that the Relief Administra- 
tion, under any and all of its aliases—F. E. R. A., C. W. A., F. S. R. G., 
W. D.-E. R. A., N. T. A., W. P. A—is suffering from the 4 
maladies of indecision and confusion, and that the best it deserves 
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National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. McGRATH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


DEBATE BETWEEN HON. MAURY MAVERICK OF TEXAS AND 
HON. ED. V. IZAC OF CALIFORNIA, ON FEBRUARY 10, 1938 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the RecorD I include the debate between the 
honorable Ep. V. Izac, of California, and the honorable 
Maury Maverick, of Texas, over the National Broadcasting 
System from the Town Hall, New York, on the evening of 
February 10, 1938, with introduction by the moderator, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. 


Mr. GEORGE V. Denny, Jn. Good evening, neighbors. On Janu- 
ary 28, President Roosevelt in a special message to Congress recom- 
mended a long-range program of armament construction of $800,- 
000,000 to be spent over a period of years for our national defense. 
Throughout the world the greatest peace-time armies ever assem- 
bled are being trained and equipped with instruments of destruc- 
tion, all presumably in the name of national defense. What 
should be America’s course? What does the term “national de- 
fense” mean today? Is it an army and navy adequate to defend 
our territory and what would be adequate under such conditions? 
Must we prepare to defend ourselves against the world, one nation, 
or just certain nations? Does the size of our Army and Navy 
determine our foreign policy or vice versa? We are confronted 
here with very practical questions involving the welfare of the 
whole American people. What could be more appropriate than to 
invite two Members of our Nation’s law-making body to discuss 
with us the President’s proposals? Our first speaker, Congress- 
man Ep. V. Izac, of San Diego, Calif., is a graduate of Annapolis, 
served as a senior lieutenant of the Navy, and holds the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor awarded to him for service “above and 
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beyond the call of duty.” Our second speaker, Congressman 
Maury Maverics, of San Antonio, Tex., an Army officer in the 
World War, was cited for “gallantry in action and extremely meri- 
torious service.” Congressman Izac will speak in favor of the 
President’s proposals; Congressman Maverick against them. Many 
of you will recall that Congressman Maverick spoke on the Town 
Meeting last season about this time in support of the President's 
Supreme Court proposals. 

And now may I present Congressman Epovarp V. Izac, of San 
Diego, Calif. 

Congressman Izac. Tonight we come to the consideration of the 
problem of national security and whether or not that security will 
be furthered by adopting the President's proposals for increased 
armaments. 


During the World War this Nation strained every fiber of its be- 
conclusion in as short a time 
as possible. Thanks to the fact that we were able to proceed under 
no enemy threat, it was possible to turn our whole national econ- 
omy to the attention of armament. One result was that shortly 
after the conclusion of the war, we had built, and were still con- 


ness to continue on that basis in the future. An agreement was 
in what is known as the Washing- 
of 1922, which provided a set of 

The ted States threw away more naval 
armament and ships than all the other nations combined. And as 
an indication of our superiority before this great effort for peace, 
let me give you the relative standing in numbers of ships in the 
leading navies after we made our contribution to the scrap heap. 

We still possessed 443 ships, England came next with 403, and 
Japan was way back with 136, not even one-third our number. 
Now, in this first agreement only the large and heavy men-of-war 
were to be limited, for we were unable to convince the other nations 

of naval vessels should be included. The result 
was that although we lived up to the letter and the spirit of the 
covenant, other powers began a naval armament race that has not 
ended to this day. A brief halt, it is true, was called in 1930 
when in a second conference an agreement was reached on limit- 
ing the building of the smaller types such as cruisers and destroyers. 
But even then, in order to appease Japan and obtain her signa- 
ture, we had to agree to permit her to build as many submarines 
as any other nation. 

Now, here is the record of ships built during that period between 
the 1922 Washington Conference and the effective date of the 1930 
conference. We built 18 destroyers and cruisers; England built 
40; Japan, 68—mind you, 18 for us against 40 and 68. And if we 
count all ships built from 1922 to 1936, it makes a most significant 
picture. Here is America with 433 ships in 1922, watching these 
ships becoming obsolete, a few every year, and building only 89 
to replace them; while Japan builds 144, England 140, Italy 123, 
and France 107. 

And so we come to the last naval conference the one held in 
London in 1936. Only three nations agreed to abide by the 
former rules. That meant, whereas formerly we all swapped in- 
formation as to number and size of guns the vessels carried, here- 
after Japan, Italy, and Germany not only would not be limited 
in any way in further naval building but that these three powers 
would henceforth not even enlighten the rest of the world as to 
their plans. 

As can readily be seen, such a course could hardly be other 
than a prolific source for rumors, fears, and suspicions. As long 
as we all sat around the conference table and told each other 
what our aspirations and Intentions were, no one had an undue 
advantage over the others. But since 1936, this has all been 
changed and each nation watches the other with ill-concealed 
suspicion for fear the silence from the other’s admiralty 
denotes a threat against its safety. 

So the question that we must face today is this: What course 
should we pursue in view of the changed world conditions? It 
seems to me that we must analyze the present situation wherein 
our Navy finds itself of a certain strength 
termined strength that could be brought against tt. For this 
I have taken the increases as 


likewise with the building programs of the other powers, only two 
of which haye been published in conformity with the London 
Treaty—those of England and France. In the case of the other 
naval powers, I am including only those vessels now known to be 
authorized. And here is what I find: in 1942 we will have a 
fleet composed of 227 vessels, England will have 284, France 183, 
Japan will have at least 174, and perhaps more, Germany 129, 
and Italy 210. 

At last we have some basis on which to predicate our stand 
as to whether or not the President’s proposals are justified or are 
unreasonable. We all remember that originally Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan were grouped ether m a naval ratio 
approximately 5-5-3—five for Britain, five for ourselves, and three 
for Japan. This was supposed to the needs of the three 
nations, in terms of defense, for the coast lines and conditions pe- 
culiar to each nation. Everyone seemed satisfied and this ratio was 
accepted for 15 years. Now, 20 years after the first disarmament 
conference, the ratio will have shifted through 663 to 54-3; 


and America, which led Japan by 3 to 1 after the World War, 
and then agreed to reduce to a 5 to 3 ratio, finds herself reduced 
to 4 to 3, and perhaps not even that. For if Japan lays down 
not another ship, and we refuse the additions the President is 
asking for, we will end up in 1942 with a fleet exactly the same 
size as Japan's. 

There another consideration. Since Germany, Italy, and 
Japan have not signed the 1936 naval agreement but have on 
the other hand drawn up a treaty of their own which naturally 
implies exchange of information among them, it is possible that 
the long-accepted types and limitations imposed when all sat 
around the conference table will be discarded. 

Who knows if Germany or Italy or Japan may not now be 
building 40,000-ton or 50,000-ton battleships, or perhaps cruisers 
mounting larger than 8-inch guns? These limitations still exist 
for the signers of the 1936 agreement, but they, as well as the 
former ratio, may be utterly ignored by the nonsignatories. And 
when democracies decide to build, they publish it to the world. 
But „ yield such information not even to their own 
peoples, 

The picture I would draw for you, therefore, is that under the 
present conditions it appears that the best we can hope for, even 

to the President's request for additional ships, is a 
slight advantage over any other Pacific power and a slight dis- 
advantage against an Atlantic power. It is also pertinent to state 
that our present building pace is far from providing what Ameri- 
cans like the sound of—a navy second to none. 

People often say they think America should take the lead in 
disarmament. These figures speak for themselves: In 1922 we had 
443 ships, and in 1942, 20 years later, this number will be reduced 
to 227, a reduction of 216 ships. England will suffer a reduction 
of 119 ships, Japan will have an increase of 62, Italy an increase 
of 93, and Germany an increase of 129, not counting what they 
may be secretly constructing. 

The President recognizes it to be a fact that we are rapidly fall- 
ing behind other nations in their mad scramble for naval su- 
premacy and accordingly suggests this increase which amounts to 
20 percent over the formerly anticipated need. I cannot admit 
that, when we are holding our own, it means we are encour- 
aging this race or are intent on aggression. How far we are from 
that may be seen in the figures I have given and in the further 
fact that aggression for us means a foolhardy venture across three 
to six thousand miles of ocean on an that presupposes 
& superiority of at least two to one. We have no superiority worth 
mentioning in the Pacific, lacking as we do bases far from our 
own territory from which to operate; and we have a distinct 
inferiority in the Atlantic. 

Further, this increase contemplates a Navy sufficient only to 
overcome an attack of one power on one coast, although. there 
is always the possibility of a simultaneous attack on both coasts 
by two or more powers. And our fleet, concentrated as it always 
will be in one or the other ocean, will be utterly powerless to 
defend both coasts at the same time. We may be reproached for 
not building double to guard against this eventuality; but the 
doubling of the size of our Navy would entail such a prodigious 
— that it is doubtful if the burden could be borne by the 

ation. 

It is argued that tf a fleet of our present size strains the ability 
of this, the richest power on earth, how is it possible for poorer 
countries to keep up this expensive race? The answer is simple: 
The cost of building and main‘ a fleet of the size of ours 
by an autocratic power is but a fraction of the cost of ours. 
They conscript the manpower and pay for it nothing at all, or 
at best only what is necessary to avoid unrest. We are dealing 
with facts not theories. These other nations do have these large 
fleets and they are continuing the race, and so I feel that as a 
matter of simple self-defense, we must recognize their activities 
and always try to provide ourselves with ample protection or 
insurance. 


It is not unknown to me that some feel that we are spending 
too much on battleships and not enough on aircraft. But I am 
sure there are few Americans who would want us to give up this 
stalwart arm of national defense unless they thought other 
nations were doing likewise. Let us see what is the program re- 


propriated for. Are we justified in 
scrapping battleships when all the rest of the world is building 
them? Remember, 13 of the 25 battleships in the building are 
for the three powers best qualified to pass on the relative merits 


PP. 

Now, my friends, passing from the field of naval policy to that 
of national policy, let me express what I believe to be the 
American people's national policy, what I am convinced is the 
President’s national policy, and what I know is my own national 
policy: that nothing must interfere with the economic reforms 
that we are striving so hard to place in effect in our country 
today; that we have no designs on the life or liberties of other 
peoples, and ask but the opportunity to work out our own 
salvation without interference from outside our borders; that 
we are prepared to resist agression against the Western Hem- 
isphere from whatever source directed; that we will accord to all 
other nations the same trade and other privileges in our sphere 
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of influence as they in turn grant to us in theirs; and that we 
shall not enter into any entangling alliances with any nation 
because this has been the express purpose of the American people 
during the century and a half of the life of the Nation. 

And, in conclusion, I maintain that ive warfare on our 
part is not only contrary to the will of the people, but practically 
impossible of consummation. It would require from 6 months 
to a year to raise an army, equip it properly, provide the ships, 
and t this force across 3,000 to 6,000 miles of ocean. On 
the other hand, I believe it most feasible, with a navy no larger 
than other powers possess, to prevent penetration of the western 
Hemisphere by one single power, and if we will build the long- 
projected Nicaragua Canal providing for rapid transit of the fleet 
from one coast to the other, even two powers might hesitate to 
bring war against us. 

I want that kind of a navy; America deserves that much pro- 


tection. 
Cha Izac. Now, we will 


(Applause. ] 
irman Denny. Thank you, Congressman 
speaker, Congressman Maury MAVERICK of 


hear from our second 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Congressman Maverick. We are discussing tonight the gravest 
national question that has come before us since the extraordinary 
session of Congress in 1917, when President Wilson read the war 
message. The technical question, as far as I am concerned, is 
narrowed down to whether we should build three more battleships 
above the four Congress has already authorized. I want you to 
have in your mind that a battleship is a very big ship; a levia- 
than of the sea, covered with armor plate. It will take 5 years 
to build these ships. As one believing in strong national defense, 
I oppose the building of these three extra ships because I think 
they are not necessary under any concept of national defense, 
or upon any theory of peaceful international relations. 

Battleships were good for Manila Bay and Santiago; they may 
be good again on Chinese waters against the Chinese; mind you, 
these ships can only be used against barbaric countries or those 
that have no modernized national defense. Certainly no sane 
person thinks we could use these ships against any country having 
modernized national defense, such as Germany, Italy, England, or 
Japan. And conversely, such ships cannot be used effectively 
against this Nation. 

Official tests hava been made by our defense forces which defi- 
nitely show battleships are worthless to this country for any pur- 
pose. In tests in the Pacific, Army airplanes made direct hits 
under the most adverse conditions. American reports show that 
battleships can be hit while maneuvering at full speed, twisting 
and turning, and throwing up smoke screens. Due to their im- 
mense size, and the large number of airplanes that can be dis- 
patched for the purpose, you can as surely sink or render useless 
a battleship as small boys can hit a barn with a rock. But direct 
hits are by no means necessary, for a bomb dropped in the water 
near a ship is even more harmful, A statement of the Army says: 
“In the attack of battleships, moreover, total destruction is not 
necessary.” It goes on to show that such ships can be crippled 
in many different ways, rendering them entirely useless. But the 
report maintains that complete destruction can be accomplished. 
Army experiments definitely show that armor plate can be pene- 
trated. 

Important reports are being held secret. The Army refuses to 
release such reports; in other words, the Army report, showing 
the truth, is suppressed. The Navy evades the issue and keeps 
talking of “secrets.” Why keep secrets from the American people? 
Why suppress information? I sincerely believe that it is because 
the information will demonstrate that battleships are obsolete and 
useless, and that unauthorized conversations have been held by 
officers of our Navy. The “official” opinion of the Navy is for the 
extra battleships, but I believe there is a serious question whether 
the real and true opinion of the Army and Navy favors building 
these ships. 

Nearly all advocates of these huge and clumsy ships base their 
faith on a British, not an American report, made back in 1936, 
This was the Inskip committee, which favored battleships for 
the British Empire. But this report itself says of bombing planes, 
“the most heavily armored ship could no doubt be destroyed, or 
at least seriously crippled.” Moreover, the report continues, “cap- 
ital ships cannot be constructed so as to be indestructible by 
bombing from the air.“ Now, why do the British really need big 
battleships? In their report, they contend that Britain needs 
them more than any other power on earth; they continually refer 
to the far-flung British Empire, and say that the capital ships are 
necessary “in the defense of trade and territory,” and that nothing 
can be allowed “across our trade routes.” The report insists that 
battleships are necessary because airplanes cannot properly cover 
vast distances and “large areas of ocean” in connection with the 
British Empire. 

What may be good reasons for the British having battleships 
may be no reasons at all for our country. What we must decide 
is whether we want our Navy to protect profit-making enterprises 
in war zones or defend America. 

Now I pose a question. Why couldn't England stop Italy in 
Abyssinia? Why, because of Italian airplanes, the mosquito fleet 
of fast-moving and fast-fighting little ships, submarines, and 
mines! So England backed out of the Mediterranean with her 


hands up. Since then England has announced the building of a 
huge number of airplanes. 

I have studied the defense of our country. We are a continental 
Nation, rich in natural resources, with no imperial designs. We 
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are not a seven-seas nation. We have vast oceans on our sides 
and friendly nations on our borders, Of all the major powers of 
the world, we are unquestionably the best situated from every 
2 viewpoint of national defense. In view of our geographical 

lation, it is simply preposterous to say that we could be attacked 
and conquered. To carry war into our country a foreign power 
would have to have almost free access to our coasts, with gigantic 
food supplies, hundreds of thousands of trucks, airplanes, and 
other machines; all of this is impossible. You know this yourself, 
but if you want proof read Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood’s book We 
Can Defend America. 

On top of that, remember we already have an excellent Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. They are sufficient to protect us against 
invasion. Our National Guard and Reserve Corps are so far 
superior to what they were at the outbreak of the World War as 
to bear no comparison. What we need is to continue moderniza- 
tion = e ele forces at home rather than get 
ourselves out on a ng gigantic and expensive shi; 

Now, I want to talk to you about foreign policy. The recent 
refusal to testify by Admiral Leahy definitely proves that secret 
conversations have been held by a captain of the American Navy 
with the British Government. I ask, are a hundred and thirty 
million people to be bound by the conversations of one captain? 
The American people must demand that foreign affairs be demo- 
cratic, like domestic affairs, 

What is our foreign policy? I have honestly tried to find out 
but have been unable to do so. Recent debates in the Senate 
show the Senators do not know; Senator Boram points out that 
the nations of the world believe we have an alliance with England 
and quotes the late Mr. Bingham, Ambassador to England, as 
saying that in the next conflict our country and England will have 
man for man and ship for ship fighting side by side. But the 
American people, who furnish the blood and bones and the taxes, 
have a right to know about this business; and this secret diplo- 
macy, this trading in the dark over the lives of millions, must stop. 

Let us, as Americans, analyze our problems and, before we get 
into building armaments for usage thousands of miles away from 
our shores, determine these things: First, do we want to have a 
navy complementary to England and be the ally of the British 
Empire? Second, do we want to follow the principles of the 
Chicago speech in quarantining outlaw nations; and if so, which 
are going to be quarantined and how and by whom? Third, 
should we have collective security (a) according to the aspira- 
tions of the League of Nations, or (b) in the form of banding 
together of democratic nations for defense against the Fascist 
and militaristic nations? Fourth, what about a pan-American 
peace policy and protection of the Western Hemisphere? Fifth 
and last, and probably in connection with the policy of pan- 
American peace, how about a policy of minding our own business 
and abstaining from European and Asiatic quarrels? 

It has been charged that the President is trying to start a 
world war. That statement is not only false but cruel. He has a 
great and tragic burden. At the same time, experts are surround- 
ing and “yessing” the President and 


Take the World War —battleships were proven to be of no utility 
then. Both England and Germany raced each other to pour bil- 
lions into building battleships before the war. But their fleets 
met only once, at Jutland; both were so badly mauled and scared 
that they never tried to meet again. Britain did not use her big 
ships one single time to attack the German coast—and not be- 
cause of German battleships either, but because of bombing planes, 
small battle craft, submarines, and mines, and for the further 
reason that had any troops ever been landed they would have 
been destroyed forthwith. When the English attacked around 
Gallipoli with their big ships, some ships were sunk by mines, the 
rest ran away, and all stayed away for the rest of the war becauso 
of mines and submarines and, as you remember, the whole cam- 
paign was finally abandoned. Admiral Sims, who commanded our 
fleet in the last big war, said that in case of an attack on our 
coasts the best thing to do with battleships would be to send 
them up the Mississippi as far as possible to get them out of the 
way. 

Besides presenting the different phases of foreign policy, I have 
definite proposals to make. We are still a democracy, and there 
is positively no emergency of national defense. The proposals I 
offer are as follows: 

(1) Hold up these three extra battleships until the next session 
of Congress. 

(2) Appoint a joint commission of 15 unprejudiced civilians with 
military and naval men only as advisers—not members of the 
committee—3 members of each of the Senate and House, and 9 
citizens from over the country. Let them investigate battleships 
as against small craft in warfare; the vulnerability of battleships 
against airplanes, bombs, and torpedoes, and land batteries; and 
then let the Commission report to the public and to Congress in 
January 1939. 

(3) Let there be full, free, frank discussion of foreign relations 
by all the American people; let the proper committees of the House 
and Senate report at the first of the year. Then the people will 
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be in better position to know if we really need those battleships— 
or other kinds of fighting craft. 

We might pause to soberly consider the matters which I have sub- 
mitted. Our domestic problems are quite grave—nearly 6,000,000 
additional persons have become either wholly or partially unem- 
ployed since just last August. This war scare, this big battleship- 
Seven Seas idea is only mental escape. We must not succumb to 
a feeling of futility. We, the American people, must have sense 
enough and courage enough to stay out of war, This is serious. 
We entered the last war to save the world for democracy and to end 
wars—and look what we got, more wars, more poverty, more hate, 
and disease, and sorrow, more unemployment—and fascism! If we 
again permit ourselves to be drawn into another war, either because 
we are selfish, or scared, or fool ourselves into believing that we are 
going to save the world, why, we, the people of the United States of 
America, will surely lose our democratic liberties, be impoverished 
and shamed, have our living standards still further lowered, and 
fasten upon ourselves the fascism and militarism we might hope to 
destroy. [Applause.] 

Chairman Denny. Thank you, Congressman MAVERICK. 

Man. Congressman Izac, I would like to ask you whether or not 
we have the best spy system in the whole world right here in 
America? Since we have that best spy system, didn’t we know in 
1929 that Japan was trying to take over the open door to China 
all for herself, and stop other merchandise and commodities from 
entering which were produced in cultural countries? Why, Con- 
gressman Izac, did we not then go ahead with our naval program? 

Congressman Izac. I will say that we knew at that time just 
exactly what all of the nations were doing in their building program 
for naval armament. It is only since 1936 that we have been in 
ignorance of what the other three powers have been doing. They 
did not subscribe to the 1936 conference. The result is we are in 
the dark as to the intentions of Japan, Germany, and Italy. We 
cannot do something in China or Japan that we might like to do in 
our own United States of America. We cannot go over to China 
and see that the open door is kept open. If we should attempt to 
do that, I think you will agree with me we will have to have a navy 
fully twice the size of the present navy. 

Man. The Congressman from the State of Texas. You stated that 
the other nations, or any of the other nations, have no reason to 
war upon us. Why, they could easily find a reason. Would you 
say that Japan had a good reason to invade China? 

Congressman Mavrnick. The answer is that we are a modern 
mation with a good Army and Navy and we are 6,000 miles from 
Japan, and Japan wouldn't have a chance of attacking the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Max. Mr. Izac, would you please reply to Mr. Mavericx’s point 
that we need no more capital ships of 30,000 tons? 

Congressman Izac. Of course, I agree with the people that are 
building up the fleets of the world; as long as they have battleships, 
we also must have battleships. I have seen most of the tests that 
my colleague has told you ut, and I assure you that the battle- 
ship is still supreme on the sea. Until they get another arm of 
national defense that can wipeout that ship or take its measure, we 
must have battleships. Does that answer your question? 

Same Man. No. 

Chairman Denny. What is the matter with it? 

Same Man. If the rearmament program is for our national defense 
here at home, why do we need ships of these capital sizes for long- 
range fighting? 

Congressman Izac. I think I understand, We will fight to keep 
an enemy away from our shores. The fight of the future will not 
be off San Diego, Calif.; it will be 2,000 miles away, at least, if our 
Navy has anything to do with it, because unless you keep the enemy 
that far away, you may expect the same kind of a situation as exists 
in Barcelona, Spain. [Applause.] 

Man, Co Maverick, if it is true that the battleships in 
the last World War were so cumbersome and useless, how was it 
possible for the Allies to make an effective blockade of Germany? 

Congressman Maverick. They did it with mines and submarines 
and aircraft. The battleships stayed in port every minute after the 
Battle of Jutland and didn’t do anything. The German ships 
stayed in port, too, and the reason that Germany didn’t use its 
battleships against England was that they would have been hit by a 
mine ora submarine. In my opinion, a battleship is an antiquated 
idea that has come down through the British Admiralty. It is for 
the vast, wide, ocean spaces. We haven't the same problem 
that England has. We are a continental nation and don’t need 
battleships. We haven’t any far-distant colonies all over the world. 


Applause.] 
t Chairman Denny. Congressman Izac, will you speak to that same 
subject, please? I am sure there is a difference of opinion here. 

Congressman Izac. I am sorry I have to disagree with my col- 
league. It so happens that the division of American battleships 
cooperating with the British battle fleet was at sea practically 
every day during the time after the battle of Jutland convoying 
ships of all kinds across the North Sea, just a few miles outside 
of that mine field off the German coast. It is true that the 
British stayed in the North Sea. They didn’t have to go any 
place else, because they bottled up the German fleet so completely 
that it never saw the light of day after the battle of Jutland. 
[Applause.] 

Man. Congressman Izac, it seems to me that the people who are 
backing the program for rearmament are of the group that is 
backing England, France, and Russia. We may feel like backing 
up the average Englishman, or the average Frenchman, or the 


average Russian. But why should we back up the people who 
control the “kitty” in those countries? 

Congressman Izac. In reply, I will say that there Is no intention 
on the part of those proponents of the rearmament program in 
this country to join with any one of the three nations that you 
have in mind; in fact, we must fight alone. People aren't going to 
come to our rescue; and the very reason for having these battle- 
ships that can sail for 10,000 miles without taking on any more 
supplies and oil is because if something should happen to the 
Panama Canal, just one lock being put out of commission, and 
we had an enemy on the east coast, instead of the west coast, there 
is about a 15,000-mile trip that our battle fleet would have to make 
from San Diego all around the Horn up into the Atlantic. 
[Applause.] 

Chairman Denny. Thank you, sir. Here is a written question for 
you, Congressman Maverick: “Do you think that our present Army 
and Navy is adequate defense?” 

Congressman Maverick. I think the present Army and Navy is 
adequate defense. I believe that the Air Service should be modern- 
ized and built up. I believe that we need tanks. I believe we 
need those that go rmpidly. But we don't need any more battle- 
ships. [Laughter.] 

Man. Congressman Maverick, your big point was, “How about 
minding our own business?” Don't you think our economic inter- 
ests abroad—that is, our necessary trade and commerce, not the 
great capitalistic interests—make what goes on abroad definitely 
our business? 

Congressman Maverick. I believe that we should arm for na- 
tional defense and that foreign trade should be carried on peace- 
fully as long as possible. But I want to say this: Two battleships 
have been built that cost $140,000,000. Now, our investments of 
the Standard Oil in China are around $140,000,000, and that is just 
too much to spend. [Laughter and applause.] 

Man. Mr. Maverick stated that the United States cannot be 
invaded by a foreign power. If it could not be invaded by a foreign 
power, why have airplanes and tanks and all the other parapher- 
nalia? [Applause.] 

Congressman Maverick. The reason they can't invade us is on 
account of the airplanes and the tanks, not the battleships. That 
is the answer to that. [Laughter and applause.] 

Woman. I would like to know how the tanks prevent invasion? 
Are the tanks going to fight on the water? [Laughter.] 

Congressman MAVERICK. We have airplanes—— 

Same Woman. You spoke about tanks. [Laughter and applause.] 

Congressman MAvERicK. We have airplanes to meet them as they 
come in, and if they get on our shores we have the tanks and the 
soldiers to kill them off. That is the answer to that. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Woman. Congressman Izac, I would like to ask if this defense 
program as put forward will have any effect on the Nye munitions 
proposal, about which there has been so much said in the New 
York Post? 

Congressman Izac. I really don't think this will affect that at all. 
The real purpose of this is to bring us up somewhere near equality 
with the nations that are engaging in this naval-armament race; 
and, as far as munitions are concerned, we have bills in Congress 
now to make that industry nationalized. that we are 
both agreed that if that bill should reach the floor of the House, 
both of the Congressmen present here tonight would favor it. 

Chairman Denny. Here is a written question for you, Congress- 
man MAvERICK: Aggressor nations get their raw materials from 
democratic countries. Why don't the democratic nations join 
together and compel the to behave? [Applause.] 

Congressman Maverick. My answer to that is the one that Mr. 
Stroup made [laughter], and that is, if we want to be honest 
and fair with each other we ought to find some way of having 
world trade so everybody can make a living all over the world, 
whether they are Fascist, Imperialist, Japanese, or whatever they 
are. [Applause.] 

Chairman Denny. Wait a minute. Here is another written 
question: Would not Japan, whose ideology is conquest, be less 
of a menace if she knew we were prepared? 

Congressman Maverick. The answer to that is that Japan is 
not going to attack us. She is attacking China, and the only way 
we could get at Japan would be, as my colleague Mr. Izac said, 
by making an extremely large navy to go over and get Japan, and 
nobody wants to go over and do that. 

Chairman Denny. Here's another written question: Does the 
Representative from the State of Texas think that if the United 
States kept out of the Great War and Germany won the war, he 
would have a chance to speak tonight here in Town Hall? 


Laughter. ] 
; Congressman MAvERICK. That is one of the reasons we went into 
the World War. We thought Germany was going to win it. When 
you get right down to brass tacks, it didn’t make any difference 
who won the war. [Applause.] I said one time before: Who won 
the San Francisco earthquake? Nobody. [Laughter and applause.] 
Woman. Congressman MAvERICK, I would like to ask what you 
think of our merchant marine? 
Congressman Maverick. It is all right. [Laughter and ap- 


use.] 
8 Denny. Congressman Izac, what do you think of our 
merchant marine? 
Congressman Izac. I have to confess it doesn't amount to much. 
[Laughter and applause.] 
Man. What with billions of dollars spent obviously for offense or 
defense, which specific countries are we preparing to fight against? 
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Congressman Izac. I should say absolutely no country on the 
face of the earth, as long as they stay out of the Western Hemi- 
[Applause. ] 

Woman. Congressman Izac, how do you account for the fact that 
Russia, whose attitude is plainly defensive, because she already 
has all the land she can take care of, and who is openly threatened 
by Hitler and Japan, is not building battleships to any extent but 
has built probably the finest fleet of airplanes in the world? 

Congressman Izac. Simply because of the way Russia is situated, 
she hasn't two great big oceans three to six thousand miles away 
from other nations, as we have. She is right up against the back 
door of Germany on one side and across a narrow strait of water 
from Japan on her east coast, and her defense certainly is going to 
be entirely different from ours. [Applause.] 

Chairman Denny. Congressman Izac, here is another written 
question for you: Why is not the United States building an effec- 
tive program of scout cruisers, half dreadnaught size, just as pow- 
erful as fighters, and very fast? 

Congressman Izac. Simply because we have agreed with the 
other naval powers that we would not do such a thing. We agreed 
to build only scout cruisers of 6-inch gun capacity, heavy cruisers 
of 8-inch gun capacity, and big capital ships of 35,000 tons maxi- 
mum. Now, if we find that the other nations are changing those 
types, we will probably have to do likewise. 

Woman. You said before that within a few years our Navy would 
be smaller than or equal to Japan's. What I would like to know 
is what difference it would make if our Navy were as small as 
Japan's if she is not going to attack us? [Applause.] 

Congressman Izac. We wouldn't feel quite so secure because in 
the hands of a military clique with the civil government com- 
pletely under their domination there is no telling what a mad 
dog would do. [Applause.] I would like to see our country just 
adequately prepared because it might not be Japan that was our 
enemy. I want a navy just as big as anybody else can bring 
against us and no bigger. 

Chairman Denny, Congressman Izac, one more question written 
you: You seem to think that naval equality with other nations 
will preserve peace. What about the Army? Should we increase 
its size, too? 

Congressman Izac. I believe that the present size of the Army 
is sufficient under a skeletonized plan that we have always 
adopted in this country. Now as to the first part of this ques- 
tion about naval equality with other nations preserving peace, 
why, no, they are not at peace in the Mediterranean, but who 
wants to go over into the Mediterranean and preserve peace there. 
I don't. [Applause.] 
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Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


MEMORANDUM ON THE PROPOSED REGIONAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY IN THE WEST 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, in the farm bill 
which was signed yesterday by the President there is provi- 
sion for the establishment of four regional research labora- 
tories. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a memorandum which I have had 
prepared on the question of a proposed regional research 
laboratory in the West for the development of industrial uses 
for agricultural products. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON A PROPOSED REGIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORY IN 
THE WEST FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL USES FOR AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS 

. The State of Washington is the logical place for the estab- 

lishment of a research laboratory for the development of indus- 

trial uses for agricultural products. At the State College of Wash- 
ington are exceptional facilities for study, research, and experi- 
mentation so desirable for the location of such a laboratory. 

Because of differences of climate in different parts of the State, 

there is a great diversity of crops. The State produces large 

surpluses of agricultural crops and products, and its citizens are 
interested in their use in industry. Some of the detailed con- 
siderations in support of these statements are outlined in this 
memorandum, 

I, INDISPENSABLE REQUIREMENTS FOR A RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Certain requirements are indispensable for the best work of a 
laboratory for the development of industrial uses for 
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agricultural products. These include a good library, opportunity 
for consultation with scientists in related fields and cooperation 
from them, an atmosphere of study, inquiry, and research, and 
general public interest. All of these will be available at Pullman, 
Wash 


(a) Library: The library of the State College of Washington 
at Pullman is one of the best of the land-grant college libraries 
of the country, and will be available for use by the staff of the 
proposed laboratory. It is one of the great libraries on the Pacific 
coast, with 350,000 bound volumes and over 2,000,000 individual 
Pieces. In comparison, the splendid library at the great land- 
grant college at Ames, Iowa, has a total collection of 253,235 
bound volumes, the land-grant college at Corvallis, Oreg. 146,- 
780 bound volumes, and the land-grant University of Idaho at 
Moscow, 80,000 bound volumes. 

In this State college library there are over 60,000 bound volumes 
in the field of agriculture, over 50,000 in the basic sciences, in- 
cluding chemistry, bacteriology, botany, and zoology, approximately 
35,000 in engineering and other useful arts, over 60,000 in social 
sciences, and 145,000 in history, literature, language, philosophy, 
fine arts, and general subjects. 

(b) Scientific staff for consultation and cooperation: The staff 
of the State College of Washington numbers 420 men and women. 
Of this group 100 are on the teaching and research staffs of the 
college of agriculture, the agricultural experiment station, the 
branch experiment stations and laboratories, and the cooperating 
bureaus of the United States Department of Agriculture, and are 
devoting part or all of their time to research and experimental 
work on agricultural problems and projects. 

The staff of 33 men in the college of engineering, the school of 
mines and geology, and the e experiment station, in 
addition to their teaching duties, devotes much time and energy 
to scientific research on problems of vital importance to industry, 
power, and agriculture. 

On the large staff of the college of sciences and arts are 25 
scientists in teaching and research in the basic sciences, 
chemistry, bacteriology, botany, zoology, and geology. They con- 
duct research on many subjects closely related to crop production 
and utilization. 

A school of business administration, with 16 staff members, in 
addition to teaching a large number of students, conducts research 
in economic and business problems, many of which are related to 
agriculture. 

A staff of 12 in the college of veterinary medicine and the 
school of pharmacy not only teaches but conducts research on a 
number of problems related to the use of plants and plant 
products. 

All of the groups mentioned are available for consultation or 
for cooperative work in research on the industrial uses of farm 
products. 

(c) Federal Government now cooperating: The Federal Govern- 
ment already is cooperating with the State College of Washington 
in research and experimental work on possible new uses for fruits 
and vegetables through new products and byproducts. Through 
appropriations made by the Congress, the Department of Agriculture 
furnishes a staff of three scientists and a secretary, and equipment, 
while the State College of Washington provides housing, heat, light, 
water, and some laboratory materials. The experience and coopera- 
tion of this laboratory will be a great asset to the proposed research 
laboratory. 

From these facts it is clear that a laboratory for the develop- 
ment of industrial uses for agricultural products, located at Pull- 
man, Wash., from the very beginning will be operating in an at- 
mosphere of study, inquiry, and cooperative research—a situation 
which will contribute greatly to successful accomplishment. 

(d) Public interest: The Pacific Northwest and 
of Washington are interested in the general problem of industrial 
uses for agricultural products. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that on March 22 and 23, 1937, a conference to advance the indus- 
trial uses of crops in the Pacific Northwest was held in Spokane 
on the invitation of the W. State Planning Council and 


Chamber of Commerce, and the Farm Chemurgic Council of Dear- 
born, Mich. This was attended by 270 persons from 11 States and 
British Columbia, and steps were taken to form a permanent or- 
ganization to promote the uses of agricultural products in industry 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


II. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Considerable surpluses of wheat, peas, alfalfa, apples, citrus fruits, 
soft fruits, and vegetables are produced annually in the region em- 
braced by the 11 Western States. There also are surpluses of wool, 
dairy, and poultry products. Because of large variations in climatic 
conditions in Washington, with the exception of citrus fruits, all 
of these agricultural products and many others are grown in the 
State. 

The State leads in the production of wheat, peas, and apples, 
and holds high rank in the other products named. Therefore it is 
a logical place for conducting experimental work for the develop- 
ment of industrial uses for agricultural products. Work to serve 
every State in the region here can be done effectively. 

‘Washington also has other natural resources in abundance, in- 
cluding water power, minerals, coal, and wood, which are immedi- 
ately available for semicommercial and commercial development 
work based on findings from such research, 
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A statement about a 3 of the more important agricultural 
roducts of the ion follows: 
* (a) Wheat: There is a large surplus of wheat produced in the 
11 Western States, which must be e: or shipped to other 


and most constant surplus is of low protein, soft white wheat. 
There is a huge tonnage of straw, now largely a waste product, 
which might be utilized in industry, when proper conversion 
methods are developed. 

(b) Peas: A —— area in southeastern Washington and 
adjacent Idaho is especially adapted to peas in rotation with wheat. 
Over one-half of the seed peas of the United States are produced in 
Washington alone. The production in this area has expanded in 
recent years with disastrous surpluses of dry and green as. 
There is a large range of varieties in this crop, practically 1 of 
them high in protein, thus offering a rich field for chemical 
exploration. 

The annual wastage of straw from wheat and peas in the 
Pacific Northwest which in the future may be manufactured into 
paper, insulating products, and plastics alone can justify the 
investment for a laboratory in this region. 

(c) Alfalfa: This is by far the most important forage crop of 
the 11 Western States, especially adapted to the irrigated areas. 
Over two-fifths of the alfalfa crop of the United States is grown 
in this region. The acreage could be doubled with profit if 
economic industrial uses could be found for the surplus hay. This 
is a special challenge for the chemist. Washington is an important 
alfalfa-producing State. 

(d) Sweetclover: This biennial forage plant, until recently con- 
sidered a weed, during the past 10 years has been increasing 
rapidly in its use for pasture, for hay, and for building up the 
soil. It is drought-resistant and does well on certain alkali 
soils. New industrial outlets for this plant would increase its 
usefulness in the soil-conservation program. This crop is grown 
extensively in Washington. 

(e) Flax: This crop, comparatively new to the Pacific coast, is 
increasing in acreage. It could be profitably increased on con- 
siderable acreage now in wheat if proper utilization were made 
of both straw and seed. Preliminary tests in Oregon and Wash- 
ington indicate that in certain sections of the Pacific Northwest 
a really superior linen can be produced. 

(1) Soybeans: Soybeans are not yet a commercial crop in the 
West. Tests by the Washington Experiment Station indicate that 
the hardier varieties can be grown in the northern part of the 
western region and that they have a quick-drying oil that blends 
well with other oils, Increase of the soybean acreage in the pea 
area would help reduce the pea surplus. Research on the qualities 
of the northern-grown soybeans would be a great aid in develop- 
ing new uses for the oil and in popularizing the crop. 

(g) Apples and pears: There is a considerable waste of cull 
apples, pears, and other soft fruits and berries that might be 
utilized if ways and means could be found of converting them 
into industrial products. The fruit and . lab- 
oratory of the United States Department of ture already 
referred to on page 3 is doing excellent work in the production 
and improvement of new products and byproducts used for food 
and for chemicals. This work needs to be enlarged and expanded 
to take in possible industrial uses of these crops. 

The oil of fruit seeds might prove valuable if extraction could be 
worked out on an economic commercial pany, pae 

Every year there are depressing surpluses of one or more eties 
of berries. Preserving, freezing, and mođern tion have 
stimulated an increase in production, but there is land available 
for much further increase if industrial uses could be developed for 
them. 

also there are 1 quantities of low-grade soft 
ene 8 because no . industrial use has been found 
for them. There is a rich field for investigation in the chemistry 
of fruit pits. 

(h) Sugar beets: The western area is an important center of 
sugar production from beets, Through research new uses for the 
residue after the sugar is extracted may be found. The area de- 
voted to sugar beets is expanding in Washington with a consequent 
reduction in areas of alfalfa, potatoes, and wheat. 

(i) Vegetables and drug plants: These crops are relatively im- 
portant in the western area. They are easily grown and can be 
expanded rapidly whenever new uses are found for them. Pro- 
duction of essential oils, perfumes, and medicinal products is pos- 
sible if adequate research is given to the problem. 

Industrial alcohol from some of the crops is a possibility. The 
Pacific Northwest has no mineral-oil resources and, consequently, 
pays a high differential on oil products shipped in. Should indus- 
trial alcohol be developed from agricultural products at a cost 
which would make possible its use as a 10-percent diluent in gaso- 
line the additional income to the farmers of the State of Washing- 
ton 3 from this source would be approximately $2,000,000 
annually. 
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(j) New crops: There is a need for frost- and drought-resistant 
crops in many sections of the arid West, where losses of wheat and 
alfalfa result from these climatic extremes. Such oil crops as sun- 
flower, hemp, and safflower might be substituted if economic uses 
could be found for them. 

A study of possible industrial uses of a number of crops adapted 
to the region and useful in a rotation but at present of no economic 
value may lead to discovery of valuable new crops to replace in 
part those of which a surplus is now produced. 

A wider diversification of crops would tend to relieve surpluses, 
prevent soil depletion, and promote a more stable agriculture. 

(K) Dairy byproducts: There are large possibilities for productive 
research on the utilization of dairy byproducts in industry. Wash- 
ington is one of the leading dairy States in the western group and 
produces annually approximately 20,000,000 pounds of skim-milk 
powder. This is nearly 7 percent of the national production. This 
powder has a variable effect on the baking quality of bread. Some 
can be used in bread making at the rate of 6 percent or more with 
desirable results, while other powder can be used only in small 
quantities, if at all, without reducing the quality of the loaf. The 
poor-quality powder now is used for stock feed at relatively low 
prices at a considerable loss to the dairy industry. 

The reasons for the variability in quality are not known. If the 
quality of the skim-milk powder can be improved and the present 
irregularity of its baking quality eliminated, it is estimated that the 
use of skim-milk powder for baking purposes could be doubled to 
the advantage both of the dairy and the baking industries. 

Many other possibilities for the use of powdered skim milk have 
not yet been explored. $i 

The utilization of casein for the manufacture of plastics has 
received considerable attention. There are many other uses, such 
as casein fiber, that have been indicated, but further research is 
needed to make them practical. 

Whey powder has been used to some extent as a dressing for 
wounds, but further research along this line is needed. This 
powder may be the main source of lactoflavin if methods of pro- 
duction are simplified and perfected. Another possibility is the 
13 of calcium lactate and its use to lower the freezing point 

iquids. 

Powdered buttermilk is another byproduct that holds consider- 
able promise for the production of materials that may become 
widely used in industry. 

The possibilities of additional utilization of the dairy byproducts, 
skim milk, whey, and buttermilk, in industry holds promise of 
large benefit to the dairy industry. 

(1) Poultry products: W. n is one of the leading poultry- 
producing States of the West and annually ships out over 2,500 
carloads of eggs. New markets for eggs and egg products are 
needed. There are large possibilities for finding new uses for 
eggs in the manufacture of photographic materials, dyes, paints, 
plastics, soaps, and other products. A study of possible uses of 
eggshells, feathers, and offal including blood, fats, glands, and 
other residues should result in products of large economic value. 

(m) Wool; Wool is one of the leading agricultural products in 
the 11 Western States and is produced in each one of them. ‘There 
are many possibilities for additional industrial uses of wool to be 
explored in careful research. 

(n) Citrus fruits: Citrus fruits and other subtropical plants, in- 
cluding dates, are grown in great abundance in California and 
Arizona. However, there already are three Federal laboratories 
devoted to work on citrus fruits, one each in California, Texas, 
and Florida. Moreover, the laboratory to be established in the 
South is the logical place for additional work on subtropical crops. 
Citrus fruits and other subtropical crops therefore are not in- 
cluded in this memorandum. 

II. CONCLUSION 


The events of the past 5 years have placed the Pacific Northwest 
in an exemplary position for future industrial development. The 
water power, mineral, agricultural, and timber resources provide a 
natural setting for an industrial growth unprecedented in the his- 
tory of our country. The construction of Bonneville and Coulee 
Dams is the beginning of an inflow of invested capital that fore- 
tells an equally important inflow of population and attendant 
industrial on. 


It has almost always been true that men of industry and science 
have failed adequately to foresee the industrial and immigration 
posh in a frontier area. During the last 3 years there has 

n a rapid influx of population into the Pacific Northwest. It 
is the Nation’s last frontier, both industrially and for immigration. 

The earlier this situation is recognized and the way prepared for 
immigration and industry the more adequately the problems of 
insuring a healthy development of the frontier can be made. 

The establishment of a research laboratory to find new methods 
of using the farm crops, water power, and other resources within 
this growing region is natural and logical. Such a laboratory has 
an excellent opportunity to study the problems of converting farm 
crops that result from the combined efforts of men and nature into 
industrial products. In turn industry will put the processes and 
products resulting therefrom into use. A laboratory with such a 
program not only effectively will serve the Pacific Northwest but 
will be of great help in providing new outlets for agricultural 
crops and products of the entire region of the 11 Western States. 

Iv. APPENDIX 

Statistical tabulations of the relative production of the several 
States of the principal agricultural crops considered in this report 
are attached. 
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Wheat—Acreage and production in the 11 Western States, 1928-32 
average, and 1937 


Acreage harvested | Production (thou- 
(thousand acres) sand bushels) 


Total, 11 States. 
Total, United States 


1 Preliminary. 
Source: General Crop Report, U. S. Department of Agriculture, December 1937. 


Canning peas—Acreage and production in important western 
producing States, 1928-32 average, and 1936 


Acreage harvested | Production (short 
) tons)! 


State 
1936 
ee I ORE EERE TEs 
Colorado 3, 510 
ia iho 
Monta: 
2 2 11... ̃ —ͤ—ĩ—5ĩ — 9 —— 12. 840 
Total, 5 States 800 
Total, United States. 187, 380 


1 Reported on a shelled basis. 
Source: Agricultural Statistics, 1937, U. S. Department of Agriculture, p. 182. 


Dry field peas—Acreage and production in important western 
producing States, 1928-32 average, and 1937 


Acreage harvested | Production (thou- 


(thousand acres) sand bushels) 
State : 

1937 ue at 1937 
129 1883 3, 096 
29 512 290 
63 1,314 1. 323 
18 342 
rr 2¹ 
Total, 8 State 200 240 3, 084 5, 072 
Total, United States 236 256 3, 528 5, 231 


— eee, a — — ee 
Short · time average. 
Source: General Crop Report, U. S. Department of Agriculture, December 1937 
Apples—Total production, 1928-32 average and 1937, and carlot 
shipments, crop of 1937, 11 Western States 


Total production | Carlot 
(thousand bushels) | ship- 
ments, 
crop of 
1928-82 | 1937 | 1987 
average (cars)! 
F ARAA 33, 768 30, 340 28, 700 
8 2 
10 156 10, 292 3. 150 
2.051 1, 457 
5,050 5, 124 4, 100 
536 56: 
52 22 
842 1. 132 10 
5, 120 763 2, 100 
778 500 35 
SES 48 e 
Total, 11 States 58, 484 53, 349 38, 590 
Total, United Sta 164,355 | 211,060 64, 808 


1 Estimates of the number of cars that will be moved and reported, including apples 
shi in bulk for cider and other manufacturing purposes. 
3 Includes some quantities not harvested on account of market conditions. 


Source: General Crop Report, U. S. Department of Agriculture, December 1937. 
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Pears—Production in the 11 Western States, 1928-32 average, and 
1937 


[Thousand bushels} 


Total, 9 8 i IE. Kalk ene linc — — 


tates. 
Total, United States — — 


1 Includes some quantities not harvested on account of market conditions. 
3 Not reported. (The U. S. Census lists negligible quantities for these States.) 


Source: General Crop Report, U.S. Department of Agriculture, December 1937. 


Alfalfa hay—Acreage and in the 11 Western States, 
1928-32 average, and 1937 


Acreage harvested | Production (1,000 
tons) 
1928-32 
1937 average 1937 
584 643 
454 417 
3,088 3,027 
1, 483 1, 305 
1. 889 1,952 
1, 226 901 
318 322 
225 209 
642 627 
1,120 1,107 
563 622 
11, 592 11,132 
Total, United States 11,720 23, 544 „058 


Source: General Crop Report, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, December 1937. 


Flaz—Acreage and production in important western producing 
States, 1934 


1, 160 
8, 212 

805 
20, 119 
2, 121 


32, 417 
998, 031 


c 
Total, United States 


Source: United States Census of Agriculture, 1935, vol. 1, pp. 31-36. 


Sugar beets—Acreage and production in important western 
producing States, 1934 


Source: United States Census of Agriculture, 1935, vol. 1, pp. 31-36. 
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Potatoes—Acreage and production in the 11 Western States, 
1928-32 average, and 1937 


Production (thou- 
sand bushels) 


State 


g 


p 


E 


S| SssS8882885 


8| prea 


Total, 11 States 
Total, United States 


be aie and production estimates for each State cover the entire crop, whether 
or noncommercial, early or late. 


Source: General Crop Report, U. S. Department of Agriculture, December 1937. 
Onions, commercial crops—Acreage and production in important 
western producing States, 1928-32 average, and 1936 


Production (thou- 
sand sacks !) 


Btate 


Early 83 California 
tal early, United States. 


. (domestie): 
Washington (Walla Walla County) 


Total intermediate (domestic), 
Walla Walla County, Wash., 
and California 

Total 5 (domestic), 
United 8 

Late 7 epua 

ashing ton, other 
California. 


‘Total, late, United States 
Total onions, United States 


1 Sacks containing 100 pounds. 

2 Includes quantities not harvested on account of market conditions; California 
ini early), 88,000 sacks in 1928; 25,000 in 1932; and 78,000 in 1936 (intermediate), 116,000 

1 „000 in ig Texas (early), 363,000sacksin 1931 and 
a cies in 1929 and 99,000 


„000 sacks in 1882 
3 —— — 
Source: Agricultural Statistics, 1937, U. S. Department of Agriculture, p. 173. 


Milk—Production in the 11 Western States, 1935+ (million pounds) 


322 
262 
182 
184 
65 
250 
64 
42 
97 
20 


r a eee 9 118 


Total, United States__.__.______...__..__.....____.. 4, 407 


Source: EFT bee, e 


culture, p. 


Eggs Production in the 11 Western States, 1935 (million eggs) 
State: 


r ope cae A o a nE — 0 761 
(gt wn ee — 310 
Mo! ee ERE E et, E A — 1,682 
ORO oa ee e 134 
got Or EEE T A EENS ̃ ——̃ — ͤ³ͤ kl! E E EN 168 
.. E E eed a E A 56 
6 E R EOE —. ——̃ —— == 250 
— ͤ —. a y l a 72 
6111. ̃— — ee A A 55 
r ee 254 
E cee 1 1 24 

„ y a 

Total, “United ita — n a 30, 253 


Source: Agricultural Statistics, 1937, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, p. 331. : 


Wool, shorn—Production, 11 Western States, 1936 (1,000 pounds) 
State: 


Source: Agricultural Statistics, 1937, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, p. 281. 


Hops—Acreage and production, Washington, Oregon, and California, 
1928-32 average, and 1937 


Production (thou- 
Acreage harvested band pounds) 


1 Includes the followi 
market conditions: 
gon, 2,530,000 pounds. 


Source: General Crop Report, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, December 1937. 


Strawberries, commercial crop—Acreage and production in impor- 
tant western producing States, 1928-32 average, and 1936 


quantities not harvested on account of labor shortage and 
Washingto ton, 1,360,000 pounds; California, 475,000 pounds; Ore- 


Production i (thou- 
sand crates 1) 


Group and State 
Total early “e 
Second early: 
California Goes distriet) --- 
Total second early 
In 


Total, 3 States. 
Total, la 


ri — 


= Includes fat egret ae gami used — can cold to. 
—.— pack, e 


some quanti tities not ee ee ‘Ariki 


Source: Agricultural Yearbook, 1937, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, p. 201. 
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Cherries—Production in important western producing States, 
1928-32 average, and 1937+ 


1937 
Te 500 

Washington. 13, 
California. 20, 000 
Colorado. 3, 460 
Spe a » Lid 

ontana sienna 

5 12, 400 
TF 2, 100 
Total, 7 States. 53, 560 
Total, 12 States 3.. 1116, 704 141, 880 


1 Estimates of total production (both sour and sweet) based on commercial sales, 
plus allowances for local sales, home use, etc. 

Includes some quantities not harvested on account of market conditions. 

Includes New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin, in addition 
to the 7 above listed States. 


Source: General Crop Report, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, December 1937. 


Cranberries—Acreage and production in important western 
producing States, 1928-32 average, and 1937 


A o harvested 
acres) Production (barrels) 


State 
1928-32 
average 1987 
546 580 
142 150 
Total, 2 States 688 730 
Total, United States. 27, 748 27, 830 


Source: General Crop Report, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, December 1937, 


Tomb for Maj. Gen. Henry Knox 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE MAINE SOCIETY OF THE SONS OP 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION FURTHERING A MOVEMENT TO 
PROVIDE A SUITABLE TOMB FOR MAJ. GEN. HENRY KNOX 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record a statement issued by the Maine Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution furthering a movement to provide 
a suitable tomb for Maj. Gen. Henry Knox, of American Revo- 
lutionary fame. General Knox was a resident of my State, 
and his body now lies in the cemetery at Thomaston. Ata 
later date I shall introduce a bill to provide for the mintage 
of suitable memorial coins. 

There being no objection, the statement referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


On the 5th day of March 1770 occurred the so-called Boston 
massacre; among those who witnessed that bloody affair was a 
young man who had not yet reached his twentieth birthday; he 
was a clerk in a nearby bookstore, with little to distinguish him 
from scores of others who had been attracted to the spot by the 
sound of British musketry. 

This young man was Henry Knox, who was destined to become 
one of the greatest military strategists of history and whose heavy 
guns at Monmouth were to humble the pride of Great Britain 
and take from her crown its brightest jewel. 

Henry Knox was born in Boston July 25, 1750, the seventh son 
of William and Mary (Campbell) Knox; his parents were of Scottish 
ancestry, and from them he inherited an intense love of liberty 
that found expression in various patriotic activities that resulted 
in a revolution that rocked the world and established a republic 
on principles of equality and justice hitherto unknown among 
the nations of the world; a revolution more far reaching in its 
consequences than any revolution of history. 
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The death of his father occurred on March 25, 1762, and that 
of his mother December 14, 1771, thus leaving him at an early 
age to make his own way in the world. Young Knox, we are told, 
possessed a charming personality, was a lover of books, deeply 
religious, and of a fine moral character. 

Forced by circumstances to leave school at an early age, he 
entered the employ of Warton and Bowers, who maintained a 
bookstore in Cornhill. This old book shop was to play an im- 
portant part in the life of young Knox; it was here that he met 
Lucy Flucker, who in later years shared with him the privation 
and hardships that were incidental to the life of a soldier of the 
Revolutionary War, and whose loyalty and devotion to the cause 
of liberty and independence has become an American tradition. 

The book shop was a favorite meeting place of British officers 
and Tories where various topics of the day were discussed, as 
were religious and political questions; it is said of Knox that, due 
to his loyalty to his employers, who were Tories, he refrained 
from taking part in these discussions. 

In the year 1771 he went into business for himself; on July 
29 of that year the newspapers of Boston carried an announce- 
ment that Henry Knox had opened a book store opposite Williams 
Court in Cornhill that would carry “all branches of literature, 
arts, and science that had just been imported in the last ship 
from London.” 

Unfortunately for England, among those books from London was 
one on military tactics, and it was from this book that Knox 
learned the art of artillery troops that enabled him to 
defeat in several major engagements of the Revolutionary War 
troops much better drilled and equipped than his own, and that 
were commanded by the best officers that the Empire of Britain 
could furnish. The lessons that he learned from this book he car- 
ried with him during his entire service as Chief of Staff under 
General Washington, beginning in 1775 and ending in 1783. 

It is very evident that Knox in early life manifested a deep 
interest in military affairs, At the age of 18 he joined the Boston 
Grenadier Corps and soon was made a lieutenant. He was referred 
to as one skilled in the military art, so that at the age of 20 we 
find him combining military duties with book selling. 

These were hectic years; events were moving rapidly and armed 
resistance to British rule seemed inevitable. 

Knox, with the memory of that bloody day of March 5, 1770, 
fresh in his mind, did not hesitate to make known on which side 
he would be found in case of war with the mother country. 

It is not known that he attended the meeting of the so-called 
rebels at the Green Dragon Tavern on Union Street on the eventful 
night of December 16, 1773, but he did attend the tea party that 
took place after the meeting. 

On June 16, 1774, he married Lucy Flucker, the daughter of 
Thomas Flucker, who was secretary of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 

The marriage was bitterly opposed by Mrs. Knox's family because 
of the attitude of her young husband-to-be toward the patriots. 

Mrs. Knox was born in Boston August 2, 1756; her mother was 
Hannah Waldo, daughter of Gen. Samuel Waldo, who owned large 
tracts of land in Maine, and for whom Waldo County was named, 
a portion of which was made a separate county in 1860 and was 
named Knox in honor of General Knox. These holdings were left 
to Mrs. Knox in the will of her grandfather, General Waldo. 

The loyalty and devotion of Lucy Knox to the cause of the 
colonists well deserves a place in our history, for it meant the 
breaking of family ties that to one of her sensitive and ving 
nature were most precious, It was not only the breaking 
family ties; it meant the sharing with her husband the ordeal of 
an 8-year war. 

She joined him in camp at Valley Forge in the winter of 1777-78, 
where she, with Martha Washington, ministered to the needs of 
the suffering patriots. 

When the artillery of General Knox forced the evacuation of 
Boston by the British, Mrs. Knox's family went with them to 
Halifax and later to London, where they died. Before leaving for 
England they renounced Mrs, Knox as a “rebel.” When this infor- 
mation came to Knox he wrote to her from Morristown, under date 
of May 20, 1777: “Though your parents are on the opposite side 
from your Harry, yet it is strange it should divest them of hu- 
manity. Not a line. My God, what stuff is the human heart made 
of? Although father, mother, sister, and brothers have forgotten 
you, yet, my love, your Harry will ever esteem you as the best born 
of heaven.” 

On November 17, 1775, he was commissioned colonel of the First 
Artillery Regiment of the Continental Army. It is very evident 
that he possessed to a marked degree the ability to form a correct 
estimate of the character and ability of the men with whom he was 
brought in contact. This is revealed in letters written to his wife. 

In a letter dated April 24, 1776, he tells of a visit to the flagsht; 
of Admiral Hopkins, and thus describes him: “The admiral, thou 
antiquated in figure, is shrewd and sensible. I, whom you think 
not a little enthusiastic, should have taken him for an angel, only 
he swore now and then.” 

Under date of September 8, 1776, while the Army was at Harlem 
Heights, Colonel Knox, in a lengthy letter to Mrs. Knox, said of 
General Washington: The general is as worthy a man as breathes, 
but he cannot do everything and be everywhere—he wants good 
assistance. There is a very radical evil in our Army—for lack of 
officers. We ought to have academies in which the whole theory of 
the art of war should be taught.” In these few words he describes 
the greatness of Washington and the weakness of his associates. 
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From Watertown, on July 9, 1775, in a letter to her, he said: 
“General Washington fills his place with vast ease and dignity 
and dispenses happiness around him. General Lee will become 
very popular soon. I am obliged to go to Cambridge to wait on 
General Washington and promised to be there by 7 o'clock.” In 
another letter to Mrs. Knox, dated September 5, 1776, Colonel Knox 
wrote: “We want great men who, when fortune frowns, will not be 
discouraged. God will, I trust, in time give us those men. The 
Congress will ruin everything by their stupid parsimony, and they 
begin to see it. It is, as I have always said, misfortune that must 
raise us to the character of a great people.” 

On December 27, 1776, Colonel Knox was commissioned brigadier 
general and held that rank until November 15, 1781, when he was 
commissioned a major general and chief of the continental artil- 
lery, which rank he held to the close of the war. He was promoted 
to this rank on the recommendation of Washington to the Con- 
gress because of the brilliant service that he rendered at the siege 
of Yorktown. 

Throughout the entire War for Independence the major opera- 
tions of the British Army were directed from the city of New 
York, which was occupied nearly all the time by the commander 
in chief. 

The retreat of the American forces was successfully carried out 
under the direction of General Knox after the Battle of Long 
Island, where the British forces, under Sir Henry Clinton, were 
victorious. New York remained in the possession of the British 
until the close of the war. 

General Clinton had succeeded General Howe as commander in 


y 
Charleston and inflicting great loss on the Americans. 

On his return to New York he entered into negotiations with 
Benedict Arnold for the betrayal of the American cause. In the 
meantime Washington had caught Cornwallis in a trap at York- 
town and Clinton sailed from New York with 7,000 men in the 
vain hope to relieve him. Cornwallis surrendered on the day that 
the relief expedition left New York. 

In 1781 Clinton was superseded by Sir Guy Carleton, but the 
the years that had 


difficult operations of the campaign. 

When the time came for the evacuation of New York by the 
British, Washington designated Knox to meet Sir Guy Carleton 
and to arrange the time and mode of evacuation. Carleton agreed 
to put his troops aboard the that were in the harbor 
and immediately deport them from the country. Knox agreed to 
delay occupation of the city until the British soldiers had em- 
barked and the last transport was on its way. 

When the American Army had retreated from New York, Knox 
had been the last to leave. As the British troop ships were dis- 
appearing over the horizon, the victorious American troops, with 
Knox riding at their head, occupied the city. The British, in their 
haste, had left their flag flying. However, it soon gave place to 
the Stars and Stripes, and so ended the war for American inde- 
pendence. 

General Washington entrusted General Knox with the admin- 
istration of military affairs in New York while he went directly to 
Fraunce’s Tavern in Rover, New York City. It was from this 
tavern that he bade farewell to his army in 1783. 

Throughout the entire military career of General Knox he indi- 
cated marked ability to overcome obstacles that to the ordinary 
man were insurmountable, 

When General W. 


pune of the British feet; Knox had erected strong defensive earth- 
works at Dorchester Heights, but there were no guns available for 
their equipment. General Knox concelved the idea of transporting 
the captured British guns at Fort Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
through a pathless forest to Boston; the plan received the ap- 

of General Washington and General Knox was designated 
by him to put the plan into execution. 

The guns, 55 in number, were conveyed by barges and oxen 
through the forest and reached General Washington on the 18th 
of January and were immediately put in position. We can imagine 
the of the commander of the British fleet when he 
found his ships at the mercy of the artillery of General Knox; 
without giving battle the fleet hoisted anchor and sailed out of 
the harbor. 

In connection with the transportation of the guns 
Ticonderoga there were two interesting incidents; when General 
Knox reached Springfield he waited for a few days for the purpose 
of having the guns repaired and made ready for service; this inci- 
dent marked the beginning of the Springfield Arsenal. 

While transporting the captured British guns from Fort Ticon- 
deroga General Knox formed the acquaintance of a young man 
to whom he became greatly attached; it is said that on several 
occasions he shared his bed with him. This young man was 
André, who later became involved with Benedict Arnold and suf- 


fered the death of a spy. General Knox was a member of the 
military court that sentenced him to death; he signed his death 
Warrant and supervised his execution. 

While General Knox participated in nearly all of the major 
battles of the Revolutionary War, his service at the Battle of 
Trenton is of more than ordinary interest. The transportation of 
troops across the Delaware River had been entrusted to him by 
General Washington; for this service he was thanked in public 
orders. In a letter written to Mrs. Knox while the country was 
ringing with his praises, he said: His Excellency the General has 
thanked me in public orders in terms strong and polite; this I 
should blush to mention to any other than you, my dear Lucy.” 

Following the war came the organization of the new republic, 
and on March 8, 1789, General Knox became our first Secretary of 
War in the Cabinet of George Washington, where he served until 
December 31, 1794. He was instrumental in securing the passage of 
an act by Congress authorizing the construction of six ships of 
war, of which the Constitution was one. 

While the Army was at Philadelphia in 1777, Knox established a 
school of military instruction in a room 30 by 50 feet, in which 
Officers of the Army were instructed in military tactics by French 
Army officers; this school was the forerunner of the present Naval 
and Military Academies at Annapolis and West Point. 

On his retirement to private life, General Knox built a home in 
Thomaston, Maine, which he named Montpelier. It was there he 
died in October 1806, and there the death of Mrs. Knox occurred 
June 20, 1824. 

In the old cemetery at Thomaston a plain shaft of black marble, 
taken from ome of General Knox’s quarries, bears this inscription: 


The Tomb 
of 
_— General 


enry Knox 
Who died Oct. 25, 1806 
aged 56 years 
“Tis Fate’s decree; Farewell, thy 
J 


ust 
The hero’s honour, and the good 
Man's crown.” 

This stone, bearing this simple inscription, is all that marks the 
present resting place of the Boston book seller, who became major 
Babinet 21 Gen. e maps first y ot War 

al e as the Secretary of War 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

Unfortunately, the Knox mansion shared the fate of many other 
historic houses throughout New England; nothing remains of the 
original Montpelier, but a beautiful reproduction of the original 
Soe on a promontory overlooking the beautiful village of 

omaston. 


The mansion is open to the public and is the repository of the 
priceless collection of Knox relics, and each year sees an 
number of visitors from all parts of the world. Nearby stands the 
old church where General Knox worshiped, and in the tower 
the bell that was cast by Paul Revere and was the gift of General 
Knox to the society. 

The church and the land on which it stands is the p 
of the Knox Memorial Association. Present plans call for the 
r to contain: Che aches of General and 

x ox. 

The movement is sponsored by the Maine Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution and has the support and cooperation 
of the national society; the plan has also been approved by the 
descendants of General Knox. 

In accordance with his request, General Knox was buried under 
an oak tree that stood near his home; circumstances later 
necessitated the removal of the body to a place some distance 
from the mansion, and later it was removed to its present resting 
place in the Thomaston Cemetery. 

The sarcophagus itself, 7 feet long, 4 feet high, and 3 feet 9 
inches wide, reminiscent in design of sarcophagi erected in Eng- 
land about the time of the Revolution, will be constructed of 
Maine marble and will rest upon a platform of granite paving 
recessed into the hillside directly in front of the mansion. 

Tt will be shaded by giant elm trees that he knew and loved 
and will, as far as humanly possible, fulfill his last request. The 
entire slope will be beautified by the planting of trees and 
shrubs that will be brought from the battlefields with which the 
name of General Knox is associated. 

The memorial, when completed, will stand for all time as a 
tribute of the American people to the memory of the greatest 
artillery officer that ever unsheathed his sword in behalf of liberty 
and independence. 

QUOTATIONS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE KNOX SARCOPHAGUS 
COMMITTEE 


“The proposition is a most worthy one. United States Senator 
Peepeeice HALE. 
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(Nore.—Senator Hate is preparing a bill to introduce in Con- 
gress which will provide for the minting of 10,000 Knox memorial 
halt gonere.) 

“You are engaged in a notable undertaking; I wish you all 
success. United States Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG. 

“The object is very commendable.” United States Senator 
HENRY CABOT LODGE. 

“A grand and noble und ."—-Albert S. Mead, president 

Branch No. 11, S. A. R., Greenwich, Conn. 

“A great project and here's a check."—CLYDE H. SmirnH, Member 
of Congress. 

“Shall be glad, when the time comes, to appoint some members 
of the general society to attend the ceremonies at Thomaston, 
Maine.”—John C. Daves, president general, Society of the Cin- 
cinnatl. 

“Certainly every proper effort should be made to keep before 
our people the very remarkable history of our country and the 
patriotic record of outstanding leaders and citizens. Certainly 

General Knox and his wife have carved for themselves a per- 
manent relationship in this regard.”—(This was accompanied by 
a check.)—Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 

“The worth-while memorial greatly deserves such attention. In 
my official capacity let me congratulate you and your associates 
upon the highly worth-while efforts which you are making in this 
regard. JAR C. OLIVER, Member of Congress. 

“Am much interested in all patriotic endeavors that have for 
their purpose the improvement and preservation of the shrines 
of great Americans.”—-Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. 


Federal Aid for Highway Projects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


MESSAGE TRANSMITTED BY THE PRESIDENT TO CONGRESS 
ON NOVEMBER 27, 1937; ALSO AN ARTICLE FROM THE NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, FEBRUARY 16, 1938 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the message 
transmitted by the President of the United States to the 
Congress on November 27, 1937, being a recommendation for 
a reduction of Federal aid for highway projects, and in that 
connection I also ask to have printed in the Recor an arti- 
cle appearing in the New York Herald Tribune of February 
16, 1938, under the heading “Roosevelt Sees Profit for United 
States in Roads Plan,” from which it appears he is now 
advocating the plan proposed by the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. BULKLEY] involving the expenditure of the sum of 
$8,000,000,000 for coast-to-coast highways. 

There being no objection, the message and article were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

2 the Congress: 
By the act of June 16, 1936, the Congress authorized ap ria- 


prop: 
tions totaling $216,500,000, for each of the fiscal years 1938 and 
1939, for Federal-aid highways, secondary or feeder roads, elimina- 


and trails within national parks, for parkways to give access to 
national parks and form connecting sections of a national-parkway 
plan, and for Indian reservation roads, to be administered by the 
Department of the Interior. Under the first ca there has 
been a ted to date on account of the authorizations for 


3 a total of $13,500,000, or a grand total of $38,000,000, 
„000, to be appropriated for that fiscal year. 


To meet obligations under this $200,000,000 of outstanding authori- 
zati I to include an estimate of appropriation of ap- 


ons, I propose 
proximately $100,000,000 in the Budget for the fiscal year 1939, 
e balance to be provided for 1940. This takes care of the 
authorizations for the fiscal year 1938 and leaves for consideration 
the authorizations of $238,000,000 for the fiscal year 1939. 
In view of the large amounts which have been contributed by 
the Federal Government, particularly during the past 5 years, for 
the construction of public roads, and because of the necessity for 
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taking definite steps to reduce expenditures for the purpose of 
securing a balanced Budget, I recommend that the Congress adopt 
the following policies: 

1. Provide for the cancelation of the 1939 authorizations prior to 
January 1, 1938, by which date the Secretary of Agriculture is 
required to apportion to the various States $214,000,000 of such 
authorizations. 

2. Limit to not more than $125,000,000 per annum all public 
roads authorizations for the fiscal year 1940 and for each of the 
next few succeeding years. 

Since the enactment of the first Federal-aid highway act in 
1916 there has been appropriated for public highways, including 
allotments from emergency appropriations, more than $3,100,000,- 
000, of which amount $1,490,000,000 has been made available during 
the last 5 years. This annual average for the past 5 years of 
$298,000,000 contrasts with an annual average of less than $100,- 
000,000 for the 5-year period preceding the d 

There is another provision of the existing law relating to public 
roads which should receive consideration in this connection. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is required to apportion to the States the 
annual amount authorized for appropriation, and to approve proj- 


funds to be included in the Budget for any fiscal year. While I 
do not object to the apportionment among the States of such 

amounts as may be authorized for appropriation, I do most stren- 
uously object to the mandatory incurrence of obligations by the 
Federal Government under such apportionments without regard 
to its ability to finance them from its revenues. I therefore rec- 
ommend that the Congress take the necessary action permanently 
to eliminate this provision of our public-roads law. 

D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WRT House, November 27, 1937. 


From the New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 16, 1938] 


ROOSEVELT SEES PROFIT FOR UNITED STATES IN ROADS PLAN—PREsI- 
DENT FAVORS BULKLEY BILL AND RESALE OF LAND GAINED BY 
CoNDEMNATION—OWNERS’ RIGHTS STUDIED—STATE CONSIDERED 
ENTITLED TO GAIN BY NEW VALUES 


WASHINGTON, February 15.—President Roosevelt said today that 
he approved the proposal of Senator ROBERT J. BULKLEY, of Ohio, 
that the Federal Government set up a public corporation to build 
10 self-sustaining transcontinental highways as a national-defense 
and business pump-priming measure. 

The President revealed that he was studying the possibility of 
putting such highways on a self-liquidating basis by charging tolls 
and disposing of excess lands taken in condemnation. The plan 
the President is said to have in mind contemplates condemning 
not merely a right-of-way for the highways but abutting land to 
a depth of 1 mile on either side of the highway itself. This high- 
way frontage, which presumably would increase jn value by reason 
of its newly acquired accessibility, the Government would dispose 
of at a profit which would help defray the cost of the projects. 


NEW YORK DEAL CITED 


The President argued that private owners through whose land a 
public highway might run were not entitled to the chance profit 
arising from the accessibility conferred with the action of the Gov- 
ernment. He cited the case of a farmer in the southern end of 
Columbia County in New York, who was paid $2,000 by the State 
of New York for a right-of-way through his farm. This, he said, 
was half the cost of the farm. The farmer, taking advan- 


ment this power to in excess of actual needs, the Presi- 
dent said, was one of the phases of the proposal to which he is 
giving study. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS PLANNED 


sessions. 

Senator BULKLEY was named chairman, and other appointees 
wee ee ee REYNOLDS, of North Carolina; Jon H. 
— an of Alabama; — ge ind 2S E 
TISS M. Brown, of Michigan; HERBERT E. of South Da- 
kota; CLYDE L. HERRING, of Iowa; JoHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr., of Dela- 
ware; and LYNN J. Frazier, of North Dakota. 

The Bulkley bill would empower the corporation to issue 
bonds up to $2,000,000,000 at an interest rate of 3 percent. The 
revenues from the sale of frontages and from tolls would be used 
to amortize the bonds and maintain the highways. 


oT ae So 
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Business Conditions in Vermont 


EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


TELEGRAM AND LETTER FROM THE MANAGER OF THE ASSO- 
CIATED INDUSTRIES OF VERMONT 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Recorp a telegram and a 
letter from the manager of the Associated Industries of my 
State, relative to the general business situation now prevail- 
ing there. 

There being no objection, the telegram and letter were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RUTLAND, Vr., February 7, 1938. 
Hon. E. W. GIBSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

General business situation in State decidedly poor. Believed to 
be as serious as at any time in past. Textiles very quiet. Number 
of mills closed, others working part time. Granite off to large 
degree over previous year; prospects poor. Marble bad; future un- 
promising. Slate very bad. Machinery fairly good, but have 
laid off some hands. Building and allied lines unhealthy due to 
close competition of business available. Uninformed on agri- 
culture. Unemployment increasing. Reduction to part time in 
several instances. Further unemployment probable in stone and 
textile lines in view present outlook. Survey in November over 
100 concerns replying revealed 65 percent anticipating worse con- 
ditions next 6 months. Twenty-four percent no change. General 
opposition to wage-hour and similar control measures. Deemed 
unnecessary and unwarranted. Opposition by organized industry 
founded on desire to perpetuate individual and industrial freedom; 
industry generally apprehensive of underlying implications which 
transcend geographical differences and questions. Scattered sup- 
port due mainly to minimizing effect on existing competitive dis- 
advantages with South—notably textiles, 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF VERMONT, 
C. W. ONLEY, Manager. 


RUTLAND, VT., February 9, 1938. 
Hon. E. W. GIBSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: We hope that our wire of the 7th in reply to 
yours of the 4th was not so delayed that it failed to serve your 
purpose. Unfortunately, I was away over the week end, and your 
wire did not come to my attention until Monday morning. 

To supplement such information as we possessed we contacted 
several of our members engaged in varied lines of business, 
asking their appraisal of the business situation, We are sorry to 
say that they substantiated our personal opinions as reflected in 
our wire to you. 

The granite business in the Barre district compared January 
1938 to January 1937 is off 38 percent. Prospects for the imme- 
diate future are not nearly as good as they were a year ago at this 
time. 

The marble industry is faced with a serious situation. The out- 
look is very poor and unpromising. It has been necessary to lay 
off a considerable number of men—more will be laid off unless 
there is a pick-up which seems unlikely. Slate is in an even 
worse condition. With the marble and slate industries constitut- 
ing the main industries of Rutland County, I do not think I am 
exaggerating when I say that the situation in this county is as 
serious, if not more serious, than at any time in the past. 

Of the textile situation you may be aware. I do not know of a 
woolen mill that is operating full time. A number of mills have 
been closed for some time. Cotton mills likewise are operating at a 
minimum. 

The machine-tool plants are still operating in fairly good fashion, 
though I understand some men have been laid off. Apparently 
there are not too many good orders coming in, but there is an 
anticipation of new business. 

While there appears to be a certain volume in the building line, 
this is off season, and from what I am told the situation is one of 
such extremely close competition that the condition is unhealthy 
and unprofitable, suppliers being willing to bid at below cost in 
order to get some part of overhead expense. 

In general, the business situation in. practically all lines lacks 
promise. We conducted a survey in November to secure informa- 
tion on employment, minimum wages, etc, Over 100 Vermont 
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concerns replied to the question as to the business outlook for the 

next 6 months compared to the previous 6 months and 65 percent 
express their opinion as worse, 24 percent as the same, 5 percent 
expected better conditions, and the remainder gave no specific, 
answer. j 

As regards wage-hour legislation, there is a general opposition on 
general principles. In many cases opposition does not arise from 
any anticipated effect on an individual business because of the 
primary provisions of the proposal but rather from a strong feeling 
that the whole theory of not only this particular bill but other 
control measures as well, is dangerous. Businessmen generally are 
apprehensive of further developments that might follow such a 
beginning. Price control, production control, and the like might 
be the next steps, and all give rise to the fear that the dictatorial 
powers of an administrator or a board would prevent the exercise 
of business judgment essential to successful and profitable opera- 
tion of a business. Basically, Federal wage and hour legislation 
constitutes an attack upon the competitive system of private enter- 
prise and is based on theories which have been proved to be 
unsound and which are not consistent with the American system 
of individual and industrial freedom. 

As a personal opinion, the uncertainty and lack of confidence in 
governmental theories and policies, the labor situation, taxation 
policies, and the spending theory of the administration are the 
main contributing factors to the present recession, which “was 
not planned that way.” If business could receive some assurance 
of a cooperative attitude on the part of Government, if the labor 
situation could be resolved into some plan more equitable to both 
employer and employee, if business and industry could be relieved 
of the excessive and punitive taxation measures, and if some sanity 
in spending the taxpayers’ money were evidenced, then I am confi- 
dent that the problems of the existing depression would be well on 
their way to solution. 

If we may be of assistance to you in any way in the future, 
please call upon us. 

Very truly yours, 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF VERMONT, 
C. W. OLNEY, Manager. 


Naval Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY CHARLES BROOKS SMITH APPEARING IN THE 
WHEELING INTELLIGENCER, FEBRUARY 14, 1938 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an article ap- 
pearing in the Wheeling Intelligencer of Wheeling, W. Va., 
entitled, “Senator Hott Hits Foreign War Alliance.” : 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer of February 14, 1938] i 


SENATOR HOLT HITS FOREIGN WAR ALLIANCE—SOLON SAYS NAVY BILL 
IS FOR OFFENSIVE FIGHT 


(By Charles Brooks Smith) 


WASHINGTON, February 13—Charging that “the proposed naval. 
appropriation is for offense, not for defense,” Senator RusH D, 
Hort (Democrat, West Virginia), in an exclusive interview with 
the correspondent of the Wheeling Intelligencer, tonight added 
that he did not intend to support “such a program.” 

Hour asked this question: “Shall we commit our Government to 
an armament race?” and answered it himself with a vigorous and 
emphatic, “No!” 

Horts opinions, expressed to the correspondent—some of them 
in response to questions—follow: 

“The proposed naval appropriation is for offense, not defense. , 
I do not intend to support such a program. 

“The Navy is an instrument of foreign policy. The kind of a 
policy we have makes the kind of a Navy we have. I believe in 
defending our shores, but I don’t expect to support a program to 
send American boys to wars in foreign lands. 

“It is tragic that much of our foreign policy is dictated by men 
who are internationally minded. They are the selfsame men who 
tried to lead us into the League of Nations. They are the self- 
same men who tried to slip us into the World Court. 

“They are the selfsame men who believe in ‘collective security“ 
and foreign entanglements. The American people have spoken 
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many times on this subject. Some of these same men have spoken 
about ‘mandates from the people.’ The mandate, expressed, not 
once but many times by the people of the United States, is to 
keep us out of foreign entanglements. 

“No American soldier boy should be killed on foreign soil to save 


my vote. 

“Protect ourselves with a strong national defense, yes; but not 
offense. The statement that this program is for defense is the 
same as that made use of by all the militarists of every country 
in the world. They always say that they want these increased 
armaments for defense. Mussolini said it; Hitler said it; the 
Mikado said it. 

“It is a challenge to peace. I shall not cast my vote to take my 
country into the war game of Europe and Asia. Protect America. 
Follow the advice of great leaders, from George Washington down, 
by keeping ourselves clear of foreign entanglements.” 


National Defense and the World Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY DR. THOMAS H. HEALY ON FEBRUARY 4, 1938 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on national defense 
and the world situation, delivered by Dr. Thomas H. Healy, 
dean of the Foreign Service School, Georgetown University, 
at the annual banquet of the National Rifle Association at 
Washington, D. C., on the 4th instant. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Gentlemen, looking around the world tonight, we estimate the 
: Comparatt 


20 In a way, I should judge that this was 
decidedly in the interest peace of Europe and the world, 
The last stronghold of irrealism utopia seems 


to be our United States. 
SPANISH WAR 
As for Spain, there seems to be a temporary stalemate. Remem- 
ber that Franco controls two-thirds of Spanish territory, and ac- 
cording to some reports he has them well under control and an 
orderly government established. The other third of Spain, with a 


W E 
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claimed majority of the people of Spain, is having a hard time of 
it, and incidentally some reports indicate that there is no strong 


DISILLUSIONED NATIONS 


The other interesting development is that a group of nations, 
who for many years have been the stanchest friends of the League, 


way, and Denmark. These demanding 
complete right to free themselves of all obligations of the League, 


in our Neutrality Act of 1937. Furthermore, the 

peace-loving democracies of Europe today show that our neutrality 
policy must have considerable merit—otherwise it would not be 
advocated by nations who by no stretch of the imagination 


men get down from the to reali: 

Unlike the so-called of America, leaders 
now are not so much interested in ideologies as they are in prac- 
tical facts. The word “fascism” no longer frightens it 
used to do. Not only Germany and Italy, but many other Euro- 
— Ree — 8 ene of in- 

conditions, to resort to strong cen governments, 
coupled with a form of state capitalism, which Americans are 
prone to classify the of fascism, 
thereupon rushing to the conclusion that it is a menace to 


gentlemen, Latin America is not fascism from 
Tope—as a matter of fact, what is in reality fascism was started 
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in Latin America many years ago. Changing names and pasting 
labels on things do not make fundamental changes. 

When Latin American countries had dictatorial governments in 
previous years, they were not considered respectable. When lead- 
ing nations of Europe established such forms of government and 
pasted on them the label of fascism or nazi-ism, and when Latin 
America continued at the old game, many of our careless thinkers 
got very much worried about an importation of European systems 
into America. It is going to take more than vague statements of 
some of our high officials and intelligensia to prove that there is 
any grave danger of Germany, Italy, or anybody else coming over 
and gaining control of substantial parts of Latin America. Cer- 
tainly, European nations are penetrating economically, but they 
have been doing this for many, many years, and this penetra- 
tion, we might remember, in past years was largely British and 
French, not German and Italian. You might remember when we 
are asked to join a crusade to save the world for democracy against 
fascism that the only pieces of Latin American territory which 
have been permanently detached from Latin American countries 
were taken by Great Britain—I refer specifically to British Hon- 
duras and the Falkland Islands, both of which places have a vital 
bearing on the national defense and security of the United 
States. When it comes to economic penetration, you might re- 
member that the British have far more money invested in Latin 
America than we have. 


OUR SPHERE OF ACTION IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


While in the past century many attempts have been made 
against Latin American countries by European nations, the situa- 
tion today is totally different, and with our new naval strength 
and public sentiment overwhelmingly back of support of the 
Monroe Doctrine, it would be the height of folly for any European 
nation or combination of nations, even with Japan thrown in, 
to make any serious attempt at taking any part of Latin America. 
The fact that a number of Latin American countries now have 
governments based on principles similar to those of some European 
governments is no proof whatsoever that these Latin American 
countries would ever consider a hook-up with their European 
imitators. 

If they did, you can be certain of one thing, the American 
people would use all necessary force to prevent this. This is one 
place where the American people would back a first-class war, 
because they consider the Western Hemisphere our own 
bailiwick, and our own special business. I might remark that 
the American people as a whole do not consider the rest of the 
world as their own special bailiwick and their business and regard- 
less of continued hints thrown out by high American officials 
to the effect that we have a duty to the rest of the world, the 
American people will not tolerate the involvement of this country 
and its armed forces in expensive conflicts in areas outside of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


THE FAR-DISTANT EAST 


And now a word as to the Far East—the most misunderstood 
and the most dangerous part of all American foreign relations 
today. Japan is steadily consolidating her control in North China, 
and nobody in the world is going to stop her unless we are foolish 
enough to embark on a crusade which, to put it bluntly, is none 
of our business. It is obvious that neither Great Britain nor 
France intends to take any practical drastic steps to stop Japan. 
The chances are that in the not distant future they will come 
to an amicable compromise with Japan. Great Britain is not 80 
much worried about what will happen to what is left of China— 
which is approximately one-eighth of what most Americans think 
is left—but rather they want to be certain that neither Japan 
nor anybody else goes too far south or too far to menace 
British Malaya, India, the Dutch East Indies, French Indochina, 
New Zealand, or Australia. The two big stakes in China are 
British and Russian. Being practical businessmen, the British, 
if necessary, will reach a suitable compromise with Japan. For 
many years the Russian dream has been to communize China 
and put it practically under Russian suzerainty. 

The Russians have already picked off a huge area of China 
known as Outer Mongolia, which is estimated to have 1,000,000 
square miles, or one-third the area of the United States. This 
has been done quietly through the establishment of the Mon- 
golian Soviet Republic. Japan's actions not only might thwart 
Russia in this respect, but it opens up another danger to Russia, 
as for many years the Japanese have had in their plans to take 
the maritime provinces of Siberia from Russia. This is the real 
reason why Russia has become such an enthusiastic advocate of 
the League and collective security, and why the Communists and 
radicals in the United States have suddenly reversed their bitter 
stand against national defense and war, and now are trying to 
help shove the United States into a war in the Far East under 
the guise of so-called democracy. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


Well-informed authorities feel that the Chinese themselves 
cannot stop the Japanese; they feel that Russia will not precipi- 
tate any war unless she can inveigle the United States into taking 
the lead; they further believe that contrary to general impression, 
Japan does not intend to annex large areas of China, but rather 
to displace Russian and other influences in the Chinese Govern- 
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ment, and to establish and support Chinese governments that 
can work in harmony and under the close direction of Japan. 
The prospects are that Japan will soon have consolidated virtual 
control of most of North China, and that the time is not far off 
when Gen. Chiang Kai-Chek will be eliminated from the picture. 
However, in consolidating this control, Japan will have her hands 
full for some time to come, and hence it is dubious that she will 
make any direct attempt to take the maritime provinces of Siberia, 
unless the United States helps precipitate a general war in the 
Far East, in which case Japan inevitably will have to take on 
Soviet Russia. 


LITTLE PROSPECT OF A GENERAL EUROPEAN WAR NOW 


Hence it would seem that there is little prospect of a general 
war in Europe unless the so-called peace advocates precipitate one, 
and likewise we see that there is probably little prospect of a gen- 
eral war in the Far East unless again the so-called peace advocates 
promote one. 

And where does the United States, its national defense, and its 
foreign policies fit into this picture? There is a most dangerous, 
confused, and uninformed psychology about these matters in the 
United States, and primarily in official quarters, which if not cor- 
rected immediately, can easily lead to war not only for the United 
States, but for the world. With all due respect for Admiral Leahy, 
many well-informed students of international matters would dis- 


MINDING OUR OWN BUSINESS 


After many years of dangerous inertia, the American people are 
now wisely determined to mind their own business, mind it well, 
and be strong enough to mind it well. They have finally realized 
the necessity and wisdom of paying premiums. (even very heavy 
ones) on their national life, fire, property, and liberty insurance 
(national defense). But—they insist: First, that the expensive 
national defense cover their own property, not that of some other 
nation; second, that the insurance itself not be used to start a 
gigantic and costly ee eventually saan ruin us. A senti- 
ment is now spreading through this: coun with a 3 
idity than some of you may realize, to the effect Praire 
current policies and proposals are not only unwarranted, but 
highly dangerous. That they will lead us not to peace, but to & 
costly war; that they are not primarily designed to protect our 
own business, but the business of others; that our presumed insur- 
ance may be used to start a costly fire. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


During the past decade irrational pacifism was checked primarily 
because the friends of national defense had back of them indis- 
putable facts and irrefutable logic. Diligent students, including 
many enthusiastic friends of national defense, have not been able 
to find such facts and logic back of some current proposals. Lack 
of facts and logic which defeated irrational pacifism may now 
act as a boomerang and produce a sharp reaction against national 
defense and our highest officials, including the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, and the Navy Department. Much of the good work 
that has been accomplished with such arduous effort during the 
past 10 years may be seriously damaged. The debates have 
started on the entire matter of what are our foreign policies, where 
they are leading us (particularly in the Far East) and what is the 
Teal meaning of the 20-percent general increase in our 
Navy. The purpose of the Navy is to help carry out and promote 
the policies of the United States. We cannot intelligently deter- 
mine how much of a Navy we need until we know what these 
policies are, what they are to protect, and where and who may 
menace them, 


CONFUSION ABOUT OUR FOREIGN POLICIES 


As a student of our foreign policies for a quarter of a century, 
I am inclined to agree with Senator Jomnson, Senator Boran, and 
Senator VANDENBERG today that neither the Congress nor anybody 
else knows exactly what our foreign policies are, although the 
existing dangerous state of confusion about the policies might 
easily lead to a first-class war. The confusion about our foreign 
policies is such that it is going to take more than a casual state- 
ment, even of the President, that the policies are clear to most 
Americans and need no clarification. I suspect that during the 
next several months there is going to be widespread debate on this 
matter in the Senate, in the House, and throughout the country 
to find out just what our foreign policies are, and particularly in 
8 East, and if we are on the verge of a major war, why and 
with whom. 


FUTILE CRUSADES 


To put the matter bluntly, there are no visible policies about 
which the American people have been informed, or which they 
themselves have approved, that should at this time lead to any 
such developments. If there are important concrete facts and 
sound logic which have not yet been brought to the attention of 
the people, who should control these matters, then someone has 
been delinquent in his duty. If there are such facts and logic, 
they should immediately be exposed in no uncertain way to the 
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American people, because I assure you, gentlemen, that students 
of public opinion are convinced that the American people today 
are not going to allow anyone to shove them into another futile 
crusade to make the world safe for democracy, or to make the 
Far East safe for Great Britain and Soviet Russia. 

The American people are learning, and learning fast, some facts 
that they should have known long ago as to the real meaning of 
the Kellogg Pact, the Nine Power Pact, the so-called open door 
policy, the ostrich policy of nonrecognition, and that our stake in 
China and in the Orient is too insignificant to warrant even a fifth- 
rate war. They are learning that a war with Japan would re- 
quire some 4 years, a minimum expenditure of over $50,000,000,000, 
hundreds of of American lives, with the net result 
nothing except irreparable injury to our foreign trade, disruption 
of our domestic economy, a staggering debt that would be a burden 
on our great-grandchildren, offset only by that dubious item known 
as moral satisfaction. They now realize that the only cooperation 
that we would get in such a crusade would be cheers from the 
sidelines by our international allies, who would give us their moral 
support while we were breaking our necks about something that 
doesn’t really concern us. 

FIFTY BILLION DOLLARS FOR WAR 

It will take much more evidence than has yet been produced to 
convince the American people that if we do not start another cru- 
sade to suppress the enemies of democracy and Japan that the 
world will collapse with the United States embedded in the ruins. 
They will need many more details before anyone convinces them 
that there is any substantial prospect that Japan could invade the 
United States, or even seriously endanger any real interests of the 
United States any place in the world. Until much more evidence 
is produced, their temperature will not rise even one-tenth of a 
degree over the vague prospects of Germany, Italy, or Japan, or 
all three combined, coming over and grabbing a part of Central 
or South America. 


NO MORE WORLD-SAVING BRIGADES 


Make no mistake about it, gentlemen, the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the American people has not changed a bit since the 
solemn referendum of 20 years ago on the League of Nations—in 
which referendum, incidentally, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Cordell 
Hull were two of the political victims of the catastrophic defeat of 
the Democratic Party, which urged that the United States join the 
world-saving brigade. If anything, the sentiment today is more 
against such a proposition than it was 20 years ago. Don't forget 
that during the past 3 years we have had the most extensive 
Nation-wide debate on neutrality, and the American people, by 
almost unanimous vote, turned thumbs down completely on pro- 

of the type that seem to be lurking in the minds of some 
of our statesmen today. The friends of national defense cannot 
ignore the unmistakable public opinion of this country at this 
moment. Personally, I would join with many other students of 
the matter in saying that the general attitude of the American 
people is a very wise one as contrasted with that of some high 
officials. 

POLITICAL SUICIDE FOR STATESMEN 


Furthermore, I believe that it would be political suicide for any 
of our statesmen today to advocate any other program or attempt 
to put over any other program by indirection. The American peo- 
ple just will not support any such proposals; they will rise up in 
their wrath against any leaders, official or unofficial, who attempt 
to shove them into a war which the American people are con- 
vinced is no particular business of ours. This is not because the 
American people are pacifists but solely because they are intent 
on defending their own business and not somebody else’s business. 
They will support any reasonable defense program to protect our 
own business, but I doubt seriously that they will support any 
program in excess of this amount, nor will they tolerate the use 
of the defense to protect anything that the American people do 
not consider their own important business. 


NO MORE SHOVING US INTO WAR 


I have considered it my duty as a long-standing friend of na- 
ense to bring these facts to your attention in case any of 
you may not be familiar with this spreading current of American 
These opinions may be groundless, but they are 


WHY MEDDLE IN THE ORIENT? 


Now, if you are prepared to further consider this vital matter, 
you t look at a new book, Why Meddle in the Orient? of 
which I am coauthor, and which is due off the press within the 
next few days, where there is a detailed discussion of our far 
eastern policies, past, present, and future. I mention this book 
solely because I realize some of the brief categorical statements I 
make here tonight on our far eastern policies may mean little to 
you without details, and naturally time tonight does not permit 
going into the necessary details. 

I have been motivated to make these remarks tonight because 
there are many indications that there is going to be an extensive 
debate on these matters in the United States within the next few 
months, and I felt that you gentlemen, above all, might keep 
your eye on some of the major questions that will be brought up. 
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Armed Thugs and Labor Spies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE LABOR ADVOCATE, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
ALSO EDITORIAL FROM THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY, JANUARY 28, 1938 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp two 
articles, one a clipping taken from the Labor Advocate of 
February 11, 1938, published in Charleston, W. Va., wherein 
it is stated that the armed-thug system is outlawed by new 
Kentucky legislation. The other is an editorial from the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly of January 28, dealing with 
the labor spy. The editorial is a British reaction to the 
report of the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, and the 
comment, I know, will be of interest to all persons in the 
country who have followed the work of that committee. 
The editorial also is of historical worth because it reviews 
some of England’s experiences connected with labor-indus- 
trial relations. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Labor Advocate, Charleston, W. Va., February 11, 1938] 
ARMED-THUG SYSTEM OUTLAWED BY NEW KENTUCKY LAWS 

The rough, tough, murderous armed guard that disgraced the 
Kentucky coal mining fields for so many years is now outlawed. 
The Kentucky Legislature has just passed two new laws on the 
subject and they have been signed by Governor Chandler in the 
presence of officials and representatives of the United Mine Workers 
of America, who sponsored the measures and steered them through 
the legislature. 

One of the new laws makes it illegal for any private individual or 
corporation to pay any or all of the salary of a peace officer. The 
other sets up qualifications for nonelective peace officers, primarily 
those employed as guards by industrial concerns, and provides for 
their appointment by the Governor upon recommendation of the 
prospective employer. Wages of such officers would be paid by the 
employer through the State. 

Any private guard, in order to secure a commission as a non- 
elective peace officer, is required to be an American citizen, he 
must be a resident of the State and county for at least 2 years, and 
he must have no criminal record. Everyone knows that most of 
the armed guards that have been employed in the Kentucky coal 
fields in past years were men with criminal records as murderers, 
burglars, assaulters, rapists, bootleggers, gamblers, dynamiters, 
housebreakers, ex-convicts, and general all around crooks. Such 
individuals will now be barred out under the qualifications laid 
down in this new law. 


From the Manchester 9 5 of Friday, January 28, 


THE LABOR SPY 


The American attitude toward publicity has its disagreeable 
sides which have not been without influence on some sections of 
the press in this country. But it also has its healthy sides, and 
on these we can only look with a certain amount of envy. When 
there is an investigation into a public scandal in the United States 
it is pursued with a vigor and a ruthlessness that we, with our 
queer libel laws, our growing sensitiveness to outspoken comment 
on persons, our passion for smoothing ugly things over, cannot 
rival. The contrast between the American and the British in- 
quiries into the armaments industry was a case in point; we had 
nothing to set beside the access to private business files that the 
Senate committee made the basis of its inquiry. Similarly, the 
Senate subcommittee which is investigating “violations of the 
rights of free speech and assembly and undue interference with 
the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively” is raking 


American business as no royal commission in this country would 


ever think of doing, even if we had the same kind of gross scandals 
to uncover. Fortunately in this instance we have not, but the 
work of the La Follette committee is worth as an example 
of an extremely well-managed exposure of a great economic evil. 
The committee has been sitting for nearly 2 years and has just 
brought out its first report—on labor espionage—and is to follow 
it with reports on the use of arms and gas in industrial disputes 
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and strikebreaking and coercion. They and the many volumes 
of evidence greatly help the non-American reader to understand 
the industrial background of the Roosevelt reforms. 

In their ideas of relations with organized labor large sections of 
American capitalism are 50 years behind British employers; many 
American unions, it may also be said, belong to the same epoch. 
For gangsterism and sabotage are not unknown in British trade 
union history, although modern labor likes to forget them, and 
they bore other names. Trade unionism in this country came to 
be tolerated and then accepted and has repaid the confidence 
put in it. Antiunionism ceased to become an article of the aver- 
age employer's faith, and there was no need, as there is in the 
United States, to ram collective bargaining and the right to 
organize down his throat by legislation. 

Labor espionage is perhaps not entirely unknown in this country, 
but it has never developed into a large-scale industry. The La Fol- 
lette committee finds it to be a “common, almost universal prac- 
tice in American industry,” going back at least 60 years. Its in- 
vestigations found 2,500 firms (“the list as a whole reads like a 
bluebook of American industry”) receiving spy services from 
enumerated detective agencies, The publication of the list has 
caused an uproar, but the main facts are not contested, although 
many firms are hastening to say they have changed their ways. 
It is time, for unless they do, decent industrial relations can never 
be obtained, As the committee says: 

“The employer finds that his fear of genuine collective bargain- 
ing with his employees causes him to surrender to a group of un- 
known adventurers an increasing control over his relations with 
his employees. Thus the security of his employees is placed in 
the hands of men who stand to profit by a maximum of labor 
trouble and strife.” 

The spy is indistinguishable from the agent provocateur. Hardly 
any union, for instance, is free from spies, and the committee’s 
dossier included numerous union officials in the pay of detective 
agencies hired by employers. Healthy trade unionism is made 
impossible. 

But if the workers live in fear and are afraid to speak, even in 
their union meetings, the employer’s moral also is undermined. 
Colored reports and high-pressure salesmanship on the part of 
the detective agencies increase his craving for spy information. 
The committee draws a moral from the evidence about one cor- 
poration which, it says, “is amazing in the picture it presents of 
management caught in a hopeless mass of corruption and dis- 
trust.” The corporation spent nearly £200,000 on detective-agency 
services between the beginning of 1933 and the middle of 1936 and 
had as many as 200 spies in its 60 plants. Every plant manager 
had his spies; the personnel directors of two divisions of the cor- 
poration had another independent set; the labor relations division 
of the executive offices had still another set. One set of spies 
was set to watch another set. The story is filled in with the evi- 
dence, given uncomfortably, of heads of great business and detec- 
tive agencies and of spies and victims of spies. One spy revealed, 
for instance, how he followed the Assistant Secretary of Labor on 
a conciliation mission and listened to his conversations from the 
next hotel bedroom. One detective agency had even a correspond- 
ence course in spying, or “human engineering,” as it called it. 
The indictment is built up on a massive scale and it is something 
that. the committee’s report has been generally welcomed as an 
honest and convincing document. As it says: 

“If this investigation can free American business of this practice, 
of which it is itself thoroughly ashamed, the committee has justi- 
fied itself, and American business has been freed of millions of 
dollars of needless expense.” 

But the system is deep-rooted, and if the commercial espionage 
agencies go out of business, employers may only set up their own 
spy systems. ion (which the committee is preparing) may 
help to check the evil, but, like the tradition of violence in 
strike-breaking, it will die hard. American industrial relations 
will not quickly become civilized. 


Breeding War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY RAYMOND CLAPPER IN THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, without seeming to give un- 
qualified approval to the reciprocal-trade agreements, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Breeding War,” by Raymond Clapper, published in 
the Washington Daily News of yesterday. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BREEDING WAR 


(By Raymond Clapper) 

It is inconceivable that an attempt will not be made by the 
peaceful countries to negotiate a readjustment to head off this 
war which seems to be coming around the corner. Failure to at- 
tempt that would be to admit the bankruptcy of a civilization 
which could do nothing except manufacture machines with which 
to slaughter itself. 

But by inching this country into a big-league war scare which 
is now on, the administration is any attempt in that direc- 
tion increasingly difficult, if not impossible. Coming down to 
cases, the administration is the most constructive 
contribution that anyone has made in the last 15 years, its own 
reciprocal-trade program. 

It is doing that, ironically, just when this program is about to 
pass out of the minor experimental stage and reach into the heart 
of the world economy. We are negotiating an agreement with 
Great Britain which should be completed by the end of the sum- 
mer. When that is done, the two economic forces in the 
world, the United States and Great Britain, will be teamed up 
with almost 30 other countries in a network of reciprocal agree- 
ments which will scale down tariffs and barriers all around in a 
mutual sharing of reductions. 

The purpose of the Hull reciprocal program is to ease eco- 
nomic tensions, and by reducing trade barriers to release the 
economic which has caused starved nations to try to 
cut their way through by force or threat. The idea is that after 
the British agreement has been completed the way will be clear 
to present Germany and Italy the opportunity to come into this 
world-wide network. Both have to trade to live. Along with 
that England is trying to find some pron basis for an adjust- 
ment of Germany’s grievances, g that unless there is some 
give in the situation an explosion is almost inevitable. 

Meantime we have leaped into the delicate situation with a 
first-class war scare, in which we are fanning up feelings against 
Japan, Germany, and Italy. We don’t like dictators, particularly 
those who go out trampling down weaker peoples. We lose no 
opportunity to say this officially. Constant reiteration reacts to 
embitter the condemned nations and to make them more sus- 
picious and less willing to listen to reason. The theory here is 
that if you talk big you can scare them. 

This talk has been accentuated recently to help drive through 
the naval program. All sorts of fantastic scare possibilities are 
tossed out, such as the comparison of our fleet with the combined 
Japanese, Italian, and German navies, as if there was any practical 
possibility of our having to engage these three navies off our own 
shores, One admiral becomes so hysterical that he says we must 
prepare quickly to avoid becoming the Ethiopia or the China of 
the Western Hemisphere. He says it is not unreasonable to sup- 
poss that some nation which borrowed money from us in the 

orld War “without intention of repayment” might conceive “the 
idea of taking by force a dawdling and unprepared United States.” 
He must mean Italy is about to come over here and clean us up. 
Such stuff from responsible and well-informed men is vicious 
scare talk which creates hysteria and prevents rational judgment 
of the situation. 

We will always insist on a navy as large as Britain’s although 
our reasons for it may vary. We are as determined to dominate 
the Western Hemisphere as Japan is determined to dominate her 
back yard, although we have been considerably more adept and 
far less brutal in doing it. 

But our sudden war scare only draws the lines more tightly, 
with the United States, Great Britain, and France on one side and 
the triple alliance of Japan, Germany, and Italy on the other. If 
we slip into this balance-of-power set-up it is not likely that our 
trade program can become a vehicle leading toward general eco- 
nomic appeasement. Nobody will give an inch if it is felt that 
war is just around the corner and that we already have picked 
our corner. 


Relief Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this appro- 
priation for relief. The Committee on Appropriations has 
given careful consideration to the President’s demand for 
this appropriation. I have read the printed hearings, which 
constitute the proof. I have heard the arguments, and all 
this, supplemented by a personal knowledge of conditions in 
the city of Detroit and other districts of Michigan, permits 
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me to reach but one conclusion, and that is if want, suffering, 
and even starvation are to be avoided the Federal Govern- 
ment must make this additional appropriation. 

In June 1933 President Roosevelt asked Congress for an 
appropriation of $3,300,000,000, which he said would put 
10,000,000 unemployed persons back to work and restore 
prosperity. If you will recall, 6,000,000 of these people were 
to be back at work before Labor Day in September 1933. 
Of course, that did not happen. 

In January 1935 the President again demanded an appro- 
priation of $4,880,000,000, and again we were promised that 
this would eliminate unemployment and restore prosperity. 
Of course, that did not happen. 

In May 1937 Mr. Roosevelt demanded another appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000,000, which later was supplemented by 
$225,000,000 more. We were assured that the depression was 
over and that this sum would take care of the needy to July 
1, 1938. Of course, that has not happened, and on February 
10, 1938, the President, by special message to Congress, de- 
mands $250,000,000 more to carry on necessary relief to July 
1, 1938, and this last item is what we are now considering. 

I have not voted for one of these huge relief demands of 
the President up to this time. I have insisted always that the 
Congress should not give to the President such vast lump- 
sum appropriations to be disposed of as suited his whim and 
fancy. I have felt that Congress should have some idea as 
to how the money was to be spent, where it was to be spent, 
and the necessity for the spending. I have also objected 
strenuously to what I have designated as political influence 
and consideration attaching to the disposition of this so- 
called relief money. 

When the last relief measure was up for consideration on 
May 25, 1937, during the debate on the floor I made some 
remarks, making clear my general position on participation 
by the Federal Government in this relief work. Were this 
bill and were the conditions the same as obtained when that 
relief bill was under consideration, I should unhesitatingly 
vote against this appropriation. Conditions are different, 
however. 

The proponents of this bill have been frank in admitting 
the terrible economic conditions obtaining throughout the 
length and breadth of the land at this time. It seems im- 
possible, but it is admittedly true, that there are more unem- 
ployed in the country today than there were at the height 
of the depression in 1933-34. All concede that there are be- 
tween 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 unemployed persons in the 
country today. The President tells us in his special message 
that 3,000,000 have lost their jobs in the last 3 months. Gov- 
ernment statistics show that 3,000,000 others lost their jobs 
between July 1 and September 1, 1937. When the depression 
reached its height in 1933-34, many of our people had ac- 
cumulated savings in the prosperous years from 1920 to 1929, 
and were not called upon to accept public charity for a time. 
These people have been living because of their thrift in other 
years. Instead of growing better, conditions in the country 
have grown steadily worse, and hearings before the committee 
and debate here today, establish this fact beyond all perad- 
venture. 

The statement by the Member from Indiana [Mrs. JENCKES] 
typifies the statements of informed persons coming from all 
over the country. Mrs. JENCKES told us: 

In my own home community we are in a desperate situation. 
Last Thursday 245 families were forced to go on relief that have 
never known what it was in other years to take advantage of relief 
and receive help in this way. 

These 245 families do not belong to the group that desires 
to live by relief assistance alone. They have evidently gone 
the limit. Pride and self-reliance can provide them food no 
longer. They are obliged to rap at the door of the public 
almsgiver. They are not to blame and they should not be 
penalized. We are told that the worst suffering, because of 
this new Roosevelt depression, is found in the larger industrial 
centers. The Member from Indiana does not represent such 
a section. 

I fully realize that there has been waste, mismanagement, 
and possibly misappropriation of these relief funds in many 
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instances, but we are now confronted with a desperate condi- 
tion and cannot quibble about details. These people must be 
fed, and the first function of government is to care for its 
people in case of necessity. Even though I believe that 
administration of relief should be returned to the local com- 
munities, and that the money appropriated by Congress 
should go to the reliefer and not in large part for adminis- 
tration, yet, as a matter of fact, the house is burning and we 
cannot select the most approved type of fire-fighting ma- 
chinery. 

The money carried in this bill is to be used at once for 
relief, and the hearings give a pretty good idea as to how the 
money is to be spent. True, the President still has discretion, 
but the Congress has been furnished with the outline. We 
are assured that the President cannot allocate sums to proj- 
ects as has been done in the past. This money will go to 
provide food and shelter and not for the beginning of Passa- 
maquoddy Bay, the Florida canal, Grand Coulee Dam, or like 
projects. This money is for relief and not for reform. I feel 
that under all the circumstances humanitarian instincts and 
a desire to help those in distress compel me to vote for the 
measure. 

Someone, opposing the appropriation, has suggested that 
these people to be assisted have brought this condition upon 
themselves by approving the New Deal philosophy of borrow- 
ing and spending in an effort to get back to normalcy, 
rather than practicing good old common-sense American 
thrift. However, we have all made mistakes, and if I read 
the signs of the times correctly, I believe that the American 
people are coming to a realization of the fact that 5 years 
of profligate extravagance and New Deal promises and eco- 
nomics have landed us on this shore of despair. When we 
think of the millions, no billions, of dollars used in pump- 
priming experiments and in carrying into effect the philoso- 
phy of scarcity, and more people out of work than ever, 
we must realize the futility of such fallacies and wasteful- 
ness. 

This apropriation is a New Deal appropriation and, as one 
not following this trend of thought, from a political stand- 
point, I would be justified in voting against the appropriation. 
Politics, however, has no place in our minds when our 
people are in distress. A united front on the part of the 
Congress and the country is essential if we are ever to get 
back on our feet. For this reason, I shall vote for this 
appropriation, but this should not establish a precedent 
for future appropriations, unless some sensible policy is 
adopted to remove the necessity. Little business, big busi- 
ness, and industry in general must be encouraged to carry 
on in a truly American and wholesome way if these unem- 
ployed are ever to be taken from the relief rolls. 


Lincoln Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL E. MAPES 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1938 


ADDRESS BY MISS NATALIE COUCH AT THE LINCOLN DAY 
DINNER, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered by Miss Natalie Couch at the Lincoln Day banquet 
held in Grand Rapids, Mich., on February 12, 1938: 


I speak to you tonight as an old maid—one who was never 
blessed—if that is the right word—with a husband. Therefore, 
not being an authority on the subject, I am going to talk to you 
about mothers, 

I should like to contrast and compare the life of Nancy Hanks 
with the lives of the mothers of this New Deal day. As you 
know, the problems in Lincoln’s time were physical, while the 
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problems now are social and economic. No matter what the 
hardships then, and no matter what the kaleidoscopic conglom- 
eration of contradictory aims and laws of the New Deal today, 
mothers have been the same from our early civilization, in the 
love, the adoration, the hopes, and the fears for their children. 

Let us recall for a moment how Nancy Hanks, after her mar- 
riage to Thomas Lincoln in 1806, kept house in a log cabin with 
an earthen floor, a hole in the wall with paper for a 
window, with home-made tallow candles for artificial light, with 
only a fireplace and chopped logs for heat, with dried currants, 
blueberries, fish from a nearby stream, and bears shot by her 
husband for food, and that when her boy Abe was born she had 
the services of a “granny woman” instead of the best maternity 
hospitals and doctors of today’s time. You know that Lincoln 
learned his three R’s in a one-room schoolhouse miles away 
from home, instead of being taken by bus to a lovely W. P. A. 
schoolhouse, where even tap dancing is taught free of charge— 
at the expense of a tax-tired public. Then the Bible was the 
only book read to children. Now we have Jim Farley’s auto- 
biography. Then they taxed strength. Now they tax income, 
with hidden taxes on everything we buy. Then the people were 
kind and neighborly. Now class is set up against class, as a 
part of this 6-year plan of the New Deal, which is running so 
rapidly from a planned economy into a planned ruin. Then 
there were some vested interests. Now, where I come from at 
least, there are only divested interests. 

But there is one similarity between the slave period at the be- 
ginning of Lincoln's day and our day. Then, just as now, there 
were two principles that stood face to face—the common right of 
humanity as against the divine right of kings. The common right 
of humanity won that struggle, and it will win our struggle if we 
follow those words of Lincoln: Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as 
we understand it.” 

History says that the love of that dark, strange, sweet woman, 
Nancy Hanks, for her boy, Abe Lincoln; her care of him, despite 
the lack of what we regard as necessities; her hymn singing to 
him by the banks of the creek—that woman of steadfastness and 
courage had great influence on his life. Where she had physical 
hardships and we have comforts, the devotion of mothers to their 
children is the same and will be the same as long as the world 

es on. 
me Indiana there is a tombstone which is expressive of the life 
of a woman just after Lincoln's time. At the top, in large letters, 
are the words “Oliver Woodson Nixon”; and under that, in large 
numbers, 1825-1909“; and under that, in large letters, the word 
“Surgeon”; and under that, in large letters, “Writer”; and under 
that, in large letters, “Soldier”; and under that, in large letters, 
“Christian”; and under that, in large letters, “The father of four- 
teen children”; under that, in small letters, at the bottom of the 
tombstone, these words, “His wife, Louise Elstun Nixon, 1833-1916, 
She hath done what she could.” 

The great majority of men and women are not interested and 
working in politics for jobs or power, or for any other selfish rea- 
son. Mothers can now no longer serve merely in the home, as in 
the days of Nancy Hanks. Housekeeping in a one-room cabin of 
those days, with thoughts only for the religious and physical well- 
being of children, is no longer sufficient. Mothers today must be 
national housekeepers. 

The object then, as the object now, is to make good citizens of 
children, and America a better place in which to live, and a better 
land year by year. It is because you—just as the Nancy Hankses 
of old—love liberty and home, and because you too are Americans. 
It is not that you here in Grand Rapids, or we in my country 
county of Rockland are concerned with power or position that we 
work as citizens, but because we are concerned with what kind of 
a country we shall have. The word American means something 
more than someone who lives here. It means our outlook on life, 
our attitude of mind and heart. It means our love of justice, our 
love of liberty, our courage to face dangers—and we need every 
bit of that in these days—our willingness to volunteer for politi- 
cal work—our willingness to assume the responsibilities that go 
with citizenship. 

It is because we are not a party that forgets history and ideals, 
that we look back each year at this time to the life of the great- 
est of all Americans, and take from him, and from the mother 
who reared him until he was 9, the inspiration of their lives, in 
order that we too may have the courage to stand by our prin- 
ciples, in order that we may not be afraid to fight, not for personal 
gain but for purpose. 

I am not one of those who believes that everything about the 
New Deal is bad. But I think the good of it is just about as big 
as the 4 percent tail. The burning question today is whether we 
are to give up the American system of Government which Lincoln 
fought to preserve—one that has made us the greatest Nation in 
the world, one that has attracted to our shores millions of people 
from other countries who came here seeking freedom from 
tyranny—and give them permanently just the kind of a govern- 
ment from which they fled. Are we going to give up this ideal 
for the type of government which has been imposed upon us since 
1933, by this mild man one minute and wild man the next? By 
this man who claims to want to get out of, what in years gone by 
used to be called depression, but what in New Deal parlance is 
pronounced recession? By the man who sends for big business to 
tell him how to do it, and then sends for little business to tell 
him how to do it, and lets it all go in one ear and out the other? 
_By this man who wants wages up and prices down all at the same 
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time—and how? By this man who has substituted showmanship 
for statesmanship, and who brags that he is man’s master rather 
than man’s servant? 

Years ago—in wartime—we heard those courageous words “They 
shall not pass.” Now we hear the command, when he sends bills 
to Congress, They shall pass.” 

We must be successful in 1940, but it must be success with 
honor. We must not compromise with any collectivist group which 
would result in just the type of government we are now fighting. 
That would mean giving up liberty; and if we give up liberty for 
temporary gain, we won't deserve either. It is our job, not just 
5 bat .* citizens, to — Pa that that type of gov- 

oes noi me permanent. It is our job to preserv 
freedom for all. : 3 > 

It is provoking to read in the press and to hear this or that 
prominent Republican say that every Republican national com- 
mittee man and woman should resign; that everyone who is a 
leader in the party should withdraw; and that all who have had 
any experience in leading our party should get out; that Hoover 
should say nothing; that Landon should say nothing; that appar- 
ently no one should say anything except the person making this 
suggestion; and that the leadership of the party should be in the 
hands of new people, who, no doubt, have fine ideas and high 
ideals, but who lack experience. Probably everyone here is a leader 
to some extent in our party. Leadership does not mean that it is 
necessary that your name should be in electric lights. This party 
of ours—even if it did poll 20,000,000 votes for the various guber- 
natorial candidates—needs the help, the cooperation, the enthusi- 
asm, and the unselfish labors, not just at political meetings or 
campaign times, but day in and day out, of every one of you, 
working toward the same end. This party of ours has no time for 
factionalism, no time to devote to smearing people, no time to 
criticize each other. There is too much constructive work to be 
done. Constructive criticism is proper and good for us all, but 
destructive criticism helps no one. We must be crusaders—unite, 
and not destroy; build, and not burn down; work as one, not one by 
one. We must go forward along the middle of the road, not swing 
to the right, not swing to the left, but go straight ahead, with no 
turns on red. 

In closing may I say to you women who are working so well in 
this larger fleld of citizenship than in the four walls of a Nancy 
Hanks cabin, you who are working for America as a whole, and your 
children in particular, that in the days to come your children will 
say to you, just as in all humility I am proud to say, and as Lincoln 
said to Nancy Hanks: “God bless my mother. All that I am and 
all that I hope to be I owe to her.” 


What Price Ratios? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1938 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I think 
that America may well claim the major responsibility and 
credit for whatever advances have been made in disarma- 
ment conferences. We emerged from the World War in a 
position of great naval strength, with the fullest possibility 
of soon being the world’s greatest sea power, provided the 
building program of 1916 should be completed. You may be 
certain that with that prospect both Japan and England 
were anxious to have that contingency restricted in line with 
their own resources. They welcomed the conference of 1922. 

Figures indicate that in capital ships alone in 1921 we were 
15 behind England's 32, yet 4 ahead of Japan's, but our plans 
for 1924 meant parity for both Britain and ourselves with 33 
while Japan would have but 17. 

England, however, was in a delicate situation because of 
her wide-reaching alliance with the Japanese with a stipula- 
tion that in case the interest of eithér party in the regions 
in the Far East should become endangered as a result of “an 
unprovoked or aggressive act wherever arising,” they should 
fight such a war as allies. Canada did not like that pact and 
we suspect that Australia could not digest such a document. 
By the renewal in 1911 a clause was inserted in the treaty 
which permitted an escape. That section contained words to 
permit its nonapplicability to powers with which either party 
had a general treaty of arbitration. But where to find such 
a treaty? 

Fate stepped in and at the proposal of President Warren G. 
Harding, invitations were sent to the principal allied and 
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associated powers for a discussion of naval armaments and 
the problems of the Pacific and Far East. Out of that as- 
sembly came a treaty giving United States and England 15 
capital ships and Japan 9 with the ratio for these three 5-5-3, 
and for Italy and France, 1.7-1.7. Japan and England only 
scrapped old ships and ships under construction which, for 
Japan, meant scrapping but one super dreadnaught, the 
Mutsu. Uncle Sam not only buried his hopes for his old ships 
put actually agreed to scrap two new battleships already 
launched but not entirely finished in addition to seven battle- 
ships and six heavy cruisers on the ways. This was the most 
prodigious gesture for naval sincerity disarmament in all 
modern times, Would any other nation have done that? 

That treaty dealt only with capital ships and set no limits 
for cruisers, destroyers, or submarines. Our record of never 
losing a battle and never winning a conference was intact. 

Later we tried unsuccessfully to obtain a preliminary con- 
ference for a ceiling in the matter of auxiliary categories 
in 1927 but it fell on unheeding ears. With the London 
Naval Conference in 1930 we joined heartily and even more 
warmly to that of 1935 where the real irritations began. Let 
us look at the ratios. 

In the very first meeting of the first committee on Decem- 
ber 10, 1935, Admiral Osami Nagano, Imperial Japanese Navy, 
war counselor to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 
rose on that day and came right to the point declaring it 
to be “essential that the leading naval powers of the world 
should establish a common upper limit for their naval 
forces,” and added, “It is highly desirable, moreover, that 
this common limit should be fixed in the agreement as low 
as possible, and that offensive arms should be reduced to the 
minimum in favor of essentially defensive weapons so as 
to facilitate defense and to render attack difficult.” He 
advocated the abolition of aircraft carriers and a readiness 
to abolish capital ships. His nation thus wanted quanti- 
tative limitations. 

At that time our delegate Norman Davis asked the ques- 
tion as to how that common upper limit was to be attained. 
In addition, since the Japanese delegation have agreed that 
the basis at that time gave them equal security, what has 
happened in the meantime to upset that and how and why, 
if that gave them equal security, is it necessary to change 
the ratio—if you choose to use that word—to give them 
equal security in the future? 

The next day the admiral made answer that the proposal 
would apply to Great Britain, America, and Japan because 
of their special intimate relationship on disarmament ques- 
tions, for it was these three who effected the early work of 
the Washington Conference, with France and Italy joining 
after an agreement had been reached. So, also, these three 
participated in the Geneva Conference of 1927 and did most 
of the work in the London Naval Pact. He even quoted the 
speech of President Roosevelt as warranting the segregation 
of the big three by the Presidents’ reference to the need for 
proportional reduction for them. He outlined his country’s 
plans further by explaining that the common upper limit 
might be established so as to require a substantial reduction 
by Japan herself. 

Admiral Nacano. To that end it is first of all essential that the 
leading naval powers of the world should establish a common 
upper limit for their naval forces. In pursuance of this 
policy we advocate the abolition of aircraft carriers. And we de- 


clare our readiness also to abolish capital ships, provided this is 
to by the other * Whether considered from 


primary importance, 
for securing quantitative limitation. 

The CHARMAN (Viscount Monsett). * * I would like to 
know how this upper 
gestion that, quite independently of their vital needs, the powers 

g the larger navies should reduce their navies to the 

limits of those powers possessing smaller ones? Or is the sugges- 
tion that all other navies should be increased up to the level of 
the largest existing navy? * * * A 

Admiral Nacano (translation). I should like to have it under- 
stood that the Japanese proposal of a common. upper limit would 
apply to Great Britain, the United States, and Japan. 
We recognize that Great Britain, while having such close relations 
with the United States and Japan, is at the same time deeply con- 
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cerned with the mutual relationship of the naval powers of 

pe. © While that figure must, of course, be fixed in 
consultation between the powers concerned, it is our desire that 
it should be set so low as to require substantial reduction by 
Japan also.. 

* © © The state of my mind just now is, I think, somewhat 
similar to that of the British Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs in November 1932, when he submitted a proposal on the 
reduction of air forces to the bureau of the General Disarmament 
Conference. * * * 

The Washington Treaty was concluded amid circumstances that 
were very complicated. I, as a member of the Japanese delegation 
to the Washington conference, cannot believe that our delegation 
was entirely satished that that treaty gave us equal security. In 
any case many of us in Japan hold the view today that the Wash- 
ington Treaty disturbs the security of our national defense. This 
opinion has become the stronger as we have studied the develop- 
ment of new armaments and their effect upon national defense. 
This view, moreover, has today become the view of our entire coun- 
try. That is my reason for placing the proposal before this con- 
ference now. * 

* © © Whether the various nations build up to the total fig- 
ures which have been fixed with due regard to their respective 
vulnerability, as explained in my answer to the first question, is for 
each nation to decide for itself; but even if all nations were to build 
up to that figure, I do not believe that unfairness would result, 
because the common limit is to be fixed so as to eliminate mutual 
aggression and menace. I am sorry, in a sense, that it becomes nec- 
essary for the larger navies to make the greatest sacrifice, but that, 
as I have stated before, is a sacrifice which must be made for the 
good of the world. In order to bring about a state of nonaggres- 
sion and nonmenace by fixing a common upper limit, it is inevitable 
that sae nations having the largest forces should make the largest 
sacrifice. 

Moreover, our proposal for the fixing of the common upper limit 
at as low a figure as possible is intended to enable us to gather the 
fruits of disarmament as soon as possible. We believe, too, that 
the method we propose is the most likely to prove effective. 

It is our desire to set a limit in the following manner: In addi- 
tion to limiting the total forces globally, there should be limita- 
tion of the three larger classes—that is, capital ships, aircraft car- 
abate and A class cruisers—by categories. Those below that, 
globally. 

The CHARMAN (Viscount Monsel).* * * We feel that we 
could not agree to any partial limitation as a permanency. It is’ 
true that we accepted it in the London Naval Treaty, because we 
were on the eve of a disarmament conference, and we thought then: 
that the other powers were coming in to the agreement. But we 
feel that we could not accept it as a permanency, and we also feel 
that a quantitative limitation, if it can be achieved, should apply 
to all powers, and that the same principles should apply to all. 

I take it that equality of security is what we all want, 
and indeed the Japanese delegation reiterated that today. Now, 
the Washington Treaty aimed at giving all countries the navies 
they required for defensive p use the words of the Japa- 
nese delegation, “according to their vulnerability,” and I know that 
the Japanese delegation still admit that different countries have 
different degrees of vulnerability. Now that Washington Treaty 
established a state of affairs that I have tried to describe as an 
equilibrium of defense, and it had this 8 effect: In the Pa- 
cific it made peace doubly sure. Looking over these last years 
since the Washington Naval Treaty, let us suppose that one coun- 
try in that part of the world, one government, had been sufficiently 
mad to try and go to war with another country—here we have 
around this table the naval staffs of all the countries concerned—I 
believe that if any government had sent for their naval staff and 
said, “Can we attack any other country?” the naval staff of that 
country would have said, “No; not under the system of the Wash- 
ington Treaty. It would be absolutely impossible to attack suc- 
cessfully.” I believe that any naval staff would have given their 
government the same advice. 

We have established that equilibrium of defense, and 
here I would point out that equilibrium of defense has not meant 
equality of navies and does not mean equality of navies, * * + 
Now the Japanese delegation hoped that the common upper limit 
might be brought so low that even the Japanese navy would have 
to be reduced from its present level. I am afraid that we can 
never attain that very low level of a common upper limit. The 
common upper limit is bound to be in my opinion rather high. 

Let me take the case of my own country, the United Kingdom. 
We, as all the world knows, have very great, very heavy responsi- 
bilities on the sea. Our responsibilities, moreover, are world-wide; 
the places that we have to defend are thousands of miles apart. 
Moreover, the population of this country depends for most of its 
food on sea-borne traffic and by no other means can they get it. 

Therefore, if there is a common upper limit the United Kingdom 
will have to propose a fairly high limit, because we have absolute 
needs of naval security in- this country quite apart from any 
relative ones. 

+ + + It may be said by some, and I gather the same thing 
from some of the answers of the Japanese delegation, that there 
was to be some accommodation within this common upper limit 
to meet the different needs of different powers, but I did not quite 
ye nae how that accommodation was to be brought about, and that 

why I interposed with a question, as I understood the Japanese 
delegation to say that it should be done by giving each country a 
different type of ship. * And to my mind this rather 
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absurd situation might arise; the country with the largest navy— 
and it has the largest navy because it has the largest responsibil- 
ities and it has that large navy not for fun but because it has got 
to have it—would be the only country that is pegged at a certain 
level. 

Mr. Norman Davis. I wish first to give some explanation of the 
letter of President Roosevelt, to which the Japanese delegate re- 
ferred, mentioning Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. At 
the time that letter was written we had arranged for the conversa- 
tions to take place in London last autumn between the three powers 
under the London Treaty, to which they alone were full parties, 
and we did not at the time contemplate discussions with regard to 
the Washington Treaty, as no notice of denunciation had at the 
time been presented. 

„More particularly, we are convinced that, instead of 
bringing a hoped-for reduction in naval armaments, such pro- 
posals would lead to a considerable all-round increase in the total 
naval tonnage of the world. Prior to the Washington Treaty every 
nation had the inherent right to build whatever navy it wished, 
and to seek a common level with any other power. Nevertheless, 
this did not lead to a feeling of security, which was achieved at 
the Washington Conference through a Naval Treaty which stopped 
a dangerous naval race and established equality of security and an 
equilibrium of defense. 

The fundamental issue before us, therefore, seems to me essen- 
tially to be this: Is the equilibrium established at Washington to 
be maintained? 

The United States feels that it would best promote security and 
agreement to proceed along lines which have been tried. 


Mr. Speaker, and my colleagues, I present these extracts 
from one of the most-sincere conferences on naval limitations 
that we have had. I believe these statements point out the 
difficulty behind the impasse in real effective disarmament. 
What price ratios? 


The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AARON LANE FORD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1938 


Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I am informed 
that the President has signed the farm bill which recently 
passed Congress. This means that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is now clothed by law with wide discretionary powers to 
deal with millions of farmers throughout the United States. 
This legislation does not represent all of my views. Probably 
the same expression could be made by every Member of Con- 
gress. There are 435 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and 96 Members of the Senate. Practically every Mem- 
ber maintained some views different from the others. This 
means that the legislation which we have passed is a com- 
promise. Those of us who represent agricultural districts 
have worked hard to get the very best legislation possible and 
I truly hope that it will be administered fairly and equitably 
with all farmers by those who now have charge of its admin- 
istration. I am one who maintains the view that we could 
best serve the farmer’s interest by passing legislation that 
would be strictly voluntary. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, I advised with the farmers all 
over my district at public gatherings and on other occasions, 
during the early fall of 1937, and on every occasion where I 
spoke to them or discussed the matter of farm legislation 
with them I told them that regardless of my views I would 
vote for the very best legislation that could be obtained. 
When it appeared that the bill which we have just passed 
was the best and only legislation that we could get through 
the Congress I supported its passage wholeheartedly, with 
a hope that it would bring benefits to the farmers of my 
district, State, and Nation. I kept my promise to the farm- 
ers. To my way of thinking, there is one redeeming feature, 
above all others, in the compulsory-control or marketing- 
quota features of the bill: The farmers are given an oppor- 
tunity to vote by secret ballot on the question of compulsory 
marketing control. Unless two-thirds of the farmers in the 
Cotton Belt, voting in an election called by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for that purpose, favor the compulsory market- 
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ing-quota features, then those features will not become effec- 
tive. If two-thirds of the farmers voting do favor compul- 
sory control for 1938, it only means that they are ordering 
it for that year. Before the Secretary of Agriculture can put 
compulsory provisions into effect in any future years he must 
call another election, and two-thirds of the farmers voting 
must again favor them. In view of the fact that the farm- 
ers themselves are to have the final say in the matter, I was 
willing to support the compulsory provisions. If the farmers 
should vote down compulsory control, or marketing quotas, 
the soil-conservation payments will be continued to all who 
cooperate with the Government in conserving their soil. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the farmers of my district may 
have as much information as possible regarding the provi- 
sions of this law before an election is held, with the permis- 
sion of the House I want to briefly explain a few of the 
provisions contained in it. 

The law deals with cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, and rice, 
but since the people of my district do not produce wheat, 
tobacco, or rice, no explanation of the 121-page bill will be 
undertaken as to those commodities. 

If compulsory provisions are approved by the farmers, 
then it is estimated that the yearly quota in the United 
States for cotton will be between ten and twelve million 
bales. This quota will be divided among the States on a 
baleage basis, each State being given a quota of so many 
bales. This baleage quota will then be assigned within the 
State on an acreage basis. Each county will be given an 
acreage calculated upon acreage planted to cotton during the 
5 preceding calendar years plus the acres diverted from cot- 
ton since 1933, with adjustments being made for abnormal 
weather conditions and trends in acreage during that 5-year 
period. Two percent of the State quota will be allotted to 
farmers cultivating lands for the first time, and will be 
equally divided among all farmers who come under that 
classification, on the basis of land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of cotton, crop-rotation prac- 
tices, and the soil and other physical facilities affecting the 
growing of cotton. 

Three percent of the State acreage is to be used in acre- 
age adjustments in cases where the producer has been 
allotted less than 15 acres on such basis as the Secretary of 
Agriculture deems fair and equitable. This leaves 95 per- 
cent to be distributed on a tillable acreage basis to farmers 
on land where cotton has been planted in any of the 3 
previous years. 

Any farmer not raising more than two bales of cotton, 
regardless of acres alloted to him, can sell it free of penalty. 
Every farm in the county which has planted cotton during 
any of the 3 preceding years will be granted a quota of at 
least 5 acres. These last two provisions are made to take 
care of the small farmer. 

After these specific allotments are made within the county, 
then the remainder of the total amount of acres available 
to the county will be allotted to cotton farmers on a per- 
centage calculation, which will be uniform in the same 
county or administrative area, based on the tillable acres of 
each farm. This puts the 1938 bill on a broad tillable acre- 
age basis, getting away from the old base-acreage theory, 
which in some instances resulted in injustice to the small 
farmer. 

In any year when the cotton supply amounts to 19,500,000 
bales, the Secretary of Agriculture is required to make proc- 
lamation of the fact, after which the referendum is held. 
If a referendum is held in 1938 it will have to be within 30 
days after the enactment of the bill. 

The farmer can sell all the cotton he produces on the 
acreage within his quota. If he plants more acres in cotton 
than his quota allows, then the marketing penalty is set at 
2 cents per pound in 1938, 3 cents in all future years, on all 
cotton produced on acres in excess of his quota. In addi- 
tion to these penalties, he will not be paid any soil-conser- 
vation benefits. 

The small farmer will be glad to learn that a definite in- 
crease has been ordered in the size of his soil-conservation 
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payments. Approximately 10 percent of all appropriations 
will be set aside for the purpose of increasing soil-conserva- 
tion payments to the small operator, receiving less than 
$200. 

Beginning with 1939, no farm can be paid more than 
$10,000 in benefits. 

An elected local committee will serve in the administra- 
tion of the program, 

The bill sets up a permanent cotton-loan program for 
those who cooperate in the general farm program. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized, upon recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, and with the ap- 
proval of the President, to make available loans upon cot- 
ton in any calendar year in which the average price on 
August 1 of seven-eighths-inch middling spot cotton is below 
52 percent of the parity price. If loans are made, the bill 
provides that they shall be at not less than 52, nor more 
than 75 percent, of the parity price of cotton, as of the 
beginning of the marketing year. The loan features of the 
bill are designed to prevent a price collapse on cotton. 

It is provided that the $130,000,000 subsidy on the 1937 
cotton crop shall be paid at the earliest practical time. A 
farmer does not have to vote for future compulsory control 
in order to qualify himself for his part of this subsidy. He 
will receive his subsidy (3 cents a pound on the 1937 crop) 
so long as he agrees to cooperate in the soil-conservation 
program, regardless of whether or not the compulsory mar- 
keting quotas are voted in effect. 

The so-called Boileau-McNary, or dairy, amendment was 
modified in the conference between the two Houses. It 
now will not have any effect at all, except in counties where 
there has been a substantial increase in dairying. If there 
is a substantial increase in any one county, then the county 
committeemen will have to find out what farmers are re- 
sponsible for that increase, and their benefit payments will 
be withheld. 

A million-dollar research laboratory will be set up in 
the South to find new uses and new outlets for cotton. The 
Secretary of Agriculture will select the location, and the 
Federal Government will bear all the expenses of erection 
and operation. 

CORN 

There will be no marketing quotas on corn raised for sale 
except in the commercial corn-growing areas. An area in 
which corn is grown commercially is defined by the bill 
to include all counties in which the average production of 
corn—excluding corn for silage—during the 10 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar year for which 
such area is determined is 450 bushels or more per farm and 
4 bushels or more for each acre of farm land in the county. 
The bill gives the Secretary of Agriculture authority to add 
counties or minor civil divisions if upon investigation he 
finds that such county or civil division is producing the 
same amounts as above set out. The penalty for violating 
quota provisions is 15 cents per bushel on corn put on the 
market. Almost 3,000,000 bushels of corn must be actually 
found to be in existence before corn-marketing quotas can 
be invoked by a two-thirds majority of a referendum among 
commercial corn growers. 

Loans are made on corn only in the commercial areas under 
the same price conditions as cotton—that is, when the price 
is from 52 to 75 percent of parity. 

MY FARM RECOED 


I wish to take advantage of this opportunity to briefly 
recall the record I have made in behalf of farm legislation 
during the 3 years I have been in Congress. 

THE YEAR 1935 

I earnestly supported H. R. 3247, providing for $60,000,000 
for seed and crop loans to farmers. This bill became a law 
February 20, 1935. Late in 1934 the farmers held a referen- 
dum and overwhelmingly voted for the continuation of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. I cheerfully followed their 
wishes and heartily supported the enactment of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1935. 

On March 18, 1935, I made a speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in behalf of an amendment to H. R. 6424 which 
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would have provided a 3-bale exemption to all cotton farmers. 
This 3-bale exemption amendment was adopted by the House 
of Representatives but the bill failed to pass the Senate. 
I worked for and voted for legislation guaranteeing farmers 
12 cents a pound for their 1935 cotton crop. 
THE YEAR 1936 


After invalidation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act I 
supported the enactment of the Soil Conservation Act of 1936, 
which gave the farmers a continued farm program and a 
voluntary one. 

In the above connection, February 19, 1936, I made a 
speech urging the enactment of farm legislation that would 
benefit each and every farmer alike. Urged the passage of 
a law which would work fairly for all, the small farmer as 
well as the large landowner. 

I voted for a bill providing for the appropriation of $50,- 
000,000 for 1936 seed and crop-production loans. This bill 
passed Congress but was vetoed by the President. Later the 
President was persuaded to make an allocation of $30,000,000 
from relief funds for seed and crop-production loans. 

THE YEAR 1937 

April 5, 1937, I voted to reenact and continue Soil Conser- 
vation Act under which the farm program was operating. 

June 29, 1937, I voted for the passage of the Farm Ten- 
ancy Act, designed to begin a program whereby tenant 
farmers can buy and own their homes. Later, supported 
necessary appropriations to finance this program. 

July 13, 1937, I voted to override the veto of the President 
of the United States against continuing the low rate of in- 
terest on Federal land-bank loans. The House and Senate 
overrode the veto of the President, and the low interest rates 
were continued, to the benefit of all farmers having Federal 
land-bank loans. 

August 3, 1937, in a speech in the House of Representa- 
tives, I called a meeting of the southern Congressmen to take 
steps toward securing 12 cents a pound for the 1937 cotton 
crop. I was elected chairman of the group selected to call 
on the President in behalf of a Government guarantee of 12 
cents a pound. This action resulted in the 9-cent loan and 
the 3-cent subsidy arrangement. 

SPECIAL SESSION, 1937 


I voted for the very best farm legislation that could be 
gotten out of the committee and offered an amendment while 
the legislation was under consideration in the House which 
would have insured to every small farmer an equal allocation 
of acres for cotton production as based on tillable acres. 

I voted against the Boileau amendment, which would have 
seriously hampered the southern farmer in the use of his 
land for poultry and dairy purposes. 

IN THE YEAR 1938 

On January 21, 1938, I voted for the appropriation of 
$34,500,000 for crop-production loans for 1938. 

On February 9 I voted for the enactment of the 1938 farm 
bill in final form. 

QUOTATIONS FROM PREVIOUS SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE 


For the benefit of the record I would like to include the 
following excerpts from speeches which I have made in the 
past in the House of Representatives on farm questions as 
they reflect how I have always felt on these matters. 

March 18, 1935: 


the Northwest to sell high-priced dairy cattle to the southern 
cotton farmers, and they joined in with the extension forces and 
sold the idea to the small farmers that they should go into the 
dairy buiness and grow more feed and less cotton. The result 
was that long before the Bankhead Act was enacted the small land- 
owners and tenant farmers of Mississippi and every other cotton- 
producing State had already cut their cotton acreage, while the 
large landowners, and particularly the ones living in the fertile 
sections, continued to plant every available acre in cotton. Be- 
cause the small farmer followed the advice of the agricultural 
leaders and diversified his crops he found that when a 5-year aver- 
age was established as a basis of tax-free quota his allotment was 
far too small to meet his demands for the necessities of life. The 
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discriminations in this connection from which the small farmers 
have suffered is everywhere evident in the cotton-growing States, 
and we must take some action to remedy this situation and 
restore their rights. 


February 19, 1936: 


There was considerable objection to the Bankhead Act because 
of the high penalty a cotton farmer had to pay if he marketed 
any cotton in excess of the amount allotted to him in accordance 
with the specifications of his contract with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Many instances came to my personal attention wherein 
a farmer was given so small an allotment that he did not have 
a praying chance to properly feed and clothe his family, much 
less pay his taxes and meet other imperative obligations. 

February 19, 1936, repeated June 16, 1936: 

I have repeatedly made known my earnest conviction that we 
are charged with a paramount duty to furnish our farmers with 
enacted legislation that will be of the greatest ble benefit to 
each and all alike. I want a law that will work fairly for all— 
the small farmers as well as the large landowner. I want the 
benefits to be distributed equally to all according to the merit of 
each case, 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


In 1937, I voted against a motion which would have had 
the effect of reducing all soil-conservation payments by 10 
percent. Since I came to Congress I have voted for the 
following agricultural appropriations: 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. $746, 362, 228 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1937.. — J 2, 162, 507 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. . ere 

Total, 3 years. n 2, 231, 126, 595 


Out of these funds the following are the appropriations 
which were made to the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, to be used in payments direct to the farmer: 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1936:........__...... $553, 566,642 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1937 — Oe 100; Cat 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. 465,347,214 

N — — 1, 568, 053, 477 


The appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1939, as 
estimated by the Bureau of the Budget, will call for $783,- 
698,994, of which $525,000,000 is to carry out the program 
under the new farm bill. I expect to vote for these appro- 
priations. 


Texas’ Stake in Community Property 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1938 


ARTICLE BY DALE MILLER IN THE CURRENT ISSUE OF THE 
TEXAS WEEKLY 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article in 
the current issue of the Texas Weekly by Dale Miller: 

[From the Texas Weekly, February 12, 1938] 
TEXAS’ STAKE IN COMMUNITY PROPERTY 


(Striking vitally at Texas and seven other States is the effort 
im Congress to circumvent community-property laws and increase 
taxes. Dale Miller, writing from Washington, explains.) 

Behind the scenes in Washington, in cloakrooms, offices, com- 
mittee meetings, or wherever Congressmen congregate when ses- 
sions are not under way, are subtle political struggles constantly 
developing and shifting, which involve trades and concessions to 
secure the passage of some legislation and the defeat of other, 
and which determine the political course of the country more 
profoundly than do the superficial debates on the floor. Whether 
this situation is desirable from the standpoint of purest democratic 
principle, it is nevertheless inevitable in a nation composed of 
geographical sections which are so widely diversified in economic 
pursuits and political interests. In any event, under these circum- 
stances it is apparent that political issues may be closer to the 
surface when submerged in the relative secrecy of committee dis- 
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cussion than when they are called dramatically to the attention 
of the country by the public utterance of some high official or by 
spirited debate on the floor of Congress. 

This is the situation with regard to two taxation matters which 
are of supreme importance to Texas and a group of other States, 
but which are probably more important to Texas than to the 
other States involved. They have to do with community property 
and percentage oil and mining depletion, two questions which 
have been long in controversy and are no less so now, despite 
the fact that little is heard about them just at present. It will 
be recalled that they were forcibly brought to public attention 
last summer when, on June 1, President Roosevelt delivered his 
startling “tax evasion” message to Congress. In this message was 
transmitted a communication from Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau which roundly criticized as tax evaders” those citi- 
zens whose tax payments are affected by community-property and 
percentage-depletion laws, on the grounds that the former amounts 
to “an unjustifiable discrimination” against the resident of those 
States which do not have community-property laws, and that 
the latter is “perhaps the most glaring loophole in our present 
revenue law.” The President supported these accusations in his 
message, clearly implying that tax payments under these laws are 
“methods of escape or intended escape from tax liability” and that 
2 are “instances of avoidance which appear to have the color 
of egali dhs 

It will be recalled, also, that at that time a number of editorial 
pages throughout the country devastated this puerile and uncalled- 
for attack upon these two groups of taxpayers, making clear the 
elementary fact that the stigma of tax evasion should not be ap- 
plied to citizens who are conscientiously paying their taxes to the 
Government under the provisions of existing laws. The Weekly, for 
example, had this to say among other things in its issue of 
June 5: “Even if it be granted that there should be changes in the 
Federal revenue laws with to these two classes of tax- 
payers (which we do not in fact grant by any means), so long as 
those laws remain unchanged these taxpayers cannot justly be 
held blameworthy or culpable in the least degree nor in the most 
remote sense.“ 


The message of the President and the Secretary, then, can be 


injudicious to say the least: it caused 


characterized as 

the Under Secretary of the Treasury to admit under extensive 
examination by the House committee, to which the matter was 
referred, that “certainly, under the law as it stands now, these 
taxpayers are honestly reporting their incomes,” and virtually to 
apologize for the administration by saying that there was not “any 
intention. of saying that a taxpayer * * is evading the law 
in reporting his income in this way'’—despite the fact that the 
intention of saying just that was plainly evident in the message. 
In any event, we may pass over the tone of the message and 
consider now the practical phases of the questions it raised— 
whether the community-property laws in effect in 8 States are 
discriminatory against the revenue laws of the other 40 States, 
whether Congress has the power to change this situation if it 
desired to do so, and whether this situation should be changed if 
Congress does have that power. 

Considering first the question whether Congress has the power 
to change the community-property laws in effect in eight States— 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
and Washington—it is interesting to note that in every case in- 
volving this question which has reached the Supreme Court that 
tribunal has held that those laws are valid and that the States 
are constitutionally empowered to operate under them. One 
of these cases originated a decade ago in Texas, and Vice President 
Garner, who was then a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, explained it on the floor of Congress while 
it was pending before the Supreme Court. Declaring that “I hap- 
pen to represent, in part, one of the States involved,” he dis- 
cussed the various suits which had been instituted and par- 
ticularly “the one that was instituted in Texas at Fort Worth”: 
“The court held in Texas they had the right to make a separate 
return; that is, Mrs. Garner and myself, for instance, had the 
right to make a separate return under the Constitution. The 
Government appealed the case and it went to the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals and the court there sustained the district court. 
It is now pending in the Supreme Court.” 

In due course the Supreme Court handed down its decision in 
the case, declaring: The interest of a wife in community prop- 
erty in Texas is properly characterized as a present vested interest, 
equal and equivalent to that of her husband, and that one-half 
of the community income is therefore income of the wife. She 
and her husband are entitled to make separate returns, each of 
one-half of such income. The judgment of the circuit court of 
appeals is affirmed.” Subsequently, other suits, involving the 
community-property laws in California, Washington, and other 
community-property States, were similarly decided by the Supreme 
Court. 

It is clear, then, that the power of Congress to affect this situa- 
tion is a dubious one. It is true that these cases were based 
upon the conflict between State laws and present Federal revenue 
laws, and whether the priority of the State laws would continue 
to be upheld in the event of changes in the Federal laws bearing 
on the question is a matter of conjecture. Inasmuch as the com- 
munity-property laws of these eight States are contained in the 
State constitutions for the most part, and were in existence before 
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the Federal income-tax law was conceived, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if Congress could enact any legislation which would disturb 
them. But the representatives of these States have been suffi- 
ciently apprehensive of the existence of that power to remain 
4 against any legislation which might permit the exercise 


TT 
m contrast to e revenue laws in 
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made or accumulated subsequent to the date of marriage is 
equally the property of the husband and the wife; since the wife’s 
clearly defined as that of her husband—since, in the 
t her husband acts in fraud of her rights, she is not without 
remedy in the courts—and since, in the event of divorce, the 
community property is divided equally between them—it is clear 
that the wife’s income should be construed as being separate 
from that of her husband and should be rendered separately for 
taxation. The community-property principle is simply the recog- 
nition of the rights of married women, and community-property 
laws provide the protection for those rights. 

The community-property principle is of Latin origin. Distantly, 
of course, its origin was in the communal forms of Germanic 
law, but the Goths brought the institution of marital community 
into southwestern France and Spain, where it subsequently de- 
veloped and was eventually transplanted, principally by Spain but 

ally by France, in the colonies of the New World. Texas, 
uisiana, California, Nevada, New Mexico, and Arizona thus came 
by their community-property laws naturally, and Washington and 
Idaho adopted their laws from, these older States. Consequently, 
it is apparent that the principle of community property ante- 
dated by many decades the income-tax laws of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, As a matter of fact, Texas operated under this principle 
when it was an independent republic, three-quarters of a century 
before the Federal Government’s first income-tax law was enacted. 
And it is significant that when this question was debated in Con- 
gress last summer the spokesman for the Treasury was compelled 
to admit under questioning that (1) the income taxed by the 
Federal Government is the income by State laws, 
(2) community-property States operated under these laws before 
they came into the Union, and (3) in some instances these States 
came into the Union under treaties which recognized the civil 
law under which the community-property system grew up. These 
facts constitute, of course, a bulwark of constitutional support of 
the community-property laws; yet Co: from other States 
persist in their efforts to find some avenue of legislation to cir- 
cumvent these laws, and neither the President nor the Secretary 
of the Treasury was immune from the temptation to encourage 
these efforts. 

It is true, of course, that the revenue accruing to the Federal 
Government from community-property States is not as great as it 
would be if the community-property laws did not exist, and this 
circumstance doubtless motivated the action taken by the President 
and Mr. Morgenthau last summer. In his message on the subject, 
Mr. Morgenthau chose a citizen with a high income as an example 
and made this statement: This is another major cause of revenue 
loss, which is unjustifiable because obtained at the expense of tax- 

yers in the 40 States which do not have community-property 
on. A New York resident with a salary of $100,000 pays about 
$32,525 Federal income tax; a Californian with the same 
cause one-half to be reported by his wife and the Federal income 
taxes payable by the two will be only $18,626. 
revenue due to this unjustifiable discrimination 
dents of 40 States runs into millions.” 

In the light of obvious facts, the Secretary's statement is vulner- 
able on two points. In the first place, the situation which he calls 
dramatically before the country has been in existence virtually for a 
hundred years and particularly for more than 20 years, since the 
first income-tax law was enacted. And if treaties of admission of 
Territories into the Union mean anything, and if these well-defined 
rights of the States mean anything, Congress is, and should be, 
without power to change this situation. And in the second place, 


States. 

This insinuation of an “unjustifiable discrimination” is mis- 
leading, because it conveys the impression that, if tax payments 
in community- States were increased, those in the remain- 
ing States would be automatically decreased. This is not at all 
true, as Congressman Morcan G. SANDERS, of Texas, pointed out 
clearly in an address on the subject 4 years ago: “This is not a ques- 
the 8 community-property States pay more taxes 
eving the tax burden of the other 40 States of this 
Union. If you compel the 8 community States to pay more tax, 
the citizens of the 40 States will pay as much tax as they are now 
paying and even more. In the first place, the Treasury suggestion 
was to have one joint return between the husband and wife. If 
that should become a law, it will be a new and revolutionary pro- 
ceeding in the income-tax laws of this Nation and will cause many 
citizens in every congressional district in the 40 noncommunity 
States to pay more taxes than they are now paying.” 
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This is an interesting point. It refers, of course, to the fact that 
a man and his wife in a noncommunity State are not required to 
file a joint return; they may file separate returns, in the event that 
the wife has an income separate from that of her husband. The 
income-tax law is based on the individual and not on the grouping 
of two individuals, and if the idea of requiring a husband and 
wife to file a joint return were adopted, it would not matter that 
its primary aim would be to increase the taxes of citizens in 8 
States; it would increase the taxes of citizens in the other 40 States 
also, because the same privilege of te returns which 
is established by law in the community States is enjoyed, to a 
lesser but still substantial degree, in the noncommunity States. 
In the latter group a man and his wife are not permitted to split 
the income evenly and each report half, as is the case in the com- 
munity States, but in the event of separate sources of income they 
are permitted to file separate returns; and a law which compelled 
them to file a joint return, while undoubtedly increasing taxes in 
the community States, would also increase taxes in the noncom- 
munity States for the same reason that a single tax on two in- 
comes grouped together returns a higher yield than a separate tax 
on each. The importance of this distinction is made clearer when 
it is realized that about 40 percent of the number of stockholders 
in corporations today are women. It is doubtful if this situation 
is thoroughly appreciated by those n from noncommu- 


Congressme: 
pay States who are pressing zealously for changes in the present 


It is worth while 
tunity for tax revision in community States than in noncommunity 


lished more 
from husband to wife or wife 
to husband by allocations of charitable gifts, by exchanges of 
security holdings, and by trusts voluntarily created. The truth of 
this situation makes more surprising the implication of Secretary 
Morgenthau that citizens who are dutifully paying their taxes 
under community-property laws are tax evaders. 

Referring back to the statement made in the first paragraph of 
this article, “that political issues may be closer to the surface when 
submerged in the relative secrecy of committee discussion than 
when they are called dramatically to the attention of the country,” 
the present status of the community-property and percentage- 
depletion questions is intensely interesting. Following the outburst 
created last summer by the administration message and the pub- 
licity attendant upon the hearings which followed, the questions 
were referred by the Joint Committee on Tax Evasion and Avoid- 
ance to a subcommittee for more minute examination; and less than 
a month ago, on January 14, the subcommittee referred the matter 
back to the full committee with this important paragraph in the 
report: “The subcommittee has discussed the question of com- 
munity property and percentage oil and mining depletion which 
have long been the subject of controversy. It has been evident 
that the time element will not permit the subcommittee to present 
a recommendation on these subjects. Therefore these questions 
have been passed over for the present and they are referred to the 
full committee for future study and consideration.” 

Thus the community-property issue escaped a definite commit- 
ment one way or the other from the subcommittee, but Capitol 
Hill is alive with conjecture just now with regard to the action 
which the full committee will likely take. The general revenue 
bill is due to be reported to the House floor almost any day now, 
and during the month which has elapsed since the subcommittee 
returned the question to its parent body a considerable amount of 
behind-the-scenes political maneu has taken place. The 
quiet efficiency of Con SANDERS, of Texas, is a model of this 
type of practical politics, and it is to his credit that this is frankly 
said, for throughout many years he has been practically the only 
defender of the community-property States on the all-important 
Ways and Means Committee, where revenue bills originate or are 
referred to. Today he is 1 of 2 from community-property States 
in a membership of 25, and Buck, of California, is 
a comparative newcomer. If we are to judge by his effectiveness 
in the past, we could hazard the guess that the bill will be re- 
ported without recommendation for in community-prop- 
erty laws, but those acquainted with the political situation will 
appreciate the fact that whatever the outcome he has had his 
hands full. 

The importance of 


y 
expected maining 40 which would not be 
reluctant to increase the taxes of the 8. This is why the 
position of Congressman SanpERS on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the House, and in similar matters that of Senator 
ConNALLY on the Finance Committee in the Senate, is particularly 
pivotal and extremely important. In any event, the preservation 
of Texas' community-property laws means at least $12,000,000 a 
year to the taxpayers of the State, but, regardless of any financial 
interest involved, the people of Texas will firmly support the 
opinion voiced by Sanpees with respect to constitu- 
tional rights: “I plant my feet on the 

rights, that each and every State has the right to manage and 
control its own affairs and fix its own pi ts 


Tigh 
in conflict with the Constitution of the United States.” 
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Still Explaining “Where Will the Banks Get Their 
Money to Loan?” When We Require 100 Percent 
Reserves for Their Demand Deposits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. BINDERUP 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1938 


Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, continuing my remarks 
relative to monetary control bill H. R. 8585, from page 527 
of the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Again let me repeat, H. R. 8585 does not in the least con- 
cern time deposits. They continue as at present. We only 
provide that the banks must not mint and unmint our 
money supply. This is a function of Government. And the 
Government will provide the banks with more money, as in- 
dustry and commerce of the Nation require more money. 

I have said we will double and treble the banks’ business, 
as it is not possible to increase the purchasing and consum- 
ing power of the multitude without to the same extent in- 
creasing the business of the banks, as our money—cur- 
rency, combined with bank credit; checks, which is 97 per- 
cent of our money—is continuously passing through the 
banks, each time leaving to the banker a charge for han- 
dling, or interest on time deposits. We have about 15,000 
banks in the United States. Thus if we continue the same 
number of banks, the banks will have to handle about 
$400,000,000 additional in checks daily, in addition to pres- 
ent business. 

But we will do much more than this with our bill, H. R. 
8585. We will amplify the velocity of all the money, in- 
cluding the $26,000,000,000 of semidormant bank deposits, 
now idling in the banks. We will make it pass through the 
banks at least twice as fast as at present by creating a 
purchasing and consuming power among the multitude that 
are now unable to buy or borrow. 

We will create equities and acceptable collateral for basis 
of loans among that two-thirds of our people whose paper 
today would be thrown out by the bank examiners—thus 
tapping the reservoir of dormant bank deposits, that one 
thing so perplexing and worrying to economists of the old 
type in the Treasury, and in the Federal Reserve Board, 
whose philosophy of controlling money volume and velocity 
by open-market operations, reserves, and discounts, by deal- 
ing through the big banks, has been so thoroughly exploded. 

Demand bank deposits when circulating constitute 97 per- 
cent of our money, but when idle or hoarded they no more 
perform the function of money than a dead horse could 
perform the function of a live horse. 

I have said we must increase our money supply about 
$8,000,000 a day, through the lower-income group, for sev- 
eral years (governed and limited by the ceiling of prices or 
price level of 1926, thus to prevent and prohibit inflation). 
And now let me explain the necessity for this increase of 
money supply and why the Nation will die unless this money 
is supplied. 

Uncle Sam grows 4 percent a year regardless of the fact 
that we knock him down with a depression about every 7 
or 10 years. No; this is not an estimate, but statistics based 
on 50 years. We call this “the physical increase of com- 
modities.” Now, is it not evident that if Uncle Sam grows 
4 percent a year we must add into the veins and arteries of 
trade and industry 4 percent more lifeblood—money? This 
is a philosophy not a thinking man on God’s green earth can 
deny, and I challenge the world. 

Four percent increase last year means we should have 
added no less than $1,552,000,000 to our money supply, which 
we failed to do, but on the contrary the banks decreased 
Uncle Sam's lifeblood—money—over $2,000,000,000. Uncle 
Sam will continue growing 4 percent a year, and twice as 
fast if we go back to the Constitution and use this weapon— 
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the Constitution—to prevent the big banks from bleeding 
him and sending him to the hospital for pernicious monetary 
anemia every few years. See Uncle Sam’s Hospital Chart, 
ps & 

Let Congress, through an authorized monetary agent, 
coin—issue—all money—money credit—and regulate the 
value of money by controlling the abundance and velocity of 
money. Fellow Congressmen, let us abandon that erroneous 
philosophy of trying to build prosperity from the top—im- 
possible. You cannot help the farmer by helping the banker, 
but you can help the banker by helping the farmer. Prosper- 
ity must come from the bottom up. Let us abandon that 
childish fancy of trying to build prosperity by contraction or 
Scarcity. We must expand and amplify our money supply 
that measures all values according to its own supply and 
demand as compared with the supply and demand of com- 
modities going into consumption. Let us do this by creating 
a consuming and purchasing power from the bottom. We 
must revive the great American market for our goods; and 
if we do, the Nation cannot produce enough for our own 
consumption. 


Electricity—The People’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1938 


ADDRESS OF DAVID E. LILIENTHAL, DIRECTOR, TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY, BEFORE THE WOMEN’S COURT AND 
CIVIC CONFERENCE, MILWAUKEE, WIS., FEBRUARY 16, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am pleased to include the 
following challenging address by David E. Lilienthal, in 
which he sets forth the real policy of T. V. A.: 


For at least two decades electricity has been a transcendent 
public issue, regardless of the prevailing political or economic 
philosophy. Why is it that the American people have been and 
continue to be so intensely concerned about electricity? 

There are some leaders of the great power companies who are 
83 at a loss to understand why This i issue remains so per- 
sistently in the public mind. About 10 years ago I heard Mr. 
Martin J. Insull discuss this matter over the radio. “Why,” said 
Mr. Insull in substance, “the average person pays only a few cents 
a day as his electricity bill. Then why all the public fuss about 
electricity? The issue is not a real one, and would expire but for 
a few men who keep it alive for political purposes.” A few nights 
ago some of you may have heard another holding company execu- 
tive, equally bewildered by the persistence of public interest in 
power, use the same argument about how little the average person 
pays for electricity. 

It is not as simple as this argument implies. If all that is 
involved were a few cents a day, no politician the world has ever 
known could keep the American people keenly concerned over 
electricity. The question goes far deeper. Electricity is not just 
a commodity to be bought like groceries or automobiles. To most 
people it is a symbol, a symbol of freedom from , & sym- 
bol of a new way of living. Electricity is a symbol, as a flag is a 
symbol. Matter-of-fact people might say, “After all, what is the 
American flag? Simply a piece of colored muslin. What is there 
about muslin for people to get so emotional about?” Such a re- 
mark is foolish, of course. And it is just as foolish to try to wave 
aside deep issues involved in power by saying that electricity is 
just something you buy that costs very little, and there is there- 
fore no genuine and widespread interest in the question. 

The instincts of the average man and woman on matters of 
this kind are usually a sound guide to follow. And the rank 
and file of people look upon electricity as a force, a power that, 
properly released, can change the whole face of living for them- 
selves and their children. We can hardly think how life would 
go on, certainly in a city or town, without electricity. Almost 
every day science and invention are fin new uses for this 
energy. Most of us remember the time when electricity meant a 


brings music and the news of the world; V 
heat for cooking, cold for refrigeration, to do 
work of the home. And in our factories it brings energy for 
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tiniest motor or to move huge machinery that crushes tons of 
steel with no apparent effort. Electricity touches our individual 
lives. But it does more than that. It brings new and incalculable 
forces into play, forces that will determine the kind of country 
we will live in a decade or two hence. 

In the earlier days of our so-called machine age it was the steam 
engine that stood like a magnetic force at the very center of 
things. The power of the steam engine could not be broken up 
and sent out to the worker. So, instead, workers were brought 
into the factories. Factories were concentrated in a few large in- 
dustrial centers. Men and women were taken from the country- 
side and crowded into congested slums. Thus, to a certain extent 
the magnificent technical advance of American industry was 
wrought at the expense of the worker's welfare. All too often he 
was the loser in human terms of living conditions and working 
conditions. 

But now, at the beginning of the power age, electricity can 
help to restore the order and well-being of our national life. Elec- 
tricity is a flexible and mobile force, It can move out, coursing 
over transmission networks, to seek the worker at the forest, the 
quarry, and the mine. As much as any other single force, elec- 
tricity can help us to eliminate the sweatshop and the slum. It 
can help us to restore a balance of opportunity between city and 
country—between the factory and the farm. 

There is nothing complicated or technical about the basic 
issues concerning power. If we understand the fundamentals— 
and those fundamentals are simple and clear-cut—we need not 
try to follow through the maze of technical discussions by engi- 
neers, accountants, and rate experts, One principle we must 
understand, and the rest becomes detail. And that principle is 
simply this: Electricity is the people’s business. The business of 
supplying electricity must be run by the servants of the com- 
munity, whether they be private corporations or public officials, 
as the public’s enterprise; otherwise the full social benefits that 
can flow from electricity will never come to us and to our chil- 
dren. 

You frequently hear people speak of “private utilities.” Now, 
of course, there is no such thing: the term is “public utilities,” 
whether the utility in question is operated by private persons or 
by public officials. When a community distributes electricity to 
Its citizens, the Government is not thereby engaging in private 
business, nor is the Government thereby competing with pri- 
vate business. To talk about the service of electricity by a public 
agency as if it were an private enterprise like selling 
groceries or automobiles simply neglects the facts, The fact is 
that since the establishment of the Republic, public utilities have 
been recognized in the constitutional law of our country as 
public and not private undertakings. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in speaking of a public utility many years ago, 
said: “Though the corporation was seh its work was public, 
as much so as if it were constructed by the state. Such a (public 
utility) corporation was created for public purposes. It performs 
a function of the state.” Let me repeat: The supply of elec- 
tricity is so essential to community welfare and our individual 
life that it must be treated as a public business. 

Now, because electricity is a public business, the service can 
be furnished to a community by the community itself. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the electricity plants in a large number of the cities 
of this country were originally built by the communities them- 
selves, in the same way that the community would build streets 
or sewer systems or water plants, and for similar reasons. The 
community can serve itself with electricity, or it can designate an 
agent, a servant, to do this job for it. And in most of the cities 
of the United States private servants in the form of 3 
corporations have received franchises from the people permitting 
them, as a matter of grace and not a matter of right, to perform 
this public function. This, then, is the starting point in any 
analysis of the power question: That the rendering of electric serv- 
ice is a public undertaking and not an ordinary private business. 
And that is true whether the service is rendered through public 
officials by the community itself, or whether it is rendered by a 
private corporation designated by the community for this purpose. 

Is the supplying of electricity in the United States today oper- 
ated as the people’s business? Before we try to answer that ques- 
tion, let us take a quick glance at the historical development of 
electricity supply during the past 25 years or so. 

The supply of electricity began as a local enterprise. Through 
this State and throughout the country, separate electric gener- 
ating plants and distribution facilities were set up in each com- 
munity. Frequently they were built by cities and towns them- 
selves, and operated by them. Generally, however, the privilege 
of furnishing electricity and using streets was conferred on corpo- 
rations. The control of these corporations and their supervision, 
even in the larger communities, were for the most part in the 
hands of the people in the community itself, 

Then came a great engineering development. Instead of small 
local plants, each operating separately, large plants, operated by 
coal or by water power, were constructed. It proved economical to 
send the electricity from a few large plants over high-power trans- 
mission lines into a whole group of communities. This was called 
“interconnection” or was sometimes referred to as “superpower.” 
This interconnection of several communities into a system that 
was tied together had engineering and economic advantages over 
the separate isolated plants. 

But what really changed the fundamental characteristics of the 
electricity business was not this engineering development. It was 
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the appearance on the scene of the financial wizard. And the 
rabbit which this magician pulled out of the hat was called the 
holding company. The hand was quicker than the eye, and in 10 
years most of the people’s business of electricity left the control 
of the communities and was concentrated in the hands of a few 
men in the financial centers of our country. 

It does little good merely to condemn those men who turned the 
people's business into the greatest private monopoly of all time. 

e are not concerned with individuals, nor with merely retelling 
the lurid events familiar to all of you. What we are concerned 
with is to determine whether in this process of concentration and 
exploitation, electricity was dealt with as a public enterprise, as 
felt that electricity, with notable exceptionn is not iA T 
e a s exce; is not 
— Be ptions, conducted as 


le’s business has been 
conducted concerns the Long Island (N. Y.) Lighting Co. Testi- 
mony before a New York State committee recently brought out 
Feet I quote from the New York Times of December 

“That the company, nearly all of the common stock of which is 
3wned by three or four men, paid $11,000,000 in dividends over a 
9-year period on a $3,000,000 investment by them. 

“That the public has invested $102,000,000 in the company, in 
the form of bonds, ‘preterred stock, and minority commen cout 
interests, and has virtually no say as to its management. 

“That four men, who control the company, took $85,000 each as a 
commission for having brought about the purchase of a subsidiary 
company by the Long Island Lighting Co., even though they were 
directors and officers and owners of the company making the 


system, dealing with property which cost $1,500,000, 
and which is assessed at $670,000, valued that same be- 
fore the public service commission at more than $4,000,000.” 

To top off this picture of big affairs, let me read to you from 
a letter written by the attorney for this company to the wife of its 
directing genius, whose name is Mr. Ellis L. Phillips. Here is part 
of what he says: 

“As near as I can gather they (the investigating committee) are 
going to show that the promoters only invested $3,000,000 in } 
Island stock and that they have already declared in dividends on 
common stock $11,000,000. Of course that is a lot of money, and 
that is a big F I don't know of any law against the transac- 
tion; the only crime is, it was a successful venture, and Ellis 
Laurimore Phillips did something that a farmer’s son should not 
do. We expect to get him off on the Europa Saturday evening.” 

And then this priceless bit of whimsey: 

“Last evening I was up at the Club * * and 1 
got a sudden thought, so instead of sending roses to Mr. Phillips, 
or another Anthony Adverse, I sent him a bottle of créme de 
menthe with a little note reading as follows: 

“Dear ELLIS: 

Why not try another tack, 

Forget Roosevelt, Maltbie, Lehman, Mack, 
Harden your heart until it’s tough as flint, 
And drown your sorrows in crème de menthe.’” 

Just one more illustration of how the people's business was con- 

ducted. A holding company sent out the following bulletin to ita 

who were the best prospects for the sale of 
what they called “preferred” stock, but what is now recognized as 
simply paper which never had substantial value. Here is 
ulletin, quoted from official records by Thurman Arnold in 
his recent book: 

“The following is an analysis of the shareholders of a western 
VAi Waton Me . BIR; tki. tO SCT END REETIS: EA 
poration. 

“In looking this over one can be guided as to who are the best 
prospects to call on and sell our preferred shares. You will note 
that housewives and housekeepers, farmers, ranchers, retired, 
widows, and students are among those that buy the greatest num- 
ber of shares.” 

I submit that it is not consistent with the conduct of the peo- 
ple’s business that widows and the aged should be turned into 
“best prospects.” That is what happened, as all of us know, all 
over the country. The public business of electricity must be so 
reorganized that it will be a safe repository for investment by the 
thrifty, and not used as a decoy for the sayings of “housewives 
and housekeepers, farmers, ranchers, retired, widows, and students.” 

The job that lies ahead seems clear. It is not solely a question 
of fair rates or proper accounting or preventing stock swindles or 
abolishing holding-company fees. These are all important changes. 
But they are only part of an entire program the purpose of which 
is nothing less than to restore public control of this essential of life. 
Electricity must become an instrument of democracy. And this 
can be done without sacrificing the engineering and business econ- 
omies that have been effected. The process may be a long one. 
It takes only a few years to destroy a democratic institution, but it 
often takes a long, uphill fight to rebuild public control. But 
rebuild public control we must or every institution of democracy 
is threatened. 

The best statement of this whole problem was made 3 years ago 
by one who for the past 20 years worked hard to prevent this 
catastrophe from overtaking us. He is now leading the effort to 
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undo the evil. Let me read you the closing paragraph from the 
message of the President of the United States to the Congress of 
March 12, 1935: 

“Most of us agree that we should take the control and the bene- 
fits of the essentially local operating utility industry out of a few 
financial centers and give back that control and those benefits to 
the localities which produce the business and create the wealth. 
We can properly favor economically independent business, which 
stands on its own feet and diffuses power and responsibility among 
the many and frowns upon those holding companies which, through 
interlocking directorates and other devices, have given tyrannical 
power and exclusive opportunity to a favored few. It is time to 
make an effort to reverse that process of the concentration of 
power which has made most American citizens, once traditionally 
independent owners of their own businesses, helplessly dependent 
for their daily bread upon the favor of a very few who, by devices 
such as holding companies, have taken for themselves unwarranted 
economic power. I am against private socialism of concentrated 
private power as thoroughly as I am against governmental socialism. 
The one is equally as dangerous as the other; and destruction of 
private socialism is utterly essential to avoid governmental 
socialism.” 

How can we restore democratic control over electricity? No 
single measure can do the job. And certainly the ownership of all 
the electric utilities in the country by the Government of the 
United States is not the answer. The only persons who would favor 
such a move would be those who feel that in that way holding- 
company securities of uncertain value could be bailed out. Cen- 
tralization of the electricity business in Washington is no more 
the answer than the present centralization in a business bureauc- 
racy in New York and Chicago. No; the way to decentralize is 
to decentralize, and not merely change the form of centralization 
from a, private government, called a holding company, to the 
Federal Government. 
years a number of statutes have been enacted 


through the country. Not because it is more im 
of this work but because I am more familiar with it, let me take 
some illustrations from the work of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
illustrations which indicate in some respects how electricity can 
be treated as the people’s business. 

The source of the T. V. A. electricity program lies in certain 
rather well-known engineering and constitutional principles. 
Congress directed the Tennessee Valley Authority to provide a 
9-foot navigable channel throughout the length of the Tennessee 
River from Knoxville to the mouth, near Paducah, a distance of 
658 miles, and to provide for the control of destructive floods. To 
carry out this mandate the Board has proceeded to the construc- 
tion in the main river of a series of high dams and by the con- 
struction of dams in canyons on tributaries of the Tennessee River, 
Here we have a familiar and traditional function of the National 
Government, the providing of an interstate highway of transporta- 
tion and the control of destructive waters on an interstate stream. 

Everyone knows that when water falls there is power in. that 
water—power that men have used from time immemorial. So 
when T. V. A. lets water through these dams in pursuance of its 
constitutional functions with respect to navigation and the control 
of floods, the question is not whether power should be developed— 
the power is there by the mere fact that water is falling. The 
question is whether the power in that falling water shall be har- 
nessed and shall be utilized in the form of electricity by putting 
the water through turbines and generators, or whether that power 
should be allowed to go to waste. 

It is almost unthinkable that this power should not be made 
available, since with a relatively small additional investment of 
equipment it can be harnessed and put to work; and that is pre- 
cisely what Congress has directed should be done. The economy 
of such a plan is apparent at once. If a dam is built for navigation 
alone, or flood control alone, or (as in the case of a private develop- 
ment) for power alone, the cost of securing navigation, flood 
control, and power is greater than if all three purposes can be 
served by a single structure, and the costs of the structure divided 
among the three or more services. 

What is to be done with this vast potential supply of electric 
power? The policies governing the sale of that public property 
of electricity, as written into the T. V. A. Act, as amended in 1935, 
are comprehensive and have deep social and economic implications. 

All the power not employed for strictly governmental purposes 
is to be sold, according to the statute, “in order to avoid the waste 
of water power,” and the Board is authorized to transmit and 
market such power as in this act provided, and thereby, so far as 
may be practical, to assist in liquidating the cost or aid in the 
maintenance of the projects of the Authority.” 

In other words, the first duty of the T. V. A. Board is to sell 
the power and use the revenues to help pay the operating costs 
and repay the investment in the project. But in securing these 
revenues, the widest possible use of electricity, particularly in homes 
and on farms, is specifically laid down as a policy to guide the 
Authority. Though the project must plan to support itself, the 
national policy is clearly one of maximum use, consistent with 
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reasonable costs, not maximum financial returns. Some of the 
pom language is unusually interesting and worthy of your 
y: 

“This policy is further declared to be that the projects herein 
provided for shall be considered primarily as for the benefit of 
the people of the section as a whole and particularly the domestic 
and rural consumers to whom the power can economically be 
made available, and accordingly that sale to and use by industry 
shall be a secondary purpose, to be utilized principally to secure 
a sufficiently high-load factor and revenue returns which will per- 
mit domestic and rural use at the lowest possible rates and in 
such manner as to encourage increased domestic and rural use 
of electricity.” 

To whom is this electricity to be sold? The statute provides 
that it may be sold to persons or corporations, both public and 
private, including public-utility corporations and industrial cor- 
porations, but a clear preference in the sale of this power is con- 
ferred upon public, nonprofit distributing agencies, such as mu- 
nicipalities and mutual associations. This preference in the sale 
of public property to a nonprofit agency follows a tradition old 
in American law. 

Under this act of the possibility of public ownership 
of electricity is kept open, FC 
themselves, desire it. It is not forced upon them, nor (as the 
courts have found) are they coerced or induced by the Federal 
Government to go into public ownership. But if a community 
desires to perform this essentially public activity directly rather 
than through a private agent, the T. V. A. must sell it the power, 
where it is economically feasible to do so. 

to the 


vision of the law. A considerable number of e th the 
Tennessee S karrid re holding ee on the question, have 
made application purchase some of this publicly produced 
power. The State courts have held, in those States, 
that these cities have the right under State law to purchase 
power and to distribute it. In virtually every case, the munici- 
palities have offered to buy the facilities of the existing utility 
serving their community and to use those purchased facilities in 
distributing the power purchased from T. V. A. 

In Memphis, Tenn., for example, an election was held and by 
a vote of 1744 to 1 the citizens determined to set up their own 
municipal electricity plant and to supply power from the Ten- 
nessee River to their citizens. The city officials did not desire to 
build a duplicate and competing plant. They said to the Memphis 
Power & Light Co., “We have conferred upon you the privilege 
of conducting the people’s business of electricity supply. Now 
our citizenship, by overwhelming vote, have determined that the 
community desires to render this public service itself rather than 
through you as its servant and agent. We are ready to buy you 
out at a fair price, to be determined by the Federal Power Com- 
mission.” (The offer of the city of Memphis, typical of many 
other situations, is a document worth reading in its entirety.) The 
company in Memphis is part of a vast Nation-wide holding- 
company system. If it had been locally owned, I have no doubt 
that the company officials would immediately have gone into 
conference with the city officials, a fair price determined, and 
the property transferred. There would then be no competition, 
no duplication, no dismemberment of a going concern, no waste- 
ful building of unnecessary facilities. There would be restored 
to the citizens of Memphis local control of electricity supply. 
What actually happened, however, was that the offer to buy was 
never responded to, and from that day until this there has been 
no willingness on the company's part to negotiate for the sale 
of the property. 

This same story has been repeated in a number of other com- 
munities in the Tennessee Valley. In Chattanooga, Tenn., for 
example, after a similar referendum, a request by the city for a 
conference with the company officials respecting sale was twice 
met with a refusal even to sit down around a table and talk the 
matter over. 

I speak of these matters not only because of their intrinsic inter- 
est but because they constitute, in my opinion, violations of the 
fundamental relationship between utility corporations and the 
communities they serve. 

To restore control of electricity in the hands of the people does 
not require universal public ownership. But it does require a 

tion of the public character of electricity and of the rights 
of the community. 

We are a long way from a restoration of a democratic community 
control of electricity. How we meet this issue will largely affect 
our future as a people. If we follow two principles in our National, 
State, and local affairs, we shall be on sound ground, first, that 
the supply of electricity shall be conducted and treated in every 
respect as the people’s business; and second, that the right of any 
community to serve itself with electricity, when for any reason it 
is dissatisfied with the services of the private agent which it has 
designated, shall be clearly recognized and shall not be interfered 
with, whether by influencing elections, by securing hamstringing 
legislation, or by vexatious litigation. 

eryone wants investment in useful property of privately owned 
utilities to be protected. No one wants uneconomic competition. 
No one wants the waste of duplicating facilities; no one wants two 
electric systems in a community where one will serve as well. But 
private monopoly has an obligation on its side to deal fairly with 
the community, to recognize the public nature of the enterprise 
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in which it is engaged, to acknowledge that the public interest 
with to electricity is paramount. Nowhere has this prin- 
ciple been better expressed than in an opinion by an illustrious 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. In one 
of the first cases which came before that Court involving the 
claims of a public utility to a monopoly, Mr. Chief Justice Taney 
spoke these words, which I commend to you: 

“while the rights of private property are sacredly guarded, we 
must not forget that the community also have rights, and that 
the happiness and well-being of every citizen depends on their 
faithful preservation.” 


Helium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. CONNELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1938 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, in 1934 
the administration of the Bureau of Mines, which has charge 
of the helium reserves of the United States Government 
which had been developed at a cost of over $14,000,000 as a 
military defense measure, was, by Executive order, trans- 
ferred from the Department of Commerce to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. No amendment to the Helium Act, 
which prohibited the sale absolutely to nongovernmental 
agencies, was made then nor until September 1937. The 
chief and only users of the Government helium from the 
military reserve at Amarillo, Tex., were the United States 
Army and Navy, and the helium processed for them by the 
plant was done on funds allocated to it in advance for this 
purpose by one or the other of the two military services, the 
Navy or the Army. 

The commercial users of helium were supplied by the 
Girdler Corporation, the successor of the Helium Co. of 
America, which was formed in 1927, in furtherance of some 
previous arrangement and understanding had with certain 
Officials of the lighter-than-air division of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics of the United States Navy, that it should fur- 
nish helium for Navy needs instead of the Government- 
owned plant. This company built a plant at Dexter, Kans., 
and later, Thatcher, Colo., and received two large and 
profitable orders from the Navy for some seven or more 
million feet of helium for 1928, 1929, and 1930. In 1930, 
the Comptroller General intervened, and forced the pro- 
curement from the Government owned and operated plant 
at a much lower cost per thousand cubic feet. Since 1930, 
the main customer of the commercial company was the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Co., which purchased a million or more 
cubic feet for use in the Goodyear blimps in advertising a 
brand of automobile tires. The price for this was approxi- 
mately $75 per thousand cubic feet. A New York depart- 
ment store purchased a small quantity for use in grotesque- 
shaped balloons for Thanksgiving parades and a few thou- 
sand feet were sold annually for laboratory and experimental 
purposes and a very small amount exported, subject to very 
strict regulations and license for experimental purposes. 
None could be exported in military quantities and none was 
exported for commercial aircraft use nor was any application 
for such a license requested or granted by anybody, includ- 
ing the German Government or the Zeppelin Co., which is 
controlled by the German Air Ministry under Gen. Herman 
Goering. 

This was the situation until 1935, when, for reasons un- 
known, by methods not clear, and apparently “free from any 
taint of legality,” the Bureau of Mines furnished the pri- 
vate corporation, the Goodyear-Zeppelin Co. —one- fourth of 
whose stock is owned by either a German corporation or 
German governmental agency—1,000,000 cubic feet of helium 
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for use in the private blimps. This had the immediate ef- 
fect of practically putting the commercial helium company 
out of business by taking away its only material customer 
and saving the Goodyear-Zeppelin Co. a large sum of money. 
Whether this was a sale, a lease, or a subsidy is not clear, 
as the Mines officials, the Goodyear-Zeppelin officials, and 
the officials of the commercial helium company differ thereon 
sharply one from the other, but there is no disagreement 
as to the effect. How much has been paid or will be paid 
per thousand for this is in doubt, and no two accounts 
coincide on the amount or terms, which vary from nothing, 
through $11 a thousand to $30 a thousand for all gas not 
returned if, as, and when its return is demanded of the pri- 
vate corporation. In any event it is far from the $75 a 
thousand previously paid in large quantities and the $125 a 
thousand charged doctors and hospitals for therapeutic 
uses. 

This unusual transaction, according to testimony before 
congressional committees, was approved or initiated by some 
one in a position above the Bureau of Mines, in an admin- 
istrative or supervisory capacity. In 1937, on three different 
occasions, inquirers at the Department of the Interior re- 
garding the helium situation were referred by the private 
secretary of the Secretary of the Interior, the private secre- 
tary of Mr. Harry Slattery, and by another official, to Mr. 
E. K. Burlew, administrative assistant, as the one who had 
supervision over this question, and told that trying to see 
any other official would be a waste of time. 

In September 1936 there was prepared in the Interior De- 
partment, and later introduced by request, in February 1937, 
by the respective chairmen of the Senate and House Military 
Affairs Committees, a bill amending the Helium Act making 
it a strict Government monopoly, prohibiting the sale by 
private companies, and in effect letting down the bars to 
export to foreign governments of what was developed as a 
vital military necessity by large expenditures of public money 
and reversing the traditional policy of Congress on this 
subject. No provision was made for any compensation of 
the commercial company, though any sale of its product was 
made illegal (S. 1567, H. R. 4415, and H. R. 7494). The 
passage of these bills was vigorously urged by departmental 
representatives, who at all times assured Congress the ex- 
port of military quantities was impossible and that adequate 
safeguards were and would be taken against this danger; 
that Congress need have no fear in delegating the protec- 
tion of United States interests to the administrative offi- 
cials; that opponents of the bill, representing strictly 
American interests who were opposed to letting Germany, 
Italy, or Japan have this valuable military material for war 
purposes and to crippling the American lighter-than-air 
prospective users of helium by not only depriving them of a 
source of purchasing helium but in addition subsidizing a 
foreign competitor to American trade and transport in North 
and South America, who already enjoyed a substantial sub- 
sidy from its own government, were needlessly alarmed, did 
not understand the situation, were inimical to suffering hu- 
manity, were needlessly crying “Wolf! Wolf!” and the real 
intent of the bill was to promote American commercial 
dirigible use and aid the sufferers from asthma and certain 
respiratory diseases. Aided by a vigorous propaganda and 
testimony by the Germans and their agents, open and other- 
wise, the act, S. 1567, with several amendments, including 
one to compensate the commercial company, passed the Sen- 
ate and finally the House, but only after overcoming vigorous 
opposition of members of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs by amendments prohibiting export or sale to com- 
mercial aircraft not flying exclusively between the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, and foreign countries. 
The pressure behind the bill was sufficient to get a rule for 
consideration in the last few hours of the first session, 
with debate against it limited to 1 hour, and only then was a 
majority vote secured by the assurances of its proponents 
that if the House wanted to keep Germany from getting 
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helium and to help American industry, then the thing to do 
was to vote for the new bill, as the old act did not afford 
this vital safeguard. The Senate concurred in the House 
amendments the next day, and the act was approved by the 
President on September 1, 1937 (Public, No. 411, 75th Cong.). 

In the issue of August 21, 1937, of the New York Times, a 
dispatch by wireless to New York Times, dated August 20, 
1937, from Friedrichshafen, Germany, before Congress had 
passed the amendment, said in part: 

The Zeppelin Co. now expects the new LZ-130 to be ready next 
March, probably sanne to the United States sometime in May. All 
hope of making a commercial success of this ship has been practi- 
cally abandoned. * * The LZ-130 originally was built to be 
a sister ship of the Hindenburg, and, as such, a hydrogen ship. 
The elimination of 20 passenger berths eliminates the profit in 
operation even when the extra cost of helium gas is not counted. 

However, the Air Ministry (Gen. Herman Goering) Killed the 
company’s last hope of making a commercial success by insisting 
that helium be brought to Germany in steel containers to fill the 
ship for its first flight. The company originally intended to fly 
the LZ-130 passengerless and observerless, to the United States 
filled with hydrogen and to fill it with helium there, before taking 
on any passengers. The cost of transporting the helium gas across 

riginal purchase price, if it does not 
exceed it. In any case, the helium price is so high as to make 
profitable operation of the LZ-130 an impossibility. 

1. Original act forbids sale of helium from Government 
reserve. 

2. After transfer to Interior Department, 1,000,000 feet 
from Government reserve turned over to Goodyear to use 
in advertising tires, though no authorization for this. 

3. Helium Co. or Girdler Corporation formerly supplied 
market with commercial helium at $65-$35 (sliding scale) 
per thousand. Goodyear main customer, rest small amounts. 

4. Unlawful action of Bureau of Mines in supplying Good- 
year practically put Girdler Corporation out of business. 
(See testimony, Howington.) 

5. No agreement in testimony as to reason or details of 
this peculiar action, or whether gas was paid for or on 
what terms. (Fickes, Dr. Finch, Dr. Cattell, and Howing- 
ton.) 

6. Above moves coincide with Hitler’s rearmament pro- 
gram, denunciation of Versailles and Locarno Treaties, and 
directly benefited Goodyear-Zeppelin Co., one-fourth Ger- 
man owned, whose activities during last 3 years have been 
mainly propaganda to get helium for German Government. 

7. In furtherance of above plan, American Zeppelin Trans- 
port, Inc., was formed, German dominated, and its agents 
appeared before Congressmen and committees, ostensibly 
speaking for American aeronautic interests but suppressing 
the fact that its sole function was as agent of the Deutsche 
Zeppelin Reederei, G. m. b. H., Frankfort, Germany, and a 
part of the German air ministry under General Goering. 
(See statement, Munitions Control Report, December 1, 1937, 
and CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, August 21; Nation, June 20, (?) 
1937, re F. Willy von Meister, vice president.) 

8. New act prepared by Interior Department without any 
consultation of any American interests and introduced by 
request in Military Affairs Committees of both Houses, pro- 
posing sale instead of lease, making all helium Government 
monopoly, but providing no compensation for private in- 
terests such as Girdler Corporation. Mine officials, doc- 
tors, and German agents appear to testify in favor of act. 
Slate for American company asks leasing provision be re- 
tained and export not permitted in military quantities or to 
subsidize foreign competition to United States. Congress- 
man LanHam speaks to this effect. Howington opposes con- 
fiscatory features of act, protests illegal action in taking only 
customer from him, and says wants only to be let alone. 

9. Dr. Finch and Dr. Cattell say in effect Helium Co.’s 
properties are junk, patents and process no good, gas fields 
playing out, do not want plants and could not use them, 
and so forth. 

10. Hindenburg burns up and propaganda gathers mo- 
mentum. Interior proposes amendment to take care of 
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Howington interests by peculiar method of appraisal, and 
aided by German agents and certain officers in United States 
Navy lighter-than-air bureau, act passes Congress and signed 
by President last of August 1937. Sale of helium even to 
doctors not allowed until price for properties accepted by 
Howington. 

11. Despite fact that humanity was suffering and rush 
was so great special rule granted and 1 hour’s debate al- 
lowed, appraisers were not appointed until October (How?) 
Dr. Cattrell says in October that appraisal will take nearly 
90 days, though still insists properties are junk. No price 
or quantities can be quoted until January. Reiterates this 
around Thanksgiving and denies any application for license 
or allotment for export pending or discussed. 

12. On November 23, Munitions Control Board, upon 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior (or by 
some authorized to make this in his name) approved allot- 
ment of nearly 18,000,000 cubic feet helium in year ending 
November 1, 1938, for export to Germany; application 
granted to American Zeppelin Transportation, Inc., which 
now drops mask and comes out openly as German agent. 
Only protection against military use is word of the agent in 
this country. 

13. This quantity, 17,900,000 cubic feet, is sufficient to 
inflate 350 military balloons, 3 Zeppelins—size of Akron, 7 
Zeppelins—size of Los Angeles, 88 blimps, and would give 
Germany an enormous advantage over her neighbors. 

14. No protection in allotment once helium is in Germany 
against its sale or gift to Italy or Japan. 

15. This done in spite of assurances given committees by 
German cat’s-paws in and out of United States service, that 
exportation in containers impracticable, price and trouble 
prohibitive, and only way a large quantity could get out of 
United States would be by airship and this could be so 
easily controlled, and so forth. Pooh-poohed objections and 
warnings of anybody not representing Germany or her allies. 

16. This action makes a mockery of last Helium Act, is 
in military quantities, and by no stretch of imagination 
can it be wanted for commercial use by the consignees, 
because (a) no ship ready for this in Germany; LZ-130 only 
holds 7,000,000 cubic feet hydrogen and will not be ready 
until spring; Graf decommissioned and now a museum 
piece on exhibition at 1 mark a look; (b) Zeppelin con- 
struction too heavy for helium, pay load practically elim- 
inated; and price delivered prohibitive for any pretense of 
earning power; (c) attempt to lighten construction to carry 
pay load with helium has always resulted disastrously and 
fatally. Recapture clause for United States in act flouted 
by this as no chance to get it back even if it was legitimately 
used according to terms of application because of diffusion 
through fabric. 

17. Though no license has been formally issued by In- 
terior Department and no information given to press or 
American citizens interested in purchase or supply of helium 
so far, German steamer Dessau ties up in Houston, Tex., 
January 9 with steel containers holding 2,600,000 cubic feet, 
the total supply in Amarillo above ground, and press carries 
story that as soon as this is loaded that departure will be 
made and return as soon as more is available. 

18. Though no information can be had at mines re ap- 
praisal or ultimate quoted price of helium for United States 
citizens, it is believed that secret contract is being entered 
into to pay Girdler Corporation (Helium Co.) over half a 
million dollars—tax money—for what experts in Bureau 
of Mines testify and insist is junk and of no value to United 
States. All to smooth path of Nazi control of United States 
helium and to effectively block any United States develop- 
ment in lighter-than-air transport, commercial or military. 

(See Conservation Helium Gas. Hearings before Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, on 
H. R. 4415 and H. R. 7494 (75th Cong., ist sess). Hearings 
on S. 1567 before Senate Military Affairs Committee (75th 
Cong., Ist sess.). Also CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 1937.) 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HERMAN P. KO 
NECTICUT, ON FEBRUARY 13, 1938 


, OF CON- 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me over the radio on February 13, 1938: 


Before I enter into the subject of my discussion I am happy to 
tell you that the first steps are now being taken toward flood pro- 
tection for Hartford. In an unusual procedure, our President and 
the authorities in Washington gave advance consent to the raising 
of the dike at South Meadows as a W. P. A. project. This is the 
first step in a comprehensive flood-protection plan for the city. 
Engineers of the War Department are here already at work in 
preparation for the job which can start upon the adoption of a 
resolution which is to be presented to the Hartford Board of 
Aldermen tomorrow evening. 

My promise that the people of Hartford would be given protec- 
tion from floods has been kept. 


Holyoke, Chicopee, and Northampton, Mass. 

But today I really want to talk with you about the matter which 
is causing you and me more worry than any other. All that we 
have built in the last 5 years, to preserve and strengthen democ- 
racy in America, to keep our people free, may be gone with the 
wind if America loses her peace. 

Europe is preparing for war. So are we. Spain has a civil war. 
Japan and China are at war. Every major country is aiding and 
abetting one side or the other, if not with men then with money, 
arms, or materials. With nations physically preparing for war, it 
stands to reason that their people are psychologically being pre- 
pared for war. Despite it all the American people are psycho- 
logically geared for peace. What then is their reaction to an in- 
creasing physical preparation for war? If I can judge from the 
reactions I have received, they do not like it. They are demanding 
that we stick to our business here; they are demanding that we 
remove Americans and American boats from the fighting zones 
lest we become involved. 

Recently a woman wrote me two letters. In one she urged my 
support of the war referendum and in the other she urged my 
support of the conscription bill. I wrote back and asked her 
whether she realized that in principle these measures were opposed 
to each other. She replied saying that she had not looked at it 
from that angle—that being a member of a military organization 
she asked my support of the conscription bill as all Members were 
asked to do, but, that being a mother of two sons, in her heart she 
wanted me to support the war referendum. 

In the situation confronting us, we can either remain strictly 
neutral or we can enter into a deal with certain nations. It 
would be ideal if we could enter into cooperation with other na- 
tions for the peace of the world as well as our own. But should 
we do that, with conditions as they are today, we would surely 
get roped into another war on foreign soll and in foreign waters. 

If there were to be anything gained for the American people 
by exposing ourselves to a war on foreign soil, I would agree that 
that is the course the United States should pursue. 

It is estimated that we have already paid $400,000,000,000 to- 
ward the cost of the World War. Nicholas Murray Butler says 
that with that $400,000,000,000 we could have built a $2,500 house, 
furnished it, placed it on 5 acres of land and given a furnished 
house and the land to each and every family in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, England, Wales, Scotland, France, Germany, 
and Russia. We could have given to each city of 20,000 inhab- 
itants or over in all these countries a $5,000,000 library and a 
$10,000,000 university. That is what we could have done with 
that $400,000,000,000 had we invested it in the god of peace rather 
than in the god of war. 

A nation dedicated to peace should have only one reason for 
going to war, and that, only if we are invaded or attacked. To 
prepare against such invasion or attack we need adequate national 
defense; an adequate Navy, Army, fortresses, and air force. For 
such purposes, expenditures for the Army and Navy are justi- 
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fiable. But, listen to this: From 1932 through 1937 about 
$2,000,000,000 were appropriated and spent for military activities 
for the Army. During that same period more than $2,500,000,000 
were appropriated and spent for the Navy. Furthermore, more 
than $500,000,000 for the Navy was approved by the House a few 
weeks ago and there awaits us another bill authorizing naval 
expenditures of $800,000,000 during the next few years. For what 
purpose and reason? That is what I want to know. 

If it can be shown to me and to a number of my colleagues that 
these expenditures are needed for our defense In case of invasion 
or attack, we will be the first to agree to them. 

But who is coming to attack North or South America? Our 
t naval and military strength can easily cope with any in- 
vader. If it should happen, the American people would summon 
all the strength at their command, for we have the Monroe 
Doctrine and consider the Western Hemisphere our business. But 
the American people do not consider the rest of the world our 
business when it may mean our going to war. Furthermore, by 
the time any potential enemy of ours is foolish enough to attempt 
such an invasion, the battleships and the military equipment we 
are being asked to build today will have become obsolete. We are 
throwing away hundreds of millions of dollars unless we are pre- 
paring for an early war in foreign waters. 

Where are the voices which have been crying for economy? 
Where are those who have protested the funds spent for the re- 
habilitation of the American people? They are woefully silent 
about the money we are giving to the god of war. 

The denials during the past few days that this Nation has 
entered into agreements with other nations offer some comfort, 
but the suspicion still remains that this country is getting ready 
to help Britain preserve her Empire and to help Russia protect 
her territories and interests in Asia. There is no question but 
that England is most worried as to how far south Japan will go in 
her war on China, for, after all, she has India, British Malaya, New 
Zealand, and Australia. There is no question but that Russia is 
worried over Siberia in view of the fact that Japan is steadily 
consolidating her strength in north China. 

I agree that America has a duty toward world civilization and 
democracy. We can fulfill that duty, however, only by preserving 
democracy here. And we can continue to live as a democratic 
people, free as to our religion, our education, our speech, only if 
during this critical time in the world’s affairs we remain at peace. 

Should war come upon us, there will first be a conscription of 
men, next a conscription of business and industry, and then a 
conscription of capital. Individual freedom will be taken away 
and a governmental dictatorship set up over men, business, indus- 
try, and capital. 

After the war is over, the only question remaining will be what 
form of dictatorship the American people will choose. Those who 
have something want a Fascist dictatorship; those who have 
nothing will want a Communist dictatorship, and because there are 
more “have nots” than “haves” it is easy to see what form the 
American Government will assume. In any case, democracy will fly 
out of the window. 

It is without humor that I watch the present armament race. 
Italy announces she is going to lay down battleships, France re- 
sponds in the same vein. Japan starts trouble in the Far East, 
England increases her Navy, and then we in America are confronted 
with a demand for a larger Navy. Where nations are not building 
battleships, they are important great quantities of ammunition 
and materials to be used for the implements of war. And so it is 
with the submarines, and so it is with the air forces. It is a vicious 
circle, the arc of which seems to grow smaller every day and 
tightens ever more closely about us. 

And the question is, For what? Surely if we are not going to 
war we do not need these preparations for war, and if we need 
them we should be told why. 

Ironically enough. Admiral Leahy, present Chief of our Naval 
Operations, testified before the Naval Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives last week that a single airplane 
could put a battleship out of commission. Yet he was pleading 
for a larger Navy. 

Observers in foreign lands where the governments are either 
at war or preparing for war, have stated that the people do not 
want war but they have no recourse; they are compelled to do 
what their dictators tell them to do. The American people, 
fortunately, have a say in their government. 

As I said before, America can perform her duty to civiliza- 
tion and world democracy only by remaining at peace. After this 
trouble is over, the only nation which can take the leadership 
for human progress is that which kept her people strong in 
peace and devoted every energy for their happiness and welfare 
rather than for their destruction. 

Those of you who want democracy returned to other lands 
which know it not today, can show the way by our example, if 
we insist upon keeping out of war. For those people will want 
the human rights and human privileges which we enjoy. They 
will gather their forces together for the establishment of democ- 
racy in their lands so that they too may have the most im- 
portant freedom of all, and that is the freedom to remain at 
peace. 
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Confine Chains to Small Area 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is contended that when our 
bill H. R. 9464 becomes fully effective after the second year 
the taxes will be so high on the national corporate chains, 
which own several thousand retail stores, that they will be 
unable to continue in business. Frankly, the object of this 
bill is to cause a law to be enacted that will restrict retail dis- 
tribution to a small area and to a comparatively small number 
of units. It will not put them out of business. It will cause 
them to reduce the number of stores they own and give other 
people, especially local citizens, a chance. 

NO PRICE WILL COMPENSATE FOR DESTRUCTION OF LOCAL COMMUNITY 
LIFE 

Local privileges and opportunities are so valuable that it is 
difficult to estimate a price measured in money that would be 
sufficient to exchange them for. In fact, destruction of local 
privileges and opportunities destroys the homes, churches, 
and schools, which in turn not only destroys the community 
but weakens the Nation as well. Community life in America 
is so valuable and so vital to the continued happiness and 
prosperity of our people and the general welfare of our Nation 
that a price in the form of taxes cannot be fixed too high. 

Opportunities for the young as well as our community life 
are too valuable to be bought with the money of national 
corporate chains. 

TAXING OUT OF EXISTENCE 


After the War between the States, Congress deliberately 
passed a law placing a prohibitive tax on notes—currency— 
issued by State banks. This law was upheld by the Supreme 
Court. Another case is the oleomargarine-tax laws. No in- 
formed lawyer questions the right of Congress to use the 
taxing power of Congress as a vehicle to promote the general 
welfare. 

Under existing laws a banking corporation cannot have 
branches in another State; it is restricted to the boundaries 
of one State and usually to a small area. It is in the interest 
of the people to restrict banking to a small area, because local 
people can do the local banking business. It is likewise rea- 
sonable that retail distribution be restricted in a similar way. 


H. R. 4594—A Bill To Amend the Revenue Act of 
1936 With Respect to the Tax on Undistributed 
Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALFRED F. BEITER, OF NEW YORK, ON 
FEBRUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. BETTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herein an address which I delivered at the 
Nineteenth Annual Convention of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, Inc., held at Washington, D. C., 
February 8-10, 1938, as follows: 


PROFITS TAX EXEMPTION FOR EXPANSION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the convention, I am very glad to 
have this opportunity to appear before you and discuss a subject 
which I know is of vast interest to all of you. 

Every one of us is concerned with the matter of taxes, and the 
ever-growing demands in both Houses of Congress for tax revision 
indicates that interest in the subject is not confined to big busi- 
ness, small business, or industrial concerns alone. It is a subject 
which affects indirectly labor and all those who are employed in 
the construction industry and the host of other workers required 
to fabricate the variegated materials that go into construction 
projects. All of these workers are affected and need to be taken 
into account when the United States Congress talks of revising 
taxes to allow for industrial expansion. 

I have long held the belief that the construction industry which 
you represent has played a primary role in sustaining economic 
recovery. My belief in this theory has led me, in the past, to spon- 
sor legislation in Congress which appropriated large sums for use- 
ful public-works projects. I realize that a large proportion of 
every dollar spent on construction projects finds its way into the 
packets of workmen for wages. 

This significant fact places proposed profits-tax exemption pro- 
visions to allow for expansion in an entirely new light. If the 
undistributed-profits tax is to be modified to allow expenditures 
for modernization, rebuilding, and replacement of machinery, it 
means that huge sums will be paid to steelworkers, artisans, 
mechanics, and laborers, in addition to those employed in the 
fields, mines, and forests where the raw materials originate. 

You are probably familiar with the fact that I have sponsored a 
bill in Congress which would modify this tax. It is known as 
H. R. 4594 and has the support of all those who are interested in 
correcting inequities of the existing law. The adverse effects of 
the undistributed-profits tax are known to all of you, since it has 
affected your own business. I need not go into this phase of the 
matter in speaking before your convention, because you know even 
better than I what this tax has cost you in the loss of contracts. 

If my bill is adopted, it means that deductions from all taxes in 
excess of the normal tax would be made for improvements, such as 
rehabilitation of old structures, equipment, and machinery, or 
additions for expansion purposes, and even entirely new plants 
where necessary for expansion, 

One large corporation in my district made a large expansion last 
year in which the building improvements, which were entirely new, 
and the equipment ran well over one and a quarter million dollars. 
This was needed for the business and furnished added permanent 
employees to manufacture their products. This job supplied in the 
field of labor, not including labor expended in the shops, about 
$175,000. This is on the building alone and has nothing to do with 
the equipment, which was less than one-half of the total. These 
figures will show how much employment construction can create 
if encouraged. In addition to all this, of course, it adds a great 
deal to the taxable value of property. 

It is very certain that the undistributed-profits tax, as a pro- 
ducer of revenue, has been disappointing to the Government. 
Since it is not successful in its present form in producing antici- 
pated revenues, and has obstructed development and prohibited 
employment, it should be changed. 

Corporate profits reinvested prove an important source of capi- 
tal. Therefore, the Government gains little if this major source 
of capital is wiped out. Continuity of business management and 
employment is most necessary in any recovery program. The 
whole thing resolves itself into modifying extreme taxes so as to 
produce more revenue and create more jobs. 

Therefore, in the interest of labor and capital alike, I am en- 
deavoring to secure enactment of my amendment to the Revenue 
Act of 1936. Congress must certainly do something at this ses- 
sion to produce more jobs. As a Member of this legislative body I 
recognize the importance of this problem. We want employment. 
And to furnish employment we must find jobs. What better way 
than to remove obstacles to business progress? 

At the time I introduced this legislation—back in February a 
year ago—I was not at all optimistic of its adoption. Since that 
time, however, there has been a general movement for tax re- 
vision and prominently mentioned for revision is the undistributed 
earnings tax. Chairman Jesse Jones of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation favors it and has said so publicly. The Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Marriner Eccles, also approves a 
change. Senator Par Harrison, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, has expressed a similar view. My good friend and 
fellow townsman, the Comptroller of the State of New York, 
Morris Tremaine, who is considered one of the financial experts 
of the country, has gone on record as favoring my bill. In speak- 
ing of the undistributed-profits tax he says: “Its punitive effects 
have resulted in choking off busines sactivities that would have 
produced a far greater amount of revenue from other sources as 
a result of stimulated business activity. Undistributed profits 
2 to labor. When they are distributed they belong to stock - 

I consider Comptroller Tremaine an authority on finance, and 
when he says that taxes should be applied so as to make the 
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willful iaieness of either capital or labor definitely unprofitable, 
I am inclined to believe he knows exactly whereof he speaks. 

Nothing can change my conviction that the principle of the 
undistributed-profits tax as it now stands is basically wrong. I 
hold the theory that business should be encouraged to use their 
earnings to build up and expand their property. 

When the Revenue Act of 1936 was passed, many expressed the 
belief at that time that it should carry an exemption for con- 
struction work from the undistributed-profits-tax feature. I feel 
that such an exemption would not detract from the revenues of 
the Federal Government because the additional moneys derived 
from the normal tax on the manufacturers of materials used in 
construction projects and the increase in individual income-tax 
returns would readily offset what might be considered loss in 
assessing the undistributed-profits tax. 

No extensive building operations are likely to be undertaken by 
private capital so long as this confiscatory tax law is in effect. 
It is retarding building construction all over the country. It has 
proved to be a substantial impediment to industry and business 
in a critical time. Businessmen generally believe that the un- 
distributed-earnings tax is the cause to quite an extent of our 
present business recession, and a change in the tax would have a 
definite psychological effect at this time. 

A prominent manufacturing concern in my district wrote me the 
other day to this effect: “As it is now, we must penalize ourselves 
by paying taxes if we spend money for improvements in equip- 
ment or to replace obsolescence. In the machinery-manufacturing 
business today any machine over 10 years old is absolutely ante- 
dated, and in order to try and manufacture equipment on a com- 
petitive basis and sell at a profit, if you can’t keep replacing your 
machines as they are improved by faster methods of production, 
you don't stand still but you go backward. We need to make im- 
provements and to expand our plant badly but can’t afford to do so 
because of the compulsory additional taxation that must be paid 
to make this investment.” 

The small manufacturing and other business concerns in the 
country are really the backbone of employment and purchasing 
power. If they are prohibited from plowing their earnings back 
into their business, they are unable to make plant expansions and 
machinery purchases. A number of large corporations in my 
district have indicated publicly that they would increase the 
number of workers hired if the undistributed-profits tax is modi- 
fied to permit exemptions for expansion. 

The full terms of the Revenue Act of 1936 have now been ex- 
perienced and a great deal of information is available as to how 
these new taxes are affecting individual firms in their future plans. 
In the past the Internal Revenue Bureau has been swamped with 
inquiries such as “We are setting aside a sinking fund in order 
to accumulate enough money to build our own plant—is this fund 
subject to the undistributed-profits tax?” and “We authorized im- 
provements to our office which are expected to cost $9,000—can we 
obtain credit against profits in reporting the tax of 1937 profits?” 

The expenditures for improvements and similar capii invest- 
ments not being established as allowable deductions, quite ob- 
viously credits cannot be taken. 

To draw up a tax pr is, of course, no simple matter. It 
is something that should be done carefully and after due con- 
sultation with the experts of the Treasury and others involved. 
However, there seems to be little difference of opinion as to the 
harmful resuls on undistributed earnings and certainly no greater 
stimulus could be given to American business today than to take 
immediate steps to correct the situation. 

I would suggest to the individual members of this convention— 
and I assume many States in the Union are represented here 
today—that a personal appeal be made to your Representative in 
Congress, both to Senators and Representatives, for the immediate 
enactment of my amendment to the revenue act. My office will be 
glad to furnish you with a copy of the bill or Mr. Harding can 
probably supply you with a copy. The Representative in Congress 
from your section probably does not know of your interest in this 
legislation. Tell him of your tax wants. Tell him of your trou- 
bles due to present tax inequities. He cannot be to act 
the way you want him to when this legislation comes up in the 
House unless you advise him of your hopes in this connection. 

I intend to offer an amendment from the floor of the House to 
the tax bill which finally emerges from committee if the com- 
mittee draft does not contain provisions such as are recommended 
in my proposed amendment, It is suggested that you ask your 
individual Members to support my request now before the Ways 
and Means chairman to have my proposal incorporated in the 
final draft, and failing this, to support any amendment which I 
may offer from the floor of this nature. 

If a concerted drive is made on Congress to have this change 
made in the present law, I believe our aims can be accomplished. 
I hope I may have your support and that of each individual chap- 
ter of your organization out in the field. 

I want to thank you for giving me your attention here today 
and to express the hope that our combined efforts will result in 
modification of the undistributed-profits tax in your interest and 
that of the thousands of unemployed workers in the construction 
and related industries. 
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The Work of the Department of State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE S. MESSERSMITH, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE, ON FEBRUARY 4, 1938 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliy- 
ered by the Honorable George S. Messersmith, Assistant 
Secretary of State, before the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, at the Hotel Astor in New York City, 
on February 4, 1938: 


I appreciate very much the opportunity which the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs has given me as a member of 
the Department of State to appear before you at this time, and 
your particular request that there should be presented to you 
some observations on the work of the Department and how the 
women of New York can help in that work. This is very encour- 
aging at a time when we not only have plenty of work, but also 
have reason to feel keenly the great need of intelligent com- 
prehension by our fellow citizens of what we are trying to do 
and their loyal support in doing it. 

There has been, I think it safe to say, probably no time in the 
history of this country that our foreign relations have been of 
more vital importance to us, when the day-by-day conduct of 
our relations with our near and far neighbors assumes more 
significance and when any mistakes made today would more 
surely be likely to bear bitter fruit tomorrow. It is unnecessary 
before a group of women such as this to explain the degree to 
which our relations with the rest of the world have grown and 
become complex, more particularly in recent years. It is also 
superfluous for me to tell you that this increase in the vital 
interest we have in what takes place beyond our frontiers is in 
no sense due to any policies of our Government, nor to the 
machinations of big business or of particular groups of our popu- 
lation as is only too often made to appear. It is the result of 
changes in the world in which we live—changes which have grown 
out of a multitude of causes over which no people has had con- 
trol and no one particular country has directed. What we must 
realize is that we live in a world very different from the one in 
which our forefathers established the independent existence of 
our country, a world very different from the world in which for so 
many years our ancestors were able to develop our internal life and 
institutions. We live in a world in which the welfare of every 
country and people is inextricably bound up to a considerable de- 
gree with that of every other nation and people. 

There are those who tell us that it is our sole duty to mind our 
own business at home and that it is of no concern to us what hap- 
pens beyond our frontiers. There is something about the word 
“isolation” and in the doctrine of isolation for our country which 
seem very appealing to many in this country. These people are apt 
to tell us that we have everything at home that we want and need 
and that we must let others take care of themselves and perhaps 
disintegrate through their quarrels over getting what belongs to 
them. All this sounds very plausible, but I fear that our friends 
who speak so loudly in this strain are not very clearly or 
realistically. At least we can be sure that they are not facing real- 
istically what is happening in the world today or realizing what a 
world we are living in. I will only permit m to say that, because 
we have so much to be contented with at home, we must use every 
peaceful effort not to let the world go to pieces around us or it will 
not be very long before we may be called upon to defend our own 
and on our own ground, 

It would perhaps be well for those who press complete isolation 
to remember that before the adoption of the Constitution the 
struggling Colonies had already felt the necessity of sending repre- 
sentatives to the old Continent to maintain contacts with other 
governments and peoples and that on the founding of our Govern- 
ment the Department of State was the first executive department to 
be established. The Constitution provides that the conduct of our 
foreign relations shall be vested in the President, and among our 
earliest statutes are those establishing the Department of State as 
the instrument through which the President conducts these 
relations. 

Although the Department of State is the oldest and premier of 
the executive departments and plays in reality so important a part 
in our national life, it has perhaps from time to time been the least 
highly appraised, the least understood, and the least appreciated. 
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It has as a consequence frequently lacked that popular, moral, and 
financial support so to the effective functioning of a vital 
department. It is interesting, nevertheless, that, although in the 
way of financial and often moral support it has been somewhat 
of a stepchild of our people, it has been among the best conducted, 
best and in many the best functioning of the 
executive departments. It has remained the smallest and the least 
expensive of the agencies of our Government, costing in 1938 less 
than 1 percent of the cost of the Army and of the Navy. 

And why should this be so? We are an intelligent people in 
this country even if we do not always do as much or as clear 
thinking as we should. We certainly read enough and news- 
papers, periodicals. books, radio, and screen keep us alive to so 
much that is going on both near and far. That we know so little 
of our State t, its work, and its relation to our every- 
day life is not greatly to our credit, I have often thought about 
this and I believe one of the principal reasons is because it is so 
largely a nonpolitical department. 

The very nature of its work is such that most of it must be non- 
partisan. It is trite but true that our internal political differences 
must stop on our frontiers and in our foreign policy we must have 
a common front. Our Secretaries of State are chosen by the 
President, and from his party, but the Presidents have always 
been most careful in their choice of the head of that agency. 
They have invariably chosen men who have been great and wise 
and who, as the head of that Department, have acted only as 
Americans. The personnel of the Department in Washington 
has likewise been less political than that in most other Depart- 
ments. d 

We have seen our Foreign Service develop from a political organi- 
zation into a career service below the grade of minister and very 
great and commendable progress has been made in the proportion 
of career ambassadors and ministers in the Service. 

All this is as it should be, but we must not forget that we are 
only human and that Members of Congress and public leaders are 
therefore human. Interested as they may be in our foreign rela- 
tions, recognizing even their im) „many of these leaders, 
but fortunately not all, are relatively disinterested when it comes 
to insisting upon adequate appropriations for the Department of 
State. Why should they be interested—the more politically minded 
reason—when there are no places in that Department or in the 
Foreign Service for constituents who may be pressing for a place? 
I am afraid that we have to be very realistic about this, and 
when the Congress is blamed for not providing the State Depart- 
ment with adequate funds, it is well not to overlook the human 
factor, and probably the responsibility is not so much on them as 
it may be on our people at home. The progress, the very real and 
commendable progress which has been made in giving us a De- 
partment of State and a Foreign Service made up of experts is 
due to the zealous attention of some of our Presidents, Secretaries 
of State, Members of Congress, and public-spirited persons who 
have unselfishly and realistically fought for these ideals. I wish 
that time would permit me to pay an individual tribute to some of 
these great Americans, 

And then there is the undeniable fact that in the popular 
conception a certain mystery surrounds the Department of State 
and the conduct of foreign relations, and out of this mystery there 
has grown suspicion and distrust, based on lack of understanding. 
There is perhaps no department of our Government that proceeds 
on sounder and more carefully thought out principles or that 
keeps in mind the interests of all sections of our population more 
carefully, but it is viewed with a vague but nevertheless damaging 
suspicion and distrust. If you are inclined to question this state- 
ment somewhat, I might recall to you that more recently the 
slightest steps which we have taken in the elementary protection 
of our nationals and of our interests on the basis of long-established 
principles of international practice and treaties have led to loud 
protestations from certain of our people that the State Department 
is bent on dragging the country into war. 

There is no mystery in the conduct of our foreign relations. Those 
who have to do with them learned long ago that the same prin- 
ciples and rules do and must apply and govern in the conduct of 
our foreign relations that control in the relations of the members 
of a family or a community. The same basic feelings, sentiments, 
aspirations, and prejudices which control in the family and which 
shape the life of a villege or a State are considerations which 
govern the motivations of a State and are inescapable factors in 
the conduct of its foreign relations. 

And then our Foreign Service—it has been and is still a never- 
ending struggle to secure the small sums which are necessary for 
its adequate support. I am confident that this indictment of the 
intelligence of our people is due to the failure of so many to 
realize that the ambassador and minister, secretary, and co! are 
not the fanciful figures of certain romances and detective stories, 
but that they are hard-working men occupied with very practical 
problems, and for the most part keeping hours and putting forth 
an effort that most American businessmen at home would not 
begin to exact from themselves nor t from their executives 
and employees. Our people in all parts of the country are begin- 

to take a more realistic view of this Foreign Service, and 
there naturally follows a more understanding attitude of the Con- 
ps It is still, however, one of the favorite sports of certain 
velers to tell how utterly bad one of our ministers or consuls 
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is, and not infrequently when we get down to the facts we find 
that it is because the minister or consul did not entertain elabo- 
rately enough for him or tickle his vanity by thrusting a needless 
appointment on a busy, harassed official of a foreign government. 
We still have a few people in this country who cannot understand 
that our re tatives abroad must be comfortably, decently, 
and adequately housed, although some of the smallest and poorest 
countries have realized this and acted appropriately for many 
years. I hope that in your clubs you will study some of the De- 
partment of State publications and become familiar with the kind 
of things our officers really do abroad every day. Romance there is 
in their lives—yes; the romance there is in living a busy and often 
a dangerous life. 

The Department of State has remained a stepchild because in 
the very nature of things it cannot go out and advertise itself 
by telling every detail of what it is doing. It is very easy to 
talk of open diplomacy and one can always provoke popular feel- 
ing so-called secret diplomacy. There was a time in his- 
tory when there was really secret diplomacy—when a few men 
made the policy of a country and might sit down with a few 
others from another country and make war or and define 
boundaries. With the growth of democracy, secret diplomacy in 
the popular sense of the word became impossible. Democratic 
countries need not worry about secret diplomacy because we have 
none. That secret diplomacy is bad we know, perhaps, better 
than ever, for in the states in which democracy has been over- 
turned and is being derided, policy is again being made by the 
very few, and we can see the results in this disordered world. 
While we have no secret diplomacy, the businessman, who would 
not think for a moment of telling his friendly competitor before 
a business conference what his plans are, is not unlikely to ac- 
cuse the Department of State of nourishing sinister secrets be- 
cause it does not tell the world all that it has in mind. The 
Department is frequently criticized for not having done things 
that, as a matter of fact, it has done, but in order to make what 
it has done effective it cannot say anything about it at the mo- 
ment. In foreign relations we haye to keep in mind these human 
factors to which I have referred, and we must, therefore, always 
remember the problems which the other party has to deal with 
Just as much as those of our own people. We must place no 
unnecessary obstacles in the way of our accomplishing our end 
by making it impossible for the other party to meet our desires. 

I have gone into these facts at such length because I believe 
we have not in the past given sufficient thought to the reasons 
why the State Department is not understood, and as a conse- 
quence has not received the popular support it should have and 
has deserved. 

And now let us consider very briefly the work of the Depart- 
ment as the instrument for the formulation and conduct of 
foreign policy. To recite the many kinds of problems which 
make up the day-to-day work of the conduct of our foreign 
relations would require, to give you really a comprehensive and 
adequate idea, more time than I can take today. May I suggest 
to you that for that purpose if you will take our publication 
entitled, “The Department of State,” for study in your clubs at 
some of the meetings you will find in this official pamphlet very 
interesting and detailed statements which can serve as the suit- 
able basis for that study. 

I should, however, tell you a little of some of the work which 
we do in the Department and the following are some of the 
1 make up the grist of the State Department mill 
these days: 

(a) The consideration and settlement day by day of problems 
that arise between our Government and foreign governments on 
a wide variety of subjects. 

(b) Extending protection to American citizens and to Amer- 
ican interests in all parts of the world. Investigating and re- 
porting opportunities for the sale of our products in foreign 
countries and on the conditions under which they may be sold 
and distributed. 

(c) Carrying through the trade-agreements program with all 
its implications and the complicated studies which are necessary 
in connection with each agreement. 

(d) The negotiation of treaties designed to protect American 
citizens in the enjoyment of their rights and privileges abroad. 

(e) Conducting the claims of certain American citizens against 
foreign governments. 

(f) Defending the interests of this Government in the case 
of claims by foreign governments. 

g) Controlling shipments of arms and munitions. 

h) Participating in international bodies and organizations 
which operate for the mutual benefit of the member countries 
on such questions as labor, industry, commerce, science, arbitra- 
tion, and boundaries. 

(1) Carrying on various functions abroad in connection with the 
immigration of aliens to the United States. 

(j) Issuing passports in this country and abroad to American 
citizens. 


The Foreign Service of the Department is its eyes and ears. It 
constantly and objectively on every subject of political, 
economic, commercial, social, and technical interest to our Gov- 
ernment and people and to our manifold interests in this country. 
It is the function of our ambassadors and ministers, secretaries, 
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and consuls in their daily life and contact with the peoples in 
every capital and every great center of population abroad to inter- 
pret our policies to the leaders in government, business, and other 
circles in the country in which they are stationed, and it is 
equally their duty to interpret the policies of these other govern- 
ments to us so that we may have the adequate ꝓasis on which to 
determine our action. 

We have built up a splendid Foreign Service, than which, I be- 
lieve, there is none better, and as evidence of this we have the 
unbiased judgment of informed people in other countries. I wish 
I could tell you how carefully these officers are selected for the 
system of selection is the most democratic that could be devised, 
and its sole object is to secure the best young men that our coun- 
try can supply for this Service. 

These field officers of the Foreign Service, in addition to render- 
ing these reports in the feld I have already referred to, are also 
charged under our statutes and by international practice with 
the performance of a wide variety of duties in which almost every- 
one of our people is directly or indirectly interested. So wide is 
the scope of these functions that I cannot even begin to give them 
to you in the most brief form, They visa the passports of aliens 
who wish to come to our country, and they perform passport serv- 
ices of many kinds for our nationals abroad. They perform many 
services for our ships and seamen in practically every port of 
the world. They are charged with the execution of notarial serv- 
ices abroad, the certification of consular invoices, and a wide 
variety of similar duties relating to documentation required by 
our law. They give advice, help, and protection to our nationals 
who are sojourning temporarily abroad. They promote and pro- 
tect the interests of our trade as well as endeavor to widen the 
foreign markets for our products. I wish that I could tell you a 
little of what these men are doing today of an extraordinary 
character in such places as Spain and China. It would make it 
clear to you that in peace even more than in war their duties are 
of primary importance to practically every one of our citizens. 

The foreign policy of our country is determined in the last 
instance by the President, and in this task the Secretary of State 
and the Department of State are his regularly constituted aides 
and advisers. The formulation of foreign policy is the result of 
accumulated experience gathered from our relations with other 
States over the entire period of our national existence, and it is 
developed and expanded by the taking of day-to-day action under 
already existing policies. The changing of existing policy and the 
adoption of new policy are necessarily influenced by the develop- 
ments we have to face at home and abroad and particularly those 
which come to us almost daily in the reports from 800 career 
officers of the Department’s Foreign Service at some 354 posts in 
the field. They report faithfully and objectively and continu- 
ously on all that is happening which could be of interest to us. 
I need not tell you that the State Department is also in constant 
contact with the other departments of our Government in order 
that before determining action to be taken in certain cases all 
the information which should be considered from every source 
may be correlated, coordinated, and fully digested. 

As to how the women of New York associated in your splendid 
women’s clubs can help the Department in its work is something 
which I must leave to you, for it has been my experience that 
women when they set themselves to a task always find some way 
of reaching their objective. I may say that we do need a more 
understanding comprehension of the work which the Department 
is doing and of the really intimate manner in which it is related 
to the lives of every one of us. I am sure that if you will follow out 
the suggestion that I have made for studying some of our activi- 
ties in your study groups you will get that wider comprehension 
and that more intimate appreciation of the problems which have 
to be handled and of the inherent difficulties in so many of them. 

In considering matters which affect the conduct of our for- 
eign relations I venture to say that we must accustom ourselves 
to give more faith and credit to the ability and foresight of those 
whom we have chosen to do this work and not judge their work 
solely on the basis of superficial information. I have already em- 
phasized, and it is important to keep always in mind, that this is 
not a political department; that it is made up for the most part of 

rmanent personnel chosen for proved skill and training and 
8 and that most of the men who are handling these 
daily problems for you in the Department and in the field would, 
if they were serving in the professions for which they are trained 
and adapted, be receiving many times the relatively modest sum 
which they are paid by our Government. We must know and 
recognize that these men are just as intelligent and just as good 
Americans as some of those who pretend to speak on our foreign 
relations and who are not in a position to have the same full 
background and knowledge of all the elements involved. I think 
we must remember that the Department of State cannot, because 
it would be definitely harmful in most cases to our interests, 
defend itself publicly against even the most unwarranted 
criticism. 

I have often hoped that we would become a little more discrimi- 
nating in the credence we extend to certain lecturers and propa- 
gandists. We are fortunate in this country in having an unusually 

number of well-informed persons writing and speaking very 
objectively on our internal and external problems. We must not 
forget, however, that some of those who make their living through 
speaking and writing on these subjects feel that they must say 
something critical or startling to command attention. I wish to 
be clearly understood in not underestimating the public spirit or 
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the wisdom of so many persons in our country who are construc- 
tively interested in and who are speaking and writing on our for- 
eign policies. I only wish to ask from you a certain discrimination 
and that you will at least give equal faith and credit to those who 
Officially have to bear the burden. I would ask that your judgment 
be searching and discriminating after all the facts are clear and 
you can be sure that you are not dealing with propaganda or hasty 
conclusions based on insufficient or false premises. 

I believe that through the women’s clubs in which you are asso- 
ciated you will be able to stimulate the study of some of the 
problems affecting our foreign relations in the public schools. In 
this respect a women's club in a community can do a great service 
for our young people. 

I believe that your clubs can do a really fine work in giving the 
foreign born in the community a more correct perspective and a 
basic knowledge of some of the things that every American citizen 
should know concerning our institutions and ideals. I know that 
through your clubs a great deal can be done to expose vicious 
propaganda activities which we in this country almost always have 
to deal with in one form or another. I know that you can keep 
in touch with the Members of Congress in order that they may 
know that in spite of the nonpolitical character of the Department 
of State the great mass of our people are really interested in having 
this Department function in the best possible manner and that 
to that end it requires the necessary funds. 

It is still as difficult for the State Department to get $5,000 for 
its essential needs as it is for the Navy to get $5,000,000. There 
is something in that which doesn't flatter our intelligence or our 
democratic institutions. I do not wish in any way to underestimate 
the importance of our Navy, for I am one of those who believe 
very definitely in a navy completely adequate for our defense and 
for the maintenance of the prestige of our word. I do wish to 
emphasize merely that the Department of State is our first line 
of defense, and that, although this is a phrase commonly used, its 
real meaning is seldom fully understood. We must give that De- 
partment the moral and financial support essential to enable it 
to formulate and successfully carry out a foreign policy which will 
insure us security and peace. It is for you to give to that Depart- 
ment the moral support essential for it to speak with the full 
authority of our people and thus assure our influence for the 
maintenance of law and order and all those ideals which we in 
this country have learned to cherish and consider fundamental. 


Indian Claims—Assistant Attorney General 
Confirms Statement Billions Are Involved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1938 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have been accused time 
and again of exaggeration in connection with statements 
made on the floor concerning the amount of money involved 
in Indian claims pending before the Court of Claims. 

The pending bill carries the appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Justice. That Department is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the Government in these suits. I 
notice in the hearings the testimony of Hon. Carl McFar- 
land, Assistant Attorney General, who is in charge of the 
Lands Division. Here we have an official of the Govern- 
ment who is handling the claims. Certainly no one should 
challenge any statement he makes on the subject. I there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, insert his remarks before the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

The Division is also responsible for all matters relating to the 
Indian tribes and the funds and property of individual 
There are two classes of this work: First, it is the duty of the 
Division to resist, where „various claims of the Indian 
tribes against the United States for alleged injuries during the 
whole previous course of our national history. The taking of their 
lands, the violation of their treaty rights, and omissions in. the 
administration of legislation for the benefit of Indians over more 
than a century are the subjects of these cases. The sums Involved 
are sometimes stupendous. 

At present, the plaintiffs in Indian claim cases in the Division 
demand, of the United States a total of nearly two and one-half 
billion dollars. Typical of the problems raised in these is the 
point now involved in two cases in the Supreme Court wherein 
the Indian tribes claim compensation, not only for the deprivation 
of their right to “use and ot lands but also for the 
minerals beneath and the timber. Such a principle, if allowed 
to go unchallenged, makes it possible for the Indian tribes to 
secure from the Treasury of the United States sums representing 
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the value of minerals taken from great mining areas, such as the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, with interest. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Let me ask you this question right there: Those 
claims have been authorized by acts of Congress, have they not? 
I mean, the institution of suits by the Indians has been 
authorized? ji 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Yes; because the sovereign must consent to 
being sued. 

Mr. Bacon. Are not a lot of Indian claims dug up by lawyers who 
take them on a contingent-fee basis? I am very much interested 
in that matter, because Mr. COCHRAN, of Missouri, and myself have 
been objecting to these claims on the Consent Calendar of the 
House. We knocked out six or seven during the last session of 


Mr. MCPARLAND. Some members of the committee secured general 
legislation providing for the set-off of gratuities, but immediately 
jurisdictional bills have been introduced to eliminate that limita- 
tion in specific cases. 

Mr. Bacon. I can assure you, as one Member of the House, that 
none of those bills that eliminate the set-off proposition will go 
through on the Consent Calendar if I can prevent it. 

Mr. Speaker, in the future when I say billions of dollars are 
involved, I hope Members will not say I am exaggerating. 
Mr. MCFARLANE refers to the efforts to change the law that 
now permits the Government to set off gratuities. That is 
just what I am trying to prevent. Take for instance the 
Cherokee bill we had up recently, defeated on a record vote. 
The attorneys sought in that bill to provide that the Govern- 
ment must show gratuities and advances made to the indi- 
vidual Indians, not the tribe as a whole. I pointed out, bas- 
ing my argument on the letter written by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to the Bureau of the Budget, that if the bill became a 
law it would mean the Government might have to pay $54,- 
000,000 to the Indians, together with interest since 1838. My 
statement was ridiculed by some of my colleagues, but the 
records of the Attorney General’s office will show I am 
correct. The Government insisted gratuities to individual 
Indians could not be shown. There is no such record. 

“Where will you get the money?” as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rien! so often asks, if the Supreme Court 
holds the Government must reimburse the Indians for the 
value of the minerals taken from great mining areas, which 
Mr. MCFARLANE refers to. Heretofore their claims were for 
land, and sometimes timber, but now the attorneys for the 
Indians want them reimbursed for the value of the minerals. 

We should stop referring such cases to the Court of Claims, 
but under no condition should we change the existing law 
which grants the Government the power for the set-off of 
gratuities. 

After the defeat of the Cherokee bill in the House former 
Senator Robert L. Owen wrote a letter to the chairman of 
the Indian Affairs Committee which was inserted in the 
Recorp. Senator Owen advanced the argument that the bill 
was defeated solely because it was in opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s financial program. Nothing could be further from the 
facts. The bill was defeated because the Indians had had 
their day in court and because it was shown by me quoting 
the letter from the Attorney General of the large amount 
involved; but, in my opinion, what impressed the Members 
most was the fact that the bill sought to deny the Govern- 
ment the right to use as a set-off the gratuities and advances 
made to the Indians as a tribe rather than per capita. 

The charge was made by several Members we had taken 
advantage of ignorant Indians, but one Member, who by his 
remarks proved conclusively he knew the history of the tribe, 
told of their high intelligence, called attention to the fact 
they had their own language, maintained schools, and pub- 
lished newspapers. Surely that did not look as though the 
Government had taken advantage of ignorant Indians. 

Senator Owen said in his letter the delay in adjudication of 
the cases has been because of the unreasonable hostility of 
gentlemen who thought the Indians rapacious and believed it 
their duty to protect the Treasury by refusing the Indians 
the opportunity of being heard in court. The Senator is mis- 
taken in that statement, because the Indians had their day in 
court. It was because the bill would place the Government at 
a great disadvantage in presenting its defense that the bill 
was defeated. 


Foreign Trade, Farm Prosperity, and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 
OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL, SECRETARY 
OF STATE, AT A DINNER HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
SECOND ANNUAL NATIONAL FARM INSTITUTE, DES MOINES, 
IOWA, ON FEBRUARY 19, 1938 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an able address delivered by 
Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, at a dinner held in 
connection with the Second Annual National Farm Institute 
at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, on the 19th 
instant, entitled “Foreign Trade, Farm Prosperity, and 
Peace.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is not often in these times that the pressure of foreign affairs 
permits me to leave my desk even for a few days and to travel 
more than a short distance from W. m. That is a matter 
of sincere regret to me, for I like nothing better, and appreciate 

more, than opportunities for personal contact with vari- 
ous groups of our people in different parts of this great land of 
ours. It is with particular satisfaction, therefore, that I come to 
Des Moines, to take part in this meeting of the National Farm In- 
stitute and to discuss with you problems which are near to your 
hearts as they are to mine—problems of our national well-being; 
of farm prosperity, which is an integral part of the Nation's wel- 
fare; of world peace; and of the ways and means of attaining these 
vital objectives. 

Your institute meets appropriately in the city which is the 
home of Henry Wallace, one of the ablest and truest friends of 
agriculture in our public life. I am happy to say this brief word 
of tribute to my friend and colleague, the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The farm problem is one in which I, myself, have had a long 
and abiding interest, not alone because of its outstanding signifi- 
cance in the economic life of the country, but also for more inti- 
mate and personal reasons. All my life, my home has been among 
farmers and, over a long od, I have had practical experience 
in farming for 22 years, I represented in Congress—20 of them 
on one nomination—an agricultural district of my native State. 

To me it is axiomatic that the true interests of this country 
demand the maintenance of a sound and prosperous agriculture. I 
believe it to be vital for the Nation’s stability and security that 
our farming population be adequate in proportion to other parts 
of the population. A wise policy for the Nation requires that the 
conditions under which those engaged in ture live and labor 
shall be just and fair, and that life on the farm should be attrac- 
tive and adequately rewarding. 

The question is not whether these ends are desirable, but how 
best to promote them. In this connection, one thing is clear 
beyond dispute, namely, that any sound program for broadening 
the markets for farm products at home and abroad is in the inter- 
est of agriculture. 

The problem of markets is crucial to agriculture. The solution 
of that problem transcends the bounds of a community and even 
of the whole country. The American farmer is a world figure. 
The world, in order to maintain its present standards of living, 
needs the surplus output of our cotton, tobacco, wheat, and corn 
fields; of our hog farms; of our fruit orchards and vegetable gar- 
dens. In return, foreign markets are indispensable to our pro- 
ducers of these commodities, if they are to maintain their pro- 
duction at a satisfactory level and to sell their output at prices 
which will yield them an adequate income. 

To no other group of our population is foreign trade of greater 
significance than it is to the farmers. It is the foreign-trade 
8 and the reciprocal trade agreements program, which is 

e instrument we are using for the promotion of our exports, 
that I shall discuss with you tonight—as affecting the farm situa- 
tion and the cause of peace. 

To realize fully the significance of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, it is necessary first to review briefly the course of events 
since the close of the World War. 

Throughout the post-war years many observers saw clearly that 
vast changes had been wrought by the war in economic condi- 
tions everywhere and constantly warned that most unfortunate 
would be the nation which failed to recognize them and to act 
upon that recognition. Profound changes had occurred in our 
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country. Under the influence of war demand and of decline in 
production in the war-affected areas our agricultural output in- 
creased enormously. Forty million acres were added to the Na- 
tion’s crop area; 23,000,000 acres in wheat alone. What to do with 
this new production, as war demand disappeared and as produc- 
tive activity was restored in Europe, was a problem of outstanding 
importance. Moreover, we had been transformed almost overnight 
from a debtor to a creditor nation. 

In the new situation we had a choice of pursuing one of two 
courses of action. We could embark upon liberal economic 
policies and rebuild our foreign trade upon a sound foundation 
consistent with the realities of our own position as a creditor 
nation. We could thus maintain and expand foreign outlets for 
our surpluses of farm and other products by enabling mutually 
beneficial commerce to flow in both directions and in this manner 
develop a growing domestic market able to absorb larger quanti- 
ties both of domestic and of desirable imported commodities. 
Or, on the other hand, we could adopt a set of contradictory 
policies by steadily raising our tariff and at the same time insist- 
ing upon the continuance, and, if possible, the expansion, of our 
farm and factory exports, and demanding payments on the vast 
sums already owed to us. All this could be accomplished only 
by means of new loans to foreigners, since higher tariffs would 
necessarily obstruct foreign sales to us and would thus reduce the 
ability of foreigners both to purchase our products and to meet 
their debt payments to us. 

The first course would have cushioned the shock of post-war 
adjustment, which was bound to be severe in any event. The 
second course could only postpone the necessary adjustment and 
was certain to bring trouble compounded. 

Following the World War the supreme questions confronting 
us were: Shall the economic life of the world be developed on the 
basis of moderate tariffs, freedom from excessive economic bar- 
riers, and fair and friendly trade relations? Or shall it be de- 
veloped under American leadership on the basis of higher and 
higher tariffs, severe trade restrictions and discriminations, thereby 
reducing production, diminishing trade, impoverishing nations, 
and promoting economic wars? 

It is now a matter of history that we chose—or blundered 
into—the second of these two courses. Other nations followed 
similar disastrous policies, partly as a result of our example, 

y in retaliation against our actions, partly for other reasons. 
years immediately following the war were marked by a 
steady movement toward protectionism almost every- 
where, by a widespread trend toward narrow economic isolation. 

One serious attempt was made to check these ruinous tendencies. 
In 1927 the World Economic Conference at Geneva brought vividly 
to the attention of nations the imperative need for putting an end 
to the mad growth of trade barriers and to begin a movement in 
the opposite direction. But within 1 year of the stirring appeal 
made by the conference—an appeal to which we, too, subscribed 
at the time—a new wave of extreme protectionism began to sweep 
the world. And to its rise our country unfortunately made the 
greatest single contribution. 

In 1928 we announced as our purpose another upward revision 
of our tariff, already excessively high in many respects. This an- 
ee e served as a signal for similar action in many other 
countries. 

As the 19208 drew to a close, economic disaster struck our coun- 
try and the world. Blindly ignoring the fact that the policies 
pursued during the preceding decade in the field of international 
trade constituted the most important single cause of the collapse, 
the nations of the world sought recovery in an intensified search 
for a greater and greater measure of national economic self-suffi< 
ciency. Our country led the procession. With the depression 
deepening all around us, we carried through the work begun 
nearly 2 years earlier and enacted the Smoot-Hawley tariff. 

If ever there was a boomerang, it was the Smoot-Hawley tariff. 
Foreign countries at once retaliated by greatly increasing their 
tariff walls against our products. There ensued an orgy of ever- 
higher tariff raising throughout the world, and of plain and fancy 
trade restrictions of other types—all further aggravated by the 
world financial crisis of 1931. In thus attempting, through dou- 
bling the dose of isolation, to escape from the world depression, 
the nations which resorted to such measures only intensified the 
ravages of the general disease. Purchas' power was dried 
everywhere. International trade fell to but a fraction of its for- 
mer value. Our foreign trade fell even faster. Production de- 
clined enormously. Millions were unemployed, and this general 
unemployment pressed downward still further the vicious spiral of 
declining economic activity which was already under way. 

Out of this grim experience many lessons were to be learned. 
But there is one in particular that ought by now to be well enough 
engraved on the memories of people who live on the farm to last 
for a long time. That lesson is the utter and costly fallacy of 
assuming that a tariff policy of extreme embargo protectionism 
can be helpful to agriculture. 

By no one in public life has the futility of such a policy for 
agriculture been more consistently and thoroughly than 
by Secretary Wallace. In season and out he has emphasized that 
fact. Speaking in Lincoln, Nebr., in May 1936, he pointed out 
that for most American farmers most of the time “the farm tariff 
does not mean a thing either way.” To this he added: The real 
question is, Are farmers going to accept the tariff idea as a cure-all 
for agriculture?” Then, after referring to the tariff increases dur- 
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ing the twenties and to the way in which they increased, rather 
Scr diminished, tariff inequality for agriculture, he continued as 
‘ollows: 

“By all means, let us make the most of the home market. But 
I want you to think seriously about the fact that farmers have 
more to lose through nationalistic policies than any other group. 
In the present year, 1936, farmers are cultivating probably 35,000,- 
000 to 45,000,000 acres that are going to produce things which will 
be sold abroad. The most additional land they could use by cutting 
out imports would be perhaps 10,000,000 acres. It just wouldn't 
be good sense to risk having to leave 35,000,000 or 45,000,000 acres 
idle in order to try to gain a market for 10,000,000 acres. I don't 
think farmers are foolish enough to trade dollars for quarters, no 
matter how strong the pressure may be by those who are busy 
grinding their own axes.” 

The crucial factor in our farm problem is how to find markets, 
at home and abroad, for our vast and productive acreage. In the 
5-year period before the depression our farm production required 
about 360,000,000 acres. The four great export crops alone ac- 
counted for over 200,000,000 acres. In those days we were export- 
ing 55 percent of our cotton, 18 percent of our wheat, 16 percent 
of our hog products, 41 percent of our leaf tobacco. One-sixth of 
our total acreage was needed to produce what was exported. 

Despite all the stresses and strains of the past 8 years, our ag- 
riculture today is producing, under average weather conditions, a 
great surplus in excess of domestic requirements and, if only 
profitable outlets can be found, it is geared to produce much 
more. Our great staple crops still definitely depend upon export 
outlets. So do our exceedingly important fruit-growing industry 
and various smaller branches of agricultural production. 

A failure to deal constructively with the problem of e: 
the markets for these surplus crops is of concern to other 
branches of agriculture as well. Unless this be done, the pres- 
sure of large surpluses and low prices for these crops will force 
the diversion of land and labor now devoted to their production 
into dairying and other branches of agriculture not on an export 
basis, and thus increase the pressure of internal competition upon 
prices in those branches as well. Only healthy international 
trade will make possible a full and stable domestic economy. 

For the problem is not entirely one of export outlets, vitally 
important though that phase be. The problem is to secure better 
markets all around, both at home and abroad. By reestablishing 
a healthy flow of our foreign trade as a whole, we are expanding 
domestic, as well as foreign, demand for farm When we 
dustrial activity, — acl urchasing — Seer ir 
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There is no more dangerous game 
foreign trade. It can be played by everybody, with suicidal 
results for all. If em are imposed upon the products of 
any one group, the way is open for all other groups of producers 
to demand and secure embargoes upon their products, even though 
but nominally or remotely competitive. Other countries are en- 
couraged and, in fact, compelled to act in the same way toward 
American exports. Once you embark upon an embargo policy, you 
mur be prepared to see its boomerang effects spread far and 
wide. 

During the 5 years immediately preceding the depression, our 
imports of corn, in the form of grain, totaled 9,000,000 bushels, 
and in the form of hog products 6,000,000—a total of 15,000,000 
bushels. During the same period we exported 109,000,000 bushels 
of corn as grain and 690,000,000 bushels in the form of lard and 
other hog products. Had we followed during that period a policy 
of absolute embargoes, we would have kept out of our markets 
the 15,000,000 bushels of corn that had trickled in; but we would 
have been left with almost 800,000,000 bushels of unsalable sur- 
plus on our hands. What that would have meant for Iowa and 
the rest of the Corn Belt I can well leave to your imagination. 

It is not a policy of embargo but one of moderate and reasonable 
tariffs that will serve the best interests of agriculture. Whoever 
heard of a farmer growing rich on embargo tariffs—except, per- 
haps, some producers of specialties? But all of us have heard of 
and have known plenty of farmers who have been thrown into 
bankruptcy and despair by the shrinking of foreign markets for 
our surplus production. 

It was in order to reopen the channels of foreign trade and 
thus to expand markets both at home and abroad for the prod- 
ucts of our farms and our factories that we inaugurated, in June 
1934, our present trade-agreements program. During the past 
3½ years we have concluded trade agreements with 16 countries 
which before the depression were buying nearly two-fifths of our 
total commodity exports. At the present time we are negotiating 
with five more, including the United Kingdom—our greatest ex- 
port market, and by all odds our greatest export outlet for farm 
products. In 1929 these 5 countries and the 16 already dealt with 
accounted for 55 percent of our total trade. They likewise ac- 
counted for more than one-half of our agricultural exports. 

In the 16 agreements now in effect we have secured improved 
trade treatment on nearly a third of our agricultural exports to 
these countries and guaranties against any raising of barriers on 
almost another third. At the same time, by making it possible 
for the other countries to sell more to us, we have increased their 
capacity to buy from us—a fact which applies to all of our export 
items, regardless of whether or not they were the subject of specifo 
concessions, 
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We have obtained concessions on hundreds of agricultural items. 
Some are minor, of course; but many are of great importance. I 
will cite but one illustration—hog products—an item of particu- 
lar interest here in the Corn Belt. In practically every agreement 
we have secured concessions or guaranties with reference to hog 
products. Cuba reduced the tariff on lard from 10.6 cents to 1.5 
cents a pound and made important duty cuts on various pork 
products. During the very first year of the agreement, shipments 
of lard to Cuba practically doubled in quantity and tripled in 
value, and shipments of other hog products likewise greatly in- 
creased. Canada has given us steep tariff cuts on fresh pork, 
hams and bacon, and a reduction on lard, and so on, 

Reduction in hog supplies, resulting from the droughts of 1934 
and 1936, has kept down our of these products in more 
recent years. The same considerations apply to other agricultural 
staples affected by the drought. 

For items not affected by drought, analysis of our trade with 
the various trade-agreement countries discloses many gratifying 
trade increases, definitely attributable to the agreements. We 
have reopened, and are continuing to reopen, channels of trade 
in many directions, through which an increased volume of farm 
products can flow when normal supplies become available in our 
country, and as restrictions in other countries are reduced and 
thus purchasing power rebuilt abroad. 

From the standpoint of agriculture, therefore, it is of the 
utmost importance that our efforts to reopen markets and estab- 
lish new ones shall go steadily forward. In this connection, the 
pending negotiations with the United Kingdom are particularly 

cant. In 1935, the United Kingdom alone bought 35 per- 
cent of our total agricultural exports. Of our agricultural exports 
other than cotton, the British bought 51 percent in 1935. 

To get concessions from other countries and thus to aid our 
exports of farm and other products, we have naturally had to 
grant concessions in return, which have included a few duty 
reductions on farm products. When necessary, these concessions 
have been accompanied by special safeguards in the form of 
seasonal or quota limitations on imports permitted to enter at the 
reduced rates of duty. 

In making duty reductions we are guided by two basic prin- 
ciples. First, we are opposed to prohibitive or embargo rates, 
which are ruinous to agriculture and to the Nation as a whole. 
Second, we take every precaution to safeguard American pro- 
ducers from abnormal, unreasonable, or materially hurtful imports. 

In spite of the fact that 3 years’ experience has amply demon- 
strated the effectiveness of these precautions, the trade-agreements 
Di is still being misrepresented by some on the sleeveless 
claim that it hurts rather than helps the Nation and, especially, 
the farmer. You and the rest of our people have been subjected 
to a veritable barrage of sinister propaganda designed, for narrow 
and selfish reasons, to wreck the most im t policy which 
our country can pursue to promote its economic well-being and 


ace. 
Pe Most of the accusations do not need a reply from me. In their 
unholy zeal, the propagandists have overreached themselves in the 
falsity of their assertions and have defeated their own efforts. I 
shall deal with only two or three samples. 

It has been charged that the trade agreements result merely in 
increased imports without any corresponding advantage for our 
exports. In 1937, as compared with 1936, our imports increased by 
$661,000,000; but our exports rose by $890,000,000. 

It has been charged that the increase of agricultural imports in 
recent years is a direct result of the trade agreements. The com- 
plete falsity of these assertions has been repeatedly exposed by 
responsible officials of the Government. 

The much-paraded increase in agricultural imports in 1937, as 
compared with the previous year, was due almost entirely to two 
factors—economic recovery, and severe domestic shortages of cer- 
tain crops following the 1936 drought. So far as the drought com- 
modities are concerned, the figures for the last few months defi- 
nitely show a turning of the tide. Such products as corn and 
wheat are now moving outward, rather than inward. 

Trade agreements played only a small part in the increased 
importations. Duties have been reduced on practically none of 
the important agricultural commodities which have come in to 
meet the temporary shortages created by the droughts. Exclud- 
ing sugar (imports of which are limited by quota), not as much 
as 5 percent of our total agricultural imports last year consisted 
of trade-agreement items. 

The fears of certain groups, such as the cattlemen and the pro- 
ducers of Cheddar cheese, that the concessions granted on their 
products would result in serious injury to them, have proved to be 
without warrant. None of the dire predictions made at the time 
of the granting of the concessions has been borne out. Such in- 
creases as took place in imports of these products were too small to 
have any appreciable effect on total supplies or prices. In the 
cases both of cheese and of cattle, the gross income of the domestic 
industry since 1935—the year before the duties were reduced—has 
been markedly higher than in that year. 

The unvarnished truth is that, in spite of all the tation about 
imports, cash farm income in the United States (excluding benefit 
Payments) was half a billion dollars greater in 1937 than in 1936, 
and double what it was in 1932. 

It has been charged that our most-favored-nation policy, under 
which we grant to all countries not discriminating against our 
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exports the reduced rates of duty which we grant in each trade 
agreement, is a case of “giving away something for nothing.” Of 
course, it is nothing of the sort. 

We give other countries these concessions only if they give us 
like treatment as to concessions which they grant to third coun- 
tries. The policy is designed to safeguard our export trade against 
severe discrimination to which it would certainly be subjected on 
a vast scale if we, ourselves, followed a policy of discrimination 
instead of treating all countries alike. Careful studies show that 
the value of our exports which are safeguarded by this policy far 
exceeds the value of the imports thus far affected by our own 
extension of the policy to other countries. The same thing is true 
with regard to our agricultural trade; what we have safeguarded on 
the export side far exceeds in value what we have imported from 
countries to which the concessions have been extended under the 
policy. From the standpoint of agriculture abandonment of the 
policy would be extremely costly. 

Had we abandoned this valuable and salutary policy, criticism 
directed against us on that score would have been understandable 
and fully justified. But to be violently attacked for steadfastly 
adhering to the one and only course of action which is certain to 
remove the most dangerous obstruction that can be thrown in the 
path of our export trade is an incredible bit of irony. 

These are just a few samples. They ought to be an ample warn- 
ing to the farmers of the way in which, as on many occasions in 
the past, attempts are being made again to mislead them into help- 
ing predatory interests preserve their own privileged position under 
embargo tariffs, to the injury of the farmers themselves and of the 
Nation as a whole. 

There is today no greater force in the world for the advancement 
of stable prosperity and peace than the reciprocal trade agreements 
program. Vastly important as is that program in its immediate 
trade effects, it has other and even broader significance. 

the first post-war decade, our country unhappily pro- 
vided a large measure of leadership in the development of a world- 
wide economic war through ever-rising protectionism. Fortu- 
nately, today our country is contributing its fair share of lead- 
ership to a movement in the opposite direction—toward economic 
appeasement through a lowering everywhere of excessive barriers 
to mutually profitable trade among nations. 

In that connection, the pending negotiations with the United 
Kingdom may play a vital role. The very magnitude of the in- 
ternational trade relations of our two countries is sufficient to sug- 
gest the possible influence which a satisfactory trade agreement 
between them might have upon commercial policies throughout 
the world. Together, the foreign trade of the United States and 
the United Kingdom constitutes more than a quarter of the 
entire trade of the world. Pursuing liberal commercial policies, 
the two countries can, in harmonious cooperation, accomplish 
much toward the rebuilding of international commerce, with the 
world-wide benefits which would be certain to follow. 

The present moyement toward prosperity through expansion of 
mutually beneficial commerce among nations, in which our trade- 
agreements program is playing a central part, is of incalculable 
importance to us and to the world. More than three-quarters of 
the world’s population live today at or below the level of hunger 
and heartbreak. This lamentable state of affairs is not the result 
of mankind’s inability to produce what the people of the world 
need; on the contrary, the progress of science and technology 
has given man a vastly increased productive capacity. The fault 
lies in the sphere of human relations and human organization. 

No nation, however large in territory and however richly en- 
dowed with natural resources, can attain a generally satisfactory 
standard of living and can maintain otherwise a high level of 
national welfare, if it shuts itself off from the rest of the world 
and attempts to live a self-imposed hermit life. History clearly 
shows that nations which have reached a high state of civiliza- 
tion have maintained vigorous international trade, whereas nations 
with little or no trade have not developed a progressive civiliza- 
tion, but instead have become decadent. 

Prosperity and peace go hand in hand. To promote one is to 
promote the other. The economic well-being of the people is the 
greatest single protection against social unrest, civil strife, war- 
mongering, and war. A people driven to desperation by poverty and 
want is a constant threat to peace. 

In combating the world-wide trend toward economic isolation, 
we are working for peace. For we are seeking to bring about basic 
conditions throughout the world which are inhospitable to war 
and hospitable to peace. 

The trade-agreements policy is an indispensable part of our 
broad and comprehensive program designed not only to promote 
in our country stable and sustained economic prosperity but also 
to assure for our Nation a condition of durable peace. That pro- 
gram is based upon what I have often described as enlightened 
nationalism—a sane and practical middle course between the dis- 
astrous extremes of internationalism and isolation. Neither of 
those extremes will give us prosperity; neither will assure us peace. 

We cannot remain prosperous in a poverty-stricken world. For 
us, as for any nation, economic isolation would inevitably mean 
increasing impoverishment, with ever-growing regimentation, more 
and more unemployment, the dole om an ever-expanding scale, 
and general decadence. Nor can we be certain to remain at peace 
in a world growing more and more disordered, with arbitrary force 
supplanting the rule of order under reason and law. 
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If we want peace and prosperity for our country, we must work 
for them with clear-sighted devotion, with vigorous enterprise, with 
vision, and unselfish public spirit—with the pioneer hardihood, 
courage, and determination with which our people built this Na- 
tion. We should be governed, in our relations with other nations, 
by those fundamental principles of justice, morality, good will, and 
friendliness which, in civilized international relationships, under- 
lie order under law and with economic security as its chief foun- 
dation. We should exercise every ounce of our moral influence 
in urging other nations to be governed, in their international rela- 
tionships, by these same principles. Without entering into any 
entangling involvements or commitments, we should cooperate to 
every practicable extent with other peace-seeking nations toward 
keeping these vital principles alive everywhere. We should main- 
tain adequate defensive forces to the end that this Nation will 
be throughout the world. At the same time we should 
stand unalterably for general limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments. 

There will not be military disarmament without economic ap- 
peasement. We and all nations must work for both. Never was 
the need greater than now for the casting of every appropriate 
weight at our command on that side of the scales which turns the 
balance toward peace. 


The Unemployed Must Still Be Fed and Sheltered— 
How and Why the Recession Was Inflicted Upon 
the Country—How Taxes May Be Reduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1938 
FAMILIES OF UNEMPLOYED CANNOT BE ALLOWED TO STARVE 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, no one deplores more than 
I the necessity of appropriating additional money to provide 
food and shelter for the needy and the unemployed of our 
Nation; but I feel that in this connection our duty is plain 
and that we cannot do otherwise. 

It is to be regretted that ours, the wealthiest nation, which 
has made unprecedented developments and progress due to 
the beneficent planning and activities of the President and 
the Congress during 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937, whereby 
nearly 8,600,000 men formerly out of work were reemployed 
and the value of stocks and bonds and the wealth of the 
Nation increased more than a hundred billion dollars, com- 
pared with values prevailing when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was sworn in as President, should now find itself unjustifi- 
ably in the throes of a willful, calculating, deliberate, con- 
niving, greed-created depression. 

If the industrial and financial leaders of the Nation should 
devote only a small part of their energies to aiding and en- 
couraging the President in his laudable ambition to start 
and keep going the wheels of commerce, instead of devising 
shameful schemes and plans to retard and embarrass the 
President, the last 4 months would not have found such a 
large number of willing unemployed wage earners needing 
the support of this great Government. I have frequently 
told the representatives and lobbyists of the predatory inter- 
ests that they are cutting off their nose to spite their face; 
and if the so-called smart industrial leaders and financiers 
would use some common horse sense, they would be forced to 
the irresistible conclusion that their antagonistic activities 
gain them nothing. 

PRESS AND RADIO USED OVERTIME TO UNJUSTLY CRITICIZE ADMINISTRATION 

Taking advantage of every avenue of the controlled press, 
and using the air by day and night, the mouthpieces of such 
fault-finding corporations as Ford Motor, General Motors, 
the Du Ponts, the House of Morgan, the ubiquitous Mr. Gird- 
ler, of Republic Steel, and the tobacco moguls, which group 
pretends to speak for the little-business man but has no in- 
terest in him except to use him, are constantly haranguing 
the country over Nation-wide hook-ups, criticizing the ad- 
ministration and everything it attempts to do. They have 
in every way endeavored to brush aside and ignore considera- 
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tion of the terrible conditions that existed from 1930 to 1933. 
Unfortunately they fail to recollect or remember that 90 per- 
cent of them, if not thrown into bankruptcy and receivership 
between 1929 and 1933, were at least on the verge of being 
bankrupt; that they had no need in those days of planning 
how to evade payment of any income or surplus taxes. 

The thing that allegedly concerns them most these days is 
the failure of the administration to effect a budgetary and 
monetary equilibrium because of these expenditures for re- 
lief purposes. But they should realize that we cannot ignore 
the appeals of the mayors of the largest cities in every part 
of the United States who report their people as in dire need 
and that their cities do not have sufficient funds or adequate 
credit to save them from starvation. Ostrichlike, our finan- 
cial captains fail to see, or seeing, refuse to recognize, that 
they are in a great measure responsible for the need of this 
$250,000,000 relief appropriation and that the Government 
cannot, due to their own failure, balance the budget, and for 
much the same reason these financial captains could not bal- 
ance their own budgets between 1929 and 1933. 

HIGH-SALARIED CORPORATION OFFICIALS HAVE NOTHING JUSTLY TO 

COMPLAIN OF 

So, Mr. Speaker, if I had the power to influence, or had the 
ear of these men, I would strongly urge and recommend that 
they lay aside their hammers, stop finding fault, stop creat- 
ing dissension and fear, and cooperate with the Congress and 
the administration in trying to improve conditions and get 
back on the road to prosperity and happiness which they en- 
joyed in 1935, 1936, and 1937, as shown by their own financial 
reports. 

It may be well to stop for a second and ponder some of 
the outrageously high annual salaries that the officials of 
some of our great, now complaining corporations were able 
to pay themselves under the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and an overwhelmingly Democratic Congress. Here 
are just a few samples of the thousands that could be cited 
for the year 1936: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., the then president 
of General Motors, $561,311; William S. Knudsen, then exe- 
cutive vice president and now president of the same cor- 
poration, $459,878; Donaldson Brown, General Motors 
finance committee chairman, $353,732; John Thomas Smith, 
general counsel, General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
$349,257; Thomas J. Watson, chairman, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, $342,008; and lo and behold 
even old crocodile-tear Tom Girdler, chairman of the labor- 
seducing Republic Steel Corporation, managed to pay him- 
self the nice little salary of $174,999. And remember that 
salaries alone do not tell the real incomes of these offi- 
cials. Hundreds if not thousands of wealthy men who are 
heads of corporations draw relatively small or no salaries, 
depending on bonuses, perquisites, and returns from their 
businesses, voted by boards of directors without stockholders’ 
consent or knowledge, either in the form of dividends or 
increased value of the large blocks of stocks and bonds held 
by them, usually acquired as gifts of the companies, in their 
own corporations, 

I read in the Washington Star of last February 13 a 
statement issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to the effect that the recent recession which began 
in September of last year is a domestic affair. 

Conceding for the sake of argument that this statement is 
correct, which I do not admit, I would like to inquire whether 
the predatory gentry who finance this very organization are 
not responsible for its being a domestic affair. Here and 
now I again repeat the charge that it was they who di- 
abolically created the recession. They did it designedly to 
prevent the passage of the wage and hour bill and to pro- 
mote the repeal of the captial-gains and undistributed- 
profits tax laws. 

That the Wall Street generals have not gained much by it, 
that 90 percent of them would privately admit they made a 
grave blunder, I have no doubt. The sad part of it all is that 
small business and labor have had and are having to pay 
the bill in the form of decreased profits and unemployment. 
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1929-33 CRASH THE WORST IN NATION’S HISTORY 

Mr. Speaker, due to the unprecedented inflation and stock 
manipulation which enabled unscrupulous Wall Street finan- 
ciers to issue and unload on the public millions and millions 
of almost worthless shares of stock and bonds, there was 
effected in the years between 1929 and 1933, the most de- 
structive financial crash and panic in the history of this or 
any other country. 

It not only robbed the employees of corporations which 
coerced them into investing their life savings in their own 
price-inflated stocks and bonds but it mulcted as well the 
small business and professional classes throughout the 
Nation. 

Moreover, this criminal inflation caused the closing of 
most of our factories and banks, rendered most of our rail- 
roads and insurance companies insolvent, and, in fact, left 
the country prostrate. Even building and loan associations, 
which represent the earnings of lowly, worthy men and 
women, did not escape this maelstrom. 

By 1930 over 16,000,000 wage earners were unemployed, 
and this status continued to 1933. Thousands of businesses 
and manufacturers were thrown into bankruptcy, completely 
and irretrievably destroyed, 

COUNTRY PRESENTED A SAD SPECTACLE ON EVE OF ROOSEVELT’S 

ASCENDENCY 

Conditions throughout the country became desperate, with 
want, misery, and discontent growing worse among the 
people from day to day. Finally things came to such a pass 
that very many farmers and home owners, whose farms and 
homes were being taken from them, and who were morally 
supported by a sympathetic sentiment of millions of unem- 
ployed in the cities, began in dire desperation to disregard 
all laws, officials, and even the orders of courts, and started 
to, and actually did in many instances, advocate violence 
and actual revolt. Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that 
revolution was not a million miles distant from this now 
fair land in the closing months of the administration of 
Herbert Hoover. 

Governors of States and mayors were powerless, unable to 
provide sufficient food, shelter, and other necessaries of life 
for those whose farms and homes had been taken from them, 
and for the army of unemployed and their dependents who 
were moneyless and resourceless. 

President Hoover, though plainly aware of these condi- 
tions, obstinately refused to act, apparently for fear he might 
offend the very Wall Street group primarily responsible for 
these most unfortunate and alarming conditions. 


PRESIDENT SAVED A NATION ON THE VERGE OF REVOLUTION 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I have not over- 
drawn the picture of the tragic situation that existed in 
these United States in the closing months of 1932 and at 
the beginning of 1933. The plain fact is that the only thing 
that prevented revolt during those dark days of actual 
suffering on the part of millions of homeless and unem- 
ployed was the implicit confidence that the masses of the 
people and the bankrupted business of the country reposed 
in the ability and self-confidence of the coming new leader 
of the Nation—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt took the helm while the utter collapse 
of the country threatened. Immediate and effective action 
was needed. The President took it. At the earnest behest of 
the entire Nation, President Roosevelt called a special session 
of Congress to meet on March 9, 1933. Within a period of 
100 days more legislation in the interest of the masses was 
enacted than had come into being in the previous quarter of 
acentury. And since 1933 the record of legislative achieve- 
ment under President Roosevelt has been constantly added 
to and enhanced. I will not at the moment attempt to 
enumerate every single beneficial law that has been enacted, 
and every single Roosevelt policy that has been put into 
effect, but I will mention, briefly, at least some of them. 

One of the most important accomplishments of the Roose- 
velt administration, in my judgment, was the feeding of the 
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needy unemployed throughout the Nation. If this had not 
been done, no man can now venture to guess what might 
have happened. 

Activities of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation were 
broadened, and as if overnight the distressed home owner 
who under the Hoover regime had been unable to get a loan 
anywhere, was taken care of. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation immediately be- 
gan under Roosevelt helping the banks that had closed—to 
free money with which to pay depositors. The frozen assets 
of the banks were thawed out and aid was extended to all 
kinds of business. 

Immediate cash payment of the veterans’ adjusted-service 
certificates. 

Social-security legislation providing for old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, maternity and child welfare, pub- 
lic-health service, and aid for the crippled and blind. 

Establishment of the Civilian Conservation Corps camps, 
which has taken hundreds of thousands of our boys and 
young men off the streets. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation lauds the work of this agency in reducing crime 
among the youths of our country. 

The Railroad Retirement Act, which grants annuities to 
railroad men after they reach a certain age or become in- 
capacitated for active service. 

The National Youth Administration, which promotes the 
welfare of young men and women who have recently com- 
pleted their school work or are about to complete it. Awards 
are made by this agency to enable the young to remain in 
school, or, after completion of school, to obtain employment. 
Again, this agency enables the young to acquire education 
in the trades and crafts. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission, which makes 
the floating of worthless stocks and bonds impossible and 
supervises all stock exchanges. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, which has had a pro- 
foundly beneficial effect upon rates for electricity through- 
out our whole country. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Act, which guarantees 
bank deposits of not more than $5,000. Moreover, the de- 
posits in building and loan associations are now guaranteed. 

The Labor Relations Board, which now affords workers 
opportunity to choose their own representatives for purposes 
of collective bargaining. i 

The Social Security Act, which assures humble men and 
women that they will be cared for when incapacitated for 
active work. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act, which affords protec- 
tion to willing workers who are not able to secure employ- 
ment. 

The Disaster Loan Corporation, which provides tempo- 
rarily for losses sustained by reason of floods or other 
catastrophes. 

The Works Progress Administration, which has for its 
object the removal from relief rolls to work on public proj- 
ects or in private employment the maximum number of 
persons in the shortest time possible. 

The Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
which makes loans and grants to non-Federal public bodies 
to aid in financing the construction of useful public works. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, a lending institution, 
which is empowered to buy, hold, sell, lend upon, or other- 
wise deal in agricultural commodities or otherwise, as may 
be designated by the President. 

Repeal of prohibition and modification of the Volstead 
Act. 

Farm Credit Administration, which was created to relieve 
our distressed agriculture. 

COUNTRY SOON FELT SAFE UNDER ROOSEVELT POLICIES 

The country felt safe with Franklin D. Roosevelt at the 
helm of the ship of State, and this confidence grew as 
factory after factory reopened and the army of unemployed 
dwindled and those who could not immediately be given work 
were fed, clothed, and housed—a gigantic task. Business 
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regained confidence in itself and in the administration, and 

prosperity built on solid lines was gradually climbing 

throughout the United States until toward the end of 1937. 
RECESSION DELIBERATELY PLANNED TO INTIMIDATE CONGRESS 

Then the same sinster forces of Wall Street that had 
brought about the 1929-33 depression, realizing that good 
times were again abroad in the land, evidently decided that 
the national goose was fat enough to stand another plucking. 

And this was to be done in such a manner as would not 
only enhance their already swollen fortunes, as had the 
previous disastrous crash, but that would at the same time 
place the President and his administration “in a hole.” 
President Roosevelt was becoming too powerful with the 
masses to be safe for their own immunity from regulation 
and prosecution, and something must be done to break his 
hold on public confidence, especially in view of the fact that 
he had called a special session of Congress to pass a wage 
and hour bill, farm relief, as well as other progressive 
measures endorsed by the public but opposed by organized 
greed as represented by such organizations as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of 
Merchants and Manufacturers, and the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

The Wall Street bankers were also looking with longing 
eyes to the proposal to repeal the capital-gains and undis- 
tributed-profits taxes. Furthermore, it was realized by the 
big-money tycoons that it would not be long before there 
would occur another congressional election, and for all these 
reasons and others it was deemed that the time was indeed 
ripe for a little depression that might kill several birds with 
one stone. 

The method taken was the same that the Wall Street 
money changers had so successfully employed on previous 
occasions—the circulation of rumors of an approaching de- 
pression, the curtailing of orders, the laying off of workers, 
and the depressing of stocks, all at a time when prosperity 
was on the upgrade and not one of these diabolical actions 
was justified by the then existing economic state of the 
country. 

It cannot be denied that the New Deal, which Wall 
Street does not like because it is beyond its control, had 
started us on the road to genuine prosperity to such an ex- 
tent that in the latter part of 1936 and the beginning of 
1937 many industries even did better than during the banner 
inflationary period of 1927, 1928, and 1929. 

A WHISPERING CAMPAIGN IS SET IN MOTION 


In spite of all this a whispering campaign was initiated 
to intimidate the President and the Congress. A depression 
was about to break, said the whisperers, and not a few busi- 
messmen were impressed and became jittery. Employers 
were made to see hobgoblins in organized labor which 
hobgoblins do not in fact exist and never did exist. It 
was whispered that the Spanish situation was on the verge 
of engulfing the whole of Europe in a bloody caldron of 
war and disaster, and if that failed the Japanese-Chinese war 
would prove equally disturbing to business and prosperity. 

But the campaign of pessimism has not completely suc- 
ceeded. Some damage has been done, but the Nation’s 
prosperity is not in the doldrums, business is going ahead 
and the so-called recession has about run its course; Con- 
gress has not been intimidated, and the confidence of the 
American people in Franklin D. Roosevelt has been re- 
tained as shown by this month’s Nation-wide poll conducted 
by the American Institute of Public Opinion. The masses 
now look to him more than ever as their protector, defender, 
and champion. They know he will not desert them. 

MALEFACTORS OF GREAT WEALTH AVOID PAYMENT OF JUST TAXES 

From time to time I have called attention to the fact that 
many of the wealthy classes have in every shameful and im- 
proper way consistently evaded payment of their just pro- 
portion of the expenses of Government. Think of the cases 
of J. P. Morgan and Charles Mitchell, who, despite their 
enormous incomes and wealth, escaped through the clever 


machinations of Wall Street lawyers, the payment of a single 
penny of income tax to the United States during certain 
years. Yet Morgan paid taxes during those years in England. 
Thousands of the wealthiest persons have by devious and 
dark-lantern methods succeeded in evading the payment of 
Federal, State, and municipal taxes. 

The almost unbelievable extent to which this practice of 
evading taxes has been carried on is revealed in the fol- 
lowing letter from John S. Clark, assessor of Cook County, 
III., which needs no comment on my part: 


OFFICE OF THE ASSESSOR OF COUNTY OF Cook, ILL., 
Chicago, January 12, 1938. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 


United States Congressman, Fifth Illinois District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In appreciation of your untiring efforts in behalf of 
the Costigan amendment to section 55 of the Revenue Act, I feel 
it is proper for me to report to you the accomplishments made 
possible through the use of the Federal income-tax returns. 

First. Disclosed 1,500 corporations not previously assessed. 

Second. Disclosed 3,500 corporations not reporting proper values. 

Third. Disclosed 2,148 businesses not reporting proper values. 

Fourth. Disclosed 550 estates not reporting proper values. 

Fifth. Disclosed 17,946 individuals not reporting proper values. 

Sixth. Disclosed 18,000 individuals not previously assessed. 

Seventh. Increased the assessment of intangible property for 
individuals (stocks and bonds, etc.) in Cook County from $9,760,522 
to $100,052,492, or a total increase in full value disclosed of 
$1,218,941,575. 

Eighth. Increased the total personal-property assessment from 
$486,780,235 to $780,496,637. (Assessments of tangible property 
are based on 37 percent of 60 percent of book or fair cash value; 
assessments of intangible property at 37 percent of 20 percent of 
face or market value.) 

Ninth. Will reduce the tax rate of Chicago from its all-time 
high of $9.52 to about $8.40. 

Tenth. Disclosed 19,500 who had been avoiding their obligation 
of paying a tax. 

The general and great good accomplished through the enact- 
ment of the Costigan amendment cannot ever be adequately 
expressed, 

The broadening of the tax base through its use makes it possible 
to assess persons well able to pay and relieves the small home 
owner especially, who cannot hide or evade his tax. 

By bringing into tax paying all citizens who rightfully belong 
therein, it is a great aid to collecting the tax as it produces tax 
consciousness in the minds of everyone, particularly because every 
owner has been discovered and assessed. 

Because 85 percent of the levies of large tax-spending units in 
Cook County are on a pegged levy basis, this will not increase 
taxes but will spread the load over a larger base. 

The accomplishment of a 12-percent reduction in tax rates which 
will be received by 438,000 home owners and about 250,000 other 
real-estate owners plus 275,000 personal-property taxpayers who 
have regularly paid their fair share of tax is, in my opinion, a 
splendid contribution to the public interest. 

Your continued support and that of your colleagues in Congress 
for this section of the law is most worthy. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN S. CLARKE, 
Assessor of Cook County. 
WHY TAXES ARE HIGH, HOW TAXES CAN BE REDUCED, AND WHY HONEST 
TAXPAYERS HAVE A JUST COMPLAINT THAT THEIR TAXES ARE EXCES- 
SIVE 


What is true of Cook County is no doubt true all over the 
United States. If the wealthy classes of this Nation could 
all be forced to reveal and pay municipal, State, and Federal 
taxes on their real incomes and hidden wealth and property, 
there is not a shadow of doubt in my mind but that the taxes 
of honest taxpayers could be reduced from 20 to 50 percent. 
Not only that, but many of the taxes now levied could be dis- 
continued, and the rate of taxation in general be reduced. 

Selfish profiteers and financial barons would have us for- 
get the refunds of income taxes under Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover aggregating upward of $3,000,000,000, which taxes 
were collected largely in connection with war profits. The 
refund of this staggering sum necessitated the levying on 
honest taxpayers of additional taxes aggregating a like 
amount. 

I will not say that all of these refunds were unjustifiable, 
but I do know, as everybody else knows, that the Mellon 
regime was indeed liberal in making these refunds, and that 
most of them were brought about through Republican influ- 
ence, 
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I noticed in the New York Times of last February 17 that 
it was disclosed at a meeting of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation on the day previous that it is a fast-growing custom 
among men of wealth to avoid large inheritance and estate 
taxes by disposing of their property before they die. This 
is done most frequently by making outright gifts to relatives 
and friends and establishing irrevocable trusts for succeeding 
generations to avoid death taxes. All of these schemes of 
the wealthy to evade just taxation make the burden just that 
much greater for the honest taxpayer, and should be pre- 
vented. 

FIVE~HUNDRED~THOUSAND-DOLLAES~-A-YEAR CORPORATION 

OPPOSE LIVING WAGE FOR EMPLOYEES 

I do not at this time entertain the fear that Senator BORAH 
and others entertain that we are on the verge of a revolt, 
although I appreciate that there is widespread discontent; 
but I do say to the Wall Street representatives that this 
is not a revolt against the President and his policies. It is 
a revolt against the avaricious and predatory, against those 
connected with and controlled by the cancerous vested inter- 
ests of the United States. 

Those most guilty of tax evasion are the very corporation 
officials and financiers whose incomes total from half a mil- 
lion to a million dollars a year. 

They are likewise guilty of the flood of propaganda aimed 
toward forcing repeal of the capital-gains and surplus-profits 
tax. 


Above all, they are guilty of causing the present recession 
by the extremity of their tactics in attempting to defeat 
the wage and hour bill, and in opposing fair prices for the 
products of the farms of the Nation. 

It is a sad commentary that the very ones who earn such 
fabulous salaries are the same ones who fight with every 
means at their disposal the enactment of a humane law to 
provide a living wage for laborers, and who advocate the 
enactment of a sales-tax law to throw upon the masses— 
those least able to pay—the burden of taxation. 


LABOR-SAVING INVENTIONS HAVE MADE A SHORTER WORKDAY ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY 


If these great industrial czars will pay more attention to 
their businesses and less to the ticker tape, and if they will 
cooperate with, instead of trying to hamstring, an adminis- 
tration which has the best interest of the entire Nation, in- 
cluding the businessmen no less than others, at heart; if 
they will try to increase employment instead of discharging 
workers; if they will go ahead instead of holding back, then 
they will be showing good business judgment as well as 
patriotism. 

In this connection I desire to take advantage of this op- 
portunity bluntly to state that in my opinion the way to 
increased prosperity for all business and the entire country 
is by effecting shorter working hours and increased pay. 
Only increased purchasing power on the part of the masses 
can bring about increased national prosperity. 

Industrial leaders will some day recognize, I hope, the ab- 
solute necessity of keeping labor employed at a living wage 
if good times are to prevail either for themselves or others. 
The ever-increasing number of new labor-saving inventions 
in machinery has made a shorter working. day absolutely 
necessary if anything near all our workers are to be em- 
ployed. 

It is labor, aided by capital, that creates the real wealth of 
the Nation. Capital without labor could create nothing. 
Since this is true, common sense tells us that it is to the in- 
terest of capital to keep labor employed. Employed labor 
supplies the purchasing power which feeds and keeps going 
every other part of the Nation’s economic set-up. 

A living wage will increase the purchasing power of the 
Nation, and increased purchasing power, and that alone, 
will place us on the high road to better times for all—the 
factory worker, the farmer, the businessman, the manufac- 
turer, the investor, the capitalist, and even the newspaper 
publishers who dislike the New Deal. 
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Farm Relief Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES P. POPE 


OF IDAHO 
Monday, February 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. CARL A. HATCH, OF NEW MEXICO, 
ON FEBRUARY 18, 1938 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an address by the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Harck! delivered over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on February 18, 1938, dealing with 
some features of the new farm bill. I especially commend 
this address for the very able and comprehensive discussion 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is with pleasure that I accept the invitation to use the time 
so kindly furnished to discuss for a few minutes some of the 
features of the new farm bill. 

Much has been said and written during the past months con- 
cerning this measure. Argument pro and con has been indulged 
in, and without question, the purposes, policies, and details of 
the bill have been misunderstood and, unintentionally, to some 
extent I hope, they have been misrepresented. I trust I may re- 
frain from argument and confine myself to remarks which may 
bring a somewhat better understanding of the measure. Obvi- 
ously, I cannot go into detail as to its provisions. Only a very 
few points can be touched upon in the time which I have today. 

Many well-informed people seem to think that under the provi- 
sions of the new farm bill, the Secretary of Agriculture is endowed 
with highly arbitrary wers to regulate, guide, and con- 
trol agriculture. To this I cannot agree. The basic commodities 
dealt with in the bill are rice, tobacco, wheat, corn, and cotton. 
Inasmuch as the powers exercised by the Secretary must come 
from the bill itself, it will be interesting to note just what power 
the Secretary has to control these commodities, or what arbitrary 
power he has to compel reduction of acreage. 

I assume it is understood that the control features of the bill 
appear in those provisions which provide for marketing quotas. 
I therefore turn to those sections of the bill. 

As to corn, we find that whenever the Secretary determines from 
available statistics, published by the Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment, that the total supply of corn as of October 1 will exceed 
the normal supply thereof by more than 10 percent, marketing 
quotas shall be in effect. I emphasize the word “shall” to show 
that the Secretary has no discretion; that Congress commands 
that the quotas shall be in effect. 

When the Secretary is compelled by the terms of the law to 
establish a marketing quota, the law commands him to make the 
estimate according to certain prescribed standards. Having made 
the estimate, the Secretary is commanded, by the terms of the act, 
to make an acreage allotment in the commercial corn-producing 
area which, under the rules prescribed in the bill, will make avail- 
able a supply for the marketing year equal to the reserve supply 
level. In the case of corn, reserve supply level means a normal 
year’s domestic consumption and exports of corn, plus 10 percent, 
which is to insure a supply adequate to meet domestic consump- 
tion and export needs in years of drought, flood, or other adverse 
conditions as well as in the years of plenty. The definition I have 
given and the language thereof come not from me but from the 
law itself. 

From the terms of the bill we find that before a marketing quota 
can be established for corn, the Secretary must first determine, not 
by or from his whim or desire but from the statistics, that the 
total supply of corn exceeds the normal supply by 10 percent, 
and then, after having made his estimate, he must make the 
acreage allotment on the basis of the average yield for corn 80 
that there will be allotted sufficient acreage to produce a normal 
year’s domestic consumption and export, plus 10 percent. A nor- 
mal year’s domestic consumption is, with normal supply and other 
technical expressions, fully defined and specifically set forth in the 
act 


Wheat follows the same general pattern and rule as does corn, 
in that the Secretary has no power to impose a marketing quota 
until it is first determined from available statistics that at the 

g of the marketing year the supply of wheat exceeds a 
normal year’s domestic consumption and export by more than 35 
percent. When that condition exists the Secretary is commanded 
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to fix the national marketing quota, which shall equal a normal 
year’s domestic consumption and exports, plus 30 percent thereof, 
less the carry-over and the estimated amount of wheat which will 
be used on farms as seed or as livestock feed. 

Cotton presents, as everyone knows, the most complicated and 
most serious problem with which the committee had to deal. 

Not later than November 15 of each year, the Secretary is 
required to find and proclaim the normal supply and the carry- 
over of cotton on August 1 of such year, the probable domestic 
consumption of cotton during the marketing year, the probable 
export of American cotton, and the estimated carry-over of cotton 
as of the next succeeding August 1. 

Whenever the Secretary determines that the total supply of 
cotton exceeds by more than 7 percent the normal supply thereof, 
and which normal supply is defined to be a normal year's domestic 
consumption and exports of the commodity, plus 40 percent, he 
shall proclaim such fact not later than November 15 of such 
marketing year, and marketing quotas for cotton shall thereupon 
become effective during the next succeeding marketing year. After 
such marketing quota is established for cotton, the Secretary then 
is required to make a national allotment, which, according to 
the terms of the act, shall be the number of bales of cotton ade- 
quate, together with the estimated carry-over, to make available 
a supply of cotton equal to the normal supply. I have already 
told you that “normal supply” of cotton shall be a year’s domestic 
consumption and exports plus 40 percent. Thus the Secretary is 
commanded to make a sufficient allotment of acreage which will 
normally produce not only enough cotton for home consumption 
and not only enough for exports, but there shall be added to that 
40 percent additional. 

When the marketing quotas are established, the acreage allot- 
ment for each of the commodities which I have mentioned must be 
sufficient to produce, under normal circumstances and conditions, 
a sufficient quantity to take care of all domestic consumption and 
all our normal , and then an added percentage so that under 
any and all conditions, we will be assured of an adequate supply 
to meet all demands of both domestic and foreign markets. Such 
was the intention and desire of the committees having the bill in 
charge. Such is the mandate of the law. It was the desire of 
the committees to make adequate and ample provision to protect 
the consumer against undue restriction but at the same time to 
protect the farmer against excessive glutting of the markets. 

The provisions of the bill to which I have called attention and 
which in a large part are exact quotations from the act, are given 
today so all may know that arbitrary, unreasonable, or dictatorial 
powers have not been given to the Secretary of Agriculture or to 
any other person. 

As a further safeguard, a provision was written into the law, 
which is intended to protect the minority and to give the minority 
of the producers of the commodity something to say as to whether 
or not marketing quotas should be put into effect. 

An able and learned Senator of the United States, during the 
debate, stated that the provision to which I now refer was in- 
serted in the hopes that it would make the act constitutional To 
that Senator, and to all others who so think, I would say today 
they have altogether missed the intent and purpose of this pro- 
vision of the law. It was not designed to make the act constitu- 
tional. In fact, some very able lawyers think it may tend to make 
the act unconstitutional. In the agricultural committees of both 
the Senate and the House, there was a very great and strong desire 
that the producers themselves have a voice as to whether or not 
marketing quotas should be established and whether their acre- 
age should be reduced. Therefore, there was written in the bill a 

vision which, in effect, says that when a marketing quota has 
3 established, a referendum shall be held among the producers 
of the commodity affected, and if one-third of the producers af- 
fected vote “no,” then the quota shall not be in effect. It was 
not an attempt to make the bill constitutional; it was an attempt 
to make it democratic. Democratic in the sense that the final 
voice, the final say as to marketing quota restrictions, should rest 
entirely with the people, the producers of the commodity affected. 

A word about penalties; the dire, extreme penalties about which 
you may have heard much. Here I shall only mention the penalty 
which affects cotton, for much has been said about those penalties. 

A cotton farmer may market all the cotton produced on his 
allotted acreage without any penalty whatsoever. Where he plants 
excess acreage, cotton produced in excess of the marketing quota 
shall be subject to a penalty of 2 cents per pound if marketed dur- 
ing the first year when marketing quotas are in effect. The penalty 
shall be 3 cents per pound for subsequent years. In addition to 
this penalty, one who knowingly plants cotton on his farm in excess 
of his acreage allotment shall not be eligible for payments under 
the soil-conservation program. 

From this it will be observed that no person is prohibited from 
planting cotton, and he is not prohibited from selling it. If he 
exceeds his acreage allotment, the penalty goes to the production 
from the excess acreage. 

From this discussion of the marketing quotas it will be observed— 

First. That marketing quotas can only be put into effect when 
the terms and conditions laid down by the act of Congress come to 


pass, 
Second. That those marketing quotas, when in effect, will pro- 
vide amply for an adequate supply sufficient at all times to meet 
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domestic requirements, export possibilities, and to provide a suffi- 
cient reserve to guard against disasters of flood, drought, and other 
abnormal weather conditions. 

Third. That such marketing quotas cannot be effective if as many 
as one-third of the producers reject them. 

Thus the Congress has sought to provide marketing quotas by 
reasonable and fair methods. 

Actual operation of the bill may reveal defects, but for this year, 
in order to meet conditions with which we are confronted, may I 
solicit the cooperation and assistance of the farmers of the country 
to make the bill a success, asking as I do ask that if inequities 
develop that you communicate with your Representative or Senators. 
I am sure you will find the Congress of the United States and the 
President, who has already approved this bill, receptive and willing 
to cooperate to make the law better and more efficient. 

In conclusion may I say that the conditions which confront us 
in America are not different from conditions in other countries. 
Only recently I have been reading of the agricultural situation in 
Great Britain. I have before me now a book entitled “Agricultural 
Marketing Acts” which deals with some of the attempts made by 
the British Government to solve their agricultural problems. The 
foreword was written by Sir Robert Greig, late Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland. In the foreword Sir 
Robert says: 

“The farmer of today is living in a changing world in which he 
has to adapt himself to conditions for which there are no prece- 
dents to guide him. He has the misfortune, from his point of 
view, of seeing the end of a great war; not the war of 1914-19, but 
the much greater and more prolonged war against scarcity, a war 
that has been waged since man came upon the earth. Only in the 
last 10 years, through the efforts of the scientific men of all 
nations, has the war ended and scarcity has been replaced by 
abundance or by the possibility of abundance. It is in the era 
of chaos and uncertainty, the inevitable result of every great war, 
that the farmer finds himself. 

“Governments throughout the world have become dimly aware 
that chemistry, biology, and physics have overwhelmed them. They 
have made strenuous, and in some cases frantic, efforts to destroy 
food in order to even the scales and prevent the ruin of agriculture. 
The British Government has been neither inactive nor timid. One 
after another, props have been raised to buttress the edi- 
fice of British agriculture at its weakest points. It is with one of 
these attempts, and one of the most constructive and least open to 
criticism that this book deals. 

“Every political party now agrees that the principle of the Mar- 
keting Acts in some form or another is part of a permanent policy. 
It is no longer conceivable that marketing will revert to the old- 
8 higgling, and bom had tyr sna 8 the axiom 

anyone can e money o arming the product 
leaves the farmers’ hands.’ 18 

The Marketing Acts are the equipment for a great experiment 
in the possibility of farmers organizing their industry themselves 
with due regard to the interests of the consumers. If the experi- 
ment succeeds it may postpone indefinitely such drastic changes in 
the structure of agriculture as those which are taking place in 
pede e If it fails, not less but more control will be 
ini ” 

I do not mean to say with Sir Robert that if the present experi- 
ment fails more control will be inevitable, but I do say with him 
that our Government should also make every effort to prevent the 
ruin of agriculture. We should be neither inactive nor timid. We 
should raise our props to buttress the tottering edifice of American 
agriculture. The present farm bill is one of those attempts. May 
it serve in some measure to help provide for agricultural products 
an adjustment of supply to demand; for that, after all, is the 
fundamental purpose of the new farm bill. 


The President’s Conference With Newspapermen 
on February 18 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


STATEMENT TO NEWSPAPERMEN ON FEBRUARY 18, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the statement read by the 
President to newspapermen who attended the President’s 
conference with the press on Friday, February 18, 1938. 
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There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The following statement was read to newspapermen who at- 
tended the President's conference with the press Friday, Febru- 
ary 18: 

“This administration has from the pursued a policy 
designed to promote full employment of our human and material 
resources. That continues to be our policy. The productive power 
of our workers and our resources if fully utilized can provide and 
maintain a national income far above any levels we have yet 
reached. 

“An important factor that determines whether we shall succeed 
or be blocked in our endeavor to attain full employment and a 
high level of income is the behavior of prices. In this connec- 
tion careful attention must be given to (1) the relations of the 
prices of various groups of commodities to each other; (2) the 
relations between commodity price levels and the levels of debt 
burdens and costs; (3) the direction and rate of movement of the 
general price level. To further its broad objective the adminis- 
tration has, therefore, in its agricultural, industrial, and monetary 
programs necessarily been concerned both with the relation of 
the prices of groups of specific commodities to each other and with 
the movement of the general price level. 

“The measures employed at any given time to further this policy 
must fit the needs of that time. A year ago there was ground 
for concern that a too rapid rise in the prices of some commodities 
was encouraging a speculative boom. During the past 6 months, 
on the other hand, the general price level and industrial activity 
have been declining. Government policy must be directed to 
reversing this deflationary trend. 

“This does not mean that all prices should advance, nor that the 
rise should be rapid. Prices of different groups of products must 
be brought into balanced relations to one another. Some prices 
and some costs are still too high to promote that balanced rela- 
tionship between prices that is necessary for sustained recovery. 
Continued high prices of many of the commodities not subject to 
highly competitive market forces intensifies the downward pres- 
sure on all other prices. Those industries that have maintained 
prices and curtailed output should seek the restoration of profits 
through increased rather than through restricted output. 

“The prices of some items are still at the highest levels reached 
in 1937; some are even higher than in 1929. When high prices 
sharply curtail sales there is real danger. This is shown by our 
recent experience with housing. A year ago there was a serious 
shortage. We had unused productive resources ample to overcome 
the shortage. Yet all the major elements in housing costs advanced 
so sharply by the spring of 1937 as to kill a promising expansion 
of activity in an industry whose restoration is vital to continued 
recovery. 

“For industries, such as agriculture, that operate at a high level 
of capacity even when business activity is at low levels, the restora- 
tion of profits must come primarily through higher prices. Higher 
prices in such industries and increased output in other industries 
will, by increasing profits, encourage new investment in replace- 
ment and expansion of equipment. This is necessary to full 
recovery. 

“The average family will benefit from the business recovery which 
a balanced price structure will foster. Increased employment and 
more continuous income should much more than offset any increase 
in the cost of living. Recently wholesale prices have declined 
markedly, yet that decline has been reflected in the cost of living 
only to a very slight degree. A moderate rise in wholesale prices 
at this time should only slightly affect living costs, Incomes of 
most families will increase, while the cost of what the housewife 
buys should show little change. The average family will enjoy a 
higher standard of living. 

“Tt is clear that in the present situation a moderate rise in the 
general price level is desirable, and that this rise need not and 
should not extend to all prices. The rise should take place in 
and must be mainly confined to classes of commodities whose 
prices are too low. These include most of those raw materials and 
finished products which are produced and sold under highly com- 

tive conditions. Such rise must not be so sharp or continue so 
ong as to lead to a repetition of the unhealthy speculative condi- 
tions of a year ago. That sharp rise in prices encouraged specu- 
lative inventory buying which, combined with the decline in hous- 
ing construction, laid much of the ground for the present recession. 
We must do everything we can to prevent this from happening 


again. 

“Our program seeks a balanced system of prices such as will 
promote a balanced expansion in production. Our goal is a con- 
stantly increasing national income through increasing production 
and employment. This is the way to increase the real income of 
consumers. 

“This is not a policy of restriction; it is a policy of abundance. 

“Our agricultural, industrial, housing, and monetary programs 
have been and will be directed toward this end.” 


System; and economists of various executive departments. 


The Quoddy Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1938 


PORTION OF AN ADDRESS BY HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER, OF 
MAINE, BEFORE RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS ON 
JANUARY 21, 1938. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
portion of an address by me before Rivers and Harbors 
Congress on Friday, January 21, 1938: 


The Rivers and Harbors Congress in preparing a comprehensive 
plan for the development of the water resources of the United 
States may well consider Quoddy. 

Here more power goes continually to waste than ‘hay — 
where else in the whole wide world. ee 

Now that the waters of partisan controversy have somewhat 
calmed, it is possible to state without passion a few simple facts. 

The Quoddy project approved by the President with the expendi- 
ture of $7,000,000 under the direction of the Corps of 
of the War t was an experimental development in the 
harnessing of the ocean tides with an estimated cost of $35,000,000. 

No competent engineer studying the situation has ever ques- 
tioned the resultant power. Nor has it ever been contended 
that the initial development would not mean expensive power. 

Its successful operation, however—and this was never seriously 
questioned—and the resultant lessons would then make possible 
the development of the international project by joint action 
between the United States and Canada. 

All the studies of Dexter P. Cooper, the engineer who has 
evolved this development, have indicated that this would mean a 
tremendous amount of very low-cost power and that a market 
in the immediate vicinity with its low-cost water transportation 
would be readily developed. 

This international project was the one approved by the citizens 
of Maine by an overwhelming vote 10 years ago before Canada 
was ready to consider joint action. 

The more modest all-American project was accordingly evolved 
but the international project is still the objective toward which 
all plans must move. 

The search for power is the story of a progressing civilization. 
That means the eventual harnessing of the tides. 

The current controversies over water power do not indicate that 
the gentlemen who are generating all this steam are as passion 
ately devoted to steam power as their present utterances would 
indicate. Stream power and tidal power are to be increasingly 
important factors in our industrial evolution. 

In the ultimate harnessing of the tides Quoddy is everywhere 
recognized as the logical point of attack and much valuable data 
is being continuously secured as to all its aspects and possibilities, 

Quoddy is as irresistible as the ebb and flow of its enormous 
tides. Human mastery of natural forces will not be denied. 


False Alarm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MICHAEL J. STACK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1938 


Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record of Monday morning, February 21, 
was called to my attention: 


FALSE ALARM? 


We cannot take seriously the reports that State and city Demo- 
cratic leaders have decided upon Charles Alvin Jones, Pittsburgh 
lawyer, as their party's next candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania. 

It is more plausible—and also more charitable—to assume that 


they are really stalling for time. 
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There are two reasons for our conclusion: 

First, the old political axiom that “You can't beat somebody 
with nobody.” And while Mr. Jones is far from a “nobody,” it 
remains that he never has taken any active role in State or party 
affairs. 

Second. It is unthinkable that the Democratic leadership would 
pass over the outstanding liberals of their party, including many 
who have earned recognition by their excellent work in the Earle 
administration, in favor of a man who is regarded by those who 
know him as a conservative Democrat who preferred Al Smith to 
Roosevelt. 

There is another reason, too. It would be utterly thoughtless, if 
not foolish, for any leaders, however powerful, to attempt to force 
a candidate upon the people of this State. One reason the Demo- 
crats are in power today is because year after year the Republican 
Old Guard tried to force the voters to accept men who had no 
claim upon either their favor or their respect. 

The custom of the Democratic State committee in recommending 
a primary slate to the voters is a questionable practice at best. 

In the last analysis the voters will do their own selecting. That's 
better for them, for the State, and for any political party which 
hopes to enjoy prolonged health. It might be wise for the leaders 
of both parties to bear that in mind today. 


Candidly, Mr. Speaker, when I first read the above editorial 
I had to pinch myself and wipe my glasses several times to 
make sure that I was correctly reading and digesting the 
wholesome political philosophy contained in it. 

As a Congressman from the Sixth District of Pennsylvania 
and as a citizen of the Sixth District of Pennsylvania, I 
have always been against slatemaking. I believe now, as I 
have always believed, in an open primary, and for that rea- 
son I am glad to see the Philadelphia. Record come around 
to my way of thinking. 

Certainly Luther M. Harr, Thomas Kennedy, and Charles 
J. Margiotti “have earned recognition by their excellent work 
in the Earle administration” as have many others, and while 
Charles Alvin Jones “never has taken any active role in 
State or party affairs,” let us not hold the fact against him 
“that he preferred Al Smith to Roosevelt,” for some 
15,000,000 of us, including Tom Logue and myself, thought 
Al was a pretty good fellow in 1928. 

Yes, “the voters will do their own selecting.” Let us give 
them a chance to do their own selecting; let it be an 
open, free, and untrammeled primary on May 17, from Phil- 
adelphia, on the banks of the Delaware, to the thriving city 
of Erie, on the banks of Lake Erie, and from as far south as 
the battlefield of Gettysburg north to the New York State 
line. Let it be a free and open primary in all the counties 
of the great State of Pennsylvania, and then we will get real 
representative government in Washington, Harrisburg, and 
the different counties throughout the State, for, in the last 
analysis, all things being equal, the people will come pretty 
close to voting for those who they really want to represent 
them. 


Lincoln Day Address at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL E. MAPES 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1938 

ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN HAMILTON, 


PUBLICAN NATIONAL CO 
MICH., ON FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


OF THE RE- 
AT GRAND RAPIDS, 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following address by 
Hon. John Hamilton, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, at the Lincoln Day dinner, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
February 12, 1938: £ 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a privilege to have a part on this 
program not only because your State Has played such a vital role 
in the history of our party but because the Republican Members 
of the Congress from Michigan, headed by your very able fellow 
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citizen, Senator VANDENBERG, and including your good neighbor, 
Congressman Mares, have so vigorously met the issue and stood 
the test in their opposition to the alien philosophies of the Roose- 
velt administration. When their record in the public service is 
compared to that of the individuals who represent the Democratic 
Party in the high offices in this State and Nation, I know that the 
citizenry of Michigan must be proud that its Republican repre- 
sentatives have evidenced a courage and a consistency of purpose 
that is so conspicuously absent in the spineless Democratic dema- 
goguery which has been so prevalent in your State for the past 
year and a half. 

We have assembled here as thave thousands of people throughout 
the Nation to pay tribute to the memory of a man, a man whose 
mame, whose record in high public office, indeed, whose tragic 
death have all become so intertwined with the story of the Re- 
publican Party that it is impossible to separate the two. For this 
reason it does not seem to me that I would be impertinent if to- 
night I should recall something of our party’s past in the hope 
that in so doing we of the present generation may gain renewed 
courage to carry out the ideals which marked its birth. 

The story of republicanism does not start with the founding of 
our party; rather it begins when the first thoughts of freedom 
stirred in the breasts of men untold centuries ago. It includes the 
heroic efforts and immeasurable sacrifices of those who sought to 
shake off the shackles of social and economic serfdom. Men who 
believed so earnestly in their cause that even life itself was willingly 
given in order that they might obtain the privileges of holding a 
bit of ground free from dictatorial interference of the overlord 
or of the government and of passing it on to the children of their 
bodies—that they might enjoy free speech and free assemblage; that 
they might be tried as to their acts by juries of their peers; that 
they might worship their God according to the dictates of their 
consciences. In short, that they could be what was then and 
should be today the most cherished and prized possession of any 
man, to be a free man in all that word implies. 

Their struggles, strengthened by the knowledge of a righteous 
cause, finally resulted in the acknowledgment of those funda- 
mentals of freemanship by ever enlightened government but no- 
where were they more clearly expressed and firmly fixed than in the 
Constitution of our Nation. The Government created by that 
document was established for the sole purpose of perpetuating 
those rights through orderly means. For more than half a century 
after its adoption, our people went forward ambitious, thrifty, 
courageous, and God-fearing, battling the wilderness and the 
prairie and all the time laying the foundation of a greater nation 
yet to come, content with their government as it had been handed 
over to them by their forefathers. Then came great issues and for 
20 years the Nation was racked in a maelstrom of internal dis- 
sension. 

As it became more and more apparent that the solution of these 
issues would involve the very existence of the Constitution and 
the Government itself, small groups of men met here and there 
throughout the Middle West. Men who were not so far removed 
from the birth of our Nation but that they fully realized the 
benefits of our form of government and were determined that they 
should not be lost. At the outset these meetings were but in- 
formal caucuses held here and there, but as the issues of the day 
became clearer, apprehension became more widespread and this 
new movement crystallized into a new national party. At its first 
national convention the chairman stated its purpose as follows: 
“We are met to consider not whether the South is to rule, or the 
North to do the same thing; but whether the broad, national 
policy our fathers established, cherished, and forever maintained 
is to be permitted to descend to her sons, to be the watchword, 
the text, and guiding star of all the people. Such is the magni- 
tude of the question submitted. In its consideration let us avoid 
extremes—plant ourselves fairly on the platform of the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, taking no position which does not commend 
itself to the Judgment of our consciences, our country, and of 
mankind. Of the wisdom of such a policy, there need be no 
doubt; against which there can be no successful resistance.” 

A platform was adopted in the simplest terms and a candidate 
Was chosen. The story of the campaign that followed is the story 
of a crusade. Never in our history was a more intelligent body 
of men banded together for a nobler purpose than those who 
then enrolled under the banner of Republicanism. Men who never 
before had taken an active part in the politics of the country now 
took the stump and their zeal was that of fanaticism. Truly this 
party of ours was born with an ideal—an ideal which, if we can 
retain it will once more lead us on to victory. Fremont was de- 
feated but in his defeat the party became an established force for 
although he was entered on the ballots of only 20 States, he car- 
ried 11 of them, The watchword of that campaign could well 
be once more raised to the masthead for it is peculiarly appro- 
priate today. It was “Free speech, free press, free labor, and free 
men.” So spoke the party that was to direct our destinies for all 
but 21 of the years that have elapsed. Our record since that 
day is nearly contemporary history and I need not rehearse it here 
for you. We do not say that we have been entirely without fault; 
we do not contend that we have at all times been free from fallacy. 
For, after all, political parties are made up of men and women and 
they must of necessity refiect the faults and fallacies of men and 
women. But we do believe that when the gage of good govern- 
ment is read that year in and year out the Republican Party 
and its candidates and its principles have done much to bring 
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about sound, social, and economic progress with decency in govern- 
ment and always jealous of the liberty and the freedom of the 
individual. 

“Liberty and freedom”—idle words when they fall from the lips 
of the political demagogue, but words taken from the heart of 
Lincoln when he stood at Gettysburg to dedicate to this Nation 
sacred ground. A constant reminder for all ages that there was a 
time in our history when Americans would sacrifice their lives 
that this Nation in. turn might live and that true democracy 
might be handed down for their posterity. In what words did he 
dedicate his efforts that day? In what words did he dedicate 
the travail of his generation? He dedicated all to the task that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom.” As 
his words sped from Gettysburg to embattled men in a thousand 
camps as an incentive to carry on, may we hope that they will 
ring out once more with a clarion call to our countrymen of 
today for the issue that confronted Lincoln once again confronts 
our Nation. 

Abraham Lincoln lived in an age that was convulsed by a 
struggle for freedom and liberty. I think that we may well fix 
our minds tonight on the fact that there have been three such 
ages in the history of our Nation. 

The first was under the leadership of Washington. The struggle 

then was for national independence and political self-government, 
It was a struggle for a basic right of the human soul. 
The second such age in our history was under the leadership of 
Lincoln. The struggle waged by him had to do not only with the 
perpetuation of that Government, but with a claim of property 
against a claim of liberty. A claim for the freedom of the bodies 
of men from the irons of slavery. 

This day in which we live, however, is no day for mere remi- 
niscence. Today we recur to the great periods of the past pri- 
marily in order to strengthen ourselves to meet and master the 
challenge of the present. The nature of that challenge is clear, 
For today is the third time in our history when we are. obliged 
to face a decision having to do with basic principles of freedom. 
Or, to put it in other words, we today find ourselves obliged, 
whether we like it or not, to live through the third great age in 
our development as a people. 

I call it a great age advisedly. I do not join those who think 
of our contemporary struggles as degenerate and petty. An age 
is great when it carries within its necessities a great decision. 
Such an age is ours. Indeed I might almost say that the decision 
which we are now called upon to make is greater even than the 
3 reached by the heroic achievements of Washington and 

coln. . 

Their struggles concerned racial, personal, and national political 
liberty. Today liberty is assaulted from almost all points of the 
compass of human passion. Economic liberty is everywhere threat- 
ened and endangered. Everywhere there rises always the possi- 
bility, and frequently the actuality, of attacks upon political 
liberty, and upon intellectual liberty, upon racial liberty, and even 
upon religious liberty. Today it is freedom as a whole that is 
questioned and assailed and often extinguished by dictators and 
bureaucracies. 

In this country, though we do not yet face every detail of this 
issue, we face its essence. We face the spirit which forever seeks 
to substitute, at point after point, the coercion of the Government 
for the free will of the citizen. The answer of the Republican 
Party to that spirit has been made abundantly plain in its plat- 
forms and in the utterances of its leading spokesmen. It is an 
issue on which there can be no compromise; and I venture to state 
it thus: 

Every feasible feature of economic liberty must be preserved in 
order—precisely in order—that all other liberties, social, political, 
intellectual, and religious may also be preserved. 

Their various liberties cannot be separated. Freedom is indi- 
visible. The Republican Party is for the total of freedom and not 
for piecemeal liberties doled out as gracious gratuities at the whim 
of some individual. 

I ask all Republicans to remember that basic truth. I ask them 
to remember, for instance, that freedom for capital, freedom for 
labor, freedom for agriculture, all go together. You cannot deny 
any one of those freedoms without endangering all. 

The record of the Republican Party is that it favors and sup- 
ports all three. 

The Republican Party, in the Sherman antitrust law of 1890, laid 
the foundation for all subsequent efforts to free capital from 
monopolistic conspiracies in restraint of trade. That act of eman- 
cipation was resisted by mighty forces of great wealth. The Re- 
publican Party nevertheless accomplished it. 

Similarly, the Republican Party, in the Capper-Volstead law of 
1922 extended to farmers a full liberty of self-organization in coop- 
erative marketing associations. That enlargement of agricultural 
freedom was resisted by many traders and speculators who profited 
from dealing with each farmer as an individual. The Republican 
Party broke their resistance and initiated the era of effective pri- 
vate voluntary collective action by the farmers of America. 

In the Railway Labor Act of 1926 the Republican Party ex- 
tended to railway wage workers a guaranteed liberty of collec- 
tive bargaining with their employers. This new liberty of theirs 
was bitterly resented in many high quarters of business and 
finance. 

The Republican Party disregarded that resentment and gave the 
United States its first Federal collective-bargaining statute. 
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The Republican Party is for the freedom of all and against 
domination by any and it is against domination by government 
at any cost. 

The spirit of Lincoln required the Republican Party to continue 
in that line of thought and in that line of action. All intoler- 
ances are contrary to Lincoln’s example and to his precept.. In- 
tolerance toward race—intolerance toward religion—intolerance to- 
ward capital—intolerance toward labor—all or any constitute a 
desecration of Lincoln’s memory and a violation of his gospel. 

The Republican Party cannot dismiss the spokesmen of capital 
by branding them as economic royalists and princes of privilege. 
The Republican Party cannot dismiss the spokesmen of labor by 
branding them as radicals and agitators. The Republican Party 
believes in free speech for capital and labor both and it believes in 
a respectful reception and consideration of their views. Without 
utter free speech and free expression there is an end, an inevitable 
end, to all free self-governing institutions. 

This is the basic reason why the Republican Party fears and 
resists the present developments toward an extreme government- 
alism, Indeed, a certain degree of governmentalism must exist. 
There must be the traffic signals of local government. There must 
be Federal signals on the highways of interstate commerce. Utterly 
unregulated economic activity never did and never can exist. The 
Republican Party has enacted a multitude of statutes for the 
regulation of economic activity. It, nevertheless, does fear and 
does resist all governmental measures which go beyond regulation 
1 e , the governmental authorities. 

y does the party take that position? I beg of you to grasp 
the full reason. It is this: f 

Governmental domination does not merely cripple business. It 
does not merely retard prosperity. It tends to destroy free man- 
hood itself. 

Already we see businessmen who are afraid to express their 
actual views because they fear reprisals from a government which 
now can help them or hurt them through its present vague and 
arbitrary powers over their daily affairs. Already we see farm 
leaders who are afraid to express their actual views because their 
constituents are increasingly dependent upon the agricultural 
policies of the administration. Already we see labor leaders who 
are afraid to publicly express their honest views because the mem- 
bers of their unions want favorable decisions and are in fear of 
unfavorable decisions from the National Labor Relations Board. 
Fear is supplanting freedom in the American political mind. A 
nation of economic puppets, operated by governmental strings, is 
bound to become a nation of political puppets and finally a nation 
of intellectual puppets and marionettes. 

That is the basic full reason why the Republican Party resists 
all extremes of governmentalism. Several times I have said, and 
I say it again tonight: “Deed a government your stomach and you 
have deeded it your mind and your soul. The Republican Party 
will never consent to that surrender.” j 

We know that many Members of the true Democratic faith are 
equally opposed to any such surrender. I ask leave to remind 
them tonight that the Republican Party in its first national plat- 
form asked all Americans to recur to the principles of Thomas 
Jefferson. I ask leave to remind them finally that Lincoln and his 
friends adopted the name Republican precisely because it was 
Jefferson's own name for the party which he himself launched in 
defense of the liberties of man. 

Jefferson was the hero of the Lincolnian Republicans. The Re- 
publican Party is more Jeffersonian today than those who pay 
mere lip service to his name. It stands for local liberty, civil 
liberty, political liberty, religious liberty, racial liberty, economic 
liberty, without all of which no man can be free. And on this 
occasion I could present to you no toast more satisfactory to 
Lincoln himself than the one I now utter: 

To Thomas Jefferson and to Abraham Lincoln! May their spirits 
walk together in the future of our party, “that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom.” v 


Military School Training for Boys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Appendix an article by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
LuNDEEN] entitled “Why I Am Sending My Boy to Military 
School,” published in the January Physical Culture Maga- | 
zine, ' 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

War I Am SENDING My Boy To MILITARY SCHOOL 
(By Senator Ernest LUNDEEN, Minnesota) 

I voted against the last war and I shall vote against the next. I 
shall yote against any war, except in defense of America. My wife 
agrees with me heart and soul. But we are sending our son, 
Ernest, a lad of 15, whom we love dearly, to a military academy. 
That seems paradoxical to some of our friends. It does not seem 
so to us. 

The atmosphere throughout the world is surcharged with war. 
Since Versailles mankind has not had one moment of perfect 
peace. There is bloodshed in Spain and bloodshed in China. 
Sooner or later, and probably sooner than later, the second world 
war will be upon us. It may be that future historians will look 
upon these conflicts as one of a series, like the Thirty Years’ War, 
which decimated several countries of Europe. But whether the 
next war will be merely the second phase of the last or whether it 
will assume an entirely novel aspect, there is little hope that 


Too many selfish interests, too many political wirepullers, too 
are at work to embroil us the next time, 


When yo 


LEARNING MILITARY SCIENCE 
Some humanitarians may deprecate the schooling that teaches 
men military science. Our humanitarianism begins at 
home; it includes our boy Ernest. If it becomes necessary it is 
better to die fighting an enemy than to fall prey to the flu“ 
or to be self-slain on the altar of inefficiency. If young men want 
to survive the next war they must know how to sleep in the open 
without discomfort, how to read a map, how to adjust gas masks, 
how to handle a bayonet or a gun, and how to obey orders. 

When I was a boy I enlisted in the Spanish-American War. I often 
think of the conditions under which we fought. Our worst foe was 
neither the Spaniard nor the embalmed beef furnished by grafting 
contractors, but our inexperience in warfare. I know what happened 
to those who were unfamiliar with the rudiments of camp life, camp 
discipline, and camp hygiene. There is no room in the battle line 
for the tenderfoot. 

It was even worse in the World War when our men faced an 
army of veterans, equipped to the last button with the latest 

of warfare. Both friend and foe attest the splendid cour- 
age of the American soldier. But both comment adversely upon 
their lack of military training. 
AS THEY SAW US 


Both the tribute and the censure of the A. E. F. may be found 
in As They Saw Us, a volume with contributions by three French 
and four German generals, commanding the lines where our boys 
fought, and introductions by Marshal Foch for France and Gen- 
eral Ludendorff for Germany. Our boys, especially in the begin- 
ning, courted death unnecessarily. They had not learned the 
trick of throwing themselves on the ground to escape with compara- 
tive ease from the deadly rain of enemy bullets. 

We lost too many men in the World War, because our young 
men thought it was a noble thing to rush into enemy fire. Mili- 
tary training would have taught them that foolhardiness is not 
courage. The good soldier is not one who—except where it is 
absolutely necessary—continually risks his life, but one who knows 
how to save it, who knows how to avoid bullets as well as dysen- 
tery and who has learned how to march and how to sleep in all 
sorts of weather. We want our boy to know all these things. 

ON THE TENTED FIELD 


There are many ways of burrowing a hole in the ground where 
one can sleep in comparative safety from machine-gun fire and the 
assault of the elements. A little routine, a few small devices, 
easily acquired, make the difference between soldier-like efficiency 
and civilian futility, They may make the difference between life 
and death. Pitching a tent, draining a ditch about it, and slack- 
ing rope for tautness in rain are arts. 

These arts must be learned. We want Ernest to learn them. 
Having faced the realities of soldiering myself, and having seen 
the heavy toll that we paid for our lack of experience in the 
World War, I want my boy to know enough about soldiering to 
take care of himself in a similar crisis. 


IMPENDING WAR CRISIS 
Such crisis may be upon us overnight. It is unfair to any 
boy to withhold from him the benefits of military 
form or another, It is not necessary 


training in one 
to make him a professional 
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soldier. That is not our intention with Ernest. Two years in the 
military academy where the boy is studying should be sufficient. 

“But,” someone will object, you are making your boy a mili- 
tarist. Is it not possible to give him the necessary physical 
training without entrusting him to an institution regulated by 
military discipline?” 

Such critics believe that it is sufficient to teach their boys 
athletics or to enlist them as scouts. Neither, I fear, is suffi- 
cient. A modern war is not child’s play. Boyish exercises can- 
not instill the vigorous discipline of the battlefield and the 
technique of modern fighting. Boy Scout training builds up the 
boy’s stamina; it makes for efficiency; it is intermittent. Its pur- 
poses are not military. It is good as far as it goes. Ernest won his 
Eagle Scout honors, and we are proud of the Scouts. 

MILITARY ACADEMIES 


Ernest was a tall boy for his age, but in spite of his drill 
under capable scoutmasters he began to stoop in his walk. That 
was one of the reasons why we sent him to the military academy. 
Now he comes home straight as an arrow, with the proud car- 
riage of an American soldier. He knows his rifle, he can take it 
apart and put it together again in a few minutes. A gun, let me 
add, is of value, not only in war but in peace. 

The man who can handle a gun can hold his own against 
kidnapers and gangsters; he can help to protect society against 
lawlessness; and he can experience the joy of hunting. There 
is nothing brutal in being a hunter. Our pioneer forefathers 
would have died if they had not known how to maintain them- 
selves in the wilderness. 

Among the accomplishments our boy brought home after a 
year’s training was the ability to wield a bayonet. Bayonets are 
not made only for battle. But if fighting ensues your boy must 
know how to use it unless he prefers to be bayoneted himself. 

In the meantime, his bayonet is of service to him in building 
shelter, cutting underbrush, and cleaving small wood when he is 
camping. There is no reason for believing that training of this 
type will make your boy a bloodthirsty fiend, or that he will run 
amuck with his rifle or his bayonet in the parlor. On the con- 
trary, his training will tend to keep him away from brawls, and 
he will not fool with firearms, 

A soldier is not necessarily a militarist. Having a realistic 
knowledge of war, he hates it. “I am a pacific, not a pacifist,” 
Marshal Foch said to George Sylvester Viereck. That is more or 
less my own attitude. I am all for peace, but I am also all for 
preparedness. 

THERE WILL ALWAYS BE WAR 

Thousands of years from now the warlike genes may be bred 
out of the race, although even that is highly improbable. How- 
ever, we are dealing with the present, and man is still a fighting 
animal, not a rabbit. He must be prepared to defend himself and 
his country. 

We don't want our boy to be lacking in this respect. That is 
not militarism; it is common sense. It is not militarism to advo- 
cate powerful defense. Our only gassanty of maintaining peace 
is a powerful army, an incomparable navy, an invincible air serv- 
ice, and a large reservoir of citizens willing and able to fight. 

It is the constitutional right of every citizen to bear arms. 
Military training, however, is needed to give him the necessary 
self-control to exercise this privilege. For those boys who cannot 
attend a military academy there is always the R. O. T. C. if they 
go to college, and the National Guard. For young men out of 
jobs there is nothing more salutary than the training provided 
by the C. C. C. These camps are particularly valuable. They 
render an immense service in times of peace, while preparing the 
young men for war, if war comes. They would be less valuable 
if they were not organized by Army men. 


OUR ARMY AND NAVY FOREVER 


The Army and Navy gladly supply guidance for civilians and 
furnish teachers for military academies. Both have vital func- 
tions in war and peace. The mere existence of the Army suffices 
to guarantee the security of our citizens. It provides that force 
behind the law without which the law is impotent, 

It is fashionable among some of our young people to refer to 
soldiers as “Cossacks.” They forget that these “Cossacks” under- 
take stupendous tasks; they have built great hydroelectric systems, 
canals, and waterways. 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS SERVE THE PEOPLE 


They are ever at the, disposal of the Federal Government for a 
thousand errands of sanitation and mercy. Draining ditches and 
building bridges, the Army is ready. at any moment to patrol and 
restore areas devastated by fire, earthquakes, and floods. We teach 
our boy to regard the Army as a highly disciplined body, ready to 
wage in war and peace the battle for our country. 

From the Army and Navy, from the National Guard, from the 
C. C. C., from the R. O. T. C., C. M. T. C., and our various reserves, 
and from military academies American boys learn needful lessons 
of self-reliance and discipline. I served 10 years in the National 
Guard, and I hope that my boy will do likewise. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


It is not enough to learn soldiering unless one keeps up 
discards 


the 
discipline and the training. The football hero who ath- 
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letics the moment he leaves college cracks up. The boy who has 
received military training must keep it up. 

Most European countries with universal military service compel 
their men to stay fit long after they quit the army. What Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, even Switzerland, impose by law, we should do 
voluntarily in accordance with the spirit of American institutions, 

THE MANSION OF A HEALTHY BODY 


The good citizen is a healthy citizen. To keep fit is a duty he 
owes not only to himself but to his country. We have too long 
neglected this duty; we are neglecting it today. When Mr. Wilson 
called the Nation to war, we were appalled by the physical disabili- 
ties in a large percentage of conscripts. This deplorable condition 
was due largely to the absence of rigorous physical training. All 
the organizations I have mentioned—the Army, the Navy, the 
National Guard, the C. C. C., the R. O. T. C., C. M. T. C., and our 
Reserves, the military academies, and the Boy Scouts —are great 
national schools of physical culture. They teach cleanliness, self - 
discipline, and hygiene. They emphasize the importance of pro- 
viding for a young man’s soul, the mansion of a healthy body. 
For that reason we should insist upon some sort of military train- 
ing for Ernest, even if there were no world war around the corner. 


Salaries of Charwomen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1938 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, this bill (H. R. 9309) to adjust 
the rates of pay for charmen and charwomen in the Post 


Office Department and in the Postal Service is to take the 


place of our bill which was vetoed a few weeks ago by the 
President, mainly because it did not cover the char people in 
all branches of the Government service. The pending bill 
takes in all these employees. 

This measure will give the char force an increase in pay 
of 5 cents an hour. 

Twice now our Post Office appropriations bills have carried 
earmarked items for the purpose of increasing the pay of 
employees in the custodial employ of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The Connery amendment was inserted in the appro- 
priation act covering the fiscal year 1938. Again, in the 
pending appropriation act for the fiscal year 1939, there is 
an item covering those custodial employees who were not 
taken care of by the previous bill because they had not com- 
pleted a year’s service. 

The char people are the only ones in the custodial force 
who have not benefited under the appropriation bills. Their 
pay cannot be increased by the Departments without special 
legislation, because there is only one pay grade specified for 
them in the Civil Service Classification Act. That act does 
not mention a step-up grade for these people, and so, even 
though we appropriate the money for increasing their salaries, 
the Departments are unable to grant the increases. 

The upkeep of our Federal buildings was turned over to the 
Post Office Department on October 1, 1933. There are some 
14,500 employees taking care of these buildings, and of this 
operating force about 2,700 are char people, or approximately 
92 percent of the entire char force in all Government 
activities, 

The President vetoed our earlier bill for three reasons, 
which I am reciting and endeavoring to point out how we 
have tried to meet his objections: 

First. It covered the char force in the Postal Service alone. 
Our new bill applies to the entire char force in the Govern- 
ment service. 

Second. It fixed a rate of pay which upon a per annum 
basis exceeded the average rate for other employees in the 
same grade. In our pending bill we have inserted the words 
“part-time employees” because the char people do not work 
full time. Five hours a day is the maximum in most cases. 
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Third. It increased the pay for one class of employees in a 
grade without increasing the pay of other employees in the 
Same grade. We have had an understanding with the Civil 
Service Committee and have been informed that they will 
hold early hearings on a bill which will cover the salaries of 
other custodial employees in the lower-paid brackets, and the 
passage of their bill in conjunction with ours will take care 
of all these custodial employees in the lower-pay grades. 


Relief Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN F. DOCK WEILER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1938 


Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, I rise today to discuss 
briefly one question that is an ever-present question in a 
Congressman’s mind: What should he do and what contribu- 
tion should he make to protect the ideals and institutions of 
this great American representative democracy of ours from 
the insidious attacks of subversive influences? 

Recently the House of Representatives devoted its legisla- 
tive day discussing a work-relief appropriation bill, to pro- 
vide money for this purpose for the balance of the 1938 
fiscal year. This joint resolution appropriated $250,000,000 
for relief and for Works Progress Administration activities. 

The businessman, engrossed in his own business affairs, 
and the average man, living in all parts of this great Re- 
public, may view this question of relief and work relief for 
the unemployed and unemployable, in a casual, careless, and 
maybe unsympathetic manner. But when the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Works Progress Administration comes be- 
fore my Committee on Appropriations and gives us accurate 
figures of the number of persons employed on W. P. A. proj- 
ects, say in my State, as of July 1937 to February 1938, tes- 
tifying that in June of last year there were 98,000 some odd 
persons on W. P. A.; in July of the same year about 80,000; 
in August 73,000; in September 78,000; in October 66,000; in 
November 68,000; but in December, significantly, the figure 
rose again to 73,000 some odd, clearly, as an Appropriation 
Committee man, I can entertain but one reaction—that I 
should help further the activities of the W. P. A. When, for 
instance, the Assistant Administrator further testifies that in 
California in July he contributed Government funds that we 
had heretofore appropriated for relief in the sum of $6,- 
500,000; in August $5,700,000; in September $5,100,000; in 
October $5,100,000; in November $4,700,000; but in December 
we find the figure rose to $5,500,000—these figures speak 
volumes and are incontrovertible. When further, he tells us 
that in Los Angeles County and City there was an increase of 
14% percent unemployed; in Oakland 21 percent increase; 
Sacramento 28 percent; San Diego 11 percent; and San 
Francisco City and County 19 percent, since December 1937, 
it makes one pause, and there is left to a Congressman really 
only one duty, and that is to perform it courageously, decid- 
ing for the benefit of the little men and the little women who 
are out of employment. According to the record of testimony 
given before my committee on December 25, 1937, there were 
73,346 persons employed on W. P. A. projects in California. 
That represents a considerable number of our fellow men, who, 
save for these projects, would not have employment or the 
means to support themselves and their families. Persons on 
W. P. A., contrary to the general belief, are paid only a sub- 
sistence wage, a wage considered enough to keep body and 


soul together; and I do not believe any person would say that 


this wage is enough to make it possible for the man on relief 
to live in a state of luxury, or have more than the bare 
necessities of life. 
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After a day of general debate the time came for us to 
cast our votes one way or the other respecting this joint 
resolution for additional appropriations for relief; and after 
hearing the arguments presented by the Members of Con- 
gress representing their constituencies in the various parts 
of the country, who, like myself, are familiar with condi- 
tions of unemployment in their own congressional districts, 
it was apparent that this resolution would pass with a 
tremendous majority, which it did; and I was one of those 
who voted in favor of it. 

It is always a source of great personal pride for me to 
join with my colleagues in this House in supporting the 
President in his program for national defense. It is well 
known that I have many times taken the floor of the House 
to express the sentiment that adequate national defense is 
the great bulwark of peace so far as our relations with other 
nations are concerned. Today I have little fear of the 
enemy from without, but I believe that we should be ever- 
lastingly alert to protect ourselves from the enemy within; 
and by voting appropriations for relief we are able to supply 
needed work and instill personal respectability in the un- 
employed in our midst. There is no period in a nation’s 
history when it finds itself more vulnerable to subversive 
influences than in times of depression and internal suffer- 
ing. While times are out of joint and economic pressures 
have thrown us out of economic balance, and while the Con- 
gress is attempting to reconstruct these disjointed condi- 
tions by correcting the abuses in the stock markets of the 
country, the grain and commodity markets, giving appro- 
priate help to the interests of this country, encouraging 
home building, home possession and occupation, and creat- 
ing vast public works, and while the forces of these newly 
enacted laws are taking effect in rebalancing the economy 
of the country, we must in the meantime protect our people 
who might come under the spell of a false leadership preach- 
ing new and untried doctrines; and we must prevent them 
from being enamored of some new doctrine of government, 
all of which would lead inevitably into the quicksands and 
quagmires of disappointment. 

In my opinion, the number who would follow such sub- 
versive influences would be small, but a very effective minor- 
ity, who might in time overthrow the existing state of things, 
and I believe that our President and the Democratic Party 
should be given great credit for evolving new means whereby 
these subversive doctrines may be defeated. 

So in the meantime, as I have said, we have provided em- 
ployment funds for helping our fellow citizens through the 
P. W. A., the W. P. A., the C. C. C. camps, road building and 
public works, and many other projects that I might 
enumerate. 

We are agreed that radical movements thrive on hungry 
stomachs, and even though the opposition press calls atten- 
tion to the huge national debt of the United States, I know 
from my personal experience that the sober and sane busi- 
ness leaders are far less concerned with the national debt 
than they are concerned with the menace of communism, 
fascism, nazi-ism, or their counterpart, being set up in this 
representative democracy. 

From my travels and my experience, I know that we are 
privileged to live in the greatest land on earth, whose fertile 
valleys and great plains produce more than enough to feed 
us all, to clothe us all, and to house us all; and that those 
on the Continent and in the Near East and Far East live 
under conditions which are not as pleasant and where the 
future outlook is not as optimistic as for millions of citizens 
in our own land. Let us not think in terms of setting up a 
new political philosophy as the agency of government for our 
people but let us rather correct our economy of things so 
that we may all enjoy the fruits of a rich and generous land. 
For as President Roosevelt has so aptly stated: 

The test of our progress is not whether we add more to the 


abundance of those who have much; it is whether we provide 
enough for those who have too little, 
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The Turnverein of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. JACOBSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE H. EARLE, GOVERNOR OF. PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AT LINCOLN COMMEMORATION EXERCISES, 
8 MEMORIAL HALL, PITTSBURGH, FEBRUARY 13, 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include the address de- 
livered by Governor Earle, of Pennsylvania, on the occasion 
of reconsecrating four flags carried by Lincoln’s body- 
guard at his first inauguration, March 4, 1861. Lincoln's 
bodyguard on that day were the German Turners of the city 
of Washington. The reconsecrating program was given 
under the auspices of the Jahn Educational Fund and the 
Pittsburgh District of the American Turnerbund. 

The address is as follows: 


Like most of you who are assembled here today, I was glad to 
hear tribute paid to the great part played by liberty-loving Ger- 
mans in the formative days of this democracy, especially by the 
German Turners, in the election of Lincoln and the successful out- 
come of the war dedicated to the principles of the rights of man 
as well as the preservation of the Union. 

When I accepted the invitation to be present and assist in the 
dedication of these four tattered banners, I did so not only be- 
cause I revere the memory of Lincoln and try as best I can to 
follow his guiding star, but also because I have an abiding respect 
Sok tho. part that Germa’ patriots have played int the: Waliding ot 

erica. 

But on talking with my German friends about this matter I 
discovered many things I did not know before—about Lincoln, 
about the Germans in our land, and especially about the German 
Turners and their love for Honest Abe Lincoln, whom the world 
a as its shining example of the common man risen to high 
place. 

Looking into this chapter of American history that could be 
written around these four banners, I found that the American 
Turners were the strongest supporters of Pathfinder Fremont and 
the strongest opponents of slavery. In 1855 at their convention 
in Buffalo they adopted this resolution: 

“The Turners are opposed to slavery and regard this institution 
— 6 of a republic and not in accord with the principles of 

om.“ 

When one remembers that the first American Turnverein had 
been founded less than 7 years earlier, in Cincinnati, and our 
great Philadelphia Turngemeinde, represented here today, only 6 
years earlier, we realize that the Turners of those days were true 
citizens, thinking in terms of fundamental Americanism and 
eternal human rights. 3 

Among other things I have learned about those early Turners 
was their defense of free speech. Reformers like Wendell Phillips 
depended upon the Turners to protect them against proslavery 
mobs. Orators like Carl Schurz proclaimed to all the citizens of 
the land the glorious gospel of liberty—not liberty for one class 
or creed or color but liberty for all human beings, with equal op- 
portunity and equal rights. Those were the principles of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, they were the principles of the Turners, those were 
the principles symbolized by these four tattered banners and this 
historic drum. 

Most significant of all is the fact that the first man in America 
to mention the name of Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency was a 
Turner in Belleville, Il. His name was Gustav Koerner; years later 
Lincoln sent him as American Ambassador to Spain. He was also a 
delegate, along with Carl Schurz, to the convention that nominated 
Lincoln, 

His loyalty to Lincoln was when he was selected to 
abi s ne of the pallbearers at the last rites of our great martyr 
President. 

When Lincoln ran against his two most ardent platform 
orators were this Gustav Koerner and Carl Schurz. In the Chicago 
convention that nominated Lincoln sat 42 men born in Germany. 
In the six pivotal States, without which he could not have been 
elected, 450,000 German votes were cast for Lincoln and swung the 
election; and as soon as Lincoln had been nominated the executive 
committee of the American Turnerbund issued ie ea 
tions urging all its members to support Abraham 
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They supported him so strenuously that in Baltimore their hall 
was burned down by the enemies of the Union and many Turners 
had to flee from the city to save their lives. In Washington the 
two Turnvereins organized a company of sharpshooters, composed 
of 81 men, in January of the inauguration year, and offered their 
services in defending the city against attack. From the hour of 
Lincoln’s arrival they were an unofficial army and they were his 
bodyguard during the inauguration ceremonies. These banners 
were carried on that occasion and this drum beat the tattoo of 
liberty and union and democracy. 

On the evening before the inauguration betting was even in 
Washington that Lincoln would never be inaugurated. But he was 
inaugurated, and it was the loyal support of the German-American 
citizens that gave his administration its firmest backing. 

The Turnverein of St. Louis had formed a military organization, 
and at the outbreak of the war three well-drilled companies were 
ready for immediate service. They saved Missouri for the Union by 
their capture of Camp Jackson. The St. Louis Turner Hall was the 
place of assembly where 800 German volunteers rallied during the 
night. 

On the next day the first American officer to die for the Union 
in the Civil War was shot from ambush. He was Constantin 
Blandowski, and he was a member of the St. Louis Turnverein. 

But that was only a prelude to what the Germans were to do for 
their country during the war. One man out of every ten in the 
Union Army was born in Germany. Their total number can safely 
be estimated at over 200,000. Pennsylvania sent out 18,000 Ger- 
mans, 5,000 more than its rate in proportion to the population. 
I am proud as Governor of the State to remember that the Phila- 
delphia Turngemeinde, when the call for volunteers was heard, 
placed 400 of its members in four companies at the disposal of the 
Governor. The State quota was already filled, so they went to 
New York to enlist, and a fifth company of Philadelphia Turners 
traveled all the way to St. Louis to enlist with other Turners. 

Our Seventy-fourth and Seventy-fifth Pennsylvania regiments 
were exclusively German. In 28 of the Pennsylvania regiments our 
Germans were numerically stronger than any other nationality. 

When the New York Turnverein issued its martial proclamation 
1,200 men responded. In the Turner Hall of Cincinnati 1,200 men 
enlisted in 10 days to form the famous Ninth Regiment. 

Missouri furnished over 30,000 German-born soldiers, when in 
proportion to population there should have been only 7,000. The 
all-German regiments and batteries in Lincoln’s Army totaled 
36,000 men. No wonder they reported that the widow of Jefferson 
Davis had said, “We could have won the war if it hadn't been for 
the Dutch.” I am not citing this as a fact, but it was true, 
whether she said it or not. 

I found that Lincoln said his best recruiting sergeant was the 
German cartoonist Nast; tnat he sent for the German Turner 
Schurz when he wanted wise counsel in trying times; that he got 
the German Turner Lieber to prepare a code of honorable warfare 
still in use by civilized nations when war is thrust upon them. 

I found that the Germans believed in Lincoln and stood behind 
him when he was attacked by his enemies, as every great President 
has been since Washington. 

So I am glad to pay this tribute today, not only to the immortal 
spirit of Lincoln, which should be our guiding star in these 
troublous times, but to the courage and loyalty of his German 
friends of that day, who saw in this nobleman of Nature the 
personification of their own hopes and dreams, which had sent 
them into exile from Germany when they tried to establish a 
republic there. 

Those 700,000 Germans that came to American shores after the 
disastrous revolution of 1848 were among the best citizens America 
ever received, and they knew more of the principles of true Ameri- 
canism than many people today who deny to their fellow citizens 
the elementary rights of human beings. 
ane after the war the Turners adopted a resolution to this 

ect: 

“The Constitution should be amended in such a form that the 
cardinal principles of the Declaration of Independence will have 
a legal status.” 

To this they added a further recommendation: 

“The convention advises the Turners and all friends of freedom 
to be alert and manifest an active interest in all public questions, 
so that Congress may realize that it will be supported by a loyal 
body of citizens only when it makes an honest effort to smother 
the national turmoil by instituting strong measures to eradicate 
certain existing evils.” 

I find you Turners, whose four honored banners we reconsecrate 
today, were the first to demand the election of Senators by a vote 
of the people, a progressive capital and income tax, restriction of 
monopolies, and protection for the worker against unjust demands 
of his employer. In 1894 you first recommended the establishing 
of postal-savings banks. You have given our country a system of 
physical education which is an important factor in the health of 
our people. It has been called to my attention that during the 
last war only 6 percent of the Turners were rejected because of 
physical unfitness while in the entire draft over 33 percent of our 
country’s young men were rejected. 

Your creed is: 

“Liberty against all oppression; tolerance against all fanaticism; 
reason against all superstition; justice against all exploitation. 
Free speech, free press, free assembly for the discussion of all ques- 
tions, so that men and women may think unfettered and order 
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their lives by the dictates of conscience—such is our ideal, which 
we strive to attain through ‘a sound mind in a sound body.“ 

That, too, was the creed of Abraham Lincoln, expressed or im- 
plied in every one of his utterances. He had faith in the common 
man, faith in democracy, faith in the ultimate victory of the right, 
and courage to do his duty. The organization that carried these 
four banners is an organization representative of the German- 
Americans who gave this country soldiers like Steuben and 
statesmen like Schurz. 

Our German-American people today are foremost in the support 
fh progressive principles set forth in the immortal words of 

“That government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the face of the earth.” 

I join you in consecrating these banners anew to the eternal 
validity of those words and in rededicating ourselves to the sup- 
port of human rights against privilege, of liberty against oppres- 
sion, of human brotherhood against the dark forces of intolerance. 


Repealing the Connally Hot Oil Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. J0HN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1938 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill (H. R. 9587) proposing the immediate 
repeal of what has been commonly referred to as the Con- 
nally hot-oil law. It seems to me that some things have 
happened recently that the committee, which recommended 
this law for extension last year, should study. In fact, I 
believe hearings on my proposal for repeal should be held 
without delay in order that the full facts may be submitted 
at this present session of Congress. 

HISTORY OF OIL PRORATION 

Briefly, the history of this temporary legislation that is 
now on the statute books is as follows: 

Section 9 (c) of the National Industrial Recovery Act at- 
tempted to accomplish what the present Connally Act covers. 
This section 9 (c) of N. I. R. A. was declared unconstitu- 
tional early in 1935 by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan (293 
U. S. 388). 

Congress then enacted the first Connally Act Public, No. 
14, 74th Cong., ch. 18, 49 Stat. 30-35). This act was passed 
on February 22, 1935, and, as written, destined to expire on 
June 16, 1937, obviously to correspond with a 2-year exten- 
sion of N. I. R. A., which was then under consideration. 
However, the Supreme Court nullified the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act in May 1935—Schechter v. U. S. (295 U. S. 
495). The Congress should then have repealed the Con- 
nally Act. Instead, it permitted it to continue, and then at 
the last session extended this law to June 30, 1939, by Pub- 
lic, No. 145, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

TESTIMONY OF PAUL E. HADLICK 


In reading through the hearings held last year on the 
extension of the Connally Act—hearing on S. 790 and H. R. 
5366 before a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, April 27, 28, 29, and May 3, 1937— 
I noted that the testimony of Mr. Paul E. Hadlick, secretary 
and counsel, National Oil Marketers’ Association, brought out 
2 point that was apparently not given much consideration by 
the committee. I refer to Mr. Hadlick’s testimony as to how 
the Connally Act aided the major oil companies to engage 
in illegal pool buying of surplus gasoline. On page 135 of 
the hearing Mr. Hadlick said: 

Just to make the vicious circle complete the refiners then com- 
bined together to pick up any loose material that might be avail- 
able to create a competitive market. I say they combined and 
conspired in violation of the antitrust laws of the United States 
to bring about the perfect control of the sources of oil supply. 
And at least two Federal grand juries believe this to be true, for 
they have returned indictments at Madison, Wis., covering this 


pool buying and other restraints on trade, in the following styled 
and numbered cases, and on the following dates: 
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United States of America v. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) et al, 
No. 11296, filed July 28, 1936. 

United States of America v. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) et al., 
No. 11365, filed December 22, 1936. 

In addition to the above-mentioned indictments the same two 
Federal grand juries at Madison, Wis., have returned indictments 
t 

of the markets for gasoline in cases styled, numbered, and 
dated as follows: 

United States of America v. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. et al., 
No. 11342, filed November 6, 1936. 

United States of America v. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. et al., 
No. 11364, filed December 22, 1936. 

A of these indictments will give a clear picture of the 
manner in which the oil monopoly has exercised control over the 
oll markets of the Nation. This was made possible originally by 
virtue of the control of the supply of crude oll at the source 
through the Connally Act. The conditions set forth in these in- 
dictments exist today and through one device or another will con- 
tinue so long as the supply of crude oil remains bottled up by 
Federal aid. 

MADISON, WIS., HAS POINTED THE WAY 

One of the cases mentioned in Mr. Hadlick’s testimony, 
that of United States of America against Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) et al., No. 11365, has recently been successfully 
concluded in what was America’s greatest antitrust case. I 
believe you are all familiar with the verdict of guilty pre- 
sented at the conclusion of the trial before Judge Stone in 
the western district of Wisconsin. Sixteen major oil com- 
panies and 30 of their officers were found guilty of a criminal 
conspiracy to violate the antitrust laws of this country. 

I think it is highly important that the record in this case 
be secured by the committee to which my bill to repeal the 
Connally Act has been referred. The record should be 
studied, and, if the committeemen arrive at the conclusion I 
have reached, they will come back with a recommendation 
that the Connally Act be promptly repealed. 

From testimony of defense witnesses in the Madison trials 
it seems that the conspiracy to raise gasoline prices, for 
which these major oil companies were found guilty, was 
conceived, planned, and held ready for execution back in 
January and February 1935. All the conspirators were wait- 
ing for was word that Congress had enacted the Connally 
Act, and that the Department of the Interior had set up 
machinery for its enforcement, 

TESTIMONY OF R. W. M’DOWELL 


I will quote you from the testimony of one Robert W. 
McDowell, in this Madison trial, both on direct and cross- 
examination. Mr. McDowell was one of the conspirators 
convicted. Testifying on direct examination, Mr. McDowell 
(vol. 93, pp. 8270 and 8271 of the trial record) was asked by 
chief defense counsel: 


Was anything said at this meeting about the Connally Act? 
To which McDowell replied: 


Yes; I had mentioned it in my opening remarks. I told them of 
Mr. Arnott’s advice to me about it and his feeling that it would be 
passed. And Mr. Ashton made it very plain that this plan was 
not recommended for operation until the Connally Act or some 
other legislation was passed that would definitely put a stop to 
hot gasoline slopping over into the Mid-Continent territory. 


The plan Mr. McDowell refers to was the conspiracy to 
raise gasoline prices, for which he and his coconspirators 
were convicted. 

CONNALLY BILL ENTERED INTO THE MONOPOLY CONSPIRACY 

Again we have defense counsel propounding another ques- 
tion, and Mr. McDowell’s answer: 

(Vol. 93, pp. 8278-8279 of the trial record) 

Q. What did Arnott say about the proposal?—A. Mr. Arnott 
stated that he had continued to give it consideration, and he 
felt it was a very practical and workable plan, and that, as soon 
as something was actually done in east Texas—you see, by that 
time the Connally bill had been passed but no action for its 
enforcement had been taken—so he stated that as soon as some- 
thing of that sort was done, he would get in touch with us and 
suggest when to put the plan into operation. But he did give us 
at that time his definite approval of the plan. 

Now on cross-examination of Mr. McDowell by Govern- 
ment counsel, John Henry Lewin, I find the following inter- 
esting proofs of the contentions I have made: 

(Vol. 94, p. 8429) 

Q. Now, I ask you again whether there was an to prevent 

your company in January and February 1935, from buying up 


distress gasoline that you needed or claimed you needed from 
independent refiners in the Mid-Continent field with whom you 
had done business before?—A. Yes; there was a very good reason, 
in my opinion. 

Q. What was it?—A. Because we were uncertain about the future 
of the industry. The Panama decision on January 7 had knocked 
the control out of east Texas, and markets were in a very chaotic 
condition. And there were continual and perpetual threats of a 
crude cut, and with that situation staring us in the face, we didn’t 
care to buy gasoline at any price. 


(Vol. 94, pp. 8431-8432) 


Q. Wouldn't you have helped the independent refiner, if that had 
been your objective, to have bought up this distress gasoline indi- 
vidually in January and February 1935, instead of waiting until 
March?—A, You have overlooked the fact, Mr. Lewin, that this com- 
mittee was assigned the job of making a study of situation, and 
our plan was based on one thing, and that was the control of 
hot oil in east Texas. And we didn’t suggest the plan for opera- 
tions until that was done. 

Q. I ask you whether it wouldn't have helped the independent 
refiner just as much for your major companies to have relieved him 
in January and February of his distress gasoline as to wait?—A. 
Why, of course, it would have. 

Q. “Why, of course, it would have.” Now, here we have these 
elements then: You have got a need; you have got available storage; 
you have got low prices; you have got the fact that it would help 
the independent refiner just as much to have purchased it, and yet 
you make only one purchase, your company, in January and Febru- 
ary—in January of 1935 and none in February 1935—and you wait 
until the Connally bill is passed in March before you start your 
plan, Why did you wait for the Connally bill to pass?—A. Simply 
because that was the principle upon which the plan was suggested 
to Mr, Arnott, as far as the plan itself is concerned. 


(Vol. 94, pp. 8435-8437) 


Q. Now, I ask you this: How did you, as one of the principles 
of your objective, to help the independent refiner, mean to help 
him by simply taking off his hands distress gasoline that he didn’t 
have a market for, or did you mean to help him by getting his 
price up so he could sell the rest of his gasoline at the better 
price?—A. I don't think we ever conjectured as to what had to 
do with the rest of his gasoline or anything else. Our theory 
can—in my opinion—be best illustrated by our attitude and our 
opinion. Suppose we had a windstorm, and two or three trees 
blew down on a telephone wire. One is a great big tree and the 
other one is a small tree. That brings the wire down. Well, that 
is the situation with the market at the time we were making this 
study. The big tree was hot gasoline coming out of east Texas, 
which was sold at ridiculously low prices, a price that people oper- 
ating on legally produced crude could not afford to compete with. 
The smaller tree might be illustrated by the distress gasoline that 
was in our own territory. It was a minor factor in this low price. 
It wouldn't do any good to lift that small tree off the wire, because 
the heavy tree would still be laying down. But if we take that 
big tree off, then that wire will probably—if it hasn't lost its 
stretch—will probably resume a more normal level. That was-the 
theory behind our study. That hot gasoline in east Texas was 
the primary factor that was causing this extremely low price of 
gasoline, but we recognized there was some homeless, distress gaso- 
line in the midcontinent area, and we had—there were people there 
who wanted to buy. 

Q. All right, now Mr. McDowell. Let me see if I understand 
your figure of speech. Is this wire which you say was depressed by 
the two trees, the price of gasoline that was depressed?—A. Yes, 
sir; the normal price. 

Q. And the object, you think, of both the Connally Act and your 
plan was to remove these two trees so that price would go up?—A. 
Well, we knew the result would be that, 


SEVENTY MILLIONS FROFIT MADE BY CONSPIRATORS 

From what I have quoted from the record of the trial at 
Madison it can be seen that the entire conspiracy to violate 
the antitrust laws, for which the conspirators have been con- 
victed, was predicated upon passage of the original Connally 
Act. The plan was conceived and laid out, ready to be put 
into operation, the moment Congress gave its sanction to the 
Connally Act, and the Secretary of the Interior had set up 
machinery for its enforcement. The plan was a dastardly 
plot to squeeze the independent oil marketers and the public. 
The record shows that the Government attorneys, in ad- 
dressing the jury, estimated that these conspirators reaped a 
neat profit of over $70,000,000 as the result of this conspiracy. 

Since the conviction at Madison, I understand evidence has 
been placed in the hands of the Department of Justice in- 
dicating that there is equally as large a conspiracy among 
the major oil companies with reference to the price of crude 
charged to independent refiners. It is conceivable that this 
alleged conspiracy is likewise predicated upon the legislation 
known as the Connally Act, which bears the approval of 
Congress. 
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REPEAL THE CONNALLY HOT-OIL BILL 


Certainly it is not too much to ask that the committee, 
which recommended this legislation to us for passage, to go 
into these newly developed facts and if they find, as I think 
they will, that monopolistic practices have been predicated on 
the Connally Act, then they should come back with a recom- 
mendation in favor of my proposed bill to repeal the Connally 
Act. 

The bill H. R. 9587 is as follows: 

A bill to repeal the act entitled “An act to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in petroleum and its products by prohibiting 
the shipment in such commerce of petroleum and its products 
produced in violation of State law, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 22, 1935, as amended 
Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to regulate 

interstate and foreign commerce in petroleum and its products 

by prohibiting the shipment in such commerce of petroleum and 
its products produced in violation of State law, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 22, 1935, as amended, is hereby 
repealed, 

Bec. 2. This act shall take effect on the thirtieth day after the 
date of its enactment. 


Lincoln Day Address at Medina, Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1938 
ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS OF OHIO, AT MEDINA, 


OHIO, ON FEBRUARY 14, 1938; ALSO AN EDITORIAL BY O. C. 
PHILBRICK IN THE WEEK, FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by me before the Republican County Com- 
mittee and invited guests at Medina, Ohio, on February 14, 
1938: 


My friends, all over these United States tonight the Republicans 
are gathered together, as we are here, to observe the birthday of the 
patron saint of republicanism. Far be it from me to attempt to 
pronounce a fitting eulogy upon this man concerning whom the 
most facile writers of all nations have written, and about whom 
the greatest orators of all nations have spoken, and of whose child- 
hood hardships the children of all nations have read with pitying 
sympathy, and who was without a doubt the greatest humanitarian 
next to the Savior. The facts and conditions that gave Lincoln to 
the Nation and the world gave the Republican Party to the Nation 
and to the world. Lincoln was a gift of Providence to the cause 
of freedom and to the cause of constitutional representative gov- 
ernment. The Republican Party was the party of constitutional 
representative government. In that day from 1850 to 1860 the 
Nation was torn over the issues growing out of slavery. The Whigs 
and Republicans and the Abolitionists demanded the curtailment 
of the extension of slavery. The Democrats, representing the South 

rincipally, insisted on the right to extend slavery. The Repub- 
icans insisted with Webster that the Constitution was a binding 
document, and that the Union was perpetual, and that “liberty 
and union were, now and forever, one and inseparable.” Democrats 
insisted with Colhoun that the Union was a federation of States 
which could be severed at any time by the withdrawal of any State 
desiring to withdraw. Buchanan claimed that the Federal Govern- 
ment had no authority to compel States to remain in the Union. 
Lincoln maintained that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand, and that the Government could not endure permanently 
half- slave and half free. With the Republicans maintaining the 
supremacy of the Constitution, and with the Democrats maintain- 
ing the supremacy of the rights of the States, the people in 1860 
marched to the polls. Lincoln typified the supremacy of constitu- 
tional representative government and was overwhelmingly elected. 
Today the Republican Party stands for constitutional representa- 
tive government, while the regular Democrats stand for the same 
thing, while the New Deal Democrats stand for government at the 
will of the Chief Executive, which, if carried far enough, is govern- 
ment by Mussolini or Hitler. 

Some ask me, Why do you Republicans hark back to Lincoln? 
What did he do or say that could be considered as a guiding star 
to your cause today? My friends, wouldn’t it be a tremendous 
relief to the whole American population if our President would 
or could, with the earnestness and sincerity of Lincoln, say to the 
people of the United States “With malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all,” or “Henceforth I shall desist from arraying one class 
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against another,” or “A house divided against itself cannot stand“? 
Wouldn't it be a great relief if our Chief Executive would go on 
the radio and, in one of his fireside chats, would say to the Amer- 
ican people—and say it without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion—that “It is my paramount purpose to save the Union“? 
Can you imagine that the President can say sincerely to the Amer- 
ican businessman, small and large, that this is a “Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people”? No; he might be 
able to say that this is a Government of the President, by the 
President, and for the President and his family. 

Lincoln came to the Presidency on the issue of maintenance of 
the Union at all hazards. He was not constantly trying to see how 
far he could get away from the worthy purpose, but he rather was 
always steering his course away from the shoals of disunion. Our 
President is eternally chall the courses that made us the 
greatest Nation in the world. He doubts the Biblical philosophy 
which is set out in these words: “Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion.” He maintains that from the past no lessons of fidelity can 
be taught to the present, for the “horse and buggy” days are to 
be forgotten. He thinks that the theory that our Government 
consists of three separate and distinct departments is not correct, 
but rather it consists of only one department. He thinks—and his 
conduct is the proof of it—that the judiciary should not challenge 
the judgment of the Executive. Witness his discharge of Mr. 
Humphrey, a duly qualified civil-service officer, and the refusal of 
the Supreme Court to sustain his wild, unreasonable, and unlaw- 
2 course, and then his unwise reference to the horse and buggy” 

ays. 

The issues which brought forth Lincoln and the Republican 
Party have been decided in the red cauldron of war. But as time 
ran on from Lincoln’s day the Republican Party continued to grow 
in power. Lincoln gave his life a ransom for the existence of the 
Nation and for the success of the party and its principles. The 
people took up the torch of liberty and the torch of Americanism 
where he laid them down, The party of Lincoln has continued 
from that day to this. Grant, that great soldier of the Union 
succeeding Lincoln and the issues of his time were as Lincoln 
said: “Let us strive to bind up the Nation’s wounds.” 

Following Lincoln, Hayes came to the Presidency, and with him 
came William McKinley to Congress. These two great men had 
fought together through the war from to end. They 
enlisted together and served together. Hayes found the country in 
the throes of the panic of 1873 which was the result of the wild 
speculation following the Civil War just as the depression of 1933 
was the result of the wild speculation following the World War. 
Hayes and McKinley called again on the protective tariff as means 
of reviving the industry of the country and of paying the enor- 
mous war debt. Their success was phenomenal. The tariff was 
then an old issue as it had come down from colonial days. Wash- 
ington and Hamilton were the early champions. Clay took it up 
when they were gone. And McKinley took it up when Clay had 
gone. The protective tariff was an issue from that day on down 
through the days of Garfield and Harrison and McKinley and Taft 
and Harding. I wonder if the recital of the names of all these 
Ohloans thrills you? I am sure it will when I point out to you 
that every President from Lincoln to the present President was a 
Republican but two—Cleveland and Wilson. And, more significant 
yet, every Republican President from Lincoln to Hoover who did 
not inherit the Presidency was from Ohio. Let me repeat so that 
you may have time to display your pride—Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Harrison, McKinley, Taft, and Harding. Chester A. Arthur suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency when Garfield was assassinated. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt succeeded to the Presidency when McKinley was 
assassinated, and Coolidge succeeded Mr. Harding. 

So, my friends, we Ohio Republicans have a history of adherence 
to the Republican Party and its principles, of which we are proud. 
This great history brings to us the responsibility of maintaining 
our party and bringing it back to power. They say that the tariff 
issue is a dead issue in this country. The fact of the demonstra- 
tions up in the East Palestine and East Liverpool sections of Ohio, 
where the potters of that section have started a movement to dis- 
place the Japanese pottery on the shelves of the stores of that 
section, is proof that this one great industry, which has been 
partially ruined by the policies which permit Japanese goods to 
enter this country and to be sold for far less than our potters can 
make them, argues forcibly that a tariff is needed to protect that 
industry. Likewise you have noticed that the women in many 
parts of the United States of America have organized to give up 
the use of Japanese silk. 

No, my friends; the present system of handling tariff duties bids 
fair to destroy the very life of the Nation. A few days ago I made 
a speech in Congress on what would McKinley say if he were here 
today. As you know, McKinley was the strong man from 1876 to 
his death in 1901, as Lincoln was in his day. McKinley's greatest 
contribution to the welfare of the Nation was not made while he 
was President or while he was Governor of Ohio—it was made 
while he was in Congress, and especially while he was chairman of 
the great Ways and Means Committee of the House. His tariff 
theory was that we should admit free all those articles that we 
could not produce ourselves, but that any competitive article should 
pay a duty sufficient to protect the industry and the laboring men 
who manufactured the article in the United States. That was 
simply common sense. He then advocated reciprocity agreements 
which were to apply only to certain articles within a certain 
schedule of duties. 

The President could make such agreements as Congress might 
sanction. The President had no authority of his own, for the 
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Constitution gave the complete authority to levy duties to Con- 
gress, But with the coming of the New Deal the principal pur- 
Pose of Which seems to be to weaken the Constitution and to de- 
stroy American fundamentals of government, Congress passed a 
law which gave to the President practically full authority to con- 
trol the tariff duties. Under this law the Hull reciprocal-trade 
agreements that we hear so much about have been entered into. 
We have already entered into many such agreements. The result 
of all these agreements was that until this war scare came upon 
us we were importing into our country much more than we were 
exporting. Even today our importations of corn and wheat prod- 
ucts amount to many millions more than formerly. Millions of 
dollars more of meat and practically all other farm products are 
being imported. Why, oh, why, is this the case when we ourselves 
are kill: the pigs and cattle of our own country? Why, my 
friends, do we need to cater to these foreign-made goods when 
one-half of all the business done in the world is done here and 
when we produce more than one-half of all the products of the 
world? Why do we need to give our market to all the other 
countries of the world? In 1929, our banner year, our business 
amounted to $100,000,000,000. Ninety billions of this was done with 
ourselyes and only ten billion was done with foreign countries. 
Why not busy ourselves with getting back ninety billion of our own 
and not hamper that ninety billion in order to save the ten billion? 
I am in favor of doing all we can to save our foreign markets, but 
when we enter into one of these foreign-trade agreements we must, 
under our most-favored-nations agreement, grant the same con- 
cessions to all the world. f 

When we agree with Great Britain to give them some conces- 
sions me must give the same to Japan. How, my friends, can this 
be justified in the face of our tremendous unemployment? Mr. 
Hull says that it is a great peace program. About 2 years ago 
he came before our Ways and Means Committee and when ques- 
tioned by the older members, who served with him when he was a 
member of that committee, he became petulant and claims that 
these members were blind and could not see the great possibilities 
of peace in this program. Well, if anyone can say that for the 
past 2 years we have been steadily walking the paths of peace, I 
pity him, for from all indications the low- flying clouds of war 
are settling down closer and closer, and the storm is liable to 
break at any time. My friends, it is not too late to save Ameri- 
can markets for American business, but the only way it can be 
done is to again elect the Republican Party to power. The tariff 
is not a dead issue so long as the shelves of our stores are laden 
down with Japanese goods of all kinds and our shoe stores are sell- 
ing 3,500,000 pairs of shoes from Czechoslovakia annually, and 
our meat shops in 1937 sold 44,285,455 pounds of Polish hams 
and 40,000,000 pounds of Argentine beef. No, my friends; a good, 
wholesome application of the McKinley tariff would take the sore 
spots out of American business. 

The next great contribution that the Republican Party made to 
the growth and safety of the Nation was the stand which the party 
took in 1896 in favor of sound money. If Mr. Bryan had deſcated 
McKinley in that campaign we shudder to contemplate the con- 
sequences, I can remember that campaign. I remember that was 
the campaign following the Cleveland panic of 1893 and the boys 
sang something about— 


“The country is in a hell of a fix, 
But weill have McKinley back in 1896.“ 


McKinley’s election was followed as if by magic by a great revival 
of prosperity. This was because the people had confidence in his tariff 
policies and in his ability and determination to maintain a sound 
money policy. In that campaign we heard so much about the gold 
standard and about the desirability of the Government securing its 
currency by gold. Nobody thought in those days that our Nation 
could survive unless our currency was strictly what the inscrip- 
tions on it promised. But we lived to see the day when every 
promise made to pay in gold or in silver was broken with im- 
punity. When our people were ordered to bring in their gold and 
turn it over to the Treasury for currency of doubtful value, they 
said that the gold standard is a dead issue and will never again 
be an issue in American politics. If gold is not now needed as a 
security for our currency, why hoard it and bury it like a miser; 
why not sell our gold and pay our debts with the proceeds? 
Great Britain has gone off the gold standard, but she did not 
compel her people to turn in their gold dollars for 59-cent dollars. 
A short time ago I heard Sir Charles Morgan Webb, one of the 
great British financial authorities, deliver an address on this pro- 
found subject. In the course of his enlightening address he told 
u very interesting story illustrative of the difference between the 
British financial system and ours. When he was preparing to 
leave the boat he placed himself in line before the purser’s desk 
to exchange his English money into American money. In front 
of him was an American who, when he received American cur- 
rency, said, “Thank God, real money at last.” The financier in- 
quired of the American as to why his ecstacy and whether he 
could buy gold with his American money. He replied that he 
could not. Therefore, the Englishman reminded him that when 
he was in England he could have bought gold with his English 
money in many places in England. The Eng to show the 
superiority of his money, inquired of the American which was 
the superior money in reality. 

Now, my friends, I have touched on these three great epochs in 
American politics in the life of the Republican Party so that you 
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might see that the Republican Party was right in the great issues 
of the Civil War period. It was right in the great issue reestab- 
lishing the country for 20 years after the war. That it was right 
when the Democrats were threatening the prosperity of the Nation 
with unsound money programs and that the Republican sound- 
money program kept the country on an even keel. 

Following the World War with its tremendous debt of twenty- 
seven billion the Republican Party assumed to pay this debt, and 
was successful for 10 years in reducing the debt by ten Dillion. 
No government in the history of the world had paid such a 
colossal debt in such a given time. Our policies were right, but 
the wild speculation of the people all over the world brought 
inevitable disaster. 

The people running true to form displaced the administration 
which was in power when the disaster fell. We know the story 
since then. Although we are in as bad a depression as that of 
1933 with as much unemployment and with twenty billion addition 
to our national debt, the old rule of throwing out the administra- 
tion in power is being put to a new test. The present administra- 
tion thinks it can break this rule. In fact it is rather well pleased 
with the fact that there is tremendous unemployment for that 
gives the President an excuse for feeding about one-third of our 
people and thereby impressing upon them the importance of keep- 
ing him and his party in power. One of the most effective results 
of the New Deal is that the best way for an administration to 
perpetuate itself is to contrive some way by which it can bring 
about a depression. 

My friends, since it is clear that our party has met the great 
crises of the Nation and brought the Nation out to higher ground 
in every case, it behooves us to again assume our responsibility. 
It is again time for our party to take over the affairs of the Nation. 
We are confronted now with some great problems. The New Deal 
has not solved them. Rather it has contributed to them. We 
must find a solution or our Government will not long endure. 

What are these problems? Are they really as important as those 
which the Republican Party assumed and solved in the past? 
Yes; they rank with any of the great problems of the past. Here 
they are in their order of importance, as I believe— 

First. Unemployment. 

Second. Regimentation and loss of individual rights. 

Third. Relief. 

Has the New Deal solved unemployment? Unemployment was 
thought to be the most stubborn problem of the depression 7 years 
ago. Unemployment is as bad as it has ever been and it is grad- 
ually growing worse and nothing constructive is being done about 
it. The New Deal, with its destructive tendencies and with its 
arraying group against group, has encouraged unemployment. A 
large body of unemployed people is the greatest problem that can 
confront a free government. Why? Because a free government is 
a government “of the people.” If a great number of its people 
are unemployed and cannot find work is there any wonder that 
they instinctively turn to that government for succor. They have 
been taught that the Government is theirs in part, and they want 
their part. Can you blame them? The only antidote for unem- 
ployment is employment. Employment follows industry and trade. 
Industry and trade are the product of confidence. Without con- 
fidence railroads would not have been built. Rivers could never 
have been widened and spanned. Banks would never loan money. 
Therefore it behooves the President to realize how bad the situa- 
tion really is. He should not trifle with the prosperity and rights 
of the citizens. 

Regimentation is a new word. I remember when I first heard 
it as it applied to government. It was during the consideration 
of the N. I. R. A. bill. It was discussed by a great labor leader 
who at that time was outlining his fear of regimenting the 
laboring men of the country. He was much opposed to the prin- 
ciple. Since that time it has been rapidly gaining ground. You 
may say what you please but the ultimate end of regimentation 
is economic slavery. Regimentation is socialism. Regimentation 
is destruction of home life and of freedom generally. When we 
wake up to find that we are bound hand and foot by regimenta- 
tion the day of individual effort shall forever have passed away. 
Employment is the opposite to unemployment. Free employment 
is the opposite of regimentation. The Republican Party is going 
to be called back to power for two tasks— 

First. To pay the greatest debt that ever plagued a free people. 

Second. To establish confidence and thereby reduce unemploy- 
ment and regimentation. 

The relief question is a great question, but when we have estab- 
lished confidence, and have quit regimentation and thereby re- 
duced unemployment we shall again be considered the great con- 
structive party of all time. 

My friends, I confidently believe our party will be returned to 
power when the people have time to realize that our plan is the 
safest for the welfare of the Nation. Before we can do this we 
must have been able to convince the great average citizen, the 
great common man, the working man and woman in every section 
of the country that we have their welfare in mind. We cannot 
do this unless and until we appreciate individually and as a party 
that the great working class of people are absolutely dependent 
upon our producing system. 

In other words they earn their daily bread for themselves and 
their families by their daily toil. They must eat every day, 
hence they must work every day. Those of you who are not in 
and have never been in this class can hardly appreciate the prob- 
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lem. Why is it that since we open our schools and our churches 
and our lodges to the working class of people that we do not open 
our politics to them? Why is it that the Republican Party must 
have at its head only men who have little in common with the 
men and women who work? I mean all the great group that 
composes 90 percent of our population. The clerk, the factory 
worker, the elevator man, the janitor, the truck and bus driver, the 
woman who works long hours on her sewing. And why should 
the Republican Party fail to consider this great group, who col- 
lectively bargain with their employers? My point is that a politi- 
cal party is made up of people. Any party that selects all its 
leadership from 10 percent of the people cannot complain if it 
gets its votes from only that 10 percent. Let's be honestly sym- 
pathetic with all classes of people and from our honest associa- 
tion with all classes do whatever seems best for all as we live 
under one Government established by all the people for all the 
eople. 

* Tahoud probably not quit without discussing briefly some of 
the principal matters that are being considered by this Congress. 
This week Congress passed the farm relief bill. It is another bill 
that calls for fearful regimentation. I have always had the proper 
sympathy for this great class of our people, I hope. Having been 
brought up on a farm I have the proper background. I think the 
farmer is putting his head in the noose when he gives up his free- 
dom and puts his land and his business under the control of a 
Washington bureau. 

The legislation that has created the most excitement in this 
session so far is the new proposed tax bill. Our Ways and Means 
Committee had had this under consideration for about 3 months, 
The battle that businessmen have waged has been successful in a 
large measure. The undistributed-surplus tax should never have 
been passed. The Republican membership on the committee and 
in the House opposed it. The new bill will propose changes to 
the effect that all corporations whose net earni are less than 
$25,000 will be exempted from this tax. They , of course, pay 
a normal tax. This will relieve 88 percent of all corporations from 
the tax on undivided profits. It will, however, not relieve the 
larger corporations which employ the large group of men and 
which really need their surplus for improvement purposes as 
much as the smaller corporations. There will be some changes 
also in other features of the income-tax law. These changes in 
most particulars will improve the law. Of course, so long as the 
country is behind at the rate of about $8,000,000 per day 
there is not much chance to reduce taxes until we have reduced 
the hold which the money spenders seem to have on our country. 


Under leave granted, I incorporate an editorial written by 
C. C. Philbrick of Columbus, Ohio, in his paper, The Week: 
OH, FOR THE PRACTICAL WISDOM or LINCOLN Topay! 


One hundred and twenty-nine years ago today a son was born 
to Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lincoln in a log cabin, typical of 
the day, on a Kentucky hillside. Fifty-six years later, when the 
son had become the guiding character of his nation through one 
of the most disastrous civil wars of modern history—an outstand- 
ing figure in our world—an assassin's bullet closed his career. 

Seventy-three years have passed since this event; only a little 
while now and those who knew him as an earthly figure will all 
have gone to join him in the “great unknown.” He will be solely a 
figure of legend and of history. 

The Lincoln known today to most people is part both of 
and of legend. Of no character in the western world, save Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, has so much been written and the end is not yet. 
Over his life’s facts fine tooth combs have gone again and again 
seeking new light on something concerning his ever-fascinating 
history. Ever and anon, new books come from the presses with new 
interpretations, or new answers to years-old questions. No inter- 
pretation seems quite complete. 

To our fathers, Abraham Lincoln was a “mystic figure sprung 
triumphant from the wombs of the Almighty.” They loved to pic- 
ture him without ancestry worthy of attention. They loved, also, 
to picture his early home life as amidst poverty in the extreme, his 
father as almost a disgrace, his emergence to great eminence as 
one of those unexplicable facts of history. 

There is much that we are not sure of about Lincoln today. 
Men differ about his grace or lack of it, about his physical beauty, 
about the characteristics of his dress, about the tenor of his religi- 
ous beliefs, about the home life which came to him and Mary 
Lincoln; in fact, almost anything on either side has been asserted 
concerning him, But we are slowly correctly interpreting his set- 
ting. We know today he came of ancestry that was much above the 
average, and that, Judged by the standards of his time, the poverty 
of his parents’ log cabins is largely a myth. The emergence of his 
leadership is not as great a mystery to us as it was to a former 
generation. 

Of one thing we are all certain, that no matter from what angle 
the approach be made, one turns to Lincoln as one of the outstand- 
ing figures of all times and all races. No human foible changes 
the belief of any student of his career that here, rising far above 
the plain and surrounding ranges, is one of the “majestic moun- 
tains” among men. 

“TO THE SUPPORT OF THE CONSTITUTION LET EVERY AMERICAN PLEDGE 
HIS LIFE” 

Thoughtful observers of government trends today turn back more 

and more to his clear and forceful expressions concerning, not 
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only his government, but governmental factors in the world. Few 
have pointed the way with the clarity of his brief and decisive 
language. It is one of the interesting facts of history that this 
man nde as the outstanding believer, with mystic fervor, in 
democracy, in “government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,” and at the same time as one of the most staunch 
defenders of the Constitution. 

There is food for reflection on the part of the American people 
today in the junction of these two facts. 

Very early in his career, Abraham Lincoln called forceful atten- 
tion to his belief that the Constitution was basically of the greatest 
importance. 

“As a general rule, I think we would much better let it alone,” 
said this man, who understood men as fully as any leader ever 
understood them. “No slight occasion should tempt us to touch it. 
Better not take the first step, which may lead to a habit of alter- 
ing it. Better, rather, habituate ourselves to think of it as unalter- 
able. It can scarcely be made better than it is. New provisions 
would introduce new difficulties, and thus create an increased 
appetite for further change.” 

A little later he declared: 

“To the support of the Constitution and laws let every American 
pledge his life, his property, and his sacred honor. Let every man 
remember that to violate the law is to trample on the blood of his 
iol and to tear the charter of his own and his children’s 


No citizen, no executive, of a modern day could be confronted 
with any stronger challenge to his faith in the judicial processes 
of our Government, than confronted men like Lincoln in the days 
immediately preceding the Civil War, when they faced the irony 
of the Dred Scott decision. It was contrary to their beliefs as to 
fundamentals among the American people. 

But one finds no thought in Mr. Lincoln—stirred as he was, 
stirred as few men in our country have ever been stirred—of chal- 
lenging and overturning constitutional processes, ever to attain 
what he regarded as a great and necessary moral objective. 

Many times, Mr. Lincoln, foreseeing dangers in moves even to 
amend the Constitution (not to cast it aside by “breaking the 
Supreme Court to the will of the Executive,” as one modern Pres- 
ident desires) emphasized over and over again that he would not 
even make war on the obnoxious decision; he would “resort to 
the constitutional privilege of reargument, reconsideration, and 
an opportunity to convince the judges that they were wrong and 
that their decision could not stand.” 


IN ALL THAT THE PEOPLE CAN INDIVIDUALLY DO, GOVERNMENT OUGHT 
NOT TO INTERFERE 


As he came to his first inaugural, Mr. Lincoln could not “be 
ignorant of the fact that many worthy and patriotic citizens are 
desirous of having the National Constitution amended,” but he 
had “no recommendation or amendments to make,” recognizing 
fully “the rightful authority of the people over the whole subject.” 

It is interesting to note that, discussing a proposed amendment 
to the effect that “the Federal Government shall never interfere 
with the domestic institutions of the States, including that of per- 
sons held to service,” he said: “To avoid misconstruction of what 
I have said, I depart from my purpose not to speak of particular 
amendments, so far as to say that, holding such a provision to 
now be implied constitutional law, I have no objection to it be: 
made express and irrevocable.” (Shades of some recent Fede 
legislation almost wiping out the domestic institutions of the 
States, one wonders what this great thinker would say today could 
he return and survey the wreckage of recent years.) 

One turns on through the pages of Mr. Lincoln’s discussions: 

“In a government of laws like ours we must sustain the Consti- 
tution as our fathers made it,” he said on one occasion. 

Discussing the famous debates with Douglas he remarks, 
“Through it all I have neither assailed nor wrestled with any part 
of the Constitution.” 

“I am exceedingly anxious,” he said again, “that the Union, the 
Constitution, and the liberties of the people shall be perpetuated.” 
(In his mind all three were inseparably connected.) ‘ 

“It is in the Constitution, and I do not for that cause, or any 
other cause, propose to destroy or disregard the Constitution,” he 
said in a grave crisis. 

“I take the official oath today with no mental reservations, and 
with no purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by any hyper- 
critical rules,” he declared on inaugural days.“ (One wonders what 
mental reservations are being made today when cetrain men speak 
of the Constitution.) 

“One duty paramount to all others was before me, namely, to 
maintain and preserve at once the Constitution and the integrity 
of the Federal Republic,” he declared, 

Page upon page of such declarations could be quoted. 

On this anniversary day of Mr. Lincoln’s birth thoughtful Ameri- 
can citizens will turn again to his words in thinking of the present 
and future of their Government. 

It is well also to think on another item of his political creed: 

“The legitimate object of government is to do for a community 
of people whatever they need to have done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot so well do, for themselves, in their separate and individual 
capacities. In all that the people can individually do as well for 
themselves government ought not to interfere.” 
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Power and Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. PHIL FERGUSON, OF OKLAHOMA, BEFORE 
THE RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, JANUARY 21, 1938 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
interesting and informative address delivered before the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, January 21, 1938, at 
the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., by my colleague, 
Hon. Pu Fercuson, Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from the Eighth Congressional District of Oklahoma: 


Mr. President, members of the Rivers and Harbors Congress: 
First I want to qualify as a witness before this group, due to the 
fact that I am a member of the Flood Control Committee and the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. As my colleague, Mr. 
Nichols, has informed you, I come from the Dust Bowl area in 
Oklahoma. I represent a district that suffers both from floods 
and lack of water, so the development of these resources play a 

part in my thinking. I am glad to have an opportunity to 
talk to an organization that has always stood for the most bene- 
ficial development of the natural resources within the limitation 
of available Federal funds. 

I am going to limit my subject to the possible combination of 
power and flood control. This subject could be expanded through 
the possible combination of power and reclamation and power and 
navigation, but the time prohibits my going into all these subjects. 

THE 1936 FLOOD CONTROL ACT 


As a member of the flood-control committee, I helped draw the 
first tributary flood- control bill that was passed in 1936, that 
authorized the construction of some $325,000,000 worth of flood- 
control projects in the United States. While this bill was not all- 
comprehensive, the construction of those projects would be a long 
step forward in the solving of the flood-control problem in the 
United States. 

In reference to flood control and power, Congress, when it 
authorized Boulder Dam, set a definite policy that should have 
been followed by subsequent legislation. In the authorization of 
Boulder Dam, the amount of money to be expended was definitely 
limited to $165,000,000. Of that amount $25,000,000 was definitely 
fixed by the Congress as the amount of that project that could 
be charged to flood control. 

What has been the subsequent action of Congress in the author- 
ization of projects? In the development of Grand Coulee, in its 
authorization which will eventually cost over $200,000,000, in the 
first place a blank check was given by Congress in the develop- 
ment of the Columbia River. No definite amount was fixed on the 
authorization, and no definite amount was fixed by Congress as 
to how much can be charged to flood control. 

The Army engineers, in their 308 reports, say that the flood con- 
trol benefits that may be derived on the Columbia River are 
rather negligible, yet we are going to be faced with the proposi- 
tion of having Grand Coulee charge whatever amount they deem 
advisable to flood control. Bonneville Dam will be a repetition of 
this. When we go to the Central Valley in California, it will cost 
$170,000,000. The Army engineers say that the flood-control bene- 
fits will amount to about $4,000,000. Again Congress gave a blank 
check on the amount that may be expended, and fixed no definite 
amount in that project that may be charged to flood control. 

POWER AND THE T. V. A. 


That I am giving you what is likely to happen, I want to call 
your attention to the Tennessee Valley Authority. The report that 
is just now printed carries the Tennessee Valley up to June 30, 
1937. In that report, out of $187,000,000 already expended of their 
blank check, again we find that $148,000,000 have been charged to 
flood control and navigation. Since the Army engineers have re- 
ported that only $75,000,000 would be required to develop navi- 
gation on the Tennessee, all the rest has to go to flood control. 

Of the amount already expended in the Tennessee Valley, with 
an amount already charged equal to the development of naviga- 
tion clear to Knoxville, we find $73,000,000 of the Tennessee Valley 
expenditures already charged to fiood control, and if the Tennessee 
Valley is developed to its proposed end and the expenditure 
reaches $500,000,000, continuing the ratio of charging almost four 
dollars out of five to flood control and navigation and fixing the 
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cost of navigation at $75,000,000, we are going to see $300,000,000 in 
the Tennessee Valley charged to flood control. When you think of 
$300,000,000 in the Tennessee, and undetermined amount on the 
Columbia, an undetermined amount in the Imperial Valley, we 
will have enough money charged to flood control in the develop- 
ment of power to have completely controlled the Ohio River, the 
test threat to civilization in this country, to have completely 
in New England, to have constructed the 
26 reservoirs on the Arkansas and the White that would cost 
$126,000,000, and afforded material protection not only to those 
valleys but to the lower Mississippi. 

Don't misunderstand me. I am not an opponent of the develop- 
ment of power. I am very much impressed by the power charts 
that show us that everyone in the United States is overcharged for 
power except the residents of Tupelo, Miss., and Seattle, Wash., but 
I am under the impression that those power projects should stand 
on their own feet [applause], and that their construction should 
be justified by the amount of power they can actually sell. 

I believe that the public is being misled about flood control 
and these power projects. If we are able to design a dam with 
the bottom half empty and the top half full, then undoubtedly 
— could combine effectively a flood- control and power project; 

ut no engineer has ever been able to design such a dam. 

I have a statement here from the Federal Power Commission 
which says: “The amount of power produced will be in direct pro- 
portion to the available head of water.” Anyone who knows any- 
thing about power knows this is true. They have to have a head 
of water to generate constant power. We have been constantly 
told by Dr. Morgan and other T. V. A. officials the number of acre- 
3 marini Boos geet > these Tennessee Valley dams. Un- 

ou y ve plenty of acre-feet of storage capaci 
to contrel the Tennenses ‘Vallay tf that stocsge ——— — 
F P Chee! Wee ames eae 

ere y wasn't any great e available that the; 
always state in their reports. 5 ‘J 

To quote Dr. Morgan on flood control, in the Atlantic Monthly in 
1927, to show that he is not really misinformed on this subject— 
he says: “Flood-control reservoirs need to be kept empty and ready 
for flood service—while our power-development reservoirs need to 
be kept full to insure steady power. It is usually a grave mistake 
to combine them.” But recently this same Dr. Morgan, in testify- 
ing before the Independent Offices Committee, the Appropriations 
Committee in the House, sald: “Now, for Congress to appropriate 
money for construction without making it possible to properly 
plan that construction is throwing money away. You will find 
that in the last session of Congress hundreds of millions of 
dollars were appropriated for flood-control works; but there was no 
adequate preparation, there was no adequate planning.” 

Dr. Morgan now takes the position that the Tennessee Valley is 
the only flood-control development that has been carried on with 
adequate planning and the appropriations of Congress have been 
very ill-advised. He is rather in error in his statement that hun- 
dreds of millions were appropriated for flood control at the last 
session of Congress unless he is using that thought that they seem 
to be using, that all money, regardless of what purpose it is used 
for, should be charged to flood control. In reality $30,000,000 was 
appropriated to carry out the omnibus Flood Control Act, in 
real money, as I call it, and $30,000,000 of relief funds were also 
appropriated, but the labor restrictions were so tough on the 
amount of money that very little of it has been used; so really 
$30,000,000, with some relief funds, have been used in starting this 
flood-control program. 


WHAT PRICE FLOOD CONTROL? 


Personally, I disagree with Dr. Morgan. I think the Congress 
has authorized and we have started on a real flood-control pro- 
gram. I would like to see it carried out. If any of you have ever 
visited the Muskingum Valley and seen a flood-control dam, you 
know that those dams retard the flow of the river, remove the 
flood crest, and after the flood is over the water is released and 
the land is again available for production. It does not - 
nently inundate the land back of the dam; it is just a ing 
of the flow of the river, and the land back of a flood-control dam 
is not permanently ruined. 

Along that line, how can you charge 


Seven hundred thousand acres will be permanently 
flooded. They have already, for a portion of these 700,000 acres, 
spent $25,000,000. How you can charge to flood control the millions 
that they anticipate charging in the 


flooded by the Tennessee, I do not know. 

The effort to combine in the public’s mind the feasibility of 
power development and flood control has been very subtle. I 
have had the privilege of seeing that Government picture, “The 
River.” I hope some of you saw it. It was undoubtedly a very 
fine picture; but at the end an effort was made to tie in flood 
control with power, and the commentator made this very enlight- 
ening statement as he flashed a scene of water going over Norris 
Dam: “Where there is water for flood control there is water for 
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power,” as if water back of the dam was a very important part in 
flood control. 

To quote another instance of the careful that seems to 
generate from the T. V. A.: I happen to be a cattleman and feed 
a good deal of cottonseed cake. Out there in the Dust Bowl 
we have to feed our cattle pretty well in the winter. In the report 
this year, in referring to carrying out projects and developing 
cottonseed cake in the Tennessee Valley, there is a statement: 
“The cake manufactured in this experimental mill contains most 
of the fertilizer. When cake is fed to animals about 80 percent 
of the fertilizer goes back to the soil, and the meat is left over 
as profit to the farmers.” I would be very happy if the statement 
were true, but while it has no definite bearing on flood control it 
exemplifies the thinking of the T. V. A. officials who go in for 
charging the cost of the development of the Tennessee Valley to 
flood control when it is entirely unjustified. 

As I said in the beginning, I am trying to show the relationship 
of fiood control to power. I hope I am not as blindly partisan as 
I accuse the partisans of power of being, but I sincerely hope that 
this group in this conference will advocate two definite steps in 


legislation: 

(1) "That Congress will issue no more blank checks, will fix 
the cost of any project that is authorized; and 

(2) That Congress, with the best engineering data available, 
will definitely fix, when the project is authorized, the amount that 
shall be charged to flood control; so that flood control in the future 
will not suffer and will not be charged with construction of power 
projects. Let the power projects—and there are many of them 


worthy—stand on their own feet. 
I thank you. [Applause.] 
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RESOLUTIONS DRAFTED BY THE STUDY GROUP OF SECTION 
1, CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF SMALLER BUSI- 
NESSES, FEBRUARY 2, 1938 


Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolutions 
drafted by the study group of section 1, “Loans to small 
companies”, conference of representatives of smaller busi- 
nesses, under auspices of the United States Department of 
Commerce, Hon. Daniel C. Roper, Secretary, Washington, 
D. C., February 2, 1938: 


Whereas in response to an invitation extended at the request of 
the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by the Secretary of Commerce, the Honorable Daniel C. 
Roper, we, as representatives of small business engaged in manu- 
facture, distribution, transportation, or service activities situated 
in many of the 48 States, have this day discussed at great length 
the expressed and written viewpoints of many of our number es- 
sentially concerned with so-called loans for small business and, 
from the testimony presented, it being apparent that smaller en- 
terprises are at a serious disadvantage compared with larger cor- 
porations in securing fixed or working capital, and 

Whereas this handicaps the normal activities and growth of 
small industry and, also, is detrimental to the ion of em- 
ployment because small industries collectively employ many more 
than big business, and 

Whereas the prosperity of our Nation is dependent upon the 
employment of our millions of citizens in the thousands of in- 
dustries and mercantile establishments in every city, village, and 
town throughout the length and breadth of our Nation, and 

Whereas credit and capital must be made more easily available 
to smaller enterprises at reasonable cost, which includes both the 
rate of interest as well as the expense of arrangement for such 
credit or capital, and 

Whereas it is desirable that working capital shall be secured 
through loans or through increasing the flow of private capital into 
smaller businesses, and 

Whereas private capital will be invested.in small business if the 
opportunity for security, income, and profit through such invest- 
ments is made more attractive, and 
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Whereas it has been definitely demonstrated that small business 
finds it increasingly difficult to procure loans for current operations 
through now existing banking channels, and 

Whereas such small business believes that new procedure and 
facility for granting such small loans and means for encouraging 
the investment of private capital are essential to the preservation 
— 8 of opportunity in American business; now, Therefore 

Resolved, That we petition the President of the United States to 
exert every effort on behalf of the small-business man to: 

1, Establish a procedure for the purpose of encouraging and 

facilitating loans to smaller businesses, including provisions for 
loans on inventories and accounts receivable on machinery and 
equipment and on buildings, with provision for the consideration 
of character as a prime factor in conjunction with the ability to 
repay. 
2. Inaugurate and promote such legislation as may be needed to 
accomplish such a program through the existing banking system, 
preserving the freedom of action and judgment of the National and 
State banks and providing substantial protection with respect to 
the principal of such loans to National and State banks within 
reasonable restrictions. Such legislation should also provide that 
loans against fixed assets be subject to retirement within a period 
related to the reasonable life of the assets acquired; that a rate of 
interest which will not be burdensome but which will return a 
reasonable profit to the banks be applied to such loans; that the 
possibility of rediscounting such loans at a moderate cost above 
the rediscount rate of the Federal reserve bank be provided under 
reasonable restrictions; that a greater facility for the granting of 
character loans of a nominal amount be provided. 

8. Although the foregoing plan for loans by national and State 
banks is preferred, because of the excessive expense and difficulty 
of securing loans for smaller businesses from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, as an alternative, we ask that there be pro- 
vided for the smaller businesses of the United States an inexpen- 
sive method of securing loans for the purchase of inventory, ma- 
chinery, and equipment, and for the construction of buildings 
through an agency which may be designated by or created by the 
Congress. Representatives of such an agency should be estab- 
lished in a substantial number of key cities, to the end that such an 
agency may be easily accessible to all smaller business enterprises 
and that such representatives of the agency be committees of suc- 
cessful local businessmen familiar with the industries and busi- 
nesses of the areas which they serve. 

Be it further— 

Resolved, That this conference respectfully call to the attention 
of the President the greater handicaps imposed on small enter- 
prises than on “big business” by the capital gains tax, the undis- 
tributed profits tax, the restrictions on the sale of small issues of 
securities under the existing Securities and Exchange Commission 
law and regulations, and by the suggested “round table” confer- 
ences to plan production of individual industries and recommends: 

(a) Repeal of the capital-gains tax and undistributed-profits tax 
or modification of these two tax laws to prevent them from penaliz- 
ing the investment of capital in smaller companies or the growth of 
such companies through “plowing back” of profits; 

(b) The modification of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion law or regulations to facilitate the sale and reduce the cost 
of arranging to sell issues of securities totaling $500,000 or less, so 
that issues may be made with the greatest amount of facility con- 
sistent with reasonable information being on file for the informa- 
tion of investors; 

(c) That other legislation or plans antagonistic to the pros- 
perity of smaller enterprises compared with “big business“ be 
avoided in order that the smaller industrialist of today may be 
stimulated and encouraged that he may create the great American 
industries of the future; be it further 

Resolved, That the President instruct the Secretary of Com- 
merce to cooperate with the representatives of small business in 
the organization of a permanent council to meet from time to time 
to assist in carrying out the recommendations of this conference 
and thereafter to continue to cooperate with the Government to 
the end that the smaller businesses of the United States may 
have a permanent national organization in intimate contact with 
the various branches of the United States Government; be it 
further 

That we who have been privileged to counsel each 
with the other in the search for a common goal, do express our 
appreciation of the opportunity thus afforded us and pray that 
the day be not far distant when, through more equitable financial 
arrangement “small business“ may make a genuine contribution to 
the greater happiness and fuller life that is the very essence of 
everything American. 

Resolutions committee: James E. Daly, Columbus, Ohlo, 
chairman, study group No. 1; Joseph B. Kleckner, Chi- 
cago, II., chairman, resolutions committee; Charles P. 
Bloome, Philadelphia, Pa.; Philip F. Chapman, Portland, 
Maine; Miss Mary Dowd, Worcester, Mass.; Max M. 
Drefkoff, Warsaw, Ind.; 
N. J.; Charles H. , Syracuse, N. T.; Stanley 
Klonowski, Cleveland, Ohio; John E. Sloane, New York, 
N. T.; Harvey L. Williams, New York, N. T. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR., OF WISCON- 
SIN, AT LAWYERS’ GUILD BANQUET, FEBRUARY 20, 1938 


ATTEND LAWYERS’ ANNUAL BANQUET—SPEECH BY BOB LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday night, Febru- 
ary 20, I attended here in Washington the second annual 
banquet of the National Lawyers’ Guild. One of the speak- 
ers was Senator ROBERT LA Fol LE TTR, Jr., and he made such 
a thoughtful speech that I obtained a stenographic copy 
from the Guild to be put in the Recorp, and which I here 
insert by unanimous consent of the House. 

I think it proper, too, to say a few words about the Sen- 
ator. I belong to a different party and come from a differ- 
ent part of the country; I think that I am unbiased. 

First of all, had little“ Bon La FOLLETTE been named 
Smith or Jones, he would be just as able, and just as influ- 
ential a man as he is. When I was a youngster I visited my 
uncle, James L. Slayden, the Congressman from my district. 
I asked him to introduce me to the man whom I thought 
was the greatest living American—Bob La Follette, the 
father of the present Senator. Although I was only 16 
years of age, I remember the thrill I got when I met that 
great man. 

Being elected to Congress, I eventually met the present 
Senator. Having now followed his career personally for 4 
years, I can only say that Wisconsin can be proud of such 
a man. It is a happy thing that it can be said that he is 
one man who in every way honors the name of his great 
father, and is able, sincere, intelligent, well-informed, and is 
a good legislator. He is for dead honest truth the illus- 
trious son of an illustrious father. The same can be said 
of his brother Phil, who is Governor of Wisconsin. 

Bos La FOLLETTE is well known in the South and the 
Southwest. Among the average people of my State he is 
extremely well known. Many people in my section look for 
a brighter and bigger career for him. They know him as a 
brilliant and attractive speaker, but as one who does not 
demagog or rabble-rouse, and is never afraid to be honest. 

I consider it a high honor to place in the Recorp his 
speech. It is as follows: 

As a layman and a legislator I have, perforce, learned to live 
with lawyers, although I confess I have not always found it in 
my heart to love them. Too often we laymen have come to feel 
that the lawyers are more interested in obstructing the road to 
progress than in helping us to chart it. Too often the most vocal 
ee of your profession have labored to confirm us in that 
De have seen a narrow group of lawyers publicly condemn the 
legality of legislation, embodying the dearest aspirations of a vast 
majority of our people, before the ink was dry on the President’s 
signature. We have seen these lawyers advise their clients to 
ignore acts of Congress which they did not like before those acts 
were tested in the courts. We have seen them give generalship to 
& legal campaign designed to discredit legislation and render it 
unworkable before its constitutionality could be determined in 
the way which our traditions require that it shall be determined. 
[Applause.] 

ARROGANT STATEMENTS BY LAW FIRMS DO NOT REPRESENT ALL LAWYERS 


It is sometimes difficult for us to remember that this narrow 
group of lawyers is not more representative of the great body of 
your profession than are their clients of the great body of the 
American people. Too often the voice of organized opinion among 
progressive lawyers has been lacking to remind us that the 
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growing concentration of productive wealth in this country has 
resulted in a diminishing number of lucrative clients and that the 
arrogant pronouncements in the press and before the bar of a 


income distribution of our population as a whole finds a striking 
parallel in the disparity of incomes among lawyers. You are all 
familiar with the 1936 survey conducted by the New York County 
Lawyers’ Association. It showed that 76 percent of the income 
from the practice of law in New York was shared by only 32 
percent of the practitioners; that more than half of the profession 
in New York County earned less than $3,000 a year, one-third less 
than $2,000 a year, and that 10 percent were on the public relief 
rolis, At the other end of the scale we find 1 percent of the lawyers 
who earned $50,000 or more annually. 


ONE PERCENT ONLY OF PROFESSION SPEAK FOR GREAT CORPORATIONS 


I am not disparaging the intellectual integrity of your profes- 
sion when I point out that the economic views of the lawyer are, 
and must of necessity be, colored largely by those of his client. The 
pleader does his best job when he believes in the truth of his 
pleading. It is not strange, therefore, although the laymen often 
forget it, that the views expressed by 1 percent of your profession 
representing the largest corporations are not shared by the ma- 
jority with small clients and small incomes. 

I take it that it was the recognition of these facts which led 
to the organization of the Lawyers’ Guild. I welcome the guild 
as evidence of a growing determination on the part of a broad 
section of the bar to lend its talent in the formulation and 
execution of a program of progress and in the struggle to stem the 
tides of the reaction. [Applause.] 

In the difficult problems which America faces today we need, 
more than ever, the constructive and courageous assistance of 
lawyers. Those of us on Capitol Hill who are endeavoring to avoid 
a repetition of the fiasco of 1929 and who are seeking a road to 
peace and pi within the framework of our cherished demo- 
cratic institutions need to draw on the rich resources of a progres- 
z and intelligent bar to help us chart our course and steer it 

e. 
PRODUCTIVE FORCES MUST BE PUT TO WORK 


I think, therefore, that it is not inappropriate for me to dis- 
cuss with you tonight what I regard as the central problem 
which we in the United States face today. It is the problem of 
putting our productive forces back to work. That problem is 
symbolized and dramatized by two facts: On the one hand, 11,000,- 
000 men and women pounding the pavements of our cities and 
riding the rods across country in search of jobs. On the other 
hand, billions of idle, unemployed dollars in the banks. 

How resolve this paradox of idle men and idle capital? 

That is our central problem. It is not a new one. It is a prob- 
lem which has constantly and regularly recurred since the dawn of 
modern industrial society. It has been associated with each cyclical 
crisis, and the cycle of boom and crisis is as old as the steam engine. 
In past crises the problem has been solved, once the excesses 
of boom days were written off through bankruptcy and fore- 
closures by finding new fields for capital expenditure which could 
again put capital and men to work. 

But today we face the old problem under new conditions. 

Today the conditions which, in other times, induced huge blocks 
of private capital to invest for capital expenditure purposes have 
for the immediate future disappeared. In the past our expanding 
frontier offered new spheres for profitable capital investment. But 
now our national frontier is closed. The California of Horace 
Greeley’s injunction to youth has fathered the Townsend plan! 
[Laughter.] 

CLOSING OF THE ECONOMIC AND GEOGRAPHIC FRONTIERS 

Economic as well as geographic frontiers are closing. Our popu- 
lation has virtually ceased to expand. The concentration of con- 
trol of capital, continued unabated through the depression years, 
has discouraged new investment both by maintaining a rigid price 
structure and by effectively discouraging independent investment 
in competing enterprises. 

Nor can we look abroad for investment opportunities. A rising 
tide of economic nationalism industrialized nations and 
the military as well as economic penetration of colonial and semi- 
colonial markets have, for the time at least, effectively barred 
world doors against the external expansion of our economy. 

I do not overlook technological advances and the need of lac- 
ing depreciated tools and equipment. But these do not offer ds 
for capital investment, at the present level of consuming power, 
broad enough to keep our economic machine at work. 

MONOPOLISTIC CONCENTRATION DAMS BOTH CAPITAL AND LABOR 

Thus the passing of our frontier, the closing of international 
markets, the leveling off of our population, and growing monopo- 
listic concentration have effectively dammed the two tributary 
streams of capital and labor and prevented them from fiowing into 
the broad channels of an expanding economy. Today we can no 
longer rely upon private initiative alone to clear away the barriers 
which separate idle men from idle wealth. We must plan another 
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way to circumvent these barriers and restore the even flow. Unless 
we succeed, I think it evident that the pent-up forces will break 
through and undirected and uncontrolled carry with them the 
peace and democracy which we hold most dear. 

We have seen abroad how the problem which we face at home 
has sought to find solution in sweeping away political and eco- 
nomie democracy and in answering the need for new investments 
by a frantic race to arm. Both instinct and reason deny that 
these are sound solutions to our problem. Justice Brandeis once 
described our economic depression as a crisis more serious than 
war. He did not mean that they were, and I am unwilling to 
accept them as alternatives. 

To restate the problem: Under pain of destroying the basis of 
our economic and political democracy we must find new, broad 
outlets for capital investments; under pain of destroying the basis 
for peace we must find those outlets in instruments of conserva- 
tion and construction, not in armaments and instruments of 
destruction. 


GOVERNMENT MUST CORRECT CRISIS CAUSED BY REDUCTION IN FEDERAL 
D EXPENDITURES 


Private initiative, under the conditions of today, has shown itself 
unequal to the task before us. This has been proved anew, if 
further proof were needed, by the crisis within a crisis which has 
followed upon the heels of a $3,000,000,000 reduction in Federal 
expenditures during this fiscal year. Unless we are to repeat the 
tragic experience of 1929-33, Government must again step in with 
public capital. 

The most casual survey of our natural and human resources 
discloses that not only the opportunity but the urgent demand for 
the productive investment of public capital are almost limitless. 
Nature has already served notice upon America that unless we 
meet her challenge, oncoming generations will charge us with 
frittering away our most precious natural resources. Recurring 
droughts and floods warn us that we need to plant 100,000,000 
acres of trees and build countless dams to turn floodwaters from 
their work of destruction to the creation of new riches. Dust 
storms which blow the precious topsoil from the Great Plains 
into the cities on the Atlantic seaboard serve as a constant re- 
minder that we have scant time to lose if we are to preserve our 
heritage of fertility. 


WE NEED 2,000,000 HOUSES; THE BUDGET BALANCERS 


When there is a shortage of 2,000,000 houses in this country, 
when even an elementary education is a luxury which many of our 
children can no longer afford, when over half of our people are 
undernourished, we cannot afford to assert that there is no field 
for the investment of public funds or no duty of Government to 
exploit it. 

At this point I hear the voices of the Budget balancers, among 
whom are numbered certain of your brethren. [Laughter and 
applause.] I think that they have forgotten, as I can never for- 
get, the attempt under President Hoover from 1929 to 1933 to 
balance the Budget by decreasing expenditures and increasing tax- 
ation, You may recall that that theory didn’t work and that in 
1932 we voted for a new theory when we elected a new President. 

The plain fact is that we cannot balance the Budget by laying 
a tax on income when there is no income. The only way to bal- 
ance the Budget is to increase the national income until increased 
taxation yields the revenue to meet expenditures. We cannot 

produce enough taxable income in this country to balance any 
reasonable budget until we inaugurate a Government investment 
program of the kind I have outlined tonight. 


MUST HAVE FEDERAL TAX PLAN ON ABILITY TO PAY 


Along with that program I have consistently fought for a Fed- 
eral tax plan based on the ability to pay and geared up to main- 
tain Government credit and enlarge Government revenue. If we 
broaden the base to provide greater and more stable revenue and 
decisively apply the principle of progressively graduated rates, a 
budget of the kind I have called for could be easily and com- 
fortably balanced in another year or two. 

The trouble with the budget balancers is that they talk only 
of the fiscal Budget. I am interested first in balancing the hu- 
man budget [applause]. Until our society meets its obligation to 
insure every man an opportunity to work and to maintain himself 
and his family decently, until our Government fulfills its obligation 
to restore and maintain its natural and human resources, I am 
not interested in any arithmetical balance, because it cannot be 
attained. But I am confident that if we discharge our obligation 
to balance this human budget and at the same time have the 
courage to increase taxes, placing the increased burden where it 
belongs, we can balance our fiscal Budget as well. 

The great issue facing this generation is, Shall we utilize in- 
creased productive capacity to build a better life, or shall these 
potential boons to mankind be turned into engines of destruc- 
tion. In the resolution of that issue the lawyers can play a 
decisive part. I appeal to those forward-looking members of your 
profession who seek an opportunity to function as citizens, broader 
than the role of advocate affords, to give us the leadership which 
their education and experience has so well qualified them to 
contribute. [Applause,] 
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Roosevelt and His Business Conferences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
ON FEBRUARY 16, 1938 


Mr, HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address I delivered over the 
radio on February 16, 1938, on the subject Roosevelt and 
His Business Conferences. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


When the President suggested the advisability of a conference 
of small-business men in Washington to discuss their problems, I 
approved the move because I thought it would be a good thing for 
all business, big or little. I thought it would present to the officials 
of the Federal Government a first-hand approach of the depression 
as it affected the thousands of small establishments of the coun- 
try. I had seen the administration refuse to publicly admit an 
economic disturbance, because they did not think it politically 
wise to admit this depression when less than a year before, they 
had sold the country a prescription of prosperity. 

They had planned it that way. 

May I say to the President, in his own words of 1932, that “it is 
more important to save the country than to save the face of the 
administration.” 

These men met in Washington for a short time. They reflected 
in some degree the general confusion of the country. However, 
we should give full credit to those who came to Washington to 
contribute their share to a move that was to help solve this de- 
pression. It cannot be said that the picking of the delegates who 
attended this meeting was packed against the administration, The 
Picking and the organizing was done by the administration. But 
after the affair got under way the merchants, the manufacturers, 
your neighbors who were here, spoke their minds as freely as any 
American citizen. They should be complimented. They submitted 
to the President 23 recommendations. Even after a toning-down 
process so as to be nice to the host, these 23 recommendations had 
plenty of dynamite in them. 

Some of the suggestions were as follows: 

First. They requested that Government stop attacking business. 
Originally this demand, as passed by the conference before the dry- 
cleaning process, stated that “unwarranted and malicious attacks 
on business by administration spokesmen be permanently stopped.” 
The statement finally read: “That the Government continue to 
cooperate with business.” Wasn’t that some smoothing-down proc- 
ess to make the demand presentable to the Executive? 

Second. They advocated tax reform. 

Third. They appealed that Government expenses be reduced. 

Fourth, They asked that credit be extended to small business. 

Fifth. They wanted the Government to assist in boosting private 
investment. 

Sixth. They desired the repeal of the undivided surplus tax, the 
modification of the capital-gains tax, and the modification of cer- 
tain other legislation. 

Seventh. They advocated legislation to protect small business 
from monopolistic and price-cutting tactics. 

Eighth. They asked for an advisory council to present future 
demands of the business group. 

I have not listed all of the demands but I am sure these are 
among the outstanding resolutions. 

It is interesting to note the silence by the officials here in Wash- 
ington that has greeted the recommendations. They want the 
conference f n. The administration had expected the con- 
ference to applaud its actions. They thought little business would 
join the cry against big business. They found that little business 
was more outspoken in its attack on administration policies than 
any other group that had met under Federal sanction. Of course, 
few, if any of us, know what happened at the Roosevelt conference 
with big business. He met with them in private. Their confer- 
ence was closed. We do know most of the things that happened 
with the little-business men. That was an open affair. 

May I say that I am not here speaking for big business. Plenty 
of men will do that. I am here to speak for the little-business 
men who own their establishments on the Main Streets of every 
community in America. I am here to speak for the little manu- 
facturers who have their small factories in many towns and 
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cities. Of course, I realize that we have a very close relationship 
between big and little business everywhere. Little business sells 
many of its products to big business. Big business keeps little 
business goi by the purchases. 

I want to some of the requests made by the small-busi- 


mess men: 

First, that administration spokesmen stop attacking business 
and offer cooperation. 

It is well known how the spokesmen of the administration have 
been making one attack after another on business. 

Never before have we seen so many speeches made by high 
Government officials to stir up class hatred, to stimulate strife, and 
to spread dissension. These speeches have done much to increase 
fear. Fear has done much to speed the damage of the present 
depression. Some Government officials feel that it is their duty to 
follow in the language of their chief and be masters instead of 
helpers. What business needs is not a master. It needs help. 

When one appeals for help for business, that does not mean 
that he is appealing for the profits and dividends of those who own 
business. My appeal is to help business so that the millions of 
unemployed can get back to work. Your job and the job of 
nearly every individual in this country depends upon business; 
and if business is destroyed, your job is destroyed. The President 
has said that 3,000,000 men who were working 3 months ago are 
now idle. Let us get them back to work. My appeal is to help 
business to get going so that the workers will have jobs in order 
that they may feed and clothe their families and in order that 
they and their families may live instead of exist under relief. This 
will be helped when the Federal officials offer a spirit of coopera- 
tion instead of a spirit of domination. 

The second recommendation of the conference that I desire to 
discuss is the reformation of the tax structure. 

It is very important to simplify the tax returns. The average 
businessman works for the Government and has his business as a 
Sideline. It is interesting to cite you two cases, one, an editor 
of a newspaper in my home State, who wrote me the following 
letter: 

“I am one of the least of the little-business men. I employ only 
one man, but in the year 1937 I had to file 19 tax reports. In 1933 
I had to file only one tax report. 

“These facts need no comment or elaboration from me; they 
speak for themselves.” 

The second is a news note about a large publishing company. 
In 1927, this publishing company filed 14 tax returns with a cost 
of $850 for preparation. In 1937, the company filed about 44,500 
tax returns at a cost of $21,000 for preparation. It also adds that 
one tax return was filed in Canada in 1927 and one in 1937. 

The large corporations have departments to make their tax re- 
turns, but the small storekeeper, the small manufacturer, the 
small-business man on the Main Street of America, has to burn 
the midnight oil himself to get his tax returns in time for the 
different governmental units. 

1 will refer briefly to the recommendation asking for repeal of 
the surplus-tax law. It has been a proven fact that saving for a 
rainy day is good policy for an individual or corporation, yet we 
have on the statute book a law that penalizes thrift. A surplus 
is needed to keep the factories running in times of depression. 

The next point I desire to discuss is the recommendation to 
reduce the cost of government. You cannot have prosperity in 
business when an unbearable tax burden prohibits business from 
existing without a loss. Taxes are reflected in ev Every 
loaf of bread, every dress, every payment of rent, carries part of the 
tax burden. Do you realize that it costs $30,000 a minute—not 
an hour, not a day, but $30,000 a minute to pay the cost of gov- 
ernment? It has been estimated that this burden accounts for 
25 percent to 33 percent of the national income. It is resting on 
every business in America, large or small. To finance 175,000 tax- 
ing units, Federal, State, and local, is a burden resting upon every 
individual in America, in or out of business. These small-busi- 
ness men know that the cost of government can be reduced, not 
by hurting Government but at the expense of waste and politics. 

It is interesting to note another statement that was submitted 
to the conference by one of the subcommittees. It read: 

“If American leaders, as represented by the Federal Government, 
would light some place and maintain a constant perch, rather 
than flit about like a canary, American business would find 
encouragement.” 

Although this was not presented to the President, it 
would have been a good thing had it been brought to his atten- 
tion, because it does express a thought that is widespread over the 
country. Business wants to know where the Government is going 
to light. They feel that the constant and shifting 
course is injuring any chance for recovery. If the administration 
would follow their suggestion, it would aid in restoring confidence 
to many people, and with the restoration of confidence would come 

p which in turn would be reflected in increased 
production in the mills, mines, and factories. There is objection 
to administration spokesmen saying different things as official 
statements. One says one thing, someone else says another quite 
the contrary. One day the President calls for the abolition of 
holding companies; the next it is said that holding companies will 
be given a new lease on life. One day Mr. Jackson speaks as the 
administration spokesman; the next day some conservative who 
differs from the former speaks. With regularity the President 
issues his statements that the Budget will be balanced. Just as 
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the President and his 
advisers. 


Another very important recommendation was that Government 
help private investing. It has been recognized that the policies 
now in effect reward investing in Government tax-exempt bonds 
and punish the individual who offers his money for business that 
will provide work for these unemployed. This can only 
lead further into the destructive path of depression. Check the 
money in the banks, then check the investments being made in 
private business. There is much money and little investments. 
Little business has asked that this be corrected and that the Gov- 
ernment set out a policy to open vaults so that money can be 
brought into action to accelerate the employment. of the idle. 

The requests of the small-business men that I have discussed 
tonight are: First, that administration spokesmen stop attacking 
business and offer cooperation. Second, the tax structure should 
be reformed. Third, the cost of Government should be reduced. 
Fourth, there should be more consistency in the Federal policy. 
Fifth, the Government should assist private enterprise. 

I am appealing for small business; the grocer, the dry-goods 
merchant, the news dealer, the druggist, the clothier, to mention 
a few, all of whom are directly affected by this depression. It is 
not just 60 families but millions who are suffering from this de- 
pression. It may be your neighbor who owns or works in one of 
these establishments who is losing. It is for him that I am asking 
assistance. It is for the factory worker who makes the products 
that sell on Main Street in your home town, that I am calling for 
assistance. He is not working because of this slump. I am ap- 
pealing for the millions of idle men and women who want to work 
Pr a find jobs. We must solve this problem for the future 
of America. 


The Railroad Problem and the Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO SPEECH OF HON. BURTON K. WHEELER, OF MONTANA, 
ON FEBRUARY 19, 1938 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
delivered by the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], chairman of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, on the subject “The Railroad Problem and the 
Farmers.” The speech was delivered during the Farm and 
Home Hour to the National Grange from the National Broad- 
casting Co. network on Saturday, February 19, at 12:30 p. m. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is at the invitation of the National Grange, a farm organiza- 
tion composed of nearly a million members, that I address you now 
on the railroad problem. 

But before I launch into a discussion of the railroad problem 
and before I, like hundreds ahead of me, treat of its possible solu- 
tion let me say that the future of railroads is not as black as some 
predict, Those who engage in crepe-hanging activities for the 
railways are selling the country short. The major role in the de- 
velopment of the West was played by the railroads, and as their 
ribbons of steel bound this Nation into the greatest political unit 
on earth, so shall they continue as its most vital economic arteries. 

The great carriers of this Nation have not outlived their useful- 


this. You who furnished nearly one-fifth of the total freight 
revenues know that railroads are essential in the transportation of 
agricultural products. To the producer in Montana, to the indus- 
trialist in the East, to those engaged in production and distribution 
in every State in the Union the railroads, as no other means of 
transportation can, furnish access to markets. 

But the importance of the railroads and their rehabilitation is 
not limited by the indispensability of the services they render. 
Think of the army of men they employ directly and indirectly. 
Think of the dependence of the heavy industries on railroad pur- 
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chases. Think also of the billions of dollars invested in their 
securities by individuals in every walk of life as well as by the 
great savings institutions of this Nation. It is because of these 
factors that some regard a solution of the railway problem as the 
very key to our present economic condition. 

As a factor in the national defense railroads are irreplaceable. 

No one would seek to destroy the railroads. 

That the railroads are rapidly approaching a real crisis no one 
will deny. With one-third of all railroad mileage in receivership 
and with nearly another third on the brink of bankruptcy, the 
absolute necessity of constructive thought and action is apparent 
to everyone. 

Factors which have precipitated or contributed to the present 
condition of our railroads are varied. As chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, which has for 2 years been 
investigating the financing of railroads, it would be possible for me 
to enumerate almost without end stupid, costly, and scandalous 
examples of railroad managements. 

I could point out wastes of the stockholders’ money in buying 
stock of other railroads at exorbitantly high prices; in re- 
organizing; wastes in buying materials at monopolistic prices; 
wastes in the financing and refinancing of railroads; wastes in 
the purchase of property at such high prices that they must be con- 
sidered as amounting to and as intended in fact to be rebates; 
wastes in activities outside the movement of passengers and of 
freight; and other wastes which have been and are forceful factors 
in producing the present condition of railroads. 

But the fundamental thing that has brought on the present 
crisis in railroading is the same thing that has brought on the 
present depression—lack of business. Railroads need a greater 
volume of business. The farmer must be able to buy more and to 
sell more. Workers need jobs and not the pittance of relief. 

And, my friends, continuation of the current business recession 
means that the solution must be one that strikes at the very 
fundamentals of railroad finance. More Government loans, repeal 
of the long-and-short-haul clause, an increase in freight rates, 
and the striking from the books of every regulatory law will not 
save the railroads from bankruptcy. Highly paid railroad propa- 
gandists and railroad executives are presently the repeal 
of the long-and-short-haul clause to the end that railroads might 
reduce rates to meet water competition on the one hand, and, on 
the other, they are asking the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a 15-percent increase in all freight rates. To an ordinary 
Senator, not an expert in railroad finance, holding companies, or 
banking practices, a proposal to reduce rates between certain points 
on one hand and a proposal to increase all rates 15 percent seem 
inconsistent, 

Increased freight rates do not necessarily bespeak increased 
revenue. Railroads need increased volume to produce additional 
income. 

Increased charges for their service may produce decreased con- 
sumption of services offered. What generally happens in a hori- 
zontal increase such as that now requested? For 2 or 3 months 
roads obtain some increases in revenue, though by no means the 
full percentage of the rate increase. After a few months the 
increased rate begins to reduce the volume of traffic and the roads 
withdraw the increases one by one. That has happened in every 
rate increase in the past, and it can happen again. If the Inter- 
state Commerce Act were repealed tomorrow and the roads were 
free to set their rates anywhere they pleased, the general level of 
rates would not materially change, unless, indeed, it changed 
downward under the pressure of ruinous competition. At this 
moment, when the roads are asking the I. C. C. for a so-called 
horizontal increase, there are scores of tariffs on important com- 
modities that could be raised without the consent of the 
Commission. 

An increase in freight rates will be at most a temporary pallia- 
tive. It would be a transitory mirage. A 15 percent horizontal 
increase in freight rates would add nearly $96,000,000 to the an- 
nual freight bill of you farmers. And those of us who know 
something of farming know that such an additional burden on 
agriculture would compel the farmer to use other means of 
transportation. 

A conservative economist once stated that railroad profits were 
the greatest when rates were the lowest. 

If the railroads are to speculate in the stock of other railroads 
and lose $100,000,000, as the Pennsylvania did, or $20,000,000, 
as the Wabash did in its speculative activities, then, of course, the 
stockholders, the shippers, and all must suffer. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio invested $40,000,000 in Erie stock and $8,000,000 more in 
Chicago & Eastern securities. Both of these railroads are now 
in receivership. Such profligate and unwise expenditures consti- 
tute ruinous waste and their recurrence must be prevented. 

Commissioner Eastman has pointed out that in the purchase of 
steel, railroads are compelled to pay monopolistic prices. The staff 
of the investigating committee have pointed out where other 
economies in the purchase of various railroad supplies might be 
made. The elimination of these wasteful practices would be a real 
step toward balancing income with expenses. 

Of course there are other deterrents to economy. Two New York 
banking firms not only monopolize railroad financing, but they 
also have a stranglehold on the roads. Our investigation has 
shown how some holding companies have been used to manipulate 
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railroad finance and railroad management, and how to the detri- 
ment of these roads the control of thousands of miles of railroads 
has been bought and sold for a song, and yet you people thought 
such a thing could no longer happen. 

What would the ordinary farmer or individual in the conduct 
of his own business do when confronted with the ugly fact that 
expenses exceed income? He would make such changes in his 
properties as would render effective as possible his competitive 
concern. He would balance revenue with expenditures by effect- 
ing all practical economies, by increasing efficiency through co- 
ordination of all phases of his enterprise, by eliminating waste, 
and still faced with failure to balance income and expenses, he 
would reduce fixed charges in such measure and in such ways as 
good business made necessary. Why, if your farm is mortgaged 
and you are unable to meet the interest charges, the mortgagee 
would foreclose the mo and you would lose your equity. 
And if in bankruptcy, would you be placed in charge of the 
property? The answer is obviously no. But such is not the case 
with railroads. After tottering on the brink of receivership, after 
being bailed out by Government loans from the R. F. C. in some 
instances at least, when reorganization was patently necessary, 
the railroad finally goes into bankruptcy and its president is 
generally placed in charge of the property. It is possible there 
might be less failures if the same rule that applies to you and to 
me were invoked with reference to railroad presidents. 

that it would cost twenty-six billion to replace the 
railroads and that their outstanding securities are issued for less, 
such fact is not as significant as some would have us believe. 
It does not mean that the real worth of the railroads is twenty- 
six billion nor does it mean that outstanding railroad securities 
are worth the amounts for which they are issued. A reorganization 
does not reduce the real value of securities. If a railroad cannot 
pay the interest on a $1,000 bond, that bond, as a matter of 
fact, is not worth a thousand dollars. A railroad unable to meet 
its fixed charges is overcapitalized, and this overcapitalization may 
come from excessive and wasteful expenses, unwise management, 
or it may be the result of changed economic and commercial 
conditions. But there is only one thing to do in such a case, and 
that is reo z 

Not a reorganization for which the lawyers might tender a bill 
for $500,000 as they once did in a St. Paul railroad receivership, 
not a reorganization from which the bankers will make fees run- 
ning into the millions of dollars, but a reorganization of the rail- 
road for the benefit of the railroad, its security holders, its em- 
ployees, and, last but not the least, the general public. The lat- 
ter are always forgotten. A reorganization of a railroad should 
be upon a basis where it can meet its fixed charges from earnings, 
not in times of inflation or temporary prosperity but from the 
earnings in the lean years of a “Hoover” depression or a “Demo- 
cratic” recession. 

I want to protect the interests of the investor. I want to pre- 
serve the savings of the farmer, of the worker, of the average 
person. I do not want to destroy the value of rail securities, 
Reorganization of financial structures about to crumble of their 
own weight will not lessen the real value, the actual value, of 
such securities. The maintenance of a false financial structure 
affords protection to no one. It destroys the railroads. We must 
face facts. We cannot hide our heads in the sand. Realities 
must be recognized; and if railroads cannot earn enough to pay 
fixed in lean years, no borrowing and lending are a cura- 
tive; they but alleviate temporarily. Sound business, sound eco- 
nomics do not permit the repeated payment of interest and fixed 
charges with borrowed funds or repeated reorganizations. 

Railroading is no longer an expanding industry. It no longer 
has new frontiers to conquer. It has reached its maturity. Rail- 
roads must live and keep themselves modern on the traffic they 
either have or can win from competitive forms of transportation, 
and to do this they must be constitutionally sound. 

In conclusion permit me to say that the condition of railroads 
is not as black as pictured by many pessimistic persons. Economies 
must be effected, wastes eliminated, and control lodged in the 
hands of those responsible for operation. ‘Through orderly proc- 
esses unsound financial structures must be rendered healthy. 
There are other important factors, but these mentioned, I believe, 
are susceptible to cure. Much railroad legislation has in the past 
been both complex and cumbersome. In the future it must be 
simple and effective. It should also be integrated into a pattern 
of railway recovery and not merely deal with past crimes and 
past abuses. It must look forward. The Government can assist 
railroads in the achievement of self-reform, self-improvement, and 
success. 

A constructive program for the rehabilitation of railroads should 
embody, in my judgment, the following: 

First. Total capitalization should be kept down to earning value 
in lean years. 

Second. Debt and interest charges should be materially lowered. 

Third. Surplus tax should be abolished to the end that railroads 
could set up a sinking fund with which to pay their bonded in- 
debtedness. 

Fourth. Laws regulating railroad expenditures for the purchase of 
other companies’ stock should be strengthened. 

Fifth, Genuine competitive bidding on the part of those selling 
equipment and supplies to railroads should be required. 
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Sixth. Unnecessary holding companies and nonoperating affiliates 
should be abolished. 


Seventh. The Interstate Commerce Commission should be given 
the same normal and routine access to records of bankers and 
brokers that it now has to the carrier’s records. 

Eighth. The Bureau of Accounts and Finance of the Interstate 

Commission should be strengthened. 

Ninth. The law relating to rebating should be strengthened to 
the end the railroads may not loan their money or guarantee loans 
to their favored customers. 

Tenth. We should have a law to compel railroads to be 
rated under a Federal statute, so that the Government regulation 
of corporate entities can be properly regulated in the interest of 
stockholders and the general public. 


The Function of the H. O. L. C. Is To Save Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1938 


Mr. O'NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, during the first 
session of this Congress 93 Members of the House jointly 
introduced a bill to reduce the rate of interest on and extend 
the period for amortization of Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion mortgages. It was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and, despite the fact that more than 20 
percent of the membership of the House are sponsoring the 
bill, no hearing has been scheduled. 

It is alarming to note that during 1937 the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation took title to more than 50,000 homes, mak- 
ing a total to which the Corporation had taken title at the 
end of 1937, of 71,733. More than 50,000 are now in the 
process of foreclosure. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that we are ignoring a situa- 
tion which threatens to undo most of the good accomplished 
through this agency. When created, it was for the specific 
purpose of saving the homes of those in distress. The period 
granted for recovery was not in most cases sufficient and we 
find now hundreds of thousands of mortgagors actually 
threatened with or on the verge of foreclosure. If it will 
bring to the attention of the members of the committee more 
forcibly the plight of these people, it might be well if each 
member of the sponsoring group would individually intro- 
duce a bill. Distress among the mortgagors is increasing and 
if the terms are not made easier or some other consideration 
extended we will find the Government in the wholesale real 
estate business and it is deeply enough in business already. 

The bonds of the Corporation yield about 2.5 interest or 
half the amount charged the mortgagors, and it is interest- 
ing, too, to note that in addition to paying administrative 
and operating expenses, the Corporation has piled up a 
reserve in excess of $50,000,000. 

It is certainly not the function of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation to make a profit. Its function is to save the 
homes of distressed property owners, and more than half of 
1,021,000 mortgagors are currently behind in their payments. 

My bill will not solve the problem, neither will the bill 
which we introduced last session, but it must be brought, by 
some means, to the attention of the House leadership and 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, that some con- 
sideration must be quickly extended either in the form of a 
moratorium, reduction of charges, or extension of the life 
of the mortgage instrument for the protection both of the 
Government and the borrowers. 

There is now a petition on the Speaker’s desk to discharge 
the Committee on Banking and Currency from further con- 
sideration of the bill and I hope that a majority of the 
Members of the House will quickly add their signatures to it 
so that the bill may come before the whole House for 
discussion. 
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Washington’s Birthday Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, ON 
FEBRUARY 22, 1937 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the distinguished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Davis] before the Order of Independent Ameri- 
cans on the North Side of Pittsburgh and over station WJAS, 
on Washington’s Birthday. In this address the Senator from 
Pennsylvania pays tribute to the wisdom and sagacity of 
George Washington who urged the spirit of cooperation with 
foreign powers, but strict avoidance of entangling alliances 
which might involve this country in foreign wars. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


In September 1796, just prior to the national election of that 
year, George Washington issued his Farewell Address. He had 
determined not to be a candidate for a third term as President. 
In this historic address he gave voice to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government, which he had long cherished, and presented 
a defense of his course of action during the 8 years of his ad- 
ministration. His counsel, warning against the dangers of fac- 
tionalism, sectionalism, and foreign alliances, is as inherently 
sound today as at the close of the eighteenth century, although 
the international scene as well as our national position among the 
world powers is changed. 

When Washington warned against entangling alliances in behalf 
of the maintenance of neutrality in the field of foreign affairs, 
Europe was embroiled in a conflict destined to last for a quarter 
of a century growing out of the French Revolution, with its 9 
for “liberty, equality, and fraternity.” The French had come to 
the aid of the Americans during the war for American inde- 
pendence and expected that we would reciprocate by joining them 
in an alliance against England in 1793. Instead of doing so all of 
our statesmen followed the leadership of Washington in a strong 
stand for neutrality. It was a difficult position to maintain, be- 
cause we lacked the strength on the high seas to uphold our 
national rights. But the decision was of far-reaching importance, 
for at that early date in our national history we learned that we 
have a set of conditions in this country quite different from those 
of Europe or Asia. 

In recent years one attack after another has been made upon the 
American principles established by the Father of our Country. 
In the name of peace and internationalism, trade agreements have 
been negotiated by the State Department in star-chamber sessions 
which have the strong import and influence of foreign treaties, 
because in some instances they have been used to displace and 
supersede treaties which were confirmed by the Senate. The 
treaty-making powers now delegated to the State Department are 
a violation of the Constitution, for treaties are legal only when 
negotiated with the advice and consent of the Senate. A trade 
agreement is now negotiated with Great Britain. This 
agreement, although wholly economic in the proposals made, will 
inevitably have a strong political significance. We have already 
concluded a trade agreement with Prance. These two agreements 
will serve as an economic accord between the three nations of 
the world which uphold democratic ideals of government. And 
whether it is now apparent or not, the time will come when in 
the name of these agreements we will be called upon to support 
England and France in a political and military way. Scarcely a 
speech is made by any leading statesman of France or England 
which does not include some reference to us and what is expected 
of us in case of international crisis. Indeed, the cash-and-carry 
provisions of the 1937 Neutrality Act are interpreted as having 
been inserted especially for the convenience of France and Britain, 
because they are the only two powers close to the industrial sec- 
tion of the United States having fleets with which to come to our 
ports for goods. 

I have a profound conviction that during this season of the year 
when we commemorate the birthday of the Father of our Country, 
we should again declare our allegiance to the spirit of national 
security which was the guiding star of all of his public activities. 
The American people have determined not to become embroiled in 
foreign wars. That determination applies equally to Europe, Asia, 
or South America. If we become involved in war, it will not be 
because our people want it, but because they have been lured and 
betrayed into it. The American people are not lacking in sympathy 
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or good will for any of the oppressed races of the world today. 
However, they see clearly that no military adventure, no resort to 
arms, no economic policy which will lead to war, can be of 
permanent benefit either to themselves or o We have 
the bitter fruits of foreign wars and want no more of them. a 
Nation, we are united in our stand for national defemse and 
national security. 

A number of the distinguished members of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs have raised their voices in protest against 
the uncertainty and obscurity which cloaks the activities of our 
State Department today. They have said that they do not know 
what is the foreign policy of our Nation. By this, I take it that 
they question if the State Department has forgotten the injunc- 
tions of George W. to keep free from en alliances. 
It should be said that although the Secretary of State has made 
strong denials that he or his associates have made any commit- 
ments to Britain or any other power, the uncertainty and confu- 
sion still persists. The situation has obviously changed since the 
upon the Nation to 


peace of our people is uncertain and in jeopardy. 

Our people know, and the whole world knows, that a policy of 
complete isolation is impossible for the United States. We cannot, 
we will not build four high walls around this Nation. Those that 
have suggested this have failed to differentiate between neutrality 
and isolation. We cannot remain completely isolated or cut off 
from international relationships, but we can do far more than we 
have done to maintain strong neutrality through adequate national 
defense. Unless tricked into war through the duplicity of those to 
whom the powers of peace and war have been entrusted, our 
people will withstand the blandishments of foreign powers which 
seek to lure our men and money to the support of issues beyond 
the scope of our national welfare. They will understand that these 
appeals to our loftiest impulses and these pleas to save civilization 
from destruction by way of foreign war fooled us once but not now. 

American neutrality has been condemned by the internationalists 
as selfish and cowardly. Every attempt has been made during the 
last 20 years to tie us in with the political quarrels of European 
and Asiatic states. The League of Nations was held up as a paragon 
of international virtues. Propaganda under the guise of every 
known device of education and religion was directed to touch the 
minds of our citizens so that the United States might be lured into 
the League. But our people have had a profound love of peace and 
a natural abhorrence for quarrels not of our own 


Following the World War we did our very best to lead in a move- 
ment to reduce armaments. The other nations made empty ges- 


to us—we have been forced to protect ourselves. Even so, we spend 
but 2 percent of our national income for armaments while Britain 
spends 6 percent and France 12 percent. No thoughtful person can 
say that we desire to become a military power, to force our will 
upon others at the point of the sword. We desire to retain friendly 
relations with all nations. But we do not wish to become entan- 
gled in their domestic affairs or involved in diplomacy burdened 
with suspicion and directed by intrigue. 

Internationalism interpreted as membership in the League of 
Nations does not now mean peace. War is now in the world; Spain 
and China are prostrated with it. It seems scarcely possible that 
only a decade ago the nations officially outlawed war; the Kellogg 
Peace Pact was hailed as the end of all war. I was with Secretary 
Kellogg at Paris when the pact was signed. I witnessed President 
Coolidge as he affixed his signature to the pact in the White House. 
Our hopes for world peace were then high, indeed. But the theories 
of the League of Nations have turned out to be an attack upon the 
right of the United States to stay out of foreign wars. These 
theories have enlisted the support of many of the most eminent 
statesmen and thousands of peace-loving American citizens. I do 
not wish to cast any sharp aspersions upon their high ideals or 
their lofty motives or in any way to impeach their sincerity. It 
must, however, be said that the net result of these activities to 
date has been to break down the principle of national independence 
which George Washington enjoined on his fellow countrymen, and 
which has constituted our greatest influence for peace in the world. 
The break-down of the League itself has not put an end to the 
theories back of the League. Indeed, some of our most highly 
respected. students of international law—in fact, Dr. John Bassett 
Moore—has stated in no uncertain terms that the influence which 
dictated our neutrality legislation was the force back of the League 
itself. Indeed, it has been regarded as a back door into the League. 
Certainly we can agree that much more than neutrality legislation 
will be required to keep this country free from war in event of the 
outbreak of a general war. 

In the time of war neutrality puts an end to active interna- 
tionalism for an expression of goodwill or special consideration for 
one nation or one contested philosophy of life will be construed 
by other nations as a breach of neutrality. Our present neutrality 
law, insofar as it applies to the wars in Spain and China, has been 
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criticized because by refraining from giving aid to either warring 
faction, in the very nature of the case, we give a greater chance 
of victory to one side. However, if in an attempt to provide a 
surer justice, we should engage ourselves in the conflict, we should 
be doing a great disservice to all the world. Our duty is to keep 
ourselves free from active participation in war, and to do this 
we must practice the precepts of neutrality. 

‘The first and primary lesson of tending to our own business is 
to realize the importance of our own national We should 
engage that strength in the active pursuit of peace and prosperity. 
The surest guaranty of peace for our country, and indeed for 
peace in the world, is the development of our own national re- 
sources and the solution of our grave problem of unemployment. 
The unemployed, restless, and needy constitute a social force 
which places peace in jeopardy. Unemployed men always move in 
the direction of war, for it gives a chance for employment, although 
temporary. If American nationalism be now construed as tending 
to our own business, providing for our own highly international- 
ized popolation, and putting our people to work, it will be the 
true friend of world peace. 

Secretary Hull has issued a new American credo, stating our 
policy in foreign affairs. He says, in part, “Any situation in which 
armed hostilities are in progress or are threatened is a situation 
wherein rights and interests of all nations either are or may be 
seriously affected. There can be no serious hostilities anywhere 
in the world which will not one way or another affect interests or 
rights or obligations of this country.” This is a frank abandoning 
of our policy of isolation. It accords with the internationalism 
in which the Secretary has so long believed. It is, in effect, & 
statement that if war shall come, we shall become involved in it. 
Does it mean that once again we are preparing to “make the 
world safe for democracy”? Or, as one despondent Republican 
friend asked, “Are we now preparing to make the world safe for 
the Democratic Party?” 

A review of the last 20 years may help clarify this issue. The 
World War ushered in a long line of domestic problems for the 
American people from which we sre still suffering today. We 
sent our men and billions to Europe in a futile war. Instead of 
making the world safe for democracy, we helped to make possible 
a crop of ruthless dictatorships. Centralization of government is 
necessary in time of war—a centralization which often results in 
dictatorship. War is the eternal foe of democracy. 

Following the war, the economic balance of all the world was 
upset, and this inevitably produced a condition of depression to 
which our own country has been longer enslaved than any other. 
The unpaid war debts, which have been used by the debtors to 
advance their own military together with the depression, 
have led on to the present state of economic and financial unrest 
which tes America. We have had 8 long years of depression. 
How much better it would have been for America if we had heeded 
the advice of George Washington, who in his Farewell Address said: 

“Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or 
a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise to implicate ourselves 
by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the 

combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities.” 

Neutralty, patriotism, and a sane nationalism are the surest guar- 
anties that our country can find in these troubled times. Interna- 
tionalism, whether it be of the Geneva brand or the Communist 
variety, has been consistently used in this country as propaganda 
to break down our national defense. Geneva has called for dis- 
armament in the United States, while its members have engaged in 
the greatest competitive armaments race in the history of the world. 
Moscow has paid its agents to teach American college youth the 
* of pacifism, while it has built the greatest standing army 

all Europe. With the centralization of government the problem 
of peace for America becomes ever more difficult. It is less difficult 
to provoke a quarrel with 1 man than with 500. It is easier to 
bring a centralized government quickly to the state of war than a 
less cohesive group of governmental units. The people of the 
United States should hold the authority of war and peace in their 
own hands. Those who do the fighting and the dying must have 
a right to determine whether or not we shall engage in foreign wars. 


National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BYRNES 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, JR., OF 
GEORGIA, ON FEBRUARY 22, 1938 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record a radio address 
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delivered by the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
on February 22, 1938, on the subject of national defense. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


Nearly 20 years have rolled by since the end of the World War. 
The fond hope of the people of the United States that this great 
conflict was a war to end war has failed of fulfillment. The devour- 
ing flames of war sweep parts of two hemispheres today, without 
any definite declaration of hostilities. New and terrible instru- 
mentalities of death and destruction are taking a frightful toll of 
life and property. Noncombatants, women and children, are being 
blown to bits by artillery fire and aerial bombs, in violation not 
only of the accepted rules of warfare, but with a wanton cruelty 
1 present-day civilization usually associates only with the Dark 


es. 

Humanity is terrified and this civilization trembles as many 
nations feverishly prepare for war. The burden of the increasing 
cost of armaments grows heavier and heavier, with many nations 
spending the larger part of their income in preparation for destruc- 
tion, Undernourished children and hungry people are told to 
take up another notch in their belts and sacrifice in order that the 
talents and energies of the human race, which should be devoted 
to improving the lot of the average man, may be used in preparing 
material to be fed into the insatiable maw of war. 

The people of the United States have been greatly distressed by 
this shocking race among other nations to build enormous machines 
for war and destruction. We desire only peace. No other country 
possesses anything we would take from them by force, We are 
not a militaristic people. We have never adopted the system of 
compulsory peacetime military training so common among other 
great powers. There is no element in the composition of our peo- 
ple or in our form of government which would indicate that we 
cherish any imperial designs. 

The present administration has again and again reiterated its 
willingness to unite with the other countries of the earth in reduc- 
ing armaments. With one mind the American people would prefer 
to see the huge sums now being expended for that purpose used to 
make the world a better place in which to live. We have given 
earnest of our desire for peace by using every means at our dis- 
posal in an effort to secure an international agreement to limit and 
reduce armaments. In the first post-war experiments we set the 
example for the world by disbanding the greatest Army ever as- 
sembled, and by actually scrapping some units of the finest Navy 
on the seas. 

As much as we crave peace, as much as we seek the good will 
of people everywhere in our striving for peace by every honorable 
means, we are not so foolish as to close our eyes to present-day 
realities. As fervently as we may hope for the return of world sanity 
and definite assurance against aggression, the United States should 
heed the solemn warning sounded by the fate of nations who, 
having trusted to treaties or tempted fate by disarmament, find 
themselves helpless today to protect themselves and to stay the 
march of foreign invasion. 

Recent events unfortunately show that the present-day spirit 
of imperialistic conquest can only be held in check by fear. The 
unrest throughout the world today is even greater than it was pre- 
ceding the last Great War. The people of this Nation are deter- 
mined that our rich heritage of natural resources and the blessings 
of our free Government shall be preserved. We are determined to 
maintain peace. To insure peace, our national defense forces must 
be strong enough to protect this country from any nation which 
may seek war. 

We know that the political philosophy nurtured and instilled in 
the minds of those living in the autocracies of today teaches the 
doctrine of might. We are a wealthy nation, and it is the course of 
wisdom to be prepared. Our fixed national policy is to avoid 
involvement in foreign quarrels, and our repugnance to any impe- 
rial design or desire for conquest is perhaps clearer today than it 
has been since the historic advice of George Washington, whose 
two hundred and sixth birthday we reverently observe today, to 
follow that course. He advised us that “if we desire to secure peace, 
it must be known that we are at all times ready for war.” To be 
prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserving 


Washington made those statements when world conditions were 
uncertain and unsettled. The same conditions today make it nec- 
essary to strengthen our national defense if we would not become 
the prey of some war-mad dictator holding a philosophy of govern- 
ment alien to that which we know and love. 

Having failed in our sincere efforts to secure an equitable limita- 
tion of armaments, the Congress is now considering legislation to 
strengthen our first line of defense—our Navy and air forces. It 
is true that we are separated from possible enemies by both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, but we have over 21,000 miles of 
coast line to protect, as well as the vitally important Panama Canal, 
which is 2,400 miles from New York and 3,000 miles from San 
Francisco. 

A navy second to none is the best insurance policy that this 
Nation can possess, It is our insurance of safety for every person 
and every dollar’s worth of property in this country. It is insurance 


war. 
The American sailor is as patriotic and as intelligent as any that 
the world has ever seen, but the richest Nation of the earth should 
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not risk the sacrifice of its sons in a time of emergency by giving 
them out-of-date and inferior equipment with which to protect 
S An inferior or second-best navy is almost as bad as no navy at 

The greater part of informed public opinion in the United States 
wholly approves the strengthening of the American Navy. Many 
of us may regret the necessity for large expenditures on our Navy 
and air force, and the modernization of our small but efficient 
Army, but this course is being forced upon us by the inexorable 
logic of events. 

We are compelled to serve notice on a world which appears to 
have gone mad on the subject of armaments that we regard our 
country as worth saving and defending. We depend on no allies 
for our protection. In these days of hectic change we have seen 
that solemn treaties do not deter those who lust for conquest, and 
that enemies of yesterday are the allies of today. America has the 
means with which to defend itself. 

It is a sacred duty to ourselves and our posterity to keep our 
national defenses in such condition that no country will have the 
temerity to attack us. Today, while freedom and individual liber- 
ties are despised or held cheaply in many lands, we serve mankind 
by sustaining and maintaining our democratic form of government. 
After a while autocracies will collapse, and the natural human 
instinct for freedom will find expression in the minds and hearts 
of men. Through preparedness let us maintain our institutions 
during the present chaos, to serve as an example to which men in 
other lands may turn when the day of new freedom dawns. 


A 6-Percent Forgotten Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ATLANTIC CITY PRESS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor an editorial appearing 
in the Atlantic City Press under the heading “A 6-Percent 
Forgotten Man.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A 6-PERCENT FORGOTTEN MAN 

A beneficial tendency of the times has been to reduce that 
bearded old standard in interest rates—6 percent. 

The United States Government led the way, with its H. O. L. C., 
F. H. A., and other lending and financing and guaranteeing over 
the depression period, including rates on bond issues. States and 
cities followed. Rates paid on postal savings and bank savings 
were reduced, even as low as to 1 percent. There are instances 
where no interest at all is paid on large but inactive accounts. 
Bank and mortgage companies, and life-insurance companies have 
joined the parade, lending their funds on very attractive mort- 
gages at 5 percent, 444 percent, and even lower. 

But when it comes to the life-insurance policyholder the pro- 
cession suddenly stops. The rate for him when he borrows money, 
as a general rule at least, is 6 percent. 

Why this should be is far from clear in the absence of any ex- 
planation we have heard. The policyholder puts up the best pos- 
sible security—his policy. The company does not lend more than 
the cash value of this security, so there is total absence of risk; 
the policyholder would be entitled to the money—for it is his any- 
way—by surrendering the policy. The company may say the policy- 
holder has “contracted” for a 6-percent loan rate in his policy; 
but we seem to remember that the company also “contracted” to 
pay cash value at any time on surrender of the policy and that 
there was a “moratorium law” not many years ago, and if life- 
insurance companies as a whole didn’t lobby for it or if some of 
them did not take advantage of it that law was on the books, placed 
there by somebody, and some companies did take adavntage of it 
“contracts” notwithstanding. That drastic changes in conditions 
justify emergency changes in contracts is res judicata today; and 
both parties to a contract seem equally entitled to its benefits. 

Life insurance is such a sound and popular investment that one 
imagines the controlling interests of the system would permit 
nothing to happen that might tarnish the gloss on this favorable 
public attitude. But if they are not disposed to give it considera- 
tion Senator SMATHERS and Representative WENE might see what 
can be done about it through Congress, since life insurance is 
surely charged with a public interest, millions of people hold 
policies and if the policy borrowers are not all “distress borrowers” 
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the others are borrowing in a way that puts inactive funds into 
circulation, pays wages, stimulates trade; in a word, advances the 
recovery cause of their New Deal. 

For in a 1-, 2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-percent interest world the policy- 
holder is certainly the 6-percent forgotten man, 


Cotton Supply and Allotment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1938 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, the most important subject be- 
fore the cotton farmers of the South today is the action of 
the Department of Agriculture in putting into effect the 
provisions of the new Farm Act with reference to cotton. 

I therefore desire to call attention to the fact that on 
February 18 the Secretary of Agriculture issued his proclama- 
tion declaring the supply of cotton on hand, the estimated 
carry-over, and fixing the national allotment of cotton for 
this year. The pertinent provisions of that proclamation are 
as follows: 


Whereas said act contains, in section 301 (b), the following 
definitions of terms: 

“‘Carry-over’ of cotton for any marketing year shall be the 
quantity of cotton on hand either within or without the United 
Btates at the beginning of such marketing year, which was pro- 
duced in the United States prior to the beginning of the cal- 
endar year then current. 

“Marketing year’ means, in the case of the following commod- 
ities, the period beginning on the first and ending with the second 
date specified below: 

„ * s . * * * 

“Cotton, August I- July 31; * * *. 

“Normal supply’ in the case of * * cotton 
shall be a normal year's domestic consumption and exports of the 
commodity, plus * * * 40 percent in the case of cotton 
„ * © of a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports, 
as an allowance for a normal carry-over. 

Normal year’s domestic consumption,’ in the case of cotton 
* + + shall be the yearly average quantity of the commodity 
produced in the United States that was consumed in the United 
States during the 10 marketing years immediately preceding 
the marketing year in which such consumption is determined, 
adjusted for current trends in such consumption. 

„ Total supply’ of * * cotton * œ for any market- 
ing year shall be the carry-over of the commodity for such 
marketing year plus the estimated production of the commodity 
in the United States during the calendar year in which such 
marketing year begins.“; 

Whereas said act provides, in section 301 (c), that “The latest 
available statistics of the Federal Government shall be used by 
the Secretary [of Agriculture] in making the determinations re- 
quired to be made by the Secretary under this act.”; 

Whereas said act provides, in section 350, that the provisions 
of part IV (Marketing Quotas—Cotton) of subtitle B of title III 
thereof shall not apply to cotton the staple of which is 1½ inches 
or more in length; and 

Whereas said act was enacted on the 16th day of February 1938: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, H. A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States of America, acting under and pur- 
suant to, and by virtue of, the authority vested in me by the act 
of known as the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
approved February 16, 1938, upon the basis of the latest available 
statistics of the Federal Government, do hereby find, determine, 
and proclaim under sections 342, 343, and 345 of said act: 

(1) That the “total supply” of cotton as of August 1, 1937, was 
21,600,000 running bales; 

(2) That the “total supply” of cotton for the marketing year 
commencing August 1, 1937, according to the latest statistics of 
the Federal Government now available, is 24,500,000 running bales; 

(3) That the “normal supply” of cotton as of August 1, 1937, 
was 18,200,000 running bales; 

(4) That the “carry-over” of cotton as of August 1, 1937, was 
6,200,000 running bales; 

(5) That the “probable domestic consumption of American cot- 
ton” during the marketing year commencing August 1, 1937, is 
6,100,000 running bales; 

(6) That the “probable exports of American cotton” during the 
. year beginning August 1, 1937, is 5,600,000 running 

es; 

(7) That the estimated “carry-over” of cotton as of August 1, 
1938, is 12,500,000 running bales; 


(8) That the “total supply” of cotton for the marketing year 
beginning August 1, 1937, exceeds by more than 7 percent the 
“normal supply” of cotton for such marketing year; and 

(9) That the national allotment of cotton for the calendar year 
beginning on January 1, 1938, shall be 10,000,000 standard bales 
of 500 pounds gross weight, increased by that number of standard 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight equal to the production in the 
calendar year 1938 of that number of acres required to be allotted 
for 1938 under the terms of section 344 (e) of said act. 

Done at Washington, D. C., this 18th day of February 1938. 
Witness my hand and the seal of the Department of Agriculture. 

[SEAL] H. A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Our Task in the World Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1938 


ADDRESS BY DR. CHENGTING T. WANG, CHINESE AMBAS- 
SADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, AT THE MEETING OF THE 
a CLUB OF WASHINGTON, D. C., ON FEBRUARY 23, 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rscorp, I include the following 
speech delivered by Dr. Chengting T. Wang, Chinese Am- 
bassador to the United States, at the meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Washington, D. C., on February 23, 1938: 


As we are gathered here today to celebrate the thirty-fifth birth- 
day of Rotary, it seems to me to be appropriate for us to take a 
general view of the work of our world-wide movement. That we 
have grown to be of such a tremendous organization in so short a 
span of time calls for some comment on its motivating force. It 
is a well-established biological fact that an organism, if it is to 
live, must grow, and that its growth is conditioned on the power 
within itself and the suitable environment without. We are con- 
cerned here not so much with the environment. has been 
planted in practically every country of the world and has grown 
most vigorously, so we may take it for granted that the environ- 
ment is most suitable for its growth. What is it, then, within 
itself which has given to it such a vitality for growth? The 
answer is that it meets a crying need of the world’s professional 
and business men. 

Man by nature is a gregarious creature. He longs to be in the 
company of other beings, particularly of his own kind. The club 
life of Rotary just fits in to meet this need. The development of 
his social spirit and the cultivation of friendship find an ample 
field for him. Meeting regularly 52 times a year of the entire 
membership, save those who happen to be away or fall sick, enables 
him to get really well nted with his fellow members, and at 
each meeting he is privileged to exchange views with others whose 
business or profession differs from his. By being a Rotarian, I be- 
lieve, one gets into touch with a wider cross section of his com- 
munity than is provided by any other tion in the world. 
The first object of Rotary, therefore, es this imperative need 
of the gregarious man. 

As the business of this world is still carried on on a competitive 
basis, those who are endowed with keener intellects are liable to 
take advantage over the less fortunate. Hence in every country 
at every age laws have been enacted to keep the one from over- 

and to protect the other from being victimized. But 

laws, being statutory, have to be phrased; and phraseology is open 

to different interpretations on different matters at different times 

and under different circumstances. The result is that justice is 

often miscarried. But human beings love justice. Hence there 

have been built up among civilized nations moral codes to aid the 
codes. 


legal - 

“Do not do to another what you do not wish others to do to 
you,” said the wise sage of China 25 centuries ago, or “All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them,” enunciated by Christ In his Sermon on the Mount 
19 centuries ago, or “Honesty is the best policy,” so pithily stated 
by one of your own nationals less than 2 centuries ago. These 
are but examples of human efforts to see that justice is done to 
all. Rotary embodies that in its second object, which President 
Duperrey has happily converted into two words: “Professional 
probity.” By doing so, the Rotarians have brought to their move- 
ment that moral strength which surpasses the ordinary activities 
of a club life. 

Rotarians, however, do not limit themselves to their club activi- 
ties or to their professional probity. They are aware that although 
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they represent a true cross section of thelr community in which 
they live, they are but a part of it and only a small part. What- 
ever affects the community as a whole is bound to affect them 
for better or worse. There are one thousand and one questions 
which face every community for right solutions, and it is as much 
for their own welfare as for anybody else that each community is 
made a better place to live in than when they first find it. To 
render useful services to the community constitutes the third ob- 
lect of Rotary. The field is so wide and diversified that it will 

every Rotarian to the limit of his time, energy, and means 
for its realization. As a matter of fact, this phase of Rotary activi- 
ties produces the most noticeable and tangible results. It pro- 
duces an articulate generating force which propels the Rotary wheel 
to go forward in ever-increasing momentum. 

The subject I am going to discuss more elaborately today con- 
cerns the fourth object of Rotary, which, in my humble opinion, 
is the most important factor in furnishing the movement with 
that power within itself as to make it grow from a small acorn 
in 1905 to a sturdy sapling in 1938 and is destined to be a giant 
tree in the years to follow. And yet what a spectacle do we 
find ourselves at the present moment! Over a quarter of the 
populations of the world are now locked in the grip of a life-and- 
death struggle and heavy fightings, with the horrible massacre 
of hundreds and thousands of human beings and the destruction 
of millions of property, are going on both in Europe and Asia. 
All nations are in a nightmare. Even peace-loving nations, like 
the United States of America, find it necessary to spend billions 
of dollars for their armaments. In view of this general tension 
throughout the world, how do we react to our fourth object of 
Rotary? It is to encourage and foster the advancement of inter- 
national understanding, good will, and peace through a world 
fellowship of business and professional men united in the ideal 
of service. 

This constitutes a direct challenge to every Rotarian. What 
can we as Rotarians contribute as our share toward international 
friendship and world peace? It is most significant that both 
President Duperrey and Secretary Perry have called the atten- 
tion of the whole Rotary movement to this vital phase of Rotary 
work. In the President's message we come across this poignant 
paragraph: “It is especially to this point (namely the fourth 
object) that I believe I should draw your vigilant attention. The 
world is the prey of a terrible disease and Rotary has a noble 
task to fulfill, Rotary should seek to develop international 
understanding—that understanding which was the keynote of 
the Nice convention.” Secretary Perry in his article which he 
contributed to the February issue of The Rotarian started out 
with the following ringing words: “Individual Rotarians have 
the duty to manifest in their respective countries what we call 
international service—thoughtfulness of and helpfulness to others 
beyond their national boundaries, Rotarians may be helpful in 
influencing their respective countries to an international service 
policy. We hope this may come to pass.” 

Now let us pause for a moment and seek the reason for this 
clarion call from our chosen leaders. It is because we are threat- 
ened with another world conflagration which, if unchecked, tends 
to destroy the very foundation of our civilization. The forces of 
aggression have broken loose and are surging over the weak dam 
of international restrictions and inhibitions as are embodied in 
such instruments as the League of Nations Covenant, the Nine 
Power Treaty, disarmament agreements, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
and numerous on treaties. 

Face to face with this threatened world catastrophe, we are 
called upon severally and collectively to fight this terrible disease 
of wanton international lawlessness and disorder. The question 
that is uppermost in my mind and, I am sure, in the mind of 
many other Rotarians is: What are we to do about it? 

Now we Rotarians are great believers in service. We exert our- 
selves on club service, business service, community service, and 
finally this international service which we are stressing today. But 
there is one service which we must studiously shun and avoid and 
that is lip service. The world has become so much more wretched 
and there are millions of innocent people who have been made to 
suffer so intensely simply because of this lip service. If those 
nations which had solemnly entered into such international in- 
struments as I have just mentioned above should only live up to 
them, what great blessings would they have brought to the whole 
humanity! The billions of dollars now being proposed to be poured 
into the race of armaments will but bring destruction to many 
more billions of dollars of property and death to millions of the 
flower of our youth. What a stupendous, stupid, and unnecessary 
sacrifice! Again I raise the question: What are we to do about it? 
Are we so nonplussed and flabbergasted by this impending catas- 
trophe as to render us utterly inactive and helpless? No; I will 
say a thousand times no. It should rather stimulate us to devise 
ways and means to combat it and put into action what we believe 
to be the right things to do. 

With this in view, may I offer a few suggestions which I invite 
my fellow Rotarians throughout the world to ponder over and 
improve upon? First, let each Rotary Club set aside a larger 
place in its program on the study of the cause and prevention of 
war. The present international lawlessness and disorder is an 
infectious disease. It has spread wide enough even to cause the 
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complacent isolationists in this country to feel a state of great 
uneasiness. Think of the wonderful achievements in the science 
and art of medicine through researches and laboratory works. 
Many infectious and contagious diseases have been brought under 
control. Inasmuch as international friendship and world peace 
forms one of our main objects of our movement, probably under 
the present world conditions our chief object, why not constitute 
ourselves as research workers on the cause and prevention of war? 
Certainly, the march of civilization calls for strenuous efforts 
to bring about world peace. We have advanced, laboriously it is 
true, from individual combats to family feuds, from family feuds 
to tribal struggles, and from tribal struggles to national war- 
fare. If our civilization is to further advance and not to recede, 
then national warfares must end and in their place emerge the 
glorious stage of international peace. 

Secondly, let the clubs of each district, or of several districts, 
jointly raise funds for the purpose of cultivating good neighbor- 
hood. Across the 2,780 miles of boundary line between two great 
nations on this continent, there is not a single fort, garrison, or 
gun. Why not let this wonderful example of good neighborhood be 
spread among the other nations of the world? I am fully con- 
vinced that with sufficient financial backing, Rotarian peace mis- 
sions will do a world of good by getting the nations of the world 
really and well acquainted one with another. Good neighbors are 
inevitably the result of getting each other acquainted. Each will 
come to see the viewpoint of the other and better knowledge of 
the other will bring better appreciation of each other. 

Thirdly, let us have more clubs and larger membership. I often 
hear that our number is too few and our influence is too weak 
as to have an effective voice in the affairs of our Government. 
Well, then, let us augment our number and Increase our influence. 
I wholeheartedly support ex-President Will Manier’s emphasis on 
the extension of Rotary. If we believe in the fourth object of our 
organization, we must exert to make our movement a factor in the 
bringing about of a world of peace. The most effective way to 
bring it about is to have Rotary clubs greatly multiplied. 

Finally, let us, individually and collectively, will ourselves to be 
ambassadors of peace and for peace. The old adage says “Where 
there is a will there is a way.” The task before us is not an easy 
one, but it is certainly a task that is worthy of achieving. To 
develop that will, we must have the prerequisites of the right men- 
tal attitude. I will close this short discourse of mine by quoting 
the words of one of your great Presidents, whose temple as well as 
his genius have saved your Union, thereby keeping it united, 
peaceful, and strong: “With malice toward none, with charity 
for all.” World peace will come only with this mental attitude 
permeating the nations of the world. 


Liberty Enlightening the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1938 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, today, when we are commem- 
orating the birthday of the beloved Father of his Country, 
it is quite fitting to call attention to a poem which has been 
translated from the French by two ladies residing in my dis- 
trict, which expresses very beautifully the thoughts and 
feelings of George Washington as to the mission of America. 

Mrs. M. E. Henry-Ruffin and Miss Etta Petithory, of 
Mobile, Ala., both well known in my section for their writ- 
ings, while preparing material for the golden jubilee of the 
Statue of Liberty—October 28, 1936—discovered the fact that 
when the people of France were collecting funds for their 
unique and unprecedented gift to the people of the United 
States—the Statue of Liberty—the illustrious musician, 
Charles Gounod, graciously contributed a musical composi- 
tion, which he presented at the Paris opera on April 25, 1876. 
The lyric for this piece, entitled “La Liberté Éclairant le 
Monde”—Liberty Enlightening the World—was written by 
E. Guiard, a French poet. 

This interesting composition is now, by the work of these 
ladies, released to the English-speaking world. As a part 
of the splendid tribute the French people paid our country 
in the erection of the statue of Liberty, we should know and 
love it! 
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La LIBERTÉ ÉCLAIRANT LE MONDE 


Triumphant! For a century! My name 
Is Liberty! Much more than that I claim 
Tve made the world aspiring, lovely, strong, 
My body’s bronze; fires, to my soul, belong. 
I am a guide to people gone astray 
In tempests and beneath the storms’ wild sway. 
I shed the splendor of my beacon’s gleam 
On free men; and on tyrants, too, I beam. 
Triumphant I! Washington! Lafayette! 
My seal of vict’ry, now, is surely set. 
At heroes’ nameless graves, I kneel, am blest, 
Where, without e'en a cross to mark, they rest. 
Forever shrined are they, in ardor deep 
Of sacred fire, in their safe-guarded sleep. 
The fallen hero's weapon is my light. 
Heroic dead, who give to me my might! 
Prosper’d have I and my just cause is won. 
A cent’ry old! My day has just begun. 
I have had proud desires, now sadly past. 
In age brought them to death at last. 
And I have fought, so bravely, still and strong, 
t the raging, cruel times, so long. 
A cent’ry old! And my just cause is won. 
Prosper’d have I! My day has just begun. 
My wounded brow has ever been unbound, 
Yet still the world my finest deeds has found. 
The brand of war, I now have flung away, 
To lift the nobler Torch of Peace alway. 
CODA 


I shine afar, throughout the darkest night, 
When all my glorious fires are alight. 
My radiance, to ships that sink, I give, 
That, in its lustre, those may live: 
That, in its lustre, those distresst may live! 


Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, OF NEW YORE, 
ON FEBRUARY 18, 1938 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address, 
which I delivered over the radio on February 18, 1938: 


It is 5 years now since the assumption of power by Hitler in 
Germany, and more than 16 years since the march of fascism in 
Italy. The Communist revolution in Russia celebrated its twen- 
tieth birthday, so that all over the world the democracies have 
had a hard time of it, surrounded as they are by totalitarian 
states. The totalitarian states are aggressive. They are not satis- 
fied with their form of government as practiced in their own coun- 
tries, but they feel that as long as there are democracies in the 
world, and as long as the democracies of the world comprise such 
important countries as Britain, France, and the United States, they 
are far from converting the whole world to their philosophy of 
government. 

The United States, however, lent itself to exploitation by these 
antidemocratic countries almost from the beginning of its own 
existence. We are so free in our own political life that we very 
often forget that we cannot grant to foreigners the same measure 
of freedom that we grant to our own citizens. We cannot permit 
people who come to this country as guests from totalitarian states 
to abuse our hospitality by preaching within our borders those 
doctrines which are a menace to our democracy, and if successful, 
will result in complete destruction of the life as we are accustomed 
to lead in our country. 

When some 4 years ago the Congress of the United States, sensing 
the danger of destruction to our democracy due to the uncurbed 
agitation by foreigners, saw fit to organize a special committee, I 
became the vice chairman thereof and conducted a large number 
of hearings to determine the true facts in the case. Those hear- 
ings convinced me, as they convinced the other members of the 
committee, and as they convinced Congress and the American 
people at large, that the menace was a real one and that some- 
thing should be done to curb its spread. 

And so the committee on un-American activities went on with 
its investigation and discovered some very startling facts. It 


discovered the fact that an aggressive, well-organized propaganda 
movement, financed from abroad, was a real threat to the con- 
tinuance of our American institutions. Notwithstanding public 
exposure of these activities, foreign agitators have grown bolder 
and bolder and in the last few years organized a number of 
camps for the express purpose of providing an arena in which un- 
American doctrines could be taught with impunity. While large 
gatherings of people usually attract public attention, camps are 
removed from the light of publicity. For example, a meeting held 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago would be imme- 
diately found out by our newspapers and its disloyal doings ex- 
posed, but in a camp removed from the gaze of the public these 
foreign agitators are able to ply their trade with impunity, 
These camps abound in all those activities which are so distaste- 
ful to our democracy. Camps are conducted both for adults and 


leader principle, and in this way a foundation is laid for the sub- 
stitution of a foreign ideology of government for that of the 
traditions of our democracy. 

These camps have been placed all over the country and in all 
central points with the intention of creating a network of camps 
throughout the United States, so that by 1940 actually every 
State in the Union would have at least one camp. In recent years 
this activity was particularly centered on California, and the ap- 
pointment of a Nazi agitator as consul in San Francisco brought 
matters to a head. The new consul general in California is a 
man named Baron Mannfried von . Killinger was a Nazi 
even before Hitler; and in the early days of the Bavarian Re- 
public, when the reactionary elements in that State saw fit to 
obtain control of its government, Killinger was implicated in the 
murder of Mathias Erzberger, who was the German Finance Min- 
ister during the Republic and was one of the signers of the 
Versailles Peace Treaty. Erzberger committed the grievous mis- 
take of believing that a treaty should be carried out and sought 
to carry out the Versailles Treaty loyally and in accordance with 
the stipulations which Germany entered into at the end of the 
World War. This was clearly objectionable to the Nazi agitators 
of Bavaria, and Erzberger was a marked man whose death was 
planned by a group to which the present German consul in San 
Francisco belonged. 

Starting from this record, Killinger continued as a tool of all 
those reactionary elements which were fighting for the mastery of 
Germany at the time and whose efforts were finally crowned with 
Hitler’s appointment to the chancelorship on January 30, 1933. At 
the present time this consul of his government in San Francisco is 
the center point of activities on the Pacific coast as well as Canada 
and Mexico to spread the doctrines of fascism and Fascist ideology 
in general throughout this country, as well as the adjoining neigh- 
boring nations. He is allied with one Werner Haag, whose name 
will be remembered as the man who was subpenaed by our con- 
gressional committee as former secretary to Spanknoebel, another 
agitator who is under indictment in this country and a fugitive 
from justice. Werner Haag is the right-hand man of Adrian Ar- 
cande, the Canadian national Fascist leader. In Mexico his work 
is coordinated by the person of Dr. Schnuck, former head of the 
Friends of New Germany in New York, another gentleman whom my 
committee had the pleasure of g. and who was very bold 
in his assertion that the Nazi system was superior to that of the 
United States. This man is now the head of the propaganda service 
in Mexico City, and is in close correspondence with the German 
consul in San Francisco. 

There are also any number of Japanese agitators and spies who 
use the office of Killinger as their headquarters for fascistic agita- 
tion on the west coast. Ever since the signing of the treaty which 
linked Germany, Italy, and Japan together in their so-called drive 
against communism it became the rule for Japanese agitators to 
cooperate with German diplomatic agents in free countries to do 
their nefarious work. Confidential information received by me 
bears out that firms dealing in arms and ammunition in the city 
of New York have been involved heavily in deals with west coast 
Fascist leaders. I am also in receipt of information that the am- 
munition and arms are then relayed to Mexico. Thus it will be 
seen that the west coast is made the hotbed of Fascist propaganda 
and is the first line of attack by Fascist agitators against the peace 
and harmony of this country. 

It is also quite noticeable that in the last few months a great 
deal of agitation is prevalent on the west coast, some of it clearly 
of a communistic nature which was exposed on the floor of the 
Senate by the senior Senator from New York, ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
and another type of fascism in its nature, the details of which I 
have just given you. 

These two types of agitators, while seemingly diametrically op- 
posed to each other, are in fact a part and parcel of the same 
pian, and that is to substitute for our democracy the poison of 

ascism, nazi-ism, communism, and what not. 

One of the most amazing plots which is in the state of prepara- 
tion and which, of course, I can only describe in very broad out- 
lines, since the details are still being worked out by these plotters, 
is to the effect that one vast Fascist or totalitarian group should 
be created to engulf both Canada, Mexico, and the United States, 
and which is sponsored by such men as Adrian Arcande, H. H. 
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Bemish, the Canadian Fascist leader, members of the German- 
American bund, and other similar organizations, but let me tell 
these agitators that their doings are being watched; that they will 
not be able to gain a foothold in this country, because the Amer- 
ican people will defend the sanctity of our form of government 
and not permit these foreign agitators to make a mockery of our 
institutions. 

Remember, our position as members of a democratic common- 
wealth is that fascism and communism are twin brothers of op- 
pression and antidemocracy, but the position taken by Fascist 
leaders apparently ranks us with communism on the theory that 
democracies are a breeding ground for communism. 

We must destroy the poison of communism just as we are de- 
stroying the poison of fascism. The two are equally obnoxious to 
our democratic form of government, which guarantees to the hum- 
blest citizen the right of free speech, free press, and a free assem- 
bly, and we must not permit Fascist agents to tell us how to 
run our democratic commonwealth. The threat of war makes it 
necessary for us to marshal our resources in such a way that it 
will protect our own country if war should break out anywhere in 
Europe. We must not be dependent upon Europe’s products for 
our living, and we must not permit anything in the world to vio- 
late our traditional neutrality if Europe sees fit to unleash the 
terror of war. 

Recently our Government launched into a tremendous military 
and naval program of appropriations for national defense. Condi- 
tions in the world make it necessary that we do not stint any 
expenditure necessary for the vital preservation of our country and 
institutions. But all the money spent on national defense will be 
wasted and go for naught unless we are going to supplement these 
expenditures with a proper appropriation to fight our enemies from 
within. 

There are at present but three democracies which are able to stem 
the tide of war—Great Britain, France, and the United States. A 
few smaller countries can be depended upon to stay in the demo- 
cratic group and keep away from war. These are the Scandinavian 
countries—Sweden, Denmark, Norway—little Finland, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, and Czechoslovakia, 

The dictators of Europe have to be told definitely that they have 
no right to interfere with the priceless heritage of our democracy, 
and, what is more, that we are not going to tolerate the nefarious 
work of their propagandists. Otherwise, it will not be long before 
their insidious propaganda will have arrayed Americans against 
Americans and thus destroy the very foundation upon which our 
democracy has been founded—that is, tolerance. 

Why wait until it becomes necessary to bear arms to defend our 
country? Let us do it now, by using our constitutional rights, 
by forcing all foreign agitators to leave our country, and by pro- 
hibiting alien-minded groups to parade around, in foreign uniforms, 
carrying a foreign flag, and pledging allegiance to foreign powers. 
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LETTER FROM HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF, OF WISCONSIN, TO 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter 
recently addressed by me to the Assistant Secretary of War: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Hon. Loum Jon Washington, D. C., February 4, 1938. 


Assistant Secretary of War, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JoHNSON: I want to thank you for your kindness in 
sending me copies of your speeches on October 29, 1937, at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on Friday, January 28, 1938, at Philadelphia; and 
on February 2, 1938, at Chicago, III. I have read them with a 
great deal of interest and have appreciated very much the sug- 
gestions contained, especially in regard to war profits. In your 
speech on October 29, you say, among other things, referring to 
the World War: 

“Hysterical competition for war materials and skilled labor sent 

ces of goods and wages to sky-rocketing heights. Rents, food, 


and clothing jumped to new high levels. The $30 a month that, 
in 1917, the dependents of our soldiers were assured, in 1918 had 
shrunk in its purchasing power to less than one-half of its earlier 
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equivalent. The average price of all commodities during the World 
War had risen to nearly two and a half times their average peace- 
time level. Inflation and profiteering raised their ugly heads. 
Had the World War lasted much longer, our home sector might 
have become demoralized.” 

And again: 

“Few laws ever have been passed which clever men have not 
been able to evade. We must recognize that even with a price 
ceiling, excessive profits may be accumulated by some corporations 
and individuals. To prevent such abnormal gains, we should have 
a law taxing excess profits. It should not be so restrictive or so 
onerous as to destroy the profit motive, but it should be stringent 
enough to bring back to the Government all profits in excess of 
what Congress may deem reasonable. 

“In the discussions of the general principles of providing means 
to prevent profiteering in time of war, a few members of Congress 
and some citizens raised the question as to the desirability of 
putting on our statute books today, in time of peace, a law which 
would become effective only upon the declaration of war. They 
say we had better wait until after war is declared and then take 
appropriate steps to meet the conditions arising at that time. In 
reply to them, may I say that for the very reason that today we 
live at peace with the world, and that there is no immediate danger 
of war profiteering, now is the very time to enact such legislation. 
In time of war, hysteria and haste may warp our judgment. Today 
ye con Be nee ence aarO. LUI 
control.” 

May I add that I endorse what is quoted above. 

eee TORE REE RIE) eee ee nee eee 
effect: 

“To fight inflation, the President should be authorized to fix 
prices in time of war. This would include authority to put a 
ceiling over prices beyond which they could not rise without his 
special permission. As conditions changed, he could adjust prices. 
At all times, he would permit downward fluctuations, 

“They say we had better wait until after war is declared and 
then take appropriate steps to meet the conditions arising at that 
time. In reply to them, may I say that for the very reason that 
today we live at peace with the world, and that there is no imme- 
diate danger of war profiteering, now is the very time to enact 
such legislation, In time of war, hysteria and haste may warp our 
judgment. Today, we can be calm and deliberate and give reason 
and logic full control. 

“Right now, therefore, we should serve notice upon all sinister 
forces that would build their greatness upon their country’s ruin,“ 
that there never again will be, in a war involving the United States, 
the inflation and profiteering that characterized its former emer- 
gencies, War will profit no one.” 

I may add that I am very much in accord with these quotations. 
Your speech on February 2 makes no reference to war profits but 
I am greatly pleased to have it because it contains so much valu- 
able information concerning aviation. 

On this question of war profits I am taking the liberty of point- 
ing out to you that H. R. 6704, sometimes referred to as the Hill- 
Sheppard bill, on page 4, line 18, has the following: 

“Sec. 9 (a). During any war in which the United States is en- 
gaged there shall be in effect a system of taxation which, with- 
out preventing a fair normal return to labor, management, and 
invested capital, such return to be fixed by Congress, shall absorb 
all surplus profits above such return. 

“(b) Whenever Congress shall declare war, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall within 30 days thereafter recommend to the Con- 
gress a plan of taxation (retroactive or otherwise), making effec- 
tive the provisions of subsection (a).“ 

Section 9, of course, has no tax provision and cannot be con- 
strued as a tax provision. Because of that fact, when the bill 
comes on the floor no tax amendments would be germane in the 
House, and therefore an objection by any one Member of the 
House would lie against any amendment that sought to tax war 
profits. As a result this bill, unless the committee changes it, 
will be voted out of the House without a tax provision and will 
go to the Senate. That body does not have the power to tax, 
because all tax provisions must originate in the House. Therefore 
no Senate amendment would lie in this bill. As a result, we 
would again have no legislation passed taxing war profits. I agree 
with you, and I agree with the President in his special message 
that the time to pass war-profits tax legislation is now. 

Various methods of taxing war profits have been proposed. The 
first Hill-Sheppard bill advocated a 95-percent tax on war profits 
over and above a 3-year average prior to the declaration of war. 
This plan has always seemed defective to me, because if we used 
it on the basis of the World War our 3-year average would prob- 
ably be as high, if not higher, than the profits after we went into 
war. 

There are advocates of a plan by which all profits should be 
taxed above 6-percent return on investment or on fair and rea- 
sonable appraisal of value of the plant taxed. Then there is the 
plan which advocates a board with power to fix a ceiling on prices, 
All of these plans would present some difficulties, but so does 
every tax plan. Personally, I have no particular preference, as 
long as no one is permitted to become a millionaire out of his 
country’s tragedy. No doubt we see alike on that point. 
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Because of the foregoing facts may I most earnestly urge you 
to use your good offices to have the committee put some tax 
feature in the pending Hill-Sheppard bill, H. R. 6704. Otherwise 
the cause is lost for another 2 years. 
Very truly yours, 
Harry SAUTHOF?, 
Second District, Wisconsin, 

Since writing the foregoing, another bill, known as the 
May bill, has been introduced. Unfortunately this bill does 
not meet the question of taxing war profits, because it retains 
the same phraseology that the preceding Hill-Sheppard bill 
has and is therefore objectionable on the same grounds, 

It seems difficult to understand why we cannot have an 
honest, straightforward measure that taxes war profits and 
prevents profiteering in time of war. Most of the Members 
of Congress are in favor of such a measure, and the vast ma- 
jority of our people favor such a law. The committee should 
cooperate and bring in such a bill for the approval of the 
Congress. It would be passed overwhelmingly. 
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ADDRESSES BY HENRY F. GRADY, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
TARIFF COMMISSION, AND HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, ON FEBRUARY 20, 1938 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor I include addresses deliv- 
ered by Hon. Henry F. Grady, Vice Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, and myself before the National Republican 
Club in New York on February 20 upon the question, “Have 
the reciprocal-trade agreements helped American industry, 
agriculture, and labor?” as follows: 

ADDRESS OF Henry F. GRADY 


HAVE THE RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS HELPED AMERICAN INDUSTEY, 
AGRICULTURE, AND LABOR? 

Trade agreements haye benefited, and will continue to benefit, 
American industry, agriculture, and labor. They are instruments 
for breaking through the cluttering mass of trade restrictions that 
descended upon the world since the Great War. 

My belief in the trade-agreements program is based on a convic- 
tion that the world-wide movement toward economic self-suffi- 
elency—including our own excessively high tariff policy—in great 
measure has destroyed eee Cee ic It is based on the 
further conviction that our own well-being, and that of the entire 
world, will not be assured until international trade has been re- 
lieved of its shackles. Its elementary premises are that more busi- 
ness is better than less business; that trade and production of all 
kinds are intimately associated; and that trade, either domestic 
or foreign, cannot be cut off without affecting employment and 
profits in industry and the welfare of agriculture. 

Many businessmen have stated that if some new industry were to 
be started at this time it would quickly lift us out of the recession, 
I submit that if the production, which has been lost through the 
shrinkage of our trade, could be recovered, that that would provide 
the new industrial activity that would aid us to basic improvement 
in business. 

Our international trade, which amounted to almost $10,000,000,000 
in 1929, shrank to less than $3,000,000,000 in 1932. Although part 
of the $7,000,000,000 difference was due to changes in prices, it 
represented a very substantial shrinkage of trade volume. To 
the men and women of America it meant plant shutdowns, loss of 
employment, and the accumulation of huge agricultural surpluses. 

Those who regard foreign trade—particularly imports—as detri- 
mental to our well-being, seem blind to the fact that our trade was 
larger in 1929, a high prosperity period, than in any year since the 
abnormal war period. In contrast it was lowest at the depth of the 
depression, Yet the Tariff Act of 1930, which greatly raised our 
rates was heralded at the time as an aid to recovery. For those 
who abhor imports, let me particularly point out that our imports 
were larger in 1929, a prosperous year, than in any year since the 
ig ae were $4,400,000,000 in 1929 and shrank to $1,300,000,000 
in 
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Our exports declined by $3,600,000,000 between 1929 and 1932. 
Since then $1,700,000,000 of this loss in exports has been recovered, 
an improvement that has been stimulated to a considerable degree 
by the 16 trade agreements now in effect. The direct relationship 
between this increased business and the agreements is borne 
out by an analysis of our official trade figures. In 1936, when six 
agreements were in effect throughout the year, our trade with coun- 
tries with which we had made agreements increased 14 percent over 
the year before, whereas trade with nonagreement countries in- 
creased only 4 percent. This trend continued in 1937 when 14 agree- 
ments were in effect for the whole year, with an increase for the 
agreement countries of 41 percent and for the nonagreement 
countries of 34 percent. 

Those who have charged the program with being responsible for 

the floodgates to imports should find interest in the fact 
that in 1936 our imports from countries with which we have agree- 
ments increased 22 percent, compared with an increase from non- 
agreement countries of 16 percent. This natural trend was reversed, 
however, in 1937, when imports from agreement countries increased 
16 percent and from nonagreement countries 34 percent. This phe- 
nomenon may be attributed to the effects of increased industrial 
activity on imports of raw materials such as rubber, tin, and wool, 
which come from countries with which we have not yet made agree- 
ments, and to imports of farm products, which entered in large 
quantities in 1937 because of the drought. These figures lend no 
support to the contention that trade agreements have occasioned 
a flood of imports. Further evidence, if any is needed, may be 
found in our continued so-called “favorable” balance of trade. 
Exports exceeded imports in 1936 by more than $34,000,000 and in 
1937 by $262,000,000. I cite this fact simply because it demon- 
strates conclusively the fallacy of the contention that trade agree- 
ments have caused the country to be inundated with imports. 

If, as I think is clear, trade agreements have caused our exports 
to increase more than they otherwise would have increased, it must 
be admitted that they have helped American industry, agriculture, 
and labor. On this point the evidence is quite specific, for in our 
trade agreements with foreign countries we have secured not only 
tariff concessions but substantial increases in quotas for our exports, 
as is illustrated in the following tabulation: 


Agreement Commodity Quota increase 

Certain species of sawed lumber and timber Increased 4 
Metal-working machiner o-an Increased 
Radio apparatus—sets and parts Increased 
Radio e tales. FEE -| Increased 14. 
Typewriters... -........ -| Increased Ya. 
Passenger automobiles Increased 
Certain lumber and timber Increased 96 


This is concrete evidence of increased business possibilities for 
specific industries and of increased employment and income for 
industrial labor. 

For agriculture they have helped make possible the increase in 
exports of farm products from $662,000,000 in 1932 to $795,000,000 
in 1937. Here are some specific instances of concessions which have 
helped agriculture: 


Agreement 


Embargo lifted; quota 90 
percent of total imports. 
Increased 


Some who readily concede the case for benefits derived to date 
argue on general grounds that a continuance of the trade agree- 
ments program will harm American industry, agriculture, and 
labor. They are fearful that low-wage foreign labor will play havoc 
with high-wage American labor. 

Let us recall the year 1929. In that year of “prosperity” prices 
and wages were higher in the United States than in most foreign 
countries. Yet our industrial 1. e., our exports of finished 
manufactures, amounted to $2,500,000,000 and represented a good 
cross-section of American industry. How, may I ask, can the ability 
to sell in the world's market, where we must meet the competition 
of the same countries that sell in our market, be explained if our 
costs, due to high wages, are in general higher than in other coun- 
tries? The answer is elementary—our wages are higher but our 
wage costs are not. Every industrialist knows the difference be- 
tween these two things. We have developed high efficiency in 
production, largely because of our mass-production technique, Our 
automobile industry, for example, pays wages far higher than wages 
paid in automobile industries in any other country, and yet this 
industry could sell possibly twice as much as it is now selling if 
other countries were not drastically restricting the sale of American 
cars on the ground that their own producers cannot compete with 
low-cost American factories, What is true of the automobile in- 
dustry is true of a number of other industries, such as rubber tires, 
refrigerators, radios, office equipment, machine tools, etc. Those 
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who are disturbed about the dangers of competition from so-called 
low-wage countries should observe that even in 1936, when our 
exports were far smaller than in 1929, we sold abroad $1,152,000,000 
worth of finished manufactures. We sold also, in both those years, 
a large amount of semimanufactures and manufactured foodstuffs 
which required considerable labor to produce. We could not sell a 
large volume of agricultural products and crude materials, which 
have been extracted by labor, unless our unit labor costs were 
relatively low. The following figures, contrasting the output of 
American workers and those in the United Kingdom, which is a 
relatively high-wage country, are interesting in this connection: 


Production of workers 


Units per worker 


Commodity Unit of commodity 

United | United 
States | Kingdom 
Boom shoes, and slippers, other than | Pairs 1, 650 1,003 
80 18 
194 69 
326 240 
1, 669 1,071 

Ea — —.ññỹ2 87 


Source: Original data, United States and British census reports. 


It is not correct to assume that the more protection an industry 
has the higher wages it will pay. It is industrial efficiency that 
makes possible high wages, and our export industries are naturally 
our most efficient and, on the whole, least protected groups. A 
recent analysis of average wages in 12 export industries showed that 
they were much higher in 1929, 1933, and 1935 than the average in 
12 selected “protected” industries. The average wages per wage 
earner in the 12 export industries was $1,603 in 1929 and $1,364 in 
1935. In the 12 “protected” industries the average wage was only 
$1,025 in 1929 and $827 in 1935. Figures for 1937 are not yet avall- 
able, but they would be much higher in both groups, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the disparity in favor of the export group 
would be about the same as in the other years. 

Average number of wage earners, wages received, and average 
wages per wage earner in certain export industries and in certain 
“protected” industries, 1929, 1933, and 1935 


Wage 
earners 2 
(average | Wages received han 
for the poe age 
year) ner 
Total, all industries: 
1929. 8,821,757 | $11, 607, 287, 154 $1, 316 
1033. 6, 055, 736. 5, 261, 576, 029 369 
7, 378, 845 7, 545, 338, 434 1,023 
653, 876 1, 048, 359, 432 1,603 
1933. 368, 345 394, 183, 419 1,070 
e on ET A E A 570, 650 778, 184, 618 1, 364 
protected“ industries: 
= 1929 465, 302 477, 109. 668 1,025 
412, 576 295, 506, 122 716 
485, 328 401, 244, 373 827 


The single fact that we have international trade indicates that 
our costs are lower than in foreign countries with respect to those 
products which we export and higher with respect to those which 
we import. Indeed, differences in costs are the only reasons for 
trade; all trade, domestic and foreign, is based on the division of 
labor. For this reason the officials responsible for the making of 
trade agreements do not base their decisions as to whether or not 
particular rates should be lowered on cost analyses alone. If they 
did so, they would be accepting a principle which, if carried out 
to its logical conclusions by us and other countries, would destroy 
practically all trade. Therefore, in considering possible tariff re- 
ductions, the members of the committees responsible for the prep- 
aration of agreements take into account much broader considera- 
tions. 

It is clear that there should be reductions of unduly high rates, 
even on competing items, if our boasted American efficiency in 
production is to continue to have any real meaning. Reductions 
are easily justified, also, when rates are high on products of those 
industries whose exports greatly exceed imports and on those 
essential raw materials upon which American industries are de- 
pendent. Finally, there is ground for questioning a high duty on 
items of which we have no domestic production or in which the 
domestic production is negligible, or where, because of the nature 
of the product or the location of the industry, increased imports 
could at most be equal to only a small percentage of domestic 
production. 

Surely an industry which is enjoying from 95 to 99 percent of 
the American market has little to fear from imports. 

Some of the industries enjoying almost 100 percent of the 
domestic market are the following: 
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United States production and imports of specified commodities in 


recent years 
States . 
ports 
Commodity Year Unit produc Imports to pro- 
tion duction 
In thou- In thou- 

sa sands Percent 
Square yard. ] 6,577, 120 62, 108 0.04 
— 2 0. 18, 500, 143, 890 1.69 
304, 3, 129 1.03 
5, 603 22 
3,810 93 
1.770 1.83 
000 2.90 
Machine-made wool rugs..| 1935 | Square yard. 58, 684 915 1.58 
Plate glass Square foot 192, 593 2, 060 1.07 
Window gl P. 2. 936, 966 46, 056 4.92 
utter 10, 260 64 
Cream. 137 -OL 
Cattle. 342 211 
Hams, shoulders, and ba- 26, 010 67 

con. 

Hein een = 86, 287 826 


1 Estimate. 


Those who oppose any imports, even though they are enjoying 
more than 99 percent of the domestic market, sometimes argue 
that they could supply 100 percent of the market and try strenu- 
ously to secure tariffs so high as to be, in effect, embargoes. They 
overlook the fact that embargoes on competitive imports will go 
a long way toward killing our exports on which between two and 
a half and three million workers are normally directly employed, 
and a far greater number indirectly. 

Rehabilitation of our foreign trade serves to stimulate general 
activity in the country and the result is bound to be increased 
national income. Larger income enables us to buy more goods 
both abroad and at home, When our national income shrank from 
$78,000,000,000 in 1929 to $48,000,000,000 in 1932, the capacity to 
buy both domestic and foreign products was drastically curtailed. 
When the national income grew to $67,000,000,000 in 1937 the 
capacity to buy both was correspondingly increased. 

Industrialists or agriculturists who demand an embargo on 
imports are taking a position which would make impossibie the 
maintenance of our export business and would have very unfavor- 
able effects on the country as a whole. Industries are all depend- 
ent on the well-being of each other and all on the well-being of 
agriculture, as indeed is agriculture dependent on industry. 
Destroy their export markets and their prices will decline and their 
capacity to buy will be impaired. The shrinkage in agricultural 
income went hand in hand with the loss of export markets. Agri- 
cultural income declined from $7,300,000,000 in 1929 to $2,400,- 
000,000 in 1932, but increased to $8,100,000,000 in 1937. 

Some argue that they do not fear giving tariff concessions to 
countries with relatively high labor standards, such as Great 
Britain, but that they do fear the gen of concessions to 
low-wage countries, such as Japan. It should be borne in mind 
that concessions are not given to a country such as Great Britain 
which will be of important benefit to any other country because 
if that were done we would lose our bargaining power in making 
agreements later with these other countries. In the first 9 months 
of 1937 imports from Japan of all items scheduled in the agree- 
ments amounted to only $1,774,000, 1. e., less than 2 percent 
Japanese imports. 

Approval of the general policy and of the care with which this 
program is being operated has been widespread. Those who have 
studied carefully the 16 agreements now in effect are convinced 
that they have not, and will not, injure any American industry. 

With reference to procedure, I should like to quote Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Monro, president of the American Tariff League, at the 
fifty-third annual membership meeting in New York on January 
20, 1938. Mr. Monro, while opposed to the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, says: 

“I would like to record the fact with gratification that the State 
Department has, during the past year, very materially improved 
the technique of conducting trade-agreement negotiations. Under 
the present method of working out individual agreements, inter- 
ested parties receive much better treatment than was accorded 
when the trade-agreement program was initiated. Many of the 
constructive criticisms which have been advanced by the tariff 
league in official quarters have been adopted and put into 
practice. 

“I will also stress the fact that in carrying out the trade- 
agreement policy by Mr. Hull great credit should be given to the 
fact that there has been no suspicion of political influence re- 
garding the reduction in duties on any article placed on the 
reciprocal trading list. I believe that everyone who has had 
occasion to contact the staff that makes up the schedules must 
admit that, regardless of whether we approve of the policy or not, 
the agreements are prepared solely from the viewpoint of endeavor- 
ing to increase foreign trade with the least injury to domestic 
industries, 
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I appeal to the members of this club, Republicans, to 
the trade-agreements program as nonpolitical. In fact, the prin- 
ciple upon which the program is operating has been supported by 
Republican leaders since the days of President McKinley. Presi- 
dent McKinley, the day before he was assassinated, feeling dis- 

with the failure of the Senate to ratify the reciprocal- 
trade treaties which had been negotiated under the Dingley Tariff 
Act of 1897—13 were consummated but none was approved by the 
Congress—made an impassioned appeal for liberal tariff policy 
along the lines of reciprocal arrangements. I quote President 
McKinley: 

“By sensible trade ts which will not interrupt our 
home production we shall extend the outlets for our increasing sur- 
plus. A system which provides a mutual exchange of commodities 
is manifestly essential to the continued and healthful growth of 
our trade. We must not repose in fancied security that we 
can forever sell everything and buy little or nothing. If such a 
thing were possible, it would not be best for us or for those with 
whom we shall deal. We should take from our customers such 
of their products as we can use without harm to our industries and 
labor. Reciprocity is the mutual outgrowth of our wonderful in- 
dustrial development under the domestic policy now firmly estab- 
lished =*)) . 


“The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade 
and commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are un- 
profitable. A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will 
prevent reprisal. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit 
of the times; measures of retaliation are not. If perchance some 
of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to encourage and 
protect our industries at home, why should they not be employed 
to extend and promote our markets abroad?” 

This statement well might have been that of Secretary Hull 
instead of that of President McKinley. 

Other prominent Republicans who have made similar appeals 
have been Secretary Blaine, Secretary Stimson, and Col. Frank 
Knox, who recently said: 

“T am saying just exactly what James G. Blaine said as Secretary 
of State in 1889, and I am repeating what President McKinley 
said in his last speech in Buffalo in 1901. Both of these men, 
preeminent in Republican leadership, declared that we could not 
go on indefinitely raising tariff barriers without destroying our 
export trade. Both advocated, as I advocate here, a most pains- 
taking care to preserve our high standards of living, and along with 
it än intelligent approach which would permit us to import from 
abroad the commodities which we cannot raise, or cannot produce 
economically at home, in exchange for our surplus commodities pro- 
duced in the United States.” 

The case is clear; trade agreements have helped American in- 
peste agriculture, and labor. The program is a constructive one 
and it deserves the support of all citizens irrespective of party 
affiliations. 


ADDRESS BY Hon. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


HAVE THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS HELPED AMERICAN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE, AND LABOR? 


It is a pleasure for me to come here today to speak on the subject 
of the effects of the reciprocal trade treaty program. It is a distinct 
honor to have been selected to debate this question with Dr. Grady, 
who, as I understand, is one of the authors of the law under which 
it is carried on. 

Perhaps it would be well at the outset to note Webster's definition 
of reciprocity, which I quote: 

“That relation or policy as to trade or other interests between 
countries under which special advantages are granted by one side 
in consideration of special advantages granted by the other.” 

The present reciprocal program clearly does not come within that 
definition. It is merely pseudo reciprocity, since the concessions 
which we make to particular treaty countries, in return for sup- 
posedly reciprocal concessions granted to us, are gratuitously ex- 
fended: to the rest of the world—save Germany alone. 

How, I ask, can we ever hope, under such an arrangement, to 
realize any net benefit as a result of this so-called reciprocal trade 
treaty program? No realist—and I use the word advisedly—would 
expect to come out anywhere except on the extremely short end 
of a bargain of that kind. As a Massachusetts Yankee, I will say 
that it has no appeal whatever to my trading sense. 

The proponents of the present program contend that concessions 
are made only with respect to articles of which the treaty country 
is the chief source of supply, and that hence the extension of our 
reduced duties to other countries does not work to any very great 
disadvantage to this country. 

I could mention many articles with respect to which the non- 
treaty countries, if they did not get as much or more benefit from 
the concessions granted by us as the treaty country, at least received 
very substantial advantages, without giving us any concession in 
return. Hence there is absolutely no basis for attempting to justify 
the most-favored-nation clause on the ground that we are not 
injured thereby. 

The other argument used is that by granting most-favored-nation 
treatment to nontreaty countries we secure for our own export 

ucts freedom from discriminatory treatment abroad. The fact 

„ however, that we do not. We ought to require most-favored- 
nation treatment in return, but we do not even get freedom from 
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discriminatory treatment. Assistant Secretary of State Sayre is 
himself authority for the statement that I quote: 

“Our foreign trade is still crippled by innumerable trade barriers 
and discriminatory practices all over the world.” 

This fact is confirmed by a member of the Tariff Commission, 
Mr. Oscar Ryder, in a recent article published in the London 
Political Quarterly. In granting our tariff concessions to these 
countries, the administration is openly violating the spirit and 
intent of the law. But aside from that, it certainly cannot be 
said that these countries are giving us any benefit in exchange for 
the concessions extended to them. Even the countries which are 
not actually discriminating against us give us nothing in the way 
of concessions that we did not already receive before. 

Thus we see that neither of the arguments used to justify our 
policy of most-favored-nation treatment can be sustained. This 
policy is improvident, and can only result in a distinct disadvan- 
tage to this country. 

Under its operation we weaken our bargaining position for future 
trade agreements every time a treaty is entered into. In the 
London Economist, an outstanding British publication, there re- 
cently appeared this signfiicant statement: 

“It is fully possible * * * that Great Britain has already 
gained more from concessions made by the United States in her 
trade agreements with other countries than could be obtained in 
a direct Anglo-American treaty.” 

This is the strongest indictment of the most-favored-nation 
clause that could be made. We have been giving away our trading 
material, and in order to negotiate each new treaty must further 
sacrifice our home industries. 

So far I have endeavored to show that by reason of the generali- 
zation of our concessions to nontreaty countries, we cannot hope 
to realize any net benefit thereunder. 

What is most discouraging, however, is that we have not realized 
any net benefit even as regards our trade with the countries with 
which we have entered into treaties. But this is not surprising, 
in view of the indifferent attitude of the State Department with 

to this matter. Secretary Hull, in testifying before the 
Ways and Means Committee last year, stated that the relative 
gains in imports and exports was not “of any real significance.” 
He was not at all concerned about our diminishing trade balance. 

The most astounding statement of all was made by Assistant 
Secretary Sayre, in his book America Must Choose. He disclosed 
the attitude of the State Department by saying that the trade- 
peered program must be broader than “mere horse trading,” 

ding: 

“What matters is not selfish trade advantages gained by in- 
dividual nations over their competitors, but the gradual liberaliza- 
tion of world trade through the adoption of similar programs by 
other nations.” 

Our friend, Dr. Grady, has expressed the same idea in different 
language. He is responsible for the statement that the objective 
is the “general amelioration of the world situation.” 

I had always supposed that the purpose of entering into any 

was to gain some benefit, or at least make a mutually bene- 
ficial exchange. The State Department, however, does not seem to 
take that view. This perhaps explains why Secretary Hull, in nego- 
tiating these treaties, has won no laurels as a David Harum. I 
shudder to think of the shrewd bargain the British representatives 
will exact from him in the forthcoming negotiations with that 
country. 

Last December a table was published by the United States Tariff 
Commission showing the increase in our trade with treaty countries 
from 1934 to 1936. This table revealed that during this period our 
exports to these countries increased by $161,000,000, as compared 
with a $346,000,000 increase in imports from such countries. This 
meant that the treaty countries gained twice the advantage that 
we did in the first 2 years. 

During 1937 the ratio of increased imports to increased exports 
has been more nearly equalized, but the net advantage still lies 
with the other countries. 

In 1934 we had an excess of exports over imports amounting to 
$478,000,000. In 1935, the first year under the trade-treaty program, 
this favorable balance shrank to $235,000,000. In 1936 it declined 
to only $33,000,000. This trend was due to the fact that during 
this period our imports had increased 46 percent, as compared with 
an increase of only 15 percent in our exports. 

During the first 7 months of 1937 our imports exceeded our 
exports $145,000,000, and for the first time in 43 years we were 
faced with an adverse balance of merchandise trade. However, dur- 
ing the remainder of 1937 the situation changed. Our export trade 
picked up rapidly, and the year ended with a favorable trade balance 
of $262,000,000. While much more encouraging than the balance 
of the previous year it is still considerably below the balance of 
$478,000,000 which we had in 1934, before the trade-treaty program 
became effective. 

The sharp increase in exports last year was not confined to treaty 
countries. Some of the largest gains in exports were to countries 
with which we have no treaties. For example, our exports to the 
Exports to Japan in- 


A large part of this increase in our export trade last year can be 
traced directly to the world armament program, and is not due to 
any influence exerted by the trade treaties. Exports of war mate- 
rials increased from $447,000,000 in 1936 to $776,000,000 in 1937. 
This was a rapid change from the level of such exports for the 
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previous several years. It was only this increase in exports of war 
materials which saved us from an unfavorable trade balance last 
year. 

It is no answer to say that these materials, which include air- 
craft, motor trucks, iron and steel scrap, pig iron, steel ingots, steel 
sheets, nonferrous metals, and petroleum, can also be used for 
peaceful pursuits. Exports of aircraft last year were four times 
greater than in 1929, the peak year of our foreign trade. Exports 
of iron and steel scrap were 10 times as high as in 1929. Exports 
of pig iron were 20 times as great. Exports of steel ingots were 
nearly nine times as great, and so on. Anyone who would con- 
tend that the increase in these is not due to the world- 
wide armament program is simply closing his eyes to an obvious 
fact. Had it not been for these increased exports of war materials, 
which have no connection whatever with trade treaties, our 
imports last year would have exceeded our exports. 

We are considering the question, Has the trade-treaty program 
helped agriculture, industry, and labor? As I see it, it is not 
whether some branches of each of these groups have been bene- 
fited, as the State Department is always trying to show in its one- 
sided propaganda, but whether agriculture as a whole, industry 
as a whole, and labor as a whole have been benefited. 

At the time the trade-treaty legislation was being considered 
in Congress, the promise was held out to the farmers of the coun- 
try that they would be the chief beneficiaries under the treaty 
program. It was pointed out that normally we export a very Jarge 
percentage of our production of cotton, wheat, tobacco, lard, rice, 
and certain other commodities. The avowed purpose of the ad- 
ministration was to regain for agriculture these foreign markets. 

Last November the Department of Agriculture published a report 
dealing with our foreign trade in agricultural products for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, which showed that for the first 
time in history the imports of competitive farm products exceeded 
the total exports of farm products. The report showed further 
that while imports of competitive farm products increased by 35 
percent over the previous year, the total exports of farm products 
declined by 4 percent. That is how the farmers of the country 
have been “helped” by the treaty program. Their foreign market 
has actually declined. 

Cotton is the most important item of our foreign trade, yet the 
administration thus far has failed to obtain a single concession 
from a treaty country calculated to stimulate cotton exports, 
which were 660,000,000 less in value last year than in 1934. Only 
6 of our 16 trade treaties mention cotton; and the only concession 
obtained in these treaties is that our cotton exports will not be 
treated any worse from a tariff or quota standpoint than they 
were treated at the time the several treaties were entered into. 
Think of that—no worse, but not any better! 

What about pork and lard? We find that our exports of these 
products have been cut almost in half since 1934. Tobacco shows 
a slight gain although exports were less in the fiscal year 1937 
than in 1936. Exports of grains and flours were also less in 1937 
than in 1934. 

While the farmer, on the one hand, has seen his foreign markets 
disappear, he has, on the other hand, seen his domestic market 
invaded to an increasing extent by the products of foreign lands. 

In 1932 President Roosevelt stated that he knew of no excessively 
high duties on farm products and promised that no agricultural 
duties would be reduced. Yet, under the trade-treaty program, 
reductions have been made up to the limit of 5 percent on a 
considerable list of competitive farm products. Can it possibly be 
argued that the importation of these competitive products in 
increased quantities is of benefit to agriculture? Or, can it be 
argued that there is any consistency in inviting increased imports 
of farm products when we are engaged in an internal program of 
crop reduction under which our farmers are being paid for not 
producing what we are buying from abroad? 

The answer to the question of whether agriculture has bene- 
fited under the treaty program is given by the farmers themselves. 
They are opposed to the trade-treaty program. 

Has industry as a whole gained any net benefit under the trade 
treaties? Again the answer is in the negative, although it is ad- 
mitted that industry has not fared as badly as agriculture as a 
result of them, Individual groups have been hard hit in many 
instances. 

Perhaps the outstanding export industry in the fleld of manu- 
factures is the automobile industry. Certain concessions have 
been obtained for our automobile exports under 8 of the 16 
treaties thus far negotiated. But the strange thing is that the 
rate of increase in automobile exports has been greater in the case 
of a large number of nontreaty countries than in the case of the 
eight treaty countries. Hence we cannot say that the industry 
Was necessarily benefited by the treaties. 

These concessions for our automobile exports, which have turned 
out to be of questionable value, were obtained only by sacrificing 
to foreign competition the interests of certain other domestic in- 
dustries. Thus, even though the increased exports of automobiles 
be attributed to the treaty program-—which I would not concede— 
there was no net gain to this country. The treaties have resulted 
in taking away from domestic producers a large part of the do- 
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mestic market for many industrial products, including cement, 
iron and steel manufactures, watches, textiles, paper products, and 
numerous other items. 

As long as the policy of the State Department is to make con- 
cessions on competitive imports every gain to our export industries 
as a result of the treaty program will be accompanied by an equal, 
or probably a greater, loss to manufacturers producing for the 
home market, No net gain can possibly result from destroying 
one industry to benefit another. 

Up to the present time agriculture has borne the brunt of the 
increased competition from abroad resulting from the trade-treaty 
program. But when the proposed British and Czechoslovakian 
treaties are entered into, industry will find that its time has come 
to be laid upon the sacrificial altar. The list of products to be 
considered for reduction in duty under the British treaty reads 
almost like a recital of our whole tariff law, covering a large part 
of the items in every schedule. 

American industry, particularly in New England, is very much 
alarmed over this proposed treaty. It will mean the surrender 
of a large part of the American market, not alone to British manu- 
facturers but to foreign manufacturers throughout the whole 
world with little assurance of any compensating gain to American 
exporters. By virtue of the number of items the British treaty will 
undoubtedly contain, and the fact that our reductions will be 
generalized in favor of other countries, it will virtually constitute 
a general downward revision of the tariff. Our domestic pro- 
ducers are only too painfully aware of the fact that Japan, along 
with other low-wage countries, will get the benefit of our reduced 
rates, the present levels of which are inadequate to prevent de- 
structive competition from these sources. 

How has labor fared under the trade-treaty program? Again 
there can be but one answer. Manifestly, every competitive foreign 
product which enters our home market deprives an American 
workman of the chance to produce it. To the extent that the 
trade treaties increase foreign importations without bringing about 
offsetting gains in our exports American labor is harmed by them. 
Thus far the increase in imports has exceeded the increase in 
exports, 

Not only do imports of cheaply produced competitive foreign 
products take work away from our own people but they tend 
to bring about a lowering of our wage scale and our standard of 
living. In the absence of tariff rates that equalize the foreign 
advantage in cost of production, domestic producers, if they are 
to continue to compete in the home market, must reduce their 
own production costs, of which labor is generally the most im- 
portant item. 

The Reciprocal Tariff Act, in granting the President authority to 
reduce tariff duties, lays down no yardstick or formula to control 
his action, except that the reduction shall not exceed 50 percent 
of the existing duty. In my opinion this is clearly an unconstitu- 
tional delegation to the President of the tariff-making power of 
Congress. But, aside from that fact, it means that the President 
is free to disregard the difference in foreign and domestic pro- 
duction costs in reducing our duties under the trade treaties. 
This in turn means the abandonment of protection. 

The administration purports to be interested in raising the 
wages of labor, yet its trade-treaty program is calculated to reduce 
the existing wage scale. 

The administration is now faced with the task of finding employ- 
ment for millions of idle men and women, yet it is carrying on a 
foreign-trade policy which can only result in closing down our 
industries and creating more unemployment. 

Labor has everything to lose and nothing to gain from the trade- 
treaty program. More men and women have already lost their jobs 
during the present Roosevelt depression than were ever engaged in 
producing for the export trade. The security of our workers’ jobs 
and the level of their wage scale is intimately bound up with the 
maintenance of the protective tariff, which the treaty program is 
intentionally undermining. 

In bringing my remarks to a conclusion let me say that I do not 
wish to be understood as utterly disagreeing with the policy of 
reciprocity as such. The Republican Party pioneered in the field 
of reciprocity at a time when it was bitterly denounced by the 
Democratic Party. I stand with my party in adhering to the doc- 
trine of true reciprocity as expounded by William McKinley. In 
his inaugural address of March 4, 1897, President McKinley laid 
down the principles which ought to govern in any reciprocal nego- 
tiations, and I subscribe to those principles 100 percent. “The end 
in view,” he said, was “always to be the opening up of new markets 
for the products of our country by granting concessions to the 
products of other lands that we need and cannot produce ourselves, 
and which do not involve any loss of labor to our own people, but 
tend to increase their employment.” That embodies true reci- 
procity. 

The present trade treaties are not being negotiated on the basis 
of these principles. They involve consessions on the products of 
other lands that we can and do produce ourselves. Hence they are 
detrimental to the welfare of domestic industry and agriculture 
and to the employment of American labor. 
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We Can Trust the Democratic Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. WELLY K. HOPKINS, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, AT THE FAIRFIELD COUNTY 
DEMOCRATIC CLUB JACKSON DAY BANQUET, LANCASTER, 
OHIO, FEBRUARY 16, 1938 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous 
consent, I herewith insert am address by the Honorable 
Welly K. Hopkins, special assistant to the Attorney General, 
delivered at the Fairfield County Democratic Club Jackson 
Day banquet at Lancaster, Ohio, February 16, 1938. 


` My friends, we assemble here as Democrats, believing and know- 
ing that we can safely trust the Democratic Party as a venerable 
and time-tried institution. Its principles for over a century and 
a half have stood the practical test of time and become fixed and 
enshrined in the hearts of generation after generation of our 
people. When the opposition has enjoyed its rare periods of 
affluence and political success there have always been found those 
who have nourished our principles in the face of adversity, who 
have withstood the onslaughts of our opponents, and have kept 
the fires of democracy burning on the altars of the public con- 
science. I could pay no higher tribute, Mr. Chairman, to you 
and to the Fairfield County Democratic Club, than to say that 
you and your organization have been and are eminently qualified 
to rank as leaders of the faithful in carrying ever in the van- 
guard the torch of Democracy, protecting and shielding its flames 
through the lean years, to bring it forth into a new day blazing 
high in victory. It is organizations such as yours which constitute 
the bulwark of Democracy and forms the bedrock for the support 
of our party. 
JACKSON IDOL OF AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Eightscore and ten years ago in a log cabin in the Waxhaw 
settlement of the Carolinas, there was born unto Andrew and 
Elizabeth Jackson a babe, soon to be christened Andrew, and in 
life’s span to become the idol of a grateful people, lovingly known 
to them and to posterity as “Andy” and “Old Hickory.” 

Tonight we, as the beneficiaries of the labors of this great and 
patriotic American, gather together to honor his memory. All 
.Americans of whatever sect or creed, of whatever political or 
economic faith, whether residing in Ohio or Texas, Oregon or 
Georgia can, and do, pay tribute to him and to his works, which 
have, through the lane of years, inured to the benefit of Amer- 
ican men and women everywhere. 

In the scheme of life the Giver of All Good brought forth and 
gave to this Nation this warrior-statesman at a time when our 
newly founded Union needed shelter and protection against 
enemies, both foreign and domestic. The time was propitious and 
the crisis great. How Andrew Jackson became the military hero 
of an idolizing people and then marched on to the White House 
to become the seventh President of the United States constitute 
some of the most brilliant pages of our Nation’s history. More 
indelible and lasting, however, are those portions of the historical 
record which recount and perpetuate his leadership as our Chief 
Executive. 

HUMAN RIGHTS NOT AN EMPTY POLITICAL PLATITUDE 


His political philosophy, placed into practice over the stubborn 
resistance of domestic enemies, lives today and forms the basis of 


all the poor, if liberty was to survive, for without law there can be 
no liberty. His battle was to protect and preserve, through Goy- 
ernment, the natural rights of men by regulating the exercise and 

iting the abuses of them in accordance with the 


minorities were to him a challenge to battle when such 
minorities controlled the life blood of the young nation by a 
upon its finances. 
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When he arrived in Washington this institution had stretched 
its tentacles into the very life stream of American industry and 
finance; through its 27 branches it ruled the economic life of the 
Nation. In its vaults and under its control were the Government's 
funds and im its discretion lay the decision and the right to issue 
money, expand, or contract credits, all at the whim of one man— 
its master—Nicholas Biddle. Believing that the country should be 
rid of this “hydra of corruption,” which was operated for plunder 
and for profit, for only the privileged few, that it was “un-Ameri- 
can,” calculated to deprive our people of the full enjoyment of 
beret 1 rights as American citizens, he determined to de- 

y it. 


JACKSON DENOUNCED BY REACTIONARIES AS A TRAITOR TO HIS CLASS 


True, his evoked scurrilous attacks from his enemies. 
He was denounced by the reactionaries as a traitor to his class. 
He was assailed as an enemy of property. He was abused as a 
demogogue. But abuse and calumny did not deter Jackson. 
Though he may have erred at times, it can never be said that he 
displayed weakness of character in any undertaking. He told the 
truth about men who sought to use a monopoly of finance for 
their own self-interest and in defiance of the general good. They 
resented it and proceeded to slander him, even to the point of 
attacking the character of the woman he loved. 

Biddle, in his shrewdness, attempted to influence and coerce 
Jackson by every means at his command. Written petitions and 
memorials from sources calculated to influence Jackson were caused 
to be poured in upon him. Finding “Old Hickory” still standing 
fast, a change of technique was employed, so that instead of send- 
ing their memorials by post, signers were instructed to choose dele- 
gations to them to the capital. These emissaries filled hotel 
lobbies with their bitter talk and lined the benches of House and 
Senate galleries. The bolder ones began to finish off their sojourns 
by calling on the President. The first were received with stately 
courtesy, the Executive saying little in reply to their remonstrances. 
At length the time came when the old fighter’s battle instinct told 
him the hour was at hand to turn to other uses the pit Nicholas 
Biddle had been digging for Andrew Jackson. “Old Hickory” took 
the offensive. 

A delegation from Philadelphia brought the largest petition of all, 
bearing 10,000 signatures. Jackson received the representatives 
courteously, but before the spokesman had uttered a dozen words 
he interrupted. 

“Go home, gentlemen, and tell the Bank of the United States to 
relieve the country by increasing its business.” The old man's voice 
was shrill. “Sooner than restore the deposits or recharter the bank 
I would undergo the torture of ten Spanish Inquisitions. Sooner 
than live in a country where such a power prevails I would seek an 
asylum in the wilds of Arabia.” 


PEOPLE WERE WITH JACKSON—THEY ARE WITH HIS COUNTERPART 


These attempts to influence and coerce continued with increasing 
fury, ting in a final attempt by a large delegation drawn 
from Nicholas Biddle’s followers to overpersuade the President in a 
personal audience obtained with him at the White House. The del- 
egation of the committee waiting upon Jackson attempted to 
threaten him with the charge that his efforts to control the bank 
would react upon the people. In high-pitched tones that cut like 
a knife Jackson said, “Sir, you keep one-sided company. Andrew 
Jackson, sir, has more and better information than you.” He was 
interrupted with “The people, sir * + +” which drew the retort 
from Jackson that rang in their ears and became a battle cry: “The 
people! The people, sir, are with me.“ And, my friends, the peo- 
ple were with Jackson, just as they were, and are, with his 
counterpart—the man who occupies the White House today. 


FARMERS, MERCHANTS, AND LABORERS HAVE A RIGHT TO OPPOSE SELFISH 
MINORITIES 


Congress having passed a bill to recharter the Bank, President 
Jackson in his veto message gave expression to a social philosophy 
calculated to achieve a better way of life for the common man. The 
spirit of that m e is a practical lesson for mankind. Its echo 
was world-wide. “Distinctions in society will always exist under 
every just government. Equality of talents, of education, or of 
wealth cannot be produced by human institutions. Im the full 
enjoyment of gifts of heaven, the fruits of ior industry, econ- 
omy, and virtue, every man is equally entitled to protection by law. 
But when the laws undertake to add to these natural and just 
advantages, artificial distinctions * * * to make the rich richer 
and the potent more powerful, the humble members of society, the 
farmers, merchants, and laborers who have neither the time nor the 
means of securing like favors to themselves, have a right to 
complain of the injustice of their government. 

“Its evils exist only in its abuses. If it would confine itself to 
equal protection and, as heaven does its rains, shower its favors 
alike on the high and the low, and the rich and the poor, it would 
be an unqualified blessing.” Thus spoke this champion of the 
people. Mr. Biddle called it a message of anarchy. But this was 
the leadership which the average man and woman was seeking. It 
promised the assistance of government in re-creating the kind of 
world in which the average human being could live with dignity 
and peace. All the reactionary forces mobilized 
and fought him with a bitterness that persisted to his dying day. 


Jackson 
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In 1833 Jackson discontinued the use of the bank as a depository 

of Government funds. The bank countered with a policy of con- 
traction. All the resources at its command were used in an effort 
to destroy the aims of the President. It was the deliberate purpose 
to make the people suffer and thus bring upon the administration a 
threat of panic and, in case that failed to work, a panic in actual 
act. The blame would be on Jackson. The repressive proceedings 
of the bank brought about the results anticipated but it failed to 
dim the ardor of Jackson, motivated as he was by a devotion to 
the principles of his Government and the people who had honored 
him with its leadership. A scene of cheerful prosperity suddenly 
changed to one of gloom and despondency as a result of the ruth- 
less and unsparing tactics of the powerful financiers, Through 
it all, Jackson remained firm in his determination to destroy this 
monopolistic power and to nullify its influence over the welfare of 
the people. 
In the end Jackson was successful. The bank with its power went 
out of existence and before Jackson left office the Nation was out 
of debt, labor was reemployed, industry flourished, prosperity re- 
turned, and Jackson ended his term of office with the people busy, 
prosperous, and happy and the Federal Treasury overflowing with 
revenue. 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


Now, my friends, the sage and the philosopher tell us that “his- 
tory repeats itself.” This, in the literal, may not be true, but 
fate does have a strange and striking habit of bringing from the 
limbo of the past a recurrence of events, different in time and type, 
at variance in form and fashion, but astoundingly alike in sub- 
stance. Thus have we seen the ever-recurring battle of entrenched 
wealth versus the rights and liberties of the widespread masses. 

Those who through the years have sought to emulate Nicholas 
Biddle and his coterie of friends have seen their periods of as- 
cendancy. In the decade preceding March 4, 1933, we again wit- 
nessed in America the accumulation of power and prestige into the 
hands of small minorities. We witnessed an era of immense 
speculation, an era of false prosperity, leading ultimately to the 
crash, to the bleak, dreary, and almost hopeless days when the cry 
of the hungry rang in hollow tones through an empty market place. 
Again America stood at the crossroads. Again, a century later, we 
of today found rising into the white light of public notice and 
acclaim the counterpart of the seventh President of the United 
States. : 

ROOSEVELT SAVES PEOPLE FROM NIGHT RIDERS OF WALL STREET 


When on March 4, 1933, there stood on the steps of the National 
Capitol at Washington the man then to become the thirty-second 
President of this great land, divine providence again decreed that 
our Federal union was to be preserved under the leadership of 
our present, greatest living American—that plumed knight— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, He did not let the people down then. He 
has never let them down. He never will. If we, the people, con- 
tinue to support and uphold him now, he cannot and he will not 
fail to complete the Herculean task of lifting our Nation out of 
the tangle and morass into which it was plunged by the modern 
Nicholas Biddles, the night riders of Wall Street. 

Fear and intimidation, threat and bribery, calumny and carping, 
intrigue and slander, false propaganda and reckless invective— 
these have been and are now the weapons employed by the militant 
minorities existing in our midst. These are the weapons used 
against the national administration and our fearless leader by 
those small coteries of selfish interests, seeking to have us again 
worship at the shrine of mammon. These are the groups which 
blindly resent any activity upon the part of Government and in- 
sist upon a free hand to deal with industry and labor as they see 
fit. These men who seek power and control for selfish purposes 
have not the idea or the ideals of a modern democracy. 
They do not realize that a new day has dawned and that the 
yesterdays will not return. 


“The moving finger writes and having writ 
Moves on. Nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor shall your tears wash out a word of it.” 


RANK AND FILE SUPPORT ROOSEVELT AS THEY DID JACKSON 

It is to be remembered that no advocate of the people, be he a 
Jackson or a Roosevelt, ever obtained the confidence or love of 
the people by serving in the house of privilege or by weakly com- 
batting the obstructive tactics of a small but blatant minority. 
Americans have always, in overwhelming numbers, turned to the 
support of their leaders when such leaders have demonstrated their 
uincerity of purpose and purity of motives. So today we find the 
great rank and file of the American people supporting the Presi- 
dent as he steadfastly pursues, with Jacksonian tenacity, his course 
charted only by the compass of equal opportunity and fair play 
for all men. Such a course and such a program have already 
brought the people of Ohio, the people of Texas, men and women 
of all the 48 States, into the healthy sunshine of a new day. 

The benefits and blessings flowing from the present-day appli- 
cation of the principles first enunciated by “Old Hickory” and 
being preserved by Franklin Roosevelt are not to be estimated alone 
in dollars. They are such as will be found of recurring and ever- 
lasting protection and value to our Nation as time rolls along. We 
are the beneficiaries—Jackson and Roosevelt our everlasting bene- 
factors. So may we ever remember that when the day is darkest, 
when the clouds of gloom descend upon us, there will, as a result 
of the genius of a free people, always be found a champion of 
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human rights who with courage will lead us back to a safe haven 
and a tranquil harbor. 

Let us, therefore, be of good cheer. Let us raise our eyes and 
„envision the day when the smoke of battle will have been brushed 
away and we, as Americans for America, shall forever march under 
the banners of true democratic principles as pronounced and prac- 
ticed by Andrew Jackson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Their lives, 
their records, their good deeds, and magnificent leadership cannot 
and will not be forgotten, They are forever enshrined not only 
in the pages of history but in the hearts of a grateful people. 


Kidnaping and Death of Father Gerard Donovan, 
M. M., American Missionary in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1938 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, it is with deep sorrow that 
the people of Western Pennsylvania received the news con- 
cerning the death of Father Gerard Donovan, M. M., Amer- 
ican missionary in China. 

Father Gerard Donovan, M. M., Maryknoll missionary, 
who was captured by bandits and abducted from his mis- 
sion chapel in Hopei, Manchukuo, last October, has just 
recently been found dead from strangulation near Mukden. 

Father Donovan was born in McKeesport, Pa., and was the 
youngest of three brothers, all members of the Maryknoll 
Mission Society, and sons of M. J. Donovan, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Father Donovan was ordained to the priesthood in 1928 
and has been stationed in Manchuria since 1931. 

The fall of the year is known as the “bandit season,” and 
the region around Hopei is notorious in bandit history, so 
much so that during this season of the year the people of the 
region move into town for protection. Hope of obtaining 
large sums of ransom money spurs the bandits on to their 
frequent kidnapings. The presence of missioners in foreign 
countries is considered a voluntary act on their part and all 
risk of consequences, harmful, and even fatal is accepted by 
each one as part of his daily work. Nevertheless this sad inci- 
dent has brought the sympathy of the American people to- 
the family of Father Gerard Donovan, and demonstrates the 
unselfish devotion on the part of American missionaries to 
their work as deciples of God. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference was kept con- 
stantly informed of the prograss of the search for Father 
Donovan by frequent reports from the State Department from 
the time of his capture on October 5 to the final report of 
the medical examination of Father Donovan’s body on Feb- 
ruary 16. These frequent representations from the State De- 
partment inspired hope in those who were anxiously waiting 
word of Father Donovan’s rescue and showed the deep con- 
cern and interest of the State Department in the safety and 
welfare of an American citizen in a foreign country. 

The following letter from Cordell Hull, Secretary of the 
Department of State, together with the copies of telegrams 
which were received by the State Department, give the facts 
concerning this unfortunate incident. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 21, 1938. 
The Honorable PETER J. DEMUTH, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. DEMUTH: I have received your letter of February 
17, 1938, requesting the facts in the case of Rev. Gerard A. Dono- 
van, who was taken captive by bandits and found dead recently 
in Manchuria. 

Father Donovan was abducted from the Catholic mission com- 
pound at Fushun, Manchuria, while conducting evening service on 
October 5, 1937, by five bandits. The matter was immediately 
reported to police and gendarmes, who promptly dispatched a 
number of men to pursue the bandits and gave the alarm to the 
countryside militia. The bandits, carrying their captive with 
them, however, made good their escape. The Chinese altar boy 
who was taken at the same time as Father Donovan was released 
on or about October 18 and delivered to the mission a note from 
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the bandits demanding a ransom. He reported that Father Dono- 
van was being well treated. The gendarmes and military con- 
tinued their efforts to bring about the Father's release but failed 
to make contact with his captors. On February 11 Mukden gen- 
darmerie headquarters informed the American consulate general 
at that place that Father Donovan had been found dead in 
Huaijen district. On February 13 Vice Consul Ludden and Father 
Thomas Quirk proceeded to Huaijen district by airplane, placed 
at their disposal by the military, with a view to identifying the 
body. Details of Father Donovan’s end are given in the enclosed 
copies of telegrams from the American consulate general at 
Mukden. 

From the beginning this case has had the close attention of 
the Department and the consulate general, Mukden. The De- 
partment has kept the National Catholic Welfare Conference here 
informed of developments, and the consulate general has been in 
close touch both with the local authorities who handled the case 
and with the Maryknoll Mission at Fushun. 

The tragic death of Father Donovan is a matter of deep regret 
to ert a t. 

cer ours, 
2 CORDELL HULL. 
[Telegram received] 
Perrine, February 13, 1938. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 
. . . e . . . 

The following telegram has been received from Mukden. “Urgent 
23, February 13, 4 p. m. Referring to my telegram No. 22, Ludden 
and Father Thomas Quirk, of Catholic Church, returned from 
Huaijen this afternoon, reporting positive identification of the 
body discovered by the military as that of Gerard Donovan. Diffi- 
cult to determine exact time of death, but it is believed that Dono- 
van died at least 1 week before discovery of his remains. Emaciated 
condition of the scantily clad body indicates extreme hardship 
suffered during captivity; body partially eaten by wolves. Military 
authorities state that there are no gunshot wounds and attribute 
death to strangulation; preliminary examination tends to up- 
hold (?) statement. Body will be sent to Fushun tomorrow by 
military truck, and this office will endeavor to have American 
doctor determine cause and approximate time of death. 

“Military and civil authorities have given full cooperation, in- 
cluding use of Government plane for Huaijen trip. Body treated 
with great respect, and all requests of this office concerning its 
disposal have been fulfilled.” 


[Telegram received] 
Perrine, February 15, 1938. 

SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 
. . * * * . s 

Following telegram has been received from Mukden: 

“24, FEBRUARY 15, 3 p. m. 

"Reference my telegram No. 23, February 13, 4p.m. Examination 
of Donovan’s body by American doctor confirms statements of mili- 
tary authorities that death was caused by strangulation, probably 
by means of a rope. Impossible to determine even approximate 
time of death. All indications are that Donovan was strangled by 
his captors.” 


Senate Reorganization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1938 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE'S STATEMENT ON SENATE 
REORGANIZATION BILL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, for a year misleading state- 
ments have been sent throughout the country to those inter- 
ested in conservation asserting the passage of the reorganiza- 
tion bill would impede the progress that has been made in 
this direction. State forestry organizations especially have 
been urged to bring pressure to bear on Members of Congress 
to defeat the legislation. Many letters have come to me, and 
I have in speeches and in my replies tried to convince those 
interested in conservation that the propaganda was not justi- 
fied. Some of this propaganda has been traced to Govern- 
ment officials and employees. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have read with a great deal of interest a 
statement just issued by the Secretary of Agriculture on this 
subject, For the benefit of those who feared the bill would 
have a disastrous effect on conservation, I include this state- 
ment as part of my remarks: 


Secretary Henry A. Wallace has just issued the following state- 
ment concerning the governmental reorganization bill, S. 3331, as 
reported to the Senate: 

“The governmental reorganization bill as it stands in S. 3331, as 
reported is, in my opinion, a long step forward toward making 
democracy an efficient agency for the general welfare. I hope that 
all those who have been especially concerned about agriculture and 
conservation in governmental reorganization will give it their 
wholehearted and vigorous support. 

“Under the bill as reported to the Senate there is no implica- 
tion requiring or inducing any further consideration of the trans- 
fer of any agricultural functions from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to any other department. In the term ‘agricultural’ I would 
include among others the functions of the Forest Service, the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, and the Soil Conservation Service. 

“Furthermore, with uncertainties cleared away, I am sure we 
can make rapid p in coordinating related functions in dif- 
ferent departments. As I see it, this interdepartmental coordination 
has two aspects. 

“One has to do with planning. Fortunately, the reorganization 
bill provides for an over-all planning agency which would be di- 
rectly responsible to the President and which would be so manned 
and so physically located as to be no more under the dominance 
of one department than another. It is my belief that through 
this agency the President would be enabled to coordinate the 
planning functions of other departments and agencies in a har- 
monious manner with the agricultural, conservational, and land-use 
planning work in the Department of Agriculture. Similarly, plan- 
ning in connection with any nonagricultural functions which would 
continue to exist in the Department of Agriculture would, through 
this central set-up be coordinated harmoniously with the basic 
planning work of related functions existing in other departments. 

“Another phase of interdepartmental coordination has to do with 
administration procedures, and current policies. The Farm Credit 
Administration and the Department of Agriculture some months 
ago established a permanent interdepartmental committee to co- 
ordinate programs and policies as they affect these two agencies 
working for rural welfare. The committee is only started but 
already it promises real benefits. I see no reason why a similar 
method could not be used in coordinating the agricultural, con- 
servational, and land-use activities of any other department with 
those of Agriculture, or of coordinating the nonagricultural activi- 
ties of this Department with related work in other departments. 

“However the Government is organized, there will be need for 
cooperation and coordination. The problems with which Govern- 
ment deals are too complex and interrelated to forego such co- 
operation and coordination. I know that the officials of this De- 
partment will be glad to see removed the uncertainties which un- 
questionably have been a handicap to full concentration of ener- 
gies on their tasks. 

“It seems to me that the present status of the governmental 
reorganization bill and its likelihood of passage should be wel- 
comed by all sincere friends of agriculture, conservation, and the 
general welfare.” 


The Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR P. LAMNECK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ARTHUR P. LAMNECK, OF OHIO, ON 
FEBRUARY 21, 1938 


Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio last night on the tax bill: 


The one point on which all right-thinking people in this country 
agree is the desirability—in fact, the urgent necessity—of increas- 
ing employment in private industry. Putting more men on relief 
is no answer; indeed, it only adds to our problems. But every time 
the owner or manager of a farm or store or factory sees his way 
clear to adding another worker to the staff he thereby helps to 
re the most vexing and troublesome question which con- 

us. 

Taxation is of vital importance to all of us, because the em- 
ployer's ability to create more jobs is tied up very closely with the 
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taxes which he pays. A tax system which is drawn in ignorance, 
prejudice, or vindictiveness can seriously handicap an employer 
in his efforts to carry on. ‘Our tax system should never discourage 
enterprise. It should encourage initiative and employment to the 
fullest possible extent. 

It is generally conceded that some of the features of our existing 
Federal tax statutes are a principal cause of the present depres- 
sion. You can hardly find anyone at all familiar with these tax 
laws who does not agree that they have been an important con- 
tributing cause of the slowing down in industrial and commercial 
eperations and of the consequent shocking increase in unem- 
ployment. 

This being so, Congress, which is now engaged in rewriting por- 
tions of the tax laws, has a vital duty to perform. It should 
prepare a measure which, while raising the necessary revenue, 
should not injure business, but actually help it as much as 
possible. 

What we need in this country right now is the spirit of enter- 

ise. We need courage to go ahead, optimism and confidence in 
Phe assumption of legitimate business risks. We have had too 
much uncertainty, suspicion, and fear. 

These are undisputed facts. Yet in the face of them, a subcom- 
mittee of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives recommends the adoption of a new penalty tax. It is 
almost sure to handicap, possibly will cripple, and admittedly is 
intended to punish one of the most useful and important groups 
of business enterprises in this country. 

This may seem incredible to you, but it is a literal fact, I refer 
to an entirely new taxation device on manufacturing and other 
operating corporations which are closely owned by families or by 
a few individuals. It puts a very high, or penalty tax upon such 
corporations if they have earnings of as much as $75,000 annually. 

Let no one think this is a purely technical matter; it is far 
from that. While it contains all the evils of the present undis- 
tributed-profits levy, which has come to be known as “the tax 
without a friend,” it also establishes a new principle or idea. 
This idea is that there is something inherently vicious and against 
the public policy in the fact that the founders or originators of 
a business shall continue to own and manage it. 

For this extraordinary new tax is imposed only when one 
individual owns more than 50 percent of the stock of a company, 
or when from 1 to 10 individuals own varying amounts, from 
53 percent to 100 percent of the stock of a company. This means 
that a company of the same size, the same earnings, the same 
surplus and in the same business, which happens to be on the 
next block, is given a great advantage in competition, if it hap- 
pens to be owned by more than 10 stockholders. If this is not 
unjust discrimination, what is it? 

But that is not the important question. What really matters is 
to find out why family and closely held corporations should be 
discriminated against in this way. One might suppose that they 
were properly entitled to praise rather than to censure and pun- 
ishment. 

In the first place, it seems most unwise to introduce a new prin- 
ciple into corporate taxation at this time, even if it were not an 
especially objectionable one. We already have seven or eight dif- 
ferent kinds or systems of taxation on corporations, not to mention 
all the State and local taxes. The average businessman is already 
driven almost frantic by the complexity of these taxes and by 
his efforts to figure out what they mean to him. The high cost 
of arriving at his tax debit, as well as the amount which has to 
be paid, is a very serious burden to many corporations, small as 
well as large. 

In the second place, these one-, two-, and three-man business 
concerns are the backbone of the country. They must be relied 
upon to fight monopoly, to which the administration itself is so 
vigorously opposed. There is no absentee ownership about them. 
These businessmen not only own and manage local enterprises, but 
for the most part live in the same localities. They know their 
employees and deal personally with them. They have an interest 
in the community in which they live and they compete, in many 
cases, with concerns which are absently owned. Punitive taxation 
may easily force them to sell out to the monopolies. 

A leading expert on taxation, testifying before the Ways and 
Means Committee, said that instead of using a shotgun on these 
companies, their number ought to be multiplied ten-fold. “They 
are the fellows upon whom we must rely to maintain true com- 
petition,” he said. “The only way they can get themselves into 
a competitive state is constantly to improve their plant, discover 
new devices, discover new methods. Then with their close personal 
service they are able to compete in price and quality.” 

Putting a penalty on these companies is just another way of 
crippling owner-management. There is nothing harder than to 
find good management, as the price paid for it shows; surely it 
should not be punished. 

It must be remembered, too, that nearly all the successful in- 
dustries started as one- or two-man companies. It was the vision, 
energy, and initiative of a single individual or a small group that 
brought each of them into being. They were the persons who 
pioneered and broke new ground. 

While many companies of this kind can be found in the great 
industrial and financial centers they are even more numerous in 
the smaller cities and towns. Mr. Ford is commonly cited as own- 
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ing the outstanding example of this kind of business, but there 
are literally thousands of others. 

Not only do most of the newspapers but also a very large part 
of all mercantile establishments come within this group. There 
are many kinds of industries which depend so exclusively upon 
management that they do not borrow money from the public and 
are far sounder if ownership is retained by a few active individuals. 
When ownership is retained in this way it is right where it 
should be. 

An owner of a printing establishment of this type came before the 
Ways and Means Committee. For 25 years the family had put 62 
Percent of its earnings into the plant. A considerable fraction of 
the remainder had gone into taxation. What was the result? The 
firm started with 60 employees and now has 4,000. In fact, it took 
on 1,060 new employees merely because of the introduction of some 
new machinery which the company could not possibly have 
afforded to install if it had not kept a large part of its net earn- 
ings for that very purpose. 

A small steel manufacturer came before the committee. Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago he and a few other men business with 
about 20 employees; now he has 600. That is the kind of business 
which should be encouraged, not subjected to a stringent penalty. 

The curious thing is that such a new tax should be proposed at 
the very time when Congress, bowing to the storm of almost uni- 
versal condemnation of the undistributed profits tax, should be 
about to greatly modify that particular measure. You will recall 
that this tax imposes a penalty upon all corporations, whether 
closely or widely owned, that do not pay out practically all of 
their earnings in dividends. 

The present undistributed-profits tax has every possible defect. 
It puts an actual penalty upon good judgment and prudence. It 
punishes initiative and enterprise. It compels unsound financing. 
It is unfair and discriminating, conferring advantages upon some 
and disadvantages upon others, without rhyme or reason. It also 
imposes impossible accounting requirements upon taxpayers. 

This tax has become so discredited that even its sponsors have 
admitted that it should be modified and that “numerous cases of 
hardship, especially among the smaller companies” have been 
caused by it, although the tax was originally driven through, against 
the protests of businessmen. 

With the necessity of retreat in the case of the undistributed- 
profits tax thus openly admitted, why should a somewhat similar 
but even more vindictive penalty against closely held and family 
corporations be proposed? The reply is that these companies re- 
tain a large part of their earnings, instead of paying them out in 
dividends, and as a result the owners do not have to pay as large 
individual income taxes as they otherwise would. 

The fact that these corporations retain earnings largely in order 
to expand their plant facilities, which in turn enables them to 
provide more employment, seems to make no difference to the 
sponsors of this punitive measure. 

In other words, all of these manufacturing and other operating 
companies, the best in the country, have the stigma of being tax 
dodgers placed upon them. 

As a matter of fact, many of these closely-held or family-oper- 
ating companies were founded long before there was any income 
tax at all so that it is absurd to class them as tax dodgers. Like- 
wise there are other provisions of law whose express purpose is to 
penalize corporations when it can be proved that they were organ- 
ized to dodge taxes. Why go after all the legitimate, closely held 
family corporations with a shotgun? 

I do not know, of course, what was in the minds of those who 
thought up this curious piece of chastisement. But there are 
strange, disturbing rumors abroad. One is that the purpose is to 
“get” certain large corporations which are controlled by men or 
families who do not agree politically with those in power, or who, 
like Mr. Ford, do not bow the knee sufficiently to certain policies 
of the bureaucrats. 

Mr. Ford needs no defense from me, and I am not here to make 
any speech in his behalf. Every citizen has his own idea about 
this best known of our captains of industry. But it is sometimes 
forgotten that his industry provides an enormous total of employ- 
ment, not only directly but through the five or six thousand differ- 
ent independent firms from which he buys supplies, 

But the Ford Motor Co. is only one of thousands of closely held 
manufacturing and mercantile companies. Great numbers of 
them are of medium size, large enough to be efficient but not big 
enough to be a menace. Tax legislation toward them, as toward 
every other type of taxpayer, should be fair, not vindictive. 

There is much talk these days about new kinds of Government 
loans for small- and middle-sized-business men. What is the use 
of pouring out more public money to aid business if the Govern- 
ment with another hand deliberately sets out to cripple it? Busi- 
ness, big, middle sized, and little, does not need subsidies and 
cheap loans so much as it needs to be let alone and treated fairly, 

And if it be said that the Government must have money to 
operate, that it must increase its taxes, I will not disagree. But 
I reply that the way to raise money, freely, bountifully, and gen- 
erously, is to adopt policies which will increase the national in- 
come. Fair, moderate, and equitable tax rates will have the de- 
sired effect, both upon the national income and upon the revenues. 
If prosperity returns on a sound and permanent basis, business 
will bring it. There is no other way. 
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Reports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ADRIAN (MICH.) TELEGRAM 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, we hear much complaint 
these days regarding the additional work required of the 
average businessman because of laws, rules, and regulations 
with which he is compelled to comply because of the magni- 
tude of the remote control now being exercised over all busi- 
ness by government. By virtue of unanimous consent given 
to me to extend these remarks in the Recor, I include herein 
a factual statement made by Stuart H. Perry, publisher of the 
Adrian Telegram, Michigan, which editorial is enlightening 
and most apropos. The editorial is as follows: 


REPORTS 


There is one chapter in the life of a businessman of which people 
not in active business know little, but which is an almost con- 
tinual headache to those engaged in trade or manufacturing, That 
chapter might be labeled “Reports.” 

One often hears a businessman say he is busy with some kind of 
a “report,” or that Government “reports” are worrying the life out 
of him. But he doesn’t explain; it would take so long that nobody 
would listen to him. He suffers all by himself in silence and 
without sympathy. Indeed, sympathy wouldn't do him any good, 
even if he got it by the armful; all the sympathy in the world 
would not reduce his labor by even 5 minutes, 

But, just for the information of those who are not plagued by 
reports, let us see what Government requires these days. The Tele- 
gram is a typical small or moderate-sized business concern, and 
here is what had to be done in 1937. 

January: Report on “exposure data” to the Department of Labor 
giving number of employees and man-hours worked. 

February: Information return to the Internal Revenue showing 
all payments above certain amounts and to whom paid. 

February: Employer’s registration report to the State showing 
numbers employed in March, June, September, and December. 

February: Employer's contribution report to the State showing 
total wages for previous year, with check for tax. 

March; Federal income-tax returns, corporate and individual, 
‘with checks for taxes. 

March: Annual return of Federal excise tax on employers, show- 
ing total taxable wages for previous year, with check for tax. 

July: Federal return, Form SS-2, showing number of employees 
and monthly taxable wages for first half year. 

July: Federal return, Form MSS-2A, showing taxable wages to 
every employee, a separate form for each, 

August: Report to Internal Revenue for Federal capital-stock 
tax, with check for tax. 

August: Report to Secretary of State for State capital-stock tax, 
with check for tax. 

October: State report, Form UC-9, to determine liability. 

October: State report, form UC-10, showing number of em- 
ployees and amount paid them each month for 9 months, with 
check for tax. 

November: State monthly contribution report, showing num- 
bers and wages for October, with check for tax. 

December: State monthly contribution report for November, 
with check for tax. 

Every month: Employer’s return to Internal Revenue showing 
taxable wages, with check for tax. 

For every new employee, application to Social Security Board 
for account number. 

Such was the record of reports for 1937, or as many of them as 
can be remembered. The new year starts out the same way, plus 
an extra report to the Bureau of the Census—a six-page form re- 
quiring information on products, materials used, various classes of 
employees, and wages paid each class, quantities and cost of fuel, 
gas, electric current, etc. 

The time required for all these reports, if combined, would 
amount to many solid weeks of hard work up facts and 
figures, checking, computing, corresponding with officials for ad- 
vice and information, and long sessions with field agents and 
auditors to check up reports. In the smaller business concerns it 
means just that much extra work for the employer, bookkeeper, 
and one or two department heads. For bigger concerns it means 
heavy expense for auditors and accountants. One big Chicago 
mercantile concern is said to have a force of 50 persons engaged 


all the time on social-security taxes alone, plus a staff of experts 
to deal with income taxation. How many are thus engaged by 
such great organizations as United States Steel or General Motors 
can only be imagined. 

In the aggregate the burden is enormous—hard cash for the 
bigger employers; work, brain fag, and the destruction of leisure 
for the smaller ones. For all alike there is no relief, no comfort, 
no escape; it is just too bad. About the only moral to be drawn 
is that the businessman’s wife should be patient if he is late to 
dinner, if he seems absent-minded, or if he forgets to get the 
curling iron that she left to be fixed downtown. As for the 
businessman himself, he can solace himself with the thought that 
he is contributing to the “more abundant life“ and helping 
to “extend the frontiers of social justice.” 


Lincoln Day Address at Portland, Maine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON. DUDLEY A. 
WHITE, OF OHIO, BEFORE LINCOLN CLUB BANQUET AT 
PORTLAND, MAINE, ON FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
excerpts of a speech by me before the Lincoln Club banquet 
on Saturday, February 12, 1938: 


POLITICAL MANEUVERS 


So rapidly have President Roosevelt's policies been meeting with 
reversal and so rapidly has confidence in them declined, that he 
is devoting himself almost exclusively nowadays to efforts to re- 
gain popular prestige. Since January every effort of the White 
House has been directed toward this end. Despite the many 
pressing problems of legislation and administration which ur- 
gently demand attention, the President is occupied entirely with 
political maneuvers, 

Mr. Roosevelt lost unmeasured popular influence, and about one- 
fourth of his party following in Congress, when he proposed a year 
ago to pack the Supreme Court of the United States. 

His prestige suffered further in July when he appointed Hugo 
L. Black to the Supreme Court. 

The violent business decline which began early in September 
dispelled completely for millions of people the Roosevelt illusion 
that reckless governmental squandering might restore national 
prosperity. For 4 years Roosevelt had staked his whole administra- 
tion on the promise to abolish unemployment. As a matter of 
fact, he never did get national unemployment below 6,000,000; and 
today we have more than 11,000,000 unemployed—exactly the num- 
1 as of November 1932, the date of Mr. Roosevelt's first 

jon. 

In addition we have about 5,000,000 industrial workers now em- 
ployed only part time. This is the whole answer to the Roose- 
velt system of boot-strap recovery. Our economic situation today 
is exactly what it was in November 1932, but now we have $17,000,- 
000,000 more on the national debt. 


DIVERTING PAY-ROLL TAXES 


Disclosure that the Social Security pay-roll taxes collected by 
the Treasury for the old-age pension fund were being spent to meet 
day-to-day operating expenses of the Government also tended to 
weaken popular confidence in the administration. These taxes are 
being collected on every pay roll, with the understanding that 
they are to be held in a national trust fund to pay the old-age 
pensions. As a matter of fact, the money is being spent by the 
‘Treasury as fast as it comes in and the Treasury simply is deposit- 
ing special I O U’s in the old-age reserve fund. 

When the time comes to pay these pensions, the Government 
still will be confronted with the problem of raising the cash from 
the public, Just as if no pay-roll taxes ever had been paid in. If 
any bank or insurance company diverted its trust funds to op- 
erating expenses in this manner, there would be basis, under exist- 
ing law, for criminal action. Yet the Roosevelt administration 
takes the attitude that it is proper for the Government so to ma- 
nipulate its trust funds. This policy conforms to the broad powers 
of the law, but the breach of faith is nonetheless obvious. 

ROOSEVELT BLOCKS TAX REFORM 

The President’s prestige also has suffered from the fact that he 
has refused for 3 months to exert his influence in Congress in 
favor of prompt repeal of the crippling undistributed-profits tax. 
the national cry for repeal of this disastrous tax policy was 
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eloquent in Congress when the special session assembled last No- 
vember 15. Had the President wished to encourage employment 
and business recovery he might then have effected repeal of this 
destructive tax within 10 days. Now 3 months have passed, and 
still every influence of the White House is being brought to bear 
to prevent sound tax revision. Here again the first objective of 
administration policy is to save political face. 


FOREIGN POLICY WATCHED BY CONGRESS 


Roosevelt’s prestige has suffered further from the disconnected 
foreign policy followed during the last 4 months, both in the 
Orient and in Europe. In a blustering and ill-advised speech at 
Chicago last October, Roosevelt talked of action to “quarantine” 

nations. The world was quick to discover that there was 
no sound policy behind this speech. 

Fortunately, both the House and Senate are alive today to the 
critical foreign situation. Congress is determined that no impetu- 
ous move by the President shall entangle this country in any 
foreign war. 

WHAT NEXT? 

What the President will attempt next, nobody knows. He is try- 
ing everything in search of a new fireside slogan to stir the popu- 
lar imagination and restore his former dramatic influence. An 
accumulation of grave political blunders and stupendous economic 
errors during the last year, however, have undermined popular 
confidence in White House policies. Today even the Democrats 
themselves are split from top to bottom in every State into two 
warring camps—Roosevelt and anti-New Deal. 

Last week’s poll of the National Institute of Public Opinion 
shows that for the Nation at large, 37 percent of the Democrats are 
against prevailing Roosevelt policies. 

This figure apparently summarizes the lost prestige of the Pres- 
ident from all these various causes during the past year. 

On the basis of the 1936 Presidential vote, a deflection of 37 
percent from the Democratic ranks would mean 10,000,000 popular 
votes have left Roosevelt. Applying these figures, the President 
today represents a decided minority of the people. 

This is the principal reason why Republicans in every State 
anticipate important gains in the congressional elections this fall. 
The New Deal now is exposed in its own terms. The people who 
once believed in Rocsevelt miracles now see the net result of new 
dealism inaction. The last 5 years simply have demonstrated again 
the great political axiom of Abraham Lincoln that “you can't fool 
all the people all of the time.” 

CHOKING THE HEROINE 

In all of the New Deal fairy tales, an appealing story has been 
told. They promised to rescue the fair maiden of public welfare 
and destroy the villain of economic suffering. Now, after more 
than 5 years in which results can be measured by actual experi- 
ence, the great family of American people who so eagerly listened 
to the tale are waking up to the fact that the plumed knight of 
the story must put his deeds into practical accomplishments if 
he really hopes to rescue the heroine and “live happily ever after” 
in real life. 

The avowed purposes of the New Deal were beautiful enough to 
convince a wooden cigar-store Indian of their desirability, but now 
it is apparent that beguiling dreams and practical achievements 
are not one and the same thing by any means. No matter how 
much affection is expressed for the heroine, it does not help much 
if she is the one who gets choked, instead of the villain. 

No party can stand still and hope to keep the confidence of the 
American people. Likewise, no party can flit from pillar to post 
in a wild goose chase of unfulfilled economic stability and hope 
to keep the confidence of the Nation. The test must come in 
terms of practical results. 

The history of the Democratic Party has been one of changing 
expression, and the same thing is true of the Republican Party. 
There have been times when each of them has become stagnant. 
There have been times when each has sprung forth to new and 
more useful expressions of their principles, resulting in progress 
without any question marks. 

DEMOCRATS SEEK PARTY CONTROL 


The New Deal has abandoned the principles of the Democratic 
Party and set up a new list of theoretical economic commandments 
all its own. For that reason we find a great and powerful group of 
men in Congress today who are Democrats and who are in conflict 
with New Deal impracticabilities and who are fighting a historic 
battle behind the scenes to recapture control of the Democratic 
Party and preserve its fundamental principles. 

In the meantime, the Republican Party has without doubt been 
undergoing some changes. In some instances the changes have 
come almost without realizing what has been taking place. And 
so today we find stanch Republicans fighting for States’ rights. 
In the past year we have seen the ple who call themselves the 
real Democrats joining hands wi present-day Republicans to 
protect the independence of the Supreme Court and the orderly 
processes of constitutional government. 

One of the big questions of the future is to what extent these two 
great forces of public life may unite. The answer will not be known 
until after 1940, when it will be determined whether or not the 
Democrats can recapture their party control or if it will continue 
as a New Deal party. That is the way they themselves describe 
the picture. Between now and 1940 they will doubtlessly be found 
fighting more and more side by side with Republicans to halt 
New Deal fallacies. 
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NEW LIFE AND NEW VISION 


In the meantime, the future of the Republican Party takes on 
new life and meaning. Two years ago Roosevelt got everything he 
asked from Congress and from the American people. Within the 
last year both the Congress (despite a 4-to-1 majority) and the 
people have more than once said “no” to him in no uncertain 
terms. 

But, more important, the Republican Party is giving recognition 
to a new responsibility as a minority group. It is no longer content 
merely to criticize. Always it has been the duty of the minority 
to bring questions and criticisms to bear on legislation. This 
provides a test that is necessary under our system of government. 
But the new turn is found in a policy by which Republicans are 
assuming the obligation of presenting a constructive program of 
present-day, forward-looking, practical, humane, alert, common- 
sense legislation, along with their criticisms. Today the Republi- 
can Party stands ready to show what it stands for, as well as what 
it opposes. 

New ideas are finding expression under this policy. Throughout 
most of its history the Republican Party has been the party of 
advance for the great masses of American people. It nurtured the 
first forward-looking measures in the social and economic field— 
and they were practical. If, through years of dominance the party 
did become somewhat smug and complacent, that is no longer true 
today. Five years of adversity that have brought no fundamental 
solution to our national problems from the New Deal have brought 
a rebirth of the Republican Party that has put it closer to the 
pulse of the people. This course leads to a new era of service to 
the Nation under principles that rely on fundamentals and truth- 
ful standards of justice to achieve progress for all of our people 
under the blessings of the American system of government. 


Growing Unemployment and Legislative Apathy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1938 
THE EMERGENCY RELIEF APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the Emergency 
Relief appropriation bill provides some hope for the unem- 
ployed. The pity of it is its inadequacy. The bill as it passed 
the House calls for the employment of some 500,000 addi- 
tional W. P. A. workers to make a total of 2,500,000, employed 
in March, to be gradually curtailed to a total of about 
2,000,000 by June. 

This program is based upon the contention that there will 
be a spring upturn in business. 

LIBERALS MADE A PROGNOSIS OF THE RECESSION A YEAR AGO 

One year ago an emergency appropriation was voted in the 
first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress to take care of the 
needs of the unemployed for the balance of the fiscal year. 
At that time the group of Congressmen known as the liberal 
bloc made a spirited fight for an increase in the amount 
sought, but to no avail. At that time I predicted that the 
drastic decrease in the expenditure of Federal funds then 
inaugurated by the Government would result in a serious 
financial set-back to the Nation because of the immediate 
reduction of purchasing power. 

The die-hards and the Budget balancers scorned this plea. 
Their theory then was, and is now, based upon the shiboleth 
that if the Government balances the Budget prosperity will 
inevitably ensue. 


When the annual appropriation bill was debated upon the 
floor in 1937 a strenuous effort was again made by liberal 
Members to raise the amount authorized in the bill, to wit, 
one and a half billion, to the sum of three billion. We were 
again unsuccessful. We reiterated that by thus throwing off 
of the Federal rolls the unemployed we were insuring the 
coming of a new depression. To this outburst there came 
but amused, derisive replies. That debate discloses that we 
were fortunate not to have the amount cut to $1,000,000,000. 

A few days ago the issue was again presented. Liberal 
Members sought to increase the allotment provided in the 
bill. Our efforts were futile. Here and now I predict that 
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though we muster but 71 on the floor in 1938 our numbers 
will be greatly augmented in 1939. 
W. P. A. IS A QUICK REMEDY ONLY 

The W. P. A. is a palliative. It is not a permanent remedy 
for the aggravated economic condition of America. I do 
not consider that it affords a way out. But in a Congress 
which refuses to enact a genuine Federal revolving national 
pension plan, which has so far failed to pass a wage and 
hour bill, which turns a deaf ear to acceptance of indis- 
pensable reform legislation—this was our only quick and 
salutary remedy. 
HOW LONG WILL WE REMAIN CALLOUS TO THE IMPENDING CRISIS? 


If the Congress seeks to restore prosperity it must restore 
purchasing power. The Federal Government is the only 
agency in America formidable enough to accomplish this 
objective. If a patient suffers from pernicious anemia we 
force-feed by transfusion new blood into his arterial system. 
We do not let him suffer and die in front of us, unaided and 
unwept. We do our best to restore him to health. 

Today there are those among us who would seek to stand 
high up on the Peak of Darien, ringed with the azure world 
of sublimity, and serenely look down upon a quivering and 
suffering world, and refuse to succor it. I do not wish to 
place myself in that category. Business will not and cannot 
take up the slack. The Federal Government must supply the 
deficiency. Let us not be laggard in our duty. 

MORE FEDERAL SPENDING IS NOW INDISPENSABLE 

The conference of mayors agreed that nothing less than 
$400,000,000 should be appropriated by Congress at this 
time. That conference asseverated that at least 3,000,000 
jobs were needed for the remainder of the fiscal year. Even 
now the administration must lay off one-half million work- 
ers by the end of June. The test will come in the regular 
appropriation bill, which we are told will carry an item of 
but $1,000,000,000 for the entire fiscal year 1939. 

RECESSION FOLLOWED DECREASED SPENDING 

It is significant that during the year 1937 the United States 
spent approximately $4,000,000,000 less than it did during the 
year 1936. Just to the same extent, and in direct proportion 
as we lowered national expenditures, did the depression hit 
us with ever-increasing impact. Why must we delude our- 
selves? Can we not recognize facts when they stare at us 
boldly? Any well-grounded student of economics knows that 
we started emerging from the nadir of the depression with a 
velocity—and at the time—corresponding to the accelera- 
tion and increased expenditure of Federal funds. 

It is the solemn duty of the Government to provide a job 
for those able and willing to work, after it has been ascer- 
tained that no such job can be secured in private employ- 
ment. The growth of discontent in the country springs from 
economic distress. No one can logically inveigh at the growth 
of fascistic tendencies and extremist movements, when seeds 
of unrest are being daily sown by the apathy and downright 
hostility of that small oligarchy which seems to dominate the 
thought of so many law makers in America. 

WHAT HEART-RENDING CONTRASTS WE TOLERATE IN AMERICA 

Here in the National Capital many hundreds of worthy cit- 
izens are denied any relief whatsoever through a lack of 
funds. How long, oh Lord, how long! In the richest Na- 
tion on God’s earth, where more money is spent for education 
than in all the rest of the world combined, where wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice is concentrated in the hands of 
the few, while well-fed and soft-skinned aristocrats play 
wantonly in night clubs and sun themselves lazily on Florida 
beaches, 13,000,000 heads of families are unemployed. 

ONLY AT OUR PERIL DO WE IGNORE THE CRIES OF THE SUFFERING 

The future prosperity and longevity of the American Re- 
public depends absolutely upon the manner in which we 
safeguard or ignore the economic interests of the subjugated 
one-third of our population. Amid world chaos and the 
growlings of the gods of war, it ill-behooves us to sit su- 
pinely and fold our hands complacently in the face of this 
confusion, Today desperate men, metaphorically wringing 
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their hands in agony, are walking the streets of our cities, 
weighed down by uncertainty, ever conscious of the figura- 
tive swords of Damocles, of poverty and insecurity, inces- 
santly suspended above their bowed heads. 

Why are we so worked up about naval appropriations, 
wrought up by bills designed theoretically to take the profit 
out of war, legislation to regiment agriculture, “hot oil” bills 
to validate monopoly in the oil industry—while we refuse to 
hear the plaintive cries of undernourished children; while 
we neglect the promulgation of permanent liberal legislation 
to eliminate the causes of recurring depressions? 

Have we learned nothing from world history? The Bour- 
bons of France deplored high taxes while the masses starved. 
The Bastille and the Directory was their exacerbated re- 
sponse. Let us awaken to our duty. Let us give the people 
economic as well as political freedom. 


Loyal Order of Moose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 24 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
AT THE PILGRIM GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, LOYAL ORDER 
OF MOOSE, JACKSONVILLE, FLA., FEBRUARY 19, 1938; ALSO 
A SPEECH AT ORANGE PARK, FLA., ON FEBRUARY 20, 1938 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record a radio ad- 
dress delivered by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] over station WJAX, Jacksonville, 
Fla., February 19, and also a speech delivered by him at the 
dedication of a hospital at the Home for the Aged of the Loyal 
Order of Moose at Moosehaven, Orange Park, Fla., on the 
afternoon of February 20. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES J. Davis AT JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Burris Jenkins has given me the theme of my talk this evening. 
How true are his words: “A man who throws down a friend tears 
down himself. The elixir of life is the love and affection of 
friends. A man who stands by his old friends stands by himself. 
This is to put the matter on the most selfish basis; but at the 
same time all the beauty of life is shed abroad in the world by 
devotion to old friends.” 

It is always a pleasure to be in Florida, and especially while 
attending a conference of the Loyal Order of Moose to confer 
on our activities for the aged, the widow, and the orphan children 
of our fraternity. For the homeless child and the dependent 
aged, the Moose have established homes where the one may be 
prepared for life, and where the other may spend their declining 
years in the warm love of their fraternal brothers. We may search 
the world over without finding another such manifestation of 
brotherly love as is presented in the charitable works of the 
Moose. 

When an individual is socially minded and socially useful, he is 
strong and great, but never otherwise. And this is just as true of 
a fraternal society like the Moose as it is of the individual. Our 
fraternity will be great only as it meets its responsibilities to 
society. An organization is great which inspires other organiza- 
tions to greatness. An organization is great when it stirs you, 
arouses you to greater and nobler deeds, pulls you out of mental 
ruts and lifts you to a higher plane of helpful activity. If we live 
within ourselves, we are certain to die within ourselves. He who 
would have friends must show himself friendly. Emerson never 
spoke more truly than when he said, The only way to have a 
friend is to be one.” The Moose have added to that by saying 
that the way to have a thousand friends is to be a friend to 
thousands. 

It is fitting that this Pilgrim Governor’s conference of the Moose 
be held in Florida, for it was in this very State in the year 1922 
that the fraternity established its remarkable home for its 
members at Moosehaven, in Orange Park. This great State, popu- 
lated with kind-hearted men and women, provides a natural set- 
ting for the fires of fraternalism that burn so brightly in the 
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Moose. The Moose are a progressive fraternity, devoted to humani- 
tarian ideals which I know the people of Florida approve. The 
citizens of this State believe in the sanctity of the home and all 
that goes to make life nobler and better. They believe in those 
homely virtues which are the foundation of every nation that 
endures. For that reason I know they believe in fraternalism as it 
is exemplified and as it is practiced by the Loyal Order of Moose. 

The Moose are an international organization, an educational in- 
stitution on a fraternal plan. Like the United States itself, we are 
committed to peace. Each year we meet in international conven- 
tion with representatives from several countries, all meeting in 
harmony and und to further the aims of true fraternity 
all over the world. Canada and the United States live peacefully 
side by side as neighbors should. We are the greatest example in 
all the world that people who understand each other need no steel 
barricades of defense against each other. 

With the lessons of the depression in mind, it is well to ask 
what the Moose, and other fraternities, have contributed to the 
Nation during these trying times. While they are among the forces 
for good least mentioned, the fraternal societies have actually 
played a very vital part in relieving distress and upholding the 
morale of our people during the past several years. Their tre- 
mendous organized resources of men and money were very helpful 
in averting what otherwise might have been economic chaos today. 

The great power of such fraternal societies as the Moose has 
always been used and is being used today more than ever to im- 
prove human conditions. The fraternal societies have cooperated 
wholeheartedly with civic organizations to the end that the unem- 
ployed, the sick, and the needy might be served. 

In recent years there have been subversive movements preying 
upon our misfortunes and doing their utmost to wreck by violence 
the existing order of things before full recovery can be achieved 
from the world-wide economic upheaval resulting from the World 
War. In some foreign countries they have been successful. In 
our own country they have made but little headway. Failing in 
their program of destruction has not discouraged them. It has 
merely made them change their tactics. Now, they seek to achieve 
their ends by removing the stanchest bulwarks standing between 
them and their goal—the church, the school, and the fraternity. 

In order to remove these they realize that it must be done by 
indirect methods. They begin by heaping ridicule upon everything 
connected with these three great institutions. Next, they propose 
to lay a tax upon all educational and religious properties and 
institutions, and eventually to tax them out of existence. With 
these stout defenders of liberty removed, the progress of com- 
munism in this country would be much swifter from then on than 
it could ever hope to be otherwise. 

Another great bulwark against the inroads of communism is our 
own Constitution. This document, which derives its power from 
the people themselves, guarantees for us and our descendants such 
fundamental rights as freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom to worship God according to the dictates of our own con- 
science, freedom of assemblage, and freedom to petition our Goy- 
ernment whenever such a course appears desirable. Without these 
fundamental rights fully guaranteed and enforced, no individual, 
and no nation, can be free. 

Times change, and governments must be flexible enough to meet 
new conditions. However, the Constitution of the United States 
contains within itself the means whereby such evolution can be 
brought about peacefully. The power of every individual and of 
every organization in the land should be mobilized to the end 
that when change does come it shall come in the orderly manner 
prescribed by our Constitution and not in the violent and bloody 
manner in which it is being brought about today in several dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

The problem of social security has always been uppermost in 
the minds of men. The fraternities of America have never been 
idle in this cause. The whole maze of social legislation passed in 
recent years for the benefit of the widow, the orphan, the aged, 
and the needy is but the tardy recognition of a vital need in our 
national life, a need long recognized by the Loyal Order of Moose, 
anda need for which 18 has labored. over a:quarter of à century 
to bring to the attention of the Nation at large. 

Fraternal societies have gone quietly about their work of re- 
Heving distress wherever they found it. They have distributed 
hundreds of millions of dollars in charitable relief that no one 
has ever heard about. The Moose were among the first to establish 
and maintain a home and school for orphans, a school and home 
a hundred years advanced over the poorhouses and orphan asylums 
maintained by public expense. The Moose were among the first 
to establish and operate a system of vocational education for the 
youth of our land to teach them how to work with their hands 
and earn an honest living when they are to manhood. 
Likewise the Moose were among the first 
and humanitarian plan of caring for the aged 
and his wife. The world is familiar with our child city of Moose- 
heart, with Moosehaven for our elderly folks, and with the various 
charitable activities of the Moose. We take pride in these achieve- 
ments. The strength we can muster in our lodges is the measure 
of the strength with which we are able to support our great 
charitable enterprises. 

The people of our Nation are no different than the people who 
constitute the membership of the Moose. All are imbued with 
the ideals of peace, brotherhood, and good fellowship. These are 
the traits of the humanitarian. The men and women of the 
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tare Order of Moose are justly entitled to be called humani- 
ans. 

Deep down in the heart of every man and woman is the desire 
to reach up to the nobler standards of living. Despite the crush- 
ing weight of the depression, the desires of our people still lead 
us toward greater abundance for all. The spirit of fraternity is 
based on mutual good will and peace is the indispensable foun- 
dation of all economic success. 

We are assembled in our midwinter conference to pay our 
tribute to the deathless spirit of fraternity. The Moose are proud 
of their individual strength, but desire to join in the brotherhood 
of all men and women who devote their lives to practical programs 
for human welfare. The Moose ask, as we have always asked, that 
youth shall have practical education of the head, the heart, and 
the hand, and that the aged shall be suitably sheltered and pro- 
vided for when their days of productivity are no more. 


SPEECH or Hon. Dmector GENERAL JAMES J. Davis; DEDICATION OF 
MOOSEHAVEN HOSPITAL, ORANGE PARK, 

Ever since Plato wrote his Republic, with its dream of a better 
world, men have caught heavenly visions of an improved social 
order. The thoughts expressed by St. Augustine in his Kingdom 
of God controlled the social institutions of Europe for a thousand 
years. The saintly Thomas More lifted the vision of his day in 
the creation of his Utopia. H. G. Wells has done the same for our 
day in his New Worlds for Old. 

Social prophets have attempted to found colonies for the per- 
petuation of their dreams. Indeed, many of the Original Thirteen 
Colonies were the result of the dreams of their founders that in 
this New World a better order of life would be possible. This 
same pioneer spirit has gone into the magnificent phases of our 
industrial development. Back of the telephone, the radio, the 
automobile, the steel mill, and the Diesel engine has been the 
mind of the dreamer who had the power to make his dreams come 
true. 

Over a quarter of a century ago a dream came to us in the 
Moose. We dreamed of Mooseheart, a city of happy children and 
of their mothers and for the aged members of our order in their 
declining years. Mooseheart was our first dream come true. There 
many generations of youthful students have come and gone, trained 
through practical experience to care for themselves and their per- 
sonal needs in a swiftly changing society, and educated to live 
together in a tolerant, cooperative way and yet at the same time 
holding to their own religious beliefs. The sharpness of the 
winters, however, in northern Illinois, which kept the aged indoors 
half of the year, gave rise to our dream of Mooseheart where the 
aged might enjoy perpetual sunshine. This dream of sunshine 
brought to reality Moosehaven in Florida. Mooseheart and Moose- 
haven constitute our proof to the world that the cooperative spirit 
can be maintained in a free and voluntary way over a long period 
of time. It should also be said they are our proof that the spirit 
of love is the strongest force in the world—our love for the mem- 
bers of our order from youth to age. 

Mooseheart and Moosehaven are the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the ending of the same dream. The love we bear 
the members of our order in youth continues faithfully on to 
the end. Indeed the way grows sweeter and brighter as the bless- 
ing of the order, rising at Mooseheart comes to rest at Moosehaven. 
Here are no winter blasts from the North but palm trees and 
eternal sunshine, fair and glorious beyond words. We are met 
here to dedicate this institution of healing as a token of the good- 
will we would extend, were it possible, to all who lie on beds of 
pain or who have need of the comfort and loving care of a physi- 
cian. We stand here in the shelter of this hospital to which 
our dream has led us for so long and which now comes as a 
wondrous answer to our constant prayers, “God bless Mooseheart, 
God bless Moosehaven.” This we do not for ourselves but for 
others, remembering that the gifts of our hands will bring blessing 
and peace even unto the third and fourth generations of those 
who give that others may live. 

Our ritual teaches us to care for our sick, bury the dead, and 
bring sunshine wherever needed to dispel the gloom. So we meet 
under our lodge system for the purpose of providing business 
management for the order which will later be submitted at the 
annual convention for approval and adoption. We seek to bring 
relief to our members in need, free medical attention for each 
other, and sick benefits and funeral benefits for all our members. 

We have a glorious heritage and an ever-widening opportunity. 
We have set our hands to the completion of this work of love and 
will never turn back. In youth and in age the Moose have exalted 
the useful work which the hands perform. In this spirit, there- 
fore, I dedicate this hospital and call upon the Eternal One to 
establish the work of our hands. I bring you lines from the hands 
of one of America’s greatest surgeons, Dr. Walter Gray Crump, of 
New York City: 

BANDS 


“Hands, responsive skillful hands 

That create things 

That passeth all imaginings, 

Who taught you all the various courses 
Thus to harness Nature's forces? 

Ether vibrant from afar, 

Pray inform me from what star genius wings? 
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“Hands; subconscious, rythmic hands, 

That oh, so lightly, brush the strings 

And stir the air of vibratings; 

Transport through all its moods my soul 

On music’s wings beyond the goal of earthly things. 


“Hands; strong, firm, dynamic hands 

That guide horsepower, 

With ear attuned hour after hour; 

Prince of the air, eternal forces 

Hover o’er thy dangerous courses, 

Beware; have a care in the air; breathe a prayer! 


“Hands; misshapen, knotty, shrunken hands 
That toiled for me 

Through all the years of earthly life, 

That duties did of mother, wife, 

And now with trembling joy clasp mine. 
Dear soul, who never fails to find 

Some virtue in thy wayward kind.” 


Hands—responsive, skillful, rythmic, dynamic, and yet often 
knotty and shrunken—have joined together to make possible this 
hospital. They have expressed the generosity, devotion, and good 
will which are embodied in this building, enabling our order to 
make its dreams come true. 


Free Enterprise and Restrictive Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 24 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES J. DAVIS OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT 
THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF GLENSIDE BOARD OF TRADE, 
GLENSIDE, PA. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an 
address delivered on February 23 by the eminent senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] at the annual ban- 
quet of the Glenside Board of Trade, Glenside, Pa., on the 
theme Free Enterprise Versus Restrictive Taxation. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A war is on between free enterprise and restrictive taxes. I have 
been, I am, and I always will be for free enterprise. I believe in 
taxes as a source of revenue with which to discharge the social 
obligations of government, which can do for us collectively what 
we cannot do for ourselves individually. I do not believe in tax- 
ation as a device by which the Constitution of the United States 
may be undermined secretly, stealthily, like a thief in the night. 

I believe in government. I believe in efficient government. I 
believe in government which will deliver the mail, fight fire hazards, 
prevent the dangers of swollen rivers, pave the streets, build our 
highways, defend the public health, and stand guard over the 
destinies of our people when confronted with unemployment, star- 
vation, unprotected childhood, and defenseless old age. I have 
served for 25 years In government—city, county, State, and Federal 
offices—and I believe in the blessings which it brings to people 
when it fulfills its legitimate functions. 

I do nov believe in government out of its proper orbit. I do not 
believe in government which uses taxation as a club with which to 
commandeer the social system in conformity with the speculative 
or reform mania of some few individuals who take advantage of 
what they call their mandate from the people. The power to tax 
is the power to destroy. I do not favor the destructive power of 
taxes at the expense of our constitutional government and the 
American way of life. 

I take exception to the purpose and spirit of taxation which has 
controlled the Government in recent years. It has sought to sub- 
stitute coercion for cooperation, bureaucracy for brotherhood, regi- 
mentation for regulation, and political force for free enterprise. 
The most obnoxious expression of this trend is shown in the undis- 
tributed-profits tax enacted in April 1936. I opposed this tax when 
it was first suggested. I spoke against it on the floor of the Senate. 
I reviewed its dangers to my constituents in many speeches and 
correspondence. The weight of the best business judgment of the 
country was assembled against it. But to no avail. The adminis- 
tration commanded it, and, although the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee opposed it, the act was passed, and we have 
been suffering from it ever since. 


The theory of this tax is that money goes into hiding in cor- 
porate surpluses and needs to be disgorged. I am sure it is the 
consensus of business Judgment that the excessive accumulation 
of surpluses and bank reserves, leading to hoarding and idle funds, 
is an unhealthy financial condition. However, following the de- 
pression most business concerns had lost most of their surpluses. 
The amounts retained were far below the operating levels of 1926, 
when economic stability was the best this country has ever known. 
And irrespective of the amounts of surpluses available for dis- 
tribution, it must be obvious that the methods used to promote 
the free flow of money, if arbitrary or coercive, will paralyze finan- 
cial and industrial activity. The Nation is suffering from the 
scourge of this paralysis today. 

American business, both big and small, arose in protest against 
this vicious tax. When hearings were held in January before the 
Senate Committee on Unemployment and Relief, of which I am 
a member, it was the consensus of opinion among both labor and 
business leaders who appeared before the committee that this tax 
had exercised a pernicious influence. Although it failed to bring 
in the revenue expected from it, it did disorganize and disrupt 
the normal processes of business enterprise. It rested with ex- 
traordinary severity upon small business concerns which were 
seeking to establish necessary reserves and drove them to their 
present dependence upon the Government, very much in evidence 
at the recent conference of small-business men in Washington at 
the call of the President. It then became evident that among all 
the petitions they presented to the White House none was more 
urgent than Government loans. Deprived of their own sur- 
pluses they have been forced to come to the Government for aid. 

Although the administration expressed willingness to correct 
this legislation at the assembling of the special session of Congress 
last November, no action has been taken as yet. The proposals of 
the Treasury Department have been studied by a House subcom- 
mittee for some months. Extensive hearings have been held. 
Although the subcommittee has shown a desire to relax this tax 
in some respects, it has developed a strong attack on closely held 
corporations. Only three Democrats on a committee dominated 
by that party have joined with Republican members of the com- 
mittee to resist these proposals. 

I understand that the original propositions recommended to the 
House subcommittee by the Treasury tax experts relating to 
closely held corporations have been changed. It now appears that 
only closely held or family corporations with annual net income 
in excess of $75,000 or more will be subject to the proposed 20 
percent tax. Allowance is to be made for debt retirement; how- 
ever, there is some limitation on this. A corporation seeking to 
pay off a debt running into millions of dollars would have to get 
the approval of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to obtain 
exemption. It now seems uncertain how many corporations will 
be affected by this proposed legislation. The experts admit frankly 
they do not know. But it is evident that a law is being designed 
which will restrict the activities of many closely held corporations 
for the purpose of forming a legal instrument which can be 
applied to a comparatively small number whose names are house- 
hold words in the United States. 

Irrespective of the provisions made for exemption at the present 
time, important and drastic tax precedents are now being estab- 
lished, which if followed through in future years will constitute a 
direct blow at the spirit of free enterprise. The vast majority of 
family held or closely held corporations may be exempted this year, 
but with the precedent once set, with the view encouraged that 
family held corporations are something which should be viewed 
with alarm, your corporation and those of your neighbors may be 
included in the provisions of this act in the years to come, when 
it may be applied to corporations generally in a thoroughgoing 
way. I am not speaking in behalf of centralized finance, for it 
does not lack voices to speak for it. I am in behalf of 
the small corporation which may suffer directly at some future 
time or undergo disorganization at the present time because of its 
association with or dependence on a larger family held corporation 
to which this act, if passed, will soon apply. I have not been one 
of those who have cried out against business because it is big. If 
the meeting of representatives of little business in Washington 
recently proved anything, it showed clearly that the problems of 
small and large corporations are closely intertwined. The attacks 
which a few political leaders have made against big business in 
recent weeks have fallen flat because they have hurt the little 
fellow more than anyone else. 

We should never forget that the large corporation has a trained 
personnel for research, publicity, and legal purposes, The large 
corporation also has resources to provide for the filling out of the 
ever-increasing stream of tax forms now required of every sort of 
private enterprise by the Government, which incidentally helps 
to build up post-office revenue. When these blanks and legal 
forms come to the large corporation, they can be filled out with 
far greater ease than in the small business establishment, which 
ordinarily is made up of the proprietor and one or two clerks. 
There are about 500,000 of these small corporations, and, in my 
judgment, they are conducted by men who are just as honest 
and patriotic as any who may be in Washington or Harrisburg at 
the present time. Certainly they are not all wrong. But the pro- 
tests which I hear about these new instruments of power in the 
form of legal papers pressed down on small business are absolutely 
ear-splitting. I started compiling a list of the Government agencies 
which have been created in the last few years, and I came to the 
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conclusion that the next time they set up a New Deal in Wash- 
ington, they ought to use numbers for the Government bureaus 
rather than overwork the alphabet. 

During the last few years so many new taxes have been piled 
on 5 corporations that business concerns in this State 
have to pay more in taxes than in any one of 14 surrounding 
States. te income taxes, State and Federal; the surtax; 
the undistributed-profits tax; the capital-stock tax, State and Fed- 
eral; taxes on loans; unemployment levies and social-security 
pay-roll taxes are just a few of the taxes a businessman must 
meet today. That says nothing of his personal income tax or his 
personal property tax. Take, for example, the statement that was 
made to me by a friend who operates an excellent but small 
daily newspaper. He told me that for 1932 annual taxes paid by 
his newspaper never exceeded $800. But in 1937 that newspaper 
business had to pay five times as much as in 1932, or in excess 
of $4,000. I want to say, with all the power of my being, that 
the continuation of such excessive taxation will sound the death- 
knell of the small country newspaper. Moreover, I am certain 
that when the vicious use of the power to tax shall have driven 
the newspapers out of business, the pride of America in free 
speech and press and all of our precious civil liberties will be at 
an end. I cannot conceive of any way in which freedom can be 
delivered up to her enemies so swiftly and so surely as to tax the 
free newspaper to a certain death. If you do not believe this, 
I want you to talk with your friends in the newspaper business. 

There is a sinister relation between excessive taxation in America 
and the approaching disaster of impending war. Twenty bil- 
lion dollars have been spent in the last 8 years to restore pros- 
perity and to solve the problem of unemployment. This unre- 
stricted Government spending has brought the national debt to 
$37,000,000,000. I have voted for these appropriations, but I have 
never ceased to say that unless this spending is directed to en- 
courage and restore free business enterprise, it will have been an 
instrument to destroy it and to undermine constitutional govern- 
ment. Now comes a call for an increased appropriation of $250,- 
000,000 for work relief. The recurrence of severe conditions of de- 
pression, with 3,000,000 workers off pay rolls in the last 6 months, 
has made this necessary. It is obvious that the program of Gov- 
ernment spending has failed because it has restricted rather than 
encouraged business productivity and the increased employment 
which business activity always brings. 

But the loss of $20,000,000,000 is as nothing compared to the 
tragedy which now hovers over America. I can scarcely restrain 
myself from fierce invective when I contemplate the impending 
horrors of war. This is a peaceful nation. Very few people travel 
over this country as much as I do. Everywhere I go mothers and 
fathers with tears in their eyes implore me to save their sons from 
the awful sacrifice which war demands. I have given them my 
word that I shall do all in my power to keep this country free 
from the curse of involyement in foreign wars. I cannot now 
imagine circumstances which would lead me to vote to send my 
boy and my neighbor’s boy to fight on foreign soil. I say this 
with the same firm resolution which must warm the heart of 
every true American when he pledges unwavering loyalty to the 
only flag we love and honor. In defense of that flag and of cur 
own homes, we would resist to the uttermost any enemy who 
might attack our land. 

With our hearts filled with a genuine love of peace, we are con- 
fronted with conditions of domestic failure in this country today 
which make us most susceptible to involvement in war. I regret 
to say what I now feel it my duty to say. The peril of these days 
demand that we look at our national situation in a realistic way 
and speak our considered judgment as directly as possible. 

The burden of excessive taxation, the decline of the Nation’s 
purchasing power, the futility of aimless and misdirected public 
Spending, together with the increase of large-scale unemployment, 
have created such misery among millions of our fellow citizens that 
it is no exaggeration to say that many of them would prefer the 
coming of war, with its call to industrial activity, rather than to 
continue in their present distress. I ask you not to condemn any 
one of them. Before you condemn them I ask that you put your- 
self in their place. If during the last 8 years you had been with- 
out permanent employment, if you returned home from seeking 
for a job day after day to face a hungry family, a cheerless and 
barren kitchen, and illness of those you loved, but for whose proper 
medical care you could not pay, would it be strange if the coming 
of war and a chance for employment would seem for you to be a 
blessing? I ask you earnestly to consider this question, for, in my 
Judgment, this is a question which will crowd into the minds of 
millions of American citizens as war continues to burn its hideous 
way throughout the world. 

I wish to make it clear that if war shall come to America, if this 
country shall become tnvolved in foreign strife, the responsibility 
for such a world calamity will rest squarely and beyond all question 
on those who have been the leaders in misdirected public spending 
the last 5 years. God t that such a day shall never come. 
But if it should come, it will then be made clear as the white 
light of heaven that there has been a death-burdened link between 
restrictive taxation and the restricted industrial productivity which 
makes war hold the lure of hope for so many million Americans. 
Who can question the certainty that business prosperity is the 
surest safeguard which America can have against involvement in 
foreign wars? Who among all of our citizens—business, commerce, 
agriculture, labor—would nourish the hope of war if this country 
were now as prosperous and happy as it was in 1926? 
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In conclusion, in behalf of the peace for which all of us should 
pray, and in the name of the Prince of Peace, whose leadership 
is more greatly needed today than ever before, I urge upon all of 
my fellow citizens every measure which shall give encouragement 
to free enterprise and put an end to restrictive taxation, which 
now is the sure road to war. Business must be given the green 
light to go forward. Leaders must be sent to Washington and 
Harrisburg who will represent the peace desires of our citizens in 
a practical way. It is no exaggeration to say that with a practical 
and peace-loving leadership in Washington this country could be 
put on the road to peace and prosperity in the next 6 months such 
as the Nation has never known before. In a choice between re- 
strictive taxation, which hastens the coming of war, and free 
enterprise, which gives the greatest hope of peace, I want to take 
my stand with free enterprise. 


Halt Trade Pacts, Relieve Unemployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1938 


BRIEF FILED BY HON. GEORGE J. BATES, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, WITH COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMA- 
ZION 1 PROPOSED TRADE AGREEMENT WITH UNITED 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent of this 
House, I herewith insert in the Recorp the text of a brief 
that I filed with the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
relative to the proposed trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom, on Monday, February 21, 1938: 


GENTLEMEN: This is to record my formal protest against the 
inclusion of certain articles in the proposed trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and the United Kingdom. 

These articles come directly in competition with the industries 
and workers of Massachusetts and particularly the district that I 
represent here in Congress. 

First of all, I am firmly convinced that there should be no con- 
cessions made on woolen- and worsted-cloth products, which are 
the chief source of employment for the people of Methuen, North 
Andover, and Lawrence, Mass. In the latter city, for instance, 
there has been a drop during the last 6 months from 28,000 to 
18,000 employed factory workers, which means that 10,000 less 
people are engaged in these industries than 6 months ago. 

Imports of woolen and worsted material have been steadily and 
substantially increasing under the existing tariff schedule since 
1932; and if, under any reciprocal-trade agreement which may be 
made with the United Kingdom, these tariff rates are reduced, we 
may well expect a deluge of these products to come into the 
American market in further competition with the products of our 
own industries. 

The following figures show how these imports have increased. on 
important items within the last 5 years. These articles are in 
schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 1930 which will come under con- 
sideration in the pending trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom: 


Pounds Value 


= roving, etc. (par. 1106): 
1932 


Kö 8 2 Se A ceo Ns etree Bo Sore Abn 2)... 7, 564 $4, 310 
—... . Pa ERE Be RSLS SSSR DRS GSS 252, 674 215, 428 
Wool yarns (par. 1107): 
na 779 —— —-— 196, 983 282, 082 
I 342, 159 413, 962 
a ad worsteds (par. 1108): 
88, 262 140, 847 
96, 370 221, 905 
1, 793, 679 2, 218, 913 
507, 122 8, 836, 570 
9, 739 10, 330 
23, 015 34, 587 
123, 780 71, 516 
877, 620 600, 670 
Wool f felts not woven (par. 1112): 
ONS era ek an a e a E e 8, 082 12, 021 
PrE 54, 557 
377, 178 
843, 467 
21, 409 
80, 445 
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Value 
Wool knit outerwear, not embroidered (par. 1114d): 
TTT $537, 452 
pA ES Ab EERE SE ESL 1, 529, 562 
Woo! wearing apparel (par. 1115a): 
1932 708, 014 
— 7 = 2, 458, 964 
‘ool tapes 
1932 20, 880 
M —.— t f l, 1. 1120) shige 
anufactures of wool, n. s. p. f. (par. ; 
1932 72, 293 
T2227 TTT Ee] 404, 865 
Fabrics containing 17 percent or more in weight of wool 
but not in chief value thereof (par. 1122): 
1932.— a 57, 219 51, 601 
122, 110 158, 851 
2, 700, 973, 398 
1937_..... — —ñ—ö4ͤ— 11.82 386, 761, 690 


Source of above statistics: U. S. Tariff Commission. 


My home State is the very center of the American woolen and 
worsted industry, in which over 30 percent of the entire domestic 
output is manufactured. It is the main source of employment 
for the industrial workers in the communities mentioned herein 
and any change downward in the tariff schedule I feel will have 
a very serious effect on their future employment. The United 
Kingdom is our chief foreign competitor in the woolen and 
worsted products. 

I trust that when you are considering this trade agreement with 
the representatives of the United Kingdom, you will have in mind 
the very depressed condition of the woolen and worsted industry, 
which gave average employment to 48,421 persons in 1936 with a 
pay roll of $46,212,535. There were, in that year, 117 factories 
making woolen and worsted goods in Massachusetts. 

While the United Kingdom is our principal competitor in these 
articles, we must keep in mind that Japan has already made rapid 
strides in this industry and is, at the present time, a serious com- 
petitor in many of its products. Whatever concessions, therefore, 
under a trade agreement, are given to the United Kingdom, the 
benefits of the same will also be accorded to Japan, under the 
“most-favored-nation” clause. 

It is estimated that the labor content in wool textiles runs be- 
tween 30 and 40 percent. It is quite obvious, therefore, that the 
wool textile industry of this country cannot compete against the 
products of low-paid foreign labor without an adequate protective 
tariff. 


COUNTABLE COTTON CLOTHS 


The United Kingdom, at present, is a substantial exporter to 
this country of cotton cloths, which include sheets and pillow 
cases. The Pequot Mills of Salem, Mass., that manufactures only 
sheets and pillow cases, employs approximately 3,200 people in its 
mills and bleachery and has an annual pay roll of approximately 
$3,000,000. The employees of this industry have recently suffered 
a wage cut of about 10 percent, due to the general condition of 
the cotton-textile industry. Imports of sheets and pillow cases 
have increased substantially since 1932. In that year 110,812 cot- 
ton sheets and pillow cases were imported to this country for 
consumption; while in 1937, imports amounted to 892,593. 

It is to be noted that in 1932 Japan exported no cotton sheets or 
pillow cases to this country, while in 1937 total imports from that 
country amounted to 762,765 cotton sheets and pillow cases. These 
statistics were recently reported by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. 

It is quite clear, from the above information, that the present 
tariff rates are no barrier to Japan and other countries desiring to 
ship their products to the American market. It is also clear that 
any reduction in these rates will mean still greater imports of these 
commodities. The present rate is obviously too low and ought to 
be increased. Certainly no consideration ought to be given to any 
reduction. 

The cotton industry of Massachusetts in 1936 employed 40,792 
wage earners, with a pay roll of $39,677,684. In that year there were 
86 industries manufacturing cotton goods. It is one of our largest 


industries and is the backbone of the industrial life of many com- 
munities of that State. Imports of countable cotton cloths have 
shown a substantial increase during the past 5 years. The figures 
released from the Tariff Commission are as follows: 


Square yards 
— 227. 675. 124 
143, 889, 852 

Japan again is the source of our greatest percentage increase. 
Imports from that country increased from 791,718 square yards in 
1932 to 106,214,152 square yards in 1937. 

There has been a very substantial decline in the operation of the 
cotton industry in Massachusetts during the past few months. 
Wage cuts have been put into general effect in this industry in 
recent days. At present it is going through one of its most severe 
trials. These conditions ought not to be aggravated by any fur- 
ther competition with foreign-made products. 

WOOL-FELT HATS 

In the supplemental list of products which will be considered in 
the trade agreement with the United Kingdom is listed that of hat 
and hat bodies; manufactured, wholly or in part, of wool felt, if 
blocked or trimmed, including finished hats, etc. 
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This is another industry that I believe is fully justified in 
seeking protection from foreign competition. In the town of 
Amesbury, Mass., in my district, 65 percent of the entire industrial 
pay roll of the town comes from the hat industry in that com- 
munity, namely, the Merrimac Hat Corporation. A very severe 
decline has also set in in that industry, with their pay roll $20,000 
& month less than it was a year ago. 

Imports of wool-felt hat bodies have also shown a very decided 
increase since 1932, when total imports amounted to 12,284,290 
hat bodies in that year, while in 1937 a total of 17,509,769 hat 
bodies came into this country. Japan again showed the greater 
percentage increase. It is to be noted that Japan did not enter 
the domestic market until 1934, when imports from that country 
to the United States were but 13,892 hat bodies. In 1937 imports 
from Japan amounted to 8,226,130 hat bodies. This shows the 
rapid strides that J is making in the manufacturing of this 
product. It is essential that immediate be taken to save 
this important American industry from the devastating influence 
of this kind of competition by increasing the present tariff rates. 

Again let me repeat that Japan, in this instance also, would 
receive the benefits of any concessions made to the United King- 
dom under the most-favored-nation clause. 


ISINGLASS 


The only isinglass-producing concern in the United States is 
located in Rockport, Mass., a town in my district. This is the 
Cape Ann Isinglass Co., which employs on the average of 35 people, 
and upon which approximately 200 persons in that town depend 
for their livelihood. This company is equipped and able to manu- 
facture in excess of 350,000 pounds per year. In 1933, however, 
the production was 69,571 pounds, which decreased in 1937 to 
59,279 pounds, while the imports of isinglass increased in value from 
$17,659 in 1933 to $38,437 in 1937. No figures on the pounds of 
isinglass imported are available prior to 1935. For that year, 
66,549 pounds of isinglass were imported, particularly from the 
United Kingdom; in 1937, 85,289 pounds were imported. It would 
appear from the above that the imports of isinglass are seriously 
interfering with the domestic market, which was formerly, and is 
today, the only source for sales of the product of the Cape Ann 
Isinglass Co. It is also clear from the above that the present 
tariff rates are inadequate to give proper protection to this small 
industry which is so vital to the town in which it is located. It 
is obvious that the lowering of these rates will mean the complete 
rumation of this industry. It seems to me that this industry, 
the only one of its kind in the United States, ought to be per- 
mitted to live. 

LEATHER AND SHOES 


In respect to the imports of shoes, I desire to call the attention 
of the committee to the evidence presented at the Czechoslovakian 
trade-agreement hearing, which sets forth fully the case of the 
shoe manufacturers of the country. It is imperative that, in the 
discussion of the trade agreement with the representatives of the 
United Kingdom, this evidence should be kept in mind, as the 
benefits of any reduction of the tariff rates on boots and shoes will 
be taken advantage of by our principal competitor in the shoe 
industry, namely, Czechoslovakia, 

While I do not know just how far reaching any reduction of 
the tariff rates on leather will be, or the effect it will have on our 
leather industry, I desire, at this time, to enter a general protest 
against any action which will result in the importation of any sub- 
stantial amount of leather. The leather industry in Massachu- 
setts is also one of our principal sources of employment and at the 
present time, is in a very depressed condition, resulting in a large 
number of leatherworkers being unemployed. Great care should 
be exercised to see to it that this industry is not further harassed 
by the influx of foreign-made leather with which it will have to 
compete in the open market. 


CONCLUSION 


I have attempted, in this brief, to call to your attention the per- 
tinent facts, relative to the principal industries of Massachusetts 
about whose future I am especially concerned, at this time, namely, 
those of woolens and worsteds, cotton cloth, shoes and leather, 
hats, and isinglass. All of these industries are already feeling the 
brunt of competition with the products of cheap foreign labor, 
which can be sent to this country at a cost even below that of 
actual domestic production of identical commodities. Any re- 
duction in duties on the imports of these articles is certain to mean 
disaster for our American manufacturers and workers, for such 
reductions, through one trade agreement, mean benefits for all 
other nations with which we are on friendly commercial terms. 

Certainly it cannot be called “true reciprocity” where expansion 
of world trade for other countries results in the destruction of our 
American industries and throws more and more men and women 
out of employment and onto our tremendously overburdened relief 
rolls. The director of the recent unemployment census, Mr. Big- 
gers, has recorded more than 300,000 persons who are able to work 
but who are unable to secure employment in Massachusetts, and 
the present outlook for increased business is anything but 
encouraging. 

In view of all prevailing circumstances, and with such men as 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau reported as having some 
doubt that the bottom of the depression in the United States has 
yet been reached, it seems that it is the only logical thing for the 
Government to declare an indefinite moratorium on all trade-agree- 
ment negotiations until we have found employment for the millions 
of men and women who are beseeching us to help them secure 
real jobs that they may maintain their families and homes. 
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May I ask at this time that I be permitted to appear in 
at the hearings, which start on March 14, 1938, relative 2 tho 
United Kingdom trade agreement? 
Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE J. BATES, 
Member of Congress. 


Bonneville Dam and Boulder Dam Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1938 


LETTER AND STATEMENT SENT TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE INTERIOR AND WAR DEPART- 
MENTS BY HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, complying with the request 
of several Members of Congress, and for the information of 
all concerned, I am inserting in the Record the following let- 
ter and accompanying statement, with table, which I sent to 
members of the Subcommittees on Appropriations, as indi- 


aiin FEBRUARY 16, 1938. 

Dear Mr. : As at least one member of your committee is 
well aware, I have long had a deep interest in the Boulder Dam 
development, its prosperity, and its military protection. 

When the Federal Power Commission last week issued the allo- 
cations of the costs of Bonneville Dam in the Northwest, upon 
which the capital base for electric rates is to be fixed, I was 
shocked to discover the discrimination such a base would place 
upon its southern hydroelectric competitor, also a Federal project. 
I discovered that where Boulder Dam pays 4 percent interest, Bonne- 
ville is to pay but 1.54271 percent. This is not right. In the initial 
development stage the allocation of costs to power amounts to only 
21 percent of the total, while Boulder Dam has a power allocation of 
approximately 76 percent. 

And when—if ever—tfull power installations are made at Bonne- 
ville, only 57 percent will be charged to power. I am playing no 
favorites but since both of these projects must compete for large 
blocks of industrial power, these rates place Boulder at an im- 
possible disadvantage. Yet any rate base or percentage base reduc- 
tion at Bouider would preclude or shrink financial benefits to upper 
Colorado Basin States. No such reduction can fairly be undertaken 
by the Federal Government. I quickly grasped the force of this 
argument as made to me on a recent inspection trip through 
that area. 

I call the attention of your committee to these new develop- 
ments in view of the fact that you are now considering appropria- 
tions for Bonneville, including an additional sum above the regular 
Budget appropriation. From my present understanding of the 
situation I am compelled to oppose the proposition in view of 
the facts disclosed in the memorandum submitted herewith. It 
occurs to me that in light of these disclosures you will be inclined 
to proceed with caution on these new and additional appropriations. 

personal regards, 


With kindest 
CHARLES A. PLUMLEY. 
Copies to the chairmen and members of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Interior Department and for the War De- 
partment. 
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BONNEVILLE DAM AND BOULDER DAM RATES 


On February 9, 1938, the Federal Power Commission announced 
its allocation of costs to the various functions of the Bonneville 
Dam. At once it was apparent that the rate base thus set up 
was sharply lower than the projected allocation of costs submitted 
to the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 11 months before 
by Gen. E. M. Markham, Chief of the Corps of „ Which 
built the dam, It was considerably lower also than the allocated 
rate base at Boulder Dam set up by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Outstanding difference was the interest rate. Boulder Dam not 
only earns a sum which is applied annually to amortization, but 
to the outstanding debt it pays interest at the rate of 4 percent 
per annum. Similarly the Army engineers had set up the same 
rate of interest. But the Federal Power Co assumed an 
interest rate of 1.54271 percent per annum. Thus Boulder Dam 
must pay two and one-half times as much on its investment as its 
competitor at Bonneville, for which the Engineer Corps had set 
up an identical interest rate. 

Although the rosiest predictions would indicate that Bonneville 
cannot be amortized and must be carried on the Government 
books for 40 years, the Power Commission justified this low interest 
rate because it represents “the cost to the United States for the 
use of the money during the 50-month period from November 1, 
1933, to December 31, 1937,” the principal period of construction. 
Even that statement is far from correct, because there remains 
some $20,000,000 worth of generating machinery to be installed at 
some future date, and bear some unknown interest rate. 

Also at variance with the Boulder Dam and Army engineers is 
the Federal Power Commission's allocation of that part of Bonne- 
ville costs chargeable to power. 

Of the $107,000,000 total cost of Boulder Dam, all but $25,000,- 
000, or $82,000,000, is assessed against power development. Thus 
the power rate base of Boulder Dam is more than 76 percent of 
the total cost, whereas the power rate base of Bonneville is 57 
percent. Hence Bonneville enjoys a differential of about one-third 
over its federally owned competitor, Boulder Dam, in addition to 
an interest rate on that base which is a small fraction of that 
paid by Boulder. 

The special treatment of Bonneville by the Federal Power Com- 
mission is accentuated when compared with the allocations of cost 
by the Army engineers as submitted by General Markham last 
year, a break-down of which is found in the accompanying table. 

It will be seen that whereas the engineers c to power at 
the initial stage of two generating units $30,112,000, the Federal 
Power Commission saw fit to eliminate or defer $18,500,000 of those 
charges. Thus the Commission's rate base for the project at the 
present stage is slightly more than $11,600,000. 

In terms of kilowatt capacity at this stage there is a difference 
amounting to 250 percent between the allocations of the Federal 
Power Commission and the Army engineers. At 86,400 kilowatts 
of installed capacity at this stage the power allocation to Bonne- 
ville would be $135.25 under the Federal Power Commission's rate 
base and $348.52 according to the Army engineers. 

Bonneville now enjoys a rate base of slightly more than 21 per- 
out of the’ — p TWN AAR SING 
percent. 

The Federal Power Commission’s arithmetic grows “curiouser 
and curiouser” as one further examines its figures. Facilities 
wholly devoted to navigation will cost but $5,517,600. Facilities 
wholly devoted to power ultimately will cost $29,448,000. Thus 
more than five times as much is spent for power as navigation. 
Nonetheless the Power Commission, in its superior wisdom, has 
laid upon navigation a burden twice as heavy as carried by power 
in sharing the costs for facilities jointly valuable and jointly 


e to navigation and power. 


This is the presumed ultimate charge to navigation, although the Power Commission states, No additional capital costs for facilities solely for navigation 
i tion’s assumed joint responsibility 733,000, Ron the 


ted.“ Navi 
facili 


” for nonnavigation facilities is found by deducting the ultimate charge to power, $12, 
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Old-Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1938 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I say without fear of 
contradiction that every Member of this body is aware of 
the fact that literally millions of our elderly people are 
suffering due to the failure of this Congress to enact a decent 
old-age pension. Further than that, every Member of this 
body is aware of the fact that the General Welfare Act, 
H. R. 4199, is, and has been since February 2, 1937, locked 
up in the Ways and Means Committee. I, and I am sure 
the other Members of this House also, have been bombarded 
with letters, postal cards, and telegrams urging that action 
be taken on this bill. This Congress, in my opinion, will be 
derelict in its duty to the citizens of the United States if it 
should adjourn without taking action on this legislation. 

Surely it is only fair that the committee, as well as the 
Members of Congress, give interested parties an opportunity 
to be heard relative to the merits of this bill. It is not my 
purpose here today to attempt to state whether or not the 
measure should be passed in its original form or whether or 
not the tax base on which it is founded should be changed 
from a transaction tax to a gross-income tax. 

I have felt all along that I owe a duty to the thousands 
of people who have written me on behalf of the bill to make 
a thorough study of various types of old-age pensions, 

There has recently been started amongst some of the 
Members of this House, a movement to amend the bill and 
substitute a gross-income tax for the transaction tax. When 
this was brought to my attention I asked the Minister of 
Sweden, here in Washington, D. C., for information as to the 
type of old-age pension in effect in that country. We are 
all aware of the fact that the Scandinavian countries, and 
particularly Sweden, possess a social viewpoint far in ad- 
vance of that in effect in most of the countries in the world. 
So well known is this fact that the word Scandinavian is 
almost generally accepted to be symbolic of liberalism. I 
have on my desk a translation of the Swedish pension laws 
of 1935. I have read and analyzed this act most carefully 
and I find one fact in connection with the Swedish pension 
law which should be of great interest to every Member of 
this House. Solely to acquaint the Congress with the matter 
to which I refer, I quote from section 4 of the act: 

The pension contributions shall not be due from any person for 
the period before the calendar year in which he completes his 
eighteenth year or after the year in which he becomes 65 years of 
age, or during such years as he is not registered within the country. 
Pension contributions shall not be made by persons who benefit 
from a public pension or invalid fund or who are on the public 
poor-relief rolls as permanently unfit for work. Also excepted from 
the obligation to contribute are those who have not been previously 
exempted and who are now permanently incapacitated. Although 
a contribution has become due, any circumstance named above, 
death or the loss of Swedish citizenship, shall relieve such person 
from payment. 

The amount of the contribution which each person shall make 
annually shall be 6 crowns or, if a person has been taxed under 
the state income and capital tax on an annual amount exceeding 
600 crowns, 1 percent of the taxed amount. The highest pension 
contribution shall be 20 crowns; however, if a person obligated to 
contribute is married to another also obligated to contribute and 
is registered as living with such person, the joint contribution shall 
be 40 crowns, 


Thus it becomes readily apparent that the Swedish system 
is, in effect, a graduated gross-income tax. As I before 
stated, I am not here proposing that this is or is not the 
system we should follow, but I mention it because it works so 
successfully in Sweden, and I feel that every Member of this 
body could well afford to study carefully the whole act itself. 

It is further worthy of note that under the operation of 
the Swedish act when an individual reaches the age of 
67 he automatically becomes eligible for pension payment. 
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One of the severest criticisms, and I am sure every Member 
of this House is aware of this, of the operation of the Social 
Security Act in connection with the payment of old-age 
benefits in our various States, is the fact that an army of 
snoopers is employed to harrass recipients of pensions. We 
have all heard time and again the stories of the high-salaried 
sorority sisters who are employed to pry into the private lives 
of our old people. This practice, while it may occasionally 
uncover a chiseler or two, serves in the main merely as a 
means of raising the cost of operation of the Social Security 
Act. It is the type of thing that should be stopped and 
stopped immediately. The fact that it is now being done is 
just another reason for our earnest consideration of H. R. 
4199. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the accepted practice of this Govern- 
ment to provide for the retirement with pay of both officers 
and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
I have no quarrel with this practice and I think our Gov- 
ernment would fall far short of its duty if it failed to do this. 
But, Mr. Speaker, are not the contributions made to our 
society by its civilian members just as valuable as those 
made by these military members? Could our Nation exist 
without its farmers, its laborers, its merchants, and all the 
other members of our complicated social structure? The 
answer is no. Why, then, do we differentiate between them 
when they reach an age at which we will no longer hire 
their labors? 

The elderly man or woman whose hair is gray and whose 
step is halting is not wanted in our offices, on our farms, or 
in our shops. Their requests for employment are greeted 
with icy stares, and yet they have done every bit as much, 
if not more, toward building up our Nation as has your pro- 
fessional soldier or sailor. Again, I repeat it is time we did 
something about it. 

Mr. Speaker, the other day I ran across a poem which, it. 
seems to me, is so descriptive of our present situation that 
I think it should be repeated here: 


In savage days when times were tough 
And primal passions raged, 

They had a custom, queer and rough, 
To cure the blight of age. 

So when a native’s youth had fled 
And he had lost his vim 

They simply knocked him on the head 
And put an end to him. 


But we, in this enlightened age, 
We're made of sterner stuff, 
And so we look with righteous rage 
On customs so queer and rough. 
So when a man grows old and gray 
And weak and short of breath, 
We simply take his job away 
And let him starve to death. 


Private Monopolies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. J. W. ROBINSON 
OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1938 


STATEMENT BY COL. CHARLES H. MARCH, FORMER CHAIRMAN 
OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, under the leaye 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
statement by Col. Charles H. March, former Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission: 

MONOPOLY ON DEFENSE THROUGH AGES—AMERICAN BATTLE INVOKING 
LEGISLATION APPEARS IN MANY FORMS—“RULE OF REASON” VIEWED 
AS ONE OF OBSTACLES TO REGULATION 
(Editor’s note: Charles H. March, Republican Commissioner of 

the Federal Trade Commission, first appointed by Coolidge and 

reappointed by President Roosevelt, makes a plea for straight 
thinking on monopoly, and advances his own views with respect to 
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the present national situation in an interview with and by Lucy 
Salamanca 


“Granted,” says Charles H. March, Republican Commissioner of 
the Federal Trade Commission and twice Chairman of that body, 
“that the giant monopoly is abroad in the land; granted that it 
will destroy the very foundations of our democratic government 
if allowed to go uncontrolled; and granted that the whole world 
is now in reyolt—and justly—against the philosophy of unneces- 
sary scarcity which has been the philosophy of private monopoly, 
I still urge upon the American people the necessity for some good 

t at this time on this vital subject. 

Furthermore, I contend that the question is simple, the remedy 
direct, and the law adequate. In my opinion, the present situa- 
tion with respect to this grave economic condition has been 
aggravated, not by lack of adequate legislation but by emascula- 
tion of that legislation which we now have. My long experience as 
a member of one of the United States Government’s oldest inde- 
pendent agencies, charged with the quasi-judicial functions of 
preventing unfair methods of competition in commerce and of 

investigations into industrial abuses, has convinced me 
that when the Supreme Court read into the Sherman antitrust 
law the so-called ‘rule of reason,’ it gave great impetus to the for- 
mation of monopolies; it confirmed them—however unintention- 
ally—in their monopolistic profits and their inflated capital struc- 
tures and accentuated the holding-company menace.” 

“Please remember,” I suggested, “that this is for the great 
American public—an effort to clarify some of the confusing and 
conflicting arguments that are being hurled at its head—and the 
‘rule of reason’ doesn't mean a thing to the layman.” 

That's right. It doesn't, and it should. Lil come to that. What 
the American public does know is that we are now in the midst 
of a business recession, that unemployment is still an acute prob- 
lem, that many are in want in the midst of plenty. The public 
knows, too, that recently President Roosevelt requested that the 
Federal Trade Commission make an investigation into this situa- 
tion, to determine the effect of monopoly upon it, and whether 
or not monopolistic practices can be held responsible for it. I am 
not at liberty, of course, to comment upon this at this time. But 
the American public has only to go as far back as the last depres- 
sion to determine for itself that certain practices of a monopolistic 
nature were in large measure responsible for that debacle. 

“I personally believe that the last depression was traceable in 
no small degree to monopolistic practices on the part of large 
businesses, many of them excessively capitalized. These prac- 
tices were not controlled at the time, because the whole country 
had been so blinded by prosperity that the growth of monopolies 
had seemed actually beneficial rather than dangerous. But they 
charged more than the traffic would bear and exploited their posi- 
tions without sufficient regard for the consequences. 

“In reducing competition they seemed to be on the way to 
greater success. Actually, however, fewer people were able to buy 
the products of those who had concentrated output in their own 
hands, for such concentration had deprived many of their liveli- 
hood. The result, though often called overproduction, might 
equally well be termed underconsumption, for many of those who 
had been consumers lost their purchasing power when they were 
no longer able to fight against the methods used by their larger 
competitors. 

“All this is directly contrary to the principle on which our Gov- 
ernment was founded—that of equal opportunity for all who are 
fitted to improve their position by reason of their energy and 
initiative. If there is still to be anything distinctive about our 
national character, we must preserve forever the right of every 
man and woman to use his brains and energies to the full, and to 
reap a fair reward from this use. I fear we have taken the stur- 
diness of American individualism too much for granted. It is 
time we examined this American characteristic again, to see 
whether or not we are losing it, and to decide whether or not we 
wish to lose it and to replace it with reliance on the Government 
or on others.” 

“Such dependence would lead us, would it not, into the totali- 
tarian state, or socialism?” 

“The totalitarian state, socialism, fascism, communism, or any 
other ‘ism’ that has ever lured man with the hope of redressing 
his wrongs, down through history. This problem of the concen- 
tration of wealth into the hands of a few has always been a 
world problem. It underlies the civil war in Spain, the Com- 
munist revolution in Russia, and the death of democracy in other 
countries. It has toppled kings from their thrones. It will drive 
to disaster dictators, economic or political, who thwart the masses 
in their efforts to achieve a better standard of living and greater 
economic security. It is an ancient question and, curiously, when 
it recurs, it has always been novel and acute. This is because self- 
seeking enterprisers have been adept at conceiving and adopting 
mew monopoly devices soon after society showed itself able to 
comprehend and control the contemporary problem. Thus the 
problem has always been a new one, requiring a new concept and 
a new analysis. 

“In the present recurring wave of interest and preoccupation 
with monopoly I read the natural result of legislation rendered 
inefficient in interpretation. Back in 1873, Henry Ward Beecher 
declared that he counted among the dangers of those times ‘one 
which has developed out of the prodigious rapidity of the accu- 
mulation of enormous and consolidated wealth.’ He cited in par- 
ticular the railroads of his day. ‘I fear that the time will come,’ 
Beecher prophesied ‘when the wor! will rise up and say 
that he has no appeal to the courts no appeal to legislatures; that 
he is bought and owned by consolidated capital. And when that 
time comes, unless it brings reformation, it will bring revolution? 
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“Well, it brought reformation some years later in the Sherman 
antitrust law, passed in 1890. And between those nineties and the 
election of President Wilson in 1912 the American industrial scene 
underwent a vast change. Great and numerous national indus- 
tries passed into the hands of powerful corporations. 

“With this ever-growing power of monopoly the Federal Govern- 
ment demanded the creation of the Federal Trade Commission to 
cope with the arising problems. In Wilson's first term the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was created for the administration and 
enforcement of the antitrust laws, and the Clayton Act was passed, 
revising and strengthening the Sherman Act. For the first time 
in our national history monopoly was compelled to lay its cards 
on the table and justify its actions before trained experts in law 
and business. Office records, letters, contracts, all the practices of 
monopoly, were subpenaed and brought before the Commission. 

“What has happened between that day and this that has caused 
monopoly to get such a hold upon our business enterprises? I 
will tell you. First, however, I would like to make two things 
clear. I believe that most businessmen—big or little—are honest. 
My second contention is that there is nothing the matter with our 
present law; that as it stands, if it were executed in its spirit and 
to — letter, it would eliminate those evils it was designed to wipe 
out.“ 


Commissioner March broke off to inquire abruptly, Have you 
ever read that law, designed to you and your neighbors 
against private monopoly and to preserve individual business enter- 
prise and safeguard the unorganized masses of labor, agriculture, 
and consumer from the unbalanced economy of organized capital? 
Everyone who ts having anything to say about this present question 
of monopoly should certainly read it. It states in direct e 
just what it means: ‘Every person who shall monopolize, or at- 
tempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire with any other 
person or persons to monopolize any part of the trade or commerce 
among the several States, or with foreign countries, shall be deemed 
guilty.’ That's clear enough. It also states: ‘Every contract, com- 
bination in the form of a trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal.’ 


“Similarly, the Federal Trade Commission Act states the func- 
tions of the Commission with equal clarity, and there can be no 
question of the simplicity and directness of the language used in 
section 7 of the Clayton Act of 1914. But, just as it is one thing 
to inveigh against monopoly in general and quite another to at- 
tack it specifically, so have our laws proved to be one thing on the 
statute books and another in the courts. In now historic instances 
the Supreme Court has refused to decree dissolution of certain 
trusts, holding that not mere size and power but behavior is the 
test of unlawful monopoly. This is the familiar doctrine of good 
trusts and bad trusts, Under such a doctrine it is possible for a 
concern to dominate an entire industry, and eliminate competition, 
yet not be in an unlawful monopoly. This doctrine of good trusts 
and bad trusts was but a development of the ‘rule of reason,’ 
where the Supreme Court held that not ‘every’ combination in 
restraint of trade, as the statute distinctly reads, is a violation of 
mie but only those combinations which ‘unreasonably’ restrain 

e. 


“Out of this interpretation of the laws made by Congress has 
grown all the confusion, the looseness, the uncertainty, that has 
encouraged the development of monopolistic practices, safe from 
the law, in this land. Under the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt some of the trusts were prosecuted while others were not 
molested. The Standard Oil Co. combination was proceeded, 
against, but the United States Steel Corporation was not disturbed 
until during the Taft administration. Theodore Roosevelt was a 
vigorous advocate of the doctrine of reasonable restraint of trade 
held by the minority of the Supreme Court in certain cases, and he 
was so far convinced that the steel corporation was a good trust 
that he approved its acquisition of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. 
during the panic of 1907. 

“President Taft, on the other hand, showed his disagreement 
with the philosophy of his predecessor when he stated in a message 
to Congress: ‘I venture to think that this is to put into the 
hands of the court a power impossible to exercise on any con- 
sistent principle which will insure the uniformity of decision essen- 
tial to best judgment. It is to thrust upon the courts a burden 
they have no precedents to enable them to carry, and to give them 
a power approaching the arbitrary, the abuse of which might in- 
volve our whole judicial system in disaster.’ He was referring, of 
course, to the power the Supreme Court had taken of injecting 
into the case the question of the ‘reasonableness’ of the com- 
bination under trial. 

“We have, as a matter of fact, been operating for some 25 years 
under an amendment which Congress has sanctioned only by its 
silence and which it formerly refused to sanction by legislative 
enactment. Nothing that any outside critic of the Court could say 
can match in vigor and logic the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Harlan, who charged: “The Court by its decision, when interpreted 
by the language of its opinion, has not only upset the long-settled 
interpretation of the act but has usurped the constitutional func- 
tions of the legislative branch of the Government. With all due 
respect for the opinion of others, I feel bound to say that what 
the Court has said may well cause some alarm for the integrity 
of our institutions.’ 


whether an agreement or combination is reasonable or unreason- 
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able would render the act as a criminal or penal statute indefinite 
and uncertain, and hence to that extent utterly nugatory and 
void, and would practically amount to a repeal of that part of 
the act. And while the same technical objection does not apply 
to civil prosecutions,’ he went on, ‘the injection of the rule of 
reasonableness or unreasonableness would lend to the greatest 
variableness and uncertainty in the enforcement of the law.“ Yet, 
notwithstanding this attitude of Congress, of the President, and 
the prior attitude of the Supreme Court itself, less than 2 years 
later the Supreme Court reversed itself and held that the Sherman 
Act did not inhibit ‘every’ combination in restraint of trade, as 
its terms provide, but only such combinations as are in unreason- 
able restraint of trade.” 

“But are these not direct examples of the invasion by the judi- 
ciary of the constitutional domain of Congress?” 

“Exactly. And it has practically rendered null and void our laws 
against monopoly and monopolistic practices. It makes it prac- 
tically impossible to prosecute such cases, for how can evidence be 
presented to determine the intent and morality of a corporate 
body? James M. Beck, who was Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States at the time of the ‘rule of reason’ decision and later 
was Solicitor General, expressed it well when he said that the 
Supreme Court has ‘assumed a crushing burden’ and that it would 
involve determining ‘the limits of combination, the lawful and 
unlawful forms thereof, the economic necessities of a people, the 
degree to which commercial methods, the invalidity of different 
forms of competition, the degree to which the telegraph, the rail- 
road, and the steamship may be utilized in consolidating different 
and competing units into a more efficient and noncompeting unit, 
the proportion of a given trade or industry that a given individual 
may enjoy, how far prices may be regulated to prevent loss, and 
how far production can be restricted to prevent waste.’ He might 
well have stated, as he did, that the Court ‘must now be the 
arbiters of conflicting schools of philosophy and economic ideals’ 
and have asked, as he did, which was right, ‘Jefferson and Adam 
Smith or Hamilton and Karl Marx, the individualism of Herbert 
Spencer or the socialism of John Ruskin? I cannot envy them 
their self-imposed burden.’ Nor can anyone, it has been clear in 
the intervening 25 years.” 

“How do you account for the fact that public interest in the 
question of monopoly did not take a spectacular upturn in the 
face of all this?” 

“The World War intervened. During our participation in it few 
cases were initiated, and the results of the ‘rule of reason’ decisions 
in the Standard Oil and American Tobacco Co. cases were not im- 
mediately apparent. Within a few months of these decisions, how- 
ever, the Government under President Taft's administration had 
filed suit for dissolution of the United States Steel Corporation. 
The suit was disposed of in the lower Federal court in 1915. It 
was argued before the Supreme Court in 1917 and reargued in 1919. 
In 1920 the Supreme Court decided unfavorably to the Govern- 
ment, without mentioning the rule of reason as such, but resting 
its decision upon the conclusion that whatever restraint of trade 
or monopoly did exist was not ‘unreasonable.’ The Court asserted 
that ‘the law does not make mere size an offense or the existence of 
unexerted power an offense.’ Well, what does that mean? That 
there may actually be 100-percent monopoly of an industry and yet 
be no violation of the Sherman law. How can any government 
hope to wipe out monopoly in the face of such decisions?” 

He continued: “One instance in particular is interesting as an 
illustration of barriers erected to the efforts of the Federal Trade 
Commission to enforce section 7. This is the ruling of the Supreme 
Court that even though the stock of a corporation be acquired in 
violation of the law, the Commission has no power to remedy the 
situation if the stock so acquired were yoted to acquire the physical 
properties before the Commission filed its complaint. Since there 
is necessarily a lapse of time between any preliminary inquiry and 
the issuance of a formal complaint, offending corporations may 
readily use it to acquire the physical properties of corporations 
whose stock they have previously acquired in violation of law.” 

“How can you reconcile such facts as these with the pledges of 
both political parties to enforce and strengthen the antitrust laws?” 

“You can’t reconcile them. The pledges are futile so long as 
the Supreme Court sits in judgment upon whether a given mo- 
nopoly or restraint of trade is reasonable and in the public in- 
terest. Consider the last Republican Party platform. It stated 
that the party favored ‘the vigorous enforcement of the criminal 
laws, as well as the civil laws, against monopolies and trusts and 
their officials." Furthermore, the platform ‘demanded the enact- 
ment of such additional legislation as is necessary to make it 
impossible for private monopoly to exist in the United States.’ 
But that is the point. We do not need additional legislation to 
fight monopoly. We need the exact enforcement of that which we 
have. The last Democratic platform pledged ‘vigorously and fear- 
lessly to enforce the criminal and civil provisions of the existing 
antitrust laws,’ and added, ‘and to the extent that their effective- 
ness has been weakened by new corporate devices or judicial 
construction, we propose by law to restore their efficiency in 
stamping out monopolistic practices and the concentration of 
economic power.’ 

“It is a fight that has gone on through the ages, and to each 
new age it is newly vital. Away back 640 years before Christ there 
was one Thales of Miletus who used his knowledge of astronomy 
to forecast an excellent wine crop. Whereupon he bought up all 
the wine presses of his neighbors at a low figure in advance of 
the season. Come harvest time, his neighbors were forced to buy 
back their wine presses at exorbitant rates. Aristotle makes 


reference to this earlier bit of business in his Politicos and names 
the practice ‘monopoly,’ or ‘exclusive sale’ in the Greek. 

“Yet today we still have much to learn in controlling the evil. 
An English writer prefaced his study of the question in 1622 with 
the remark that because the name and nature of monopoly ‘is 
more talk't of than well understood of many’ he had thought it 
not unreasonable ‘to bestow some special pains in the diligent 
investigation thereof.’ The conclusion is one that can be recom- 
mended in the confusion of today’s discussions of the subject. 
Conflicting remedies and philosophies are being advanced on every 
hand. The question is being entangled in unnecessary complexi- 
ties, shrouded in obscure, sometimes fantastic interpretations, and 
attacked and denounced from such diverse and unrelated angles 
that the whole matter has taken on for the public generally the 
aspect, indeed, of ‘confusion worse confounded.’ 

“There is one thing we can all understand. Abraham Lincoln 
voiced it when he said this Nation could not exist half slave and 
half free. Neither can this Nation exist half monopolistic and half 
free, for monopoly by its very nature controls the freedom of the 
people. But we can have a Nation free of monopoly if we enforca 
the laws against monopoly. There is no other way to realize the 
American dream or to preserve the American ideal.” 
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HON. J. JOSEPH SMITH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. J. JOSEPH SMITH, OF CONNECTICUT, AT 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS, ANSONIA, CONN., FEBRUARY 22, 1938 


Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered at the annual convention 
of the Connecticut Association of Letter Carriers at Ansonia, 
Conn., February 22, 1938: 


Your organization, made up of the personnel of one of the 
two great branches of postal workers who move the mails of a 
great Nation, is to be congratulated on the consistently demon- 
strated ability of its leadership and on the progressive program it 
has fostered through many years, with a sensible regard for facts 
and reality. For your invitation to address the annual conven- 
tion of the Connecticut branch of this organization please accept 
my sincere appreciation. 

I want today to say a few things about matters which are 
troubling in greater or less degree the minds of all of us. I want 
to talk a little about war and peace. About war as being definitely 
not our aim. About peace as a positive goal which we must all 
keep clearly and resolutely before us, lest misguided thinking 
obscure its importance, lest shrewd alien propaganda deceive us 
as to where our true interests lie, lest the contagion of the war 
temper infect our national spirit. 


WE HAVE OUR WAR—AGAINST POVERTY AND INJUSTICE 


That spirit, the American ideal, has its own enemies to conquer 
at home; the American people have still to win their fight against 
poverty, against disease, against social injustice and economic 
weaknesses. With these enemies we have all the war we will ever 
need; and we must leave their own ancient and historic quarrels 
to the nations beyond both oceans who live by the sword today, as 
they have lived for generation after tragic generation, devoted to 
the madness of military glory while they waste their own sub- 
stance and despoil the fruits of civilization. 

On the birthday of the great figure we honor today it is far 
from original for a public speaker to refer to Washington's Fare- 
well Address and to mention that this now famous document 
contained a warning against entangling foreign alliances. But I 
think we too often fail to realize what a shrewd modern commen- 
tary we have in that address delivered in September 1796, how, 
in spite of lessened distances, it almost appears that history has 
stood still to permit those brilliant observations to weigh as 
forcefully today as they did more than 140 years ago. 

Washington solemnly warned his country in that Farewell Ad- 
dress against “those broils and wars between themselves, which 
so frequently afflict neighboring countries not tied together by 
the same government; which their own rivalship alone would be 
sufficient to produce; but which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues would stimulate and embitter.” 

“The great rule of conduct for us,” he declared, “in regard to 
foreign nations, is, in extending our commercial relations, have 
with them as little political connection as possible 

And in the passage which follows there is set forth an incisive 
analysis of the European situation which could have been delivered 
as effectively this week as a century and a half ago. He said, 
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“Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, 
or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our 
concerns. Hence therefore it must be unwise in us to implicate 
ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her poli- 
tles, or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships 
or enmities.” 
WHY STAND UPON FOREIGN GROUND? 

Washington asks then why we should forego the advantages of 
our peculiar situation. He asks, “Why quit our own to stand upon 
foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice?” 

And the closing note of his address is struck with this phrase, 
which has been quoted perhaps more than any other part of the 
document: “It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” 

Even as he spoke, Europe was a battleground. And five years later 
the wars of Napoleon were ravaging every country on the continent, 
impoverishing France and filling the earth with the millions of 
dead. And the wars of Napoleon were ended only at Waterloo, in 
1815. 

Of course there was profound wisdom in the policies then 
enunciated by Washington. He knew Europe then as the land 
from which this Nation had lately sprung and from which this 
Nation had cut itself free by revolution and a war in defense of 
that revolution. He knew the enmities which for generations had 
bred wars in Europe, and he foresaw that the same enmities 
would continue to breed slaughter, invasion, destruction, and 
anarchy. 

BEWARE THE “MISSION” TO HELP BEST MAN WIN 

To what good purpose can our United States link themselves 
with this endless chain of enmities and age-old international 
grudges? On the other hemisphere let children be assigned their 
natural enemies at birth, and if it is their destiny to grow to 
manhood to be d in futile combat to gain another hollow 
victory in their ancient feud, let us not be misled with the 
thought that we have a mission to help the best man win. 
is our country. It is big enough for us, and we have our own 
mission here, a mission big enough for us—to develop the resources 
in our possession. 

It is true, of course, that those who today give evidence of a 
practical respect for the wisdom of the man who gave up the 
Presidency in 1796 are apt to be exposing themselves to the epi- 
thet “isolationist” from many sincere people—people and organ- 
izations who, according to their own sincere views, are also work- 
ing for peace and for the progress in the arts and sciences which 
fiourish during a period when energies are released for peacetime 
enterprise. 

In this connection I think it is in order to say a cautionary word 
against the careless use of labels. To dismiss any man or his 
opinions as “isolationist” is only a form of scolding which unfor- 
tunately involves a complete or partial evasion of facts, and if a 
Te Senda essen ase ene eee dis conor th maa of tha 

We run into similar situations in every phase of human activity 
on account of the widespread tendency for people to sell themselves 
into the slavery of labels. 

My personal feeling is that any public issue which is worth serious 
study is important enough for consideration on its merits and with 
a view to all its possible effects, even though the popular system of 
labeling public attitudes may be thrown out of joint by doing so. 

The question of war and peace is too big an issue to be dismissed 
by ‘“isolationists” or 
“pacifists” on the basis of labels and club membership, 

LUDLOW RESOLUTION PROPOSED A DANGEROUS MECHANISM 


There was recently before the House of Representatives a motion 
to discharge from committee a resolution by Mr. LUDLOW, of Indiana, 
to propose an amendment to the Constitution providing a popular 
vote for the declaration of war. I opposed this motion, which was 
defeated. Congressional mail was heavy while this motion was 
pending. The vast majority of the mail urged support of the 
Ludlow resolution, and the tendency in most of this mail was to 
assume that opponents of the Ludlow resolution were enemies of 
peace. Here again the labeling habit put the whole thing on the 
basis of pacifism and militarism instead of looking at the facts, and 

a decision, 

On the face of it the Ludlow resolution looked like a desirable 
proposition. Why wouldn't it be a fair thing to let the people 
decide for themselves whether they would go to war or refuse to go 
to war? If this simple proposition had been all there was to the 
Ludlow resolution, I would have voted for it. However, a little 
analysis of the matter soon reveals what a dangerous mechanism 
we would have been setting up. 

Look back to the Panay incident in the waters off China. Ons 
of our Navy ships was sunk in a deliberate attack by the Japanese. 
Naturally American opinion was outraged. But the matter was 
settled sensibly. The State Department emerged from the affair 
with American dignity and self-respect preserved, and we did not 
go to war. We can still leave the killing in the Far East to the 
Japanese and Chinese. They are at war but this is none of our 
business. 

But the Panay incident could easily have been made the basis 
for calling a popular referendum on war if our Constitution pro- 
wided for it. The results of such an election would, I feel sure, 
be far different than the results of the negotiations carried on 
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by the Secretary of State and the Japanese Government. Such 
a referendum would at once split the country into two di- 
visions, those favoring peace and those favoring war. Peace is 
unfortunately a dull subject to make speeches about; war has 
always given a Roman holiday to orators. With “War” running 
for office, so to speak, national passions would be inflamed 

the Japanese, the Panay incident would soon be exaggerated into 
a tremendous issue, and the chances are very good that War 
would be elected by a landslide. 


POPULAR EMOTIONS RUN AHEAD OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


5 8 resolution, in my opinion, while on the surface 
nding preserve peace, would in practice be an unnecessary 
factor leading to war. I say it would be because the 
Congress has never been in advance of popular opinion with 
regard to declaring war. On the contrary, both the President 
and the Congress, conscious of the awful responsibility given to 
them, have always been far behind the popular emotions on the 
question of war, even to the point of becoming the victims of 
public criticism and impatience. We recall the ridicule which 
was heaped on President Wilson for weeks prior to the declaration 
of war in 1917 because of his so-called “peace at any price” atti- 
tude, and when war was finally declared, those Members of Con- 
gress who voted against it were denounced as traitors, and the 
late Senator La Follette of Wisconsin was hanged in effigy in his 
home State, burned in effigy, and generally reviled for his furious 
attack on the proposal to declare war. 

These are times when we in the United States must walk cir- 
cumspectly and beware of our very thoughts. There are two out- 
standing dangers in the present situation. The first and greatest 
is the danger of convincing ourselves, or being convinced, that we 
should, for some ideal reason, “cooperate” with some foreign coun- 
try against another foreign country, presumably to help the right 
triumph over the wrong. We must never lose sight of the fact that 
the nations of Europe have for hundreds of years been carrying on 
the same sort of feuds which are being fought or being brewed 
today across the Atlantic, and that there is very little right and 
wrong to be distinguished. We in the United States must be care- 
ful lest we be embroiled in the incessant game of sparring for the 
balance of power which is at the bottom of the European quarrel 
from one century to another. We went into the World War to 
help the right triumph over the wrong, and we got the Versailles 
Treaty and 3 yo a among our Allies which looms 
now as one bases tler's warlike on 
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IT IS NEVER DOUBLE; IT IS ALWAYS NOTHING 

The second great danger is one which lurks in the back of our 
minds like a guilty desire and constitutes a very real menace to 
the national peace. This is the feeling that a taste of war would do 
us all a little good. The factories would speed up, we hear. Labor 
would be scarce and promotions would loom brightly for many 
who feel they are now in a permanent rut. The unemployment 
problem would be solved. I cannot be too forceful in my denuncia- 
tion of this attitude. This is the attitude of the man who throws 
His week's pay into a crooked gambling machine on the principle 
of “double or nothing.” My friends, it is never double; it is al- 
ways nothing. War is a plague and nothing better than a plague. 
The war of today rains bombs and poison gas, fire and bullets, on 
civilians as well as on the men in uniform. And after the spree is 
over any country which takes part in war must suffer all the ills 
of r of economic, spiritual, and cultural 

Today, in Washington, legislation is before the Congress to 
provide for an increase in our naval strength. Opposition to this 
legislation is great. Support for it is also great. The mall of 
Congressmen is weighted heavily with communications on both 
sides of the question. Here again it is unfortunate that public 
thought tends to line up in camps. One sincere group of corre- 
spondents insists that a vote for the Navy bill is a vote against 
peace. Some of the supporters of the legislation are obviously just 
as lacking in sound basis for their attitude. The labels are being 
brought out again and the labels always confuse the issue, 

Some critics of the Navy bill insist that it can have only one 
meaning, a determination to wage a war of aggression. Although 
I am still giving consideration to the Navy bill, I do not think this 
statement is necessarily true. The defense of our coasts under 
present-day conditions involves the necessity of repelling such 
naval equipment as aircraft carriers bringing the planes to bomb 
not only our coasts but our interior as well. Antiaircraft guns 
alone will not do this job. The coastal defense of today must 
begin outside the 12-mile limit. 

AN ADEQUATE DEFENSE IS NECESSARY 

But is it necessary for this country to have an adequate defense 
against a hypothetical invader? I think it is. But, we hear, no 
country has designs against us. This will be all the more true if 
it is known that we can defend ourselves. Italy attacked Ethiopia, 
and Japan attacked China. Neither Ethiopia nor China was 
equipped to defend itself. If this proves that defenselessness 
invites war, then the corollary is true that a strong defense will 
avert attack. I do not see what we can lose by making our coasts 
secure against invasion. 

We still have the Monroe Doctrine. The soundness of the 
Monroe Doctrine has been many times demonstrated. It is not 
to our interest to permit this hemisphere to become a second 
Europe, torn from generation to generation with international 
feuds, fought for by European rulers engaged in the game of 
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acquiring personal and national glory at the expense of their 
people’s welfare. There will be less likelihood of foreign violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine if it appears evident that the United 
States is capable of compelling respect for it. 

We citizens of the United States are the favored people of the 
world today, free from customs boundaries within our territory, 
trading and traveling without resentment from one part of our 
land to another, and, in spite of temporary troubles of a domestic 
nature, enjoying a greater prosperity than any single spot on the 
whole face of the globe. Our task is to develop this great terri- 
tory of ours for the greatest benefit of every one of our citizens; 
our job is to work toward the ideal of a good home for every 
family, a decent income for every worker, and a steady increase 
in the distribution of the things which make for a higher stand- 
ard of living. This is our task and to this we should direct all 
our energies. 

The world is not to be made prosperous by war, but rather by 
commerce and the exchange of goods. Much is being done by our 
Secretary of State to increase the benefits to be gained by inter- 
national trading, even in spite of the discouraging behavior of 
most of the rest of the world, which seems to be determined on 

war while starving the inhabitants. 

In closing I think it is well to repeat that warning given 142 
years ago by George Washington: 

“The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations, 
is in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible.” 


Helium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN M. O’CONNELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1938 


ORANDUM OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR IN 
REPLY TO MY REMARKS BEFORE THE SENATE PUBLIC 
LANDS COMMITTEE 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following memorandum of the Secretary of the Interior 
in reply to my remarks before the Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee, which I have inserted in the RECORD: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
PETROLEUM CONSERVATION DIVISION, 
Washington February 7, 1938. 
Memorandum to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Pursuant to your instructions of February 5, 1938, I have re- 
viewed the statement presented on February 4, 1938, by Hon. JOHN 
M. O’ConNELL, Representative in Congress from the Second District 
of Rhode Island, before the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, of the United States Senate, on the subject of helium gas 
and submit herewith a factual analysis thereof, which has been 
prepared upon the bases of material contained in the files of the 
Department of the Interior; testimony presented at hearings 
before the Committees on Military Affairs of the United States 
Senate and the House of Representatives on S. 1567, H. R. 4415, 
and H. R. 7494; and the record of action taken by the Congress on 
these measures as shown in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, issues of 
August 11, 20, and 21, 1937. 

In the following numbered sections, the material included 
within quotation marks are statements made by Hon. JOHN M. 
O'CONNELL, while the material not included within quotation 
marks, appearing subsequent to each such quoted statement, 
summarizes the factual data obtained from the sources enumer- 
ated above. 

1. “The original Helium Act forbids the sale of helium gas. 
After its transfer to the Interior Department, 1,000,000 cubic feet 
of helium gas were turned over to the Goodyear Co. to use in 
advertising tires, though no authorization in law existed for doing 
so.” 

The act of Congress approved March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1110), as 
amended by the act approved March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1387), 
provided 

“That any surplus helium produced may, until needed for 
Government use, be leased to American citizens or American cor- 
porations, under regulations approved by the President.” 

Pursuant to this provision, which is contained in identical form 
in each of said acts of Congress, and the Executive order of 
February 22, 1934, transferring the Bureau of Mines from the 
Department of Commerce to the Department of the Interior, 
helium gas was leased in the two following instances: 

A. Three hundred twenty-four thousand four hundred cubic 
feet of helium gas was leased to the National Geographic Society 
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for use in the Second National Geographic Scciety-Army Air Corps 
stratosphere flight, under regulations which were approved by the 
President under date of February 18, 1935. 

B. One million cubic feet of helium gas was leased to the Good- 
year Zeppelin Corporation under regulations which were approved 
by the President under date of September 26, 1935, upon the joint 
recommendation, dated September 21, 1935, of the Acting Secretary 
2 the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 

or. 

The National Geographic Society is well known as an American 
institution. The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation was incorporated 
on December 14, 1923, under the laws of the State of Delaware 
and has its principal office at 1144 East Market Street, Akron, 
Ohio. A photostatic copy of said articles of incorporation is in 
the files of the Bureau of Mines. 

In connection with the statement that said helium gas leased to 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation was for “use in advertising 
tires,” reference is made to the testimony of Karl L. Fickes, as- 
sistant manager of the airship operations department of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, United States Senate, on 
May 25, 1937. (Senate hearings, pp. 83-84.) Mr. Fickes stated 
that the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., since 1925 has been 
operating six small helium-inflated airships of the nonrigid type for 
the primary purpose of training operations personnel regarded as 
essential to the operation of rigid airships in transoceanic service 
between the United States and Europe and other foreign coun- 
tries, and that advertising has been only a secondary consideration, 

2. The Girdler Corporation formerly supplied the market with 
commercial helium at from $25 to $65 per thousand feet. The 
Helium Co. was their main customer. The Bureau of Mines, which 
I believe is under the Interior Department, in supplying the Helium 
Co., practically put the Girdler Corporation out of business, and 
directly benefited the Goodyear Co. 

“One-fourth of the Goodyear Co.’s. shares are German owned— 
whose activities for the last 3 years have been mainly propaganda 
to get helium gas for the German Government. In furtherance 
of this plan, the American Zeppelin Transport, Inc., was formed, 
It is German dominated, and its agents appeared before the Con- 
gressmen and the committee, ostensibly speaking for American 
aeronautical interests, but suppressing the fact that its sole func- 
tion was that of agent of the Deutsche Zeppelin Co., of Frankfort, 
, y een General 


The hearings before the Congressional committees show that 
the Girdler Corporation, through its helium division, with plants 
at Dexter, Kans., and Thatcher, Col., has been the only privately 
owned commercial producer of helium gas operating in the United 
States. In April 1927 this company made a contract with the Navy 
Department on a sliding-scale basis, with options providing for 
increased delivery. The base price for the minimum quantity was 
$62.15 per thousand cubic feet, but for 3,780,000 cubic feet the price 
Was $34.77 per thousand cubic feet. In 1928 the company con- 
tracted with the Navy Department to deliver 4,500,000 cubic feet 
of helium gas at $35 per thousand cubic feet, which price was later 
reduced to $34 per thousand cubic feet in consideration for the 
granting of an extension of time. (House hearings, p. 30.) The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. purchased helium gas from the 
Girdler Corporation, helium division, at $75 per thousand cubic 
feet, by taking a minimum delivery of 1,000,000 cubic feet within 
a minimum time of 1 year. (House hearings, p. 46.) Helium 
gas purchased commercially in the open market for medical uses 
has cost $30 to $40 per tank, or about $150 per thousand cubic 
feet. (House hearings, p. 9 and p. 31.) The Thatcher, Colo. 
Plant of the Girdler Corporation has not been operated since 1930, 
while the plant at Dexter, Kans., has been operated irregular. 

Subsequent to the expiration of its contract with the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., the only American commercial concern which 
uses helium for inflating airships, the principal sales of the Girdler 
Corporation have been for the purpose of the inflation of toy 
balloons and for scientific and medical purposes. During 1936 the 
company sold approximately 120,000 cubic feet of helium gas, 
(House hearings, pp. 74-75). 

Reference has been made previously to the articles of incorpora- 
tion of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation and the fact that a 
photostatic copy of said articles of incorporation is in the files of 
the Bureau of Mines. In the Senate hearings (p. 52) it is stated 
that the “complete stock ownership of the American Zeppelin 
Transport, Inc., is in the hands of American citizens; that all of 
the directors, with the exception of one, are American citizens, 
That one exception is Dr. Hugo Eckener.” 

3. “The new act, prepared by the Interior Department without 
any consultation of any American interests, and introduced by 
request in the Military Affairs Committees of both Houses, pro- 

the sale instead of the lease of helium gas, and provided that 
all helium gas should be a Government monopoly, but provided no 
compensation for private interests such as the Girdler Corporation. 
Line officials, doctors, and German agents appeared to testify in 
favor of the proposed act. Mr. Slate, for the American company, 
asked that the legal provisions be retained and that export not be 
permitted in military quantities or to subsidize foreign competi- 
tion against the United States. The members of the mine commit- 
tees said, in effect, that the helium company’s properties were 
junk, and its processes no good, and that they did not want its 
plants and could not use them, 

“When the Hindenburg burned the propaganda gathered mo- 
mentum; and the Interior Department proposed an amendment to 
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take care of the Girdler Corporation’s interests by peculiar methods 
of appraisal. Aided by German agents in the lighter-than-air 
bureau, the bill passed Congress and was signed by the President 
in August 1937. The sale of helium, even to doctors, was not 
allowed until the price for the properties was accepted by the 
helium company. Despite the fact that humanity was suffering 
the rush was so great that the special rule was granted in the 
House and 1 hour’s debate was allowed.” 

For nearly a year prior to February 1, 1937, the need for the 
amendment of the act of March 3, 1927, received consideration in 
the Department of the Interior and tentative drafts of appropriate 
legislation were prepared and reviewed. On Feb 1, 1937, the 
Secretary of the Interior transmitted to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives a proposed re- 
vision of the Helium Act of March 3, 1927 (Senate hearings, pp. 
10-12). The Secretary of War recommended the enactment of 
said legislation in a letter dated April 5, 1937 (Senate hearings, pp. 
12-13), and the Secretary of the Navy, in a letter dated April 1. 
1937, advised that the Navy Department interposed no objection 
to the enactment of the bill (Senate hearings, p. 13). On May 26, 
1937, there was introduced before the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs a copy of the recommendations of 
the Secretaries of the Interior, State, War, Navy, and Commerce, to- 
gether with a letter from the President transmitting said recom- 
mendations (Senate hearings, pp. 123-124). The amendment pro- 
viding specifically for the procedure for the purchase by the Gov- 
ernment of properties developed or constructed by private parties 
prior to the passage of the act for helium production was one of 
several amendments prepared during the consideration of the 
measure by the congressional committees concerned. The bill 
(Public, No. 411, 75th Cong., Ist sess.) was approved by the Presi- 
dent on September 1. 1937. 

The principal distributor of helium for medical purposes advised 
the Bureau of Mines as of February 2, 1938, that it had on hand 
a supply of helium regarded as ample to care for its needs for a 
period of 60 days. 

4. “However, appraisers were not appointed until October. And 
I should like to know how they were appointed. Dr. Cattell said 
in October that the appraisal would take nearly 90 days, although 
he still insisted that the properties were junk, and stated that no 
price on the properties could be quoted until January. He denied 
that there was any application either pending or discussed, for 
allotment or export of the gas. 

“On November 23 the Munitions Control Board, upon recom- 
mendations by the Secretary of the Interior or by someone au- 
thorized to in his name, approved the allotment of nearly 
18,000,000 cubic feet of helium in the year ending November 1, 
1938, for export to Germany. An application was granted to the 
German Zeppelin Transport, Inc., which then dropped its mask 
and came out openly as the German agent. And the only protec- 
tion against the use of helium gas for military purposes is the 
word of the agent in this country.” 

In section 1 of the act of September 1, 1937, it is provided 


that— 

“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed, if possible 
under the terms hereof, to acquire by purchase all properties de- 
veloped or constructed by private parties prior to the passage of 
this act for helium production, such purchase to be at a price or 

rices recommended to be fair and reasonable by at least two of a 
14 of three appraisers, the members of which shall be selected 
as follows: One by the Secretary of the Interior, one by the owner 
of the properties sought to be acquired, and one by the two ap- 
praisers so selected.” 

The procedure outlined in said section for the selection of the 
board of appraisers was recommended to the Secretary of the In- 
terior following a conference between a representative of the 
Girdler Corporation, the Director of the Geological Survey, and the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines (Senate hearings, p. 157). Said 
method of appraisal was reviewed d g the consideration of the 
bill in the Senate on August 11, 1937, when two amendments 
proposing substitute methods for appraisal were rejected. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, August 11, 1937, pp. 8685-8686.) 

Pursuant to said provisions of the act of September 1, 1937, the 
Girdler Corporation, of Louisville, Ky., owner of the properties 
developed or constructed for helium production by private parties 

rior to the passage of said act, notified the Secretary of the 

terior, in a letter dated September 2, 1937, that it had selected 
R. C. Pierce, of Chicago, II., as its member of the board of ap- 
praisers, submitting likewise a comprehensive statement of his 
record and qualifications. The Secretary of the Interior, following 
an extended inquiry, on September 22, 1937, designated H. Harper 
McKee, of the consulting engineering firm of Brokaw, Dixon & 
McKee, of New York, as the second member of the board. The 
two appraisers thus selected agreed upon Mark A. Brown, vice 
president, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Hl., as the third 
member and chairman of the board. Notice of said selection was 
received by the Secretary of the Interior on November 3, 1937. 
Said board of appraisers notified the Secretary of the Interior by 
telegram dated December 20, 1937, of its unanimous recommenda- 
tion as to the purchase price, but the complete report of said 
board of appraisers was not received by the Secretary of the In- 
terior until January 5, 1938. 

If R. A. Cattell stated in October 1937 that no price on the prop- 
erties could be quoted until January, it is evident that he was 
correct in such statement, as the report of the board of appraisers 
P 
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There is no record in the files of the Bureau of Mines or in the 
hearings before the congressional committees of insistence on the 
part of Mr. Cattell that the properties were junk.“ He did say 
(House hearings, p. 93 et seq.) that the Bureau of Mines thought 
the Government could afford to pay about $150,000 for the prop- 
erties, but stated further that this was more or less an arbitrary 
figure and that the opinion was given without having or 
having made a detailed examination of the company’s properties; 
that it included only the physical assets of the company, and that 
information as to said physical assets was derived from a list of 
property and equipment given to the Bureau of Mines by the owner 
of the property. 

Applications for the exportation of helium gas, which were pend- 
ing on September 1, 1937, under the act of March 3, 1927, were 
recommended to be canceled in a letter dated September 25, 1937, 
from the Secretary of the Interior to the Secretary of State. 

Regulations Governing the Exportation of Helium Gas were pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State, with the approval of the National 
Munitions Control Board and the of the Interior; subse- 
quent to a meeting on September 8, 1937, of representatives of the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Commerce, and Interior. 

Pursuant to said regulations, the American Zeppelin Transport, 
Inc., as agent of the Deutsche Zeppelin Reederei, G. m. b. H., under 
date of October 18, 1937, applied for an allotment of 17,900,000 cubic 
feet of helium gas for licensed exportation during the year suc- 
ceeding November 1, 1937. Under date of November 23, 1987, Joseph 
C. Green, Chief, Office of Arms and Munitions Control, Department 
of State, informed the American Zeppelin , Inc., by letter 
that he had received a joint recommendation of all members of the 
National Munitions Control Board and the Secretary of the Interior 
approving the request for said allotment, and that in accordance 
with the terms of section 4 of the act of September 1, 1937, appli- 
cations of the company for license to export helium gas under the 
allotment may be granted under the provisions of paragraph (6) of 
the Regulations Governing the Exportation of Helium Gas. 

Notice of said action was contained in a press statement of the 
Department of State under date of December 6, 1937, as follows: 

“On the joint recommendation of all of the members of the Na- 
tional Munitions Control Board and the Secretary of the Interior, 
an allotment of 17,900,000 cubic feet of helium gas, the exportation 
of which may be authorized by license during a period of 1 year 
after November 1, 1937, was granted on November 23, 1937, to 
American Zeppelin Transport, Inc., New York, N. Y., as agent for 
Deutsche Zeppelin Reederei, G. m. b. H., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany, in accordance with paragraphs (6) and (7) of the Regu- 
lations Governing the Exportation of Helium Gas. No licenses have 
as yet been applied for or issued under this allotment.” 

The National Munitions Control Board was established by joint 
resolution of the Congress approved by the President, August 31, 
1935, and consists of the Secretary of State, chairman and executive 
Officer of the Board, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce. 

To date only one application to purchase helium has been re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Mines. The date of said application is 


January 26, 1938, and said applicant is the American Zeppelin 
Transport, Inc., as general agents of the Deutsche Zeppelin 
Reederei, G. m. b. H., with address at 90 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. The quantity of helium desired is stated to be 10,000,000 
cubic feet with requested delivery dates from February 1 to July 
15, 1938, as follows: 


Cubic feet 
00: 


— ae ee el a ea A A PR eed 10, 000, 000 

Said application was made pursuant to the “Regulations govern- 
ing the production and sale of helium for medicinal, scientific, and 
commercial uses.“ which were approved by the President on Jan- 
uary 14, 1938. 

The possibility that helium which had been purchased and ex- 
ported for commercial uses, pursuant to the provisions of the 
act of September 1, 1937, might be diverted to military purposes 
received the painstaking consideration of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House of Representatives, and rank- 
ing officers of the Army and Navy, testifying at said hearings, were 
interrogated at length relative thereto. 

5. “Now, this quantity of 17,900,000 cubic feet of helium is 
sufficient to enable the inflation of 350 military balloons, 3 
Zeppelins the size of the Akron, 7 Zeppelins the size of the 
Los Angeles, and 88 blimps, and would give Germany an enormous 
advantage over her neighbors. There is no protection in connec- 
tion with the allotment, once the helium is in Germany, against its 
sale or gift to any other nation. This was done in spite of assur- 
ances given the committee by the German catspaws, I should 
like to call them, in and out of the United States service, that 
exportation in containers was impracticable, and that the conse- 
quent price because of transportation costs was prohibitive. They 
said that the only way a large quantity could go out of the United 
States would be by airship, and that this could easily be con- 
trolled, and so forth. They pooh-poohed all objections and warn- 
ings of not representing Germany or her allies. 
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“This action makes a mockery of the last Helium Act; and this 
development provides for the export of helium abroad in miiltary 
quantities; and by no stretch of the imagination can it be wanted 
for commercial use, by the consignees; because no ship is ready 
for this helium, in Germany. The LZ—130 holds only 7,000,000 
cubic feet of hydrogen, and will not be ready until spring. The 
Graf is decommissioned, and is now a museum piece, at exhibition 
at 1 mark a look. The Zeppelin construction is too heavy for 
helium; the pay load is practically eliminated; and the price de- 
livered is prohibitive, for any pretense at earning power. The 
attempt to lighten construction and to carry a pay load, with 
helium, has always resulted disastrously and fatally.” 

Where statement is made that 17,900,000 cubic feet of helium gas 
is sufficient to enable the inflation of 350 military balloons, 3 Zep- 
pelins of the size of the Akron, 7 Zeppelins of the size of the 
Los Angeles, and 88 blimps, it is evident that Hon. Joun M. 
O'CONNELL did not intend to advise the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys that the specified quantity of helium gas would 
be sufficient to inflate the entire number of the four different 
classes of airships listed and that the word and“ before “88 blimps” 
should have been “or.” Three hundred and fifty military balloons 
of 50,000 cubic feet capacity each would require 17,500,000 cubic 
feet of helium gas for inflation. Three Zeppelins of the size of the 
Akron, approximately 6,000,000 cubic feet capacity, would require 
18,000,000 cubic feet of helium gas for inflation. Seven Zeppelins 
of the size of the Los Angeles, 2,500,000 cubic feet capacity, would 
require 17,500,000 cubic feet of helium gas for inflation, and 88 
blimps, ranging in capacity from 50,000 cubic feet to 500,000 cubic 
feet each, at an average capacity of 200,000 cubic feet each, would 
require 17,600,000 cubic feet of helium gas for inflation. 

The application for the allotment of 17,900,000 cubic feet of 
helium gas, submitted on October 18, 1937, states that said helium 
gas will be required by the LZ—130 for 15 to 20 round trips from 
Germany to the United States during the 1938 flight season, with 
approximately 7,000,000 cubic feet remaining in the airship at the 
close of the 1938 flight season. The estimate of ultimate consump- 
tion of helium gas, at the time of the completion of the contem- 
plated flights scheduled is shown in the application as follows: 


Cubic feet 
inal inflation remaining in airship at end of con- 
templated 15 flights in 1938 7, 063, 000 
Estimated quantity needed for replenishment at Frank- 
furt (see “Helium requirements” annexed) 6, 621, 000 


Estimated quantity needed for replenishment at United 
States terminal (for details see “Helium requirements” 
r a ne el eae 3, 710, 000 
Reserves at Frankfurt for losses on trial flights, diffusion 
during lay- over time between trial flights, accidental 
108868 „„ Se 506, 000 
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Said estimate is in approximate accord with the testimony pre- 
sented at the hearings by naval and other experts on airship opera- 
tion as to the helium gas required for the initial inflation and 
PER operation of an airship of the approximate capacity of the 
LZ-130. à 

6. “Though no license has been formally issued by the Interior 
Department, and no information given to the press or to American 
citizens interested in purchase of supplies of helium, so far, never- 
theless we find that the German steamer Dessau was at Houston, 
Tex., on January 9 with steel containers holding 6,200 cubic fect. 
Those containers are being loaded at Amarillo; and as soon as they 
are loaded departure will be made, and thereafter a return trip will 
be made as soon as possible for more.” 

The Department of the Interior does not issue licenses for the 
exportation of helium gas. Section 4 of the act of September 1, 
1937, provides that said licenses are to be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of State, on the joint recommendation of all of the members 
of the National Munitions Control Board and the Secretary of the 
Interior, 

The following information recently has been given to the press or 
to American citizens interested in the of helium: 

“1, Press statement, dated December 6, 1937, of the Department 
of State, which includes statement as to granting of an allotment 
of 17,900,000 cubic feet of helium gas, on November 23, 1937, the 
exportation of which may be authorized by license. 

“2, Press statement, dated January 6, 1938, of the Department of 
the Interior, including announcement that the sale of helium to 
trans-Atlantic interests and for medical use will begin shortly 
following approval by the President of regulations and following 
final action on the report of the board appointed to appraise 
privately owned helium properties. Names of appraisers included. 

“3, Press statement, dated January 19, 1938, of the Department 
of the Interior, announcing approval by the President of regula- 
tions governing production and sale of helium by the Bureau of 
Mines, summarizing principal provisions of regulations, and stating 
that the Bureau, upon receipt of inquiries, will send blanks upon 
which application for purchase of helium may be submitted. 

“4, During week of January 28, 1938, Bureau of Mines mailed 
copies of regulations to all firms and individuals who previously 
had inquired as to procedure.” 

In its application of October 18, 1937, for an allotment of helium 

as the American Zeppelin Transport, Inc., included a statement 
3 approximate figures of the number, weight, and size of the 
steel cylinders which are to be used as shipping containers in 
exporting helium on surface ships. It was stated that the cylin- 


ders which are to be used for the initial inflation are owned by 
the German Zeppelin Transport Co. and were located at Fried- 
richshafen and Frankfurt, Germany, as well as Pernambuco and Rio 
de Janiero, Brazil. These cylinders are not being loaded at Ama- 
rillo, but are being held at the Manchester Terminal Corporation, 
Houston, Tex. It is expected that the shipments of helium from 
the United States helium plant at Amarillo, Tex. (shipping point, 
Soncy, Tex.), to Houston, Tex., will be made in Navy tank cars, 
inasmuch as a blanket shipping order for 50 tank-car movements 
(200,000 cubic feet per car) has been issued by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Navy Department, under a revyokable permit dated 
January 14, 1938, between American Zeppelin Transport, Inc., and 
the Navy Department. The helium gas will be transferred from 
said Navy tank cars to the said containers at the plant at the 
Manchester Terminal Corporation, Houston, Tex. 

7. Though no information can be had at the mines regarding 
the appraisal of the ultimate quoted price of helium for United 
States citizens, it is believed that a secret contract is being 
entered into to pay the Girdler Corporation or the Helium Co. over 
a half million dollars of tax money for what experts in the 
Bureau of Mines testify and insist is junk and of no value to the 
United States—all to smooth the path for Nazi control of United 
States helium and effectively to block any United States develop- 
ment in lighter-than-air transport, commercial or military. 

“I should like to say that the best information that we can find 
from the Interior Department is that there is no application and 
that nothing is being done. But here we have a picture of the 
Dessau tied up to the dock in Texas and unloading the tanks for 
this gas. And yet at the same time we cannot find out, and we 
are told that it is not being done.” 

Section 3 (b) of the act of September 1, 1937, provides: “That 
helium not needed for Government use may be produced and sold 
upon payment in advance in quantities and under regulations 
approved by the President, for medical, scientific, and commercial 
use, except that helium may be sold for the inflation of only such 
airships as operate in or between the United States and its Terri- 
tories and possessions, or between the United States or its Terri- 
tories and possessions and foreign countries: Provided, That no 
helium shall be sold for the inflation of any airship operating 
between two foreign countries notwithstanding such airship may 
also touch at some point in the United States: Provided further, 
That such sales of helium shall be at reasonable prices (estab- 
lished by said regulations) based upon the cost of acquiring, 
developing, maintaining, and operating the Government properties 
and the payment of interest at a rate of not less than 314 percent 
per annum on capital hereafter expended (except from the 
fund established in subsection (c) of section 3 of this act) and 
properties, facilities, and helium-bearing gas lands, as are used 
for such helium production: Provided further, That notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing provision helium shall be sold for medicinal 
purposes at prices which will permit its general use therefor; and 
such sales of helium shall be upon condition that the Federal 
Government shall have a right to repurchase helium so sold that 
has not been lost or dissipated, when needed for Government use, 
under terms and at prices established by said regulations.” 

Sections 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the regulations approved by the Presi- 
dent January 14, 1938, relate respectively to actual costs and 
service charges; estimated costs and service charges; deposits; and 
adjustments of deposits, refunds, and final settlements; and out- 
line in detail the procedure for estimating and de finally 
the price at which helium shall be sold, pursuant to the provisions 
of the act of September 1, 1937. Although the volume of orders 
to be received pursuant to said provision of the act is unknown 
and as the cost per unit of helium varies markedly with changes 
in the rate of production and, therefore, the actual cost cannot 
be determined until the helium has been produced, the Bureau of 
Mines has estimated that, if the anticipated orders for helium for 
use in trans-Atlantic service are received and the helium plant is 
operated at a rate commensurate with the volume of throughput 
which such orders will make possible, the cost of helium during 
the remainder of the current fiscal year will be $8.50, plus service 
charges, per thousand cubic feet. If said orders are not received 
or finally executed, the cost may reach a level of $15 plus service 
charges, per thousand cubic feet. 

In section 1 of the act of September 1, 1937, the Secretary of 
the Interior is directed, if possible under the terms of said act, to 
acquire by purchase all properties developed or constructed by 
private parties prior to the passage of the act for helium produc- 
tion, such purchase to be at a price or prices recommended to be 
fair and reasonable by at least two of a board of three appraisers, 
to be selected as provided in said act. Said act further authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to incur obligations and enter into 
agreements for the purchase of such properties, and every such 
agreement shall be deemed a contractual obligation of the Govern- 
ment for the payment of the cost thereof, such payment to be 
made from any appropriations hereafter made for such purpose. 

The Girdler Corporation, according to the hearings on said act, 
is the only private party which had developed or constructed prop- 
erties for helium production prior to the passage of said act. As 
outlined prior hereto, the Secretary of the Interior has followed 
the directions contained in said act in the appointment of a 
member of said board of appraisers, and said board of appraisers 
submitted its recommendation to the Secretary of the Interior on 
January 5, 1938. An agreement has been prepared for the purchase 
of said properties, pursuant to the recommendation of said Board 
of Appraisers, and copies of said agreement were forwarded on 
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February 5, 1938, to the Girdler Corporation for its consideration 
and execution. 

Definite indication as to the price which was expected to be 
involved in said appraisal and purchase of said properties was pre- 
sented at the hearings. The vice president of the Girdler Cor- 
poration stated in the Senate and House hearings, respectively, 
that— 

“We had put considerably more than three-quarters of a million 
dollars in the business, but depreciation, depletion, and so forth, 
had just reduced that so the book value today was something 
like $600,000.” (Senate hearings, p. 137.) 

“The book value, counting, of course, what we have charged 
off for depreciation—whether we operate or not we have to do 
that—is a little less than $600,000 in the helium division.” 
(House hearings, p. 80.) 

In its consideration of the measure, the Senate had before it 
similar information as to the probable price which would be 
recommended by the Board of Appraisers for the purchase of the 
Girdler Corporation properties, according to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, August 11, 1937 (pp. 11149-11150). 

In the Senate hearings (pp. 169-172) it is indicated that it was 
the expectation of said committee that the cost of purchasing 
the properties of the Girdler Corporation would be liquidated 
ultimately through the sale of helium. 

In summary, the review of this matter, as action is shown by 
the files of the Department of the Interior and references con- 
tained therein to action taken by other departments of the Fed- 
eral Government, leads to the conclusion that all said action has 
been taken pursuant to the acts of March 3, 1925, March 3, 1927, 
the Executive order of February 22, 1934, and the act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1937, and that the Bureau of Mines is prepared to 
furnish all prospective purchasers with copies of regulations, appli- 
cation blanks, and other information pertinent to the purchase of 
helium gas under the provisions of the act of September 1, 1937. 

E. B. Swanson, 
Associate Director. 


An Outline of the Farm Bill of 1938 
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or 


HON. WILLIAM R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1938 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, within a short 3 weeks, or on 
Saturday, March 12, the farmers in my congressional dis- 
trict and all over the southland will march to polling 
places there to vote. They will vote, not for persons nor for 
party platforms, but they will vote on an issue that vitally 
affects the economic and social life of the South and of the 
Nation. I refer to the referendum on the matter of market- 
ing quotas for cotton. It will be a great demonstration in 
applying the principle of democratic government to a huge 
cooperative effort to stabilize farm income in the South. 

The time is short, and many of our people will not have 
sufficient opportunity to definitely know the issues that are 
inyolved nor the benefits to be obtained nor the penalties to 
be incurred. An action can be democratic only when the 
people act with a full knowledge of all of the facts. I there- 
fore have resolved to do all in my power to see that our 
farmers cast an intelligent vote on March 12. In fact, it 
has always been my purpose to give every man his oppor- 
tunity to make his own decision, reserving to every other 
man the same right to independent judgment. With this in 
mind I am taking this opportunity, Mr. Speaker, to outline 
the provisions of the new farm bill as it relates to cotton so 
that my people may be able to act with the greatest possible 
amount of information before them. The new bill applies to 
corn, wheat, tobacco, and rice as well as to cotton, but my 
people grow no rice or tobacco. We do grow some wheat 
and in certain sections of my district it is a rather important 
crop, but not nearly so important as cotton; and many parts 
of my district grow no wheat at all. I do not want to make 
this discussion confusing, so I shall not discuss the wheat 
program. We do grow corn all over my district, but the 
sections of the bill relating to corn only affect those farm- 
ers living in the so-called commercial corn-producing area. 
This area includes only certain parts of the North and 
Middle West, generally known as the Corn Belt. As far as 
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our people are concerned corn stands on the same footing 
as sorghum or milo maize. It is therefore unnecessary to 
discuss the corn program, 

When this Congress adjourned last August and instructed 
its Agriculture Committees to hold hearings and bring in a 
permanent farm bill I went to my district and advised with 
farmers at public gatherings and in person. As every other 
cotton producer, I had my own ideas concerning what I 
conceived to be the best farm bill. So likewise did every 
other farmer and representative. 

But, my friends, the farm bill that is now the law of the 
land and under authority of which the farmers and the 
agencies of government will act is the best bill that it is 
possible for the President of the United States, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the 435 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the 96 Senators, representing 120,000,000 people, 
to enact at this time. The bill is a human instrumentality— 
therefore, it is weak as human efforts are weak. In fact, 
I have voted for it solely because it is the best bill that has 
come before me in a position for passage. I have my own 
opinions regarding what a farm bill should be. I have ex- 
pressed my opinions both at home and in Congress. On 
August 21, 1937, at the close of the very first session of the 
Congress of which I was a member, I said on the floor of 
this house: 

It seems to me that we should give consideration to a system 
under which we will absolutely control production for domestic 
consumption and back it up with a guaranty of full parity price 
for that part of the crop and still allow unlimited production for 
export on the unprotected world market. In short, the 
permanent farm bill must provide assurance of a full parity price 
for all of our cotton used in America—this is the only part of 
the crop over which we can exercise any price control. Any 
lower price will ruin not only for the South but for those 
who sell their goods in the South as well. It must, in addition, 
enable the South to keep enough acres in cotton to employ our 
farm laborers and to furnish the medium of exchange for the 
goods America buys abroad. 

During the month of October, I made numerous speeches 
to farm groups in my district. Among my statements on 
those occasions were the following: 

The manufacturer who gets a good price behind the American 
tariff wall and makes a profit on the American business enabling 
him to pay high wages and to build great plants, can afford to 
sell the same article on a foreign market for a much lower price 
and even though the profit be less than on the domestic market, 
it will all be “velvet” and it may be just enough to make the con- 
cern pay good dividends. If the American farmer could be guar- 
anteed a parity price on all cotton sold in the United States, he 


That speech indicated how I felt about the matter, but I 
have always been one who converts his words into action. 
While I was home I saw the price of cotton fall despite our 
excellent soil-conservation program. I saw cotton prices fall, 
despite our loan plans. I determined to do something about 
it. The special session of Congress came on November 15 
and I was back in Washington. The first 2 weeks of that 
session I conferred with members of the staff of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. I told them what I 
wanted to do. They answered my questions. Then, at my 
first oportunity, I introduced a measure (H. R. 8472) that 
I felt sure would give relief to the cotton farmer. That 
measure, in short, provides that every farmer can receive 
parity price on his share of our cotton consumed in the 
United States. 

I recalled that the President had said that in his efforts 
to balance the Budget he did not desire appropriations from 
the Treasury for the payments of any additional farm bene- 
fits. And thus in my bill I provided that no processor of 
cotton in the United States could manufacture his raw cot- 
ton unless he paid the farmer parity price. This was done 
through a system of tags and loans. In my opinion, the 
southern cotton farmer who is guaranteed a full parity price 
on approximately one-half of his crop, with the privilege of 
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selling the remainder at the world price—and all of this done 
without the appropriation of one additional dollar from the 
United States Treasury—would be closer to a realization of 
the ideal situation than he will under the terms of this new 
farm bill. But, of course, this new farm bill is a step in that 
direction, and I voted for it. 

I am pleased to state that my bill for the relief of the 
cotton farmer received the attention of a very impressive 
group. It was approved by practically all of the commis- 
sioners of agriculture from the Southern States who were in 
Washington at that time. Other Congressmen joined with 
me, and we brought the bill to the floor of the House as an 
amendment to this present farm bill to substitute it for the 
cotton section of the bill. Upon a vote being taken it was 
found that the measure which I had introduced had failed 
to be adopted by only 14 votes. I expect to continue to work 
for a national farm policy that will secure for the farmers 
a larger portion of the national income, and I am convinced 
that as long as we retain the American tariff system we 
should give the farmer the benefit of a reverse tariff such 
as I proposed in this bill. 

But let no man tell you that he has the remedy for all of 
the ills of the cotton farmer—that by some magic touch he 
can turn your cotton sacks into gold bags, that by some 
strange power he can make all men join with him in his 
opinions. The day of fairies and magic does not exist except 
in story books. All have a right to their opinion, but none 
can say that their opinion will be adopted by others. I 
should say beware of that man who tells you that he has the 
one and only plan and that he alone can put it into effect. 
Such a person is either a deceiver or he is an ignorant man. 
Such a person cannot be sincere or he does not know the 
problems that one confronts in securing the enactment of 
legislation. 

Neither should we ever expect a permanent farm bill. We 
can hope for long-time farm legislation as distinguished 
from the temporary or emergency legislation that we have 
had in the past, and the new farm bill attempts to establish 
a long-time policy, but it does not and should not purport 
to be permanent. The farm problem is too large and too 
changing to permit of any permanent and unchanging strait 
jacket. We should look as far down the road as we can see, 
but we should always reserve the right to change our course 
as conditions change. 

SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE DESCRIBES THE NEW BILL 


The Congress has given long months of debate and thought 
to the new farm bill, but at last, on Saturday, February 5, 
the conference committee reported that it had reached an 
agreement. On February 9 the House of Representatives 
concurred in that report. On February 15 the Senate also 
voted its approval of the measure, and the next day the 
measure was signed by the President of the United States. 
On February 18 the Secretary of Agriculture issued two proc- 
lamations in compliance with the provisions of the bill. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace expressed his 
opinions concerning the new farm bill in these words: 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is a composite measure 
representing the views not of any individual or any one group, 
but of many men and many groups. Hence, it is not likely that 
all of its provisions ould be in accord with the opinions of any 
one individual * „ First of all, the new Adjustment Act 
strengthens and edn ee the A. A. A. soil-conservation program, 
and keeps the farm program open to participation by farmers in 
every part of the United States. In the second place, the new act 
makes possible a good beginning toward setting up a workable 
ever-normal granary for the benefit of both farmers and consumers. 
Finally the act gives added protection to farm income. The new 
act is built upon the experience which led to the original Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act,-plus all the experience that has been gained 
since then in administering national farm programs. Continuance 
of the A. A. A, soil-conservation program and establishment of its 
objectives as a part of permanent farm policy represents a national 
investment in soil fertility and insurance for the Nation of future 
abundance of food and fiber. National acreage allotments are 
established at levels designed to give production ample for domestic 
consumption, exports and reserve supplies, and payments are 
made to encourage farmers to produce up to these nationai allot- 
ments. Loan provisions in the law encourage systematic storage 
of surpluses of big crop years for use in years of shortage. The 
Government is authorized to advance money as loans to enable 
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farmers to hold surpluses until needed. Marketing quotas backed 
by penalties on sales in excess of the quotas can be used, subject 
to approval of a two-thirds vote of the producers voting, to secure 
general participation of farmers in a program designed to hold 
surplus supplies off the market until they are needed. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT COMMENTS ON NEW BILL 


President Roosevelt issued a statement on February 16 as 
he signed the new farm bill, and I quote in part from that 
statement: 

Today as I sign the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 my 
mind goes back 5 years to the day in March 1933 when I recom- 
mended to the Congress the passage of the original adjustment 
act to rescue farmers from the intolerable plight of the depression. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 represents the 
of one more battle for an underlying farm policy that will endure. 
Therefore, it is historic legislation. It is not perfection, but it is 
the constructive product of the able and sincere work of many 
men. I believe the overwhelming majority of the people will 
commend Members of Congress and others who have devoted 
themselves to making of this law. As we go ahead under the 
new act let us resolve to make it an effective instrument to serve 
the welfare of agriculture and all our people. While the new act 
makes many important changes in the existing plan for the benefit 
of agriculture, it is to be noted, that with one exception—the 
provisions for “parity” payments—the improved plan for agricul- 
tural adjustment does not entail any greater annual cost than the 
sum authorized under the present one, which is known as the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. Parity payments 
would increase the present authorized cost, and in order to make 
such payments it would be necessary to provide additional revenue 
needed to finance them. 


AMENDMENTS TO SOIL CONSERVATION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT 


The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act has 
for its primary purpose the conservation and rebuilding of 
the soil resources of the Nation. It is accomplishing this 
purpose. The new farm bill strengthens the act and more 
clearly defines the powers of the Secretary of Agriculture 
under that act. The Department of Agriculture last No- 
vember released a preliminary announcement of its con- 
servation program which differed slightly from the 1937 
program. This announcement of the Department will be fur- 
ther modified under the new farm bill, but the sections re- 
garding soil-depleting crops and soil-building practices will 
remain substantially unchanged. There have been some 
changes in the method of selecting the local or area commit- 
tees and in the membership of the State committee. It is con- 
templated that the local committees as now elected will con- 
tinue to serve, although in Texas where there have been 12 
members on the State committee, it will be necessary under 
this act to reduce that number to five. The provisions of the 
so-called dairy amendment or Boileau amendment are in- 
cluded as amendments to the soil-conservation provisions, 
This amendment was designed to prevent the South from 
entering into competition with the dairy interests of other 
sections on a commercial dairy basis. It was opposed by 
all the southern representatives, but a majority of both 
Houses supported it. We were, however, finally able to tone 
it down so that the bill now applies only to cows and merely 
provides that in counties where there has been a “substan- 
tial” increase in the number of dairy cattle that a farmer 
cannot use his diverted acres to feed any substantially 
larger number of cows than he has heretofore run, but 
unless there is a “substantial” increase in the dairy cattle 
of the county this section has no effect on the individual 
farmer. 

There is a provision in the law that soil-conservation pay- 
ments to landlords, tenants, and share croppers shall be 
divided on the basis of their share in the proceeds of the 
agricultural commodity, although the payments for soil- 
building practices are to be divided on the basis of the extent 
to which each party contributed to those practices. This is 
one more evidence of the desire on the part of Congress to 
see that there is a fair division of Government money he- 
tween the landlord and tenant. 

Payments may be assigned, without discount, in order to 
finance the new crop, but not in order to pay a preexisting 
debt. The 1934 and 1935 programs did provide for such an 
assignment, although the Soil Conservation Act did not. It 
was thought that the production credit associations and 
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other willing loaning agencies, including some banks, might 
accept such assignments as collateral. Of course, it remains 
to be seen as to whether or not this provision for assignment 
will be a good thing for the farmer or not. Certainly, if it 
does not help the farmer, Congress should repeal it. 

There is also a provision which will give arbitrary soil-con- 
servation payment increases to very small producers and at 
the same time there is a limitation placed on payments to 
big producers. The farm programs in the past have been 
weak in these matters and now we can look forward to seeing 
that the small producer secures a payment sufficiently large 
as not to discourage him entirely out of the field of produc- 
tion, and at the same time we will see that no large producer 
can so maneuver his crops and his tenants to the point 
where, as in some cases in the past, he was able to secure 
payments for more than $100,000 in 1 year. 

The Congress has also at last recognized the fact that I 
have heretofore repeatedly pointed out that farm programs in 
the past have tended to encourage a landlord to discharge 
tenants from his farm and thereby secure increased Gov- 
ernment payments. This new farm bill attempts to prevent 
a landlord from taking advantage of his tenants and allows 
the county committees to pass on the fairness of any change 
in the landlord and tenant relationship. Unless the local 
committee approves the change the landlord cannot here- 
after increase his soil-conservation payments by the old 
practice of turning off his tenants and working his land with 
tractors and day labor. If this bill had been the law for the 
past 5 years we would today find lots more men and mules 
on the farms and lots less men on relief in our towns. Of 
course, much of the harm has already been done but I was 
glad to vote for a bill that sought to right a past wrong as 
soon as I could. 

FREIGHT-RATE ADJUSTMENTS AND NEW MARKETS 

This new farm bill gives recognition to the importance 
of freight rates to the farming regions. The South and 
Southwest have always suffered a differential freight rate 
that lays an unfair burden on everything we have to buy or 
sell. In fact, we can ship cotton from Waco to Japan cheaper 
that we can ship it to the mills of North Carolina. This 
new farm bill provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
appear and be heard before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regarding rates and practices relating to transporta- 
tion of farm products. 

This act establishes four regional research laboratories— 
one in each major farm-producing area to conduct researches 
into and develop new, scientific, chemical, and technical uses 
and new and extended markets and outlets for farm com- 
modities. One of these laboratories must be established in 
the South and will be devoted primarily to cotton. We 
have long needed such a cotton use laboratory and I had 
hoped that it could be established in Texas. In fact, I 
have been appointed a member of the committee from the 
Texas delegation in Congress to urge such a step on the 
Secretary of Agriculture even before the farm bill was 
written. Just today the Texas delegation has memorialized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to locate the cotton use lab- 
oratory in Texas. We must find new uses for cotton, cotton- 
seed, and cotton products. Certainly it is better to find a 
new use for a bale of cotton than it is not to produce it. 
The Secretary of Commerce is also given an appropriation 
for the promotion of the sale of farm commodities and to 
investigate the causes of reduction in exports of agricultural 
commodities to foreign countries. 

LOANS ON AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is directed to make 
available to cooperators loans upon cotton during any mar- 
keting year beginning in a calendar year in which the 
average price on August 1 of ¥%-inch Middling spot cotton 
on the 10 markets designated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
is below 52 percent of the parity price of cotton on such date, 
which at present figures means about 8% cents, or the August 
crop estimate for cotton is in excess of a normal year’s 
domestic consumption and exports, which consumption and 
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exports are this year estimated at 11,700,000 bales. Loans 
are to be made at rates not less than 52 percent and not more 
than 75 percent of the parity price of cotton as of the be- 
ginning of the marketing year. This means at the present 
time not less than 8.5 cents and not more than 12.3 cents. 
In case marketing quotas are in effect noncooperators may 
secure loans at 60 percent of the rate applicable to cooperators 
and only on the portion of his cotton subject to penalty if 
marketed. 

There is also a section which provides a differential between 
cotton of high and low quality, and therefore puts a premium 
on growing good cotton rather than simply penalizing low 
grades. A cooperator is defined as being a producer on 
whose farm the acreage planted to cotton does not exceed 
the farm acreage allotment. Remember, too, that no loan 
will be made in years when the farmers have voted against 
the marketing quotas. There is, moreover, a provision that 
even though the cotton never brings enough to pay off the 
loan, the farmer will not be called on to make up the loss. 

PARITY PAYMENTS 


The act provides for parity payments “if and when” ap- 
propriations are made therefor. This would be the most 
important section in the whole bill if there were enough 
money available to make these parity payments, but the 
money is not available, and the President has expressed his 
opposition to any effort to add to the existing appropriation 
without new revenues being enacted. Personally, I think that 
if we reduce the amount of cotton produced, as is provided 
in this measure, then we should surely pay full parity on the 
amount produced. At present parity price—16.4 cents per 
pound—cotton would bring $82 per bale. Ten million bales 
would bring $820,000,000, or about $50,000,000 more than we 
got for the 1937 crop. On the other hand, if we only get 
10 cents next year and only produce 10,000,000 bales, we will 
only get $500,000,000 income and that will only be two-thirds 
as much money as we received for the 1937 crop. It is vital 
to the South that we keep up a fight to get full parity price 
on as large a share as possible of our cotton crop. 

MAREETING QUOTAS 

The bill itself speaks most eloquently on the philosophy 
underlying the principle of establishing marketing quotas. 
Let us quote: 


American cotton is a basic source of clothing and industrial 
products used by every person in the United States and by sub- 
stantial numbers of people in foreign countries. American cotton 
is sold on a world-wide market and moves from the places of pro- 
duction almost entirely in interstate and foreign commerce to 
processing establishments located throughout the world at places 
outside the State where the cotton is produced. Fluctuations in 
supplies of cotton and the marketing of excessive supplies of cotton 
in interstate and foreign commerce disrupt the orderly marketing 
of cotton in such commerce with consequent injury to and de- 
struction of such commerce, Excessive supplies of cotton directly 
and materially affect the volume of cotton moving in interstate and 
foreign commerce and cause disparity in prices of cotton and indus- 
trial products moving in interstate and foreign commerce with con- 
sequent diminution of the volume of such commerce in industrial 
products. The conditions affecting the production and marketing 
of cotton are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, indi- 
vidually or in cooperation, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence 
of excessive supplies of cotton and fluctuations in supplies, can- 
not prevent indiscriminate dumping of excessive supplies on the 
Nation-wide and forelgn markets, cannot maintain normal carry- 
overs of cotton, and cannot provide for the orderly marketing of 
cotton in interstate and foreign commerce. It is in the interest of 
the general welfare that interstate and foreign commerce in cotton 
be protected from the burdens caused by the marketing of ex- 
cessive supplies of cotton in such commerce that a supply of cotton 
be maintained which is adequate to meet domestic consumption 
and export requirements in years of drought, flood, and other 
adverse conditions as well as in years of plenty, and that the soil 
resources of the Nation be not wasted in the production of excessive 
supplies of cotton. The provisions of this part affording a coopera- 
tive plan to cotton producers are necessary and appropriate to pre- 
vent the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce caused by 
the marketing in such commerce of excessive supplies and to pro- 
mote, foster, and maintain an orderly flow of an adequate supply 
of cotton in such commerce. 


If the supply of cotton exceeds the normal supply by 


more than 7 percent, marketing quotas on cotton go into 
operation for the next marketing year, beginning August 1, 
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unless they are rejected by as much as one-third of the pro- 
ducers. Quotas must be proclaimed by the Secretary within 
10 days after enactment of the act. According to the formula 
in the act, the normal supply of cotton is approximately 
18,200,000 bales, and the normal supply plus 7 percent is 
approximately 19,500,000 bales. Since the world supply of 
American cotton for the marketing year which began August 
1, 1937, is approximately 24,500,000 bales, quotas will be 
effective on the crop produced in 1938 unless they are re- 
jected by the growers. 

Accordingly, on February 18, 1938, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture made the necessary findings and stated that the total 
supply of cotton as of August 1, 1937, was 21,600,000 running 
bales; that the total supply of cotton for the marketing year 
commencing August 1, 1937, was 24,500,000 running bales; 
that the normal supply of cotton as of August 1, 1937, was 
18,200,000 running bales; that the carry-over of cotton as of 
August 1, 1937, was 6,200,000 running bales; that the prob- 
able domestic consumption of American cotton during the 
marketing year commencing August 1, 1938, is 6,100,000 
running bales; that the probable exports of American cot- 
ton during the marketing year beginning August 1, 1937, is 
5,600,000 running bales; that the estimated carry-over of 
cotton as of August 1, 1938, is 12,500,000 running bales; that 
the total supply of cotton for the marketing year beginning 
August 1, 1937, exceeds by more than 7 percent the normal 
supply of cotton for such marketing year; and that, finally, 
the national allotment of cotton for the calendar year begin- 
ning January 1, 1938, shall be 10,000,000 standard bales of 
500 pounds gross weight, with a slight increase for certain 
adjustments provided in the act. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has announced that the allotment for 1938 will prob- 
ably be around 10,750,000 bales. 

Since the allotment is apportioned to the county and to 
the farm in terms of acres, it amounts to the number of 
acres which, at average yields, would produce the national 
baleage allotment. The national allotment will be divided 
among the cotton-growing States on the basis of the pro- 
duction of cotton in each State during the preceding 5 years, 
taking into account the acres diverted from cotton under 
past farm programs. The total allotment in terms of acres 
for 1938 probably will be between 26,000,000 and 26,500,000 
acres, as against 34,000,000 acres picked in 1937. For Texas 
the apportionment of bales should be approximately 2,'700,- 
000 bales and the total acreage necessary to produce this 
number of bales at an average yield per acre would be for 
Texas an apportionment of approximately 9,700,000 acres. 
It should be remembered that the planted acreage in Texas 
for cotton production in 1937 was approximately 12,900,000 
acres. This will give some idea of the cut in acreage that 
will be provided under the terms of this act. It can be seen 
that the allotted acreage for 1938 is approximately 75 per- 
cent of the planted acreage in 1937. 

Each State allotment in terms of bales is translated into 
terms of acres and divided among the counties on the basis 
of the acreage planted to cotton in each county during the 
years of 1933 to 1937, inclusive, taking into consideration the 
acres diverted from cotton in A. A. A. programs. The act 
provides, however, that no county’s allotment for 1938 and 
1939 will be less than 60 percent of the acreage planted to 
cotton in 1937 plus 60 percent of the acreage diverted from 
cotton in 1937. (This, however, applies to counties as units 
and not to individuals.) Not more than 2 percent of a 
State’s acreage allotment may be used for apportionments to 
new growers—growers on farms which did not grow cotton 
during the past 3 years. 

The allotment to individual farms will be a percentage of 
the tilled land—land cultivated annually or in regular rota- 
tion, and this percentage must be the same for all farms in 
the county or in an administrative area. 

In determining his tilled lands a farmer cannot count the 
land he has been putting in any of the other major crops— 
wheat, tobacco, rice, or in the “commercial corn producing 
area” corn. However, inasmuch as we grow no tobacco or 
rice, and, inasmuch as we are not within the “commercial 
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corn producing area” and there is no corn benefit program 
available to our farmers we will only have to be sure to 
deduct wheatland from our calculations. This is because 
there is a benefit program for wheat and to allow a farmer 
to include his wheatland in the cotton program would allow 
him to use the one program to destroy the other. 

Each farm has a minimum allotment of 5 acres or the 
planted plus the diverted acres in any of the 3 preceding 
years whichever is smaller. A farmer who does not plant 
more than his acreage allotment may sell without any pen- 
alty all the cotton he produces regardless of the amount. 
He will, however, be ineligible for any payments if he plants 
more than his acreage allotment, no matter how little he 
actually produces. 

This method of arriving at the individual’s acreage allot- 
ment gets away from the old historical base system that so 
unfairly penalized the farmer who in the past had diversi- 
fied. It gets away from the old system that so unfairly 
rewarded the large plantation owner who had made his 
tenants plant cotton to the doorstep. It establishes a new 
and a just and equitable base for the allocation of the total 
cotton acreage. This change alone seems to me to justify 
the passage of the bill. It is a great step toward the impor- 
tant reforms that many of us have long sought. It carries 
out at least one of the items that I discussed all over the 
district 2 years ago. 

REFERENDUM 
The Secretary of Agriculture has already issued his proc- 
lamation calling for a referendum on cotton marketing 
quotas, which by the terms of the act must be held within 
30 days after the passage of the act. The Secretary pro- 
vided that in areas producing cotton the referendum is 
scheduled for Saturday, March 12. All farmers who pro- 
duced cotton in 1937 will be eligible to vote in the election on 
1938 quotas. The ballot will be secret. If more than one- 
third of the producers voting in the referendum on cotton 
quotas vote against the quotas they will not go into effect. 
In other words, it will, for practical purposes, take a two- 
thirds majority vote. The county committee of the county 
agricultural association has been designated to be respon- 
sible for and in charge of the referendum. The county 
committee must designate the place for balloting in each 
community and must give public notice at least 5 days in 
advance. The county committee must also designate three 
local farmers in each community as members of the com- 
munity referendum committee to be in charge of the refer- 
endum in such community. The county committee must 
furnish each community committee a list of all producers of 
cotton in such community in 1937. The county committee 
will then meet on Monday, March 14, to receive and tabulate 
the community summaries. Two copies of the county com- 
mittee’s report shall be forwarded to the State committee and 
one copy posted in a conspicuous place with one copy being 
kept on file by the secretary of the county committee. The 
community referendum committee is charged with seeing 
that the ballot is a secret ballot and that each farmer votes 
without interference. The polls are to be opened not later 
than 9 a. m. on Saturday, March 12, and closed not later 
than 7 p. m. on that date. 
COTTON PRICE ADJUSTMENT PAYMENTS 

Last August I was one of a group of Southern Congressmen 
who took steps to attempt to secure 12 cents a pound for the 
1937 crop. We called on the President with reference to the 
matter and this action resulted in the 9-cent loan and not to 
exceed a 3-cent cotton price adjustment payment arrange- 
ment. We secured an appropriation of $130,000,000 for the 
purpose cf making these cotton price adjustments payments. 
This was all the money we could get, but at that time it was 
thought that it would be sufficient to provide payments on the 
entire crop. But the crop developed to be so large that even 
this sum would not care for adjustment payments on the 
entire crop. The new farm bill provides that with reference 
to these cotton price adjustment payments a producer shall 
be deemed to have complied with the provisions of the 1938 
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agricultural adjustment program if his acreage planted to cot- 
ton in 1938 does not exceed his farm-acreage allotment for 
1938 under the Soil Conservation Act or under the apportion- 
ment of the national acreage allotment. The new farm bill 
also provides that compliance is not required where the pro- 
ducer is not engaged in cotton production in 1938 and there 
is also a provision to help the farmer who made a complete 
or partial failure in 1937. The most important change in 
regard to the cotton price adjustment payments, however, is 
the provision that cotton not sold prior to July 1, 1938, shall 
be held and considered to have been sold on June 30, 1938, and 
all applications for price adjustment payments shall be filed 
not later than July 15, 1938. 

This makes provision for the farmer who could not have 
paid off his loan and thus have been able to sell his cotton. 
It seeks to prevent the farmers from being forced to dump 
5,000,000 bales of cotton on the market during May and 
June as would have been necessary under the old provisions, 
and has probably already contributed much to the present 
rising cotton market. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is also authorized to extend the cotton loan of 1937 from 
July 31, 1938, to July 31, 1939, for the maturity date of the 
notes, allowing sales on request of.the person liable on the 
note. This authorizes a year’s extension of all cotton loans, 
but it should be remembered that the cotton price-adjust- 
ment payments will be based on the price of cotton as if it 
had been sold on June 30, 1938. In any event, however, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation may not sell 1937 cotton 
unless proceeds of sale are sufficient to reimburse the Gov- 
ernment for all amounts, including the cotton price-adjust- 
ment payments. After July 31, 1939, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall not sell more than 300,000 bales in any 
calendar month and not more than 1,500,000 bales in any 
calendar year. These sections are intended to prevent a glut 
of the market caused by dumping Government cotton. 

The act provides that any farmer who has a loan on his 
1937 cotton may at any time before July 1, 1938, turn his 
Joan cotton over to the Commodity Credit Corporation in full 
settlement of principal, interest, and all carrying charges, 
and if this is done the Secretary of Agriculture shall, as 
soon as it is shown that the farmer is complying with the 
1938 program or if a marketing quota for cotton is put 
into effect, immediately pay such farmer 2 cents per pound 
for the cotton turned over and the measure further pro- 
vides that the amount so paid shall be deducted from any 
cotton price-adjustment payment to which such producer is 
entitled. Obviously there will be some regulation issued 
from the Department of Agriculture regarding the actual 
operation of this section of the act. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

The bill also authorizes an appropriation of $1,800,000 for 
buying up 1933 cotton-pool participation trust certificates, 
Form C-5-1, at the rate of $1 per 500-pound bale for every 
bale of cotton represented by said certificates. Such pay- 
ment is to be made to the person who was the lawful holder 
and owner of such certificate on May 1, 1937, and applica- 
tion must be tendered to the Secretary of Agriculture by the 
holder not later than July 31, 1938. The farmers who hold 
these certificates must be sure to apply for these payments 
before July 31, as the certificates become worthless after that 
date. 

The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation is continued 
until June 30, 1942, so as to continue to purchase and dis- 
tribute surplus agricultural commodities for relief purposes. 

PENALTIES 

There has been much discussion of and some support for 
legislation which would make a criminal out of any man who 
did not comply with the provisions of a farm bill. The bill 
just passed contains no criminal provisions and will brand 
no one as a felon. If you, Mr. Farmer, think that you can 
grow cotton for 3 cents a pound less than your neighbor and 
at the same time lose the sojl conservation benefits that your 
neighbor will receive, and likewise forego the benefit of a 
Government loan on your cotton, then under the terms of 
this bill you are perfectly free to plant every acre of your 
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land in cotton and even though you do the sheriff will not 
arrest you and the grand jury will not indict you. You can 
insist on a full measure of personal liberty as far as planting 
your land is concerned, but if you do, you will have to take 
the consequences of your lack of cooperation. You will be 
denied all Government benefits that properly go to the co- 
operator, and you will have to pay a penalty on the cotton 
you produce on your excess acres, or in excess of your quota, 
sufficient to just about make up the loss that you will occa- 
sion your neighbor by reason of your overproduction. 

It is well at this point to note that in connection with 
the referendum there is a provision in the law which states 
that if cotton farmers in referendum oppose marketing 
quotas by more than one-third of their votes, no loan shall 
be made until the beginning of the second succeeding mar- 
keting year. 

If, however, the farmers by referendum decide that mar- 
keting quotas shall remain in effect, then the act provides 
that any farmer who, while marketing quotas are in effect, 
markets cotton in excess of his farm marketing quota, 2 
cents per pound penalty is assessed if the cotton is marketed 
during the first marketing year (1938) and 3 cents per pound 
penalty is assessed if marketed during any subsequent year. 
For practical purposes they apply only to that part of the 
crop grown on land planted to cotton in excess of the 
farmer’s allotment, although in bad years the farmer may 
have planted an excessive acreage and still not reach his 
quota, and therefore not be subject to penalty. It should be 
borne in mind, however, there is another provision of the 
law which states that any person who knowingly plants 
cotton on his farm in any year on acreage in excess of the 
farm-acreage allotment is not eligible for any payment under 
the Soil Conservation Act, and each farmer must take an 
oath to the effect that he has not so planted. 

Where a farmer has produced and marketed cotton on 
which a penalty must be assessed, the law makes it the duty 
of the buyer to collect the penalty and remit it to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. This section would seem to impose a 
duty on any cotton buyer to determine whether the cotton 
bought was produced in excess of the farmer’s quota; and 
1 so, to collect the penalty. This may result in more red 

ape. 

Farmers, warehousemen, processors, and common carriers 
and cotton buyers are directed to keep records and make 
reports as directed by the Secretary of Agriculture. There is 
a fine of $500 for those who fail to keep records and make 
reports. 

The United States district courts are given jurisdiction to 
collect the penalties and the local committees are required 
to file with the State committee a written report on those 
farmers who plant in excess of their farm acreage allotment. 

In the establishment of the acreage allotments and farm 
marketing quotas there is ample provision for appeals and 
reviews both by review committees appointed especially for 
the purpose and by the Federal district courts. 


Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1938 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I cannot 
help but bring to your attention the fact that Wednesday of 
last week was the twentieth anniversary of the independence 
of Lithuania. That Republic formally proclaimed its inde- 
pendence on February 16, 1918, and it is noteworthy that in 
its constitution is a special provision in articles 74 and 75 
guaranteeing the rights of national minorities within the 
state. On December 20, 1920, it received de jure recognition 
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by the great powers, and on September 21, 1921, it was 
admitted to the League of Nations. 

In its strictly juridical sense the boundaries of present- 
day Lithuania are established under the Russo-Lithuania 
Peace Treaty of July 12, 1920. On its north is Latvia; on 
the southwest, Poland; on the east, Russia; and on the west, 
East Prussia and the Baltic Sea. Contrary to most specula- 
tions it is not the smallest European state. Its 55,658 square 
kilometers exceed that of Belgium’s 30,000, Holland’s 34,000, 
Denmark's 43,000, and Estonia’s 48,000. It is significant that 
its minority protection blankets its population of close to 
3,000,000. Obviously the complexion of this population is 
overwhelmingly Lithuanian. The Jewish minority is 7 per- 
cent, 3 percent Russians, 2 percent Poles, and the dominant 
majority of natives over 80 percent. Logically it is as one 
would expect—predominantly Roman Catholic, with under 
10 percent of Lutherans, and Greek Orthodox about 2 per- 
cent. Its famous lakes are known to all travelers. They 
number 2,000. The great forests, once the pride of the coun- 
try, were devastated by the war, but today the fight for 
reforestation goes on and certainly it has our blessing. In 
its language, the Lithuanian tongue is said to be one of the 
oldest if not the oldest extant in Europe today, and it has 
a close resemblance to Sanskrit. Our own official records, 
the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1918, dealing 
with Russia, volume 2, has a report from the chargé in 
Switzerland to the Secretary of State, and I enclose it here 
complete. 


* That declaration rests on the twofold consideration: 

(1) That Lithuania is a nation. 

(2) That Lithuania has again become a state. 

1. Lithuania is a strong and powerful nation, capable of with- 
standing anything; it gave numberless proofs of this in its glorious 
past; the power of its vitality in particular might have mani- 
fested itself during the last century when the imperial government 
of the Tsars failed in its efforts to annihilate it; in spite of all the 
powerful means at the disposal of that government it could not 
succeed, 

2. Lithuania also became a state at the time its independence 
was recently proclaimed by the Diet of Vilnus. The existence of 
that state has never ceased, owing to the strong and lively 
national feeling which has endured and never discontinued its 
protests—even with arms in hand—against the violence that was 
exercised upon it. 

At the present time, after 120 years of foreign domination, 
Lithuania is again lawfully restored to itself in the form of a 
state; it has at its disposal a full complement of the essential 
constituent elements. 

1. It is certainly a permanent association of men, able to live 
upon its own resources. Its existence as a nation and its history 
are in support of that proposition. 

2. It has an existence of its own which is only waiting for 
international recognition in order to become fully sovereign. 

8. It possesses a well-defined territory sufficient to secure the 
independence and continuance of the community so organized. 

Its area covers the following parts of the former Russian Empire: 
The governments of Vilnus, Kaunas (Kovna), Cardinas (Grodna), 
districts of Novogrodek and of Nisvich, government of Minsk, the 
government of Suvalki and the northern part of the government 
of Lomja, which would be nearly six times the area of Belgium. 


The Enforcement of the Neutrality Act and Our 
0 National Defense Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF, OF WISCONSIN, 
ON FEBRUARY 22, 1938 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio on February 22, 1938: ö 


The President of the United States sent the 


Congress his 
message on January 28, 1938, calling for additional tures 
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for the national defense. In an effort to ascertain the reason for 
such vast appropriations I introduced House Resolution 417, calling 
upon the President to answer the following questions: 

1. Why should a policy of neutrality be enforced as to Europe 
and not as to the Far East? 

2. Why should arms, munitions, and implements of war, loans 
ma 5 and raw materials be furnished to so-called pirate 
nations 

3. For what war in 1942 or 1943 are we preparing, since this 
naval program cannot be completed until that time? 

4. What understandings or agreements have been made with 
tne and Great Britain, or either of them, relative to future 
wars 

5. Does the President of the United States intend to pursue the 
historic policy of the United States as laid down by Washington, 
or does he expect to depart from it, as was done in 1917? 

Every Member of Congress must take an cath when he takes 
Office that he will support the Constitution of the United States, 
That Constitution provides, among other things, that the Congress 
shall have power to declare war. To no other officer, department, 
or arm of the Government is that awful responsibility entrusted. 
On Congress, and Congress alone, is that power conferred. That 
being true, let us take the next step. Congress having the power 
to lead our people into war, Congress must also have the equally 
grave responsibility to keep our people cut of war. 

And to keep our people out of war Congress must have the facts. 
What facts do we have relative to our foreign affairs? None, Oh, 
of course, I appreciate that we have a superficial knowledge of what 
is going on; but the real, rock-bottom truth is not divulged, and it 
won't be. Whisperings here and whisperings there, secrets of grave 
import that must not be told; we must not ask questions lest we 
embarrass the administration. And so we must sit in silence, 
blandly, naively, fatuously awaiting the awful day when we will 
receive word from one man—the President of the United States— 
that the Congress must declare war. We will then be called upon 
to pass the sentence of death upon thousands, yes, perhaps millions 
of our people at the behest of one man. One man whom the 
framers of the Constitution would not trust with that weighty 
responsibility. One man who alone shall hold the leashes of the 
dogs of war and cry, Let's go.” I do not refer to President Roose- 
velt, because I do not believe that he will be in office when the 
next world war takes place. I for one refuse to be a legislative 
Charley McCarthy to that kind of a Bergen diplomat. 

On January 28, 1938, the President in his special message said, 
among other things, “At least one-fourth of the world’s population 
is involved in merciless devastating conflict * * * armies are 
fighting in the Far East and in Europe.” Then there must be war, 
and when there is war our law says that the President shall pro- 
claim that fact and declare an embargo on arms, munitions, and 
implements of war, and also loans and credits. That is the law, 
yet it is being ignored. The Congress passed the Neutrality Act 
and the President signed it, but the administration pays no atten- 
age to Sarees is, not entirely. Sometimes it does and sometimes 

doesn't. 

For example, when Italy invaded Ethiopia, President Roosevelt, 
in October 1935, issued a proclamation of neutrality and imposed 
an embargo on arms and munitions. American citizens were also 
warned to keep off belligerent ships. The administration also 
tried to discourage the exportation to Italy of any commodities es- 
sential to the Ethiopian war. The same Neutrality Act was invoked 
in the case of Spain's civil war. In fact, an amendment to the 
act was hurried through the Congress so that the President could 
invoke it. Yet in the case of the Sino-Japanese War the Neutrality 
Act is passed by. Why? You and I do not know. Only a few 
days ago (February 12, 1938) our Secretary of State wrote the 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, referring to 
my question to the President, “Why should a policy of neutrality 
be enforced as to Europe and not as to the Far East": I quote— 

“In reply to this question I may state that each of these situa- 
tions presented a variety of different aspects in relation to the 
Neutrality Act, and it has been judged that, taking all the circum- 
stances of the Far Eastern conflict into account as far as they 
have developed up to the present, the act has not been applicable 
and the interests of the United States have been served by the 
course pursued by the President in accordance with the discretion 
granted him.” 

I repeat these phrases, “the act has not been applicable” and 
“the interests of the United States have been served.” Why has 
not the act been applicable? Is there any qualifying or limiting 
language in the act that makes it apply to Europe and not to 
Asia? None whatever. There is no restrictive language in the act 
that exempts one kind of war but not another. I quote again, 
“the interests of the United States have been served.” Let’s look 
at the record. When the Panay was fired upon it was escorting 
three Standard Oil boats. These are the interests that have been 
served. Would you or I vote to send American boys across the 
water to fight on foreign soil because, “these interests have been 
served?” I know I wouldn’t and I don’t believe that you would. 
Secretary Hull’s letter is vague and indefinite and not at all 
convincing. Let me point out another discrepancy. 

In October 1937, President Roosevelt made his “bridge speech” 
in Chicago. In that speech he spoke of the “pirate nations,” and 
said that the law-abiding nations should quarantine them. What 
nations could he have meant as the “pirate nations?” Obviously 
Italy and Japan, because these two nations were the only nations 
up to that time which had invaded the lands of peaceful peoples, 
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brutally butchered thousands of defenseless people and seized 
what territory they coveted. The President used strong language 
and I believe that he meant what he said. 

But why, I ask, did he then, and why does he now, permit the 
sale of arms, munitions, and implements of war, and permit the 
loaning of money to Japan, so that she may, more successfully con- 
tinue her piratical purposes? Why call a man a murderer when, 
and if, you sell him the automatic and the cartridges with which 
to do his murdering? It is a Janus-faced policy that says on one 
side, “I am holier than thou,” and on the other side, “How many 
guns and bullets can you pay for?” Actions speak louder than 
Words, and it smacks too much of hypocrisy and cant to prate 
and prattle of our moral integrity, while we engage in the unholy 
traffic of furnishing death-dealing destruction for blood money. 

Permit me to furnish a few figures to show what we sold abroad 
last year in the way of war materials. 

There is a world of meaning in the figures of the value of our 
exports of war materials. In 1932 we exported aircraft parts and 
accessories, motortrucks, iron and steel scrap, pig iron, steel 
ingots, petroleum and petroleum products, nonferrous metals, in- 
cluding aluminum, copper, zinc, lead, and brass, steel sheets 
(ungalvanized), all to the value of §$266,075,000. Last year we 
shipped abroad these same articles to the value of $776,084,094, 
or an increase of approximately 300 percent in war materials. 

And now let us see what we sold to Japan for the first 10 
months in war materials during 1937: 


Exports 
October 1936, | October 1937, 
quantity quantity 

Fer hE Se eee barrels.. 8, 574, 559 12, 520, 094 
Gasoline 5 706, 844, 139 
Lubricating oil. 3 243, 4 361, 928 
r oo AG S Hr, TERA 6, 958, 865 9, 013, 131 

Iron and steel scrap, including tin scrap.. ----tons.. 998, 134 1, 871, 
NL 28, 825, 597 63, 089, 491 
Tin plate and terneplate. -d 33, 480, 203 79, 633, 089 
Steel sheets, black 1, 678, 703 29, 741, 432 

Eorpa 

etined...---- 71,811,677 111, 592, 512 
Old and scrap. 3, 456, 066 10, 789,429 


22, 739, 292 
3, 915, 752, 012 
122, 381, 941 


The special message calls for the expenditures of close to $1,- 
000,000,000 in addition to the vast appropriations already made 
and which will be made annually in the future. It will take 4 
to 5 years to complete this program. What will then be the inter- 
national picture? We do not know. Many changes will occur in 
the next 5 years. Five years ago Germany was a republic; today 
she is being governed by a dictatorship; 5 years from now she may 
again be a democracy. The present regime in Russia is crumbling. 
What will be the result we do not know. So, too, with Italy and 
Japan. There is nothing permanent about dictatorships. They 
are born of violence, maintained by violence, and overthrown by 
violence. Violence is their birth, their life, and their death. Five 
years from now Russia and China may be allies, with Japan de- 
feated and exhausted. And who knows where and what France 
will be? No one can foretell. And so the Secretary of State says 
in answer to my third question: 

“As long as other powerful nations of the world continue to 
arm, this Nation must continue to prepare to defend itself, not, 
of course, with any specific future war in mind, but in order that 
it may be ready to meet any exigency which might unfortunately 
arise.” 


This raises a grave issue—what is our policy as to national de- 
fense? Does it mean the defense of our own continental bound- 
aries, or does it mean the frequently mentioned triangle formed 
by a line drawn from Alaska to Hawaii to the Panama Canal? Or 
should we take in Samoa, Guam, and the Midway Islands? Per- 
haps also our interests in the Philippines and in China? If that 
is what is meant, then we ought to have a navy two or three times 
as great as the one now proposed. In addition to ships, airplanes, 
etc., we would want filling stations to supply their needs. These 
filling stations or naval bases would be needed in strategic loca- 
tions so as to serve us best. They would have to be heavily 
fortified so that they could resist attack. Such a program would 
require billions of dollars and would take many years. So far we 
have considered defense only on the Pacific side of our country. 
How about the Atlantic side? What if a combination of totali- 
tarian states attacked us on our eastern coast? Obviously, we 
would need another navy to operate in the Atlantic Ocean. This 
would mean an additional outlay of some more billions. And 
then, too, one might argue, how about South America and the 
Monroe Doctrine? Surely, we cannot neglect our sister republics 
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in South America. So let us build bigger and better navies and 

protect South America. Where m the world will we end if we 

keep up such a program? We are advised on excellent authority 

that if we build our national defense along the Alaskan-Hawalian 

. we can take care of any invading nation at the present 
e. 

Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood, Chief of Staff, line of communica- 
tions, A. E. F., late commanding general, Third Army and Eighth 
Corps Area, has written a book entitled “We Can Defend America.” 
The purpose of General Hagood’s book is to show: 

First. That America is not seventeenth among the military 
powers of the earth but first, and that it cam me made safe from 
invasion by any military power or by any combination of powers 
that could reasonably be brought against it. 

Second. That this immunity from invasion can be accomplished 
within the price range of the taxpayer by an expenditure not 
greater than the average cost of the Army during the 10 years pre- 
ceding the depression, which is about one-third of the present cost. 

Third. That this can be done without running con to the 
genius or traditions of the American people, without setting up 
any form of universal training or service, and without doing any- 
thing that will arouse the fear or antagonism of our neighbors. 

General Hagood says, among other things: 

“We must of necessity reach a clear decision as to whether our 
system of national defense is to be organized for the purpose of 
repelling invasion, or whether we are going to defend ourselves in 
hv bythe time-honored practice of hitting the other fellow 

st. 

“Considered from a defensive standpoint, America is the strong- 
est military nation on earth—that is, it is the easiest nation to 
prepare for defensive warfare. It would not take much to make it 
invulnerable against any nation or any combination of nations 
that could possibly be brought against it.” 

The answer to my fifth question tells us nothing. I contend now, 
as I have done for over 20 years, that our entrance into the World 
War in 1917 was a tragic mistake. A tragedy that has cost us to 
date over 135,000 lives and $100,000,000,000. Such a mistake can- 
not, nay, must not, be made again. If it is, then there will be no 
democracy left in the United States. I warn those in power to 
reflect. Is our Government so cheap, is our democracy so unimpor- 
tant, are our sacred institutions of free speech, free press, free 
assembly, and freedom of conscience in religious matters so value- 
less that we can sacrifice them in another foreign war? 

Remember this, my friends, when you consider alliances with 
France and Great Britain. France could give no help. She not only 
has her domestic problems but she is harassed on the Continent by 
Germany and Italy. How about Great Britain? She would be more 
of a liability than an asset. With territory to defend in every sec- 
tion of the globe, with many nations under her sway seething with 
revolt, with commerce to protect on every waterway on the face of 
the earth, our men and our money would be helping more than 
being helped. And while we are balancing the ledger let's look at 
her accounts now long overdue. The war debts, amounting to more 
than $4,000,000,000, are still unpaid—nothing on interest, nothing 
on principal. Unless she pays them our taxpayers must, and our 
taxpayers are already overburdened. And then do you remember 
when Secretary of State Stimson wrote to Japan protesting the 
invasion of Manchuria? 

Did Great Britain come through and back us up? Oh, no. She 
left us flat. At the Brussels conference on the invasion of China, 
did Great Britain take the lead? She told us that she would back 
up any move that we should make. She wanted us to take the 
lead, although her investments in China are six times as great 
as ours. In view of these matters it would be well for us to look 
to our own interests and not be won over with false promises and 
popaganda. A policy that would involve us with Great Britain 
would mean a fleet powerful enough to police the world. To such 
a program I am unalterably opposed. 

To police the world we would require a navy four or five times 
as great as the one now proposed, and would subject us to many 
international incidents. I believe that a better plan would be to 
strengthen our air defenses. For several hundred millions of 
dollars we could build bombing planes that could move ovgrnight 
from one part of the country to another, and rain down upon an 
invader tons of high explosives. 

Lester P. Barlow, inventor of the type of aerial bomb used 
during the World War, and other military inventions, told the 
Naval Committee last week that the modern battleships cost $60,- 
000,000. “This amount. would build 1,200 Martin bombardment 

lanes. These airplanes, each carrying two aerial mines, could 
‘blanket’ an area the size of the District of Columbia in 4 minutes 
and cripple or put out of action every vessel afloat in such an 
area.” Mr. Barlow said that his aerial mines need not make a 
direct hit, and yet would wipe out every standing object over 
square miles of territory. Furthermore, these bombers, capable of 
traveling at the rate of 200 miles per hour can be ready in a year 
or 18 months time, while the proposed program will take at least 
4 years. What of our defense in the meantime? 

Unfortunately we do not seem to correlate our defenses properly. 
One committee meets here and listens to the naval experts, while 
another committee meets somewhere else and listens to Army 
experts. Each brings in a separate bill. That is wrong in my 
humble judgment. We ought to have one department called the 


Department of National Defense. This Department should correlate 
its sea, land, and air defenses and make the proper recommenda- 
tions to one committee of each House of Congress. Members of 
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the Congress could then have the bill, containing these matters, 
brought before them for discussion and disposition. Such a pro- 
gram would result in one unified, cohesive plan and would achieve 
better results at less cost. 

Idealists still believe in the League of Nations, and are con- 
stantly at work to get the United States into such a league. Let 
us be realists and admit that European diplomacy has been and 
still is a combination of treachery and deceit, and that we want 
none of it. We talk about the League of Nations, about sanc- 
tions, and collective security, Sanctions failed when we tried 
them because some nations would not cooperate. The League of 
Nations is a complete failure, and now the Leagueites are luring 
us with a new scheme called collective security. This is simply a 
new paint job for the battered old league, now limping along on 
one cylinder. Always someone advances the idea that we must 
“save democracy.” The last time we tried to “make the world 
safe for democracy” we almost destroyed all on the 
face of the globe. One more rescue job like that and we will finish 
off the rest of the democracies including our own. 

When faced with grave problems, I believe that it is wise to 

use for a time and reflect on first principles. For 140 years we 

ve been following the foreign policies laid down by our greatest 
leaders. 

Washington said in his farewell address: 

“Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, I conjure you 
to believe me, fellow citizens, the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake, since history and experience prove that 
foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of republican 
government. * * * 

“The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, 
in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
Here let us stop.” 

Likewise Jefferson, in his first inaugural address, said: 

“Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, en- 
tangling alliances with none.” 

That policy has served us so well that we are today the foremost 
democracy in the world, with the happiest and most prosperous 
people, enjoying more independence, freedom, and liberty than the 
people of any other country on earth. Only once have we departed 
from this policy—in 1917—and how dearly we paid for abandon- 
ing it. Is it our intention to again abandon it? May God forbid! 
Let us fight, if mecessary, to save and preserve democracy here; 
yes, even civilization Itself; but let us not spend one single dollar 
or send one solitary boy abroad to fight someone else’s war, 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address which I delivered at Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
and broadcast over radio station WMCA on Washington’s 
Birthday, February 22, 1938: 


This annual commemoration by the Sons of the Revolution of 
the State of New York is a custom which brings honor to the as- 
sociation sponsoring the program, and assists in a most effective 
way in keeping constantly alive memories of the splendid achieve- 
ments of one who will ever be first in the hearts of all true 
Americans—the Father of his Country—George Washington. 

This gathering does honor as well to all of the other patriotic 
societies which annually coordinate their efforts in sponsoring this 
celebration. No greater service can be rendered to the cause of 
true Americanism and real American patriotism than that of hold- 
ing out to constant attention the deeds of George Washington, and 
the tremendous, outstanding, and essential service which he ren- 
dered to this country; a service which in its far-reaching effect 
upon the people of this Nation, and of the world, is of such im- 

ortance that it can only lead us to conclude that it must have 
en especially designed by divine Providence. 

The plans, purposes, and performances of his life continue today 
as a guide to the people of the United States and all other lands. 
America has made a contribution to the progress of government 
and civilization in the person of her most distinguished son 
whose two hundred and sixth birthday we are now celebrating. 
And had we done nothing more we should be entitled to the 
admiration and gratitude of mankind, 
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There is a feature of this program which is of particular im- 
portance. Today a special welcome is extended to those men and 
women who, during the past year, through the process of naturali- 
gation, have become American citizens. These citizens, as on 
previous occasions, are the special honor guests of the Sons of 
the Revolution of the State of New York and the other patriotic 
societies which are cosponsors of this program. To these adopted 
sons and daughters of America, to these men and women who by 
their own selection have chosen the United States as their home- 
land, I extend, on behalf of the patriotic societies under whose 
auspices this meeting is held, a most hearty welcome. Our Gov- 
ernment pledges to its foreign-born citizens, the same privileges, 
the same immunities, the same safeguards which are the birth- 
right of its native-born. The men and women who have come 
from foreign lands to this Nation, who have accepted citizenship 
here, who have pledged obedience to the principles and policies 
of our Government, bring with them, each from his own native 
land a distinct contribution in the particular culture of his birth- 
place and the inherent human traits and characteristics peculiar 
to its native sons and daughters. This amalgamation of many 
peoples under one flag has given to America those cosmopolitan 
and all-embracing characteristics of tolerance and human under- 
standing which have helped to build this Nation as the greatest 
Republic of all times. 

It is not required of any naturalized American that he turn 
against his native land. Childhood memories, national customs 
and traditions, love of home, of parents, brothers, sisters, and 
friends, constitute ties which bind the foreign-born American 
citizen to the land of his birth. This is as proper as it is natural 
and inevitable. What this country does demand of its new 
citizen is that he recognize the debt he owes of complete and 
absolute allegiance to the Government of the United States. He 
who asks and receives the benefits of American citizenship is 
in honor bound to accept and discharge the full duty and re- 
sponsibility of that citizenship. 

On this occasion it is fitting and proper that attention be 
directed to some particular phase or characteristic of the Father 
of his Country. 

So comprehensive was Washington’s understanding, so all 
inclusive his sympathies, so dominating his personality, and so 
sincere and earnest his efforts on behalf of his country that each 
part of his life work forms a separate and distinct topic which, 
in itself, could be used as the basis for an address on the occasion 
of his birthday celebration. Volumes of histories and biographies 
touching upon and concerning his life are found in libraries 
throughout the world, and every school child has, I am sure, read 
the simple outline of George Washington's unprecedented achieve- 
ments. 

Beside the portrait of Washington the general and Washington 
the President let us place Washington the home lover—the man 
intensively devoted to his family, his relatives, and his friends. His 
lands, his horses, his cattle, his dogs, and all parts of his dearly 
beloved estate were close to his heart. 

Washington's home life was ideal. The center of his interest 
was in his family. And if his selfish wishes had governed when 
he was called to head the Army in the Revolution, he would 
have remained in the home with the family he loved so dearly. 
It was to his home that he returned with the d satisfac- 
tion when he had performed those outstanding services for which 
oe poopie of this country can never adequately express their 
gratitude. 

Washington was not a detached individual, aloof from 
his fellow men. He was a man of action, whose life problems were 
the same as those of other men in his time. He was a typical 
American, whose youth had been that of the average boy and 
young man, and in his mature life he met and dealt with all of 
the vicissitudes which concerned his contemporaries living in the 
Colonies, and indeed with some of the major hardships which 
exist in parts of the United States today. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the devastating 
scourge of drought which has sorely afflicted parts of our coun- 
try was a visitation of nature to which Washington was not a 
stranger. In 1788 he wrote a letter asking forbearance of a cred- 
itor on the ground that he had suffered a total loss of his crop for 
lack of moisture, and again in 1799 he endured the same misfor- 
tune, just as have large numbers of farmers in the South and 
Middle West in very recent years and in some instances down to 
the present time. 

The land—the soil—and all living things springing therefrom 
were his especial care. He was at heart a farmer and throughout 
his life he maintained his interest in agriculture. The farm was 
the home he loved, and it was, as well, his business. His interest 
in Mount Vernon was based on deep sentiment, but he was ex- 
tremely practical in his attitude toward the management of his 
plantation, which he thoroughly understood. 

In the Congressional Library we may read a 24-page letter in 
Washington's own handwriting addressed to Mr. Anderson, his 
farm supervisor, containing most detailed instructions as to the 
planting of each field in his 1,200-acre farm and the care of each 
main farm structure and outbuilding. This letter, evidencing 
such intimate knowledge of the science of farming, was penned by 
the writer after he had been Commander in Chief of the Army, 
had triumphed in the Revolution, had been a central figure and 
president of the Constitutional Convention, and had been first 
President of the United States. His interest in his home and 
farm remained active to the last. The letter of instructions was 
written by George Washington 10 days before his death. 
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After his marriage on January 6, 1759, to Martha Dandrige Custis, 
widow of Daniel Parke Custis and mother of two children, Wash- 
ington’s first real home life began. The death of his father when 
George was 11 shortened his schooling and resulted in his going 
out to earn his own way when about 16. His work as a surveyor 
and engineer, his duties as a soldier in both the Indian and 
Revolutionary Wars, and his activities in political career, all kept 
him from leading the quiet life in the country, the life to which 
he had been born and in which he found his greatest contentment 
and happiness. Home was a haven in which the tired soldier 
and toil-burdened statesman found peace, comfort, and true hap- 
piness. No one knew better than George Washington that the 
homes of our country constitute the real foundation of the 
Republic. 

In the home the character of the child is molded and nurtured. 
In the family associations are developed those fine qualities of 
respect for authority, discipline, mutual helpfulness, and tolerance 
which are the foundation stones of good citizenship. Whether 
it be modest or pretentious, whether it be in the city, in the 
village, or on the farm, the home shall ever be the central point 
of America’s real strength. 

Belief in our form of government and a stanch conviction that 
our Republic forms the bulwark of liberty in all the world, did not 
always find lodgment in the heart and mind of George Washing- 
ton. His adherence to the principle of respect for law led him to 
support the pronouncements of our mother country until it came 
to be established definitely in his mind that those pronounce- 
ments were no longer properly entitled to his obedience. Re- 
luctantly George Washington turned from a loyal subject of Eng- 
land to the point of view of a revolutionist seeking independence. 
His respect for law, his reverence for obedience were so innately 
a part of his nature that it was only after the strongest provocation 
that he entertained the thought of revolution and independence. 
But once imbued with the solemn belief that in such means alone 
lay the future welfare of the country, George Washington became 
the outstanding advocate of our separation from previous alliances 
and our complete independence as a Nation. 

After years of desperation, of heartbreaking disappointments, 
of misfortunes, and apparently never-ending desolation, which 
would have resulted in surrender and the abandonment of efforts 
for independence in a character less stanch than Washington's, 
he achieved military victory. Separation from the mother country 
followed and an independent status was proclaimed by the 
Colonies. 

In disbanding the Revolutionary Army in 1783, George Wash- 
ington, from his headquarters at Newburgh, addressed a communi- 
cation to the Governors of all of the States. The words of this 
letter well illustrate the fine sentiment of General Washington 
toward the Nation which he had just saved and toward the people of 
the States. May I repeat a portion of the message in order that 
it may serve to rekindle in the heart of any person who now doubts 
the wisdom of our form of government that spirit of unquestioning 
allegiance to our country and to our Republic which was so deep- 
rooted in the soul of the great Father of our Nation. His message 
read in part as follows: 

“The citizens of America are now, by the late satisfactory pacifi- 
cation, acknowledged to be possessed of absolute freedom and inde- 
pendence. They are not only surrounded with everything which 
can contribute to the completion of private and domestic enjoy- 
ment, but Heaven has crowned all its other blessings by giving a 
fajrer opportunity for political happiness than any other nation 
has ever been favored with. * * The foundation of our em- 

ire was not laid in the gloomy age of ignorance and superstition, 
put at an epoch when the rights of mankind were better understood 
and more clearly defined than at any former period. * * The 
free cultivation of letters, the unbounded extension of commerce, 
the progressive refinement of manners, the growing liberality of 
sentiment; and, above all, the pure and benign light of revelation, 
have had ameliorating influence on mankind and increased the 
blessings of society. At this auspicious period the United States 
came into existence as a nation; and, if their citizens should not 
be completely free and happy, the fault will be entirely their own. 

„„ There are four things which, I humbly conceive, are 
essential to the well-being, I may venture to say, to the existence 
of the United States as an independent power: 

s “First. An indissoluble union of the States under one Federal 
ead; 

“Secondly. A sacred regard to public justice; 

“Thirdly. The adoption of a proper peace establishment; and 

“Fourthly. The prevalence of that pacific and friendly dispo- 
sition among the people of the United States which will induce 
them to forget their local prejudices and policies; to make those 
mutual concessions which are requisite to the general prosperity; 
and, in some instances, to sacrifice their individual advantages to 
the interest of the community. 

“These are the pillars on which the glorious fabric of our inde- 
pendency and national character must be supported. Liberty is 
the basis, and whoever would dare to sap the foundation or over- 
turn the structure, under whatever specious pretext he may at- 
tempt it, will merit the bitterest execration and the severest 
punishment which can be inflicted by his injured country.” 

These words of the immortal Washington repeated on this 22d 
day of February 1938 should hold like an anchor against any 
tendency which might be present in this country to cause our 
Nation to repudiate the principles for which George Washington 
and his countrymen fought in battle and to which he dedicated 
his life as a statesman, as a lawmaker, and as a great constitu- 
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tionalist. The allurements held out by those who seek to draw 
our citizenship away from allegiance and from firm, fixed support, 
and patriotic adherence to republican representative form of gov- 
ernment, will not stand against these expressions of confidence, 
so clearly and convincingly stated by the Father of his Country 
in his address to the Governors of the States. 

In designing and establishing a new form of government based 
on the application of principles never before tried, Washi 
was supported by certain primary personal characteristics—a habit 
of knowing all ascertainable facts before adopting a theory or. 
reaching a conclusion; a refusal to be carried away by emotion; 
an instinctive skill in utilizing natural forces for the accomplish- 
ment of useful ends; a regard for ultimate results rather than 
immediate effects; a meticulous accuracy, and lastly a strict intel- 
lectual and moral honesty. To such qualifications may be added 
wide practical experience and varied pioneering activities. 

These qualities plus the confidence, respect, and affection of his 
people made it possible for him to plan and build our Republic. He 
was able to inspire, direct, and control the many conflicting Colo- 
nies, to clarify their problems, and construct a skeleton of govern- 
ment. He knew what plans would work and what men could exe- 
cute them. He studied with those most able to help in devising 
methods of procedure. Means were evolved for imposition and col- 
lection of taxes, for the payment of debts, for establishment of 
credit, and the protection of the frontiers. 

He decided upon the location of the Capital City. He set up 
standards for dealing with the French, the English, and the Spanish 
which laid the foundation for our system of foreign diplomacy. 

That one individual could conceive, execute, and administer an 
undertaking so novel, so difficult, and so stupendous is almost 
unbelievable. 

Today, when great national upheavals appear on ev side, 
groups of people within and without this country attempt cast 
doubt upon the soundness of our form of government and to raise 
a question as to whether that form of government can endure 
permanently. 

At such a time it is indeed fortunate that universal homage is 
paid to Washington on his birthday. Opportunity is thus afforded 
on each succeeding 22d day of February to stress again the strong 
and abiding convictions which gripped George Washington and 
motivated his efforts in the Revolution and in the formation of 
the Republic. 

That our constitutional form of government as a republic 
would be sound and enduring, that under it there would exist 
true democracy, the greatest degree of liberty, the widest and 
most beneficial application of the principles of self-government, 
wholesome home life, and the possibility of the highest attainable 
human welfare and happiness—these were the hopes and beliefs 
which characterized the solemn, fixed, and abiding faith of George 
Washington in the future of his country and ours. His life and 
experience impressed upon him complete realization of the truth 
that constant vigilance is the price of liberty. This truth hag 
been current throughout American history and persists with full 
force at this good hour. 

Whenever the citizen supinely permits his rights to be taken 
away from him without his consent, either as a result of indiffer- 
ence, bland acquiescence, or the existence of conditions which may 
cause their surrender to appear plausible, he has bound himself to 
a form of slavery. It was to secure and preserve these rights for 
self-governing men that George Washington and his loyal com- 
patriots fought to liberate this Nation. Our national founder 
devoted his time, his efforts, and his talents to the establishment 
of a form of government in which men might always retain 
their liberty by the exercise of the right of self-government 
through representatives chosen by themselves. Freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, the right of public assembly, of redress by 
petition, of trial by jury, and, lastly, the freedom of the individual 
in the exercise of religious liberty to the end that every man 
might be guaranteed the right to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, George Washington conceived these 
personal prerogatives to be fundamental in the new Republic. 

At this very hour religious liberty is in peril in many parts of 
the world. Freedom of worship has been lost to the unfortunate 
sons and daughters of many lands. As we read daily of religious 
persecution abroad, these fundamentals take a new force and sig- 
nificance in our land. 

Less than 1 year after the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
by the requisite number of States and within 1 month after his 
inauguration in this City of New York in April 1789, the Father 
of his Country wrote these words: 

“I have often expressed my sentiments that every man conduct- 
ing himself as a good citizen, and being accountable to God alone 
for his religious opinions, ought to be protected in worshiping 
the Diety according to the dictates of his own conscience—if I 
could entertain the slightest apprehension that the Constitution 
framed in the convention where I had the honor to preside, 
might possibly endanger the religious rights of any ecclesiastical 
society, certainly I never would have placed my signature to it; 
if I could now conceive that the General Government might ever 
be so administered as to render liberty of conscience insecure, 
I beg you will be persuaded that no one would be more zealous 
than. myself to establish effectual barriers against the horrors of 
spiritual tyranny, and every species of religious persecution.” 

Thus to the characterization of Washington the citizen, the 
soldier, the statesman, the farmer and home lover is added that 
of Washington the champion of religious liberty. 
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As Washington fought to secure the rights and liberties enjoyed 
by all of us as citizens, so must we constantly watch and 
these rights and liberties, if we would continue to enjoy 

In closing may I again extend on behalf of the Sons of the 
Revolution of the State of New York and their cosponsors and 
on my own behalf, a most hearty welcome to the new American 
citizens here present. This welcome also includes all newly nat- 
uralized citizens throughout the entire country, and I cannot 
resist the temptation of sending hearty personal greetings to the 
new citizens of my own State of Nebraska. You have been granted 
rights and privileges as the result of your acceptance of duties and 
5 You have expressed your approval of the prin- 
ciples upon which this country was founded. Stanch and un- 
swerving adherence to these principles has made our Nation great 
and will continue to bind together in one union, all the men and 
women who have common citizenship. Such a union through 
the exercise of self-government will stand before the world as the 
greatest assurance of freedom and liberty in the working out of 
the high destiny of man. 

Above the city of Washington towers a plain monument—simple, 
strong, commanding, symbolical of the man for whom that city 
is named, the man who ruled himself and so could rule the coun- 
try he fought to save from all its enemies. With prudence, with 
patience, with justice, George Washington worked to organize, to 
protect, to promote his family of Colonies; to teach them the 
beauty of independence, the power of unity. The undying prin- 
ciples for which he fought will forever commemorate him and for- 
ever enshrine him in the hearts of his sons and daughters, the 
citizens of America. This Nation has produced many noble men— 
men whose names shall ever be synonyms for greatness of intellect, 
of courage, power, leadership—masterful men whose records are 
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so long as America lives he will not go. His life is like a guiding 
star which shines above our country. His tongue is stilled but 
his deeds and his noble example yet speak and will continue to 
speak to all generations to come. 

Let us heed the message which his life carries to each one of 
us as American citizens. Let us highly resolve that the annual 
commemoration of the birthday of Washington shall not 
pass as a mere formality but that it shall serve as the occasion for 
a forthright reaffirmation of our faith in our constitutional form 
of government; that it shall be marked by our solemn redetermina- 
tion to support and defend that governmental system against the 
attacks, within and without this Nation, by those who would 
seek to destroy it or to substitute some other form of government 
for it. In that spirit of reaffirmation and redetermination let 
us each resolve to make his individual contribution to the per- 
petuation of that structure for the protection of human welfare, 
so nobly erected by the founders of our Nation under the leader- 
ship of the immortal Washington. 

Upon the welfare of America depends the security of the citizen. 
Upon the steadfast loyalty of the citizen depends the future of 
America. 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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Friday, February 25 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES P. POPE, OF IDAHO, BEFORE THE 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION AT RALEIGH, N. C., ON FEB- 
RUARY 18, 1938 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
most able address delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Pore] before the Farm Bureau Federation 
at the capital of my State, Raleigh, N. C., on February 18, 
1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EQUALIZING THE TARIFF 
TARIFF SUBSIDY 


Four billion dollars a year is a lot of money. It is eight times 
as much as Congress appropriated for the farm program last year. 
Four billion dollars a year means more than $1,000,000 from each 
agricultural county in the United States. Four billion dollars 
means $35 for every man, woman, and child in the United States. 
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Four billion dollars a year is estimated to be the amount of money 
the manufacturing interests of the United States receive every 
year as an indirect subsidy under the tariff system. If Congress 
should pass a law compelling the consumers to pay that amount 
to industry directly, I venture to say that every man who voted 
for it would be defeated overwhelmingly at the following election. 
If we tried to appropriate that much for the farm program, the 
howl of protest would be heard around the world. If all the 
people engaged in manufacturing were required to pay $35 a year 
for the benefit of the farmer, they would probably revolt. Yet 
for years every farmer has been required to pay $35 a year for 
pak benefit of manufacturing through the indirect tariff subsidy 
m. 

Let me ask, is it any wonder that the farmers were bankrupt in 
1932? Is it any surprise that the Federal Government has been 
forced to legislate especially for the farmers? There are some 
people who take it for granted that the manufacturer should be 
proton and subsidized, but nothing should be done for the 
armer because it interferes with his rugged individualism. 

If the tariff subsidy to industry were removed, the crusaders for 
individualism would disappear overnight. The rich little boy stand- 
ing behind the protecting fence of his father’s estate frequently 
shouts threats to the boys in the street. Put him outside the fence 
and he always gets friendly in record-breaking time. That is exactly 
the position of American industry. Having all the subsidy it needs, 
it protests long and loudly against any real help for the farmer, 
but if the tariff walls were removed there would be no talk of 
governmental interference. No one would then say, “Let business 
alone.” The manufacturing industry would set up such a clamor 
for governmental relief that the protests of the farmers would 
fade to a whisper. But industry has its protection, and the job 
of Congress, as the sincere legislative body of the United States, has 
eo and will continue to be, the equalization of agriculture and 

President Roosevelt has just signed the new Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. I agree with him that it is an historic 
step toward stabilizing farming and toward economic justice 
for the farmer. I am proud to say that I had some part in bringing 
that legislation about, and we are here today to discuss the philos- 
ophy, the provisions, and the advisability of that legislation. 

WHAT ALEXANDER HAMILTON SAID 

The opponents of farm legislation always go back into history and 
quote a sentence or two from our forefathers in opposition to direct 
aid to agriculture. The man who was more responsible for the 
tariff system than anyone else was Alexander Hamilton. In one of 
his speeches on the subject he stated: 

“The true way to conciliate these two interests (industry and 
agriculture) is to lay a duty on foreign manufacturers of the 
material, the growth of which is desired to be and to 
apply the produce of that duty by way of bounty either upon 
the production of the material itself or upon its manufacture at 
home or upon both. In this disposition of the thing the manu- 
facturer commences his enterprise under every advantage which 
is attainable as to quantity or price of the raw material, and the 
farmer, if the bounty be immediately (palid) to him, is enabled 
by it to enter into a successful competition with the foreign 
material.” 

Even Hamilton that a tariff subsidy to industry 
would not be fair without an equalizing bounty to agriculture. 
Industry was successful in getting the tariff, but it took more 
than a hundred years to make a start toward an equalizing bounty 
to agriculture. The first attempt, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, was ruled unconstitutional. I am confident that the Supreme 
Court will uphold the new farm bill because it is clearly a regu- 
lation of interstate and foreign commerce in agricultural com- 
modities. Congress has worked for more than a year in getting 
this bill in shape, and I expect Co: to work for many years 
getting the farmer into a position of equality with industry. 


NOT PERFECT 


It is not my purpose here to extol the farm bill as a panacea 
of all farm bills or a perfect remedy for an unjust situation. It 
is really only a solid , but a real g it is and 
that is why it has been called revolutionary by its opponents. My 
object is to outline as clearly as possible the and probable 
effect of the new farm program. We m recognize that the 
farmers are not unanimous on what should be done for agricul- 
ture. Congress is not unanimous, nor is the public at large. 

In addition to a lot of beating around the political bush with 
respect to the farm problem, there are some genuine differences of 
opinion on farm legislation. Those differences can be worked out 
and adjusted with the aid of experience after the present program 
is started, but I believe we obtained the best bill that we could 
get through Congress and it will go a long way toward solving the 
farmers’ riddle—how to make a living. 

FARMERS AT ECONOMIC TABLE 

When it is boiled down to its fundamentals, the new farm pro- 
gram is a simple, plain, and direct method of permitting farmers 
to do business under the same rules that industry has used for 
the last century. It fits farming into our system. It gives it a 
place at our economic table. 

FARM HEARINGS 

Last fall, two subcommittees of the Senate held hearings all over 
the United States to give farmers an opportunity to express their 
views on what is wrong with agriculture and what can be done to 
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correct it. We did that believing there are two good ways to find 
out what ails agriculture; talking to farmers and listening to 
farmers talk. Well, we heard a lot of farm plans. A great ma- 
jority of the farmers who testified were in favor of the principles 
of the new act, but even those who wanted a different plan were 
agreed on this simple fact: It is high time for the farmers to stop 
going snipe hunting with industry and to start running agricul- 
ture, as a whole, on a businesslike and sound economic basis. 
BALANCE SUPPLY WITH DEMAND 


The first lesson every businessman learns is that he is in busi- 
ness for profit and the first thing he does is to coordinate supply 
with demand. He produces or buys as much goods as he can 
sell and no more, because he knows that surpluses will ruin prices. 
There was a time in history when food was scarce. It was hard 
to produce enough to supply immediate needs and farmers re- 
ceived good prices. Since then there have been developed large- 
scale operations in agriculture and during the World War our 
agricultural production machinery was speeded up to produce 
hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat more than we consume 
and to place millions of bales of cotton on a market where it now 
cannot be absorbed. The logical thing to do, therefore, is to 
coordinate production with demand. 

Some of you will remember the time before the Interstate Com- 
Merce Act was passed. Anyone who desired could build a railroad 
and compete with existing railroads. Virtually every railroad in 
the United States was broke. They demanded and got govern- 
mental assistance to stop this destructive competition. The oil 
industry has demanded and received governmental protection 
against the same thing. The steel industry and many others have 
bullt that sort of a system for themselves. So the new farm pro- 
gram seeks to permit farmers to adjust their production to 
demand. 

PHILOSOPHY OF PLENTY 


Of course, in adjusting supply to demand vigorous criticism is 
heard that the Government is following a philosophy of scarcity. 
It is said that upon this basis the program seeks to raise the price 
of farm commodities, and that such a philosophy is wrong so long 
as there are any people who do not have plenty to eat and plenty 
to wear. This criticism is without basis so far as this bill is con- 
cerned. Everyone knows, who has read the bill, that in making 
adjustments in production, provision is made for an ample supply 
of all food and fiber. The reserve supply provided in the bill is 
ample to feed and clothe every person in the United States and 
to fill the demand for all likely exports. The plan is simply to 
maintain a predictable and manageable supply of farm commod- 
ities in the United States. There will be some surplus, of course, 
but there will not be the year after year accumulation of millions 
of bales and bushels for which no market exists. For as long as 
I can remember there has been a surplus of cotton in the United 
States every year, but has anyone in this audience ever heard of 
an unmanageable surplus of shirts, socks, or other cotton goods? 
The textile companies who manufacture your cotton adjust their 
production to demand and it is high time that the agricultural 
industry follow suit. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


While the new Farm Act has been under consideration a lot of 
“armchair farmers” have been passing remarks to the effect that 
it is impossible to regulate or adjust farm production. They say 
that in order to adjust agricultural production we must control 
drought; we must control rainfall; we must control floods. That 
argument, of course, is overdone. Industry controls its production 
and it cannot control floods, fires, or the other hazards of industry 
any more than the farmer can. But industry insures against 
floods, fires, and other destructive natural hazards over which 
mortals have no control. 

You will find in the new farm bill that a start has been made 
toward giving the same privilege to the agricultural industry. The 
insurance companies have always stated that they could not handle 
insurance on farm crops. The financial resources required can be 
furnished only by an agency with the strength of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The new Farm Act provides for the establishment of a 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation to insure wheat against all 
natural hazards. A farmer, for a very low payment, such as one- 
half of a bushel per acre, can get insurance on 75 percent of his 
normal crop. I think this provision is one of the most important 
things that has ever been done for the farmer and I want to see it 
extended to cotton, corn, tobacco, and all other agricultural com- 
modities. 

Of course, the Government cannot control agricultural production 
absolutely and we are not trying to do so. We are simply seeking to 
adjust agricultural production to within a reasonable limit of the 
market capacity so that the speculators cannot run the farm price 
below the cost of production. Every one of you in this audience 
has time after time seen farm prices begin to fall as soon as the 
harvesting season arrives. Farmers find it necessary to sell their 
crops as soon as they are ready for the market, because they need 
the money. As soon as these millions of bales of cotton and hun- 
dreds of thousands of bushels of wheat arrive at marketing centers 
the speculators commence selling futures, hedging transactions, 
selling short, and, in general, creating the impression that the farm 
market is completely glutted. As soon as all the goods get out of 
the farmers’ hands, however, the price begins to rise. 

One of the best remedies for that situation is for the farmers 
themselves to undertake this cooperative of adjusting their 
national production so that they know what is going to be on the 
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market and to place it on the market in an orderly fashion so that 
they have some control over their own price. 


POWER IN HANDS OF FARMERS 


Another vigorous criticism that is made of this farm act is that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is given arbitrary and dictatorial powers 
over agriculture. It is said that this bill is an approach to fascism. 
It has been compared to powers exercised by dictators in Italy and 
Germany, and, of course, the old argument as to regimenting the 
farmers has been trotted out for service on this point. 

Actually the only provision in the bill where there was any real 
regimentation was the McNary-Boileau amendment which was in- 
serted in the original bill by the opponents of the measure and 
over the protest of the sponsors of the bill. That amendment was 
supported by the very people who criticized the bill for giving to 
the Secretary arbitrary power and for regimenting the farmer. 
This is a strange, queer sort of world we are living in. In other 
words, politics is a funny business. We did manage to relieve the 
McNary amendment of its worst features of regimentation so that 
the ordinary farmer may go ahead and operate his farm with his 
milk cows in the ordinary usual way. But this was done by the 
friends of the measure and over the protest of some of the oppo- 
nents of the bill. The little farmer can now sell a dozen eggs or 
a pound of butter without losing his soil-conservation payments. 
He would have lost his payments under the regimenting original 
McNary amendment had the opponents of this bill had their way. 

The fact is that the powers of the Secretary under this bill are 
less than they were under the original Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. In this law the farmers themselves are vested with more 
power in administration than they had before. The only com- 
pulsory feature about the measure is marketing quotas, and these 
are imposed not by the Secretary of Agriculture, not by the Gov- 
ernment, but by the farmers themselves after a two-thirds vote of 
those producing a commodity. I have never in my life heard 
before the charge that when the sovereign people, by an election, 
impose upon themselves certain officeholders or certain restrictions 
of conduct, they were being regimented by their Government. 

The argument is all topsy-turvy. Dictatorship means the im- 
position of arbitrary power upon them, not by themselves, but by 
others. Democracy means the imposition of rules and regulations 
by themselves, which is exactly the method provided in this new 
farm bill. I do not fear the orderly exercise of power by the people 
themselves. I fear the imposition of arbitrary power by any dic- 
tator upon the people. è 

NEW USES 

While farmers are adjusting their production to demand, pro- 
vision is made in the farm bill to set up machinery for expanding 
farm markets in order to bring about as quickly as possible a de- 
mand for American farm commodities equivalent to the supply. 
There is in the act an appropriation of $4,000,000 each year, to be 
used for the establishment and operation of experimental labora- 
tories to find new uses for farm commodities. 

I doubt if there is a man in this audience who has not dreamed 
of the day when scientists could discover new uses and, conse- 
quently, expanded markets for agricultural commodities. In the 
State of Idaho we have talked for years about manufacturing in- 
dustrial alcohol from surplus potatoes and using it as fuel for au- 
tomobiles. Automobile manufacturers have stated that a great 
many automobile parts can be made from agricultural commodities, 
thereby supplementing the income of farmers. I can remember 
when the only use made of peanuts was eating them or feeding 
them to livestock. Now thousands of commercially valuable articles 
are manufactured from the lowly goober. The possibilities are 
virtually unlimited, and I am glad to say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to work in earnest on this problem. 

NEW MARKETS 


There is also an appropriation of $1,000,000 per year to be 
used by the Department of Commerce in finding new markets in 
foreign countries to which our agricultural goods can be shipped. 

LOANS 

During the long debate on the farm bill the suggestion was 
made frequently that Congress should let production alone and 
set a cost-of-production price on the things the farmer sells. A 
majority of people do not believe in price fixing, but in order to 
avoid overlooking any possibility of aiding agriculture this bill 
provides for direct loans on the basic commodities which will pre- 
vent the price from ever going below 52 percent of parity. When- 
ever prices reach that point it is required that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under the Commodity Credit Corporation, make loans 
to farmers. The corn loan last year had the effect of setting a 
better price on corn. Other loans have had a price-fixing effect. 
All the best features of the previous credit program are reenacted 
and strengthened in the new Farm Act. 

The greatest benefit of the loan provisions of the Farm Act, how- 
ever, is not in its price-fixing characteristics, but its tremendous 
aid to farm marketing. Countless times farmers have told me that 
if they were financially able to hold their crops for the best prices, 
their condition would be much improved. Unfortunately the taxes 
on the farm, the cost of putting the children in school, and most 
of the farmer's other bills come due shortly after harvesting season. 
Those bills must be met, and the farmer is compelled to sell his 
goods at whatever price he can get in order to meet them. If most 
farmers had enough money to pay their bills without selling their 
crops, they would hold them for a fair price. Practically all of 
them send their wheat, corn, potatoes, and hogs to market at about 
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the same time. When they do so, warehouses are filled and market 
terminals are crowded, So it appears at least that there is a sur- 
plus of food, and farm prices go down. Of course, the speculators 
help that process along. But all of you know that the cotton mill 
does not manufacture a year's supply of goods during harvesting 
season. They use the cotton gradually throughout the year. Mill- 
ers and bakers use wheat as they need it; not when the farmer 
needs to sell it. 

One of the most urgent needs of agriculture, therefore, has been 
financial assistance to carry farmers along until they could take 
advantage of the best market price for their crops. One of the 
most important provisions of the new Farm Act is for surplus re- 
serve loans which will be made on all agricultural commodities by 
the Secretary of Agriculture whenever necessary. This alone should 
smooth out the difficult task of marketing which farmers have 
been unable to handle. 

PLAN SIMPLE AND DIRECT 

Viewed as a practical matter, the farm program is quite simple 
and direct. As a matter of fact, hundreds of groups of farmers 
have tried it voluntarily in various parts of the country. Potato 
growers in Idaho and cotton growers in the South have come 
together on frequent occasions and agreed to reduce their produc- 
tion in order to get better prices. Those plans, started by the 
farmers of their own initiative, have always failed for just one 
reason. There were always one or two people somewhere in the 
community who were just too mean to cooperate. There are some 
people, I suppose, who would refuse to cooperate with St. Peter to 
unlock the pearly gates. There is no use trying to reform them. 
We might as well recognize them for what they are and deal with 
them as such. Life is too short and the world moves too fast to 
permit a few individuals in each community to destroy the will of 
the vast majority of the people of this country. 


MARKETING QUOTAS 


So the new farm program authorizes marketing quotas. There 
would be no need for them until farmers produce more than nor- 
mal domestic consumption, plus exports, plus an ample carry-over. 
It is obvious that if such an enormous crop were produced, some 
limitation on marketing should be made. When that point is 
reached, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to submit to 
the farmers a marketing quota requiring all farmers to withhold 
a small portion of their crop from market. If two-thirds of the 
producers of the commodity affected vote in favor of the quota in 
a referendum vote, it then becomes compulsory. It is made com- 
pulsory by the farmers themselves and that seems to me to be the 
democratic, honest way to handle this serious feature of the farm 


program. 

The provisions for new uses, the marketing- quota provisions, the 
loan provisions of the new farm program will do much 
straightening out the ills of agriculture, but as I stated at the 
beginning of this discussion, the new farm act is not perfect. 

There probably has been a question in your minds as to whether 
I think there is anything wrong with the new farm bill and I am 
going to tell you. It does not go far enough. Due to Budget limi- 
tations and the economy program, only $500,000,000 is available 
for soll-conservation payments each year. Compared with the 
$4,000,000,000 that industry gets as a subsidy, this is not very 
much. Those of you who have read the farm bill know that it 
looks forward to payments to the farmers to bring their income 
up to parity; that is, to give them sufficient return for their crops 
to buy as much of the goods of industry as they could with similar 
crops between 1909 and 1914. Parity for cotton, as you know, 
means 16 cents per pound. Parity prices on wheat would be about 
$1.15 per bushel. 

I, for one, am not going to be satisfied with the farm program 
until those parity payments are made, until farmers really get a 
return for their production which is on parity with industry. 


THE FIGHT FOR EQUALITY TO CONTINUE 


President Roosevelt has stated that if any more money is appro- 
priated for the farm program, Congress must provide additional 
revenue to supply the money. I want to take this occasion to 
announce that I am in favor of the enactment of a tariff equaliz- 
ing taxes to supply additional revenue for parity payments to 
farmers. ence has demonstrated that such taxes are most 
effective on those commodities the price of which is governed by 
the world market. This experience should guide us in formulating 
25 tax bill to raise such additional revenue. 

expect to continue my work in Congress for a tax to 

farm incomes. The adjustment of uction to demand have 
a distinct tendency to bring up the prices of farm commodities 
toward parity, but so long as the consumers of America pay to the 
manufacturing interests $4,000,000,000 a year as an indirect sub- 
sidy, it is not likely that full parity income of farmers can be 
maintained without paying to them, as Alexander Hamilton proph- 
esied a long time ago, benefits to offset the tariff. 

A friend of mine said to me the other day, “Your farmers are 
insatiable. They are receiving $500,000,000 a for soil conserva- 
tion payments. Why do they want additi sums at the expense 
of the taxpayers of the United States for ty payments?” 

I replied, “Industry has its $4,000,000, indirect subsidy. wy 
does industry begrudge to the farmers even a small part of tha 
ping E AEE EE TT i DO. etal ug aa EA 
other industry?” 

He then said, “I would be in favor of removing all subsidies from 
all kinds of industry.” : 
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I agreed with him, but asked him how in the world he was going 
to remove the huge indirect subsidies to industry. He threw up 
his hands and said it could not be done. We are, then, in the 
position of a fixed, apparently unchangeable policy of tariff benefits 
to industry and I shall continue to insist so long as I am in the 
Congress of the United States upon an equality of treatment for 
agriculture. 

CONCLUSION 

There is just one way to obtain this equality for agriculture and 
that is for the farmers of America to insist that Congress do its 
duty. Stand by those men in Congress who are fighting the battles 
for agriculture. Elect men to Congress who are conscious of the 
rights of agriculture and, my friends, whenever agriculture gets its 
fair share of the national income the Nation as a whole will be 
prosperous. 
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January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY COL. O. R. McGUIRE BEFORE THE NORTHWEST 
GOOD ROADS CONFERENCE ON FEBRUARY 23, 1938 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Col. O. R. McGuire on February 23 at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on the subject George Washington the 
Empire Builder. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Two hundred and six years ago this evening, in a humble home 
at Bridges Creek, Westmoreland County, Va., a father and mother 
cuddled in their arms for the second night on earth a tiny baby 
boy, and in the 67 years before his death at Mount Vernon he 
was to carve his name among the world’s immortals—second only 
to the great Nazarene. Another who was likewise born in the 
month of February—in a Kentucky log cabin of humble Virginia 
stock—arose to preserve the Union which Washington had created 
and then to join him in the Valhalla of the glorious dead, but not 
before Abraham Lincoln had said of the Father of your country 
and mine: 

“In solemn awe pronounce his name, and in its naked, deathless 
splendor leave it shining on.” 

I need not recount for you this evening the services of Washing- 
ton as a colonel of raw Virginia troops defending the defeated 
Braddock and the outlying settlements from the victory-flushed 
French and Indians; his services in the First and Second Continental 
Congresses; his services in the field for 7 long years as Commander 
in Chief of the United States Army in our War of Independence; 
his refusal to be made king, and his services as President of the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787; his persuasive influence in 
securing the ratification of the Constitution by 13 jealous and 
selfish States, and his services for 8 long years as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. All of these facts are readily available, 
but I may remind you of the little-known fact that Washington 
was so devoted to the United States that during his long service 
of 15 years—in the field in command of the Army and as Presi- 
dent—he refused all compensation for his services, being content 
with reimbursement of his modest expenses. 

Wi was our first and greatest of empire builders. 


evening. Even when our country 

ing and separated colonies along the Atlantic seaboard 

and its statesmen regarded the Appalachian Mountains as their 
boundary, W: had the vision to look 

beyond the Alleghenies and see in the undeveloped wilderness and 

plains the seat of a mighty empire if means of communication 

could be developed to link that territory with the eastern sea- 


union of the colonies were constantly in his mind and as early 
as 1774 he introduced in the Virginia Legislature a bill for the 
improvement of the navigation of the Potomac River for 150 
miles beyond the tidewater. 

More than a quarter of a century before the introduction of that 
bill, or in 1748, as a boy of 16, Washington was selected by Lord 
Fairfax to survey his vast holdings of land beyond the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Five years later, or at the age of 21, Wash- 
ington was directed by Governor Dinwiddie to make the winter 
journey to Fort Duquesne and convey his warning to the French 
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that their fort, on the present site of Pittsburgh, was within Vir- 
ginia territory. The next year he headed a military force which 
met and defeated the French and Indians at the Great Meadows 
and in the following year, or 1755, he was a colonel in the Brad- 
dock command which was badly defeated in that neighborhood. 
During the year 1770 Washington made a journey down the Ohio 
River to the mouth of the Great Kanawha and throughout his 
long career he looked upon the country west of the Alleghenies 
as the seat of future homes attached to the east and as a field 
for investment. 

After the Revolutionary War was over, Washington turned his 
attention to the improvement of his personal finances, which had 
suffered greatly during his 7 years of absence from home in the 
service of his country. He set off on September 1, 1784, again for 
the West, this time to inspect his lands and his papers show 
that on this journey he was obsessed with the thought of some 
means of communication to link the western country—as far west 
as the present city of Detroit—more closely with the eastern 
States. Upon his return, Washington wrote a letter of October 
10, 1784, on this subject to Gov. Benjamin Harrison, of Vir- 
ginia, and stated in this letter that: 

“I need not remark to you, sir, that the flanks and rear of the 
United States are possessed by other powers, and formidable ones, 
too; now how necessary it is to apply the cement of interest to 
bind all parts of the Union together by indissoluble bonds, espe- 
cially that part of it which lies immediately west of us, with the 
United States. For what ties, let me ask, should we have upon 
those people? How entirely unconnected with them shall we be, 
and what troubles may we not apprehend, if the Spaniards on 
their right and Great Britain on their left, instead of throwing 
stumbling blocks in their way, as they now do, should hold out 
lures for their trade and alliance? What, when they get strength, 
which will be sooner than most people conceive—from the emigra- 
tion of foreigners, who will have no particular predilection toward 
us, as well as from the removal of our own citizens—will be the 
consequences of their having formed close connections with both 
or either of those powers in a commercial way? It needs not, in 
my opinion, the gift of prophecy to foretell. 

“The western settlers—I speak now from my own observation— 
stand as it were upon a pivot. The touch of a feather would turn 
them any way. They have looked down the Mississippi, until the 
Spaniards, very impoliticly, I think for themselves, threw difficulties 
in their way; and they looked that way for no other reason than 
because they could glide gently down the stream; without con- 
sidering, perhaps, the difficulties of the voyage back again and 
the time necessary to perform it in; and because they have no 
other means of coming to us but by long land transportations and 
unimproved roads. These causes have hitherto checked the in- 
dustry of the present settlers; for, except the demands of provi- 
sions, occasioned by the increase of population, and a little flour, 
which the necessities of the Spaniards compel them to buy, they 
have no incitements to labor. But smooth the road, and make 
easy the way for them, and then see what an influx of articles will 
be poured upon us; how amazingly our exports will be increased 
by them, and how amply we shall be compensated for any trouble 
and expense we encounter to effect it.” 

Three years later Washington journeyed to Philadelphia—much 
against his desire but submitting to the wishes of his late com- 
panions in arms and the leading men in the States—to become 
the President of the Constitutional Convention and to lend his 
influence in cementing the conflicting interests of the country in 
the form of our Constitution. Without that influence it is safe to 
say that the Constitution would not have been written, or if writ- 
ten, that it would not have been ratified by the Thirteen States. 
The fact that this great charter of our liberties had been sealed 
with the support and faith of Washington influenced many an 
otherwise hostile vote in its favor. Approximately 5 years after 
his letter of 1784 to Governor Harrison, Washington was inaugu- 
rated as President of the United States. 

Endeavoring to keep himself informed as to the needs of the 
country, Washington made his sixth journey to New England in 
1789. This journey extended as far north as Kittery, Maine, then 
a part of Massachusetts, traveling in a hired coach, or “chariot,” 
as it was called, accompanied by his military aide and by his secre- 
tary. In addition, there were six servants, nine horses, and a 
luggage wagon. He did not visit Rhode Island on this journey 
as that State had not ratified the Constitution, but she did so 
on May 29, 1790, and Washington made the journey to the State 
in August of that year. North Carolina ratified the Constitution 
on November 21, 1789, and Washington commenced plans to make a 
southern tour of inspection. This journey was to last for 3 ½ 
months. His coach was thoroughly overhauled and it put up a 
brave appearance in its coat of gleaming white paint. Painted 
designs of the four seasons were on the doors and front and 
back. There was gilded framework on the coach with Washing- 
ton's coat of arms. The outriders accompanying the coach in their 
bright livery of red and white gave a touch of gallantry and dis- 
tinction as the coach jogged over indifferent roads throughout the 
Southern States. 

These journeys were made in the summer over dusty roads which 
were impassable by any wheeled conveyance in the winters and 
some of which Washington had traveled with his troops. He 
made observations as to the condition of the roads and other 
means of communication. He studied the farming practices and 
made shrewd comments as to improvements. Also he talked with 
many people as to their Government and his democratic attitude 
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made the people more devoted to their Federal Government as 
distinguished from the governments of the several States. When 
Washington came to prepare his Farewell Address, he spoke with 
first-hand information as to the inevitable interdependence of 
the North, South, and West and to this end advocated “the pro- 
gressive improvements of interior communication of land and 
water” which he predicted would bring about an “indissoluble 
community of interest as one nation.” 

Laying down his office in 1797, Washington retired to Mount 
Vernon and there spent his declining years in peace. He had been 
a master builder. He had placed the foundations for the im- 
provement of our means of transportation and communication on 
an unquestioned basis. His successors took up where he had left 
off. Thomas Jefferson stated in a letter of 1808 that if the country 
could have peace until our revenues were liberated from debt, 
the whole country could be checkered by roads and canals and 
that the efforts of the people should be directed to that end. 
Alexander Hamilton argued in 1801 that “to provide roads and 
bridges is within the direct purview of the Constitution.” In 1802 
the act admitting Ohio as a State contained a provision that 5 
percent of the net proceeds from the sale of public lands in that 
State should be set aside for the construction of public roads lead- 
ing from the navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic Ocean 
to and through the State of Ohio. 

The lack of means of transportation and the need for a market 
for the peop tributary to the Mississippi River led Thomas Jeffer- 
son to purchase the great Northwest Territory and it also led to the 
Burr conspiracy. At about this time—and until the development 
of the steamboat which could breast the current of the mighty 
Father of Waters—a shipper from the falls of the Ohio, where 
Louisville now. stands, transported his goods on a flatboat to New 
Orleans and there sold both his goods and his boat. In returning 
home, he had the choice of journeying for weeks by horseback over 
the Natchez Trace, with its cutthroats and highwaymen, or of 
sailing from New Orleans to Habana, Cuba, and then to Phila- 
delphia, and by overland travel to Pittsburgh, with a trip by 
flatboat down the Ohio River to the place from which he started 
several months before. 

In 1806 Congress appropriated $30,000 and authorized the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission of three discreet and disinterested 
citizens to lay out a road from Cumberland, Md., to the West. 
This was the beginning of the famous Cumberland Pike which was 
the most important road ever constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The work on this road was done largely under the supervision of 
the Army engineers extended over a long period of years; the last 
appropriation, making a total of about $7,000,000, was made in 1838. 
However, 4 years previously that part of the road passing through 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia was surrendered to and ac- 
cepted by such States, and the same thing was done in Indiana in 
1848, in Ohio in 1853, and in Illinois in 1856. This was a physical 
surrender of control of the highway to the respective States, and I 
call your attention to the fact that about 2 weeks ago the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld an even more effective surrender 
to the States of such control in upholding the right of the respec- 
tive States to prescribe the weight of vehicles which shall travel 
over their roads. For instance, North Dakota has a 35,000-pound 
limit, while South Dakota allows only 20,000 pounds, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia permits gross axle loads of 24,640 pounds, while 
across the line in Virginia there is a limitation of 16,000 pounds, and 
in Maryland the limit is 18,000 pounds. Verily the attempt to 
secure uniformity in the United States over public roads has long 
been a rocky and stormy endeavor. 

But, returning to the expenditure for public roads, the records 
show that from 1806 to 1838 approximately $1,600,000 was appro- 
priated by the Congress for roads at various other places than along 
the Cumberland Pike route, including a road from Detroit to Chi- 
cago and another from Memphis to the St. Francis River, in Arkan- 
sas. The vision of Washington in 1784 of a road from the Nation's 
Capital to Detroit thus came true many years after his death. 

However, the panic of 1837 caused a great decrease in the building 
of public roads by the Federal Government, and the subsequent 
union of steam and steel to bring about the development of railroads 
all but stopped the United States in the building of roads except in 
the District of Columbia, the national cemeteries, and on military 
reservations. 

Nothing further was done by the Federal Government as to 
roads until 1894, when Congress appropriated $10,000 to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make inquiries in regard to the 
systems of road management throughout the United States. The 
Secretary of Agriculture created the Office of Road Inquiry for that 
purpose. For several years the work of this Office of Road Inquiry 
consisted almost wholly of spreading information through publica- 
tions and through the construction of object-lesson roads. In 
1906 there was established the present Bureau of Public Roads, 
but for 6 years thereafter, or until about 1912, the work of this 
Bureau related almost wholly to educational work, the building of 
object-lesson roads, the testing of road-building material, and con- 
ducting other experiments relating to roads. 

In 1913 Congress created a joint committee consisting of five 
Members of the Senate and five Members of the House “to make 
inquiry into the subject of Federal aid in the construction of post 
roads and (to) report at the earliest practicable date.” At the 
same time Congress appropriated $500,000, to be expended by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in improving the condition of roads selected by them over 
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which rural free delivery of mail might be made. This provision 
of Federal law was coupled with the requirement that the States 
or their local subdivisions through which the roads extended 
should contribute double the amount of money expended by the 
United States for the improvement of roads within the States. 
These grants-in-aid for the construction of highways have aggre- 
gated $1,740,000,000 since 1917, and during the od from 1931 
to 1936, inclusive, there has been expended $1,200,000,000 addi- 
tional on public roads from the emergency funds to provide em- 
ployment. In other words, the Federal Government has expended 
since 1917 an aggregate of $2,940,000,000 in Federal aid and emer- 
gency funds for roads within the several States. Also, during the 
period since 1924, the United States has expended an aggregate 
of $108,787,944 for the construction of public roads in the national 
parks and $179,700,000 for construction of public roads within 
the national forests. 

The aggregate of $3,328,487,944 expended by the United States 
on public roads since 1917 may be compared with the total of 
approximately $7,000,000 appropriated by the Congress for the 
construction of the Cumberland Pike, or national highway from 
Cumberland, Md., to St. Louis, Mo. This aggregate of three and 
one-half billion dollars for public roads during approximately a 
20-year period is an amount in excess of the total expenditures of 
the entire Federal Government for any year prior to the fiscal year 
1918. These figures include no amounts raised by State and local 
taxation for public roads. 

It is significant to note that the renewed participation of the 
Federal Government in the construction of highways was con- 
temporaneous with the development of the automobile and the 
motortruck. There are more automobiles in use in America today 
than there are bathtubs. We have in use in the United States 
today approximately 19,000,000 telephones, while we have regis- 
tered 25,400,000 automobiles and 4,250,000 trucks. We have in op- 
eration today on American highways 70 percent of the world’s total 
of motor vehicles and their constant load on our highways has 
made it necessary to widen the roads and to give consideration to 
the construction of great arterial and high-speed roads similar to 
the magnificent autobahns of Germany which have resulted in an 
increase of motor registrations in that country from 661,800 in 1934 
to 945,100 in 1936. 

During the calendar year 1937, the motor-vehicle users paid an 
aggregate of $1,580,000,000 in taxes, not including an aggregate of 
$960,000,000 in Federal, State, and local gasoline taxes, according 
to computations made by the Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The American Association of State Highway Officials re- 
ported the State highway expenditures for the same od was 
$1,131,150,000, or less than the amount motor-vehicle users paid 
in taxes, excluding the gasoline taxes, and they paid in gasoline 
taxes within approximately $200,000,000 of the total expenditures 
on roads for that year. It is said that during 1936 the motor- 
vehicle owner paid $10.36 on the average per car as excise taxes 
and that he paid an average of $37.25 per vehicle in gasoline tax 
and motor vehicle fees to the States and their subdivisions. 

I appreciate the fact that statistics are burdensome at a dinner 
such as we have had this evening and I do not expect you to carry 
in your minds these astronomical figures. However, I think you 
may well carry in the back of your heads that we have more 
registered motor vehicles on our streets and roads than we have 
telephones in our homes and offices and that these registered motor 
vehicles outnumber the bathtubs in our homes and hotels. Fur- 
ther, that if it had not been for the development of the motor 
vehicle, we doubtless would not have had our magnificent high- 
Ways reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. These roads have linked the East 
and West and the North and South with bands of steel; they have 
made it possible to enjoy our holidays and vacations in the great 
open spaces; and they afford us splendid means of protection in 
event of war. Last, but not least, the roads and the motor ve- 
hicles have been great sources of employment of both labor and 
capital. These roads have more than vindicated the views stated 
by Washington in his letter of October 10, 1784, to the Governor 
of Virginia that smoothing the road and making easy the way 
beret amply repay us for such expense as we should encounter in 
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In closing, I would be derelict in my duty as a public servant, if 
I did not sound a note of warning. In the United States every 
man not only has equal rights before the law but every man has 
an equal responsibility for our Government. The Budget is largely 
poh of balance and has been for a number of years. The 
gate deficit is now in excess of $35,000,000,000 and is constantly 
growing larger. No man in his senses—whether he be a banker, 
manufacturer, contractor, farmer, or laborer—can view our present 
budgetary situation with indifference for as surely as the public 
credit fails our entire financial structure will tumble about our 
ears. No one Knows what would then follow except that there 
would be a state of chaos, ending perhaps as did a similar situation 
in France with a revolution, worthless assignats, and destruction 
of both life and property. 

It is not for us to say that “others are getting theirs, and that 
we intend to get ours.“ Such an attitude of mind is unworthy of 
the sacrifices which have made us a great Nation. America is not 
going to sink. We shall have a new birth of patriotism in this 
land which will say to others that we are not going to bankrupt 
the Public Treasury and that they shall not do so. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I offer you a toast: George Washington, 
the empire builder’s United States of Americal 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr Speaker, everyone agrees that these are 
stirring days—nationally and internationally. It would be 
futile for me to attempt to picture the problems confront- 
ing the nations of the world, but I should like to dwell for 
a few moments upon the most baffling question disturbing the 
governments of man today—that of unemployment. 

It has been said that revolution is never possible when 
the stomachs of men are well filled. I suppose, in a measure, 
the political and economic distress of the major nations of 
Europe today can be attributed to low and unsatisfactory 
standards of living. Unfavorable and unsatisfying economic 
and social circumstances of a people are the sparks that 
fan the despotic flame of a dictatorship. In other words, 
human misery is used as political fodder by the Communist, 
the militarist, and the nationalist who seeks selfish power 
above all else. 

We must, therefore, in our Nation, solve the riddle of un- 
employment through Democratic processes. The perplex- 
ities of its peaceful solution have confused every major 
nation of the world. At least 30 important governmental 
changes have occurred in foreign countries in recent years. 
The past few weeks have witnessed distressing occurrences 
which but typify European unrest. One form of govern- 
ment after another has been experimented with and cast 
aside in the mad search for means to stem social and eco- 
nomic inequality. Democracy has been stopped in its tracks. 

A new era of human values has taken the political world 
by surprise. In most instances, leaders of governments have 
been unable to understand the reasons behind the transi- 
tion. Heretofore the profit motive has been paramount: 
Hereafter, the dignity and importance of labor will be 
emphasized. 

The scope of government has become wider and wider 
until today, it permeates almost every activity of the life 
of its citizens. This has been caused by the tremendous 
advances in industry and science which were intended to 
benefit mankind but which, without regulation and control, 
might destroy our systems of government. Certainly, it is 
proven that those forces without control can destroy a 
capitalistic state. 

This new concept of government demands that agri- 
culture be prosperous and that labor be gainfully employed, 
for upon their well-being hinges the welfare of our whole 
structure. 

We have recognized that the achievement of these objec- 
tives requires social control and a new national economy. 
In this Nation, we have conquered our last frontier. Now 
we must so utilize our resources of wealth and so manage 
our economy that provision will be made for the well-being 
and happiness of all of our people. 

The need for social control in the modern industrial nation 
is well understood by most students of economics. The 
theory supporting social control is easily recognized by Gov- 
ernment experts and business leaders who are not blinded by 
man’s inherent selfishness and an unholy desire for unrea- 
sonable profits. Social control is not new to the world. 
Europe’s industrial nations have advanced further in this 
field than we can scarcely hope to do for the present. In 
many nations, the laissez faire system gave way to govern- 
ment regulation; and regulation, in turn, gave way to govern- 
ment ownership, years ago. 

The development of natural resources, the operation of 
public utilities, slum-clearance and housing programs, as 
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well as many forms of retirement, pensions, and social assist- 
ance systems, have long been established operations of the 
Federal authority. 

That certain controls are good for us to adopt can be 
proved by recent past experiences—bitter, devastating, 
destructive experiences. 

No intelligent person, who by nature plans for his own 
welfare and for his family’s welfare, can deny organized 
society the moral right or the legal right to plan through its 
creature—the Government—for the well-being of the entire 
population. 

With a realization that the old system will not work, that it 
breaks down frequently, that we are all the prospective 
victims of the cruelties which result and obtain in every 
successive depression—we must develop a public conscience 
which naturally demands action by society’s agency, the 
Government. 

The last depression is so near that we cannot forget any 
of its cruel details. Wage earners in every community of 
the country were forced into idleness, prevented from earn- 
ing a living, while raw materials glutted our markets and 
our machinery, with which they could have made a living, 
stood paralyzed. 

Even in 1929, our most prosperous era, several millions of 
our wage earners were without work, and large numbers of 
farmers were unable to fight off bankruptcy. 

Economic misfortune has altered our mental attitude. A 
historical study of the old systems defeats the logic of con- 
servatism and reaction. It demands a trial of the philoso- 
phy of the liberal forces of progress. 

These depressions mean that a large portion of our wage 
earners who are living below the poverty level even in good 
years, are entirely cut off from the right to earn even an 
inadequate living in bad times. They are just condemned 
by a heartless system to starvation or to a dole. While the 
workers in this category suffer most, none escapes the 
cruelties of these economic storms. 

Because of the failure of the old, out-worn methods, and 
for the reason that society has discovered a number of ways 
by which economic forces can be directed, we have adopted 
measures which will give the Federal Government certain 
control over industrial and agricultural production. We 
must hedge in our prosperity. 

Depressions, financial panics, and hard times can no longer 
be considered in the same category as tidal waves, typhoons, 
or earthquakes, to be endured by a patient people as though 
they were acts of Divine Providence. The depressions of the 
past were due to man’s greed, to the Nation’s lack of fore- 
sight, and to an unwillingness to plan for our economic 
well-being. 

After all, man is a planning animal. He plans when he 
sows or harvests or builds. Through the agency of govern- 
ment, he plans for his national defense and likewise for its 
health and physical well-being. Why not plan for its eco- 
nomic and social well-being as well? Man's capacity to 
plan has made civilization; it has protected our people from 
pestilence, famine, and invasion. It may give us access to 
the necessities, the comforts, and even the luxuries of life. 

As our first objective in social and economic planning, we 
should seek the attainment of a standard of living that is 
broadly distributed among our people and free from the 
devastating fluctuations of the past. In order to obtain an 
adequate standard of living, our people need a vast increase 
in all kinds of goods and services. To furnish these, we must 
expand our capacity to consume, and with it will follow in- 
creased production. To meet this standard, to reach this 
goal, millions of American families who are now in want 
must have sufficient money to buy at least all they need. 
Our greatest need is for more purchasing power. 

Experience indicates that we can never enjoy a lasting 
prosperity unless and until American business, in general, 
pays sufficient wages to enable our wage earners to buy the 
products of industry. And this purchasing power, naturally, 
is necessary to provide increased and adequate markets for 
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goods. Such markets are necessary if we are to maintain 
industry at a profitable rate of operation. 

What we need in America is a balance between labor, agri- 
culture, and industry on a mounting scale. We need price 
and wage policies which will provide purchasing power to 
our people sufficient to consume the ever-increasing produc- 
tivity of our machines. 

Economic and social planning springs from a common re- 
sponsibility for continuity of employment and widespread 
economic security. Those objectives are necessary to safe- 
guard the future well-being of our Republic. No citizen can 
avoid an obligation of that character. 

What I believe labor and agriculture desire of our great 
corporations is that they so arrange their affairs that they 
can turn out from year to year a gradually increasing sup- 
ply of goods to the end that all of us can have more of the 
joys which go with better homes, automobiles, and labor- 
saving devices. This can be done when a larger share of the 
fruits of labor go into wages to create a mass market for 
mass production. 

Quantity production is possible only when there are mil- 
lions of purchasers. As the rate of production increases, 
with larger and larger power plants and more and more 
machinery, a greater number of purchasers, with more pur- 
chasing power, must of necessity be available. Quantity 
production necessitates millions of buyers and millions of 
buyers are found only when purchasing power is widely dis- 
tributed. 

The failure of our economic system to operate at top 
capacity has not been due to the fact that our people have 
not wanted to buy goods, but it has been due rather to our 
people’s inability to obtain sufficient money to purchase the 
things they desired and needed. In order to obtain a fair 
standard of living, the American people need a vast increase 
in all kinds of goods and services. Obviously, the require- 
ment for that is an increased purchasing power. We have 
the resources, the machines, the capital. We need the 
power to consume. 

We must, therefore, deal with three modern-day problems, 
all associated and interlocked with one another: Unem- 
ployment, inadequate purchasing power, and machine effi- 
ciency. The quick, efficient remedy is shorter hours and 
higher wages. American industry can be geared to accom- 
plish such a worthy objective. 

Shorter hours for the work period will spread employ- 
ment. Increased average wages will buoy up purchasing 
power; together, the effect will be to master the machine 
rather than to permit it to control us. The hour and wage 
bill, now being considered by Congress, is a modest approach 
to the solution of our industrial and economic ills. Its pas- 
sage, however, will mark a sound beginning of a better 
economy in this country. It is a moderate measure, for it 
affects only industries operating in interstate and foreign 
commerce. It sets a reasonable limitation upon the work- 
week, and, because its minimum-wage provision of 40 cents 
per hour is less than the rate of pay prevalent in most of 
our States, it is not a violent proposal. It is a sincere and 
honest attempt to meet a pressing need which our Govern- 
ment cannot afford to ignore. Unless we meet the condi- 
tions that exist today before they spread further and be- 
come too violent to be dealt with by peaceful democratic 
means, we shall be faced in the not too distant future with 
the bitter fruits of an industrial autocracy that was too sel- 
fish and too greedy to provide for the economic and social 
welfare of its workers. Our simple problem is that we have 
more workers than we have jobs. The increased efficiency 
of man-made, labor-saving machines and the advancement 
of the scientific operations of industry, plus such vicious 
labor practices as the “speed-up” and “stretch-out” de- 
mands upon the workers by industry, together with child 
labor and underpaid female employees, have brought us our 
problem. No task before us is more momentous nor more 
demanding than that of providing jobs for our unemployed. 
The hour and wage bill presents a proper avenue of ap- 
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proach. A uniform wage and hour policy will prove a boon 
to industry. 

The hour and wage bill is one example of our Govern- 
ment's application of modern means to meet modern con- 
ditions. Today our Government legislates for social and eco- 
nomic security. It seeks a wider diffusion and distribution 
of wealth while agreeing to a continuation of the capitalistic 
system with its profit motive. It visualizes the keen com- 
petition existing in the forms of government today, and it 
is bent upon the preservation of democratic ideals. Its every 
effort is to the end that its people will be free from the 
scourge of poverty to enjoy the highest measure of con- 
tentment. 

It visualizes a nation at peace with its neighbors, a popu- 
lation with leisure sufficient to attain proper cultural devel- 
opment. It aims toward the advancement of its people— 
mentally, physically, morally, and politically. Above all, it 
understands the seriousness of present-day conditions, and 
it will progress or retrograde in proportion to the success or 
failure of its leadership in matters of this character. This, 
then, is the philosophy and the burden of our modern-day 
Republic in its determined effort to preserve its democratic 
institutions. 

Since the dark days of the great depression the National 
Recovery Administration, under the leadership of our Presi- 
dent, a student of human needs, a number of legislative 
steps have been taken to provide for the less fortunate of our 
population and to protect us as a Nation against future 
economic catastrophes. We are all familiar with those 
measures—the reemployment of idle men and women on 
public-works projects; the regulation and supervision of the 
stock exchange; the insurance of bank deposits; loans to 
home owners, farm owners, and businessmen; control of 
devastating farm surpluses; levies on big corporations to 
provide a more equitable distribution of the profits; and 
other corrective measures—all designed to rehabilitate our 
people and at the same time to place us in a less vulnerable 
position for the future. 

Today, Congress and the administration are principally 
concerned with a refinement of those achievements and with 
the adoption of a national program which will accomplish a 
balanced economy under which all of our population may 
enjoy a fair measure of economic security and a reasonable 
share of the Nation’s industrial income. 

In any successful effort to create more jobs for willing 
workers, the cooperation of industry and labor is necessary. 
In this connection it should be remembered that labor has 
struggled in every age to improve its position, to obtain a 
greater measure of security, and to enjoy the finer things of 
life. The great depression changed the mental processes of 
our leadership. It brought men to shun the philosophy 
of low wages and long hours and caused them to think of 
higher wages and shorter hours. With all of its administra- 
tive weaknesses, the N. R. A. symbolized this new theory. 
While millions were without work, those employed were given 
more money for a shorter work period—an innovation that 
was a distinct change from previous depressions. Today, the 
intelligent employer recognizes the need of increased pur- 
chasing power. He senses the significance of higher wages. 
No longer is labor a commodity. It is the most important 
element of industry. Labor produces and it consumes. It is 
not only the employee, it is to a great extent the market. 

This recent business recession is but another evidence of 
the unbalance which exists in our Nation’s economy. It is 
another dramatic evidence of the crying need for reasonable 
price levels, increased purchasing power, and more jobs. 
. Once again it is evidence that we are geared to produce 
more than we are able to consume. Prices must neither dis- 
sipate purchasing power nor bankrupt our producers. 

While our capacity to consume is almost limitless, under 
existing conditions, it is held in a strait jacket and cannot 
expand as rapidly as can our power to produce. 

Evidence of this serious difference between production 
and consumption is easily ascertained by reference to our 
Past economic history. Since the turn of the century, we 
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have enjoyed almost as many good years as we have en- 
dured evil ones. In 1907, and again just prior to the World 
War, and then immediately after the termination of hostili- 
ties, and again in 1929, the Nation’s economy went into a 
tailspin, with the result that hard times set in to disturb 
our well-being. Increased production demands resulting 
from the World War, and again from the post-war construc- 
tion program, and later as a result of the huge relief meas- 
ures of the present administration restored prosperity and 
gave us a balance between our ability to produce and our 
capacity to consume. When nations spend prosperity 
abounds—when they economize, poverty results. 

Consumption is our problem child and must be buoyed 
up by natural means if we are to enjoy a balance in our 
Nation’s economy. 

In connection with the Government’s efforts to combat the 
social and economic evils that I have mentioned, a dearth of 
“recovery” plans have flooded the offices of every legislator 
at Washington. In many cases, the suggestions have been 
most logical; in some cases they have been utopian pipe 
dreams. But, through many, many letters have run a fa- 
miliar note of despair. Those letters came from the unem- 
ployed men and women—particularly those who had reached 
or passed middle age and who had perhaps lost an employ- 
ment of years’ standing during the depression. They found 
when they sought reemployment that private industry was 
not interested in their services. And in that simply stated 
situation lurks another tragedy of our modern-day indus- 
trial life. 

The problem of our older employable who just could not 
find a job has been the most difficult of all our problems. It 
unleashed a thousand and one old-age pension plans and 
panaceas of every conceivable nature. It brought from the 
Government a response in the form of the Social Security Act, 
a most commendable law which is bound to have salutary 
effects in the future when its unemployment insurance fea- 
tures find their full effect. However, as its name implies, it 
aims for the security of the older unfortunates rather than 
toward the provision of jobs. 

Until we can find a workable solution to the problem of 
unemployment—until we successfully and effectively provide 
increased purchasing power by legislative means, until by 
Governmental regulation or by mutual understanding, we 
effect an economy that will care for this, the richest Nation 
on earth, it is highly evident that our Governments, local, 
State, and Federal, must cooperate in providing adequate 
work opportunities through public-work projects. We must 
not be led into believing, however, that in so doing, we are 
pouring money down a rat hole. Under our public-works 
program for the past several years we, as a Nation, have 
added inestimably to our total national wealth. Highways, 
bridges, schools, dams, disposal plants, fire houses, conserva- 
tion, flood control, low-cost housing, water mains, recreation 
centers, public buildings—the list is too long to enumerate— 
but all these civic improvements have added immeasurably to 
our Nation’s wealth and resources even though they do not 
appear among the list of assets when the United States Treas- 
ury report is read. 

Through continuation of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, the Federal Housing Administration, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and through the newly created 
United States Housing Administration, jobs will be provided 
on worth while public projects. 

It is the Nation’s obligation to provide opportunity for 
those who neither share in the wages paid by private enter- 
prise nor in the benefits produced by our Nation’s business 
enterprises; to see to it that they, too, enjoy the right to 
work. I am a stanch believer in the possibility of eliminating 
poverity in America. To me it is stupid to believe that it is 
necessary for one-third of our population to remain ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, and ill-housed in this, the richest, country on 
earth. 

We aim for: 

1. An economic balance which includes: 

(a) Balance between jobs and available workers. 
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(b) Balance between wages and prices of goods. 

(c) Balance between production and consumption. 

(d) Balance between Government expenditures and rev- 
enues. 

This generation must give to labor its bill of rights which 
includes: 

(a) The right to a job. 

(b) The right to organize and bargain collectively. 

(c) The right to enjoy an adequate retirement or pen- 
sion system. 

(d) The right to work under humane conditions with 
decent labor standards and fair labor relations. 
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LETTER FROM HON, JOHN M. O'CONNELL, OF RHODE ISLAND, 
TO THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the Recor I include the 
following letter written by me, under date of February 16, 
to the Secretary of the Interior: 


LETTER IN REPLY TO THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR AS PRINTED IN 
RECORD ON WEDNESDAY 


FEBRUARY 16, 1938. 
Hon. HAROLD L. ICKES, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: I have before me a copy of the state- 
ment transmitted by you to Hon, Atva B. ApaMs, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys of the United States 
Senate, in regard to the allegations made by me on the subject 
of helium gas before that committee on February 4, 1938, At your 
request, this “statement” which is labeled a “factual analysis” 
and presumably prepared by Mr. E. B. Swanson, associate director, 
Petroleum Conservation Division, was placed in the record of the 
committee in the hearings it is holding on the fitness of Mr. 
Ebert K. Burlew to be First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
in the proceedings of February 8, 1938, and appears on pages 364 
to 372, inclusive, of the printed hearings on Mr. Burlew’s nomina- 
tion. 

I was not furnished with a copy of the statement at the time 
it was put in the record, though as soon as I learned of it, my 
secretary called your office and requested a carbon copy, and was 
referred to Mr. E. B. Swanson’s office. The latter’s office advised 
that Mr. Swanson would call me shortly. Not having heard from 
him, several hours later, another call was put in to him and he 
advised that he had consulted Mr. Burlew and had been instructed 
that there would be no objection to my seeing a copy. On offer- 
ing to send over for same, we were told that a copy was being 
placed in the mail, directed to me that afternoon, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1938. Not receiving it the next day as promised, inquiry 
was made of Senator Apams’ office to see if a carbon copy was 
available, but discovered that only the original was submitted 
to the committee and it, the ori , Was in the hands of the Of- 
cial Reporter or the Government Printing Office. A day or so later 
Senator ApaMs very courteously furnished me a galley proof of your 
letter as soon as the galley proof was received from the printer. 
Noticing several misquotations and misspellings in purported ex- 
tracts from my statement as quoted by Mr. Swanson, I tried to 
get hold of a galley proof of my testimony to correct any typo- 
graphical or stenographic errors but learned that the committee 
Rack passed a rule that no testimony in this particular hearing 
could be gone over or corrected, and that necessarily applied to 
everyone and was not confined to the testimony of the nominee 
under consideration. 

The printed hearings which are now available to me, show some 
omissions and slight errors in my statement by the stenographer. 
With the exception of a few prefatory remarks, I read from a writ- 
ten memorandum a copy of which I am attaching hereto for your 
information, as I cannot find myself in accord with the state of 
mind of your Mr. Swanson, whose “factual analysis“ seems to 
stress the point of whether or not the stenographer put down an 
“and” instead of an “or,” or no conjunction at all, and apparently 
feels that whether or not the law is being violated either in letter 
or spirit, whether or not United States interests or property are 
being protected or even considered by our officials, and whether 
or not the storage abroad of 17,900,000 cubic feet of helium is 
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a military quantity such as strictly forbidden by the text of the 
Helium Act, Public Law 411, Seventy-fifth Congress, and whether 
or not the simple statement of a private person, the German 
agent who made the application for the export permit, that the 
helium would not be used for military purposes, is in any way 
binding upon or enforceable against the consignee abroad, the Nazi 
German air ministry, his principal, in case of violation of such 
assurance, are of small moment and not worthy of notice or 
comment. 

The first allegation in my statement to which Mr. Swanson ex- 
cepts is “that the original Helium Act forbids the sale of helium 
gas. After its (the Bureau of Mines) transfer to the Interior 
Department, 1,000,000 cubic feet of helium gas were turned over 
to the Goodyear Co. to use in advertising tires, though no author- 
ization existed in law for doing so.” 

His refutation of this is a reference to the testimony of Mr. 
Karl L. Fickes, assistant manager of airship operations of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, before the Subcommit- 
tee of Military Affairs, May 25, 1937, in which he says the primary 
purpose of the six small blimps is to train personnel for rigid air- 
ships in transoceanic service between the United States and 
Europe, and that advertising is a secondary consideration.” That 
Mr. Fickes, an employee of a corporation which has been the 
beneficiary of the largess of the Interior Department did say this, is 
undoubtedly true, and he is so recorded on pages 83-84 of the record 
of the hearings. But I respectfully submit that instead of conning 
the testimony in the search for some self-serving statement of the 
beneficiary or one of its employees, Mr. Swanson or anybody else 
in the Interior Department has only to glance out the window of 
his office and on any clear day he can see the blimp pass 9 or 10 
times advertising Goodyear tires and doing nothing else except tak- 
ing in a few dollars from sightseers. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Swanson should know or could easily find out on inquiry that that 
is the use and only use to which the six blimps are put and that 
each of them bears the same tire advertisement. That the only 
rigid ships flying or having flown between the United States and 
Europe are owned and operated by a foreign government who has a 
surplus of trained personnel for such service seems to have escaped 
Mr. Swanson’s attention. 

Perusal of the hearings on the helium bill in which the inter- 
esting statement of Mr. Fickes was found and gleefully quoted as a 
refutation of my statement or a justification for the violation of 
the law would have shown Mr. Swanson that his brother officials 
in the Interior Department, namely, the Bureau of Mines, have 
Tepeatedly testified that there is no such thing as “surplus he- 
lium,” any quantity is only processed on order for a particular 
department, usually the Navy and Army, and only when funds are 
allocated in advance by said Services and turned over to the Bureau 
of Mines. To attempt to justify or excuse this clear violation of 
the letter, spirit, and intent of the law by the sale or gift 
of a million cubic feet of a gas that would never come back to the 
United States, was not expected either by the Department or 
beneficiary to come back or to be returned, that is admittedly con- 
sumed in use and on escape or diffusion rapidly ascends above the 
stratosphere and on up toward the sun; a lease discloses a credulity 
or naivete on the part of Mr. Swanson, associate director, Petroleum 
Conservation, which bodes ill for the conservation of any natural 
resource of the United States under his charge, be it petroleum or 
anything else. It is Just as reasonable and plausible to designate 
the putting of a head of lettuce into a pen of hungry rabbits a 
lease of the vegetable. 

A reference to the articles of incorporation of the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation and a statement that a photostatic copy of 
same is on file in the Bureau of Mines, is no refutation or denial 
that one-fourth of its stock is owned by a German Government- 
owned or controlled corporation, especially as this fact is repeatedly 
testified to and admitted by its officials, the president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and Dr. Eckener and other eminent 
Germans. 

This company does not own nor operate any blimps or airships, 
which are in fact owned and operated by the tire company, and a 
question presents itself as to what legitimate use it had for 
1,000,000 feet of helium, the property of the United States and 
taken from the military reserve in Amarillo and turned over to 
it in 1935 and 1936 by the Department of the Interior when the 
commercial producer was able and willing to supply all non- 
governmental demand. The fact as stated by Mr. Swanson, that 
this was done on the joint recommendation of the Acting Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, and approved by the 
President, makes me wonder if the officials named actually exer- 
cised their own discretion in this or relied on some minor sub- 
ordinates who either were not informed as to the law and the 
circumstances or did not deem it necessary to advise their superiors 
of such when procuring their signatures to this. 

That the Secretaries of War, Navy, Commerce, and Interior 
recommended the passage of an amendment to the Helium Act of 
1927 in 1937 is a matter of record, but reference to said recom- 
mendations in the hearings show that they were based on the 
premise that the United States Government had in effect a 
monopoly of the supply; that unless the bars were let down it 
would be unavailable for medical and therapeutic uses, and Amer- 
ican development of lighter-than-air craft would be encouraged 
and fostered. The bill they recommended restricted the sale of 
helium to citizens of the United States or United States corpora- 
tions and only permitted the export of limited quantities not of 
military importance and that only under strict regulations and 
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the approval of the President on the joint recommendation of 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Interior. 

From what sources other than foreign this proposed legislation 
emanated is not clear, for Dr. Finch, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, on page 23 of the hearings on H. R. 4415, before the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House, testified as follows: “I might state 
that the Bureau of Mines has not promoted or fomented the ideas 
contained in this amendment.” 

The purported history of the private producer of helium gas 
given by Mr. Swanson is more interesting in its omissions and 
gaps than what is so sketchily stated. This history, the salient 
facts of which are not disputed by any informed official or private 
citizen, and are fully disclosed and set out in the various hear- 
ings before the Appropriation Committees of the House and Sen- 
ate in 1930 on Navy appropriations and Commerce Department, 
and in a hearing before the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
House of Representatives, Seventy-first Congress, second session, 
on H. R. 10200, 1930, 231 pages, all of which hearings were cited, 
referred to and placed in the record by Dr. Cattell on April 20, 
1937, and printed on page 29 of the hearings, show that the 
Helium Co. was formed or procured to be formed by cer- 
tain officers and/or employees of the United States Navy lighter- 
than-air division of the Bureau of Aeronautics in 1927 for the 
ry tg of giving it a contract from the Navy to supply it with 

elium at a price much in excess of that charged the Navy by 
the Government plant in Texas operated by the Bureau of Mines 
and developed and constructed with funds appropriated by the 
United States. The ostensible excuse for this activity of the per- 
sons concerned was that the Bureau of Mines had not and could 
not supply the needs of the Navy for helium. This statement 
has always been denied and disproved by citation of the record 
by officials of the Bureau of Mines, which was then under the 
Department of Commerce. While this scheme was in contempla- 
tion and under way, this group and their associates actively lob- 
bied with the Department of Commerce and Congress to sabotage 
or prevent the procurement and development of the reserve at 
Amarillo by the United States. A contract was let without com- 
petition by some of those officers in April 1927, for a million 
cubic feet of helium at over $62 a thousand, a price over 50 per- 
cent in excess of what had been charged the Navy by the Bureau 
of Mines and nearly 300 percent more than it could be and was 
furnished the Navy later by the Bureau of Mines from the 
Amarillo plant. The contract was let in April, and the Helium 
Corporation was incorporated in May 1927. 

At least one of the officers and/or employees concerned resigned 
from the Navy and became the engineer for and a substantial 
stockholder of the Helium Corporation whose principal assets at 
that time apparently were the contract at $62 a thousand, the 

and research of the Navy officials obtained at Govern- 
ment expense, from Government materials and on Government 
time, and the cordial relations existing with those officers who 
had the letting of future contracts. A total of over 7,000,000 
cubic feet was thus supplied by this new corporation and the 
Bureau of Mines plant forced to run at a reduced rate and high 
cost because of this situation, though protesting at all times. 
This was finally broken up by the intervention of the Comptroller 
General, the Bureau of Efficiency, and the Congress of the United 
States in 1930. 

These facts are a matter of record and have been testified to 
time and time again by Bureau of Mines officials including Di- 
rector Turner, Assistant Director Hedges, and Dr. Roscoe Cattell. 
Whether these gentlemen appeared before the board of appraisal 
is not known, or whether they were called or allowed to appear or 
whether anyone protecting the interest of the Department, the 
‘Treasury, or the United States laid these facts before the board 
at the time it was assessing how much more the taxpayers of 
the United States should be mulcted in this enterprise, is not 
known, but a strong presumption is raised that this board did 
not have all the facts before it, else it could hardly have unani- 
mously set a price of over half a million dollars to be paid by the 
Treasury of the United States for a company whose machinery in 
one plant had been shut down and idle for over 7 years, in whose 

atents and process the United States had an incontestable right 

use, whose gas field was rapidly playing out if not already 
played out, title to the lands not owned by the company who had 
lost money each year of operation since 1930, and which had not 
operated at all during the last year and whose main customer was 
a department store that each Thanksgiving bought a relatively 
small quantity of gas to inflate toy balloons in a parade. 

If the sum of over a half million is correct and I presume it is 
an underestimate else the hypercritical Mr. Swanson would have 
pointed it out along with the conjunction “and” instead of “or”, it 
might be a fruitful source of inquiry, Mr. Secretary, to have your 
investigation department ascertain if possible, how much, if any, 
of the award goes to or will go to it, as and when paid, to present 
or former officers and/or employees of the United States who par- 
ticipated directly or indirectly in its formation and the fostering 
of its interests. I may take this opportunity to state that nowhere 
in the testimony or hearings before various and sundry committees 
up to May 1, 1937, is there any indication that anyone in the 
Bureau of Mines had any sympathy or use for the commercial 
company or appeared to be dealing with it other than at arm’s 
length, or that there had been any change in the attitude of the 
Bureau of Mines different from that it had held while it was 
under the supervision, or a Bureau, of the Department of Com- 
merce, 
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As to whether the American Zeppelin Transport, Inc, is an 
agent of Nazi Germany or German Government controlled and 
subsidized corporations or foundations, I take the liberty of quot- 
ing from Mr. Swanson’s “factual analysis“ on page 368 of the 
Burlew hearings when he sets out the release of the Munitions 
Control Board on December 6, 1937, citing the following words: 

“On the joint recommendation of all the members of the 
National Munitions Control Board and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, an allotment of 17,900,000 cubic feet of helium gas, the 
exportation of which may be authorized by license during a period 
of 1 year after November 1, 1937, was granted on November 23, 
1937, to the American Zeppelin Transport, Inc., New York, N. 8. 
as agent for Deutsche Reederei, G. m. b. H. Frankfort on 
the Main, Germany, in accordance with paragraphs (6) and (7) of 
the regulations governing the exportation of helium gas.” 

As to whether 17,900,000 cubic feet of helium gas is a military 
quantity, and as such forbidden by the law passed by Congress 
and signed by the President on September 1, 1937, Mr. Swanson 
does not attempt to deny or justify. To do so in the face of the 
testimony of General Westover, Chief of the Air Corps of the 
United States Army, as set out on page 162 of the hearings before 
the House Military Affairs Committee as to what was a military 
quantity, how much it took to inflate a military balloon (47,500 
feet), would be futile and stultifying. 

Mr. Swanson says on page 368: “The possibility that helium 
which had been purchased and for 8 uses 

nt to the provisions of the act of September 1, 1937, might 
diverted to military purposes received the pi con- 
sideration of the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and ranking officers of the Army 
aaa aoe testifying at said hearings and interrogated at length 

True enough, and these experts and officers assured Congress 
that while this was a danger, that the scrutiny of the members 
of the Munitions Board, plus the watchfulness of the Secretary 
of the Interior, would be ample safeguard to American interests 
and justify Congress in delegating its responsibility to the execu- 
tive departments, for it was inconceivable that any of the above 
oficials, much less all, would approve a regulation or permit an 
Spor auon of a military quantity or permit its accumulation 


Relying on this assurance, Congress, after long study and hesi- 
tation, reluctantly passed the solicited legislation. i 

In view of the fact that a permit has been issued for the ship- 
ment abroad to Germany, surrounded by nations with whom the 
United States has friendly relations, of 17,900,000 cubic feet of 
helium in containers, a quantity sufficient to inflate with a non- 
inflammable, nonexplosive gas, over 350 military balloons, and 
with no restriction on its storage and accumulation in that 
country, or its sale or gift to its allies for use for military pur- 
poses in Europe or other continents, when no commercial airship 
is ready in Germany, and the one said to be under construction has 
a ee of 7,000,000 cubic feet of hydrogen, and the most opti- 
mistic estimates of the annual replacement of operating loss by 
the Goodyear and German agents testifying, based on 10 years’ 
operating experience in the United States and Germany, ranged 
from one-fourth through one-third, to one-half of the initial 
inflation of the airship (see testimony Fickes, Knowles, and 
Commander Fulton, United States Navy, before House and Senate 
Committees on Military Affairs). I am willing to leave it to Mr. 
Swanson or any other expert to say whether or not in view of 
recent developments Congress acted wisely in relaxing its control 
over this important military resource of the United States. 

As to whether the law has been violated or the regulations dis- 
regarded by anyone in your Department, I am content to leave 
the answer or investigation to you, Mr. Secretary, and your well- 
garwa one Peki yee in recite apm for protecting the interests 

e public and conservin e property and natural resour 
of the United States. z 5 7 = 

I have the honor to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN M. O'CONNELL. 


Helium 
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HON. JOHN M. CONNELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1938 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
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following correspondence which I have had recently with 
the Secretary of the Interior: 


FEBRUARY 18, 1938. 
Hon. JOHN M. O'CONNELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN O'CONNELL: I have carefully read your 
reply to the analysis of the helium situation as prepared by Mr. 
E. B. Swanson, of this Department, which came to me attached 
to your letter of February 16. 

You raise certain questions of fact which I shall turn over 
to a competent and disinterested man for investigation. In the 
meantime, however, I call your attention to certain language 
on page 10, in which you say: 

“It might be a fruitful source of inquiry, Mr. Secretary, to 
have your Investigation Department ascertain if possible, how 
much, if any, of the award goes to or will go to if, as and when 
paid, to present or former officers and/or employees of the United 
States who participated directly or indirectly in its formation 
and the fostering of its interests.” 

I take it that you would not make a charge against the in- 
tegrity of Government employees unless you had sound reason 
for doing so. I will appreciate it if you will supply me with any 
facts that you may have in your possession that would warrant 
what amounts to a general indictment which might apply to 
many Government employees. Certainly a responsible Member 
of Congress would not recklessly slur Government employees, 
even in such a general statement as you have made, without 
some basis in fact. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1938. 
Hon. Harorp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am in receipt of your reply of Feb- 
ruray 18 to my letter of February 16 calling your attention to an 
apparent violation of Public Law 411, Seventy-fifth Congress 
(Helium Act), which forbids the exportation or accumulation 
abroad of helium from United States reserves in military quanti- 
ties. I am pleased to hear you have turned over the questions of 
fact to a competent and disinterested man for investigation. 

In order to safeguard the public interest, uphold the law, and 
prevent the possible involvement of the relations of the United 
States with other friendly nations which might result from a 
Government department’s furnishing the Nazi Government of 
Germany with a vast quantity of military helium in excess of 
any legitimate commercial use, may I respectfully suggest that 
you, Mr. Secretary, act now to suspend this shipment pending the 
completion of your investigation? You have full authority to do 
this under the regulations approved by yourself and the President 
January 14, 1938. Otherwise the investigation would become 
merely academic and historic and another example of locking the 
stable door after the horse is stolen. 

I note that whoever prepared the letter for you quotes an 
excerpt from my letter of February 16, and you suggest that this 
“amounts to a general indictment of many Government em- 
ployees” and intimate that it was a “reckless slur” of this class. 
There is no such implication involved or intended, Mr. Secretary, 
and I fear you may have hastily gained that impression by over- 
looking the fact that the quotation complained of is not even all 
of one sentence and by ignoring the context, 1. e., the sentence 
preceding and succeeding the clauses lifted out of their places in 
your quotation. A reading of my letter makes it obvious that the 
suggestion is limited to one particular company and transaction. 
It is absurd, of course, for anyone to draw a general indictment 
of Government employees because of an isolated case of negligence 
or wrongdoing, but no more absurd than the attitude sometimes 
taken that employees of the executive branch of our Government 
are infallible, omniscient, and any criticism of any official act of 
omission or commission is lese majeste. 

I will be only too glad to supply you with any additional facts 
in my possession, after the leads and conclusions furnished you in 
my previous letters, and particularly the documents, most of 
which are in Interior Department files, cited on page 7 of my letter 
of February 16, have been exhausted or acted upon. If after that 
is done you feel that you have to call on me or my colleagues 
in Congress for additional help in investigating a violation of or 
enforcing the law, I feel sure that Congress and every Member 
thereof will give you every cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. O'CONNELL. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1938. 
Hon. JoHN M. O'CONNELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. O'CONNELL: I have your letter of February 22. 
This Department is willing at all times to furnish you facts with 
respect to operations under the Hellum Act. I have made a per- 
sonal inquiry, and so far as I can discover, neither you nor anyone 
in your behalf has ever tried to get information here either from 
the Bureau of Mines or from anyone else. You admitted over the 
telephone this morning that you had not tried to get information 
from me, giving as your excuse that you did not think it would 
do you any good. Such a remark is so far beneath my notice 
that I will not make any comment on it. 
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When and if you really want to know about the helium situa- 
tion, I will be glad to see that you are put in possession of all 
possible information. May I express the doubt that you want to 
know the facts. As I have watched you perform in connection 
with the Helium Act, I am convinced that knowledge of the facts 
would cramp your fluent style. 

The person who tries to build himself up by reckless statements 
based on misinformation always gets caught up with. I again take 
exception, however, to the slurring remarks you haye made about 
certain unnamed persons in this Department. You are entirely , 
within your rights in criticizing any official act of omission or 
commission. But no man has a right to impugn the motives or 
attack the integrity of any public official unless he is well but- 
tressed with facts. So far as this Department is concerned, there 
is not a single fact in connection with this whole helium matter 
that will not bear the closest possible scrutiny. 

Very truly yours, 


HAROLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Georgia’s Sesquicentennial of Ratification of 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, JR. 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative dey of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY JUDGE GORDON W. CHAMBERS ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF THE CELEBRATION OF GEORGIA'S SESQUICEN- 
io a ICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION ON JANU- 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Judge 
Gordon W. Chambers, of Augusta, Ga., on the occasion of the 
celebration of Georgia’s sesquicentennial ratification of the 
Constitution on January 2, 1938. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, ladies, and gent] 
time limitations will not permit an adequate expression of appre: 
1 55 of this historic day in the life of Augusta, our State, and 

ation. 

Like all Americans of the United States, your speaker finds 
inspiration in particular from the history and traditions of his 
own motherland, Georgia, from whose breast he has received a 
rich and sustaining heritage of the power and the glory of patriotic 
democracy, And from the united life of the States in general an 
abiding faith in the quality of the everlasting principle, “of, by, 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Today Georgia’s sesquicentennial of the ratification of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America finds me appreciating 
intensely this Union of States, “as separate as the billows, yet one 
as the sea.” But the day finds me thinking most of motherland, 

Straying fancies could tell with poetic adjective of the awe- 
inspiring towers that pinnacle our northern frontier from whence 
the Ocmulgee, the Oconee, ‘the Savannah, and Chattahoochee sing 
their way to the sun-kissed seaboard. 

The magic of artist brush could portray the forest primeval or 
the litany of Georgia plantations. 

The songs of Sidney Lanier, “Sight out of blindness and purity 
out of stain”; of Paul Hamilton Hayne, “Rather a beggar 
be * + * than bend beneath haughtiest empire’s crown”; of 
Richard Henry Wilde, “My life is like the summer rose“; of 
Father Ryan, “To the highest shrine of love divine’; of John 
Howard Payne, “Home, sweet home”; and of James R. Randall, 
“Better the fire upon thee roll, better the blade, the shot, the 
bowl, than crucifixion of the soul,” thrills the soul of Georgia. 

And echoing through the ages comes the persuasion of Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, the thunder of Robert Toombs, the justice of 
Joseph R. Lamar, and the syllabic words of our silver-tongued 
and golden-hearted Henry W. Grady exalting the heart of Georgia. 

Time marching on finds memory not unappreciative of John B. 
Gordon, Joseph Wheeler, W. H. T. Walker, and Alexander Stephens, 
nor of the gray breasts that were pressed against the bayonet 
atop the crest of Gettysburg ’till all the hill was red and wet, 

Georgians can think of newsprint and Herty, of science and 
LeConte, of first railroads, of steamships, of mining and ceramics, 
of manufacturing industry and agriculture, and the inventive 
genius of Eli Whitney. 

Pride, itself, whispers in lullaby tones the name of Dr. Crawford 
W. Long, discoverer of painless surgery. Memory adds luster to the 
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achievements of Dr. Lewis A. Dugas, pioneer in laparotomy, estab- 
lisher of the “Dugas Sign” and cure treatment of tuberculosis, 
Time diminishes not the gratitude of a healthy State to Milton 
Anthony, founder of the State School of Medicine. 

Physical-minded Georgia can refiect unashamed on the com- 
petitive spirit of her sons and daughters. In phantom array they 
come—Tyrus R. Cobb, W. L. Stribling, “Bobbie” Jones, Eddie 
Hamm, Forrest Towns, the Georgia Tech varsity of Rose Bowl 
fame, and the University of Georgia, many times conquerors of 
Yale and New York University. Let us not forget “Bitsy” Grant 
and Alexa Sterling. 

But none of these thoughts and impressions inspire my being 
tonight. My very mind and soul seem to feel the illumination 
of an ancient sun. One that rose 54 years earlier than the one 
Benjamin Franklin referred to so eloquently as rising behind 
General Washington in Philadelphia. A sunrise of magnificent, 
munificent, beneficence—Gen. James Edward Oglethorpe, founder 
of Georgia in 1733, savior of North America to Anglo-Saxon su- 
premacy by vanquishing Spanish domination at Bloody Marsh on 
July 7, 1742. 

Then dazzling my vision, a gathering in Philadelphia appears, 
and vibrant sounds of the spirit of 76 breaks the air in the 
Declaration of Independence, and I hear the names of George 
Walton, Lyman Hall, and Button Gwinnett. 

The conquest of Cornwallis finds me again in Pennsylvania, our 
political Ur of the Chaldees. A convention of delegates from 12 
of the original 13 States has been in progress since May of the 
year 1787. It was not until September 17 of that year that 41 dele- 
gates brought from the star chamber of Old Carpenters Hall the 
result of their months of deliberation, signed by 38 of those present. 

It was a proposed Constitution for the United States that had 
been approved by Abraham Baldwin, the founder of the oldest 
State university in the United States—Georgia—and our other 
delegate, the learned William ‘Few, first of Georgia Senators. 

The scene quickly shifts to the State Capitol of Georgia, at 
Augusta. Here, only 3 months after the Constitution was sub- 
mitted for ratification or rejection, in spite of the fact that 
Georgia was most distant from Philadelphia we find a State 
convention with 26 delegates attending from 10 of Georgia’s 11 
counties. 

In the revealing light of that Christmas season of 1787, we can 
see those delegates. There is William Few, James McNeil, of 
Richmond County, interpreting. John Wereat, Richmond’s other 
delegate, presiding. Gov. George Mathews, of Wilkes County, and 
22 more patriotic zealots in ardent representation of the people 
of Georgia. 

It is of these delegates and personalities, who made every 
visible sacrifice for an invisible posterity, tall, sun-crowned men, 
I think most of today. Because no illumination can ever shadow 
the glorious lights of truth lit in Philadelphia in 1787, and 
intensified in Georgia on January 2, 1788. 

No other lights can ever dim the constellation of stars estab- 
lished in the firmament of nations 150 years ago. 

I think of those men because they were setting the compass 
of our ship of state by those stars that hold the rising sun of 
America true to the principles of democracy—that there can be 
no civilization without law, no law without courts, and no courts 
without independence, that those rights inherent in man by 
the grace of God shall not be destroyed by the power of Caesar, 
and that life without liberty is worse than death. 

They gave Georgia the Constitution of the United States of 
America and in turn gave the United States of America, Georgia. 


W. P. A. Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1938 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I supported the appropria- 
tion of $250,000,000 for relief but regret that it is brought 
before us as a demand for money only, and without a state- 
ment of future policy and present facts, which would enable 
us to act intelligently on our major problem, which is that of 
unemployment and relief. In my opinion, we cannot meet 
the situation creditably unless we face the facts and study 
all possible solutions. 

Within the past few months I have received many letters 
from thoughtful citizens of Oregon, suggesting that the 
Woodrum amendment had worked very great hardship in 
our State. I asked one of my informants to collect the facts 
for me, and I consider this a most opportune time for pre- 
senting the statement which has just come to me. The ex- 
perience of Oregon is undoubtedly duplicated in other States 
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of the West and Northwest. I therefore ask the privilege of 
revising and extending my remarks to cover the brief state- 
ment furnished at my request by the Oregon Commonwealth 
Federation, which delegated the task to Messrs. Robert Dug- 
ger and Harlow Lenon, of Portland, who worked with State 
and county relief administrators. 

Those in Oregon who have given this matter careful study 
are quite unanimously in favor of the repeal of the Woodrum 
amendment and the adoption of the Schwellenbach-Allen 
resolution. The report follows: 


Reasonable people will readily admit that the business recession 
of the autumn of 1937 was unpredictable. Political prejudice can, 
of course, clothe itself as prophecy and declare that administration 
policies directly pointed to the toboggan of last fall as their neces- 
sary result. But such an attitude demands a caution, because one 
in that frame of mind is apt at the same time to demand that 
Congress fix its appropriations policy for the future in a manner 
which implies predictability and foresight not of catastrophe but 
of stability. The Woodrum amendment is such a statement of 
policy, and its proponents can, consistently with their declared 
opposition to a deficiency appropriation for W. P. A., take one of 
two possible positions only. Either they must accept the recession 
as a very unpleasant check on their expectations, must gracefully 
recant and must advocate an effective program to meet an unfore- 
seen exigency, or they must admit that their intention now, as 
at the time of passage of the provision, is one of economy at any 
price. And a knowledge of the facts makes the latter attitude a 
very unlovely one indeed. 

The experience in Oregon is directly in point. In that State 
the 1937 cycle of business prosperity and depression and the 1937 
cycle of mental prosperity and depression duplicated those else- 
where in the Nation. The Works Progress Administration had to 
plan its program in 1937 and 1938 on the basis of known seasonal 
trends and of the properly expected maintenance of market stability 
and the absence of serious disturbances in the processes of 
production. 

In terms of figures, it could assume that since in 1936 the 
change in the number of workers on State projects between Feb- 
ruary and June was from 22,673 to 15,314, between July and Oc- 
tober from 13,106 to 13,887, and between November and February 
1937 from 14,601 to 15,445, the ratio of change in spring, summer, 
fall, and winter periods of 1937 would be the same. Yet for the 
corresponding periods in 1937 the figures show a change between 
February and June from 15,605 to 13,887, between July and Oc- 
tober from 12,928 to 9,304, and between November and February 
of this year from 10,070 to 15,224. Whereas the increase from 
November to February 1936-1937 was 844 men, the same season 
in the next winter produced an increase of 4,854 men, or an 
increase of about 575 percent. The February figure for 1937, at 
a time when a steady business upswing was to be anticipated, 
was 15,445, yet the trend was so far unpredictable that the num- 
ber of workers certified and employed for the first week of Feb- 
ruary 1938 was 15,224, within 200 men of the preceding year, and 
was steadily rising. 

In summary, the spring period of 1936 saw a reduction by 7,359 
as against the 1937 figure of 1,518, the summer-fall period saw an 
increase of 781 as against the 1937 reduction of 3,624 (the second 
week of September showing a 2-year “low” total of 8,926 men) 
and the winter period saw an increase of 844 men as against the 
1937-38 increase of 4,854 men, with the February 1938 situation a 
virtual duplication of that of the prior year. Such a violent 
fluctuation in the year-round trend cannot be a normal seasonal 
one when the stories of the consecutive years are so completely 
different. The reasons (and an exhaustive labor and industrial 
survey would only substantiate the obvious conclusion from recent 
case histories) lie almost wholly in the Nation-wide recession 
and in severe seminational and regional disturbances, factors 
which were unpredictable at the time of the passage of the 1937 
E. R. A. Act. 

Now look at the situation with reference to cases certified and 
ready for work, but for which the W. P. A. resources were inade- 
quate. The January 1937 picture shows 1,506 certified cases un- 
provided for. The February 1937 situation shows 1,220 such cases. 
A year later the January high point was 2,996 cases, twice as many 
as in 1937, and the February figure for the first week was 2,997 
cases, two and a half times as many as in 1937. 

The State agencies for relief have had much the same experi- 
ence. At the end of a year begun with programs and appropria- 
tions gaged to fit a recovery trend, they find themselves in 
almost the same situation as existed a year ago. The Oregon 
general unemployment-relief figures, by persons, for January 1937 
was 35,928, and by dollars was $215,901.54, while the December 
figures corresponding were 35,307 and $220,755.43. 

Individual histories present just as insistent a demand for con- 
tinued aid as do statistical generalizations. Case after case appears 
of persons with cial skills, unaffected by normal seasonal 
trends, finding that disappearance of the market and the labor 
controversies have cut their employment opportunities from under 
them. The following cases are not the dramatic fluff of relief but, 
rather, are typical of the victims of the 1937 slump, to many of 
er Tan ae work relief will not be available through sh 
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A, an accountant with many years’ experience in foreign-trade 
work, who, having lost his position, was maintaining his family 
by odd-job manual work, until even such opportunities were 
destroyed by general business conditions. He finally was assigned 
on W. P. A., having been on direct relief, although certified for 
W. P. A. for some time. 

B, a building tradesman whose opportunities for continued em- 
ployment were removed by the lumber boycott and the collapse 
of the market for houses. He had to accept direct State relief. 

C, a cabinetmaker, long employed at a large furniture factory 
in Portland, whose technical skill had no market, and whose wife, 
a trained stenographer and college graduate, was certified and 
assigned for W. P. A. because her skill was more readily usable. 

D, an expert in wholesale groceries and catering, who spent all 
his life in that business, but who was released when the retail 

were forced to curtail business last fall. 

E, a technical engineer with a Heidelberg degree, who had held 

t construction positions in many parts of the world, who 
was forced to accept direct State relief when construction work 
“dried up,” and until he could be assigned to W. P. A. labor. 

These instances could be repeated indefinitely. Each is of a 
person directly affected by the unforeseeable contingencies of last 
summer and fall, and each has been compelled to seek relief from 
the already overtaxed State agencies until the Federal resources 
could provide for him. Obviously the now more than 3,000 un- 
skilled persons uncertified for W. P. A. work, but who cannot be 
assigned for lack of funds, are in much worse straits. 

The foregoing facts serve only partially to illuminate the 
definite inadvisability of this Congress’ abiding by a statement of 
policy made necessarily without reference to the contingencies of 
last summer and fall, and certainly operating to deny assistance 
to persons desperately in need of Federal aid. 

Evidence that the State agencies are very nearly pushed to the 
farther limit of their capacity is not far to seek. The following 
are some of the more extreme cases to be sure, but nevertheless 
still indicative of the extent of the suffering of a very considerable 
part of the population of the United States. All of these people 
are residents of the city of Portland, Oreg.: 

Case A. He has a wife and two children and has been getting 
$4 a week cash from the State agencies, with nothing at all to 
cover the cost of light, rent, gas, etc. He receives a load of 
wood every month, a load consisting of five-eighths of a cord, and 
has the right to a commodity order periodically, providing, as is 
frequently not the case, that the commodities (usually pota- 
toes, powdered milk, canned beef, etc.), have not been exhausted. 

Case B. He has six children, the oldest of whom is 14 years of age, 
and a wife. He has been getting $5 a week, and commodities from 
the distributing station at N. W. Kearney and Sixteenth, approxi- 
mately 10 miles from his home. 

Case C. He has a wife and one child; $3 is the limit of his 
cash relief, plus commodities when available. His water was turned 
off for nonpayment of the bill, but the Health Bureau of the city 
of Portland required that it be turned on again. He has no gas 
or lights. 

Case D. He is a single man, and consequently receives $2 a week 
and commodities when available. Also he gets a load of wood a 
month. 

Case E. He has an infant child and a wife. He receives $3 a 
week and has also received a small sack of wood, and in his com- 
modity order he can sometimes get powdered milk for his baby. 


George Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MARY T. NORTON, OF NEW JERSEY, 
ON FEBRUARY 22, 1938 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me over the radio on Washington’s Birthday: 


I am happy indeed, to be the speaker for this occasion; happy to 
add my voice to the host of others that have been raised in tribute, 
this day, to the Father of our County—to George Washington. I 
am proud, also, to speak under the auspices of this splendid, patri- 
otic body, the Jewish War Veterans of the United States, an organ- 
ization that was established shortly after the Civil War; one 
that perhaps is the oldest of its kind in the Nation. 

Whenever I think of the Father of our Coun George 
Washington—I like to think of him as a man who was big—big 
in every sense that word implies; big enough to do a heroic job, 
and then, without thought of personal glory, seek retirement; a 
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man who literally had a grateful people at his feet, who could 
have taken unto himself unlimited power, but who spurned even 
the thought of it. He might have been another Caesar, a Napoleon, 
a powerful ruler of a new empire, but his sole desire was for the 
future of the infant democracy he had brought into being. He 
desired that it thrive, that it attain to full maturity, and take its 
place as a bulwark against oppression and t; y. During the 
war when malcontent officers intimated that he might rely upon 
their support to disperse Congress and make himself king, he knew 
how to blend the sharpest rebuke with a gentlemanly forbearance 
toward his misguided and perhaps sorely tried comrades. When 
war was imminent, he appeared, not as a man aiming at promi- 
nence or power, but rather as one under obligation to serve a 
cause. Necessity was laid upon him and he met it willingly. 
Chosen to command the Army of the Revolution, he confessed to 
his wife, a deep reluctance to surrender the joys of home, ac- 
knowledge publicly the feeling that he was not equal to the great 
trust committed to him, and then, accepting it as thrown upon 
him by a “kind of destiny,” gave himself body and soul, to its 
fulfillment, refusing all pay beyond the discharge of his expenses, 
of which he kept a strict account. 

Frequently, as I read of world events, of events transpiring be- 
yond the seas, in these troubled times, I find myself making 
mental comparisons; I find myself contrasting Washington, the 
great leader, the unselfish patriot, with some of those in other 
nations who are pleased to designate themselves leaders; some of 
those very little men who are strutting about in big men’s 
clothing; in gaudy uniforms, in patent-leather boots, and clank- 
ing sabers; little men who are the self-anointed and self-appointed 
saviors of harassed, confused, terrorized millions; who have ignited 
the dread fires of racial and religious hatred; who regiment little 
boys to march with gun and dagger; who talk of humans as can- 
non fodder, of war as a delightful adventure; little men who will 
stop at nothing to further selfish ends, to enhance personal glory. 

And whenever I make these comparisons, it is comforting to 
feel that the really big men of history—those who have grown 
in the affection of history were the unselfish, tolerant ones, the 
modest, retiring ones; the men who lived closest to their God 
and to their fellow men; men like George W. m. And it is 
comforting to feel that all of these pompous little men of today, 
these arrogant egomaniacs who would write their own names for 
history, in bold type, will be but formless shadows of tomorrow; 
shadows that can find no place among the immortals; shadows 
doomed forever to the obscurity to which history relegates the 
selfish, the ruthless, and the godless. 

Washington was truly great and truly modest. Those little men 
of today, who call themselves leaders, hunger for the spectacular, 
for personal glory. The fever of grandeur—grandeur of name, of 
deeds—consumes them. W. m led, to create a new Na- 
tion; they lead to create a new system, with themselves in the 
role of despot. Washington gladly accepted the aid of other 
patriots, even sought it; these so-called leaders of today look upon 
themselves as destiny. Washington was eminently truthful; they 
readily discard truth, when it serves their purpose. Washington 
never persecuted; he imprisoned no personal opponent, banished 
no personal enemy, and when he died, his hands, like those of 
Pericles, were unstained. 

The men to whom I make reference regard banishment, im- 
prisonment, persecution, and political homicide as but common- 
place trivialities of the systems they have imposed upon a help- 
less people. Washington was strictly constitutional. The men to 
whom I refer have no sympathy for self-government, no concep- 
tion even, of civil liberty. They hate parliamentarism; representa- 
tive government is odious to them. True democracy, they pro- 
claim, is to be found only in absolutism. 

One of Washington's most outstanding attributes was that of 
tolerance; an attribute sadly lacking in some of the leaders else- 
where in these times; and an attribute that to me is the supreme 
test of greatness in any man or woman. To the Hebrew congre- 
gation of Newport, R. I., he wrote: 

“It is now, no more, that toleration is spoken of as if it were by 
the indulgence of one class of people, that another enjoys the 
exercise of their inherent natural rights, for happily the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which gives to bigotry no sanction, to 
persecution no assistance, requires only that they who live under 
its protection should demean themselves as good citizens. 

“May the children of the stock of Abraham, who dwell in this 
land continue to merit and enjoy the good will of the other in- 
habitants, while every one shall sit in safety under his own vine 
and fig tree, and there shall be none to make him afraid.” 

And to Lafayette, in August 1787, from Philadelphia, he wrote: 

“Being no bigot myself to any mode of worship, I am disposed 
to indulge the professions of Christianity in the church with that 
road to heaven, which to them, shall seem the most direct, plain- 
est, easiest, and least liable to exception.” 

The spirit of tolerance that flows from those letters, the toler- 
ance that characterized the life of Washington, that made him 
big and great in the fullest sense of those words, is the mold from 
which was forged one of the strongest links in the chain that 
binds us together in this great Union of ours; that has brought 
gentile, Jew; men of all races and all creeds to service of the Nation 
in times of emergency. 

No man or nation that stands against religion can long prevail; 
no man or nation committed to the tragic course of racial per- 
secution can look to the future with anything but foreboding. 
“Whom the Gods would destroy, they first make mad.” And 
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madness it is to stand in the pathways that lead to God and at- 
tempt to drive his people to those that lead to godlessness, to 
idolatry, to paganism; madness it is to oppress and to terrorize an 
entire race, placed upon the earth to enjoy God's blessings equally 
with other races. And so to those who are driving millions of poor, 
helpless people from pillar to post, because of racial heritage, to 
those who are beating the horrible tom-toms of racial hatred to 
drown out the more ominous rumblings of economic unrest, de- 
struction cannot be far removed. 

And now, to the Jewish War Veterans of the United States, pa- 
triotic Americans who have followed the call of the flag wherever 
it may have lead, who have bravely fought the battles of this 
great democracy side by side with men of other races and other 
creeds, to this body of splendid Americans, scattered about the 
Nation, I extend greetings; and I am profoundly grateful for the 
honor that has come to me this evening, the honor of addressing 
you and others of the radio audience, and may I not, in conclu- 
sion, pay my tribute of admiration and respect to the wonderful 
mother of our first and greatest President, Mary Washington. 

And let us this day, the anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington, proclaim our faith and loyalty to the democracy 
he established and loved, and renew our allegiance to the flag that 
has never known defeat, a flag which is the symbol of religious 
liberty and freedom in the greatest country in all the world, our 
own beloved America. 


Federal Court Procedure in Western District of 
Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MISSOURI DEMOCRAT, FEBRUARY 25, 
1938 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
editorial from the Missouri Democrat of February 25, 1938, 
entitled Three Strikes to Start.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Missouri Democrat of February 25, 1938] 
THREE STRIKES TO START 


The criticism has been offered that Senator Truman should not 
have made his speech assailing United States District Attorney 
Maurice M. Milligan and two Federal district judges of Kansas 
City, after having concluded not to oppose confirmation of Mr. 
Milligan’s renomination. Since the Senator had acceded to the 
President's wish that Mr. Milligan be continued in office, it has 
been said that Mr. Truman should have permitted the matter to 
pass without comment. 

With this we most emphatically do not agree. Senator TRUMAN, 
we think, availed himself of an opportunity to call attention to a 
Federal court situation that cries to high heaven for correction. 
Mr. Milligan figures only as a minor character in this drama. 
Senator Truman says he has no faith in Mr. Milligan. No doubt 
Mr. Milligan has no faith in Senator Truman. Just two men’s 
opinion of each other. 

The great value of Senator TrumMan’s speech is to be found in 
his recital of features of Federal court procedure in the western 
district of Missourl. The two judges themselves have made no 
attempt to refute the most serious charge by the Senator that their 
Federal court juries are hand-picked. Mr. TRUMAN recalled that in 
selecting juries for Federal court service the constituted authorities 
have long made it the practice to catechise prospective jurors by 
requiring them to fill out a searching questionnaire. There appears 
to be a check-up also of these prospects“ by Secret Service agents, 
so that finally, when a defendant stands at bar, he seems to be in 
the position of having already been found guilty. It has for years 
been commonly said in Kansas City that a man goes to trial in the 
Federal court “with three strikes on him.” Unhappily, an almost 
perfect record of convictions tends to bear this out. 

One of the judges said recently that a “reign of terror” exists in 
Kansas City. This, of course, was a wholly uncalled for exaggera- 
tion; but if it can be accepted at all, it surely points to a situation 
existing in his own court. 

Senator Truman further said that the two Federal judges had re- 
fused to permit anyone living in Jackson County to be summoned 
for jury duty in the vote-fraud cases. By this high-handed act 
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the judges proscribed 600,000 people of the county in which they 
themselves reside. An “explanation” has been offered: The judges 
were desirous of isolating the case from all local influences, which 
means that steps were taken to assure convictions. Thus, a de- 
fendant may not be tried by a jury of people among whom he lives. 
He shall be tried by jurors summoned from great distances after 
having first been interrogated and approved by secret agents of the 
Government that is prosecuting him. 

If Federal judges may bar from jury service the people of one 
county within their district, they may, with equal disregard for 
popular rights, bar people living in other counties. And so it could 
happen under this consternating scheme that a Federal jury, or 
many Federal juries, might be drawn entirely from a single county 
the people of which are filled with hatred for the people of counties 
in which cases arise. Every informed person knows of the deep- 
seated belief in many small communities that the inhabitants 
of great cities are all thieves and murderers; and everybody knows 
of the burning desire of small-town Republicans to hustle big-city 
Democrats to prison. 

So these crossroads jurors are hand-picked and brought into 
Kansas City, after having “proved” themselves to investigators, to 
help Uncle Sam send the crooks to the penitentiary. Numerous 
wholly innocent persons have been convicted in the vote cases. In 
one of the latest cases heard, the foreman of the jury confessed 
publicly that there was no convincing evidence against a woman 
defendant, but that the jurors decided to convict her because 
they felt the court would be lenient in her case! The jury was 
living up to the tradition. Never a bit of hesitancy about placing 
the felon’s brand on this inoffensive housewife; never a thought 
of justice; never a moment's regard for the basic American doc- 
trine that our courts shall protect the rights of men, high or 
low, rich or poor. Doubts are resolved in favor of the prosecu- 
tion. You don't have to be guilty to be convicted. Talk about 
a “reign of terror.” 

Tt seems well established that bitterly partisan Federal judges 
confer with grand juries and sometimes direct indictments; that 
both grand juries and petit juries are hand-picked. We share 
Senator Truman’s opinion that this is an outrageous situation. It 
is worse than anarchy. And the appalling thing is that the Fed- 
eral court machinery is answerable to no one for its extra-legal, 
un-American acts. We have lately heard much from the Federal 
bench of crimes “aimed at the heart of Government.” All such 
crimes are punishable. But there is nothing to reach and termi- 
nate a judicial practice that, by compelling a citizen to go to trial 
before a packed jury and a hostile judge, wantonly violates every 
precept of democratic government and makes a mockery of our 
vaunted pride in the courts as an instrument of even-handed 
justice. Senator Truman has seized upon the Milligan incident 
to emphasize this, and we share a wide and growing belief that 
he has rendered a distinct public service. 


Fireless Firesides Await Chat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1938 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a portion of an 
address given before the Calhoun County Lincoln banquet at 
Pattle Creek, Mich., Friday, February 18. 

President Roosevelt at Columbus; Ohio, August 25, 1932, 
repeated the assertion that if the Republicans claimed 
paternity for prosperity they could deny paternity for the de- 
pression. He also condemned the then Republican President, 
Herbert Hoover, because he said that “if the President 
claims to be the leader he is responsible for what the Army 
does and where it goes.” 

October 20, 1935, at Charleston, S. C., Mr. Roosevelt said 
prosperity was back and “we planned it that way and don't 
let anybody tell you differently.” 

In the latter part of October 1936 at Hartford, Conn., he 
said “prosperity is back and believe me it is going to stay.” 

When the relapse into the depression occurred, President 
Roosevelt promptly abandoned his paternity theory and tried 
to lay the blame for paternity of the depression on some 
mythical “generic” monopolists. When asked to name those 
responsible for this disgraceful national condition he not only 
refused to name names, but he refused to specify the time, 
place, and nature of the guilty acts. 
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When Mr. Roosevelt took office in 1932 there were, accord- 
ing to statistical records, between eleven and twelve million 
wage earners out of employment. 

Five years later, with a Federal debt, which by 1940, will 
probably exceed $40,000,000,000, with a political monopoly 
operating through the greatest and most expensive bu- 
reaucracy in the history of the world, there are, according 
to statistics, between twelve and fourteen million wage 
earners out of employment. 

The 1929 depression was the direct result of events which 
transpired and policies which were pursued under the ad- 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson. Briefly, we went into war 
under Mr. Wilson. We made billions of dollars in foreign 
loans which have not been repaid. We made billions of 
dollars of private loans which have not been repaid. These 
loans totaled an aggregate in excess of $25,000,000,000. 

Although the Republicans during the 1920’s were reducing 
taxes and reducing the public debt in a readjustment made 
necessary by the loss of foreign markets destroyed during 
the war that adjustment could not be accomplished in time 
to avoid the crash. 

To bring this thing down squarely to earth, the situation 
confronting the Nation today is this: 

If this is a recurrence of the same old depression, then 
the New Deal stands convicted of having spent these billions, 
of having increased the national debt to $40,000,000,000 and 
of having regimented industry and agriculture, without having 
touched a single fundamental cause underlying the depres- 
sion. 

If this is admitted then the complete and utter failure of 
the New Deal to solve the problems underlying the depres- 
sion must be admitted. 

If this is a new depression, then according to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own formula, on which he campaigned and on which 
he was elected to the Presidency, it is Mr. Roosevelt’s depres- 
sion, because for 5 years he has not only claimed but he has 
asserted that he was the leader, so he was responsible for 
where his army went and what it did. He and his spokes- 
men have in a hundred instances asserted that prosperity 
was back and that they were responsible for its paternity. 
So that, if this is a new depression, Mr. Roosevelt is its papa. 

Mr. Roosevelt has always been very quick to sit down for 
a fireside chat with “my friends and fellow citizens” when 
things were going well. 

Many millions of people are sitting beside their fireless 
firesides tonight, while meatless kettles stand on cold stoves 
in kitchens, waiting for Mr. Roosevelt to now take to the 
radio and have a fireside chat with them. What they want 
to know is how it comes that after 5 years of unparalleled 
support, after 5 years of unparalleled control of Govern- 
ment, after 5 years of unparalleled control and discretion 
over the spending of the greatest sum of money ever spent 
in the same period of time in the history of the United 
States, after 5 years of unparalleled cooperation by the Con- 
gress, today the eleven or twelve millions of American wage 
earners and their dependents are sitting beside fireless fire- 
sides and their cold kitchen stoves, when they were told time 
and again during those 5 years by Mr. Roosevelt and his 
new dealers that “happy days are here again.” 

It is high time now for Mr. Roosevelt to do some explain- 
ing to the American people. Mr. Roosevelt insisted, when 
he was carefully leaving an open door of retreat behind him, 
that he was engaged upon a policy of experimenting upon 
the Nation. He has had 5 years of that experimentation. 
Those jobless wage earners and their dependents today are 
reaping the bitter fruit of those ill-advised experiments. 
Mr. Roosevelt has told the Nation time and again that if 
he made a mistake he would admit it. If Mr. Roosevelt did 
not make a mistake, then he must have planned the present 
depression. If he did not plan the present depression then 
5 years of the sort of control he has had, he must have 
made a mistake somewhere. He said prosperity was back. 
He said it time and again; and with more wage earners out 
of employment than there were when he took office, not 
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even Mr. Roosevelt’s facile imagination could call this 
prosperity. 

This Nation today is demanding an explanation from the 
man in the White House. This Nation is entitled to that 
explanation. This Nation is demanding whether it must go 
5 years longer, whether the Federal debt must reach 
$80,000,000,000, whether we have to be regimented and regu- 
lated twice as much as we have been before we can hope for 
normal prosperity. Five years is a long time on which to 
experiment on a nation of 130,000,000 people. It is too long 
a time, especially for those whose portion has been hardship 
and deprivation throughout those 5 years. 

Let Mr. Roosevelt come out now, not with any more pro- 
posals for experiments, but with a definite, concise, and well- 
matured plan that will tell us when, where, and how we are 
going to end this nightmare of uncertainty. 


White-Pine Blister-Rust Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1938 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to permission granted 
me I call attention of the Members of the House to H. R. 
9580, which I filed on the 21st of February 1938 for the pur- 
pose of furnishing better forest protection against white- 
pine blister rust. 

Probably no forest tree is more closely woven into the 
fabric of American history than the white pine, which from 
earliest colonial days has been valued for its beauty and 
majesty and for the lightness, softness, strength, and dura- 
bility of its wood. 

There are three principal timber species of white pine in 
the United S Pinus strobus, the eastern white pine, 
ranges from e to Minnesota and south to the Appa- 
lachians. Pinus monticola, the western white pine, occurs 
profusely in northern Idaho and Montana and in the north- 
east corner and elsewhere in the State of Washington. 
Pinus lambertiana, the sugar pine, which the late John Muir 
called the noblest tree that grows, is found on high elevations 
in southern Oregon and in the California Sierras. 

Something like 30 years ago there was introduced from 
abroad a fungus disease, the blister rust, which attacked the 
eastern white pine, wreaking particular havoc in young plan- 
tations. Untold numbers of valuable pine trees have been 
lost to human use and many millions of dollars have been 
expended since that time in a continuing effort to control 
this tree enemy. There is a weak joint in its armor which 
makes it susceptible of control if we want badly enough to 
control it. The rust fungus requires two alternate host 
plants for the completion of its life cycle. One host is the 
flve-needled pine; the other is any species of currant or 
gooseberry bushes, either wild or cultivated. Spores from 
blisters occurring upon pine trees can be carried by the wind 
for many miles and will then infect the leaves of currant 
and gooseberry bushes, known as ribes. But the spores 
which later develop on the ribes leaves are so delicate that 
they can only infect white pines within short distances, al- 
most never more than a quarter of a mile. The obvious way 
to protect the white-pine trees from this infection is care- 
fully to remove all the ribes from within and near the forest 
stand. The methods of control were developed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and constitute a striking example of 
success in coping with an introduced fungus plant pest 
which threatens to strike a death blow to the production of 
an N and valuable type of lumber in the United 
States. 

The blister rust for many years appeared to be restricted 
to the range of the eastern white pine, but within the past 
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decade, it has become serious in the inland empire and now 
is found on white-pine stands in the western Cascades and 
is sweeping southward through sugar-pine stands of north- 
ern California. According to Lee A. Strong, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Federal and State 
operations against blister rust have covered about two-thirds 
of the 15,000,000 acres of white and sugar pines in this coun- 
try. On much of this area, follow-up operations must con- 
tinue for several years to make sure that the ribes plants do 
not reappear. 

It is a fact, of course, that much of this work has been 
done with emergency funds in addition to regular appropri- 
ations, and certain of the funds so dedicated could not be 
used to exterminate blister rust upon lands belonging to pri- 
vate individuals. Unfortunately, the blister rust is no re- 
specter of persons or of imaginary lines set by man, and in 
a region where Federal lands, State lands, and private lands 
are inextricably intermingled, as is the case in my own State, 
the campaign against white-pine blister rust can only be 
effective if the work proceeds systematically to cover an en- 
tire watershed or forest area without regard to ownership 
boundaries. 

The case of white pine blister rust might be likened to an 
epidemic of smallpox, in that it demands that same type 
of concerted action which has proved so efficacious against 
the latter disease. By the very nature of the problem it has 
been found that it is not feasible to secure control of the 
disease by each landowner within the white-pine forests 
undertaking individual responsibility for the control work on 
his own lands. Some owners do not plan to continue their 
lumbering operations past the time when the virgin stands 
upon their lands will be cut. They have no direct financial 
interest in the young and valuable stands of second growth 
which may be appearing on these lands. Failure to perform 
control work upon such lands, however, may seriously jeop- 
ardize both the young and virgin white-pine growth upon 
neighboring areas. In many instances the ribes plants which 
must be eradicated thus grow on lands not owned by the 
owner of the white or sugar pine which will receive the bene- 
fit of the protection. Under these circumstances the owner 
of the land upon which these bushes grow will derive no 
benefit from their removal. Also, it is often found that these 
bushes must be removed from lands in private ownership in 
order to protect white or sugar pines growing on immediately 
adjacent Federal lands. Such exigencies of the program 
clearly show the necessity for a unified, well-coordinated at- 
tack. This is clearly a case for prompt public action taken 
for the specific purpose of securing public benefit. 

We do not know as yet what, if any, contribution can be 
expected from the thousands of small owners of white pine 
toward a continuation of the blister rust control campaign. 
We do know that many of the larger owners contribute will- 
ingly to the extent of their ability. The need, however, is 
urgent and should not wait upon a determination of how 
much cooperative support can be secured from private 
sources. 

The threatened loss to mature white-pine and sugar-pine 
timber in the West is staggering. It may reach a hundred 
million dollars within the next decade. It is possible, of 
course, that some salvage may be realized by cutting, par- 
ticularly upon the more accessible private lands. Not much 
salvage can be expected upon public lands, which as a rule 
are more remote and less easily reached by emergency lum- 
bering operations. 

Possibly an even greater threat to public welfare than the 
sacrifice of mature timber is the certain loss of the use of 
two highly valuable fast-growing tree species for future tim- 
ber production. Wherever they grow, white and sugar pines 
have invariably constituted the backbone of the lumber in- 
dustry. They produce the most valuable wood and grow it 
at the most rapid rate. In such regions the permanent loss 
of these timber species will necessitate a complete realine- 
ment of the economics of timber production, and that re- 
alinement is certain to result in decreased values to the Na- 
tion as a whole, to the region, and to the local communities 
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which are supported by that timber production. It has been 
demonstrated beyond any reasonable doubt that white-pine 
blister rust is so destructive in its nature that this serious 
regional economic effect will result unless the valuable timber 
species which it attacks are given adequate protection. The 
issue is one of general interest in which public welfare plainly 
transcends any slight benefit which might accrue to the 
occasional individual, 

The bill I have introduced, H. R. 9580, would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with any funds made 
available for the purpose of controlling white-pine blister 
rust by preventing its spread and eliminating it from forest 
lands, irrespective of ownership, so far as necessary for 
proper control operations, 

This bill does not present only my own conception of a 
necessary provision to make blister rust control efforts effec- 
tive. Among others, this legislation is sponsored by the fol- 
lowing Members of the House: Hon. James W. Mort, of Ore- 
gon; Hon. WALTER M, Prerce, of Oregon; Hon. Nan W. 
Honeyman, of Oregon; Hon. Martin F. SMITH, of Washing- 
ton; Hon. Jonn M. Corres, of Washington; Hon. Knute 
HILL, of Washington; Hon. Warren G. Macnuson, of Wash- 
ington; Hon. Compton I. WHITE, of Idaho; Hon. Monrap C. 
WALLGREN, of Washington; Hon. CHARLES H. Leavy, of Wash- 
ington; Hon. Ep. V. Izac, of California; Hon. Frank C. HAVEN- 
NER, of California; Hon. JohN S. McGroarty, of California; 
Hon. Tuomas F. Fond, of California; Hon. Frank H. Buck, of 
California; Hon. Harry L. ENGLEBRIGHT, of California; Hon. 
JERRY VoorHIs, of California; Hon. RICHARD J. WELCH, of 
California; Hon. Byron N. Scorr, of California; Hon. JOHN 
F. DOCKWEILER, of California; Hon. B. W. GEARHART, of Cali- 
fornia; Hon. JoHN M. CosTELLO, of California; Hon. JOHN J. 
McGratH, of California; Hon. A. J. ELLIOTT, of California; 
Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, of California; Hon. John H. TOLAN, 
of California; and Hon. CHARLES Kramer, of California. 

We hope to secure an early hearing and action on the 
measure. 


“Over-the-Counter Securities Markets” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS MALONEY, OF CONNECTI- 
CUT, ON FEBRUARY 25, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
MatoneEy] over the radio on February 25, 1938, on the sub- 
ject of Over-the-Counter Securities Markets. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


I wish briefly to discuss a bill which I have submitted to the 
Senate, the intent of which is to provide for cooperative regulation 
of those engaged in the investment banking business. Those who 
would be affected by the bill are known as over-the-counter brokers 
and dealers. The nature of the business in its typical aspects may 
fairly be said to place them in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and, in any case, in their daily transactions they make wide use of 
the mails. The purpose of the proposed bill is to enable the 
people of this business to guide and direct the affairs of their own 
industry under governmental supervision. It is intended to pro- 
vide a way to prevent acts and practices inconsistent with just 
and equitable principles of trade. 

Those who believe that there have been no abuses in the invest- 
ment field will find no need for this legislation. But there is a 
feeling throughout the land that some of the troubles in which the 
Nation finds itself are related to abuses which over a period of a 
great many years have crept into this important field—either with 
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evil intent or through carelessness or oversight. We must restore 
confidence in that business. This bill will do it. 

After the crash in 1929 when hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican investors saw their savings swept away, and when every bank- 
ing house was in danger or distress, there was not only complaint 
but a clamor for reform. Congress gave immediate attention to 
the subject. The Securities Act of 1933 was the first real step on 
the part of the Federal Government toward providing a protection 
for the public and for those engaged in the securities business, 
There was great opposition to that proposal; but there is no opposi- 
tion to it now. 

In 1934 Congress passed the Securities Exchange Act. It came 
about after a long-time study and investigation. It also was en- 
acted in face of opposition, which has since disappeared. 

The 1934 act created the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
It also subjected the exchanges of the country to the jurisdiction 
of that Commission. Only to an incidental extent does either of 
these laws provide a regulation of the so-called over-the-counter 
business, Over-the-counter business is the investment business 
which is conducted off the exchanges. 

There are 1,375 members of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
there are not less than 6,776 firms and brokers and dealers engaged 
in the over-the-counter business. In addition to these, there are 
many others who are exempt from registration under the law. These 
transact business exclusively in Government, State, and municipal 
securities, 

I am among those people anxious to keep the Government out of 
business, but I am one of the persons believing in regulation by the 
Government. I believe one of the purposes of government is to 
regulate and to protect, and I believe that the true test of a nation 
is its care of the weak. I believe that among those who should be 
regulated are people entrusted with the money of other men, and 
while I know that most of the people in the banking business are 
honest and would need no regulation or supervision, I know as well 
that there are some who, because of incompetency or a careless 
regard of fair practices, need the influential guidance of Govern- 
ment supervision. 

It is true that governmental regulation of business during the 
past few years has been extended and intensified. This has been 
due, in my opinion, to the fact that we were for many years without 
adequate regulation. 

Because of the tremendous amount of regulation proposed and 
imposed in these few years, I approached this subject of a regulation 
of over-the-counter securities markets with caution. The proposal 
that I offered to the Senate, which is known as S. 3255, had its 

origin with the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

I want to pause here to pay tribute to the membership of that 
body. It is composed of able men; men who are in Washington at 
personal sacrifice, patriotically contributing their knowledge and 
physical effort toward an improvement in government and better- 
ment for the American people. Joseph P. Kennedy was the first 
Chairman of the Commission. He did a splendid job, and as he left 
the place he received merited applause. James Landis succeeded 
him, and he earned the approval of the investing public and the 
applause of the people who serve them in the investment-banking 
business. The present Chairman is William O. Douglas, and he con- 
tributes a courageous and brilliant leadership to a Commission com- 
posed of George C. Mathews, Robert E. Healy, John W. Hanes, and 
Jerome N. Frank. I think the country is not only satisfied with but 
is especially proud of this Commission. 

As the proposal which I am now discussing was put into legis- 
lative form, I naturally and necessarily had the advice and help 
of the Commission and its staff. More than that, I sought the 
cooperation and the assistance of people engaged in the over-the- 
counter business. I felt that we should have as little regulation 
as was properly possible. The investment bankers themselves 

seemed to want such a bill as this, and they not only so advised 
me, but had for a lo: time previously so advised the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. They helped in the drafting of the pro- 
. Since the introduction of the bill early in January they 
* been especially helpful in suggesting corrections and modi- 
cations. 

Extended hearings were held, and on three occasions changes 
were made in the bill. It now appears to me that it is in such 
form as has the general approval of a great majority of those 
engaged in the business. 

The over-the-counter market is many times as extensive as all 
of the exchange markets combined, and therefore it seems to me 
that it is of as much importance as the exchanges. Almost all 
transactions in the securities of banks and insurance companies 
are over the counter. Other high-grade investment securities, 
both corporate and municipal, even though they may be listed on 
a national securities exchange, are handled the same way. On 
the national exchanges there are only about 6,000 issues of stocks 
and bonds submitted to trade, whereas at least 60,000 separate 
issues of securities are traded in the over-the-counter markets 
actively enough to warrant published quotations in services to 
which brokers and dealers subscribe. 

After that statement I need add only that a major part of the 
primary distribution of new securities takes place over the counter, 
This being true, it seems to me that the regulation of this tre- 
mendously important part of the financial life of the country is 
definitely a problem and responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The business is not only of transcending importance inso- 


far as the investing public are concerned, but it is of vital impor- 
tance to the national economy. 

I think it should be readily admitted that no program designed 
to regulate the stock exchanges of the country could long be suc- 
cessful if an escape from such regulation were offered by way of 
a less well regulated over-the-counter market. The Securities Act 
of 1933 offers much protection because it requires the disclosure 
of material facts concerning new issues, which should enable the 
investor properly to appraise the character of the stock or bond 
which is offered to him. The proposal which I sponsor is designed 
more to a regulation of those who professionally deal in securities. 

Because the majority of over-the-counter dealers are satisfied 
or pleased with the bill in its present form, I want to particu- 
larly discuss the municipal dealer. He is the man who continues 
to oppose this bill. 

While the so-called municipal dealer deals only in municipal or 
State or Federal Government bonds, it is a fact that the other 
class of over-the-counter dealers also deal in that class of bonds. 
As a matter of fact, the latter group probably handle a major 
part of the so-called municipal business, although they may not 
be specialists in that field. This group does not complain that 
the bill would interfere with municipal financing, or that it would 
in any way hamper municipalities in the conduct of their finan- 
cial affairs. Only the municipal dealers raise the question. For 
myself, I cannot see why men engaged in the sale of municipal 
securities should be exempt from a regulatory law. 

I do not wish to call names. I deplore that kind of practice, 
and I will not do it even to bring about passage of this bill. 

My bill provides for the voluntary creation of associations of 
brokers and dealers. It does nothing more than subject the thou- 
sands of men engaged in the over-the-counter business to the 
same kind of rules as are imposed upon the national exchanges. 
The bill is written upon the theory that regulation can best be 
achieved by the efforts of honest brokers and dealers themselves. 
It provides that they set up their own associations. It provides 
also that the Securities and Exchange Commission has the infiu- 
ential power of the Federal Government to veto mistakes and to 
fill in where there are omissions. If the brokers and dealers do 
the job well, the Securities and Exchange Commission is anxious 
to keep hands off and do no more than to make recommendations 
based upon an experience in the entire field. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission is injected into the 
association or associations to prevent the growth of monopoly 
and to protect the rights of minorities, and the little dealer as 
well as the small buyers. 

It has been stated that section 2 of the bill would give the 
Commission power to compel States or municipalities to file in- 
formation in connection with the issuance of securities. The bill 
does not give the Commission any such power. 

Argument has also been made that section 2 of the bill would 
authorize the Commission to prohibit brokers or dealers from 
trading in State or municipal securities unless the brokers or deal- 
ers obtained certain information from the States or cities, whether 
or not such States or cities follow the practice of voluntarily pub- 
lishing such information. 

The bill is not intended to give such power to the Commission, 
and, in my judgment, it does not give such power. The Commis- 
sion agrees with me in this i 

At this point let me lay a ghost. The bill does not in any way, 
directly or indirectly, undertake to control or regulate municipal 
financing. Under the bill municipalities could proceed unham- 
pered by Federal control or supervision to do their financing. 
Statements to the contrary are either the result of complete mis- 
understanding or of propaganda on the part of municipal dealers 
who are seeking to escape regulation of themselves under the guise 
of protecting municipalities. 

Furthermore, what claim have municipal dealers to a “holier 
than thou” attitude? If they engage in fraudulent practices, 
should they escape regulation? If their acts are deceptive or 
manipulative, should not investors be protected against them 
also? Should not they be held to some conservative standards of 
financial responsibility the same as other dealers? If they engage 
in oppressive practices in soliciting business should they be exempt 
from supervision? Should they be permitted with impunity to 
treat as they want with customers’ money while other dealers are 
not? The answers are obvious. If they are exempted from this 
type of regulation it would be the form of discrimination 

other dealers, fully as reputable, fully as honest, fully as 
competent as they. 

Under this bill municipal dealers have the authority to create 
their own association. On the other hand they do not need to 
create an association, nor do they need to join one. However, if 
the bill should pass in its present form, they are classed with other 
investment bankers. To argue that they might be discriminated 

seems to me most fallacious. To argue that the Commis- 
sion would establish rules to do them harm, or to trespass in the 
private province of States and municipalities, seems to me ridicu- 
lous. To maintain that the Congress or the courts would tolerate 
any such carelessness or malice on the part of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is more than far-fetched. I should like to 
conclude by appealing to the investment bankers of the country to 
take this opportunity to strengthen their position. If the invest- 
ing public knew that the investment field was properly supervised, 
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there would be a greater confidence, and it seems to me much more 
business. That would not only be helpful to investment bankers 
but to the entire country. y 

Let me point out to them that this bill gives them a united 
force. Let me remind them that in numbers there is strength, 
and that they are therein and thereby afforded the chance to make 
their own rules and to impose their own penalties. If they fear 
that someone might be made a “whipping boy,” let me point out 
to them that this bill gives them a cooperative forum, a court of 
their own, and a fraternity with the agents of Government to whom 
is delegated the great responsibility of guiding and guarding the 
investment markets of the United States. 
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HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF JOHN W. SCOTT, MEMBER, FEDERAL POWER 
COMMISSION, BEFORE THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, WASHINGTON, D. O., 
ON FEBRUARY 20, 1938 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, on February 20, before the 
second annual convention of the National Lawyers Guild, 
held at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., Hon. John W. 
Scott, a member of the Federal Power Commission, delivered 
an informative address with reference to public-utility rates. 
which I ask to have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is a pleasure for me 
to participate in the program of the second annual convention 
of the National Lawyers Guild. 

In opening this short discussion on public-utility rates, I shall 
confine myself to the broad outlines of principles, leaving to others 
the development of particular theories, schemes, and plans of 
procedure. 

As a member of the Federal Power Commission my immediate 
interest is in the electric-utility industry and I shall, therefore, 
confine my examples to that field. 

Public-utility rates are what the consumer pays for public- 
utility service. Public-utility services are a major force in in- 
creasing the comfort, convenience, and standard of living of our 
people. Because, such services are usually controlled by mo- 
nopolistic business institutions, it follows that in the absence of 
governmental control monopoly price—that is, the price which 
will yield the highest profits—will prevail, whereas consideration 
of the public interest requires the lowest price which will support 
the industry. 

It seems to me that there is present the conflict between mo- 
nopolistic producer and the consumer. I submit that the public 
interest must be protected. It is obvious that we should find the 
best and quickest means of insuring low consumer cost. 

In my opinion, if we are to achieve low public-utility rates 
under our present system of regulation four things are necessary: 

First. Effective regulation. 

Second. A simple and sound method of determining the rate 
base. 

Third. Low cost of money (low rate of return). 

Fourth. Reduction in operation costs. 

I shall briefly discuss each of these items. 

1. EFFECTIVE RATE REGULATION 

Continuous, courageous, and informed regulation of the public- 
utility monopoly is essential to the accomplishment of low rates. 
Quite often, we hear of “voluntary rate reductions”—but those 
charged with the duty of regulating the industry know that such 
voluntary reductions are somewhat in the nature of shotgun 
weddings. Only extreme pressure, backed up with the determi- 
nation to act produces so-called voluntary reductions. In gen- 
eral, the regulatory machinery functions fairly well. Most States 
have regulatory agencies. It is true, of course, that some State 
statutes should vest additional power in their commissions and 
it is woefully true that many regulatory commissions are inade- 


many years, there were voids, or unregulated fields, due to the 
inability of State commissions to reach transactions in interstate 
commerce, but these voids are now filled by the Federal Communi- 
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cations Act, the Securities and Exchange Act, the Federal Power 
Act, and so forth. Hence, I say, we now have, in the large, the 
necessary regulatory machinery. But the machinery is useless if 
not in the hands of competent operators. The power to act must 
be accompanied by the will to act. We must have commissioners 
or public officials who know what they rightfully want and who 
have the ability, the determination, and the courage to get it. 
Effective regulation, in our present scheme of things, is therefore 
the first fundamental prerequisite to low utility rates or charges. 


2. SIMPLE METHODS OF DETERMINING RATE BASE NEED 


Most impartial students of public-utility economics are prompt 
to declare that the method of basing just and reasonable rates 
on the legal fiction of “fair value” is a monstrous deception which 
must be abandoned. The lowest reasonable rates can never be 
prescribed as long as that fiction is foisted upon us. The tide 
today is running strongly against the fair-value theory, and the 
prudent investment rule is being strongly advocated on a wide 
front. Unless we can find some short-cut method of valuing the 
Service (and no such short-cut method has as yet been put forth 
convincingly) the prudent investment principle apparently offers 
the best means of escape from an outmoded and wholly inefficient 
doctrine. The prudent investment principle is relatively easy to 
apply and relatively exact in its results. It eliminates the guess- 
ing contest involved in the determination of reproduction cost, 
consumes much less time (and therefore is less expensive), and 
is relatively permanent. Once cost has been determined, its 
effect is lasting and not fleeting as is the case of fair value. In 
connection w.ch this matter, the Federal Power Commission, col- 
laborating with State commissions, issued an accounting system 
which requires the recording of original cost. About 25 commis- 
sions have adopted that system or systems substantially the 
Same in form and substance. Therefore, the ground work in 
establishing the prudent investment theory has been laid. All 
that is needed is a fair measure of policing of the accounts, and 
the determination of the rate base under the prudent investment 
rule becomes a matter of weeks, or months at most, instead of 
years. 

Associated with the determination of the rate base is the ques- 
tion of depreciation. The so-called requirement that existing 
depreciation must be determined by inspection must, in my 
opinion, yield to a more practical expedient. The remedy is given 
by Judge Menton in the case of New York Telephone Co. v. 
Prendergast. Judge Menton, in that case, deducted the deprecia- 
tion reserve as the best evidence of the existing depreciation. It 
would seem eminently fair and just that when consumers have 
paid the utility pro tanto for property devoted to a public use 
that they should not be required also to pay a return on that 
property. This is just another way of saying that the proper 
depreciation reserve should be deducted in computing the prudent 
investment in property used and useful in the public service. 

It follows, therefore, that if low rates are to prevail, “fair 
value”, with its concomitant evil “reproduction cost”, must give 
way. Of the substitutes proposed, the prudent investment doc- 
trine offers the greatest prospects of success. 


3. LOW RETURN, ETC. 


The third element or factor to be considered in a discussion of 
the instant problem is a low rate of return. We are living in an 
age which is characterized by low cost of money. The cost of 
money varies with risk. Risk in turn varies with inflation, In- 
flation, no matter how devious its accomplishment, must be elimi- 
nated from the accounts and the securities based thereon must be 
retired. If it is necessary for a utility to go through a wringer to 
obtain this result, then there would seem to be no other recourse, 
for there is no place for water in the financial structure of a 
public utility. If the property accounts are honest and the finan- 
cial structure sound, there is no reason why the securities of a 
successful public utility should not be gilt-edge. The cost of 
money to such a utility will and should be low. Low yields and 
sound securities go together. Low yields, which means low cost 
of money, will materially assist in accomplishing low rates. Low 
cost of money is, therefore, not only a possibility but a probabil- 
ity if inflation of accounts and securities are corrected and there- 
after enjoined. The Federal Government has done much in re- 
cent years to lower the cost of money. The insistence on the part 
of regulatory agencies that full advantage of this endeavor accrue 
to the utilities will aid measurably in the lowering of rates. That 
insistence may call for a little surgery; but if surgery be neces- 
sary, the sooner the operation is performed the better. 


4. REDUCTION IN OPERATION COSTS 


The fourth factor is the reduction in operating costs. This 
should prove a very fruitful field of endeavor. First of all, there 
must be eliminated the unreasonable, unjust, and unnecessary 
expenses passed on to operating companies by holding-company 
groups or their affiliated service organizations. You are too fa- 
miliar with the padding of expenses by holding companies to 
warrant a detailed discussion of the matter at this time. Suffice 
it to say that large expenses and large fees have been charged to 
operating companies by their parents through one sham or another 
without commensurate benefits, and in instances without any 
benefit at all to the operating companies. These practices must 
end and the Holding Company Act of 1935 and the recent decision 
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of the Supreme Court in Natural Pipe Line Co. of America v. 
Illinois Commerce Commission will do much if regulation is con- 
stant and eager to abolish these practices. In all events, such 
unjust and unnecessary expenses must not be saddled upon the 
operating companies if the proper rates are to prevail. 

The integration and coordination of facilities, particularly elec- 
tric facilities, should likewise do much toward lowering the cost 
of operation; such coordination, in addition to stabilizing and 
making more secure electric service, should have the effect of re- 
ducing cost by the elimination of unnecessary stand-by or reserve 
plants, and will thereby permit the closing down of obsolete and 
expensive generating stations. The Federal Power Commission is 
aware of its responsibility in aiding the proper coordination and 
integration of facilities of electric utilities, and progress in this 
direction is being made. It is hoped that such efforts will result in 
considerable savings in the operation cost of utilities which in 
turn will redound to the benefit of the consumer. 

It is patent that one of the best ways of reducing unit costs is 
to increase consumption per customer. Certainly in the electric- 
utility field we are far from the saturation point. Many homes are 
still without electricity, and a great many more use electricity for 
illumination only. Vast expansion in service of rural areas not only 
is possible but must be accomplished. The uses of electricity are 
myriad, it being wholly impossible to conceive of maximum use 
at this time. Studies of the Federal Power Commission show that 
generally utilities with lower rates have greater consumption per 
customer, although there are some variations due to peculiar local 
conditions. There are many wide variations, however, which are 
hard to explain. For instance, in one city of the United States 
250 kilowatt-hours sell for $3.62, whereas in another the price ex- 
ceeds $12. The margin of possible reduction is therefore great in 
some localities. The electric-utility industry lends itself to sub- 
stantial increased sales per customer with less than proportionate 
increases in cost. The increased cost of added sales to customers 
already attached is largely in generation, which is a matter of 
mills per kilowatt-hour. To illustrate this point, the operating 
expenses, exclusive of taxes, of the Potomac Electric Power Co. in 
1925 amounted to 1.794 cents per kilowatt-hour, whereas in 1936 
such expenses were 1.033 cents per kilowatt-hour. The average 
domestic consumption of that company in 1926 was 456 kilowatt- 
hours at an average price of 6.73 cents, whereas the average 
domestic consumption in 1936 was 1,068 kilowatt-hours with an 
average price of 3.22 cents. Yet in 1936 the company earned 7.91 
percent on the rate base computed by the local utilities commis- 
sion. In 1937 another rate reduction was made, and in that year 
the company earned 7.95 percent. 

In 1926 the average consumption per domestic customer in the 
United States was 428 kilowatt-hours and the average revenue per 
kilowatt-hour from such sales was 6.98 cents, whereas in 1937 the 
average consumption was 797 kilowatt-hours and the average reve- 
nue 4.37 cents. In other words, rates vary in inverse ratio to con- 
sumption. There are electric utilities in the United States with 
average domestic consumption of over 1,800 kilowatt-hours. There 
is every indication that consumption can greatly be increased and 
that the average rate can be lowered with consequent benefit to 
the public and without menacing the financial soundness of the 
utilities. 

The best means of increasing consumption per customer, of 
course, is by the lowering of rates. It is axiomatic that the lower 
the rates the greater the consumption. It has been demonstrated 
time and time again that the lowering of rates does not mean a 

nt lowering of return to the utility. While a reduction 
in profits may exist for a short period, recovery is rapid and no 
permanent impairment of profits seems to follow rate reductions. 
Greater use of existing facilities will manifestly reduce operating 
costs per unit of output. Increased use can only be obtained in 
substantial measure by lower rates, but lower rates in turn will 
bring about lower costs per unit and, to a large extent, are self- 
compensatory. 

Some of you may well ask: What is the general of rate 
reduction available as to the maximum possible reduction in utility 
VVT peo y it is very large, 

considerable measure upon p- 
tion, which is almost unlimited. It may be interesting to note 
that the Electrical World (34th statistical number) shows that 
total sales in 1937 to residential consumers were 16,930,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, at an average rate of 4.37 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
or total residential revenues of $740,000,000. to the same 
authority, total sales of electrical energy to all ultimate consumers 
amounted to $2,200,000,000 in 1937. 

Do not these figures indicate that the four factors outlined by 
me as being necessary to achieve low public-utility rates may find 
a fruitful field of operation in their application? 

It takes but little imagination to realize that these figures chal- 
lenge the courage of both the utility industries and the regulatory 
agencies having jurisdiction over them. 

On the other hand, if the methods and procedures outlined 
Tail of their end, then the and investing public will 


continue to be inadequately protected or they must take recourse 
in public ownership. Public ownership may take one or two 
courses: (1) The construction of municipal plants in competition 
with private utilities, such as we have in Cleveland, Ohio, and a 
few other places, or (2) complete public ownership by either city, 
State, or Federal Government, or a combination of governmental 


agencies. 
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January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, HON. 
HAROLD L. ICKES, ON FEBRUARY 22, 1938 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I make bold to ask unanimous 
consent at this time, as I must leave the Chamber, to my 
regret, for an hour, to have a speech printed in the RECORD. 
The Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Harold L. Ickes, lately 
made an address over the radio. It was entitled “Democ- 
racy or What?” and was delivered over the network of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. There has been much 
comment on this address. Evidently it was either misunder- 
stood or unjustly condemned, depending upon the point of 
view as to the issue involved, and what the Secretary said. 
I have the address, and take the liberty of tendering it to 
the Senate, in my anxiety that it be published in justice to 
the distinguished Secretary, who is from my State of Illinois. 
I ask that it be incorporated in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


May I say at the outset that I am speaking as a private citizen. 
In no respect do I express the views of the American Government 
or of President Roosevelt, who, under our Constitution, is charged 
with responsibility for foreign affairs. 

This series of broadcasts, of which this is the first, was a happy 
thought. There will follow a number of addresses by American 
citizens to those with whom we cherish blood kinship, as well as 
close intellectual and spiritual bonds in Great Britain and the 
British Commonwealth. I hope that you will listen to the rest of 
this series. You may disagree with much that the speakers may 
say and they will probably disagree with each other. Fortunately, 
here in America, under our democratic form of government, we are 
still free to express dissent when we feel it. Probably very many 
of you know little about America and we should know each other 
better. The community of interest that exists between Britain 
and America, as well as between other peoples who believe in 
democracy, should be strengthened. 

Tt is particularly appropriate that, on the birthday of George 
Washington, that man of English descent who defended by force 
of arms the constitutional principles which the rulers of Great 
Britain of his time chose to ignore, we should reassert our faith in 
democratic principles. It is a fitting occasion to reaffirm our deter- 
mination that regardless of what the rest of the world may do we 
will continue to build our civilization on the firm foundations of 
the American Constitution, which, in common with the British 
Constitution, has its roots deep in Magna Carta. The vista of the 
future would indeed appear discouragingly blurred and sinister if 
the democratic peoples of the world did not firmly resolve that, 
so far from abandoning the principles of political liberty for which 
they have struggled throughout the ages, it is their determination 
to fortify and defend those liberties. 

Here in the United States we realize that the democratic prin- 
ciple is having to fight to maintain itself as it has not had to fight 
since it first became established. In all parts of the world it is 
beset by two fanatical foes, which have the will to conquer at all 
costs. Democracy cannot live side by side in the same country with 
either fascism or communism. Democracy is the very antithesis of 
both of these objectionable systems of government, Totalitarian- 
ism, either of the right or of the left, is alien to the spirit that 
dominates the English-speaking democracies of the world. Totali- 
tarianism is subversive of the ideals upon which our democracies 
are founded. No man accustomed to breathing the free air of 
democracy could long survive under an absolute form of govern- 
ment, which, both in theory and in practice, negatives everything 
for which our ancestors have fought and in which we believe. 

We in America realize that sappings from within and assaults 
from without have clearly put the democratic nations of the world 
on notice that they can no longer take it for granted that the 
institutions that they have built up with so much love and at 
so much sacrifice can stand of themselves without vigorous and 
intelligent support and defense. Those of us who continue to 
believe that it is better to be governed even badly by ourselves 
than to be well governed by others, must be increasingly alert, 
especially against insidious fascism, It seems to me that fascism 
constitutes the greatest threat in the world today. 

Here in the United States, as we have seen with dismay, demo- 
cratic countries succumb to the poisonous charms of fascism; we 
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have noted that the people of those countries in which the eco- 
nomic conditions of the masses are the worst have fallen the 
easiest victims to this illusion of political and economic liberty. 
Thus it has been forced home upon us that political freedom, if 
unsupported by economic security, will not, as it should not, 
satisfy the men and women of this generation. 

We know how precious is the right to vote. We understand 
what this right has cost the people of our race in treasure and 
blood and sacrifice, but we appreciate now, even if we did not 
appreciate it a few years ago, that a man can starve even if he 
has the fullest possible political liberty. We understand now that 
economic freedom and economic security are rights as essential 
as those which permit you in the commonwealth of British na- 
tions and us here in the United States to go to the polls and 
select our own leaders and our own lawgivers. 

President Roosevelt recognizes this, with the result that the 
objective of the New Deal here in the United States is to secure 
to the people themselves those economic rights, without which 
even a democracy of the fullest possible political powers cannot 
hope to defend itself against the allurements of a totalitarian 
state, however illusory and disastrous these may prove to be in 
the end. We want to build an America in which people who are 
willing to work and who are able to work shall have the right to 
work at tasks which are congenial to them; for wages that will 
support them and their families in decency and comfort. For 
many years in this country we have boasted of the American 
standard of living. 

This boast sounds hollow indeed as we behold at least one- 
third of our people, in the language of President Roosevelt “ill-fed, 
ill-housed, and ill-clothed.” All of us, not only here in America 
but in the other democracies of the world, must establish and 
strive to maintain a human standard of living. Failing this, none 
can foretell what the future of our democracies will be. 

Every forward-looking nation in the world has always been striv- 
ing to bring about a new deal for its people. This is what makes 
nations forward-looking. Smug satisfaction with the past, laissez 
faire, has never made for progress, and human beings, like other 
growing organisms, must either progress or retrograde. To my way 
of thinking, fascism is a retrograde movement. It means a turn- 
ing back of the hands of the clock. It means that liberty to live 
one’s life, with only such restrictions as are necessary in order to 
assure the equal liberty of others, must be surrendered to a dic- 
tatorial power which will think and act for all. Under such a 
system human beings become political and economic robots. They 
are taught to believe only that which the dictatorial power wishes 
them to believe. They are permitted to do only that which the 
dictatorial power wishes them to do. Under dictation they must 
loose all the barbarities of supersavage modern warfare upon un- 
offending peoples. Their diet, their mode of living, their religion, 
even the number of their children, must be by the rote pre- 
scribed by the dictatorial power. 

Here in America, when the economic depression struck us in 
1929 with the full force of an unexpected and violent tornado, 
there were men who yearned for a dictatorship. And, interestingly 
enough, those who were willing to accept a Fascist form of gov- 
ernment; those who even went so far as to suggest one were not 
the lowly of the land nor even its average citizens. They were of 
those who, wealth and economic power and social pres- 
tige, were willing to sacrifice the liberties of America in the mis- 
taken belief that thus they might cling just a little longer to 
their wealth and power. They lacked the intelligence to see that, 
once their money had set up a dictator, it would be only a short 
time before the dictator they themselves had placed as guard over 
their wealth would oppress them no less arbitrarily than those in 
the lower economic scales. 

Recognizing the dangers inherent in the situation, President 
Roosevelt, upon taking office in March of 1933, immediately set 
about to improve the economic condition of the average man. 
Work was to be provided for those who were out of work, who 
could work and who would work. If farm products were being 
sold at prices below the cost of production, with the result that 
a great and important body of American citizens was gradually 
being reduced to a state of peasantry, the prices of farm products 
must be raised. With buying power restored to the farmers, 
smoke would again pour from factory chimneys and, in the 
interchange of food and raw materials from the farms and goods 
from the factories, railroads, and steamship lines, and other 
means of transportation would feel the economic blood stream 
again pulsing through their veins, 

In short, there must be more purchasing power, and purchasing 
power depended upon employment, which, in its turn, depended 
upon wages sufficient to maintain American citizens in at least 
decent comfort. With private industry bogged, with American 
financiers and merchants and great industrialists hiding in storm 
cellars, the while tremors of fear coursed up and down their 
spinal columns, President Roosevelt had no recourse other than 
to turn to the common treasure house of the people themselves, 
and out of the funds thus secured, with the consent of a Con- 
gress eager to help, he started the wheels of industry and com- 
merce to revolving again. 

In saving our economic from the rapid dissolution that 
had set in after this greatest economic crash in our history, 
President Roosevelt was saving our political system as well. 
Although not of President Roosevelt's political party, I supported 
him in the 1932 campaign. The final consideration that led me 
to do this was my fear of what might happen if he were not 
elected. What the result would have been in that event I will 
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not venture to predict. I only know that the morale of the 
American people was at such a low ebb that unless something 
were done to restore it, the opportunity would be ripe for the 
traditional man on horseback, the “strong” man that so man 
who grasp for power fondly believe that they themselves a 
capable of becoming when there is an opportunity to capitalize 
the despair of the people. Then, after a brief revival of hope, 
or even a flash of tinsel prosperity, they would find themselves 
mere political and economic slaves bound to the chariot wheel of 
a dictator whom they themselves had set up in the mistaken 
belief that he was one of themselves and would lead them into 
the promised land. 

It seems to me that in varying degrees the issue that we face 
in America is the issue in all of the democratic countries of the 
world. We have sufficient political freedom with which to get by 
but we lack that economic security without which the modern 
man will not indefinitely endure. Here in the United States we 
have been far behind Great Britain and certain other countries 
with respect to social legislation. Long ago you came to see that 
if man cannot live by bread alone, neither can he live without 
bread. You have not been afraid to face the facts. You are 
operating under social programs that are fundamentally con- 
servative and far-sighted, but which in this country even today 
are denounced by some as radical, as communistic, as tending 
to be subversive of our political institutions. In many regards 
the British conservative of 1938 would be denounced as a danger- 
ous red in a country that boasts itself to be the most politically 
free, the most forward-looking of all the countries of the world. 

You have seen that if the economic system that is common to 
both of our countries is to endure, it must be modified at least 
to the extent that the common welfare is to be regarded as para- 
mount to individual ambitions for greater wealth, for greater 
economic power. We are coming to understand this in this coun- 
try but, so far, we have been less clear-headed and realistic about 
it than you have been. 

Our economic 8 supported by the reactionary section 
of our press, by political die-hards, and by those who from the 
beginning have exploited not only the natural but the human 
resources of our country, are a heavy drag to the wheels of our 

Too few people are still unable or unwilling to see that 
the only alternative to an abandonment of our present economic 
system is a realistic acceptance of the fact that no democratic 
form of government will be permanently secure unless the base of 
a contented citizenry is made as broad and wide as the citizenry 
itself. And the enlargement of this base depends upon the pos- 
session by more people of a fair share of the economic, as well 
as of the political, power of the country. 

We in America believe that the democratic principles upon which 
our institutions are founded will never be submerged, either by 
fascism or by communism, if we frankly face the situation and give 
that degree of economic justice which the great mass of our people 
is entitled to as a matter of right. Intelligent selfishness, 
greatest possible concern for our own personal interests, would seem 
to dictate such a modification of our economic and social system in 
America, and doubtless in other parts of the world as well, as will 
result in the greatest degree of happiness and well-being for the 
greatest number of the people. A happy and contented people, a 
people who possess economic security as well as political freedom, 
are not likely to run after false political gods whether the faces of 
those gods leer either to the right or to the left. 

The problem, then, of America, as it is the common problem of 
all democracies, is to pay more attention to the social welfare of 
our people; to see to it that their economic necessities are pro- 
vided for as well as it is possible to provide for them. The people 
themselves are more than reasonable, they are just. They do not 
expect the impossible. The New Deal here is striving to build an 
America where every citizen may find work at fair wages so that 
he can provide himself with adequate food, shelter, and clothing; 
which will give the people that equal opportunity under the law 
that Thomas Jefferson wrote about in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; which will give them a chance to educate themselves and 
their children; which will give them protection against child labor 
and the industrial exploitation of women; which will give them 
a floor below which wages shall not go and a ceiling above which 
hours of work shall not rise; which will give them protection 
against exploitation by the strong, the overreaching, or the un- 
scrupulously cunning; which will give them reasonable leisure and 
economic security against sickness, unemployment, and old age. 
We know that only to the degree that we succeed in giving the 
people these things can America be free from fear of fascism or 
of communism or of any other form of despotism. 

Just as we cannot fight ideas with bullets, neither can we over- 
come facts with theories. In the end that system of government 
will prevail in the world that will provide the largest measure of 
political freedom, together with the greatest economic security, 
thus assuring the highest degree of happiness to the largest num- 
ber of people. We who regard a Carta as the foundation of 
our liberties have always believed that a democracy, better than 
any other system, could do these things. Perhaps we have taken 
democracy too much for granted during recent years; perhaps we 
have become slackers in our devotion to democracy, in our eager- 
ness to work for it, in our willingness, if need be, to sacrifice 
ourselves for it. 

Certainly with the Fascist countries of the world drawing closer 
and closer together in an ominous and bodeful phalanx, it be- 
hooves America and all other democratic nations to prove that 
under a democratic form of government the highest political 
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as well as the greatest economic security, not only can but 
provided. It is worth while to note that of all the nations 
world literally the overwhelming majority in numbers are 
of the principles and priv rat of dem . It is 
no less than it is our opportunity, to prove, not only to 
peoples but to those who have gone back down into the 
the shadow of political death, out of which they pain- 
emerged following the Middle Ages, that democ- 
as well as political freedom to its people, 
common man is concerned, better than 
that the world has known. 


ition of ignorance and selfishness and lust for power 
democracy can work better than any other system of govern- 
world has known. 
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The Tennessee Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON POST, FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Washington 
Post of today under the heading “Favoring Tennessee Valley.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, February 28, 1938] 
FAVORING TENNESSEE VALLEY 


Ardent appeals for flood control induced the Senate to write 
into the appropriation for the T. V. A. an item of $2,763,000 to 
begin construction of an immense dam at Gilbertsville, Ky. The 
House had eliminated funds for actual work on the dam and pro- 
vided for further study on the ground that its value is too ques- 
tionable to justify commitment of Congress to an ultimate ex- 
penditure of $112,000,000 or more. But the Senate yielded to an 
utterly illogical argument that this expenditure will most effectively 
promote flood control. 

Senator VANDENBERG brought into question the high cost of power 
to be produced at Gilbertsville. Doubts were also raised as to the 
value of the dam for navigation if it is kept partially empty as a 
precaution against floods. But Senator Norris brushed all argu- 
ments on navigation and power aside. “We are justified in build- 
ing this dam,” he said, “and spending every cent it will cost—no 
matter what it costs—to control floods.” 

Flood control is admittedly a serious national problem. But, as 
Senator MILLER pointed out, four dams already are under construc- 
tion in the Tennessee Valley. Senator Norris had previously 
claimed that other T. V. A. dams helped to save Cairo in the floods 
of last year, With the completion of the four additional dams 
now provided for, the Tennessee Valley ought to be better protected 
against floods than any other section of the country where rising 
waters have been a recurrent menace, 

It was not until 1936 that Congress adopted a national filood- 
control program. Under that act the Army Engineer Corps will 
spend $60,000,000 this year, and the 1939 Budget calls for $50,000, =- 
000 more. This money is being allotted to projects scattered 
throughout the country where the dangers of fiood damage are 
greatest. 

In the Tennessee Valley alone, however, the Government has 
spent more than $500,000,000, a large part of which has gone into 
flood-control projects. Now it is proposed to spend another $112,- 
000,000 on a questionable project in that area, while only meager 
sums are available to all the rest of the country. It is estimated 
that 4 or 5 years would be required to build the dam, which would 
mean a heavy annual outlay during a period when funds for more 
urgent flood control are likely to be scarce. 

The undesirability of “putting all our eggs in one basket,” as 
Senator MILLER pointed out, should be sufficient to bring about a 
postponement of this costly project. But there are still other 
considerations. Even Senator Norris, father of the T. V. A., has 
suggested an investigation of that Agency. Its directors are obvi- 
ously working at cross-purposes. Moreover, the President is try- 
ing to work out an agreement with private power interests operat- 
ing in the Tennessee Valley as to the possible sale of plants and 
distribution of power. Even if the Treasury’s prospective deficit for 
the ninth consecutive year could be ignored, this is certainly not 
a time to launch another huge T. V. A. project. Instead of expand- 
ing its activities the T. V. A. should be consolidating its position 
= @ more definite policy concerning its future can be worked 
0 
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Diversion of Water From Lake Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LUECKE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1938 


Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 1 wish to add my 
objection to any further diversion of water from Lake Michi- 
gan. It so happens that I am familiar with certain harbor 
conditions at Escanaba, which, as a shipping port, is near 
the top in tonnage handled. I have been informed from 
reliable sources and from men on the ground who should 
know that ore carriers can no longer receive a full cargo at 
that point. If they were loaded to carrying capacity they 
could not get out of the harbor. 

Now, that is not only true of Escanaba Harbor but applies 
to harbors at the lower end of the lake. Ships which are 
loaded at Escanaba must not be loaded beyond a certain 
draft in order to permit them to get into Chicago Harbor. 
And the same applies to Milwaukee. 

I have talked to men on lake carriers who make those 
harbors, and they all tell the same story. They will tell you 
that it is with great difficulty that ships can get into Chicago 
Harbor, even when they are loaded light, because of those 
conditions. 

The loss to transportation companies runs into the mil- 
lions, That means not only a loss to the steamship com- 
panies, but it means a loss to the seamen, to the communities 
affected, and to business in general. 

I should like to quote from page 79, American Political 
Science Review for February 1930, which reads as follows: 

So far as navigation is concerned, it shows that the loss of 6 


inches of draft for 1 year (1923) could be computed at about 
4,000,000 tons at a water-haul rate of 88 cents. 


In other words, for every 6-inch loss of draft $3,520,000 is 
lost. And that is one of the smallest items when the area 
as a whole is taken into consideration. 

The secretary of the Cheboygan (Mich.) Chamber of Com- 
merce writes me to this effect concerning that harbor: 


I find that in the last 6 or 7 years the water at Cheboygan has 
dropped nearly 3 feet. This has hepa a great detriment to our 


find that it has been the rol 
aground in the river at our 
harbor. Consequently the 1 lo 


ey 

We do not see why the 
made to suffer because of diversion, and particularly when it 
is an excessive diversion. I understand that 1,500 cubic feet per 
second is sufficient, and consequently the diversion of 5,000 cubic 
feet per second seems entirely unreasonable. 


I can say without fear of contradiction that every port in 
the Eleventh Congressional District has suffered to some ex- 
tent because of a lowering of the lake level. 

At a hearing last October in the city of Petoskty, it de- 
veloped that the docking facilities had become useless, as 
ships no longer could tie up to the dock. The water level had 
dropped and rendered the dock useless. In an effort to 
remedy the situation, the chamber of commerce requested of 
me to have the Army engineers make a survey, which was 
done. 

I have a chart showing the various levels since 1910. It 
records the stages of water of Lake Superior and Lake Michi- 
gan. In comparing the two lake levels, it shows that Lake 
Superior has maintained a constant level with two exceptions. 

In 1916 it rose 1 foot 9 inches above normal, or 602 feet 
above mean sea level. In 1926 it fell 1 foot 11 inches below 
that level, and came back again the following year, and has 
remained at a normal level up to 1933, which happens to be 
the last figure I had access to. What I should like to stress 
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in particular is the consistency of the lake level of Lake 
Superior. 

Turning to the chart again and considering Lake Michigan, 
we find that in 1910 the lake level stood at 580 feet above 
mean sea level. Lake Michigan maintained that level until 
1917 and 1918, when it rose to 582 feet above mean sea level. 
But in 1919 a drop took place, and it continued to drop every 
year thereafter until in 1926 it had fallen to 577 feet 3 inches 
above mean sea level. Beginning in May 1926, it rose again 
until it reached the abnormal height of 582 feet 4 inches above 
mean sea level. But an immediate recession set in, which 
continued until it reached an all-time low in 1934 of 576.6. 
It is significant to know that the level has continued at a low 
level since 1931 except for two brief periods in 1936 and 1937. 

I want to stress in particular the low period which began 
during the latter part of 1931 and has remained at a low 
level up to this time. In previous years no such low record 
can be found for such a length of time, which covers the 
better part of 6% years. 

It is my understanding that the bill under consideration 
would permit the diversion of an average of 5,000 cubic feet 
per second for the year around, but that it is contemplated 
to draw from Lake Michigan only when the waters in the 
lower Mississippi are at the low-level stage and navigation 
is difficult in those waters. It is further understood that in 
order to reap the benefit of an average 5,000-cubic-feet- 
per-second flow it would necessitate stepping up the flow to 
14,000 cubic feet per second. 

Now, everyone knows that the low-level stage is during 
the summer months and well toward the fall of the year. 
That is due to feeder streams and lakes being low. In fact 
at that time of the year many streams are all but dried up. 
In the Upper Peninsula wells dry up during August and the 
first part of September due to lack of rainfall, and as soon 
as the fall rains begin streams and wells freshen up again. 

In looking at the chart, I find that the low-lake-level 
period for all lakes is toward the end of the year. It will be 
seen that the recession of lake levels begins in July and 
August and continues until well along into the winter and 
reaches its low in February and March. After those 2 
months a rise begins and reaches its peak in July and 
August and that cycle is repeated from year to year. 

If the bill under consideration becomes a law and 14,000 
cubic feet per second is diverted from Lake Michigan at 
the time of the year when the low level sets in only disaster 
can result therefrom. The lake will be in no condition to 
stand the drain, because its tributaries are dried up at that 
time. 

From the same report which I have quoted previously it 
will be found that the levels of Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron had fallen 6 inches under the 8,500 cubic feet per 
second diversion, and the levels of Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario by about 5 inches. 

If a flow of 8,500 cubic feet per second will lower the lake 
level 6 inches it stands to reason that a flow of 14,000 cubic 
feet per second will be equally disastrous and perhaps more 
so, even if only over a period of 5 or 6 months of the year. 

The damage done by receding waters to the fish supply of 
the Great Lakes is inestimable. But it is safe to say that it 
has destroyed millions of fish. 

The shore line in the upper part of the lake has undergone 
tremendous changes during the past 10 years. The water 
has left mile upon mile of new land which was once spawn- 
ing grounds for certain species of fish. 

It is a fact that certain fish come into shallow waters and 
deposit the spawn among the weeds and grasses that grow 
along the shore and when the water recedes from those 
grounds not only are millions of eggs destroyed but spawning 
grounds to which fish have been accustomed to migrate are 
wiped out. Fish migrate to their spawning grounds by in- 
stinct and go back to the same grounds year after year and 
when a radical change in shore line takes place great 
damage is done to the annual spawn. 

Fishing is one of the oldest industries in the State and 
many make a livelihood from it. The waters of the Lakes 
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are their workbench and if we do not protect them the loss 
is twofold, individual and general. 

Before concluding my remarks on this subject I should 
like to say a word about drainage. In my opinion altogether 
too much drainage has been attempted during the past years. 

The water which has been led off the land because of the 
construction of thousands of miles of drainage ditches is 
responsible for the droughts which we have been having 
during the past 5 or 6 years. 

Every time a drainage ditch is dug the water table is 
lowered. It may be so slight as to be unnoticeable. But as 
time goes on water which should have been drained off 
through the natural water table is hurried off via a drainage 
ditch and that is when the harm has been done. 

I chanced to see a report not so long ago which startled 
me. There are States in the West where the water table 
has been lowered 20 feet on the average, and in one instance 
it had fallen 56 feet. It seems fantastic. 

Now, when the water table falls to such dangerous levels 
there can be no sustained growth of vegetation, which, in 
turn, regulates the atmosphere like a thermostat controls the 
atmosphere of a chamber. And where there is no vegetation 
to cool the atmosphere the temperature rises and heat 
waves come to deal the finishing blow. 

And so I maintain that excessive drainage is responsible for 
the drought period which we are having and the end is not 
in sight. And, much as I dislike to prophesy, I believe it 
safe to say that we shall have continued droughts until such 
time as we can restore the water table to its normal height. 

The diversion of water from Lake Michigan by the Illinois 
Drainage Canal is not unlike any other drainage system. 
Whenever the lake level falls let us not make the mistake of 
applying that fall to the lake itself. The fact is that the 
water table for the entire lake area is lowered which, in turn, 
if carried out far enough, will be disastrous to that territory. 

At the present time the matter of restoring drained areas 
to their former state is being seriously undertaken. In my 
own district a vast stretch running into thousands of acres 
is being flooded again at a great expense by plugging up the 
drainage system which dried it up. The same is happening 
in other sections of the country. 

I believe one of the most beneficial things which could 
be done at this time for the country as a whole would be to 
establish a moratorium on drainage. It has been overworked 
and the country is beginning to suffer. 

These are things which should be considered whenever any 
move is made to divert water from its natural area. Let us 
not only think of what benefits we are going to receive today. 
Let us think of the future. If that had been done, much 
of the drought which we are having today, I am fully con- 
vinced, would not have happened. And for that reason I 
sincerely hope that in the future the amount of water taken 
out of Lake Michigan will be of such a small amount as will 
not destroy the greatest body of fresh water in the world 
the Great Lakes of the North. 


It Can’t Be Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM PEABODY (MASS.) ENTERPRISE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Peabody 
(Mass.) Enterprise, entitled “It Can’t Be Done.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 
[From the Peabody Enterprise, of Peabody, Mass.] 
IT CAN'T BE DONE 


When a government sets out to rescue one-third of its people 
who are ill-clothed, ill-housed, and ill-fed, by taxing the remain- 
ing two-thirds down to the level of the unfortunate group, they 
should soon discover that it simply can't be done. The unwar- 
ranted tax-increase burden which has the other two-thirds in such 
a precarious financial condition that day by day they are forced to 
close their factories, dissolve their stores, and become high-priced 
relief seekers. The current session of Congress will probably 


evidence that they are interested in trying to solve our eco- 
problems. For 28 days they talked of nothing but lynching. 
For the next month they argued over housing. An endless round 
of political speeches and campaign try-outs consumed the remain- 
wg time, and adjournment will come in about 6 weeks. Meanwhile 
the undistributed-profits tax, which crippled business more than 
anything else, remains on the statute books, notwithstanding the 
fact that leaders of both parties have emphatically declared that 
this tax must be repealed if business is to survive. The wage and 
hour bill did not come up for action, but they substituted a farm 
bill which will keep the western farmers happy for a little while 
longer at the expense of New England. Senators WALsH and LODGE, 
Congressmen Bares and CONNERY, and other New England legis- 
lators have been fighting in vain for relief for local industries. 
They were united in a war on the Czechoslovakian free-trade policy 
whereby cheap foreign imports decreased sales of American-made 
products, and despite their protest which was supported by un- 
deniable facts, the only thing Mr. Hull did was to give the cheap— 
20 cents per day—workers of Czechoslovakia another gift by re- 
ducing what little tariff there was on their commodities. Now, the 
‘attention of the country, and especially the textile interests of 
New England, are centered on the pact with Great Britain. 
Lawrence, once a textile capital, feels that if it goes through, their 
chances for an industrial come-back are practically nil. Here and 
now, should Congress adopt Senator Lopce’s amendment postponing 
the signing of any more foreign agreements until a rigid investiga- 
tion might be made into comparative wage scales and cost. 
Getting back to the unfortunate one- which is steadily 
growing in numbers: They are interested in only one thing, and 
that is a return to their jobs. They are fed up on the bureaucracy 
of W. P. A. and C. W. A. and all other alphabetical soups, and 
yearn for a steady, independent job again. They can have them if 
the Congress would turn their attention to the plights of business 
and give some performance instead of promise with regard to defi- 
nite indications of encouragement and action. 


Labor Board Nullification of Union Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
WEEKLY SERVICE 


Mr. BRIDGES Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an editorial of the American 
Federation of Labor Weekly Service, entitled “Labor Board 
Nullification of Union Agreements.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the American Federation of Labor Weekly Service] 
LABOR BOARD NULLIFICATION OF UNION AGREEMENTS 


The National Labor Relations Board has once more undertaken 
to nullify an agreement negotiated by a union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

On June 9, 1937, the International Association of Machinists 
negotiated a closed-shop agreement with the Zenite Metal Cor- 
poration, of Indianapolis, Ind. The corporation manufactures 
auto stampings, moldings, grilles and other metal products. On 
February 21, the Labor Board directed the company “to cease 
giving effect to its June 9, 1937, closed-shop contract with the 
International Association of Machinists,” and ordered the company 
to post notices “that a worker need not become or remain an 
I. A. M. member to secure or retain a job in the plant,” and “that 
the closed-shop contract is void.” 

President William Green, of the American Federation of Labor, 
condemned in strong language the Labor Board's decision. “The 
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National Labor Relations Board,” he said, “again has exceeded 
its legal authority by attempting to nullify the closed-shop con- 
tract between the International Association of Machinists and the 
Zenite Metal Corporation of Indianapolis. 

“In its decision the Board arbitrarily directed the company to 
cease giving effect to the contract and to bargain, upon request, 
with the United Automobile Workers of America as the exclusive 
agency of its employees. 

“It is startlingly significant that in this case the Board failed 
to order an election to determine which union the employees 
themselves desired to represent them for the purposes of collective 
bargaining. 

“I am informed that the International Association of Machinists 
now has, and has had at all times during the negotiations prior 
to the signing of the contract, a clear majority of the employees 
of this company. 

“Under these circumstances the decision and orders issued by 
the Board can be led only as outright coercion of the 
employees and the employer in this case. 

“The American Federation of Labor will not submit to such an 
outlandish and arbitrary decision. It will support to the fullest 
degree any steps the International Association of Machinists may 
see fit to make to upset the Board's ruling.” 


The New Universal Service Act—H. R. 9604 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


PETER J. DEMUTH 


HON. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. PETER J. DEMUTH, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ON FEBRUARY 27, 1938 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio on February 27, 1938: 


The ANNOUNCER. Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, 
it is my pleasure to present to you Salvatore Cancelliere, county 
commander of the Allegheny County committee of the American 
Legion, who will present PETER J. DEMUTH, of the 
Thirtieth Congressional District. 

Mr. SALVATORE CANCELLIERE., Ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleas- 
ure and honor as commander of the Allegheny County committee 
of the American Legion, 2 62 Legion posts, to introduce 
to you Congressman PETER J. DEMUTH, who is a member of the 
executive committee of River “View Post 681 and chairman of the 
Americanization committee and Boy Scout committee. He will 
talk on the New Universal Service Act, H. R. 9604. Congressman 
PETER J. DEMUTH. 

Congressman PETER J. DEMUTH. Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

Much confusion and misunderstanding exists and much mis- 
representation has been made concerning the bill known as tho 
May bill, which, as amended, is now H. R. 9604 in the House of 
Representatives, commonly known as the Universal Service Act. 

The purpose of this bill is to prevent our Nation from being 
insidiously led into war by the international bankers and war 
profiteers. In the event we should ever again become involved 
in a war, its purpose is to prevent destructive inflation. When 
it is absolutely necessary that Congress and the President con- 
script our sons to fight for our country, then the President shouid 
have the power to efficiently support our men in the front lines 
by effectively coordinating the work of our industries. I feel sure 
our patriotic and liberty-loving American workmen, farmers, and 
manufacturers, and all citizens will approve this legislation for 
their general welfare and for the preservation of our democratic 
form of government. 

President Roosevelt in his national-defense message to Congress 
on January 28 stated: “The time has come for the 3 to 
enact legislation aimed at the prevention of profiteering in time 
of war and the equalization of the burdens of possible war. Such 
legislation has been the subject for many years of full study.” 

In my opinion, the May bill, as amended, would fulfill this 
purpose. This proposal is approved by several organizations, in- 
cluding the American Legion and their Ladies’ Auxiliary. The 
former is composed of nearly 1,000,000 World War veterans, and the 
latter is composed of nearly one-half million mothers, wives, and 
daughters of these men. 

All the work of the American Legion and Ladies’ Auxiliary is 
voluntary and they are in no way connected with or influenced 
by paid professional propagandists. In order to be of service to 
our country and our democratic form of government, they are con- 
tinuously engaged in the following activities: 

Preservation of peace, community welfare, Americanization work, 
national defense, child-welfare work, the promotion of law and 
order, and the promotion of the Boy Scouts. 
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After the Neutrality Act was passed many paid propagandists 
were then, without a good reason, for mulcting innocent, well- 
meaning, and honest citizens and their organizations. Some good 
citizens permit the propagandists to put into their mouths the 
words “‘fascism” and “dictator,” which in this case simply does not 
make sense. The American Legion is the enemy of fascism and 
communism. I am confident you will not be misled by the war 
lords’ propaganda. 

All of you recall the many high-sounding phrases that sent the 
soldiers, sailors, and marines on their way to the World War; but 
we cannot forget how the public press and orators throughout the 
country spent much time and space in explaining how this was 
“the war to end all wars“ and the war to make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

When these men returned home from this idealistic undertaking 
and faced the facts, I need not tell you that they were certainly 
disillusioned. 

This bill is not intended nor will it act as a hardship on labor. 
On the contrary, it will strengthen labor’s chance of possessing 
and retaining the fruits of labor which it has earned by the sweat 
of its brow. The investigations which were conducted by Con- 
gress immediately after the war, disclosed to the horror of the 
public the total unpreparedness that existed when we entered the 
war. It disclosed the terrific price that our Government had to 
pay because of the actions of certain war profiteers for the 
things that were actually needed for the war. Little wonder then 
that we had a staggering debt of $22,000,000,000 loaded upon the 
shoulders of the people during the World War. This bill aims 
to end war profiteering and stop the profiteers’ evil influence to- 
ward getting us into another war. 

Section 1 of the Universal Service Act authorizes the President, 
after declaration of war, to determine and publicly proclaim prices 
of commodities for both the military and the civilian. This section 
is not intended to include wages. It does not in any way attempt 
to draft labor, as such, for war purposes or to pay workingmen 
the wages paid to a soldier. Informed witnesses before the com- 
mittee stated definitely that under the language of the bill this 
was not the intention, and under no circumstances would it be 
done. 

Every one of you, whether you work in the mill, mine, factory, as 
a building mechanic, or in an office, has seen the ruthless toll 
taken by the deflationary period following the wild inflationary 
war period. You have seen the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
homes and farms. You have seen your husbands and sons and 
daughters idle victims of the deflation period that followed the 
excessive inflation period of the war. The act provides the Presi- 
dent with the power to prevent this wild inflation with its in- 
evitable destructive period of deflation. It aims to establish a 
constant commodity dollar—a dollar which will buy the same 
amount of bread, shoes, rent, and other commodities in times of 
war as it does in times of peace, the lack of which means the 
destruction and confiscation of the fruits of labor—the loss of 
life’s savings. It prevents the creation of a money changers’ 

aradise. 
£ Opponents of this legislation, either through misunderstanding 
or possibly misrepresentation, charge that the workingman will be 
drafted to work at a soldier's pay in the industry of this country, 
and that the proposal creates a war dictatorship by placing too 
much power in the Chief Executive. Nowhere in the bill will lan- 
guage be found to support such false contentions. 

There is no question, however, that during the World War with 
prices of living costs rising rapidly it was necessary for wages to 
follow the increases in the price of shoes, clothing, foodstuffs, 
rents, and other commodities. Labor played its full share in the 
World War and it will do so patriotically should this country ever 
become involved in another conflict. 

When the opponents of this legislation charge that the bill 
creates a war dictatorship they display a lack of knowledge as to 
conditions prevailing during the World War. Every provision of 
the May bill, with the exception of one, was found necessary for 
the successful prosecution of the World War and was placed into 
effect with no objection from any sizable group of our citizens, 
The act specifically provides and it is mandatory that the opera- 
tion of the act ends when the state of war is over. Its termination 
is automatic and mandatory. 

The one exception in the May bill is section 5, which authorizes 
the President to take into the military service as civilians persons 
engaged in the management or control of such industrial or manu- 
facturing establishments as may be designated by the President. 
This section would give the President the necessary directional au- 
thority over manufacturing establishments and public utilities and 
would also abolish the evil of one firm bidding for the services of 
officers and managers of a competitor. 

During the World War many new businesses came into existence 
for the sole purpose of manufacturing war munitions with money 
borrowed from the Government. These organizations, sometimes 
comprised of promoters, borrowed money from the Government and 
then immediately, by inducement, took away from established con- 
cerns their experienced executives, thereby crippling the production 
of necessary war supplies. This section is to prevent such a serious 
and scandalous condition arising in the future. 

I believe our people want to prevent profiteering in wartime 
and that every man shall do his duty insofar as these aims are 

ble. 
popat a democracy of free people there are obligations upon the 
shoulders of everyone that must be paid for the privilege of en- 
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joying its freedom and institutions. Every patriotic citizen and 
true friend of our democratic form of government wants to co- 
operate in an emergency. This act will stop those who may not 
cooperate. The attitude of certain selfish citizens reminds me 
of the man who was rescued from the Niagara River above the 
Falls when his canoe was upset. After he was safely ashore he 
reprimanded his rescuer for not also saving his canoe that was 
dashed upon the rocks below the Falls. He said, “You saved my 
life, but now I am out $10 because you didn’t also save the cance.” 
America does not have many such citizens. 

The passage of this bill is advocated by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who is eager for peace and certainly not unfriendly to 
labor. Labor need fear no unfavorable provision from this Con- 
gress and Senate as it is now constituted. 

For the past 18 years the American Legion has asked for such 
legislation as is embodied in the May bill, which proposes to pre- 
serve peace by preventing profiteering in the time of war. If 
an emergency should arise when it is necessary to conscript men, 
which policy I do not favor except as an extreme last resort, 
then we must see to it that these men get full cooperation 
and we then owe it to our country to prevent profiteering. The 
proposal to deprofitize war and to assure universal service on the 
part of our citizens in time of war has been endorsed by five 
Presidents—Roosevelt, Hoover, Coolidge, Harding, and Wilson. 
Such a program has been endorsed by industrial leaders who served 
this country and by thousands of those who offered their lives 
to the Nation during the World War. The American Legion and 
Ladies’ Auxiliary dedicated their lives in establishing these prin- 
ciples as the means of securing these ideals for our Republic. 

It is not a militaristic proposal. It is a peace proposal. It 
means, in simple language, cooperation in an emergency. It is 
meant to prevent looting in a time of a catastrophe. It does not 
conscript labor and does not create a censorship of the press. It 
does not place in the hands of the President in time of war any 
more power than the President now has under the Constitution 
im the time of war. I say this because these are some of the 
subtle arguments that are advanced in attempts to defeat this 
legislation. The American Legion and their good women, sons, 
and daughters, who have dedicated their lives to the preservation 
ie ord and democracy, ask you, our fellow citizens, to favor this 

There has been considerable controversy about a proper tax pro- 
vision for this bill. To me the House bill contains a very sensible 
provision. No one in Congress today can state definitely if we 
will ever again be unfortunate enough to be involved in a war 
and, if so, the date of such a war. In view of this, it seems to me 
unwise to lay down a tax program which several years from now 
may be out-dated and out-moded. The provision that Congress 
“effect a system of taxation which shall absorb all profits above 
a fair and normal return to be fixed by Congress” is much more 
sensible. It is reasonable that when war clouds are hovering over 
the rest of the world, while we in this country are thinking of 
peace, that now, without the heat of passion or hysteria, this leg- 
islation can be calmly and intelligently considered and enacted 
into law as a protection to our country—a guaranty to our peo- 
ple and notice to the world that we believe in peace and, so far 
as we are concerned, are going to take every step necessary to 
make certain that we shall have it. 

Congress should pass H. R. 9604, which will make certain that 
in the event of another war, then capital, industry, manpower, 
and all resources of this Nation shall play their full and complete 
part, with “equal service for all and special profit for none.” 

I can assure all friends of peace and those interested in the 
preservation of our democratic form of government that this bill, 
efter being debated upon the floor of the House and Senate and 
as it is finally passed and approved by the President, will do much 
to preserve our democratic form of government. 

A copy of this address will be mailed to you by writing me at 
Washington, D. C. 

Thank you. Good night. 


Supreme Court Cases Illustrative of the Power to 
Tax to the Extent of Destroying—In Support of 
H. R. 9464, Anti-Chain-Store Bill i 
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HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1938 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am inserting herewith a 
review of the Supreme Court cases which are material in 


connection with consideration of H. R. 9464, known as an 
anti-chain-store bill. 
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A. CASES INVOLVING ACTS OF CONGRESS 
Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall. 533, 548 [1869]) 


The question here involved was whether or not the tax of 
10 percent imposed by the act of July 13, 1866 (14 Stat. 146), 
on the notes of State banks paid out after August 1, 1866, was 
warranted by the Constitution. Held, a proper exercise of 
the taxing power. y : 

The bank contended that the tax was so excessive as to 
indicate a purpose on the part of Congress to destroy the 
franchise of the bank, and, therefore, was beyond the con- 
stitutional power of Congress. Mr. Chief Justice Chase, 
speaking for the Court, replied: 


The first answer to this is that the judicial cannot prescribe to 
the legislative departments of the Government limitations upon 
the exercise of its acknowledged powers. The power to tax may be 
exercised oppressively upon persons, but the responsibility of the 
legislature is not to the courts, but to the people by whom its 
members are elected. So if a particular tax bears heavily upon 
a corporation, or a class of corporations, it cannot, for that reason 
only, be pronounced contrary to the Constitution. 


Oleomargarine case 
McCray v. United States (195 U. S. 27, 59 [1904]) 


The Oleomargarine Act of 1886 (24 Stat. 209), as amended 
by the act of 1902 (32 Stat. 93), imposed a tax of one-fourth 
of 1 cent on each pound of oleomargarine not artificially 
colored so as to resemble butter, and 10 cents on each pound 
so colored. The plaintiff in error contended, inter alia, that 
the tax of 10 cents per pound was an unconstitutional exer- 
cise of the legislative power because it amounted to a de- 
struction of the business of manufacturing oleomargarine. 
Held, that the tax was valid. 

In replying to the plaintiff in error’s contention that the 
tax was void because it amounted to a destruction of his 
business, the Court said: 


The argument * * * rests on the proposition that, although 
the tax be within the power, as enforcing it will destroy or restrict 
the manufacture of artificially colored oleomargarine, therefore, the 
power to levy the tax did not obtain. This, however, is but to say 
that the question of power depends, not upon the authority con- 
ferred by the Constitution, but upon what may be the conse- 
quence arising from the exercise of the lawful authority. 

Since, as pointed out in all the decisions referred to, the taxing 
power conferred by the Constitution knows no limits except those 
expressly stated in that instrument, it must follow, if a tax be 
within the lawful power, the exertion of that power may not be 
judicially restrained because of the results to arise from its 
exercise. 


Geographical uniformity only required 
United States v. Doremus (249 U. S. 86, 93-94 [1919]) 


The Narcotic Drug Act of December 17, 1914 (38 Stat. 785), 
imposed an excise on certain drugs. Section 2 made sales 
thereof unlawful except to persons who gave orders on forms 
issued by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Held, that 
section 2 had a reasonable relation to tax enforcement, 


The only limitation upon the power of Congress to levy excise 
taxes of the character now under consideration is geographical 
uniformity throughout the United States. This Court has often 
declared it cannot add others. Subject to such limitation, Con- 
gress may select the subjects of taxation and may exercise the 
power conferred at its discretion (License Taz cases, 5 Wall. 462, 
471). * And from an early day the Court has held that 
the fact that other motives may impel the exercise of Federal 

wer does not authorize the courts to inquire into that 
subject. If the legislation enacted has some reasonable relation to 
the exercise of the taxing authority conferred by the Constitution, 
it cannot be invalidated because of the supposed motives which 
induced it (Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 533, 541). * * * 
Purpose of tar im material 

Nor is it sufficient to invalidate the taxing authority given to 
the Congress by the Constitution that the same business may be 
regulated by the police power of the State (License Taz cases, 
5 Wall. supra). 

The act may not be declared unconstitutional because its effect 
may be to accomplish another purpose as well as the raising of 
reyenue. If the legislation is within the taxing authority of Con- 
Ee cy is sufficient to sustain it (In re Kollock, 165 U. S. 

Tax may have regulatory effect 
Sonzinsky v. United States (300 U. S. 506, 513 [1937]) 

The precise question presented was whether or not section 

2 of the National Firearms Act, Forty-eighth Statutes, page 


1236, which imposed a $200 annual license tax on dealers in 
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firearms was a constitutional exercise of the taxing power 
of Congress. Held, a valid exercise of the taxing power. 

In reply to petitioner’s contention that the tax, by virtue 
of its deterrent effect on the activities taxed, operated as a 
regulation which was beyond the congressional power, the 
Court, through Mr. Justice Stone, stated: 


Every tax is in some measure rT To some extent it 
interposes an economic impediment to the activity taxed as com- 
pared with others not taxed. But a tax is not any the less a tax 
because it has a regulatory effect (United States v. Doremus, supra, 
93, 94; Nigro y. United States, 276 U. S. 332, 353, 354; License Tar 
cases, supra; see Child Labor Tax case, supra, 38), and it has 
long been established that an act of Congress which on its face 
purports to be an exercise of the taxing power is not any the less 
so because the tax is burdensome or tends to restrict or suppress 
the thing taxed (Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 533, 548; MeCray 
v. United States, 195 U. S. 27, 60-61, cf. Alaska Fish Co. v. Smith, 


255 U. S. 44, 48). 
Acts of State legislatures 
B. CASES INVOLVING ACTS OF STATE LEGISLATURES 
McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316, 431 [1819]) 


The State of Maryland imposed a tax upon the branch 
of the United States Bank located in Maryland. Held, that 
the tax was invalid. 

In the course of denying to the State the power to tax the 
branch, Mr. Chief Justice Marshall made the statement— 


That the power to tax involves the power to destroy * * e» 
are propositions not to be denied. 


Loan Association v. Topeka (20 Wall. 655, 663 [1874]) 

A Kansas statute authorized a town to issue its bonds in aid 
of the manufacturing enterprises of individuals. Held, that 
the statute was void. 

In the course of the opinions holding that the taxes neces- 
sary to pay the bonds would, if collected, be a transfer of the 
property of individuals to aid in the projects of gain and 
profit of others and not for a public use, in the proper sense 
of the term, the Court stated: 


The power to tax is, therefore, the strongest, the most pervading 
of all the powers of government, reaching directly or indirectly to 
all classes of the people. * * * Given a purpose or object for 
which taxation may be lawfully used, and the extent of its exercise 
is in its very nature unlimited. (For general statements to this 
same effect see Weston v. Charleston, 2 Pet. 449 (1829); New York 
ex rel. Bank of Commonwealth v. Comrs. of Tages and Assessments, 
2 Black 620 (1863); Bank Tax case, 2 Wall. 200 (1865); Austin v. 
Boston, 7 Wall. 694 (1869); Low v. Austin, 13 Wall. 29 (1872).) 


A. Magnano Co. v. Hamilton (292 U. S. 40, 44-45 [1934]) 

A statute of the State of Washington imposed a tax of 15 
cents per pound on all butter substitutes, including oleo- 
margarine, sold within the State. Held, a valid exercise of 
the taxing power. 

The argument that the necessary effect of the tax was to 
destroy the appellant’s business was answered by Mr. Justice 
Sutherland in the following language: 


Collateral purposes or motives of a legislature in levying a tax 
of a kind within the reach of its lawful power are matters beyond 
the scope of judicial inquiry. McCray v. United States, supra 
(56-59). Nor may a tax within the lawful power of a State be 
judicially stricken down under the due-process clause simply 
because its enforcement may or will result in restricting or even 
destroying particular occupations or businesses, Loan Association v. 
Topeka (20 Wall, 655, 663-664); McCray v. United States, supra, 
(56-58), and authorities cited; Alaska Fish Co. v. Smith (255 U. 8. 
44, 48-49); Child Labor Taz case, supra (38, 40-43), unless, indeed, 
as already indicated, its necessary interpretation and effect be such 
as plainly to demonstrate that the form of taxation was adopted 
as a mere disguise, under which there was exercised, in reality, 
another and different power denied by the Federal Constitution to 
the State. The present case does not furnish such a demon- 
stration. 

The point may be conceded that the tax is so excessive that 
it may or will result in destroying the intrastate business of 
appellant, but that is precisely the point which was made in the 
attack upon the validity of the 10-percent tax imposed upon the 
notes of State banks involved in Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall. 533, 
548). This court there disposed of it by saying that the courts 
are without authority to prescribe limitations upon the exercise of 
the acknowledged powers of the legislative departments. 


For v. Standard Ou Co. of New Jersey (294 U. S. 87, 99-101 19881) 

The question here presented was the validity of the West 

Virginia chain-store license tax, which imposed graduated 

pei on stores in single ownership. Held, that the tax was 
d. 
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In reply to appellee’s contention that the accumulated 
exactions were so oppressive and disproportionate to bene- 
fits as to amount to arbitrary discrimination and confisca- 
tion, repugnant to the fourteenth amendment, Mr. Justice 
Cardozo, speaking for the Court, replied: 

When the power to tax exists, the extent of the burden is a 
matter for the discretion of the lawmakers. * * * it may 
make the tax so heavy as to discourage multiplication of the units 


to an extent believed to be inordinate, and by the incidence of the 
burden develop other forms of industry [citing cases]. 


Stewart Dry Goods Co. v. Lewis (294 U. S. 550, 562 1935) 


Kentucky imposed a tax on sales of retail merchants de- 
termined by the amount of gross sales. Held, that the tax 
was not invalid because excessive, but was invalid for other 
reasons. In the course of the opinion, Mr. Justice Roberts, 
speaking for the Court, made the following observation: 

To condemn a levy on the sole ground that it is excessive would 
be to usurp a power vested not in the courts but in the legislature, 
and to exercise the powers arbitrarily by substituting our 
conceptions of public policy for those of the legislative body. 

Acts of Territorial legislatures 
C. CASE INVOLVING ACT OF TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE 
Alaska Fish Co. v. Smith (255 U. S. 44, 48 [1921]) 

A statute of the Territory of Alaska levied license taxes of 
$2 a barrel and $2 a ton, respectively, upon persons manufac- 
turing fish oil, fertilizer, and fish meal in whole or in part 
from herring. The plaintiff in error contended, inter alia, 
that the tax would prohibit and confiscate his business. 
Held, that the tax was valid. 

In denying the above contention the Court said: 

Even if the tax should destroy a business, it would not be made 
invalid or require compensation upon that ground alone. Those 
who enter upon a business take that risk [citing cases]. The 
acts must be judged by their contents not by the allegations as 
to their purpose in the complaint. We know of no objection to 


exacting a discouraging rate as the alternative to giving up a 
business, when the legislature has the full power of taxation. 


The Social Security Act—Much Needed Amend- 
ments as Suggested by State Administrator of 
the State of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1938 


LETTER FROM CLARENCE A. JACKSON, DIRECTOR, INDIANA 
STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Clarence A. Jackson, director, Indiana State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division, making pertinent suggestions 
regarding much-needed amendments to the Social Security 
Act, for the purpose of preventing duplication of effort and 


duplication of expense: 
FEBRUARY 25, 1938. 
To Members of the Indiana Delegation to Congress, Members of 
the Senate Finance Committee, Members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and Chairman of the Social Security 
Board Advisory Committee. 

GENTLEMEN: Upon my own initiative and personal responsibility, 
I wish to call to the attention of those who are in a position to 
do something about it, certain features concerning title IX of the 
Social Security Act that are perhaps excusable in the present law 
but would be inexcusable if permitted to remain beyond the cur- 
rent session of Congress. 

The unemployment-compensation provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act now in the Federal statutes offer more opportunities for 
mistakes and failures and inexcusable waste of public funds than 
any other type of legislation I know of. 

Under title IX of the present Social Security Act, the Social 
Security Board, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor are responsible for certain administrative functions. 
This duplication of authority, injection of bureau jealousies, and 
maneuvering for additional responsibilities should be eliminated, 


and the administration of Federal phases of unemployment com- 
pensation should be placed under one agency. By correcting these 
obvious errors in the law, millions of dollars annually can be saved 
in administration cost, and administrative efficiency can be 
increased. 

May I point out a few reasons why? 


COLLECTION OF REVENUE 


The Social Security Board, which the general public is under 
the impression is in charge of unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration from a national standpoint, has nothing whatever to 
do with the collection of Federal taxes connected with unemploy- 
ment compensation. Under the present set-up this is done by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue of the United States Treasury. In 
making administrative rulings the Bureau is rendering decisions to 
the contributors in this country, having foremost in mind not the 
problems of unemployment compensation administration, but 
principally the many rulings and precedents that have been formu- 
lated to guard and expedite the collection of net income and other 
general taxes for the United States Treasury. 

Federal rules and regulations are often in direct conflict with the 
State laws and well-settled legal principles. Contributors and 
State agencies find themselves in the impossible situation of trying 
to go both ways at the same time. The Federal agency is collecting 
its part of the unemployment compensation tax without any co- 
operation or coordination being asked of or offered to the States. 
Promises have been made to correct this so that those who are not 
complying, for instance, will be known to both agencies, and it 
will not be left as at present for each agency to discover or chase 
down delinquents unbeknown to the other and without any help 
from the other, with duplication of expense, time, and effort, and 
with a constant annoyance to employers, Although these promises 
have been made from certain quarters nothing has come from 
them. In every State there is a duplication of field service—those 
representing the State and those representing the Federal Govern- 
ment working on title IX collections. 


DUPLICATION OF FEDERAL AND STATE EXPENSE 


There may be good reasons why the Federal Government should 
collect all of the Social Security taxes under title IX, and there 
may be good reasons why the States should collect all ot these 
taxes and pay to the Federal agency its due part. 

There is no good reason why both Federal and State agencies 
should be duplicating this expense and annoyance. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Department of Labor, through the United States Employ- 
ment Service, is running the employment offices in each State 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act, which provides Federal funds to 
be matched by State funds for financing the offices. Further 
provisions for operation of employment offices are made in State 
laws. Personnel for this service is drawn from the United States 
civil service lists. The salaries will be paid, under the expanded 
program, principally from the Unemployment Compensation funds, 
and not from Labor Department funds. The Labor Department 
is actively lobbying to gain control of the entire unemployment- 
compensation program, and while attempting to gain ground in 
this direction has thrown around its service every precaution so 
that no control of personnel activities and procedure will be lost 
to that particular bureau. Separate budgets for employment 
service are being required, although the Indiana State law, and I 
presume all others passed by the legislatures, puts the employ- 
ment service under the jurisdiction of the agency operating 
unemployment compensation. It is impossible for any State 
agency to practice efficiency and economy, including the proper 
distribution of personnel, with two Washington agencies insist- 
ing upon helping each State to select and train the personnel and 
restricting in a large degree their functions when once employed. 

BUDGET 
Over 2,520 copies of budgets annually for Indiana 

The present requirements are for a so-called straight-line budget; 
and two budgets for each employment office (one, employment serv- 
ice, and one, unemployment compensation) in addition to the central 
office. Seven copies of each budget are required. 

The present requirements call for seven copies of each budget 
(we, of course, must keep an additional copy for our files) and four 
budgets for each year. In our own case this is a minimum of 2,520 
copies of budgets annually, even if there never should arise the 
occasion to ask for change of budgets previously submitted. This 
budgetary control system will cost the social security program many 
millions of dollars yearly. Hours and hours of time of the executives 
are taken up in preparing these budgets for the Social Security 
Board and the Labor Department—time which could better be used 
in administration problems—then Washington personnel and re- 
gional representatives spend additional thousands of dollars check- 
ing the budgets before they are submitted; and then endless time 
is taken in Washington for rechecking, etc. 

If Congress sees fit to make appropriations on an annual basis 
and if State legislatures see fit to make appropriations on a biennial 
basis, certainly any Washington agency would be justified in setting 
up a fiscal control upon a semiannual or an annual basis and thus 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars for benefits to unemployed 
instead of for unnecessary expenses. 


Who is responsible? 


In my judgment, it is the opinion of Congress and the American 
people that the final responsibility for success or failure of unem- 
ployment compensation rests upon the State administration of 
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unemployment-compensation laws. If there is a failure under the 
present Federal laws, the finger of guilt, in all honesty, would have 
to be pointed not to the State agency but to one or all of the Fed- 
eral bureaus now attempting to run the program. This is so be- 
cause of their methods of control, which they tell us are necessary 
under the present law. 


Franking privilege 

The Employment Service at the present time has franking 
privilege. I understand an effort is being made to extend this 
privilege to the wunemployment-compensation agencies. This 
should not be done, and the right of the Employment Service 
should be revoked. Postage expense is a big item and should be 
honestly reflected in the cost of these agencies. Franking privilege 
means waste and carelessness and the accumulation of a cost of 
considerable size that is transferred to the Post Office Department 
instead of employment and unemployment agencies where it 


belongs. 
Spread of base 

It is also the hope of this writer that any effort to spread the 
base of title IX to make it more inclusive in any direction at this 
time will be resisted. No more employers or classes of employees 
should now be added to the present coverage. There is small justi- 
fication for spreading this base until such time as the States 
have had an opportunity to set up the necessary machinery and get 
the administrative program, payment of benefits, and so forth, in 
operation on the present base. 

Reducing the Federal coverage below eight will bring in a large 
number of additional contributors, a vast majority of whom would 
be small shops inadequately financed and with little or no account- 
ing systems. This would add to collection costs and administration 
problems before the States have had an opportunity to digest the 
problems presented by the present coverage. 

Apparently none of the three Federal agencies has given any real 
thought to the fact that unemployment compensation is supposed 
to be on a sound actuarial basis and should pay its way. 

To date all “expert advice” has been along lines other than that 
of the problem facing the State in collecting the money before it 
can be paid out. 

By putting the entire responsibility of unemployment compen- 
sation under one Washington agency, the responsibility of collect- 
ing the money as well as expending it should be very helpful to the 
entire program. The only financial problem of the agencies now 
handling it is to get an appropriation from Congress. 


Procurement Division of United States Treasury says it lacks 
authority 


The Indiana Unemployment Compensation Division called the 
Social Security Board’s attention to the fact that considerable Gov- 
ernment office furniture was in storage in Indiana, and as unem- 
ployment compensation was a Federal project in that we had to 
get a Federal grant to buy new furniture, why couldn’t money be 
saved by using such surplus furniture as was now available instead 
of buying new? 

We quote from a letter which is self-explanatory and recites a 
condition that surely would be inexcusable if permitted to remain 
unchanged: 

“The Procument Division of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has informed us that it is without authority in general to 
approve the transfer of Federal surplus property to State agencies 
with or without an exchange of funds. 

“According to the Procurement Division, the only manner in 
which an wunemployment-compensation agency might acquire 
furniture from Federal agencies other than the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps is to offer the highest competitive bid for the property 
in the event it is declared surplus property and sold at auction.” 


Leadership 
It is the opinion of the writer that none of the three Federal 
— —— Social Board, the Department of Labor, nor 
ship in necessary presen 
on to correct these obyious weaknesses. It is our opinion 


legislati 
that such leadership must come from the recommendation of an 
outside committee from the White House or 5 


The States should be heard 


It ís respectfully suggested that whenever bills are presented to 
Congress concerning title IX, officials from the States who have 
been actively engaged in trying to make this very complex pro- 
gram work be called before the proper committee. 

The above is most respectfully submitted, with the further 
statement that the writer is prepared to show any authorized 
committee how this State is being forced to spend money for the 
administration of the unemployment-compensation law, due to 
this inexcusable division of Federal authority, far in excess of 
any justification from a practical business and efficiency stand- 
point, and at the same time cannot give the employer and 
employee equitable service. 

Unless the present law is amended, millions of dollars being 
collected under title IX will be frittered away in unnecessary 
administrative expense which could be better used to pay unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits, 

Respectfully yours, 
CLARENCE A. JACKSON, 
Director, Indiana Unemployment Compensation Division. 
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The Spanish Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1938 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in this Congress it is much 
easier to make honest mistakes than it is to take the right 
course. I presume I have made as many mistakes as the 
average Member, but, with the exception of one, these mis- 
takes were not serious. 

When a progressive Member of the House presented to me 
a petition congratulating the Spanish Government on their 
fight to maintain their Government, I signed it, having in 
mind several reasons. 

First, that the Spanish Government was one which the 
people of Spain, by their own vote had selected; in other 
words, a democracy. 

Second, that a Fascist regime was attempting to destroy it. 

Third, the bombing of noncombatants by the forces of 
Franco stirred up so much resentment that to say nothing 
seemed unwise. 

I have signed nothing in Congress or out of it that has 
stirred up the ill-feeling that this petition caused. I heard 
from almost every State in the Union, and for the first time 
in 3 years heard from North Dakota. 

I am sure I could do the correct thing, the courageous 
thing, the independent thing a thousand times and never 
receive five letters of encouragement on any one thing. 
But if I make one mistake a thousand letters arrive saying 
wings; that is North Dakota. The voters assume her Rep- 
resentatives will go right, and when they do no comments 
are in order, but slip once and North Dakota lets her Repre- 
sentatives know. 

When I received this deluge of letter from North Dakota— 
and other States, too—I discovered they were written by 
personal friends, friends of a lifetime, who, in their letters, 
expressed surprise and sadness at my having signed the 
Spanish petition. They have supplied me with data and 
affidavits to support their views—that the present revolution 
in Spain is, in the main, a religious revolution, and that the 
present government has attempted to stamp out the Catho- 
lic religion. The evidence in their possession indicates that 
priests and nuns have been executed just for the reason that 
they were priests and nuns. The facts that are available 
point to the fact that the present Spanish Government does 
not intend to permit the freedom of religious worship. 

At any rate, that is what millions of good Americans think 
today. Hence when I signed the petition I put myself on 
record as approving the actions of the Spanish Government. 
That was a mistake, and a serious one. But I am willing to 
admit it. For a number of reasons it was a mistake: 

First. If we desire to keep out of foreign entanglements, 
we should keep out. By sending any petition, as Congressmen, 
we were meddling no matter what the facts are. 

Second. If we do not know what the actual facts are now, 
and I confess I do not, then I did not know what the facts 
were when I signed the petition, and should not have 
signed it. 

Third. By such action we were apt to start a religious con- 
pi pies in this country, and, in fact, that was the result that 

oliow. 

I would be the last Member of Congress to raise any reli- 
gious or racial feud among our citizens. I have no desire 
to do that, nor do I have any feeling of the slightest degree 
to limit the freedom of religious worship and the right of 
any citizen, regardless of his race, to have the full protection 
of our laws and the right to the full expression of his worth. 
I do believe in increasing the freedom of religious worship in 
the United States, 
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We helped none of our citizens by signing the petition, 
but grieviously offended millions of our own people by taking 
action that was no part of our official duty. I am sure, in 
my own State, thousands of my own friends—they say they 
are still my friends—are hurt by my action. It was some- 
thing I did not intend and when I add to that the fact that 
I am convinced I should not have signed the petition at any 
time, without knowing the facts, I must, in good conscience, 
say I made a mistake and withdraw my endorsement. 


Tax on Fuel Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN G. SANDERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1938 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 3134 proposes to levy 
a Federal tax of 42 cents per barrel on all fuel oil used in the 
United States for the generation of heat or power. I wish to 
comment upon this proposal; but before doing so I wish to 
call the attention of the Members of the House to the testi- 
mony of my distinguished colleague from Pennsylvania, the 
author of the bill, which testimony appears on pages 1101 
to 1111, inclusive, of the printed hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee, of which I am a member; and par- 
ticularly do I wish to direct the attention of the Members to 
the unusual exhibit inserted in said record, pages 1108, 
1109, 1110, and 1111, by the author of said measure, which 


reads as follows: 
Exuisir O 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the Boland bill (H. R. 3134) is threefold. First, 
the conservation of our oil resources; secondly, the raising of addi- 
tional revenue for the Federal Government; and, lastly, equalization 
as far as the fuel industry is concerned. 

Whether or not H. R. 3134, as written, will accomplish all these 
purposes is rather doubtful. 

The Bureau of Mines figures, on the 1935 base, show us that the 
total distribution of all fuel oils, exclusive of the consumption of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, which is not taxable, show 
a balance of 14,933,394,000 gallons of fuel oil and gas oil that would 
be taxable. If gas oil were removed from the exceptions to the bill 
as now written, this would mean an income of $149,333,940 that 
would accrue to the Federal Government under this bill. 

As far as conservation is concerned we doubt whether there 
would be any change in the amount of fuel used through this tax 
because of the fact that on page 2, line 1, there is included as 
exceptions kerosene and gas oil. Unfortunately the word “kero- 
sene,” as used in the oil-refining industry, does not mean exactly 
what the average person considers it to mean, and under the classi- 
fication of kerosene we find range oil and No. 1 fuel oil. Likewise 
gas oll, a term generally accepted as meaning that grade of petro- 
leum used to enrich natural gas, covers No. 4 fuel oil as well. If 
the bill were passed as written and kerosene and gas oil included as 
exceptions, a very large percentage of what we now generally term 
“fuel oil” would be absolutely free of tax and the matter of con- 
servation, as well as revenue, would be little affected by the bill, 

It is therefore suggested that H. R. 3134 be changed so that lines 
1 and 2 on page 2 read as follows: “As a fuel but does not include 
gasoline, benzol, benzene, or naphtha.” 

In considering the matter of equalization, we do this with the 
thought in mind that publicly it must be given the minimum of 
prominence despite its legitimate importance under present con- 
ditions. A serious public effort toward equalization between oil 
and coal might lead to opposition in a manner that would jeop- 
ardize the entire bill. Those that would be naturally opposed to 
this legislation would no doubt make every effort to include a Fed- 
eral tax on coal. The reason that coal should not be taxed in the 
same sense that we propose to tax oil, is that oil as a fuel, par- 
ticularly domestic, is an absolute luxury. There is no reason why 
oil should be used for space heating or for the generation of power 
in as general a way as it is now used. Coal can be burned with as 
great a degree of convenience, provide more uniform even heat 
more economically than can oil. A tax on coal would be a tax on 
labor, whereas this suggested tax on oil would be placed on a 
minority of our citizens who are best able to afford to pay the tax. 
In further consideration of this angle, better than 70 percent of 
the financial realization goes to labor. On the other hand the 
production of fuel oil entails a labor cost that is less than 
20 percent of realization. 
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SUGGESTED CHANGES 

A thought occurs for an amendment of the proposed bill, H. R. 
3134, that it is believed will increase the importance of this meas- 
ure and the desirability of its passage from both the revenue angle 
and the conservation of oil that would result. 

Some years ago the Federal Government placed a tax on the sale 
of gasoline on the basis that the automobile was at that time a 
luxury and therefore the persons who could afford luxuries should 
be legitimately expected to bear this tax. Since then the State 
governments have entered the field of the sale of gasoline to a 
point where there is little doubt that in the vast majority of 
States, the taxes on gasoline, both Federal and State, have become 
a serious burden to the automobile owner. 

In recent years the automobile has ceased to be a luxury. In 
fact, in a great many cases it is a necessity and what is of equal 
importance, at the moment, is the fact that the automobile is 
owned and operated by every class of citizen in this country. There 
are more of the wage-earner class driving automobiles than there 
are in the larger-income bracket in our economic system. 

With the same basic thought in mind, the oil burner today is 
Gecidedly a luxury, and while at the moment figures are not avail- 
able, it is a safe estimate to say that not more than 20 percent 
of the fuel consumers, whether they be domestic or industrial, 
are using fuel oil. In brief, fuel oil for the generation of power 
and heat can be fully classed as a luxury. 

With these thoughts in mind, it is suggested that the bill 
(H. R. 3134) be changed in two basic particulars. First, increase 
the proposed tax on the sale of fuel oil opens oil to 2 cents per 
gallon and in return repeal the existing eral tax on the sale 
of gasoline. 

Let us look at a few In their release of Manuscript 501, 
dated December 4, 1936, the United States Bureau of Mines tells 
us that in the calendar year 1935 the total sales of fuel oil and 
gas ofl in the United States amounted to 365,985,000 barrels. Of 
this total consumption, 10,428,000 barrels were consumed by the 
Army and Navy and therefore should not be subject to a Federal 
tax. 


Deducting the consumption of the Army and Navy, and on the 
basis of 42 gallons to the barrel, we have a balance of 14,933,394,000 
gallons of fuel ofl and gas ofl that would be taxable. At 2 cents 
per gallon, this distribution of fuel oil for the year 1935 would 
show an income to the Federal Government amounting to $298,- 
Under date of January 7, 1937, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
United States Treasury Department, tells us that the total income 
that accrued to the Federal Government through the 1-cent Fed- 
eral gas tax for the calendar year 1935 amounted to $172,262,480. 

Comparing the proposed tax on fuel oil and gas oil for the same 
year, with the actual results derived from the gasoline tax, this 
suggested 2-cent tax on the sale of fuel oil, together with the 
repeal of the Federal gasoline tex, would give the Federal Govern- 
ment an increase in net revenue of $126,405,400. 

To make these changes in the proposed bill, you would 
accomplish the purposes this legislation is designated to cover. A 
net increase in revenue would result to the Federal Government 
and with an increased cost to the consumer of 84 cents per barrel 
on fuel oil, there would be a decided tendency to curtail the waste- 
ful consumption of a natural resource for space heating and the 
generation of power. We say wasteful use because according to 
the figures of the American Petroleum Institute, the known sup- 
ply of crude oil, both above ground and below ground, coupled 
with the present rate of production will last this country just 
about 11 years. On the other hand, at even greater rates of pro- 
duction the known readily mineable coal resources within the 
United States would last this country thousands of years. 

Again by urging to go back to coal, you would not be working a 
hardship on the consumers. Combustion technology, coupled with 
readily available equiprnent for the automatic combustion of coal, 
is such that the consumer, whether he be domestic or industrial, 
can get the same degree of convenience and more uniform even 
results from coal than he can from oil, and all at a cost consider- 
ably below that involved in doing the same job with oil. 

In addition a wider use of coal for fuel would go a long way 
toward solving the unemployment problem not only in the coal- 
producing industries but in the transportation and distribution 
ends of the coal business as well. The labor factor in the coal 
industry is so much greater than in the oll industry that there is 
practically no comparison. 

The ofl men have from time to time been trying to develop a 
motor fuel from coal and coal shale. Wouldn't it be the pre- 
ferred line of action to conserve our oil and use its derivatives 
for motor fuel by going back to the natural fuel, coal, for space 
heating and power generation? 

To reduce the consumption of fuel oil would not work tne hard- 
ship on the oil industry that at first glance would seem to be 
true. Fuel oil, as originally sold, was a byproduct resulting from 
the distillation of lubricants and gasolines. Today, however, the 
vast production of fuel oil is of real worry to the oil men them- 
Selves. It is a case of the byproduct becoming the major item of 

uction, despite the fact that the byproduct does not carry 
the proper proportion of cost of production or necessary rea- 
sonable profits. In fact, the oil men themselves say frankly that 
greater attention must be paid to runs to stills because of the 
ever-increasing inventory of gasolines necessary to meet the 
demands for fuel oil. In brief, the oil industry is economically 
out of balance, 
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On the other hand, polymerization and other technological 
improvements in refining make it possible for the oil industry 
refiners to economically produce more motor fuel per barrel of 
crude. The removal of the Federal gasoline tax would undoubt- 
edly increase the use of gasoline by making it cheaper to the 
consumer. It does not take much stretching of the imagination 
to visualize a favorable reaction to the removal of the gas tax, 
not alone in the oil industry but back through to the automobile 
eee and its allied dealer organizations and all labor involved 

erein. 

Besides all this, by removing the gasoline tax you would be 
relieving the vast majority of our people from a burdensome 
tax, and while you would place that burden back on the cil indus- 
try, you would be doing so on a portion of their production that 
would first affect only those most able to bear the tax and at 
the same time control a situation that is of utmost importance 
to the oil industry itself. 

It must be admitted that the recent steps toward the stabill- 
zation of the bituminous-coal industry and the possibility of 
similar action relative to the anthracite industry would make 
equalization of prices as far as the most important competitor of 
coal is concerned, not only desirable but necessary. 


OPPOSITION 


To make this change in the proposed bill will have a certain 
favorable bearing on opposition that will naturally arise. 

In the case of domestic consumers it is doubtful whether you 
would have any real opposition. In the first place, the domestic 
consumer is not vocal nor Next, you would be remov- 
ing a burden from the operation of the consumer's automobile, 
which equipment he operates 12 months in the year. On the other 
hand, while you are placing a burden on his heating plant, if it is 
oll, he only operates his oil burner 7 months of the year. Again, 
more people drive automobiles than burn oil. In addition, you 
would be leading him into a means of cheaper and more efficient 
heat. 

In the industrial fields the answer is almost the same, and, 
as far as the railroads are concerned, the increased reyenues from 
the transportation of coal would more than compensate for any 
cost that change over in equipment might require. 

From the standpoint of the oil industry itself we can point to 
the oil man’s own problem and own language to show that this 
would be a step in the right direction. 

There are undoubtedly localities, for example, the southern part 
of California, where the use of oil has displaced coal entirely— 
localities where coal is not found and where oil is readily avail- 
able. Cheap oil in these localities would, in a measure, offset 
the added burden of the tax and provide a market for the actual 
residual oils. 

Steamship companies would undoubtedly be in strong opposi- 
tion principally for two reasons: First, the ease of fueling ves- 
sels and increased cruising radius; and, secondly, the reduction of 
the number of men in the boiler room, The use of powdered coal 
and proven stoker equipment would readily meet the latter objec- 
tion. In addition, reduced steaming costs with coal would com- 
pensate for any increased cost in fueling and firing, and at the 
same time might help in the direction of better net revenue from 
the pay load. 

Again, from the standpoint of the Nation as a whole, the con- 
servation of oil as a military defense measure is absolutely neces- 
sary, and for the sake of the whole of our country the tendency 
to go back to coal, that would be thus created, would be to the 
best interests of the consumer as well as the taxpayer. In this 
regard may we merely ask that those considering this proposal 
visualize what would happen to fuel oil if war threatened this 
country, or even if a major war broke out abroad. 


CONCLUSION 


The proposed 2-cent tax on fuel oil is an absolute luxury tax 
and could be readily classed alongside the amusement tax passed 
by Congress some years ago. As a tax it does not fall on a neces- 
sity of life, and therefore the individual really has the decision 
as to whether he comes under the tax imposed in this bill. 

Again, the tendency that would be created by this tax would 
undoubtedly be of assistance to the oilman toward the necessary 
conservation of our oil resources; and lastly, it would insure a 
net gain in badly needed revenue on the part of the Federal 
Government, and at the same time be in line with the opinion 
of numerous State executives to the effect that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should leave the taxation of gasoline to the State gov- 
ernments as a source of revenue. 


SUGGESTED ACTION 


In view of strenuous positive opposition to the foregoing pro- 
posal we take the liberty of su the following basic pro- 
cedure and offer it at this time for thought, criticism, and further 
suggestion: 

Take the bill H. R. 3134 as written and remove kerosene and 
gas oil from the list of exceptions where they appear on page 2, 
lines 1 and 2. 

After this change is made, make every effort to get hearings on 
the bill. 

If and when the bill reaches the floor of the House, have some 
friendly Congressman amend the bill to a 2-cent tax per gallon 
and propose an amendment for the removal of the Federal gaso- 
line tax, to which suggestions the author of the bill would readily 
agree. 
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If such action were possible it would prevent a great deal of 
the opposition from ma i and avoid much of the fight 
that can be readily anticipated. 

Mr. Speaker, in reply to the above remarks by Mr. BOLAND, 
it may be of interest to Members of the House to know that 
approximately one-eighth of the oil currently being pro- 
duced in the United States comes from oil fields in the Third 
Congressional District of Texas, which I have had the very 
great honor of representing for the past 18 years. Also, 
that, roundly, one-sixth of the estimated proven petroleum 
reserves yet unproduced lies underground in my congres- 
sional district. Thus it is that this bill, if enacted, would 
affect directly and adversely the hundreds of small, inde- 
pendent oil producers, the thousands of farmers and other 
landholders owning royalty interests and the thousands of 
laboring men among my constituents. In view of these 
facts, I think it appropriate for me to state now some of 
the reasons why I do not believe fuel oil should be taxed. 

WHY FUEL OIL SHOULD NOT BE TAXED 


H. R. 3134, as I have stated, proposes the levy of a Fed- 
eral tax of 1 cent per gallon (42 cents per barrel) on fuel 
oil used for the generation of heat or power. 

Such a proposal in theory or in fact is neither fundamen- 
tally nor practically sound. Everyone knows, or ought to 
know, that neither crude oil nor coal is fundamentally or 
otherwise luxuries. Neither is the principal product of crude 
oil, gasoline, a luxury. Nor is the principal byproduct, fuel 
oil, a luxury. All of these fuels—crude oil, gasoline, fuel oil, 
and coal—are necessities. 

The oil industry and the coal industry are engaged in pro- 
ducing and competitively marketing coal and fuel oil as a 
source of material for heat and power. Consumers are entitled 
to their choice of these fuels. Consumers are entitled to the 
lowest price for either which the free play of competition and 
of competitive forces will obtain for them. 

The doctrine which H. R. 3134 proposes, namely, that Con- 
gress shall arbitrarily levy taxes upon one industry or upon 
one commodity to equalize competition would be something 
new in American legislative experience. It will not appeal to 
Members of the Congress. Why should Congress legislate 
or tax for the express purpose of increasing the price of 
fuel oil upon the theoretical premise that less fuel oil will be 
consumed and more coal sold? Consumers will be the judge 
of that. Is it not more reasonable to assume that the only 
real net effect of such a tax, if levied, would be to increase the 
retail price to the consumers of both fuel oil and coal? 

CONGRESS LEVIES TAXES TO RAISE REVENUE 

The Revenue Act carries provisions for nuisance taxes 
upon numerous commodities. Included is a Federal tax of 1 
cent per gallon on gasoline, which produced in 1937 a Federal 
revenue of $203,000,000. Gasoline is fuel for the propulsion 
of varied forms of vehicular transportation. It is not a lux- 
ury. It is a necessity. The tax was levied upon gasoline to 
raise revenue, not as a scheme to raise the price of gasoline 
nor to interfere with any form of competitive fuel. The gas- 
oline tax was an emergency revenue provision. It is an 
avowed nuisance tax—a group which Under Secretary Ros- 
well Magill in a statement made on January 15, 1938, said 
the Treasury Department intended gradually to remove from 
the tax bill. 

If H. R. 3134 is intended as a revenue measure, then, in 
fairness to producers and consumers of fuel oil and to avoid 
rank legislative discrimination, why is it not likewise pro- 
posed to levy a comparable tax on fuel oil’s competitors, 
anthracite and bituminous coal. A 42 cents a barrel tax on 
fuel oil, including gas oil, would produce a probable annual 
revenue of $168,000,000; a comparable and equivalent tax on 
anthracite coal of $1.89 per ton would probably produce a 
revenue of $104,000,000, and a tax of $1.85 per ton on bitumi- 
nous coal, a revenue of $803,000,000. Together, comparable 
taxes, based upon heat equivalent, would raise from fuel oil 
and coal a revenue approximately of $1,075,000,000. Is this 
what the proponents of H. R. 3134 seek? Obviously not. 
They would object as strenuously to that suggestion as I do 
to theirs. 
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CONGRESS DOES NOT TAX TO EQUALIZE COMPETITION 
If the purpose of H. R. 3134 is solely to tax in an effort to 
raise prices—in the probably forlorn hope of lowered con- 
sumption of fuel oil—the effect on consumers would be sub- 
stantially as follows: 
On basis of 1936 consumption of fuel oil 
U. S. Bureau of Mines figures] 
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Householders using oil burners (of which there are 
ao at the present time) 
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167, 650, 000 


The proposed levy on fuel oil is expected by its sponsors to 
aid employment, especially in the coal industry. Govern- 
ment reports show, however, that the present unemployment 
in the coal industry does not result from competition from 
fuel oil, but rather from the displacement of labor by me- 
chanical equipment. If the imposition of this tax actually 
would act as an aid to employment, only 143,000 laboring 
men, the greatest number ever employed in the hard-coal 
industry even in the boom days of 1929, could possibly be 
affected even indirectly. Of course, not all of these are un- 
employed. The petroleum industry, on the other hand, pro- 
vides employment to more than 1,000,000 persons, as many 
persons being employed in crude-oil production alone as 
were employed in anthracite mining in 1929. Thousands 
of persons are employed in the manufacture, installation, 
and servicing of oil burner equipment. Steel workers, me- 
chanics, electric workers, electricians, and men in related 
lines of employment are all necessary to the manufacture, 
installation, and proper maintenance of the burner equip- 
ment necessary even though we omit here those engaged in 
the distribution of fuel oil. While the unfortunate plight of 
some 30,000 coal miners is regrettable, obviously there would 
be no over-all gain by throwing people now employed in other 
industries out of work in order to give work to those engaged 
in another industry. 

CRUDE OIL RESERVES 


Furthermore, there appears to be no need to worry about 
the country’s reserves of crude oil. On January 1 of this 
year there were estimated to be 15,500,000,000 barrels of re- 
coverable oil in reserve in known fields, now completely 
developed or drilled and explored to permit of reasonably 
accurate calculations of reserves thereunder. This is the 
greatest amount of oil in sight in the history of the petro- 
leum industry. 

This figure does not take into consideration any additional 
reserves available from the hundreds of millions of acres of 
land as yet untested but regarded as favorable from the geo- 
logical standpoint to the accumulation of oil. Nor does it 
take into account the constantly improving methods of pro- 
ducing oil from known sands nor the advances being made 
in drilling to greater depths, uncovering in many cases deeper 
producing sands. In other words, there are in known under- 
ground reserve today in the United States about 15,500,000,- 
000 barrels of crude petroleum even though no further 
search be made for any additional supplies than are now 
known. Everyone knows that the search for new oil pools 
goes on uninterruptedly. 

Nor does the above figure take into account the advances 
made in processes available for mining petroleum from sands 
which no longer respond to present known methods of 
pumping oil from the ground. This is important, because it 
is the consensus of opinion among petroleum engineers and 
geologists that on an average only a quarter to a third of 
all the oil originally contained in a sand is recoverable 
through the use of present known methods of extraction. It 
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will be seen, therefore, that should other processes, particu- 
larly mining, which is a successful operation at great depths 
even today, be further improved the total quantity of our 
reserves of recoverable oil would be at once tremendously 
increased. 


MOTOR-FUEL SUPPLY 


There need never be alarm about the adequacy of motor 
fuel, because, beyond our liquid-petroleum reserves or what 
is commonly known as well oil, lies a vast acreage of oil 
shale, containing in the form of shale oil five times as much 
petroleum as has already been produced in the United States. 
Moreover, in the future lie our almost unlimited supplies of 
coal from which processes already known and in experi- 
mental operation are extracting marketable motor fuel. 
Anent this subject, a recent editorial in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post will be enlightening. I quote: 


Every now and then some alarmist rises to ask what this motor- 
driven country of ours is to do when its supply of petroleum is 
exhausted. The implication usually is that the question is 
unanswerable. 

As a matter of fact there are two answers, both of them rather 
reassuring. 

The first, which comes from leading petroleum geologists, is that 
there is probably enough crude oil left in the United States to last 
for a great many years, The second, which may be had from such 
eminent research men as Charles F. Kettering and Dr. C. M. A. 
Stine, is that science is not asleep and that a substitute—or per- 
haps several of them—will be ready when the contingency arises, 

More than a half century ago, a notable geologist made the pub- 
lic prediction that this country’s oil supply would be completely 
exhausted in about 7 years. Since that very bad guess there have 
been frequent alarms. Yet in the meantime our known oll re- 
serves—fields already discovered and proved—have mounted stead- 
ily. In 1915 the United States Geol: Survey estimated that 
there were 7,500,000,000 barrels of oil in fields then known. During 
the next 20 years approximately 13,000,000,000 barrels of oil were 

roduced and marketed, and on January 1, 1935, the American 
ä Institute estimated that the United States still had 
12,177,000,000 barrels waiting to be drawn from known pools. Be- 
tween that date and January 1, 1937, 2,095,000,000 barrels were pro- 
duced, yet new discoveries had pushed the proved reserves up to 
13,063,000,000 barrels. 

“And,” said Axtell J. Byles, president of American Petroleum In- 
stitute, “this does not mean that the country has available only 
13,063,000,000 barrels of ol. * The probability is that the 
proved reserves constitute only a small portion of the supply which 
eventually will be made available. But these reserves do assure us 
that there is no imminent danger of shortage.” 

The world's total petroleum supply, in fields already known, adds 
up to 24,465,000,000 barrels, and in many countries the search has 
only begun. Smart new methods of finding oil, called geophysical 
exploration, are now locating ls which formerly defied the con- 
ventional geologist. Deep reaches sands once inaccessible; 
and by acid treatment of the sand, and other improved methods, a 
much larger percentage of the oil in a field is recovered. More- 
over, orderly production is gradually eliminating waste. 

Yet the day must come when there is no more petroleum in 
liquid form, and when that happens we shall probably turn to an 
almost inexhaustible source of fuel—our coal mines. For fuel oil 

tion. 


vances that are being made. 
In fact, Germany announced within the past few weeks that it 
would soon be producing all its fuel ofl and gasoline from coal. 

Motors also can be run with alcohol, and fuel alcohol can be 
made from almost anything that grows. Although at present 
prices alcohol cannot compete with gasoline, no one can say what 
future research may accomplish. Some interesting experiments 
are under way, in Government laboratories, to determine the prac- 
ticability of operating motors with certain kinds of dust, such as 
sweetpotato starch. It can be done, but as yet the cost factor is 
vague. 

In any event, there is little danger that America, or the world, 
will ever have to give up the internal-combustion motor. 


EXCESSIVE PETROLEUM TAX BURDEN 

An especially inequitable feature of the proposed tax is 
that it would add another item to the list of 201 different 
types of taxes now paid by the petroleum industry and the 
users of its products. In 1937 it is estimated these taxes 
reached the staggering total of $1,337,235,361, or consider- 
ably more than 10 percent of all taxes collected by Federal, 
State, and local governments. Because the consumers of 
petroleum products are now bearing such a disproportionately 
large share of the total cost of Government, it seems obvious 
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that a Federal tax on fuel oil would simply impose still an- 
other burden on them. The total petroleum tax burden is 
already too high. 

This particular tax would be especially burdensome be- 
cause of its discriminatory rate. Reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show that the average price of the 
low-grade fuel oil consumed by railroads during 1936 was 
slightly more than 2 cents a gallon, which means that the 
proposed tax of 1 cent per gallon would be equivalent to a 
50-percent sales tax. The better grades of fuel oil used for 
heating 1,600,000 private homes sell currently for approxi- 
mately 7 cents a gallon. A 1-cent tax on these oils is equiv- 
alent to a sales tax of nearly 15 percent. The discriminatory 
nature of such a tax is brought out even more strikingly 
when it is compared with the rate of the typical sales tax, 
which generally is no more anywhere than 2 or 3 percent. 

I think it will be informative and reassuring for you to 
have also the following data which has been circulated to 
members by the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, a Nation-wide organization of independent pro- 
ducers of petroleum: 

OIL RESERVES—REALITIES VERSUS PROPHECIES 


The following estimates of oil reserves in the United States 
have been made from time to time by authorities, 
using the best data available at the time. The fact that produc- 
tion soon exceeded all the early estimates is no reflection upon 
those making them but merely illustrates the difficulty if not 
the impossibility of accurately forecasting the amount of recover- 
able oil which may be discovered in this country. This suggests 
that we can afford to use but not to waste our petroleum reserves. 

1908: David T. Day.—Estimated minimum of 8,500,000,000 bar- 
rels. Estimated maximum of 15 to 22½ billion barrels. From 
January 1, 1908, to December 31, 1937, inclusive. United States 
has produced 18,165,483,000 barrels. All of Day's minimum, plus 
114 percent. 

1914: Ralph Arnold.—Estimated future production at 5,700,- 
000,000 barrels. From January 1, 1914, to December 31, 1937, in- 
clusive, United States has produced 16,902,397,000 barrels. All of 
Arnold’s estimate, plus over 196 percent. 

1915: United States Geological Survey—Estimated future pro- 
duction at 7,600,000,000 barrels. From January 1, 1915, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, inclusive, United States has produced 16,636,634,000 
barrels, All of that estimate, plus 119 percent. 

1921: Certain petroleum geologists of A. A. P. C.—Estimated 
future production at 9,150,000,000 barrels. From January 1, 1921, 
to December 31, 1937, inclusive, United States has produced 
14,542,223,000 barrels. All of that estimate, plus over 58 percent. 

1925: Committee of Eleven.—Estimated future production from 
proven acreage, 5,300,000,000 barrels. From January 1, 1925, to 
December 31, 1937, inclusive, United States has produced 12,066,- 
162.000 barrels. All of that estimate, plus 128 percent. 

1935; Petroleum Administrative Board, Department of the In- 
terior—Estimated reserves of recoverable oils as of December 31, 
1934, at 10,763,000,000 barrels. 

1936: The American Petroleum Institute—Estimated proven 
petroleum reserves as of January 1, 1935, 12,177,000,000 barrels. 

1937: The American Petroleum Institute.—Estimated proven pe- 
troleum reserves as of January 1, 1937, 13,063,000,000 barrels. 

1938: Oil and Gas Journal.—Estimated proven petroleum re- 
serves as of January 1, 1938, 13,489,457,944 barrels. 

1935-37, inclusive: From January 1, 1935, through December 
31, 1937, 3,373,647,000 barrels have been produced. Known reserves, 
however, have increased about 1,500,000,000 barrels, over and above 
this production. 

1938: American Petroleum Institute estimates 15,500,000,000 
barrels of proven petroleum reserves. 
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HON. CARL E. MAPES 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 28, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. CARL E. MAPES, OF MICHIGAN, AT GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICH., ON FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following short address 
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made by me at the Lincoln Day banquet at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on February 12, 1938; 


One of the purposes of Lincoln Day banquets is to keep green 
the memory of one of the great men of history and the savior of 
America—Abraham Lincoln. 

During these critical times especially it is well to stop and reflect 
on his life, character, and leadership, with the hope that by so 
doing we may obtain renewed inspiration and guidance from his 
example. This country is more divided today than at any other 
time since the Civil War. Government and business are at logger- 
heads, capital and labor are divided, labor is divided against itself, 
class consciousness prevails, and confidence is at a low ebb every- 
where. People in general are working at cross-purposes when they 
ought to be united and pulling together. Business is almost at a 
standstill and wants to be let alone. All need the sympathetic 
and encouraging cooperation of the Government. 

No stronger testimony of the failure of the policies of this admin- 
istration could be given than the statement of the President in his 
relief message to Congress Thursday that 3,000,000 people had lost 
their jobs in the last 3 months, adding to the already unprecedented 
number of unemployed. Lincoln emancipated the slaves. Busi- 
ness should be emancipated from unnecessary governmental inter- 
ference and persecution so that these 3,000,000 and the other unem- 
ployed can go back to work. 

The Government at Washington should know its Lincoln, but it 
seems at times to forget his admonition that “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” Following his example, it should try 
to “heal up the Nation's wounds” and act in a spirit of “malice 
toward none” and “charity for all.” 

When Lincoln gave utterance to these sentiments he had in mind 
the division between the North and the South over the question 
of slavery, but there are divisions and dissensions now in all sec- 
tions of the country second only in importance to those of his day. 
In Lincoln’s day there were those who believed that slavery should 
be maintained at all costs, and others who believed just as strongly 
that it should be abolished immediately. Lincoln did not agree 
with either of these positions. He had a better understanding 
of the relative importance of things. Slavery was an established 
institution and he believed that whether it was abolished im- 
mediately or a little later was of less importance than the main- 
tenance of the Government. He believed in saving the Union first; 
all else was secondary in his opinion and although bitterly attacked 
by the partisans of his day he steadfastly stood his ground. His- 
tory has vindicated him and justified his position. 

Today there are those who, like the advocates of slavery, cling 
unyieldingly to the status quo. On the other hand, there are those 
who insist upon inflicting their radical and untried economic 
theories and experiments on the country, regardless of industrial 
and economic conditions, or their effect upon the ultimate recovery 
of the country to a healthy normal condition. Those who take 
these extreme and uncompromising positions now are as mistaken 
as the advocates of the two extremes were in Lincoln’s time. 

A forward-looking program that keeps in mind the realities 
of life and of the admonition of Lincoln that “in times of great 
emergency moderation is best,” is the highest kind of statesman- 
ship in this crisis, as it was in the crisis which confronted the 
country in the days of Lincoln. Such a program must take into 
consideration the fact that we live in a liberal age, be adapted to 
modern conditions, and at the same time recognize that the laws 
of nature and of fundamental economics still operate. 

It is not only the opportunity of the Republican Party but its 
duty as well, to formulate and sponsor such a program in the 
spirit of Lincoln for the benefit of the country regardless of organ- 
ized minorities, class, or section. 


Governor Benson Decries Injustice to Tom 
Mooney 
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HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1938 


SPEECH BY GOV. ELMER A. BENSON, AT SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., ON DECEMBER 8, 1937 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, thousands of 
letters from all parts of the United States are actually pour- 
ing into Congress, demanding Congressional action in the 
frame-up on Tom Mooney. I have signed petition No. 29, 
on the Speaker’s desk. I signed the petition circulated by 
Hon. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD, of Connecticut, and I am ready 
to do all I can to help right this gross and flagrant miscar- 
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riage of justice, the quicker the better. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 297 has been held in committee too long. The Senate 
had hearings 2 months ago on this case, and it is now up to 
the House to act and give to the American people what they 
love most—justice. Let me urge every Member of this Con- 
gress to sign at once petition No. 29 and bring House Joint 
Resolution 297 out of committee. 

For the benefit of those who do not know the Mooney 
frame-up case, I am inserting the speech of Governor 
Benson. 

The speech is as follows: 


I am glad to be with you here today and to join with you in 
protest against what every intelligent and fair-minded citizen of 
this country considers one of the most dastardly crimes ever com- 
mitted in the fair name of justice. 

The case of Tom Mooney and Warren K. Billings is no longer 
one which concerns merely the people of the State of California. 
It is one which involves the rights and liberties of every person 
in the United States. In reality it is a reflection b ge the American 
system of justice and a violation of every sense of fair play. 

The people of the State of Minnesota, the people of the State of 
New York, of Florida, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Colorado—the 
people of every State in the Union—have a common interest In 
this case with the people of the State of California. That is why 
I am here. And that is why our late great Governor, Floyd B. 
Olson, was one of the first to raise his voice in protest against the 
conviction and incarceration of Tom Mooney. 

The forces which put Tom Mooney in jail and which seek to keep 
him behind prison bars for the remainder of his life do not operate 
only in California, These forces are at work in my State, as they 
are in your State; they are at work in every State—yes; in every 
country. They are the forces of vested wealth and of special privi- 
lege, which find their position endangered by the activities of men 
like Tom Mooney. 

The reason why Tom Mooney was conwicted and the reason why 
prison doors still remain closed to him, although proven an inno- 
cent man, is precisely the same reason why others in this and other 
States—and in other countries—have been thrown into dungeons 
and have even paid with their lives for their efforts to better the 
conditions of the common man. 

In a sense, the story of Tom Mooney symbolizes the struggle of 
the American worker for a more just position in society and a 
more just share of the wealth he produces. That history is replete 
with sacrifice and examples of unparalleled heroism—a history both 
tragic and inspiring. Its pages are bathed in tears and in blood. 
But the march of labor cannot be stayed by throwing its leaders in 
prison. Enemies of labor have not read labor's history—they have 
not yet learned its lesson. Neither the firing squads, the prisons, 
the soldiers sent by strike-breaking State and Federal vern- 
ments, the Pinkerton thugs, not even the courts have halted labor's 

rogress. 

p On September 21, 1937, 10 Irish anthracite miners, members of a 
labor organization known as the Molly Maguires, paid with their 
lives a penalty imposed by a court which did the bidding of the 
mine owners. They were hanged on evidence that was largely 
framed, the work of a Pinkerton antilabor spy. He had been hired 
by the president of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad to act as a 
spy and agent provocateur among the workers. 

I might say in passing that in Minnesota the Pinkerton National 
Detective Agency is not permitted to operate; we will not tolerate 
a national detective agency nor any other agency which carries on 
espionage work against labor. 

A few years later four labor leaders, convicted of murder in con- 
nection with the police-provoked Chicago Haymarket riots, marched 
to the gallows with heads erect. These men were too proud to ask 
for pardon for a crime which they did not commit. One of the 
men, Fischer, when the noose was placed around his neck, declared, 
“This is the happiest moment of my life.” 

In January 1912 there was a strike of Italian and Polish weavers 
in Lawrence, Mass. Pickets were shot at, beaten up, and fire hoses 
were turned on them. One child striker was bayonetted to death 
by a militiaman. The strikers were sentenced to jail in batches 
and without trial by jury. And on January 19 a Boston news- 
paper come out with the story that the police had found dyna- 
mite planted by the strikers under a bridge. But this issue of 
the paper, it was discovered, was being sold on the streets before 
the hours the police had set for finding the dynamite, and some 
time later the president of one of the mills boasted that the mill 
owners had arranged this dynamite plot. 

Sacco and Vanzetti went to the electric chair not because of the 
hold-up and murder of a paymaster, for which they were convicted, 
but because they preached a philosophy which called for the over- 
throw of our economic barons. 

It is in the select company of those who have given their all so 
that the great masses of our people may enjoy a little more of the 
world’s goods that Tom Mooney finds himself. 

Exonerated in the minds of every decent man and women not 
only of America but in the entire world, he still languishes in 
prison. He has never asked for mercy at the hands of his perse- 
cutors—only for justice. He has become a martyr in the cause for 
a better society. His martyrdom has already defeated the purposes 
of those responsible for his diabolic frame-up, a frame-up designed 
to discredit the labor movement. 
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Almost a quarter of a century has passed since Tom Mooney was 
sent to prison. Judge Griffin, who presided at Mooney’s trial, 9 
out of 10 living jurors who convicted Mooney, the captain of 
detectives, and the captain of police who pre the evidence 
against him, all of these persons have called for his release. All 
of them have declared that the evidence upon which he was con- 
yicted was perjured. Even the witness who brought that false 
testimony before the court has admitted the perjury—perjury 
committed with the active connivance of some of the public 
Officials sworn to uphold the law. 

When certain people in powerful positions wanted Mooney in 
prison wanted to get rid of him because he was what they termed 
a “labor agitator’—it was possible to start the machinery of 
government working with clocklike precision to get him there. 
Now, however, that he has been proven innocent, it has been found 
impossible to start the machinery of government moving again with 
equal speed and precision to make him a free man. 

The mills of justice, indeed, grind slowly. But I want to say 
quite categorically—and this is, indeed, a sad commentary not only 
upon our system of justice but upon some of our public officials— 
that if those powerful people who sent Mooney to prison passed 
along the word that they wanted him out, it would not take many 
days before Tom Mooney would be with us again. 

Public officials cannot shirk their responsibility to free Mooney 
by the mere declaration that “the Mooney case is closed.” The 
door upon innocence and truth is never closed. You may keep Tom 
Mooney’s body moldering in his cell until death overtakes him, but 
you cannot keep Tom Mooney’s spirit from taking wings over the 
Nation and haunting American public life with the cry for justice. 
Indeed, the Mooney case has again reached the National Capital 
and in the next few weeks the eyes of the Nation will again be 
focused upon it. 

Mooney must be given a full and unconditional pardon. By 
that one act we here in America can serve notice upon the world 
that in this historic country of liberty we still choose human free- 
dom and civil rights under a democratic form of government, 
When we free Mooney we say to the world that in the United States 
of America the Government and the agencies of Government exist 
not for the purpose of ruling men but for the purpose of securing 
them their rights and their liberties. The spirit of freedom may be 
dead in countries where the blight of fascism has descended, but it 
is not yet dead in democratic America. 

We are indeed here for Tom Mooney’s sake, but we are here 
also for our own sake and for the sake of those who will follow 
us. Judge Griffin said of the unjust conviction and imprison- 
ment of Tom Mooney and of Warren K. Billings: “It is a terrible 
crime to keep in prison two human beings unfairly, even crim- 
inally, convicted.” 

The callous of human rights involved in the con- 
tinued imprisonment of Mooney and Billings, the cynical in- 
difference to the liberties of citizens which permits these men to 
lie umrescued for years after the case against them has been 
demonstrated to be a deliberate frame-up—these things consti- 
tute a challenge against the security of all citizens in the enjoy- 
ment of their civil rights. 

In days to come the world will sit in Judgment upon those who 
are responsible for Mooney remaining in prison. The world will 
pay no heed to the elaborate excuses that have been manufactured 
to keep him there. The world will pay no heed to the nice legal 
distinctions and devices whereby men have attempted to escape 
responsibility for Mooney's continued incarceration. The world 
will pass upon them the same harsh judgment that it always has 

in the long rum upon those who seek to play the role of 
Pontius Pilate. 

We are here today because we find no place in our hearts for 
the ideals of Pontius Pilate. We have no wish to wash our hands 
of the responsibility. On the contrary, we have resolved to leave 
no stone unturned to seek a correction for the greatest miscar- 
riage of justice in recent years. Silence in such a case as this 
would violate the very heart and essence of Americanism; it 
would make of us either knaves or cowards. 

Virtually every safeguard provided in our code of civil liberties 
was violated when Mooney was framed and sent to prison. The 
police and the prosecution made no real attempt to find out who 
had committed the crime with which he was charged. Instead, 
the police investigation was reduced to a hunt for evidence to 
convict Mooney and Billings. They were held incommunicado, 
their homes were invaded without warrant and their private 
papers were seized. When it came to constitutional guarantees 
which their American citizenship had given to Mooney and 
Billings, the duly constituted authorities found the American 
Constitution only a scrap of paper. 

Police and prosecutors coached witnesses on how to produce 
convincing testimony before the jury. Throughout the trial the 
prosecutors, by means of unfair and intemperate mts to 
the jury, appealed to the prejudice that had earlier been built up 
against the defendants. 

These are not my judgments upon the way this case was con- 
ducted. These are the judgments set forth in the report of the 
Wickersham Commission, appointed by President Hoover in 1929 
to investigate law enforcement. A subcommittee of that com- 
mission spent its time on the subject of lawlessness in law en- 
frorcement. When the Wickersham report was finally 
published, the findings of this subcommittee was suppressed. 
Senators Walsh, of Montana, Cutting, and Costigan, aroused by 
this omission, had introduced in the Senate a bill calling upon 
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President Hoover to produce the suppressed report. The bill was 
passed, but the report still remained in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It has now been published for all the world to read of 
this shameful miscarriage of justice. 

Many of us wonder what invisible empire arises on an occasion 
such as this to rob citizens of their civil rights. 

Part of the answer to that question was brought out in a 
startling way by a cartoon in a magazine several years ago. The 
title of the cartoon was “The Thirteehth Juror.” It showed a 
lone Negro with head bowed, standing before a jury box of 12 
good men and true. Perhaps if these jurymen could have decided 
the case themselves and on its merits the lone Negro would have 
been found not guilty. But the members of that jury did not 
have an opportunity to exercise their judgment, for into that jury 
box had entered a thirteenth juryman, a tall figure clad in white 
robes and entitled “race hatred.” This thirteenth juror influenced 
the other jurors to disregard all the evidence in the case and to 
remember only that a Negro must be found guilty. 

This thirteenth juror comes into a jury box any time a case of 
political or economic consequence is tried. And it is to this thir- 
teenth juror that a dishonest prosecutor addresses his argument. 

Mooney and Billings were condemned in public opinion before 
the trial began. As the Wickersham report says: “Immediately 
after the arrest, there commenced a deliberate attempt to arouse 
public opinion against them by a series of almost daily inter- 
views given by prosecuting officials.” 

In a democracy like ours, it is necessary to debate in the politi- 
cal arena economic issues of far-reaching consequence. There are, 
of course, powerful wealthy and privileged interests who will stop 
at nothing to break up these debates. They do not want the 
truth known, because the truth is not healthy for the system 
they wish to perpetuate. 

That is why they try to get the white man to fear the Negro, 
the Christian to sneer at the Jew, the farmer to hate the city 
worker, and the city worker to ridicule the farmer. That makes for 
a division among groups which should be united in a common 
cause; it makes it relatively easy for corrupt and dishonest offi- 
cials working in behalf of powerful and wealthy interests to build 
up a case based entirely upon prejudice. In periods of war 
hysteria, it is even more simple to frame militant labor leaders and 
others whom those in control of government from behind the 
scenes want put out of the way. War hysteria makes us lose all 
sense of proportion; it induces mobs led by unscrupulous indi- 
viduals to do almost any indecent act. 

In my own State, while California was convicting Mooney and 
Billings, mobs were painting yellow the homes of Senator HENRIK 
Surpsteap and the late Congressman Charles Lindbergh, father of 
the famous aviator. 

We had a notorious commission, known as the Public Safety 
Commission, whose job was ostensibly to ferret out unpatriotic 
acts of individuals against the Government. What they actually 
did, however, was to hound and persecute all those of liberal 
economic and political tendencies—those who wanted to do some- 
thing for the great masses of our people, just like Mooney tried 
to do. They sought them out of every walk of life and even 
invaded the classrooms of our colleges. They drove from our 
State university one of the finest scholars in the field of political 
science, placing against him a trumped-up charge of pro- 
Germanism. 

It was in our State, at a meeting of liberals in St. Paul, where 
the elder La Follette delivered his famous address, opposing the 
entrance of the United States in the war against Germany. It was 
for this that he was burned in effigy on the campus of his own 
State university; it was for this that they attempted to deprive 
him of his seat in the United States Senate. I know that you will 
all agree with me that La Follette had a perfect right to that 
opinion; and many good patriotic American citizens will today 
support the correctness of that point of view. 

Mooney and Billings were the victims of that war hysteria, but it 
wasn't because they committed any crime the Government. 
It was not that they were guilty of any unpatriotic act. They were 
marked as victims of a frame-up at the first opportunity offered, 
because their activities were not in the interests of those who 
degrade and enslave the American workers. 

The life of Mooney was spared by the direct intervention of 
President Wilson, who was impressed by the manifest injustice of 
his conviction. President Wilson urged the Governor of California 
to postpone execution until Mooney could be tried on one of the 
other indictments against him, so that he would be accorded a new 
and fair trial with only honest evidence introduced. After re- 
peated plans, the Governor of California finally gave Mooney not 
a pardon or a new trial but a sentence to life imprisonment. 

Since then all attempts to obtain the release of Mooney have 
failed. Redress has repeatedly been sought from the Governor of 
your State. Each time some legal device was found to avoid 
responsibility for an immediate and full pardon. 

Redress has been sought in the Supreme Court of California. 
But here also in each case, in one way or another, some legal tech- 
nicality under which the Supreme Court was able to deny Mooney 
justice was discovered. 

Redress has been sought in the State legislature. Once the 
State assembly voted that Mooney should be given a legislative 

ion. The assembly also voted that the Governor be petitioned 
by the legislature to give Mooney a pardon. But in each in- 
stance, the State senate refused to concur, 
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Redress has been sought in the Supreme Court. of the United 
States, but that body returned the case to the Supreme Court 
of the State of California. 

the 


New proceedings are now be 
The freedom of 


repared to again bring 
Mooney case to the highest cout i the land. 

Mooney is to be sought on the grounds that the California author- 
ities disregarded his constitutional rights as an American citizen, 
that due process was not observed in this case. A move has 
also been started to call upon the United States Senate to memo- 
rialize the Governor of California to issue a full pardon for 
Mooney. I know that this move will receive the support of every 
liberal Senator. 

It is not for me to say what would happen under similar circum- 
stances in my State under a government controlled by the or- 
ganized workers and farmers and responsive to the will of the 
great masses of our people. But if the present moves to free 
Mooney fail, the only thing which remains is the organized effort 
of the workers of this country. 

labor today in America is stronger than it has ever 
been in its history. Never have the hosts of labor been as great 
and as numerous as they are now. Never has labor had the 
friends it now has. It is fast coming into its own. 

There is, however, a dark cloud on labor’s horizon and that is 
the division which has developed within the ranks of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. If we permit the American labor move- 
ment to dissipate its energies in fratricidal strife in brother 
fighting brother, the enemies of labor will again gain the upper 
hand. These enemies are not asleep, but, like the wild beasts 
of the jungle, are merely waiting to pounce upon labor at the first 
evidence of exhaustion. If that time comes, civil liberties will 
disappear from this land. It can happen to America as it has 
happened to other countries. 

Labor in Europe refused to be alarmed, and overnight fascism 
destroyed two of the finest labor movements in the world. These 
labor movements were far more advanced, both in organization as 
well as in social, political, and economic philosophy, than the 
labor movement of this country. 

Divide and rule was the slogan of the Roman emperors. A 
permanent division within the ranks of labor is the hope of 
those who seek the destruction of Jabor. 

The division which now exists in the American labor movement 
comes from the top and not from the bottom—not from the rank 
and file. The leaders of American labor may as well make up 
their minds right now that the rank and file will not permit 
labor to become a house divided against itself. The sooner they 
discover this the better it will be for their own welfare. 

A united labor movement, working in harmony with other 
liberal groups—the farmer, the independent merchant, the pro- 
fessional man—can achieve the freedom of Mooney and Billings, 
A united labor movement could not only open for them the prison 
gates, but it could see to it that, in the future, those who dedicate 
their lives to the service of humanity do not meet the same fate 
that was Tom Mooney’s. 


Tariff on Imports of Cotton Cloth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1938 


BRIEF FILED WITH THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY IN- 
FORMATION OPPOSING ANY TRADE AGREEMENT WHICH 
WOULD IN ANY MANNER REDUCE TARIFF RATES ON IM- 
PORTS OF COTTON CLOTH 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I present herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress a brief filed with the committee for 
reciprocity information by President James Tansey and Sec- 
retary William Harwood, of the American Federation of 
Textile Operatives, protesting against any trade agreement 
which would have the effect of reducing any tariffs on im- 
ports of cotton cloth. This brief is filed in behalf of not 
only 10,000 members of the American Federation of Textile 
Operatives in Fall River, North Adams, and Greylock, Mass., 
but for textile workers affiliated with the organization in the 
Connecticut communities of Taftville, Baltic, and Jewett 
City, and the workers in the industry generally. 

The brief is as follows: 

The members and official representatives of the American Fed- 


eration of Textile Operatives submit this limited brief and, desire 
to be placed on record as being opposed to any reciprocal-trade 
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agreement with any country which will have any tendency to re- 
duce tariff on textile imports. 

The importation of foreign textile goods, is a question that 
should receive the most serious consideration, by those under whose 
jurisdiction the question of tariff reform comes. Such importa- 
tions due to cheap labor is a threat and a menace to the much 
higher paid American worker. These low-cost goods which are 
annually being imported into this country by the millions of yards, 
result in Sutting out of employment many of our much higher 
paid American workers. 

We believe that pe ans further favors, no matter how slight, panied 
by reciprocal-trade agreements, or any other form of 
favoring foreign importation of cotton textile goods, or goods —— 
any of the other textile divisions, would in our opinion have a 
disastrous effect upon the industry, and, without doubt, a great 
2 to force many thousands of our operatives out of em- 
ploymen 

reit goods manufactured by cheap labor in competition with 
home-made cotton goods, and other textile „ is a serious 
menace to our industry and the operatives employed in the indus- 
try. It is not necessary to go into actual figures of these impor- 
tations, as you are well aware of the tremendous growth of f 
imports during recent years, and the continuous increasing 
by millions of yards annually, which has a serious 3 effect 
upon our home industry, selling much below the cost of goods 
made by our much higher paid workers. 

The cotton textile industry, which is the chief commercial 
industry in our city, like the industry in various localities in Massa- 
chusetts, and other New England textile cities, is at present and 

ortunate victim of 


cotton goods is responsi pression in 
our industry, the closing down of our mills, and putting out of 
aes many thousands of our workers. 

add further to the burden that the industry is already 
e under, by lowering ot the tariff, either through recipro- 
cal-trade agreements, or by any other form of legislation, which 
will permit the unlimited dumping of cotton goods, and other 
textile goods, from any country where the standard of hourly 
wages is far below the wages paid the American worker, and the 
hours of labor far in excess of the hours worked by the American 
operative; creates a very dangerous situation 1 88 
of imported goods manufactured from cheap labor. This 
ment, if allowed to go through, threatens the very existence of the 
American textile industry, and the t or loss of 
ployment of the American operative. 

We declare this national union unanimous in opposition to any 
reciprocal-trade agreements which in any way affects the welfare 
of the workers employed in the textile industry. 

As this is a matter for serious consideration by the workers in 
the industry, we would suggest and advise all workers to write to 
their Senators and Congressmen in Washington to use their in- 
fluence in opposition to this trade agreement. They may address 
their letters to Hon. Davm I. Wars, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hon. Henry Casor Longs, Jr., Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., and Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., House 
Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


em- 


Local Banks Can Help Local Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
2 Monday, February 28, 1938 


ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the conference of 
little-business men, which recently convened in Washing- 
ton, emphasized the need of loans to small industry. The 
inability of the small enterprise to secure funds to modernize 
its plant and equipment has contributed materially to the 
present depression and was one of the major factors in pro- 
longing the last one. Loans for this purpose are difficult to 
obtain through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
almost impossible through private capital or banks. 

At the suggestion of several of the small-business men 
who attended the Washington conference, I introduced a 
bill (H. R. 9325) which, if enacted will provide means to 
expedite insured capital loans to small manufacturing and 
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industrial enterprises through local banks by the establish- 
ment of a permanent government agency with a capital of 
$100,000,000. The corporation to be organized under the 
proposed bill will be authorized to guarantee to banks the 
amount of loans granted by them if not in excess of $250,000 
for any one borrower for terms not exceeding 15 years, 
depending on the normal life of the asset to be acquired by 
the borrower. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment the enactment of this legis- 
lation will give hope and encouragement to employers of 
labor. It will promote sounder banking practices, and, by 
encouraging local capital for local enterprises, it will create 
jobs—not temporary and irregular, but permanent and 
lasting. 

Just what cooperation between local banks and local in- 
dustry means to our small communities was aptly por- 
trayed by the well-known and brilliant news commentator, 
David Lawrence, in the following article which was pub- 
lished on February 7 of this year in the leading newspapers 
of the Nation: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7, 1938—This is a story of a small 
town, small 9 small loans, and yet efficiency, sound “pump 
priming,” and an increase in population and employment. 

It is a story, too, of how big business and little business are 
60 interdependent that one cannot exist without the other. 

President Roosevelt has the story on his desk, and it is best told 
in the way it was written to him by Lester J. Norris, president of 
the State bank at St. Charles, III. He writes under date of 
February 1: 

“After the crash in 1929, my associates and I who were on the 
directorate of the State Bank of St. Charles, I., were faced with 
a situation similar to that of most of the banks of our size 
throughout the country. The industrial situation in our little city 
was equally critical. After a survey of the situation, we primed 
our local pump by placing nearly $500,000 in the bank to make it 
completely solvent. To aid our industries, the services of indus- 
trial engineers were secured. 

RELIEF ON PRACTICAL BASIS 

“There were 15 diversified industries manufacturing various 
products. After analyzing their problems, financial and 
otherwise, we determined on a systematic and practical manner to 
give them relief: 

“1, Good management was encouraged. 

2. Efficient methods were introduced. 

“3. New products were brought out. 

“4. Financial credit was given to the full extent of the present 


laws. 

“5. Outside private financial aid was given to some extent. 

“One outstanding example is with one of these industries which 
formerly produced flatirons, then changed to wrought-iron smok- 
ing stands, and finally to modern furniture. 

“This industry was operating in five small units. It was consoli- 
dated into one unit. Its profits in the meantime increased consid- 
erably and its pay roll was nearly tripled. Without adequate help 
this particular manufac plant would have had to curtail its 
production and cut its force from 350 to 150. Because of financial 
assistance, technical advice, and good management, its pay roll 
now runs around 750 employees. 

CITES BENEFICIAL RESULTS 

“The results of the assistance thus rendered were as follows: 

“1, By 1934 to 1935, St. Charles’ industrial employment increased 
150 percent over 1932. 

“2. By 1936 to 1937, industrial employment increased 400 percent 
over 1932 and 150 percent over 1929. 

“3. The population increased from 5,500 to 7,500. 

“4. Post-office receipts increased approximately 150 percent over 
those of 1929. A new post office was built in 1936. The plans and 
allocation had to be because of the increase in business. 
A Treasury official stated at that time that St. Charles post-office 
receipts showed the largest increase per capita of any city in the 
United States. 

“5. About 800 employees from other cities were employed in St. 
Charles industries last year. St. Charles technically had more than 
taken care of its unemployment problem. 

PURCHASING POWER HIGH 

“6. The Better Business Bureau some 3 months ago rated St. 
Charles in first place of all cities in Illinois on purchasing power 
per capita. 

7. The city treasury has a large surplus of cash. 

“8. The most modern sewage-disposal peos in America has been 
ES AR DRIG LOE II CAEN OUr OSa Eunan 

“9. The electric-power demand is equal to the average city of 
17,500 population. The city owns its own power facilities. The 
rates are as low for industrial uses as any in the United States. 

PRESENT PROBLEMS 

“What is the problem now? First, the undivided-surplus tax is 
working a great hardship. Second, inadequate credit arrangements, 
because of the stringent banking regulations, now prevail, while 
—ͤ ee ee ̃ ̃—˙¹üA ee 
en ” 
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Mr. Norris here interrupted his narrative to point out that “it 18 
onan. ‘fair and fitting to state that the one reason the aforemen- 
tioned bank was able to become solvent was due to the fact that 
one large corporation (an eastern oll company) continued to pay 
dividends out of surplus which had been accumulated over a 
period of years.” He adds: 

“As a direct result of this fortunate circumstance, five small 
industries were aided in continuing their pay rolls. Indirectly the 
result was far reaching, because the merchants were benefited by 
the pay rolls thus kept intact, to say nothing of the depositors’ 
money which was saved. Two of the industries in the city were 
likewise aided through relatives of their management, who were 
able to pienes securities of other large corporations for loans with 
the Federal Reserve bank and a large Chicago bank.” 


NEED FOR SMALL LOANS VITAL 


Mr. Norris told the President that the moral of this tale was the 
need for small loans to industries, and that what was good fortune 
in this instance was by no means matched by such good luck else- 
where, because the help from the dividends of a large corporation 
through a single family interest was probably not available else- 
where. He believes, therefore, in small loans to industry along the 
lines of the insurance plan in the housing law. His conclusions 
are: 

“There is unlimited talent in our small industries to produce new 
33 Proper capital facilities for small industry are not open 

m private sources today. Our college students must be absorbed 
in small industry as well as large industry. Small industry is the 
lifeblood of hundreds of communities in the United States. Cash 
is available in banks through insured loans for industry; the 
depositors can be safeguarded and the Government not add to its 
indebtedness. The housing program would be stimulated and 
present F. H. A. loans on homes made more secure; and the bene- 
ficial results to all industry would be manifold.” 

The administration is working on a plan for small loans to small 
business, and Congress will soon be studying this way of increasing 
the national income and reducing the expense of relief through 
creating jobs. 


Political Conditions in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE a ee RECORD, FEBRUARY 
„ 1938 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, the New Deal love feast 
in Pennsylvania, which took place in Harrisburg last Friday, 
has already turned into a free-for-all fight. The people of 
Pennsylvania will soon know the real facts of the political 
situation in their State. These facts will not come from 
Republicans, but will come from those who have been in the 
inner councils of the present Democratic administration in 
the State and who know whereof they speak. The following 
editorial in the Democratic Philadelphia Record of February 
28 gives sufficient facts to show the people of Pennsylvania 
that it is high time to clean house and sweep the New Deal 
and every New Dealer into political oblivion. 


(From the Philadelphia Record, February 28, 1938) 
JONES SHOULD WITHDRAW, TOO 


Charles Alvin Jones should withdraw at once as a candidate 
for the Democratic gubernatorial nomination. 

Unless he does, the public may not be inclined to take seriously 
the resignation of Matthew H. McCloskey from “all political 
activity whatsoever, forever and a day.” 

Jones is McCloskey’s man. Now that McCloskey has stepped 
down—Jones should step down, too. 

For ourselves, we believe McCloskey’s resignation is motivated 
by sincerity and a genuine desire to help his party. We are 
particularly glad to credit him with recognizing the fundamental 
dangers to the party and to the people in a contractor being a 
oo boss. We admire the big way in which he met this 

e. 


Contractor boss rule is a curse to any community which tol- 
erates it—the kiss of death to any party which accepts it. After 
the dynasties of McNichol, Durham, and Vare, Philadelphia 
knows this only too well. 

The Record always has fought contractor boss rule. We 
fought it when it appeared under a Republican label. We must 
fight it no less when it appears under the Democratic label. 
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The Record does not seek to grind the ax for any candidate. 
It has no candidate of its own. But the Record does insist that 
if the Democratic Party is to retain its own self-respect and the 
confidence of the voters— 

Either Charles Alvin Jones must withdraw or the State com- 
mittee must rescind its indorsement of him. 

The Record has no criticism of McCloskey as a political leader. 
In that role he has been energetic and effective. Neither have 
we the slightest criticism of McCloskey as a Government con- 
8 In that role he has proven himself most able and suc- 
cessful 

The Record does, however, object to any man—in any party— 
essaying the dual role of political boss and private contractor. 
That combination is fundamentally wrong and dangerous. 

It is a particularly perilous combination to the Democratic 
Party, which relies not on “fat cats” but on men of modest 
means, a party which has had to scramble for funds because it 
opposed the big interests. 

There was where Matt came in. He was the fairy godmother, 
affable, generous, with plenty of money at any time and extra 
helpings at ign times. Leave it to me,” was his slogan 
when money problems arose. 

And that is the why of Charles Alvin Jones. 

It was McCloskey’s influence which bowled over the titular party 
leaders by steam-rollering the indorsement of Jones. Personally, 
Mr. Jones is an estimable gentleman. Politically, he is a dead 
ringer for Mr. Milquetoast, the kind of man big business likes to 
have in high office. 

Back in 1931, Jerome Louchheim, favored contractor of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, put up his employee, George H. Biles, for 
oy og the Record forced his withdrawal. At that time 
we s 

“Your candidacy is a device to fasten upon the city a system 
of government of the taxpayers by and for contractors. 

“It means that the city is whipsawed by a combine of buyer 
and seller in one group.” 

The same principle is involved in the candidacy of Mr. Jones. 

If the party's welfare is benefited by the stepping down of 
McCloskey—it will be doubly benefited by the withdrawal of Mr. 
Jones whose only political experience was in fighting against 
Roosevelt and for Smith in 1932. 

McCloskey has charged the Record with attacking him for 

Phebe, to seize control of the Democratic Party from Senator 

GUFFEY.” 

Far from that. The Record’s only opposition to McCloskey has 
been its opposition to contractor boss rule—no matter who the 
contractor or who the boss. 

The Record early objected to the growing influence in the party 
of a man whose business was Government contracts. 

But we were told that McCloskey had been receiving Govern- 
ment contracts before the Democratic administration; that his 
work in Philadelphia was for the board of education, a non- 
political body, and not for the State or city. 

Then it was announced that the M. H. McCloskey Co. had re- 
ceived a big electrification contract from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, along with the Vare Construction Co. and the Louchheim, 
Brown & McDonough Co. 

The Record notified the party leaders that it could not remain 
silent on what was becoming a public scandal. 

In deference to the Record’s protest, McCloskey then refused this 
contract—but later was awarded different contracts by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and other public utilities. 

Meanwhile McCloskey was getting more and more work from 
the Federal Government and the board of education. 

Next, he was awarded a contract for the $3,000,000 revenue 
building in Harrisburg—a State contract. Other contracts fol- 
lowed. When the Record protested we were told that the State 
could not interfere in McCloskey's private affairs. 

The issue in the Democratic Party in this State is an issue of 
principles and not personalities. 

That is why the Record has suggested no candidate, promoted 
no candidate, but, instead, has offered to support any of a half 
dozen candidates mentioned who could win and give Pennsylvania 
an honest administration. 

The Democratic Party cannot win if its candidate owes his 
selection to a Government contractor, whether he be in politics 
or out of politics, 


The Appropriation for the Indian Bureau Should 
Be Increased in at Least One Respect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1938 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TaBER] has protested that this bill, in 
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its provision for Indian affairs, exceeds the appropriation 
of last year, and he takes me to task for being sectional 
when I call attention to the need of the growing and expand- 
ing West. Apparently to the gentleman from New York 
these enlarged items can represent nothing else but wasteful 
extravagance on the part of a spendthrift Government. Did 
it ever occur to the gentleman that orderly growth and ex- 
pansicn in the West explain a part of this increase? He, or 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RicH], says that 
even though some items on this bill are below the estimate 
that the Budget estimate itself ought to be cut. Such a view 
is certainly not a national view or else these gentlemen do 
not know their Nation. I know of certain vital needs not 
met by the provisions of this bill and not contained in this 
year’s Budget estimate. : 

To illustrate, I may offer an amendment, on page 35 or 36, 
in the paragraph pertaining to the operation and mainte- 
nance of the San Carlos project in Arizona. About $300,000 
is actually and acutely needed on the San Carlos Indian 
Reservation to build an addition to the Diesel stand-by 
plant which is a part of that project. It was useless for me 
to ask the subcommittee to include this item in the present 
bill when there was lacking a Budget recommendation for it. 
Why was there not a Budget recommendation? There was 
such a Budget suggestion, as I understand, a year or two 
ago, but it seems that the Indian Service acted on the false 
assumption that “once in the Budget, always in the Budget.” 
Such is apparently not the case. This vitally necessary and 
worthy item was accordingly left out. 

The Arizona cities of Casa Grande, Coolidge, and Florence 
have grown very rapidly of late. The city of Coolidge had, 
I believe, the greatest percentage of increase in population 
between the last two census enumerations of any town or city 
in the country. These communities are expanding rapidly 
and needing more electric power. They need more power 
than the present facilities can furnish. 

The present, situation on the San Carlos Reservation is 
about as follows: The Coolidge Dam provides for the storage 
of water on the Gila River in the San Carlos Lake to irri- 
gate 100,000 acres of land, 50,000 being land for the Pima 
Indians and 50,000 for white settlers. I have always regarded 
the building of Coolidge Dam as one of the most com- 
mendable things our Government has done in the way of 
reclamation. The building of it was an act of belated justice 
to the Pima Indians, who were ever the white man’s friend 
and know not the color of the white man’s blood. Volumes 
of interesting history are connected with this matter, but I 
cannot at this moment go into the story. In the light of all 
the historical circumstances, I think it not likely that this 
Government will do too much for the friendly Pimas. Cer- 
tainly these agricultural Indians would have been starved 
out of their ancestral home and country had it not been for 
Uncle Sam’s storing of water for them behind Coolidge Dam. 
Even so, their supply is precarious. More storage facility 
ought to be afforded on the Gila River. That is a matter 
I shall discuss more at length later. 

Because there is none too much water for irrigation, none 
of it can be wasted for power production. There is at present 
a Diesel stand-by plant near the town of Coolidge, but it 
should be increased in size to meet the growing demands 
for power and to furnish such electric power at that season 
of the year when it is not wise to produce the power at the 
Coolidge Dam. The Government has recently aided the 
farmers in this community to have rural electrification, 
which increases the demand for power. Also, there has been 
a notable expansion in farming with pump water on the 
fringes of this project, thus further adding to the demands 
for electric power. Any money appropriated for this worthy 
project, benefiting both the white man and the friendly 
Pimas, would be reimbursable; and if it is not done, this 
project will face a real crisis, and the country’s development 
there will be greatly hampered. 


Are We Heading Toward War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER, OF MAINE, 
ON FEBRUARY 27, 1938 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my address over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System on Sunday, February 27, 
1938, as follows: 


Is America heading toward war? Certainly all will agree that 
war is in the air. The President talks of a “quarantine” in dis- 
cussing nations. Secretary of State Hull declares the 
democracies must unite to curb the dictatorships. Our diplomats 
begin to talk in terms of ultimatums. War scares are everywhere. 
Each day brings a new suggestion of trouble almost too conspie- 
uously displayed. Do all these things just happen or are they 
planned that way? 

Meanwhile the President on January 28—1 day after we appro- 
priated $550,000,000 for the Navy—asked for a billion dollar in- 
crease in our $5,000,000,000 Navy to provide—I quote his words— 
“for world peace and security.” 

Approval of that program is approval of the apparent intentions 
of the President to use the American Navy to promote world peace 
and world security—not American peace and American security. 

That is what he asked for and that is what the American people 
are going to get if they give him what he asks. 

Unless the United States is more successful than Great Britain 
in talking to the dictatorships, that almost inevitably means 
war—and war fought several thousand miles from home upon a 
foreign soil. 

Some of us as Members of have asked questions in a 
searching endeavor to find out what was the foreign policy of 
the United States that this billion dollar naval increase was to 
implement. 

Originally it had been announced that this bill was to go 
through the committee and pass the House in “2 or 3 days.” 
The delay apparently irritated the President, who commented to 
a press conference that “There to be a lot of amateur 
diplomats and naval experts.” 

For asking questions and seeking light I make no apologies. 
The dying in every war is done by amateurs. This is still sup- 
posed to be a democracy, and the Congress and the country are 
entitled to know whether we are being led toward peace at home 
or war abroad. 

Millions of American boys and American mothers have an in- 
alienable American right to know for what they may be sacrificed— 
whether to defend America or in a vain crusade to pacify the world. 

In the words of Dr. Charles A, Beard, the dean of American his- 
torians, “entire poverty-stricken Asia, from Siberia to Singapore, 
is not worth the bones of a single American doughboy.” 

Provocative incidents are apparently invited by keeping Ameri- 
can boys in the war zone. The Panay, when attacked, was convoy- 
ing three Standard Oil tankers loaded with ofl—an absolutely es- 
sential war supply- to the Chinese Government I do not 
believe that is what the American Navy is for. Let every American 
mother whose boy may be the next sacrifice write to the President 
now that you want the American gunboats on the Yangtze to fol- 
low the American troops which have been withdrawn. Your voice 
will be heard and heeded at the White House if enough of you 
shall write. 

Let the merchants of death who are now selling oil and muni- 
tions to both China and Japan do the dying. The bombs that 
sank the Panay and killed three American boys were, almost cer- 
tainly, made from American scrap iron, sold by American business- 
men who have sufficient influence in Washington to prevent a ban 
on such shipments. 

I agree absolutely with the representative of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars who appeared before our committee. I will resort 
to any diplomatic means to protect our commerce and our rights 
of trade in foreign lands but I do not believe American boys should 
be expected to lay down their lives in any international poker game 
to promote world trade or world security or the development of 
backward countries. 

I believe this is the sentiment of the American people. And I 
believe that the sooner this is understood by our State Depart- 
ment the more quickly the world will be at peace. 

I agree with the beloved and belligerent Teddy Roosevelt that 
“it never pays to bluff.” One should never draw,” he said, “unless 
he is ready to shoot.” 
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The 20-percent increase in our Navy at this time cannot be 
construed as other than indicating an American intention to 
engage in power diplomacy under the guise of promoting world 
Peace and security. 

It is generally admitted that even without any battle fleet no 
foreign nation can make an effective landing on the shores of 
the Continental United States. They would face certain and im- 
mediate annihilation. This was the lesson of Gallipoli, where 
the allies completely dominated the seas but lost battleships and 
men without limit in a vain attempt to go anywhere ashore. 

I am quite prepared, however, to accept the Navy's view that we 
should for the present build battleships as numerous and as 
powerful as those of Japan. 

A navy second to none is the very proper defense program of 
the American Legion. The Navy Department now has authority 
te construct three battleships of 43,000 tons, or 50,000 tons if they 
deem it necessary to match Japan. In the next 6 years they now 
have congressional authority to proceed with the construction of 
nine more battleships of any size they deem advisable. 

If at any time the Navy Department has reason to believe that 
Japan is outbuilding the United States, I am sure the Congress 
will be ready to meet the challenge. But at this time the Navy 
is not even proposing to start one of the battleships which is now 
authorized. It is now building two battleships of 35,000 tons and 
is proposing to start building two more battleships of 35,000 tons. 

Admiral Leahy testified that he had read in an Italian news- 
paper that Japan was building ships of 43,000 tons. 

If the Navy has any reason to believe that report is correct, then 
they should at once start ships of that size, and they have ample 
authority now to do that. 

Either these Japanese ships are purely or the admin- 
istration is woefully derelict in failing to start building at once 
such ships as are necessary to match the Ja . Certainly 
until the Navy Department finds it advisable to build a navy such 
as Congress has already authorized, it is not necessary to consider 
increasing the authority. 

Some suggest this program as a measure of relief for the 11,000,- 
000 unemployed. Shipyards are now the busiest industry in the 
country as a result of the 72 naval vessels now under construction 
and the vital necessity of building up our merchant marine. Not 
over 1 percent of the unemployed would be likely to be helped by 
this program in the next 2 years. 

Meanwhile the vast expansion of our shipbuilding facilities in 
the high-pressure completion of any such program lis the same 
ultimate disaster to all present shipyard employees that came 
to all shipyards in the collapse that followed the World War. 

But the admirals have insisted that this Navy could not be 
used for aggressive action in Asia, because it would require a navy 
twice as powerful as the Japanese Navy to go to Asia with any 
reasonable prospect of success. The 5-to-3 ratio was designed to 
Place us on an equality with Japan in Asiatic waters as long as 
We were obliged to defend the Philippines. No one thinks it takes 
five Americans to whip three Japanese. By the same token it will 
require a Japanese Navy twice as powerful as the American Navy 
to enable the Japanese to cross the Pacific with any reasonable 
prospect of success, unless the Japanese Navy is more efficient 
than the American Navy, which I do not for one moment believe. 
If the Japanese Navy is more efficient, it only proves that our need 
is not for new ships but for new admirals. 

What the admirals, however, are not called upon to know are 
the diplomatic possibilities of “parallel” action with six Brit- 
ish capital ships at Singapore. These may well be released 
from European waters by the pending European settlement. These 
ships would instantly give the combined fleet effective superiority 
in Asia over Japan and enable the democracies to curb the Asi- 
atic ambitions of aggressor nations. 

This is the immediate war danger that threatens. Our invest- 
ment in China is $132,000,000. One month of any Asiatic war 
would involve commitments far in excess of that. 

Meanwhile Great Britain has a stake in China approaching a 
billion dollars, and beyond lies India. 

The sooner our State Department and our British friends discover 
that the American people do not propose to engage in any such 
Asiatic adventure the more quickly the world will be at peace. Great 
Britain will then promptly proceed to make a profitable trade 
agreement with Japan for the commercial exploitation of back- 
ward China—exactly as they are now making terms with the Euro- 
pean dictatorships. Japan will take the north and the British the 
south of China. America, in my judgment, has no intention of 
engaging in another vain crusade to make the world safe for 
democracy nor to make the Yangtze safe for Standard Oil tankers. 

Let America enforce the Neutrality Act and stop in some 
measure the shipment of munitions and essential war materials to 
Japan. That is the great immediate contribution America can 
make to world peace. 

The United States may meanwhile most wisely and profitably 
turn the attention of its idle young men and teeming millions to 
the development of the resources of the nations at our very door. 

Let us cooperate as good neighbors in the development of the 
iron resources of Mexico, the tin deposits of Bolivia, the manganese 
deposits of Brazil, and the rubber industry. 

What strange influence has kept the eyes of America upon 

and Asia for the last half century when acres of diamonds 
lie at our own back door? James G. Blaine saw this vision as our 
Secretary of State and to it America should speedily return. 

Then we shall hear less of collective action to curb the peoples 
of other lands, and America may become the lost horizon where 
civilization may be preserved. 
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Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES F. BYRNES 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 1 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ELLISON D. SMITH, OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA ON MARCH 1, 1938 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered today by 
my colleague, the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sir], at Columbia, S. C., explaining the operation of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Before I begin my explanation of the new farm law, known as the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, I would like to trace very 
briefly the legislative history of the new law, which was signed by 
i ap Roosevelt and became a public law on the 16th day of last 
month, 

This act has been the subject of a great many conferences both 
in the House and in the Senate, as well as in the Department of 
Agriculture and among the many farm organizations throughout 
the entire Nation. 

As the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, which was 
passed by Congress shortly after the invalidation of the original 
A. A. A. in January 1936, had worked so admirably in 1936 that the 
Department of Agriculture, as well as the Congress, had reason to 
believe that this program perhaps was the solution of the problem 
of probable overproduction. This act offered subsidies of a double 
nature to producers. The payments were based on the diversion 
from production of certain soil-depleting crops and on the planting 
of soil-building legumes to enrich the land. 

Early in the fall of 1937 the Crop Estimating Board in the 
Department of Agriculture announced that there had been an in- 
crease of something less than 10 percent in cotton acreage. This 
was not a sufficient increase to give rise to any anticipation of an 
overburdening surplus, The estimated number of acres was 34,000,- 
000. If the average yield that had heretofore obtained was main- 
tained, the maximum crop that might be expected would not be 
in excess of 14,000,000 bales. The Bureau of Crop Estimates, which 
is the Federal agency charged with the duty of ascertaining the 
condition of the growing crop, the amount of fertilizer used, and 
all the other elements upon which to base the estimates of the 
probable year’s yield, predicted a yield of 15,000,000 bales. This 
startled the planters and the trade, and the cotton world was ulti- 
mately paralyzed when it became apparent not only by the estimates 
of the Crop Estimates Board but by the ginners’ report that a 
record-breaking crop was produced. 

The astounding figure of 18,000,000 plus was not a determined 
fact till late October. This enormous yield, coupled with an al- 
ready large carry-over from previous crops, created a distressing 
emergency in the cotton-producing States as great as, or greater 
than, the conditions existing at the very depths of the depression. 

Perhaps it was more depressing to the cotton growers than at 
the depths of the depression for the reason that the price of cot- 
ton went probably as low as it did during the depression while 
the articles that the farmer had to buy were higher than they 
had been even in normal years. 

In fact, in terms of the old gold dollar, cotton went lower than 
at the lowest of the depression. It is well here to recall that 
during this depressing period for cotton, wheat was selling at 
parity, and corn and livestock well above parity. Hence, if the 
cotton producers were to be saved from bankruptcy, something 
special had to be done for them. 

Some of us who realized the appalling situation begged for a 
loan to be immediately available so as to enable the producers to 
keep this enormous volume of cotton from the hands of the trade 
and give the farmer a loan sufficient to meet his more pressing 
obligations and prepare himself, through the aid of the Govern- 
ment, to so adjust his 1938 and subsequent crops to make possible 
a living price for what he did produce. 

We were successful in getting the loan, although it was not 
exactly what we asked for. We requested a loan of 10 cents per 
pound straight—on the same principle and under the same condi- 
tions as the previous 12-cent loan. The Secretary of Agriculture 
insisted and finally announced the graduated loan with which the 
trade and the farmers are already familiar. 

No one was convinced of the enormous production in 1937 until 
the actual harvesting of the crop in October and November was 
well under way. Curiously enough, there had been drafted a bill 
by certain farm organizations, in which great detail was worked 
out for grain, but with very inadequate and unsatisfactory provi- 
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sions for cotton and tobacco. This bill, however, was subse- 
quently introduced in both the House and the Senate and became 
the basis of congressional action. In its ultimate form, which is 
the present law, it was greatly changed from its original text 
when first presented to Congress. 

An agreement was entered into between the Congress and the 
administration that the first order of business at the next suc- 
ceeding session, would be a farm bill. Congress adjourned late in 
August. It had been a long and strenuous session. Senators and 
Congressmen were physically and mentally worn out and subse- 
quent events have clearly shown that it would have been very 
unwise to have attempted legislation under such conditions. 

Shortly before adjournment we determined to conduct d 
the recess of Congress regional farm hearings throughout the Na- 
tion for the purpose of getting the views of the farmers as to the 
nature of the legislation they desired. 

Before the meetings were commenced, we extended, through the 
press, the radio, the Extension Service, and the State departments 
of agriculture, a hearty and cordial invitation to all the farmers 
in the various States for which meetings were scheduled to be 
present and to give to the committee their views as to the solution 
of the agricultural problem, 

To this invitation, there was a very enthusiastic response. In 
prey States the sessions were attended by thousands of leading 
armers. 

The meeting in South Carolina, which was held in Columbia on 
October 19, was well attended and the committee was very deeply 
impressed by the intelligent and serious manner in which the 
witnesses presented their views. 

The farmers, of course, were not in 100-percent agreement con- 
cerning the cause or the cure for their troubles. No one e ted 
them to be. Because of the many deep-rooted and complex tors 
which affect the production and marketing of agricultural com- 
modities, no one can be positive in his assertions that this pro- 
gram or that program, or that any other program, is the most 
effective solution of the problem. 

It is, however, quite significant to note the degree of unanimity 
that the committee found to exist among the farmers. After hear- 
ing the witnesses, before each meeting was closed, a vote among 
those present was taken on whether or not they wanted produc- 
tion-control legislation. The record will show that between 90 
and 95 percent of those attending the meetings favored this type 
of farm legislation. A large number of the witnesses, to use their 
own words, said: “Give us control—and when we say ‘control’ we 
mean ‘control with teeth in it.’” 

At the opening of these hearings I solemnly pledged myself to 
utilize all my strength and influence as chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee to put through Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible moment the legislative program desired by a majority of the 
farmers in a majority of the States. In view of my position and in 
view of the testimony adduced at the hearings, when we completed 
our itinerary and the committee returned to Washington, we set 
ourselves immediately to drafting a bill to embody the principle 
of crop-production control. 

After lengthy deliberations in both agricultural committees in 
Congress and after heated and prolonged debate on the floor of 
the House and the Senate, the bill was passed in December 1937. 
The measure, after being approved by both bodies, was then sent 
to conference, where the conferees sought to iron out the differ- 
ences between the two drafts. 

Although I have been a Member of the United States Senate 
for nearly 30 years and have served on innumerable joint confer- 
ences on proposed agricultural laws, I have never known a confer- 
ence committee to be confronted with a more difficult or compli- 
cated task than the one that faced us. 

The bills as passed by the two bodies were radically different, 
being predicated on entirely different theories of agricultural 
economics. The Senate draft was based on the parity of income 
concept regulated by a system of contracts, while the House meas- 
ure proceeded on the soil-conservation method. During the entire 
month of January we addressed ourselves to the adjustment of 
these differences, 

As chairman of the joint conference I wish to say that we were 
practically in continuous session until a final agreement was 
reached. After our findings were approved by Congress, the bill 
was sent to the President for his approval and became a public 
law on February 16, 1938. $ 

The Smoot-Hawley Tarif Act enormously aggravates the prob- 
lem of the cotton farmer, but it is here, and therefore we cotton 
growers are faced with a condition and not a theory. We now 
have on hand an enormous surplus for which we have heretofore 
been able to find a reasonable outlet through foreign markets, but 
which now must be disposed of through means other than by 
satisfactory exports. 

Practically every other major agricultural product is consumed 
in America, while normally more than 50 percent of the cotton 
crop is exported. Therefore, the cotton problem is unique and calls 
for a radically different treatment from the other commodities. 

In the present law we have met the situation as well as it 
was possible to meet it under the circumstances, I am convinced 
that no better bill could have been evolved by the conferees than 
the present one, considering the forms of the bills as passed by 
the House and the Senate, and the rules of Congress under which 
we were forced to act. 

According to the terms of the new act, Congress declared the 
purposes of the new farm legislation to be: 

48 To conserve the Nation’s soll resources and use them ef- 
ciently; 


(2) To assist in the marketing of farm products for domestic 
consumption and export; 

(3) To minimize violent fluctuations in supplies, marketings, 
and prices of farm commodities; 

(4) To assure farmers a fair and just portion of the national 
9 9 — 

pr consumers by maintaining adequate reserves of 
food and feed. y os 

As is evident, these purposes are primarily for the benefit of 
agriculture, but in helping agriculture it will result in the welfare 
and betterment of the entire Nation. 

The act continues the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, which has been in effect for the past 2 years, and 
which provided for voluntary control of acreage in soil-depleting 
crops, such as cotton and tobacco, as well as the voluntary plant- 
ing of corresponding acreages in soil-building crops, or the adop- 
tion of soil-building practices. These features are retained under 
the new p With several important alterations that seek to 
improve the effectiveness of the old program. 


NATIONAL ALLOTMENT OF BALES 


The act provides a national allotment of 10,000,000 bales of 
cotton plus an amount, at present indefinite but known to be 
small, which will be added to prevent any cotton county from hav- 
ing an acreage allotment of less than 60 percent of its 1937 planted 
and diverted acreage. This national allotment of 10,000,000 bales 
plus is the basis of the cotton program for 1938, both as to its 
voluntary features and the control features to be voted on. This 
national allotment is the key to the cotton program of 1938 and 
this allotment ties together the voluntary and the control features. 
Under the act the national allotment is fixed and could not be 
varied in 1938 except for the small additions mentioned. The 
reasoning upon which this national allotment is based is found 
in the present current supply of American cotton, amounting to 
25,000,000 bales, and the prospective carry-over next August 1 of 
12,000,000 bales. 


STATE ALLOTMENT (BALES AND ACRES) 


The State allotment of bales is derived from the national allot- 
ment of 10,000,000 bales by taking the normal production in each 
State and adding these together to equal 100 percent, then apply- 
ing each State's proportion to the national allotment, The normal 


A reserve not to exceed 2 percent of the State acreage allotment 
is to be apportioned to farms in the State which were not used 
for cotton production during any one of the 3 years, 
Distribution of this reserve to such farms will be made on the 
basis of the land, labor, and equipment available for cotton pro- 
duction, and consideration of rotation practices, soils, and other 
factors affecting cotton production on the farm. 


COUNTY ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


preceding years plus the 
acreage diverted in such years under the A, A. A. programs. Pro- 
vision is made, however, that in distributing the State allotment 
of acreage to the counties, adjustments may be made for abnormal 
weather conditions and trends in acreage during the 5-year period. 
This procedure alone would cause some counties to be cut back 
too severely from their 1937 planted acreage. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to give such counties an additional acre- 
age allotment so they will not have in 1938 less than 60 percent 
of the planted and diverted acres of 1937. This additional allot- 
ment is created for the purpose and not taken from other counties. 
— effect is to raise the total national allotment above 10,000,000 
es. 
FARM ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


In distributing the county allotment to individual farms, the 
principle is established of giving each farm within a county the 
same percentage of its tilled or regularly rotated acreage. This prin- 
ciple, however, is not applied without important exceptions. Each 
farmer planting cotton during any of the 3 preceding years will be 
allotted 5 acres except in the case of the farm which had planted 
and diverted less than 5 acres during any one of the past 3 
years. Such a small cotton grower is given an allotment equal to 
his planted and diverted acreage in the best of the 3 past years. 
This provision was inserted to help the small farmer. 

After each farmer has been allotted 5 acres and the less than 
5-acre farmer has been allotted his acreage out of the county allot- 
ment, the next step is to set aside not over 3 percent of the re- 
maining county acreage allotment to be allotted to cotton farms 
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which otherwise would receive only from 5 to 15 acres. This pro- 
vision was inserted to help the medium-sized farmer. 

The remainder of the county acreage allotment is then to be 
apportioned among the cotton farms of the county on such basis 
that each farm will receive a prescribed percentage of the acreage 
on the farm which is tilled annually or regularly rotated, except 
that no farm will receive an allotment greater than the largest 
planted and diverted acreage during the past 3 years. No further 
allotments under this provision will be made to those farms which 
have already been given allotments equal to their highest planted 
and diverted acreage. All farms that are given 5 acres to begin 
with will receive additional allotments sufficient to raise the allot- 
ment to each such farm to a uniform percentage of the tilled or 
rotated acreage of the farm. 

In establishing the tilled or regularly rotated acres for a farm 
for the purpose of making a farm cotton acreage allotment there 
will first be excluded from such total tilled acreage any acres 
devoted to wheat, tobacco, or rice for market, or for feeding to 
livestock for market. 

‘COMPLIANCE AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS IN 1938 


In the yoluntary program compliance will mean planting not 
more than the allotted acres in cotton and carrying out 
soil-building practices. Any farmer who knowingly overplants his 
cotton acreage allotment is not entitled to any benefit payment. 
Supporting affidavits are required in this connection. 

Benefit payments to cooperators in 1938 are divided into two 
kinds. Payments of a certain amount per pound of lint on the 
normal production of the allotted acres will be made. Where more 
than one person is interested in the crop with respect to which 
such a payment is made the payment will be divided between them 
as the crop itself is divided. Soil-building payments will also be 
made, and these will be divided according to the contributions 
made by each in carrying out soil-building practices between inter- 
ested parties. Payments to be received may be assigned for the 
purpose of securing cash advances, but not to cover existing debts. 

The act provides a formula for increasing automatically the basic 
payments to small producers. Thus payments of $20 or less will 
be increased by 40 percent, Payments between $20 and $40 will 
be increased by $8 plus 20 percent of the excess over $20. Basic 
payments between $40 and 860 will be increased by $10 plus 10 
percent of the excess over $40. Payments from $60 to $186 will be 
increased by a flat $14. From $186 to $200 the increase is the 
amount required to make the total $200. Basic rates apply on 
payments above $200 except that no person will receive a payment 
of over $10,000 in any single State beginning with 1939. 

Parity payments similar to the price-adjustment payments made 
on cotton in 1935 and that are to be made this year on 1937 cotton 
are authorized in the act, but funds are not yet provided for this 

urpose. Thus, under the new program farmers will be entitled 
2 payments very much as they were under the 1936 and 1937 
conservation programs. 

THE MARKETING QUOTA TO BE VOTED ON MARCH 12 


The act provides that on March 12, 1938, referenda will be held 
among cotton and tobacco growers on the question of whether 
they want marketing quotas. to apply to these crops this year. 
Separate referenda will be held on cotton and tobacco, but they 
will be held on the same day and at the same voting places, where 
both crops are grown. In order for the marketing quotas to be- 
come effective they must be approved by two-thirds of the voting 
farmers. In case the marketing quota on cotton is made effective 
on March 12 by the vote of cotton producers of 1937, each grower 
will be assigned a marketing quota. 

The marketing quota in 1938 for any farmer will be the number 
of bales equal to the normal production or the actual production, 
whichever is larger, of his farm acreage allotment, plus any cotton 
which the farmer may carry over into the marketing year begin- 
ning August 1, 1938. In subsequent years in which a cotton-mar- 
keting quota is effective, only such carry-over as is free of penalty 
may be included in the current marketing quota. 

The penalty for marketing cotton in excess of the marketing 
quota in effect is 2 cents per pound during the first marketing 
year and 3 cents a pound in subsequent years, On any farm for 
which a farm acreage allotment has been made, no penalty shall 
apply unless the current crop of cotton exceeds 1,000 pounds of 
lint. A farmer is permitted to sell all the cotton he produces on 
his alloted acreage. If he should produce 2 bales to the acre 
that would make no difference. He could sell it all without pay- 
ing a penalty. In case a farmer overplants his acreage allotment, 
but the resulting production is no greater than the normal pro- 
duction on the allotted acreage, he will still be able to market with- 
out penalty. Should such farmer, however, with excess acreage 
make a larger crop of cotton than would be made at normal yields 
per acre on his allotted acres, he will be subject to paying a pen- 
alty on the excess production if and when marketed. Penalties 
will be collected by the first buyer of the baled cotton. 

The cotton and tobacco referenda to be held on March 12 are 
to be arranged and held by the county committees with the help 
of local committees in each county. The ballots cast by interested 
farmers will be secret ballots. It is hoped that a large number of 
farmers will vote in the referenda so as to give a true picture of 
the will of the producers. 

In the event marketing quotas are yoted in this year, a farmer 
who overplants his allotment of acreage will not be entitled to— 

1. The soil conservation payments; 

2. The cotton price adjustment payments; 

N opportunity to secure a loan on his farm marketing 
quota. 
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He might also be subject to penalty of 2 cents per pound on 
any excess production that he markets over and above his mar- 
keting quota. 

LOANS 


If farmers vote to have marketing quotas in 1938, then the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is required by the act to make avail- 
able loans on the 1938 crop. The rate of these loans will be some- 
where between 52 and 75 percent of the parity price of middiing 
%-inch cotton, which parity price is now slightly over 16 cents. 
In subsequent years the loans will be available either when the 
August 1 price is less than 52 percent of parity price or when the 
August crop estimate shows the crop to be greater than a normal 

ear’s consumption and exports. However, in no case will loans 
effective under this act if marketing quotas have been rejected 
by vote of producers. 

Persons who do not cooperate in the programs may receive loans 
only on their excess production over their marketing quota, and 
then at 60 percent of the regular loan rate. 


TOBACCO 


If on March 12 flue-cured tobacco growers vote into effect a 
marketing quota then each grower will be assigned an individual 
marketing quota. The quota to each farmer is a certain number 
of pounds of tobacco which may be sold without penalty There 
are to be no acreage quotas of tobacco. Acreage allotments set 
up under the voluntary program will however serve as a guide to 
growers in keeping approximately in line with marketing quotas 
if these are voted in. 

On regular tobacco farms the marketing quotas cannot be less 
than the average production (including diversion) during the 
past 3 years if this average is 3,200 pounds or less; and if more 
than 3,200 pounds then the marketing quota cannot be less than 
3,200 pounds. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to reserve not over 
5 percent of the national marketing quota of tobacco and allot 
this to (1) farms growing tobacco for the first time in 5 years, 
and (2) to further increase allotments to small farms. However, 
a new tobacco farm will not receive an allotment in excess of 75 
percent as much as regular tobacco farms having the same farm- 
ing set-up will receive. 

Penalties for marketing in excess of quotas of tobacco will be 
50 percent of the marketing price, or 3 cents per pound, which- 
ever is the higher. This tax is payable by the first buyer but 
deductible from the price to the producer. Transfer of marketing 
quota poundage from one grower to another is permitted under 
certain regulations. 

The act also provides for the establishment of four regional 
laboratories to develop new uses and extend markets for farm 
products. One of these experiment stations will be located in 
the Cotton Belt, and its personnel will study the cotton problem 
with a view to increasing the consumption of this commodity. 


COTTON PRICE ADJUSTMENT PAYMENTS 


The act provides for the payment of a $130,000,000 subsidy 
to producers of cotton in 1937. It defines the compliance with the 
1938 farm program that is necessary for receipt of the payment 
and directs payments to be made as soon as practicable. It also 
authorizes the transfer of cotton of the 1937 crop to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and immediately upon such transfer 
directs the payment of a $10-a-bale subsidy. This provision 
was incorporated into the bill so as to impound a portion of last 
year’s crop so as to relieve the depressing effect on the marketing 
of the current crop. 

To obviate the difficulties encountered by the Government in 
handling surpluses in the past, an orderly sales program is set out 
in the act which forbids the sale of any cotton by the Government 
until July 1939, unless a reasonable price therefor can be obtained. 
After July 1939, the Government is permitted to liquidate its 
holdings in an amount not in excess of 300,000 bales per month or 
1,500,000 bales per year. 

The act allocates $1,000,000 annually to the Secretary of Com- 
merce to promote the sale of farm commodities; $100,000 of the 
total is set aside for a study of the causes of the decline of exports 
for commodities. 


EXTENSION OF 1937 COTTON LOAN 


The act extends the maturity date of the 1937 cotton loan from 
July 31, 1938, to July 31, 1939. 

Under the old Bankhead Act each cotton producer received a 
poundage allotment and paid a tax on all cotton ginned in excess 
of his allotment. Under the new program this plan of allotment 
was abandoned and each farmer will be permitted to sell without 
penalty all the cotton produced on his allotted acreage. 

The new program also more adequately protects the interests of 
the small and the medium-sized farmer. They are given grad- 
uated increased payments and very favorable acreage allotments. 

In conclusion, a short summary of the new program is as follows: 

First. The soil-conservation program is continued and its objec- 
tives are established as a part of the permanent farm policy. 

Second. National acreage allotments are set at levels to give pro- 
duction sufficient for domestic consumption, for exports, and for 
reserve supplies. 

Third. Payments are to be made to induce farmers to keep in 
line with allotments. 

Fourth. A loan system is inaugurated for the purpose of pro- 
viding systematic storage of commodities in plentiful years for 
use in years of shortage. 
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Fifth. Marketing quotas backed by penalties on sales in excess 
of quotas can be used, if voted for by two-thirds of the farmers, 
to secure general participation of farmers in a program designed 
to hold excessive surpluses off the market until they can be used 
without unreasonably depressing farm prices. 

There is one further feature to which I wish to refer briefly, 
which will demonstrate some of the difficulties incident to the 
drafting of a national farm program. When the bill was up for 
consideration in the House the Boileau amendment was adopted. 
When the bill was before the Senate Senator pre the Repub- 
lican leader, was successful by a small majority in securing the 
adoption of the dairy amendment in that body. This amend- 
ment would have completely destroyed the poultry, dairying, and 
livestock industry in the South. It would have nullified diversi- 
fication. It was an unfair attempt to prevent us from producing 
any other cash crops. This controversy tied up the conference for 
weeks. As chairman of the joint conference, I was determined the 
bill would not come out with that amendment a part of the report. 
It gives me pleasure to say that a great part of it was totally 
eliminated and the portion retained was greatly modified. Under 
its present terms there is no limitation whatsoever on the use of 
diverted acreage with respect to poultry or livestock, and so long 
as the total number of cows in a county does not exceed the 
normal number, the diverted acreage can be used in such manner 
as the owner thereof so desires. 

In closing, let me say the bill is now a law. Those charged with 
its administrati on Wl. meet Abe Temenos piane on es 
carrying out the purposes set forth in the act. I hope this will 
meet profitably the expectation of the farmer. 


The Patriot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT J. BULKLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 1 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM G. McADOO, OF CALIFORNIA, BE- 
VETERANS 


FORE THE OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


to have printed in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an address delivered by the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. McApoo] before the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States on the subject The Patriot. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 


Cunningham! He it was who in the last hours of this Incomparable 

triot had subjected him to inconceivable brutalities. As Hale 
‘faced the open grave in which his body was soon to lie, Cunning- 
ham tore up before his eyes the last letter which Hale had addressed 
to his mother. 

Little did Cunningham realize, when he demanded a speech, that 
Hale would, in a few words, utter the immortal sentiment which 
will for all time thrill the heart of every patriot in every land upon 
the face of the earth. 

I speak of this to you, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, because you have seen the bloodshed and slaughter of 
battle; you know the hardships and dangers of war; and you know, 
as I know, that in the heart of every man and woman in our great 
country, where that noble sentiment is echoed, we have the basic 
foundation of a and a power which will make our Nation 
unconquerable if we but heed the warnings of our times and pre- 
pare to meet any emergencies that may confront us. 
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We all hate war; we all hate disease; we all hate crime. But 
because those things are present in the world, and always will be, 
we must maintain an unfaltering fight for peace, an eternal battle 

disease, and a ruthless determination to eradicate crime. 
We must look at the realities of life and refuse to be deceived by 
any illusions as to our safety and security so long as war and 
threats of war stalk the largest parts of the world’s surface. 
posed as I am to war, and eager as I am for peace consonously 
with the rights and honor of our country, I feel that we should 
plant in the heart of every son and daughter of America the 
inspiring sentiment of Nathan Hale. This is fundamental to the 
existence of a great nation. 

There is a tendency among many of our people to believe that 
because of our geographical position, we are immune from attack; 
that we do not need to be prepared for war. No greater blunder 
could be made by those invested with responsibility for the safety 
of our country than to act upon this 

I happened to be a member of the Cabinet of that great and 
noble patriot, Woodrow Wilson, when the shadows of war were 
gradually creeping across the Atlantic to our own shores. Every 
conceivable step to preserve peace, consistent with honor and the 
preservation of our rights, was taken by President Wilson. But 
war came notwithstanding. And the chief reason why it came 
was because America was unprepared; because the nation which 
challenged our strength knew that the United States was unpre- 
pared and believed that she could not become prepared before the 
issue in Europe was decided, and, moreover, that we would not 
fight. I here and now confidently state that if in 1917 America 
had possessed a navy strong enough to take command of the seas 
we would never have been involved in the World War. 

Let us not, therefore, after this fateful experience ever again 
leave this Nation in a defenseless position. Let us heed the dan- 
ger signals which, in ominous red, are burning in a large part of 
the world today. Let us take the advice of our great President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who, in his message to Congress on Friday, 
January 28, said: 

“We, as a peaceful nation, cannot and will not abandon active 
search for an agreement among the nations to limit armaments 
and end aggression. But it is clear that until such agreement is 
reached—and I have not given up hope of it—we are compelled to 
think of our own national safety. 

“It is with the deepest regret that I report to you that arma- 
ments increase today at an unprecedented and alarming rate. 
It is an ominous fact that at least one-fourth of the world’s 
population is involved in merciless, devastating conflict, in spite 
of the fact that most people in most countries, including those 
where conflict rages, wish to live at peace. Armies are fighting in 
the Far East and in Europe; thousands of civilians are being driven 
from their homes and bombed from the air. Tension throughout 
the world is high.” 

At Langley Field, Va., there was completed a few days ago a 
monumental flight of six United States flying fortresses. They had 
covered a round trip to Buenos Aires, Argentina, a distance 
of 11,175 miles, at an average speed of 182 miles per hour. The 
maximum nonstop range of these planes is 3,320 miles. To convey 
to you more accurately the meaning of this extraordinary feat, 
these planes could fiy from New York to London in 19 hours, a 
distance of 3,468 miles; to Paris in 20 hours, a distance of 3,628 
miles; and to Berlin in 22 hours, a distance of 3,970 miles. 

If the speed of the ships should be increased to 360 miles per 
hour, which is readily attainable, the time from New York to 
London would be reduced to 9½ hours; to Paris, 10 hours; and to 
Berlin, 11 hours. 

Some wag once said that the best friends of the United States 
were the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. That was true, because 
in his day these great bodies of water were in themselves a pro- 
tection. But now, when a flying fortress could reach our shores 
from Europe in eight and a half hours, one cannot entertain a 
doubt that it is time for America to wake up and prepare to pro- 
tect herself in a world which is undergoing extraordinary and 
unpredictable changes. 

George Washington, the Father of our Country, was the richest 


mam in Virginia, living in his beautiful home at Mount Vernon, 


when the Revolutionary War broke out. He enjoyed the life of a 
private citizen and country gentleman. He was concededly the 
ablest man in the American Colonies to lead the war 

Great Britain. Had his heart not been animated by the noble 
sentiment, subsequently expressed by Nathan Hale, and had he 
Temained in seclusion and under the shade of the beautiful trees 
of Mount Vernon, perhaps American independence would never 
have been won. 

Washington gained eternal fame at Yorktown and became the 
first President of the Nation he founded. These prescient words, 
spoken by him in his fifth annual address to the Congress of the 
United States, should be read and heeded by every citizen who 
loves his country: 

“I cannot recommend to your notice measures for the fulfillment 
of our duties to the rest of the world without again upon 
you the necessity of placing ourselves in a condition of complete 
defense and of exacting from them the fulfillment of their duties 
toward us. The United States ought never to indulge a persuasion 
that, contrary to the order of human events, they will forever 
keep at a distance those painful appeals to arms with which the 

of every nation abounds. There is a rank due to the United 
States among nations which will be withheld, if not absolutely iost, 
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by the reputation of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we 
must be able to repel it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the 
most powerful instruments of our rising prosperity, it must be 
known that we are at all times ready to defend it.” 


Local Contributions to Relief Costs in Connecticut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 1 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ARTICLE FROM HARTFORD rag COURANT OF FEBRUARY 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senate 
listened to a very interesting debate on the matter of local 
and State contributions to relief costs. I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Recorp a very interesting 
article from the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of February 24, 
1938, showing that in the State of Connecticut the towns and 
the ne governments bear the major part of the cost of 
relief. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, February 24, 1938] 


RELIEF SHIFTS TO TOWNS IN CONNECTICUT—1937 TREND RESULTS IN 
FEDERAL PAYMENT OF LESS THAN HALF or COSTS IN DECEMBER 


A shift in the Connecticut relief load from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the towns, the cities, and the State took place in 1937, 
until in December the Federal Government, for the first time in 
wen ee was paying Jess than half the relief costs of Con- 
necticut. 

Of the total relief bill, running in excess of $2,000,000 a month, 
the year around, the Federal Government, in December was pay- 
ing 48.1 percent. 

Figures from the emergency relief division of the State welfare 
department show that this was the first month since a consoll- 
dated report on relief costs began in May 1937 that the Federal 
Government has carried the light end of the relief load. 

The welfare department report shows that in December the 
towns and cities provided 26.2 percent of the relief bill, the State 
23.6 percent, and the counties the remaining 2.1 percent. 

A comparison of the relief extended by various agencies in De- 
cember of 1937 with corresponding figures for December of 1936 
shows where the shift has taken place. Between those two periods, 
12 months apart, money spent by towns and cities increased 12.9 
percent, money spent by the State to reimburse towns and cities 
for relief of State charges increased 26.7 percent, and old-age 
assistance financed on a 50-50 basis by the State and Federal 
Government increased 21.6 percent. 


W. P. A. PAY ROLLS DROP 


At the same time W. P. A. pay rolls, representing the largest 
contribution of the Federal Government for relief, dropped 11.3 
percent. Civilian Conservation Corps contributions, based on the 
$30 a month salary allowed enrollees, fell 37.2 percent, and Na- 
tional Youth Administration pay rolls for relief projects dropped 
24.6 percent. 

The total relief load in Connecticut as calculated by the welfare 
department was slightly lower in December 1937 than in Decem- 
ber 1936, although the number of persons aided in 1937 was higher 
than a year before. That less money was spent to assist a larger 
number of persons is explained by the welfare department by the 
shift from Federal assistance of the work-relief type to State and 
local assistance, which is direct, 

The decline in total cost was a tiny one; however, 0.8 percent 
from $2,631,579 in December of 1936 to $2,611,487 in Decomber of 
1937. The number of aided in December 1936 was 144,495 
and in December 1937 public assistance went to 150,626, nearly 9 
percent of the total population of the State. 

The figures include local outdoor relief, value of surplus com- 
modities distributed by the State welfare department and provided 
by the Federal Government, C. C. C. allowances, W. P. A. pay rolls, 
old-age assistance, State and town expenditures for persons in 
hospitals for insane, the feeble-minded, and the tubercular, N. T. A. 

y rolls, widows’ aid, care of children in county homes, boarding 

omes, and foster homes, and State aid to the blind. 

Largest single item in the relief bill is still the W. P. A. pay 
roll, which, in December 1937, was $974,914. Next largest was the 
town and city expense for outdoor relief, $590,195. Third was old- 
age assistance, $371,691. 
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The Government Lawyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 1 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM G. McADOO, OF CALIFORNIA, 
BEFORE THE FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., FEBRUARY 26, 1938 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. McApoo] before the Federal 
Bar Association, Washington, D. C., on February 26, 1938, on 
the subject The Government Lawyer. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, ladies, and genelemen, I am delighted to have 
this opportunity to address the Federal Bar Association because 
you are engaged in the daily task of giving legal advice to the 
Officials of the Government and in guiding to so great an extent 
the course of the Government’s official conduct, and occupy a key 
acre in relation to some of the most important problems of 
our 

There is naturally much comment today, and a great deal of it 
not friendly comment, about the enlargement of governmental 
activities and Government personnel in recent years. Some of the 
commentators speak of this enlargement as if it were a new > 
As a matter of fact it is an old thing. It has been going on 
steadily since the foundation of the Republic, but more especially 
during the past 60 years. Every administration, Republican as 
well as Democratic, has found it necessary, since the days of Cleve- 
land, to extend the sphere of Federal activity. 

The fact that this extension has been so uniform and progres- 
sive over so long a period of time should clearly indicate that 
there is nothing necessarily arbitrary or unusual about it, but that 
it has been the consequence of the march of events which govern- 
ments cannot properly disregard. It is only one reflection, among 
many, of the profound revolution in our ways of life which has 
followed in the wake of the machine age. The great inventions 
of the past century, so many of which are the glories of American 
genius, have not merely added immeasurably to the comforts and 
conveniences of our lives as compared with the lives of our grand- 
parents, and have not merely raised the standard of living which 
all Americans feel they have the right to expect, but they have 
also created profound social and economic problems and have 
produced major dislocations which, from time to time and at one 
point or another, have necessitated governmental intervention. 
The growth in the functions of government has not been nearly 
so revolutionary as the changes in our mode of living. The ex- 
pansion of government has been not nearly so spectacular as our 
national expansion in the field of business and industry. 

With all of this you are, of course, perfectly familiar, as is every 
student of our national history. It is a commonplace part of the 
understanding of our national life which is shared by every pro- 
gressive who understands the forces at work within the Nation, 
who seeks to keep the Nation abreast of these forces, and who re- 
jects the anarchistic idea that national development can safely be 
permitted to go on through the mere clash of selfish groups in dis- 
regard of the considerations of humanity and the demands of an 
orderly society. Every progressive understands that governmental 
regulation is necessary, that from time to time it must advance 
into new fields as new problems arise, and that an expanding gov- 
ernment is but a reflection of an expanding society. 

However, the very fact of the expansion of governmental activity 
and more especially of regulatory 5 ralses, in itself, certain 
problems, creates certain Uities and certain and 
here is where you, members ot the Federal bar, as lawyers for the 
Government, occupy a key position and stand, as it were, in the 
front ranks along a far-flung front in one of the eternal conflicts 
between good government and bad government. 

We pride ourselves on the fact that the government which we 
have today, and which we have inherited as a result of long cen- 
turies of struggle by our ancestors, is a government which moves 
and operates through law. When we speak of a government which 
operates through law, we refer not to a mere form of words but 
to something very substantial and practical—something of tre- 
mendous effect on the individual lives of the men and women who 
make up a community. A government of law is the basic opposite 
of arbitrary government; and the fact that arbitrary government is 
a very real thing is in these days borne in upon us vividly and 
spectacularly by what we see in other parts of the world. 
There was a time, a few years ago, W. the specter of arbitrary 
— a beucaney eo aan cared ek eae ghost 
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conjured up from the past to serve too often as an argument 
against progressive measures. Today, we see that that specter can 
take on solid substance, and while there is no need to fear that 
we are infected with the disease, we cannot help but reflect upon 
its nature and see to it that we take the necessary sanitary precau- 
tions in our own national life to avoid contamination. 

The essence of a government of law in contrast to an arbitrary 
government is that, under the former, governmental measures 
are adopted and governmental policies are executed as a result 
of fair and open consideration of the merits of the issues involved 
and after a fair and full hearing of the parties affected. The char- 
acteristic qualities of free government can be summed up in 
three words—fairness and deliberation. 

In contrast, the characteristic features of arbitrary government 
are that its action do not result from deliberation but from the 
arbitrary will of that element in the government which is strong 
enough to override all contrary points of view; and secondly, that 
it carries out its measures in disregard of the rights of the indi- 
viduals whom those measures affect and without affording to 
them an opportunity to present their case. There is no greater 
battle going on in the world today than the battle between fair 
and open government proceeding by deliberation on the one 
hand, and blind, unreasonable government proceeding by the use 
of force and pressure on the other hand. 

In a sense this issue, which presents itself on a major scale 
in the field of world politics today, is in a minor way a very 
present issue in the small details of every kind of governmental 
action and this is why I said a moment ago that you, as lawyers 
of the Government, have a great responsibility along a far-flung 
battle line. As lawyers, you are naturally committed by your 
training, your traditions, and your professional oath to the prin- 
ciple of government by fairness and by deliberation. That is, 
after all, the essence of law. There have been many definitions 
of law and many controversies about the nature of law but, in 
the long run, it has seemed to me that the central and abiding 
element in it under every system—Roman, feudal, or Anglo- 
Saxon—is its insistence that governmental power in controversial 
matters shall be applied to individuals only after a discussion of 
principles and only after the individual has had an opportunity 
freely to present his case on the facts to a governmental agency 
interested, above all things, in arriving at the truth of the facts. 

There is inevitably a tendency in the details of governmental 
action under any type of constitution to be irked at times by 
these requirements, The pressure for action upon governmental 
bodies is frequently so great, the apparent need for promptness so 
insistent, that a resort to short cuts may seem necessary in order 
to get results. This feeling is perfectly intelligible. There are times 
and occasions when it is justifiable, as, for example, when buildings 
have to be blown up to prevent the spread of a conflagration. But, 
in the main and for the most part, it is a feeling which needs to 
be guarded against. In this instance or in that instance it may 
look as if some small, arbitrary act, taken without proper delibera- 
tion and without proper respect for the rights of the affected parties, 
may do no great harm; and yet it is precisely out of such instances 
that a spirit and frame of mind grow which are fatal to free gov- 
ernment, fatal to fair government, and finally reach a point where 
many citizens hold their lives and their possessions at the arbitrary 
will of others. 

The thought which I wish to impress upon you today is that, 
as lawyers of the Government charged by your office with the task 
of keeping the Government within the law—for if the Government 
is not to be kept within the law there would be no need for your 
services—your primary and abiding duty is to see to it that the 
acts of the officials and agencies and departments whom you serve 
shall conform to that procedure of deliberation and fairness which 
is the essence of the law. Occupying, as you do, posts charged with 
this responsibility, you have one of the most important tasks that 
could come to any citizen of the country. It is important in two 

: On the one hand, it is essential if, under the pressure of 
present events, we are not to lose imperceptibly our inheritance of 
freedom; and, in the second place, it is important if the great 
structure of governmental activity, which from a progressive stand- 

int is so essential to the well-being of a country like ours, is not 

be broken down by the resentment of an impatient citizen body, 
leaving us to the outmoded private anarchy to which reactionary 
politicians would relegate us. 

It is the second of these dangers which I wish especially to em- 
phasize. I said at the outset that, from a progressive point of view, 
a wide field of governmental activity is necessary today to cope 
with the problems of our times, Without such governmental ac- 
tivity, many of our most important interests as citizens, as busi- 
nessmen, as professional men, and as human beings would be 
put at the mercy of a purely selfish struggle for private advan- 

And yet it is no less true that if governmental action be- 
comes ruthless and arbitrary, if it disregards the essence of fair 
procedure, if the time ever comes when citizens think that they 
do not get a fair hearing from the Government, that their rights 
and property are invaded by governmental action, based not upon 
deliberate consideration of the merits but upon the mere will of 
some official or the pressure of a powerful group, if that time ever 
comes, then, if Americans have preserved their traditional spirit, 
the inevitable result will be that they will cast off the evils which 
are immediate and obvious to them, even though the result will 
be to drive them on to the more distant and less obvious rocks of 
political reactionism. 

Accordingly, it is those who are most interested in the success 
of the regulatory powers of government who should also be most 


interested in seeing that those are always exerted in con- 
formity with the basic requirements of law. On the other hand, 
none have a greater interest in promoting disregard of those re- 
quirements than the reactionaries who would like to see govern- 
mental regulation fail, and who very properly feel that one of the 
most effective ways of making it fail is to have it exerted in the 
arbitrary and oppressive manner which is certain to arouse the 
resentment of our people. 

In this connection, I should like to emphasize another point. 
If governmental action is to proceed with the fairness and delib- 
erate quai which characterize law rather than oppression, 
then the statutes, under which government acts, must be so con- 
ceived and drafted as to make government by law possible. A 
statute which is drafted in such clumsy and complicated terms, 
which indulges in such a complexity of provisions that it eludes 
common-sense interpretation, is not susceptible of being admin- 
istered in such a way as to exclude arbitrary decisions. 

Many of you, in the course of your daily work, are, I know, 
called upon from time to time to ob ny we in the preparation 
and drafting of statutes. I would like to g home to you that 
even though your preliminary drafts are, of course, subject to 
the scrutiny and revision of the Congress, you can do no better 
service to your profession, your Government, and your country 
than to exercise the utmost care; that in any drafting work in 
which you may be engaged, you keep before you as the most 
important of all considerations the preparation of a statute clear 
enough and simple enough to be administered according to intelli- 
gible terms. You will otherwise inevitably be helping to subject 
the persons affected by the statute to a type of arbitrary action 
which will undermine public confidence in the benefits of public 
regulation. 

In addition to what I have just said about the responsibilities 
and power of the Federal bar, I have not by any means intended 
to exclude from consideration the tremendous influence which may 
be exerted by that bar, both in judicial reform and on public 
opinion. By judicial reform I mean, in this instance more par- 
ticularly, judicial procedure in our Federal courts. 

To illustrate the point, I wish to discuss briefly a long-standing 
defect in our judicial procedure which has lasted more than 50 
years. It is astonishing that a thing of such a “feeble temper” 
could persist in spite of its long-recognized existence and general 
acceptance of the fact that reform is, and for a long time has 
been, imperatively demanded. I speak of patent laws and 
procedure. 

Of course, you are all familiar with the provision of section 8 
of article II of the Constitution, which empowers the Congress 
“to promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and discoveries” and also “to constitute 
tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court.” 

Our forefathers recognized the importance of preserving to every 
man and woman the fruits of their genius in literature and in- 
vention, and, therefore, committed to the Congress the enactment 
of the necessary laws and the establishment of judicial machinery 
to secure these ends. 

Under existing law, all patent litigation, after the initial trial 
in the United States district court, goes on appeal to 1 of the 
10 United States circuit courts of appeals. The decision of the 
circuit court of appeals is final except in the comparatively few 
instances where the Supreme Court grants certiorari. It is self- 
evident that patents involving, as they do, monopolies, which 
affect interests in every section of the United States, should be 
peculiarly definite and certain. Vast businesses are founded upon 
the validity of patents, which are frequently the subject of chal- 
lenge in the courts. Inventors themselves, in their effort to secure 
swift and final adjudication of their rights, encounter delays and 
sg a litigation, which often result in the destruction of their 
rights. 

After a patent has been sustained in one of the district courts 
of the United States, an appeal may be taken to the United 
States circuit court of appeals, of which the district is a part. 
It is necessary for the owner of the patent to establish its validity 
in 10 different circuit courts of appeals before his rights are made 
secure throughout the United States. In litigation involving the 
same patents, there are many instances of divergent and contra- 
ET opinions in the circuit courts. These cause confusion and 
co! e 

It is for this reason that I have recently introduced a bill in 
the Senate providing for the creation of a circuit court of appeals 
for patents, which will have appellate jurisdiction in all patent 
cases. This bill has commanded the approval of many large 
industrial organizations and inventors as well as of the United 
States Patent Office. Final decisions of the circuit court of ap- 
peals for patents will be effective throughout the United States 
and will provide an element of certainty now lacking as to the 
rights of the inventor, of industry, and of the public. 

The Supreme Court of the United States may grant a writ of 
certiorari where the decisions of the circuit courts are in conflict. 
The granting of certiorari is, however, discretionary with the 
Supreme Court, and may be refused even where an actual conflict 
exists between the decisions of the circuit courts. Where certiorari 
is granted because of conflicting decisions between the circuit 
courts, the case may not reach the Supreme Court until several 
years after the granting of the patent, and in some cases not until 
a number of years have elapsed after the first of the two conflicting 
decisions, 
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In the meantime the Patent Office has, in all likelihood, issued 
patents relating to the same kind of invention as that in suit. 

Many people wonder why a patent, once granted by the Patent 
Office, fails to establish a valid right in the invention. This results 
from the fact that the rulings of the Patent Office must be in line 
with the established decisions of the courts. So long as the 10 cir- 
cuit courts of appeal have not finally passed upon the validity of 
the patent, where litigation is being carried into every circuit, there 
is no definite guide to the Commissioner of Patents. Therefore his 
duties require him to issue patents in doubtful cases, which, in 
turn, are the subject of litigation and which again create more liti- 
gation with continuing uncertainty to industry, which may be 
based upon the validity of such patents. 

Several years ago the President's Science Advisory Board urged 
the institution of a single court of patent appeals. 

The Patent Office Advisory Committee, appointed by the Secretary 
of Commerce in July 1933, unanimously recommended the establish- 
ment of a single court of patent appeals. The members of that 
committee are, for the most part, men engaged in the practice of 

atent law and outstanding members of their profession. Their 
owledge of existing evils and their competence to judge remedies 
can scarcely be questioned. The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, representing 150 scientific and technical 
groups, has added its recommendation. 

The Commissioner of Patents has strongly urged the creation of 
a single circuit court of appeals for patents. 

The Business Advisory Council, appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce, has given its voluntary endorsement. 

The cost of the court would involve principally the salaries of 
additional judges now needed in the courts of appeals in the 
various circuits. Patent cases now reaching the circuit courts of 
appeal number 125 or more each year. It is estimated that this 
work could be handied by five judges, and correspondingly, take 
this work from the present overburdened circuit courts of appeal, 
some of which are a year or more behind. The appointment of 
these five judges would reduce by at least five the number needed 
on the circuits. In addition to the removal of the present patent 
cases from the circuits, one type of litigation would be entirely 
eliminated, for there would be no need of securing decisions in 
more than one circuit to establish a conflict upon which to seek 
a writ of certiorari from the Supreme Court. 

It is an interesting fact that the United States Patent Office is 
a self-sustaining institution. It is supported by the fees which 
are paid for services rendered by the Patent Office. This is addi- 
tional reason why the Government owes to the inventors and 
industries of the country a peculiar duty to provide them with 
the necessary legal machinery to assure the prompt determina- 
tion of their rights. 

I bring this subject to your attention, not because it is likely 
to require the attention of the members of the Federal bar, but 
because I know that you are interested in such reforms of our 
judicial procedure as will correct abuses and effect improvements, 
I bespeak your influence and help in securing this needed reform. 

In what I have said, I have necessarily confined myself to a 
rather broad treatment of broad subjects. I have done so be- 
cause in your work, as in my own work and the work of every 
person in public life, it is sometimes desirable to lift our minds 
above details and remind ourselves of some of the basic con- 
siderations which are at the heart of free government. We are 
the servants of a Government which, thank God, is free today, 
and let us, as lawyers no less than as public officials, do our best 
to keep it free. 


The Participation and Activities of the United 
States Army in Our National Defense Set-Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. J. BUELL SNYDER OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA ON FEBRUARY 25, 1938 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


am submitting the radio address I delivered over an N. B. C. 
Nation-wide hook-up, Friday, February 25, 1938, at 7:15 
p. m.: 


Friends of the radio audience, no more important question con- 
fronts the American people today than that of national defense; 
yet it is pronen true that in the last decade and a half, no 
problem been more or less appreciated. 
Events throughout the world in the last few years have awakened 
the people of our country to the true meaning of national de- 
fense—that it is a defense of, and a preparedness for, peace and 
not a preparation for war. 
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In the years immediately following the World War we had in 
preparation the greatest Navy on earth, 4,000,000 trained men in 
the ranks of civil life, and huge stores of war reserves and muni- 
tions. But we suffered a return to the false feeling of security 
and indifference to national defense. We forgot that had we 
been reasonably prepared in 1917, we probably would never have 
had to enter that conflict. We abandoned the program for build- 
ing up the Navy; we let our air defenses decay; we allowed the 
Army to dwindle to a mere skeleton of enlisted men; we dissi- 
pated our war stocks through lack of adequate appropriations for 
current maintenance, 

Now comes the day of reckoning—the inevitable hour for taking 
stock of our national position which had to be done by the present 
administration because it had been neglected in the intervening 
years. Since 1930, a period marked by the absence of any de- 
clared conflicts, war clouds have swept down upon a threatened 
world. A great proportion of the world’s population is at war. 
Our efforts to give a practical example of disarmament to the 
world have failed. 

As a member of the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and as chairman of the subcommittee which con- 
siders appropriations for our Army and national defense, I have 
earnestly endeavored the past 4 years, by research, interviews, and 
personal contact resulting from many thousands of miles of travel 
by air and by land, to the various Army posts, arsenals, labora- 
tories, schools, and civilian manufacturing plants, to become 
familiar with the Army's problems and the part it plays in the 
national defense. 

We must remember that the purpose of the armed forces of the 
United States is to defend not only the vast continental area 
representing 6 percent of the world’s territory, with the longest 
coast line in the world, but also to protect the lives and property 
of its 132,000,000 citizens. We must keep secure the world’s greatest 
store of natural resources and developed wealth. We must pre- 
serve and protect the ideals of liberty and our representative gov- 
ernment which have made America great. We must have ade- 
quate defense installations, 
` Our Army comprises three elements—the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Organized Reserves, with two other or- 
ganizations closely allled—the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
the citizens’ military training camps. 

The mission of the Regular Army is to garrison our overseas 
possessions, the seacoast defenses, and the various posts and sta- 
tions within the continental United States, and to furnish the 
trained personnel for the instruction, equipping, and directing of 
the various civilian components. In addition, the Regular Army 
has many nonmilitary activities such as admin the Panama 
Canal and the inland waterways. It is a great factor in operating 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. It is charged with the care of, 
our rivers and harbors and with flood control. To carry out the 
Army tasks which have been placed upon it by the National De- 
tense Act and by Congress it is believed that the strength of the 
Regular Army should be 14,659 officers and 165,000 enlisted men. 

The Air Corps alone needs 2,092 officers and 26,615 enlisted men 
in order to take care of and fly the 2,320 modern airplanes which 
we will have by the end of 1939. Planes are of no use without 
crews to fly them. It takes time to train ground crews and 
educate pilots. The program recommended by the War Depart- 
ment will supply the Air Corps with the necessary officer personnel. 

The National Guard of the several States will be called into 
the Federal service in the event of an emergency. With the 
Regular Army it forms the first line of defense and must be ready 
for immediate mobilization. The present authorized strength of 
the National Guard is 200,000 officers and enlisted men. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps provides a group of.carefully selected 
and partially trained officers of all grades. The present strength 
of the Reserves is about 95,000, and we need 120,000 to 
adequately officer the units of the Army of the United States 
which may be called to the colors in time of national emergency. 
The main source for these officers of the Reserve Corps is the 
R. O. T. C. Our Reserve officers deserve great consideration and 
respect for their unselfishness in taking so much time from their 
civilian callings to prepare themselves for the national defense, 

Our plan of preparedness is entirely defensive in character. Our 
Army is small. Counting the active elements of the Regular Army 
and National Guard, our Army is but seventeenth in size in the 
world. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army, in his annual report, again 
stressed the necessity for an enlisted reserve. This reserve would 
be composed of men who have served one or more enlistments 
in the Regular Army. Immediately following the World War this 
necessity was provided by millions of veterans. But time has taken 
its toll. These men are no longer available, for most of them are 
too old to withstand the rigors of campaign. 

But we must not only consider men. We must have modern 
equipment. The estimates recommended to Congress by the Pres- 
ident this year include $48,257,172 to be appropriated to purchase 
new airplanes and their accessories. The Air is the first 
striking element of the Army. It is a valuable and indispensable 
element. But we must not forget that in the final analysis, it is 
the men on the ground and on horseback, who, regardless of the 
condition of weather, can always operate in battle. As General 
Pershing once said, The next war may begin in the air, but it 
will end in the mud.” This has since been tested in the crucible 
of combat in Spain and in China. It was the men on foot, 
screened by cavalry, backed up by artillery, assisted by aviation, 
and helped over the roads and rivers by engineers that forced the 
Chinese out of Shanghai; it was the Italian and Spanish foot 
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soldier who took the north Spanish coast from the Royalists. The 

und soldier must be provided with every means of modern com- 
ort and armament. Therefore we are proceeding in the estimates 
on a program looking to the more rapid supply of vital essentials 
for the doughboys. We will reinforce our antiaircraft defense. 
We will continue the modernization of the equipment for all 
Regular Army and National Guard active regiments. We will pro- 
vide funds to continue modernization of our field artillery so that 
it can be towed by high-speed trucks and give it greater flexibility. 
The mechanized cavalry brigade will be completely equipped this 
year. We will purchase more tanks for the Infantry. The funds 
provide means to make more powerful our seacoast defense in the 
continental United States, in Panama, and in Hawaii. 

Industrial preparedness must go hand in hand with military 
preparedness. To this end the War Department constantly main- 
tains accurate records of the items necessary for our forces at 
various stages of mobilization and keeps our great industrial plants 
informed in detail of approved specifications and plans in order 
that they may be able to change quickly from peace to a war effort. 
. The President has recommended that funds be appropriated in a 
program for aids to manufacture such as gages, dies, and special 
machinery which will be necessary to expand our manufacturing 
capacity, if need be, in those items which industry does not ordi- 
narily produce in quantity. 

The total appropriation recommended by the President for the 
support of the Military Establishment for the next fiscal year 
amounts to $447,688,488. This is a large sum, but measured in 
terms of national life insurance it is insignificant. It amounts to 
only $3.39 per person per year for the 132,000,000 citizens of these 
United States, or less than 1 cent per citizen per day. Every dollar 
spent on the national-defense program of this Nation goes back 
into American labor and American manufacture, American agricul- 
ture, and American products. Because of our higher standards of 
living and the fact that the American workingman is paid a higher 
wage than those of any other nation the costs of the items essen- 
tial to the maintenance of an army are necessarily higher than in 
other countries. 

In our plans for national defense we are preparing for peace. 
We know that unless we are attacked there will be no war. 
Throughout the history of the world attacks have been made on 
nations which did not prepare themselves for defense. Yes, my 
friends, we are the wealthiest Nation in the world and the most 
peaceful; but wealth, trade, resources, literature, achievement, do 
not protect against aggression. Since the early dawn of recorded 
history we have had war some place in the world practically every 
year. No wonder Plato said, “Only the dead have seen the last 
of wars.” 

A spirit of violence is again abroad in the world. Nations have 
been invaded in violation of treaties; submarines are attacking 
ships without cause or notice. International values and standards 
which have taken centuries to build have been ruthlessly set aside 
by certain nations, 

Ours is a peaceful Nation, Democratic people are peaceful peo- 
ple. We want to enjoy what we have, unhampered by internal 
strife or foreign conflict. Our people are unanimous in their love 
of peace and their hatred of war. But to say that we believed in 

e is not enough. To keep that peace we must develop a 
uutional defense which will insure the integrity of our country, 
and guarantee our civilization. 

In answer to the unrest throughout the world, the President has 
reflected the viewpoint of the American people as to what the 
situation demands in the realm of national security, and it is 
expected that the Congress will follow the wise recommendations 
of the President in his message on the national defense. Quoting 
his words: “Until there is an agreement to limit arma- 
ment and to end aggression *-* * we are compelled to think 
of our own national safety.” 


Reserve Officers a Mighty Factor in Our National 
Defense Set-up—Especially in an Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. J. BUELL SNYDER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE RESERVE 
OFFICERS' ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 18, 1938 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Recor, I beg to incor- 
porate the address I delivered before the national convention 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States at 
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their annual banquet in the ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Friday evening, February 18, 1938: 


Mr. Secretary, General Craig, Colonel Rosevear, Colonel Wattles, 
Colonel Robbins, distinguished guests: 

It is a privilege to be with you this evening and to meet so 
many persons who are unselfishly working in the cause of a peace- 
ful, a happier, and more prosperous America. 

I am committed to the idea that the best guarantor of peace 
is a defense establishment, on land and on sea, of such proportions 
as will compel the respect of foreign nations which otherwise 
might attempt, in diverse ways, to trespass in directions inimical 
to our national interests. 

In all sincerity, I do not know of any agency which has done 
or is doing more to sell that idea to the people of America than 
the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, and I com- 
mend you for it. You are doing a splendid job. 

The military history of the United States is replete with evi- 
dence of individual heroism on the part of the soldiers and sailors 
of our country. Unfortunately, however, we have suffered far too 
great losses of lives and treasure owing to lack of ordinary pru- 
dence and foresight against an event that has occurred every 25 
years in our history—war. 

If we could couple the quality of the individual American sol- 
dier and sailor with reasonable foresight and prudence on the 
part of the Government, speaking for the people, we likely could 
avoid war in the future, in many cases, or at least we should be 
able to bring effective force to bear which would lead to an early 
and decisive ending. During the several years that I have found 
it my duty to deal with military matters I have often wondered 
why the people who have advanced so greatly along so many lines 
have been so imprudent without planning or foresight to avoid 
war and to preserve peace. 

No reasonable person can question my statement when I say that 
the United States never has had anything approaching adequate na- 
tional defense. In searching for the reason for this fact, we come 
to the conclusion that the only explanation is that the American 
people have not had the opportunity to know about military affairs, 
Up to the time of the World War in 1917 it is easy to see why the 
American people knew little, if anything of consequence, about 
their Military Establishment. It was because our very small Army 
and Navy were off by themselves in Army posts or on the ocean. 

Since the World War, however, a great change has occurred and 
we now find that a clear majority of the American people are in 
favor of a truly adequate national defense, sufficient to protect us 
against all eventualities. What is the reason for this change of 
public opinion and what has caused it? The men who have largely 
caused it are our hosts here this evening, the Reserve Officers of 
the Army of the United States. Their organization, the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, only has come into being since the World War, but 
in that short span of time they have, together with their wards, the 
Reserve Officers’ Corps, and the citizens’ military training 
camps, turned the course of public opinion to the commendable 
decision that our best safeguard for peace is a complete and effi- 
cient Military Establishment, 

This long-sought result has been accomplished largely through 

the voluntary efforts of these patriotic gentlemen and with a ridicu- 
lously small expenditure by the Government along the lines of 
military training. It is quite apparent, and the Reserve officers 
agree to it themselves, that 3 or 4 percent of our annual military 
expenditure will suffice for the training and maintenance of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and its accompanying civilian elements. 
This relatively small percentage is the cost of the skeletonized 
citizen army that will make up more than three-fourths of the 
whole Army in a national emergency. 
In addition to the commendation that we owe to the Reserve 
officers for their patriotic service, I wish to acknowledge that their 
organization, at such small cost to the Government, has been very 
gratifying to me in my capacity as chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on War Department Appropriations. 

I wish to assure you that my committee is intensely interested in 
national defense. I need only refer you to the actions and ac- 
tivities of my committee in the last few years to substantiate that 
statement. We are ready at all times to give every consideration 
to all proposals submitted by the Commander in Chief of our mili- 
tary and naval forces. 

We take pride in working with the Reserve officers and all similar 
patriotic groups in building a network that will preserve, protect, 
and defend the sacred institutions of the United States of America. 
I am confident that any recommendations that the Commander in 
Chief may deem it wise to present will find a ready and responsive 
Congress and a national spirit wholly sympathetic. 

In conclusion, my friends, we must ever remember that it was 
through the sacrifices of brave men that our country was created 
and preserved. To them we owe our inheritance. To them duty of 
country came next to duty to God. 

How strange, how ignoble would they deem those who now 
decry the very concepts of patriotism and loyalty; designedly they 
would leave us a prey to weakness, disunion, and lawnessness. 

To the great host of Americans who, like mself, revere the tradi- 
tions of our country, who believe that we have received a priceless 
heritage, the demonstration and your acts of service are reassuring 
and heartening. ; 

May your fine spirit carry on thwarting the sinister efforts of 
those hostile to our traditions, inspiring new generations to dedi- 
cate themselves to the ideals that we of our generation received 
from our predecessors. 
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To you, men of the Reserve officers and affiliated groups, no pleas 
need be made to foster this spirit. You know and have lived by the 
code of the soldier. You have put country above self. In a special 
sense you are fitted to be guardians of the Republic. Inspired by 
such as you, we shall continue united, strong, and worthy of our 
inheritance. I thank you. 


The Permanent Federal Bureau of Fine Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1938 
PENDING BILLS CREATE MUCH INTEREST 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, there is now 
pending in the Congress S. 3296, introduced by Senator 
Pepper, of Florida, and H. R. 9102, introduced by myself, 
which are identical measures. This legislation is known as 
the Federal arts bill and is the studied judgment of the fore- 
most thinkers, intellectuals, and students of art in America. 
Last August I had introduced a measure which was a pre- 
liminary to the instant bill. Since August the move- 
ment for the enactment of this legislation has gained remark- 
able acceleration. It has been commented upon favorably 
in such magazines as The New Masses, The New Yorker, 
Time, Magazine of Art, Fortune, The Nation, The New 
Republic, Fight, Variety, The Theatre, New York Times, 
Secreenland, Cinema Art, and Architectural Forum. 

The Federal Arts Committee, of which the internationally 
famous opera singer and cinema star Lawrence Tibbett is 
chairman and Martin Popper, New York attorney, is execu- 
tive secretary, with headquarters at the Murray Hill Hotel, 
New York City, is the focal point around which sentiment is 
being built up and from which propaganda material is be- 
ing sent out in connection with this measure. Commencing 
Tuesday, March 1, and extending for 3 days thereafter, 
public hearings will be held by the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation before a subcommittee thereof, of which Senator 
Pepper, of Florida, coauthor of this bill, is chairman. The 
House Committee on Education recently held a brief pre- 
liminary hearing upon this bill. So far no assurances, how- 
ever, have been given to me by the chairman of this com- 
mittee that public hearings will be held by his committee, 
but he and his committeemen have at all times been cour- 
teous, sympathetic, and cooperative. In the interim the 
House Committee on Patents, of which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Srrovicu] is distinguished chairman, has held 
public hearings recently, covering a period of several days, 
in connection with an arts bill introduced by Mr. Srrovicu. 
His bill, while similar in objective to the Pepper-Coffee bill, 
is somewhat wider in scope and less definite in technique. 
However, Mr. Smrovich has assured me most generously and 
courteously of his whole-hearted desire to cooperate with 
the friends of artists in America to the end that a bill be 
reported out of his committee representing, as far as possi- 
ble, the finest features of both bills. 

CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT A WORTHY OBJECTIVE 

Education and cultural enlightenment of all the people is 
a primary function of democratic government. An enlight- 
ened citizenry is the strongest bulwark of democracy. Over 
100 years ago the right to an elementary public-school educa- 
tion in this country was doggedly fought for and won by the 
struggling trade-union movement and other scattered and 
uncoordinated progressive forces against the reactionary 
and insensate opposition of those who wished to limit the 
right to an education to a selected few—to limit the privilege 
to the sons of the “first families.” 'Thomas Jefferson and 
Horace Mann were early protagonists of a universal and 
indiscriminate public education for all. It was a long and 
tortuous road which the friends of education had to travel 
to attain their goal. 
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ART HAS BEEN MOSTLY A PREROGATIVE OF THE RICH 

For too long in this country, for all practical purposes, 
accessibility to the beauties of art and culture has been 
denied the masses of the people. The joys of opera, the 
soul satisfaction which arises from contemplation of an ex- 
quisitely lovely piece of statuary, the mental stimulus pro- 
vided by truly creative masterpieces of painting, the exalta- 
tion of spirit which is the sine qua non of sympathetic ob- 
servation of interpretive dancing have been denied to the 
rank and file. To assist in inculcating into the hearts and 
minds of all a true and unveneered appreciation for art and 
culture, it seems to me, is a worthy objective. 

WE SPEND MONEY LAVISHLY FOR ALL INTERESTS EXCEPT ART 

We spend seemingly limitless sums in this Congress for 
the preservation of birds in the sky, beasts in the forest, and 
insects in the ground. We think nothing of pouring out the 
financial largesse of the Nation in a libation to the gods of 
the weather, We spend millions to save fruit from para- 
sites, pine trees from blister rust, soil from erosion, farm 
lands from drought, prairies from grasshoppers, coast lines 
from foreign invasion, our children from unlettered ignor- 
ance through the media of public schools, but so far we 
are adamant in our resistance to attempts to subsidize the 
theater, artists, and intellectuals in these United States. 
Rugged individualism has been our motto. God helps those 
who help themselves! All things come to him who waits! 
But we subsidize our railroads, our steamship lines, our mu- 
nitions plants, shipyards, insurance companies, banks, agri- 
cultural schools, ferry companies. Surely in a Nation which 
boasts that it spends more money for education than does 
any combination of other nations on the face of the earth, 
we should be willing to subsidize art and culture. Shall we 
subordinate ourselves in intellectual advancement to the 
most modest countries in Europe and South America? Visit 
these countries and one will find that cultural life centers 
about the publicly financed municipal and Federal theaters, 
opera houses and art centers. Only in the last few years, 
under the bludgeonings and compulsion of widespread poy- 
erty and distress, were art projects recognized as such and 
worthy of a niggardly Federal aid in the W. P. A. 

W. P. A. ART PROJECTS ARE A SIGNIFICANT BEGINNING 

W. P. A. art projects were promulgated by this great agency 
because the national executives thereof and President Roose- 
velt himself were in mind and heart en rapport with dissemi- 
nation of cultural advantages to all the people. The devel- 
opment of the arts projects in the W. P. A. marks a milestone 
in American history. It is an unofficial, all too feeble, and 
quasi-impotent gesture, but nevertheless it is a signboard in 
the fog which points the way. 

There is an old Latin proverb, “Ad astra per aspera,” which 
more or less literally translated means To the stars over all 
difficulties.” We might adopt a slogan more or less similar, 
something which would indicate that we intend to march 
forward to our manifest destiny, despite captious critics. 

THERE IS TREMENDOUS SUPPORT FOR THIS BILL 

I blush for my country when I recall that we are far behind 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Austria, the Argentine, Soviet 
Russia, and countless other countries in our failure to sub- 
sidize art and carve out a definite place for art in American 
life. Now is the time to begin. Let us establish that pro- 
gram as a definite American policy. These organizations, 
among others, have enthusiastically endorsed and are back- 
ing the passing of the Coffee-Pepper bill: 

Actors’ Equity, American Federation of Labor; Association 
of Theatrical Agents and Managers, American Federation of 
Labor; Burlesque Artists’ Union, American Federation of 
Labor; Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants, American Federa- 
tion of Labor; United Scenic Artists, American Federation of 
Labor; Local 802 of American Federation of Musicians, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; Commercial Artists and Designers’ 
Union, American Federation of Labor; American Newspaper 
Guild, Committee for Industrial Organization; Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians, Committee 
for Industrial Organization; National Artists’ Union of Amer- 
ica; United Photographic Employees, Local 415, Committee 
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for Industrial Organization; City Projects Council; Federal 
Arts Projects Supervisors’ Association of New York City; 
National Negro Congress; Cartoonists’ Guild; Teachers’ Union 
of New York, American Federation of Labor; Composers’ 
Guild; American Artists’ Congress; American Dance Associa- 
tion; Harlem Artists’ Guild; New School for Social Research; 
League of American Writers; Arizona Painters’ and Sculptors’ 
Society; the New York Society of Women Painters; Screen 
Actors’ Guild, by Robert Montgomery, president; Lillian Gish; 
Heywood Broun; Burgess Meredith; Theodore Dreiser, novel- 
ist; Jane Cowl; Roy Harris, composer; Waldo Pierce, famous 
painter; 102 central labor councils, international unions, and 
labor groups; Aaron Copland, composer; Leopold Godowski, 
composer; Max Weber, artist; Rockwell Kent, artist; Martha 
Graham, dancer; Jerome Klein, critic, New York Post; 
Charles Weidman, dancer; Wallingford Riegger, composer; 
Carlos Salzedo, composer; Marc Blitzstein, composer; Ralph 
M. Pearson, lecturer and critic; Rex Ingram, actor; Louis 
Greunman, composer; Charles Hendley, president, New York 
Teachers’ Union; Ruth Green Harris, art critic, New York 
Times; Tamiris, dancer; Hans Hoffman, Hoffman School; 
Alvin Johnson, director, New School for Social Research; 
Walter Pach, artist, writer, critic; Jonathan Eddy, executive 
vice president, American Newspaper Guild; Doris Humphrey, 
dancer; C. Elizabeth Goldsmith, director, Walden School; 
Van Wyck Brooks, famous critic; Upton Sinclair, author; 
Frank Graham, president, University of North Carolina; 
Goodwin Watson, Teachers College; James A. Egleson, 
Swarthmore College; Armanda del Cimmutio, head, art de- 
partment, Irene Kaufman Settlement House, Pennsylvania; 
Edna Thomas, Negro theater; Robert Davidson, art depart- 
ment, Skidmore College; Richard Simon, publisher; Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, writer, artist; Oliver W. Larkin, professor 
of art, Smith College; Sherwood Anderson, novelist; George 
Antheil, composer; Maxwell Anderson, playwright; Jessie 
Yancey, executive secretary, Fayette Community Council, 
Lexington, Ky.; Minnesota State commissioner of education; 
faculty of Hamline University music department; Federation 
of Progressive Clubs, Minnesota; Charles Kuhan, director, 
Germanic Museum, Harvard University; Dr. Myerson, neu- 
rologist, lecturer, Tufts and Harvard Universities; Karl Zerbe, 
instructor, Boston Museum Fine Arts School; Martin F. 
Noonan, superintendent of public parks, Rhode Island; F. 
Hennessey, instructor, Rhode Island School of Design; Walter 
Kirby, instructor, Rhode Island School of Design; Mayor 
Leach, of Minneapolis; Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis; John Sherman, art and music critic, 
Minneapolis Star; James Gray, literary and art critic, St. 
Paul Pioneer Press; Cameron Booth, instructor, St. Paul 
School of Art; Meridel Le Sueur, League of American Writers; 
John Bosch, president, National Farm Holiday Association; 
John P. Davis, executive secretary, National Negro Congress; 
A. Philip Randolph, president, National Negro Congress; 
Blanche Yurka, famous actress; League of American Writers. 


GOVERNOR BENSON SPEAKS 


Gov. Elmer Benson of Minnesota has issued a very compre- 
hensive statement in which he expresses his enthusiastic 
endorsement of the Federal arts bill, pertinent extracts from 
which are as follows: 


The Federal arts bill introduced into Congress by Representative 
Corree and Senator Pepper has my wholehearted support and I 
strongly recommend its passage. 

The aim of this bill is to provide a suitable means of carrying on, 
in a more stable manner, some of the excellent, constructive activi- 
ties in art which have been started under Federal relief programs, 
but which suffer because of the special requirements now imposed 
upon a relief program. 

This aim is to be achieved through setting up, independently of 
relief agencies, a Bureau of Fine Arts in the Federal Government, 
and transferring to it the functions and duties now performed by 
the Works Progress Administration in connection with the many 
Federal-financed projects in the fields of art, music, the theater, 
and writing. 

+ + The arts have been decentralized through Federal 
patronage. They Haze been extended and made available to the 
entire country. * Millions of people have attended the 
theater in their own . where heretofore none had existed. 
Outdoor theaters have come to the parks, squares, and to he 
countryside. Orchestras now play in rural communities and in the 
cities outdoor concerts are held in the parks during the summer, 
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In the playgrounds there are now all manner and types of classes for 
children, the arts, crafts, and puppet theaters. These have 
proved to be a great deterent to juvenile delinquency, Opportuni- 
ties for musical education—vocal and instrumental—are wide- 
spread and extremely popular. The folk art of America, an integral 
part of our 5 national life, has again received encouragement. 

Art galleries have been established and maintained in 
rural tiua, These galleries have become centers of community 
interest thus nurturing an indigenous growth and direction for 
culture of invaluable import for od Nation as a whole, 

* © By means of the Federal Arts Act, a permanent set-up 
will be provided, to continue in effect the beneficial effects of this 
new people’s patronage of the arts, and at the same time elimi- 
nate some of the limitations that accompany a straight relief- 
employment project. 

If passed, the Federal arts bill may well be the turning point 
for progressive development in the history of American culture. 
That is why I am glad to join with those who are requesting the 
passage of such a measure by the present Congress. 

One century ago the enlightened insisted that the citizenry 
be literate; today, the intelligent insist that music, sculpture, 
painting, the theater, literature, and the dance be accessible 
to all. The march is on to capture the frontier of art, just 
as we have already negotiated the frontier of education. 

We can translate into enduring reality of American life 
the structure by which this ideal can be accomplished by 
passage of this Federal arts bill. The most imposing array of 
artists, actors, and enlightened men and women of America 
is behind this bill. The list heretofore presented names but 
a small portion of the formidable group of accomplished men 
and women who are enthusiastically urging that this bill be 
promptly passed by the Congress. 

ENJOYMENT OF ART SHOULD BE THE COMMON HERITAGE OF ALL 

Art is no longer a matter of solitude or sequestration; no 
longer a matter of the wealthy patron financing a museum; 
it becomes now the urgent need of society and the concern of 
its well-being. 

The section of painting and sculpture of the United States 
Treasury, the Government’s official art agency, is furnishing 
support to the measure. From the broadest cultural point of 
view the bill creates a system of profound social relation- 
ships— 

In which the artist per se is both teacher and taught, creator and 
created, where the responsibility of the artist to the public and of 
the public to the artist is reciprocal and mutual, each party to the 
contract educating and enriching himself in the process. 

Passage of the bill thus means the commencement of the 
struggle to make art the common possession of every citizen 
in America. 

W. P. A. ARTS PROJECTS HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO AMERICA’S CULTURE 


The Federal arts program had its inception in an emer- 
gency. It was promulgated in order that cultural workers 
should not be neglected. The four arts projects suffered 
from the defects inherent in any emergency program. The 
temporary nature of the assignments, menace of lay-offs, 
lack of funds, uncertainty, did not contribute stimulus to 
the mood of creation. Yet in spite of this handicap arts 
projects have produced work of amazingly high caliber, which 
will survive comparison with the best evoked from private 
industry, if one can use that strange phrase in application to 
that intangible, imponderable element, art. 

The achievement of the Living Newspaper should be accom- 
plishment enough to justify the time and energy spent in this 
field. Such accomplishments as the Negro Theater and the 
Cradle Will Rock and Orson Welles justify in full measure 
the time, effort, and money spent. In music the composers 
forum laboratory furnished an excellent outlet for new 
voices in contemporary American music. Group teaching has 
been outstanding. This group has produced several famous 
volumes, such as American Stuff and Who’s Who in the Zoo. 
The art teaching of the W. P. A. has reached out to contact 
thousands of lives at an impressionable and critical period. 
To be sure many faults remain to be corrected, but they are 
relatively inconsequential. 

A vast body of experience has been accumulated as a result 
of the labors of the Public Works of Art Projects. The inevi- 
table foibles are being overcome, the weaknesses subjugated. 
Permanency should be effectuated that arts may proceed to a 
fuller and richer unfolding. But paternalism is never a sys- 
tem which satisfies the free creative soul. The Bureau, as 
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defined in S. 3296 and H. R. 9102, avoids this danger by 
stipulated safeguards and guaranties. 
ARTS ARE INTERWOVEN 

A corollary is that the arts do not exist isolated, nor does 
the artist. Yet the line of demarcation between its integral 
divisions is an ever-shifting one, as the Living Newspaper 
demonstrates. There is an omnipresent and significant over- 
lapping, a constant mutation alternatively forward and back- 
ward. The plastic and pictorial arts enjoy a consanguinity 
that is remarkable. Sometimes one cannot delimit where 
print making begins and writing ends. Frequently it becomes 
necessary to postulate artificial separations, setting up 
barriers between arts which should collaborate. 

We have attempted in our definition of the arts to give due 
consideration to the factual situation to which brief allusion 
has above been made. The bill provides that the theater, 
dance, music, literature, graphic and plastic arts, architec- 
ture, and decoration shall be classed as six departments, 
coordinated by the Commissioner. 

We have added the phrase “and allied arts” to each cate- 
gory. The bill specifies that the work to be done in each 
classification shall be “creative, interpretive, research, and 
teaching therein” and ineffably wider conception than was 
possible within the temporary structures. 


SCOPE OF ARTS BILL 


The bill may be briefly described as forming a permanent 
Bureau of Fine Arts under a Commissioner appointed by the 
President from a panel of names submitted by the unions 
of the arts affected. The Commissioner, in turn, will have 
as his assistants six members appointed by himself from a 
panel similar to the above. The Nation will be divided into 
administrative regions, for each of which a committee of 
six (one representing each art) will be appointed. Existing 
personnel will be absorbed by the new organization. An 
expansion of 20 percent is provided. Wages are set at a 
minimum of $30 per week. Full and adequate rights of 
workers to tenure vacations, sick leave, will be guaranteed 
in a manner similar to that provided for other Federal em- 
ployees. The right to organize and bargain collectively is 
guaranteed. Congressional appropriations will supply funds 
to carry out provisions of the act. Responsibility for ad- 
ministration rests with the national and regional committees. 

It is confidently anticipated that under such provisions 
of law real democracy in the arts can be effectuated and 
genuine autonomy provided for creative workers in con- 
tributing ideas to form policies and follow them through, 
There is no possibility for the inauguration of an antilabor 
policy. The imponderables and the intangibles of working 
conditions are assured. The freedom from censorship and 
for experimentation and ever-expanding fields is thus speci- 
fied. For too long and in too many categories has an un- 
lettered censorship been a retarding force in the field of 
creative arts. Reason must exist in all things. The appli- 
cation of reasoning to art determination and appreciation 
has been sadly lacking on many occasions in our American 
intellectual life. 

It is obviously the duty of all of us to seek by every fair 
means to raise the cultural taste of the Nation. This func- 
tion has been denied in many quarters. The art program 
provided in this bill is comparable in almost exact degree to 
the free public school movement of a century ago. There 
is a perfect parallel between the task of illiteracy eradication 
and that of bringing culture to the people in terms under- 
standable to the people and comprehensible to the cultural 
worker, 

The Federal Arts Committee now working for the enact- 
ment of this measure is cognizant of these related issues. It 
is reaching out to groups, many of which have not hereto- 
fore been impregnated with the arts idea. Sentiment for the 
bill is spreading like wildfire. Countless inquiries are reach- 
ing my office daily. Settlement houses and debutantes are 
enlisting in the crusade. Speakers are appearing in theaters 
and movies for 2-minute talks between acts or features. 
Shortly a film will be made, it is hoped, to illustrate how the 
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projects touch life at remotest points. In such a production 
the merits of the arts program will be spread to the most 
widely scattered sections. 


LEADING INTELLECTUALS PRAISE ARTS PROJECTS 


Dr. Frank E. Baker, president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, of Milwaukee, at the Detroit convention of the National 
Education Association, said— 


If we are to perpetuate democracy the permanent unemploy- 
ment that plagues us must be remedied, and art, dealing as it does 
with the imperishables of life, offers one broad avenue for the em- 
ployment of thousands of people. 


With further reference to the Federal arts project some 
thought-provoking comments have been made, which are 
worthy of note— 


Mr. Lawrence Vail Coleman, director of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums—an organization representing every important 
art museum of America: “The Federal art project is the most im- 
portant thing that has happened to American art in the last hun- 
dred years. In the past art has been a studio and drawing room 
activity. Today, thanks to the Federal art project, American artists 
have a solid footing on the cultural soil of the Nation.” 

Arthur Miller, of the Los Angeles Times, art critic: “There is 
every reason why many branches of Government should continue 
to commission artists who can work for the public as a whole. 

“First, the Mexicans showed that murals and monuments could 
interest masses of people and that artists would cheerfully work 
at ee for wages provided their talents were not unduly ham- 


pered. 

“Then, in this country, came the public works of art project 
in 1933, followed by the Treasury’s section of painting and sculp- 
ture and the Federal art project, all the belief that the 
modern public, with its general education, was ready to patronize 
public works of art. 

“Public groups, particularly educators, have cooperated with in- 
creasing enthusiasm. Through newspapers and magazines the 
public itself has developed a wider interest in art. A sadly neg- 
lected field is once again being tilled. 

“If and when the relief need wanes, the method should not be 
allowed to die.” 

William Zorach, sculptor: “I feel the projects are one of the 
greatest cultural developments that has happened in any country 
for centuries. I have seen examples of the most amazing develop- 
— 5 3 who have had Government support under the 

Lewis Mumford, in the New Yorker: “No one could have 
imagined in 1933 that the first attempts to keep a few amiable 
souls from starving would broaden into a movement as solid in 
achievement and as encouraging to the younger painters and 
sculptors as the Federal art project has now become * * but 
the Government has done something more than provide make- 
shift jobs. It has set up schools, it has created museums and art 
galleries, it has exposed for the artist’s exercise and the public’s 
delight whole acres of hitherto desolate walls in schoolhouses and 
post offices and libraries and prisons. And the artists have ad- 
ores sere erie! the — . — is all very sudden and unex- 
pected and fabulous —eno to set one singing the Star-Spangled 
Banner aloud while walking down Fifty-third Street. = * 
There is not a touch of officialism or nationalistic bumptiousness 
or academic timidity in the whole show.” 

Jerome Klein, critic, New York Evening Post: è è the 
consistently high level of quality is maintained in many instances 
by names that would have remained utterly unknown except for 
this Government enterprise. Equally important, through its 
allocation to schools, hospitals, and other public institutions, the 
work is reaching into many communities that have never so much 
as looked an art work in the face before.” 

John Taylor Arms, in Art as a Function of Government: 
“Broadly conceived, thoughtfully and painstakingly organized, and 
wisely administered, the Federal art projects represents one of the 
most significant advances our Government and our country has 
made. Its growth has been astonishing, its purpose high, its 
influence widespread, its achievements a matter for pride. As it 
has extended recognition and support to artists young and old all 
over our land, so it is, in its turn, deserving of sympathy and 
support from all those who believe that art is for the many, not 
the few, and that the artist is a laborer as worthy of his hire as 
are those in any other field of human endeavor.” 

Alfred M. . editor of Common Sense: “The most 
extraordinary thing about this cultural development is that in 
taking art out of the salon, away from snobbery, and bringing it 
into the fresh air to be shared by the common people, standards 
have been raised rather than lowered. In every field of the W. P. A. 
cultural activities, in painting no less than in the theater, a surge 
of creative energy has lifted art out of the doldrums and sent it 
bounding ahead. 

“Surely there is in this a vindication of the American dream 
that achievement and the refined appreciation of the pursuit of 
happiness are not the special privilege of a few of an aristi 
of birth and breeding, but belong of right to all. It is almost as 
if the Declaration of Independence were only now to 
come to fruition in this vitally important sphere of life.” 


c aaa 
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Today the artists face the same sort of difficulties which 
artists of the great past have faced—no more, no less. It is 
an unusual situation. But, Mr. Speaker, opportunities and 
ways of escape were numerous and multiform in the quon- 
dam days when art was in flower. As Austin Dobson said, 
“All passes: art alone enduring remains to us.” But will art 
endure and remain to us even if we do nothing to make it 
endure? The skilled artist of the past was favored by the 
wealthy. Cultural attainment was both subsidized by the 
nobility and by the government. But today the artist strug- 
gles feebly, too often ignored, and that fine God-given spark 
of the creative urge is all too commonly snuffed out and sub- 
merged under the stress of the economic impact. 

“Works endure as long as they are of use,” says Paul 
Valery. “That is why they are discontinuous.” It is the 
fate of forms of art to continue only so long as society 
finds them useful—and is willing to support them. This 
is a form of pragmatism applied to economic vicissitudes. 
Early in the last century ended the greatest school of 
portraiture the United States has produced. When the 
landed aristocracy of the eighteenth century was shunted 
aside by the beneficiaries of the. new industrial order, the 
glory of portrait painting declined. With the ascendancy of 
photography our portrait tradition entered a twilight zone 
from which it could not readily be rescued, even by the 
virtuosity of Sargent, the technique of Dubeneck, the un- 
swerving honesty of Eastman Johnson, the unimpeachable 
integrity of Thomas Eakins. 

In a subsequent speech I shall develop a more detailed 
story of the struggle of American art through our history. 

If we would denominate our country as civilized. if we 
would arrogate to ourselves the claim that we are cultured 
and refined and patrons of the classics, Mr. Speaker, we 
would without dissent lend our talents, our energies, and our 
enthusiasm to the early enactment of the Pepper-Coffee bill, 
S. 3296 and H. R. 9102, to create a permanent bureau in the 
Federal Government for the encouragement of fine arts, and 
thus make art, with its soul satisfactions, an integral and 
component part of American life. 


Are We Heading Toward War? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN J. MAAS 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ED. V. IZAC, OF CALIFORNIA, MEM- 
BER OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON FEBRUARY 27, 1938 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the address delivered by the 
Honorable Ep. V. Izac, of California, over the coast-to-coast 
network of the Mutual Broadcasting System, from radio sta- 
tion WOL, Washington, D. C., on the evening of February 
27, 1938. 

The address is as follows: 


My friends, it is with exceeding regret that I realize we are in 
the midst of a campaign of war fears and war rumors; and did I 
not believe that I could help to allay such fears and calm the 
public mind, I should not now be accepting this invitation to 
speak to the people of America. 

Now, I know it is only logical for our people to be aroused about 
the welfare of their country when they read what is happening 
every day in other parts of the world. A bitter war is being fought 
on Spanish soil where foreign troops compose more than one-half 
of one of the armies. Japan ruthlessly goes about her work 
of destruction in China. Dictatorships in other countries preach 
the sermon of force, the right of might, and the glory of war. So, 
it is no wonder our people jealously guard their right to peace and 
happiness and resent the implication that war here is a natural 
sequence and that it is being prepared for them against their will. 


It should be evident to the most fearsome that this Nation has 
for many years adopted a policy of peace when that course was 
not always the popular one. America refused entrance into the 
League of Nations because we wanted to be relieved of the neces- 
sity of taking sides in European disputes. We feared it might ulti- 
mately mean war for ourselves. Again, in 1922, we paid a tre- 
mendous price in the interests of peace. We scrapped part of our 
national defense that cost the taxpayers so many hard-earned dol- 
lars just to appease our neighbors and make clear to them that 
we were willing to keep our Navy within defensive limits provided 
they would do the same. And as recently as during the critical 
negotiations with Japan over the sinking of the gunboat Panay 
the administration directed our course toward peace in spite of 
provocation of the worst kind. 

And still some would accuse our President of looking for a pre- 
text to plunge us into war. Why, here was an incident ready-made 
if anyone was searching for a proper“ occasion. Going further, 
the President has within the last few weeks ordered the return of 
most of the soldiers and marines from China. So America chooses 
the path of peace and I feel we shall not deviate therefrom. 

Now, of the reasons usually actuating nations to go to war, three 
in particular may be cited: First, the desire for more territory, 
necessitated by an increasing population; and while this might 
apply to such countries as Germany, Italy, and Japan, it could 
hardly apply to the United States. 

Second, the desire of nations to obtain the source of raw mate- 
rials lacking in their own territory; here again no country is so 
well supplied by nature with the things its people need as is the 
United States; and if it seems desirable to obtain from abroad and 
keep on hand an adequate supply of the most essential commodi- 
ties needed in peacetime as well as in war, but not obtainable in 
our country, a modest revolving fund would amply suffice. Surely 
no one expects us to capture Japan to get her silk, or Siam her 
tin, Brazil her coffee, or China her tea. 

And third, trade rivalries, most prolific source of trouble among 
nations, which since the beginning of history have caused wars 
and yet more wars, as witness the struggle between Genoa and 
Venice in the Middle Ages, England and Germany in our times. 
And as long as nations trade with one another there is bound 
to be some danger due to the clash of nationalities and person- 
alities and the differences of language and customs. Now, to lessen 
this danger and, in fact, to reduce it to an improbability, this 
administration has adopted the policy of making reciprocal-trade 
agreements, which in a word says to each of our neighbors: We 
want to trade with you, and if you are willing we will go 50-50, 
taking the things you have to spare and which we need and send- 
ing you the things we have to spare and which you need.” 

Surely enlightened America, which has already taken these 
progressive steps to keep at peace with all the world, should not 
be accused of suddenly embarking on a war program, thus plotting 
a course so at variance with her own interests. 

Wherein therefore lies the danger of war for us? And what 
would be its likely form? I shall discuss it in all frankness. For 
instance, there might be direct aggression against our shores; or a 
world power might deny us trade privileges in another and neutral 
country; or some powerful nation might establish a political, an 
economic, or a military base in the Western Hemisphere. 

Well, no sensible neighbor is likely to attempt direct aggression 

the United States unless, of course, our shores were 
unprotected; and no one has yet denied us the right to trade 
wherever we wish, and is not likely to do so, if it in turn expects 
to trade in the Western Hemisphere; and, last but not least, the 
major world powers know as well as you and I that the people 
of the United States would never permit a hostile base to be 
established in the Americas from which attacks could be launched 
against us and which would utterly nullify the security we now 
enjoy because of the two oceans surrounding us—and knowing 
this they will think twice before attempting such a thing in the 
face of our avowed intention never to permit it and our ability 
to enforce this intention. 

There you have the probable causes and effects, but I cannot 
admit that war for us is near. Naturally I predicate this stand 
on my belief that we will always have our Navy to defend the 
Western Hemisphere. And I am trusting in the good sense of the 
American people to demand that this first line of defense be main- 
tained equal to the best. 

Some would have us believe that there is an ulterior meaning 
to be placed on the present effort of the President to keep our 
fleet built up somewhere near the strength of England and Japan; 
they search for hidden meanings, for secret agreements; they look 
for English winks and American smirks. Does anyone doubt that 
our administration isn't aware just how little reliance can be 
placed on international promises? Haven't we seen Russia in the 
World War turn against her former allies, as did Italy? And today 
Italy forms another partnership, this time with Germany exactly 
contrary to all expectations; while France wonders what has 
became of her erstwhile friend, England, now courting other loves. 

The truth of the matter, my friends, is simply this: We are 
not going to have any entangling alliances with any nation, and 
we know we must depend on our own good strength and common 
sense. 

I believe the present administration has approached this prob- 
lem on the simple basis of our needs in relation to the rest of 
the world so I shall discuss it in detail. 
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Fifteen years ago we had the world’s largest navy; but for 10 
years no effort was made to replace the ships that steadily grew 
older, until we awakened to the fact that our pre-war Navy had 
been left behind by the modern building programs of the other 
powers. Briefly, that is the reason why the Sp ay gee for the 
replacement of ships is reaching such a total in the space of a 
ff! Gawini aks awendl a te tous, ba. 
It is equally true that the other naval powers who continued to 
build while we took a holiday have fleets of modern ships built 
with regard to the lessons learned in the World War, and we are 
thus handicapped and will be for some time until we replace worn- 
out vessels, 

At the present time, in case of emergency, we could place in 
the battle line fewer ships that are considered under age and 
modern than any other world power except Germany. 

Of course, if danger were threatening our shores, we would try 
to use the wartime destroyers tied up in San Diego as well as 
everything else we possessed, no matter how old, in order to op- 
pose our full might to the enemy. 

It is in recognition of these facts that the President is recom- 
mending a 20-percent increase in the building program, and I 
assure you it is not at all unreasonable, as I shall attempt to 
prove. In 1922 all the naval powers agreed on a certain relative 
strength of fieets which seemed to be requisite to their needs, 
The allocation was in the ratio of five ships for us, five fcr Great 
Britain, three for Japan, one and three-fourths for France, and 
one and three-fourths for Italy. Japan now says she is not con- 
tented with the number of ships she is permitted to buiid under 
this 15-year-old covenant, so she refuses longer to be bound by 
any such agreement. 

Rearming Germany says the same, and Italy follows suit. These 
three nations embark on a building program of no one knows 
what magnitude nor where it is to lead. So England and France 
throw off the shackles of limiting ratios, and the race grows in 
intensity. This brings America face to face with this decision— 
to build or not to build. If we lag behind and refuse to replace 
the ships now oe obsolete, we will in 5 years’ time have 
fewer modern vessels than any other naval power with the pos- 
sible exception of Germany. That doesn't mean, of course, that 
war would necessarily follow—don’t misunderstand me-—but it 
does mean that we could hardly view the future with complacency. 
On the other hand, if we do provide this 20-percent increase which 
the President recommends, and likewise carry through the build- 
ing program we are now engaged in, it will cost much money, and 
while it will not give us the largest navy in the world, still it 
will bring our strength midway between that of England and 
Japan. But it will do more. It will provide us with that sense of 
security which comes from knowing that our strength is practi- 
cally as great as that of any possible adversary. 

What price would you not be willing to pay for that peace of 
mind the policeman in your city affords you? 

Figures have been quoted recently to prove whatever the speaker 
seemed to desire. Only last Friday I listened to an eminent 
economist quote the figures he obtained from the Navy Depart- 
ment which seemed to show that our Navy had at least 100 more 
ships at the present time than Japan. He didn't know, of course, 
that the number he quoted included 158 destroyers we built 
during the war and which are now no match for the new and 
larger destroyers Japan and other nations have been building 
e ole nia ah Nor did he know that this number 

included ships old and rusted and steadily being relegated to the 
naval morgues from which dead ships seldom return. 

But I'll give you some figures that should be food for get 
because they reality. Here is the actual number of under- 
age ships that could take their place in the battle line tonight— 
not a year ago—not next year—but tonight, and the ships on 
which might depend the security of the Western Hemisphere: 
Great Britain, 181; France, 169; Italy, 164; Japan, 157; and the 
United States, 88 

Remember, for 10 years we sacrificed our national defense in 
order to retire billions of the national debt. Now in addition to 
the necessity for building ships that we should have been building 
over a period of years, we must spend more millions to rehabilitate 
and enlarge our navy yards and shipbuilding facilities to accommo- 
date the greatly accelerated program that other naval powers who 
have not been idle force upon us. 

It takes courage to propose this course—it might be treason not 
to follow it. 

And so, my friends, “Are we headed toward war?” My answer 
is: War can be kept out of the Western Hemisphere, war is being 
kept out of the Western Hemisphere, and war will be kept out of 
the Western Hemisphere— 

If we enter into no entangling alliances with any other nation; 

If we accord to all other countries the same trade and other 
privileges in our sphere of influence as they in turn grant to us 
in theirs; 

If we permit no foreign power to obtain an economic, a political, 
or a military base in the Western Hemisphere; 

And if we build the Nicaragua Canal and thereby guarantee 

transit for the fleet from ocean to ocean. 

But all of these are contingent on our building up the national 
defense to a reasonable degree as suggested by President Roosevelt. 
For eternal vigilance is still the price of safety. 
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Cross or Swastika—Hitler and Nazi Atrocities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORE, 
FEBRUARY 25, 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address over station WMAC by me on February 25, 1938: 


THE Rare or AUSTRIA 


Last Monday night the Austria of Dollfuss expired. The event 
was celebrated at the Hofburg, the palace in Vienna of the Haps- 
burg Emperors, with new Foreign Guido Schmidt enter- 
taining as his guests 200 Nazis, and he ly toasted the name 
of the new ruler of Austria—Hitler. At the same time a new 
Austrian Cabinet was announced. Chancellor Kurt Schusch: 
handed over the portfolio of Minister of Interior to Dr. Arthur 
Seyess-Inquart; the Foreign Affairs portfolio to Dr. Guido Schmidt; 
and control of the police was vested in a third Nazi, Dr. Adamovitch, 
who becomes Minister of Justice. Thus three key posts in Austrian 
affairs were given to three Nazis. The Austrian Chancellor is ren- 
dered impotent. Austrian independence is a thing of the past. 
A far-reaching amnesty is declared for all political prisoners. Two 
thousand militant Nazis are thus released from jail to resume their 
sabotaging of democratic government. They include the assassina- 
tors of Dollfuss. The entire Austrian legion, composed of 30,000 
Nazis, are allowed back from Germany immediately to continue 
their work of riot and disorder and undermine Austrian democracy 
still further. All Army officers heretofore dismissed for treasonable 
Nazi activities are restored. A customs union between Austria and 
Germany is imminent. Closest cooperation is established between 
the Austrian National Bank and the German Reichsbank. The 
flag of Austria may continue to fly for a short period of time, but 
it will soon bear the swastika. Austria will be compelled to resign 
from the League of Nations. 

Austria was thus handed a gun and ordered to commit political 
suicide as a prelude to annexation, known diplomatically as 
Anschluss—political union between two countries. 

Threat of a new reign of terror worse than in 1934, not only by 
Nazi residents in Austria but by actual invasion by German 
forced Austria, too weak to retaliate and deserted by France and 
Britain, to surrender. She even humbly 3 Italy, but Mus- 
solini, desiring a Rome-Berlin axis, folded his arms in indifference. 

Thus the Austrian Chancellor, Kurt Schuschnigg, had no alterna- 
tive; hard pressed, he signed on the dotted line at Borchtesgaden, 
when bludgeoned by that robber Hitler. 


guaranteeing itsindependence. Kurt is a so-called Charlie McCarthy 
dangling on Adolph’s knee. His lips move, but it is his master’s voice. 
Dictatorship is indeed in the saddle. It brutally preempts what 
it covets. Shall nothing stop it? 
Czechoslovakia is now imperiled. The attempted Austrian 
“Anschluss” keeps all central Europe on the anxious seat. The 


path eastward through 
the Balkans. Hitler, in his vituperative speech, demands independ- 
ence for all the Germans living in Czechoslovakia. Unquestionably 
Czechoslovakia is next on the list. He needs also the natural 
resources of central Europe. They shall be grist to his mill. He 
desires the wheat fields of Hungary and the oil flelds of Rumania. 
Czechoslovakia may block his way. She shall therefore suffer. 

Undoubtedly, also, Hungary has received notice. Hungarian dip- 
lomats received with surprising equanimity the news of the fall 
of Austria. Hungary has undoubtedly been promised as a reward 
for her silence at, if not her N of, the rape of Austria a 
portion of Czechoslovakia when Hitler shall divide that benighted 
country among Germany, Poland, and Hungary. 

Tuscdavin M ATOMIT F She fears that 
she, too, may feel the sword of Hitler's wrath. 

However, it was refreshing as a cool breeze in the heat of sum- 
mer to learn that France yesterday pledged military and aerial 
aid to Czecho in the event of any German aggression against her. 
That may give the bandit Hitler pause. 

The Czechs are no cowards. They will fight. Already they 
have represented to Berlin that they regard Hitler’s proposed pro- 
tectorate over Germans who live in other countries as insojent 
and an intolerable interference in the internal affairs of a nation. 


BIG NAVY 
The wild speech of the tyrant Hitler last Saturday, coupled with 
the resignation of Sir Anthony Eden, together with the rather 
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supine surrender of Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain of Eng- 
land, will buttress and strengthen the utterances of those who 
have been pleading for the absolute aloofness of the United States 
from foreign entanglements, 

It is distressing to see the squeeze play against Austria by the 
vile Hitler, with Mussolini in the attitude of smiling complaisance, 
with England showing the white feather, with France torn asunder 
with internal difficulties, too weakened to object, and the rest of 
Europe quailing before the Hitler whip. 

We notice the selfish change of attitude on the part of England. 
She deserts her erstwhile ally, France, and now makes overtures 
to Italy. She promises Mussolini free title to his sordid conquest 
of Ethiopia, and expresses her willingness to affirm a policy of 
“hands off” in the face of Hitler’s manifest desire not only to 
control and annex Austria, but to overrun all of central Europe. 
The whole business smells to high heaven. Such diplomatic farce 
becomes a tragedy. We, however, must keep our nose clean. We 
must keep out, at all hazards. Nevertheless, we must be ready 
to meet all comers. 

The House Naval Committee will report to the House in a few 
days and recommend for passage the billion-dollar naval bill, pro- 
viding for dreadnoughts, submarines, airplanes, and naval bases, 
all of which will make us strong enough to meet and overcome 
upstarts like Hitler and his ilk. Additional naval bases will be 
erected on the Pacific and in Alaska, especially since Hitler in his 
recent speech before the Reichstag approved Japan's depredation 
in China, indicating thereby a possible offensive-defensive alli- 
ance with Japan. I am of the opinion that we must protect our- 
selves to the hilt. A big navy must be the watchword. Only in 
that way can we lead the democracies of the Western Hemisphere 
in the protection of democratic principles. We must defend those 
principles even with rifleshot and cannon ball, because sooner or 
later Hitler and his gang will feel that they are great enough even 
to attack us. Only with a big navy can we protect ourselves. 


SHALL IT BE THE CROSS OR THE SWASTIKA? 


Thank God, the Niemoeller trial for persecution would be im- 
possible here. Rev. Martin Niemoeller has been in prison since the 
Ist of July last. He cannot communicate with his friends nor his 
wife and seven children. The whipping post is now his pulpit 
because he dared to inveigh against the attempt of Hitler to turn 
his church into a Nazi pagan unit. He is punished for daring to 
speak the truth. He is tried in secret. Conviction is foreordained. 
The trial is a hollow pretense. The German press, bound hand and 
foot, prints only garbled reports. Neither Rev. Martin Niemoeller nor 
anyone else in Germany may now obey the dictates of his conscience. 

The persecution of this modern Savonarola must turn the 
world searchlight on the warfare which nazidom has waged on 
all faiths—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. With relentless 
cruelty Hitler, Goebbels, Goering, Streicher, and Rosenberg attack 
adherence to the mother churches. This warfare rivals medieval 

rsecution of the Christian martyrs. All religions, all creeds must 
ES stamped out, and there shall be set up new gods of Valhalla 
to be worshiped by all Germans. Christianity must be ripped 
out, root and branch. Even the symbols B. C.“ and “A. D.“ have 
been dropped; they betoken before“ and “after” Christ. They are 
too Christian. They are being replaced by V. Ztr. and N. Ztr.— 
Vor Zeitrechnung and Nach Zeitrechnung, meaning before and 
after time computation. 

The public prints and the radio are replete with propaganda for 
mass withdrawals from Christian churches. Nazi Party leaders 
urge all members to withdraw from the Christian churches and to 
embrace Nazi paganism under the swastika. Thousands and thou- 
sands are leaving the church under such coercion. 

Cardinal von Faulhaber, archbishop of Munich, recently, on the 
sixteenth anniversary of the coronation of Pope Pius XI, chal- 
lenged the National Socialists’ denials that religious persecutions 
were going on in Germany. 

“It is not necessary to burn churches in order to have religious 
persecution,” he said. “When 82 Catholic schools are closed and 
15,000 children in my dioceses are deprived of Catholic training 
I have a right to say there is persecution. Every policeman is 
allowed to decide which matters are purely church affairs and 
which are ‘political catholicism.’ Only the Pope and Catholic 
bishops are denied the right. 

“The public is being misled and misinformed as to the policies 
and purposes of the church and vatican. The messages of bishops 
are not allowed to be published or even circulated among Catholics 
in Germany. This very sermon I am preaching will not be 
permitted to be published, and I refuse to assume any responsi- 
bility for the reports of it that may appear.” 

The organ of the Swastika National Church movement, the 
“National Church,” prophesied recently that the United States 
Government soon will find itself at war with American churches. 
It says that the churches in America must be taught to obey, and 
their supposedly exaggerated independence is a threat to good 
government. 

It charged that the Roman Catholic Church particularly was 
criticized as an alleged threat to the American Government. It 
is asserted to have become a political association devoted to a 
search for political power. 

Thus, not satisfied with attacking and pillaging German 
churches, Hitler seeks to undermine our faiths here, 

Dr. Ernest Wilhelm Meyer, for 16 years a member of the German 
Diplomatic Service, in announcing yesterday his resignation as 
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First Secretary of the German Embassy in Washington, which 
office he held for 6 years, denounced Hitler as an enemy of 
civilization and his regime as the “anti-Christ.” 

“Hitler and his regime have betrayed what I know to be the 
lasting interests of the German Fatherland,” Dr. Meyer declared. 
“I could no longer conscientiously serve a government which I 
saw to be the foe of so many things I had been taught Germany 
stands for. The moral law and loyalty to the true Germany 
make surrender to national socialism impossible. I cannot do 
otherwise, whether as a German or as a Christian. 

“National socialism is from top to bottom the anti-Christ, who 
has come into existence in our days, and for the same reason na- 
tional socialism is the arch enemy of our whole western civilization,” 
Dr. Meyer said. The principles of our Christian religion are eternal. 
They have outlived the persecution of foes and the betrayal of 
friends and they will survive.” 

Among the anti-German traits of national socialism, Dr. Meyer 
included its myth of Nordic superiority and anti-Semitism. 

“It is the disgraceful opposite of German and Nordic for the 
government and ruling party of a state of almost 70,000,000 inhabi- 
tants to drive a helpless minority of less than 500,000 (Jews) to 
destruction,” he declared. ‘Nothing in this part of National Social- 
ist policy gives evidence of moral or racial strength. If they were 
racially and morally strong, they could not have aroused the lowest 
human instincts in the masses and led in the performance of the 
most dishonorable actions.” 

It is the duty of Christians to reject “that remarkable hash of 
pantheism, paganism, and magic called the religion of ‘blood and 
soil’ ” preached by the Nazis, Dr. Meyer declared, “Hitler being the 
blood and Rosenberg the soil.” 

Dr. Meyer summoned all Christians to uncompromising opposition 
to Hitlerism. 

The Nazi creed is embraced in the following declarations by the 
three would-be modern Siegfrieds. Dr. Alfred Rosenberg says, 
“The Christian churches are a prodigious, conscious, and uncon- 
scious falsification * “.“ 

General Hermann Goering says, “It (the church) dare not call 
upon God against the state, an atrocity that we experience openly 
or camouflaged every Sunday.” 

Adolph Hitler says, “Unity among the German people can be 
attained only through a New World philosophy to which Christian- 
ity, in its present form, cannot adopt itself.” 

Prankly, nazi-ism and Christianity cannot live side by side. If 
one lives the other must die. We must destroy nazi-ism and save 
Christianity. Indeed, also, we must destroy nazi-ism if we are to 
save Judaism. We must smash the swastika; it is a sign of hate. 
It is a whirling cross of blood and fire. 

Austria now being under the Nazi curse, drives have been 
inaugurated on priests and Jews. In Vienna and in the outlying 
provinces the usual Nazi routine is being followed. Charges of 
politics are trumped up against the priests and all Jews are called 
Communists. Handbills have been flung far and wide through- 
out Austria reading, “Soon Hitler flags will fly on all buildings; 
surely Jews will last only a short time.” Anti-Catholic and anti- 
Jewish boycotts are noticeable everywhere. Jews throughout 
Vienna are fleeing for their lives already, and property rights have 
been encroached upon. 

DOMESTIC NAZI-ISM 

Don't think for 1 minute that we in this country are safe from 
insidious Nazi attack. Propaganda is rife here. It originates 
and is paid for in Germany. It permeates all States. Nazi fol- 
lowers are working also on Mexico and on Canada. Brazil and 
Ecuador are particularly fertile spots for the lies and deceits of 
Nazi propaganda. In Mexico, Brazil, and Ecuador, there have 
occurred serious uprisings against the Jews. These disturbances 
would have been quite impossible were it not for Nazi incite- 
ment. 

There are 21 Nazi camps in America now. They flourish amid 
military pomp and grotesque speech making. Everything that 
can be transported from the mother heaven—Germany—is in 
these camps, including the swastika, the goose-step, and the Nazi 
salute. Each camp has a Führer a la Hitler. These camps are 
vital perils in our own midst. They are, as it were, political 
carrion rotting in our fields. In these camps German-American 
youths are taught anti-American doctrines and p: . They 
are told to give lip service to the American Government, but 
paramount allegiance shall be to Hitler, and that the swastika 
shall always top the Stars and Stripes, and that nazi-ism as a 
political philosophy shall ever be superior to democracy. Those 
camps are likewise the sources of foul propaganda. 

I do not mean in any sense of the word to attack God-fearing, 
law-abiding, loyal, and patriotic American citizens of German 
descent, Thousands and thousands of them resent and deplore 
Hitlerization of Germany and his vulture-like tactics. They are 
powerless to change conditions in the Fatherland. They are 
silent. I do not blame them. Any outcries from them would 
mean visitation of punishment and reprisals upon their loved 
ones and relatives in the Fatherland. 

CONCLUSION 


One conclusion at least can be drawn from the terrifying things 
happening in Europe today, a conclusion made all the more cer- 
tain because of the rise of this new murderous butcher, this 
new modern Torquemada, namely Hitler. America is the lone 
bulwark against the foes of democracy and the religions of the 
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New and Old Testaments. Our Country and the South and Cen- 
tral American Republics must remain the guardians of democ- 
racy with liberty of conscience, and press, and speech. 

In dictatorships, especially under those prevailing in Germany, 
Russia, and Italy, the people live in a poisoned atmosphere. With 
every breath, they draw in the toxins of autocracy, paganism, 
totalitarianism. Here there is no espionage, no sabotage. We in 
America should show our joy and gratitude at living in a free 
atmosphere and unafraid by ever protecting our Bill of Rights 
and guarding zealously the rest of our Constitution. Be it never 


said that in this country anyone may rise to say L'État c'est moi. 


Amendment of the Housing Act of 1937 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1938 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF COUNTY COM- 
MISSIONERS OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor», I include the following short 
resolution adopted by the Board of County Commissioners of 
Allegheny County, Pa.: 

„ Pa., February 24, 1938. 
Hon. HERMAN P 


Member of psec 1622 House Office Sparse pe 


Dear Sm: Ea sonst eb aac AE ok Copco ok NIY 
today adopted the following resolution submitted with your letter 
of February 22: 

“Whereas an acute shortage of suitable homes exists in the city 
te nee eon en ere oe oe Oe 
county of Allegheny; an 

“Whereas 7 out of — 10 building-trades men are at present 
unemployed; and 

“Whereas both the city of Pittsburgh and the county of Alle- 
gheny have created housing authorities to proceed with the con- 
struction of new housing units with the assistance of Federal 
funds; and 

“Whereas the United States Housing Act of 1937 requires, in 
substance, that for every new housing unit built a substantially 
equal number of slum-dwelling units be demolished; and 

“Whereas this requirement already has cost prolonged delay in 
the commencement of in many urban centers, 
and threatens to make it practically impossible to obtain the in- 
tended benefits of the act; and 

“Whereas this requirement must necessarily add to the total 
initial construction and increase the rental charge per unit; and 

“Whereas an amendment to this act has been introduced in 

by Representative Herman P. EBERHARTER, which would 
have the effect of removing this requirement: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of commissioners of Allegheny does 
hereby approve the afore-mentioned amendment, and urge upon 
the Congress of the United States its immediate adoption.” 

If you will be so kind as to furnish a list showing the names 
of the members of the Banking and Currency Committee and the 
Members of the House of Representatives of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, a copy of the foregoing resolution will be mailed to them 
under separate cover. 

Very truly yours, 
Curr J. Ryan, Chief Clerk. 


Operations of Railroad Retirement Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1938 


LETTER FROM MURRAY W. LATIMER, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure, like myself, other 
Members of Congress have been asked to expedite applica- 
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tions pending before the Railroad Retirement Board. Nat- 
urally when one reaches the retirement age he or she is in 
need of the financial assistance provided under the act and 
the delay in adjudicating the applications in many instances 
creates a real hardship. 

In a conversation with Hon. Murray W. Latimer, Chairman 
of the Board, he explained the situation and the handicap 
under which the Board has been operating. I asked him 
to write me on the subject, and I am enclosing as part of my 
remarks the letter Ireceived from him, The letter follows: 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
Washington, February 24, 1938. 
The Honorable JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CocHran: In accordance with our conversation request 
of last week, I am summarizing for you the work and problems 
with which the Board has been faced in the administration of the 
Railroad Retirement Acts of 1935 and 1937. 

Although the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 provided for an- 
nuities to begin to accrue on June 1, 1936, the act was in litiga- 
tion throughout the whole of the following year, and when the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 was passed on June 24, 1937, only 
about 7,000 annuity claims had been adjudicated and paid. Many 
thousands of employees were awaiting decision of the litigation, 80 
that when the Retirement Board began to function in full for the 
first time it was faced with an accumulation of claims under the 
1935 act covering retirements which would normally occur over 2 
whole years. In addition, the 1937 act made eligible for annuities 
certain persons who were in an employment relation on August 
29, 1935, but who had not been eligible under the 1935 act be- 
cause of physical disability. In this category there were several 
thousand persons who had not been in active service for several 
years. The not of 3607. oldo maade: ̃ for persiana wniier. ‘she 
Retirement Act all the pensioners under the voluntary pension 
plans who were on the rolls under such plans on March 1 and 
July 1, 1937. There were some 48,000 such pensioners who had 
vorn retired before the effective date of the Retirement Act of 

The total number of pension and annuity claims before the 
Board Auning Da SICA barca ag rig Sy 1, 1937, was more than 
140,000. This is approximately 10 times the number of persons 
who will attain age 65 in any single year in the future, and it is 
almost three times as many claims as the estimated number which 
were expected to be handled when the Budget for the fiscal year 
1938 was made up. That Budget, I might explain, was formulated 
in the fall of 1936 before the Retirement "Act of 1937 had been 
thought of. It assumed that the litigation which was then 
ing would be disposed of before the fiscal year 1937 and there 
would be opportunity to adjudicate some 25,000 to ic ac claims 
before the close of the fiscal year. 

Under these circumstances, which were beyond the power of 
anyone to anticipate or control, the Retirement Board began the 
fiscal year 1938. It a staff which was far too small 
to handle the peak load. It was obvious, of course, that if the 
peak load was to be handled at all effectively, the staff would 
have to be increased beyond that contemplated in the Budget. 
It seemed impracticable, for several reasons, to increase the staff 
to a point where it would be able to handle promptly a load 10 
times normal. First of all, it was obviously too much of a chance 
to take in the matter of budget. Second, the space limitations 
were such that a staff of that size could not be housed. Third, 
the extra costs involved in training so large a staff would be tre- 
mendous, particularly in view of the short time it would be em- 
ployed. Fourth, the Board’s experience with temporary employees 
had indicated that they are not the most effective workers, since 
the more efficient they are, the quicker they find themselves out 
of jobs. Moreover, in this connection, it is obvious that the more 
competent employees, whose services the Board would like to 
secure, will, generally speaking, not be attracted by an offer of 
short temporary employment. 

In the face of these circumstances, the Board adopted what 
was frankly a compromise policy. It increased its staff for a few 
months to a point approximately double that provided for by the 
Budget as the yearly average. Attempts were made, insofar as 
possible, to secure employees on a temporary or indefinite proba- 
tional appointment. It was anticipated that funds could be 
secured to keep on at least this size staff until the peak load 
was cleaned up. The Board believes that this should have been 
the policy, but was not able to secure the concurrence of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The deficiency appropriations which were 
approved did not permit the retention of as large a force as we 
had. We faced a choice between immediate reductions or a 
much greater reduction later on. We chose the lesser of the 
two evils. In making these reductions, the Board has not termi- 
nated with anyone with a permanent civil-service status. 

It is obvious that with a staff averaging for 4 months less 
than twice the staff provided for by the original 1938 Budget, the 
Board could not keep completely up with a claims load 10 times 
that of normal. It has, however, where possible, used short-cut 
methods enabling partial 3 and has postponed certain 
work which was not necessary for the immediate adjudication of 
claims. We have been able to make at least a partial payment 
or determine finally that an applicant was ineligible, in approxi- 
mately 100,000 cases, which is several times as large as the case 
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load will be when operations settle down to normal. Within the 
next few months, providing a few of the large railroads which 
have not been cooperating as well as they should, begin to im- 
prove their work, the Board will be able to make at least some 
payment on every eligible application for annuity. 

The reduction of the Board's forces did not go far enough to 
wipe out the pending deficit. Most of the appropriation which has 
passed the House and is now pending in the Senate, is needed to 
retain in the service the present employees of the Board. A small 
part will be available for reemployment and the Board does pro- 
pose to recall into its service as many as possible of those who 
were released. In this connection, I ought to add that our per- 
sonnel staff was able to secure jobs for about 60 percent of those 
who have been released, and are still giving active assistance 
toward this end. 

It is natural that in the early stages of the operations of the 
act more difficulties will arise than later on. One of the main 
reasons for this, perhaps, is the fact that it has taken some time 
for railroad employees generally to become familiar with the pro- 
visions of the act. Much time has had to be spent in answering 
queries which we will not receive later on. By this time many 
thousands of officials of local labor organizations, have familiarized 
themselves with the provisions of the act and are able to be of 
much assistance in helping applicants fill out forms, assemble 
various documents and, in general, facilitate the application proc- 
ess. The Board has recently suggested to class I railroads that they 
also have local officials and agents aid applicants. It has also 
been suggested that they might well secure notifications of retire- 
ment from employees 2 or 3 months before the event and, havy- 
ing secured such notification, assemble in advance all the in- 
formation which they will be required to furnish. Not all rail- 
roads will be able immediately to do this effectively because of the 
fact that they have not been able to clean up their own part 
of the peak load. Within the next few months, however, we shall 
be able to secure much relief with the assistance of labor organiza- 
tions and railroad managements. 

The situation has not been an easy one to face. The Board 
believes that its record is a good one: within 7 short months it 
has become one of the largest insurance institutions in the world, 
in terms of number of policyholders, annuitants, and annuity pay- 
ments, premium, income, and staff. The Board has opened up 
almost 2,000,000 accounts which will determine amounts of future 
annuities, has given opportunity, as was necessary under the act, 
to almost 180,000 employees to elect joint and survivor annuities, 
and has handled queries, documents, applications, and letters, to 
the number of many millions. The work has not been perfect 
and we are constantly striving to improve. We are confident that, 
given a reasonable opportunity, we shall succeed. 

If I can be of further service to you, please do not hesitate to 
call upon me. 

Yours very truly, 
Murray W. LATIMER. 


New Jersey—A Great State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CHARLES A. EATON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1938 


STATEMENT BY WALTER KIDDE, PRESIDENT, NEW JERSEY 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following brief state- 
ment by the president of the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce on business conditions in the State at the present 
time: 


The early settlers of the long, narrow, irregular strip of land 
which we now know as New Jersey little realized what blessings 
Nature had in store for the making of a great State. Look at a 
map of the United States and you will note several reasons why 
New Jersey possesses many tremendously important advantages for 
the development of its industry, commerce, and agriculture. It is 
located in the heart of the eastern seaboard, with long ocean and 
river shores, which give it a water front on two of the country’s 
largest ports, together with some of the world’s most-prized beach 
and resort areas. Fortune decreed that only the 90-mile width of 
the State would separate the Nation's largest and third largest 
population, commercial, and financial centers—New York City and 
Philadelphia. 

Consider its unique position from another point of view. More 
than 14,000,000 consumers live within 60 miles of New Jersey's 
geographical center; and, again, a market of 20,000,000 persons can 
be reached by motor trucks on an over-night haul—and this market 
now represents 23 percent of the Nation’s money income. 


Vehicular tunnels, bridges, ferries, railroads, and motor speed- 
ways bring New Jersey and New York within a few minutes’ dis- 
tance of each other, while Philadelphia is but a stone's throw“ 
from the southern portion of the State. Eight trunk-line railroads 
have terminal facilities within the State, which has more railroad 
trackage per square mile than any other State in the country. 
Speaking of transportation, let us not forget that a constant stream 
of motor traffic pours over its 26,400 miles of roads, of which 17,000 
miles are improved highways. 

At Newark there is the world’s busiest airport, which handled 
299,349 passengers, 2,488,580 pounds of express, and 4,766,719 pounds 
of mail in 1937. 

It has often been said that New Jersey is a proud State. That 
is true, not as a vain boast but in the spirit of justifiable pride. 
We are proud of New Jersey because we have learned to appreciate 
the natural resources which our location offers, and we are proud 
of the advantages which our people have built into the fabric 
of her industries, her government, her homes, and her traditions. 
New Jersey has been called “The Great Industrial State” and again 
“The Garden State.” Both terms are correct, for our State has a 
unique combination of great industries, which rank it sixth in 
the Nation in the value of its manufactured products and sixth in 
the value of its exports to foreign lands, even though it is only 
forty-fifth among the 48 States in size, while, on the other hand, 
New Jersey has more than 1,500,000 acres devoted to the many 
branches of its agricultural industry. In 1937 it led all States in 
production for market of sweet corn, lima beans, cucumbers, and 
green peppers. In the production of cranberries and beets for 
market, asparagus for market, early Irish potatoes, and eggplant 
it ranked second. In snap beans for market it was third, and it 
ranked fourth in the production of tomatoes for market and for 
manufacture. 

The dairy industry represents an investment of over $100,000,000, 
The value of all cattle in 1937 was $18,000,000, and the farm value 
of milk last year in the State was $24,000,000. 

The poultry industry in 1937 had an egg production worth 
$14,000,000. Twenty million baby chicks produced by hatcheries 
and farms in New Jersey last year were valued at $2,000,000. 

I cite these few figures to show that New Jersey is proud of its 
industries and its diversified agricultural resources as well. For 
instance, over $300,000,000 is invested in agriculture Alone, from 
which over #100,000,000 is annually produced. While on the sub- 
ject, may I point out that New Jersey, as a food-consuming State, 
stands second to none in per capita purchases. Its 4,500,000 people 
spend annually nearly $450,000,000 for food. That fact alone is 
evidence of the high standard of living and prosperity, which, of 
course, makes for the high standard of happiness of our people. 

The mark of progress since the depression is a good indication 
of the inherent strength and purpose of any group of people. 
New Jersey has been steadily recovering. The number of new 
manufacturing establishments in our State show an increase of 
22.2 percent in 1935 over 1933. During 1936 and 1937 a similar 
steady growth has been enjoyed. During the past year there has 
been a marked step forward in new industrial construction. For 
instance, new plants were completed for the General Motors Cor- 
poration, the L. A. Young Spring & Wire Co., Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products Co., Duro-Test Co., and new plants are under construc- 
tion for the Coca Cola Co., Swift & Co., Bendix Aviation, and the 
General Motors Corporation. 

One interesting feature of New Jersey’s manufacturing advantage 
is found in the wide diversity of its industries. The United States 
Census Bureau lists 170 different classes of industry, which 
an abundance of labor and a high degree of skilled workmen in 
many and varied industrial processes. Distribution of the major 
industrial groups within the State follows very closely distribution 
within the Nation as a whole. One might well ponder over this 
interesting fact. Certainly it is not by chance that New Jersey 
holds such a high position in the American industrial scale. 
Surely there are good and sound reasons for the statement we 
so often hear New Jersey is a haven for industry.” We have the 
God-given advantage of position and natural resources, that is 
true, and we have benefited by the high vision, courage, and 
industry of our forefathers who willed to do and helped to make 
New Jersey a great State. 

In recent years, however, there have been other fields to conquer 
and other gains to be made which have added to the reasons by 


which there is good justification for calling our State “a haven’ 


for industry.” A long fight has been waged to keep New Jersey 
free from undue taxation and burdensome government regulations. 
There have been constant threats of more and more spending by 
government which would impose new tax loads on industry and 
all the citizens, but every threat has been defeated until New 
Jersey, with confidence, invites new industries to settle within its 
borders. 

The New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce has stood guard 
for economy, and for the past 5 years it has led the fight for a 
reduction in the cost of government. Our taxes compare more 
than favorably with those of other Middle Atlantic States. We 
have no State income or corporate taxes, and the march of in- 
dustry is not away from New Jersey but toward New Jersey, be- 
cause of the favored position which has been maintained here. 
It is of further encouragement for us to know that both political 
parties in the last fall election pledged that no new taxes would 
be imposed this year. 

There are some facts about our municipal spending which are 
highly significant and encouraging. An extensive study made by 
the municipal research bureau of the State chamber of the 
budgets of 564 cities, towns, boroughs, townships, and villages of 
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New Jersey shows a proposed expenditure in 1937 of $176,066,421, 
exclusive of school levies. This amount is a decrease of $8,312,191 
as compared to the 1936 total expenditures. What does this 
mean? Naturally, there are many contributing factors, not the 
least of which has been the 5-year State-wide drive by organized 
taxpayers and conscientious public officials extravagance 
and inefficiency in local government in New Jersey. The “bond 
and budget acts” enacted into law during this period have also 
been contributing factors in creating this improved position in 
municipal spending. Any permanent reform in municipal finan- 
cial and expenditure control in New Jersey must come about 

the setting up of adequate State control, and, to that end, 
the te chamber of commerce a few years ago prepared a series 
of bills to establish sound State fiscal control. The recent findings 
of our municipal research bureau give abundant proof that the 
State chamber’s position has been sound. 

We are ou our provincialisms. Our so-called Mason 
. fee toe long oS created a hort and 
south Jersey complex, is rapidly fading away. We now of 
our manufacture and agriculture as one great ind order. 
An understanding of our interdependence is more evident every 
day, and I would venture to say that New Jersey’s greatest ad- 
vantage is found in the spirit of its people; it is the spirit to do 
and to cooperate for the common good of all citizens in our great 
Commonwealth. 


I Call It a Horrible Joke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. BINDERUP 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1938 


Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, suppose you and I were to 
walk down a street in an average residential section of an 
American city and pick out a house of an average American 
family; and suppose we were to forcibly enter this house 
and carry away the family’s groceries, clothes, and every- 
thing, including the family’s cash. 

We would, of course, not expect to get by with this, since 
an alarm would soon be turned in and police cars with 
screaming sirens would move swiftly to the place of robbery 
and land us in jail. 

But suppose that we—to do a better job—were to organize 
a powerful gang to raid all houses in the city, and besides 
robbing the people of their belongings we were to throw all 
husbands, wives, and children out into the cold. 

In such case, if the police force were not strong enough 
to cope with the situation, the National Guard would be 
mobilized and would eventually lock up every member of 
the gang for a long, long period of time. 

But imagine, further, that we were to organize an entire 
army camouflaging our intention by calling our gang “the 
So-and-So Brotherhood of America,” in order to raid an entire 
State, a job which has been successfully carried out elsewhere. 

Would we not expect the Federal Army to take charge of 
the situation; and, knowing the efficiency of that force, would 
we have any doubt as to what the outcome would be? I 
believe that we would not, for, thank goodness, we still have 
law and order in this country and feel snugly safe under the 
protection of our Constitution. 

But, on the other hand, if a body of bankers were to meet 
and decide to contract the volume of money in circulation in 
our country, say, by $10,000,000,000, and by that very act 
create an artificial depression which would deprive the people 
of their jobs, so that they would be unable to buy groceries, 
coal, and other necessities of life, but would have to use up 
their savings and even lose their homes, such an act would be 
looked upon as lawful. 

And if the people refused to surrender their property, then 
that very police, or the National Guard, or the Federal Army, 
according to this same Constitution, would have to do that 
very job of putting hubands, wives, and children out into the 
cold. 

And still freedom rings from the mountainsides; we hear 
it praised over the radio, in the press, and in political meet- 
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ings we are constantly being reminded of a Constitution that 
protects the welfare of the people. 

I call it a horrible joke. 

How is it that after 160 years of political liberty a small 
group of bankers are still permitted to retain powers by virtue 
of which they at will can create depressions and by which 
the police, the National Guard, and, if necessary, our Federal 
Army can be called upon to enforce their decrees? 

How can we account for the fact that in spite of our consti- 
tutional voting power we, a supposedly free people, who 
through our work in the field, the mines, the workshops, or 
offices have created a wealth of more than $250,000,000,000, 
have permitted two-thirds of that wealth to accumulate in 
the possession of a small group consisting of a few thousand 
men and women—those President Roosevelt calls the “eco- 
nomic royalists”? 

The answer is that our people do not realize that there are 
two kinds of freedom, political and economic; that there are 
two kinds of dictatorship, political and economic, and that 
in America we live under political freedom but economic 
dictatorship. 

If this is the case, let us try to consider the “forgotten 
man’s” point of view. I refer to the father of a family who 
for weeks has knocked at the doors of employers and still is 
unable to find work; who, in spite of being skilled in his 
trade, of good health and moral standing, must return to his 
anxiously waiting wife and children without money and food 
or even a ray of hope for the future. 

If you have never had that distressing experience, you have 
missed something essential in life, that would awaken you to 
a better understanding of such a man’s lack of enthusiasm 
for freedom, liberty, and a constitution. 

Imagine, further, that some 20,000,000 such men without 
work were to meet a man, who promised them economic se- 
curity; would they not be readily induced to surrender that 
political voting power which for 160 years has failed to give 
them social security, and has left them defenseless against a 
power more formidable than that of any dictator, the finan- 
cial power of the economic royalty? 

Would you blame these men, if they were to think that they 
are risking nothing by giving any new political offer a try- 
out? Do you really believe that what has happened in two 
other great countries, Germany and Italy, cannot happen 
over here? Do you think that human beings in America 
are of a different make-up from those beyond the sea? 

If you believe, however, that the fundamental feelings of 
civilized men and women, the craving for love, friendship, 
and security, are the same among people of all nations, then 
I venture to suggest that we join together to analyze the rea- 
sons for the monstrous fact that 40,000,000 people in America 
still are ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed. And when we have 
found the cause of this situation, let us remove it and make 
an end of the terrible misery prevailing. 

We may yet base the course of our reforms on the very 
Constitution under which the present regrettable conditions 
exist. But it is just in the nick of time, for it is a fact that 
another depression is already threatening the Nation. If the 
sun of democracy shall not set, and the darkness of ism“ 
fascism, nazi-ism, communism—shall not prevail, then there 
is indeed no time to lose. 

As an intelligent people we ought to take advantage of the 
lessons of history. Toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the civilized world was in the throes of economic misery. 
The people of America and elsewhere throughout the world 
had for centuries been exploited by autocratic rulers and 
nobility and had been driven to a state of starvation and 
economic serfdom. 

The first people to throw off the chains of autocratic sub- 
jugation was that of America. The next to follow was that 
of France, and the wave of insurrection against economic 
and political exploitation spread all over western Europe, its 
advance being stopped only at the wall of czarism; and the 
latter finally collapsed two decades ago. 

History has witnessed similar waves pass over the world, 
as, for instance, the wave of Protestantism in the fifteenth 
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century and the wave of religious enthusiasm at the time of 
the crusades. 

It would appear that whenever humanity is aroused, either 
through extreme enthusiasm or the profoundest misery, such 
waves will spread from the center of their origin to the ends 
of the earth. 

We see nowadays a similar wave moving toward our 
shores, a wave born out of three centuries of suffering by 
the Russian people and given momentum by the economic 
misery in this and other countries, due to the failure of 
capitalism to provide social security for the working masses. 

Intelligent American men and women should therefore ask 
themselves the question: Have we built up a wall of social 
security and justice around our country that can withstand 
the coming flood? Or do we believe, as the Russian, Ger- 
man, and Italian nobility and middle classes believed—that 
it cannot happen here. 

Whatever your answer may be, I will suggest that we be 
cautious and do not take anything for granted, but try 
studiously to analyze our economic situation in order to find 
a course that will not make a rich man poor, but our poor 
men better off. 

In this noble effort I believe everyone can join, with the 
possible exception of that small group of men and women 
who know of no other means of gaining wealth than to take 
advantage of the average man’s ignorance of national money 
matters. 

In conclusion I shall mention that a great number of 
Members of Congress realize the danger of continued eco- 
nomic dictatorship in America and are giving support to a 
measure introduced by me in Congress under the title: 

H. R. 8585, a bill providing for monetary control and 
balancing the monetary supply with production at abun- 
dance. 


A Question in Civics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1938 


LETTER FROM PHILLIP BURNS AND REPLY BY HON. JACK 
NICHOLS, OF OKLAHOMA, TO SAME 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I want to insert in the Record a letter received 
from a schoolboy in my district, together with my answer. 


EUFAULA, OKLA., February 16, 1938. 
Hon. Jack NICHOLS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. 

Dear Jack: I am an eighth-grade 3 studying civics. We 
have come to one very important question and our civics book 
does not explain clearly what the question means. The question 
I have reference to: “Are you a Democrat or a Republican? 
Why?” 

Please answer this question fully as to the difference between 
the Democrat principles and Republican principles. Let me have 
a reply at your earliest convenience, 

I remain, very truly yours, 

PHILLIP BURNS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1938. 
Dear PHILIP: Your most interesting letter is at hand, and I 
want to assure you that I appreciate the favor of hearing from 


u. 
The roots of the Democratic and Republican Parties as we have 
them today go back to the days of the American Revolution against 
England. When George Washington was elected our first President 
he was chosen not because of his politics but because it was felt 
that he would be able to knit the several States together. 

But the Congress and the Cabinet soon split on fundamental 
differences. Alexander Hamilton was the leader of one group and 
held that the United States needed an aristocracy of money to 
take the place of the aristocracy of landed gentry which England 
had. He proposed that the right to vote be limited to those who 


had money and land, and that laws be made largely to protect 
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them. Thomas Jefferson, on the other hand, felt that the right to 
vote should be given every class and that laws should be made 
to protect human rights ahead of money and property rights. 

From the fundamental differences of these two men sprang the 
Democratic and Republican Parties. Jefferson founded the Demo- 
cratic Party, Hamilton the Republican Party. 

Through our history these fundamental differences have re- 
mained. The Republicans have given us some good Presidents; 
the Democrats, by failing to follow their basic principles, have 
gone into eclipse at times. 

But in your time and my time the old division lines have become 
clear again. Now the Democrats favor taking care of the common 
people; the Republicans are worried about the taxes on the rich, 
The Democrats acted to save the homes of those in distress; the 
Republicans were anguished by the distress of Wall Street brokers. 
The Democrats have given relief to hungry farmers and workers; 
the Republicans have begged for help for big manufacturers and 
money barons. The Democrats protected workers in their right to 
organize into unions so they could get better wages and working 
conditions; the Republicans opposed this movement, but asked 
that the factory owners be given the right to fix higher prices so 
they could make more money. 

The Democratic Party, Phillip, is the party of those who believe 
the Nation belongs to all the people. The Republicans, funda- 
mentally, want to foster control by financial and factory interests 
and others known as the “favored few.” The Republicans still 
hold to Hamilton’s theory that only a few are “fit to rule.” 

Hoping these observations will be of some benefit to you in 
your class and congratulating you on your interest in publio 
affairs, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack NICHOLS, 
The Farmers’ Friend. 


Conditions in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 1 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM H. KING, OF UTAH, ON 
FEBRUARY 21, 1938 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, on Monday night, February 
21, 1938, the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krnc] delivered 
an address over a Nation-wide network of the National 
Broadcasting Co. on the subject of conditions in Hawaii. The 
discussion is of such general interest that I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of the address be inserted in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I send greetings and aloha to my friends in Hawall. 

Many people in thinking of the Territory of Hawail visualize a 
land of beaches, with a tropical moon, and native singers, dancers, 
and guitar players entertaining the tourists. 

They think of a land of sunshine and coconut palms, mountains 
and volcanoes, beautiful flowers and colors at every hand. And 
they are right. Hawall has all these things. Nature has treated 
this mid-Pacific area with a lavish hand. But this is only a small 
part of the story. A delightful climate and a beautiful setting 
furnish a starting point, but that is but a part of the story. 

On June 9, 1937, Hon. SAMUEL WILDER KING, Delegate from Hawalli, 
introduced H. R. 7452, a bill to enable the people of Hawaii to 
form a constitution and State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original States. This 
measure was referred to the Committee on the Territories, where it 
is still pending. The importance of the bill was recognized by both 
the House and the Senate, and on August 4, 1937, a concurrent 
resolution was agreed to, 


COMMITTEE NAMED 


This resolution called for the appointment of a committee com- 
posed of 12 Members of the Senate and 12 Members of the House 
of Representatives and the Delegate from Hawaii, to be known as 
the Joint Committee on Hawaii. I had the honor to be named 
chairman of this committee. The committee was authorized and 
directed to conduct a comprehensive investigation and study of the 
subject of statehood and other subjects relating to the welfare of 
the Territory of Hawaii. The report of that committee, following 
its investigation, has been submitted to Congress. 

The people of Hawaii, upon being advised of the pendency in 
Congress of the bill for statehood and of the appointment of a 
joint committee to investigate and study the question of statehood 
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and other matters relating to their welfare, made known their 
desire to be heard by the committee when it entered upon the 
investigation and study authorized by Congress. Full opportunity 
was given to all persons who desired to testify and a large number 
of witnesses appeared and testified, and their statements were 
stenographically reported, and within a few days will be printed 
and made available to the public. 

Members of the committee visited various parts of the Territory 
and endeavored to obtain the views of its residents respecting the 
question of statehood, as well as other subjects relating to the 
welfare of the Territory and its inhabitants. a Rye Parry the 


and lands devoted to grazing, 


and also those open to settlement. 
PROSPECTS STUDIED 


The committee gave special attention to labor conditions and 
matters relating to economic and industrial welfare and develop- 
ment of the Territory. Full information was sought concerning 
T 

ts future development —economically, agriculturally, socially, 
and culturally. Hearings were conducted upon a number of the 
ma witnesses from all parts of the Territory appeared and 


The investigations made cover the governmental activities of the 
Territory and its political subdivisions, courts, and public institu- 
tions. 

It should be stated that a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Territories had visited Hawaii in 1935 and had made a 
comprehensive study of the questions for which the Joint Com- 
mittee on Hawaii had been appointed. It was therefore regarded 

228 roper that the hearings of the subcommittee be made a part 

report and hearings of 5 o committee. Before the subcom- 
mite 105 witnesses appeared and testified, 90 of whom favored 
statehood for Hawali. The subcommittee made its report to the 
House of Representatives and stated: 

“e è © we found the Territory of Hawaii to be a modern unit 
of the American Commonwealth, with a political, social, and eco- 
nomic structure of the highest type. Its educational program is 
an advanced one, with a large portion of the tax dollar being spent 
for the training of its youth. Even during the period of the 
depression this program was neither relaxed nor reduced, and its 
school facilities compare favorably with those of the most ad- 
vanced States. Hawaii's economic standards are high, with an 
industrial and agricultural development forming 2 sound basis for 
the continued growth of the Territory. 


MORE ADVOCATES HEARD 


Sixty-seven witnesses appeared before the Joint Committee on 
Hawaii, a mAT of whom favored statehood. The committee, 
after weighing all the testimony and giving due consideration to 
the facts presented, prepared a report which has been filed in the 
House and in the Senate. This report, consisting of 100 printed 
pages, is a comprehensive review of the testimony and contains 
data relating to the political, economic, and industrial conditions 
in the islands. 

While the testimony affords reasons in support of statehood, the 
committee reached the conclusion that the question of statehood 
should be deferred to be further considered by the Congress at 
some appropriate occasion after a determination of the sentiment 
of its le and upon their application through proper channels. 

Owing the strategic position of Hawaii from the standpoint 
of national defense, military and political disturbances in the 
Orient may not be overlooked in determining the relations be- 
tween Hawall and the mainland. Speaking for myself, I am not 
ga pee to Japan's aggressive and militaristic movements. 


tion providing statehood for 
affirmatively act upon the pending 
no further consideration of the subject, and particularly after 
the sentiment of the people has been fully determined. 
EQUALITY IN TREATMENT RECOMMENDED 


The committee further recommended that the people of Hawaii 
be assured of the continued interest of Congress in their progress 
under the American flag, and that they be assured, as fellow 
citizens, of the same treatment as that accorded to the people 
of the several States; further, that the status of Hawaii, as an 
integral part of the Union, and an incorporated Territory of the 
e States, be in x 


the Territory receive the same treatment accorded those of any 
other part of the Nation, and that its people be reassured that 
the established practice of the United States, as repeatedly af- 
firmed in the platforms of both national parties, and 


until such time as the question of statehoòd be reexamined. 
committee further recommended to the Legislature of Hawaii con- 
sideration of various matters to which reference was made in the 
hearings and in the report. 
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May I say a few words the early history of the 
Hawaiian Islands? They were settl centuries ago by Polyne- 
sians, the records of whose voyages among the Pacific Islands in 
frail canoes are preserved by tradition and legend. The descend- 
ants of these adventurous seamen maintain many of their early 
customs, mellowing the life of a community otherwise observing 
the customs of modern day industrial and commercial life. The 
existence of the islands was definitely made known to the out- 
side world by the English explorer, Capt. James Cook, who visited 
the islands when the American Revolution was in progress, and 
when he was searching for a northwest from Europe to 
Asia. Captain Cook made several visits to the islands. 

At that time the great chief Kamehameha was rising to power, 
and by the year 1810 had brought the principal islands under his 
sole rule, and established the Kingdom of Hawaii. This monarchy 
continued until 1893, when, as a result of political differences and 
the pressure of economic changes, it was overthrown and a re- 
public formed, This republic continued until annexation and the 
American flag was raised over the islands. 

ADMISSION OFTEN SOUGHT 


The Territory of Hawaii is one of the two remaining Territories 
under the American flag, and from the day of its annexation it 
has upon various occasions sought admission into the Union as a 
sovereign State. May I be permitted to say that I have always 
felt a deep interest in Hawaii? My father was a missionary there 
before my birth, and when I was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives I offered the first resolution for the annexation of 
Hawaii. It has been contended by the residents of the Territory 
that when annexation occurred it was understood that they were 
to enjoy all the rights possessed by American citizens within the 
various States of the Union. Hawaii, as did Texas, came under the 
American flag by annexation, but unlike Texas, which came directly 
into the Union as a State, it was incorporated as a Territory. and 
while it became an integral part of the United States by the yolun- 
tary action of the people, its residents believed that the Territory 
would soon be admitted into the Union as a State. 

Many Americans not residing in Hawaii have entertained the 
view expressed by Hon. Champ Clark, who declared: 

“+ © œ that a perpetual existence as a Territory 18 
repugnant to the genius of our institutions and out of harmony 
with our entire history. Home rule has been our policy from the 
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Twenty-nine of the forty-eight States of the Union, after remain- 
ing as Territories for various periods, were admitted into the Union. 
No standards for admission were adopted, and Congress determined 
whether any Territory applying should be admitted. The popula- 
tion of the admitted Territories varied from 7.000 to 1,635,000. 
MORE THAN $200,000,000 TRADE 


The total area of the Territory of Hawaii is approximately 6,500 
square miles, being double the combined area of the States of 
Delaware and Rhode Island, and its population is now approxi- 
mately 400,000, exceeding the population of a number of States. 
At the time of annexation, the population was but 150,000. This 
growth, while rapid, is exceeded by the increase in commerce, 
trade, industry, and those activities characteristic of progressive 
States and communities. For example, the total annual trade 
to and from the islands at the time of annexation was but $40,- 
000,000, whereas, now it is more than $200,000,000. 

The residents of Hawaii are subject to the same Federal taxes 
and import duties as are the residents of the mainland; and the 
amount of Federal income taxes paid by them has annually ex- 
ceeded that paid by a number of States ranging from 12 to 19. 
The taxes collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, since 
annexation, total more than $155,000,000, and each of 17 States 
has paid less income taxes during that period than has Hawaii. 
The customs receipts collected in Hawaii since 1901 total more 
than $53,000,000, and the total revenues collected by the Federal 
Government from the residents of the Territory, from 1900 to 
1936, inclusive, amount to more than $207,000,000. 

The expenditures by the Federal Government in behalf of the 
Territory and all of its activities, covering the same period, amount 
to but $64,329,000. The excess of payments to the Federal Treas- 
ury from Hawaii over Federal expenditures in Hawaii totals more 
than $143,000,000. - The credit of the Territory is excellent, and all 
bond issues, whether by the Territory or its political subdivisions, 
find ready markets at a premium. Territorial taxes are moderate, 
and the Organic Act limits the amount of indebtedness that may 
be incurred by the Territory to 10 percent of the total assessed 
value of the property in the Territory or in a territorial subdivi- 
sion. The total expenditures of the Territory in 1936 amounted 
to $26,486,878, and the assessed value of real and personal property 
in 1936 was more than $378,000,000. 

EFFICIENT GOVERNMENT 

The facts presented to the committee showed that the govern- 
ment of the Territory and its political subdivisions was both 
efficient and economical, 

Immediately after annexation, the national political parties of 
the United States extended their izations to include Hawail, 
and from that time its people have divided their allegiance between 
the national Democratic and the national Republican Parties. Except 
for a brief period at the g of territorial history, there has 


been no recalcitrant group. Hawali accepted the American po- 
litical system wholeheartedly, and its citizens divide on local and 
national issues in accordance with their adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic and Republican Parties. 
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The records show that a very large proportion of the citizens of 
Hawaii entitled to vote do so, an indication of a deep sense of 
civic responsibility. Over the years the high character of the can- 
didates for public office substantiates this indication. Men of large 
business or professional interests offer themselves for public office 
and serve conscientiously even at considerable personal sacrifice. 
The people of Hawaii are evidently greatly interested in politics 
and seem to follow the issues of each campaign very closely. 

The immediate future holds no threat of any cleavage between 
the different groups of the Hawaiian electorate. 


Number and percentage of registered voters of Hawati in 5 racial 
groups 


Number | Percent 


21, 582 33.8 

24, 332 38.2 

5, 356 8.3 

11, 273 17.6 

1, 188 1.8 

ORR TANANA P A DAS EA AIEE ES AAN E EES 63, 831 100.0 
32.3 

36.1 

8.4 

20.7 

2.3 

W 71. 276 100. 0 
= 

21, 665 28.9 

„ 927 34.5 

6, 499 8.7 

18, 698 24.9 

All others 2, 270 3.0 
— — —— 75, 059 100.0 


INTEREST HIGH IN EDUCATION 


Great interest is manifested in education. There is a school 
enrollment of more than 101,000. The university has an excellent 
staff, and has more than 3,000 students. The teachers in the 
university and in the public schools compare favorably with the 
teachers in universities and the public schools on the mainland, 
and their compensation favorably compares with the most ad- 
vanced schools in the various States of the Union. More than 
40 percent of the total revenue of the Territory is devoted to 
public education and the public schools of Hawaii are playing 
a vitally important part in creating and developing a high stand- 
ard of citizenship and in inculcating devotion to American insti- 
tutions and ideals among all citizens of whatever racial ancestry. 

In the matter of races it should be said that while persons of 
Japanese ancestry constitute the third largest voting group in the 
Territory, the number and proportion of aliens is rapidly de- 
creasing and the testimony before the committee indicated that 
citizens of oriental ancestry, generally speaking, were industrious 
and law abiding, and in many ways were demonstrating their 
desire and purpose to be patriotic citizens. 

More than 7 mt of the Territorial revenues are expended 
for the conservation of health and sanitation, and more than 
3 percent for the development and conservation of natural re- 
sources. The expenditures for highways exceed 11 percent, and 7 
percent of the entire revenues of the Territory are expended for 
charities, hospitals, and corrections. 

THIRTY-ONE BANKS AVAILABLE 


There are 31 banks in the Territory, with demand deposits of 
nearly $45,000,000, and time deposits of more than $58,000,000. 
There are a number of trust companies and banks and trust 
companies whose resources are more than $140,000,000. 

There are no extremely wealthy individuals and, on the other 
hand, there are a large number of comparatively well-to-do 
people, and a remarkably large number of persons who have sav- 
ings in the banks. There were more than 176,000 savings ac- 
counts in 1937, this number being more than 44 percent of the 
total population. The retail sales per capita are larger than in 
35 States, and more individual income taxes are reported in pro- 
portion to population than in each of 21 States. 

The greatest natural resource of Hawaii is its agricultural lands, 
though the acreage of tillable lands is a rather small part of the 
total area. However, scientific methods and intensive cultivation 
have brought a high degree of soil productivity, with sugarcane 
and pineapples constituting the largest crops. A fine quality of 
coffee is produced, and there is no reason why it should not find 
a wider market. 

Hawaii is situated at the crossroads of the world’s largest ocean, 
where sea and air lines cross. It is, therefore, one of the most 
strategically located points on earth. Ships of most of the 
maritime nations are frequent visitors to the Territory. British 
trade among Canada, New Zealand, and Australia naturally pivots 
there. It is the halfway house for the oriental and occidental 
nations. Recently regular air passenger and mail service was in- 
stalled between mainland United States, China, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, by way of Honolulu, and this service is constantly 
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growing in importance. Regular service between the United States 
and the antipodes by giant air clippers is at hand. Hawaii dom- 
inates the northern Pacific and through it the United States has 
extended its western outposts over 2,000 miles beyond the shores 
of America. 

GREAT STRATEGIC VALUE 


Due to its strategic location, Hawaii is of great value to 
America’s national defense. This was proven when Admiral 
Dewey coaled his ships there for the Battle of Manila Bay. 

No one can visit Hawaii without being impressed with the natu- 
ral beauty of the islands and the hospitality and friendliness of its 
people. The thrift and industry of the people are reflected in the 
material and moral conditions there prevailing. A study of its 
history and its present status requires that credit be accorded 
to those who have contributed to the progress and development 
which have been made. The present economic position has been 
attained only by energy, thrift, and wise leadership. So, looking 
into the future, it may be expected that Hawaii, continuing to in- 
crease in population and wealth, will again seek admission, and 
that its people, increasing in numbers and becoming more and 
more homogeneous in character and outlook, will patriotically 
devote themselves to those measures and policies which will 
3 contribute to the attainment of the goal which they 

esire. 

May I in conclusion quote from President Roosevelt’s good-bye 
address when he was departing from Hawaii in 1934: 

And I have seen with my own eyes that you are 
doing much to improve the standards of living of the average of 
your citizenship. That is as it should be, and I know that you 
will put forth every effort to make further progress. There are, 
indeed, many parts of the mainland of the United States where 
economic and educational levels do not come up to those which I 
find here. And may I compliment you also on the excellent ap- 
pearance of neatness and of cleanliness in the homes—those homes 
which I have seen in all parts of the islands—they deserve emula- 
tion in every part of the Nation.” 


Super Toll Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 2 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO INTERVIEW WITH HUBERT HOLLOWAY, OF THE AMERI- 
CAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SUPER TOLL HIGHWAYS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, proposals advanced in 
Congress calling for the building of a series of transcontinen- 
tal and north and south highways have attracted widespread 
attention. Naturally the Congress wants all the facts and a 
cross section of public opinion with regard to these pro- 
posals. 

No organization in the country has had a more active part, 
over a long period of years, in the development of highways 
and motor transportation generally than the American Auto- 
mobile Association. With nearly 800 affiliated motor clubs 
and branches throughout the United States, the A. A. A. is 
well equipped to ascertain the views of motorists and to rep- 
resent the viewpoint of highway users. For this reason, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor a radio interview with Hubert Holloway, of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, on the subject of Super Toll 
Highways. 

There being no objection, the interview was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ANNOUNCER. Proposals to gridiron the country with superhigh- 
ways financed by tolls are now before Congress. Hearings have 
been started. Sponsors of toll superhighways claim they would 
aid national defense, quicken industrial recovery, provide employ- 
ment, and relieve congestion now a vital factor in traffic safety. 
It is also claimed that they would be self-liquidating projects. To- 


night WOL brings you an interview with Hubert Holloway, repre- 

senting the American Automobile Association, an organization 

which since 1902 has encouraged acceptance and use of the auto- 

mobile and had an active part in highway developments. Let’s 

find out what the A. A. A. thinks about super toll highway proposals. 

nine EN, why have these proposals attracted so much at- 
on g 
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Mr. Hottowar. Simply because 54 percent of American families 
own automobiles. We have 1 motor vehicle for every 5.3 persons, 
ranging from 1 to 2.6 persons in Nevada to 1 to 9.7 in Mississippi. 
Traffic on the highways is badly congested in areas of dense popu- 
lation. Obviously great freeways, with divided lanes of traffic, over- 
passes, and no grade crossing, have a strong appeal. 

ANNOUNCER. I should imagine they would have. Will we eventu- 
ally have them? 

Mr. Hottoway. Yes; where they are justified by the volume of 
traffic. We already have superhighways in the vicinity of large 
cities. New York, Chicago, and Detroit have built such roads 
reaching out into adjacent areas. However, they are extremely 
costly, particularly as regards right-of-way, and the traffic volume 
must be sufficient to Justify such projects. 

ANNOUNCER. What is the position of the American Automobile 
Association as regards the proposed system of transcontinental 
and north and south superhighways now being studied by Con- 
gress? 

Mr. Hottoway. It is given clearly in article I of the Bill of 
Rights for Motorists, adopted at our annual convention 2 years 
ago. I quote: “We must have roads suitable and adequate for 
the movement of modern traffic with safety. There must be 
multiple-lane highways with opposing traffic streams divided. 
They must be free and not toll roads.” A year later the American 
Automobile Association again went on record as unalterably op- 
posed to a series of transcontinental toll superhighways financed 
by use of public funds or public credit of any units of government. 

ANNOUNCER. Then your organization favors superhighways 
where justified by traffic volume and not financed by tolls. 

Mr. Hottoway. Exactly. Ample funds are now available to build 
these if motor taxes are used entirely for road-building purposes. 

ANNOUNCER. Is that not done now? * 

Mr. Hottoway. No. Of the billion and a half dollars paid in 
special motor taxes during 1937, approximately 10 nt was di- 
verted to other than highway purposes. Around à billion dollars 
has been diverted during the last 10 years—a period when States 
were hard pressed to keep abreast with traffic needs through the 
building and rebuilding of highways. 

ANNOUNCER. You spoke of traffic volume in connection with su- 
perhighways. Are not all of our highways used? 

Mr. Hottoway. Yes. Virtually all bear heavy traffic. But the 
volume of long-distance traffic is small compared with strictly 
local traffic. The greater volume moves within a radius of 50 
miles of large centers of population. 

ANNOUNCER. Much emphasis is being placed on the fact that the 
proposed system of superhighways would be self-liquidating proj- 
ects. There is much interest in such projects in view of the great 
unemployment. What can you tell the radio audience about this 
angle of the pending proposals? 

Mr. Hottoway. To begin with, any project can be self-liquidating 
only when there is definite income to take care of the cost. Take 
superhighways for example. The heaviest traffic anywhere in the 
United States is perhaps between Washington and Boston, aver- 
aging about 5,000 vehicles per day. In other words, virtually every 
mile of this 450-mile route carries an average of 5,000 vehicles per 
day, mostly in travel of 50 miles or less. Obviously, this heavily 
traveled area would deserve first consideration for a superhighway. 

Two questions are presented. First, the cost of a superhighway, 
and, second, the income from tolls. estimate that a 
four-lane superhighway, including overpasses and clover-leaf inter- 
sections, would cost not less than $325,000 per mile, not including 
bridges and tunnels. The 450 miles would represent an initial 
cost of $146,000,000. An extremely low interest rate of 2 percent 
and bond flotation charges would be around $3,000,000 a year, or 
$8,200 per day. To amortize the $146,000,000 in 30 years would 
require, roughly, $6,000,000 per year. Maintenance costs, depre- 
ciation, salaries for tollgate keepers, policing, and other costs 
would add probably another $6,000,000 a year, making a total 
annual cost of $12,000,000 or, roughly, $32,850 per day. 

Next we should consider possible income from tolls. An average 
of 5,000 vehicles per day moving over each of the 450 miles between 


day. 
diverted to a superhighway at a toll charge of 1 cent a mile, the 
daily income would be only $22,500 or more than $10,000 per day 
short of the daily cost of the highway. And no one will seriously 
contend that anything like all traffic would use toll roads when 
free highways are readily available. 

ANNOUNCER. These are significant But what about the 
proposition of selling right-of-way acquired in excess of that 
needed for the highway? 

Mr. Hottoway. That is, of course, a remote possibility of doing 
this. However, the strongest appeal for superhighways is that 
they would offer through routes for fast travel and would be free 
from the dangers of in ions, ‘This would not be true if inlets 
and outlets are too frequent. Yet, without these frequent inlets 
the adjoining lands will have no great value. It must also be 
borne in mind that numerous business enterprises located along 
existing free highways would be thrown out of business if the 
greater volume of traffic should be diverted to superhighways. 

ANNOUNCER. Have any other countries built superhighways? 

Mr. Hoitoway. Yes; Italy and Germany have built superhigh- 
ways, financed by tolls, but the toll idea was found to be imprac- 
tical. When Italy started out to construct the so-called auto- 
stradas, the first one from Milan to Como, they were established 
on the toll basis, financed by a private company, with the Govern- 
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ment underwriting the bonded obligations. The first of these 
roads met with a mediocre success from the standpoint of returns 
on the investment, but the moment Italy undertook the construc- 
tion of a system of national free highways the autostradas imme- 
diately went into decline, they lost traffic, and they were converted 
into free highways. 

The same situation held true in Germany. When Germany 
started out to build its present system of autobahns or motor- 
ways—the finest in Europe, and most of them built on the 
free-way principle—the idea was to establish them on a toll basis, 
but this was abandoned as impractical. Until it can be demon- 
strated that the traffic is there, there is no warrant in experience 
to justify a toll-road program. 

Announcer. Could you summarize briefly the disadvantages of 
toll roads? 

Mr. Hottoway. The best authority on highways is, of course, the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads. Let me quote what the 
Bureau has to say in this connection. 

“The disadvantages of toll roads are: Antagonistic public opin- 
ion, which traditionally regards the roads as free means of com- 
munication; additional expense of financing immediate huge 
expenditures; additional expense of collecting tolls (a ‘nonpro- 
ductive’ activity, which in the case of toll bridges has been esti- 
mated to absorb from 15 to 27 percent of the total amount of 
tolls collected); impossibility of giving monopolistic guaranties, 
since paralleling free roads must be maintained for use by the 
general public, and consequent uncertainty of traffic volume; 
finally, that inherent dilemma in enterprises of this kind which 
presents on the one hand the necessity of building at heavy 
expense a superhighway capable of attracting large volumes of 
traffic from the free thoroughfares, and on the other hand the 
prime requirement of a low toll rate.” 

ANNOUNCER. You spoke of highways abroad. How does the 
United States rank with other countries in the way of roads and 
automobiles? 

Mr. Hottoway. Our country now has a third of the world’s road 
mileage and 70 percent of the world’s motor vehicles. This in- 
dividual mobility is enjoyed nowhere else in the world. The 
greater number of motor vehicles here are owned by families with 
low income. In many countries abroad the car is still a luxury. 

Announcer. What does the A. A. A. suggest in the way of 
planning for the highways of the future, which is in a sense an 
objective of the super toll highway proposals? 

Mr. HoLLoway. First, we believe that more facts must be avail- 
able with regard to traffic flow, highway needs, and road financing. 
Fortunately, such studies are underway. Several years ago the 
Congress authorized the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
to cooperate with the States in highway planning surveys. This 
study is of a threefold character and includes a road inventory, 
a traffic survey, and a financial and road-use survey. Nearing 
completion in many States, these surveys will provide the infor- 
mation essential for an appraisal of not only superhighways, but 
all road needs. Already sufficient data has been developed to 
indicate that there is not now a sufficient volume of long-distance 
traffic to support a vast network of transcontinental and north 
and south superhighways. 

Announcer. Thank you, Mr. Holloway. Ladies and gentlemen, 
you have just heard the views of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation with reference to current proposals that the Federal Gov- 
ernment build a series of transcontinental and north and south 
super toll highways. This has been a presentation of WoL. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record the very appropriate remarks 
made by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Lonercan] on 
Sunday, February 27, 1938, on the occasion of the farewell 
reception tendered by the Calvert Club, Washington, D. C., 
to Mr. Michael MacWhite, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of the Irish Free State. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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We are glad that someone has come along to upset our cur- 
rent conceptions of diplomacy and the diplomat. We got our 
ideas about them from our storybooks; they were connected 
almost invariably with something which might involve innocent 
peoples as the pawns of ambitious sovereigns or designing cabi- 
nets. The diplomat of the past was a haughty and exclusive 
person, and if he had intention to “cultivate friendly relations 
and cement the perennial bonds” he relied mostly upon a rather 
unintimate acquaintance with a few Government officials. He 
rarely knew the people of the country to which he was accred- 
ited. How could he cement the bonds if he didn’t know the 
people, and they didn't know him? 

Since we all like to be disillusioned, I feel safe in saying that 
we all owe Michael MacWhite a debt of gratitude for having 
helped to dispel our illusions of diplomats. He is a shining 
example of what the twentieth century demands of diplomats, and 
as their numbers increase we are beginning to gain a feeling of 
security regarding the fate of the world. 

It is one thing to know the history of the country to which he 
is sent, and its current politics, and its economic problems. All 
these the diplomat must know if he is to advise his government 
on the relation of these to the interests of his own country. It 
is another thing to know the people and be widely and favorably 
known to them, and to attain this through his personal qualities 
alone. Michael MacWhite is a popular man, and for this he has 
nothing to thank but his own character and personality. We 
sometimes wonder if the burdens of popularity haven't rather 
bothered than pleased him. In fact, we might even accuse him 
of having engineered this transfer, because he was afraid that 
someone might get the notion that he had better be split up 
into many parts so that he could appear in every State in the 
Union on St. Patrick’s Day. 

There is a story of an unnamed diplomat with the title of 
minister whose baggage was opened by customs officers. When the 
officers learned that the owner was a minister they apologized pro- 
fusely, and said they hoped he would like his congregation. I have 
often wondered if that diplomat were not Michael MacWhite, and 
the customs officials were Americans of Irish descent. Everything 
checks pretty closely. Has not our guest seemed to you to have 
adopted also the role of itinerant minister in a widely scattered 
parish? In these 9 years he has visited 47 States. I am told 
that the forty-eighth State has only half a hundred Irishmen living 
there, and that they journeyed to a nearby State to hear the min- 
ister speak, because they thought the poor gentleman and his 
horse would be too worn out to come on to them after all the 
ground he had covered. 

Whether he assumed the dual role or not, Michael MacWhite 
could tell you to five decimals the percentage of the population of 
each State and area which are Irish or of Irish descent. Those 
who were fully his charges—nationals of Ireland—never found him 
wanting. Those innumerable cousins and uncles and aunts who 
were native or adopted children of America, although they had 
no call upon his personal services, were just as avid for his pres- 
ence and his voice. To these demands he always responded gra- 
ciously. He believed, and he was right, that the blood kinship 
of our Nation to his own was a thing to be cherished, and that his 
job of representing his country in ours was best carried out by 
maintaining a happy liaison between people and people. No better 
qualified man could be chosen by any government for actively 
keeping before two groups of people their common heritage. We 
are going to miss Michael MacWhite, while still loving Ireland. 
We shall miss his brilliant oratory, his discourses, public and pri- 
vate, his ready wit, and his cheery smile. We know that these 
and his other qualities will carry him far into the hearts of people 
wherever he goes. We are so sure of this that it is hardly neces- 
sary to express our hopes for his successes. All this man needs 
is continued good health. And so my toast is a simple one: “Here’s 
to the health of Minister and Mrs, MacWhite.” 
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Attorney General John J. Bennett, Jr., at the American 
Legion dinner, St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, N. L., on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1938: 
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I am not here tonight as the Attorney General of the State of 
New York but as a Legionnaire in the ranks to do a job assigned 
me by my county commander. That job gives me and all of my 
fellow Legionnaires who are working with me in this excellent 
cause of raising money for underprivileged children, a great deal 
of personal satisfaction. Not the least of the pleasure of this 
work is the splendid response which we have received from the 
Legion itself and from its friends but, of course, the greatest 
pleasure comes from the knowledge that we are doing something 
to help others who are less fortunate. The American Legion has 
had that pleasure for many years because it has always endeav- 
ored to help the needy. 

It has been my privilege for many years, as president of the 
American Legion Mountain Camp at Tupper Lake, to see restored 
to health and happiness many of our comrades whom the war 
left broken in body and in spirit. It has taken a lot of money 
to operate this camp, but the appeals that we have made from time 
to time have always been met most generously. I know that you 
will be glad to hear that that generosity has produced an endow- 
ment fund to date of over $425,000. It is unselfish undert: 
such as these that endear the American Legion to the people of 
this country and this community. 

The American Legion will always be grateful to you ladies and 
gentlemen here tonight and to the others unable to attend who 
helped to make this dinner the great success that it is. This suc- 
dess means an opportunity for healthful, happy summer days for 
underprivileged children. 

Today's children are tomorrow's citizens. They will rule our 
Government in another generation. There should be no reason 
for us to fear that the views of past generations since this great 
democracy was founded will not continue to be their views. How- 
ever, we are living in a world where the economic and social views 
of men are rapidly changing with bewildering inconsistency. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to the needs and problems of 
this great inarticulate mass of immaturity. The men of our gener- 
ation were the victims of a war-mad world. Our children are the 
victims of a man-made depression, in many ways worse than the 
cauldron of 20 years ago. 

More attention must be given to needy and underprivileged 
children. They are part of the foundation of tomorrow's America. 
If more attention were given today to the care and development of 
our children than is being given to attempts to destroy American 
institutions, we should have no fears for the future of this country 
which stands out today as a veritable Utopia among embittered, 
bewildered nations of the world. 

What a fine future those nations hold for their children already 
harnessed to war machines. They undertook the education of their 
children, too—but only after the nations’ leaders undertook to 
change their social, economic, and political systems overnight. 
Chaos is overtaking them now and will engulf their children later. 

Those unhappy nations across the ocean had dislocations in 
their social and economic bodies, and they tried to cure the dis- 
location by tearing off the arm. They tried to change the political 
and economic views of men by cutting off their heads. They at- 
tempted to strengthen their governments by emasculating them. 
Now they are disillusioned and hungry, embittered and hostile, with 
their children reared in hatred and ignorance—military robots of 
the war to come. 

We will not harness our children to war machines. We will not 
change our existing system overnight. We shall continue to make 
our changes in the American way and so will our children after us 
if we provide those children with the birthright to which they are 
entitled—care, consideration, education, and a hopeful outlook 
for maturity. 

The American Legion will do its bit for the children through the 
funds so generously contributed here tonight; and so, Commander 
Dugan, it gives me genuine happiness to hand you this magnificent 
gift of $12,000 from the Legion and its friends to the future of 
America. 
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MICHIGAN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION, 
Detroit, February 24, 1938. 
Hon. PAUL SHAFER, 


United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We have been advised by the Social 
Security Board that it is going to be necessary to make drastic 
reductions in the budgets of State unemployment-compensation 
agencies for the quarter ending June 30, 1938. 

We quote from a letter from the Social Security Board dated 
January 28, 1938: 

“At the of the current fiscal year there was available 
for grants under title III the sum of $38,840,000. By the end of 
the present quarter the Board will have authorized grants to State 
unemployment-compensation agencies totaling approximately 
$29,400,000, leaving a balance to be granted for the fourth quarter 
of a tely $9,500,000. However, on the basis of present 
expenditures, grants would approximate the sum of $13,000,000 for 
the fourth quarter, $3,500,000 in excess of funds available.” 

In presenting its request for funds for the administration of 
unemployment compensation for the year 1938-39 through the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Social Security Board estimated that 
an appropriation of over $54,000,000 would be needed, but has been 
notified that the Budget Bureau would recommend an appro- 
priation of $40,000,000. 

It appears that the success of Michigan’s unemployment-insur- 
ance program, as well as that of all other States, will be seriously 
endangered unless funds appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1938, are made available for grants to the States for the 
balance of this fiscal year, and unless the congressional appropri- 
ation for the administration of unemployment compensation for 
the next fiscal year is substantially increased above the $40,000,000 
proposed by the Budget Bureau. 

The situation arises just at the time when it is necessary for us 
to enter the period of our greatest expansion in preparing to pay 
benefits. The quarter ending June 30 is the period in which we 
must select and train our staff and prepare to meet (in July 1938) 
the largest load that we will probably ever have to face at one 
time. This situation must be met with a staff for the most part 
inexperienced and working under terrific pressure to make benefit 
payments as promptly as may be humanly possible. Obviously, 
we cannot afford to be handicapped for lack of personnel, space, or 
equipment at this particular time. We probably will require at the 
outset a greater staff than will become necessary at a later period 
when operations are more normal. 

Our great concern over this matter is that this proposed budget- 
ary decrease at this crisis threatens to discredit and jeopardize 
the entire social-security program in Mi . Since benefit 
payments have already begun in some 22 States, the budgetary 
provisions for equipment and personnel in these States has pre- 
sumably been established on a basis of reasonable adequacy. 
However, since Michigan’s first registration and claims for benefits 
will begin in July, there is serious danger that our budget allot- 
ment will not be large enough to establish an administrative or- 
ganization on a sound basis unless additional funds are made 
available to the Social Security Board. This threatened impair- 
ment of our program because of inadequate funds will place 
Michigan in a highly undesirable and dangerous position, espe- 
cially since this State has probably the highest incidence of unem- 
ployment found in any State in the Nation. 

Attention has been invited by some other States in the same 
position as Michigan to the fact that the collections by the United 
States of taxes under title IX of the Social Security Act 
(the title that covers unemployment compensation) are many 
times the amount expended for unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration. It has been understood by the general public, 
employers and workers alike, that the Federal tax under title IX 
was levied to defray the costs of unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration. Furthermore, title III of the Social Security Act 
authorizes annual appropriations after 1936 for administrative 
purposes of $49,000,000, as compared to an actual appropriation of 
$38,840,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38, and a suggested appropria- 
tion of $40,000,000 for next year. Collections for 1937 under title 
IX are estimated to be approximately $100,000,000 and for 1938 
it is estimated that they will reach $146,644,000. 

We desire to enter our protest to this unwarranted limitation of 
funds provided, and to urge that you use every influence to correct 
this situation, which threatens to wreck the attempt of this com- 
mission to give Michigan an efficient administration of the unem- 
ployment compensation program. This situation, if not corrected, 
will inevitably lead to serious delays in our payments of benefits 
to the unemployed at this time, when the need is so great. 

Your assistance is earnestly requested to accomplish this end. 

Respectfull; urs, 
= FRANK A. Picarp, Chairman, 
HENRY A. MONTGOMERY, Commissioner, 
Jon Rm. Commissioner. 
ÅBNER E. Larnep, Director. 


Manch 2, 1938, 
e ines Unemployment Compensation 
n, n Unem om 
Commission, For Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Mn. Picanp: This will acknowledge letter of members and 
director of your commission relative to the reductions in the 
Budget for the Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission. 
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It seems inconceivable that with the enormous collections for 
this purpose, which in many States are causing serious financial 
embarrassment to employers, there should not be sufficient funds to 
take care of the requirements for even the first year the law goes 
into effect. Under the broad powers given to the Executive to 
administer this law there is, of course, nothing I can do to bring 
about a change. Your protest should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent. I will, however, insert your letter and a copy of my reply in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in an attempt to bring home to the 
Congress one of the results of its complete submission to the 
Executive department, 

Under the policy being pursued of using social-security funds as 
fast as the money is collected to finance the New Deal spending 
spree, it is a matter of conjecture whether there will be morey to 
pay the old-age pensions when the time arrives for such payments. 

The practice of the administration in using the funds of the 
workers, purportedly saved for their declining years, to pay for its 
experiments is dubious to say the least, and if engaged in by any 
private enterprise would, without question, be punished severely 
by the very administration which is guilty of the same practice. 


5 Len r my inability to be of greater assistance in this matter, 


very truly yours, 
PAUL W. SHAFER, 
Member of Congress. 


Wages-and-Hours Legislation 
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Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my address over 


3 WICC, Bridgeport, Conn., on Monday, February 21, 


The address is as follows: 


Five years ago, under the energetic leadership of a great Presi- 
dent, one of the worst economic depressions which ever struck our 
Gradually we were reversing that down- 


WHAT WAS MISSING IN THE PICTURE? 


But in that picture something was missing. While millions of 
workers were earning a good living, millions of others were with- 
out any work, and many more were not receiving enough pay to 
maintain a decent standard of living. 

Warning signs were raised last summer to the factories produc- 
ing to capacity, to the farmers shipping their agricultural products 
to the markets, and to the retailers with supplies filling their 
shelves, that they were facing danger because sufficient purchas- 
ing power was lacking in the millions of underpaid and unem- 
Pay, wil 

ustry, while producing at full capacity, had failed to reduce 
the hours of labor in order to put the millions walking the streets 
back to work, Millions who were working were not getting enough 
pay in a week to buy food, clothing, and other necessities after 
paying their rent. 

Though there had been agitation for the establishment of na- 
tional fair wage and hour standards in Congress ever since 1930, 
Congress did not pass such legislation and industry did not volun- 
tarily assume its responsibility. For a time, during the period 
of N. R. A., it appeared that this problem was being satisfactorily 
adjusted, but with the demise of the National Recovery Act, our 
country settled back into the same old rut. 


REALIZATION OF DANGER—CONGRESS STARTS REMEDIAL ACTION 


Last fall we found ourselves suddenly jolted into a realization 
of the lopsided economic structure. Whereupon Congress right- 
fully passed legislation to help business through amendments of 
the Federal Housing and Slum Clearance Acts to expand building 
activities, and through passage of the farm bill to assist our 
farmers. It has already been announced that the Reconstruction 
Fimance Corporation will extend further aid to small business, 
and that the Ways and Means Committee is recommending sug- 
gestions to solve the tax problem. 


DOES INCREASED PURCHASING POWER OF WORKERS MEAN ANYTHING? 

But how about the laboring masses? According to the Brook- 
ings Institution, there were, in 1929, supposedly our most prosperous 
year, almost 2,000,000 families who earned less than an average of 
$10 per week, and another group of almost 4,000,000 families which 
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earned from $10 to $20 per week. About 6,000,000 families; or 
one-fifth of our population, were earning less than $20 per week. 

If only the 2,000,000 families receiving less than $10 are aided 
by a minimum-wage law of $16 per week, anyone can realize what 
this would mean in the increased purchase of necessities. What 
can a family receiving $10 per week spend for groceries, clothing, 
household furniture, or medicine, after paying the rent? 

HOW ABOUT CONNECTICUT AND THE REST OF NEW ENGLAND? 


Aside from the general benefits to labor and manufacturers of 
this country in such legislation, are there any other reasons why 
Connecticut and the other New England States should be interested 
in a basic national minimum wage? 

The runaway industries that have left New England for low-wage 
areas of the country furnish sufficient cause for our interest. This 
has been demonstrated graphically in an article appearing in the 

e, Business Week, for February 1937. New England once 
had 90 percent of the active cotton-textile spindles of the country. 
By 1924 the migration to the cotton-growing South was so great 
that New England lost its priority and the South had a majority 
of those spindles, By 1937 the migration had sapped our cotton- 
textile industry until there remained in New England only 25 
percent of the active spindles in the country. The wages paid in 
northern and southern mills clearly indicate the cause of this un- 
di competition. According to the Monthly -Labor Review 
for January 1938, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States De; t of Labor, the average hourly wage earn- 
ings in northern cotton-textile mills for July 1937 was 50 cents; in 
southern mills it was less than 40 cents. In Connecticut it was 
51 cents, and in North Carolina under 40 cents. On page 42 of 
the January Monthly Labor Review are to be found these words: 
“The lowest hourly wage among the cotton-manufacturing States 
is to be found in Alabama.” 

A similar situation involving New England and the West has 
occurred in the boot and shoe industry. Originally, practically all 
of the shoes of the country were produced in the Atlantic sea- 
board States, but the migration of these plants started westward in 
the pre-war days. In 1914, New England's chief shoemaking 
States, Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, still had 52 
pacent of the country's total output of shoes, and in 1933 they 

only 33 percent. In the same period, New York and Penn- 
sylvania increased their shoe production from approximately 19 
percent to 27 percent, while Illinois and Missouri increased their 
production from approximately 11 percent to 20 percent. Although 
New England regained some of its production between 1933 and 
and 1935, there still remains approximately two-thirds of all shoe 
production in the other areas. From the production of nearly all 
of the boots and shoes in this country, the production in New 
England has fallen to approximately one-third of the Nation's 
output. 

This situation of unfair competition due to unfair wage rates 
has gone on also in industries in which there has been no migra- 
tion. In the granite industry, for instance, where the work must 
be carried on wherever the granite is found, an immense varia- 
tion exists among the wages paid in different sections of the 
country. The Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
reports in the December 1937 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, that for the work of quarrying, the average hourly earnings 
of unskilled workers approximates in Georgia and South Carolina 
20 cents per hour; in Connecticut and New York, 47 cents per 
hour; and in Vermont, 67 cents per hour; and the average hourly 
earnings for all workers in quarrying approximates in and 
South Carolina, 25 cents per hour; in Connecticut and New York, 
60 cents per hour; and in Vermont, 72 cents per hour. 

The same situation exists in many other industries. A 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, a study of the average hourly 
entrance rates of common unskilled labor in 20 industries showed 
52.5 cents for Connecticut, 23.5 cents for South Carolina, and 
28.1 cents for North Carolina. In manufacturing industries, while 
the rate was 48.4 cents in the brick and tile industry in the North, 
it was only 319 cents in the South; in the fertilizer industry in 
the North, 53.9 cents; in the South, 27.9 cents; and in the lumber 
and sawmills, 54.6 cents in the North and 24.5 cents in the South, 
actually less than one-half. 

Connecticut has a great tobacco industry. In many parts of the 
South men labor in this industry for 280 or more hours per month 
at less than 11 cents per hour. 

NO EXCUSE TO REFUSE DECENT WAGES ANYWHERE 

When wage rates in the North are as much as twice the wages 
in the South or any other section of the country in any particular 
industry, there can be no excuse for refusing to establish a mini- 
mum wage that will raise the low-wage area to a level of decency 
and health, and that will protect the better-paying employers from 
devastating competition. 

This situation can be corrected by minimum wage regulation. 
In the limited field of Government contracts, it has been improved 
by the minimum wages established by the Secretary of Labor un- 
der the Walsh-Healey Act. Such minimum wages have been set 
primarily for the supply of clothing to various Government 
agencies. Sweatshop wages have been eliminated for this type of 
work and the competitive conditions throughout the country have 
pen made fair and equitable. Similar steps should be taken to 

iminate unconscionable es and to t the ulous 
employer in all industries. wise proton penp 
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EVERY STATE HAS ITS SWEATSHOPS 

Do I hear someone say: “Leave the problem of minimum wages 
to the States”? Well, if we do, the migration of industry, with its 
disastrous effects on New England, will steadily continue. 

Low wages are not found in the South alone. They prevail 
everywhere. The Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics reported in 
October 1937 that it found that in the busy season considerably 
more than one quarter, 27.8 percent, and in the slack season more 
than one-half, 51.2 percent, of the women employed in the manu- 
facture of trousers and knickers in Connecticut earned less than 
25 cents an hour. Eighty-two percent of the women in this in- 
dustry earned less than $15 a week in the busy season and prac- 
tically all of them earned less than that amount in the dull season. 
While it is true that since then the Connecticut Department of 
Labor has established minimum wages for women in this industry, 
the manufacturers of Connecticut have to meet the competition 
of the low-wage areas, 


LABOR SHOULD SHARE IN BENEFITS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY 


production, more and more men would not 
walk the streets in idleness if labor were given its share of the 
benefits of these improvements. 

The woolen and worsted industry is important to New England 
and to northern and eastern Connecticut. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in its studies of the effects of mechanical change in 
this industry, that: “Barely half as much labor time would 
have been required in 1936 to produce a given amount of woolen 
roe worsted cloth as was required with advanced technology in 

In these days much is heard in New England about textiles. 
In this industry, four-fifths of all women workers receive less 
than $15 per week and one-quarter less than $10 per week. With 
improved machinery there can be produced 50 percent more than 
in 1920, with the same number of workers, but unless the workers 
are paid more money and there are more workers buying more 
clothing, what can be done with this extra 50 percent production? 

I need not burden you with further citations. But when one 
considers the great improvements in machinery which produce 
more goods but require less workers, coupled with the millions of 
families not earning enough to buy decent food, clothing, or shel- 
ter, is it necessary to argue further for the principle of such 
legislation? 

FARMERS CANNOT RECEIVE FAIR PRICES FOR THEIR PRODUCTS FROM 
SWEATSHOP LABOR 


Certain manufacturing associations in other sections of the 
country not only oppose this legislation, but connive to prejudice 
farmers with the idea that it will hurt them by increasing their 
labor costs. I am grieved to think that some of the enlightened 
industrialists in our own State join with such reactionaries. 

Recently some poultry farmers complained to me that they could 
not sell their surplus products. I wrote them that the greatest 
factor necessary to end the present recession was the increased pur- 
chasing power of the masses, 

Suppose the underfed, undernourished, and underprivileged mil- 
licns earning less than $10 per week were paid a $16 minimum? 
The farmer, the grocer, and the butcher would reap the benefit 
because these families would buy more in quantity, better in qual- 
ity, and more varied foods. 

The United States Department of Agriculture reports that fami- 
lies spending less than $2 per person per week for food spend it 
largely for plain milk, bread, and potatoes, with small quantities 
of meat, fresh fruit, and vegetables, but families spending 84 to 
$4.66 per person per week for food, as compared with the lower- 
income group, spend 10 times as much for better milk and cream, 
nearly 4 times as much for fresh meat and poultry, and 3 times as 
much for fresh fruits and vegetables. 

In 1929, according to the Brookings Institute, 36,000 families in 
the highest-income brackets had a total yearly income equal to 
the income of about 11,000,000 of the poorest families. Obviously 
to increase the income of the 36,000 would not increase the con- 
sumption of consumers goods, but to increase the weekly earnings 
and wages of several million families of the lowest-income group 
would vastly increase the Nation's purchasing power. 

Some people say, “We don’t want regulation.” Connecticut today 
has some minimum-wage regulations, so national legislation would 
only substitute Federal for State regulations, but with the added 
assurance that firms in other sections would be subject to the same 
provisions of the law. 

Of course, ladies and gentlemen, I am not arguing about the 
technicalities of the proposed legislation or its mode of adminis- 
tration. Like all laws, that is a matter for Congress and its proper 
committee to work out. No law was ever written perfectly, and 
even bad laws, if well administered, may attain their justifiable 
objectives. 

SAME OLD ARGUMENTS 


The arguments against this legislation are the same as those 
raised when industrialists in England, in 1802, cried out that the 
first factory act of that country, prohibiting apprentices from work- 
ing more than 12 hours per day would ruin their business. Every 
time laws were passed reducing hours in factories and mines, these 
people filled the newspapers with stories that Parliament was inter- 
fering with business. That they attacked the proponents of the 
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law for reducing the hours of. children under 16 years of age to 12 
hours per day in the year 1819 is not to be wondered at, when their 
industrial descendants do the same today. 

In 1836, when the law reduced the hours from 12 to 10 per day 
for children, newspaper editorials protested that there was too much 
regulation. Yet the passage of each such law, which increased 
employment and raised the standard of living, was followed in 
England by increased efficiency and productivity of workers. The 
same social and economic progress is found in all civilized coun- 
tries; none of them found progress without social legislation of 
this sort. 

MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION NOT NEW 


Minimum-wage legislation has been in existence in English- 
speaking countries for a great many years. In Australia a national 
minimum wage was first established in 1907, and has been success- 
fully adjusted to varying industrial conditions up until this very 
day. In England, in 1909, a British Trade Board Act was passed to 
suppress sweating in four trades. This was extended in 1914 to 
four more, and in 1918 it was extended to other industries in which 
“no adequate machinery exists for the effective regulation of wages 
throughout the trade.” In England’s depression of 1921 an investi- 
gation was made of this minimum-wage legislation, and, though 
recommendations for improvement were submitted, the general plan 
was approved and is still in effect. I mention these experiences 
with national minimum wages, not because I believe we should 
pattern our country after foreign countries but because I believe 
we should not shut our eyes to the measures undertaken and proved 
successful in the civilized portions of the world. 

BETTER FOR TRADE UNIONS 


Those who cry that minimum-wage legislation will usurp the 
functions of trade unions and destroy the organization of labor need 
look only to Australia and to England to see that minimum-wage 
laws have not had this effect. Instead, the minimum-wage laws, 
in protecting the lowest-paid unskilled workers who earned so little 
they were unable to afford membership in trade unions, have pro- 
tected the more skilled and higher-paid workers from disastrous 
competition. Trade unions have thrived in Australia and England 
under minimum-wage laws more successfully than have trade 
unions in this country. Minimum-wage laws are of direct assist- 
ance to the lowest-paid workers, but they are also a support to the 
higher level of more skilled workers. Through the elevation of the 
lowest stratum of workers, minimum-wage laws promote the welfare 
of all society. 

BETTER PAY—BETTER WORKERS 

The fact that in every industry are found many employers paying 
more than the proposed minimum shows that their competitive 
ability results from the increased efficiency and productivity of 
better-paid help. Connecticut industry and labor should support 
this legislation. The economic depression cannot be ended while 
industry is denied the purchasing power of millions of American 
families. 


Preservation of Proper Trade and Tariff Safe- 
guards Urged in Proposed Reciprocal Agreements 
With Czechoslovakia and Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February: 28, 1938 


LETTER FROM HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
TO HON. CORDELL HULL, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am including 
the following letter which I have addressed to the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. 


The honorable the SECRETARY oF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: With reference to the proposed recipro- 
cal trade agreements about to be negotiated with Czechoslovakia 
and Great Britain, I wish to present herewith, as expressive of my 
own sentiments and, I believe, the consensus of opinion concern- 
ing these treaties which is prevalent in the district I am honored 
to represent in the Congress. 

While ever mindful of the fact that stimulation of international 
trade is a laudable objective, and recalling that sincere efforts have 
been made to foster friendly and fair reciprocal trade agreements 
with other nations, yet I feel that the present economic and in- 
dustrial situations require thoughtful consideration in the forma- 
tion and adoption of any agreements which may have harmful 
effects upon American labor and industry. More specifically, I am 
concerned about the disadvantages which may attach to the glass, 
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earthenware, leather, and pottery industries in our own country as 
a result of any further changes in the import duties on products 
of those industries manufactured and processed in foreign lands. 

As you undoubtedly know, the duties on the various products 
of these industries were reduced anywhere from 10 to 50 percent 
as a consequence of the French, Swedish, and Belgian agreements 
of 1935 and 1936, which abrogated the levels established by the 
Tariff Act of 1930; and I believe that any further reduction, in 
view of domestic production costs and labor standards, would 
place unreasonable burdens upon American producers and manu- 
Tacturers. 

Without attempting to minimize the benefits of exports which 
might possibly accrue from the proposed ents, I am of the 
opinion that the displacement of domestic products in our own 
markets, the dislocation of American labor, the lowering of do- 
mestic prices, the retardation of industrial production, and the 
creation of unfavorable trade balances are more highly probable 
resultant factors which would tremendously outweigh any ad- 
vantages to be gained from the conclusion of any agreement which 
would establish lower duty levels for products in the industries 
to which I refer. 

American industry, represented by the manufacturers of earth- 
enware, crockery, china, porcelain, bottles, jars, pottery, and all 
forms of crown, plate, sheet, rolled, and laminated glass, are 
greatly alarmed about the lowering of tariffs which may follow 
the treaty negotiations, They feel that it will mean the virtual 
surrender of the vast portion of the American market for their 
products, and they realize further that any reduction in tariff 
levels will be primarily advantageous to those industries in for- 
eign countries with which they find it impossible to compete 
because of widespread differentials in wage and material costs. 
Thus a double penalty would be imposed upon American industry 
by tariff reduction, with little, if any, assurance of compensating 
gain in the export of our own manufactures and products. 

From the standpoint of the American laborer, I maintain that 
every competitive foreign product that enters our domestic mar- 
ket, especially one with a low or negligible import duty thereon, 
deprives an American laborer of the opportunity to produce the 
same or a like article. In the absence of tariff rates which equal- 
ize the foreign advantages of low material and labor costs, the 
American laborer is faced with the dilemma of either working 
under substandard, un-American labor conditions in order to com- 
pete, or losing his job entirely because of the inability of American 
industry to compete with foreign producers and manufacturers. 

It is my contention, therefore, and I think I bespeak the senti- 
ment of American labor and industry, that reciprocity becomes a 
meaningless term if agreements entered into as reciprocal in their 
nature would result in serious disadvantages and handicaps to our 
own industrial and laboring classes. 

From the beginning, it has been the policy of the present ad- 
ministration to foster sound economic measures with the aim 
and purpose of effecting equitable adjustments in the industrial 
structure of our Nation, and we have been engaged constantly 
with the problem of composing and harmonizing the disparities 
existing within our economic framework. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that a downward tariff revision in the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreements with Czechoslovakia and Great Britain would be 
diametrically opposed to these professed and praiseworthy objec- 
tives of the administration, inasmuch as such revision would ad- 
versely affect the entire fabric of our industrial and economic life. 

To the ends, therefore, that American price levels may not be 
seriously disturbed; that American wage standards may not be im- 
paired; and that American labor and industry may continue to 
believe with confidence that this Government has their interest 
and welfare at heart, I trust that I, and the constituency which I 
represent, may be assured of your wholehearted cooperation in the 
preservation of the proper trade and tariff safeguards which all of 
us deem essential to the achievement of these ends. 


JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


Cherokee Jurisdiction Case—Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 64 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL ROGERS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1938 


LETTER FROM ROBERT L. OWEN TO HON. WILL ROGERS, OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter received by me from Hon. Robert L. Owen: 
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WaAsHINGcTON, D. C., February 24, 1938. 


Hon. WILL ROGERS, 
Chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Subject: Cherokee jurisdiction case (S. J. Res. 64). 
My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: On February 10 the honorable Member 


from St. Louis, Mo., Mr. COCHRAN, in g the right of the 
Cherokees to be heard on the merits of their claim in the Court 
of Claims made an appeal to the prejudice of the House and 
quoted Assistant Attorney General Blair that Indian claims against 
the United States amounted to $3,000,000,000. In the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 710, the honorable gentleman pro- 
tested against his being said.to exaggerate the amount of these 
claims. He quoted Assistant Attorney General MacFarland as 
putting these claims at two and a half billions, So it is con- 
fessed that the statement of February 10 was five hundred millions 
too much. It is an open secret in the Department of Justice that 
hundreds of millions of claims have been made by attorneys with- 
out being prosecuted. Fantastic claims have been made, highly 
prejudicial Indian claims in general, and used to prejudice claims 
which are entitled to be heard on their merits. 

Assistant Attorney General MacFarland is quoted by Mr. Cocn- 
RAN as saying before the Committee on Appropriations the sov- 
ereign must consent to being sued.” Yet the honorable Member 
from Missouri quoted a letter of May 27, 1936, from the Attorney 
General's office refusing to agree that the Cherokees might be 
heard upon the merits of their per capita claims, and the hon- 
crable Member from Missouri urged that as a reason for defeating 
Senate Joint Resolution 64. The honorable Member did not point 
out to the Congress that the only cases objected to by the Attor- 
ney General in commenting on the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior were the per capita claims of the eastern and western 
Cherokees (cases Nos. 42077, 42078). The honorable Member did 
not point out that the other claims of the Cherokees were not 
objected to by the Attorney General's office. The Secretary’s re- 
port confined itself to the claims for the per capita payment only 
pl by the treaties of 1835 and 1846, the total amount of 
which, including interest for both the eastern and western Cher- 
okees, would amount to about six millions. This amount is 
clearly due to them if the Cherokees are to have the benefit of 
the laws of the United States relating to partial payments. 

The honorable Member from St. Louis led the House to believe 
that the amount of the Cherokee claims was fifty-four millions, 
together with interest at 5 percent from 1838, which would make 
the claims with interest five times the original amount of fifty- 
four millions, or three hundred and twenty millions. The honor- 
able Member protested against his being charged with exaggera- 
tion. He disregards, however, the accurate information which the 
record in the Court of Claims discloses. He disregards the letter 
which I wrote to you and which you put in the Appendix of the 
Record, page 635, although he comments on the letter. I do not 
wish to appear to charge my old friend with conscious wrong, espe- 
cially knowing his preoccupation with many cares, and that his job 
as “watchdog of the Treasury” is only a side issue with him. Yet he 
has done the Cherokees great harm by preventing them having a day 
in court. Naturally he relied upon the attorney at whose instance 
the letter signed by the Attorney General was written. The letter 
was an interdepartmental letter and it did allege that the Cherokees 
had had their day in court, but the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and their solicitors knew better, 
and they advised the Congress that the question of partial pay- 
ments had not been presented to or adjudicated by the courts. 
Mr. Cocnran ignored this declaration of a responsible officer mak- 
ing a report to the Congress. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 64 dealt with the per capita payments claimed by the 
eastern and western Cherokees. This per capita was in payment 
for the lands east of the Mississippi River, amounting to 7,780,000 
acres, worth approximately $10,000,000 outside of the improve- 
ments in farms and orchards and ferries and roads, houses and 
barns and fences. 

When Andrew Jackson was elected in November 1828, he deter- 
mined to support Georgia in extending its laws over the reserve 
lands of the Cherokee Nation. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Worcester against Georgia and in the Cherokee Nation 
against Georgia, sustained the Cherokees in the peaceful possession 
and control of the lands which they owned and which they had 
held from time immemorial. 


mothers were buried. Jackson’s administration appointed a min- 
ister named Schermerhorn, who negotiated a so-called treaty of 
New Echota, December 29, 1835, ceding all the Cherokee lands and 
property east of the Mississippi River for $4,500,000 in cash, which 
was appropriated July 2, 1836. The leading Indians who signed 
this treaty were killed by the Cherokees in accordance with a Cher- 
okee law. The Court of Claims found this treaty was no treaty, as 
it had the assent of neither the eastern nor the western Cher- 
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okecs: It was a fraudulent instrument. Under its provisions and 
the provisions of the treaty of 1846, the Supreme Court of the United 
States found (in 202 U. S. 101 (1906)) that there was due to the 
eastern Cherokees for this land $2,067,000 in cash after deducting 
payments made for the improvements, etc. The principal of this 
sum was never paid except to the extent of about $78,000 on April 5, 
1852. There was a payment made March 15, 1910, which did not 
completely cover the accrued interest as of that date. The account- 
ing offices of the United States had juggled the accounts in such a 
manner as to cheat the Cherokees of their right to the benefit of 
the laws of the United States governing partial payments. When 
this matter was brought to the attention of the Court of Claims the 
attorneys of the United States moved to dismiss the case on the 
ground of a previous adjudication and the court accepted that 
extremely technical view and dismissed the case without passing 
upon it on the merits. 

The western Cherokee case was identical in principle. The hon- 
orable Member from Missouri for several years has been actively 
opposing this case among other Indian cases, and has “made the 
worse appear the better reason.” Hard worked Congressmen are too 
busy to examine the argument carefully. I had hoped that the 
careful review of this matter contained in my letter to you, printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, page 635, would have 
satisfied those who are really interested in the subject matter. In 
my view, it was not fair or just to me or to my clients, the Cherokees, 
to pass judgment upon this matter without giving it a more careful 
examination. I am unwilling to criticize or condemn those whose 
preoccupation makes it impossible for them to study the case. I 
take the defeat with patient respect, knowing that in due time the 
matter will be understood even though I do not live to see it. 

Yours very respectfully, 
ROBERT L. OWEN. 


(Enclosure.) 
[Rept. No. 311] 
MEMORIAL OF THE CHEROKEES 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 

The undersigned memorialists humbly make known to your hon- 

orable bodies that they are free citizens of the Cherokee Nation. 
Circumstances of late occurrence have troubled our hearts and 
induced us at this time to appeal to you, knowing that you are 
generous and just. As weak and poor children are accustomed to 
look to their guardians and patrons for protection, so we would 
come and make our grievances known. Will you listen to us? 
Will you have pity upon us? You are great and renowned—the 
Nation which you represent is like a mighty man who stands in 
his strength. But we are small—our name is not renowned. You 
are wealthy and have need of nothing, but we are poor in life and 
have not the arm and power of the rich. 
By the will of our Father in Heaven, the Governor of the whole 
world, the red man of America has become small and the white man 
great and renowned. When the ancestors of the people of these 
United States first came to the shores of America, they found the 
red man strong—though he was ignorant and savage, yet he re- 
ceived them kindly and gave them dry land to rest their weary feet. 
They met in peace and shook hands in token of friendship. What- 
ever the white man wanted and asked of the Indian the latter will- 
ingly gave. At that time the Indian was the lord and the white 
man the suppliant. But now the scene has changed. The 
strength of the red man has become weakness. As his neighbors 
increased in numbers, his power became less and less, and now, of 
the many and powerful tribes who once covered these United States, 
only a few are to be seen—a few whom a sweeping pestilence has 
left. The northern tribes, who were once so numerous and power- 
ful, are now nearly extinct. Thus it has happened to the red man 
of America. Shall we, who are remnants, share the same fate? 

Brothers, we address you according to usage adopted by our fore- 
fathers, and the great and good men who have successfully directed 
the councils of the Nation you represent. We now make known 
to you our grievances. We are troubled by some of your own people. 
Our neighbor, the State of Georgia, is pressing hard upon us and 
urging us to relinquish our possessions for her benefit. We are 
told, if we do not leave the country which we dearly love and 
betake ourselves to the western wilds, the laws of the State will be 
extended over us, and the time, lst of June 1830, is appointed for 
the execution of the edict. When we first heard of this we were 
grieved, and appealed to our father, the President, and begged that 
protection might be extended over us. But we were doubly grieved 
when we understood from a letter of the Secretary of War to our 
delegation, dated March of the present year, that our father, the 
President, had refused us protection, and that he had decided in 
favor of the extension of the laws of the State over us. This deci- 
sion induces us to appeal to the immediate representatives of the 
American people. We love—we dearly love—our country, and it 
is due to your honorable bodies, as well as to us, to make known 
why we think the country is ours, and why we wish to remain in 
peace where we are. 

The land on which we stand we have received as an inheritance 
from our fathers, who possessed it from time immemorial, as a gift 
from our common Father in Heaven. We have already said that 
when the white man came to the shores of America, our ancestors 
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were found in peaceable possession of this very land. They be~ 
queathed it to us as their children, and we have sacredly kept it, 
as containing the remains of our beloved men. This right of in- 
heritance we have never ceded, nor ever forfeited. Permit us to 
ask, what better right can the people have to a country, than the 
right of inheritance and immemorial peaceable possession? We 
know it is said of late by the State of Georgia, and by the 
Executive of the United States, that we have forfeited this right— 
but we think this is said gratuitously. At what time have we made 
the forfeit? What great crime have we committed, whereby we 
must forever be divested of our country and rights? Was it when 
we were hostile to the United States, and took part with the 

of Great Britain during the struggle for independence? If so, 
why was not this forfeiture declared in the first treaty of peace 
between the United States and our beloved men? Why was not 
such an article as the following inserted in the treaty: “The 
United States give peace to the Cherokees, but, for the part they 
took in the late war, declare them to be but tenants at will, to be 
removed, when the convenience of the States within whose char- 
tered limits they live, shall require it.“ That was the proper time 
to assume such a possession. But it was not thought of, nor would 
our forefathers have agreed to any treaty whose tendency was to 
deprive them of their rights and their country. All that they 
have conceded and relinquished are inserted in the treaties, open 
to the investigation of all people. We would repeat, then, the 
right of inheritance and peaceable possession which we claim, we 
have never ceded nor forfeited. 

In addition to that first of all rights, the right of inheritance and 
peaceable possession, we have the faith and pledge of the United 
States, repeated over and over again, in treaties made at various 
times. By these treaties, our rights as a separate people are dis- 
tinctly acknowledged, and guaranties given that they shall be 
secured and protected. So we have always understood the treaties. 
The conduct of the Government toward us from its organization 
until very lately, the talks given to our beloved men by the Presi- 
dents of the United States, and the speeches of the agents and 
commissioners, all concur to‘show that we are not mistaken in our 
interpretation. Some of our beloved men who signed the treaties 
are still living and their testimony tends to the same conclusion. 
We have always supposed that this understanding of the treaties 
was in concordance with the views of the Government, nor have we 
ever imagined that anybody would interpret them otherwise. In 
what light shall we view the conduct of the United States and 
Georgia, in their intercourse with us, in urging us to enter into 
treaties, and cede lands. If we were but tenants at will, why was 
it necessary that our consent must first be obtained before these 
governments could take lawful possession of our lands? The 
answer is obvious, These governments perfectly understood our 
rights—our right to the country, and our right to self govern- 
ment. Our understanding of the treaties is further supported by 
the intercourse law of the United States, which prohibits all en- 
croachments upon our territory. The undersigned memorialists 
humbly represent that if their interpretation of the treaties has 
been different from that of the Government, then they have ever 
been deceived as to how the Government regarded them and what 
she has asked and promised. Moreover, they have uniformly mis- 
understood their own acts. 

In view of the strong ground upon which their rights are 
founded, you memorialists solemnly protest against being consid- 
ered as tenants at will or as mere occupants of the soil, without 
possessing the sovereignty. We have already stated to your hon- 
orable bodies, that our forefathers were found in possession of this 
soil in full sovereignty, by the first European settlers; and as we 
have never ceded nor forfeited the occupancy of the soil, and the 
sovereignty over it, we do solemnly protest against being forced to 
leave it, either by direct or indirect measures. To the land, of 
which we are now in possession, we are attached. It is our fathers’ 

ft; it contains their ashes; it is the land of our nativity, and the 
and of our intellectual birth. We cannot consent to abandon it 
for another far inferior, and which holds out to us no induce- 
ments. We do moreover protest against the arbitrary measures 
of our neighbor, the State of Georgia, in her attempt to extend 
her laws over us, in surveying our lands without our consent, and 
in direct opposition to the treaties and the intercourse law of the 
United States, and interfering with our municipal regulations in 
such a manner as to derange the regular operation of our own 
laws. To deliver and protect them from all these and every en- 
croachment upon their rights, the undersigned memorialists do 
most earnestly pray your honorable bodies. Their existence and 
future happiness are at stake. Divest them of their liberty and 
country, and you sink them in degradation, and put a check, if 
not a final stop, to their present progress in the arts of civilized 
life, and in the knowledge of the Christian religion. Your me- 
morialists humbly conceive, that such an act would be in the 
highest degree oppressive. From the people of these United States, 
who, perhaps, of all men under heaven, are the most religious 
and free, it cannot be expected. Your memorialists, therefore, 
cannot anticipate such a result. You represent a virtuous, intel- 
ligent, and Christian nation. To you they willingly submit their 
cause for your righteous decision. 

Cherokee Nation, December 18, 1829. 
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REMARKS OF HON. SAM HOBBS, OF ALABAMA, IN THE SU- 
PREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, MARCH 1, 1938 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following tribute 
paid by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] to a very 
distinguished and able citizen of Alabama, the Honorable 
JOHN H. BANKHEAD. 


May it please the Court, today I have the honor of presenting 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama the Honorable JoHN 
Horus BANKHEAD 2d. 

On the stage of his life, where’er the spotlight of public atten- 
tion has found him, he has been starring, and the brightness of 
the light has but matched the brilliance of his perf ce. 

As citizen, lawyer, statesman, and as son, brother, husband, 
father, friend, he has always gone the second mile. 

The years have proven his professional ability to be as out- 
standing as his conduct has been exemplary and his character 
spotless. 

It is a pleasure and privilege to move the admission to the bar 
of the highest court of earth of so able, honorable and honored a 
son of Alabama, 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES J. LANZETTA, OF NEW YORK, 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 


Mr. LANZETTA. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a statement which I made 
on Friday, February 25, 1938, before the Committee on the 
Library in support of House Joint Resolution 499, authoriz- 
ing the erection of a memorial to the late Guglielmo Marconi. 

The statement is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am here today 
to urge favorable consideration of House Joint Resolution 499, 
which authorizes the erection of a memorial to the late Guglielmo 
Marconi, the greatest inventive genius the world has ever known. 

While I realize that Mr. Marconi is known the world over and 
that his name has become a byword in every home where the radio 
is used, I nevertheless feel impelled to say a few words about this 
great scientist whose invention practically changed our lives. 

Senator Guglielmo Marconi, like his famous forbear, Christopher 
Columbus whose contribution to the world was a new hemisphere, 
gave to humanity and posterity the vast unexplored regions of 
the air and made it possible by his original invention and subse- 
quent improvements and refinements to expand our trade and 
commerce, to save life and property on the high seas, and to 
being joy, happiness, amusement, and culture into millions of 

omes. 

Senator Marconi’s invention of the wireless telegraph marks a 
real advancement in the world’s history. It has been one of the 
most important factors in the development of aviation, and it has 
given to it the degree of safety which it enjoys today. Were it 
not for the radio, commercial aviation would have been greatly 
retarded, and its development would never have reached its present 
proportions, 
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Wireless telegraphy and the radio not only changed our normal 
lives, but also affected the fortunes of nations at war. It enabled 
warring countries to keep in constant touch with their battleships 
at sea and their airplanes in the air, thus making it possible for 
them to take advantage of every situation. 

The world owes a debt of gratitude to this great inventor who 
devoted not only his life but his fortune to the development of 
this instrumentality which has been so useful to mankind. 

Mr. Marconi, the son of Giuseppe Marconi, an Italian, and Anna 
Jameson of English-Irish descent, was born at Bologna, Italy, 
on April 25, 1874. During his early youth he showed great 
aptitude for the sciences and mathematics. At the age of 21 he 
expressed a conviction that electric waves could be transmitted 
through the air so as to be received at distant points. While at 
the University of Bologna he had the good fortune of studying 
under the world-wide famous Prof. Augusto Righi, who had done 
@ great deal of research work in connection with the hertzian 
waves, which knowledge Mr. Marconi later utilized in the develop- 
ment of his wireless telegraph. 

It is said that when Mr. Marconi first began experimenting, it 
was his intention to utilize the hertzian waves for use in trans- 
mitting military orders to troops at distant points and that in 
trying to develop this idea he constructed a machine which dis- 
charged electric charges and a second machine which received 
them. By means of these two machines he was able to send 
messages at a distance of about 2 miles. Once satisfied that the 
transmission of messages by electricity was possible for short 
distances, he began to work untiringly and unceasingly toward the 
transmission of messages at greater distances. 

During the year 1895 Mr. Marconi secluded himself at his 
father’s Villa di Pontecchio, near Bologna, Italy, and in the course 
of his experiments discovered that by combining an oscillating 
generator with an electric wire, which we now know as an an- 
tenna, he could obtain a higher radiating efficiency of electric 
Waves, and that these waves could be easily received at the other 
end of his apparatus. 

It is said that at the Villa di Pontecchio were born the first 
two wireless-telegraph stations, and it was during this series of 
experiments that he discovered that the distance which electric 
waves could be sent increased appreciably with the increase in 
height of the antenna. At the conclusion of these experiments 
Mr. Marconi foresaw the practical value of his new invention and 
from then on gave himself entirely to its development. 

In connection with the practical and commercial development 
of his new invention, Mr. Marconi proceeded to London in 1896 
in company with his mother, and gave a demonstration for Sir 
William Preece, of the London post office. 

In the spring of 1897 he made a series of tests at Salisbury, 
England, and while in his first test he was able to transmit electric 
waves for a distance of almost 4 kilometers, later on as he con- 
tinued with his experiments he increased the distance to almost 
15 kilometers. 

When news of Mr. Marconi’s success at Salisbury began to reach 
the capitals of the world, the nations began to vie with each other 
for the product of this new genius. At the invitation of the 
Italian Government, he gave a practical demonstration, first at 
Rome and later on board H. M. S. San Marino, at which time he 
transmitted electric waves to a distance of almost 18 kilometers. 

Mr. Marconi during the early days of his experiments realized 
that the greatest obstacles to his new invention would be the high 
mountains, the curvature of the earth, the sun, the electric dis- 
charges from the air, and the interference from nearby stations. 
However, after a long series of experiments he was able to overcome 
most of these difficulties. 

In 1898 he built an apparatus which gave him a certain degree 
of freedom from station interference, and in 1899 he was able to 
establish wireless communications at a distance of almost 300 
kilometers. 

It was in 1901 that Mr. Marconi gave the first real demonstra- 
tion of the possibility of transmitting wireless messages across the 
Atlantic Ocean, for it was then that he succeeded in sending 
messages from Poldhu, England, to San Giovanni di Terranova, 
Italy. In February 1902 Mr. Marconi succeeded in transmitting 
wireless messages to points almost 1,000 miles away, and it was 
during this series of experiments that he discovered that the 
efficiency of wireless transmission was greater during the night 
than during the day. 

From July to December of that year he carried on a series of 
experiments on the R. I. N. ship Carlo Alberto, in the North Sea, the 
Baltic Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, and the Atlantic Ocean, and 
while in these waters succeeded in sending messages to the Poldhu 
station in England, thus demonstrating for the first time the 
possibility of estab! regular wireless communications across 
the mountainous continent of Europe. 

In December 1902 he succeeded in transmitting his first trans- 
Atlantic message from Canada to England. 

From 1902 to 1907, Mr. Marconi continued with his experiments, 
and on October 16, 1907, he achieved his crowning success when 
he inaugurated a regular wireless telegraph service between Eng- 
land and America, 

The value and importance of the wireless telegraph in saving 
lives at sea was first demonstrated on January 23, 1909, when the 
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world thrilled at the S O S message sent by the S. S. Republic which 
Was sinking in midocean after having collided with the S. 8. 
Florida. Had it not been for Mr. Marconi’s invention, hundreds or 
lives would have been lost as a result of this disaster. This rescue 
on the high seas made the world realize the value of this wonderful 
invention. 

Mr. Marconi’s invention has been instrumental in the saving at 
sea not only thousands of lives but millions of dollars of property 
since the S. S. Republic rescue. 

After perfecting the wireless telegraph, Mr. Marconi began work- 
ing on the idea that if signals could be electrically transmitted 
that the spoken word could also be similarly transmitted. As a 
result of his experiments along this line he succeeded in 1914 in 
obtaining the first substantial results in the transmission of the 
spoken word across the ether waves. After his first success in this 
new field, he continued in his efforts, and by constant experimenta- 
the human voice from England to Australie: a distence of seats 

uman vo a distance of a Xi- 
mately 10,500 miles. “Song 

Mr. Marconi’s inventive genius has been recognized by every 
government, university, and scientific society throughout the world. 
He received honorary decorations from every country, and -was 
given honorary degrees by the universities of Bologna, Cambridge, 
Oxford, Columbia, and others. In 1909 he divided the Nobel scien- 


Senator Marconi was not only a great inventor but a distin- 
guished public servant. In 1914 he was elected to the Italian Senate, 
which office he held up to the time of his death. During the World 
War he came to the United States for the purpose of cementing 
the friendly relations between Italy and the United States, and in 
1919, at the close of the World War, he was selected by the 
Italian Government as delegate plenipotentiary to the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles. 

In 1928 the world continued to honor this great man. In that 
year he was elected president of the National Research Council 
of Rome, and in 1930 he was elected president of the Royal 
Academy of Italy. In the year 1929 the King of Italy conferred 
upon him the title of marquis. 

In the year 1933 the United States again saw fit to honor this 
great scientist by extending to him a special invitation to visit 
our World Fair at Chicago. After his arrival in that city, the day 
of October 2, 1933, was set aside as Marconi Day as a further mark 
of respect, affection, and love to the greatest inventor of all times. 

His death on July 20, 1937, was a tragic loss, not only to his 
family, but to humanity and the world at large. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I again repeat 
that the world owes a debt of gratitude to Guglielmo Marconi, 
whose inventive genius made it possible for us to enjoy the many 
advantages which we have today, and it would indeed be fitting 
and proper that the American people be given the opportunity 
to honor this great man by erecting a suitable monument to his 
memory, in Washington, D. C., the city which the peoples of the 
earth have now come to recognize as the world's center. 
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MARCH 1, 1938 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address on postponing the naval program until next Janu- 
ary, delivered under the auspices of the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, by my colleague, WILLIAM P. 
LAMBERTSON, on Tuesday evening, March 1, 1938: 

Friends, the unkindest scare of all is a war scare. Our country 
has, years ago, disclaimed the policy of the “mailed fist” in our 
dealings with other nations. We have adopted the good-neighbor 
Policy, and we should not be stampeded now into any hasty 
action leading to immensely increased armaments, caused by the 
e ee 
propagandists at home, 
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This evening I bring you a proposal that the two House of 
Congress should agree to a joint resolution, deferring action on 
. the huge naval appropriation asked for by the President without 
prejudice, until the regular session of the Seventy-sixth Congress 
next January. 

In his message to Congress January 3, the President proposed, 
“That the Congress and the Executive join hands in eliminating or 
curtailing any Federal activity which can be eliminated or cur- 
tailed or even postponed without necessary Government 
functions or the safety of the Nation from a national point of 
view.” This is something that can be postponed until next Jan- 
uary. There is little to be lost by delaying this authorization or 
pe igh lester On the other hand, there is every opportunity for 

Federal Government to take stock of the situation and find 
ou whether or not we can afford at the present time to engage 
in an armaments race with fancied antagonists. 

These new battleships would not be available for service for 

4 or 5 years, so that our proposal would make it only a few months 
longer. two battleships which were authorized for the 38 
fiscal have not had their keels laid yet. There are two pro- 
vided in the 39 Budget and there are three more which are 
authorized for replacements, This makes seven without the new 
program; the last three need only the kn nage ar Of course 
it has to do with being effective for the present scare 
from either Japan or Europe. The political c complexions of the 
nations of the world may be entirely changed before our new 
naval units could possibly be rushed to completion. We can speed 
up the construction of: the 72 which we have under 
construction at the present time. Our whole energy can be concen- 
trated on the completion of the present program that right now 
leads all the other nations of the earth in tonnage and relative effi- 
ciency, Let us not be sidetracked from a definite program well 
within our financial means to a program superinduced by war hys- 
teria that is both economically unsound and socially unadvisable. 
Among the. to. be through my proposal. are: 
First, we may have a referendum in every congressional district. 
This referendum may come jointly with the congressional elections 
this fall. A new lower House will meet in Washington next 
January, and one-third of the Senators will have been newly 
elected. The people should pass on a proposal so huge and so 
important as this one. This is their right. The President was 
impatient last February with his court-packing proposal; possibly 
he is just as impatient this February with his request for a billion- 
dollar addition to our Navy. 

Secondly, in these months we might bring about, as some are 
proposing, an international economic conference. We might have 
some get-together scheme which would allay this situation and 
add to the peace of the world. Japan has shown a willingness to 
meet us in a proposal to reduce aircraft and carriers. We shouldn't 
let this opportunity go by, and in the intervening months we 
might have some occasion to have a better understanding with 
the powers of Europe. We might do this better and more effec- 
tively by not shouldering our shotguns first. With these possi- 
bilities to be gained by the delay, and nothing to be lost for the 
emergency, if there is an emergency, why not in the name of com- 
mon sense, why not in the name of international justice, why 
not in the name of sound economics effect this postponement 
until next January? By that time those that are most enthusiastic 
for this program may have greater justification than is apparent 
now. There might be a greater possibility for less Justification. In 
either case we will have time to take a sober second thought 
nationally, and in a fine democratic way we can have an inter- 
pretation from those who, after all, are greater than we who sit 
here in Congress. 

A reason given for this more than a billion appropriation for 
the new Navy is that it will furnish unemployment relief. That 
is an excuse given for most of the projects that have been started 
within the last few years. They bring testimony that 44 States 
would participate in the material that would go into a battleship. 
I have little faith that a majority of the States would contribute 
any appreciable amount. A great deal better use of the money and 
the time could be provided in the building of schoolhouses, sewer 
projects, and a hundred other things which would be for com- 
munity betterment. It would mean more immediate and effective 
jobs that would be finished, giving general satisfaction. 

The manner in which this Navy program has been rushed at us 
would make us think that a Fort Sumter had been fired on, that 
a Maine had been sunk. I was trying to think of the thing that 
caused us to go into the World War, but I cannot think of it, 
possibly you can, the event that would be comparable to the two 
mentioned above. 

An admiral testified before the House Naval Committee that the 
greatest impetus for the President's proposal was from a news- 

paper in Italy, advising us that Japan was building these super- 
battleships. If we must , why couldn’t Co increase 
the size of these battleships already agreed on with a little added 
appropriation? 

is sudden proposal of the President is being generally accepted 
in the minds of the average American as a determination to get 
into a world war. It will take much argument to appease the 
people’s mind along this line. 

People of America, I have no thought that we are immediately 
going over the Pacific to attack Japan. I have no fear that we will 
soon go again to Europe to try to save democracy for the world, nor 
do I honestly think or feel that Japan, Italy, Germany, or England 
are going to come over here soon to “get us.” Such talk is wid 
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Propaganda. We should recognize these as attempts to make us 
war-minded. One of the first was the uncensored pictures of the 
sinking of the Panay that were shown in oer theater of the United 
States, and one of the last is that Japan is about to establish a 
naval base in Mexico. I am cognizant of a thousand wild rumors 
that are going about in the land. Whenever and if ever the Nazis 
or the Fascists take us, they are going to rise up in our midst 
because of the break-down of our economic structure. They are 
not going to land on our shores. 

If another great war breaks out in Europe, all nations partici- 
pating will be so exhausted when it is over that we need not fear 
any of them for some time at least. First of all, it is absurd that 
any situation can occur, if we tend to our own business and adhere 


to concentrate our air forces, which are the 
of the great powers, and can meet them a hundred miles from 


We have problems enough at home to worry over. If we 
balance the Budget now, if we — up our hands, plunge * this 
super-Navy construction, pass this ay ape ‘act to which the 
President referred in his naval message, there will be 


shores 
great flotilla of fighting steel. We will know it in plenty 
equal 


left, and that will be an announcement that we are in a state of 
‘war. Probshiy OnE ewenc- EANNA A anata 
declaration, and then our dictatorship will be We wonder 


if this is not a program to ge 


While I have not attempted to present extended argument 
the proposed enlargement of our naval forces, logic and common 


postponement... During the people will have 
an W N to articulate. The sober second eoan of America 
will be known after this gas of propaganda has been penetrated. 
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Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, on February 10 I introduced 
a bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to repeal the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937. Recent 
events have amply demonstrated that this so-called Guffey 
Act is a long step in the wrong direction, The Commission 
which it sets up was established to promote monopoly and 
gouge the consumer—processes abhorrent to the pure in 
heart. Political jobbery has ruled in the selection of the per- 
sonnel. Three judges, all New Deal appointees, have re- 
cently decided that everything the Commission has done so 
far is out of order. 

The number of my bill is H. R. 9429. I trust the Ways and 
Means Committee will pick it out of the wastebasket and 
report it to the House. 


Democracy Under Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE McGILL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH B. KEENAN, THE ASSISTANT 
TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, AT 
THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE KANSAS DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 
AT TOPEKA, KANS., ON FEBRUARY 22, 1938 


Mr. McGILL, Mr. President, on the evening of February 
22, before the State Democratic Club of Kansas, at Topeka, 
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Kans., the Assistant to the Attorney General, Honorable Joseph 
B. Keenan, delivered a very able address. I ask unanimous 
consent to have that address incorporated in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Huxman, Senator Menz, ladies and 
gentlemen of the Washington Day Club, the Kansas Democratic 
Club, and the radio audience, it is always a pleasure to attend a 
meeting of Democrats. It is a particular pleasure to have the 


its enthusiastic attendance, sponsored by the Washington Day 
Club and the Kansas Democratic Club, bids fair to start in motion 
another term in the State capital for your 


already earned a place of ound respect colleagues 

in the Congress of the United States, where he is a member of two 

of the most important Senate committees—the Committee on the 
Judiciary and the Committee on Agriculture. 
DR. FRANK'S NEW POSITION 


Last month in this city, while speaking at a Republican rally, 
Dr. Glenn Frank announced, “I have lately accepted the chairman- 
ship of a special commission of political and economic inquiry 
created by the Republican Party.” This imposing title sounds as 
though it might have been created by the King of England or by an 
act of Parliament. Stripped of all high-sounding verbiage it means 
simply that the Republican Party became violently ill, sent for Dr. 
Frank, and engaged him to write a prescription to cure the party's 
e is re witty oe 

The doctor, however, wishing evade responsi 
writing a prescription for his ailing Republican Party, observed, 
“No generation can either forecast or solve in advance all the 
problems that come after it.” 

Of course not. It would be quite adequate in testing the merit 
of any particular administration to weigh its efforts. and accom- 
plishments in solving the problems arising during that adminis- 
tration. A political party should be judged by its ability to dis- 
cover, diagnose, and treat those deep-seated problems that face 
the Nation during the period in which it remains in power. 

We are glad to have such tests as these applied to the Demo- 
cratic Party and to its standard bearer, the President of the 
United States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Let us join with the Republican doctor in reviewing the record 
of our There will be no resorting to “vindictive vilifica- 
tion” opponents, as we agree with Dr. Frank in this particular 
Observation that “the less sure men are of their position, the 
‘more loudly they shout in argument, the more they resort to 
vindictive vilification of their opponents, the less willing 
are to measure swords in a man-to-man conflict of judgment.” 

It is almost impossible to read these lines without reminding 
Dr. Prank that they are far more applicable to certain columnists 
and political writers. Attempt to apply them to the President of 
the United States is nothing short of absurd. 

DEMOCRATS TRADITIONALLY UPHOLD FREE SPEECH 


The Democratic Party is committed to the principle of free ex- 
Pression of opinion. It has long championed this ple both 
within and without its own party. It is notably true that for 
many years past, the Democrats have had their differences and 
have not failed to voice them. The formation of each policy 
udy and free debate. But always 

arty has, according to its tradition, bowed to the will of the 
majority; for that is the Democratic manner. 

In his recent address the doctor, who is devoting his efforts to 
the rejuvenation of the G. O. P., makes this interesting state- 
ment: “We are reluctant because we believe, with an intensity of 
belief that no New Dealer can outmatch, in the major social 
objectives outlined by Mr. Roosevelt at the outset of his adminis- 


tration. We want to see the lower one-third of the American’ 


population better fed, better clothed, and better housed. We 
want the ghost of involuntary unemployment laid once and for 
all, We want to see hours short enough to make life a satisfy- 
ing adventure for the working millions, We want the farmer to 
have a deal along with the urban workers, the investors in, 
and the operating forces of, American industry. All of 
these objectives that we want, and want desperately, to reach are 
objectives that the New Deal says are its objectives.” 

But the doctor says that he and his group are rebels against the 
‘New Deal because their knowledge of facts and past judgments 
tell them that many of the major measures advanced by the 
present administration lead away rather than toward these objec- 
tives. Recourse to the entire balance of Glenn Frank’s address 
shows that he failed utterly to make one specific recommendation 
to meet any of the problems engaging the attention of the people 
of this Nation today. Sympathies are expressed toward the peo- 
ple’s desires to increase the purchasing power and stabilize the 
income of the working millions, but he gives not a faint hint as 
to how he or his reluctant rebels are to bring this about. 
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NO REMEDY OFFERED BY CRITIC 


Instead of offering a remedy for the ills of the country, his 
address, after promising so much in the beginning, bogged down 
hopelessly to the disappointing conclusions that the New Deal 
measures, the aims of which he approved, lodged too much power 
in the hands of the President. Now, that’s a disappointing offering 
from the man who claims he wants to see the lower one-third of 
the American population better fed, better clothed, better housed, 
and who wants, he says, “the ghost of involuntary unemployment 
laid once and for all.” 

With this definite absence of a program of any type to meet or 
solve the problems of today, is it any wonder that the people of 
this Nation continue to keep their gaze fixed on President Roose- 
velt and his efforts to meet the problems of our times? 

Our Republican opponents agree with the ambitions and the 
purposes of the New Deal, but they refuse to follow the program 
outlined by President Roosevelt, although they continue to repeat 
they have no plan of their own whatsoever. 
stabilizing 2 Pg ae tor zoonen — of hag Torger of labor and 

can wor wages, are against any- 
thing which would bring this about. á 

5 aid to the 5 that he should receive fair 
prices for products arm. oppose any specific remedy 
Suggested by the administration, and fail to offer anything con- 
crete themselves. 


are in complete rupee. with the expressed desire to increase the 
the masses, but they offer no plan to accom- 


reactionary lican, the method is 
the sam refuses to follow the of the President, 
but stands mute when asked for one of his own—as silent as the 
grave. 
In a philosophical vein Dr. Frank states that “The Republican 
is in an enviable position to make a genuine contribution 
at this particular Juncture in American politics just because it is 
out of office and in the role of the minority opposition party. An 
out-of-office status gives them a breathing spell in which they 
have time to think. N , 
Exactly! And I might add that this country can use all the 
brain power that its citizens possess in the solution of these great 
national issues. It is one thing, however, to make professions 
of good purpose. It is another to translate these purposes into 
action. This has been the contribution of the Democratic leader- 
ship. Profession of sympathy never clothed a naked body—never 
fed a starving man. 
SOME OBJECTIVES OF NEW DEAL 


The aims and efforts of the New Deal were directed immediately 
te two classes; first, those in producing the raw materials 
for food and clothing; and second, those se jobs, working 
in factories and mines—to provide food and clothing for them- 
selves and their dependents. The first of these groups has been 
referred to as the agricultural group and the second as labor. Pri- 
marily, of course, it was necessary to give some instant relief to 
both groups to avoid anarchy and ultimate destruction of our 
Democratic form of government. The first object of the New Deal 
Was to prevent actual and widespread suffering at all costs; and, 
secondly, to devote study to the planning of improvements from a 
long-view standpoint. 

But while surveying the situation in March of 1933, the very 
hour of his induction to office, Franklin Roosevelt announced his 
unwillingness, in any event, to stand by and see this Nation perish, 
Instead, he proceeded to do things, employing a well-rounded 
and specific program. And no man yet has had the temerity to assert 
that in so doing the President has not had the interest of all of the 
people at heart. He stated that he intended that no person 
should starve in a land of plenty, and he proceeded to extend relief 
to those who were either starving or on the verge of starvation, 
through no fault of their own. By the same token he has at all 
times attempted and is attempting to provide employment rather 
than establish the dole. Until industry itself was ready to absorb 
the unemployed, the President outlined a vast plan of public works 
and improvements. He proceeded to put this plan into effect. 

He has devoted his attention toward a program for extending 
employment in private industry. You will recall his speech at 
Baltimore, when he clearly set forth the principles involved in the 
Practices he advocated. 

First. He said that he wanted to take the children out of the 
factories and the mines, and to do this he advocated the prompt 
enactment of the child-labor amendment. He stated that by tak- 
ing the children out of the factories he would not alone perform a 
humane act but that room would be made for unemployed adults. 

Second. He wished to provide ways and means for those of 
advancing years to withdraw from the fields of labor. To do this, 
however, it was necessary to set up extensive legislative machinery 
in both the Federal and State Governments for old-age pensions, 
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Third. He wished to shorten the hours of labor. He realized 
that while many industries would be willing to voluntarily shorten 
the hours of labor, there were some employers yet devoted to the 
methods of the sweatshop and peonage wages, and for them legis- 
lation was necessary. So, by shortening the hours of labor, more 
jobs could be provided for the unemployed. 

FOES RESORT TO “LIP SERVICE” 

Now, there may be some sound objections to the details and 
wording of these three laws, but it must be admitted that they 
are all direct and effective ways of cutting down the number of 
unemployed by providing more jobs for more people in private 
industry. Moreover, these measures are not alone suggested and 
advocated by President Roosevelt, but he has fought and is now 
fighting to carry them into execution. 

And he has sought to bring about these reforms wholly, solely, 
and entirely by Democratic methods. He has recommended these 
measures to the people and to their chosen representatives, and it 
is the enemies of this legislation and not the friends thereof that 
have attempted to stop the operation of the democratic processes 
of government and bottle this legislation up in committees or 
misrepresent it to the American people. For you know that the 
selfish and reactionary dare not openly oppose these ends. Like 
Dr, Glenn Frank, they give lip service to the ends proposed, but 
bitterly protest any means by which they may be carried into 
effect. 

Thus, the child-labor amendment interferes with “liberty” of the 
employee and the old-age pension interferes with the “liberty” 
of the employer. In addition to that, they do not wish to trust 
the Government with the handling of the money. Also, the wages 
and hours bill, a bill which provides for a pitifully small minimum 
wage and reasonable maximum hours of labor—that, too, interferes 
with “liberty,” liberty of both employer and employee. 


LINCOLN DISCUSSES LIBERTY 


This constant claim of interference with the liberty of people is 
suggestive of the remarks of Abraham Lincoln in his Fort Pillow 
speech at Sanitary Fair in Baltimore, April 18, 1864: 

“The world has never had a good definition of the word liberty, 
and the American people just now are much in want of one. We 
all declare for liberty; but in using the same word we do not all 
mean the same thing. With some the word liberty may mean for 
each man to do as he pleases with himself, and the product of his 
labor; while with others the same word may mean for some men 
to do as they please with other men, and the product of other men's 
labor. Here are two, not only different, but incompatible things, 
called by the same name, liberty. And it follows that each of 
the things is, by the respective parties, called by two different and 
incompatible names—liberty and tyranny. 

“The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’s throat, for 
which the sheep thanks the shepherd as his liberator, while the 
wolf denounces him for the same act as the destroyer of liberty; 
* „ . Plainly, the sheep and the wolf are not agreed upon a 
definition of the word liberty: and precisely the same difference 
prevails today among us human creatures all professing 
to love liberty. Hence, we behold the process by which thousands 
are daily passing from under the yoke of bondage hailed by some 
as the advance of liberty, and bewailed by others as the destruc- 
tion of all liberty.” 

There has not been a great change, it would seem, since 1864, 
if Lincoln observed correctly, for today it is proposed that thou- 
sands pass from under the yoke of bondage, of peonage wage, and 
yet any attempt to so remove these people from practical slavery 
is bewailed by many as the destruction of all liberty. 

So you see in determining what liberties are interfered with, it 
depends upon the position you occupy. When the law provided 
for a minimum wage for women, a meager sum barely sufficient 
to protect their health and morals, it was invalidated by reac- 
tionary forces because it interfered with the liberty of a woman 
to work for starvation wages. And if an attempt is made to 
benefit the farmer by providing for benefits from either conserva- 
tion of the soil or by crop control, the charge of Fascist is hurled 
at the President. Even if the farmer is permitted to grow what- 
ever he likes, but is induced to keep the general supply some- 
what in correspondence with the demand by the payment of a 
benus, this ceases to be a voluntary act and the farmer is being 
“coerced” because if he fails to restrict, he does not get the 
bonus. That is the same logic that would be applied if one were 
promised $50 to go from Topeka to Kansas City. Such offer would 
constitute coercion, because of the chagrin in not earning the 
reward, 

ABSURDITY OF CLAIM LIBERTY CURTAILED 


If a plan is suggested whereby marketing quotas can be estab- 
lished only upon the vote of two-thirds of those engaged in produc- 
ing the commodity, the vote of two-thirds becomes a compulsory 
action, and the hateful word of regimentation is employed, and if 
regimentation is not sufficient to condemn the law, the critics refer 
to this as a plan of economic scarcity. 

Can it be that the farmers of this Nation fail to draw a dis- 
tinction between unlimited production of agricultural products and 
supplying the Nation with all of the products of the farm that 
can be distributed and paid for? It would be well enough, doubt- 
less, to dispose of the troublesorm> surplus problem by having them 
distributed gratis throughout the land by the Government. Will 
not the farmers and other thinking persons recognize that this is 
a direct movement toward communism? These practices are defi- 
nitely obnoxious and hateful to Democrats, and wil never be 
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countenanced by the Democratic Party at any time, especially 
under its present leadership. The mischief following any such 
practice was illustrated in the proposal by one of the distinguished 
Members of Congress. He that such surpluses be ac- 
quired by the Government through purchase and distributed 
unprocessed to the needy. 

Those advocating such projects fail to realize that people do not 
eat wheat, corn, and rice without the same being processed. That 
processing is a costly function. Under the plan no provision 
whatsoever was made for even removing the cotton from the 
bales before its distribution to the needy as a substitute for 
clothing. Surely the lack of feasibility and even grotesqueness of 
such a proposal becomes apparent on even slight consideration. 
If were included, according to the figures supplied by 
the members of the Senate in debating the subject, such cost 
would triple that of the raw product, a figure of bankrupting 
proportions. 

The farm bill recently enacted by Congress caused the follow- 
ing comment in the editorial of the Kansas City Times: 

“The cotton situation is such as to encourage a favorable vote 
for governmental control. Cotton was grown on 46,000,000 acres 
in 1925. After several years’ effort to reduce production, only 
34,000,000 acres were grown last year, yet the largest crop in the 
history of the country was produced and a 12,000,000-bale carry- 
over on August 1, 1938, is estimated. Prices have declined below 
production costs except for most efficient grower s. 
There is every reason to assume that the vote of cotton growers 
and tobacco growers will be favorable to operation under the quota 


This means under the present law, of course, that two-thirds 
or more of the farmers must elect to adopt restrictions through 
the market-quota method before it is effective. 


FARMER'S OWN MEASURE DENOUNCED AS REGIMENTATION 


Yet complaint is made of this as Government interference. 
The people should know that this is the law which the farmers 
themselves wanted and so told the Senate subcommittee—of which 
your own Senator Med was chairman. This was after many 
meetings were held by the Senate committee over a period of 
a year, at which were presented the views of representatives of 
farmers from 29 different States. 

It is difficult to be patient with those who would misrepresent 
such a procedure, of enacting into law the will of the farmers 
themselves, as Government regimentation. 

How else would it be expected that any industry encompassing 
almost one-third of the citizens of our country could exercise self- 
government? Is it not rather bare-faced to refer to this as regi- 
mentation and to confuse these democratic processes with the 
Kao stepping of a foreign army or the slaves of the salt mines of 


The Manufacturers Association of the industrial East never ob- 
jected, nor did the Republican Party, to the regimentation of the 
entire Nation under the tariff laws. Nor was there any objection 
voiced by the Republican Party to the interruption of the free 
operation of the law of supply and demand by high tariff laws. 
This interference in business was most welcome, because it built 
up a few swollen fortunes. In effect, it created a group of indus- 
trial barons at the cost of added burdens saddled upon the farm- 
ers. These farmers were already struggling to obtain enough for 
their products to meet their taxes, the interest on their mortgages, 
and keep from being dispossessed of their property. 

I am sure that the farmers of this country will realize that from 
the time President Roosevelt took his oath of office he has dog- 
gedly and persistently attempted to carry out his pledge to relieve 
these inequalities. His recommendations and plans were ob- 
structed. Some on the ground that agriculture was a local and 
not a national problem. As if it would be possible to effectively 
control such regulation through the action of any one State 
government, 

Indeed, it has been adequately proved that iculture is very 
much a national problem. We learned the 3 bitterly when 
we observed the income of the farmer declining in the frightful 
years culminating in the collapse of the Hoover government; in- 
dustry followed in line. In other words, when the income of the 
farmer was sliced in half the pay envelope of the worker was 
sliced in half. 

ROOSEVELT URGES FAIR DEAL FOR ALL 


The President urges that every proper step be taken to provide 
for both an adequate return to the farmer and the payment of 
minimum and adequate wages in industry. In this he is directing 
his effort in an impartial manner to obtain fair treatment for all. 
It is important to both the farmer and the industrial worker that 
starvation wages and sweatshop hours both pass out of American 
life. And the administration persists in the effort to bring this 
about. But the opponents of the New Deal complain bitterly that 
this is Government interference with business, 

I belleve that we would all subscribe to the broad outline of 
Theodore Roosevelt, as he stated it in 1909, “The right of every 
man to live his own Hfe and provide for his family, to endeavor, 
according to his abilities, to secure for himself and for them a 
fair share of the good things of existence, should be subject to 
one limitation and no other; the freedom of the individual should 
be limited only by the present and future rights, interests, and 
needs of the other individuals who make up the community. 
* * + No man and no set of men should be allowed to play 
the game of competition with loaded dice.” 
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Thus, President Franklin Roosevelt, in advocating the enact- 
ment of the Securities and Exchange Act, realized that the right 
of every person in the securities business to live his own life, to 
secure for himself and dependents a fair share of the good things 
of existence, should be limited so that the uninformed and the 
innocent would not be tricked by loaded dice. This act was a 
plain effort to require that the truth be told to the security- 
buying public. This and kindred legislation was bitterly fought 
by the Republican Party, which referred to the liquidating provi- 
sions of the holding-company acts as “the death sentence.” One 
might as well refer to the antitoxin administered in the case of 
diphtheria as a “death sentence” to the diphtheria germs. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS REQUIRE CHANGES IN LAW 


It is true that this administration, under President Roosevelt, 
has attempted to do many things heretofore untried. And why 
not? Fifty years ago it would have been ridiculous to have ex- 
pended millions of dollars and to have had thousands of men 
and millions of dollars of equipment devoted to regulating traffic 
in New York City. It would have been useless and an utter waste 
of public funds. But with tens of thousands of automobiles pass- 
ing along the streets, it would be criminal negligence today to 
omit this service. 

The difference is that the automobile came in the interim, and 
with it came the need for an added Government function. 

The intricate system of life which has come about in part 
through invention and scientific developments, and which we have 
come to call the “machine age”, has made necessary increased 
Government activity, both through legislative and Executive ac- 
tion. This calls for a high responsibility on the part of govern- 
ment, for its functions have multiplied and it touches innumerable 
phases of our daily life. It also calls for increased responsibility 
on the part of those in our commercial life who have come to 
possess power over the lives and fortunes of great masses of 


people. 
INDUSTRY MUST SHARE RESPONSIBILITY 


Our great industrial institutions must come to learn that there 
is something inherently wrong in a system which packs tens of 
thousands of employees into factories, concentrates production of 
@ year’s supply of a particular commodity into a few months 
time, and then turns these workers back upon the streets with 
the command to Government that it assume the burden of sus- 
taining their life and their bodies until they are called back to 
work, 

This is a problem that must receive honest and intelligent 
treatment from those who hold the reins of our private industrial 
system. There can be no disclaimer of responsibility, either on 
the part of business or Government. It is a problem which Goy- 
ernment and business can together solve. It will not be solved 
by mere expression of high purpose, and even with its solution 
other problems will arise to plague us. 

So we agree, at least thus far, with the reluctant rebels, “That 
no generation can either forecast or solve in advance all the prob- 
lems that come after it,” and we may justly be proud of the 
realistic, frank, and courageous attitude taken by our President 
in grappling with the problems of the present day. 

And much more may be necessary in the future, for as David 
Coyle has recently pointed out in an article in Harper's magazine 
for February of this year: 

“With the closing of the frontier at the end of the nineteenth 


search for jobs. The road to independence is not open for them.“ 
NO LOSS OF LIBERTY 


There is no sense in leaving men free to starve, free to freeze, free 
to be driven from their homes, free to be driven from their farms 
as they were being driven at the rate of 200,000 per year at the close 
of the Hoover regime, As Mr. Coyle pointed out, it is idle to lament 
the fact that men do not have freedom to choose the particular 
work which is suited to their capacities when several millions 
unemployed and cannot find any kind of work. 


I would think there would be a good d. 
value of even being free to grow any or all the crops one pleased if 
it left him free only to see them rot on his premises or disposed of 


at a price unequal to the bare cost of production. 

However, the magnificent work of our grea 
accomplished without the loss of any freedom at all, despite his 
critics, who, I think, are almost evenly divided; one group lament- 
ing his turn to the right, as a Fascist leader, operating through 
regimentation, and the other bewailing bitterly that he is marching 
under the banner of Soviet Russia in adopting a communistic form 
of government, or at least urging it upon the American people. 

This is a rare feat, indeed—it is suggestive of one person riding 
astride, at the same time, two fast-moving horses, each going in the 
opposite direction. i 

CONGRESS RETAINS ITS POWER 


A final word concerning Dr. Frank’s fourth point in his program. 
He objects to the Representatives in Congress being obliged “to 
check both their conscience and their intelligence at the door of 
Congress as they check their hats at the door of the dining room.” 

Anyone who has observed the action of the Members of the United 
States Senate or the House of Representatives well knows that this 
cloakroom gesture exists only in the mind of the leader of the reluc- 


tant rebels. It is the same old tune with a few more stops pulled 
out. Whenever the Congress of the United States voted to support 
the measures advocated by the President of the United States they 
are referred to by the critical expert columnists as “rubber stamps”; 
when they opposed the President or any measures suggested by 
him they were moved immediately to the halls of Valhalla. if 
it were a strange thing that men elected to Congress on the same 
ticket, under the same emblem, in the same election booth, with the 
same lead pencil, on the same day, as those who chose Franklin 
Roosevelt in the most unprecedented victory in our national history, 
would be found to agree occasionally with that Chief Executive. 
One would think that the President was chosen by one group of 
people and the Congress of the United States by another. At least 
that is what these columnists would have us believe. 

In 1932, under the Democratic emblem, the executive branch of 
the Government of the United States was turned back to the 
people and largely through his leadership, the legislative branch of 
the Government was likewise returned to the people. The Capitol 
was in truth and in fact returned to Washington, where it has re- 
mained under the control of the people of this country. They saw 
to that in November of 1936, when the principles of democracy 
were endorsed with an emphasis that reverberated from one end of 
this coufitry to another, and there, apparently, it is destined to 
remain. 

FOES DARE NOT ATTACK RESULTS 


The present administration has kindled hope in the breasts of 
millions where there had formerly been despair. Let us ask those 
who oppose whether they would repeal: 

First. The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—the law that 
now has saved the small investor and the savings banks of the 
country. 

Second. Do they still oppose the action that struck off the 
shackles of the gold standard and by which America followed the 
lead of Great Britain and almost every other civilized nation? 

Third. Do they oppose the establishment of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation that took the shadow of fear out of 1,000,000 
American homes and enabled men and women to save these homes 
for which they had scrimped and sacrificed? 

Fourth. Do they condemn the attempt of the Government to 
provide a price for the farmer’s products, giving him a living wage 
and the right to earn a fair and honest profit? If they condemn 
these methods, then what specifically do they offer as a substitute? 

Fifth. Do they condemn the act which established the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, which has given thousands of young men new 
hope and a new vision and saved the country millions in forest and 
land conservation? What would they do for the millions of Ameri- 
can youths unable to be absorbed by industry and consequently left 
idle upon the streets of our cities? 

Sixth. Do they condemn the institution of the Works Progress 
Administration, providing work for the unemployed? If so, what 
would they do and how do they propose to meet this problem now? 

Seventh. Do they approve or condemn the efforts of the adminis- 
tration to avoid direct relief, thus preventing the initiation of the 
dole in this country? Is that condemned, and if so, would they 
substitute the dole that would remove the last vestige of self- 
respect that Americans prize so highly? 

Eighth. What is their program for the care of millions of the 
unemployed unable to be absorbed by industry? Do they object 
to the costs of these public improvements and this indirect relief 
being collected by the people? 

The last Republican year, 1932, out of $1,600,000,000 provided by 
the Republican administration generally for relief, $100,000,000 
was devoted to the aid of the destitute; out of this billion and one- 
half dollars, $60,000,000 was loaned to the farmers on their crops, 
while $1,000,000,000 was loaned to the banks of our country. Would 
they have continued this in the same proportion had they elected 
their own candidates in 1936? 

Ninth. Do they condemn the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion saving the small investor from theft of his hard-earned woges 
by stock racketeers and bond thieves? If they do, are they pre- 
pared to go back to the old order of dog eat dog and let the buyer 
beware? If not, what will they substitute for it? 

Tenth. What do they say of the 50,000 school buildings—one out 
of every five in the United States—repaired or improved in some 
way under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration or the 
Public Works Administration? Is this the socialism they com- 
plain of? What do they say of the 500,000 illiterate adults taught 
to read and write as a result of an adult education program? Is 
this un-American? 

They stand mute! Bereft of arguments they resort in despera- 
tion to the cry of socialism. They beat their breasts and shake 
their heads, and point to the red flag of communistic Russia and 
wail, “Our American institutions must be preserved.” Preserved 
for whom? Can any man question the Americanism of the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

In the meantime, despite this activity of reconstruction after 
years of neglect under the Republican leadership, more problems 
begin to arise. We are still passing through periods of readjust- 
ment, and grave economic ills which, from time to time, appear and 
demand solution. 

DEMOCRACY MARCHES FORWARD 

But under the same type of leadership democracy shall march 
forward. Roosevelt has led the way, and more and more he will be 
aided by others. The aims of the New Deal will never be changed, 
nor will the Democratic Party be frightened from the solid position 
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it now occupies, representing the American people and nullifying 
any claims that it is becoming un-American. 

Is it un-American to feed the hungry? If it is, then Americanism 
as I know it has become stunted and stultified. 

Is it un-American to be a good neighbor, to lend a helping hand 
to those other Americans—and there are millions of them—who, 
through no fault of their own, found themselves not wanting for 
luxuries but for bread? If it is, then they preach a different brand 
of Americanism than mine. 

Ts it un-American in a land of plenty to see to it that the benefits 
of prosperity are shared by all and not merely the privilege of the 
few? If it is, then the word has degenerated into a catch phrase 
and has become the shibboleth of a dream that failed. 

Is it un-American to see to it that the weak are not exploited by 
the strong, to give the laboring man the right to bargain, and, 
mind you, only the right to bargain? Then, if it is, America has 
failed in its high purpose and government among men has become 
a sham and a shackle. 

Is it un-American to strive to mako this land of ours a land of 
peace, contentment, and happiness, far from the maddening hates 
and alarms of the older world? If it is, then we have permitted 
the torch of Liberty to grow dim and sputter in the dead ashes of 
our own lost faith and indifference. 


THIS BUSINESS OF SECURITY 


A few bitterly oppose the President because they hate the things 
he stands for; others of good intention have joined this group 
because of the fear that their security may be impaired. 

Let them give thought to the necessity of living and letting live. 
Let them realize that the best protection from communism is a 
happy democracy—not submerged and half-starved millions. Let 
them have confidence in the plans and designs and laws enacted to 
rebuild the slums and shacks in which such a large proportion of 
our people are housed. Let them put their shoulders to the wheel 
and realize that, while they seek security for themselves, their chil- 
dren, and even the unborn generations to come, too often they seek 
a security which will guarantee to them and their heirs luxuries of 
which the great body of Americans have never even dreamed. 


PRESIDENT SEEKS SECURITY FOR ALL 


The President has harkened to the appeal of the great mass of 
American citizens who have looked to a leader for the right to work, 
right to eat, the right to shelter, the right, in short, to have secured 
to them a decent standard of living and the basic blessings to 
which all free men are entitled. Those who have made this appeal 
have asked for the security, not so much for the distant future, 
but security for this year, this month, this very day. 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 


This is the way of the Democratic Party, the party firmly com- 
mitted to the profit system, the right to own and possess and enjoy 
the fruits of labor and private property. 

Through all these trying months and years under Roosevelt lead- 
ership, democracy and freedom remain utterly unimpaired. Ask 
yourselves the question: When did you ever possess more individual 
liberty than at the present? When was there a time when freedom 
of speech and criticism of every officer of the Government, and the 
Government itself, was so free and untrammeled? 

Let us look about us and realize our good fortune in comparison 
with the other powerful nations of this world. Let us appreciate 
and properly appraise the true wealth of the leadership of Franklin 
Roosevelt and the Democratic Party. Let us help to preserve intact 
and more firmly safeguard the liberties of all of the people of this 
country. 


Proposed Antilynching Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS BY FORMER REPRESENTATIVE L. O. DYER AT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, ON NOVEMBER 8, 1937 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, while a Member of the 
House of Representatives Hon. Leonidas C. Dyer was a leader 
in the advocacy of antilynching legislation. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address delivered by him at a meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 8, 1937, under the auspices of the colored Baptist 
Churches of that city. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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It is most gratifying to know of the sincere efforts that are 
being made by the Negroes of the United States to assume their 
full responsibilities, as well as to demand their rights in the 
affairs of the Nation. 

The progress this people has made, the patriotic service it has 
rendered, commends them to every right-thinking citizen. 

My urge is that they strive on diligently and full of vim and 
energy for even greater accomplishments. 

Individual members of the race must not, however, seek only 
their own advancement, as they go forward. They must remem- 
ber always their race and seek to take it along with them to new 
heights of glorious achievements. 

My purpose is to point out how this can be done. 

My justification is my long friendship. More than a quarter 
of a century ago, when I entered Congress, I introduced an anti- 
lynching bill. After a long fight, during which I campaigned 
from coast to coast, it passed the House of Representatives in 
the Sixty-seventh Congress, January 26, 1922, but failed in the 
Senate by reason of a Democratic filibuster of Southern Senators. 
Ever since that time I have continued my efforts for the enactment 
of this legislation into law. In the present Congress, an anti- 
lynching bill, similar to mine, passed the House, and is now pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

The demand for such a law is so generally favored that there 
should be no doubt of its passage. The present administration, 
in the last two elections, promised the Negroes they would see 
that this was done if the N came over to the Democratic 
Party. The Negroes did this and it is admitted to be a fact by 
Chairman Farley of the Democratic National Committee. 

If the Democratic Party fails, what will be its excuse to give the 
Negroes in the next congressional elections? They have the votes 
in the Senate. Of the present membership of the United States 
Senate, the Democrats have 77 Members. The balance is made up 
of 15 Republicans, 1 Progressive, 2 Farmer-Labor, and 1 Independ- 
ent. If the Democrats with this big majority do not pass the anti- 
lynching bill, then the Negroes must realize how hopeless it is to 
put any trust in that party. It also would be convincing that the 
Negroes, who went over to the Democratic Party in the last elec- 
tions, sold out their birthright and opportunity for progress for a 
mess of pottage. I sincerely hope that the Congress will not fail 
you, and that the Senate will not tolerate a filibuster to again 
defeat this legislation. With the Senate having some 77 Demo- 
cratic Senators, it should have no trouble in passing this bill. 

The United States should take jurisdiction of this crime of lynch- 
ing. I need only to cite the fact that of the more than 5,000 
known cases of lynchings in the United States there has been 
scarcely a single conviction by the States of any member of a mob 
that participated in the lynchings. When efforts have been made 
by the States to do so, it has often been found impossible to 
secure the assistance of the officials, or to obtain a grand jury that 
would indict the mob members, or a petit jury that would convict 
those that have been very seldom indicted. 

To secure jurors who will indict and convict, and public officials 
who will do their duty in protecting victims from mobs, it is 
necessary to give the United States jurisdiction of this crime. If 
this is done, then a United States judge will see to it that a grand 
jury is selected from other parts of the State than where the 
lynchings took place; the United States attorney, appointed by 
the President, will prosecute. The guilty will then be convicted 
and punished with the result that lynchings will cease. This 
crime must be stamped out just as kidnapings are, through a 
Federal act. 

The spirit which tolerates lynching, accompanied too often with 
inhuman cruelty, and the inability or unwillingness of the public 
authorities to punish the persons who are guilty of this crime, 
threatens very seriously the future peace of the Nation. 

To prove that the is authorized to pass this legisla- 
tion, I call attention to the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which provides that no State “shall deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws and 
e > * “the Congress shall have power to enforce, by appro- 
priate legislation, the provisions of this article’ * * * and 
further “no agency of the State, or of the officers or agents by 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

This, I insist, proves it is not only constitutional but the duty of 

to enact such laws as are to guarantee equal 
protection under the law. 

You know, and I know, everybody, even the individual members 
of the Supreme Court know, that the victims of lynching mobs 
do not get the equal protection of the laws; that State and county 
officials do not try to prevent other crimes; that they do not try 
to punish this crime as they try to punish other crimes. 

Having established that in fact the victims of the lynchings, 
generally Negroes, are being denied the equal protection of the 
laws of the States in the sense contemplated by the fourteenth 
amendment, we next come to the question whether the proposed 
law is “appropriate legislation” to enforce the prohibition which 
the Constitution has declared against such denial. We find it 
settled law that in forcing the State to afford the equal protec- 
tion of the laws the Federal Government can act directly upon 
such individuals as are the agents of the State and whose act or 
neglect constitutes the denial by the State of equal protection. 

I urge that the Negroes unitedly continue the fight for and to 
demand an antilynching law. Don't let up until success has 
come, 
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Even after the law has been passed, there will be an effort to 
have it declared unconstitutional. That question will be decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. We know what that 
Court has done in the past in deciding questions that affect 
the rights of Negroes. How important it is, then, for the Negroes 
to see to it that their votes do not in any way further endanger 
the maintaining of that Court on the highest possible plane, in- 
sofar as the rights of Negroes are concerned. 

That you may realize how serious this is to you, I cite some 
decisions of the Supreme Court, touching the rights of Negroes, 

The Supreme Court of the United States stands out as the 
beacon light, and the hope of the N against oppression and 
mistreatment. An antilynching law, even the thirteenth, the 
fourteenth, and the fifteenth amendments to the United States 
Consitution, would avail the race nothing if the independence 
and strength of that Court should be weakened by the appoint- 
ment of members to that Court who were race-prejudiced. 

That you must be alert and active to prevent this, I invite your 
attention to undisputed facts and decisions of the Supreme 
Court wherein that Court was an indispensable bulwark of human 
rights and the last successful refuge for persecuted citizens. 

I cite, in part, some decisions of that Court touching the rights 
of Negro citizens: 

I. DUE PROCESS IN CRIMINAL TRIALS 
1. Moore et al. v. Dempsey (261 U. S. 86 (1923)) 


A white man was killed at Elaine, Ark., in a fight with several 
Negroes. Five Negroes were charged with murder in the first 
degree, convicted, and sentenced to death. The trial lasted about 
three-quarters of an hour. In less than 5 minutes the jury 
brought in its verdict of guilty. The court at Helena, Ark., and 
the neighborhood were thronged at the time of the trial with a 
large and angry crowd that threatened the most serious conse- 
quences to anyone who attempted to obstruct the prompt con- 
viction of the defendants. The counsel for the defendants did not 
venture to demand delay, a change of venue, to challenge any 
members of the jury panel, or even to ask for separate trials. The 
case came to the Supreme Court of the United States on an ap- 

from an order by the United States district court denying a 
writ of habeas corpus on the ground that the appellate machinery 
of the State was sufficient to guarantee the defendants their 
constitutional rights. 

The Supreme Court held that habeas corpus should have been 
granted and reversed the conviction on the ground that the de- 
fendants had been denied due process of law. Justice Holmes, in 
rendering the opinion of the Court, observed that where “the whole 
proceeding is a mask, that counsel, judge, and the jury were swept 
to the end by an irresistible wave of public passion and that the 
State courts failed to correct the wrong; neither perfection in the 
machinery (of the State) for correction nor the possibility that 
the trial court and counsel saw no other way of avoiding an imme- 
diate outbreak of the mob can prevent this Court from securing 
to the petitioners their constitutional rights.” 


2. Powell et al. v. Alabama (287 U. S. 45 (1932)) 


This is one of the Scottsboro cases. The defendants and other 
Negro boys, nine in all, were indicted March 31, 1931, and were 
tried in three groups on three successive days beginning April 6, 
1931. Each trial was completed in a single day. The juries found 
eight of the defendants guilty and fixed the penalty at death for 
each. The trial court sentenced the defendants in accordance with 
the verdicts. The Supreme Court of Alabama affirmed the ver- 
dicts as to seven and reversed as to one on account of his youth 
(224 Ala. 524, 531, 540). 

The judgments were assailed in the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the grounds that the defendants were denied 
due process under the fourteenth amendment, in that (1) they 
were not given a fair trial; (2) they were denied the right of coun- 
sel with the accustomed incidents of consultation and preparation 
for trial; and (3) they were tried before juries from which members 
of their race had been systematically excluded. 

The Supreme Court considered only the second ground, and 
found that the record showed no proper appointment of counsel 
with adequate time for preparation. The convictions were re- 
versed by a 7 to 2 decision, the Court stating that where the 
defendant is unable to employ counsel and is incapable of 
an adequate defense from ignorance or other reasons it is the duty 
of the court to assign counsel whether requested or not. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland, in rendering the opinion of the Court, 
said in part: 

“All that it is necessary now to decide, as we do decide, is that 
in a capital case, where the defendant is unable to employ counsel 
and is incapable adequately of making his own defense because of 
ignorance, feeble-mindedness, illiteracy, or the like, it is the duty 
cf the court, whether requested or not, to assign counsel for him 
as a necessary requisite of due process of law; and that duty 18 
not discharged by an assignment at such a time or under such 
circumstances as to preclude the giving of effective aid in the 
preparation and trial of the case. To hold otherwise would be to 
ignore the fundamental postulate already adverted to ‘that there 
are certain immutable principles of Justice which imbue the very 
idea of free government which no member of the Union may dis- 
regard’” (p. 71, Holden v. Hardy (169 U. S. 366, 369)). 
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8. Norris v. Alabama (294 U. S. 587 (1935)) 


This is the second Scottsboro case. After the first convictions 
were reversed by the Supreme Court in Powell v. Alabama, supra, 
a change of venue was granted from Jackson County to Morgan 
County, Ala. When Norris was brought to trial in November 1933, 
motions were madé to quash the indictment on the ground that 
Negroes were systematically excluded from grand juries in Jackson 
County and to quash the trial venues in Morgan County upon 
the ground of exclusion of Negroes from trial juries in that 
county. The court denied both motions. Norris was tried on the 
rape charge, convicted, and sentenced to death. The Supreme 
Court of Alabama affirmed the judgment. The Supreme Court of 
the United States granted a writ of certiorari and after the hear- 
ing reversed the judgment on the ground that Norris had been 
denied due process. The Supreme Court was unanimous, but 
Mr. Justice McReynolds took no part in the hearing or decision 
of the case. The Court noted that in neither Jackson County 
nor Morgan County a Negro had been called for jury service for 
at least a generation. 

Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, in rendering the opinion of the Court 
and in reference to a statement by the Morgan County jury com- 
missioner that he knew no Negro qualified for jury service in the 
county, said: “We find it impossible to accept such a sweeping 
characterization of the lack of qualifications of Negroes in Morgan 
County. It is so sweeping and so contrary to the evidence as to 
the many qualified Negroes that it destroys the intended. effect 
of the commissioner's testimony.” 


4. Brown et al. v. Mississippi (56 Sup. Ct. 461 (1936) ) 


Three Negroes were convicted of murder of a white planter and 
sentenced to death. The convictions were based solely on con- 
fessions obtained by torture with the knowledge and participation 
of officers of the State, who admitted the torture. There was no 
evidence to justify the submission of the question of their guilt 
to the jury except their so-called confessions. The Supreme Court 
of Mississippi affirmed the convictions. On a writ of certiorari the 
Supreme Court of the United States reversed the convictions, 

Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, in rendering the unanimous opinion 
of the Court, said that although a State is free to regulate pro- 
cedure in its own courts, the rack and torture may not be substi- 
tuted for the witness stand. The use of confessions obtained by 
violence to convict when there was no other evidence to sustain 
the conviction was a clear violation of due process. Quoting from 
Herbert v. Louisiana (272 U. S. 312), the Chief Justice asserted 
that due process requires that “State action, whether through one 
agency or another, shall be consistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice which lie at the base of all our civil 
and political institutions.” 


N. SUFFRAGE 
1. Nizon v. Condon (286 U. S. 73 (1932)) 


A Texas statute provided: “Every political party in the State, 
through its State executive committee, shall have the power to 
prescribe the qualifications of its own members and shall in its 
own way determine who shall be qualified to vote or otherwise 
participate in such political party. * * +" Acting under the 
statute, the executive committee of the Democratic Party in Texas 
adopted a resolution that only white Democras should participate 
in the primary elections, thereby excluding Negroes. This statute 
had been passed as a result of a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Niron v. Herndon (273 U. 8. 536 (1926)), 
holding unconstitutional a former Texas statute whereby the legis- 
lature had forbidden a Negro to participate in a Democratic pri- 
mary election. The legislature then modified the statute to give 
the executive committee power to do what the former statute had 
accomplished directly. 

The petitioner, a Negro, brought action in the United States 
district court for damages against the election commissioners 
who had refused, on account of his race, to permit him to vote 
at a primary election. The court dismissed the action, and the 
dismissal was sustained in the circuit court of appeals. On 
certiorari to the Supreme Court the decisions of the lower court 
were reversed in a 5-to-4 decision. The Supreme Court held that, 
since power of the executive committee in this case came from 
a statute and the action of the executive committee was State 
action within the meaning of the fourteenth amendment, the re- 
sulting discrimination violated the equal-protection clause of the 
fourteenth amendment. 
wee Cardozo, in rendering the opinion of the Court, said 

part: 

“The pith of the matter is simply this, that when these agencies 
(the party committees) are invested with an authority independ- 
ent of the will of the association in whose name they undertake 
to speak, they become to that extent the organs of the State itself, 
the repositories of official power, They are then the govern- 
mental instruments whereby parties are organized and ted 
to the end that government itself may be established or con- 
tinued. What they do in that relation they must do in submis- 
sion to the mandates of equality and liberty that binds officials 
everywhere. * * They are acting in matters of high public 
interest, matters intimately connected with the capacity of gov- 
ernment to exercise its functions unbrokenly and smoothly. 
„ è The test is whether they are to be as representatives of 
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the State to such an extent and in such a sense that the great 
restraints of the Constitution set limits to their action” (88-89). 

The Texas Legislature subsequently repealed its law delegating 
power to party executive committees. Under Texas law a political 
party is a voluntary association having the authority to prescribe 
the qualifications of its members. The Texas Democratic Conven- 
tion yoted to restrict its membership in its party to whites. This 
amounted to forbidding Negroes to participate in Democratic pri- 
maries. A Negro who was not allowed to vote at a Democratic 
primary ballot sued the county clerk for damages. The case was 
taken to the United States Supreme Court, which held that, since 
no State action was involved but only action by voluntary or- 
ganization, the petitioner was not denied any rights under either 
the fourteenth or fifteenth amendment (Grovey v. Townsend 
295 U. S. 45 (1935) ). 

2. Guinn et al. v. United States (238 U. S. 647 (1915) ) 


This is one of the grandfather“ clause cases and arose under a 
provision in the Oklahoma Constitution which provided that “no 
person shall be red as an elector of this State or be allowed 
to vote in any election herein unless he be able to read and write 
any section of the constitution of the State of Oklahoma; but no 
person who was on January 1, 1866, or any time prior thereto, 
entitled to vote under any form of government or who at that 
time resided in some foreign nation and no lineal descendant of 
such person shall be denied the right to vote because of his 
inability to so read and write sections of the constitution.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States held that this provision 
in the Oklahoma Constitution was a violation of the fifteenth 
amendment, which provides that the rights of the citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. Mr. Chief Justice White, in rendering the 
opinion of the court, stated that Oklahoma had the power to pro- 
vide literacy standards as a condition precedent to the privilege of 
voting, but that the suffrage amendment in question clearly indi- 
cated that persons embraced in the 1866 standard should not be 
subject to the literacy test. 

In Myers v. Anderson (238 U. S. 368 (1915)), decided the same 
day as the preceding case, a Maryland statute containing a “grand- 
father” clause was also held unconstitutional as a violation of the 
fifteenth amendment. 


II. DISCRIMINATION AS TO TRANSPORTATION AND RESIDENCE 
1. McCabe v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. (235 U. S. 151 (1914) ) 


This case involved the Oklahoma separate-coach law. which 
allowed carriers to provide sleeping cars, dining cars, and chair cars 
exclusively for white persons without providing similar accommo- 
dations for Negroes. 

In the actual case, which came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Court denied relief because no damage was 

roven. The Court, in a majority opinion rendered by Mr. Justice 
agnes, in which five members concurred, held that the law in 
question was unconstitutional as a violation of the equal-pro- 
tection clause of the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. Justice Hughes said, in part: 

“The essence of the constitutional right to equal protection of 
the law is that it is a personal one and does not depend upon the 
number of persons affected; and any individual who is denied by a 
common carrier, under authority of the State, a facility of conven- 
ience which is furnished to another under substantially the same 
circumstances may properly complain that his constitutional privi- 
lege has been invaded. The Oklahoma separate-coach law does 
discriminate against persons of the African race in permitting 
carriers to provide sleeping cars, dining cars, and chair cars to be 
used exclusively by persons of the white race. This provision 
nonetheless offends against the fourteenth amendment, even if 
there is a limited demand for such accommodations by the African 
race as compared with the white race.” 


2. Buchanan v. Warley (245 U. S. 60 (1917)) 


This is one of the race-segregation cases which came to the 
Supreme Court of the United States on a writ of error to the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky. A Louisville city ordinance, with- 
out applying to existing residences of any area, forbade colored 
persons from occupying houses as residences or public assembly 
on blocks where the majority of the houses were occupied by 
white persons for those purposes and in like manner forbade 
white persons when the conditions of occupancy were reversed. 

The plaintiff was a white man who sued for specific performance 
of a contract to sell real estate to a Negro in a block occupied 
by a majority of whites. The lower court held that the city 
ordinance was a valid defense to the action, and this decision was 
affirmed by the Kentucky Court of Ap 4 

The Supreme Court unanimously held that the ordinance was a 
violation of the fourteenth amendment in that it amounted to a 
deprivation of property without due process of law and that it 
nts dad the privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 

tates. 

Mr. Justice Day, in rendering the opinion of the Court, said in 


“As we have seen, this Court has held laws valid which separated 
the races on the basis of equal accommodations in public convey- 
ances, and courts of high authority have held enactments lawful 
which provide for separation in the public schools of white and 
colored pupils where equal privileges are given. But in view of 


the rights secured by the fourteenth amendment to the Federal 

Constitution such legislation must have its limitations and cannot 

be sustained where the exercise of authority exceeds the restraints 

of the Constitution. We think these limitations are exceeded in 

laws and ordinances of the character now before us” (p. 81). 
* s 


We think this attempt to prevent the alienation of the property 
in question to a person of color was not a legitimate exercise of 
the police power of the State, and is in direct violation of the 
fundamental law enacted in the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution preventing State interference with property rights 
except by due process of law. That being the case, the ordinance 
cannot stand” (p. 82). 

The doctrine of Buchanan v. Warley was affirmed without addi- 
tional opinion in two subsequent cases in which New Orleans and 
Richmond race segregation ordinances, ostensibly zoning ordi- 
nances, were held unconstitutional. Harman v. Tyler, 273 U. S. 668 
(1927); Richmond v. Deans, 261 U. S. 704 (1930). 


IV. PROTECTION OF NEGRO FRATERNAL ORDERS 


1. Ancient Egyptian Order of Nobles of Mystic Shrine v. Michauz 
(279 U. S. 737 (1929) ) 


This case involved an attempt by white Shriners in Texas to pre- 
vent the Texas lodges of Negro Shriners from using any imitation 
or the name, constitution, titles, emblems, and regalia of the white 
order. 

The original suit was brought in 1918 by members of the local 
temple of the white order in Houston against members of the 
local temple of the Negro order in that city. With the Court’s 
leave the suit was broadened to one between the two national 
orders throughout Texas and the entire United States. The case 
became a Federal one because of the incorporation of the Negro 
order in 1901 under the act of Congress of May 5, 1870, providing 
for the creation of corporations in the District of Columbia. The 
case did not present a constitutional point, except to the extent 
that the Supreme Court was asked to vindicate a privilege given by 
Congress in the exercise of its admitted powers. The Texas courts 
granted all the relief sought by the white order, holding that the 
white Shriners had acquired a superior and exclusive right to use 
the name, constitution, emblems, and regalia in question. 

The Supreme Court pointed out that there was no evidence of 
fraudulent intent upon the part of the Negro order; that while 
the white order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine had been 
organized in 1872 and the Negro order not until 1893, when it was 
incorporated in Illinois, the white order had stood silently by for 
many years while the Negro order was establishing its lodges, en- 
larging its membership, and investing substantial sums in its 
regalia and emblems. The Supreme Court accordingly held that 
the Negro order, as a Federal corporation, was entitled to pro- 
tection and reversed the decrees of the Texas courts, 

Georgia v. Herndon (decided by the Supreme Court April 26, 1937) 

Herndon, a Negro, was arrested in Georgia in 1932 and con- 
victed of sedition under a sedition statute passed in the re- 
construction period. He was charged with having in his possession 
at the time of arrest a box of Communist pamphlets. In his room 
there were found to be additional documents, newspapers, and 
periodicals sent from Communist Party headquarters in New York. 
Among these were pamphlets entitled, "The Communist Position 
on the Negro Question” and “Self Determination of the Negroes 
in the Black Belt.” The pamphlets proposed confiscation of the 
landed property of white landowners and capitalists and the estab- 
lishment of regional government of the N in alliance with 
poor whites. The Supreme Court held that the statute involved, 
as applied to this case, was unconstitutional. 

In the decision written by Mr. Justice Roberts the Court held 
that there was no evidence showing that any of these pamphlets 
had been distributed by Herndon. The Court also held that the 
statute involved creates no standard on which the determination 
of guilt can be based. 

According to the New York Herald Tribune for April 27, 1937, 
the following statements were made in the decision written by 
Mr. Justice Roberts: 

“He said that, as construed and applied by the Georgia courts, 
the statute under which Herndon was convicted ‘amounts merely 
to a dragnet which may enmesh anyone who agitates for a change 
of government if a jury can be ded that he might have 
foreseen that his words would have some effect in the future 
conduct of others.“ 

© . . . a * * 


“Turning to the statute under which Herndon was convicted, 
Justice Roberts said that it does not furnish a sufficiently ascer- 
tainable standard of guilt. As construed by the Georgia Supreme 
Court, he said, the statute might be used to convict anyone who 
‘attacks existing conditions, who agitates for a change in the form 
of government’ if a jury should be of the opinion that ‘he ought 
to have foreseen that his utterances might contribute in any 
measure to some future forcible resistance to existing government.’ 

Proof that the accused in fact believed that his effort would 
cause a violent assault upon the state would not be necessary to 
conviction,’ Justice Roberts said. ‘It would be sufficient if the 
jury thought he reasonably might foretell that those he persuaded 
to join the party might, at some time in the indefinite future, 
resort to forcible resistance to government. The question thus 
proposed to a jury involved pure speculation as to future trends 
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of thought and action. Within what time might one reasonably 
expect that an attempted organization of the Communist Party in 
the United States would result in violent action by that party? 


each case.“ 
Under all the circumstances, what is the duty of the Negroes? 


progress? 

eg i ena ie E an ice yerd sept 
people, to begin a real campaign now to 
maintain a Government, including a Supreme Court, that will do 
them justice and give them a square deal. 


Veteran Welfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY SCOTT P. SQUIRES, NATIONAL COM- 
MANDER IN CHIEF OF VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, AT 
WASHINGTON, D, C., ON MARCH 2, 1938 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by Scott P. Squires, of Oklahoma City, national 
commander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, at a 
dinner given in his honor by that organization at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on March 2, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen and my comrades and friends of the radio 
audience, our organization is deeply grateful to the National 
Broadcasting Co. and its affiliated stations for the contribution of 
this hour to the cause of veteran welfare and to the aims and 

urposes of an organization that seeks to render unselfish service 
to the Nation in times of peace as well as in war. 

At this moment, as commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, I voice, for the members of our 
organization and the world at large, a sincere prayer in behalf of 
Gen. John J. Pershing, who lies at death’s door tonight in a little 
cottage in Tucson, Ariz. In his gallant and courageous fight 
against the heavy odds of a serious illness we, who had the honor 
of serving with him in Cuba, the Philippines, and in France, pray 
for his early recovery and many long years of continued usefulness 
as an American citizen. 

When a veteran organization, more than 38 years old, is stronger 
today than at any time since its founding; when its local units are 
more numerous and more widespread geographically than ever 
before; when even economic depressions and severe unemployment 
conditions fail to halt its steadily increasing membership gains, 
that organization undoubtedly possesses a strong and powerful 
appeal to its eligible members. 

Such an organization is the Veterans of Foreign Wars.of the 
United States, composed exclusively of veterans of America’s wars, 
armed campaigns and expenditions on foreign soil. This gold 
chevron order, founded in 1899, with each of its members entitled 
to wear the campaign medal, or service clasp, issued by the United 
States Government exclusively for overseas service with America’s 
armed forces, has many distinctions. But its greatest, perhaps, is 
its continued development, not only as a veteran organization but 
as a force for patriotic peacetime service. 

The members of our organization do not consider their responsi- 
bilities of citizenship as having ended with the conclusion of their 
active service, They participate, as individuals and as groups, in 
the affairs of their respective communities and States, always on 
the side of security and betterment for the Nation as a whole. 

The average American citizen is more or less familiar with our 
veteran-welfare activities—the protection we seek to establish for 
the Nation’s disabled veterans, and for the widows and orphans of 
those who have served their country with honor. Our objectives 
also include a national child-welfare program, one which we hope 
will contribute to the building of better citizenship standards and 
better Americans. A very important phase of our work is devoted 
to the promotion of Americanism. By example, and through edu- 


cation, we seek to impress our fellow citizens with our apprecia- 
tion of the blessings we enjoy as citizens of the only real, surviving 
democracy in the world. We believe our democracy will endure as 
long as we—the people—endeavor to preserve our basic principles 
of government. Each of these basic principles, listed in our Decla- 
ration of Independence, and in the Constitution of the United 
States, represents ideals that will never tarnish nor lose their luster 
as long as we have the necessary moral courage, and the physical 
strength, to defend them against all attacks. 
Unfortunatel 


ings of American citizenship are reflected in five great principles. 
These include freedom of worship, freedom of speech, a free press, 
the right of assembly, and the right of petition. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States is dedicated to 
the preservation of these five great principles of freedom. In time 
of war, our members have been to sacrifice their lives in 
defense of these ideals. Today—in times of peace—we are deter- 


mined to let nothing crush ideals. 
As a veteran organization, we naturally give primary considera- 
tion the welfare of those men who have worn the uniform in 


to 
time of war to protect these same ideals. In their behalf, we 

ve their dependents, should be protected 
charity, by adequate compensation and 
consideration from the Federal Government. 
country should be eternally grateful to 
its defenders we believe every man who has served his country in 
time of war deserves a job that will enable him to provide for him- 
self and his family against future insecurity. With that in mind, 
we are urging private employers to extend to qualified veterans the 
opportunity for suitable employment. In order that employers 
might have a wider range of selection when they call for older 
employees, and in order to find out how many unemployed vet- 
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they are still entitled to 
decent shelter and three square meals a day, even if the cost must 
be met by Government pensions. The men who have served their 
country with honor in time of war are certainly entitled at least 
to the same measure of consideration the average unfortunate 
person is receiving at the hands of society today. 

We believe, with President Roosevelt, that America hates war, 
and that America wants peace. We also believe that the best way 
to keep America out of war is to be prepared against war, by being 
prepared for war, with a national-defense program that will dis- 
283 the attacks of any single nation, or any combination of 
nations. 

Throughout the country today we are distributing a petition in 
an effort to obtain the signatures of 25,000,000 citizens who want 
America to keep out of war. These petitions call upon Congress 
and the President to adopt and apply policies that will keep Amer- 
ica out of war, supported by a national-defense program adequate 
for the protection of our country and its people. In this way we 
seek to demonstrate to our leaders at Washington that the great 
majority of our people take a sane view of existing conditions 
throughout the world; that they believe we can preserve our neu- 
trality only by being strong enough to command from those 
who would violate our neutrality, and that our fellow citizens be- 
lieve in peace, but not in peace at any price. 

We cordially invite the cooperation of the American people as a 
whole, and all jtions—veteran, civic, religious, industrial, 
and educational—in support of this movement of vital importance 
to every American. 

We, who maintain daily contact with the many thousands of vet- 
erans who are still suffering from disabilities and shattered health, 
as the result of their services in vious wars, know from personal 
experience the tremendous cost t war imposes on human beings. 
Our Government hospitals are overfiowing with veterans whose 
lives are filled with pain and suffering and whose problems have 
made us more determined than ever that these living dead shall 
ee e his message to Congress on the state of 

anuary 3, 1938, message on the state o 
the Nation, President Roosevelt declared as follows: “The people of 
the United States and the Government of the United States have 
shown capacity for restraint and a civilized approach to the purposes 
of peace, while at the same time we maintain the integrity inherent 
in the sovereignty of 130,000,000 people lest we weaken or destroy 
our influence for peace and jeopardize the sovereignty itself.” 

In complete accord with President Roosevelt's doctrines on peace 
and preparedness, we are promoting our petition campaign to pro- 
duce actual proot that these sentiments are endorsed by the 
American people. 

Millions of American citizens have already affixed their signatures 
to our petitions. We invite you to write to our national headquar- 
ters in 8 City, Mo., requ these petition blanks and offer- 
ing your assistance in the collection of signatures. We are proud 
of the privilege to carry on this campaign at our own expense, and 
all we ask you to do is to write your name on one of these petitions 
and help us obtain the signatures of your friends and neighbors. 

Tonight, as commander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, I welcome to our ranks nearly 18,000 recruits, 
who are about to take the oath of obligation. We also extend the 
hand of comradeship to all other veterans who have served under 
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the American flag on foreign shores or in hostile waters. As over- 
seas veterans you need the opportunity we provide to do something 
worth while for your disabled comrades and the widows and orphans 
of those men who marched side by side with you in France, Cuba, 
Santo Domingo, Mexico, or the Philippines. In turn, we need your 
strength and your influence in order to make our program effective 
in your community and to extend our channels of education for the 
n of American ideals. 
Pause. 

In conclusion, I now address myself to this class of recruits stand- 
ing before me, and to the 18,000 comrades prepared to take the 
obligation of membership in the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States as it comes to you in your own meeting place in 
3,600 communities throughout the Nation. 

The bugler will sound “Attention.” 

(Pause.) 

Recruits! You will raise your right hand, place your left hand 


on the flag of our country, pronounce your name when I give 


— and repeat ve nyt me: 

“In the 
order here assembled, I, Scott P. Squires, do, of my own free will 
and accord, solemnly promise and declare that I will bear true 
allegiance to the Government of the United States of America 


and I will always be loyal thereto and will never bear arms nor 


in any way use my influence its laws or institutions: 
“I will comply with the constitution, laws, and regulations of 
this order, and I will always be loyal thereto; that I will never 
nor defraud this o tion, nor a member thereof, nor 
any wrong to be 
prevent it. 

“I will never propose for membership any person not N 
according to our constitution nor one whom I know be 
unworthy. 

“= will. never make known to anyone not authorized to receive 
it any of the work of this — secret or written. 

“Should my with the Veterans of Foreign 
United States cease in any way I will consider this pledge as 
binding outside of the order as though I had remained a member 
of the same. 

“All this I promise and pledge upon the honor of a true com- 
rade and a citizen of our great Republic.” 

(Bugler sounds At ease.”) 

I feel sure that this obligation of ceo ont in the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States will carry a particular ap- 
peal to every overseas veteran within the range of my voice who 
has not yet identified himself with our organization. We ask you 
to enlist with us in a cause that is dedicated to the memory of 
our departed comrades, to the spirit of comradeship, and to the 
peace, prosperity, and well-being of our Nation as a whole. 


The Cost of Isolation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES P. POPE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST, MARCH 3, 1938 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing this morning in the Washington Post entitled, 
“The Cost of Isolation.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington Post, March 3, 1938] 
THE COST OF ISOLATION 


Under the Vinson bill the Government would be empowered to 
spend $1,171,000,000 for the upbuilding of the American fleet. This 
is a staggering sum, even in these days of inflated budgets. But, as 
the tide is setting, the burden of armaments, which the people of 
the United States will be called upon to bear, seems more likely to 
increase than to diminish. 

Indeed, Senator Prrrman, chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, expansion in the American naval con- 
struction program even beyond the limits provided in the Vinson 
bill. In his opinion, “the almost total absence of plans for peace” 
makes advisable naval expenditure of some $600,000,000 additional 
to that already proposed. 

“Our Government,” he says, “must be prepared to win if we are 
imposed upon by any government or group of governments.” The 
last three words are significant. They emphasize the fact that 
refusal to join in collective action for peace does not immunize a 
nation against those who may believe in collective aggression. 
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Wars of the 


Senator Prrrman’s point is well taken. If an isolated nation is 
successfully to defend itself against an aggressor or combination of 
aggressors, it must be their equal in armed strength. Isolation 
implies the impossibility of looking to any other power or powers 
to join in the defense of threatened national interests. The iso- 
lated power must face the penalties as well as the advantages of a 
lonely position. Isolation may be a virtue, but present develop- 
ments indicate that it can also be an extremely expensive one. 

There are those who argue, with a logic that baffles understand- 
ing, that the United States should not only follow the policy of 
isolation, but should simultaneously refuse to build up its defense 
machinery. Far more convincing is the point made by the im- 
portant Committee for Concerted Peace Efforts in its current letter 
to the House Naval Affairs Committee. There it is pointed out that 
the only alternative to expanding armaments is a policy of world 
cooperation to secure respect for treaties, to stop aggression, to 
provide security, to build the institutions of peace, and to remove 
the causes of war.” 

dune one of the jet and most favored nations,” the com- 

mittee concludes, this country ‘has a responsibility not only to 
— — — 


Flood Proteetion in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


n of Wednesday, January 50, 


ARTICLE FROM spin sedge 8 TIMES, FEBRUART 
8 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, during the past few weeks 
there have been interesting discussions in the Senate on 
the subject of flood control. I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an interesting news story from 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times of Thursday, February 17, 1938, 
showing what the industrialists and businessmen of that 
community are doing to protect themselves against floods. 
I make this request because I think the information may 
be of especial interest to other flood-stricken sections of 
the country. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Times of Thursday, February 17, 1938] 
Bic Sum SPENT IN HARTFORD ro AVOID DISASTER 

While politicians have been wrangling over flood control, Hart- 
. businessmen have completed a vast program of flood antici- 
pation. 

The muddy floodwaters of March 1936 did hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in damage to local business concerns. And it 
demonstrated where they were vulnerable to another attack. 

Consequently, without waiting for governmental agencies to 
tame the Connecticut River, businessmen started building their 
own fences. Today in most cases their programs are completed. 

Briefly, their programs include installation of bulkheads, rais- 
ing of equipment above the flood ‘ooo and augmenting their 
facilities with emergency equipment. 

In 1936 floodwaters reached a 3814-foot level. In the majority 
of cases local comcerns have prepared for a 40-foot level and in 
some instances even higher. 

UTILITIES TAKE LEAD 

The three public service utilities, Southern New England Tele- 
phone Co., Hartford Electric Light Co., and the Hartford Gas Co, 
have been leaders in flood-anticipation work. 

Other concerns are Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., 
Kohn Bros. Tobacco Co., L. L. Ensworth & Sons, Inc., Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., and the Travelers Insurance Co. 

No definite figure on the cost of flood-protection programs is 
available. However, vastness of the programs indicate a figure 
well up in the hundred thousands. 

The telephone company has . completed its flood-aticipation 


program and is now engaged in holding a “dress rehearsal” of the 
last item, installation of bulkheads. 

Bulkheads are wooden frames. They are fitted snugly to win- 
dows and doors and are designed to keep floodwaters out. Such 
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ng. 
In 1936 floodwater stood 6 feet deep on the main floor. The 
bulkheads are expected to keep out water up to the 40-foot level, 
or 2 feet more than the 1936 level. 
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. “Dress rehearsals” such as are being now conducted at the tele- 
phone company will be held once a year, officials state. 

In general, the telephone company is impregnable to floodwaters 
up to the 40-foot level. This has been accomplished with extensive 
alterations and improvements. 

An enclosed bridge has been bullt between the Pearl Street 
building at the third floor and the Trumbull Street office at the 
fourth floor. 

Emergency power cables are housed in this bridge. They will 
be used to insure continuity of service when underground cables 
are submerged. 

A new transformer station has been constructed on Pearl Street 
which will provide power for telephone service in both buildings. 
Power raisers, batteries, and the like, indispensable factors in 
telephone communications, have been removed to upper floors 
in both buildings, far above flood levels. 


wer plant, operated by gasoline s 
Housed at the Albany Avenue substation is a portable gasoline- 
powered engine. This can be brought to Trumbull Street when 


needed. 
. LIGHT COMPANY PRECAUTIONS 


As a direct result of the flood the electric light company decided 
to make vast changes at the South Meadows station and the va- 
rious substations. This program was designed to avoid the inter- 
ruptions of 1936. 

At the South Meadows plant doorways and stair openings below 
the 40-foot level have been equipped with steel plates. When the 
plates are sealed up to the windows and doors they are watertight. 

All curtain walls around the turbine room and electrical facili- 
ties have been raised to the 40-foot elevation with reinforced con- 
crete construction 


Contracts were awarded in the fall of 1936 for the addition of a 
40,000 kilowatt steam turbine and companion boiler at the South 
Meadow stations. It is expected that this new addition will be in 
service by this summer. 

BOILERS RAISED 


With the boilers located at a 58-foot level the company believes 
it can maintain service to the unflooded sections of Greater Hart- 
ford In any flood equal to that of 1936. 

During 1937 new substations were built at Wethersfield, Albany 
Avenue, and Pearl Street. In the outdoor stations all control 
wiring was changed from underground to overhead and all trans- 
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Total capital expenditures during 1937 under the construction 
program aggregated $2,247,306.99. Company officials point out that 
this figure does not represent flood expenditures alone. 

Besides these flood preventatives the company has gasoline-motor 
pumps capable of handling any conceivable leakage in the stations. 

Local consumers, not inundated, received regular service from the 
Hartford Gas Co. during the flood. However, areas east of the 
Connecticut were without gas when flood waters crippled facilities. 

GAS COMPANY PREPARED 


To avoid a possible repetition, the company has augmented its 
compression engines with two manufactured gas- engines. 
These machines are placed in a remodeled building at the Front 
Street plant. They are at the 42-foot level and are independent of 
the steam and electric power supplies. 

Like many other companies the gas concern is prepared in 
another way. From its experience in the last flood it has learned 
what obstacles it must combat and how. To this end the company 
has set up an emergency organization that will swing into action in 
the event of a flood. 

FACTORY PRECAUTIONS 


Colt’s is another company that will greet the next flood with 
emergency crews. When it becomes evident that the river is 
reaching menacing levels, Fredrick T. Moore, first vice president, 
will summon a crew of workers. 

These men will move machinery and tools to the upper floors of 
the plant. A similar program was followed in 1936 but it was late 
in getting underway due to the lack of accurate information on 
possible limits of the flood. 

Kohn Bros. have bought an industrial plant on Flower Street. 
This building, which is out of the flood zone, is used as a ware- 
house. The Kohn Bros.’ warehouse at 95 Commerce Street was 
flooded in 1936. 

Gershel-Kaffenburgh Tobacco Co. have built a second story to 
their building at 801 Windsor Street. In the event of another 
flood they will remove all merchandise to this floor. 

The Ensworth Co. reinforced their building at 344 Front Street. 
Thus they will be able to remove their heavy merchandise to the 
second floor and out of reach of floodwaters, 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL GUARDS 


The ground floor and basement of the Connecticut General 
were flooded during 1936. To prevent a repetition of this the 
building is now protected to the 42-foot level by bulkheads. 

In addition the pumping equipment has been doubled, and all 
sewer lines valved to prevent floodwaters from backwashing 
through the sewers. 

However, this company’s biggest flood-protection item was the 
removal of two large vaults from the basement of the main build- 
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ing to the third story of a new annex. Thus the company’s rec- 
ords and documents are at about a 62-foot level. 

Travelers has strengthened the foundations of its printing 
and supply building on Prospect Street. The water pumps for the 
building have been placed in better mechanical order. 

Effectiveness of many of these flood-anticipation programs de- 
pend on the efficiency of the United States Weather Bureau in 
supplying flood anticipation. Since the last flood the Bureau's 
21 stations along the Connecticut River have been revamped. 
Under the revision, Leslie F. Conover, of the Hartford bureau, 
will be able to give adequate warnings on the river’s behavior. 

Raising of buildings is another ‘type of flood anticipation. The 
shacks of Columbia Gardens and many other buildings in the flood 
zone have been demolished because it was decreed foolhardy to 
repair structures in these sections. 

Besides these many private programs, there is the emergency 
disaster committee, organized by Mayor Spellacy. This committee 
Pi garg for rescue work in any catastrophe that might besiege 
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Equalization of War Burdens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


EDITORIAL FROM EDMOND (OKLA.) BOOSTER 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record an editorial from the 
Edmond (Okla.) Booster of February 25, 1938, relative to a 
bill which is now up for hearing before a committee of the 
Senate, having for its purpose equalizing the burdens of war. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


SPEAKING PERSONALLY 
(By D. W. B.) 
GIVE JOSH LEE SUPPORT 


Regardless of the fact that the Departments of War, Navy, and 

have voiced opposition to Senator JosH Ls now famous 

bill to draft wealth as well as men in time of war, I sound a cry 
for his friends to rush to his support. 

The bill to make dollars and factories just as much subject to 
war-time draft as the flower of our manhood, has all the merit one 
t will be no more difficult to set the reg- 
ulations to draft dollars, and to draft the war-time factories, than 
it was in 1917 to set up the regulations which sent thousands of 
American boys to their death while the dollar owners and factory 
owners sat back and reaped the profits which were doubly devilish 
were made possible, and perhaps even fer- 
tilized, by the corpse of the doughboys who even yet lie beneath 

in sunny France. k 

Perhaps the Secretaries of the above three Departments have fop- 
gotten the terrors of the World War * + * the Gold Star 
Mothers of America who gave the product of their labors, the 


or could it be 
that these opposers of equalizing the value of human lives with 
property during time of war might be unduly influenced by various 
corporations and powerful individuals who would sell their souls 
into hell and our finest youth into the jaws of death for the sake 
of the profits of war. 

Senator Josa LEE has been termed an idealist. He is, and God 
bless him for his idealism. 

Josa LEE ran for the United States Senate and was swept into 
office on a platform that held foremost the bill which he is now 
fighting for. Thousands of us fought with him side by side in 
that campaign. Now Josh is fighting for us in W. just 
as he proposed to do when he spoke from his campaign platform 
in every city, village, and cross-roads point in this State. 

Now is your time, and my time, help in this fight to stop 
war. Wire, write, or telephone your Congressmen and Senators, 
and wire your compliments to the War, Navy, and Treasury Secre- 
taries. Let's give JosH LEE the sup now that we gave in his 
race for the Senate and he’ll win fight just as gloriously as he 
won his Senate fight. 


Business and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ARTICLE FROM FORTUNE; ALSO EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE OF FEBRUARY 25, 1938 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the March number of the magazine Fortune, en- 
titled “Business and Government”; also an editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of February 25, 1938, com- 
menting on the article. 

There being no objection, the article and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp; as follows: 


[From Fortune, March 1938] 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT—A DIVISION OF INDUSTRY INTO SMALLER 
i UNITS MIGHT RESULT IN SOME SURPRISING PROFITS 


In the progress of mankind there are times for everything. 
There was a time for the Dark Ages, another for a Renaissance, 
another for an industrial revolution. There was a time for the 
building of America, for the creation of bigger markets and bigger 
pay rolls, and, inevitably, bigger industrial units. And that is our 
time. In our time men have been conditioned to the idea of 
bigness. They believe that to grow big is almost of necessity to 
progress. They believe that the expansion of American enterprise 
necessarily involves the corporate expansion of its units, And 
they are taught that the corporate expansion of the units should 
result in bigger profits, individually and to the economy as a 
whole. 

But it is possible to question this—not that our time has been 
wrong but that it may be time for something else. It may be 
time to reexamine our ideas of progress in the light of where we 
wish to go. It may be time to weigh the notion that there is 
some necessary connection between economic expansion and cor- 
porate bigness. It may be time to wonder whether profits and 
the national income would not be bigger if the corporate units of 
industry were not so big. 

Consider what has been happening. 

American business was founded upon the principle of free com- 
petition maintained through free markets. But during the era 
of bigness, when American business was, so to speak, winding up, 
the units of business became so big that they developed a fear 
of price wars; they dared not compete against themselves and 
no one dared to compete against them. There consequently 
emerged the superunits—well-defined industrial groups whose 
members act in concert and whose aim is not price competition 
but, on the contrary, price stabilization. The efforts of the super- 
unit produce the reverse effect of the competitive effort. When 
the market falls off the superunit tries to keep prices up. And 
often it does not consider it advisable to lower prices until re- 
covery actually sets in. 

Now this technique of bigness, involving the artificial control 
of prices and other basic factors, is a collectivist technique. And 
the operation of the collectivist technique has created for busi- 
ness à precarious situation, Business has carried collectivism so 
far in its private affairs that its affairs are no longer private, but, 
by the bigness of their impact, public. It is untenable, indeed, to 
suppose that the policies of the steel industry with regard to 
prices, production, and employment are strictly “private” mat- 
ters. These policies inyolve directly 570,000 employees, $976,000,- 
000 of annual pay rolls, and a $5,000,000,000 investment. They have 
repercussions throughout most of business, affecting at least re- 
motely millions of people and eventually the entire economy. But 
inasmuch as they impinge upon and invade the sphere of public 
welfare, they impinge upon and invade the functions of Govern- 
ment. By its very office, Government must intervene. And the 
method of intervention which is easiest and most obvious, and 
which was encouraged during N. I. R. A. days by businessmen 
themselves, is the method of direct regulation—of price, for in- 
stance, of production, of profit itself. 

Thus collectivism in industry begets collectivism in ern- 
ment. And if this is not collectivism as practiced in the so-called 
collectivist states, it is only a couple of theoretical steps removed 
from it. Carried to its extreme, it means the downfall of the 
economy upon which American business has been reared; the 
perversion of the democratic order; the destruction of the right 
to risk and profit; and—all to easily—the loss of those civil lib- 
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erties that are at present based upon the principle of the limi- 
tation of governmental power. 

Last month, in The New Deal: Second Time Round, Fortune 
predicted that new forces within the administration were about 
to assert themselves. They began to assert themselves, indeed, 
while the February issue was on the presses, and they have since 
become known as the New Deal’s antimonopoly program. From 
the beginning, the precise nature of this program has been am- 
biguous, and the purpose of the two business-and-Government ar- 
ticles in this issue—What Do They Mean: Monopoly? and Robert 
H. Jackscn—is to clear up the ambiguity as far as possible. 
Whether the program will result in any immediate moves it is 
impossible to predict—indeed, it would seem that the only pre- 
diction that can safely be made concerning the New Deal at 
present is that it will sooner or later have to spend a great deal 
of money. But even if antimonopoly is merely a program for the 
long pull; even if its immediate results turn out to be nothing 
more substantial than a congressional investigation for the prepa- 
ration of legislation and the “streamlining” of the antitrust laws, 
it merits the attention of business. For the basic purpose of the 
program is to stop the progress of collectivism and to turn busi- 
ness back to the democratic, competitive order. Only thus, it is 
argued, can Government also return to its original democratic 
principles. 

But here it is necessary to state flatly that any scheme to break 
down American industry into smaller units must inevitably fail if 
it cannot show a profit. This has been the trouble all along with 
Government policemanship. It is true that businessmen. must 
operate within the limitations of the public welfare; but they must 
also and simultaneously operate within the limitations of the 
profit-and-loss statement. The businessman is of necessity unco- 
operative toward those regulations that d d the logic of 
profits, or that limit so severely (and he might add, unfairly) the 
possibility of profits that the capital with which he is entrusted is 
endangered. This is a principle that men sitting in their offices in 
Washington are prone to underrate, with the result that the laws 
they promulgate cause misunderstanding, fear, uneasiness, resent- 
ment, and elaborate evasions that reach the goal—i. e., profit—by 
devious and eyen underground means. 

But with this point firmly in mind it is permissible to inquire 
whether business could conceivably profit by a transformation of 
itself. And the answer, of necessity perfunctory within the present 
limitations of space, would seem to be that some of it could. If 
the winding-up process of the last 70 years has been an extremely 
profitable process, there is no reason to suppose that an unwinding 
process could not be profitable too. Indeed, the greatest obstacle 
in visualizing the possibilities inherent in such a reversal of the 
economy would seem to lie chiefiy in a habit of mind that has con- 
ditioned every businessman to think of mergers as inevitably more 
profitable than the sum of their constituent units. 

There is no question but that this has often proved to be true. 
The making of a merger on paper is one of the most exciting games 
in the world just because the potential increase in profit is enor- 
mous. Comparative balance sheets show that inventories, cash, 
and fixed-asset requirements for one big company would be con- 
siderably less than for several small ones. can be 
everywhere—on paper. Managements can be unified, buying can 
be done in quantity, distribution can be made more efficient. It 
all yields wonderful copy for the p writer. But the en- 
thusiast forgets how many mergers have failed to work, and how 
many more have succeeded only after 10 or 15 years of disappoint- 
ing earnings. In 1919 Arthur S. Dewing examined 35 industrial 
mergers and showed that, after 10 years of operation, the average 
earnings of 22 of them were less than the previous combined earn- 
ings of their constituent units. Only four of them realized pro- 
moters’ estimates in their first year of operation, and only two of 
these kept the record unblemished for 10 years. 

Dewing’s table is too old to be taken literally today, and un- 
happily the depression makes a fair examination of recent mergers 
extremely difficult. But the principle is clear that few mergers do 
what they are supposed to do. There may be water in the cap- 
italization, Management trouble may develop; management loses 
contact, becomes impersonalized and confused, indulges in gran- 
diose schemes and unprofitable appendages. Almost certainly some 
of the units develop losses, and these are carried for years because 
of some special situation in the capital structure, or because the 
company is obligated, or maybe just because the management 
refuses to admit defeat. These losing units suck up the earnings. 
The return on invested capital dwindles, from à projected 10 

nt to 5, to 3, maybe to less than 1; and if in the meantime 
a big funded debt has been acquired, the company may become 
ossified—a problem child of the expansion economy. 

In the accompanying article on page 75 the problem of bigness 
is discussed from the point of view of Government and the vari- 
ous schemes there suggested for breaking up bigness are Govern- 
ment schemes. But the theme here is not that of Government 
but of business. And the standard here suggested is simply the 
profit standard. If American industry should undertake to un- 
wind itself it would naturally begin with the unprofitable enter- 
prises. Speaking theoretically, there seems to be no good reason 
why General Motors, for example, should be in the business of 
vacuum cleaners and the business of electric refrigerators, besides 
the automobile business. But General Motors makes a handsome 
pony and hence, strictly from the business point of view, the 

urden of proof lies on him who argues that it ought to be broken 
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up. On the other hand, there are a number of big combines that 
have not shown decent earnings for years. Their preferred stocks 
may be in arrears from $20 to $60; they yield nothing to the 
investor; their very size is a liability. Companies in this fix are 
hereby invited to examine themselves, to see whether everybody 
concerned would not profit if they were unmerged into their 
constituent parts. 

Not as a concrete example, but merely to illustrate the general 
point, imagine a combine A simplified by the absence of funded 
debt. Suppose that it is susceptible to a logical dissolution into 
three moderate-sized operating companies B, C, and D. Suppose 
that the most profitable enterprises are put into B, the medium 
ones and the losers into C and D. The original shareholders in 
this event receive three certificates for their old one, the B certifi- 
cate representing an extremely prosperous enterprise, the C and D 
certificates representing speculative ones. Suppose that both of 
these speculations fail and that the C and D certificates become 
worthless, Nevertheless it is almost inevitable that the B certifi- 
cate will be worth more than the original A stock. In actual prac- 
tice, of course, C and D might be set up with special considerations, 
so that they would not be certain losses but outside chances, 
The correct determination of such factors would be a question of 
proper balance: 

But besides a profit to shareholders there would be other profits. 
Management would profit in that young men, up till then sub- 
merged under a hierarchy, might be given the chance of their lives 
at the head of the speculative C and D companies. And the 
chances of survival for these companies would thereby be im- 
proved. Wall Street itself would profit, for Wall Street would get 
the commissions on the reorganization and the reshuffling of the 
securities. And, finally, the national economy would profit, for if 
C or D goes bankrupt bad investrnents have thereby been liqui- 
dated with the least-possible disruption to business as a whole. 

This Simple Simon A B O D example is not put forward as a 
concrete suggestion, but as an illustration of the principle that 
a redemocratization of industry would not have to be done at a 
total loss. Moreover, it is important to make firm note of two 
points. The program suggested here is not aimed at bigness 
per se. The error of bigness does not lie in the gross sales but 
in the net functions. How big does a business have to be to 
operate efficiently? The answer, of course, varies with every spe- 
cific case and in every industry. As a general rule, whenever a 
business can look into itself honestly and find that its share- 
holders would profit by a dissolution, then maybe it is too big. 
And, as a general ideal, there should be enough units in every 
industry to preserve the competitive character of that industry 
pricewise. But these are highly theoretical considerations and 
would take years to work out. It has taken 70 years to build 
business up to its present collectivist peak. It might take 70 
years to build another industrial order, the basically democratic 
order here suggested. The unwinding process would, of course, be 
enormously complicated by funded debts, debentures, preferred 
equities, minorities, and a thousand and one variations of each. 
But it is safe to say that if American business wanted to move 
in this direction it could move in this direction. And it is safe 
to say that if accomplished by private initiative the unbuilding 
might be highly profitable, and might, indeed, stimulate an actual 
expansion of business and an increase in the national income 
comparable to the expansions and increases of the past. 

If, on the other hand, businessmen wait for the United States 
marshal to grab them by the collar, the reformation of the econ- 
omy is not apt to be healthy. In that event, the unbuilding 
process will simply degenerate into a dog fight in the courts. 
The same old cycle will establish itself. Government will sue, 
courts will hedge, Congress will legislate, and business will evade. 
And, meanwhile, what happens to the national income is all too 
easy to guess. 

But if finally neither business nor Government makes any moves 
whatever in the direction of breaking down industry into smaller, 
more compact, more mobile, and better earning units; if bigness is 
allowed to remain as the standard concept of the economy, then 
the American businessman and the American politico, and in 
short all American citizens, must prepare themselves for a different 
order of things; an order in which the powers of Government are 
not limited; in which the right to risk and profit is not clear; and 
in which the making, the selling, and even the buying of the prod- 
ucts of the biggest show in history are all mysteriously directed 
from above. 


[Editorial from the New York Herald Tribune, February 25, 1938] 
BUSINESS DECENTRALIZATION 


As the “antimonopoly” campaign recedes more rapidly into an 
academic issue so far as the present session is concerned, the 
prospects of assembling some real knowledge and understanding of 
the subject prior to taking action on it grow distinctly brighter. 
The President’s own rather desultory explorations have already 
shown that it is not really one subject, but a whole complex of 
closely related ones—monopoly, price maintenance, price imbal- 
ances, unfair competition, and so on. The Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee is to undertake a factual investigation into the latest of 
these fields—that of price balances—to which the President has 
given prominence. Mr. Richberg and Mr. Jackson are apparently 
leading an interadministration debate over other aspects of the 
problem; the Borah-O’Mahoney bill is an incitation to discussion 
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along another line of approach. Now Fortune enters the argu- 
ment from a fresh and strictly businessman’s direction. All this 
is distinctly to the good, and if there is enough of it we may even 
get somewhere. 

Fortune attacks bigness in business on the ground not that 
it is wicked but that it often proves to be unprofitable. The 
march of business centralization over the last decades has been 
inspired by a traditional belief in the profits of consolidation, 
whether through operating economies or quasi-monopolistic price 
controls. But actually, Fortune observes, it has often failed to 
work out that way; many of the giants have turned out to be 
less profitable than the parts out of which they were built up; 
it is possible that herein there is a real basis for a movement toward 
voluntary decentralization by business itself. It might be found 
that by splitting more than one overgrown corporate structure 
the stockholders would gain more from the enhanced profits of 
its stronger elements than they would lose from the dwindling 
or disappearance of the weaker ones. 

Fortune sketches a new vision of a self-decentralizing business 
increasing its profits as a whole through the swifter liquidation 
of bad or obsolete investment, through sharper but quicker de- 
pressions and the consequent quicker recovery, through competi- 
tive flexibility rather than stabilized security in the whole price 
and business structure. It is a vision far too simple not to 
conceal innumerable practical flaws. But it does hint at a 
possible bridge between business and the new reformers. The 
old antitrust action was in moral terms—the wicked trusts should 
not be allowed unjustly to trample the small businessman and 
mulct the consumer. The idea that the trust movement might 
be creating conditions in which even the trusts themselves could 
not make money was rarely advanced. But the current agita- 
tion is in economic terms, combination and monopoly should not 
be allowed to distort the economic structure, thereby imperiling 
production, employment, and profits everywhere. Well, business 
is as much interested in that as any “brain trust.” The fact alone 
will not make business and “brain trusters“ see eye to eye, but 
it fil help to clarify the general chaos now surrounding the 
subject. 


A Ghost of Versailles and the Madness of Ma jorities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1938 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, certain 
shocking events in the world have come with terrific impact 
to challenge the very foundations of the principles of diplo- 
matic relations in the sphere of international affairs. It is 
axiomatic that every struggling nation seeks the honor of 
recognition from all other nations as the high-water mark of 
acceptance into the family of nations. Around that doctrine 
of recognition has been developed some of the most interest- 
ing pages in history and such great writers as John Bassett 
Moore and Charles Cheney Hyde have certainly supplied 
provocative studies and examples of this doctrine. 

I wish to take several excerpts from those great masters, 
confident that their critical scholarship will prove illuminat- 
ing. I would call your attention first to the conditions under 
which Rumania obtained entrance into the family of nations 
by way of the treaty of Berlin. 


[From International Law, chiefly as interpreted and applied to the 
United States, vol. 1—Charles Cheney Hyde] 

States are free to accord recognition on such terms as they may 
see fit to impose. A group of states contemplating collective recog- 
nition may lay down those which it deems imperative. According 
to the treaty of Berlin of 1878, Bulgaria was recognized as an 
autonomous and tributary principality of the Sultan of Turkey, 
but with a Christian government and a national militia; Servia 
and Rumania were recognized subject to the condition that com- 
plete religious toleration should prevail within the territories of 
those countries; and in the case of Rumania, the further condition 
was imposed that certain specified territory should be restored to 
Russia. 

If the terms on which recognition is conceded be violated by the 
new state, the group of states according recognition may assert 
the right to intervene for the purpose of establishing a state of 
affairs in accordance with the condition specified. Experience has 
shown, however, that the exercise of such a right is likely to be 
ineffective. Consequently a new system has been devised and 
applied with reference, as has been observed, to certain of the 
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newer states of Europe, as in the treaty of June 28, 1919, between 
the principal associated and allied powers, on the one hand, and 
Poland on the other. * * * 

It has been observed that European and other states have found 

it possible to maintain diplomatic relations with countries not 

of or attached to that civilization which is commonly 
described as European, without recognizing those countries for 
all purposes as states of international law. 

The recognition of a foreign state is a matter peculiarly within 
the province of the political as distinct from the judicial depart- 
ment of the government. The position taken by the former is 
. followed by the latter. As Sir William Grant expressed it in 
1 — 


“Tt always belongs to the government of the country to deter- 
mine in what relation any other country stands toward it; that 18 
a point upon which courts of justice cannot decide.“ 


Such is the position of the courts of the United States. 


“The conduct of the foreign relations of our Government is com- 
mitted by the Constitution to the executive and legislative 'the 
political’ —- departments of the Government, and the propriety of 
what may be done in the exercise of this political power is not 
subject to judicial inquiry or decision.” Clarke, J., in the opinion 
of the court in Oetjen v. Central Leather Co. (246 U. S. 297, 302). 

(See, also, Emperor of Austria v. Day, 8 De G. F. and J., 217, 221, 
233; ic of Peru v. Peruvian Guano Co., 36 Ch. Div. 489, 497; 
Republic of Peru v. Dreyfus, 88 Ch. Div. 348; Taylor v. Barclay, 2 
Sim. 218; Rose v. Himely, 4 Cranch, 241, 272; Kenneth v. Chambers, 
14 How. 88; Luther v. Borden, 7 How. 1; Foster v. Neilson, 2 Pet. 
253, 307; Gelston v. Hoyt, 3 Wheat. 246, 324; United States v. 
Palmer, 8 Wheat. 610, 634; The Nueva Anna, 6 Wheat. 193; The 
Three Friends, 166 U. S. 1; Fifield v. Insurance Co., 47 Penn. St. 
166, 172.) 

It is worth while noting the preoccupation with which most 
of our extracts linked the duty of nonintervention of our 
Government in the domestic affairs of other nations. This 
emphasis will be noted as we go along in this study. In 
volume I of Moore’s International Law Digest, at page 126, 
said Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, to Mr. Rives, Min- 
ister to France, January 12, 1852: 

From President Washington's time down to the present day it 
has been a principle, always acknowledged by the United States, 
that every nation possesses a right to govern itself according to 
its own will, to change institutions at discretion, and to transact 
its business through whatever agents it may think proper to em- 
ploy. This cardinal point in our policy has been strongly illus- 
trated by recognizing the many forms of political power which 
have been successively adopted by France in the series of revolu- 
tions with which that country has been visited. 

Such concern becomes acute when the attempt to bring 
about a change is marked by widespread disorder, especially 
if the contest for the reins of government be protracted and 
the issue long unsettled. 

Before the beginning of the nineteenth century Jefferson 
declared it to be in accord with American principles “to 
acknowledge any government to be rightful which is formed 
by the will of the nation, substantially declared.” 

During the first half of the nineteenth century and until 
the Civil War, the theory of Jefferson seems to have been 
simply applied. Irrespective of the nature of the change, 
the United States was not disposed to concern itself with 
more than the fact that a particular party was in actual 
control. 

At the present time the United States is believed to be 
reluctant to recognize as a de jure government one which 
has attained the ascendancy by force and in defiance of a 
local constitution, in the absence of convincing proof that 
the change is supported by popular approval. Such was 
the position taken by President Wilson in withholding recog- 
nition from the government of General Huerta in Mexico 
in 1913 and 1914, and from the Tinoco government in 
Costa Rica in 1917, and thereafter. Doubtless American 
recognition must be ultimately given where a government, 
however obnoxious to the people compelled to yield obedi- 
ence, maintains itself indefinitely and enforces locally com- 
plete submission to its will. It is put more succinctly by 
another scholar: 

It is impossible to deal here at length with the question of 
the recognition of new governments, It might be interesting 
to trace the vagaries of the recognition policy of the United 
States from the days of Jefferson, when we considered it sufficient 


to find that a government existed; through the days of Seward, 
when we were inclined to be fearful of revolts; back through a 
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long period where Jefferson’s principles again prevailed; on through 
the days of Wilson's moralistic stand in Latin America; on 
through the period when we adopted a special policy for Central 
America and the Caribbean; down to the recent attitude toward 
the recognition of the Soviet Government. One might also men- 
tion the Stimson nonrecognition doctrine, particularly as applied 
in the case of Manchukuo, where recognition is still withheld as 
a penalty or sanction. However, the United States, in recent 
times at least, and when dealing with new governments in Europe, 
has been inclined to follow the lead of the European powers, Its 
recognition policy is therefore not of prime importance in con- 
nection with the existing Spanish situation. 

The venerable Moore, doyen of all American writers, has 
some interesting paragraphs on the subject also (General 
Principles, ch. I; John Bassett Moore, International Law 
Digest, vol. I, secs. 1-174), g 

Recognition, says Rivier, is the assurance given to a new 
state that it will be permitted to hold its place and rank 
in the character of an independent political organism in 
the society of nations. The rights and attributes of sov- 
ereignty belong to it independently of all recognition, but it 
is only after it has been recognized that it is assured of exer- 
cising them. Regular political relations exist only between 
states that reciprocally recognize them. Recognition is 
therefore useful, even necessary, to the new state. 

In the preceding review of the recognition, respectively, 
of new states, new governments, and belligerency there has 
been made in each case a precise statement of facts showing 
how and by whom the recognition was accorded. In every 
case, as it appears, of a new government and of belligerency 
the question of recognition was determined solely by the 
Executive. In the case of the Spanish-American Republics, of 
Texas, of Haiti, and of Liberia, the President, before recog- 
nizing the new state, invoked the judgment and coopera- 
tion of Congress; and in each of these cases provision was 
made for the appointment of a minister, which, when made 
in due form, constitutes, as has been seen, according to the 
rules of international law, a formal recognition. In numer- 
ous other cases the recognition was given by the Executive 
solely on his own responsibility. The question of the power 
to recognize has, however, been specifically discussed on 
various occasions. 

In his special message of December 21, 1836, President 
Jackson observed that a resolution, which had been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives— 

Distinctly intimated that the expediency of recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Texas should be left to the decision of Congress. 
In this view, on the ground of expediency, I am 


Said President Jackson— 


disposed to concur, and do not, therefore, consider it necessary to 
express any opinion as to the strict constitutional right of the 
Executive, either apart from or in conjunction with the Senate, 
over the subject. 

Congress, however, merely incorporated in the civil and 
diplomatic Appropriations Act of March 3, 1837, a 
provision— 

For the salary and outfit of a diplomatic agent to be sent to 
the Republic of Texas, whenever the President of the United 
States may receive satisfactory evidence that Texas is an inde- 
pendent power, and shall deem it expedient to appoint such 
minister. 

The courts follow the Executive in the recognition of 
belligerency, even in the cases of domestic insurrection. 

The Prize Cases (2 Black. 735), United States v. Yorba (1 
Wall. 412), United States v. Hutchings (2 Wheel. C. C. 543), 
The Hornet (2 Abbott (U. S.), 35), and United States v. 
Baker (5 Blatch. 6; 1 Brunner C. C, 489). 

See also Dana’s Wheaton, note No. 23, pages 34, 36. 

It belongs to the political department to determine when 
belligerency shall be recognized, and its action must be accepted 
according to the terms and intention expressed, 

The Three Friends ((1897) 116 U. S. 1, 63). In this case 
the court followed the action of the Executive in recognizing 
a state of revolt or insurgency, as distinguished from bel- 
ligerency, such appearing to be the Executive intention. 
See particularly Underhill v. Hernandez ((1897) 168 U. S. 
250). 
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Thus it is evident that States prize this element of recog- 
nition and go to great lengths to clothe themselves in this 
garment of statehood. Only recently we have read where 
Italy has stopped a reciprocal-trade pact because the status 
of Ethiopia has not been given “recognition.” In another 
area Japan seeks coveted acknowledgment from the outside 
world of her conquest of Manchukuo, and General Franco’s 
government hopes for the same. All nations are willing to 
pay a high price for this honor, but many seem to think 
that it is a permanent status and no subsequent conduct can 
kill or revoke its significance. Certainly there are many in- 
stances in history, past as well as current, where there seems 
to be no treasured realization that this honor is a trust. 

Let us look into several documents depicting the steps 
which led up to Rumanian recognition, remembering, of 
course, the opening extracts from Professor Hyde on the 
Treaty of Berlin. The entire subject is interwoven with mi- 
nority rights, recognition, intervention, and persecution. 


From Messages and Papers of the Presidents (1789-1892) 
THIRD ANNUAL MESSAGE OF RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, December 1, 1879. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives: 

The subject of opening diplomatic relations with Rumania 
and Servia, now become in t sovereignties, is at present 
under consideration and is the subject of diplomatic corre- 
spondence. i 

FOURTH ANNUAL MESSAGE OF RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, December 6, 1880. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Relations of friendship and amity have been established between 
the Government of the United States and that of Rumania. We 
have sent a diplomatic representative to Bucharest and have re- 
ceived at this Capital the special envoy who has been charged by 
His Royal Highness Prince Charles to announce the independent 
sovereignty of Rumania. We hope for a speedy development of 
commercial relations between the two countries. 


In Foreign Relations, edition 1881, at page 984, we find a 
copy of a despatch from Mr. Schuyler from the legation of 
the United States in Bucharest, dated April 7, 1881, to Secre- 
tary Blaine: 

On the 2d of April I telegraphed you, “England, Italy, and four 
others recognize kingdom.” On the 3d of April I received your 
telegraphic reply, saying, “If great powers of Europe unite in 
recognizing the new government, you will join with them and 
express congratulations of the President. Await their action.” 
2 understanding has been arrived at between the great powers. 

Lat once presented * “ the congratulations of the 
F * © Eugene Schuyler. 


Because this is such an odd statement, with its peculiar 
reference to the action of other governments, I asked myself 
what are the diplomatic implications of such conduct? It 
was my first guess that some significance might be attached 
to the fact that the great powers had made their recognition 
dependent upon promises by Rumania. Hence, Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s instruction to congratulate upon the contingency of the 
great powers doing so might draw implications and one 
might in the absence of the ratification of the World War 
aftermath treaties draw powers of protest from this recogni- 
tion. Further study and inquiry has proven the fact that 
the United States awaited the action of the “great powers of 
Europe” before recognizing the change in the Government 
of Rumania from a principality to a kingdom. It appears 
to be one of the many instances of the caution and aloof- 
ness of the Government of the United States in matters of 
European politics of predominantly European concern. 

TIME MARCHES ON TO 1918 


[Remarks made by the First Minister of Rumania (Angelescu) on 
his reception by President Wilson, January 15, 1918] 

Mr. President, the great American democracy’s intervention has 
defined and brought in still higher relief the high moral aim of the 
Allies’ action in the unprecedented struggle that has been going on 
for 8 years and more, and in which the triumph of right is at stake. 

Thus will the bonds be strengthened by which brotherhood in 
arms has united the democratic peoples who are shedding their 
blood side by side, so that their independence and free development 
in every manifestation of national life may be guaranteed forever. 
[Remarks made by President Wilson on the reception of the 

Rumanian Minister (Angelescu), January 15, 1918] 

The intercourse between our two countries in the past, while 

always animated by trust and confidence, has not been extensive, 
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but Rumania and the United States are now drawn closer together 
as common sufferers in a common cause, and the action of the 
Government of Rumania in sending a diplomatic representative to 
this country is accepted as an added evidence of fraternal good 
will and a welcome recognition of the importance of unity and 
good understanding. 


I wish to insert the contents of the treaty that was actually 
signed by Rumania and the United States but never ratified 
by the Senate; I do this to point out the promises that 
rigor esas was willing to make to obtain our diplomatic bene- 
diction: 


TREATY BETWEEN PRINCIPAL ALLIED ASSOCIATED POWERS AND RUMANIA, 
SIGNED AT PARIS DECEMBER 9, 1919 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
and Japan, the principal allied and associated powers on the one 
hand, and Rumania on the other hand. 

Whereas under treaties to which the principal 
ciated powers are parties large accessions of territory are being and 
will be made to the Kingdom of Rumania; and 

Whereas Rumania desires of her own free will to give full guar- 
pore em Ae soe iar So Ha ene tt ame O 
Kingdom of Rumania 


have : 
plenipotentiaries the: following, reserving the right of substituting: 
others to sign the treaty: 


* . . . * s d 


CHAPTER I 
ARTICLE 1 
Rumania undertakes that the stipulations contained in articles 
2 to 8 of this chapter shall be recognized as fundamental laws, and 


that no law, regulation. or official action shall conflict or interfere 
with these stipulations, nor shall any law, regulation, or official 
action prevail over them. 

ARTICLE 2 


Rumania undertakes to assure full and complete on of 
life and liberty to all inhabitants of Rumania without distinction 
of birth, nationality, language, race, or religion. 

All inhabitants of Rumania shall be entitled to the free exercise, 
whether public or private, of any creed, religion, or belief whose 
practices are not inconsistent with public order and public 
morals. 

E . . . 5 0 . 
ARTICLE 7 


Rumania undertakes to recognize as Rumanian nationals ipso 
facto and without the requirement of any formality Jews inhabit-- 
ing any Rumanian territory who do not possess another nation- 
ality. 


ARTICLE 8 


All Rumanian nationals shall be equal before the law and shall 
enjoy the same civil and political rights without distinction as to 
race, language, or = 

Differences of rel creed, or confession shall not prejudice 
any Rumanian national in matters relating to the enjoyment of 
civil or political rights, as for instance admission to public em- 
ployments, functions, and honors, or the exercise of professions 
and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by any Rumanian 
national of any language in private intercourse, in commerce, in 
religion, in the press, or in publications of any kind, or at public 
meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the Rumanian. Govern- 
ment of an official „adequate facilities shall be given to 
Rumanian nationals of non-Rumanian speech for the use of their 
language, either orally or in writing, before the courts. 


ARTICLE 9 


Rumanian nationals who belong to racial, religious, or linguistic 
minorities shall enjoy the same treatment and security in law and 
in fact as the other Rumanian nationals. In particular they shall 
have an equal right to establish, manage, and control at their own 
expense charitable, religious, and social institutions, schools, and 
other educational establishments, with the right to use their own 
language and to exercise their religion freely therein. 


While it is true that we have never ratified that treaty, the 
tremendous implications are such as to indicate the extent 
to which a nation will go in its desire to obtain the good will 
of other nations. As to the failure to ratify, that is a story 
which is of no comparative importance at this time, though 
I hope to discuss this later. 

Just consider the contents and import of the prelude to 
that treaty between us, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
Japan, and Rumania: 

Whereas under treaties to which the principal allied and asso- 


ciated powers are parties large accessions of territory are being and 
will be made to the kingdom of Rumania; and 
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Whereas Rumania desires of her own free will to give full guar- 
PCC 
kingdom of Rumania and of the territory added hereto, to what- 
ever race, language, or religion they may belong. 

Later we concluded a “most-favored-nation treatment” 
pact with them as of signature August 20, 1930, in the 
Hoover administration. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, and my colleagues, I have paraded the 
steps of recognition and Rumania’s endeavor and success in 
obtaining that goal of all sovereignties. In addition I have 
added other evidences of their appreciation. 

With your permission I wish to discuss the rights of mi- 
norities and the unfortunate plight of the Jews in Rumania, 
all against a background of Wilson’s noble efforts, thoughts, 
and the suggested solution for the portentous Jewish world 
problem. 

What has happened in Rumania may happen in many 
other nations where the Jewish minority is existing on the 
slenderest of threads. The most solemn pledges have been 
treated as scraps of paper. Thus the ever-accumulating 
problem of the Jewish minority increases from year to year 
and we as a victor in that World War and as an endorser of 
the principles of the mandates must have some concern over 
the subject. 

If there 1s one overwhelming concern in the history of the 
liberalism it is the protection of minorities. So cogent is the 
need for their preservation that one of the foremost students 
and historians of all time has defined “Liberty” to mean “the 
amount of security enjoyed by minorities.” 

Now majority government has rightly been placed on a 
pedestal. It is the primal thought in Jefferson’s maxim “The 
right of the people substantially expressed.” But no one 
principle of government is safe if carried to excess for such 
an extremity always provokes a fatal reaction. 

Monarchy forced to the right becomes a Babylonian des- 
potism. Even aristocracy plunges into an inelecutable oli- 
garchy and the weakness of pure democracy if moved to the 
left becomes the rule of numbers. 

The obtainment of irresponsible power rusts the sensibili- 
ties of legitimate exercise, blunts the conscience of its pos- 
sessors, and obliterates their understanding. History is re- 
plete with the instances of these excesses. 

But perhaps the most confounding of all tyrants is that 
of an unconscionable majority from which there is no appeal, 
no safety, or even haven except treason. Reckless majorities 
possess a tremendous reserve of power which if used becomes 
an accumulating snowball of tyranny tumbling and rolling 
down the mountainside of human rights, 

The classic example in both a nominative and adjectival 
sense is Athens. There, after the Peloponnesian war, the 
people combined all powers of government involved in the 
judiciary, the legislative, and the executive. They were the 
state, supreme, beyond appeal. They ruined their city, it is 
said, by conducting war in the market place with the enemy 
at their gates. Blindly, unreasonably they put their unsuc- 
cessful leaders to death, distained their colonies, forgot the 
rules of Pericles to preserve the rich from envy and the poor 
from oppression, and thus they wiped out the respect for 
property and the independence of labor. Was it any wonder 
that all these excesses ended in an awful climax, the mar- 
tyrdom of Socrates? 

Bulwarked by these reflections, I believe in the protection 
of minorities. Thus the tragic case of the world’s saddest 
minority * the people of Israel elicits my pro- 
foundest concern and sympathy, For over 2,000 years they 
have been a minority, without home, or flag, or ruler. Not 
that they had ever lost the binding aids of such things but 
rather that the absence of those prerequisites of statehood 
prevented them from reaching their fullest development as 
a nation. Their very loss seemed to bring them together in 
an imperishable object lesson of a people who had perfected 
self-government in their earliest days. Unity of faith and race 
did it, and that dauntless example of racial and religious 
preservation in the midst of pogroms, knouts, migrations, 
and continued persecution stands out as the world’s para- 
gon of determination and persistence. 
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In another study in this record I have recorded my con- 
ception of that struggle through the ages, I will not repeat. 
it except to repeat what in my humble opinion involves 
two splendid tributes to their contribution to the subject of 
liberty and freedom. It comes from the pen of a great 
historian: 

The inspired men who rose in unfailing succession to proph 
against the usurper and the tyrant, constantly . 
the laws, which were divine, were paramount over sinful rulers, 
and appealed from the established authorities, from the king, the 
priests, and the princes of the people, to the healing forces that 
slept in the uncorrupted consciences of the masses. Thus the 
Hebrew nation laid down the parallel lines on which all freedom 
has been won * * * the principle that a constitution grows 
from a root, by process of development, and not of essential 
Sour and the principle that all political authorities must be 

tested and reformed according 


to a code which was not made by 
man. 


Here is what Lord Macaulay said: 


In the infancy of civilization, when our island was as savage 
as New Guinea, when letters and arts were still unknown to 
Athens, when scarcely a thatched hut stood on what was after- 
ward the site of Rome, this condemned people had their fenced 
cities and cedar palaces, their splendid temple, their fleets of 
merchant ships, their schools of sacred learning, their great 
statesmen and soldiers, their natural philosophers, their historians, 
and their poets. What nation ever contended more manfully 
against overwhelming odds for its independence and religion? 
What nation ever, in its last agonies, gave such signal proofs 
of what may be accomplished by a brave despair? And if, in the 
course of many centuries, the oppressed descendants of war- 
riors and sages, have degenerated from the qualities of their 
father * è shall we consider this as a matter of to 
them? Shall we not rather consider it as a matter of shame and 
remorse to ourselves? Let us do justice to them. Let us open 
to them every career in which ability and energy can be displayed. 
Till we have done this, let us not presume to say that there is no 
genius among the countrymen of Isaiah, no heroism among the 
descendants of the Maccabees. 

Nowhere has the problem of minorities been more realistic 
and more terrifying than in the Balkans and central Europe. 
Historically we begin with the Treaties of Vienna, 1815, of 
Paris in 1856, and perhaps we have read the most impor- 
tant of all, the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. While the latter made 
especial reference to religion rather than nationality, both 
of these subjects are so interwoven in the oriental concept 
of religion as to warrant their coupling in our study. 

The arch type which paraded the need for protection was 
that cosmopolitan mozaic in the valley of the Danube known 
as the Austro-Hungarian monarchy with its permanent civil 
struggle, and its constant revolts smothered by the all- 
powerful armed force of a regime of oppression. The Ger- 
man Nation had the whip hand over the court at Vienna. 
With the Magyars they worked in cahoots with the House 
of Austria and from these seeds of union sprang the back- 
ground for never-ending irritation. 

That horrendous experience seemingly found an outlet in 
the treaties of peace after the World War in the insertion of 
clauses for the protection of minorities. The religious clause 
guarantees the free practice of religion with the natural ex- 
emption that this in no way danger the public order. Rights 
in the use of language, attendance at schools, subventions to 
schools and hospitals are proportionately protected. All are 
predicated, of course, on the right of minorities against 
oppression. 

When President Wilson on February 11, 1918, said “Na- 
tional aspiration must be respected, people may now be 
dominated and governed only by their own consent,” he was 
preparing the way for the passing of four great empires— 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Turkey—a quartet 
who ruled over two-thirds of Europe with all their dynastic 
power. 

The peace settlement was, on the whole, based on this prin- 
ciple. To that thought and philosophy written in pacts come 
the states of Czechoslovakia, Finland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, and the rebirth of Poland. In addition, France, 
Italy, Jugoslavia, and Rumania obtained important terri- 
torial additions. So sincere was that thought in its applica- 
tion that Austria, a vanquished state, got Burgenland, and a 
neutral, Denmark, obtained Schleswig. 
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Despite it all, and noble and self-effacing as the policy was, 
and though we have fewer minorities, yet still the situation is 
present, for in many cases we have only changed the position 
of the oppressors. Yesterday’s superiors are today’s inferior 
with all their resentment and boiling venom. Those van- 
quished souls are often the most intelligent and vocal. 

Let us take Rumania, We know from previous quota- 
tions that despite the provisions in the treaties of 1858 and 
1878 the Jews in Rumania were subjected to discriminatory 
treatment eliciting protests not only of the European powers 
in 1880 but of the United States in 1902. Rumania ob- 
jected, saying that these treaties did not extend to Jews and 
did not give the outside world the right to intervene. But 
that argument was false. 

The Paris peace conference realized the importance of 
this question. In 1919-20, 10 treaties with this idea in 
mind were drawn up—4 with the vanquished and 6 with 
the allied states. They were between the five principal 
allied and associated powers on the one hand, and Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, Armenia, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Turkey on the other. The one 
with Rumania was made December 9, 1919, and placed under 
League guarantee August 30, 1930. Here is the custom- 
ary chapter in the United States treaty with Poland, the 
other Allies, of course, being in it, too. 

Article 8, Polish nationals who belong to racial, religious, or 
linguistic minorities shall enjoy the same treatment and secur- 
ity in law and in fact as the other Polish nationals. In particular 
they shall have an equal right to establish, to manage, and con- 
trol at their own expense, charitable, religious, and social, insti- 
tutional, school, and other educational establishments with the 
right to use their own languages and to exercise their religious 
freedom therein. 

We had the problem before. As a matter of fact, in 1902, 
Secretary Hay called the attention of the powers to Ru- 
mania’s violation of the treaty of Berlin. He pointed out her 
unjustifiable oppression of the Jews. 

The American Secretary of State alluded to the interests 
of his Government on the ground that Rumania’s action in 
forcing to our United States seaboards a horde of immi- 
grants placed an unconscionable burden upon this Nation. 
The ground of protest was not easy to understand, as the 
United States could easily have overcome this by legislation 
to exclude poor immigrants. The notes indicate that Sec- 
retary Hay’s object was to demand justice for the oppressed 
Jews in conformity with international law and the dic- 
tates of humanity. He wrote, August 11, 1902, to Mr. 
McCormich— 

Not alone because it (the United States) has unimpeachable 
ground to remonstrate against the resulting injury to itself but 
in the name of humanity (Foreign Relations, 1902, p. 45; cf. 
p. 42-45). 

Stowell argues that the context shows that this latter was 
the real ground of the protest which the American repre- 
sentative was instructed to present to Rumania. A peculiar 
force was given to this action through its communication 
to the principal European powers. The answer from the 
British Government, dated September 2, 1902, contained the 
following promise of action: 

His Majesty’s Government will place themselves in communica- 
tion with the other powers signatory of the treaty of Berlin, with 
a view to a joining representation to the Rumanian Government 
on the subject (Foreign Relations, 1902, p. 550). 

But the other powers seem to have done no more than 
to acknowledge receipt of the communication and to give 
it, as the German Minister said— 

Such consideration as its importance deserves (Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1902, p. 442; cf. pp. 420, 684, 910-915, 936, 1048). 

There are 14,000,000 Jews in the world today. Four mil- 
lion in America, 3,000,000 in Russia, 900,000 in Rumania. 
The 600,000 in Germany have been decimated to 500,000, 
and most students of the subject agree that even this number 
must be eventually evacuated. There are 200,000 in Austria. 
In Hungary there are 400,000. Three million more in 
Poland, 200,000 in Austria, 300,000 in England, 300,000 more 
in France, and the remainder is spread out among Belgium, 
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Holland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Italy, Ethonia, Lithuania, 
Bulgaria, and Greece and scattering principalities. 

Those who are acquainted with the subject are of the 
opinion that the Jewish population in France, England, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and Bulgaria is small, well treated, and is 
subject to no religious persecution nor does it present in 
any way a concern of a magnitude which should vex the 
outside world. 

The urgency of the question probably arises most in Ger- 
many, Austria, Rumania, Poland, Lithuania, and Latvia. 
The trek of any race from its native land to another has 
always been of historical interest. But recently we saw 
where the Turks expelled the Greeks from Asia Minor and 
Europe accepted and solved the problem of transferring the 
1,500,000 Greeks across the Mediterranean. In that instance 
Europe helped, plus a loan from the League of Nations, and 
in the space of 4 years the problem was solved. We know 
that the governments of Poland, Rumania, and Austria 
admit that they cannot deal with the large population, but 
we believe they would think differently if the numbers were 
reduced 40 to 50 percent. 

Lord Melchett, author of Thy Neighbour, has made some 
interesting suggestions concerning the transference of mil- 
lions of these, his own people, to the hoped-for limits of the 
promised Jewish home in Palestine. Obviously his problem 
affects those in eastern Europe most pointedly but its reper- 
cussion on all Jews and Gentiles is important. Beth Israel“ 
is the hope, and with its fulfillment Lord Melchett sees a 
“new culture growing up, a new vision, from the oldest and 
the youngest people in the world.” He would have Palestine 
absorb the 40 percent we mentioned above. 

At the end of the World War the great nations of the 
world considered that Zionism was the correct solution for 
the ever-present problem. Certainly they endorsed the Bal- 
four declaration, and in giving the mandate to England, 
stirred the hopes of all well-meaning people. 

With the rising surge of nationalistic aspirations the future 
of minorities, and especially the Jewish minority, is subject 
to more and more dangers; and only yesterday we learned 
of possible unfortunate repercussions in South America, 
where thousands of Jews forced to flee from Europe have 
come to a supposed haven in South America. That refuge is 
being slowly closed, and thus the one great hope seems the 
establishment of the Jewish state. How favorable the Jews 
of the world are for that consummation, with all its intricate 
angles, is a conjecture of the future. All we hope is for the 
earliest solution of this problem of the ages. 


A Protest Against the Horrors and Inhumanities 
of War Inflicted on Noncombatants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, AT 
BALTIMORE, MD., ON MARCH 2, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following speech made 
by me at a mass meeting sponsored by veterans’ organiza- 
tions held at the War Memorial Auditorium in Baltimore, 
Md., Wednesday evening, March 2, 1938, and broadcast over 
radio station WBAL, to arouse public sentiment against the 
horrors, savagery, and inhumanities of war inflicted on non- 
combatants: 

It is eminently proper and right that war veterans’ organiza- 
tions should take the leadership in denouncing the horrors, in- 
humanities, and barbarities inflicted on noncombatants in modern 
war, 
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The slaughter of women and children by airplane bombs is 
rapidly becoming an almost accepted function of war. Unless 
public opinion is aroused in the civilized nations of the world 

such war atrocities, the killing of defenseless women and 
children will become, by general usage, a part of the war system 
of terror, destruction, and death to all noncombatants. 

I am in entire sympathy with the suggestion of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, that a conference of the great nations be called 
to agree on a humane code of warfare that will at least protect the 
lives of innocent women and children and preserve the funda- 
mentals of civilization itself in time of war. 

The Hague Conferences prohibited the use of dumdum or ex- 
panding bullets against combatants, and the use of poison and 
deadly germs. It is much more important and necessary to safe- 
guard the lives of women and children and all noncombatants 
from being murdered and butchered by air bombardments. It is 
a sad commentary on our modern civilization that such horrors 
can exist in our day and generation even without any restraint by 
international agreements and codes. 

However, we must face the facts, and in both Spain and China 
there have been massacres of noncombatants by raiding airplanes, 
apparently aimed to spread terror and destroy morale. It serves 
no useful purpose to recall the ruthlessness of the aerial bombard- 
ments in Spain or China, where thousands of helpless women and 
children have been the victims and literally blown to bits. What 
should be done is for the United States to take the leadership in 
attempting to confine hostilities to combatants and to fortified 
military bases, and protect all noncombatants from the murderous 
attacks by airplanes, warships, and long-range artillery. 

To do this there must be a congress of nations called to consider 
and on rules and regulations to govern civilized warfare. 
Nations that disregard the accepted rules of warfare ought to be 
classified as pirates and bandits and be outlawed by all civilized 
nations. What possible objection can there be to calling such a 
conference, even if it only is partially successful? There is nothing 
to lose and much to gain. 

The sole purpose of such a congress of nations would be to 
preserve civilization by taking the increasing savagery and inhuman 
atrocities against noncombatants out of war, which is rapidly 
becoming mass murder. 

Where is the leadership and statesmanship in America? Why 
does not President Roosevelt or Secretary Hull, instead of giving 
lip service to peace, do something constructive to combat man’s 
inhumanity to man? 

The peace-loving American people will favor almost unanimously 
any sound and effective effort to humanize and civilize warfare 
by the adoption of a written international code to protect the lives 

Fen from murderous bombardments from air, sea, 
an N 

With the world aflame with war and rumors of war, it is no 
time tọ pussyfoot or mince words. You can almost hear the 
beatings of the wings of the angel of death as she hovers over 
Spain, China, Japan, Italy, Germany, and Soviet Russia. The 
American policy should be that if these old nations of the world 
go stark, raving mad, arm to the teeth, and go to war, it is their 
war and not ours. 

The American people, regerdless of party affiliations, want our 
Government to keep out of foreign entanglements and wars, and 
to mind our own business, and try to solve some of our problems 
back home for the best interests of our people. They understand 
that war is mass suicide, and that not even the victor wins. The 
American people realize that they have nothing to gain and much 
to lose by fighting Japan or any other nation. 

It is my conviction that we have far more to fear from our 
enemies from within than our enemies from without. I believe 
we have more to fear from alien propaganda, emanating from 
London and Moscow, and from Communists and internationalists 
at home, engendering hatred of Japan, than from the armed forces 
of any foreign nation. 

The tragic fact is that the present administration has no peace 
policy, and is merely drifting into a mad race with other nations 
to build battleships at a cost of $70,000,000 apiece. There is an 
old saying that, “Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad.” The whole world has gone mad, and before it is too late 
let us show a little sanity by calling a naval limitation of arma- 
ments conference at Washington or elsewhere. 

The naval expansion program, amounting to $1,700,000,000, is 
more than the total expenditures of the Government for all pur- 

in 1916. This sum is unnecessary and unwarranted for 
national defense, and can only mean that the administration 
grows to carry out the program outlined by the President in 
Chicago speech, of interference with other nations and 
policing and quarantining the world. 

Such a policy is the height of folly, and would drag the United 

States into wars hout the world. There is only one way 


now being spent for destructive purposes, but it would also ease the 
war tension and hysteria, and substitute a spirit of mutual 
understanding and peaceful relations. 

I have lost faith in the Secretary of State and the President, 
who have repeatedly given lip service in favor of a conference to 
limit naval armaments but who have done nothing for the last 
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4 years to put their words into effect. Instead, they have ob- 
structed and actually opposed calling such a conference. 

The American people are no longer interested in words, but in 
deeds. They are no longer deceived by such dilatory tactics of 
the administration and flimsy arguments that this is not the 
opportune time. There has never been a more opportune time 
for calling such a conference, and the responsibility for the 
delay and the avoidance must rest squarely on the administration. 

If this armament race continues it can only mean financial dis- 
aster and a large increase in the income taxes of those with 
incomes from $2,500 to $50,000. The people are already over- 
burdened with direct and indirect taxes, and business is already 
hampered and harassed with paralyzing taxes. 

I am in favor of millions for national defense, but not one 
dollar to send American ships or soldiers to foreign lands to fight 
other people's battles. 


I am attaching herewith House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 33, I introduced on February 15, 1938, which reads as 
follows: 


Whereas there have been numerous reports in the press con- 
cerning the use of barbaric methods of warfare in current con- 
flicts raging abroad, as a result of which many noncombatant 
ote women, and children have been killed or seriously injured; 
an 

Whereas it has been stated that communities in which there 
have been no military forces and which have no apparent stra- 
er value for military purposes have been bombed or bombarded; 
an 


Whereas the wanton destruction of lives and property as a 
result of such bombings and other action taken by the military 
and naval forces of the countries and factions involved in such 
an aps is entirely incompatible with the fair rules of warfare; 
an 

Whereas such destruction and the use of inhuman methods of 
warfare have shocked the people of the United States and other 
nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives (the Senate con- 
curring), That it is the sense of the Congress of the United 
States that the use of barbaric and inhuman methods of war- 
fare should be condemned and that all nations should join in 
such verge ora pene to the end that the horrors of war may be 


Monetary Control Proving Successful in England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. BINDERUP 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1938 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE MIDLAND BANK 


Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to show that the principles of 
monetary control, as advocated in the Binderup bill, H. R. 
8585, are proving successful in England, I quote extracts from 
an address of the Right Honorable Reginald McKenna, chair- 
man of the Midland Bank of London, the largest bank in the 
world, delivered January 26, 1938, as given in the London 
Economist January 29, 1938. 


* * It will be remembered that the gold standard, having 
been suspended on the outbreak of war, was brought into oper- 
ation again in April 1925. It was maintained for over 6 years, 
until September 1931, when once again it was suspended. For 
the first time we then set about controlling our currency without 
any active effort to restore the gold standard. We started a true 
experiment in management, and the experiment has now lasted 
for a period almost precisely as long as the restored gold standard 
was in operation; that is, for, rather, over 6 years, from September 
1931 to the present time. In answering the question, then, How 
have we fared?” we can compare our economic condition during 
two equal periods—one on gold and the other under management. 

. * * * * * * 


e * è When the demands upon the Exchequer are as heavy 
as they are today, both for national defense and social services, 
I cannot imagine any Chancellor of the Exchequer closing his 
eyes to the immense economy in the service of the debt that has 
been made as a result of monetary policy. 

The relative degree of cheapness and abundance of money in 
the two periods is indicated by a comparison of the bank rate 
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and the quantity of bank deposits. From 1925 to 1931 the aver- 
age bank rate was approximately 40% percent. On the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard the rate was raised to 6 percent as a 
precautionary measure, which was soon found to be unnecessary. 
It was lowered by stages, until at the end of June 1932 it stood 
at 2 percent, where it has remained ever since. There were no 
less than 16 changes of bank rate in the first period of 6 years, 
all of them consequent upon the obligation imposed on the Bank 
of England to protect its meager gold stock. The subsequent 
stability at 2 percent has lasted over 5½ years. No previous 
period of stability of so long duration can be found in the last 
hundred years, a fact which suggests that the frequent description 
of present money rates as abnormal is hardly justified. It is 
difficult to draw a line between the normal and the abnormal, but 
a rate which is now in its sixth year and shows no likelihood of 
variation in the early future might, perhaps, put in a claim to 
being no more abnormal than any other. The effect of freedom 
from the restrictions imposed by the gold standard is no less 
apparent in the quantity of money than in the rate paid for its 
use. Bank deposits, which were about £1,800,000,000 on the aver- 
age for 1931, rose to nearly £2,300,600,000 in 1937. 
TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 

The increase in purchasing power shown by this growth of 
deposits has been as beneficial to industry and trade as to the 
Treasury. If we resume our comparison and consider our condi- 
tion at the beginning and end of each of the 6-year periods, the 
conclusion is inescapable that, whatever other forces may have been 
in operation, a managed currency is at least consistent with flour- 
ishing trade. Let us look first at weekly wage rates, taking rates in 
1924 as the basic figure of 100. In 1925 the corresponding figure 
was 102; by 1931 it had fallen below 97; but by last year it had risen 
again above 103. Taking the same year as the basis, profits, accord- 
ing to Sir Josiah Stamp's calculation, stood at 104 in 1925, dropped 
to 77 in 1931, but rose again to 120 in 1936, the last year for which 
this index is available. The figures of industrial production repeat 
the same story in another form—a decline over the first 6 years and 
a rise in the second by perhaps 50 percent. Thus it is evident that, 
while business was on balance dropping away in the earlier period, 
it was steadily improving in the later. 

Wages and profits are a measure of the incomes of the mass of the 
population. Production measures the degree in which our indus- 
trial capacity is being used; it governs the total of employment and 
unemployment, the returns for which make perhaps a more striking 
comparison than any others. Between 1925 and 1931 the total of 
our insured workers rose by 1,200,000, but the employed fell by 
200,000, and the unemployed rose in consequence by 1,400,000. 
This was how we stood at the end of the first 6-year period. In the 
second the insured workers increased by a further 800,000, but the 
number of those employed grew by as much as 2,100,000, thus 
reducing the unemployed by well over a million. What a contrast! 
A decline in employment of 200,000 in the first period; an increase 
of 2,100,000 in the second. No figures could be more convincing; 
no figures could exemplify more clearly the change in our economic 
condition in the two periods. We have still some way to go before 
we shall be utilizing our full productive capacity, but the experi- 
ence of the past 6 years indicates that in currency and credit policy 
we have not been led astray in using the opportunities for intelli- 
gent management which the departure from gold presented. I 
have not suggested, and I would not for a moment do so, that the 
pronounced improvement in our position as between the two 
periods is due solely to the change in the monetary system. But I 
do suggest that there is nothing in our present condition to indicate 
that the change has been other than for the better or that it is 
fraught with unknown perils in the future. 


The Political Morals of the New Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, TONNAY 25, 1938 


SPEECH OF HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF OF MICHIGAN, AT FLINT, 
MICH. ON FEBRUARY 21, 1938 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent of 
the House I offer the following speech which I delivered at 
a Republican banquet at Flint, Mich., on the evening of 
February 21, 1938: 

CIVIL SERVICE 


There have been few Presidential candidates who have said more 
about and who have done less to elevate the political morals of 
America than Mr. Roosevelt. Among other things, Mr. Roosevelt 
declared, and has continually emphasized, his great devotion to the 
civil service. But without going into painful details, it remains 
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the fact that under the gentle ministrations of genial James A. 
Farley, Postmaster General, chairman of the Democratie National 
Committee and the New York State Democratic Central Commit- 
tee, and political manager of Mr. Roosevelt, the civil service has not 
been expanded “upward, outward, and downward,” as Mr. Rooseyelt 
has so constantly assured us it would be. Instead of that, it has 
been pushed downward to lower levels of numbers and efficiencies, 
causing the number of additional Government employees taken on 
during the administration of Mr. Roosevelt to be greater than in 
any previous similar period, 

The last report of the Civil Service Commission contained a warn- 
ing to Mr. Roosevelt that the merit system in government was 
being rapidly destroyed. But the destruction goes merrily on with 
no word of admonition, to say nothing of any orders from Mr. 
Roosevelt to stop it. Under the New Deal administration the 
percentage of governmental employees not under civil service in- 
creased from 19.9 to 37.8. 

In the question of relief, the prostitution of the administration 
of public funds for public relief has been so gigantic and wide- 
spread that the history of it will probably never be fully written. 
Evidence sufficient in its nature and overwhelming in its quantity 
has been brought to light time and time again showing that the 
relief was being administered as a political racket by many of the 
New Dealers, and that it was being perverted to the purpose of 
purchasing and coercing the helpless people on the rolls into sup- 
porting and voting for the New Deal. 

THE SECOND LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


Among other incidents of the administration of this gentleman 
who has so many times stated his views and uttered beautiful 
sentiments and sonorous platitudes about political morality is the 
one now referred to as the “second Louisiana purchase,” It will 
be recalied that when the late lamented Huey Long was alive 
and a very painful thorn in the flesh of the New Deal much 
evidence was accumulated by the Federal authorities relating to 
supposed falsification of income-tax returns by some of Senator 
Long’s lieutenants. These gentlemen were indicted by the grand 
jury. It will be agreed, I think, that if their indictments were 
justified by the evidence, they should have been prosecuted. If 
the evidence was not sufficient, they should not have been indicted. 
The Department of Justice, under the direction of the astute 
Attorney General, Mr. Cummings, prepared to vigorously prosecute 
these Long lieutenants. 

Following the sudden demise of the Louisiana Senator, how- 
ever, a strange and inexplicable alteration of views seems to have 
taken place. The Long lieutenants, it was reliably reported by 
the press, made overtures of peace to the New Deal and prom- 
ised to abandon the policy of opposition and to adopt a policy of 
accord. Following that, the much-publicized plan of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to prosecute to the last limit the men it had 
assailed as tax evaders vanished into thin air, and no prosecutions 
have been undertaken, no convictions have to date been secured, 
and nobody has gone to jail. That explains why in the somewhat 
blase political circles of Washington the whole episode is com- 
monly referred to as the second Louisiana purchase.” 


CANCELATION OF AIR-MAIL CONTRACTS 


Let us now for a moment look into another transaction which, 
to say the least, seems to lack that high degree of morality which 
one quite naturally expects from the administration of a gen- 
tleman who has been as vocal in his expressions and as severe in 
his strictures of political morality, misrepresentation, and corrup- 
tion as has the master of Hyde Park. 

On February 9, 1934, Postmaster General Farley canceled all air- 
mail contracts. This was done without hearing. The cancelations 
became effective upon 10 days’ notice instead of upon the 60 
days’ notice as was required by the Independent Offices- Appro- - 
priation Act of June 16, 1933. On the same day, by Executive 
order, President Roosevelt commanded the Army to fly the air 
mail. Twelve young Army flyers lost their lives in pursuance ot 
this order, because they were called upon to do a character of 
work for which they had not been trained and because the planes 
which they flew were not properly equipped for night flying or 


the air mail. 

Cost of the Army operation of the air mall was 83. 700,000. Post- 
master General Farley, at Wilmington, Del., on March 20, 1934, 
said: “The simple fact is that from the records taken from the 
files of the Post Office t, from the files of the air- mail 
contractors themselves, and from evidence produced before the 
Senate investigating committee, it was clearly shown that these 
contracts were given and obtained through collusion and fraud. 
+ + » If this administration was going to keep faith with the 
people, these fraudulent contracts had to be wiped out.” 

The Department of Justice, after a lapse of more than 3 years, 
has not only failed to bring indictments against the officials of 
the aviation companies for fraud and collusion alleged by the 
Postmaster General in his speech of March 20, 1934, but, on the 
contrary, this is what has happened: 

On June 27, 1936, the Post Office Department, on the recommen- 
dation of the Attorney General, settled for $601,511 five suits 
brought in the Court of Claims by four of the aviation com- 
panies whose contracts had been annulled. And furthermore, 
performance bonds amounting to $396,000 were returned to the 
companies. 

Now, I submit that if there is anybody in this audience who 
can find the slightest trace of morals, political or otherwise, in 
that situation, they have keener perception than I. 
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SALE OF CAMPAIGN BOOKS 


You are all familiar with the recent revelations concerning the 
sale of certain obsolete campaign books by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee under the direction of its chairman, Postmaster 
General James A. Farley. These books sold during the campaign 
for $2.50 a copy. After the insertion of a special sheet bearing 
the a h of President Roosevelt, the price went up slightly. 
In fact, it rose to as high as from $1,000 to $10,000 a copy. Most 
of the copies were sold to the officials and executives of corpo- 
rations generally included in the lists of those designated by 
Mr. Roosevelt as “economic royalists,” “princes of privilege,” and 
“aristocratic anarchists,” whom he has from time to time damned 
with fine impartiality. 

Although the evidence was overwhelming that the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, which provides that no contribution for political pur- 
poses shall be made by any corporation, had been grossly and 
wantonly violated by the wholesale distribution of these books, 
and although specific evidence was presented to the Department 
of Justice that many of these obsolete campaign books were sold 
to corporations holding governmental contracts with the written 
statement those corporations were “investing in the good will” 
of the administration, to this hour not a single thing has been 
done by the Department of Justice to stop the practice or to 
prosecute those who engaged in it. Limitation of time prevents 
me going into further details of this political transaction beyond 
saying that up to May 31, 1937, 1,688 of these books had been sold 
at a total price of $720,524.64—which was an average price per 
copy of $426.85. 

Minority Floor Leader Bertranp H. SNELL compiled and sent to 
the Attorney General a mass of evidence bearing on this highly 

series of transactions and properly called upon 17 2 

e — 


Himself 

Presidential secretary let it be known that when the President was 
asked to sign more than 2,000 of these blank sheets he displayed not 
the slightest curiosity as to why he was asked to do so. 

If time permitted, I could go on detailing for an hour instance 
after instance of political immorality which have conspired to reduce 
the state of political morals in this country to the lowest ebb ever 
reached under any administration in history. So much for political 
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COERCION AND INTIMIDATION 


It seems to have been a recognized policy of the New Deal admin- 
istration to attack any group, any agency, or any individual who 
might oppose it. Constructive criticism has not been received as 
such by the President and his administrators. Constructive criti- 
cism has been met with abuse and reprisals. Mr. Roosevelt has even 
attacked the press of the country, and because they dared to carry 
the news and the editorial expressions of those who disagreed with 
some of the New Deal policies and acts the President saw fit to 
attempt to start a backfire by attacking what he claimed was a vast 
subsidy enjoyed by the newspapers in postal rates, under which he 

newspapers and periodicals were carried at less than cost. 
This attempt to coerce and intimidate the press failed because it 
romptly became known to the Nation that officials of the Post Office 
B nt themselves had, during an investigation by the Senate 
some years ago, testified and proved that the withdrawal of the 
newspa from the mails would not result in any material saving 
whatsoever in the cost of postal services, which would have to be 
maintained to serve the Nation if not a single newspaper or 
magazine went into a mail sack. 


JUDICIAL REFORM 


Reprisals were threatened by Mr, Farley and other authorized 
spokesmen of the New Deal administration against those splendid 
and courageous Members of the Senate and House who dared fol- 
low their conscience and their oaths of office instead of political 
expediency in their fight to preserve the independence of the 
Federal judiciary. 


It is the commonly accepted fact today that Mr. Roosevelt dur- 
ing his administration has employed all the power of his great 
pasion to compel the Members of the Congress to do his bidding. 
t is an unhealthy and dangerous state of affairs in a free 
Republic. 
REPUDIATION OF PROMISES 


I have not the time to detail the innumerable and fundamental 
reversals of policy that have taken place under the New Deal after 
definite and unqualified promises had been made to the Nation. 

Mr. Roosevelt in 1932 accused the Republican administration of 
being the greatest spending administration in peacetimes in all our 
history. “One,” he said, “which has piled bureau on bureau, 
commission on commission, and has failed to anticipate the dire 
needs or reduced earning power of the people. Bureaus and bu- 
reaucrats have been retained at the expense of the taxpayer.” 
Yes, my friends, you heard me aright. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
said that. Under Republicain administration 10 agencies dealt 
with production and distribution of power. By 1935, 23 agencies 
were concerned with it. 

Before the New Deal, two agencies were primarily concerned 
with the settlement of labor disturbances in 1932. Four years 
125 12 agencies were interested in the settling of labor dis- 

ances, 


. 
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Under Republican administration, housing problems were con- 
sidered by four agencies of Government. By 1936, 15 agencies 
were dealing with the problem. 

In 1932, six agencies of Government were concerned with for- 
eign trade. Today 12 agencies are involved in this activity. 

Before the New Deal, four Government agencies were making 
— to farmers. Today 13 agencies are engaged in making such 
oans. 

Under Republican administration, eight agencies of the Federal 
Government exercised control over public lands. By 1936, 15 
different Federal organizations exercised such control. 

The fact is that today there are three different governmental 
committees, each entirely independent of the other, all studying 
overlapping services under the New Deal. Contrast that situa- 
tion with Mr. Roosevelt’s words of 1982. 

You will recall that in 1932 Mr. Roosevelt condemned the ex- 
travagance of the Farm Board and he said, “I have called for a 
reorganization of the Department of Agriculture to the end that 
it may serve the people more and cost the people less.” Under 
5 years of Mr. Roosevelt, the administration of the Department of 
Agriculture now costs $150,000,000 per annum more than it did 
under a Republican administration, and its personnel has been 
increased by 21,955, or almost double, in addition to which the 
obligations of the Resettlement Administration to June 30, 1937, 
involved an expenditure of nearly $350,000,000, most of this 
sum being spent uselessly and foolishly. 

Back in 1932 Mr. Roosevelt was an ardent advocate of constitu- 
tional government. He is still for it, provided, of course, the 
Supreme Court will interpret the Constitution in every instance 
the way he wants it interpreted. 

You will recall that Mr. Roosevelt back in 1932, at Topeka, Kans., 
uttered a ringing declaration that any farm plan must not be 
coercive. The farm plans proposed by this have 
been, notwithstanding the Topeka declaration, exactly that— 
coercive in their provisions, and have incorporated penalties of 
fines and imprisonment to be pronounced on the order of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, 

SHIFTING OF POSITION 

To me one of the most amazing and regrettable aspects of 
Mr. Roosevelt's administration has been this constant shifting of 
position, of the violation of the most solemn promises, and the 
most solemn declarations of purpose. 

I am aware, of course, that a certain tolerance must be allowed 
any figure in public life. Those in official life cannot be held to 
complete consistency over a long period of years. Changing con~ 
ditions at times do necessitate changing policies. But when 
the most emphatic and unqualified promises are given and the 
most emphatic and unqualified declarations of policy are made, 
and then without delay, without compunction, without explana- 
tion or excuse, are violated or abandoned, we come face to face 
with the question of how long a popular representative form of 
government can survive if the people cannot rely upon the 
promises and platform pledges of the highest public officials. 

Let me give you just one instance of what I mean. I could 
give you dozens of such instances, but this one must suffice. 

FOR THE “PERIOD OF THE EMERGENCY” 

We were told repeatedly by both Mr. Roosevelt and his adminis- 
trators that the powers he was asking Congress to vest in him were 
purely administrative powers, and that they would be returned to 
the Congress, where they properly belonged, the moment the emer- 
gency was over. But when Mr. Roosevelt and his authorized 
spokesmen repeatedly told the Nation that the depression was 
over, that the emergency was passed, there was no attempt by the 
President to return to the Congress any of the administrative 
powers granted him. On the contrary, he has every single hour of 
his administration up to this day been seeking more and more 
power over government, over agriculture, over industry, over labor, 
over everything. Now for this one illustration: In the preamble of 
the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1933 it was stated to be: 

“An act to relieve the existing national economic ‘emergency’ by 
increasing agricultural purchasing power, to raise revenue for 
extraordinary expenses incurred by reason of such ‘emergency,’ to 
provide ‘emergency’ relief with t to agricultural indebted- 
ness, to provide for the orderly liquidation of joint-stock banks, 
and for other purposes.” 

Now note that the word “emergency” occurs three times in that 
one brief paragraph. Recall that in October 1935 Mr. Roosevelt 
declared that prosperity was accomplished and that “we planned 
it that way,” which meant, if it meant anything, that the emer- 
gency was over. Now keep those two facts in mind and listen to 
Mr. Roosevelt's words in that same October of 1935: 

“It never was the intention of the man who framed the (Agri- 
cultural Adjustment) Act, of those in Congress who revised it, nor 
of Henry Wallace or Chester Davis that the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act should be either a mere emergency operation or a static agency.” 

I leave it to you to reconcile, if you can, those two utterly 
contradictory statements. 

The illustration I have just given you is typical of the manner 
in which the New Deal has made and broken its promises, and has 
declared its intention to follow certain policies and has deliberately 
violated such declarations, 

EXCESSIVE TAXES 

Back in 1932 Mr. Roosevelt made a very true and fundamental 
statement. It was this: “Taxes are paid in the sweat of every 
man who labors. * * I excessive they are reflected in idle 
factories, tax-sold farms, and hence in hordes of the hungry tramp- 
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ing the streets and seeking jobs in vain. Our workers may never 
see a tax bill, but they pay in deductions from wages, in increased 
costs of what they buy, or (as now) in broad cessation of em- 
ployment. * * Our people and our business cannot carry its 
excessive burdens of taxation. * * *” 

Who says history does not repeat itself? If I had given you 
that quotation and said that it was uttered yesterday by someone 
other than Franklin Delano Roosevelt you would have accepted it 
without question as exactly describing the present situation. 

In spite of that statement by Mr. Roosevelt in 1932, in the 
5 years of his administration more than 15 laws involving taxation 
have been passed at his behest. Mr. Robert H. Jackson, Solicitor 
General of the United States, authoritative spokesman for the New 
Deal and Mr. Roosevelt's candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency in 1940, has said: In 1930, “those taxes bearing 
most heavily on the well-to-do contributed 68.2 percent of its 
(the National Government's) total internal revenue and customs 
receipts, while miscellaneous and customs receipts bearing most 
heavily on the consumers contributed only 31.8 percent of such 
receipts * . 

TAXES ON POOR INCREASED 


“In 1935 the taxes based on ability to pay contributed 38.7 per- 
cent of the internal-revenue and customs receipts. * * * 
There has been an increase in the proportion of revenues con- 
tributed by taxes based on consumption to 61.3 percent.” In other 
words, the taxes on the poor have been doubled during this ad- 
ministration and the taxes on the well-to-do correspondingly 
reduced. 

Let me call up another witness to prove my point. President 
Roosevelt in a letter to Roy W. Howard, September 2, 1935, wrote: 
“What is known as consumers’ taxes, namely, the invisible taxes, 
paid by people in every walk of life, fall relatively much more 
heavily upon the poor man than on the rich man. In 1929, con- 
sumers’ taxes represented only 30 percent of the national revenue. 
Today they are 60 percent.“ * * 

Those were the words of President Roosevelt, champion of the 
forgotten man, friend of the poor, savior of the downtrodden. In 
other words, my friends, the New Deal has taken out of the 
sweat of the common people, all of the people, the money by which 
through squandering and political corruption and immorality, it 
seeks to perpetuate itself in power. The authority for that state- 
ment is none less than the President of the United States and 
his Solicitor General, Mr. Jackson, when they state that the taxes 
which are paid by the poor were doubled in the first 3 years 
of the New Deal administration and while the taxes paid by 
their more fortunate brethren were accordingly reduced. 

It can be stated without fear of successful contradiction that 
the events of the past few months have demonstrated that the 
New Deal administration has never at any time touched the 
fundamental causes of the 1929 depression, but on the contrary 
has aggravated those causes. By 1940 the Federal debt will be 
above 840,000,000, 000. Industry and agriculture through these 
5 years of New Deal administration have been hampered by 
regimentation, regulation, punitive taxation, abuse, vituperation, 
and today live in fear and doubt as to what new limiting legis- 
lation will be enacted, as to what new punitive measure will be 
invoked against capital, and as to what new and wild experiment 
may next be tried. 

Along with his mistaken policies concerning business and 
prices and consumers, Mr. Roosevelt also adopted the policy of 
studied assault against the very foundations of constitutional 
democracy. The campaign was calculated—and let me say that 
campaign is merely quiescent and not dead—to render the legisla- 
tive and judicial departments of the Government subservient to 
the will and the control of the Chief Executive. But for the 
courageous and patriotic efforts of men and women of both 
parties in the Congress and throughout the country, who, by 
placing conscience and love of liberty above political expediency 
and party advantage and carrying the battle to a historic con- 
clusion, these efforts of the New Deal to thus undermine the 
foundations of our Republic might have been successful. 

These events have transpired and these conditions have come 
about under the direction of President Roosevelt and under a 
Congress overwhelmingly of his own party. They have come about 
after 5 years of his exercise of the greatest power and control over 
Government, public moneys, business, industry, agriculture, and 
labor ever exercised by any President in our history. 

When we consider the 5 years of New Deal administration and 
when we consider all of these elements of absolute control and 
discretion centered in the Executive and his administrative agen- 
cies, how is it possible for anyone to assert with the slightest 
degree of truth that the New Deal administration is not responsi- 
ble for the present state of affairs, or that it has displayed a single 
capacity to solve the fundamental problems which must be solved 
if we are to emerge from the morass of fear, doubt, unemploy- 
ment, and depression in which the Nation is struggling today? 

Having traced briefly the causes for the depression and our 
present relapse, we must now consider the remedies. 

Not the least, of course, of the New Deal which has weakened 
the Nation until it is today less able to withstand the relapse 
than it was the original depression, was this wasteful and ill- 
advised spending indulged in by the New Deal. This policy was 
popularized in the public mind as “priming the pump.” It might 
better have been described as “draining the well.“ The question 
now facing the New Deal is how much more water they can get 
out of the well of bank loans and whether that amount will be 
sufficient to float the Nation back into prosperity. Again, we 
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find the inner councils of the New Deal divided in their views. 
Some of them believe that the water is too low in the well of 
governmental credit to withstand another long seige of frantic 
pumping. Others still hold to the policy that there is nothing 
else to do but to keep pumping the water of new and increased 
governmental expenditures into the morass of depression in the 
hope, vain as it may be, that the Nation will be floated back up to 
a level of prosperity. 

It is obvious, of course, that if sufficient confidence existed, and 
if sufficient private credit were unshackled and made available, 
the factories and farms of America could be put to work creating 
the goods and services which the American people want and which 
so many millions of them are now denied because they have not 
the requisite purchasing power which comes through wages, sal- 
aries, and dividends flowing out of the process of production and 
distribution of goods and services. 

The administration would not have to worry much about foreign 
trade if all the American people had the purchasing power to buy 
what they needed and what they wanted. Mr. Roosevelt would not 
have much of the unemployment problem to worry about if all of 
the employable wage earners of America were producing goods and 
services, which they hunger and yearn to purchase, if only they 
had jobs at wages sufficient to provide them with purchasing 


power. 

This does not mean to say that anybody should have been or 
should ever be allowed to suffer or starve in America. But it does 
mean to say that governmental relief must forthwith be put on a 
sound basis where it can be most economically administered under 
State and local supervision. It does mean that every alien not 
eligible for nor entitled to relief should be withdrawn from the 
rolls and sent back to his home country. It does mean that not 
one single man, woman, or child deserving of relief should be 
denied it. It means also that not a single man, woman, or child 
not deserving relief should receive it. And it means, above all else, 
that the administration of relief should be taken out of the hands 
of this army of faithful henchmen wh turally are reluctant to 
complete their jobs because it me end to their salaries, 
This responsibility should be put into the hands of administrators 
who are more interested in solving the relief and unemployment 
problems than in staying on the public pay rolls at high salaries. 
It does mean that relief administration which, in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Oklahoma, and many other States, has degenerated into 
& political racket, must be placed on a basis of economic need and 
oe welfare rather than political pie and bureaucratic per- 
petuation. 

We have seen that these policies of regulation, spending, puni- 
tive taxes, and campaigns aimed at business, stirring of class hatred 
and class warfare, encouragement of lawlessness in labor disputes, 
the hampering and regimenting of business by political bureaus, 
boards, and commissions, have resulted in merely a relapse into the 
depression. Fire has broken out in the house again or else it is 
the same old fire, still smoldering, which was fanned into new 
flame by the frantic racings to and fro of the new dealers. 

In logic, one of two propositions must be true. First, if this is a 
relapse into the same depression which began in 1929, then the 
New Deal and its policies have failed to touch the fundamental 
questions involved, and the country has been plunged into the 
most desperate situation in its history. Individual freedom and 
liberty of action by business and by citizens has been hampered 
as never before. In other words, if this is the same depression, 
Mr. Roosevelt and his administrators must admit that their poli- 
cies and their plans have not cured it. 

The second proposition is, if this is a new depression, coming as 
it has after 5 years of Mr. Roosevelt’s unprecedented control over 
Government, industry, and agriculture, then it is Mr. Roosevelt's 
depression, paternity for which he cannot deny. In this event, it 
is a new conflagration which has taken place under the careless 
and ill-advised experiments of the New Deal in their policy of 
putting high explosives under the house and touching them off. 


DEPRESSION——-1929 AND NOW 


Public opinion has been somewhat divided as to whether or not 
the present depression is a new depression or whether it is a 
relapse into the old depression. The fact is it is the old depression 
greatly aggravated by new factors introduced by the President of 
the United States, 

In his campaign speeches in 1932 Mr. Roosevelt char, to the 
Republican Party the 8 (and all of it) for the depres- 
sion we then found ourselves in. He stated and restated time and 
again during that campaign that if the Republican administration 
took the credit for prosperity the country had enjoyed under its 
administration it could not deny paternity for the depression. 
In those days Mr, Roosevelt was exceedingly anxious to fix in the 
public mind his theory that the Republican Party was solely 
responsible for the depression. 

In order that we may have a better understanding of the sig- 
nificance of the situation now facing us, in order that we may have 
@ clearer vision of the things responsible for first, the 1929 depres- 
sion, and second, its recession, which must always be known as the 
Roosevelt depression, we must for a few moments discuss the 
causative factors of each. 

The facts are that the depression which came in 1929 was the 
culmination of conditions and circumstances originating in and 
following the Great War. Every nation engaged in that war experi- 
enced its devastating effects fully as much as we. The conditions 
in this country were no different than they were elsewhere, al- 
though the things which directly precipitated the depression may 
have been slightly different, 
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All through the 1920's Republican administrations were reducing 
taxes levied on consumer goods, thereby increasing the purchasing 
wer of the masses. They were also reducing taxes levied against 
ess, thereby giving business an opportunity to add the saving 
to the wages of its employees, the ultimate consumer. Also, the 
Republican administrations throughout the 1920's, while reducing 
taxes, also steadily reduced, at the rate of a billion dollars per 
year, the public debt, the complete adjustment of which could not 
be concluded in time to avoid the crash. 

Briefly, the reason that the readjustment could not be accom- 
plished in time to avoid the crash was the sudden announcement 
of foreign governments that they were to abandon the payments 
on the many billions of dollars of governmental war and post-war 
loans made them by this country. Those loans were made under 
the Woodrow Wilson administration. 

The private loans subsequent to the Wilson administration 
were made to protect—or in an effort to protect—previous private 
loans made under the Wilson administration. These billions of 
dollars of governmental and private loans, withdrawn from the 
American economic structure and exported to other countries, 
represented so much purchasing power transferred to other peoples. 
These moneys were in large part spent to pay foreign workers for 
constructing railroads and bridges, and for the general rehabilita- 
tion of war-devastated areas of $ 

Another development that was taking place concurrently was 
that some of this money, thus loaned abroad, was being used to 
build factories and to import American machinery for farms and 
industrial plants in order to enable these foreign nations to manu- 
facture and grow for themselves many of the commodities which, 
before and during the war, they had bought from American farms 
and factories. 

When America finally came face to face with this fact, it was 
obvious that we could no longer lend to our foreign customers 
the money with which to buy our goods as this would mean the 
loss of both the money and the goods. 

The result was a fal in the demand for American prod- 

nt of American labor, and a 


specul: 
probably the principal factor in precipitating the market crash 
of 1929 with all its attendant economic and social devastation. 

In October 1935 Mr. Roosevelt told the Nation that prosperity 
was back and said, “We planned it that way and don’t let anybody 
tell you differently.” A year later in October 1936 he said that 

ty was back again and “Believe me, it is going to stay.” 

Then what happened? When the present depression struck, 
Mr. Roosevelt with great alacrity abandoned the paternity theory. 
By doing so he denied every accusation that he had made against 
the Republican administration. He turned away from every 
assertion he had made in his 1932 campaign. He took the position 
when the depression occurred, after 5 years of this administra- 
tion, that the President, being the leader, was not “responsible 
for what his army does and where it goes.“ He took the position, 
if you please, that the New Deal could and did claim responsibility 
for the prosperity, but that they would and could deny paternity 
for the depression. 

In his vain and frantic search for someone somewhere to 
father this most unlovely child of depression, he, after pointing 
the accusing Presidential finger at the “Economic Royalists,” “Big 
Business,” “Princes of Privilege,” “Aristocratic Anarchists,” the 
“60 Families” one after the other without satisfactorily impress- 
ing the public mind, finally could find no better parent than 
some mystic “generic monopolists.“ When asked to define spe- 
cifically the parents of this ugly and unwanted offspring of the 
New Deal administration, and to stipulate by what specific acts 
this offspring had come into existence, Mr. Roosevelt refused, 
and has to this good hour refused to name names or to stipulate 

acts. 


specific i 

Now, the fact is, when Mr. Roosevelt took over the Government 
he embarked upon general policies which could not have been better 
calculated to land this Nation where it is today—back in the old 
depression and in an — SO form, as if it had been designed to 
do so, and we find ourselves in the depths of a depression of major 
proportions. Unemployment is again where it was in 1933 when 
Mr. Roosevelt became the chief administration officer of the Nation. 
Business is more fearful than ever. The Budget remains unbal- 
anced. The Nation is $17,000,000,000 deeper in debt than it was on 
Christmas of 1932. In Congress and throughout the country every- 
body is asking why this precipitate plunge into the depths of fear 
and depression has taken piace, and what is to be done to stop it. 
It is vital that the Nation learn the answers as soon as possible. 

The fact is that the present situation is totally at variance with 
what we have for 6 years been led to believe, namely, that definite 
plans for recovery were operating according to schedule, and that 
the dangers of a recession in the prosperity of the Nation had been 
permanently averted. 

Time and responsible officials of the Government have 
asserted emphatically that the depression was over. Now we find 
it is not over. Time and again responsible officials of the Govern- 
ment have declared the Budget could and would be balanced. Now, 
it is admitted that the Budget cannot be balanced before 1940, 
if then. 

We have been told the depression was conquered and that business 
was on a permanent and stable uprise because “it was planned 
that way.” 

CAUSED BY FEAR AND UNCERTAINTY 

If you ask what has caused the present conditions, it must be 
answered that fear and uncertainty have caused it. It must be 
answered that not only do capital, industry, and business have this 
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feeling of fear and uncertainty, but that the consumers of this 
Nation feel that fear and uncertainty. 

Rising prices, lowered purchasing power of our money, accom- 
panied by a rapid decline of retail sales show that the fears tha 
have been generated by experimentation, the uncertainty of plan 
and policy, and the danger of foreign entanglements have gone 
deep into the public consciousness. 

The next question you might ask is what condition or combina- 
tion of conditions has caused fears so deep and widespread through- 
out the Nation as to produce these results. 

The answer to the second question involves many elements. 
Thoughtful citizens that the Nation today faces the 
absolute necessity of a frank discussion of these elements if the 
recession is to be reversed by removing the conditions and stilling 
the fears responsible for it. 

I will briefly review some of the conditions which constitute the 
reasons for these fears and their resultant phenomenon of 
depression. 

For 6 years business and industrial leaders of the United States 
have been assailed, abused, and accused of being conspirators 
against the welfare of this country. 

For 5 years class class hostilities, class prejudices, and 
class consciousness have been generated and nourished by political 


For 5 years there has been a constant and unremitting drive 
for the regimentation and regulation of business, of agriculture; 
indeed, of every activity in which the citizens of this country 
are normally engaged. This drive has been conducted by an army of 
bureaucrats bent wholly upon perpetuating themselves in power by 
lavish and wasteful spending, regardless of the terrible cost to the 
people and the Nation, It is to be regretted this drive still continues, 

For 6 years business and industry have faced a continuous cam- 
paign for punitive taxation. 

For 5 years finance, business, agriculture, indeed, the whole 
national economy have been treated as guinea pigs in the labora- 
tory of legislative experimentation. 

TOO MANY ILL-ADVISED EXPERIMENTS 


Today it stands as a fact that finance and business and agri- 
culture, the whole economy of the Nation, have been subjected to 
a succession of ill-advised experiments proposed, and in most 
cases executed by impractical theorists. Most of them flitted for 
a brief moment across the stage of affairs, added their bit to the 
fears and the confusions, and then retired into the limbo of the 
forgotten and unlamented, leaving the evils of their experimental 
works behind them. 

For more than 4 years there was an unremitting campaign to 
drive prices to the levels of 1926, and yet with prices still 10 or 15 
percent below the 1926 levels, Mr. Roosevelt suddenly, on Novem- 
ber 19 last, announced that prices were too high and demanded 
they be reduced. 

On Tuesday, January 25, after Mr. Roosevelt had demanded that 
industry, including, of course, wholesalers and retailers, reduce 
prices, without “taking it out of wages,” to the point where the 
people “would buy,” he demanded on February 15 that prites go 
up, because they “are too low.” He warned the ne corre- 
spondents that they “must not see any inconsistency in this ac- 
tion.” To say the least, the warning was needed. 

On Friday last, Mr. Roosevelt said a moderate“ increase in the 
price level was desirable. At the same time he made it clear that 
some prices should come down. So thus, in less than 4 weeks, 
Mr. Roosevelt has taken every possible position on this question 

It becomes utterly impossible under any such contradictory 
policy, if policy it can be called, for manufacturers, wholesalcrs, 
and retailers to lay any plans for future business, to place any 
orders for future deliveries, because Mr. Roosevelt has rendered it 
impossible for them to know whether, under the urging of the 
President, prices will be up or down when the moment arises for 
selling the goods. The inevitable result of Mr. Roosevelt’s contra- 
dictory statements must be to force producers, wholesalers, and 
retailers to a hand-to-mouth, day-by-day production, and distri- 
bution. No other course is possible for prudent men when, added 
to the other uncertainties of the present depression, there is super- 
imposed such a contradictory and confusing policy as Mr. Roose- 
velt seems to have inaugurated. 

Whether he realizes it or not, Mr. Roosevelt, as President of the 
United States, vested with the vast powers both of control and 
persuasion which he possesses, cannot demand that prices go down 
or that prices go up without producing the most serious and 
disruptive reverberations throughout the whole economic structure 
of this Nation. 

When Mr. Roosevelt declares prices must go up, as he for 4 years 
did declare, and when he declares that wages must rise and hours 
must be shortened and production costs increased by added taxa- 
tion on business, it Is only the part of prudence for manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers to increase their stocks against rising 
costs and rising prices. Then when Mr. Roosevelt declares prices 
must go down he in effect serves notice upon the consumers, who 
naturally have been buying against rising prices, that they should 
stop buying, because prices will be lower. Of course, in the face of 
such a declaration for lower prices, and the diminished consumer 
demand resulting directly therefrom, manufacturers and distribu- 
tors found themselves with large inventories on hand and advance 
orders placed. 

The inevitable and prudent action in such a circumstance was 
for manufacturers and distributors to cancel advance orders for 
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rolls, in the period following Mr. Roosevelt's declaration of Novem- 
ber 19, that has ever occurred in any similar period in the history 
of this country. In that period Mr. Roosevelt now admits 3,000,000 
wage earners joined the ranks of the unemployed. 

Now comes Mr. Roosevelt’s pronunciamento that prices must go 
up. Nobody knows how soon he will again declare that prices 
must go down. 

Whether or not Mr. Roosevelt does take such action, his sudden 
and frequent reversals of policy concerning price levels have im- 
planted that fear which will operate to make producers and dis- 
tributors very slow to again jeopardize their very existence by 
doing the things which Mr. Roosevelt's pronouncements would at 
the moment indicate to be expedient. 

All this in addition to the fact that for 5 years this Nation has 
not known what our foreign policy was or might be from day to 
day, and that the mothers of America have been wondering and 
worrying about the of their boys being sacrificed on the 
bloody altar of war, and that our citizens have not known when 
or how we might again be entangled in the madness that today 
makes of China a vast slaughter field and of Spain 
regrettable beyond words that this situation seems more acute 
today than at any time. 

And for 5 years, my friends, American industry, American agri- 

ture, American workers have faced the ever and 
widening threat of competition in our own markets with cheap 
foreign commodities produced by cheap foreign labor, and still the 
campaign for reciprocal trade treaties goes on unabated. 
For 5 years this Nation has been subjected to a constant series 
of alarms: A new “emergency” or a new “crisis” has been from 
time to time heralded by those in places of high responsibility; 
each time to be followed by a demand for new legislation to grant 
some “new instrument of power” to a branch of government in 
which power has already been overcentralized. 

The wonder is not that a business recession hit us when it did; 
the wonder is that it did not hit us long before it did. 

Never in the history of this Nation has there been a more 
concentrated and unremitting campaign waged at the expense of 
the taxpayers for the centralization of all power in the executive 
department of the Federal Government. 

Leaders of finance and industry, and a very great and rapidly 
growing number of other citizens of this country, have feared 
that we are driving toward an autocracy. In the opinion of 
many leaders in the Congress in both parties these fears are not 
unfounded. 

Such are the reasons, in the main, for the fears and the lack 
of confidence which have produced this present depression. 

The British are keen students of political economy. Following 
is an extract from the London Financial News entitled: 

“The Roosevelt depression. A British analysis of the President's 
recipe for creating it,” written by a correspondent recently returned 
from this country. 

I quote: “Of Mr. Roosevelt it may be said that he means well 
but acts erratically. Im a dark hour of his country’s history 
his leadership was splendid, his brave spirit was infectious. He 
is a man of principle without e e But in public life 
he demonstrates the truth of Oliver Cromwell's saying that No 
one goes so far as he who knows not whither he is going.“ The 
President’s policies revolve with the swiftness of an airplane pro- 
peller. One day an inflationist, the next a deflationist. A fixer 
of prices who denounces his own creations, a giver of what he 
calls the ‘more abundant life,“ who orders the destruction of 
food while millions of his fellow countrymen are undernourished. 
A great preacher of free speech who threatened the political ruin 
of the Senators who for the sake of principle opposed his Supreme 
Court ‘reforms.’ A bitter critic of bureaucracy who has created 
so many bureaus that Washington cannot contain them. A stern 
advocate of economy who has spent more money than any Presi- 
dent in the history of the United States. These are but a few 
of President Roosevelt’s gyrations. They suffice to show that no 
one, least of all the President, knows what he will do next. 
In the light of these inconsistencies, can it be denied that ‘con- 
fidence’ and Mr. Roosevelt go ill together?” 

Another article published in the London Sphere seems pertinent 
and timely at this point. It is entitled “Just Foolishness.” I 
quote, “The United States contains 6 percent of the world’s area 
and 7 percent of its population. It normally consumes 48 percent 
of the world’s coffee, 53 percent of its tin, 56 percent of its rubber, 
21 percent of its sugar, 72 percent of its silk, 36 percent of its 
coal, 42 percent of its pig iron, 47 percent of its copper, and 69 
percent of its crude petroleum. 

“The United States operates 60 percent of the world's telephone 
and telegraph facilities, owns 80 percent of the motorcars in use, 
operates 33 percent of the railroads. It produces 70 percent of 
the oil, 60 percent of the wheat and cotton, 50 percent of the 
copper and pig iron, and 40 percent of the lead and coal output 
of the globe. 

“The United States possesses almost $11,000,000,000 in gold, or 
nearly half of the world’s monetary metal. It has two-thirds of 
civilization’s banking resources, The purchasing power of the 
population is greater than that of 500,000,000 people in Europe and 
much larger than that of the more than a billion Asiatics, 

“Responsible leadership which cannot translate such a bulging 
economy into assured prosperity is destitute of capacity. But 
pompous statesmen, looking over the estate, solemnly declare that 
the methods by which it was created are all wrong, ought to be 
abandoned, must be discarded, that the time has come to sub- 


an inferno, it is 
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stitute political management for individual initiative and super- 
vision. 

“There is only one way to characterize that proposal: It is just 
damn foolishness.” 

There is only one possible state of affairs under which such a 
contradictory and “zig-zag” policy as Mr. Roosevelt’s could be pur- 
sued. That would be under a complete state of “planned economy,” 
such as has been frequently described by Prof. Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, one of the original planners of the New Deal, who graduated 
into a most profitable connection with the sugar industry of Cuba, 
and who is now one of the “big-business” advisers of Mr. Roosevelt. 
That planned economy would require complete governmental con- 
trol over all industrial and agricultural production, over all dis- 
tribution, over all profits, and over all prices. It would also require 
governmental control over all labor, hours, and wages, making 
obsolete and eventually destroying all labor unions. Such a planned 
economy, of course, necessarily embraces the power on the part of 
the Federal Government to decree what the citizens may buy, 


| where they shall make their purchases, how much they may buy, 


and how much they shall pay therefor. 

Economic authorities in Washington see a very serious phase to 
these. ever-changing and consistently inconsistent governmental 
policies as enunciated from time to time by manifestoes issuing 
from the White. House. at the press conferences. 3 

It is vital in this recurrence of the depression that steadfast 
policies be adopted,-and that every uncertainty as to future gov- 
— 8 pape Bg ob 4 in order that 

ſusiness may have the best y make long-range: plans. 
looking to reemployment of the millions who now are 8 the 
streets looking for jobs which are not to be had. 

There are as many unemployed in the country today as at the 
very depths of the original depression. If we are not to witness a 
complete destruction of our present form of government, uncer- 
tainty must cease and we must return to the fundamentals of 
sound government. : 

REVERSING THE PRESENT TREND 


If we are to reverse the present trend, we must first allay the 
fears which have produced it. This can be done only by forth- 
right declarations from the responsible leaders and officials of 
government that persecution and strangulation of business are to 
cease; that punitive and paralyzing taxation is to be abandoned; 
that industrial disorders and lawlessness are to be met by firm 
resistance upon the part of duly constituted officials sworn to exe- 
cute the law and to uphold the rights of all citizens impartially; 
that we are not to be entangled in foreign wars; that American 
industry, American agriculture, and American wage earners are 
not to be swamped and suffocated by an influx of cheap foreign 
goods; that actual attempts to balance the Budget shall replace 
empty promises; that incitement of class hatreds and class preju- 
dices is to cease; that we are to return to that sane, sound phil- 
osophy which holds that the interests of employers and employees 
are one; that the interests of producers and consumers are one; 
that the interests of all classes of our people are a common in- 
terest; and that one class of our citizens cannot be penalized for 
the benefit of another class without producing confusion and 
misfortune for all of us. 

It is vital to the welfare of this Nation that there be brought 
about a better understanding, more friendly relations, and a 
much higher degree of cooperation between capital and labor, with 
the full recognition on the part of both that the general public 
has rights which are paramount to those of any group and which 
not only must be preserved but which cannot continually be vio- 
lated without bringing ruin upon both capital and labor. 

Price gouging and monopolistic practices insofar as they exist 
e be stamped out by the heel of ruthless and impartial 
justice. 

We must restore agricultural buying power by giving the Ameri- 
can farmer the American market to the extent that he is able to 
supply it; we must give the American farmer an American price 
for that part of his production the American people consume, thus 
assuring him his fair share of the national income. There must 
be an honest desire to achieve this condition—not merely action to 
secure some momentary political advantage. 

Nothing has happened in America to justify this recession, in- 
sofar as potential production and potential consumption are con- 
cerned. But I would urge upon you who hear me tonight this fact: 
Under existing conditions, quarrels based solely upon partisanship 
between political parties, or quarrels between labor and capital, or 
between Government and business, are foolhardy and dangerous. 

We have a great Nation, yes; the finest system of government 
ever devised by man to save, to preserve. The thoughtful, the 
patriotic citizens of every political faith must join hands to ac- 
complish this tremedously important undertaking. The old ship 
of state is fast drifting on the rocks of economic destruction under 
the hand of the present pilot. We need a new pilot, a new crew, 
composed of those versed in economic law, sound government, and 
the courage to return to those fundamentals which under Repub- 
lican leadership made this the land of opportunity, the finest coun- 
try in all the world in which to live. 

Of course, America can recover from this depression and quickly. 
Of course, we can attain that degree of cooperation that will re- 
store prosperity. Of course, we have the intelligence and the 
energy and the resources to meet this situation; and with leader- 
ship with the vision and the mobility of purpose sufficient to rise 
above personal aggrandizement or political advantage, the tide can 
be turned quickly. The Republican Party can supply that 
leadership, 
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The Importance of Maintaining the Domestic 
Markets for Lead and Zinc as a Source of Tax 
Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1938 


ARTICLE BY JACKSON HOAGLAND 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, in considering the 
matter of maintaining the domestic market for mineral 
products, lead and zinc, which is included in the list of com- 
modities subject to the negotiations by the State Depart- 
ment with foreign government in trade agreements for the 
reduction of the tariff on the importation of these metals, 
I desire to submit for the consideration of the Congress 
and the State Department an analytic treatise on the lead- 
and zinc-producing industries in the United States, appear- 
ing in the February 15 issue of the Mining Journal of 
Phoenix, Ariz., prepared by Mr. Jackson Hoagland, research 
editor, included here: 

TRADE TREATIES THREATEN LEAD, ZINC INDUSTRIES 


(By Jackson Hoagland) 

(Reduction of the present protective tariffs on imports of lead 

and zinc into this country is to be considered in the coming trade 

tions between the United States and Canada and other 
United Kingdom countries. A serious threat is presented to the 
domestic future of both industries.) 

The lead and zinc industries in this country face a serious threat 
in the forthcoming reciprocal-trade agreements being negotiated 
between this country and Great Britain and her dominions. Re- 
duction of the tariffs on both lead and zinc is to be considered in 
making a trade treaty with Canada where the production of the 
two metals has shown a tremendous growth during the past two 
decades. 

The Tariff Act of 1930 established duties as follows: 1½ cents 
per pound on lead content of ores; 24% cents a pound on the lead 
content of refined lead, base bullion, scrap, etc.; and 2% cents per 

d on lead sheets, pipe, and wire. It also established import 
duties of 134 cents per pound on slab zinc; 1% cents per pound 
on the zinc content of ores; and 2 cents per pound on sheet zinc. 
The tariff does not apply to pyrites containing not more than 3 
percent zinc or to the zinc content of lead and copper ores which 
is not actually recovered. 

The President has the power to lower tariffs at any time by 
50 percent and reduction of the tariffs on lead and zinc would be 
bound to have a depressing effect on domestic prices. Canada 
would be permitted to market a greater percentage of her growing 
output in this country, and, furthermore, lowering our tariff 
barriers by treaty with Canada will also cut the duty by the same 
amount on imports from every other country which has a most- 
favored-nation treaty with the United States, and this includes 
practically all important countries in the world. 

The depressing price effect can easily be demonstrated. At the 
present time, the London price plus the tariff and freight to New 
York is practically on a parity with the domestic price f. o. b. 
New York. With the tariff cut in half, London lead could be 
laid down in New York City for 4%½ cents a pound at this moment 
as compared with a domestic price of 4.75 cents. Since there is 
plenty of the metal available in London, the United States price 
would be forced down to meet the foreign quotation. 

Many domestic producers have already found it necessary to 
curtail production as a result of lower prices and more will be 
similarly affected if the price is reduced further as a result of 
tariff concessions. The same conditions prevail with zinc. 

This metal, also, has been selling practically at a parity in this 
country and abroad when the tariff and transportation rates on 
foreign zinc are taken into consideration. If the duty were cut 
50 percent, British zinc could be laid down in this country today 
for 4 cents a pound, although the present domestic quotation of 
4.75 cents a pound has been characterized as being under the 
cost of production for many producers. 

The tariffs that have protected lead and zinc in the past have 

rmitted a production far in excess of what we would have had 

foreign output had been allowed to compete freely in this 
country. At the same time, the tariffs cannot be considered as 
being unreasonably high and are nat such that they will permit 
skyrocketing of prices. An advance of 1½ cents a pound today 
in the price of either metal would permit importation from 
abroad. 

Lead and zine production in the United States is widely dis- 
tributed and as a result is influence has a far-reaching effect. 
The leading lead producing State in this country in 1936 was 
Missouri which accounted for better than 29 percent of the total 
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output of recoverable lead. Idaho was second with 244 percent; 
Utah, 8 with 18.7 percent; and Oklahoma, fourth with 68 
percent. 

The most important zinc-producing State in 19386 was Okla- 
homa which had an output of better than 22 percent of the 
total. Oklahoma was followed by New Jersey with 15.5 percent, 
Kansas with 13.6 percent, and Montana and Idaho with 8.5 per- 
cent each. 

Table I lists the mine production of recoverable lead and zinc 
in the important producing States in 1936; and there are many 
other States which accounted for a smaller percentage. While 
the major producing field of the two metals is in the tri-State 
district of Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma, 23 States and Alaska 
were listed as lead producers in 1936 by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, and 21 States were as zinc producers. 

Although there are many States that do not feel the direct in- 
fluence of lead and zinc production, there are none that do not 
derive an indirect benefit. Great amounts of lumber are used by 
the mines, coal and oil are necessary for power, and tremendous 
amounts of machinery are consumed in mining operations. 

Employees must have food and clothing, which indirectly benefits 
the agricultural and textile indust-ies, and they must have ade- 
quate housing which often requires the building of entire towns. 
Thousands of ton-miles of freight are handled by the railroads in 
hauling these supplies to the mines and in transporting the 
finished products to the markets. 

In assuming a large tax burden, the mines contribute heavily to 
Federal, State, and local governments. In many cases their tax 
payments furnish the means with which public schools are con- 
structed and maintained; by which roads are built and civic im- 
provements are made. Mining company dividends contribute ex- 
tensively to the national income, but most important of all the 
mines provide tremendous employment. 

Thousands are given work by the lead and zinc mining indus- 
tries under normal conditions, and, when the families of workers 
are included, the total swells to many times that number. How- 
ever, because of the business recession in recent months, the mines 
must now meet the problem of curtailing their production to pre- 
vent a continuation of present trends. 

ing rates of industrial production have brought the mines 
face to face with lower prices and rapidly mounting stocks. Stocks 
of zinc, which reached a low of 11,227 tons on August 31, 1937, 
have rapidly advanced and by the end of the year were reported 
at 64,776 tons. Stocks of lead likewise have increased considerably 
and amounted to 129,131 tons at the end of 1937 as compared with 
90,742 tons on September 30. 

If the supply continues to mount in this manner, curtailment 
of production accompanied by the release of large numbers of 
employees will be inevitable. Fortunately, the mines are not at 
this time faced with the problem of meeting competition from 
foreign, cheaply produced metal. If they were, their problem 
would be multiplied many times and curtailment would have 
to be much more drastic in order to permit American industry to 
absorb the surplus of low-cost lead and zinc from abroad. Prices 
would be sharply reduced and the relief rolls of the country 
would inevitably be increased in order to take care of unemployed 
miners. 

The United States has for many years been the major lead- and 
zinc-producing country of the world, and it has also been the 
major co country. Table II lists the primary production 
and consumption of these two metals in some important countries 
for the 10-year period from 1927 to 1936, inclusive. 

This table shows that the primary production and consumption 
of lead in the United States has been closely in line, and it also 
shows why Canada would like to have our tariff lifted, for that 
country has a substantial exportable surplus of both metals. Dur- 
ing the 10-year period, Canada’s primary production of lead was 
six times larger than her primary consumption; her primary zine 
output was seven times as great as the corresponding consumption 


Canada must market its surplus abroad, and there is no market 
that would be more desirable to her than the United States. It is 
situated just across the border and the cost of transportation to 
United States industrial centers is much less than transportation 
8 to European markets and those situated in other parts of the 
world. 

It is an astonishing fact that practically the entire lead and zinc 
production in Canada comes from one company. The Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd., at Trail, British Columbia, 
is the largest single lead-producing unit in the world and the 
second largest producer of zinc. 

In 1936 Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. produced 182,541 
tons of lead as compared with a total production in all of Canada 
of 184,659 tons. During the same year it had a zinc production 
of 125,694 tons compared with a total production of 
151,697 tons. 

Thus it can readily be seen that any trade agreement with 
Canada by which the tariffs on lead and zinc are reduced would 
virtually amount to a concession to Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co. of Canada, Ltd., and to the company that holds the ma- 
jority of its outstan: stock, Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

During 1936, a year which present United States tariff rates 
were in effect continuously, Consolidated reported a net income 
of $6,953,158, and Canada hung up new all-time high records for 
the production of both lead and zinc. Table HI clearly illus- 
trates the tremendous growth that has taken place in the 
of lead and zinc in Canada since the war. 
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While the proposed trade agreement with Canada is in itself 
a serious threat to lead and zinc, those industries are even more 
alarmed over the prospect of having to absorb the output of other 
countries which have an even greater production. If trade conces- 
sions are made to Canada, other countries which have most-favored- 
nation treaties with us must be accorded the same privileges. 

In this classification come Mexico and Australia, which are the 
second and third largest producers of lead in the world, respec- 
tively, as well as being substantial zine producers. Only recently 
Mexico established new tariff rates on United States-produced 
goods and raised duties to as high as 500 percent. And Mexico 
has a tremendous surplus production of lead with which it could 
quickly flood our market. 

In 1936, Mexico was reported to have had a production of pri- 
mary lead, totaling 240,670 tons, while her consumption was so 
small that it was not reported by the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics. However, consumpion for all of North and South 
America, other than the United States and Canada, was reported 
in that year as being only about 22,000 tons, 

Australia, one of the United Kingdom countries which is ne- 
gotiating for trade concessions along with Canada, was reported 
to have had a primary production of lead in 1936 of 221,121 tons 
as compared with a primary consumption of 25,243 tons. Zine 
output amounting to 177,778 tons, was relatively small in 1936 
as compared with lead production, but recent developments 
promise to enlarge this total considerably in coming years. 

In Queensland, Australia, Mt. Isa Mines, Ltd., commenced 
shipments of zinc concentrates in March 1936, and doubtless this 
property approached capacity production of 90,000 tons of con- 
centrates yearly in 1937. In New South Wales, New Broken Hill 
Consolidated, Ltd., was formed in August 1936, with the intention 
of developing a field which had already shown promising results 
in a bore-hole survey. 

Another company which promises to report a substantial pro- 
duction in coming years is Rhodesian Broken Hill Development 
Co. (with properties in Africa) which underwent a capital reor- 
ganization in November 1936, designed to provide further funds 
for mine development. 

A substantial tonnage of ore has since been blocked out, and a 
drilling program has indicated a large body of sulphide ore carry- 
ing values up to 35 percent of zinc and a small amount of lead. 

India is still another United Kingdom country that accounts for 
a large production of lead which stands in line to benefit from 
any reduction in our lead tariff. Besides the United States, Mexico, 
and the countries which come under British influence, Germany, 
Belgium, Russia, Spain, and Italy rank as important lead pro- 
ducers. Other high-ranking zinc-producing nations are Belgium, 
Germany, Poland, Russia, France, Norway, Japan, and Italy. 

Many of these countries are subsidizing their industries and 
encouraging them to expand for nationalization reasons and in 
order to make those countries independent of other nations for 
their supply of lead and zinc in times of war. As a result some 
of them, particularly Belgium, which is the second largest zinc- 
producing country and the seventh largest lead producer, are 
encountering considerable difficulty in marketing their outputs. 
It is for this reason that the zinc cartel, which provided for co- 
operation between major zinc producers to prevent excess produc- 
tion, has completely broken down, and there are no prospects of 
its being revived as long as war continues to present the threat 
that it does. 

With conditions in Europe in a turmoil, as they are at the present 
moment, it would be unwise to subject our lead and zinc mines to 
competition from foreign properties where the workers have lower 
standards of living and where governments are fostering their own 
mines in an attempt to build up their strategic war-material 
industries. 

The question of labor presents a particularly serious problem, 
In no other country in the world is labor paid as high a wage 
as it is in the United States; the standard of living in this country 
is much higher and our workers demand greater pay. Further- 
more, it is the policy of the administration to maintain wages at 
@ high level and wage and hour legislation is being designed 
today to accomplish this very end. 

At the same time, it was recently announced by the President 
that prices must be lowered. Reducing prices and at the same 
time maintaining wages cannot be accomplished if American in- 
dustry must compete with foreign industry where smaller wages 
are paid, where subsidies are provided, and where many other 
considerations take precedence over conducting operations on a 
businesslike and profitable basis. 

Our mines are asking for no subsidy and they are striving to 
maintain employment and wages in the face of lower prices. 
If they are to accomplish this aim, they must be afforded con- 
tinued tariff protection against competition which they cannot 
meet due to conditions that are beyond their control. 

There is still another factor that has an important influence 
on lead and zinc production and one which will prevent domestic 
prices from running away. This is the influence that secondary 
lead and zinc have on the markets. 

Tremendous quantities of both of these metals, which have 
once been used, rapidly find their way back to the market to be 
manufactured into new products. The largest user of lead is 
the storage-battery trade, and it has been estimated that in 30 
months the lead which is fabricated into batteries is returned 
to the market as scrap. 

Large quantities of lead are also recovered as scrap from pipe, 
sheet, and lead-covered cable as well as from solder and babbitt. 


The United States Bureau of Mines has stated that the domestic 
output of secondary lead in 1936 amounted to 66 percent of 
the total production of refined primary lead from domestic and 
foreign sources as compared with 83 percent in 1935. The total 
production of primary and secondary lead in the United States, 
exclusive of a small production from foreign ores, has been re- 
ported by the bureau of mines at 525,198 tons as compared with 
a total use of 633,550 tons estimated by the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics which would indicate that we have a considerable 
exportable surplus. 

Likewise with zinc there is a considerable secondary produc- 
tion, and the Bureau of Mines reported the total of primary and 
secondary production, exclusive of a small production from for- 
eign ores, at 559,803 tons in 1936, which compares with primary 
production of 491,803 tons. The American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics has estimated total use of the metal during the year as 
being 585,000 tons. So with zinc as well as lead we produce more 
than we consume, and need not rely on imports to fill our needs. 

It is true that for a few months during 1937 there was a short- 
age of zinc in this country and it was necessary to import some 
of the metal in order to meet requirements. This was due to the 
tremendous demand that developed for the metal as consumers 
built their stocks to unjustified heights and also to a power short- 
age which forced curtailment of production in the Northwest. 
Steps have since been taken to provide additional hydroelectric 
facilities so that a recurrence is not to be looked for in the future. 

It has been stated that since both lead and zinc are produced 
mainly in association with other metals, lowering of the tariff will 
not have any great effect, and that operations will continue even 
if the price is lowered in order to recover the other metal content 
cf the ores. It is true that both lead and zinc are often produced 
in conjunction with other metals, but those with which they are 
most often associated are each other; and if the tariffs on both 
lead and zinc are lowered, it will be disastrous. 

There is another metal that is commonly found in lead and 
zine mines, particularly in association with lead, and that is 
silver. Those mines which have been relying on the silver content 
in order to provide the necessary margin to permit operations 
were dealt a serious blow when the President recently reduced 
the price of domestic, newly mined silver 13 cents an ounce by 
proclamation to the present level of 64.64 cents. 

Since both lead and zinc are often associated with other metals, 
a lowering in the tariff on either might well result in serious 
consequences to mines which are not primarily producers of lead 
or zinc, but which derive revenues from their incidental recovery. 
In mines where there is an appreciable content of more than 
one metal in the ore, costs are figured on a joint basis because 
the income is derived from the sale of both. If the duty pro- 
tecting one of these metals is reduced, resulting in a lower price, 
a mine operating on a narrow must either shut down or 
get more revenue from its production of associated metals. In 
either case the tendency is to increase the prices of the asso- 
ciated metals. 

When prices advance, the consumer as well as the producer is 
injured, A still greater threat to the consumer in reducing tariffs 
is that he comes to be dependent on foreign production to fill his 
requirements. 

If the duty on either lead or zinc is reduced, our mines will 
be forced to restrict their operations and many may be forced 
to shut down. Then, if a shortage develops abroad, domestic 
consumers will find themselves at the mercy of foreign producers 
and may be faced with skyrocketing prices. 

More than three-fourths of the lead consumption in the United 
States is accounted for by four industries: the automobile in- 
dustry, which takes about 35 percent of our production; the build- 
ing industry, which accounts for 28 percent when paint is in- 
cluded; the utility industry, which consumed 10 percent of the 
total in 1936; and war, with armament manufacture consuming 
5 percent of the total amount of lead used. 

The automobile industry is by far the largest consumer and 
the great majority of the lead it uses is in storage batteries. 
Thirty percent of the lead consumption in this country in 1936 
was used in the manufacture of batteries. 

With automobile production considerably lower now than it was 
a few months ago, the lead industry faces a considerable problem 
in scaling its production down to meet this curtailed demand, 
Building operations and utility construction are also at much 
lower levels than normal and while the new housing bill is ex- 
pected to result in greater residential building, the uncertainty 
surrounding the utility industry indicates that there will be little 
increase in consumption by that field in the near future. 

At one time the utility industry was the largest domestic con- 
sumer of lead. In 1929 nearly 23 percent of total consumption 
was in the production of lead-covered cables which are used 
extensively in communication lines. 

There has been some increase in lead consumption lately in this 
country and still more abroad in the production of armaments. 
At this time it appears that a greater amount of lead will be used 
for armament purposes during the coming year, but the indus- 
tries on which lead is most dependent are the automobile, build- 
ing, and utility flelds, and it is toward these that lead must look 
particularly for its outlets. 

The consumption of zinc in recent years has shown much greater 
improvement than has the consumption of lead, and the reason 
for this is that a much greater percentage of the zinc output is 
used in consumer goods, the production of which has advanced 
rapidly in the past 5 years. Lead, however, is more widely used 


in the durable-goods in 
enter the building and utility fields is reflected in its slower relative 
improvement, 


According to the United States Bureau of Mines, zinc consump- 
tion and industrial activity in 1936 were 92 and 88 percent, re- 
spectively, of their 1929 totals, whereas lead consumption was only 
65 percent of the 1929 figure. The index of industrial activity 
used by the Bureau of Mines was computed from the Federal Re- 
serve Board series. 

Large quantities of zinc are used in galvanized ware, paint 
t batteries, fruit-jar covers, and other 


percent. Die castings were third with about 12 percent, and rolled 
zinc, which is used for cans, fruit-jar covers, boiler plate, 
etc., ranked fourth with a little under 10 percent. 

It is interesting to note that the prices of lead and zinc have 
shown a steady decline for a number of years. While other com- 
modity prices soared upward in 1929, the prices of these two metals 
remained at levels considerably lower than they were in 1926 and 
1927. 

In making it possible for these prices to turn lower as they have, 
metallurgical developments have played an important part, and in 
doing so have made great contributions to the consumers as well 
as the producers. Improvements in the beneficiation of lead and 
zinc have been encouraged by the protection that these industries 
have been afforded from foreign competition, and the producers 
have been quick to pass the benefits derived on to the consumers 
in the form of lower prices. 

However, if the domestic lead and zinc industries are not pro- 
tected from cutthroat foreign competition by the maintenance of 
present tariffs further development will be discouraged. Further- 
more, expansion and the opening of new properties will be checked. 

There are many deposits of the metals in this country which 
have only needed adequate power to permit their exploitation. 
Particularly is this true of zinc. And now that hydroelectric 
power facilities are being provided in the West, it is possible that 
new mines will be opened if there is assurance that our tariff 
barriers will not be lifted, 

Even free-trade advocates do not deny the justification of a 
tariff great enough to equalize domestic and foreign costs of pro- 
duction and domestic and foreign standards of living. This is 
all that United States mines want and the present tariff must be 
retained if this is to be accomplished. 

With metal prices considerably weaker today, and with domestic 
industry unable, as it is, to absorb the production of our mines, 
there could be no time at which the mines could be injured more 
by the reduction of import tariffs than at present. Lowering the 
tariffs would merely multiply their troubles, force curtailed oper- 
ations, and throw many employees out of work for the benefit 
of foreign labor with lower standards of living. 

The benefits of increased foreign trade are well recognized by 
the mining industry, but no changes in tariff rates should be 
made which will sacrifice or cripple any basic domestic industry 
for the benefit of foreign business. The domestic lead and zinc 
producers cannot compete with foreign companies, and retention 
of existing tariffs is essential to their future welfare. Moreover, 
lead and zinc are absolutely essential metals for any national- 
defense program and the domestic resources must not be sac- 
riſiced 
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Taste I.—Mine production of recoverable lead by States, 1936 
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dustries, and the hesitancy of capital to Taste Il.—Primary ee oe consumption of lead, 1927-36, 
usive 


[In short tons] 

Produc- | Consump- 
tion tion 

4, 687, 375 4, 679 
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129, 526 3, 136, 595 

1, 563, 447 2. 206 
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! While these figures include some secondary lead, they are essential! 
Consumption for Mexico and India had to be estimated since their pe Boner 
during the period was so small that it was not listed separately by the American 


Bureau of Metal Statistics. There is also a small production of lead in Rhodesia which 

comes under British influence, but the figures were not ted 

S ot repo and no attempt was 
Source: American Bureau of Me tal Statistics. 


Primary production and consumption of zine, 1927-36, inclusive 
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TABLE III. Primary 
States, Canada, and Australia 
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— —— — 
Lead Zino Year average 
Prices 
Lead | Zino 
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126, 904 | 165, 500, 928 | 38,481 51.280 9.02 7. 66 
141, 386 | 170,412 | 638,533 | 61,727 | 52,942 8.42 7. 37 
155, 845 184,710 | 613,548 | 73. 528 54, 438 6.75 6.25 
170, 324 | 174, 857 | 619,595 | 81,765 | 55,010 6. 31 6.03 
159, 162 | 195, 403 | 631,601 | 86,049 | 56,001 6. 83 6.49 
166,017 | 183, 744 | 504,463 | 121,467 | 61,397 5. 52 4.50 
142, 171, 607 | 300,738 | 118,564 | 69, 996 424 3. 64 
129, 713 | 208, 577 213. 531 | 86,152 | 50, 144 3.18 2.88 
129, 932 | 233, 532 |'324,705 | 91,963 | 60,425 3.87 4.03 
159, 833 | 226,336 | 366,933 | 134,926 59, 880 3. 80 4.16 
165, 357 | 243,046 | 431,490 | 149, 103 74. 856 4.06 4.33 
184. 659 | 221,121 | 523,166 | 151, 77, 78 ea 4.90 
6. 52 


Source of production figures: American Bureau of Metal Statistics. Source of 
prices: American Metal Market 


Supplementing Mr. Hoagland’s factual data I feel that 
the attention of the Congress and the State Department 
should be called to the direct financial interest our Govern- 
ment has in the domestic mining industry as a source of 
tax income. We are reliably informed that 30 percent of 
the profits of every nonferrous metal mining operation is 
paid out in some form of taxation. I regret that separate 
figures of the taxes received by the Federal Government 
from the lead and zinc mine production are not available. 
Of the 908 companies of the metal group making returns 
in 1935, which includes iron, copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, 
and quicksilver, 239 reporting a net income had a gross 
income of $312,000,000 with a net income of $54,000,000 and 
paid an income tax of $7,479,000 and an excise-profit tax 
of $122,000. Of the 651 reporting no net income, they re- 
ported a gross income of $221,000,000 with a deficit of $23,- 
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000,000. In addition to this there is an estimated capital- 
stock-tax return of $1,300,000 on $1,389,000,000 capital-stock 
issue of these mining companies. 

When we consider the many forms of taxation paid by 
the mining companies to the municipal, country, and State 
governments, and special taxes, severance and production 
tax in the several States, it is easy to be seen that the sta- 
bility of the domestic lead and zinc market is of extreme 
importance not only to our country’s business interests but 
to the Federal Government as a source of tax income. 


The Good-Neighbor Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


STATEMENT BY DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp a statement printed in the Washing- 
ton Post of this morning, issued by the State Department on 
yesterday, entitled Five Years of the Good Neighbor.” 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Five YEARS OF THE “Goop NertcHsor”—Firry NATIONS Have GONE 
ON RECORD IN SUPPORT OF NONINTERFERENCE—TRADE PACTS WITH 
16 COUNTRIES NEGOTIATED—SoME GAINS IN ARMS LIMITATION RE- 
PORTED BY STATE DEPARTMENT 


(Marking the fifth anniversary of the New Deal today and the 
inauguration in American foreign relations of the “good neighbor” 
policy, the State Department yesterday issued the following state- 
ment reviewing its work and policies during the last 5 years.) 

The Department of State of the United States is sometimes 
called the Department of peace. The problem of peace is of con- 
stant concern to the Department; preservation of peace is the 
cornerstone of the foreign policy of the United States. 

President Roosevelt, in his inaugural address of March 4, 1933, 
dedicated the United States “to the policy of the good neighbor— 
the neighbor who resolutely respects himself and, because he does 
so, respects the rights of others—the neighbor who respects his 
obligations and respects the sanctity of his agreements in and with 
a world of neighbors.” The good-neighbor policy is inherently 
reciprocal in nature. The Government of the United States en- 
deavors to treat with scrupulous respect to rights of other coun- 
tries and their nationals, and the Government expects similar con- 
sideration from other nations for the rights of the United States 
and the rights of our people. 

The general attitude of the Department of State toward inter- 
national relations has been summarized recently by the Secretary 
in a statement to the following effect: This country constantly and 
consistently advocates maintenance of peace. We advocate national 
and international self-restraint; we advocate abstinence by all 
nations from use of force in pursuit of policy. We advocate absti- 
nence by all nations from interference in the internal affairs of 
other nations. We advocate adjustment of problems in interna- 
tional relations by processes of peaceful negotiation and agreement. 
We advocate faithful observance of international ts: We 
believe in modification of provisions of treaties, when need therefor 
arises, by orderly processes carried out in a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness and accommodation. We believe in by all nations 
for the rights of others and performance by 
lished obligations. We stand for revitalizing and strengthening of 
international law. We believe in limitation and reduction of arma- 
ment. We avoid entering into alliances or entangling commitments, 
but we believe in cooperative effort by peaceful and practicable 
means. We advocate steps toward promotion of economic security 
and stability the world over; we advocate lowering or removing of 
excessive barriers in international trade; we seek effective equality 
of commercial op ty and we urge upon all nations application 
of the principle of equality of treatment. 

FIFTY NATIONS BACK IDEAL 

The Government of the United States is endeavoring to keep 
alive, strengthen, and revitalize, in reference to all the world, these 
fundamental principles. The Department of State transmitted this 
statement of principles to all foreign governments and requested 
their comments. More than 50 governments placed themselves on 
record in support of these principles. 

In harmony with these principles, the Government of the United 
States has embarked upon a course of action designed to make 
possible the expansion of our foreign trade which is necessary for 
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a restoration of full domestic prosperity and, at the same time, to 
promote peace and friendly relations among nations. The Trade 
Agreements Act of June 12, 1934, conferred on the President for 
a period of 3 years the authority to enter into trade agreements 
with foreign countries involving reciprocal reductions of excessive 
trade barriers; this authority was renewed for another 3-year 
period by a joint resolution approved March 1, 1937. The act pro- 
vides that the President shall seek “information and advice” from 
the Tariff Commission and the Departments of State, Agriculture, 
and Commerce, as well as from such other sources as he may deem 
appropriate. Before an agreement is concluded interested persons 
submit briefs to a special committee and make statements at open 
hearings. The committee on trade agreements, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the various Government agencies named in the act 
and of the Treasury Department, is responsible for formulating 
the draft texts of all trade agreements; these drafts and recom- 
mendations are submitted through the Secretary of State to the 
President for his approval.. In the preparation of trade agreements, 
the Department of State drafts the general provisions, conducts 
the actual negotiations, and functions as the coordinating agency 
in the entire interdepartmental trade-agreements organization. 


SIXTEEN TRADE PACTS SIGNED 


Trade agreements with 16 countries, including 9 American repub- 
lics, have already been negotiated; these countries in 1929 ac- 
counted for almost two-fifths of our total foreign trade. In addi- 
tion, negotiations are now in progress with five more countries, 
among them the United Kingdom. These 5 countries, together 
with the other 16, accounted for about 55 percent of our total 
exports in 1929 and about 48 percent of our total imports. 

The immediate task under the trade-agreements program has 
been to bring about a lessening of the excessive barriers to inter- 
national trade which had sprung up during the depression. Each 
of the agreements (except the special agreement with Cuba) in- 
cludes a provision mteeing the unconditional application of 
the most-favored-nation principle, which means that our exports 
to each of the countries concerned will automatically receive as 
favorable treatment as is accorded to the goods of any third coun- 
try. Our trade is thus freed from the constant menace of de- 
structive discrimination; in return, we undertake to accord similar 
3 to the goods coming to us from the other country con- 
cerned. 

Important as are the immediate benefits of the trade-agree- 
ments program in rebuilding on a mutually advantageous basis 
our foreign trade and the foreign trade of other countries, that 
program has another and possibly even greater significance. We 
are contributing to leadership in a movement which may have a 
decisive influence on the whole future course of civilization—a 
movement away from international strife and toward general ap- 
peasement. Prosperity and peace go hand in hand; to promote 
one is to promote the other. The economic well-being of the 
people is the greatest single protection against social unrest, civil 
strife, and war. The trade-agreements program is a standing 
offer to other nations to join with us in a determined effort to 
promote economic appeasement and security; it is an indispensa- 
ble part of our comprehensive program designed to promote in 
our country stable and sustained economic prosperity and to 
assure for our Nation a condition of durable peace. 

In the relations of the United States with the American re- 
publics, 5 years of the good-neighbor policy have produced signifi- 
cant results. We voluntarily renounced cur right of intervention 
in Cuba by abrogating the Platt amendment. We withdrew our 
marines, who had been stationed in Haiti. At the Montevideo 
Conference in 1933 we signed a convention condemning interven- 
tion in the internal or external affairs of other nations. We have 
sought to make effective the principles of liberal and equitable 


trade policies unanimously approved at the Montevideo Confer- 


ence. 
UNITED STATES TOOK INITIATIVE 

We took the initiative in suggesting the convocation of the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, which 
was held at Buenos Aires during December 1936, to give perma- 
nent effect to the growing friendship and confidence among the 
American republics. At this conference the republics affirmed the 
which are henceforth to ~thetr relations: There 


principles ‘guide 
was perfected a mechanism for the avoidance and settlement of- 


disputes which might disturb their peaceful relations and for 
consultation in the event that the peace of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is menaced, The 21 American republics joined in the 
following declaration: 

“That every act susceptible of disturbing the peace of America 
affects each and every one of them, and justifies the initiation 
of the procedure of consultation provided for in the Convention 
for the Maintenance, Preservation, and Reestablishment of Peace 
executed at this conference.” 

In June 1935 the United States participated with five other 
American republics in successfully mediating and bringing about 
a termination of the Chaco war between Bolivia and Paraguay, 
and the United States is participating actively in negotiations 
now in progress at the Chaco Peace Conference in Buenos Aires, 
looking toward the signing of a definitive peace treaty. In Oc- 
tober 1937 this Government joined with the Governments of Costa 
Rica and Venezuela in the extension of good offices to Honduras 
and Nicaragua with reference to a boundary dispute which had 
arisen between them; and these good offices led to the signature 
2 months later of an agreement designed to bring about a defini- 
tive settlement of the controversy. At the instance of the Gov- 
ernment of Haiti, the Governments of Cuba, Mexico, and the 
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United States extended, in November 1927, their good offices to 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic in connection with a dispute 
resulting from the death of certain Haitian citizens in the Domini- 
can Republic. Subsequently, at the suggestion of the three invit- 
ing Governments, Haiti invoked the applicable inter-American 
peace machinery, and in January 1938 a mutually satisfactory 
agreement was reached between the disputant Governments within 
the framework of that machinery. 

The problem of limitation and reduction of armament has had 
the constant attention of this administration. One of the first 
acts of this administration in the foreign field was an endeavor 
to bolster the General Disarmament Conference which was in 
session at Geneva. Thereafter, for many months the Government 
made every feasible effort to bring about at Geneva an interna- 
tional agreement on the limitation and reduction of armament, 
and a further agreement for the supervision and control of the 
international traffic in arms. We also participated in the London 
Naval Conference of 1935-36. Although the conference did not 
produce a treaty for the quantitative limitation of armament, the 
resulting London Naval Treaty of 1936 has provided for the crystal- 
lization of navies in established types and for advance notification 
of naval programs and exchange of information. 

This Government has often reiterated our readiness to join with 
other nations in a common effort to bring about a 
limitation and reduction of armament. But in a world in which 
increased construction of armaments is a regrettable fact, we are 
compelled to render adequate our Military and Naval Establish- 


ment. 

During recent years the Department of State has been confronted 
with tremendous problems arising from civil and international 
conflicts in certain parts of the world. In the handling of these 
problems this Government has scrupulously adhered to the funda- 
mental principle of neutrality; it has followed a policy of non- 
involvement and nonparticipation in conflicts within and between 
other nations, ` 

NEW OFFICES CREATED 

Additional duties of the Department of State during the past 
5 years have necessitated the creation of new offices within the 
Department. The duties of the Department relating to the inter- 
national traffic in arms have increased in volume and complexity 
during recent years; with the passage of the Neutrality Act of 1935, 
the new duties and responsibilities devolving upon the Depart- 
ment as a result of that act made necessary the creation of an 
Office of Arms and Munitions Control. An Office of Philippine 
Affairs has been established to deal with various economic, political, 
immigration, and other problems arising under the terms of the 
Philippine Independence Act of 1934. A Division of Trade Agree- 
ments has been created to carry out the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act, so far as they relate to the Department of State. 

A brief outline of functions of the Department should include 
mention of the work involved in the consideration and settle- 
ment of a wide variety of problems which arise from day to day 
in the relations between our Government and foreign govern- 
ments; in extending protection to American citizens and American 
interests in all of the world; in negotiating treaties designed 
to protect our citizens in the enjoyment of their rights and priv- 
ileges abroad; in the reporting of opportunities for the sale of 
our products in foreign countries; in on various func- 
tions co: with the immigration of aliens to the United 
States and the issuing of passports to American citizens; in deal- 
ing with increasingly important international problems relating to 
radio and aviation; and in the participation in international organ- 
izations and conferences. 

The functions of the Department of State are carried out by its 
staff at Washington and by the Foreign Service of the United 
States, which functions under the Department in some 350 for- 
eign capitals and commercial centers. The cost to the Nation 
of maintaining the Department of State and the Foreign Service 
for the current fiscal year is less than one-fifth of 1 percent of 
our Federal Budget, an amount which is infinitesimal in compari- 
son with the contribution made by the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service to the saf and promotion of the in- 
terests and welfare of the people of the United States. 


Transportation—The Railroads and Their Present 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4 9 of Wednesday, January 5), 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN, OF MISSOURI, 
MARCH 4, 1938 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a radio address delivered today 
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by my colleague [Mr. Truman] on the subject of Transpor- 
tation—The Railroads and Their Present Situation. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Before I start on railroads, I want to congratulate the President 
and the country on the fifth anniversary of his inauguration as 
President. Just 5 years ago today Mr. Roosevelt was sworn in 
as President, That was one of the great events in the history of 
this great Nation. About a year ago I discussed from the Capitol 
Building of the United States roads and what they had meant to 
the country. Now, from the same building, I am to talk with you 
for — minutes about railroads and what they mean to the 
country. 

For about 15 months ft has been my pri to serve on a al 
subcommittee of the Senate Interstate Comes N 
vestigating railroad finance. Abuses have been brought to light 
by this investigation and the present financial plight of the rail- 
roads has been very forcibly brought to the attention of the 


committee. 

Railroads are the principal means of tion in the United 
States today and I am sincerely of the opinion that their ills should 
be cured. It is my opinion that private ownership and operation 
will continue to be in the public interest. The present condition 
of the rails has been brought about by several causes, First, their 
financial management has been bad in a great many instances. 
This is particularly true of those roads in receivership which the 
Senate special committee investigated. Second, the railroads have 
been placed in a strait jacket by legislation. Between rates and 
taxes and social legislation they find themselves, especially in times 
of stress, totally unable to meet all expenses and still furnish ade- 
quate service. Their competitors—busses, trucks, and waterways— 
have been subsidized and the railroads have been taxed to meet 
the subsidy. The railroads were in a great measure subsidized 
also when they were built. Cities, counties, States, and the Na- 
tional Government gave the railroads money, credit, and lands 
for construction. Their present condition was brought about by 
the railroads themselves. They suggested that the law creating 
the Coordinator of Railroads be allowed to lapse. When they had 
a complete monopoly of transportation, they abused the power it 
gave them and Government regulation stepped in. So between 
the financial buccaneers and all the other things mentioned we 
have a very sick rail-transportation system. 

The whole situation in a nutshell is that the income won't meet 
the fixed charges and pay upkeep and operating expenses. No 
matter how big and powerful an economic institution may be- 
come, when the expenditures exceed income, bankruptcy results. 
It might be said that all that is necessary is to reduce expenses 
and increase income. The answer is just as simple as that, but 
the rail-rate structure is a complicated one and affects every com- 
munity, industry, and individual in the whole country. No one, 
no matter how intelligent he may be, can comprehend the rail- 
rate structure as it is now set up. Even a railway accountant, 
unless he has started in the business at the time he could begin 
to add two and two, has great difficulty in understanding railroad 
rates. The railroads have a rate structure and a classification for 
the northeastern section of the country, an entirely different 
one for the Southeastern States, and when they come to the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers they start all over and really 
tangle things up on a grand scale, Why, it takes the Interstate 
Commerce Commission itself from 3 months to 3 years to tell what 
a rate advance will mean. Rail rates are harder to understand 
than a tax bill written by the United States experts, 
and that has the world beaten for verbiage and complications. 
About an ounce of common sense and a great deal of simplifica- 
tion would be a great help to the railroads and their customers in 
the handling of freight rates. 

More than a million men are employed by the railroads, and I 
don’t think anyone will say that they are overpaid. They are 
honest, loyal, and efficient. In fact, American railroads are the 
most efficiently operated in the world. I think Tm conservative 
when I say that more than twice as many people are employed 
in industries dependent on rail prosperity as are directly em- 


ployed by them. 
the railroads of railroad labor. 

Coordination and consolidation have been discussed and much 
ink and conversation have been spilled over them. They are two 
grand words, and they have great possibilities from a conversa- 
tional standpoint. But practical results are extremely hard to 
obtain, When you talk of doing away with main-line railroads 
you immediately get into the life of counties, small cities, towns, 
and villages. It is all right to say that half the number of lines 
could carry the traffic between New York and Chicago, or Chicago 
and St. Louis, or and the Pacific coast, but what are 
you to do with the tax problem and the very life of the small 
communities in between the big centers of population? How- 
ever, terminal facilities could be pooled and more efficiently and 
economically handled. The talk of consolidation caused a great 
many of the present ills of some roads today, The Erie, the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Wabash, and the Frisco-Rock Island are some 
terrible examples of what can happen to rails when the financiers 
manipulate them in the name of consolidation. 

I rather think that the first dose of medicine the rails will 
have to take is one to straighten out their financial structure. 
Fixed charges must be reduced, but the present holders of rail- 
way obligations must be protected as far as possible as well as 
shippers and railway labor. Savings banks and insurance com- 
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panies own some three and one-half billions of rail bonds and 
some seven billions more are owned by the public. That obliga- 
tion can’t just be wiped off the slate. It must be equitably 
worked out on an amortization basis—something the rail financiers 
seem never to have thought about seriously. 

Railroad bonds have been issued and 8 and issued again, 
but never have arrangements been made for their retirement. Be- 
tween the two receiverships of the Missouri Pacific some $396,- 
000,000 in bonds were underwritten by the railroad’s bankers. 
More than 90 percent of these issues were for refunding old bonds. 
Never were any bonded debts paid and retired. That has been 
an investment-banker policy. For that reason fixed charges have 
steadily increased. It has been an investment-banker policy be- 
must be so arranged that every time carloadings fall the rails 
must be so arranged that every time car loadings fall the rails 
won't go into receivership. If this situation can be straightened 
out immediately, the other ills can be more easily cured. 

Water transportation, busses and trucks, and air transporta- 
tion must be equitably treated in conjunction with rails. Every 
one of them is essential to the country, both for peacetime use 
and for national defense. We must solve this problem, and I 
know we can do it. The President is interested in it and so is 
Congress. The country is vitally interested. 

The railroads and all the other methods of transportation are 
vitally necessary for this great Nation's well-being. The rail- 
roads are our greatest and most necessary carriers. Their prob- 
lems must, and I am sure they will, be solved. Financiers, labor, 
railroad t, shippers, and the National Government 
must meet on common ground and wholeheartedly work out a 
solution. 


The Business Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. CLAUDE PEPPER. OF FLORIDA, MARCH 3, 
1938, AT NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered 
by the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] on the 
Town Hall program March 3, 1938, at New York City, en- 
titled “Which Way Out of the Recession.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The subject Which Way Out of the Recession suggests two 
characteristic qualities of the American mind—intellectual honesty 
in the admission that there is a recession, and determination in our 
resolve to find a way out of it. We sense that a subnormal eco- 
nomic condition prevails in this country. We feel that the abun- 
dance of our resources, together with our modern capacity to pro- 
duce, justifies the employment of more people and a wider distri- 
bution of the goods and services which our genius and enterprise 
have made obtainable. 

Let us take a very brief look at what are commonly said to be 
contributing causes which have retarded the business momentum 
of 1936 and early 1937. Then having observed these irritating but 
rather superficial phenomena, let us try to look a little deeper into 
the real problem which we face today. 

Friends will jump at once upon the Government’s taxing pro- 
gram, contending that the undistributed-profits tax and the capi- 
tal-gains tax are the whole cause of our present plight. Of course 
these critics don’t tell us that both the undistributed-profits tax 
and the capital-gains tax were in force in 1936 when the volume of 
industrial plant and capital expenditure, as well as general invest- 
ment, were expanding at a rate quite as rapid as could be expected, 
nor that during the first 9 months of 1937 the volume of industrial 
plant and equipment expenditure was maintained at a level approxi- 
mately that of the prosperous predepression year of 1928. Neither 
do these critics like to admit that the stock market advanced and 
broke with more disastrous effect in 1929 when the capital-gains 
tax was below the present rate, than it has in 1938 under the 
existing scale. Neither do these friends emphasize the purpose 
for which they want to spend these accumulated profits which they 
don't want to distribute to the stockholders. We certainly do not 
need any large factory expansion, because we cannot now consume 
what we already produce. On the contrary, what the tax was 
intended to accomplish was to divert excessive savings from invest- 
ments for producing purposes into consuming power by pas 
such savings into the hands of stockholders who would use them 
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buy goods and thereby to rejuvenate existing industrial plants, and 
ultimately to justify even enlarged industrial plants. We are in 
Process now of a reexamination of this tax in Washington and it 
will probably be considerably modified. You can depend upon it, 
however, that whatever is done or might be done about the undis- 
tributed-profits tax and the capital-gains tax, that is not going to 
lift us out of either the recession or the depression. 

Of course, no critic of the Government could have his say with- 
out denouncing the unbalanced National Budget. It is interesting 
to note that in late 1937 the Science Monitor addressed 
to 996 economists the question of what the Government should 
do to improve the present situation. Only about one-fifth of the 
economists placed balancing the Budget on the list of steps which 
the Government should take. The Budget was in balance when 
we were hit by the biggest depression this country has ever seen. 
It seems only reasonable to assume, therefore, that if balancing 
the Budget did not prevent a depression, balancing the Budget in 
& time of depression will not assure recovery. 

Thinking that small business has been hampered by the lack of 
adequate credit facilities, I have introduced in the Senate a bill 
to make it possible for small-business men to borrow from banks 
with the aid of the R. F. C. up to $100,000, at low interest rates, 
repayable over a period of 5 years, secured by adequate, although 
not necessarily immediately liquid, collateral. Yet, desirable as 
such help as this is, it must be admitted that there was the same 
inadequacy of credit facilities during 1936 and the first half of 
1937, when business conditions were better than they have been 
since 1929. These are the specific criticisms generally made 
against the course of the Government, and none really reaches the 
roots of the business problem. All the other things said about 
the Government being a monster which wants to devour every- 
body’s business, regulate everyone’s life, and keep every citizen 
in a state of nervous exhaustion by holding some sort of a club 
over his head is sheer politics. 

There is neither legislation nor administrative action in prospect 
in Washington to give cause for concern, much less alarm, to org 
one who is conducting business upon a plane which 3 jury in 
America in any courtroom in America would say is reasonably 
decent and honorable. Business confidence, so much talked about, 
does not grow out of so-called confidence created by Coolidge-like 
2 T 
and it is impossible to sell America short. On the contrary, real 
confidence grows out of real business. The knowledge that there 
is business is the only fallow ground in which business confidence 
will grow. So much, therefore, for Government's share in bringing 
this recession about. 

Now, to be fair, let’s call big John and Little James Business out 
of the kitchen and see whether or not they have jam on their 

Let's start with the big boy first Master John Steel—and 


ding materials has been 
about 10 percent above 1929 prices. And let’s also ask Master Steel 
whether this discrepancy in the price of his essential commodity to 
the motor-car manufacturer and to the home builder was due to 
his fear that the motor manufacturer might decide to make his own 
steel, while he knew the home builder had to buy steel at whatever 
the price was. ee ec ete ir he ern id of 
his nose. Se a pee ne E while 
!. Prey TORB tag ganda ayy at the 
same time the price of his commodity 21 percent. if the Rhea 
are true, or are substantially true, then let's ask John w er he 
has not been one td toe DIE boos ˙ A cise Oe IEA eee f the 
old car, while the rest of the fellows were struggling to keep it 
going uphill in 1936 and 1937. There are many other big Johns and 
several little Jameses equally guilty. So we can say to some of 
Government’s critics what the Master said long ago, “Cast out first 
the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly 
to pull out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” But here, again, 
all these matters are still but superficial influences upon the busi- 
ness disorder of the day. 

Now, let’s look a little deeper into the real fundamentals of the 
situation. The truth is that ever since machinery has come to be 
the real producing agency of the world we have had economic mal- 
adjustment. This is attributable to the fact that we haven't found 
any satisfactory way to compensate for the dislodgement of em- 
ployment which the use of machinery has brought about. Let's 
go back to the time in England when the invention of 
moved manufacture from the home to industrial centers and 
established the modern business order. The economic disturbance 
was so violent and the distress following upon the home manu- 
facturers being deprived of their livelihood so great that mobs 
attacked the factories, attempting to destroy them, and the British 
Parliament made it a capital offense to destroy one of these ma- 
chines. Obviously, therefore, these good people, losing their means 
of livelihood which they traditionally enjoyed, either had to find 
work in the new factories, throw themselves upon other employed 
groups already, no doubt, too numerous, or remain idle. 

So today, as machines have come to be the means by which we 
produce the goods we sell, more and more people have been dis- 
lodged from their former work. Those dislodged people must join 
some other employed group or fill the ranks of the idle and unem- 
ployed. If they swelled an existing employee group, the tendency 
is to force somebody else cut of work. Clearly, then, the only way 
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to take care of such people, to give them jobs, to make customers 
out of them, is to create another kind of job to take the place of 
the one they lost. Unless these new jobs are created as soon as the 
old ones are lost, a period of dislocation and suffering ensues, and 
the mass purchasing power suffers to the extent of the reduced 
income of those so unemployed. The fundamental problem, there- 
fore, which faces not only America but the world, is the creation of 
new jobs for those displaced by the machines. 

This condition is being met in the European countries for the 
time being by vast rearmament programs, public works, and by 
pressing millions of men into the military forces. Beginning with 
the Hoover administration, the Federal Government began to spend 
for creating new jobs approximately two billions a year. In 1936, 
when the bonus was paid, the sum reached $4,025,000,000, but in 
1937 fell to approximately $867,000,000. Thus, approximately $16,- 
000,000,000 was spent by the Federal Government in creating new 
jobs for the people of the country, which is another way of saying 

in giving customers to the business of the country.” Supple- 
menting this gigantic expenditure were other billions of dollars 
expended by other governmental subdivisions and by private agen- 
cles. The result was that we had enough purchasing power built 
up by 1936 to bring our production to within about 5 percent of 
what it was in 1929, and consequently we reduced by millions the 
number of the unemployed. In August 1937 the present recession 
set in, and since that time the Federal Government has practically 
stopped its spending program. In truth, taking into consideration 
the social security tax collections, in the present fiscal year the 
Federal Government will probably take in approximately $400,- 
000,000 more than it will actually put into circulation. Thus, the 
Budget balancers have gotten at last what they clamored for. 

It followed, however, as night the day, that when these newly 
created jobs ceased to exist the umemployed ceased to be custom- 
ers, the purchasing power of the Nation dwindled, and business 
dropped into a recession. 

Now we are back again to the simple question of how we are 
going to create some new jobs. From the point of view of making 
customers it doesn’t matter whether the Government creates them 
or private enterprise creates them. But they must be made, or 
in spite of every political nostrum and every business exertion 
business conditions are going to remain bad. I think business 
can help the situation itself by paying better wages and squeezing 
out at least some more jobs than they are now giving. I should 
like to see what could be accomplished if it should become a 
high example of patriotism in this country for 1 year for each 
employer to see just how many employees he could possibly put 
to work. Government can help some by forcing wages higher 
in the lowest-paid groups, where in fairness and justice higher 
Wages ought to be and can be paid. Private enterprise can help 
immensely in extending its fields of research as broadly as possible 
in a determined effort to create new business services which, like 
other new inventions as they came in, will give new employment. 
Government can help greatly by launching an intensive research 
program designed to discover new uses for existing commodities or 
new goods or services which the public will be anxious to buy. 
Increased emphasis upon vocational education so as to fit each 
individual for his maximum social contribution is highly impor- 
tant. A continuation of a useful public-works program, further 
extension of credit for private home-building purposes, all will 
help in myriad ways. 

All these are but suggestions. The only thing to remember is 
this: The process of rehabilitation can begin effectively only at 
one place, that is at the bottom of the economic order. Either 
give men jobs or teach them how to find jobs. Put America to 
work, pay working America a fair wage, and you will have not only 
a happy but a prosperous America. 


Senator Gerald P. Nye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE NATION OF FEBRUARY 26, 1938 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, in the February 26 issue of 
The Nation, I read with interest an article on Issues and 
Men, by Oswald Garrison Villard, in which a well-deserved 
tribute is paid to our colleague the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye]. Senator Nye has won the 
respect and confidence of all of us during his 12 years in 
the Senate; and it is with pleasure that I ask unanimous 
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consent that the article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the REecorD, as follows: 
ISSUES AND MEN 
(By Oswald Garrison Villard) 


I wish that these lines might be read by every voter in the 
State of North Dakota. My reason is that Senator GERALD P. NYE 
is up for reelection this year with the primary looming quite near 
at hand, and I should like every voter to realize that the whole 
country has a stake in that election. For GERALD NYE nas made 
himself not only one of the most valuable Members of the Senate 
but a great leader in the fight for peace. His loss to the Senate 
now, when we are being rushed into war by the utterly mistaken 
policy of the administration, and especially by Secretary Hull, 
would be incalculable. The Nation needs him, for he has refused 
to allow himself to be bamboozled by the militarists or by the 
diplomats whose statesmanship has broken down. 

I well remember when Senator Nye first came to Washington 
12 years ago. He seemed extremely youthful and callow; he was, 
in fact, quite inexperienced in the ways of Washington. He had 
not held high office before but had made his reputation as a 
small-town editor. He did not give the promise of HENRIK SHIP- 
STEAD, of Minnesota, or of others who arrived at that time, but as 
the years have passed, GERALD Nye has made not only a national 
but actually an international reputation. No more valuable job 
has been done in Washington in the last quarter century than the 
munitions inquiry which Nye headed. True, the idea of it did 
not originate with him. But he was quick to see the value of the 
proposal, and he accepted the task when many another would 
have given a dozen different reasons for declining. It meant an 
enormous amount of work; it meant that he would be subjected 
to all sorts of pressure and incur much unpopularity. But he 
went at the job with an understanding and courage beyond all 
praise. That alone should entitle him to reelection. 

The repercussions of the munitions inquiry had astounding re- 
sults abroad. It brought about armament inquiries in Canada and 
Great Britain, and in Canada resulted in regulations giving the 
Government close control of the export of munitions—if my mem- 
ory serves. In England the inquiry was soft-pedaled by the 
Government and failed to produce the hoped for action. I have 
no doubt that the facts uncovered by the Nye committee helped 
the government of Léon Blum in France to nationalize the muni- 
tions industries; the change is reported to be working well and to 
be aiding French preparedness for war. Here the inquiry made 
literally millions of Americans aware of the international alli- 
ances of the “merchants of death” and enormously stimulated the 
demand for taking the profits out of war. Its reports are sought 
and utilized by students of war and peace all over. With war 
looming on the horizon today, it would hardly be short of a crime 
if the voters of North Dakota should be misled into keeping 
GrraLtp Nr at home. 

There is unfortunately some danger of that, for it is to be a 
three-cornered fight. The Senator may have to run independently. 
If the men he has exposed and thwarted can contrive it, he will 
be defeated. Certainly the munitions makers would not be above 
sending money into his State to defeat him, and the war makers 
among us would hail his defeat as a turning of the tide, as proof 
that America has become war-minded and that, therefore, they can 
go ahead with their schemes to have us at war within 3 months. 
But it is not only the militarists who would rejoice. They are not 
the only ones who have found that they cannot control the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. Nye was chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee which ferreted out the Continental Trading Co. during the 
oil scandals. This led to the jailing of Sinclair, the removal of 
Robert Stewart as president of the Standard Oil of Indiana, the 
recovery of millions in taxes for the Government, and the preserva- 
tion of ofl resources worth hundreds of millions of dollars. Always 
a liberal and a progressive, he has never let his being a Republican 
keep him from being independent. He has voted for New Deal 
measures whenever he could, but he has also courageously criti- 
cized the National Labor Relations Board, the N. R. A., or any other 
New Deal creation whenever his conscience told him to do so. 
That is the great thing about GERALD Nye—he votes not as he is 
told to vote but as his conscience dictates; and that is so rare a 
quality that it would call for his reelection even if his career had 
been quite inconspicuous. 

Of course, Nye has made mistakes. Who has not? Who could 
find his way through the economic confusion and turmoil of this 
day and generation, the welter of legislation of every conceivable 
kind with which a Member of Congress is confronted today, with- 
out making mistakes? I have had a long and unusual experience 
with issues and men in this country and abroad, yet I realize 
clearly how inadequate I should be in dozens of fields if I were 
suddenly dropped into a seat in Congress and told to help legislate 
for the benefit of all the people. Nye has really done his best. 
No one has ever questioned in my presence his absolute courage, 
sincerity, and honesty, qualities which should win him forgiveness 
for many more mistakes than he has made. They tell me he has 
done a lot for his State, getting much Federal aid and money. I 
do not doubt it, but that seems to me far less important than the 


things I have recited. Liberals everywhere who can help in any 
way to keep Senator Nyz in the Senate should not lose a moment 
in getting to work, 
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The Control of Radio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES OF FEBRUARY 27, 
1938 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the New York Times of Sunday, February 27, 
1938, entitled The Control of Radio.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Editorial from the New York Times, February 27, 1938] 
THE CONTROL OF RADIO 


The announcement last week that the House Ways and Means 
Committee will soon consider the Payne-Boylan bill to place a 
special tax on radio broadcasting stations in effect raises the 
entire question of what the relationship of Government should be 
to radio broadcasting. 

In principle, there does not appear to be any objection to a tax 
of the type proposed. While radio stations pay a tax on their 
net income, as do other corporations, they receive from the Gov- 
ernment, as other corporations do not, a special privilege which 
has often a high monetary value. This is the right to a particular 
air channel among a definitely limited number of possible air 
channels. It does not seem unreasonable to ask that an individual 
or firm that is granted a monopoly of a wave frequency for a 
definite period should pay a license fee, franchise tax, or annual 
rental (whichever it may be called) for the exclusive use of that 
frequency. This is particularly true, of course, of commercial 
stations; and it is only to these, and not to Federal, State, mu- 
nicipal, or nonprofit-making stations, that the tax proposed in the 
Payne-Boylan bill is meant to apply. 

All this does not mean that the particular tax proposed in that 
bill (a graduated tax based on authorized energy) is necessarily 
sound in its method or fair in its amount. These are questions 
to be determined by detailed study. Any special license fee im- 

should, of course, be reasonable and applied on a uniform 
principle. We should never lose sight of the real objective of all 
public control of radio, which is certainly not maximum revenues 
for the Government but maximum service to the public. Any 
fee so high as to impair that service would cost the country much 
more than it brought into the Treasury. 

A further problem concerning radio control of which we are 
likely soon to hear a great deal is whether there exists, as Chair- 
man McNinch, of the Federal Communications Commission, has 
asked, “such concentration of control as to amount to a practical 
monopoly.” Two questions that have been raised in Congress and 
elsewhere in this connection are those concerning the existence 
of radio chains and those concerning newspaper ownership. Of 
the more than 700 broadcasting stations in the United States, 323, 
or about 46 percent of the total number, are owned by or affiliated 
with the four national networks. Newspaper interests are iden- 
tified with the ownership of more than 200 stations. 

That the Federal Government should prevent private monopo- 
lization of the air channels goes without saying. Fortunately, 
this is entirely within the Government’s control. No monopoly 
can exist in radio unless the Government's own policy creates it. 
This does not mean that reasonably large stations or reasonably 
large networks should not be ted to exist, particularly if it 
can be shown that they are likely to render wider and better 
public service than separate small stations. The final criterion of 
policy again is in the public interest. There seems to be no good 
reason why a newspaper should not be permitted to own or control 
a radio station like any other private corporation. The real ques- 
tion here is whether the power or number of radio stations con- 
trolled by a newspaper or newspaper chain is in itself excessive. 

Members of the Federal Communications Commission, and some 
Congressmen, have placed excessive stress on the danger of pri- 
vate monopoly in radio—a monopoly which, if threatened, they 
could very easily prevent—and not nearly enough stress on the 
dangers of Government censorship or of purely political control of 
the radio. Public attention was called to such dangers recently 
when the Commission administered a severe reprimand to a broad- 
casting company because of a program which it deemed to be vul- 
gar and refused to accept the apology that the incident was only 
& “human error of judgment.” Close censorship of this kind car- 
ries with it at least the implication of potential political 
censorship, 


From several standpoints the present licensing arrangement 18 
unsatisfactory. The Communications Act of 1934 authorized the 
Commission to issue broadcast licenses whenever “public conven- 
ience, interest, or necessity will be served thereby,” for periods 
not to exceed 3 years, with the privilege of renewal. The act also 
provided that no license shall be granted “until the applicant 
therefor shall have signed a waiver of any claim to the use of a 
particular frequency or of the ether as against the regulatory 
power of the United States because of the previous use of the 
same,” 

The F. C. C. has followed the practice of granting licenses for 

riods of not more than 6 months. It is only necessary to 

ine such a system applied to the newspaper field to recognize 
how dangerous it is. If every newspaper were permitted to pub- 
lish only on the basis of a 6-month license, which could be re- 
voked or discontinued at the discretion of a Federal commission, 
what would become of freedom of the press? 

As Federal licenses for the exclusive use of particular air chan- 
nels are almost unavoidable in radio, the question of practical 
policy is not a simple one. But certainly, because of the great cap- 
ital investment and risk which adequate radio stations may re- 
quire, some provision might be made for an appeal in the event 
that the F. C. C. rescinded or failed to renew a license without 
what was considered to be a proper or adequate reason. Thus & 
radio station would have the same recourse that a theater now has 
against arbitrary action by a license commissioner. More impor- 
tant than any other aim of public policy for the radio is its preser- 
vation as a free channel of information and opinion, and the 
prevention of its use, as in the nations under dictatorship, as 
merely a huge engine of propaganda. 


American Federation of Little Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


A FOLDER BY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LITTLE 
BUSINESS; ALSO AN ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS OF FEBRUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I have before me a little 
folder which appears to have been issued by a newly created 
organization with its headquarters here in Washington, 
known as the American Federation of Little Business, which 
is said to be a nonprofit, nonpartisan organization, designed 
to bring together on one solid front the community of inter- 
est shared by the small, independent businessmen of the 
Nation, to the end that these pioneers of prosperity may 
continue to live and enjoy, as in the past, a future place in 
the economic life of America. 

I must confess in perfect frankness that its purposes and 
the need appeal very strongly to me as one who has always 
been interested in the little-business man, realizing as I do 
that the success of the larger businesses throughout the 
country unquestionably depends upon the success of little 
business; and it naturally follows that the success of labor 
depends upon the success of both little and big business. My 
initial interest finds itself in labor; but, as aforesaid, labor 
cannot find employment without the success of little business 
and big business to utilize that employment. 

In the folder which I have just mentioned I have read 
with much appreciation a reprint from the Washington Daily 
News of Tuesday, February 8, 1938, in the form of an inter- 
view by my distinguished colleague from Idaho, the Senator 
from that State [Mr. Boram], who urges the little-business 
men of America to organize. 

I ask unanimous consent that the contents of this folder 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection the folder was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The immediate objective will be to unite, in a single national 
organization, the ten million or more small, independent busi- 
ness men among whom there is believed to exist a substantial 
and enduring community of interest. The future program and 
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policies of the organization must of course be determined by its 
members, but the following discussion will serve to indicate the 
general direction of the proposed movement and the views of 
those initially sponsoring it. 

THE NEED 


Small, independent business is the most important economic 
group which is at present unorganized. Big business, labor— 
even agriculture—are closely and.militantly united along the 
lines of their respective economic interests and each can and 
does make its voice effectively heard in Washington, Protective 
tariffs—higher wages and shorter hours—agricultural subsidies— 
these are some of the familiar results of this type of practical 
cooperation which—whatever its past and present evils—is a fact 
of our modern economic life. 

Conversely, the lone voice is a voice in the wilderness. And 
in no field is this truth more convincingly illustrated than in the 
field of unorganized, small business. Weighted down by a system 
of taxation which tends, more and more, toward the penaliza- 
tion of individual initiative and thrift and the gradual extinc- 
tion of small, independent private enterprise; beset by the growth 
of monopoly on one hand and the extension of vast chain organ- 
izations on the other; small business plainly faces the alterna- 
tive of uniting now for intelligent and determined resistance 
to those tendencies, or of being finally squeezed out of the 
national economy. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 


The sponsors of this tion are not professional organizers. 
They are themselves small, independent businessmen, actively en- 
gaged in the conduct of their own businesses (information as to 
their standing and responsibility is readily available through the 
usual channels). Because they know from actual experience 
something of the problems of business, however, they are aware 
that these problems are not simple and that there is no universal 
panacea for their solution. In proposing this organization, there- 
fore, they do not propose to hold out the impossible, or—for the 
sake of a demagogic appeal to a certain type of irresponsible 
individual—to embark upon a punitive expedition. Believing that 
no policy of government or business which does not ultimately 
benefit all can ever, permanently, benefit any, they feel that the 
time has come for cooperation of the constructive type and for 
a cessation of strife and bitterness. 

They earnestly believe, however, that the responsible small- 
business men of America, by taking counsel together and by organi- 
gation (along lines much broader in scope of representation and 
outlook than any existing trade associations), can make an effec- 
tive contribution at this time both to the solution of their own 
and the country’s problems. Specifically, they believe that such 
an organization as that herein proposed could render a worth-while 
service by— 

(1) Providing a central clearing house for the collection and 
dissemination of authentic information. 

(2) Seeking—with due regard to the rights of consumers and 
the public—a common approach to the problems of small, inde- 
pendent business, including inequitable and uneconomic taxation, 
the growth of monopoly, and the inequalities resulting from the 
chain type of organization. 

(3) Providing an immediate and practicable means whereby 
small business men can make their voice heard in the determina- 
tion of governmental policies which affect their security; 

(4) Formulating and bringing to the attention of Congress and 
the country a sound and workable program of Government aid 
to small business. 

Little business is and always has been willing to “live-and-let- 
live.” In general, it deplores the existence of the conventional 
type of “pressure” groups. On the other hand, it is compelled to 
recognize that organization can only be successfully met by 
organization; facts with facts; and the overreaching of any 
particular privileged group by determined resistance on the part 
of the others. 

‘Therefore, in good humor, but, they hope, with a realistic ap- 
preciation of the issues involved, the temporary director-sponsors 
of this organization (which is wholly nonpartisan and without 
connection with any other group) invite the cooperation and 
support of all those who believe that the well-being of small, inde- 
pendent business and free private enterprise are necessary to the 
stability and well-being of our democracy. As citizens and tax- 
payers, as pioneers of our prosperity for more than a hundred and 
fifty years, and as the providers of the moral, social, and economic 
sinews of the American system, they deserve to continue to partici- 
pate in the economic life of the Nation. 

That the small enterpriser shall continue to participate in our 
economic life; that Government and the public shall recognize 
his just claim upon society; and that the “little man” shall be 
enabled to make his contribution toward the reopening of Ameri- 
can opportunity in the old sense. These are the paramount 
objectives of this movement. 


[From the Washington Daily News, February 8, 1938] 

SENATOR BORAH ADVISES LITTLE BUSINESS TO ORGANIZE 
Senator WIILIAM E, Boram (Republican, Idaho) today urged the 
little-business men of America to organize in order to make vocal 

their common woes and goals. 
“Big business, generali; g, 


y is thoroughly organized,” 
Boran said in an interview, 


speakin; 
“It can make its views and its wants 


Pr 
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known effectively almost on call. Labor is becoming well organ- 
ized, and it speaks collectively through its authoritative spokes- 
men. But small-business men are not organized in the sense that 
they have any effective unity or speak with any real collective 
authority. 

“If small-business men are going to be a factor in American life 
they must follow the rule of the time. They must organize like 
other groups that have common interests to protect and advance. 

“We do not want a condition in the United States such as ob- 
tains in other countries, where the vast body of small-business men 
is represented by the voice of big business. Small business has 
its own problems that are unique and often at variance with those 
of big business. I refer to taxation, the growth of monopoly, the 
extension of chain stores—these and other questions that every 
year press more ruthlessly upon men of the smaller brackets in the 
business world.” 


A Vicious Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST, MARCH 4, 1938 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from this 
morning’s edition of the Washington Post, entitled “A Vicious 
Bill,” referring to the so-called May-Hill-Sheppard bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Washington Post, March 4, 1938] 
A VICIOUS BILL 


Seldom has a minority group done more effective work in ex- 
posing a vicious bill than the trio which is leading the House 
fight against H. R. 9604. Without mincing words, Representatives 
MAVERICK, ANDERSON, and KvaLe have torn Congressman Mar's 
war-profits bill to shreds. If the House is sincere in its efforts to 
legislate for the national welfare, it will not proceed further with 
consideration of this measure without close examination of the 
minority’s biting indictment. 

Sponsors of the bill have written into its title the pretentious 
claim that it would “prevent profiteering in time of war 
equalize the burdens of war and thus provide for the national 
defense, and promote peace.” Actually, it provides no formula to 
prevent profiteering. It would merely give the President full 
powers to control industry, business, and labor in a dictatorial 
manner. Such control might or might not minimize profiteering, 
but it is extremely far-fetched to assume that profiteering would 
be thus automatically prevented. 

The bill does declare a general policy of absorbing all abnormal 
wartime profits through taxation. But revenue measures for that 
purpose would be left for future action of Congress. The minority 
seems to be fully justified in denouncing this flimsy provision as 
“sloganized pretense” and “fraudulent advertising.” 

Opposition is further justified by the arguments used in the 
majority report in support of the bill. Virtually every provision 
of the measure would centralize governmental power in the hands 
of the President during wartime. Yet the majority indulges in 
the naive comment that “we wish to conduct a war of defense 
in the most efficient manner for the preservation of America, as 
America has always been, as America now is, and as we trust 
America always will be, a land of individual initiative, a land of 
personal freedom, a land where ambition and effort find a re- 
ward: (88 2 

To preserve democracy the committee would pave the road to 
fascism. It would give the President absolute and dictatorial 
powers. With such authority in the Executive, Congress would 
become a useless appendage to the Government. It might be even 
too weak to proclaim an end of a war and thus terminate the 
Executive's absolute powers when all emergency had passed. 

Such a measure on the statute books would be a constant inyi- 
tation to provoke a minor war for the Bb ag eo of taking over the 
reins of government. Any President wished to change our 
form of government or commit the country to fascism or com- 
munism could doubtless find a pretext for invocation of the act. 
The committee majority talks only of making war effectively and 
equalizing its burdens. But actually it would open the way for 
the most revolutionary and subversive of changes. 

It is not to be supposed that the American people are so gul- 
lible as to surrender their democratic system in advance of any 
real need. As the minority wrote in its ringing report, This bill 
should receive the fighting opposition of every class in America,” 
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Taxing the Watts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES, FEBRUARY 27, 1938 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article published in the 
New York Times of Sunday, February 27, 1938, entitled 
“Taxing the Watts.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Article from the New York Times, February 27, 1938] 


‘TAXING THE WaATTS—Unir or POWER Is SELECTED AS YARDSTICK FOR 
Proposep TAX ON BROADCASTERS 


The watt, the unit of electric power derived by multiplying 
voltage by amperage, now becomes the unit of tax proposed for 
broadcasting stations in the United States. 

The tax, according to a bill introduced by Representative JOHN 
J. BorLax of New York, would be derived by multiplying a sta- 
tion’s watts by one, two, or three dollars, depending upon the 
“size” of the station. 

The sliding rates proposed are: 

For every station authorized to use not in excess of 1,000 watts, 
$1 per watt for each watt. 

For every station in excess of 1,000 watts and not in excess of 
10,000 watts, $2 per watt for each watt authorized. 

For every station in excess of 10,000 watts, $3 per watt for each 
watt authorized. 

It is estimated that the revenue to be raised will add from 
$5,000,000 to $7,000,000 annually to Uncle Sam’s coffers. 

Early consideration of the measure is promised by Representa- 
tive CHESTER THOMPSON of Illinois, chairman of the Ways and 
Means subcommittee. 

In principle the proposal has the backing of Frank R. McNinch, 
chairman of the F. C. C., who sees an opportunity for “radio to 
pay its own way.” As he pointed out, “all goes out and nothing 
comes in,” therefore, Congress had to appropriate $1,700,000 for 
expenses of the F. C. C. during the current fiscal year. 

The plan was first proposed by George Henry Payne, member of 
the F. C. C. A bill was drafted in April 1937, and introduced by 
Mr. BorLax at the last session of Congress, but the latest bill is a 
revision. 

NO VESTED RIGHTS IN THE AIR 


From time to time ever since broadcasting started in 1920 sug- 
have been made that, since there are no vested rights to 
wave lengths, because the “ether” belongs to the people, radio 
broadcasters, making “an almost pure profit“ by free use of the 
air, should pay a fee just as a railroad pays for a right-of-way or 
an automobile carries a paid license for the right to be on the road. 
The Senate in March 1929, adopted a resolution calling upon the 
Federal Radio Commission to formulate a schedule of broadcasting 
fees. A bill incorporating some of the suggestions was introduced 
in the House in 1933. It was referred to the Merchant Marine, 
Radio, and Fisheries Committee, where it died. 

It has always been a problem on what unit of broadcasting to 
tax. Should the tax be on the station's revenue, on the wave 
length, or on the power output? Apparently the lawmakers have 
decided that the power is the fairest and most practical. There- 
fore, the watt, that precious unit of power which the majority of 
broadcasters have always wanted more of, becomes the yardstick, 

The more watts a transmitter handles the greater its signal 
strength and range. Whether the proposed tax will end the cry 
of the broadcasters for superpower is yet to be seen, but radio 
engineers have always contended that the greater the number of 
watts the better would be the public service. 

There was a day when a 100-watt outfit was considered power- 
ful, but it became “amateurish” as stations climbed to 500 watts, 
then on to the “powerful” 1,000 mark. But these pioneers became 
pygmies as the vacuum tubes were improved to handle much 
higher power, Stations soon boasted 25,000 watts and now 50,000 
watts is considered top-notch, although there is one superstation, 
WLW, at Cincinnati, rated at 500,000 watts. The latest roster of 
broadcasters lists 33 50,000-watt stations. 

WLW IS MOST POWERFUL 


Under the Boylan measure, if passed by Congress, WLW would 
be handed a tax bill of $1,500,000. In New York, stations WEAF, 
WABC, WJZ, and WOR, all licensed as 50,000 watters, would each 
be called upon to pay Uncle Sam $150,000 annually. Stations used 


exclusively for nonprofit purposes and radiating only unsponsored, 


noncommercial programs, are exempt from the tax, Mr. BOYLAN 
proposes. 

While officials of broadcasting refrained from direct comment on 
the proposal, general discussion in radio circles of the tax idea 
centers around the fact that it would dampen enthusiasm to build 
more powerful stations. As a result, the argument is that recep- 
tion might be less dependable, especially in rural and “dead spot” 
areas, 

The broadcasters further contend that they contribute consid- 
erable sums to the Federal, State, and municipal Governments 
through property and corporation taxes, also social security, For 
example, a major network, according to a representative, pays 
more than $1,000,000 annually in taxes, so, as he explained, “all 
is not pure profit.” 

A SUGGESTION FROM MR. KNOX 


At the same time the news came from Washington of the 
Boylan bill, Frank Knox, Republican Vice Presidential nominee in 
1936, was talking at Des Moines, Iowa, offering the suggestion of 
free broadcasts for all political parties “near election time” in a 
national campaign. 

It is pointed out that every 4 years the broadcasters feel the 
Midas touch of politics, As soon as the national conventions are 
over, all candidates, in delivering political campaign speeches, are 
charged for the radio time and facilities. Mr. Knox said that the 
radio has already become the largest single item in the expense 
of a campaign. 

“Radio, in a sense, is a natural monopoly,” said Mr. Knox. 
“Each station uses a certain wave frequency. It is granted the 
right to this frequency, and is protected in its enjoyment of it, by 
the Federal Government, representing all the people. 

“Why not, as a partial compensation for this privilege, require 
that, near election time, both great parties be allowed, without 
expense, an equal amount of time on the air, to the end that 
both sides of all issues be fairly and adequately presented to the 
people? Minor parties should, of course, be treated with propor- 
tionate consideration.” 

The National Broadcasting Co. reports its gross revenue from 
politics during the 1936 campaign was $910,317; the Columbia 
pear oE System, $745,167, the Mutual Broadcasting System, 


Tax Cases From the Government’s Point of View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS BY JAMES W. MORRIS, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL, AT WASHINGTON, D. C., ON FEBRUARY 26, 1938 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject of 
Tax Cases From the Government’s Point of View, delivered 
by Hon. James W. Morris, Assistant Attorney General, before 
the tax clinic sponsored by the standing committee on Fed- 
eral taxation, American Bar Association, at the Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Saturday, February 26, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I appreciate very much your invitation to speak to you on the 
subject of tax cases from the Government's point of view. You 
will, I am sure, understand that within the brief limits available, 
I can only hope to suggest for your thought some general, but 
nevertheless fundamental, considerations, rather than to undertake 
to deal in particularities of the subject. 

I spoke to you last year on some of the problems that face us 
in the work of the Tax Division of the Department of Justice, 
notably the delay which attends the final determination of a tax 
controversy. I am happy to say that some progress has been made 
in reducing the elapsed time for determination of tax cases in all 
classes of Federal courts. There is yet much to be done, but I 
have every confidence that when the proposed increase in judges 
of district and circuit courts of appeals is adopted by the Congress, 
we will be able to go further in that direction. All of us, I take it, 
are concerned with any improvement that makes for a more 
efficient disposition of tax controversies. The very important and 
laudable efforts on the part of the Treasury Department, by decen- 
tralization and otherwise, to reduce to the minimum delays and 
difficulties in the administrative handling of tax disputes seem 
certain to be of great advantage, both to the Government and to 
the taxpayer. Those of us who are concerned with the litigation 
of disputes of this kind should be no less diligent in our efforts 
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to bring about their determination in the courts with that celerity 
and efficiency which modern business life demands. 

Since the organization of our Government, the judicial power 
has been employed to determine controversies which have arisen 
between the Government and its citizens with respect to taxes. 
With the increased part that taxation plays in the life of our 
people and the consequent increase of litigation with respect to 
taxes, there has of necessity been developed a need for members 
of the bar, both in Government service and in private practice, 
who have a specialized knowledge of that branch of the law. 

Thus, we who are engaged in this particular type of legal work 
have come to look upon ourselves, and to be looked upon, as 
specialists. In the sense that we must have a more intimate 
knowledge of the history, the philosophy, and the technique of 
our revenue structure and of legislation relating specifically 
thereto, it is both necessary and true that we are specialists, but 
I think that, if the thought is carried too far, we run into serious 
danger and difficulty. We in the Department of Justice are very 
much impressed with the fact that the tax law is not a separate 
and distinct body of law, nor is it a mere appendage to the great 
body of substantive law. It is an integral part of—an increas- 
ingly important part of—the substantive law. It is in very great 
measure controlled by other parts of the substantive law, and cer- 
tainly it cannot be doubted that its development has contributed 
in great measure to the development of the whole body of law. 
From McCulloch v. Maryland down to the present term of the Su- 
preme Court, we have seen the principles of the law of constitu- 
tional limitations expounded in tax controversies. The alienable 
nature of the equitable estate of a trust beneficiary was clearly 
and definitely written into our substantive law in a tax case 
(Blair v. United States, 300 U. S. 5). 

The doctrine of res judicata has received new and clear expres- 
sion in tax cases (Tait v. Western Maryland Railway, 289 U. S. 620), 
and the constitutional safeguard against double jeopardy is again 
before the Supreme Court in a tax case (Helvering v. Mitchell, No. 
324, October Term, 1937). The equitable doctrine of unjust en- 
richment clearly enunciated by the Supreme Court in a nontax 
case (Perry v. United States, 294 U. S. 330, 357-358) has been de- 
veloped and extended in a number of tax cases (Bull v. United 
States, 295 U. S. 47; Stone v. White, 301 U. S. 352). There is 
hardly a field of the law, if indeed there is any, which has not 
been developed by decisions rendered in tax controversies. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly obvious that the legal and equitable 
principles, upon which our whole substantive law rests, are vital 
factors in the determination of tax disputes. The law of corpora- 
tions, the law of partnerships, the law of trusts, the law of do- 
mestic relations, and indeed the law of all the other great subdi- 
visions of our jurisprudence, find application in, and more fre- 
quently than not, determine the outcome of tax cases. This is 
necessarily true because our income-tax laws, for the most part, 
accept the legal concepts embodied in our substantive law. We 
have all been impressed with the trend of the courts in recent 
years to give readier application to equitable principles in tax 
controversies. This trend is well illustrated by Stone v. White, 
where equitable principles and considerations constitute the basis 
of decision. Again in tax evasion and avoidance cases we are 
convinced that the courts, in ignoring sham and fictitious transac- 
tions, are simply applying the equitable maxim that equity looks 
at the substance rather than the form. The result of these trends 
and considerations is that none of us, I am sure, look upon the 
tax law any longer as a rigid and static thing. It is important, 
I think, for us to remember, in the connection of which I am now 
speaking, that, in its growth and development, it is inseparable 
from the whole body of the law. 

So, accepting the designation of specialists, I insist that our 
specialty is so intimately related to the whole that we are con- 
cérned vitally with the whole. In the field of medicine and sur- 
gery we do not think of a brain specialist as one who has studied 
only the brain. We think of him as having a very careful profes- 
sional knowledge of the whole anatomy and an enlightened con- 
cern with the effect of one part upon the other, 

The harmony of this interrelationship between tax law and the 
other great fields of our law is secured and maintained through 
the entrusting of tax disputes to the same courts to which are 
entrusted disputes arising under other branches of our law. Thus, 
through a unified judicial system, we have throughout the years 
achieved an essential unity in our law. 

There is not one of us, Iam sure, who does not feel that improve- 
ment can be accomplished in the field of tax litigation. I believe 
that such improvements as may be accomplished will prove of more 
lasting benefit if they be in harmony with the principles which 
are common to our whole jurispriidence. I do not mean for a mo- 
ment to imply that there should not be brought to the aid of the 
judicial power in this field, as in others, such administrative ma- 
chinery as will lessen the burden of the courts in suits that cannot 
be avoided. It would seem wise, however, that in any improvement 
there be preserved that close intimacy between tax law and other 
fields of the law as will make for the best development of the 
whole. 

The most outstanding difficulty, as I see it, which faces those of 
us engaged in tax work—private practitioner and government 
alike—is the too often delayed finality of judicial determination. I 
am not speaking of the delay incident to the trial of a tax case. 
Such case may have been termined with reasonable dispatch, 
yet if it be one which involved the validity of a provision of a tax 
act, the construction of such a provision, or the validity of a regu- 
lation construing such a provision, the question. as it affects other 


similar disputes is seldom settled until it is heard and acted upon 
by the Supreme Court. Both the Government and taxpayers con- 
tinue to litigate such question in other circuits. Sometimes there 
may be unanimity of decision among the circuits for years. More 
often than not, until a conflict between the circuits has been ob- 
tained, the question will not be determined by the Supreme Court. 
Sometimes the Government, and at other times the taxpayers, 
suffer hardship when the final determination of the question dis- 
closes a previously erroneous practice. Also, when a question, such 
as the construction as well as the validity of a provision of a major 
revenue act, having the wide application which it does, and being 
therefore in its nature one of general importance, is not seasonably 
set at rest, the attendant uncertainties beset both the Government 
and the taxpayers with serious difficulties. Samples of the type of 
litigation to which I refer may be found in the trust-association 
cases where the law was permitted to reach a state of great uncer- 
tainty before the Supreme Court, after denying seven petitions 
for the writ of certiorari from seven circuits, finally granted peti- 
tions in five cases. The Court then clarified the law, but this was 
done only after several years of confusion. 

It is, of course, true that the Supreme Court sometimes grants 
petitions for certiorari in tax cases on the ground that the ques- 
tion presented is one of great public importance. This was true 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act cases, in the Social Security 
Act cases, and in some other instances. However, we all know 
that, generally speaking, it is very difficult to persuade the Court 
to take a question on the ground of its general public importance 
in the absence of a conflict. In Stone v. White, the matter was 
presented to the Supreme Court either by motion or by petition 
six times before the petition for certiorari was finally granted on 
the basis of a conflict. In Douglass v. Willeuts (296 U. S. 1), a 
petition for certiorari was granted on the ground of conflict with 
the Schweitzer case, after having been denied prior to such con- 
flict. I do not believe that it can be contended that the decisicns 
in both Stone v. White and Douglas v. Willcuts are not decisions 
of public importance. 

If some way consistent with our present judicial machinery 
could be found to quickly give repose to such questions, I believe 
that the resultant good would overwhelmingly outweigh any tem- 
porary burden that it might entail. At present it is the rule that 
a denial of certiorari does not import the approval of the Supreme 
Court. On the other hand, it is probable that many petitions are 
denied because the decisions have the approval of the Supreme 
Court. However, in view of the rule just mentioned, no authorita- 
tive sanction can be found in the denial of a petition for certiorari. 

If the decision below indicates a disapproval of the current 
practice of the Treasury Department, that indicates that some 
change is necessary in the Treasury practice. However, the Treas- 
ury Department is not usually justified in changing its practice 
until the Supreme Court speaks, because there is no assurance that 
all of the other circuit courts of appeals and the Court of Claims 
will follow such decision on the same question. Accordingly, the 
question continues to be presented to other. circuits and thus con- 
tinues until a conflict develops, or at least until the accumulated 
effect of decisions in the several circuits persuades the Government 
to concede the point or persuade taxpayers to accept the rule and 
cease litigation. 

In this connection I suggest that thought might be given to 
some modification of the present practice which would result in 
final judicial sanction of the determination by an inferior court 
insofar as such decision relates to the construction as well as to 
the validity of a provision of a major revenue act, or the validity of 
a regulation interpreting such a provision, whenever a petition for 
certiorari to the Supreme Court in such case has been denied. 
This would perhaps necessitate in such cases somewhat more ex- 
tended briefs on applications for certiorari and briefs in opposition 
thereto. It would perhaps require some further time on the part 
of the Court in acting upon such petitions. It might indeed 
result for a time in more petitions being granted, but the increased 
burden would not, in my opinion, be so great as at first it might 
seem. 

For example, if we take the October term, 1936, we find that 
150 petitions for certiorari were filed with respect to tax cases. 
Of these, 45 were granted; 105 were denied. In the fiscal year 
preceding that term of court, decisions were rendered in the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals, the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, and the Court of Claims in 217 cases involving 
the validity or construction of a provision of a major revenue 
act, or the validity of a regulation interpreting such a provision. 
For the purpose of reaching a roughly accurate conclusion we 
may assume that in the 105 petitions denied, all involved a 
question of the validity or construction of a provision of the 
revenue act or a regulation construing such provision, and that 
some more time would be required on the part of the court 
to examine into such questions before giving its sanction to the 
decision below by denying such petitions; and possibly by some 
of the petitions which were denied might have been granted 
under such a practice to enable the Court better to determine 
whether the decision below should be sanctioned. In that 
event, of course, some additional time of the Court would be 
required in disposing of those cases. It might also be reason- 
ably assumed that petitions for certiorari would have been 
filed in all of the 217 cases involving such questions, which 
would have resulted in an additional number of 67 applications 
for certiorari, When it is borne in mind that the total number 
of appellate cases, including those considered under both its 
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obligatory and discretionary jurisdiction, disposed of by the Su- 
preme Court in the October term, 1936, was 941, it can be readily 
seen that the temporarily increased burden which would result 
would not be proportionately large. 

Whatever might be the temporary increase of burden, it seems 
very certain that it would soon bring about a substantial reduc- 
tion of the existing, as well as of the increased, burden of tax 
cases not only in the Supreme Court, but in all of the inferior 
tribunals. There would no longer be the need to prosecute cases 
involving such questions in the various circuits in order to obtain 
conflicts and so reach the Supreme Court. Obviously, with such 
questions set at rest, there would be a reduction in the number 
of petitions for certiorari now addressed to the Supreme Court. 
That it would result in reducing the administrative tasks and 
difficulties would seem inevitable, and by the same token tax- 
payers and tax lawyers—both Government and private—would 
have authoritative guidance, which would lessen the burden on 
them. 

I suggest this thought for consideration, fully that we 
have a difficult problem in devising the appropriate and proper 
method for obtaining quicker finality in settling questions of 
validity and construction and questions involving the validity of 
Treasury regulations. I believe that any proposed solution should 
be subjected to the closest scrutiny and examination of those 
familiar with and interested in the subject of tax litigation. It 
is only in this way that a sound and workable solution can be 
devised. I am convinced that any means taken to deal with this 
problem should that the tax law is a part of, and not 
apart from, the whole body of our law and should be adminis- 
tered as such. Upon the well-recognized doctrine that questions 
of large general importance should be as quickly as possible set 
at rest, I cannot but believe that questions as to the validity 
and meaning of tax laws have a claim to quick finality upon that 
ground rather than upon the tedious, slow, and litigious 
of awaiting conflicts. Indeed, the act of August 24, 1937, has 
already moved in this direction. 


The Columbia River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NAN WOOD HONEYMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 4, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. NAN WOOD HONEYMAN, OF 
Q 


REGON, ON MARCH 1, 1938 


Mrs. HONEYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor», I include the following radio 
address delivered by me over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Tuesday, March 1, 1938: j 


History shows that civilization has been built around the great 
rivers of the world. Practically all these rivers flow slowly through 
broad alluvial plains. Fortunately, the Columbia River is an ex- 
ception to the general natural rule, and it is this exception which 
makes the Columbia Basin a great national asset, 

The outstanding development of America, as we know it in the 
past 75 years, resulted from the realization that opportunities for 
expansion existed in the West. The turbulent spirit of today 
results from a selfish urge to expand nationally beyond existing 
boundaries, The contagious influence of this world-wide spirit 
has caused a cross section of the American people to lose the 
faith and hope that was formerly deeply rooted. This faith and 
hope was the result of an inherent feeling that unlimited oppor- 
tunities existed within the confines of our own national boundaries. 

My purpose in addressing you over this large network is with 
the hope of rekindling the flame of opportunity. My message, 
therefore, is a factual inventory of a land of opportunity that is 
still open within our own national confines. 

The Columbia is the second largest river in the country. It is 
a mountain stream, falling with large water volumes 1,300 feet 
from the to its mouth. It drains an area 
created by a natural upheaval. This has made a region of extensive 
areas of mountains, rich soil, and valleys. Due to the nature of its 
creation it is endowed with hidden quantities of valuable minerals 
which can and should be developed. 

President Roosevelt, when he visited Portland, Oreg., in 1932, 
visioned the future ties of the Pacific Northwest. He 
saw the opportunities of this section and outlined the keystone of 
a plan to utilize these natural resources and to convert them into 
a tangible benefit. His plan will go down in history as a great 
enduring achievement. 

Thomas Jefferson had the vision of the future opportunities of 
the Pacific Northwest long ago. It was his inspiration and desire 
for knowledge of this region that created the urge for an overland 
expedition which resulted in the explorations of Lewis and Clarke. 
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When they had returned and had made their report to him, his 
words to them were: “I view a great, free, and independent empire 
on the Columbia River.” 

As a Member of Congress from the Third Oregon District, I have 
participated in preparing the necessary legislation to effectuate a 
broad plan of development. I am a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, the committee which reported out 
the bill that established as part of our national policy the admin- 
istration of Bonneville Dam. 

The cornerstone of this comprehensive plan is the development 
of navigation and power resources of the Columbia River. Bonne- 
ville Dam, the first unit of this plan to be completed, is in my 
congressional district. 

— 8 income 3 with regional devel- 
opmen „ ustry, power, ture, and transporta- 
tion facilities. These are all interrelated. The Pacific Northwest 
is rich in precious and basic metals. Most of the mineral re- 
sources of this region are still hidden, but modern technique has 
recently given us positive methods of exploration to supplement 
the slower methods that have been used in the past. Prospectors 
using the older methods have found 100 different basic and pre- 
cious metals in 1,200 known locations in the Pacific Northwest. 
Time does not permit pointing this out in detail, but the evidence 
is conclusive that only part of the minerals in this region have 
been located in spite of the fact that gold is known to exist in 
350 different locations, copper in 70, silver in 71, lead in 69, and 
zinc in 26 localities. 

Electric metallurgy is still in its infancy. In the last 20 years 
the mining, reduction, and fabrication of minerals have tended 
more and more toward electrical processes. Bonneville Dam pre- 
sents an opportunity for virgin work. The presence of raw mate- 
rials and the coordination of the relationship between power and 
industrial utilization is a fertile field for National and State plan- 
ning and affords a large opportunity for development. 

The Pacific Northwest contains 12 percent of the entire area 
of the United States with less than 3 percent of the population. 
There is room, therefore, for a minimum expansion in population 
of 400 percent. With this available area and a superabundance 
of minerals and power, this section adds only 2 percent of the 
national manufactured value. Compare this with the present 
sectional mining of 25 percent of the Nation’s lead, 30 percent of 
its silver, 13 percent of copper, and 5 percent of gold. The 
known deposit of phosphates in the world is to be found in south 
Idaho. Magnesium is the metal of the future, being lighter and 
tougher than aluminum. America consumes 25 percent of the 
nr mee a A 5 e — 4 1 one-half of 1 percent of it. 

e alumina clay um Basin can be redu ectri 
to the base metal aluminum. * et 

With such a storehouse of minerals the Northwest imports more 
metals than it mines. The opportunity exists for future reversal 
of this cycle. Statisticians tell us that 55 percent of the metal 
sale price goes into labor, distributed between mine and factory. 

Over 50 percent of the Natlon's standing timber supply is 
found in the Columbia Basin States. Fifty-nine percent of all 
the industrial workers in Oregon and Washington are directly or 
indirectly sustained by forest products. A good part of the timber 
is exported. Export timber gives little profit to the owner, be- 
sides producing low wages and irregular work. In preparing ex- 
port lumber one-half of the tree is wasted. The annual timber 
cut is now three times the growth rate. Wonderful opportunities 
exist for conservation of forests and for utilization of the half 
tree now wasted, as wood is an essential factor in the manufacture 
of these hydrochemicals, and a low grade is used for this purpose. 
Correct planning and the extension of the principle of sustained 
forest yield will eliminate profitless and unsatisfactory conditions 
in the industry and extend employment. 

Forty-one percent of the Nation’s undeveloped water power 
is in the Northwest. This represents 18,000,000 kilowatts of po- 
tential power. The significance of this power quantity can be 
realized when it is known that this is only slightly less than one- 
half of all the existing generating plants in the country, steam 
and water power combined. Practically all this power is now going 
to waste. Think of that and what it means. To manufacture this 
equivalent power with steam, I am told, would require over 
125,000,000 tons of coal annually. As was pointed out before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, allowing this energy to tumble 
wastefully to the sea is economically the same as burning up in 
one big pile one-quarter of all the coal mined in America. Think 
of the pay roll this waste represents. 

The first two units of the Bonneville plant will be ready for 
Operation in the next few months. Administrator Ross tells me 
that already he has received applications for power nearly three 
and a half times the present installed capacity. 

The future economic position of this country depends on our 
being independent of foreign monopolies of base materials. These 
materials have great peacetime values, and they also are 
in any plan for military defense. Because of the latter reason, 
some nations abroad have subsidized the production of these ma- 
terials. By utilization of cur own resources, this Nation will not 
find it necessary to do that. 

In emphasizing the possibilities that lie with combining power 
and metal production, I hope that I have not caused any impres- 
sion that the Columbia River is a national asset only from these 
standpoints. I have discussed wer and geological resources in 
some detail because development in that field will be immediate. 

The Columbia River is the one great inland waterway of the west 
coast. The ocean-going craft of 50 steamship lines journey up 
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this river for more than a hundred miles to the major port of 
Portland, Oreg. Within a very few years, by reason of construc- 
tion of the locks at Bonneville, merchant craft of large tonnage 
will be proceeding 140 miles farther into the interior. Ultimately, 
when the whole comprehensive plan of navigation, power, and rec- 
Jlamation is accomplished, this navigation will extend 500 miles 


inland, 

Already a third of the total foreign commerce tonnage of the 
Pacific coast is borne down this river to the sea. More wool 
moves down this river than is exported from any other port. Port- 
land is the second largest export point for shipments of wheat. 

No other river in the Nation cuts through two great mountain 
ranges, thus affording a water-grade route to commerce for 
hundreds of miles. 

Cleaving the Coast and Cascade Mountain ranges, and favored 
by relatively uniform air currents, it has become a recognized 
natural route for air transport, and planes run on a regular daily 
schedule over the river that a hundred years ago knew only the 
craft of Hudson Bay boatmen and Indian canoes. 

No outline of the significance of the Columbia River would 
be complete without comment on the potential value for reclama- 
tion. In a watershed of 259,000 square miles drained by the 
Columbia River and its tributaries are 4,700,000 acres which have 
been declared feasible for irrigation in new projects. The Co- 
lumbia River has an annual run-off of 155,000,000 acre-feet. Stor- 
age of 20,000,000 acre-feet will result in the major program of 
regional planning. As more and more people follow the thou- 
sands who already have left drought-ridden areas in the high 
plains and have come to the Pacific Northwest in search of new 
land and new homes, their hopes will be realized through de- 
velopment of the Columbia River basin. 

The Columbia is a broad, swift river; a scenic river flowing 
through a great area where the climate is mild and healthful. 
It would be a natural national asset without consideration of 
its commercial value, existent and potential. But our national 
progress demands that we do give consideration to this factor 
and in closing I again cite some of the advantages it offers— 
low-cost power, low-cost transportation, low-cost reclamation 
which has averaged only $44 per acre in past programs—and all 
these mean low-cost production of the products of field and mine 
and factory with no impairment of the wage and living standards 
of the Northwest. 


Program Adopted by Members of House—Elements 
Concerning Labor, Agriculture, Taxation—Land- 
Use, Nationalization, Federal Reserve, Credit, 
Housing Advocated—Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 4, 1938 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, recently several Members of the 
House discussed the matter of a program for the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. In this group were Members from several 
States, and it was our desire to adopt a reasonable, progressive 
program, suitable to American democratic traditions, but 
fitted to modern industrial and agricultural life. 

By unanimous consent, I attach hereto that program and 
include it as a part of my remarks. It was the consensus 
of opinion that the recent lag in business must receive the 
most prompt and vigorous attention of the Congress of the 
United States, and that the present period is a crucial one. 

The program is self-explanatory and is as follows: 

A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE SECOND SESSION OF THE SEVENTY- 
FIFTH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

First. A labor-standards bill providing for the establishment of 
minimum wages and maximum hours and the elimination of child 
labor in industry. 

Second. A simple, direct, farm bill which will assure the Ameri- 
can farmer prices at least equal to his cost of production in the 
American market. 

‘TAXATION—ABILITY TO PAY; LOW ON CONSUMER; PROTECTION HONEST 
INVESTMENT 

Third. A tax program which shall be based on the principles of 
taxation according to ability to pay, low taxation on consuming 
power and active, competitive business; and high taxation on 
speculation, idle wealth, and monopoly. Such tax program should 
provide for: 

(a) The retention of the undistributed-profits tax on large 
corporations so as to prevent the evasion of the individual income 
tax by the wealthy and so as to give to all investors, small as 
well as large, the right to determine for themselves how they 
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shall use or reinvest their share of the profits of corporate enter- 
prise; and the amendment of the undistributed-profits tax to 
enable small corporations in need of capital to accumulate mini- 
mum reserves out of earnings free of tax. 

(b) The taxation in the hands of the stockholder of all stock 
dividends, including common-stock dividends received by com- 
mon-stock holders. This would have the effect of reducing the 
undistributed-profits tax on corporations by allowing common- 
„ to be deducted as distributed profits in figuring 
the 

RETENTION CAPITAL-GAINS, NO SALES TAXES 


(c) Retention and strengthening of capital-gains tax since its 
main purpose and influence is to discourage speculation and pro- 
tect honest investment. The tax should be revised, however, since 
the present capital-gains tax is far too lenient in the taxation’ of 
the gains of the successful, and far too harsh in the 
losses of the unsuccessful. 

(d) No tax change which would result in lessening the bur- 
dens of those most able to pay by increasing the burdens of 
those least able to pay. 

(e) No Federal sales tax. 

(f) Increase of estate and gift taxes, and the inclusion in com- 
putation of the gross assets of an estate of gifts made during the 
decedent's lifetime so that the estate surtaxes will fall in the proper 
bracket. Imposition of an inheritance tax so that taxes shall be 
levied not only in accordance with the size of the decedent's estate 
but in accordance with the size of individual legacies. Simplifi- 
cation so far as possible of all tax schedules. 

(g) Removal of tax-exempt privileges. The Constitution author- 
izes the Congress to tax income from whatever source derived. We 
favor the nondiscriminatory taxation by Federal and State Govern- 
ments of all income, including income from Federal, State, and 
municipal bonds hereafter issued as well as income derived from 
the holding of any Federal, State, and municipal office. Income 
now tax exempt should be included in gross income in computing 
income-tax returns so that those receiving tax-exempt income 
should pay the proper rate of surtax on their nonexempt income; 
that is, tax-exempt income should be deducted from the lower 
and not the higher brackets of the income tax. 

(h) Increase of the tax on intercorporate dividends. 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM TO MEET MAJOR SOCIAL NEEDS 


Fourth. Establishment on a sound, permanent basis of a public- 
works program capable of absorbing all able-bodied unemployed 
workers in periods of business recession or depression, This pro- 
gram should aim, among other things, at the meeting of major 
national social needs, such as elimination of the slum, and should 
include the planned full development and careful conservation of 
all our natural resources. To help coordinate and finance this 
work we believe the power benefits of the T. V. A. should be ex- 
tended to other sections of the Nation. 


LAND USE, EXPANSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY, NATIONALIZATION OF 
FEDERAL RESERVE 


Fifth. National land-use program to include Nation-wide soil- 
conservation program. Land available for settlement now owned 
or hereafter acquired by the Federal Government to be part of a 
new national domain available for use of actual farm families 
upon suitable terms. 

Sixth. Expansion of the social-security system as rapidly as 
possible to include all population groups not now covered and to 
include a general Federal old-age pension. 

Seventh. Nationalization of the 12 Federal Reserve banks as a 
step in restoring to Congress its constitutional right to coin money 
and regulate its value. 

CREDIT FOR HOUSING, SMALL BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, WORK 

Eighth. A simplied system of Government credit agencies to 
provide credit for secured loans for low-cost housing, agriculture, 
small business, home owners, and public works at the approximate 
cost of such credit to the Government. 

eos Immediate and 3 oe by Congress on the de- 
velopment and enactment of a plan for in and 
industrial production, 7 e 

Tenth. Immediate provision of work for the unemployed on the 
Government works program. 

CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES 


Eleventh, Adherence to the traditional principles of democratic 
government, including the vigorous protection of civil and re- 
ligious liberties and the Bill of Rights for all, irrespective of race, 
creed, or color. 

In the opinion of the undersigned, the above program merits 
the most earnest consideration of the Congress. 


THOMAS R. AMLIE. 
JOHN T. BERNARD. 
HERBERT S. BIGELOW. 
CHARLES G. BINDERUP. 
GERALD J. BorLeav. 
JOHN M. COFFEE. 
MATTHEW A. DUNN. 


Ep. V. Izac. 

DEWEY W. JOHNSON. 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN. 
JOHN LUECKE. 

Sam MAsSSINGALE. 
MAURY MAVERICK, 
W. D. MCFARLANE. 
JERRY J. O'CONNELL. 
LUTHER PATRICK. 
GEO. J. SCHNEIDER, 
BYRON N. Scorr, 
MARTIN SWEENEY. 
HENRY G. TEIGAN. 
H. JERRY Voornis. 
GARDNER WITHROW. 


James H. Gra. 
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A Government Radio Station to Further 
Pan American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ, OF NEW MEXICO, 
ON MARCH 3, 1938 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, last night, over the radio, the 
junior Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Cuavez) delivered a 
very important and interesting address on the subject of A 
Government Radio Station to Further Pan American Rela- 
tions. As the address contains much valuable historical 
matter, and entertainment besides, I tender it with the 
request that it be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The foreign policy of a nation is generally little understood by 
the citizens. Its inherent vagueness, which makes it bewildering 
to the student, also makes it well-nigh incomprehensible to the 
average man. But make no mistake about one thing: its effects 
are felt universally. It is you, Mr. Average Citizen, who pays the 
bill; it is your life, the life of your son, and the life of your 
neighbor which pay the price of an ill-advised foreign policy. 

In the past, the situation in world affairs has been likened to a 
tinderbox which the slightest spark would ignite. 

Today, a more apt description of the world is that of a man 
balanced perilously on a keg of nitroglycerine which the slightest 
jar will explode. 

The attitude the United States now takes in foreign affairs will 
have much to do with what our position will be when the con- 
filagration gets under way. There is a strong opinion, which can 
be called the “internationalists’ opinion,” which would love to 
see the United States assume a more active association in the 
family of nations. 

What, may we ask, can the United States gain by a political 
association with the family of nations? 

England and France are bloated with the greatest colonial em- 
pires in the world today, yet they “welsh” on their just debt to the 
American people. 

One grand result of our last “active association in the family of 
nations” is a long list of war debts collectible (perhaps) and the 
hatred and ill esteem of the countries we helped save, not to 
mention the boys left in Flanders Fields, the Unknown Soldier, 
thousands of incapacitated veterans, and our own staggering war 
bill yet to be met by the American taxpayer. 

When we called on them for payment, they filled the air with 
their calumnies. The poor American tourist was for years the 
butt of their witticisms. Everywhere he was welcomed as a bar- 
barian, while bled of his last penny. 

Russia, who doesn't think as we do, is a member of that great 
family of nations. Recently, according to the press, Stalin an- 
nounced his reaffirmance of world revolution. An International 
News Service dispatch a Moscow date line reads: 

“The long-silent voice of Dictator Josef Stalin warned today 
Russia must prepare for war with capitalist countries and called 
for world-wide cooperation of workers in all nations to insure 
‘final’ victory of socialism.” 

Quoting Stalin, the article goes on: 

“Particularly must the workers of bourgeois countries be 
strengthened. They must be organized so the Soviet Union will 
be assured of political assistance in the event of an armed attack.” 

Is this a member of the family of nations which we should join 
politically? 

On the other side, opposed to these powers, are Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, the so-called bad boys” of international politics. But 
the dictatorships in these countries are little different from the 
Russian variety, and all three appear bent on an imperialism 
that smacks peculiarly of that which holds the French and British 
Empires together. 

Is this the choice that we must make? Must we protect the 
African and Asiatic empires of France and England? Must we 
tilt the scale and make one great soviet of all Europe, or must 
we cast our lot with the Fascist dictatorships? 

Any such choice is contrary to established policy. 

The internationalists will have a difficult time persuading the 
American people that company in such a family is desirable for 
us, or that a choice must necessarily be made. 

This notwithstanding, a member of the Cabinet, the duties of 
whose office are peculiarly domestic, in a recent broadcast stepped 
out of his normal sphere to make this choice for us. 


It is not the Secretary of State, nor Congress, nor the people 
but a self-appointed director of foreign relations whose lack of 
knowledge is only equaled by his extraordinary zeal, who thus 
presumes to disregard the will of the people. 

As if inspired, he made the extraordinary suggestion that we 
collaborate with Great Britain to fight the dictatorships—only 3 
days after the British policy of cooperation with these powers had 
reached the front pages of the world press. This expression was 
charged by the uninformed to the President as one suggested by 
the United States Government. 

The Don Quixote of American politics, after disposing of the 60 
American windmills, now wishes to tilt with Mussolini and Hitler. 
And the irony of the matter is that England titled the broadcast 
“America speaks.” 

The American people have on many occasions expressed their 
policy and desires. In the history of the Nation the United States 
has entered into but two politically entangling treaties. 

On February 6, 1778, a treaty of alliance was made with France, 
distinctly of a political nature. Washington would not stand for 
the carrying out of its provisions; and Congress, by the act of 
July 7, 1798, abrogated the said treaty. 

The second agreement was the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, 
by which England would have participated in the construction and 
the actual administration of the Panama Canal. 

The American people know that the Canal was not built until 
after the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901, which abrogated the 
original Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and left England completely out 
of the picture. 

More recently they spoke unanimously when the question of the 
League of Nations arose. They stopped the participation of the 
United States in the World Court. Now they are again asked 
to enter the field, this time under the guise of collective security. 
Sor oe Lenin bs not be deceived. 

e time the Ludlow resolution was the atten- 
tion of the House of Representatives, I Sette. tan I know 
my colleagues also received, many appealing letters from con- 
stituents. These letters, written on simple tablet paper, came 
from the heart of America. They did not represent o 
propaganda of the type that was so vociferous when the hold- 
ing-company bill was under discussion. These letters 
peace represented the prayers of the American people for freedom 
from entangling alliances. 

Does this fervent desire on the part of the people for no 
foreign entanglements require that the United States shall with- 
draw into a shell as the internationalists would have us believe? 

It seems to me that the desire to be isolated from the dubious 
politics of the European variety is a most worth-while objective; 
certainly an attempt to immunize ourselves from the twin 
enemies of our institutions, communism and fascism, is not 
incompatible with the endeavor to achieve cordial relations with 
all the peoples of the world, including those of the nations 
heretofore mentioned, 

We have yet another avenue. To our south extends a vast 
continent. Twenty-one Lp toa lie between the Rio Grande and 
the furthermost tip of tagonia. They have a history and 
origin in many respects similar to our own. In the past, the 
remoteness of these countries and the avarice of our exploiting 
industrialists caused misunderstandings and bitterness which 6 
years of the good-neighbor policy of this administration have only 
partially obliterated. We need more complete mutual interest and 
cooperation with our southern neighbors. 

Today the nations of the world are competing for favor in 
South America. Fortune Magazine, in a recent article, pointed 
out the perils of the Italian and German economic and cultural 
offensive in South America. 

Our sphere of activity is the American scene. By the promo- 
tion of our own ties with South America, a safety valve against 
isolation can be achieved. 

At the present time, Germany and Italy are broadcasting daily 
to South America in both Spanish and Portuguese. The effect of 
such propaganda cannot be minimized. The British are waking 
up. They are painfully aware of the menace. 

Some few days ago we were advised that Lord Chamberlain 
announced the establishment of “a Coordination Committee whose 
purpose is to spread a better understanding of this country and 
the British people abroad.” This shows clearly that the British 
feel that they have too long lagged behind the dictatorships in the 
game of selling their country to the world. 

These European broadcasts to South America have been increas- 
ingly effective. The Nazis last year pushed the United States out 
of first place as exporters to Brazil and now command a significant 
place as exporters to Chile, Ecuador, and in fact to all Latin- 
American countries. The propaganda effect of Italian air flights 
to South America has been phenomenal. 

There is grave danger that the advantages gained by the United 
States under the New Deal good-neighbor policy will not only be 
stalemated but will suffer a severe setback, for ideologically 
these peoples have many ties with the dictatorships referred to 
earlier. 

The other day various Members of the House and of the Senate 
attempted to express themselves on the Spanish situation. They 
overlooked, however, a particular phenomenon of the Spanish civil 
war which is of immediate concern to this Nation and that is the 
attention it attracts in South America. 

Pick up any daily newspaper from Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, 
Trujillo City, or Buenos Aires and you will find that the latest 
dispatches from the Spanish front crowd all other news off the 
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front Whatever the outcome may be in Spain, its political 
effect in South America will be tremendous. 

We cannot afford to take a back seat in the American scene. 
What Rome and Berlin can do, we can do better. Witness the 
enthusiastic reception given the six American ¢~od-will planes and 
Officers in Lima and Buenos Aires. 

We have made tremendous strides, but further efforts are neces- 
sary. We cannot expect to maintain our position by doing noth- 
ing. We must press forward with renewed vigor or leave the field 
to others more active. 

What can we do? 

We need only to show that we are genuinely interested in the 
peoples of these countries; to show them that we respect and 
honor their friendship; to show them that although we make the 
best radios, autos, and airplanes in the world, “dollar diplomacy” 
is a thing of the past; that our marines are home to stay; that in 
return for our friendship we ask only their friendship. 

To this end, Senator McApoo, of California, and I have intro- 
duced S. 3342, for the erection of a Government short-wave broad- 
casting station to be known as the United States Pan American 
Broadcasting Station to be located in California. I feel confident 
of favorable action by Congress, 

Under the direction of the Secretary of State, short-wave broad- 
casts are to be made to South America for the purpose of strength- 
ening our cultural, political, and commercial ties with these 
peoples, 

In broadcasting to South America, European countries stress 
their common Latin culture and ideology. We are in a position to 
overcome their efforts on the same basis. 

The United States shares much historically with Latin Amer- 
ica. Up to now we have failed to appreciate this intimate bond 
linking us with Latin America. We should make use of the vast 
wealth of cultural assets in southern and southwestern United 
States left by the Spanish. The intrepid explorers and colonizers 
who implanted their civilization in South America were no dif- 
ferent from those who sought the fountain of youth in Florida, 
conquered and colonized the region of the famed seven cities of 
Cibola in New Mexico, and established the missions in California. 

By selecting California for an appropriate site for the station 
we can show Latin America that in addition to our pilgrim an- 
cestors a considerable portion of our country has a history of a 
distinct Iberic origin. 

Through this station we can show that all the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere have many points of common interest. Geo- 
graphically we are one people. Culturally and politically we can 
become one people. By our several efforts we can work toward 
mutual peace and progress. 

Out of this we, as a Nation, can gain a most important asset— 
the friendship of our immediate neighbors. 


National Bituminous Coal Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


LETTER FROM HON. RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a letter I have written on the 
subject of the National Bituminous Coal Commission. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Dear Eprrorn: As you know, the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, created by the Guffey Coal Act, has started out anew. 
The price schedules have been discontinued. Everything is to 
start again except the salaries paid, which have and will keep 

ing on. 
ao rhe claim for the bill was that it would help the industry, 
thereby helping the miners, The miners have been working less 
time than before and the industry has found declining sales. 

The real reason (that reason which was passed around privately 
when the bill was under consideration) was to create a lot of 
patronage for hungry liticians. Vote for the bill and your 
friends will be rewarded. The stabilization was only used in the 
field of jobs. The sponsors spoke of their love for the miners, 
but their love turned to be interest in more employees to help 
build a political machine, 

I read the hearings on the appropriation bill for the Coal Com- 
mission and found some very interesting items. It is startling to 
check the salaries. Let us look at the 1938 list: 
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Departmental list (employees in Washington): Seven at $10,000, 
1 at $9,500, 3 at $9,000, 2 and 1 other part time at $8,000, 1 at 
$7,500, 1 at $7,000, 5 at $6,800, 10 at $6,500, 3 and 1 other part 
time at $6,000, 5 at $5,840, 15 at $5,600, 1 at $5,200, 60 at $4,600, 2 
at $4,500, 7 at $4,029, 35 at $3,800, 12 at $3,600, 5 at $3,440, 37 at 
$3,200, 1 at $3,000, 12 at $2,900, 1 at $2,800, 18 at $2,618, 12 at 
$2,600, 1 at $2,400, 15 at $2,320, 2 at $2,300, 3 at $2,100, 33 at $2,028, 
10 at $2,000, 465 at between $1,080 and $2,000; also the following: 
Field list (employed outside Washington): Eleven at $5,600, 3 at 
$4,933, 2 at $4,600, 8 at $4,500, 3 at $4,033, 12 at $3,600, 9 at $3,200, 
70 at $2,600, 12 at $2,000, 345 between $1,080 and $2,000. 

Besides this I find in the Budget the following interesting ex- 
pense items: Travel, $233,500; telephone and telegraph, $68,500; 
rent, two items, one for $241,250, and another for $74,500. 

They have proclaimed that there will be a reduction of this salary 

item. Let us look at the proposed reductions. Of those receiving 
over $5,000, there will be only 5 less; of those receiving between 
$3,000 and $5,000, there will be 18 less; of those receiving between 
$2,000 and $3,000, there will be 14 less; but, between $1,080 and 
1 95 there will be 63 reductions. The smallest-paid employees 
will go. 
A member of the Commission has stated that much of the time of 
the Commission was spent in wrangling over salaries rather than 
setting a price schedule. The Commission has been more interested 
in the angle of putting people on the Government pay roll than 
regulating the coal industry. The miner, the industry, and the 
people suffer while this continues. 

Commissioner John C. Lewis stated in the hearings, There are 
a number that can be released without handicapping the Commis- 
sion in any way, shape, or form.” He further stated, “We have 
been overmanned.” 

Commissioner Greenlee stated, “We are overrunning the budget.” 
And further, “In my opinion, insofar as we have been functioning 
administratively, I think we have been all wet.” 

Do not misunderstand me; these are not my words. These state- 
ments come from the Commissioners themselves. 

Yet some, particularly those on the pay roll, say that we cannot 
reduce the cost of Government. We can. 

It is easy to see why those who have opposed this waste have been 
the targets of abuse from those who have profited in a selfish 
political way, 

Sincerely, 
RusH D. HOLT. 


Determined Efforts and Substantial Sacrifices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 4, 1938 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, the press 
releases have been carrying a news item to the effect that 
the distinguished diplomat who handles the affairs of the 
Hungarian nation in this country, the Honorable John 
Pelenyi, has proposed a resumption of the debt payments 
based on the original principal only. It, of course, means a 
cancelation of all interest charges on the debt and payment 
in annuities over a spread of 30 years with deductions for 
what has been paid before the transfers have been made. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at this point what has 
been the most authentic utterance ever made by our Presi- - 
dent on the subject of World War debts. I believe these 
extracts are essentially of the fairest significance that man 
could devise and I present them to you, Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, as a basis for a full and frank discussion. They 
are the “good neighbor” rules for debtor nations: 

These debts were actual loans made under distinct understand- 
ing and with the intention that they would be repaid. 

In dealing with the debts each government has been and is to 
be considered individually, and all dealings with each government 
are independent of dealings with any other debtor government. 
In no case should we deal with the debtor governments collec- 
tively. 

It A a simple fact that this matter of the repayment of debts 
contracted to the United States during and after the World War 
has gravely complicated our trade and financial relationships with 
the borrowing nations for many years. 

These obligations furnished vital means for the successful con- 
clusion of a war which involved the national existence of the bor- 
rowers, and later for a quicker restoration of their normal life 
after the war ended. 

The money loaned by the United States Government was in 
turn borrowed by the United States Government from the people 
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of the United States, and our Government, in the absence of 
payment from foreign governments, is compelled to raise the 
shortage by general taxation of its own people in order to pay 
off the original Liberty Bonds and the later refunding bonds. 

It is for these reasons that the American people have felt that 
their debtors were called upon to make a determined effort to dis- 
charge these obligations. The American people would not be dis- 
posed to place an impossible burden upon their debtors, but are 
nevertheless in a just position to ask that substantial sacrifices 
be made to meet these debts. 

We shall continue to expect the debtors on their part to show 
full understanding of the American attitude on this debt question. 
The people of the debtor nations will also bear in mind the fact 
that the American people are certain to be swayed by the use which 
debtor countries make of their available resources—whether such 
resources would be applied for the p of recovery as well as 
for reasonable payment on the debt owed to the citizens of the 
United States, or for purposes of unproductive nationalistic ex- 
penditure or like purposes. 

I can only repeat that I have made it clear to the debtor nations 

and again that “the indebtedness to our Government has 
no relation whatsoever to reparations payments made or owed to 
them,” and that each individual nation has full and free oppor- 
tunity individually to discuss its problem with the United States. 

We are using every means to persuade each debtor nation as 
to the sacredness of the obligation, and also to assure them of our 
willingness, if they should so request, to discuss frankly and fully 
the special circumstances relating to means and method of pay- 
ment. 

Recognizing that the final power lies with the Congress, I shall 
keep the Congress informed from time to time and make such new 
recommendations as may later seem advisable. 


Here, also, I include the current despatches of Hungary and 
our State Department pledging us to frank and available 
discussions. 

From the Hungarian Minister to the Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull: 


I have the honor to inform you that in conformity with the 
proposal contained in the note of this Legation of August 16, 1937, 
the Royal Hungarian Government is making a payment today in 
the amount of $9,828.16 to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
in favor of the Treasury of the United States. 

In this connection I have the honor to inform you that my 
Government in its progressive regularization of its foreign-debt 
Service confidently expects to avail itself at an early date of the 
assurance of your Government that it will give careful considera- 
tion to any proposals which my Government may put forward in 
regard to the payment of its indebtedness to the Government of 
the United States. (John Pelenyl.) 


From the Secretary of State to the Hungarian Minister: 


I am requested by the Secretary of the to transmit 
to you the attached statement showing the amounts due and pay- 
able on December 15, 1932, to June 15, 1937, inclusive, and De- 
cember 15, 1937, from your Government pursuant to the terms 
of the debt agreement of April 25, 1924, and the moratorium agree- 
ment of May 27, 1932. 

In presenting this notice of amounts due under the agree- 
ments signed by the Government of Hungary, I take the occasion 
to reiterate that this Government is fully disposed to discuss, 


ploma 
ment may desire to put forward in regard to the payment of this 
indebtedness, and to assure you that such proposals would re- 
ceive careful consideration with a view to eventual submission 
to the American Congress. (Cordell Hull.) 


To be specific, from my knowledge, the text of the Min- 
ister’s offer is as follows: 


(A) That all payments hitherto made by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment under the debt settlement of 1924 to the United States 
(approximate amount, $478,000) should be recalculated as credited 
against original principal ($1,685,000). 

(B) That the original principal ($1,685,000) of the amount bor- 
rowed less the amount paid ($478,000), or $1,207,000, 
be paid in full in a series of annuities. 

(C) The sum total of these annuities shall be equal to this 
reduced principal and shall be in the form of dated noninterest- 
bearing notes falling due at specified dates. These annuities shall 
run for a period of approximately 30 years, hence each would be 
approximately in the amount of $39,000. 


His arguments are: 


Hungary, normally a wheat- and flour-exporting country, was 
faced in 1920 with a threatening famine. It became necessary 
therefore to purchase on credit from the United States Grain Cor- 
poration 13,890 tons of flour at a price of 6121.37 per ton, and 
the Hungarian Government became indebted to the American 
Government for the cost of this purchase in the amount of 
$1,685,835. 

This debt was funded into interest-bearing bonds in 1924. The 
funded principal amount of these bonds was $1,939,000, since 
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there was included in the total an amount of $253,000, which has 
accrued as interest between 1920 and 1924, 

The Hungarian-American debt settlement was worked out on the 
same basis as the British-American debt-funding settlement, con- 
taining none of the concessions which were later granted from 
those terms to other countries. The total principal to be repaid 
included, as has already been remarked, a large element of accrued 
interest. Furthermore, the annual payments becoming due on 
the new principal from the very beginning of the agreement con- 
tained a large element of interest payment. 

This is in contrast to the settlements reached with other 

Danubian countries which had likewise incurred relief debts to 
the American Government at about the same time for similar 
purposes. In these other funding arrangements the annuities pro- 
vided for the years between 1924 and 1931 were all on account of 
the principal amount of indebtedness. 
On the other hand, as a result of this difference in terms of the 
$468,466.32 which the Hungarian Government paid during these 
years, only $73,995.50 was applied to reduction of principal, the 
other $393,717.78 being charged as interest. Thus the nominal 
unpaid principal of the Hungarian debt now stands at a substan- 
tially higher total than it would had Hungary enjoyed the terms 
later granted to other Danubian countries. 

The failure of Hungary to effect payments to the United States 
under terms of its debt contract had no relation whatsoever with 
the defaults of other debtors of the United States. In December 
1931, 6 months before the Hoover moratorium expired, the sud- 
den withdrawal of foreign short-term credits completely exhausted 
the gold and foreign exchange reserve of the National Bank of 
Hungary and forced the Government, in order to safeguard the 
financial stability of the country, to decree a transfer moratorium 
on all foreign debts. 

The annuities due under the funding agreement of 1924 were 
included, however, by the Hungarian Government in every budget 
passed by Parliament from 1932 to 1937, and on each payment date 
the United States Government was informed that in lieu of 
page p er treasury bills in the national currency were deposited in 

avor. 

Since the summer of 1937 the Hungarian Government has been 
emerging from the moratorium which for several years has inter- 
rupted payments on all kinds of Hungarian foreign debts to all 
classes of creditors in all parts of the world. Arrangements on a 
provisional and temporary basis have been worked out with various 
groups of creditors. Concurrently a payment of $9,828.16 was made 
to the American Government on December 15, 1937. 


It is important that we review the basis for the World War 
Debt Commission of 1922. 

The original Commission was made up of Mr. Mellon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as chairman; Mr. Hughes, Secretary 
of State; Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce; Congressman 
Burton, from Ohio; and Senator Reed Smoot. On February 
28, 1923, before the British settlement had been finally ac- 
cepted, but after the negotiations had been practically con- 
cluded, the membership of the Commission was increased to 
eight, and three prominent Democrats were appointed to the 
Commission by President Harding. Congressman Charles R. 
Crisp, of Georgia, long a distinguished Member of the House 
of Representatives; former Congressman Richard Olney, of 
Boston; and Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, formerly Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, at one time Chairman 
of the Shipping Board, and one of President Wilson’s trusted 
advisers at the Peace Conference at Paris, were the new 
members added to the Commission. 

The purposes of that Commission’s work have been well 
stated by the chairman, the Honorable Reed Smoot, of Utah, 
in the Senate of the United States on March 25, 1926: 

How has the Commission gone about its work? It is axiomatic 
that no country can pay sums in excess of its capacity of payment— 
its capacity to save and transfer sums of money abroad to its 
creditors. It must also be accepted without argument that no 
nation has exactly the same capacity of payment as another. What 
a nation can pay is a difficult question of business judgment. 
Armed with detailed studies of economic and financial conditions 
of each debtor country the Commission, aided by its experts, has 
endeavored to weigh the various factors. 

The Commission has always felt, however, that it is essential 
that the principal of the amounts owed to us should be repaid. 
This is important, so that each debtor may be able to say that 
it has paid in full what it owes and so that the United States 
may be in position to state that the sums lent have been re- 
turned. In negotiating the British settlement it was found neces- 
sary to extend the period of payment to 62 years so as to enable 
Great Britain to repay the entire amount loaned. This period so 
established has been followed in subsequent settlements. Varia- 
tions in the capacity of payment of our several debtors have been 
reco d in adjustments of the rates of interest to be paid on 


the funded debt and in some instances in modifications of the 
principal payments in the earlier years. 
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Mr. Mellon in a recent statement called attention to 
another important element in the debt negotiations: 

It is the rule that a debtor cannot prefer one creditor over 
another. The debtor must treat all creditors alike. On the other 
hand, the creditor has the option of treating each of its debtors 
separately. It may insist on payment in full from one, give time 
to another, and cancel the indebtedness of a third, and no one 
of the three debtors has a right to complain of the treatment 
accorded the other. There follows from the foregoing that Eng- 
land, which is also a creditor of many nations who are debtors 
to us, has the right to insist that no debtor of it pay us more 
in proportion than England receives. The debtor nation may not 
discriminate between its two creditors. It has been frequently 
stated in Parliament that England has no just cause of complaint 
if the United States settles with one of its debtors on terms 
easier than those accorded England. As a matter of fact, England 
itself, in dealing with its European debtors, has made settle- 
ments more favorable to one than to another. I want to be clear 
that the British-American settlement is one based on capacity to 
pay and not a fixed formula to which all others, irrespective of 
capacity, must conform, and that a creditor is free to settle with 
its debtors as it may choose. 


Irrespective of your agreement with this philosophy, that 
was the basis upon which the Republican majority in charge 
of the debt settlements at that time labored. 

From that came the funding agreement with Hungary, and 
from that pact Hungary appeals to us for a more merciful 
treatment of its problems. 

Just realize that of the $478,000 paid, roughly, from 1924 to 
1931 prior to the default, but $74,000 was credited to the 
principal. Over $400,000 went into interest payments. 

Our items of debits show that Hungary bought war sup- 
plies and relief supplies totaling $1,685,835.61. All this was 
credit advanced by us. When the debt was funded in 1924 
the accrued interest raised the amount to $1,939,000. Under 
that funding scheme she was to pay annually $67,770, and 
she did. For 6 years Hungary sent to us close to $500,000, 
but the terms of the funding agreement, as we said above, 
caused four-fifths to be allocated to interest and the rest 
to principal. 

For example, in 1923 the schedule of annual interest in- 
stallments to be paid by the Hungary Government on refund- 
ing bonds at the rate of 3 percent for first 10 years, 3% 
percent until final payment was $58,170, while the annual 
principal installments to be paid on account of principal was 
$9,500, giving an annual total for that year of $67,770. By 
1934 the balance would be $75,000 and the final interest pay- 
ments that year of $2,625 and three principal payments of 
$75,000 for a final total of $77,625. 

There can be no quarrel with these figures, for they are the 
result of the World War Debt Commission’s efforts to obtain 
the fullest facts on Hungary’s commission and “ability to 
pay.” Count Laszlo Szechenyi, Minister of Hungary at 
Washington and representative appointed by the Hungarian 
Government to negotiate with the Commission, presented 
the facts to the Commission, and after full consideration of 
the problems involved, an agreement was reached involving 
the above principles. 

That Commission found that Hungary was in serious finan- 
cial difficulties and that a reconstruction loan had become 
imperative for the rehabilitation of its resources. Further, 
that the so-called relief series C of 1920 involving us should 
be subordinated to this loan. It is true that the gold and 
foreign-exchange reserve of the Hungarian National Bank 
was exhausted at the time of the defaulting debacle, but it is 
significant that Hungary still deposited in the bank its 
own national currency in amounts owed to us. 

In a parallel case we did virtually what Hungary is asking 
today for Austria for a substantially similar relief indebted- 
ness Austria’s original amount was slightly over $24,000,000. 
Here is the bill that Secretary Andrew Mellon approved. It 
gives the reason for aid to Austria so cogently that I present 
it here: 

Whereas the economic structure of Austria is approaching col- 
lapse and great numbers of the people of Austria are, in conse- 
quence, in imminent danger of starvation and threatened by dis- 
eases growing out of extreme privation and starvation; and 

Whereas this Government wishes to cooperate in relieving Aus- 


tria from the immediate burden created by her outstanding debts: 
Therefore be it 
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Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to extend, for a period not to exceed 25 years, the time 
of payment of the principal and interest of the debt incurred by - 
Austria for the purchase of flour from the United States Grain 
Corporation, and to release Austria assets pledged for the payment 
of such loan, in whole or in part, as may in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury be necessary for the accomplishment of 
the purposes of this resolution: Provided, however, That substan- 
tially all the other creditor nations, to wit, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Italy, Norway, Ru- 
mania, Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia, shall take action with 
regard to their respective claims against Austria similar to that 
herein set forth. The Secretary of the Treasury shall be authorized 
to decide when this proviso has been substantially complied with. 

(Expression of appreciation of Austria in concluding the funding 
d 190). Austria and the United States (press release, 

y 8, „ 


Upon the execution today of the debt- funding agreement 
between Austria and the United States, the Austrian Minister 
on behalf of his Government expressed to the United States, 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, the sincere apprecia- 
tion of Austria for the friendly spirit of helpfulness which 
was shown by the United States in concluding this arrange- 
ment, which will make a most favorable impression upon the 
ae opinion of Austria. The Austrian Minister further 
said: 

It is one of the most important steps in the long process of my 
country’s financial and economic reconstruction. Without the 
sympathetic understanding of Austria's intricate problems and the 
readiness to assist, which were found in the United States, our 
efforts in rebuilding our heavily damaged country would have been 
futile. The agreement just signed paves the way for my Govern- 
ment to proceed toward its goal of full rehabilitation and the re- 
establishment of normal conditions in our country’s national life. 

Austria sincerely appreciates the helpful hand stretched out by 
its sister republic over the sea and this feeling of gratitude can- 
not fail to strengthen the most friendly relations happily existing 
between our two countries. (Exhibit 30, Annual Reports, 1930, 
Finances.) 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I know that many his- 
torically minded judicial people, students of international 
affairs, consider that the disintegration of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was one of the major crimes of the post- 
war treaty epoch. The Pact of Trianon certainly muti- 
lated the 1,000-year-old kingdom by separating it from 
two-thirds of its former territorial limits. In addition 
to this, countless hundreds of thousands of her former sub- 
jects were turned over to new masters—alien in many 
respects. 

I believe that the successive scourges that have passed 
over that unfortunate country should merit more than our 
pity. I should welcome a message from the Chief Executive 
keeping us informed from time to time on the development 
of this debt situation. However, as the final power rests 
within our congressional prerogatives, I would like to see a 
Permanent World War Debt Commission set up, ready, 
able, and willing to study and report back to the Congress on 
any proposals offered by foreign governments. 


Observations Upon the Present Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 4, 1938 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, my nimble little friend, Stuffy, 
the old gray squirrel that dominates the White House lawn, 
had a thoughtful look upon his saucy old face this morning 
as I greeted him on my way to the office. After thanking 
me for my usual peanut donation he proceeded to hold forth 
as follows: 

“Congressman, something has happened. A decided 
change has come over the President lately. He used to be 
buoyant, now he seems downcast; he used to be cheerful, 
now he seems gloomy; he used to be impatient, now he seems 
patient and thoughtful. Even his advisers have changed. 
They are not starry-eyed these days, but seem quite despond- 
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ent. Tell me, Congressman, what has happened to bring 
about such a change?” 

I answered my bushy-tailed friend by propounding the 
following pertinent questions: “Do you not think it about 
time for a man to change his attitude, to stop, look, and 
listen, when most of his real friends, lifelong friends, desert 
him? When they tell him plainly that he is on the wrong 
track? When they insist that while his aims may be right 
his methods certainly are wrong, and will bring about op- 
posite results from those he seeks to accomplish? Look over 
the long list of notable deserters, who were once his stanch 
friends and supporters. Donald Richberg, Raymond Moley, 
Hugh Johnson, Governor Lehman; Senators Wheeler, Burke, 
Walsh, Glass; and now even Barney Baruch. Then we should 
not forget that plain-spoken bunch of small-business men 
that came to Washington and said plenty when they were 
here. Is not that enough to make any man wonder, and at 
least hesitate?” 

My bushy-tailed little friend acknowledged he had not 
thought about those things, and then ed: “I am be- 
ginning to understand many things n in the light of 
what you say, Congressman. Hoover set up the R. F. C. 
to lend money to banks and to business, in order that those 
agencies could help the needy by stimulating business and 
thereby put men to work. Roosevelt changed all that soon 
after he came in by ordering billions given out to the needy 
by a short-cut route, through what became known as boon- 
doggling, variously labeled, P. W. A., W. P. A., direct relief, 
and so forth. The new plan seemed to work for awhile. At 
least it brought about a temporary upturn in business, an 
effect much the same as a shot in the arm gives to a weak 
patient. This treatment, however, did not cure the trouble, 
because after the first effects wore off, the patient suffered 
a relapse, and is now as sick and weak as ever. Expressing 
it in another way, Roosevelt stopped priming the pump of 
private credit and private business, and started to prime 
the Government or political pump, hoping thereby to accom- 
plish two things, namely: 

“(a) To win the 1936 election. 

“(b) To somehow, someway, get the pump of private busi- 
ness and credit to deliver a full stream of water again for 
the benefit of a thirsty nation.” 

“We all know Roosevelt had wonderful success in the 1936 
election, but we also know the private business pump finally 
quit functioning, and we now have on our hands the Roose- 
velt depression. In desperation at the turn of events the 
President gave orders last week that the R. F. C. should again 
take up the job that it was created to do in the first place. 
Orders were given the R. F. C. to loan money to banks and 
to business, to prime the pump of private credit and private 
business, so that the unemployed may be put back to work 
at a decent wage, and be removed from the Government’s 
indecent dole program.” 

With barely a pause to catch his breath my little gray 
squirrel friend continued: “You know, Congressman, if we 
stop to think at all, we must realize that we are right back 
where we were in 1933. No wonder the President is beginning 
to realize he has been priming the wrong pump. No wonder 
he is beginning to realize he has been applying the wrong 
treatment. No wonder he now knows his treatment only 
temporarily stimulated the patient, and has not resulted in a 
cure. Miracles never cease, they say. Who would ever have 
thought that President Roosevelt would go back to the pro- 
gram of private pump priming that he discarded 5 years ago, 
the very program that Hoover was carrying out, a program 
based upon encouraging and stimulating private credit and 
business, in order to put idle men back to work? This pro- 
gram means Government cooperation with private industry 
instead of Government competition with private industry. 
It means we must remove the shackles that have handicapped 
industry, namely the undistributed-profits tax and the cap- 
ital-gains tax. It means we must give both big business and 
small business some hope for the future so that each can go 
forward with confidence. It means that our national traffic 
light must be reversed, and that the green light shall be given 
to business and the red light shall be given to boondoggling 
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and political squandering. When this happens our Nation 
will soon straighten out its present traffic jam, properly 
called the Roosevelt depression, and start on its way to a 
plane of prosperity far above any we have attained in the 
past, a prosperity that not even the most optimistic has yet 
envisioned. Let’s go, Mr. President; let’s go! Prosperity 
is still around the corner.” 

I grinned at the enthusiasm of my little gray friend, and 
reechoed his concluding thought as I walked on to the office, 
“Let’s go, Mr. President; let’s go!” 


The Problem of the Republican Program 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. 


ARTHUR CAPPER 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


OF KANSAS 
Monday, March 7 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS BY DR. GLENN FRANK 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Dr. Glenn Frank on the subject The Problem 
of the Republican Program Committee, at Chicago, Monday, 
February 28, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We meet this morning as a special commission of political and 
economic inquiry created by the Republican National Committee. 

The nature of the problem before us and the spirit in which we 
approach it are determined by an extraordinarily grave domestic 
and international situation. After 5 years of unprecedented as- 
sumption of Federal authority over the Nation’s enterprise and 
5 years of unprecedented prodigality of Federal expenditure for the 
relief of distress and the restoration of employment, our economic 
machine is stalled and about the same number of millions of 
workless men and women haunt the councils of statesmanship as 
haunted them 6 years ago. The threat of a suicidal war chills the 
marrow in the bones of all Europe and registers disturbing impacts 
upon our own foreign policy and military preparations, To men 
and women with a sense of responsibility it is a matter of great 
delicacy to discuss, not to say administer, national affairs in such 
atime. The ordinary rough-and-tumble of political combat, with 
no clinches barred, seems hardly in place. 

It was out of a like moment of threat and tension, however, that 
the freedom of the American people was won and the foundations 
of this Republic laid. 

It was out of a time of similar gravity, when the stability and 
integrity of this Republic were at stake, that the Republican Party 
was born and boldly charted for itself a historic mission, a mission 
which the Whigs had failed to fulfill because they had lost any 
living sense of political and economic reality, no longer expressed 
the inner will of the people, and were devoid alike of color and 
convictions. 

And now once more we are at a critical juncture in American 
affairs. The work of this special commission to which we have 
been called requires the same spirit of devotion, capacity for 
responsible daring, and sense of realism which animated the men 
who founded and the men who preserved this Republic. An under- 
standing remembrance of the spirit of the men who steered us 
through these earlier hours of crisis will always be among the well- 
springs of our power as & people. 

After all, the founding fathers, at whom the wisecrack school 
of statesmanship has poked so much fun in recent years, founded 
something, which meant that they were not afraid to blaze new 
trails when necessary. They were quite capable of sailing into 
uncharted waters when duty or survival demanded, but, unlike 
some political experimentalists before and since, they had the 
quaint notion that their ship should have compass and rudder. 
They believed that there were certain principles of government and 
human relationship which a people deserts at its peril. These 
principles they held to as compass to guide them n the new 
circumstances of life and enterprise in which they found them- 
selves. A compass can, of course, be a very embarrassing instru- 
ment to a political leadership with a passion for improvising. It 
may tactlessly reveal the fact that you are headed north at the 
very moment you are persuasively assuring the passengers you are 
taking them south. But for all their insistence upon compass and 
rudder, the men who builded their blood and sacrifice into the 
foundations of this Republic were not timid standpatters. They 
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were radical enough to revolt against a system that left them and 
their enterprises at the mercy of political overlords. They were 
conservative enough to build a system of self-government designed 
to prevent any such political power over the lives and enterprises 
of men from ever again appearing upon American soil. 

To say that we need their spirit and their sense of the place 
of politics in the lives of men is not to sell ourselves into slavery 
to their mistakes or to refuse to face, with unfettered minds 
and unbreakable courage, the problems peculiar to our own time. 
It is but to say that, in the process of removing the dead hand, 
we are determined to retain the living principles of the past. 

This same capacity for responsible daring marked the men 
who preserved the Republic the fathers founded. As we consider 
the work that lies before us in this commission, we can recall 
with profit a rarely quoted admonition that Lincoln addressed to 
the American Congress on December 1, 1862. 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present,” he said. “The occasion is piled high with difficulty and 
we must rise with the occasion. As our case is new, so we must 
think anew and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and 
thus we shall save our country.” 

Surely the words of Lincoln are applicable to the situation 
confronting this commission. The occasion is piled high with 
difficulty. We must rise with the occasion. We must disenthrall 
ourselves from current delusions that have the seeds of disaster 
in them. We must face fresh problems with fresh minds, thinking 
and acting anew. 

Happily the mandate given us by the national committee and 
the interpretations of this mandate by the chairman and members 
of the national committee urge us and leave us free to lift 
the work of this commission to as high and statesmanlike a 
plane as our own capacities and convictions make possible. 

Extensive expressions of opinion by Members of this body, in 
correspondence and in conference, make clear their Judgment of 
what is and what is not the business of this commission. 

It is not our business to prosecute a campaign of petty and 
vindictive faultfinding. 

It is not our business to convert ourselves into a smearing 
squad. 

Tie is not our business to build new defenses for obsolete political 
practices or to throw a veil of deceitful phrases over unworthy 
economic privileges. 

It is not our business to invent plausible promises to throw as 
bait to this or that pressure group or to enter into competition in 
corrupting the electorate with false hopes. 

It is not our business to build up or to break down the candidacy 
of anybody for,any office. 

It is not our business to concern ourselves with the political 
operation of the Republican Party. 

We are commissioned to concern ourselves with those basic con- 
siderations which must precede and underlie the platforms, the 
strategy, and the tactics of political parties if they are to be more 
than self-centered organizations for the capture of office, the en- 
joyment of power, and the distribution of spoils. A political party 
that is a fighting force without a philosophy is a menace to a 
government of free men. 

For the last few years American life and enterprise. have been 
at the mercy of a chronic inconstancy, of policy. We have seen a 
paralyzing uncertainty slow down the Nation's enterprise just 
when, by every account, it was geared to go. Precision, certainty, 
and at least a decent measure of consistency ere essential in the 
relation of government to the vital processes of economic enter- 
prise. A party in power, no less than a party in opposition, owes 
it to the people to have a clear, coherent, and consistent philosophy, 
policy, or program. 

A national leadership may lean to the right or to the left in 
its economic philosophy, but it should stay put for at least a 
few months at a time if it expects the Nation's enterprise to 
proceed with morale and drive. Whatever may be the sins of this 
or that businessman or business, industrialist or industry, banker 
or banking combination—and we are told with meticulous care 
that it has never been more than a small minority that deserves 
damnation—these can and should be dealt with decisively. But 
the blunt fact is that, in the Nation’s enterprise as a whole, 
men with any sense of responsibility to a vast army of investors, 
many of meager means, will not risk the launching of long-range 
programs, which we so desperately need just now to create new 
goos for workers and new wealth for higher living standards, if they 

ow that any day they may find the whole basis of their calcu- 
lations changed by a surprise announcement of more “must” legisla- 
tion or find practices the Government urged them to adopt earlier 
suddenly indicted as reprehensible in a press-conference edict. 

This is the situation we now face. In theory, the national lead- 
ership has been planning. In practice, it has been playing by ear, 
with increasing signs of not knowing with assurance what the 
tune should be. This can land us, as indeed it has landed us, 
in confusion worse confounded. For, when a leadership that is 

ying by ear hypnotizes itself into the belief that it is planning, 

t quickly degenerates into a belligerent dogmatism that grows 
increasingly restless and petulant under the sober second-thought 
restraint of democratic procedures. It will still go through the 
motion of asking consideration of its desires by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, for it must, but it is clearly most jubilant 
when these representatives pass its bills without so much as 
reading them. 

This is not to say that any administration, in so rapidly shift- 
ing a scene, can forecast in minute detall every move it may have 
to make to meet unforeseen circumstances. It is to say, however, 
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that there is nothing but chaos and paralysis ahead for the national 
enterprise unless the national leadership is guided by definite prin- 
ciples of government and human relationship to which it adheres 
with precision, certainty, and consistency. For, as WILLIAM E. 
Boran said on the floor of the Senate a little while ago, “It is 
one thing to adapt and adjust principles to new conditions. It 
is another thing to permit new conditions to disregard principles. 
The former is the highest achievement of the statesman and the 
lawgiver, the latter the work of the time server and the ad- 
venturer.“ 

We of this commission are asked to help the Republican Party 
do its part in ending government by hunch and establishing gov- 
ernment by fundamental principles wisely adapted to changing 
circumstances. We are asked to find out, through every resource 
available, just where, as a people, we want to go and then to 
suggest the policies which, in our own judgments and the best 
judgments we can call into counsel, will actually get us there 
instead of providing merely a basis for endless pronouncements 
about the desirability of getting there. 

We are not a “brain trust.” We are neither a group of yes-men 
to the national committee nor a body of cloistered experts whose 
ideas have never been chastened by the discipline of practical ex- 
perience. We are a body of laymen intended to be representative 
of the basic interests of the mine run of Americans. If we lack 
adequate representation of any important social or economic in- 
terest, the national ttee authorizes us to increase our mem- 
bership, on our own initiative, so that we may make ourselves in 
every sense a fully representative body. We shall take advan- 
tage of that authorization. 

It is assumed that our process of inquiry will be twofold. We 
shall call to our side the ablest expert service available for the 
analysis of specific problems. But we shall also—as indeed we 
are directed to do by the national committee—take soundings, 
State by State, to determine just what the rank and file of men 
and women in the Republican Party are thinking. We shall fur- 
ther seek to know what, after the actual results of the last 5, 
years of national leadership, the rank and file of American citi- | 
zens—on our farms, in our factories, in business, little and big, 
on relief, in small towns and large cities, in our professions, and. 
in the vast army of white-collar workers—really think and feel 
about current trends, desirable goals,.and workable policies. 

The work we are commissioned to do is thus at once a research 
and a referendum. The referendum aspect of this twofold obli- 
gation that has been put upon us precludes the issuance of any 
tentative document of principles, policies, or program by this, 
commission at this organization session. We are not commis- 
sioned, ourselves, to fabricate a program. We are commissioned to 
serve as the directors of a process of factual research and opinion- 
sounding that will reflect a Nation-wide judgment on national: 
policy. It is this that sets the work of this commission apart 
from any preceding move of any party in the political history of 
the United States. | 

The idea behind this commission is that the living issues of any 
generation are not invented in libraries or born as the byproduct’ 
of clever campaign strategy. The issues that really matter boil} 
up out of the hearts of the millions as they face the stubborn 
realities of life and work. It is the business of political parties 
to know what is thus ig in the hearts of men, to in 
it, to give forceful and intelligent leadership to it, and to devise 
the policies and instruments that will most effectively serve the 
mass interest. This is the business before this commission. We 
are not asked to plot maneuvers to get into office for the sake of, 
office. We are here to see and to serve the deepest human needs of 
the 130,000,000 men and women and children who make up 
America. Otherwise, many of us would not be here. | 

As suggested earlier, we are not here to te a campaign 
of petty and vindictive fault-finding. It is not a question of the 
sincerity of anyone’s purpose. But even the best intentions cannot 
alone give us great leadership. The national destiny is finally 
made or broken by detailed policies. If, as becomes daily more 
evident, many of the policies of the national administration have 
tragically failed to produce the results intended, and if, in addi- 
tion to their unworkability, many of these policies are delusions 
that have seeds of disaster in them, then it is critically important 
that the national mind be clarified r them. We need to 
have done for these issues now what Hamilton; Madison, and Jay 
did for the issues of their time in the Federalist papers. Now, 
as then, when every crossroads tavern became a forum for serious 
discussion and a torrent of pamphlets poured from the press, 
there is need for a sweeping reeducation of the Nation in political 
and economic realities. An alert and statesmanlike political oppo- 
sition must see in this need one of its major obligations. It is in 
this spirit that the Republican Party has created this commission. 

This cannot be done by any hasty rephrasing of the obvious or 
by dealing in glittering generalities. It involves a sustained and 
well-organized wrestling with political and economic realities and 
a thorough sounding of the deepest impulses of the American 
people, regardless of party or group or section. This is a task 
that can be of historic importance if we are but equal to its chal- 
lenge. The business of the commission will proceed with the ut- 
most promptness. And as early as proves consistent with thor- 
oughness, we shall express critical judgments and constructive 
proposals, not in terms of vague hope and gaudy promises, but 
concretely, definitely, and unevasively. 

The areas of policy which this commission must enter and 
explore are becoming daily more evident. There have been 10 
major drifts in national policy during recent years. The 2 
administration is responsible for most of these drifts of policy and 
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has accelerated all of them, These 10 drifts of national policy 
are: 

First. The drift from the balanced powers of representative self- 
government toward the centralization of unchec authority in 
the hands of the Chief Executive. 

Second. The drift from the assumption that we should have the 
minimum necessary public servants toward a vast and ever-ex- 
panding bureaucracy that swarms over the Nation like an army 
of occupation, devoting an increasing measure of its energies to 
party rather than governmental interests. 

Third. The drift from a belief that governmental economy is in 
the interest of the people's well-being toward a planned extrava- 
gance of Federal expenditure. 

Fourth. The drift from regulated freedom in economic enter- 
prise toward an increasingly intimate and detailed domination of 
private enterprise, both small and large, by politicians. 

Five. The drift from an economy of plenty through ceaseless 
development toward an economy of scarcity by legislation. 

Sixth. The drift from a progressive expansion of the Nation’s 
enterprise, in the interest of higher living standards for all Amer- 
icans, toward a deliberate restriction of the Nation’s enterprise, 
in the interest of a will-o’-the-wisp stabilization which, to the end 
of time, may prove impossible, unless we are willing to stabilize at 
a lower and lower standard of living, to which present policies of 
Government will inevitably drive us. 

Seventh. The drift from local responsibility toward a buck- 

dependence upon the Federal Government, which is 
creating a problem of human erosion more critical than the prob- 
lem of soil erosion, schooling millions upon millions of Americans 
to confine their social responsibility to the payment of taxes and 
to farm out their social conscience to Federal agents as proxies. 

Eighth: The drift from self-reliant trade-unionism toward a 
politically nursed labor movement, which subtly transfers the 
hopes of the working millions from their own leaders and their 
own strength to the uncertain fortunes of politics. a 
transfer which in one European nation after another has robbed 
labor of all its hard-worn rights to organize, to strike When no 
other effective course lies open, and to stand vigilant guard over 
its own interests. 

Ninth. The drift from self-initiated and self-managed agricul- 
tural cooperative organization toward an increasingly detailed 
Federal overlordship of farms and farmers. 

Tenth. The drift from coherent national policies toward conflict- 
ing group policies; a drift from national policies designed to be 
just and workable in the interest of the whole people, policies that 
permit no special interest to take precedence over the common in- 
terest, policies that refuse to coddle any class or any section to 
the detriment of the people as a whole; a drift toward policies 
that represent a series of surrenders to militant and conflicting 
minorities in return for their votes. 

These 10 drifts of policy, if permitted to run to their logical 
conclusion, will effect a sweeping revolution in American life and 
enterprise and result in an America not at all like the America the 
present administration insists it is seeking to foster. For, as 
the full implications of these 10 drifts of policy are subjected 
to ruthlessly honest analysis, it will become clear that they are 
heading us toward a kind of America no one has had the temerity 
to suggest we want. 

An America in which representative self-government will give 
way to a totalitarian state with the courts, the Congress, the 
commissions, and, finally, the people themselves subservient to the 
will, if not indeed to the whim, of the Chief Executive. 

An America whose economic life will be relatively stabilized at 
a low level of living standards, with its people committed to a 
slimly secure but uninspiring and unproductive life as fairly well- 
fed and fairly well-clothed and fairly well-housed helots of an all- 
dominant state. 

An America in which labor and organized agriculture 
will be rigidly controlled if not ruthlessly suppressed. 

An America in which a political oligarchy will impose its will 
upon church and school and press, for the inescapably logical 
reason that a government that runs everything else must dominate 
the agencies of opinion-making or it will not run everything else 
very | A 

Most of the major problems with which this commission must 
deal are thrown up out of these 10 drifts of national policy. In 
100 dealing with these problems this commission faces a threefold 
lob. 

1. This commission must make an utterly honest and objective 
audit of the New Deal, beginning with March 1933 and coming 
down to date. 

This audit must cover everything that has been a factor in the 
total impact of the New Deal on the lives and enterprises of the 
American people, every major piece. of legislation, every new 
agency created, every new power granted, every reallocation of 
power, every major pronouncement of the President which has 
affected the administration of government, the morale of enter- 
prise, or the mood of the people. This audit must turn its atten- 
tion to the less tangible aspects of the New Deal—the spirit in 
which it has dealt with farmers, with labor, with businessmen, and 
so on, the attitude it has displayed in debate and the effect that 
attitude has had upon the allaying or aggravating of class hatred. 

This audit must be conducted without any partisan bias that 
seeks to twist the record to make a case. It must freely record 
credit where credit is due, and refuse to withhold indictment where 
indictment is due. It must, step by step and with scrupulous 
fairness, indicate the plus or minus, the profit or loss that justly 
describes the results of the policies and acts of the present admin- 
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istration over the last 5 years. This commission must, if it is to 
escape demagogy and rise to the level of statesmanship, conduct 
this audit as objectively as if it were an independent commission 
of a a unrelated to any political party. 

e know that some things the New Deal has done have been 
things that should have been done long ago. We know that some 
things the New Deal has done have been miserable flops. We 
know that some of the policies of the New Deal have had dan- 
gerously undesirable objectives. And we know that some of the 
policies of the New Deal which have had admirable objectives 
have been so grossly ill-conceived that they have led us away 
from rather than toward these objectives. 

All this must be pulled together, related to the whole run of 
pomeni 32 N a 5 . and burned into the Ameri- 

as the fact basis from w: we may proceed 
to chart our future. ae re ae 

2. This commission must rethink, restate, and reinterpret to the 
Nation the political and economic philosophy with which the 
Republican Party faces the new circumstances of this new age. 

Under the present administration a philosophy of government 
and enterprise utterly alien to the long-held doctrine of representa- 
tive self-government and free enterprise under decent economic 
traffic rules has been in the making. That new philosophy of 
government and enterprise which the New Deal has been pro- 
moting has attracted the support of millions of Americans be- 
cause it promised to solve problems that pressed hard upon the 
body and spirit of millions of Americans. It has failed to solve 
these problems. But the problems remain. And the hard-pressed 
millions know they remain. And these millions want to know 
what a party bidding for leadership has to say about these prob- 
lems. No alternative leadership is going to slip into power through 
an indifference of the mass mind, no matter how disappointing 
the results of the New Deal finally prove. When mass judgment 
upon current policies is rendered the millions may make a wise 
decision or they may make a short-sighted decision, but it will 
be a consciously made decision. A phase of mere reaction is simply 
not in the cards. Events are compelling the millions to think 
politically. And any alternative leadership, bidding for power, 
will get short shrift at the hands of these awakened millions if 
it has nothing to offer beyond a policy of watchful waiting and 
playing the breaks. The Republican Party owes a fresh statement 
of its political and economic philosophy to the people. 

3. This commission must, as its contribution to the counsels 
of Republicanism, create a comprehensive report of policy respect- 
ing the long array of stubborn problems confronting us as a 
people—labor, agriculture, business, social security, taxation, politi- 
cal and economic foreign policy, unemployment, and so on. 

It is no ordinary situation that now confronts government. 
Platforms that are to be more than baits for votes cannot be 
improvised in the heat and hurry of conventions. This commis- 
sion is not empowered to write platforms, but it may make valuable 
contribution to the process of investigation and suggestion out 
of which creative platforms are born. 

These are the three specific tasks before this commission. I 
am confident the commission will perform these tasks with dis- 
tinction and a disinterested devotion to the national welfare. 


As Others See Us 
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OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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EDITORIAL BY MALCOLM W. BINGAY IN THE DETROIT 
FREE PRESS 


Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorD, I insert herein an editorial by Mr. 
Malcolm W. Bingay in the Detroit Free Press: 


[From the Detroit Free Press] 
Goop MORNING 
(By Malcolm W. Bingay) 
IN NEIGHBORS’ EYES 

The last time a European war loomed was in the early. summer 
of 1914. Woodrow Wilson was President and William Jennings 
Bryan was Secretary of State. 

Mr. Bryan was a well-intentioned gentleman of great oratorical 
ability, who could stir the emotions of his audience into a wild 
frenzy. But they, in the cold gray dawn of the morning after, 
wondered what they had got so excited about. Mr. Bryan was an 
emotionalist and not a thinker. He was never very clear about 
anything, but whatever it was he was always positive that some- 
thing ought to be done about it. 

Next to the Presidency itself there is no more important office 
in our Federal Government than that of Secretary of State. Mr. 
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Bryan early revealed that he possessed a vast ignorance of even 
world geography. He made himself the laughingstock of the na- 
tions by inviting the Government of Switzerland to send a ship 
to an American naval celebration. 

As Secretary of State he publicly announced that he could not 
live on the measly salary attached to that Office, and would, there- 
fore, continue his speaking on the Chautauqua circuit. As rival 
attractions on the same bill he was pitted against Swiss bell ring- 
ers, Negro minstrels, jugglers, and trained seals. 

This tickled all Europe, and the newspapers and magazines were 
filled with cartoons and comments on the strange American scene, 
Such German humorous magazines as Jugend and Simplizissimus 
ran caricatures of him waiting his cue to go on the stage for his 
“act,” surrounded by the usual array of vaudevillians. Punch, of 
England, likewise had great fun with the idea. 

In Europe the American Secretary of State was definitely typed 
in the minds of the people as a circus attraction. 

As a result of this penuriousness Europe took with a smile any- 
thing that was said officially by the American State Department, 
Even the people of Great Britain, speaking the same language as 
ours, know less about the United States than we do about the 
domestic affairs of the people of Tibet. So Bryan was accepted 
as a symbol. 

If a John Hay or an Elihu Root under a President such as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had been functioning at the time it might have 
been that the war would not have been carried on to its agonized 
conclusion. The voice of America would have been listened to 
with respectful attention instead of being laughed at. 

Now the war clouds loom over Europe again and we find that the 
British press is expressing its amused contempt of New Deal 
vagaries. It is not a healthy sign. Before 1914 America was a 
debtor nation. Today she is the greatest creditor nation on 
earth—and what are we doing with that position? Here is a 
characteristic British comment on the present scene in 
Washington: 

“Having been engaged for some time in the highly technical 
occupation of letting his country go to pieces, President Roosevelt 
is now employed in deciding how to put it together again. One 
cannot expect the President to have any views on the international 
aspect of the problem that confronts him, in view of the fact that 
he does not seem to have any definite views on the national aspect, 

“But, as the United States is producing a considerable quantity 
of materials, commodities, and manufactured goods for export, the 
international aspect of the problem does come into the picture. 
There are many important people on this side of the water who 
have changed their views on the policies of the administration in 
Washington. Their sympathy has turned to doubt and their hopes 
for the ordered progress of the United States have turned to fears 
that its vacillating policy is hindering world progress. 

“Nationally the President is facing a difficult situation; in one 
industry alone he has in the course of 10 months turned a ‘sit 
down’ strike based on prosperity into an application for relief 
based on unemployment. And he appears to have no idea as to 
how to extricate himself from the mire of unemployment which is 
beginning to engulf him. The industrialists and businessmen have 
given up trying to help, because their advice is regarded as biased, 
while the administration is completely unbiased. So Mr. Rocsevelt 
is being left alone, surrounded by theories that can 
never work and by advisers who work too hard in the wrong 
direction.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is not going on the Chautauqua circuit. But he 
is selling—at a profit of some hundreds of thousands of dollars— 
magazine and newspaper rights to his state papers, or personal 
comments on them, during his 5 years in the White House. In 
this he had finally joined all the rest of his family in making a 
side profit of large dimensions on the fact that he has been given 
the most sacred office of trust in the power of a free people to 
confer on any man. 

He is the first President of the United States ever to use his office 
for that purpose. 

Now we are about to enter into a bargaining deal with Britain 
for an Anglo-American trade pact. The gentlemen are already 
here from Threadneedle Street. British public opinion is not hos- 
tile to us. That would be bad enough, but this is worse. They 
are laughing at us. 


Remove Profits on War Supplies in Time of Peace 
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or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MARSHALL NEWS MESSENGER, MAR- 
SHALL, TEX., MARCH 2, 1938 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the following editorial ap- 
peared in the Marshall News Messenger, of Marshall, Tex., 
March 2, 1938: 
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SPEAKING OF PROFITS 


Widespread support has been given to the movement to “take 
the profit out of war“ in this country, proponents of the idea 
holding that the interests of peace would be served and much of 
the influences for war would be removed. 

But what of profits in times of peace? Naval hearings on the 
proposal for a vastly increased fleet, statements that our peace- 
time armament appropriation will run a billion two hundred mil- 
lion a year during the coming decade, make many people wonder, 
including the congressional Representative from this district, 
WRIGHT Par MAN. 

No American would knowingly deny the country adequate de- 
fenses; no American would favor skimping the services—but no 
really patriotic American wants munitions and armaments makers 
in the front line of the fight for bigger war preparations. 

How much of the present agitation for armament increases 
is coming from or is inspired by those whose profits are deter- 
mined by what the United States spends for war machinery? 

Mr. PATMAN expresses the thought: 

“Much has been said about taking the profits out of war, 
Such a proposal contemplates excessive profits being removed 
after the war is commenced. It occurs to me, and I have so 
expressed myself in Congress, that profits on munitions, war sup- 
plies, and battleships, that are made in time of peace should be 
very much restricted, if allowed at all. It is a well-known fact 
that the munitions trust has succeeded in breaking up many 
peace conferences in the hope that they may continue to causa 
‘war scares’ and obtain big appropriations for war equipment. 
A new battleship will cost at least $70,000,000. It is presumed 
that at least $10,000,000 of that will be profit. Such profits go to 
the battleship builder and are sufficient to justify American 
munitions makers to promote policies with foreign countries 
that will frighten us in America into spending enormous sums 
for 3 equipment, and on which they will reap enormous 
profits.” 

Mr. PatMaNn’s words contain much food for thought. Elected 
representatives should and must be constantly on guard against 
the influences of those whose patriotism is merely a cloak worn 
to mask more selfish interests. As far as possible, our course 
oe be influenced and determined by our most disinterested 

ens. 
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OF VIRGINIA 
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Monday, March 7, 1938 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG, OF 
TEXAS, BEFORE THE CLARKE COUNTY FISH AND GAME 
rt Sent any ASSOCIATION AT BERRYVILLE, VA., ON FEBRU- 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by Hon. Ricuarp M. KLEBERG, of Texas, before the 
Clarke County Fish and Game Protective Association at 
Berryville, Va., on February 25, 1938: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Clarke County Fish and Game 
Protective Association, and distinguished guests, this opportunity 
to address you tonight is a distinct privilege and a great pleasure. 
I have a profound admiration for Virginia and for Virginians; like- 
wise for many reasons I feel at home in your great State. The 
contributions of Virginia in the past to both our country and my 
State has been invaluable and are unforgettable, notwithstanding 
her prominent place in the recorded chronology of American 
events. Virginia’s contributions from the time of the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, and of Thomas Jefferson—the 
patron saint of Democracy—have deserved the gratitude of a great 
people. Detailed comment is, of course, unnecessary. Virginia's 
contributions at the present day, during these troublesome times, 
in giving the United States the services of men like CARTER GLASS, 
Harry Byrrp, my distinguished host and friend, your own Congress- 
man, A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, and others is well known and will be 
forever appreciated. 

The first Kleberg who came to this country—my grandfather, 
Robert Justus Kleberg—had the privilege and honor of serving 
with Virginia's greatest contribution to my State, Sam Houston. 
My grandfather was his personal friend and was with him at San 
Jacinto. My father obtained his legal education at the University 
of Virginia, and recently my son attended the Virginia Military 
Academy, at Lexington; so you can see, my friends, that as a Texan 
and as an American I can say that all thinking Americans feel 
proud of and thankful to Virginia. As a Texan this same feel 
is manifest and deeply enduring. As a man and human being 1 
am grateful for the friendship of your distinguished Senators, 
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together with that of my devoted friend Willis, who is rendering 
conspicuous and valuable service. Because of these and other 
reasons, I feel the keenest of pleasure in being here, and feel 
entirely at home. 

The subject assigned to me—Wildlife Education—requires first 
a brief résumé of the history of our wildlife in the United States 
since the beginning of our knowledge thereof. 

Previous to the coming of the white settlers, North America 
possessed an abundance and variety of wildlife not surpassed by 
any other continent. There were reasons for this. Wildlife, like 
vegetation, is modified as its habitat changes, and varies in form 
and abundance according to climate, soil fertility, and altitude. 
North America, with its crest in the icy Arctic and its base in 
the warm subtropical region of the Gulf of Mexico; with its Rocky 
Mountains in the West and its Alleghenies in the East; with its 
arid deserts, fertile plains, and well-watered valleys lying between, 
has within its boundaries almost every possible variation and de- 
gree of temperature, of precipitation, of soil fertility, and of 
vegetative cover types. Altitudes range from crests that are thou- 
sands of feet above sea level to that of the Death Valley, which 
is actually below sea level. Between the intense subzero tempera- 
tures of the Arctic wastes and the moist, tropical climate of the 
Isthmus of Panama are recorded infinite gradations of climate 
and temperature. 

This diversity results in differences in the types of 
both fauna and flora. The tiny lichen clinging to a glacier-scored 
rock protruding above the Arctic ice cap requires half a century 
for a few inches of growth, while along the Gulf the rank jungle 
growth springs up almost as rapidly as the axe and machete can 
cut it down. The brown bear of Alaska—the largest meat-cating 
animal on earth—and the tiny shrew, weighing an ounce or less, 
are alike able to find precisely the conditions each requires in 
order to live. So does the California condor, the largest living 
bird, with a wing spread of almost 10 feet, and so also does the 
wren, scarcely as large as one’s thumb. The norwhal, the sea 
lion, and the polar bear, the manatee, and the alligator, together 
with thousands upon thousands of other species, have their homes 
on a continent where nature seems to have exerted her limitless 
talent to provide accommodation for the greatest possible number 
and variety of creatures. 

The white pioneers, explorers, and trappers saw such an abun- 
dance of game and other wildlife when they came to North America 
that they could not adequately describe it for us. They spoke of 
flights of ducks and pigeons so tremendous that they “darkened the 
sun for hours on end,” but the phrase has little meaning today, 
because we ourselves have never seen such spectacles and can 
scarcely imagine what they were like. Their tales of bison herds 
that covered the prairie for mile after mile also fail to give us a 
picture of the sights that met the wondering gaze of those early 
travelers. When those men noted a flight of wild fowl they 
actually saw millions of individual ducks and geese; when we of 
today observe a flight of wild fowl we are fortunate indeed if it 
numbers a few thousands. 

Yet the aborigines who inhabited the continent until that time 
lived principally upon the fish and game. One might think it 
strange that wildlife should have persisted in such overwhelming 
abundance under such constant utilization for human needs, 
while it declined before another race of men who lived principally 
upon agricultural products—upon grain, vegetables, milk, and 
the meat of domestic animals. When we examine the facts under- 
lying this apparent inconsistency we shall find the answer to 
the conundrum in the different way the two races used the 
land—the primordial domain of the native fauna. 

The American Indians were gardeners but not farmers, In their 
small primitive plots they cultivated beans, corn, and tobacco, 
but in such limited quantities that had their families been com- 
pelled to depend upon these products alone they would have 
starved. For food and clothing they depended for the most part 
upon wildlife and uncultivated native plants. 

Then, too, the Indian population was a sparse and shifting one, 
scattered over the vast area of the New World. Their crude agri- 
cultural enterprises made little or no impression on the primeval 
environment so favorable to the production of wildlife. With 
this productivity unchecked, the combined effects of all the hunt- 
ing, trapping, and fishing done by all the tribes resulted in no 
material decrease of the constantly replenished supply. If some 
catastrophe had wiped out the Indian population, there would 
have remained in a year or two only a few scarcely discernible 
signs to indicate the hundreds of years of its occupancy, other 
than a few shell mounds here and there, the earthen burial 
mounds, the crude paintings in caves, and perhaps the smoke 
stains of cooking fires in a sheltered angle of a cliff. The Indian's 
trails and his gardens would alike have been overgrown and his 
rude huts and frail tepees disintegrated with the turns of the 
seasons as are the leaves and grasses of fhe passing year. The 
wild game and fur species, along with the vegetation, rivers, 
lakes, aquatic life, and insect life, would have remained un- 
op ra and undamaged by the red man's long habitation in 
the land. 

But after only 300 years of occupancy, the white man, were 
he to be exterminated suddenly, would leave behind him en- 
during scars and open wounds that might never heal. After 
thousands of years, our concrete highways and our cities of 
stone and steel would be reduced and dissolved to some extent, 
but the geologist would still be able to find arid wastes, dust 
bowls, the scarred, eroded, treeless mountain sides, the choked 
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and muddy streams, and the ruined marshlands, and these 
would be the melancholy monuments of the white man's 
civilization. The botanist would find valueless species of plant 
life growing where richly productive vegetation had once 
flourished, and the biologist would observe rats, cats, starlings, 
English sparrows, carp, and other allen creatures usurping a 
land that was never meant for them. The entomologist would 
find other devastating evidences of our occupation and hus- 
— equally eloquent of our careless, wasteful, destructive 


try of Minnesota and Wisconsin, other 
neighboring States, and parts of Canada, wild rice was spread 
artificially by the Indians of that section. The Indian missionary, 
Father Cushman, who was particularly familiar with the Choctaw, 
said that “no animal adapted for food was ever killed in wanton 
sport by an Indian hunter,” and an old Choctaw Indian told Mr. 
J. R. Swanton, of the Smithsonian Bureau of American Ethnology, 
that the old Indian game laws were as strict as those of the pres- 
ent day. The amount of game that might be killed was determined 
in advance of the hunt. The various Indian families camped 
wherever they pleased, and were divided into five bands. The 
captain of each of the five bands was required to find out how 
much his hunters killed each month, and report it to the head 
chief. During the last of February and March “they would no 
more kill a rabbit than they would a horse.” 

The Creek Indians and many other southern tribes had the 
established custom of maintaining “sacred” or “tabooed” lands, 
where no hunting was allowed for considerable periods until the 
game had increased sufficiently, whereupon all hunted upon the 
“tabooed” lands in common. 

Your own Shenandoah Valley, with its abundant wildlife, 
was kept prolific by this practice. 

The Omaha Indians, for instance, punished the offense of 
wathi’hi, which was the scaring off of game while the tribe was 
on a buffalo hunt, by terrific floggings. (See 27th Ann. Rep. 
B. A. E., p. 215.) So by these few recorded instances, one can 
readily see how different the Indian’s mental attitude when slaying 
animals for food was from that of the white race with which he 
subsequently came into contact. Perhaps no one thing has led 
to greater misunderstandings between the races than the slaughter 
of game. “The bewilderment of the Indian resulting from the 
destruction of the buffalo will probably never be appreciated. His 
social and religious customs, the outgrowth of centuries, were 
destroyed almost with a single blow. The past may have wit- 
Dae 15 tragedies, but of them we have no record.“ (Ibid. 
p. 8 

The apparent wastefulness of Indians at times may be attributed 
to different ideas regarding the origin and method of reproduc- 
tion of the animals, together with certain superstitious beliefs. 

The so-called sportsman could make a great contribution were 
he to truly study the facts connected with the history of wildlife, 
from its origin on through its reproductive cycles, taking into 
consideration the habits and foods of game, but, above all, to re- 
member future generations and their right to attend school in 
the grand schoolhouse of nature. 

The greatest men in our history had the opportunity to build 
their service on the foundation of a degree obtained in Nature’s 
school. Sam Houston was probably the greatest Virginia-Texan 
example of this thought. I admit that the cheapest of my hobbies 
is to attempt to do my share in the correction of vital mistakes, 
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so along that line I offer the suggestion that this associa- 
tion of intelligent and thoughtful sportsmen could spread addi- 
tional data as one of its greatest contributions for our wildlife 
and future generations of American boys and girls. 

One of the most interesting records of the red man’s retention 
of his racial and ancient traditions is to be found in a recent 
happening on the Crow Reservation. The Crows imposed a 3-year 
closed season on the limited hunting grounds used by them. 

the first 15 months of the closed season there was only 
one violation. An elk was killed by a Crow Indian, who shortly 
reported the violation in person to the Indian agent. This in- 
stance is cited in Wild Life Restoration and Conservation, in the 
remarks of Mr. T. R. L. McGinnis, Chief of Indian Affairs of 
Canada. 

Under Indian practices, “tabooed” or closed areas were left un- 
molested and the former site was soon replenished, for its produc- 
tivity and fertility had not been impaired. The Indian’s gardening 
operations left a scar on the wilderness scarcely more permanent 
than that made by his canoe as he paddled along a lonely lake. 

With the occupation of the land the white settlers, how- 
ever, wildlife began to diminish. The decrease was imperceptible 
at first, but it was definite nevertheless, for once the settler had 
brought the primitive land under tillage or exploited it by indus- 
try, it remained in that status and seldom reverted to the original 
condition as had been the case under the Indian's simple culti- 
vation. As they moved westward the white settlers subjugated 
more and more of the wild land without relinquishing any already 
brought under the plow, and the wildlife that remained in rear 
of the advancing lines of frontiersmen and settlers was forced to 
adjust itself to a new environment—one that for most species was 
not nearly so favorable as their former lot. 

Following settlement by the whites, this effort to increase gume 
by restricting the kill appears with increasing frequency, until at 
the opening of the present century nearly all if not all the States 
and Canadian Provinces had adopted elaborate statutory codes 
designed to protect wildlife and enable it to multiply. The system 
however, is only partially effective. Failure to realize to the full 
the intended benefits has been due to lax enforcement of laws, 
which has been occasioned in turn by negligible appropriations of 
money, by political interference, and by a general apathy on the 
part of the public, all of which are attributable to failure to ap- 
oon the seriousness of the problem confronting State und 

ation. 

But & deterrent factor even more potent was the seeming in- 
ability of wildlife administrators to realize that methods to reduce 
the annual toll of game taken by gunners was only one part cf a 
successful restoration plan. The missing element was that of 
planning for land utilization and management in such way as to 
preserve to the greatest degree possible the environmental condi- 
tions without which the wild creatures could not exist even though 
otherwise freed from human persecution, It is easy for us now 
to realize, for example, that the drainage and reclamation of about 
100,000,000 acres of marshland in the United States alone operated 
as effectively to prevent the increase of waterfowl as did the guns 
of the market shooters. Similar conditions applied with equal 
force to other species. Cultivation, deforestation, lowering of water 
levels by drainage, and the pollution of many of the remaining 
natural reservoirs and streams placed upland game and other wild- 
life under a great handicap in their struggle for existence. Agri- 
culture claimed not only the fertile lands; it invaded the sub- 
marginal areas as well, and the domain of the wild living things 
—— required wilderness environment shrank away from the 
invader. 

E. W. Nelson, a former Chief of the Biological Survey, was one 
of the first to point to the truth when in 1915 he began to urge the 
immediate acquisition of marsh and water areas to be set aside 
as permanent sanctuaries for waterfowl and other forms of wild- 
life. It was not until 1928, however, that there was finally passed 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, which authorized appro- 
priations of funds amounting to about $8,000,000 to be expended 
over a 10-year period for the purpose advocated by Dr. Nelson. 
Only about $1,300,000 has actually been appropriated thus far, 
but by the passage of the act, Congress gave its endorsement to a 
national policy of wildlife restoration and declared the preser- 
vation of habitat to be a fundamental part of the Government’s 
restoration plan. 

In 1934 this act was supplemented by the Migratory Bird Hunt- 
ing Stamp Act which requires all persons over 16 years of age 
who hunt waterfowl to purchase a migratory bird hunting stamp, 
the fee for which is $1. The law requires that 90 percent of the 
revenue received from the issuance of these stamps be used to 
acquire and improve suitable areas and that these areas are to 
be established as inviolate sanctuaries for waterfowl. The act 
is administered by the Bureau of Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Conservation organizations and sportsmen sponsored the meas- 
ure and for years had its adoption as a necessary step 
teward the restoration of our diminishing waterfowl. A similar 
bill had been before Congress a number of times, receiving the 
approval of one House or the other but not of both until it was 
taken up by the special wildlife conservation committees of the 
House and Senate of the Seventy-third Congress. 

Since its enactment the revenue from the sale of these stamps 
has totaled $2,172,715, or considerably more then a half million 
dollars annually, to be used in building up one of the most valu- 
able of our natural renewable resources. This act does not place 
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any additional burden on the taxpayer; it only requires those who 
hunt waterfowl to make a small annual contribution to support 
a sound and carefully planned program to maintain and increase 
these birds. The revenue from the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
Act is used for the constructive purpose of providing , rest- 
ing, and feeding grounds for waterfowl along their four major 
flight lanes extending from the Canadian border to the Gulf and 
to the Mexican boundary, and for improving conditions on areas 
already acquired. As time goes on and this work progresses, these 
birds will be able to avail themselves of a constantly increasing 
number of sanctuary zones where there is an abundance of food 
and water, and where they can rest unmolested. 

The primary purpose of the act is to preserve waterfowl, but the 
sanctuaries being created and developed under its authority also 
are of great benefit to many other valuable species of wildlife. 
Because these areas are water-impoundment projects they aid in 
controlling floods, in soil conservation, and other advantages which 
derive from the stabilization of water levels and the growth of 
vegetation. Much of the money received from this source will be 
used to acquire and rehabilitate lands that have been damaged by 
unprofitable drainage operations in the past. Throughout the 
country there are millions of acres of barren, desiccated land pro- 
ducing little or nothing of value to man or beast. These lands 
once were flooded; they were created by Nature to serve as water 
reservoirs and, as such, they produced millions of dollars’ worth 
of game, fur, and fishes until ruined by drainage. The revenue 
from the duck stamp is obviously insufficient to restore all of these 
ruined marshes and lakes, but it does and will provide for con- 
tinuous progress in this direction. It is a long-term contract with 
Nature, and we may find satisfaction in the knowledge that, be- 
cause of this act, in 50 years from now many of these man-made 
desolutions will be again watered and fruitful places. 

Another measure of greatest importance to wildlife and other 
organic resources is the act of March 10, 1934, to provide for the 
coordination of wildlife conservation activities. This act estab- 
lishes a policy of cooperation among Federal agencies engaged in 
conservation work. It provides for the investigation of our mani- 
fold water-pollution problems, a matter of greatest importance not 
only to the conservation of wildlife but to public health and recre- 
ation as well. Until the enactment of this measure it was well 
known that in the development of projects involving the drainage 
or the impounding of water one agency of the Federal Government 
often worked at cross purposes with other agencies. That is, one 
agency would be using an appropriation to lower water levels 
while another was at work trying to restore them. While one 
service sought to create marshes by flooding them another would 
be as busily engaged in draining natural marshes. The measure 
now requires that previous to the inauguration of any project hav- 
ing to do with the building of dams and the impounding of 
water the Federal agency having the work in charge shall consult 
with the Bureau of Biological Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries 
to ascertain how the purpose may be accomplished with the greatest 
benefit to wildlife or the least damage to it. 

On March 10, 1934, the Congress also passed another measure of 
great importance, known as the Robinson Act, authorizing the 
creation of wildlife and fish refuges in the national forests. 

There is much more to be expected from these three acts that 
I have mentioned than the preservation of our wildlife resources, 
however important this purpose is in fact. We have learned that 
everything that concerns one of our organic resources concerns the 
others. There is no such thing as a local disaster or a local benefit 
where the soil and its products are affected. Waste, destruction, 
and bad management of any organic resource is a national loss in 
the long run; while conservation, rehabilitation, and restoration 
of these vital assets benefit everyone and extend the advantages of 
good husbandry to generations of Americans yet to come. 


Pay of Enlisted Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1938 


Mr, VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, some people think America 
ought to have 22 battleships. Some think 19 is enough. All 
agree it is the duty of Congress to provide “adequate na- 
tional defense.” There is dispute as to what this means. 

DO NOT WANT MILITARISM 

Nobody wants to militarize the American people. To do 
So would be to destroy some of the best things in American 
civilization. 

WHAT WE HAVE SHOULD BE THE BEST 

But we do want whatever Army or Navy or Air Corps our 
CTV 
wor) 
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In this connection, the men who are enlisted in the Regu- 
lar service of the country have got to be considered. For 
guns and ships are, in the final analysis, no more effective 
than the men behind them. But to a large degree these 
men have been forgotten. 

LOW PAY AND INADEQUATE BENEFITS 

Since 1922 there has been no increase in pay for the 
Regulars of the Army or Navy. A majority of the men in 
the Regular Army today receive less than $30 a month, and 
seventh-grade men receive only $21 a month. 

A man in the Navy who had lost his leg in some such 
incident as the Panay would receive a maximum benefit of 
$37.50 a month, or only about one-third what he would 
have received had it been lost in action in the World War. 
This is only an example, It could be multiplied. 

HK. R. 8782—BY CONGRESSMAN IZAC 

Congressman Ep. V. Izac, of California, has introduced a 
bill, H. R. 8782, which provides approximately a 20-percent 
increase in pay for the enlisted personnel of the regular 
armed forces of the Nation. 

I believe this is an eminently fair bill. I do not believe 
we should spend billions for battleships or hundreds of mil- 
lions for airplanes without providing this modest increase 
in pay for the soldiers and sailors who must man them. 


Ratification of the Constitution by Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ARTICLE BY MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Record an article by Matthew Page 
Andrews relating to the ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
tion by the State of Virginia. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HISTORIAN RECALLS RATIFICATION BY VIRGINIA 150 YEars Aco 


(By Matthew Page Andrews, author of Virginia, the Old Dominion, 
American History and Government, and other historical works) 


The Colonial and Revolutionary prominence of Virginia as by 
far the largest as well as the most populous of the 13 Anglo- 
American Commonwealths warrants the assertion that in 1788 her 
ratification of the Federal Constitution held greater contemporary 
significance than that of any of her sister States. 

Such being the case, it is worth while, upon the occasion of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of ratification, to reexamine 
not only the reasons assigned by the Virginians who endorsed the 
instrument, but also those brought forward by their opponents 
who argued that it should be rejected unless it were materially 
amended. 

By what may seem to us now a surprisingly narrow margin, the 
ratificationists won, partly because, as in the case of the ratifica- 
tionists in Massachusetts, they persuaded delegates in doubt that 
the fear of aggression by the proposed central government was 
not. justified. 

ARGUMENTS CITED 


In substance, the ratificationists argued that under the proposed 
Constitution, a general government of limited powers, whose 
representatives would be elected by the people of the several 
States, could not and would not interfere with the self-govern- 
ment of those States, as King and Parliament had done or had 
attempted to do with the 13 self-governing Colonies. That, 
they said in effect, could not happen in such a representative 
democracy. 

It has been estimated that the United States Constitution has 
inspired upward of 100,000 books, pamphlets, and special articles; 
and that at least 1,000,000 orations have been, and will be, de- 
livered during this sesquicentennial celebration. 

Fortunately for library space and perhaps the facts of history, 
but few of the latter will be preserved in print; for if we judge 
these efforts by the Constitution Day addresses of recent decades, 
only one of the two great purposes actuating the framers of the 


Constitution will be stressed; the other has been uniformly min- 
imized or even ignored. Consequently this article will attempt to 
offer a different note to this chorus; for it seems both fitting and 
timely that a recurrence to historical proportions should be 
sounded from one of the older States where in 1788 the debate 
over adoption was hot and the issue in doubt, as in the influential 
Commonwealths of Virginia, Massachusetts, and New York. 

This modern one-point portrayal of a two-point discussion is 
perhaps natural, since the call for a continental convention was 
essentially the result of a demand for a real government to take 
the place of the advisory body that was the old confederated Con- 
gress. Nevertheless, the creation of a “sovereign Nation” was 
considered an objective no more desirable than the preservation 
of a maximum of liberty for the “sovereign States”; indeed, the 
latter objective was the chief interest of the delegates, if we are to 
determine its relative importance by the volume of discussion in- 
volved. We may go further and say that, with the particular ex- 
ception of James McClurg, of Virginia, who had been educated 
abroad, and Alexander Hamilton, a native of the West Indies, the 
principal concern of the delegates was the protection of the States 
against the encroachments of any central authority that might 
be established. 

An amazing reversal in the meaning of words with respect to 
their interpretation in the past as compared with the present 
makes it desirable to consider these changes in terminology. As 
far as the writer knows, there is no example in modern lexicog- 
raphy similar to tie sudden variation—without explanation—in 
the dictionary definitions of the word “federal” and allied terms. 
In other cases where a word has taken, or is given, a new inter- 
pretation, the older one is also presented. When, however, the 
definitions of these constitutional terms were reversed in the 
1865 edition of Webster’s Dictionary, the older meanings were 
omitted—a unique example, in America, at least, of lexicographers 
being influenced by political considerations in violation of their 
professional obligations to the public. 

* — . . . . . 

In the Virginia convention leaders among the ratificationists 
were James Madison, Edmund Randolph, Henry Lee, John Mar- 
shall, George Wythe, Francis Corbin, James Innes, Edmund Pendle- 
ton, and George and Wilson Cary Nicholas. If the afterthought 
of today makes it appear that the weight of patriotism and wis- 
dom was on their side, it is a pitifully superficial view to think 
that Patrick Henry, Mason, John Tyler, James Monroe, 
William Grayson, Benjamin Harrison, John Dawson, Meriwether 
8 and other antiratificationists were lacking in these qual- 

es. 

Bearing in mind that the term Federal referred to the system 
that was to consist of a sovereign nation of many sovereign 
States“ to use a historic phrase happily preserved in the body of 
the American’s creed—we may now proceed to examine the two 
great considerations that underlay the discussions at Philadelphia 
with the prophecy of sectional conflicts proclaimed at Richmond 
by Patrick Henry as nature dramatized his final argument amidst 
a violent electrical storm which semed to foreshadow the thunder 
of the man-made storm Henry was predicting. 

It has been the custom of many historians and commentators 
to discount as short-sighted or provincial the arguments of the 
opponents of ratification. Nevertheless the antiratificationists 
examined the future by the light of the past. It may be said 
that George Mason was the inspiration of the prophecy of which 
Patrick Henry was the mouthpiece, and although Mason is rela- 
tively neglected in American history he must eventually be rated 
among the greatest political philosophers of his time. Before the 
logic and reasoning of Mason even Madison was on the defensive, 
for in effect the latter admitted that expediency and the expecta- 
tion of amendments designed to prevent the ills predicted by 
Mason were the determining factors that led the convention to 
accept the Federal Constitution as it stood. Mason knew the 
unvarying rule that governments did not voluntarily yield pre- 
rogatives granted and that all governments sought to extend their 
powers, a rule the validity of which Madison did not attempt to 
deny. 

Mason had, like his neighbor and quondam political protégé, 
George Washington, realized the need for a central government 
capable of dealing with foreign nations and of insuring ‘domestic 
tranquillity.” He, too, had attended the Philadelphia Convention, 
and he had noted that the Constitution had been signed by but 
39 out of the 55 delegates originally In attendance. Virginia, then 
powerful beyond any of her sister States, had sent seven delegates, 
of whom three had signed or approved and two had refused. Mary- 
land, a comparatively small State, had sent five delegates, three o. 
whom likewise had signed and two had refused; and Maryland, as 
a small State, was due to receive more material benefits from a 
stronger union. Maryland had stayed outside of the Confederation 
during almost the whole of the Revolution, until Virginia, by the 
most remarkable self-denying ordinance recorded in modern his- 
tory, had deeded away an empire in the northwest for the common 
use of the Confederation, and it was stipulated that the whole of 
that territory was to be made into coequal States on a principle 
that had no precedent in political experience. 

Because of the earlier date assigned the Maryland convention, 
William Paca, of that Commonwealth, had preceded the Virginians 
in offering certain State-rights amendments; but the ratification- 
ists in the Maryland convention knew they had the votes to win, 
so with a minimum of argument they quickly used their power 
to bring the convention to a close. Maryland ratificationists and 
their opponents corresponded with their Virginia colleagues, but 
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whether George Mason exchanged views with William Paca may 
never be ascertained. 

In any event, Mason brought up in the Virginia convention two 
prime objections to the Constitution as it stood, only one of which 
had been considered by Paca. Patrick Henry’s warnings were heard 
constantly on a number of objections during many days of elo- 
quent argument; Mason talked less, but with uncanny prescience 
centered his attention on these two major points: Opposition to 
(1) the commercial compromise which allowed the proposed Fed- 
eral Congress, by simple majority vote, to impose tariff taxation; 
and (2) the continuation of the African slave trade. 

Although the tremendous significance of this first point has been 
lost in American history, there can be little doubt that had the pro- 
posed amendment bearing on this matter been made a condition of 
Virginia's ratification, the armed clash between the sections would 
have been averted in which Virginia, ever the mediator, became the 
victim of warring extremes. 

Certain it is that Mason’s amendment would have obviated the 
dangerous difficulties with South Carolina in 1832 when Governor 
Floyd, of Virginia, was ready, at the height of the crisis, to send a 
message to President Jackson similar to that which Governor Letcher 
dispatched to President Lincoln in 1861. War was then avoided by 
a. reduction of the tariffs, but it fell to the lot of the grandchildren 
of the founders to engage in the fratricidal strife that was merely 
postponed and that might have been altogether averted by the 
incorporation in the Federal Constitution of the following proposi- 
tion earnestly urged by Mason and his colleagues: 

That no navigation law or law regulating commerce shall be 
passed without the consent of two-thirds of the Members present 
in both Houses. 

In the 1830's South Carolina repealed her ordinance of nullifica- 
tion and Andrew Jackson did not order out the troops; but the sec- 
tional irritation caused by the constant rivalry of economic systems 
was to be greatly aggravated by the second problem that in 1788 
Mason sought to solve by constitutional amendment as a condition 
to Virginia’s ratification. 

From the beginning the South had been devoted to agricultural 
pursuits while the North was developing manufacturing and com- 
merce. Shortly after the formation of the Union, the rural South, 
with representation in an American Congress, was to be paying dis- 
proportionately in indirect taxation far more than the British Gov- 
ernment had contemplated in taxation of the Colonies, which were 
without representation. In any event, George Mason had prophe- 
sied that The effect of a provision to pass commercial laws by a 
simple majority would be to deliver the South, bound hand and 
foot, to the Eastern States.” 

Additional light on this subject is to be seen in unpublished 
letters owned by A. L. Tinsley, of Baltimore. The following extract 
from one of these, written jointly by Richard Henry Lee and Wil- 
liam Grayson to Col. Thomas Tinsley, delegate to the General 
Assembly, illustrates the demand of Virginians for amendments 
to the Federal Constitution when the ink on that instrument was 
scarcely dry. The Constitution had been signed on September 17, 
while the Lee-Grayson letter was dated New York, September 28.“ 
A single quotation is sufficient to indicate what was uppermost 
in the minds of the majority—the fear of the loss of liberty 
through the encroachments of the central power—in modern 
terms, “regimentation”—-which has ever been repugnant to the 
self-governing genius of the Anglo-Celtic race. The following 
quotation summarizes the theme of the whole letter: 

“It is impossible for us not to see the tendency to 
consolidated empire in the national operations of the Constitu- 
tion, if no further amended than as now proposed, and it is 
equally impossible for us not to be equally apprehensive for civil 
liberty when we know of no instance in the records of history that 
show a people ruled in freedom when subject to one undivided 
government and inhabiting a territory so extensive as that of the 
United States.” 

The second of Mason’s two great objections to the Federal 
Constitution concerned the article permitting the continuance to 
1808 of the African slave trade, a measure favored by the planters 
of the lower South, who needed more labor, and by New England 
whose merchants were engaged in importing the Negroes. 

Here George Mason again correctly forecast trouble and he strove 
to make it possible to cast out the irritant that was during the 
next seven decades to widen the economic differences which rival 
sectional interests were already developing. The Negro slaves im- 
ported under this extension of the African trade, denounced by 
Mason as not only dangerous, but “nefarious,” added a heavy 
burden to the problem of gradual emancipation, by which so many 
Virginians anticipated a way out of what was, by and large, an 
unprofitable labor system. Had Mason been able to make an 
immediate end of this overseas slave traffic a sine qua non of 
Virginia’s entry into the Union, it seems highly probable that the 
progress of emancipation, already begun in the North, where there 
were but few slaves, would have been accelerated throughout the 
upper South so that the slavery problem would not have provided 
a cloak under which, according to Bishop John Henry Hopkins, 
of Vermont, the northern politician hid his real alms whilst mak- 
ing the antislavery movement “the watchword of party,” as well 
as the medium through which fanatical reformers villified the 
South and exhausted upon its people the entire vocabulary of 
vituperation—Jefferson, Clay, and Lincoln denouncing them in 


FORTY AMENDMENTS 


In all, the Virginia antiratificationists proposed some forty-odd 
ts, of which about one-half were embodied in the Con- 
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stitution in the so-called Bill of Rights, a title generally—and 
incorrectly—accorded George Mason’s declaration in the Virginia 
constitution of 1776. Since the Virginia Declaration of Rights 
preceded by over a decade the United States Bill of Rights, the 
many similarities may be assumed as derivable from the former, 
its apparent model. 

Mason's abstract ideals of religious freedom and civil Mberty 
became a part of the Federal Constitution, but the two great safe- 
guards proposed by him to protect the Republic against sectional 
strife were lost—not because the members of the convention were 
opposed to them, but because the majority felt that insistence 
thereon would lead to the withdrawal of the New England States 
on the one hand and the States of the lower South on the other. 

One of the articles included in the Bill of Rights could, how- 
ever, be applicable only to the instrument of the General Gov- 
ernment; viz: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” 

In the above article the upholders of the Federal principle 
of a sovereign Nation composed of sovereign States hoped to 
make that principle coexistent with the Constitution itself. 

Except for the peculiar lapse in advocating the eighteenth 
amendment, it appears that Virginia has supported these prin- 
ciples from the establishment of the more perfect Union to the 
present, notwithstanding the overwhelming trend during the 
past 75 years toward further consolidation of powers in the 
Federal Government coupled with the apparent weakening of 
what the founders called the Federal system, which was, and 18, 
America’s greatest contribution to the science of government. 


Making Democracy Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, OF WEST 
VIRGINIA, ON MARCH 2, 1938 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by me over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem Wednesday, March 2, 1938: 


“Your home is your castle.” You have heard these simple and 
personal words quoted many times I am sure. Listen to them 
again: “Your home is your castle.“ Into these five simple words 
is packed the essence of our dem These words were a 
challenge to an old order in which the rulers of society lived secure 
in guarded castles on the hilltops while their subjects lived in 
the valleys under the control of the king’s men. When that order 
was overturned by the makers of American democracy a Bill of 
Rights was created. This Bill of Rights and the structure of pop- 
ular government was intended to give the humblest home the 
status of an ancient castle and the ordinary man the same priv- 
lleges as a sovereign. 

The big issues featured on the front pages of our daily news- 
papers when really boiled down are concerned with homes, They 
represent the eternal e of human beings to achieve the 
good life; fathers to support their families in health and com- 
fort; mothers to rear healthy and happy children; young people 
to find a constructive opportunity to realize their ambitions; old 
people to live the closing years of their lives in the dignity of 
independence. 

In other words, the broad social and political issues can always 
be translated into the most and vital concerns of fami- 
lies. The great questions being argued at the cross-roads and 
debated in the forums are close to the concerns of the families in 
their homes. 

There is a major conflict emerging in the world today over the 
way to realize the impelling goal of homes. It was the 
claim of the old kings and is the claim of the new dictators that 
you are not competent to decide what course should be taken to 
make your home, and, with your fellow citizens, the millions of 
other homes fit places in which to live successful lives. These 
dictators today say as the kings said in the past that there must 
be a castle on the hill and obedience to the king’s men in the 
valley. According to the new terminology, the king's men are 
known as party functionaries. The old principle is asserted of 
all power from the top and unqu obedience from the 
8 1 wes =“ told, W 1 the homes from 8 

n the other „pow. vo are reasserting prin- 
ciples of democratic freedom, summarized so clearly in the five 
words: “Your home is your castle” We claim that the people 
who live in their homes are able to work together for better and 
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more secure homes, All history has demonstrated that the castle 
on the hill sooner or later becomes a protection of privilege for 
those who dwell within and not a guardian of the welfare of the 
homes in the valley. Obscure as well as prominent people are 
testifying to the principle of all power from the bottom and re- 
sponsibility at the top. We declare that good homes cannot be 
created by top-sergeants barking orders but rather through the 
efforts of the families themselves. Each home must be a castle 
whose family seeks its own welfare through cooperative and intel- 
ligent seeking after the common welfare. 

The central issue, then, is the good life in good homes. I want 
to discuss with you one proposal for making democracy work more 
effectively to this end. What I have to say is not academic, It is 
personal. It concerns every home and every family. 

Experience teaches us that the welfare of one home is dependent 
upon the welfare of all the homes composing the Nation. We 
cc together to work for public health, for example, because we 

ow that in some of the homes menaces all of the fami- 
lies. Our joint efforts in a democratic society are taken through 
government by representatives. It is most important to the wel- 
fare of each family that they participate with understanding in 
determining the policies to be promoted for the general welfare. 

Democracy is perpetuated and improved only when the great 
majority of families are engaged in the task of making it work in 
their interests. It seems inevitable that people will turn to the 
castle on the hill in desperation when through representative gov- 
ernment they fail to meet their problems and make progress 
toward the goal of good homes. Therefore, the practical action in 
defense of the process of democracy consists of two parts. First, 
we must use the machinery of democratic government to meet the 
situation and prevent a break-down in our economic life; second, 
we must bulwark our democratic institutions with further provi- 
sions for the widespread discussion and study of our common prob- 
lems. Only by making democracy work in the interest of decent 
homes and happy families can we preserve it. A dictatorship can 
perpetuate itself through a show of force and suppression of oppo- 
sition. It can terrorize the courageous minority and hypnotize the 
docile majority. But a democracy lives and grows by its works, 
The people must be relatively successful in managing their own 
affairs. 

We have recognized from the beginning of our national life on 
the democratic basis that ignorance is the greatest enemy of free 
government. Therefore, we have developed an educational system 
charged with the responsibility of training the youth in the skills 
of independent thinking. We have insisted upon freedom of ex- 
pression through print and speech so that the people might have 
access to facts, information, and opinions on which basis to arrive 
at more intelligent judgments. But the complexities of our modern 
life are requiring a deeper understanding. More and more the 
welfare of the homes is bound up in the actions we take as citizens 
on broad and complex local and national issues. 

These issues are new. Formal schooling cannot suffice in meeting 
them. They must be studied and discussed by the adult citizens 
from month to month. Never have we had more help in getting at 
an understanding of important problems than today. The radio, 
press, and even the motion pictures bring us vast amounts of in- 
formation and opinion each day. But we need a systematic and 
regular program through which to study these materials. We need 
a practical plan for associating more and more adults in an organ- 
ized study of public affairs; for such association produces a sense 
of individual responsibility as well as promoting an exchange of 
opinion. 

bene public forum, the town meeting, and the discussion group 
offer the methods of cooperative adult learning. We have hundreds 
and thousands of forums and discussion groups. They have multi- 
plied during the period of economic stress as the families have felt 
the need for more common counsel on their common problems. 
But for the same reasons that we have insisted upon a systematic 
and professionally guided plan of education for young people, we 
find ourselves in need of such a plan for adults. If the under- 
standing of public affairs is so essential to the working of democ- 
racy, the planning of practical ways of promoting such under- 
standing cannot be left exclusively to volunteer effort. 

Many of us have been profoundly impressed with the experi- 
mental work in this field of adult civic education through forums 
conducted under the guidance of the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington. We have watched the program inspired by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, who, having made a be- 
ginning in his own community of Des Moines as the superintendent 
of schools, extended the general plan to other communities on a 
demonstration basis when he came to Washington. The first of 
these was in Morgantown, W. Va., and I have personally seen its 
success there. 

During the latter part of 1936 and during 1937, 19 such forum 
demonstration centers were established in 19 States in all sections 
of the country. Local educational agencies under public control in 
the localities in cities, towns, and rural areas, participated in this 
demonstration p . In such communities, involving a total 
population of only about 4,000,000, more than 10,000 forum meet- 
ings under competent and locally selected leadership were con- 
ducted, attracting an attendance of over 1,000,000 citizens. In 
these communities, ranging from 100,000 population to over 500,000, 
15 to 40 forum discussions were held each week in the various 
neighborhoods and small towns. The people in these communities 
participated in the planning of the program, which was managed 
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by the same educational agency entrusted with the management of 
public education for children and young people. 

Again in 1938, with a further appropriation of emergency funds, 
the Office of Education has extended the forum demonstration 
program to new communities in additional States. This year the 
special problem being explored is a practical administrative plan 
for operating well-guided forum discussion in small towns. Some 
75 school districts have joined a cooperative plan, involving five or 
more towns in a given locality, to experiment with the problem of 
sharing competent leadership and operating forums at low cost. 

I do not have time to describe the work that has been done 
during the past few years. A comprehensive and pictorial descrip- 
tion of it will be contained in an Office of Education publication 
to be issued shortly. What has been done thus far has been the 
result of the allocation of small amounts of money used primarily 
for the employment of needy persons qualified under the pro- 
visions of the work-relief program. 

I have introduced a bill in the House, and Senator LEE, from 
Oklahoma, has introduced it in the Senate, to provide Federal aid 
to the States and local communities for a period of 3 years to the 
extent of not to exceed $2,200,000 per year to enable our local 
institutions of public education to conduct forum demonstrations 
in many places. This proposed bill is based upon the sound prin- 
ciple of helping localities get started in the organization and local 
planning of educational programs which are of national importance 
and needed to strengthen the fabric of democracy. 

For much less than the cost of maintaining for a year a battle- 
ship for the defense of our shores against invasion, we can give 
national impetus to an educational movement of defense against 
internal weakening of our democratic structure. As the States 
and localities begin to work out plans whereby the adult citizens 
may be brought into systematic study groups on public questions 
and forums for the full and free debate of important issues, we 
will have a new and powerful force at work arousing the social 
conscience of the people. The families will turn their minds more 
and more to the important business of governing themselves. This 
is a practical way of making democracy work. 

This bill does not propose a new organization or require a new 
bureau. It merely infuses into the powerful and vast structure of 
public education new funds with which to develop a new service. 
It will cause more of our school buildings to be used at night in 
the interest of a more enlightened public understanding of modern 
problems. It will stimulate a new concern on the part of laymen 
and teachers for the things that matter to the homes of America. 
It will bring the fathers and mothers and adults generally into a 
closer contact with the local educational system and promote a 
more vital curriculum for youth. It will stir Americans to a new 
appreciation of our democratic society and its relation to the wel- 
fare of the homes and families. 

Much more than the amount called for in my bill will be 
invested in this educational program. The amount put up by 
the Federal Government will be matched by amounts provided 
by the States and local communities. But more than this, the 
resources of our public-school system will be harnessed more 
effectively to the needs of local communities than before. Build- 
ings and staffs already there will be geared to the needs of this 
type of adult education. And, while the local programs will be 
relatively modest, the stimulation of volunteer effort and the 
infusion of new vitality in old groups will result on a large scale 
if the forum demonstrations conducted to date are at all 
indicative. 

All of us in Congress are facing scores of important issues. 
Shall we do this or that? We try to discern the trend of public 
opinion in order to make representative government work. But 
many times it appears that there is no well-defined public opinion. 
Yet decision is imperative. The people have not discussed the 
problem, we find. Pressure groups of various types, some having 
tiny minority interests to represent try to influence the decision. 
If we are honest and sincere representatives of the people we 
will want to act in their interest as they see it. But how is 
this possible unless we have vastly more discussion and study 
of the complicated issues before us? 

Sometimes an issue arises concerning which the intelligent 
and practical answer seems clear after we have studied it. But if 
the people are ignorant concerning that issue and have no prac- 
tical means of seeking enlightenment on it the decision is almost 
certain to be made on the basis of ignorance rather than intelli- 
gent understanding. The homes and families take the conse- 
quence of such ignorance. 

We who are eager to make democracy work realize that the de- 
velopment of practical and impartial facilities for the Nation-wide 
discussion and study of public affairs is of even more importance 
at this moment than much of the specific legislation before us. 
The sooner we get this educational approach to our common prob- 
lems organized on a broad basis, the easier will be our task in 
interpeting the will of the people on specific issues. The measure I 
have introduced, and on which the House Committee on Educa- 
tion will soon hold hearings, is designed to promote an educa- 
tional preparation of the national will of the electorate. It calls 
for the practical adaptation of the town-meeting procedure which 
our forefathers used in creating a democratic society. 

I will be happy to send a copy of this bill on adult civic educa- 
tion to anyone requesting it. I invite your study and considera- 
tion. Here is a matter of basic im ce to the homes and 
families of our democracy. Your ngressman will appreciate 
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having your counsel and opinion about it. I will appreciate hav- 
ing copies of your communications on this subject. 

“Your home is your castle.” If you want to maintain the pro- 
tections which now surround it and prevent the establishment 
of the castle on the hill with domination over the homes in the 
valley, you must participate in making democracy work. The 
power is still in your hands. 


Federal Tax on Chain Stores—Raise Money for 
Old-Age Assistance and for Other Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, OF TEXAS, ON 
MARCH 6, 1938 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permission having been 
granted, I insert herewith a radio address which I delivered 
last evening over the Mutual Broadcasting System’s coast- 
to-coast network, on the subject of the proposed Federal tax 
on chain stores—H. R. 9464: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, the Federal chain- 
store tax bill, H. R. 9464, was introduced in Congress in the House 
of Representatives on February 14, 1938. It has 75 sponsors, in- 
cluding myself, from 33 different States. Twenty-two States have 
passed chain-store tax laws, but this is the first proposal for a 
Federal tax. If these Members of Congress believed that this bill 
would be harmful to the consumers, they would not support it. 
After all, the voters who elect Members of Congress are all con- 
sumers, and no Member of Congress is knowingly going to do 
anything that will be against the wishes and welfare of his con- 
stituents. These Members have given this question serious con- 
sideration. They are convinced that local ownership of retail 
business is in the interest of the country, including the con- 
sumers. They know that absentee ownership of any business that 
can be conducted locally is detrimental to the general welfare of 
the people, 

WHETHER JOHN DOE REMAINS IN BUSINESS, NOT THE QUESTION 


It is a matter of no concern to the country, generally, whether 
John Doe, the local groceryman, remains in business, and no law 
should be passed that will reward him if inefficient. However, if 
Groceryman John Doe is a capable, hard-working merchant, and 
is being put out of business solely by reason of a system that is 
spreading all over the Nation and destroying community life, in- 
cluding the homes, churches, and schools, the destruction of his 
business is a matter of the greatest concern to all the people who 
desire a fair distribution of privileges and opportunities. 


OBJECT TO RESTRICT NATIONAL CHAINS 


It is contended that, when our bill, H. R. 9464, becomes fully 
effective after the second year, the taxes will be so high on the 
national corporate chains (which own several thousand retail 
stores) that they will be unable to continue in business. Frankly, 
the object of this bill is to cause a law to be enacted that will 
restrict retail distribution to a small area and to a comparatively 
small number of units. It will not put them out of business. It 
will cause them to reduce the number of stores they own and 
give other people, especially local citizens, a chance. 

Local 893 and opportunities are so valuable that it is 
difficult estimate a price (measured in money) that would be 
sufficient to exchange them for. Community life in America is 
so valuable and so vital to the continued happiness and pros- 
perity of our people, and the general welfare of our Nation, that 
a price in the form of taxes cannot be fixed too high. 

Opportunities for the young, as well as our community life, are 
too valuable to be bought with the money of national corporate 

FUNDS TO TEACH RETAILING 
Cleverness, initiative, and efficiency should be encouraged. Con- 
has appropriated more than a million dollars to be allocated 
fo educational institutions in the different States during the next 
year, for the purpose of teaching young men and young women 
how to become retailers, salesmen, and other distributors. This 
appropriation is likely to increase each year. Texas, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, California, and Tllinois will each receive more 
than $50,000 for this purpose and other States will receive amounts 
in proportion. This money will be matched by State funds in 
developing this new field of vocational education. 
ONE CONCERN NOW DOING 10 PERCENT RETAIL GROCERY BUSINESS 


Right now the national chain-store system does not prevail in 
every line of distribution. That is why the percentage of total 
retail business done by the chains seems comparatively low, only 
about 25 percent. However, if you consider only the lines of busi- 
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ness in which national corporate chains are engaged, and the cities 
and communities where they operate, it is quickly discovered that 
in some lines of retail business they are already doing a majority 
of the business in the entire Nation and in some cities and com- 
munities they already have an outright monopoly. If 10 corpora- 
tions were as large as one concern (that now owns more than 
15,000 retail grocery stores), these 10 concerns would do all the 
retail food business in America. If 200 corporations owned as 
much wealth of this Nation as one corporation now owns, all the 
wealth of the entire Nation would be owned by these 200 corpora- 
tions. Will these boys and girls (who are being educated to be- 
come retailers) have a fair opportunity to pursue their occupation 
if we permit this monopolistic trend to continue? Further, if 
they are poor boys and girls who will furnish them the money 
with which to go into business? Surely the local banker will not 
furnish it, neither will a neighbor or friend, because no one person 
standing alone can meet the ruthless, heartless, chiseling competi- 
tion sponsored by one of these so-called “wise men from the east.” 
SHOWING THAT WILL BE MADE BEFORE COMMITTEE 

Obviously, it is impossible for me to discuss all the questions 
that should be considered in connection with this bill in the short 
length of time at my disposal. 

I desire to assure my listeners that, when this bill is considered 
by the great Committee on Ways and Means, composed of 25 Mem- 
bers, in the House of Representatives, the proponents will be able 
to show that if the bill is enacted into law it will result in the 
following: 

First. It will provide needed revenue for old-age assistance and 
other worthy purposes. 

e. It will cause the employment of more than a million 
people. 

Third. It will grant reasonable and proper security to the clever, 
efficient, hard-working businessman who is able to meet competi- 
tion, but it will not place an umbrella over the inefficient. 

Fourth. Loans to small business may be made with the assur- 
ance that such small businesses will not be unmercifully destroyed 
overnight by Wall Street intruders. 

Fifth. Absentee owners (who insist upon hogging valuable priv- 
ileges and opportunities of the local people) will be required to 
compensate the Nation for that loss by the payment of taxes. 

Sixth. Consumers will receive lower prices because there will be 
more competition. As it is now, a national corporate chain will 
give very low prices until the independents in the town are de- 
stroyed, then they put the prices up high and use the high profits 
from the consumers in this town to destroy the independent mer- 
chants in another town. Some short-sighted people think any 
system is good that will temporarily give them a low price. They 
do not have sufficient vision to see that in the end such a cut- 
throat policy will cause them (as consumers) to suffer. 

Seventh. Farmers and small manufacturers will be helped be- 
cause there will be more buyers for their products. With monopoly 
a few people do the buying and fix the price that they will receive 
from the consumers. 

It is proposed in this bill that the following will be exempt: 

First. Any concern whose gross annual business does not exceed 
$250,000 regardless of number of units and the first nine stores 
regardless of size or amount of business. 

Second. Filling stations that do not handle tires or tubes. 

Third. Voluntaries and cooperatives. 

Fourth. All individally owned stores, although they cooperate in 
their buying and for other purposes. 

MANAGERS WILL BECOME OWNERS 


In answer to national chain stock arguments this bill, if enacted, 
will not cause unemployment. It will not cause rents to be de- 
creased. It will not cause chain-store managers to lose their jobs. 
Many efficient chain-store managers will become store owners in- 
stead. It will not injure the large chain stockholders, since the 
sale of their unprofitable units, under this law to independents, 
will cause the stockholders to receive more than the present value 
of their stock. 

Wages will not be reduced, since independent stores doing the 
same volume of business as chain stores invariably pay higher 
wages, 

SLUSH FUND TO OPPOSE US 

The argument that large national corporate chains are economic 
and will, in the end, help either the producers or consumers is 
pure “bunk.” A favorite pastime of the opposition to this bill is 
to misinterpret and distort reports of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Twisted facts and half-truths, quoted by selfish interests, 
are used to support the grasping absentee owner of the retail 
store. But these arguments vanish as mist in the morning when 
analyzed before an impartial committee. The chains have mil- 
lions of dollars at their disposal. They have a slush fund to 
combat us in this campaign. We expect them to employ all kinds 
of tricks and devices to mislead the people. In the very recent 
past, these Wall Street manipulators succeeded in hiring certain 
farm leaders to be their “fronts” before legislative bodies. But 
among themselves they proudly referred to these stuffed shirt 
farmers as their “cornstalk brigade.” Fake consumer organiza- 
tions will be sponsored today as they were yesterday. But if the 
people get the truth, the local community will be preserved and 
the greedy hands of the absentee owner will be taken from the 
throats of the American consumer and American producer. 

CONSUMER ORGANIZATIONS 

One organization has been formed to pay “special attention to 
low-income families and to promote the consumer interest.” It 
is the Consumers Foundation, Inc., organized in New York. You 
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would think, reading about this organization, that it was or- 

ized by reason of a vast spontaneous demand by consumers 
that their interest be protected. But the cold fact is that it was 
started by the national corporate chain stores. They are the 
ones who paid $25,000 to get it going. The proper name should 
be the Chain Store Consumers Foundation, Inc. But if a name 
indicating who is the backer of such a movement is used, it 
would not fool or deceive the people. Therefore, a name is used 
that will not let the people know who is backing the organization, 


consumer interest. 


This deceives them into believing that it is organized to protect 


ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


The Robinson-Patman Act has greatly benefited independent 
businessmen by preventing certain types of chiseling, cheating, 
and racketeering. However, it does not reach the problem of a 
national concern using its excessive profits—profits collected from 
consumers in towns where chains have the monopoly, where chains 
have already destroyed the local merchants. It does not keep 
them from using these profits to sell goods below cost in other 
towns until the local merchants in these other towns are likewise 
driven out of business. 

We may admit that the consumers during the squeezing-out 
process may be benefited by a lower price, but anyone who believes 
that consumers will benefit in the long run by such destructive 
tactics evidently has not given this problem much consideration. 

In days gone by the people in each community cared for their 
local unemployment and local distress. Now, however, these com- 
munities do not have residents who are financially able to carry 
this burden, because they have had their property and business 
destroyed by absentee owners. How can the Federal Government 
expect local communities to reassume the burdens of local relief 
without returning to them the privileges and opportunities that 
formerly were theirs—privileges and opportunities which per- 
mitted them to assume such burdens? 


HEARING BEFORE COMMITTEE SOON 


Because we expect. a hearing before the committee on this bill 
soon, I strongly urge you to let your Congressman know how you 
stand on this vital question. Tell him whether you favor ab- 
sentee ownership or local ownership of business. I shall be glad 
to send you a copy of the Federal chain-store tax bill (H. R. 9464), 
together with explanatory remarks. Just send me a postal card. 

To my mind, the three greatest problems facing our Nation today 
are a fair monetary system, parity prices to farmers for basic farm 
commodities, and prevention of absentee ownership of any busi- 
ness that local people are able and willing to operate. 

WORM SELECTS BIRD AS GUARDIAN 

If you, the consumer group of America, should make the mistake 
of selecting the monopolistic chain-store retailers as your savior, 
ycu will soon find yourself in the unfortunate position of the 
worm that selected the bird as its guardian. 

FARM SURPLUS 


The national corporate chains claim much credit for disposing 
of certain surplus commodities of the farmers. One critic advised 
me that he had just purchased from a national chain store three 
cans of peas for 12 cents and challenged me to deny that such 
purchase was in his interest and the interest of the country. He 
incidentally pointed out that the farmers were helped as well as 
himself; that the farmers had a surplus of peas that the chain 
store was helping them to dispose of. Let us see who was helped 
by this sale of surplus peas at 4 cents a can. The can company 
made a fair profit on the can. The railroad company made a fair 
profit on transporting the can to the producer and cannery, and 
also on the transportation after the can was filled. The telephone 
company made a fair profit on the calls necessary to complete the 
sale to the distributor, but the farmer who produced the peas 
worked for less than 5 cents an hour and threw in absolutely free 
the soll on his farm required to produce them. The wage earner 
working in the cannery did not receive a living wage. The chain 
store either received a profit or else placed his competitor a little 
bit nearer to bankruptcy. The railroad company profited, the Can 
Trust profited, the telephone company profited, but the farmer and 
wage earner suffered. 

POTATOES IN MAINE AND MICHIGAN 

One Member of Congress from Michigan protested to the Federal 
Surplus Commodity Corporation because this Government organi- 
zation was purchasing potatoes in Maine, but not purchasing pota- 
toes in Michigan. An investigation disclosed that the chain stores 
had framed up on the farmers in Maine and Government money 
had to be used to fix a fair price in that market, which was un- 
necessary in the Michigan market at the time. Government money 
has been used by this corporation to prevent the chains from 
destroying entirely the farmers’ market for potatoes on the Atlantic 
seaboard, onions in Massachusetts, grapefruit and grapefruit juice 
from Florida and Texas, and poultry products all over the Nation. 

This morning’s paper announced that the Government is ready 
bie purnane eggs. The announcement as given to the press is as 
‘ollows: 

“The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation announced yes- 
terday that it was prepared to purchase eggs to stabilize and 
strengthen the market. Purchases will be made, it said, at any 
country purchasing point, terminal market, and mercantile exchange 
if greater than normel surpluses accumulate and prices decline 
below present levels or fail to respond to normal seasonal advances. 

“Eggs so acquired will be distributed to needy persons through 
State relief agencies.” 


It is a bad thing for the country, and especially the farmers, for a 
few buyers to control any market. If national chain stores get con- 
trol of this country, both farmers and consumers will suffer. Pri- 
vate monopoly is indefensible and should not be tolerated. 

MONOPOLY 


Wage earners should not forget that monopoly invariably crushes 
a ana destroys their buying power and lowers their living 
standard. 

Mothers and fathers who have children who desire the broad road 
of opportunity in the business world to remain open for these chil- 
dren when they reach the time in life when they are qualified for 
a Sse career had better wake up and assist in dealing with this 
problem. 

All independent bankers should join in this fight, as it is in com- 
mon with their own problem, because monopoly is rearing its head 
in the banking business. 


PEOPLE SHOULD WAKE UP 


Our country’s welfare is distressingly at stake. Opportunity for 
the young and security for the aged hang in the balance. Do you 
want private monopoly to continue to operate to the benefit and 
advantage of a few New York bankers? Do you want community 
life built and sustained by home-loving independent merchants or 
one bled white and cold-bloodedly exploited by absentee owners? 
Let us save America by preventing monopoly, by keeping the broad 
road of opportunity open and by passing a law that will regulate 
selfishness and restrain greed. 


New Deal Propaganda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1938 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, in the time 
allotted to me I would like to briefly discuss some of the 
phases of the dissemination of propaganda now being carried 
on by practically all of the departments in our Federal Gov- 
ernment, An act of Congress (38 Stat. L. 212), passed on 
October 12, 1913, prohibits the executive departments of our 
Federal Government from employing publicity experts with- 
out specific authorization of Congress. This act is appar- 
ently intended to abolish the very thing—that is, the dissemi- 
nation of propaganda that I am here to talk about today. 

Despite the fact that this law has been enacted, most of 
the departments in our Federal Government now employ 
persons who are in every sense of the word publicity experts 
and ghost writers, and who flood the mails with printed, 
mimeographed, and multigraphed propaganda, all at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers. Lately the Government has further 
broadened its propaganda activities by going into the radio, 
the moving picture, and the legitimate stage as mediums of 
publicity distribution. 

Because of the tremendous diversification of such activi- 
ties, and the great number of departments which are origi- 
nating and disseminating the publicity, it is difficult to even 
estimate its total cost to the taxpayers, but it is fair to 
assume that it certainly runs into many millions of dollars, 
In fact, it has been authoritatively stated that the mailing 
alone of such matter in 1936 resulted in lost revenue to the 
Government of $32,236,369. I believe in that year 669,- 
352,060 pieces of mail, weighing 91,125,145 pounds, were sent 
out by the executive departments of our Federal Government 
at the taxpayers’ expense. I further understand that the 
paper used in such printed material, and the printing of it 
are estimated to have cost in the same year another $22,- 
000,000. Departmental franking has been increased almost 
100 percent in weight and nearly 300 percent in lost revenue 
under the present New Deal administration. 

Looking at it in another way, it now takes each year about 
1,750 railroad cars to haul this free mail out of Washington, 
and most of it is nothing more than New Deal propaganda. 

Despite the law enacted in 1913, it has been found that as 
of October 1, 1936, there were 270 Government employees 
engaged in publicity work. Of this number 11 persons re- 
ceived annual salaries of over $8,000, and 63 others received 
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annual salaries of over $4,000. The total salaries of these 
270 workers is in excess of $602,000 yearly. My opinion is 
that there are hundreds more who do publicity work but who, 
while not designated as publicity experts, are employed in 
other kinds of positions, such as statisticians, editors, di- 
rectors of information, and specialists. Then, there are 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of other employees who 
supplement the publicity experts, such as stenographers, 
messengers, mimeograph operators, and so forth. Regardless 
of the law prohibiting such a practice, the Department of 
Agriculture employs in excess of 45 persons in publicity 
activities; and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
employs 24; the Federal Home Loan Bank Board employs 
13; the Federal Housing Administration, 23; the Resettle- 
ment Administration—now known as the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration—10. But, from a transcript of the pay roll of 
this Department of approximately October 1, 1936, it appears 
that there are at least 43 persons engaged in publicity activ- 
ities in the Farm Security Administration. The Social Se- 
curity Board employs 21; and the War Department, 8. 
These totals are taken from reports made by some of the 
Departments to the Brookings Institution. The Works 
Progress Administration declined to make any report to the 
Brookings Institution, and there is certainly every good 
reason to believe that the Works Progress Administration 
has been and is still employing many, many more people 
in propaganda work. In fact, it is likely that the Works 
Progress Administration may employ more publicity and 
propaganda agents than do all of the other Federal Gov- 
ernment Departments put together. I am also of the opinion 
that if we should more carefully investigate this matter 
we would locate hundreds of others doing propaganda work, 
and all drawing fat salaries. 

During the 3-month period ending September 30, 1936, the 
Federal Government issued a total of 4,794 press releases, 
and the total number of copies of these issues were in excess 
of 7,135,000. It is interesting to note here that out of this 
large number of copies, the Securities Exchange Commission, 
with 424 separate releases in the 3-month period, distributed 
2,761,755 copies to a mailing list of 18,639 names. The total 
mailing list of all the departments other than the Works 
Progress Administration, which, as stated above, refused 
to submit a report, is now well over 2,000,000 names. 

Many of the new Government agencies have also added 
the advertising field to aid in propaganda dissemination. The 
Federal Housing Administration, for instance, during the 
fiscal year 1936, spent over $32,000 on preparing advertise- 
ing mats for building-material suppliers and contractors to 
use in newspaper advertisements. The daily cost of adver- 
tising work in this one department alone in 1936 was in 
excess of $67,000. 

The use of motion pictures in spreading propaganda is 
also resorted to. On October 27, 1936, the National Archives 
reported that Government departments had on hand more 
than 15,000,000 feet of motion-picture film, or 533 different 
pictures. Of this number, the Department of Agriculture 
has accounted for 370. During the fiscal year 1936, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, employing 23 persons, spent over 
$100,000 in the production of motion pictures. In the dis- 
tribution of these films it employs another 14 persons. 

The next largest producer of films is the Department of 
the Interior, which has more than 44 pictures to its credit— 
during the fiscal year 1936 that Department spent approxi- 
mately $68,000 on distributing motion pictures. 

The preliminary report of the Select Senate Committee 
to Investigate the Executive Agencies of the Government 
on the question of publicity in our Federal departments 
stated, among other things: 

Probably the most spectacular film produced by any Govern- 
ment agency is the one entitled “The Plow That Broke the Plains,” 
prepared by the Resettlement Administration. This is a three- 
Teel film, totaling 2,700 feet, which was released in May 1936. The 


total cost for negative was $40,113.40. Prints of this film were 
distributed free of charge to commercial motion-picture houses, 
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And the report went on to say: 

The Federal Housing Administration produced seven one-reel 
sound pictures, totaling 5,275 feet of film, at a cost of $83,762.77, 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936. 

It also added that— 

The most extensive distribution of motion-picture films ever 
undertaken by a Government agency was made by the Social Se- 
curity Board in connection with the film entitled “We, the People 
and Social Security.” This film has a length of 363 feet and 2,001 
prints were made. 

The Works Progress Administration has made no reply 
to a request for information on motion-picture production, 
although an article in one of the leading New York newspa- 
pers appearing in July 1936 stated that between July 15, 
1935, and March 11, 1936, the Works Progress Administration 
exposed 170,969 feet of film, and that the Works Progress 
Administration planned to make 30 pictures at a cost of 
$6,000 each. 

As nearly as can be determined, the Government has not 
made any expenditures for radio time, but it has spent large 
sums on the preparation of the programs and the manu- 
facture of electrical transcripts. The Department of Agri- 
culture is by far the largest user of radio, although it spent 
in 1936 less than $30,000 for the preparation and distribu- 
tion of radio programs, while in the same fiscal year the 
Office of Education in the Interior Department spent over 
8 and the Federal Housing Administration another 

28.000. 

The figures which I have cited are some of those which 
have been officially reported by certain Federal Government 
departments, but there remains much unreported, especially 
in the Works Progress Administration, which is even now 
resorting to the spreading of propaganda by way of the 
legitimate stage, and if one of its latest plays is any criterion, 
the Works Progress Administration may even be guilty of 
insidious propaganda work. 

Obviously, the sole intent of all the New Deal propaganda 
activities is to perpetuate the New Deal in office at the tax- 
payers’ own expense. Consequently, it appears to be idiotic 
for Federal officials, including the President himself, to 
maintain that drastic economy in government is impossible. 
It is bad enough that taxes are ever mounting to pay for 
the maintenance of the many useless alphabetical agencies, 
but it is ironical that in addition the taxpayers must pay to 
maintain propaganda bureaus which in turn have been cre- 
ated only to further the existence of the costly alphabetical 
and bureaucratic agencies. 

I think the time has arrived—in fact, it would appear to 
be long overdue—for our present Federal administration to 
immediately halt this ever growing wave of propaganda dis- 
semination. In fact, if the present Federal administra- 
tion is sincere in its desire to reduce governmental costs, it 
can lop off many millions of dollars by discontinuing the 
useless “bubble blowers” of propaganda. 

I further believe that the Congress should institute an 
investigation into the publicity activities of some of the 
departmental heads to determine to what extent the 1913 
antipublicity law has been violated and by whom. So, I 
have today introduced a resolution in this House of Repre- 
sentatives which, if passed, would empower the Speaker of 
the House to appoint a special committee of nine members 
to investigate the propaganda activities of the various de- 
partments in our Federal Government and to report its 
findings back to the House of Representatives at its earliest 
possible opportunity. Such a resolution, everyone will have 
to admit, can do no harm. It might do some good, and I 
sincerely hope that the leaders on the majority side will 
encourage its favorable consideration. I also hope for the 
good of the Nation that such an investigation will bring to 
an end this ever increasing dissemination of propaganda 
by which governmental bureaucrats and governmental pluto- 
crats are endeavoring to build for themselves and their 
satellites powerful governmental subdivisions which are 
rapidly crushing the people under a system of debts, deficits, 
and depressions, 
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Opposing the May Universal-Service Bill 
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oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, for many years I have urged the 
Congress to enact a universal-service bill to equalize the 
burdens of war and even introduced such legislation. I am 
still for it in principle, but a decent respect for the opinion 
of war veterans impels me to give public utterance of the 
reasons for my opposition to the so-called May bill, which 
is a snare and a delusion as far as taking the profits out of 
war. 

It would be a farce and a travesty to adopt such make- 
shift legislation, no matter how good the intention of the 
sponsors may be. The eleventh section, that has to do with 
the elimination of war profits, is nothing but a pious hope 
that there ought to be a tax levied on war profits, which has 
no binding effect whatever. The bill should be recommitted 
and sent to the Ways and Means Committee with instruc- 
tions to write an effective war profit tax. 

I appeal to all members of the American Legion and Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars who, like myself, are for such legisia- 
tion in principle not to stultify themselves by approving or 
accepting the May bill as reported. 

It grants the President enormous arbitrary powers, which 
even the Japanese Diet refuses to yield to its autocratic gov- 
ernment. The American people should be eternally vigilant 
in taking any steps to erect a Fascist or Nazi totalitarian 
state in America. 

The time has come for the Congress to stop abdicating its 
powers to the President, and thereby helping to establish a 
dictatorship, but rather shcuid take back some of the powers 
already surrendered. The May bill virtually turns over all 
control of industry, business, and labor to the President, and 
would permit the drafting of soldiers for overseas service. 

I am unreservedly opposed to empowering the President to 
draft American citizens for service overseas in case of any 
future war, without the approval of the people. With this in 
view, I have introduced a constitutional amendment giving 
the people the sole right to draft citizens and noncitizens 
for service outside the Western Hemisphere in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

I believe such an amendment would have almost universal 
support, as the American people are willing to spend mil- 
lions on defense, but not one dollar to send American sol- 
diers to foreign lands to fight other people’s battles. 

In case of any future war to preserve our free institutions 
and democratic government, let us not by an act of Congress 
jeopardize them by setting up a dictatorship on the Fascist 
or Nazi pattern. No one, however, will more gladly support 
and yote for any sound legislation to take the profit out of 
war. 

As the senior World War veteran in point of service in 
Congress, I call on all veterans to study and analyze the 
vicious provisions of the May bill which would make it 
possible for any President, by involving us in a minor war, 
to actually change our form of government or turn the 
country into a Fascist or Communist state. 

The three Democratic Members who signed the minority 
report are all World War veterans, two of whom were deco- 
rated for gallantry on the field of battle. 

The resolution (H. J. Res. 576) I introduced, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
empowering the people by a national referendum to draft 
citizens and aliens for military service overseas, is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 


each House concurring therein), That the following article is 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as a 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The people shall have the sole power by a national 
referendum to draft citizens and aliens for service, outside of 
the Western Hemisphere or our territorial possessions, in the 
armed forces of the United States. The Congress, when it deems 
& national crisis to exist, in conformance with this article, shall 
by concurrent resolution refer the question to the people. 

Neale a Congress shall by law provide for the enforcement of 
this e.” 


The Department of the Interior Is the Department 
of Maintenance and Repair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES L. QUINN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1938 


Mr. QUINN. Mr. Speaker, in the effort to manhandle the 
Interior Department appropriation bill there has been a 
careless use of loose wit which once again focuses public 
attention on the merit of the varied activities directed by 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes, however unintentional this has 
been among the manhandlers themselves. On the floor of 
this House I have taken occasion to point out the success 
with which Mr. Ickes administered the huge funds for 
public works, and how no taint of graft besmirched his 
Nation-wide building program. In taking stock of the 
Interior Department’s accomplishments during the past year 
we see it running true to form in efficient and common- 
sense administration; its outlook for 1939 betokens the same 
unswerving progress. 

In the Government set-up we call it the Department of 
the Interior, but it is in fact the department of maintenance 
and repair, or, if you please, the section hands on the great 
national right-of-way. And if we desire to keep govern- 
mental traffic moving without interruption it is necessary to 
have the sections well manned. That is why a penurious 
policy in this Department’s appropriation shows either a lack 
of sense or demagog economy. Some of the amendments 
from the other side of the aisle showed both. 

I speak advisedly when I refer to the careless use of wit. 
After repeated failures to make a dent in the recommenda- 
tions of the Appropriations Committee in its various allot- 
ments of funds we hear a sarcastic jibe to amend that para- 
graph in the National Park Service section concerning the 
name of the Blue Ridge Parkway and call it the “Doughton- 
Blue Ridge Parkway.” Righteously enough the House took 
the author of that amendment at his word and adopted it. 
That amendment, offered as a sample of Republican irony, 
was really the only constructive thought emanating from 
the opponents of the bill throughout the entire debate. It 
gave the House an opportunity to do honor to one of its 
most faithful and beloved Members—an honor richly deserved 
and which the whole country willingly will bestow. Our dis- 
tinguished colleague from North Carolina [Mr. DOUGHTON] 
battled long and tenaciously to make possible this romantic 
highway over the summits of the Great Smokies, past the 
shrine of Andrew Jackson, and on to the jasamine bowers 
of the Gulf. A grateful posterity will revere his memory 
for his farsightedness and his practical efforts toward the 
completion of this beautiful and historic tourist thoroughfare. 

There is a little figure in the Budget to finance a survey of 
historic sites and buildings by the National Park Service. 
An appropriation of $24,000 to carry on this important work 
this year was reduced to $12,000 in the committee, when 
along comes an amendment to cut it to $2,500. This does 
not make sense. The preservation of historic places and 
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structures means more than satisfying sentimental whims— 
and that alone is sufficient reason for their enshrinement. 
Have we lost all regard for the value of the visual teaching 
of history? Has patriotism reached such a low ebb that for 
a few paltry dollars we would allow the ruthless destruction 
of a shrine held sacred to the memory of our pioneers? 
Have we not learned that the restoration of historic struc- 
tures aside from the esthetic and educational advantages 
are developed also as economic assets? Do those great and 
wise statesmen and economists who weep over the expendi- 
ture of building the Doughton-Blue Ridge Parkway stop 
to estimate the revenues from gasoline taxes paid by the sev- 
eral hundred thousand motorists who traverse it annually? 
Since the restoration of Williamsburg, Jamestown, York- 
town, Wakefield, Gen. Robert E. Lee’s birthplace at Strat- 
ford, and the Virginia battlefields, the tax collectors of the 
Old Dominion—and Uncle Sam’s, too—are doing right well, 
thank you. 

Up in the wild mountains of western Pennsylvania where 
George Washington fought his first battle is Fort Necessity. 
Back in 1932 the people of the home community reproduced 
the old stockade under the sponsorship of Sot Bioom during 
the Washington bicentennial. It is now a national battle- 
field site administered by the National Park Service, with an 
appropriation of around $2,000 annually. In 1937 the num- 
ber of visitors registered at this little backwoods shrine was 
105,643. They came in more than 30,000 automobiles and 
from every State in the Union. As a place of historic inter- 
est I think Fort Necessity rivals Yorktown and should be 
restored; but, aside from its educational and sentimental 
significance, its attraction for tourists enables Father Penn 
and Uncle Sam to cash in handsomely in steady revenues. 

Hearken to our friend Dempsey from New Mexico. He 
rises up and boosts the appropriation for the Carlsbad 
Caverns from $94,340 to $100,300. He points out that in 
1937 his caves were visited by more than 200,000 persons 
producing a revenue of $238,705.81, or a clean profit of 
$144,705.81 a year. That does not look like a depression. 

In the Survey of Historic Sites and Buildings cognizance 
was taken of the old blockhouse at Fort Pitt in Pittsburgh. 
If this becomes a national historic site it means the demo- 
lition of a slum and warehouse district, the development of 
a beautiful park in the heart of the city and the enhance- 
ment of property values several hundred percent. I call 
this good business. And then somebody wanted to cut 
down this Historic Sites Survey appropriation to $2,500. The 
angels weep. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that I do not have time to men- 
tion the other bureaus of the Department of the Interior— 
other divisions engaged in the great work of national 
maintenance and repair—other faithful and energetic 
section hands—all participating in the same constructive 
activities and all deserving consideration for accomplish- 
ment for intrinsic worth and dividends immeasurable in 
years to come. And judging by its administration in the 
past 5 years we are assured that in this Department the 
funds will be wisely and honestly applied. 


Conditions in Hawaii 
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O 
HON. EUGENE B. CROWE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1938 


LETTER FROM JOHN SNELL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HA- 
WAIL EQUAL-RIGHTS COMMISSION—ALSO SEVERAL EDI- 
TORIALS FROM HAWAII NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. CROWE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter re- 
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ceived by me from the executive secretary of the Hawaii 
le Rights Commission and the editorials referred to 
erein: 


TERRITORY OF HAWAN, 
Hawan EQUAL RIGHTS COMMISSIO: 


N, 
Honolulu, Fe 19, 1938. 
HON. EUGENE B. CROWE, mna 


Representative from Indiana, 
Member Executive Committee, Joint 
Committee on Hawaii, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN CROWE: In the belief that you might be 
interested in the reaction in the Territory to the report of the 
Joint Committee on Hawaii, which was submitted on February 
15, 1938, as expressed in editorials in the Honolulu newspapers, 
I am enclosing pertinent editorials from the: 

Honolulu Star Bulletin (English afternoon daily), issues of Feb- 
ruary 16 and 17, 1938; 

Honolulu Advertiser (English morning daily), issues of Febru- 
ary 17 and 19, 1938; fe 

The Nippu Jiji (American-Japanese bilingual afternoon daily), 
issue of February 17, 1938; fh 2 

Hawaii Hochi (American-Ja ese bil afternoon daily), 
issue of February 18, 1938; ae EHER 5 

Hilo Tribune Herald (English afternoon daily), issue of Febru- 
ary 16, 1938. 

F — pe — report 3 the Star-Bulletin and the Adver- 
r devo more 0 1d es of type to important ex- 
cerpts from the text. * 

Regarding the general reaction of the public of Hawaii to the 
report, I should say that the summary and recommendations of 
the joint committee satisfied and pleased the fondest hopes of 
even the most enthusiastic advocates of statehood for Hawali and 
the general consensus is that the committee's report constitutes a 
monumental document. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN SNELL, 
Executive Secretary, 
Hawati Equal Rights Commission. 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin (English afternoon daily) ] 
(February 16, 1938) 
STATEHOOD ADVANCES 


The cause of statehood advances. 

Recognition of Hawall as an integral part of the United States 
is affirmed. 

Endorsement of the principal of equality of treatment for this 
Territory with the several States is specifically given. 

Hawaii's government and Hawall's social and economic progress 
are strongly emphasized. 

These are notable points in the report to Congress which the 
joint house and senate committee on statehood has just made. 

The report is the most comprehensive ever made on Hawaii to 
the Federal Government by any group or committee of Congress. 

It is almost encyclopedic in its breadth of subject and careful 
coverage of literally scores of phases of life in Hawaii. 

Now and for years to come it will be a standard reference work 
on the Territory of Hawaii, its political status, its economic set-up, 
and the progress and aspirations of its people. 

Weight is given these findings by the fact that they are made 
by a congressional committee which represented bothof the national 
political parties and many varieties of economic belief. 

The friendliness of the report is unmistakable. The encourage- 
ment it gives to advocates of statehood is definite. 

A dispatch to the Star-Bulletin from its Washington bureau says 
that Delegate Kine is receiving the congratulations of his col- 
leagues on this report to Congress. 

He is entitled to these congratulations for the able work he 
has done and his large part in the report. Hawaii itself is to be 
congratulated upon the success of the congressional visit and 
investigation last fall. 

No one here had anticipated a recommendation to Congress 
calling for statehood immediately. 

A principle of local self-government is the determination of 
local issues by expression of local opinion. The recommendation 
of the joint committee that a plebiscite, or election, be held at 
some future time on the question of statehood is not merely 
acceptable here—it is the logical plan to follow. 

The report is particularly gratifying in its on the high 
quality of government in Hawall, and in its declaration that out 
of the many races here is emerging a fine American citizenship. 

The making of this report to Congress marks no climax in the 
campaign for statehood. It is merely one episode—though a very 
important episode—in that campaign, 

Included in the report are recommendations for various actions 
here. Reapportionment of the legislature is one of them. Estab- 
lishment of a Territorial department of labor is another. Creation 
of a definite agency or bureau to develop homesteading is another. 
And there are several others. 

Together they offer not only the opportunity, but the immediate 
duty of work along various lines to meet the friendly ideas which 
the joint committee has offered as a prelude to statehood. 
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(February 17, 1938) 
A GOOD PLACE TO START 


“The committee further recommends that the people of Hawail, 
as fellow citizens, * be assured of the same treatment as 
the people of the several States.“ From the report of the con- 
gressional committee on statehood. 

As a starter on equal treatment, how about the handling of 
W. P. A. funds and work? 

In every State of the Union, so far as we know, the W. P. A. 
is under civilian direction and control. 

In Hawaii, it is being transferred to Army direction and control. 

The criticism of this move is not criticism of the Army. It is 
the objection, as a principle of local self-government, to the trans- 
fer, in peacetime, of a basically civic function to the military 

here. 

FNO State would stand for it, and no State would have to stand 
for it, because every State has a powerful voice and plenty of 
votes in Congress. 

Hawaii has the voice of one man, the Delegate, and he has no 
vote. 

The congressional committee has just enunciated a sound and 
far-reaching principle of equality of treatment. 

Let Congress and the departments, and the national administra- 
tion observe that just and proper principle. 

And this W. P. A. issue is a good place to start upon it. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser (English morning paper) ] 
(February 17, 1938) 
THE STATEHOOD REPORT 


The House and Senate joint committee on statehood for Hawail 
has made its report. It is a remarkable document. The islands 
are lauded from almost every conceivable standpoint. 
hood is no nearer specifically than before. ‘The report makes no 
recommendations against ultimate realization of that goal. A 
plebiscite is recommended but not urged. The committee re- 
gards this step as something within the province of the Territory, 
to be taken if the citizens of the Territory so desire. 

The report pays tribute to the orderly way in which government 
is conducted in the islands, and finds no fault with private busi- 
ness methods. Even dual citizenship was scrutinized with a 
sympathetic eye. The committee understands why such citizen- 
ship is possible and does not blame those holding to such views. 
In fact, those of Japanese ancestry are highly praised as law- 
abiding, thrifty, trustworthy, desirable citizens. 

The solons found no menace in the presence of the so-called 
Big Five. The report refuted the impression that island busi- 
ness is unduly controlled by exclusive groups. In this connec- 
tion it pointed out that there are more than 15,000 shareholders 
who comprise the Big Five. 

Equal rights for Hawall with mainland States are particularly 
stressed. Views on this score are as unmistakable as they are 
specific and pointed. Two powerful delegaticns from both Houses 
of Congress are on record. The committee recommends that the 
people of Hawaii receive the same treatment as those of the 
States. The status of Hawaii as an integral territory of the United 
States is recognized. It also recommends that Hawaii's industries, 
products, and citizens receive identical treatment as accorded 
other sections of the Nation. 

Members of the statehood committee are among the most 
powerful and influential in Congress. This report, coming from 
them, places Hawaii squarely before the Nation as an American 
territory, with every right granted Americans in mainland com- 
munities. 

In fact, in some spots, orchids are tossed this way. Crime is 
infrequent here. The report notes that our prison system is 
adequate. Foreign schools are not a menace. Hawaii is a vital 
unit in our national defense scheme. Our public schools build 
fine citizens. Government here is efficient. And on and on 
to the end. 

Being official, being authentic, being a document of tremendous 
potential value to the Territory, all the expense in obtaining it 
was justified. Hawaii may not receive statehood immediately, 
as The Advertiser has so often pointed out, but we have not 
been denied that ambition. It is not a closed issue. In due 
time Congress will again consider it. 


(February 19, 1938) 
STATEHOOD REPORT GUILTY ON REAPPORTIONMENT 

In only four respects did the highly favorable congressional 
report on statehood for Hawali offer citicism of conditions within 
the Territory; otherwise these islands were praised on greater 
detail than other territories when Congress weighed their eligi- 
bility to sovereign rights. 

The four criticisms concerned dual citizenship, dual standard 
of wages for labor, the cost of travel between islands, and the 
apportionment of the legislature. The committee did not treat 
dual citizenship as drastically, it recognized reductions already 
made in inter-island p: fares, and commented upon the 
gradual leveling of wages. But it had nothing to say in mitiga- 
tion of the present apportionment except that other States were 
likewise guilty of neglect. 

Reapportionment has been advocated and stubbornly resisted 
for 35 years in spite of the mandate of the Organic Act. The 
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majority of the population lives on Oahu. There also is the 
majority of government activity and the majority of government 
employees, yet the outside islands cling tenaciously to their 
legislative advantage. 

When an urgent effort to correct this neglect was made during 
the session of the 1937 legislature, the majority countered with 
the query, “Have we ever discriminated against or hampered 
Oahu by our control?" It might be remarked that the bloc which 
defeated the motor-vehicle tax laws was led by an outside islander, 
and the bloc which crippled the public utilities commission for 
2 years was led by an outside islander. And the records would 
divulge many similar cases. 

Now a congressional committee in an official report has praised 
Hawaii highly in nearly all phases but condemned this feature 
of her government. The report states the inequality should be 
corrected. It remains to be seen whether this mild hint from 
the high places will be sufficient to dissolve the stubbornness 
and remove the blot from an otherwise well-nigh perfect record. 


[From the Nippu Jiji (English-Japanese afternoon daily), Febru- 
ary 17, 1938] 


STATEHOOD REPORT 


The report of the congressional statehood committee, brought 
out yesterday and recommending that statehood for Hawaii be 
deferred, didn't create any sensation for the postponement recom- 
mendation had been a foregone conclusion. 

Even the recommendation ‘that equality of treatment be given 
Hawaii wasn't a new thing, for President Roosevelt had started this 
thing back in 1934 when he made the famous “integral part of the 
United States” speech during his visit here. 

Besides, most of the recommendations are the same things that 
some of the members of the statehood committee said or intimated 
they would make on the eve of their departure from the islands 
last fall when they came here for the inquiry. 

Nevertheless, the report contains some surprising things and 
they are praises for Hawaii and admissions that conditions here 
are not as rotten as Members of Congress and high officials in 
Washington used to believe until a few years ago. 

On the subject of bloc voting the report isn’t pessimistic. It 
says: 

“+ » Acquaintance with mainland conditions demands 
recognition of the fact that racial voting is universal; and seems to 
be indulged in less in Hawaii than on the mainland.” 
fos American citizens of Japanese ancestry, the report 

S: 

“On the basis of behavior the American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry leave little to criticize and much to praise, As an orderly, 
law-abiding group their record is unexcelled. Their thrift and 
industry and willingness to cooperate with other groups are all 
well-marked traits. The evidence of schools and civic organiza- 
tions, of church and political activities, all point to a desire on their 
part to share to the full the community responsibilities and to 
do so as fellow Americans, expressing a common loyalty to Ameri- 
can ideals and institutions. 

“Much is made of the foreign language schools and press, but 
it should be realized that these agencies serve a real purpose in 
the adjustment of an t group: to new conditions. Many 
European immigrants have turned to the same means for estab- 
lishing contact between the two generations. 

“When these transitory vehicles have served their p they 
cease to exist, and there is no occasion to doubt that Hawaii will 
follow the same pattern already familiar to us on the mainland. 

“The Americanization of the Japanese in Hawaii has perhaps 
made greater progress than it has with many immigrant groups of 
longer residence in America living in mainland communities. 

“Time will automatically solve many of the problems that seem 
to loom up as insurmountable today.” 

Relative to foreign schools, over which much fuss 
has been made in the past, the re says: 

“It is not believed that the foreign schools are the 
menace some would make them out to be. However, it does offer 
a source of criticism and undoubtedly the American people would 
be better satisfied if there were more supervision of these schools. 
If this cannot be done legally it would seem that the schools 
themselves should voluntarily submit to the supervision of the 
Department of Public Instruction of the Territory of Hawail. 

“Such an evidence of good faith would do much to disarm 
criticism, and the spirit of cooperation with the Government 
already shown by the foreign language schools lends strength to 
the hope that this additional step will soon be taken.” 

The alarmist pictures of Hawail that have been painted in the 
past have been wiped out by the statehood report. 

Even for this alone, the visit made by the congressional com- 
mittee, for which the Territorial government expended a sizeable 
amount of money, was worth while even though the committee 
recommended postponement of statehood. 


[From the Hawaii Hochi (American-Japanese afternoon daily), 
February 18, 1938] 


THE STATEHOOD REPORT 
Those who pulled the wires and stage managed the survey of 
local conditions by the committee of Congressmen who were 
brought here at the expense of the Territory to study the question 
of Hawaii's statehood aspirations are entitled to full measure of 
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praise for the manner in which they did their job and got results. 
The committee came, the committee saw—and was conquered. 

Not on the blunt direct issue of immediate statehood itself. 
That was out of the picture from the start. No national admin- 
istration, regardless of how friendly it may feel toward Hawaii, is 
going to grant the boon of statehood to the Territory under the 
conditions that exist at present. Not yet—or even soon. But the 
report rendered to Congress summarizing the findings of the com- 
mittee gives hopes of an ultimate readjustment of our status to 
the level of equality with the sovereign States themselves. And 
for this we can thank our Delegate to Congress, Sam Kine, who 
engineered the visit and survey. 

The findings should not be a source of surprise to anyone. 
They represent a consensus of opinion highly favorable and very 
flattering to Hawaii. The picture carried back to Washington has 
been gilded and retouched until it shines like a new coat of white- 
wash on an old barn. But this was to be expected, considering 
the circumstances under which the party was thrown. The pris- 
matic glasses furnished each invited guest rendered the picture 
their eyes beheld a rosy, glittering dream of beauty and high 
idealism. No gentleman would stoop so low as to suspect his hosts 
of hiding the dirty linen and refuse under the table when the 
feast was spread. 

But the report, on the whole, is fair enough, even if it does 
pass over a few annoying trifles that have no bearing on the issue 
of statehood. It represents a slanted picture of Hawaii, but that 
is the view the malihini gets from a suite in the Royal Hawaiian. 
One has to live here a Jong time and look from many different 
angles before he sees what is underneath the tourist bureau 
picture. 

The analysis of the economic set-up might have been written in 
the office of the H. S. P. A. Yet it is not far from the truth, 
at that. The wide distribution to stock in Hawaiian enterprises 
and the absence of strongly centralized holdings would nat- 
urally impress visitors accustomed to tight monopolies and huge 
concentrations of wealth in the hands of a few. The devices 
by which the close group of insiders maintains full control 
despite the scattered holdings seems to have escaped the com- 
mittee. But that evidently did not cut much ice anyway, for 
it was the result that was impressive. Redistribution of wealth 
in the form of dividends, maintenance of prosperity in spite of 
the depression, steady employment of labor at what was con- 
sidered good wages and under excellent conditions were the things 
that counted, even if they did result from the suppression of 
democracy and the imposition of a beneficently paternalistic 
feudalism on the Territory. 

They found the government functioning efficilently—judged 
by what standards, God only knows! The technical procedure 
of democracy was preserved and its forms observed with meticu- 
lous nicety, although it was perfectly evident even to Members 
of Congress that the elected representatives of the people spoke 
for the big interests and voted as they were told to vote by their 
economic masters. But what of it? The proof of the pudding 18 
in the eating thereof,” and Hawaii has been eating its three square 
meals a day while other sections of the country starved. 

In commenting on the Japanese question the committee took 
the broad and sensible view of racial and political problems as 
well as assuming a liberal attitude toward dual citizenship. They 
saw from the evidence before them that the influence of the older 
Japanism was on the wane as the alien Japanese of the first gen- 
eration passed to their reward and left their places to be filled by 
their American descendants. They found no evidence of racial 
blocs in politics and saw no reason to doubt the unswerving loy- 
alty of the younger generations who had assimilated American 
culture and were proud of their status as American citizens. The 
bogey of dual citizenship was dismissed as unworthy of serious 
consideration, though the view of those on the mainland was 
understandable. The committee in this respect advised Federal 
cooperation to assist the Hawallan-born in renouncing the claims 
of Japan as a matter of form and to keep the record straight. 

Attention was called to the fact that this problem is not peculiar 
to Hawallan-born Japanese but also affects thousands of American 
citizens on the mainland who are the sons and daughters of alien 
parents and who are claimed as citizens and subjects by many 
other nations besides Japan. This duality of citizenship, however, 
is not as of any importance as long as the persons remain 
in America. It is only when they go to the country from which 
their parents came that they encounter difficulties. These diffi- 
culties affect them as individuals but have no bearing on their 
actual status as Americans. 

The recommendation for reapportionment was a sensible one 
and one hopes that it will bear fruit in an act of Congress making 
a new adjustment of representation mandatory on the Territorial 
Legislature, which will never take the step on its own initiative. 

Statehood itself was shunted into the future indefinitely, al- 
though the report agreed that Hawaii is in every way ready for 
the change and is entitied to it as a matter of justice. A plebiscite 
was ested as a matter of form and to occupy the minds of 
the people while the issue was gradually shelved. And in the 
meantime the fullest measure of home rule and the greatest de- 

of consideration were urged as a matter of policy, reaffirming 
the rights of the Territory to equal treatment with the States at 
the hands of the Federal Government. 

It was @ nice, friendly report. It kids us along and makes us 
feel quite important. But it doesn’t get us statehood, and it is 
doubtful whether it gets us anything at all, for it is after all, only 
report of a committee and has not been embodied in any act of 
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[From the Hilo Tribune-Herald, Hilo, Hawaii (English afternoon 
daily), February 16, 1938] 


STATEHOOD REPORT FRIENDLY AND CONSTRUCTIVE 


As a preliminary overture to a more extended survey of the 
congressional committee's report on statehood for Hawaii, which 
will be made when a careful reading of this long and obviously 
friendly document is had, we desire, first of all, to extend our 
profound thanks to the gentlemen of the committee for the con- 
siderate manner with which their important task has been 
accomplished. 

Even a cursory reading of the report in its abbreviated form 
bears ample evidence of the serious attitude with which the 
committee approached its duties. 

All friends of statehood will have just and plentiful reasons 
to be encouraged to continue in their patriotic and earnest 
8 to gain this well-deserved honor for the Territory of 

wali, 

There is not contained within the language of the report as 
submitted one single note of discouragement. On the contrary, 
there is every good and sufficient reason to feel a justifiable pride 
in the findings of the committee. Also, there is every proper 
incentive for the citizens of Hawaii to read this document with 
the knowledge that, provided we do our part in harmony with 
the findings of the report, complete fulfillment of the aims and 
hopes of those persons who have striven so faithfully to bring 
about this great outcome will presently be rewarded to the 
fullest measure. 

Among the many items for definite gratification is that clause 
which settles for all time the great fact that Hawaii is really a 
true part of the great Republic of States generally known as the 
United States of America. 

Every citizen of the Territory of Hawaii will permit himself 
a feeling of patriotic warmth when he reads: The committee fur- 
ther recommends that the people of Hawaii be assured of the 
continued interest of Congress in their progress under the Ameri- 
can flag; that as fellow citizens they be assured of the same 
treatment as the people of the various States; that the status of 
Hawaii as an integral part of the Union and an incorporated 
Territory of the United States be recognized in all national legis- 
lation; * * * and that its people be reassured that the estab- 
lished practice of the United States as repeatedly affirmed in the 
platforms of both national parties and carried out in practice by 
the Federal Government, of granting the largest degree of local 
self-government of its Territories, will continue, until such times as 
the question of statehood may be examined.” 

Another of the many excellent features contained within the 
report, is a noticeable freedom from a large assortment of com- 
pulsory obligations. The important moves of the future are left 
to the discretion of the people most concerned—the citizens of 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

Whatever the future holds in store for this paradise of the 
Pacific, it is well that the inhabitants thereof shall realize that 
the molding of that future is very largely in their hands which 
is a far better state of affairs than would be the case if all Hawaii 
plans had been made subject to the will and pleasure of national 
politicians who might have small knowledge of our problems, and 
less interest in Hawaii's destiny. 

We repeat, the citizens of the Territory of Hawaii have every 
good and sufficient reason to be grateful to the congressional 
committee which has produced this friendly, considerate, and con- 
structive report. 


The Chain-Store Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK, 
ON MARCH 6, 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address by me answering statement of Congressman WRIGHT 
Patman, of Texas, author of chain-store tax, broadcast over 
the coast-to-coast network of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System from station WOL, Washington, D. C., March 6, 
1938. 

I am unalterably opposed to the bill offered by my learned ad- 
versary, which he terms an “excise tax” on chain stores. This bill 
provides a $50 tax per store on chains of between 9 and 15 stores; 
& tax of $100 per store on chains of from 15 to 25 units; $200 on 
chains of from 25 to 50; and so on up to $1,000 a store on chains 
owning more than 500 stores. In addition, the bill provides that 
if a chain operates in more than one State the tax shall be mul- 
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tiplied by the number of States in which it operates. Any com- 
pany with a gross annual business not exceeding $250,000 would 
be exempt. 

I 5 to call the attention of my audience to the fact that 
we are at the business crossroads. One way points to further and 
deeper depression, and the other points hopefully to a way that 
will rescue the Nation. y, my colleague's bill does not 
point the way of rescue. We have reached these crossroads be- 
cause during the past 5 years we have passed legislation of far- 
reaching economic adjustment, and business has had no time to 
assimilate these ca We passed the N. R. A., the 
A. A. A., both of which ran afoul of the Supreme Court. We have 
recently adopted a farm bill of tremendous import. We have the 
P. W. A., the W. P. A., the C. C. O., the Federal Housing Act, and 
the Social Security Act, involving a toll on business in excess of a 
billion dollars annually. We are in the midst of considerations 
involving the undistributed-profits tax, capital gains and losses 
tax, family controlled corporations, as well as many special excise 
taxes. Frankly, Uncle Sam may be juggling too many balls in the 
air at one time. To vary the simile, the laziest cow takes time 
to chew her cud. Should we not at least now take some time off 
to digest all these far-reaching innovations that we have adopted? 

My learned adversary would now further add to the economic 
indigestion of the Nation by presenting an alleged tax bill that 
would, frankly, murder the chain stores. He would deliberately, 
and with malice aforethought, put out of business a group of 
merchants who distribute literally billions of dollars worth of the 
merchandise produced in this country. He would also by that 
crime affect disastrously the manufacturers producing 75 percent 
of these billion dollars’ worth of merchandise sold through these 
chain stores. He would destroy rental values of millions of dol- 
lars“ worth of property. He would ruin many small factory 
towns whose plants supply these chains. He would make of these 
towns mere shambles and force their workers onto the relief rolls. 
He would destroy local property and local interests. He would 
injure the farmers whose produce chains sell in superabundance. 

Considering our present economic travail, assuredly, right or 
wrong, this is no time to propose, much less pass, such a mon- 
strosity. 

The consequential havoc would be staggering. According to the 
Census of Business, released by the United States Department of 
Commerce, 1937, there would be fired from their jobs hundreds of 
thousands of workers directly. In addition, there would be an 
equal number of workers fired who are now engaged in producing, 
transporting, and selling merchandise to these stores. Railroads 
and automobile companies would suffer. Untold damage would be 
caused to the entire Nation. In short, a heavy percentage of the 
total American merchandising system would be wiped out of exist- 
ence by this proposal—to what end and for what purpose? I am 
almost tempted to say for the benefit of individuals who are 
interested in the antichain campaign largely for personal reasons, 
like envious retailers and jealous and revengeful jobbers and 
manufacturers, They do not give a hootin’ howl for the needs of 
the consuming public. It is their complete confession of weak- 
ness and inability to meet economic conditions. 

It has become a habit for all who suffer from economic belly- 
aches to trek to Washington for relief. It is no different with the 
scores of inefficient merchants and other supporters of this 
measure. 

There seems to be a studied campaign to destroy all types of 
business if they are “large.” The astute Baruch the other 
day, before a Senate committee, echoed the sentiments of all 
well-known economists and business leaders when he said: 

“If we break up our business into small units, won’t we have 
the same problem we have in agriculture—an infinite number of 
small concerns who cannot fend for themselves and who will have 
to be given more care by the Government, like agriculture?” 

Doubtless, cutting up business into an infinite number of units 
will force the Government to insert itself more and more into the 
daily operations of businessmen. This makes for totalitarianism. 
This makes for the same type of fascism which we all 
inveigh. The bill we are discussing is simply grist to the Fascist 


THE CONSUMER WILL GET THE DIRTY END OF THE STICK 


The sponsors of this bill, apparently, snap their fingers at the 
consumer. Frankly, they don’t give a fig for him. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which has been most vigilant 
in the interests of the consumer, has made a study of the subject 
and has come forward with the unqualified statement that chain- 
store buying advantages accounted for a direct saving to you of 
over 10 cents on every dollar. Now, I ask you, Mrs. Housewife; 
I ask you, Miss Stenographer; I ask you, Mr. Paperhanger—you, 
Mr. Bookkeeper; you, Mr. Street Cleaner; and you, Mr. Factory 
Worker—suppose you were given the choice of voting for the bill 
of my learned adversary, which would filch from your pocket 10 
cents on every dollar’s worth of merchandise you purchased, and 
voting against a bill that would save you those 10 cents, what 
would you do? That is my problem as a Member of the House. 
I am convinced that you would do exactly as your fellow workers 
in California did recently who were afforded an opportunity to 
vote upon a similar measure proposed by their State legislature, 
and who overwhelmingly rejected it. I refer to the referendum 
conducted in California on the proposed State chain-store tax. It 
2 property and decisively buried by the voters and workers of 


This bill is definitely a proposal to raise the cost of living, al- 
though its sponsors don’t dare to avow that openly. The con- 
sumers pay the ultimate price. Unlike the proponents of this 
measure, the rank and file of consumers of the Nation are un- 
organized. However, whenever consumer groups have gotten 
together they have uniformly and vigorously opposed this proposi- 
tion. It is hoped that this talk tonight will bestir consumers 
throughout the Nation to organize in the various towns and ham- 
lets for the purpose of scotching the measure and thus keeping 
down living costs. This bill instead of being a tax upon chain 
stores will become a tax upon the consumers. The chain stores 
set the price of articles of diet and clothing; drive them out of 
business and you remove the check that holds down these prices. 

The rich and affluent who do not buy in the chains will not suffer 
by the passage of the bill we are discussing, but hoi polloi would 
suffer, the white-collar worker would suffer, the horny-handed son 
of toil, the farmer, would suffer, the “lower third” of the population, 
called by President Roosevelt the poorly clad, undernourished, and 
ill-housed, would suffer. They would suffer to the tune of $766,- 
000,000 a year. That is the amount the Federal Trade Commission 
says in its study the Nation would lose by the passage of a bill 
such as the Patman proposal. 

This administration has consistently striven from its earliest days 
to protect and help the underdog. It has created various agencies 
to safeguard the interests of the consumer. If you will examine 
the history of merchandising, you will find that the chain store 
represents the outstanding example of retailing done with the 
fixed purpose of getting standard merchandise to consumers at 
progressively lowered prices. 

EVERYTHING BIG SEEMS TO BE THE SUBJECT OF ATTACK 


They speak of the huge volume of sales and profits of the chains. 
I hold no brief for bigness, but if you are going to tax bigness, 
then tax bigness, whether it takes the form of chains, single units, 
manufacturing, newspapers, or department stores. As was reported 
in the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., survey of taxation, “If the 
dangers of mere size are at issue, the problem should be approached 
in a broad way, so that not only chains but also other large units 
are taxed. The present chain taxes illustrate special-interest tax 
legislation that is basically unsound.” In other words, if its big- 
ness of volume you are getting after, attack that bigness of volume 
wherever it exists, be it Standard Oil Co., the United States Steel 
Corporation, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., etc. Why 
single out the chains? The Patman brand of argument can be 
leveled just as well against all big outfits. Incidentally my friend 
complains of absentee ownership. Practically all corporations of 
any size are owned by absentees through wide distribution of stock, 

As was again stated by the Twentieth Century Fund inquiry, 
“The progressive rates of a certain number of dollars a store bear 
no relation whatever to any calculated differences in the personal- 
property tax position of chains and other kinds of stores. 

“If the chains have a competitive advantage owing to the econo- 
mies of the chain type of organization, the public benefits from it 
in lower prices. We oppose the use of the taxing system or any 
other device to maintain the status quo for the benefit of those 
who would be injured by the new methods of competition that 
benefit the public. The chain-store taxes seem to have been used 
largely for this purpose.” * The bill proposed by my 
learned colleagues takes the longest step in this direction ever 
proposed. * * * “Even existing taxes burden the investors in 
chains unfairly, and, what is more important, they tend to raise 
the cost of living for the large number of people with small in- 
comes who depend on efficient merchandising to get the most for 
their money.” 

The Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., survey, incidentally, was par- 
ticipated in by Dr. Roswell the present Under of 
the Treasury, a very learned and efficient gentleman, well known for 
his fairness and erudition, and who is the father of the present tax 
bill now before Congress, and who is highly regarded not only by 
the President but by practically all Members of the House and 
Senate. 

TREMENDOUS LOSSES IN TAXES WOULD BE ENTAILED 

If chain companies are forced to wind up their affairs and go out 
of business, which my learned adversary states they will have to do, 
a substantial source of revenue to both Federal and State govern- 
ments would be dried up. Frankly, old-age pensions might have 
to be decreased, not increased, as my colleague claims. 

We have to raise $7,000,000,000 a year to keep just the Federal 
Government going. Certainly every job lost by this measure means 
less ability to pay that bill; every piece of property, the renting 
value of which is decreased, means less ability to pay that bill; 
and every factory closed down means less ability to pay that bill. 
Faced with this loss of income, governments would be forced to 
seek new means of raising revenue, thus adding to the burden of 
taxpayers. Independents in lower brackets would not make up this 
loss. This is a very practical question which every man who favors 
this type of legislation must face and answer for himself. 


Is THE CHAIN STORE DRIVING THE INDEPENDENT MERCHANT OUT OF 
BUSINESS? 

Emphatically no! Chain stores are being charged with monopo- 
listic tendencies and with driving their independent competitors 
out of business. 

On a national basis, these charges are repudiated by the Govern- 
ment itself, first via its census of distribution made in 1929; and, 
second, via its census of American business, already referred to and 
Teleased in 1937. 
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The census shows that in 1929, a peak year in American business 
history, there were 1,375,509 independent stores in the United 
States. In 1935, the latest year for which Government figures are 
obtainable, and at best a normal business year, there were 1,474,149 
— nant establishments, or 98,640 more than in the boom year, 

During this same period the number of chain stores decreased 
from 159,639 in 1929 to 139,810 in 1935. 

On the basis of Government figures, therefore, the individual 
retailers of America, nationally, bettered their store position by 
7 percent, while the chain stores of the country lost ground to the 
extent of 12 percent. 

A survey conducted by Printer’s Ink, recognized nationally as one 
of the fairest and most impartial groups of investigators, said: 

“We do not find any convincing evidence which leads us to con- 
clude that chain growth and expansion tend toward monopoly. 
The more we analyze the structure of a chain organization, the 
more we are inclined to believe that there is a limit to profitable 
chain growth.” 

Chains have reached a point of saturation. Opening of more 
units by some spells severe losses. My friend [Mr. Patman] sets 
up men of straw and proceeds to knock them down. He says, “If 
10 corporations owned each 15,000 units, there would be a grocery 
monopoly.” 

The answer is: There are no such 10 companies; they don't own 
15,000 stores each, and can’t. His argument is like the saying, “If 
the cat would bark, she would be a dog,” but the cat doesn't bark. 

Independent surveys made in many cities by economists like Dr. 
Edmund D. McGarry, professor of marketing, University of Buffalo; 
Dr. Paul C. Olsen, Columbia University; Dr. W. C. Plummer, assist- 
ant professor of economics, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. A. E. 
Boer, assistant professor of commerce, University of Pittsburgh; 
Dr. Paul D. Converse, professor of marketing, University of Illinois; 
and Dr. Roland S. Vaile, professor of marketing, University of Min- 
nesota; show that in numerous cities like Buffalo, N. T.; Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Fresno, Calif.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Louisville, Ky.; Mobile, Ala.; New 
London, Conn.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sacramento, Calif.; Waterloo, Iowa; 
and Texarkana, Tex., the home of my learned adversary; and in 
many other cities; in fact, 453 different cities there are just as 
many independently owned stores today as there were 10 to 50 
years ago. Additional conclusions from these surveys show that: 

The mortality rate of individually owned stores in these 453 
different cities, except in recent years, has been no greater than the 
mortality rate of independent enterprise prevailing 10 to 50 years 


o. 
Ehe opening rate of individually owned stores, in recent years, 
has differed in no significant particular from the opening rates 
which prevailed 10 to 50 years ago. 

These studies of the mortality of individually owned stores— 
made in all sections of the country and in communities ranging in 
population from cross-road hamlets to metropolitan centers—and 
extending from before 1890 down to 1936—clearly show that, in 
this long period of years, there always has been a substantial 
mortality of individually owned stores and, that as fast as these 
stores have gone out of business they have been replaced, in 
virtually equal numbers, by new independently owned stores. 

In all of these 453 widely scattered localities, for the period and 
for the types of stores surveyed, there is no evidence that the local 
merchant is doomed. Joe Doe the town’s grocer and Richard Roe 
the town’s butcher remain. 

The latest book dealing with the chain-store problem, just off 
the press, by Prof. Theodore N. Beckman, of Ohio State University, 
who directed the survey of the Department of Commerce in 1935, 
shows that the same problems existed in 200 B. C., when a Chinese 
businessman had the idea and operated a chain of many units in 
the Celestial Kingdom. Would-be reformers then attempted to 
break up this chain aggregation and failed. 

In this connection, it may be noted that Dr. Beckman, in his 
summation of the problems raised by chain merchandising, stated: 

“The public must not be deprived of the many benefits which 
inure from their operations.” 


the opponents of this measure with gi 
truths, and unsupported statistics.” He apparently brings an in- 
dictment of insincerity against anyone who opposes him. This is 
unfortunate, but we will forgive him. Tou will notice that in the 
main, I have used to buttress and support my argument, figures 
from the Federal Trade Commission and the Bureau of Census of 
the Department of Commerce. If my opponent accuses them of 
giving twisted facts, half truths, and unsupported statistics, that’s 
his funeral, not mine. 


THIS BILL WOULD BE A RIDICULOUS TRAMPLING UPON THE RIGHTS 
GUARANTEED BY THE CONSTITUTION 


Congress has s right to tax, but the right must be exercised 
within reason. The power to tax is not the power to destroy. 
This tax is the taking of property without due process, and is in 
disregard of many other provisions of the Constitution. 

To give you an idea of its ridiculous complications, let me draw 
your attention to the following: 

Last year, 34,445 stores of 13 chains, operating in some 39 
States, showed gross sales of $1,810,672,719, with a net profit of 
$43,196,000. The combined taxes under the incident bill would 
total $793,653,750. Take another illustration; 
variety stores, involving 11 chains, doing a business of 


a group of 4,798 
$831,192,- 
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585, showing a net profit of $66,778,327, would pay a tax of $131,- 
812,850. It is readily discernible that such taxes are confiscatory 
and have for their studied purpose the complete slaughter of all 
chains. Beyond peradventure of a doubt, the courts would not 
let this rape of chains go unchallenged, 

Despite such confiscation my learned adversary says stock- 
holders of chains would benefit. There would be no property 
left to which their stock could attach. 

Certain filling stations, voluntaries, and corporations are now 
out of the bill, but for how long? They are in originally. They 
can by a simple amendment be in again. Let them beware of 
the Greeks bearing gifts. 

Of course some chains are unworthy and guilty of bad prac- 
tices. Some treat labor shabbily. Use the knife on them. But 
do not visit upon the innocent the sins of the wicked. Mr. 
Parman would do so. 

A would-be poet once approached Lord Tennyson and said, “ra 
like you to see my Descent Into Hell.“ Lord Tennyson said, 
“I should be charmed to.” 

I fear Mr. Patan is asking us to see business generally descend 
into the lower regions. 

By all means write your Congressman and your Senators. But 
be sure also to get all the facts before you form your conclusions, 
Hear both sides. Sophistry about Wall Street (that specter always 
raised when true argument fails), malefactors of great wealth, slush 
funds, or what have you, will get you nowhere. Lend not too 
attentive an ear to selfish and interested parties like the mem- 
bers of some independent merchant associations. Ask the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Department of Commerce. They will 
tell you this bill is bad. 


American Tariff Policies 
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or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1938 


ARTICLE BY C. C. PHILBRICK IN HIS PAPER, THE WEEK 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, there has come to 
my attention a very strong article published from the pen 
of Mr. C. C. Philbrick, of Ohio, in his paper, the Week. This 
editor is one of the foremost political writers of the country. 
This article is in the form of an editorial, and it discusses 
an address delivered on the floor of the House by my col- 
league, Mr. THOMAS A. JENKINS, of Ohio. This article is 
commendatory of the efforts of Mr. JENKINS and indicates 
that the author recognizes his ability. I concur most heartily 
in what this editor says, and I think the Members of this 
House will be encouraged by reading it. I am glad to have 
it printed in the RECORD: 


[From the Week] 


JENKINS’ TARIFF SPEECH IS CONSPICUOUS AS A MARK OF MATURE 
STATESMANSHIP 


Hon. THomas A. JENKINS, of Ironton, Ohio, Congressman for 
the past 12 years from the Tenth Ohio Congressional District, 
seems destined for greater political heights than he has yet at- 
tained whether or not he personally entertains any such ambition. 

Undoubtedly Congressman JENKINS is not of the “rubber stamp” 
variety that became awe-stricken and speechless over the pros- 
pective realization of President Roosevelt's more abundant life, 
nor convulsed with pious solicitude over the economic delusions 
embraced in his good-neighbor philosophy. At least, not to the 
extent of losing that superb mental poise which, under recent cir- 
cumstances, shone so brightly. Nor to the extent of losing his 
ability to retain that philosophic contact, with fundamentals of 
government, which recognizes the superiority of proven facts of 
human experience over experimental fallacies and economic de- 
lusions. In a word, Congressman JENKINS has revealed evidences 
of ability in dealing with the subjects of ve tarif and 
reciprocal-trade agreements in a speech before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 28, that stands out conspicuously as a 
mark of mature statesmanship. 

This speech by the Ohio Congressman is made all the more 
noteworthy from the fact that its logic badly scuttled the free- 
trade doctrine embraced in present-law reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments, and so clearly depicted their responsibility for America’s 
loss of foreign markets, that the staid old Democratic Cincinnati 
Enquirer sounded a call to arms. 

But unfortunately for this oppugnant attack by such a famous 
and trustworthy old veteran of true democracy, the Enquirer 
N made the identical mistake of which it accuses Mr. 

ENKINS. 
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Conceived in a spirit of patriotism, and as a dignified and states- 
manlike protest, against the vagaries of New Deal reciprocal-trade 
agreements as compared to the Republican protective tariff, the 
foundation for the oration by Mr. JENKINS was laid in the re- 
corded facts which serve to memorialize the brilliant and 
devotion to country of William McKinley. 

“McKinley’s greatest contribution,” says Mr. JENKINS, “was his 
successful efforts in protecting American industry, American farm- 
ers, and American workmen from the products of the cheap labor 
of foreign countries. He was a modern apostle of protection. 
While he did not raise the protection tariff as a new issue he 
interpreted the protective tariff in a new way.” 


JENKINS ANSWERS “BAD HISTORY” CRITICISM OF ENQUIRER 


With clarity and conviction Mr. JENKINS traced the development 
of American tariff policies down through succeeding epochal 

eriods of the Nation’s history from colonial days to the present. 
He stressed particularly the part Mr. McKinley played while a 
Member of Congress, in promoting the cause of protection, as well 
as while President of the United States. And it was in this con- 
nection that the Cincinnati Enquirer under the caption “Bad 
History” sought to take him to task for having “made the 
grievous error, being a somewhat partisan Republican, of using 
McKinley as a peg on which to hand an indictment of the 
reciprocal-tariff program of Secretary Cordell Hull.” 

The foundation upon which the Enquirer based its editorial may 
be found in the following: 

“Mr. JENKINS cited McKinley's tariff record as a justification of a 
hips tariff. That is understandable. But he also cited McKinley's 
policies as a condemnation of reciprocal-trade pacts. If JENKINS 
knew as much about McKinley as an annual eulogist of McKinley 
should know, he would realize that the first President to negotiate 
reciprocal-trade pacts was none other than Wiliam McKinley, 
Republican, Ohio. 

“The tariff bill of 1897 made provision for reciprocal treaties with 
foreign countries. President McKinley made the first bargains 
with foreign nations under this grant of authority. President 
Theodore Roosevelt followed this example and negotiated other 
treaties of the same sort. Between them these two Presidents 
made nine tariff agreements very similar in general nature to those 
made by Secretary Hull in the last 3 years. 

It's not important, this whole matter. But since Representative 
JENKINS wants to honor McKinley, he ought really to study Mc- 
Kinley’s record as President, which changes considerably the im- 
pression one gets from his previous tariff activities as a Member 
of Congress.” 

As it has developed, Mr. JENKINS has supplied ample proof of 
his familiarity with Mr, McKinley's record as President, as well 
as that as Congressman. And as strange as it may seem, to the 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, this proof “changes considerably 
the impression one gets” from reading the editorial attacking both 
the McKinley record and the Jenkins knowledge of his subject. 

Here is what Congressman JENKINS has to say in reply: 

“In the first place he suggests that I am ‘a somewhat partisan 
Republican.’ I am a Republican and am against some of the pro- 
grams of the present administration. Many life-long Democrats 
in the House and Senate agree with me in this respect. Many of 
them do not agree with the Hull policies as to foreign-trade agree- 
ments. Their opposition and mine is not partisan but patriotic. 

“I can hardly understand this criticism, with reference to my 
not realizing that McKinley was the first President to negotiate 
reciprocal-trade pacts, in view of the fact that all editors admonish 
all their reporters to ‘get the facts.’ The facts are that I do 
realize that McKinley did negotiate trade agreements. I said in 
my address referred to by the editor: ‘McKinley, who is consid- 
ered by many as the father of reciprocity, as it applies to the 
tariff, maintained that we should enter into no reciprocal agree- 
ments except as to products which we could not produce.’ 

“That should be plain enough to advise the gentleman that I 
am glad to proclaim to the world that McKinley was the father 
of reciprocal-trade agreements. 

“Now that trivialities are out of the way, let us proceed to that 
part of this article where the editor gives his version of the facts, 
and let us see if it is not his statements that are ‘bad history.’ 
He says that President McKinley made trade agreements with for- 
eign nations. Likewise, he says, Theodore Roosevelt also made 
such agreements. That is all ‘good history, Then he says that 
these agreements were ‘very similar in general nature to those 
made by Secretary Hull.’ Here is where his history is ‘bad his- 
tory.” In fact, it is simply ‘awfully bad history.“ 

In drawing a parallel between the McKinley reciprocal-trade 
treaties and those negotiated by Secretary Hull, during the past 3 
years, Mr. JENKINS reviewed the authorities granted by Congress, 
for such negotiations, to clearly show that “in general nature” 
they are anything but “similar” as the Enquirer contended. 


RIGHTS SURRENDERED TO ROOSEVELT INVOLVE LOSS TO AMERICAN LABOR 
THROUGH OPEN DOOR TO LOW-WAGE COUNTRIES 


Under the act of 1897 the then President McKinley negotiated 
such treaties strictly as an Executive. Specific articles were 
named and rates fixed. McKinley had no power to go beyond 
the law, and discretionary action was limited to removal of certain 
specified articles from the free list when any country from which 
they came discriminated against American products. In other 
words, whatever treaties McKinley found desirable to negotiate 
on behalf of the United States, it was necessary that they be 
consummated only “by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate,” and thereafter “approved by Congress.” 


The lack of similarity “in general nature” of such treaties to 
those hitherto executed by Secretary Hull lies in the fact of their 
constitutional origin. In the case of McKinley, Congress retained 
its constitutional legislative prerogative by reserving its right to 
“ratify” and “approve” whatever agreements were proposed, In 
the case of Secretary Hull, Congress surrendered these rights which 
it delegated to President Roosevelt. Hence, through his Secre- 
tary of State, he can negotiate treaties, reduce tariffs, insert or 
eliminate any articles he chooses, and in secret make laws prac- 
tically as he pleases. Certainly no thinking person would contend 
that “in general nature” such laws have any similarity to those 
reciprocal-trade agreements negotiated by McKinley. The only 
similarity, if there be any, is in “form,” for by nature the Hull 
agreements are “personal” whereas the McKinley pacts were con- 
stitutional. 

Quoting from the inaugural address of McKinley to further 
refute the editorial criticism by the Cincinnati Enquirer, Mr. 
Jenkins cites the following formula to which McKinley sub- 
scribed as a proponent of reciprocal agreements: 

“The end in view always to be the opening up of new markets 
for the products of our country by granting concessions to the 
products of other lands that we need and cannot produce our- 
selves and which do not involve any loss of labor to our own 
people but tend to increase their employment.” 

And as antagonistic to the McKinley philosophy, Mr. JENKINS 
further points out to his critic the very pertinent observation 
that “the theory of the present act is that we should not produce 
in this country any article which can be more efficiently or more 
economically produced elsewhere. The administration believes 
that certain of our domestic industries should be sacrificed as a 
means of gaining larger foreign markets for other industries which 
are on export basis. The former acts, under McKinley's regime, 
had as their cardinal principle the protection of the American 
workingman. 

“Under the present trade-agreements law,” continues Mr. JEN- 
KINS, there is a wide difference between the manner and method 
of entering into trade agreements as compared to the days of Mc- 
Kinley; but the principal and most disastrous difference and ob- 
jection is that under the present trade-treaty program reductions 
have been made on a long list of competitive articles which are 
produced here in our own country, the importation of which in- 
volves a loss of labor to our own people. This includes many 
kinds of articles manufactured from steel, cotton, wool, chemicals, 
pottery, and all other principal schedules of the Tariff Act. 

“And again, the present treaties are not truly reciprocal-trade 
agreements, because there has been introduced into our trade 
agreements a new principle that was not employed in the days of 
McKinley. I refer to the most-favored-nation clause. The par- 
ticular effect of this is to throw our market open to all the world, 
while we get concessions only from the treaty countries. The 
particular effect of this is that if we grant trade concessions to 
Great Britain, we must, under the most-favored-nation clause, 
grant the same concessions to Japan and other low-wage countries 
of the world. The result of this program is now being seen on 
every hand. Our own American-produced articles are being dis- 
placed on the shelves of the merchants of America by articles 
manufactured in Japan and other low-wage countries. 

“Under the McKinley tariff, industry thrived and wages were 
easily maintained. Under the present theories, if carried out, the 
inevitable result will be that we will throw open the greatest mar- 
ket in the world, to the nations of the world, and get practically 
nothing in return. I am afraid that we will pay for this folly by 
a general reduction in our standard of living.” 

Outstanding in this debate by Congressman JENKINS of Ohio 
is the simplicity and soundness of his logic. Holding fast to 
fundamentals and disdaining resort to the accustomed New Deal 
euphoniums, his reasoning takes on all the attributes of true 
statesmanship. Such employment of thoroughness, accuracy, and 
simplicity not only offers encouragement in the belief that ability 
“to think” still lives in Washington, but it further portrays those 
characteristic virtues of true Americanism which command recog- 
nition in considerations of leadership. 


Dedication of Wheeler Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESSES BY HON. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD AND MISS ANNIE 
E. WHEELER, SEPTEMBER 10, 1937 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on the 10th of last September 
exercises were held dedicating the Wheeler Dam on the 
Tennessee River. On that occasion the Speaker of the 
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House of Representatives, Hon. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, de- 
livered a memorable address, and Miss Annie Wheeler, the 
daughter of Gen. Joe Wheeler, also delivered a very beautiful 
address. I ask consent to place these addresses in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD DELIVERED AT THE DEDICATION 
CEREMONIES AT WHEELER DAM SEPTEMBER 10, 1937 


We are assembled for the purpose of dedicating this great 
engineering structure which lies before us, to the perpetual use 
and benefit of the people of the Tennessee Valley and other sec- 
tions of the South. It is both pleasing and profitable for us to 
contemplate the significance of this noble stream, as old as the 
everlasting hills through which it runs. From the “little waters” 
far up in the Tennessee, Virginia, and North Carolina hills, for 
centuries it has fought its tortuous processes to the sea. Upon 
its bosom and along its banks the aborigines lived out their destiny 
and met their fate, and then the white man, the always-conquer- 
ing race, came and here planted the guidons of a superior civiliza- 
tion. From Knoxville to Paducah, as meanders the Tennessee, for 
more than a century has run the thrilling story of conquest, 
economic penetration, land development, community anthology, 
and the modern sequels to the years that went before. This, 
therefore, is not only in memory a romantic environment, but it 
likewise bears the imprimature of historic association. Andrew 
Jackson, in his subjugation of the Creeks and on his immortal 
crusade against the British at New Orleans, was familiar with this 
majestic stream. 

the titanic struggle of the War between the States many 
battlefields of supreme importance as affecting the issues of that 
contest heard the reverberations of slaughtering guns. Typical 
of such engagements, the Tennessee heard the thundering cannon 
at the Battle of Lookout Mountain, and at Shiloh Grant and 
Albert Sidney Johnson battled in sanguinary engagements for 
their respective flags. 

I think it highly appropriate in that connection and at this 
point in my address to pay a brief but necessarily fragmentary 
tribute to that distinguished soldier and great Alabamian in whose 
memory this dam is today being dedicated. Gen. Joseph Wheeler 
has left for the benefit of posterity a most unique and outstanding 
martial and public career. His military record was unique, to 
some parts of which I shall presently advert. His passionate de- 
votion to the interests of the South was unusual because of the 
fact that his forefathers were natives of Northern States. One of 
his ancestors was Col. William Hull, of Massachusetts, an officer 
in the Revolutionary Army. General Wheeler, however, was born 
in Augusta, Ga,, on September 10, 1836, and this occasion most 
appropriately celebrates the one hundred and first anniversary of 
his birth. He received his appointment to the United States 
Military Academy from a New York Congressman and graduated 
from that great institution in 1859. When the South seceded from 
the Union, following the example of such notable comrades as 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, although he was at that time an officer in 
the Army of the United States, on active duty in New Mexico, he 
wrote to his brother in Georgia the following statement of his 
course of duty: 

“Much as I love the Nation, much as I am attached to my pro- 
fession, all will be given up when my State by its action shows 
that such a course is necessary and proper. If Georgia withdraws 
and becomes a separate State, I cannot, with propriety and jus- 
tice to my people, hesitate in resigning my commission.” 

This he promptly did and reported to the Confederate authori- 
ties at Augusta, Ga., in March of 1861. He was at once commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant of artillery and stationed at Pensacola, 
Fla. From that point on until the close of the war the record 
of General Wheeler was one of constant and continuous and most 
dangerous service—promotion following promotion until at the 
close of the war he had the honor of being the senior general of 
cavalry of all the Confederate forces. 

Before the Battle of Shiloh was fought, to which I have referred, 
he had obtained the rank of colonel and was in command of the 
Nineteenth Alabama Infantry in that bloody and most memorable 
engagement. From this time on General Wheeler was always re- 
garded as an Alabamian in truth and in spirit. Following the 
Battle of Shiloh he was promoted to the rank of brigadier general. 
It is remarkable that being then only 25 years of age he was 
given such high rank and at once was assigned the important 
duty of reorganizing the entire Cavalry service of the Army of the 
Mississippi. Under the system of warfare engaged in during that 
struggle, officers of high rank did not hesitate to expose them- 
selves to all of the merciless fortunes of the battlefield, and there 
need be furnished no further evidence of the unwavering per- 
sonal courage of General Wheeler in the face of most imminent 
danger than to recall that during the 4 years of the war he was 
actively in 500 skirmishes and commanded the Cavalry in 127 
battles. It is a historic fact that two horses were killed under 
him in the Battle of Shiloh. A total of 16 horses were shot and 
killed while he was riding them in the red riot of action and 36 
staff officers fell by his side on the field of carnage. I challenge 
all the pages of warfare to furnish a nobler exemplar of heroic 
and unrelenting personal courage. I have no doubt that Gen. 
William Tecumseh Sherman until the last day of his life, had good 
reason to remember “Fighting Joe Wheeler” who, in the march 
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h Georgia, hung upon Sherman’s flanks with such brilliant 
generalship and who wrought such devastation upon the forces of 
the invader. All Alabamians and all southerners as well may well 
remember that after the war was finished Gen. Robert E. Lee paid 
this tribute to the ability of General Wheeler: “The two ablest 
Confederate Cavalry officers which the war developed were Gen. 
J. E. B. Stuart, of Virginia, and Gen. Joseph Wheeler, of the Army 
of Tennessee.” 

After Appomattox, General Wheeler located on the great planta- 
tion which lies just a few miles away and, fortunately, under the 
roof tree of that great homestead which he established, today still 
live his illustrious son and daughter, Col. Joseph Wheeler, Jr., and 
Miss Annie Wheeler, both of whom honor us this day by their 
devoted presence, 

General Wheeler entered political life in 1880 and was elected to 
Congress from this congressional district and for nearly 20 years 
represented the interests of its people with distinguished ability. 

When the Spanish-American War was declared, in recognition 
of his great military record and his well-known devotion to our 
reunited country, President McKinley appointed him as a major 
general of Cavalry in the Santiago campaign, where, although ad- 
vanced in years, he again displayed his brilliant military powers 
by leading in person the Ca charges which led to the defeat 
of the enemy. Afterward he was transferred to active command 
in the Philippine Insurrection and before the day of his death 
was commissioned a major general in the Regular Army of the 
United States. His ashes sleep amid the mounded silences of 
Arlington Cemetery at Washington, that historic burying ground 
of our country’s immortal dead. 

No American could have with more propriety been chosen than 
5 oas for whom this great structure is named, Gen. Joseph 

eeler. 

I think it appropriate upon this occasion to review very briefly 
the recent history of the development of this immediate area. It 
constitutes almost an epic in its vicissitudes as well as its suc- 
cesses. Of course, from the very beginning of the vision of some 
far-seeing men, navigation was the basis of Federal assistance. 
That is, indeed, the chief constitutional pillar upon which the 
structure of the Tennessee Valley Authority is superimposed, but 
the physical difficulties of the development of the Tennessee, as 
well as congressional indifference over a period of years, made the 
program of an all-year-round navigation from Chattanooga to 
Paducah a very expensive and discouraging picture. Ill-conceived 
and sporadic efforts for many years only increased the long-range 
difficulties of the situation. 

Fortunately at the beginning of this century, the illimitable 
possibilities of hydroelectric power began to capture the imagina- 
tion and money of industrial pioneers. We were then beginning 
to enter the outer vestibules of the electric age. How can man- 
kind make adequate acknowledgment of its debt to the genera- 
tions of those scientists who discovered and made into an obedient 
servitor the subtle, mysterious, and indescribably powerful forces 
of electricity? 

And so men of vision began to seek out and preempt available 
water-power sites. The ideal potentialities of the rapids at Muscle 
Shoals captured their fancy. Time will not permit a review of 
the history of conflicting applicants for that project. And then 
in 1914 came the World War and the dangers of our being inex- 
orably drawn into its vortex. It became apparent that in such 
contingency our Government was totally unprepared for the do- 
mestic production of nitrogen and other essentials of munitions. 
Thereupon, Congress passed the National Defense Act of 1916, 
among other provisions being section 124 of that act, which is, 
in part, as follows: 

“The President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
empowered to make, or cause to be made, such investigation as in 
his judgment is necessary to determine the best, cheapest, and 
most available means for the production of nitrates and other 
products for munitions of war and useful in the manufacture of 
fertilizers and other useful products by water power or any other 
power as, in his Judgment, is the best and cheapest to use; and 
is also hereby authorized and empowered to designate for the ex- 
clusive use of site or sites, upon any navigable or nonnavigable 
river or rivers, or u the public lands, as, in his opinion, will be 
necessary for out the purposes of this act; and is fur- 
ther authorized to construct, maintain, and operate, at or on any 
site or sites so designated, dams, locks, improvements to naviga- 
tion, powerhouses, and other plants and equipment, or other 
means than water power, as in his judgment is the best and 
cheapest, necessary, or convenient for the generation of electrical 
or other power, and for the production of nitrates or other prod- 
ucts needed for munitions of war and useful in the manufacture 
of fertilizers and other useful products.” 

There you have the original basic congressional authority 
upon which has been builded to its successful fruition the activi- 
ties of the Tennessee Valley Authority today. 

I think it only fair and just in relating in fragmentary fashion 
the historic development of this entire situation to recall the 
part played by the two United States Senators at that time, Sen- 
ator Oscar W. Underwood and my own beloved father. The 
Ordnance Department of the Army was instructed by President 
Wilson to make investigation and recommend a site for the estab- 
lishment of nitrate plants under the provisions of section 124, 
and General Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, and Colonel Joyes, his 
chief assistant, after inspecting many sites in West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee, earnestly recommended that the nitrate 
plants be established in the vicinity of Chattanooga, Tenn. It 
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was at this juncture that the Alabama Senators had an interview 
with President Wilson, and after long arguments in presenting the 
advantages of the location of such plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
they emerged from that historic interview with the President of 
the United States bearing the assurance that orders would be 
given that those great munitions plants should be established at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

From 1917 on up until this good hour the entire delegation from 
Alabama in both branches of Congress has fought with unremitting 
zeal and energy for the recognition by the Federal Government 
of the tremendous value of a full development of the Tennessee 
Valley area. 

Unfortunately only two members of that entire delegation who 
began this fight in 1917 are yet in the public service—Congressman 
STEAGALL and myself. Many of them are dead, and some have re- 
tired from congressional life. And in that connection I should feel 
myself utterly destitute of gratitude and appreciation if I did not 
embrace this opportunity to pay a tribute to the great ability and 
indefatigable energy with which Edward B. Almon, late your Con- 
gressman from this district, labored in season and out of season 
for the just recognition of the Tennessee River and the full 
development of its assets. 

What I have thus far stated in the development of some of the 
sequences of our fight for the full use of the Tennessee River and 
adjacent territory has been in the nature of a prelude to the 
existing set-up of the problem. It will be remembered that for a 
great number of the weary years when we were battling for a just 
recognition of our claims the Government was under the con- 
trol of a political party that has never shown any very tender 
solicitude for the development of southern industries, and what 
small advances we made were niggardly and unsatisfactory in 
view of the great program which the sponsors of this enterprise 
had envisioned. 

But as a result of the elections in 1932 the whole picture 
changed overnight, and we elected as President of the United 
States a man who harbors no vestige of sectional antipathy or 
prejudice, a man whose broad and tolerant vision encompasses 
every section of the United States with equal anxiety and who 
above all things else, as far as our interests are concerned, from 
the very beginning of his administration has shown a consistent 
disposition by Federal authority and Federal funds to promote the 
legitimate advancement of southern resources terms of full 
parity with every section of the United States. And so there was 
formulated the legislation which finally resulted in the passage 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act. 

It is most meet and proper in this connection that we Demo- 
crats and southerners who take such legitimate pride in the great 
accomplishments of this Authority up to date should never and 
under no circumstances fail to remember the invaluable and un- 
remitting labor and service rendered by Senator GEORGE W. Nor- 
RIS, of Nebraska. It was likewise a most appropriate feature of 
recognition that the first great dam constructed at the head- 
waters of the Tennessee should be named in honor of that man 
who through all these years has been our consistent and most 
effective ally. 

We are happy and gratified beyond expression that we have with 
us upon this occasion the members of the Board of the Author- 
ity. There has been imposed upon the shoulders, as well as the 
hearts, of these three men as grave and serious ibilities as 
ever were vested in any three Americans, and we rejoice that they 
have held and are still holding to their consistent course, despite 
some temporary and casual criticisms, to carry forward to full 
fruition the great dream of those who live in and love this 
valley, as well as citizens of adjoining States who will be the direct 
beneficiaries of this great development. 

It has been an expensive program, measured in terms of dollars, 
and it will yet require extended appropriations to complete the 
job, but of the ultimate and final success of the venture there can 
now be no question. Already three great impounding and power 
dams have been completed reflecting the greatest credit upon the 
engineering career of the men who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of their construction. The Pickwick Dam is well on its way 
to completion. Appropriations are now in hand for the construc- 
tion of the Guntersville Dam and with the proposed dam some- 
where in the vicinity of Aurora, we will have opened up to full and 
untrammeled year-round commerce one of the greatest arteries 
of trade and exchange of products ever devised by the genius of 
man. The full development of the electric power capable of being 
produced by all of these great structures in its implications and 
possibilities for the future almost staggers our tion. 

It is deeply gratifying to learn from time to time that the 
Authority is continuing to make contracts for the sale and utiliza- 
tion of this great power, to manufacturing and fabricating institu- 
tions which will not only give large employment to labor but will 
afford the reduction of our great natural resources into an infinite 
variety of utilities for the benefaction of mankind. 

I state without fear of the prophecy being repudiated by the 
future, that this area will be within the next few decades the 
greatest beehive of industrial and social development anywhere in 
the Nation. A happy and providential combination of climate, 
soil, forest, and minerals fully justifies my prediction, Coupled 
with that, the control of the floodwaters of this great stream, the 
reforestation of our mountains, and the conservation of our fertile 
soils make a picture which captivates not only the fancy but 
appeals to the reason of our fellow citizens. 

In conjunction with these pleasing p , it is the earnest 
hope of many of us who have battled for years for the production 
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of cheaper and more effective fertilizers for the benefit of our 
farmers that the Tennessee Valley Authority Board will spare no 
scientific efforts and no reasonable expense, even to the extent 
of adequate enlargements of existing facilities, to see to it that 
that feature of the original act of 1916 may be carried forward 
to a satisfactory and profitable conclusion. 

And so we dedicate this great public structure with praise and 
approval just as the waters of our streams have by proper concep- 
tion been dedicated by a masterful Creator. As the patrimony of 
the people, and not of individuals, so we dedicate this dam this 
day for the use and benefit of the generations yet to come. We 
dedicate it with the pleasing satisfaction that those of us who, 
through the long campaign for its just recognition, both public 
officials and private citizens have not labored in vain. We dedicate 
it at last in spirit to the friendly cooperation of a great President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It will stand as long as the Pyramid of 
Cheops, but that structure is wasted material. These were in days 
past wasted waters, but they are now harnessed and have become 
in metaphor at last the handmaiden of our people. 


ADDRESS OF MISS ANNIE E. WHEELER, DAUGHTER OF GEN. JOE WHEELER, 
AT DEDICATION OF JOE WHEELER DAM ON HIS BIRTHDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 10, 1937 


Mr. Chairman, ladies of Wheeler Memorial Association, Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, members of other patriotic societies, Mr. 
Speaker, Senators, Governor, other distinguished guests, my dear 
neighbors, and friends, no words at my command can express in 
a small measure the depths of appreciation and loving gratitude 
with which my heart overflows for this beautiful tribute paid my 
father by the people he so loved to serve. 

This occasion takes me back with very tender emotion to the 
memory of my earliest childhood, when in the twilight, after a 
day’s work, he would tell the children grouped around his knee 
of the time when he was a little boy at school in Augusta, Ga. 
One hot, drowsy, spring afternoon he folded his arms on his 
geography and, resting his head on them, fell asleep dreaming of 
the sunlight catching the ripples of the cool water flowing over 
Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee River. 

Nothing brought this part of the world to his attention again 
until one golden October day in 1863, under the blue autumn 
skies, he crossed this beautiful river with several thousand weary 
and footsore soldiers and met the daughter of Col. Richard Jones. 
From that hour until he, having fought a good fight and kept the 
faith, finished his Journey upon this speck of star dust that we 
call the earth; all his ambitions, his interests, his hopes, his affec- 
tions—all that made life sweet—was centered in this section. 

The early eighties found him bending all his energies and efforts 
to working for its development and progress. 

He often told his children that they would live to see the mighty 
power lying dormant in this beautiful river harnessed and con- 
trolled for the service of humanity. 

Today, nearly a hundred years after that little boy’s dream, the 
people he so loved stand here to do him honor and to dedicate 
that mighty structure of steel, the magnificent work of so many 
skilled hands, a structure that age cannot wither nor time dis- 
figure, nor life’s storms wear away, which will throughout the 
ages harness the mighty power in this beautiful river for the 
benefit of humanity. 

Seeing before me today people from all different parts of his 
country, in all different walks of life, brings the glad thankfulness 
to my heart that another dearer dream, one for which he would 
so gladly have laid down his life, has reached its fulfillment— 
bag all 2 1 35 are lulled into peace. 

ving the ol the beautiful tho t whi 
much to him: aii air ee 
“To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die.” 
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Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record a very interest- 
ing speech delivered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE] on March 6, 1938, at the Hippodrome in New 
York City, and carried over the radio by the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


There is now, fortunately, an interval in which our foreign policy 
may be discussed freely. 

Today, while one-fourth of the peoples of the world are at war, 
we face much the same prospect as the President described last fall 
in his Chicago speech: 

“The political situation in the world, which of late has been grow- 
ing progressively worse, is such as to cause grave concern and 
anxiety to all the peoples and nations who wish to live in peace and 
amity with their neighbors.” 

In the past few weeks we have witnessed disastrous battles in 
China and Spain, significant changes in the political composition 
of Austria, religious controversies, and the deposition of generals 
and ambassadors in Germany, new sensational Moscow trials, the 
resignation of Great. Britain’s Foreign Minister, and we have heard 
the ominous rumbling of shifts in the European balance of power. 

Reports of such disturbances abroad, however, are not new. For 
more than 2 years scarcely a month has passed by without some 
incident or crisis involving war or threat of war: In 1935 Italy’s 
invasion of Ethiopia, the imposition of League sanctions; in 1936 
the outbreak of civil war in Spain, the intervention of Italy, Ger- 
many, and Russia with men and materials of war; in 1937 acts of 
piracy in the Mediterranean, the bombing of Almeira by German 
battleships, and finally, without a declaration of war, the invasion 
of China by Japan, 

Meanwhile world armaments have reached the highest point in 
history; four times as much is being spent today on implements 
of destruction as the nations of the world were spending at the 
outbreak of the last war. Strangely enough, the amount spent on 
armaments is highest in the one great nation which is farthest 
removed from and most secure against the hazards of war, the 
United States. 

Along with proposals for a billion-dollar naval-expansion pro- 

and a war-mobilization bill, there has been an ominous rise 
in the tempo of debate and efforts to arouse sentiment to support 
these measures. The President delivered his message asking for 
a record-breaking armament program on Friday, January 28. On 
that day the State Department released its story of a series of in- 
dignities suffered by Americans in the Orient, although the official 
protests on these episodes had been made some days earlier. Per- 
haps the exact timing of this release was merely a coincidence, but 
it had the effect of whipping up sentiment for naval expansion. 
There have been unconfirmed rumors of negotiations for Japanese 
concessions in Mexico. It is rumored that Japan is building bigger 
battleships than England or the United States. A surprising 
amount of publicity has been given to the arrest of people accused 
of being spies. Our naval experts have made a sudden discovery 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The German-Italian-Japanese anticom- 
munism pact is used as an argument in favor of a bigger Navy for 
the United States. Even the salmon off the coast of Alaska have 
been brought into the limelight. In congressional hearings, in 
the lobbies of Congress, in the newspapers, in the newsreels, and 
over the radio there seems to be a drive on to make the American 
people apprehensive about the danger of war. 

But we should distinguish sharply between trouble abroad and 
the danger of attack at home. No one questions the reality of 
strife and crisis in various parts of the world. But it is a mis- 
take to assume that America is therefore in danger of attack. 
Our country cannot be successfully invaded by any conceivable 
foreign enemy or possible combination of enemies. If time per- 
mitted, I could quote to you testimony from our ablest Army 
and Navy experts in recent years, from our statesmen, from pro- 
found students of foreign affairs, from the most competent au- 
thorities on the question of national defense. The overwhelming 
weight of this testimony is that the United States is not in dan- 
ger of any possible overseas invasion. Expert testimony from naval 
authorities comes from such men as the late Admiral Sims, Ad- 
mirals Phelps, Standley, Bristol, Yarnell, and even Admiral Leahy, 
if his recent testimony before the House Naval Affairs Committee 
is read carefully. Army experts include such men as Generals 
Rivers, MacArthur, Butler, Hagood, and the two majors who wrote 
a book on American defense, Dupuy and Eliot. Scholars like 
Dr. Beard and Dr. Healy likewise conclude that the United States 
is secure. There is no country or group of countries with enough 
money and forces to conduct an overseas invasion of our shores. 

You will not find a single responsible authority who is willing 
to state that the United States can be successfully invaded by 
any particular nation or possible combination of nations. 

No country would dare leave its territory, its women and children 

to the armaments that are heaped up a few hours dis- 
tant. No country would be so foolhardy as to risk its fate in an 
expedition across thousands of miles of ocean against a nation 
which is today the greatest all-around power in the entire world. 

The proper line of defense of this country has been described as 
extending from Alaska to Hawaii to the Panama Canal to the 
Virgin Islands and to the coast of Maine. If defense operations 
are kept within that broad arc, the experts and authorities are 
agreed that this country is adequately protected against any feas- 
ible contingency. 

The danger of war for the United States cannot come from an 
outside attack upon our shores, The danger of war for us rests in 
mistakes in our foreign policy. 

At this critical juncture it is imperative that we formulate 
realistic policies, policies in keeping with our sound American 
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traditions, that meet the actual situations in the world about us; 
policies that have the deliberate approval of the American people. 
It is a burlesque of representative government if policies are 
secretly formulated by the Executive without the approval of 
Congress and without the knowledge of the people whose destiny 
hangs in the balance, I stand upon the proposition that the Con- 
gress and the people have a right to participate in national deci- 
sions which may lead to war. 

Prior to our declaration of war in 1917 decisions were made by 
the President and his advisors which made our entry into the 
World War practically inevitable. While these decisions were being 
made Congress was not consulted. Then Congress was suddenly 
asked to vote for a declaration of war. The people, who had voted 
for Wilson because “he kept us out of war,” were suddenly asked 
to sacrifice their lives for a cause which we now know we did not 
even understand, Lest there be a repetition of this secrecy, lest 
perchance more mistakes are made, Congress and the people should 
demand their right to participate in the formation of these vital 
decisions. 

Everyone hates war and wants peace. There is no disagreement 
on our aim. There is no question of the sincerity and good motives 
of the President, the Secretary of State, and every other American 
who loves his country. But there is great disagreement, reasonable 
disagreement, about the means which wiil achieve our common 
purpose. Communists like Earl Browder and conservative Repub- 
licans like Nicholas Murray Butler urge a policy of “collective 
security.” This line of action is denounced as “collective in- 
security” by equally variegated opponents, who perhaps don’t agree 
on any other subject. Newspapers like the New York Times speak 
kind words for “parallel action” with Great Britain. But an 
English magazine founded by the late G. K. Chesterton carried an 
article written by Hilaire Belloc which strikes a different note. It 
is entitled “Can We Rope in America?” He states with brutal 
frankness: “It is commonly said up and down Europe that we can 
make the United States do what we like. * * * We got the 
United States into the Great War on our side. * * * Can we 
rope them in to fight or threaten to fight the Japanese? * * 
That is the important question of the moment 
things now stand, our chances are * * about 50-50.“ 

Neither the Congress nor the people have been told how this 
country is to maintain in this troubled world such fine ideals as 
“the moral consciousness of the world,” “the principles of hu- 
manity,” and “the foundations of civilization.” But once more we 
are being urged to cooperate for peace by influential leaders, and it 
seems wise to review the results of our past efforts to this end. 

From 1921 to 1936 the United States offered the nations its 
leadership in efforts to limit armaments, Our three attempts to 
cooperate with the rest of the world in regard to Japan in 
1932, Italy in 1935, and Spain in 1937, all had very different 
results than we expected. These attempts show we have been 
as willing as other nations to cooperate in the peace of the 
world. But they also indicate that in the minds of other great 
nations of the world there are many other considerations than 
a desire to preserve peace, international law, and the present 
boundaries. They want peace, but not at the price of a loss of 
trade. They want peace but not at the price of having a revolu- 
tionary government as a near neighbor. It is a doubtful ques- 
tion whether powerful elements in Great Britain and in France 
do not prefer fascism in Italy or Spain to its alternatives. 

Our great venture into international cooperation in 1917 ended 
with the economic interests of the great nations, determined to 
wipe out German competition. This course blasted the founda- 
tions for peace in the world. Before the people of the United 
States listen to another invitation to cooperate they should de- 
mand an answer to the question of whether or not the nations 
of the world are willing to do anything for peace that may seem, 
even temporarily, to hurt their vested interests: This question 
stands behind the present alinement of nations in the world like a 
gallows. 

Some there are who assert that to gain peace America must join 
hands with the other “peace-loving democracies” of the world in a 
crusade against treaty-breaking, war-mongering dictatorships. 
Those who subscribe to this thesis form a strangely assorted com- 
pany of prominent liberals, conservatives, and radicals. 

No thoughtful person looking at the world today would be so 
foolish as to dismiss the threat of fascism and dictatorship as 
groundless. But our past experience should make us realize that 
we cannot preserve democracy either abroad or at home by trying 
to police the world. Nor can we salvage peace and democracy by 
organizing a holy crusade, nor by forging an iron ring around 
Germany, Italy, and Japan to freeze the status quo, nor by simply 
outbluffing the dictators. Do not forget that any action along 
these lines will leave the deep-seated economic factors which 
cause war and fear unsolved. They were not ended by the World 
War. Nor will they be ended by lining up the so-called de- 
mocracies for a show of force. But refusal to accept these 
methods as effective should not be interpreted as condoning the 
action of treaty-breaking powers throughout the world. 

Those who argue for our assuming responsibility for policing 
the world make two major assumptions which I cannot accept. 

First, they assume that the United States can participate in 
economic sanctions without running any serious risk of having to 
engage in war. Second, they assume that if such economic sanc- 
tions failed, and a war resulted, that war could and would accom- 
plish its announced objectives, 
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Both of these assumptions are rash and unconsidered. They 
are gambles on hopes which have never been realized. They are 
refuted by 2,000 years of history. Sanctions sound mild, but their 
effective use always involves the almost certain danger of war. 

The fact that sanctions are a form of war and can only be em- 
pom by nations ready to go to war was acknowledged on Decem- 

21, 1937, by Mr. Anthony Eden in the House of Commons: 
“e + œ% ‘There are two possible forms of sanctions—ineffective, 
which are not worth putting on, and effective, which means a risk 
if not a certainty of war.” 

I am unalterably opposed to the United States embarking on a 
policy of sanctions, but if it ever does so those who make such a 
policy possible will have to assume responsibility for the horrible 
consequences of the next step—war. 

The assumption that modern war can accomplish democratic and 
idealistic objectives our experience in the last war proves untrue. 
War is a means of executing national policy after all other means 
have failed. It is an attempt to operate on a complicated organism 
with a meat axe. 

War cannot bring enduring peace. War cannot promote demo- 
cracy. The United States entered the World War with the an- 
nounced objectives that it was a “war to end war,” and “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” Our cooperation in this idealistic 
crusade ended in a sordid peace and a disordered world. 

One-fourth of the world is involved in war today and the mount- 
ing burdens of armaments prove that peace does not result from 
war. Dictatorships in all but two of the large nations of Europe 
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sible the solution of the complex problems confronting the world. 

I take issue with those who contend we must join in punitive 
collective action to preserve democracy at home. This argument 
is as fallacious as it is plausible. Our cipation in another war 
will cost us upward of $100,000,000,000. It would result in a much 
lower standard of living than could be created by any gradual 
decrease in our foreign trade. Nor is that all. The one thing pre- 
dictable about our involvement in another major war is that it 
will be followed by a great post-war depression in this country. 
The lowering of the standard of living would then come all at 
once. It is at that moment, in a world full of revolutionary change, 
that the real menace to our own form of democracy would arise. 

We do not have to choose between punitive collective action as 
a means of keeping our foreign trade and the policy of complete 
isolation without foreign trade. I maintain that by friendly rela- 
tions with all countries we can enjoy foreign trade. Then if war 
abroad curtails that trade, we can resort to a program of Govern- 
ment employment to meet the emergency caused by a temporary 
loss of export business just as we have met the violent swings in 
the volume of our domestic business. 

I do not accept without great qualifications the idea that there 
are certain have“ and certain “have not“ nations in the world. 
We have some poverty in our Nation which can almost match 
the worst in Europe. Germany and Italy and Japan would have 
a higher standard of living today if they were not spending so 
much on armaments and on military adventures. 

The “have” versus “have not” picture is oversimplified, as is 
the picture that there is nothing to do but engage in collective 
action to punish all treaty breakers and preserve present boundaries. 

We must face the fact that in some nations from a fifth to a 
fourth of their national income is being poured into armament 
production. While it has caused their economy to expand, it has 
likewise distorted their industry, and it has its limits. After the 
most fantastic demands of the armament experts have been sat- 
isfied and every citizen has a gas mask, then the nations in ques- 
tion will either have to use their armaments in a war or suffer a 
great depression, with the possibility of revolution. The only way 
of escaping those deadly alternatives is some program which will 
make it possible for them to switch from arms production to an 
expansion of peacetime goods. Herein lies the principal hope for 
peace in the world. 

To the extent that other nations demonstrate their genuine 
adherence to this purpose we should cooperate in reciprocal eco- 
nomic reconstruction. But our greatest contribution to the preser- 
vation of democracy and peace can be made through solving in 
our own country the economic and industrial problems so largely 
responsible for unrest in the world. The United States, unham- 
pered by the ancient “blood rusts” and heritages of racial antago- 
nism, can serve as a leader in working out the complexities of 
modern industrialism. 

Our best service to the world and our country will be for us 
to follow the wise advice President Roosevelt gave President 
Hoover at the close of the 1932 campaign when he told him to 
“turn his eyes from ‘backward and crippled countries“ We 
should look to our own country and put our idle manpower to 
work on a great broad p of public works. Thus, we will 
find new outlets for capital investment in conservation and con- 
struction, not in instruments for destruction. 

The devastating floods in California this past week are only an- 
other of Nature's w: that we cannot longer delay a vast 
program for conservation and restoration of our resource base 
without ultimate disaster to our Nation. 

Beyond the needs of adequate defense against attack, public 
and private capital should not be diverted to armaments while 
there is a shortage of 2,000,000 houses in this country. 
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When capital, either public or private, flows into constructive 
channels, it not only gives work but it stimulates capital and 
consumer goods, increases purchasing power, and lifts the total 
national wealth and income. But when capital flows into produc- 
tion of armaments, the whole economy is ultimately disrupted. 

President Roosevelt, on his good-will tour to South America, 
clearly summarized the effect of huge armaments on the national 
and world situation. 

He said: 

“It is false employment, it builds no permanent structure, cre- 
ates no consumers’ goods for the maintenance of a lasting pros- 
perity. We know that nations guilty of these follies inevitably 
face the day when their weapons of destruction must be used 
against their neighbors or when an unsound economy, like a house 
of cards, will fall apart.” 

A program offering an immediate hope for prosperity and an 
increased standard of living in other nations is the surest way 
to stop building houses of cards. 

A sound foreign policy requires that we should cooperate with 
other nations if they are genuinely prepared to make an honest 
effort to solve world problems through reciprocal economic recon- 
struction. I do not suggest that we should move in the direction 
of assisting the nations now caught in the vicious circle of arma- 
ments and war unless they are willing to abandon the race to arm 
and to scrap enough of their existing equipment to insure a last- 


peace. 

But whether we can secure cooperation upon this constructive 
basis or not it seems clear to me that the people of the United 
States should: 

First. Resist the present effort to build up our Navy beyond the 
needs of adequate defense. 

Second. Adopt the amendment to the Constitution recently in- 
troduced by 12 Senators, which will give the American people the 
right to vote on the question of our becoming involved in a war 
outside this hemisphere. 

Third. Oppose our participation in punitive collective action, 
whether it be in the form of economic sanctions or war. 

Fourth. End the fiction that war does not exist in the Far East, 
and invoke the Neutrality Act, which will put an end to the al- 
lowed irresponsibility of our citizens remaining in war zones, travel- 
ing on belligerent ships, loaning money to belligerents, and 
shipping their munitions through danger zones. 

Fifth. Oppose the war mobilization bill, which would confer 
broad dictatorial powers on the Executive in time of war. 

Sixth. Advocate a genuine wartime taxation measure which will 
take the profits out of war. 3 

Seventh. Adhere to the principle that our wealth and produc- 
tive capacity shall not be diverted to the building of armaments 
for the purpose of expanding our domestic economy. 

Eighth. Preserve democracy at home by the inauguration of a 
broad program to restore and conserve our resource base, provide 
adequate rural and urban housing, give educational opportunity for 
youth, assure more generous standards for social security, and a 
more equitable distribution of our annual income. 

In a troubled world these policies provide a working basis on 
which to restore prosperity and maintain peace. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, OF ALABAMA, 
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Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, on last Saturday, March 
5, at Shelby, N. C., the county seat of Cleveland County, 
which is the home of North Carolina’s chief executive, Gov. 
Clyde Hoey, the distinguished senior Senator from the State 
of Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] delivered an address, the sub- 
ject of which related to the farm bill. More than 5,000 
farmers from more than 15 counties in the Piedmont sec- 
tion of my State were availed the opportunity to hear the 
Senator. He was more than generously received by the 
thousands assembled, and his address was entirely informa- 
tive and inspirational. 

En route back to Washington the Senator from Alabama 
stopped at Charlotte, N. C., known as the Queen City, where 
he accepted an invitation to speak on the radio, station WBT 
of the Columbia System. I ask unanimous consent that his 
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radio address on this particular occasion be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Before ending this address I shall undertake to explain in a 
limited way the philosophy of the new farm bill and also some of 
the reasons for Federal legislation on the subject of compulsory 
control of the production or marketing of cotton. The farm bill 
contains many subjects. It is the result of laborious, conscien- 
tious, and long-drawn-out efforts of those who are responsible for 
the bill. I desire to call attention in a concise way to some of 
the features of the bill not contained in previous Federal farm 
legislation. The primary objective of the bill is, of course, to 
increase the income of the cotton farmers, The most important 
factor in accomplishing that result is an increased price for the 
cotton crop. A few of the new features of the bill in addition to 
the crop-control provisions are: 

First. Extension of the maturity of the 1937 cotton loans to 
July 1, 1939, thereby giving the borrowers longer time to secure 
a profit on their cotton under the Government loan. 

Second. Relieving the farmers from the requirement of selling 
their cotton held under Government loan prior to August 1 of this 
year in order to qualify under the price-adjustment subsidy. 

Third. Takes off the market all cotton held on behalf of the 
United States until August 1, 1939, and provides that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall not thereafter sell more than 
800,000 bales of cotton in any calendar month or more than 
1,500,000 bales in any calendar year. This is intended to bring 
about orderly marketing and to keep a large quantity of cotton 
off the market while the large surplus is being reduced. 

Fourth. Provides for mandatory loans to cooperative cotton 
producers when the price drops below 52 percent of the parity 
price—which is now 1614 cents—or when the August crop estimate 
is în excess of a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports— 
13,000,000 bales. This creates through Government loans a mar- 
ket for all cotton that may be produced by cooperators at at least 
about 8% cents a pound. If the cotton farmers indicate by vote 
in a referendum that marketing quotas—compulsory control—are 
opposed by more than one-third of the farmers voting, no loans 
shall be made during the year for which control is not in effect. 

Fifth. Authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to intervene in 
any proceeding before the Interstate Commerce Commission where 
freight rates on agricultural commodities are involved, and also 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to institute proceedings for 
the adjustment of freight rates on agricultural commodities. All 
other groups of shippers are organized and equipped to protect 
their interest in the matter of freight rates. Farmers have never 
had such an organization and have never before been provided 
with a legal representative to protect their interests in freight 
rates at the cost of the Government. 

Sixth. The construction of four regional research laboratories 
is provided for, and one is to be located in each major farm-pro- 
ducing area to conduct researches and develop new uses and mar- 
kets for farm products and byproducts. One million dollars a 
year for each laboratory is provided. 

Seventh. The bill appropriates $1,000,000 to the Secretary of 
Commerce for use in promoting the sale of farm commodities, 
particularly in export trade, and sets aside $100,000 of that appro- 
priation to make a survey and investigation of the causes of the 
reduction in exports of agricultural commodities from the United 
States in order to ascertain methods by which the sales in for- 
eign countries of base agricultural commodities produced in the 
United States may be increased. 

Eighth. The rate of payments under the Soil Conservation Act 
to small farmers is increased. 

Ninth, Farmers are given the right to elect their local com- 
mittees and also their county committee. These committees will 
have the administration of the law in the respective counties. 

Tenth, The principle of the right of the farmers to receive prices 
equal to parity prices is recognized and a formula is provided for 
making parity payments when the money is available for that 


purpose. 

Eleventh. The division among the agricultural commodities of the 
$500,000,000 authorized under the Soil Conservation Act has here- 
tofore been made by the Secretary of Agriculture. For the past 2 
years cotton has received about 20 percent. The new farm law con- 
tains a formula for dividing the money, Under that formula cotton 
is entitled to 27 percent. That gives cotton a large increase in 
benefit payments. 

During 1931 and 1932 the cotton farmers suffered financial bur- 
dens that were almost unbearable. When the cotton crop started 
to market in the summer of 1932 there existed a carry-over of 
13,000,000 bales of cotton. That quantity of cotton was in the 
warehouses of the cotton mills and in storage warehouses available 
for textile-mill consumption. The price of cotton ranged from a 
nickel a pound up to 6 cents. A new national administration came 
into power as a result of the election in November 1932. The new 
President possessed a very broad grasp of prevailing economics and 
had a splendid understanding of the tremendous value of an ade- 
quate purchasing power by the 30,000,000 farm population of this 
country. He knew from history of previous depressions that an 
increase in the price and in the consumption of cotton and wheat, 
the two great basic marketable agricultural commodities, had led the 
way out of the trouble. 
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Promptly following the inauguration of President Roosevelt, a 
special session of Congress was called, and near the top of the 
list of remedial legislation was a request by the President for a 
new agricultural program. The primary objective, so far as cot- 
ton was concerned, was to give appropriate application to the age- 
old trade law of supply and demand. It was impossible, of course, 
to make any material change in the quantity of cotton to be con- 
sumed. It was, therefore, necessary to deal with the problem 
from the standpoint of adjusting the supply. With the announce- 
ment of the intention of the administration to control cotton 
production, the price of cotton immediately began to advance. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act was approved by the Presi- 
dent on the 12th day of May 1933. The cotton crop had then been 
planted throughout the belt and it was too late to do anything 
about acreage diversion. I secured the passage of an amendment 
to a pending bill appropriating $100,000,000 to finance a cotton 
plow-up program. After much hesitation, the Department of Agri- 
culture was induced to offer to the cotton farmers a reduction 
plan by plowing up about 25 percent of the planted cotton. As a 
result of the plow-up, the crop for that year was reduced from 
an estimated production of more than 16,500,000 bales to approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 bales. The price went up. During that summer 
I arranged with the administration for a loan of 10 cents a pound 
on that year’s crop. As a result of these efforts the farmers aver- 
aged 10.17 cents a pound for the crop of 13,000,000 bales. The farm 
value for the entire crop of lint cotton that year (1933) was $663,- 
507,000. The farm value for the lint crop of 1932 of almost the 
exact size was only $424,006,000. 

This review of recent history has been made because we are now 
confronted with conditions almost exactly the same as they were 
then. When this year’s crop starts to the market this summer 
there will be in the warehouses about 13,000,000 bales of cotton. 
The rate of consumption is running at about 12,000,000 bales a 
year, and that includes the cotton exports. Last fall the price 
dropped from 13 cents a pound to about 7½ cents a pound on ac- 
count of the abnormal production of cotton last year. There is no 
way to estimate how low the price would have gone but for the 
Government’s 9-cent cotton loan. The President again, as he did 
the year he was inaugurated, called a special session of Congress. 
The first bill on his list was a new agricultural bill. The Supreme 
Court had invalidated the previous crop-control laws. The sur- 
plus had piled up; the price had gone down. Action was necessary 
to rescue the cotton farmers and other people in the Cotton Belt 
from terrible financial conditions which would undoubtedly de- 
velop from another large and uncontrolled cotton crop. Since the 
President issued his call for the special session of Congress cotton 
has gone up about $7 a bale on the faith that crop-control legisla- 
tion would be enacted and that the farmers would ratify it in the 
referendum to be held next Saturday. 

Thus history is repeating itself. One week from today cotton 
farmers will go to the polls to vote “yes” or “no” on the applica- 
tion of a national quota of cotton this year. National quota means 
the fixation of the number of acres that may be planted to cotton 
on each farm and sold without penalty. Let us again look at the 
record of the past. 

Under the Bankhead Cotton Control Act and under the Smith- 
Kerr Tobacco Control Act, which was substantially the same as the 
Bankhead Act except in the manner of making allotments, a 
referendum was held in the fall of 1934 on whether or not these 
acts should be continued for another year. Notwithstanding the 
widespread and just dissatisfaction with the basis of allotments 
which were used for cotton, the vote on the two referendums stood 
as follows: 

Cotton: For continuance, 1,361,418; against continuance, 160,- 
538; percent for continuance, 89.5. 

Tobacco: For continuance (voting by acreage), 1,667,518; per- 
cent for continuance, 96.6. 

How will the vote stand this time? From all available informa- 
tion the vote of tobacco growers will be practically unanimous in 
favor of the national quota. For that reason I shall confine my 
discussion to cotton. 

The new farm bill supplements the Soil Conservation Act. 
Nothing in the Soil Conservation Act has been repealed and no 
benefits in that act have been abandoned. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that voluntary crop control is not adequate and effective. 
It has been proven that the Department of Agriculture has been 
unable to induce the cotton farmers to make a satisfactory reduc- 
tion in the acreage planted to cotton. In 1937, after having spent 
nearly $90,000,000 in an effort to get voluntary cooperation in 
an acreage-reduction program, there was an increase over the 
previous year of 4,000,000 acres planted to cotton and the biggest 
crop in the history of the United States was produced. On the 
Ist of next August there will be a carry-over of more than 13,- 
000,000 bales, an amount equal to more than a year’s consumption 
at the present rate of consumption. That includes domestic con- 
sumption and exports. In short, there will be on hand enough 
cotton, if no cotton crop should be planted in this country this 
year, to meet the requirements of the cotton mills of the world 
for American cotton. 

If a crop of 15,000,000 bales should be produced this year, we 
would then have a supply of 28,000,000 bales to meet a 12,000,000- 
bale consumption. That would result in a surplus next year of 
16,000,000 bales. There would be no real market for that quantity 
of cotton. Destitution would blanket the Cotton Belt, the bank- 
ruptcy courts would be glutted with the administration of estates 
of merchants, and the Comptroller of the Currency would be 
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the producers of these industrial 
Operations and close many plants. Recently the General Motors 
because was no sale 


What will be the result tf one-third of the farmers voting in the 
referendum next Saturday vote against control? 
that event the soil-conservation 
tion win 


tors who in excess of their farm allot- 

ment will be deprived of payments under the Soil Conservation 

to about 2 cents a pound on the 

entire crop; and noncooperators will also be deprived of the price- 
adjustment payments, which will average more than 2 cents 

pound on year’s crop. „ Bo yet ng eae 

pating in any cotton loan that may be by the Govern- 


cr not — cotton farmers favor legislation under which they can 


vestment in loans and to tect farmers against a price collapse 
„FEC 


The same resolution by Congress provided that a permanent farm 
ody chen based upon the principle stated in the resolution, should 
enacted as soon as possible after Congress reconvenes. 
At the special session of Congress a new farm bill was passed 
and the cotton farmers are now about to vote under that new bill. 
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15,000,000 bales. 
The results of the election which will indicate the attitude of 


therein 
cultural and conservation programs. 
divided among the farms, briefly 
1. Each farm on which cotton has 


dissatisfied with his allotment may appeal to a board of review. 
If dissatisfied with the decision, he may appeal to a Federal court. 
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In conclusion, let me urge all cotton farmers to vote next 
Saturday; An important milestone in agricultural legislation will 
be erected by that vote. Shall we go forward or turn backward in 
our efforts to improve the condition of the poorest paid major 
group of workers in America? Those who are leading the cam- 
paign to increase the income of the cotton farmers and as a result 
to help all the people in the Cotton Belt earnestly urge all cotton 
farmers to vote, and they hope that an overwhelming majority 
vote yes.“ 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist on other phases of the 
present national administration, I submit that there is no sound 
reason for differing upon one subject; the best friend the cotton 
farmers and all other farmers ever had in the White House is 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He understands agricultural economics. 
He knows the trying and difficult problems with which the farmers 
must deal. His heart is with the farmers. They appreciate his 
steadfast loyalty to their cause. They will continue to walk 
with him. 


Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE McGILL, OF KANSAS, AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 4, 1938 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on the 4th day of March 1938, on the subject of 
Farm Legislation. 

There being no objection the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It shall be my purpose on this occasion to discuss some of the 
provisions of the agricultural legislation recently enacted by the 
Congress and signed by the President. 

There are contained in the measure certain improvements of the 
Soll Conservation Act. For instance it is provided that the county 
committees in the various counties shall be elected in each county 
by the farmers residing therein. 

There is also a provision prohibiting a landlord from changing 
his relation with his tenants or decreasing the number of tenants 
that may be on his farm in order that the landlord may obtain 
a larger percentage of the Soil Conservation Act payments. 

There are likewise provisions to increase the amount of payments 
under the Soil Conservation Act in all cases wherein heretofore 
the amount has been no greater than $200 per annum and under 
the provisions of the act a maximum limitation has been placed 

on payments at $10,000 to any one producer. 

There is a provision in the bill for the establishment of four 
regional laboratories to not only study and ascertain but encour- 
age new uses of various agricultural commodities. It is provided 
that the four regional laboratories shall be established in the sec- 
tions most suitable to the major agricultural crops, such as wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, and rice, and there is provided for each of 
said laboratories the sum of $1,000,000 each year. In my judg- 
ment we cannot overestimate the value to our agricultural pro- 
ducers of such laboratories created for the purpose of discovering 
new uses for the various agricultural commodities. 

There is contained in the measure consumers’ safeguards, and 
throughout the entire act there are provisions under which the 
-Department in administering the law must provide for an ample 
supply of the commodities covered by the bill, namely, wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

Not only does the measure as adopted provide for a normal sup- 
-ply of the commodities affected but it provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall at all times consider a reserve supply which 
is higher than what would be a normal supply. 

These provisions look toward insuring to the consumers an 
ample supply of the commodities affected, and it therefore cannot 
fairly be argued that the measure is one based on a philosophy 
of scarcity. The law contains mandatory provisions insuring not 
only an ample supply of all the commodities affected to the con- 
sumers of America but likewise an ample supply to cover all pos- 
sible exports to other countries. 

There is contained in the new law provisions for loans on the 
various commodities mamed therein, and likewise the measure 
provides for loans on all commodities, including dairy products; 
but as to corn, cotton, and wheat, special provisions are made for 
loans, which are in some respects mandatory. As to cotton and 
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wheat, whenever the price of either of those commodities falls to 
52 percent of parity or below that figure, loans are mandatory, and 
loans may be made when the market price of either of said com- 
modities is anywhere between 52 and 75 percent of parity. A loan 
is mandatory under the measure at any time either of said com- 
modities falls to 52 percent of parity, and the amount of the 
mandatory loan as thus provided must be as much as 52 percent of 
the parity price. With reference to corn, it is provided that when 
the price falls as low as 75 percent of parity a loan of 75 percent 
of parity is required to be made. It has been demonstrated that 
the market price of corn can largely be regulated by a loan pro- 
gram, as there is never any considerable export market for that 
commodity. It can readily be seen that the market price can 
be maintained by such a program. The loan feature of the law 
therefore is to my mind of great value to the producers of wheat, 
cotton, and corn. 

There are provisions contained in the law recognizing the prin- 
ciple of parity payments; and, if additional funds may hereafter 
be obtained, such payments are provided for under the measure 
as adopted. 

This law further provides for crop 1 as to the com- 
modity of wheat. This program will in 1939, due to the 
fact that winter wheat was planted in the fall of 1938. There are 
provisions also for a marketing quota system, which likewise could 
not be employed by the farmers until 1939 unless parity payments 
are being made. The determination as to whether or not there 
shall be marketing quotas depends upon the supply level of a 
commodity and whether or not the farmers producing such com- 
modity at a referendum shall vote by a two-thirds vote in favor 
of marketing quotas. The reason why a crop-insurance program 
as to wheat and the marketing quota system could not be applied 
to 1938 is that winter wheat has long since been planted, and it 
would hardly be practicable to begin on such a program under those 
circumstances; but the insurance program and all other provisions 
of the law will be applicable for a fall crop of wheat as well as the 
spring crop the following years, and marketing quotas may be em- 
ployed by the producers thereafter if and when the supply level 
reaches @ figure destructive of commodity prices. Marketing 
quotas, for example, may be voted on for the commodity of wheat 
where the supply reaches approximately 945,000,000 bushels, for 
corn where the supply reaches 2,859,000,000 bushels, and for cotton 
where the supply reaches 19,500,000 bales. 

I cannot speak too highly of those who participated and aided in 
the enactment of this measure. They were persons who at all 
times were motivated to aid the welfare of all the farmers and to 
promote as well the welfare of the consumers in the country. 

It has not been my purpose on this occasion to discuss all phases 
of the new law, but to only explain some of its provisions which 
I believe are and will be of paramount interest to the people. 

Frequently the charge has been hurled that the legislation was 
not given ample consideration by the committees of Congress and 
by the Congress itself, but the facts are that the day the Senate of 
the United States finally adopted the conference report on this meas- 
ure was just exactly 1 year from the date the measure first came 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry for dis- 
cussion, and the new law is the culmination of long hearings con- 
ducted among the farmers themselves throughout the country by 
special committees of the Senate during the recess of the Congress 
and prior to the beginning of the special session last November and 
of the deliberations of both Houses of the Congress from the begin- 
ning of the special session on November 15, 1937, to the adoption of 
the oo or. February 15, 1938. 

Our Nation as a whole cannot prosper without a prosperous — 
culture. While this is a truth not sufficiently recognized in ae 
of our industrial centers, it is becoming more and more impressed 
upon the general public mind as time progresses and those who are 
guided by the statistics of our history know that the laborer’s wage 
scale and pay roll rises and falls and that the degree of unemploy- 
ment is measured largely in proportion to the degree of prosperity 
enjoyed by American agriculture. 

The various agricultural programs carried on since the begi 
of the first administration of President Roosevelt have been justified 
by results. The gross agricultural income of American farmers con- 
tinually shrunk from 1920 to and including 1932 from $13,600,000,000 
to $5,337,000,000, a decline of approximately $8,000,000,000. It has 
increased each year thereafter. In 1933 it was $6,406,000,000; in 
1934, $7,226,000,000; in 1935, $8,110,000,000; and in 1936, $9,450,000,000. 
Notwithstanding this history of recent years, early in 1937 it became 
apparent to those who had given close study to the situation that 
an agricultural program supplementing the one then in effect would 
be necessary in order that those producing agricultural commodities 
might continue to receive a fair and reasonable price for such 
commodities. 

It was likewise apparent that the commodities of which we pro- 
duce a surplus, such as wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
were the ones most vitally affected, and that the price of such 
commodities affected the commodity price of other farm production. 
As a consequence recent legislation became the subject of con- 
sideration by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
in February of 1937 and that last July a bill was introduced by 
Senator Pore, of Idaho, and myself which later became known as 
the Pope-McGill bill, and on which hearings were held as previously 
stated. 

A similar measure was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. Later the Senate adopted the so-called Pope-McGill bill 
and the House of Representatives adopted the measure introduced 
in that body. These two measures, for a period of approximately 
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1 month, were the subject of consideration by a conference com- 


mittee of the two Houses of Co resulting in a conference 
report by such committee which has since been adopted by the 
Congress and approved by the President. 

Establishing and maintaining a balanced production of all farm 
commodities and of all industrial commodities at the highest 
possible level which is practicable and efficient is the basic 
problem confronting every American farmer and every American 
citizen. 

To provide farmers the mechanisms with which they can work 
together toward the balancing of production is primarily the aim 
of the recently enacted law. 

Farmers, if they are to achieve this desired balance in produc- 
tion, cannot divide into groups and compete in groups with each 
other and cannot continue in relentless competition with each 
other as individuals, and each individual should recognize the 
problem of one is the problem of all. 

National figures on 


of people b 
closely knit with the economic welfare of business and labor that 
unless the wheat farmer ts 


a well-rounded-out, b 
ends can be attained. 
Stability of acreage is most likely to come throug 


in considering these problems should recognize their own 
relationship to other American farmers as well as the significance 
of the world situation they face in common. 


power. It completes a vicious A 
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balance with the production of industrial goods will be possible 
only when farmers have available the means to plan and work to- 
gether and cease competing individually, or in regional or com- 
modity groups. The machinery with which to accomplish these 
ends to my mind is provided in the law recently enacted by the 
Con 2 
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In all other elections we provide that the majority may rule. It 
would appear, therefore, that this is extremely democratic; and alsó 
it should be borne in mind that there is not much liberty or 
freedom of action to the producers whose farm operations must 
past, be carried on under 


stitute approximately 30 percent of our population and are receiv- 
approximately 11 percent of our na 
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Tolerance as Shown by the Israel Zion Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1938 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House 
of Representatives, readers of the daily press have been once 
more made conscious of the continued persecutions by the 
Hitler regime in Germany of the Jews. This cruelty con- 
tinues despite the fact that for hundreds of years the Jewish 
people have been one of the most substantial and civic-minded 
people in Germany. They have maintained there for several 
centuries institutions to take care of the blind, sick, crippled, 
and aged of all denominations regardless of the unfortunate’s 
pecuniary circumstances. This has been typical of the Jew- 
ish people in every country in which they have settled. They 
have always embraced the land of their adoption, taken part 
in the duties and obligations of their country, and have as- 
sumed a greater burden of the philanthropic work than 
perhaps any other group. 

To illustrate, in the community that I represent, 15 years 
ago was established a Jewish hospital, known as the Israel 
Zion Hospital. Today it is one of the most magnificent hos- 
pitals in the United States and has been maintained almost 
in its entirety by contributions from people of the Jewish 
faith despite the fact that it has admitted and administered 
to people of all creeds, classes, and colors without drawing 
any line of distinction. In 1922, when the hospital opened, 
it had a capacity of 150 beds; in 1937 the capacity had been 
increased to 450 beds exclusive of a new monumental build- 
ing that is now in the course of construction. It has realized 
that the sections it had planned to serve were the most 
rapidly growing communities in the United States and has 
done everything to augment its facilities and equipment in 
order to render the best service possible. 

One of the leading features of the Israel Zion Hospital is 
its beautifully equipped maternity pavilion, which holds two 
unique distinctions. It ranks highest in its annual birth- 
rate population for the entire State of New York and holds 
second place for the entire United States. What factors 
have brought about this remarkable achievement for a hos- 
pital that is only 15 years old? 

It maintains a lecture service for mothers before the birth 
of the child so that they may know how to take care of them- 
selves in the most efficient way. They and their babies re- 
ceive excellent treatment during their stay in the hospital. 
When they leave the institution a visiting nurse conducts a 
follow-up care so that the mothers know how to readjust 
themselves to their environment and also how to attend to 
the wants of their baby in the most capable manner. Do 
you wonder why the hospital has established such a splendid 
reputation in this specialized field and why the community’s 
mothers have put such great trust in it? 

Another outstanding feature of the hospital is its pool, 
the only one of its kind in the Borough of Brooklyn where 
the sufferers from infantile paralysis are shown how to make 
use of their limbs again and through the beneficial effects 
of the water regain some of their childhood joy that is their 
due. Such is the splendid work that the Israel Zion hos- 
pital has been doing in combating the dreadful disease that 
has claimed so many victims. 

Poignant statistics will most graphically reveal what the 
hospital has done for its community. During the 15 years 
of its existence it has admitted 128,248 patients. It has hos- 
pitalized last year, only in its main building, 6,181 patients 
during a total of 77,993 hospital days; 2,459 of these patients 
with a total of 33,661 hospital days, or 43 percent of the 
total, were entirely free of charge to the patients. In its 
dispensary last year it treated four times as many patients 
as in 1922. The laboratory examinations in the hospital in 
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1937 amounted to 68,368, and in the dispensary they were 
11,775. Almost 7,000 were treated during that same pericd 
in the X-ray department. The physiotherapy department 
took care of almost 24,000 cases, about half of whom were 
free. More than 7,000 ambulance calls were made, and more 
than 7,000 emergency treatments were given last year. 

All these figures indicate the most pronounced increases 
over previous years, obviously demonstrating the phenomenal 
service the institution renders. 

Realizing that the need for increased service will con- 
stantly become greater, public-spirited citizens have been 
instrumental in erecting a new building to the hospital. It 
is hoped that this new structure will be opened as soon as 
possible to accommodate the thousands who will seek en- 
trance. With this in view and in conformity with its plans 
for increased community service, the hospital is now inaugu- 
rating a comprehensive membership campaign, which most 
assuredly should win the support of all those interested in 
the progress of that distinguished house of health as well as 
in the welfare of the many thousands whom it serves. 

Bearing these facts in mind, let Mr. Hitler and all of those 
who have germinated the seeds of religious intolerance bear 
in mind that these splendid people have created and will 
leave behind them monuments that will endure in the hearts 
of man long after the dictators’ names have been erased 
from the pages of history. 


Statement of Chairman Morgan, of T. V. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1938 


LETTER FROM ARTHUR E. MORGAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
T. V. A., TO HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS; ALSO A 
STATEMENT 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, Chairman Arthur E. 
Morgan, of T. V. A., has released to the press a letter to 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas, Mr. MAVERICK. In 
the absence of Mr. Mavertck, but with his consent, I attach 
this letter. 

I also attach another public statement by Dr. Morgan, 
released some days ago. 

It is not the time now to pass judgment upon the truth 
of the statements and charges made by Dr. Morgan with ref- 
erence to the administration of T. V. A. Dr. Morgan himself 
does not ask that his statements be accepted without a full 
hearing before an impartial committee of the Congress at 
which the full truth may be developed. He has asked for 
such a hearing and is ready to submit his case to such a 
committee. 

It is sufficient now to point out that these charges are made 
by a responsible public official and for that reason alone the 
truth of his charges should be thoroughly explored. In addi- 
tion, however, Dr. Morgan is a gentleman of the highest 
ideals of public service. Anyone who has had any contact 
with him throughout his long and useful public career or has 
read his writings, such as the Long Road, published by the 
National Home Library Foundation, must have been con- 
vinced that Dr. Morgan is devoted to the best aspirations of 
our democracy. The Nation cannot permit him to be driven 
from public life without according him the fullest and fairest 
opportunity to prove his charges. 

I voted for T. V. A. But I did so on the assumption that 
its administration would not copy indefensible practices that 
have prevailed in some privately owned utilities. 

As Justice Holmes said in the Wire-tapping case— 

We have to choose, but as for me I prefer that Government shall 
not play an ignoble part. 


These charges by Chairman Morgan are important, not 
only to T. V. A. but to the whole scope of the “morals of 
democracy.” 

A STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN ARTHUR E. MORGAN, OF THE T, v. A. 


Three weeks ago I wrote a confidential letter to a Member of 
Congress with no intention that it should be made public. 

In view of the press statement on Friday and Saturday, it seems 
desirable to make public the substance of that letter. 

I am releasing this without having seen these statements by 
the two T. V. A. directors which was referred to in the press: 


CLERMONT, FLA., February 14, 1938. 
The Honorable Maury MAVERICK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Maverick: You are a friend and supporter of the 
President and also of the T. V. A. I believe that I can write you 
in confidence. 

In your recent speech in the House, as reported in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, you say: 

“This lack of frankness is also true of Chairman Morgan 
about the only difference is that Mr. Lilienthal smiles 
and evades all questions and Mr. Morgan looks solemn and evades 
all questions.” 

I believe that if you should fully understand the situation you 
would not support that statement. As I think you know, Mr; 
Lilienthal and Dr. H. A. Morgan invariably vote together on all 
Board matters. Whenever there is a difference of opinion, I am 
invariably in the minority. Except for possibly two or three detail 
incidents I think there is not an exception to this rule in the 
entire history of the T. V. A. During the first few weeks of 
T. V. A., while our T. V. A. office was in Washington, and while 
I was extremely busy there working out the rudimentary organiza- 
tion as to finance, employment, Government accounting, and rela- 
tions with other Government departments and agencies, the other 
two directors were in Knoxville preparing a plan for a division of 
functions within the Board. One of the members explained his 
absence on the ground that he must close up his previous work, 
and the other than he wanted to take a trip over the T. V. A. 
territory and become acquainted with it. Neither of them hinted 
to me that they were working out a division of powers. 

President Roosevelt, by Executive order, had put me in charge of 
Norris Dam, so that was left in my hands. Since neither of the 
other two directors knew anything whatever about dam building, 
the enlarged construction program until recently was left in my 
hands. Also, the President designated me as chairman, and the 
other two directors knew very little about business administration, 
so it was left to me to organize the general administration of the 
T. V. A. Otherwise, the other two directors took over most func- 
tions, and arranged that in their special work each of the three 
directors were made responsible for almost independent organiza- 
tions. Because of un d congressional appropriations for the 
construction of additional dams, the construction program under 
my direction came to be about twice as great in money expended 
as the part of the work which was directed by the other two direc- 
tors combined. Mr. Lilienthal steadily opposed additional dam 
construction in board meetings but not in public. When the two 
directors had divided up the field, they announced to me that the 
T. V. A. was primarily concerned only with power and fertilizer, 
and that nothing should be undertaken which was not incidental 
to this. Muscle Shoals then seemed the center of the stage. They 
told me that they had divided the work there among themselves, 
and that it would not be necessary for me to go to Muscle Shoals, 

Until the past year I have had no complaint about the propor- 
tion of the work assigned to me. My complaint has been that the 
country in general eves that the T. V. A. is governed by a Board 
of which I am chairman, and that its policy and program are 
determined by that Board, For evasion, deceit, or misrepresenta- 
tion to be practiced in any part of the T. V. A. would seem to the 
average person to be partly my responsibility. However, the two 
directors who always vote together and are in complete control of 
the T. V. A., decide matters just as they want. In general, my vote 
does not count, although occasionally, as in the Berry marble case 
or in the case of the draft of the Arkansas Power & Light Co. con- 
tract presented to the Board for approval, I have been able to block 
some moves which seemed to me to be especially bad, and which 
could be made publicly embarrassing to the other members. 

As you know very well, the enemies of the T. V. A. and of the 
President are eager to use any discord in the T. V. A. to destroy it, 
I am in hearty accord with the purposes of the New Deal as an- 
nounced by the President, and with the purposes of the T. V. A. as 
stated in the act. But how to bring about a correction of the faults 
in the organization, without injuring the T. V. A. and the adminis- 
tration has been a difficult problem. I have gone to a few persons 
in key positions and have stated the facts. I have asked to be 
given facilities to make definite report with facts and data. I have 
not been supported in that request. I have talked to certain Sen- 
ators and Representatives and have told them enough so that 
they could inquire if they wished. 

The two directors, who always vote together and thereby con- 
trol T. V. A. organization matters, do not desire any inquiry or 
publicity. Their propaganda has been that I am unduly ‘favorable 
to the utilities or that it is just a “family quarrel” or a “cat and 
dog fight,” and that I am exposing the T. V. A. to its enemies. 
They have needed only to cloud the issue to keep in control. 

Under these circumstances just what course could I pursue to 
clear up a situation which, in my opinion, is a menace to good 
government and to the long-time welfare of the T. V. A., short of 
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making my difficulties known in public? There are certain people 
in the country who have had confidence in the T. V. A. adminis- 
tration, because I was there. For me to remain quiet and acquies- 
cent, and then for some exposure to show up undesirable condi- 
tions, would put me in the position of having betrayed those who 
had such confidence. I have tried to give public notice that cer- 
tain T. V. A. policies were not mine, without going further than 
Was necessary in publicity. It has seemed to be a situation where 
any course I should take would seem to be wrong from some point 
of view. Under the circumstances, in addition to letting the pub- 
lic know in a general way that I did not approve the prevailing 
T. V. A, policies, it seemed best to wait until those in key positions 
should come to realize that the public interest is not being served 
by the present control. Since they would not take my word, they 
would have to learn by events. I think that probably the time 
has come to go further than that. 

Some of the reasons for my concern are the explicitly misleading 
and evasive reports, and, in my opinion, explicitly false reports, 
which have been made to the President, to Congress, and to the 
public concerning conditions in the T. V. A. by a T. V. A. director, 
or by the two directors acting in unison. 

With reference to the Aluminum Co. contract, I feel that the 
relations of the T. V. A. and the Aluminum Oo. have failed to 
protect the public interest. I have protested to the Board repeat- 
edly on this matter. When I have protested on a general policy 
matter and have been overruled, it has not been my custom to 
object in case of the detailed applications of that policy, for that 
would only encumber the work of the Authority. My attitude in 
that matter is stated in the following memorandum to the Board, 
dated June 18, 1937: 


“To: The Board of Directors, Dr. H. A. Morgan, Mr. D. E. Lilienthal, 

“From: Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman. 

“Date: June 18, 1937. 

“Subject: Explanation for the basis of my vote on Board items 
282-61 and 282-62, to be filed with and made part of the 
minutes of the Board meeting of May 5, 1937, as exhibit 5-5- 
37-11. 

“At the Board meeting of May 5, 1937, attended by Dr. H. A. 
Morgan and myself, contracts with the North East Mississippi 
Electric Power Association and with the Pontotoc Electric Power 
Association were presented for Board approval. Mr. Lilienthal was 
not present, but his personal representative, Mr. Forrest Allen, 
stated that he was anxious that the contracts be approved. Nearly 
all such actions have been presented to the Board when Mr. Lilien- 
thal was present, and approved by a majority of the Board, regard- 
less of my attitude or action. this case I voted to approve the 
contracts and wish to file this memorandum of explanation, not 
only of this action but of my actions generally where power-policy 
matters are involved. 

“In my opinion the T. V. A. power policy has never been fully 
and publicly stated, and cannot be learned by any formal action 
of the T. V. A. Board. In my opinion the actual T. V. A. power 
policy can only be inferred by a general review of Board actions re- 
raed by Mr. Lilienthal, and by his various statements on items 
of policy. As I understand that policy, I do not approve of it. 
Especially I disapprove of carrying through a policy which, I be- 
lieve, never has been disclosed to the public. 

“That policy, I believe, finds expression in a large number of 
separate steps, any one of which may or may not be consistent 
with a sound power policy. In the absence of a clear public state- 
ment of the actual T. V. A. power policy, and because I am not in 
the confidence of a majority of the Board, it frequently is impos- 
sible for me to decide concerning the merits of particular cases. 

“In order not to obstruct the orderly work of the Board, I sel- 
dom have assumed to oppose particular activities, many of which 
cannot be appraised except in the light of some general policy. 
My failure to follow up inquiry as to particular items does not 
imply acceptance of any unpublished policy or of its detailed appli- 
cation. It implies only that I do not wish to inject into Board 
meetings an incessant reiteration of my position that there cannot 
be proper administration in detail where a sound and public 
policy is lacking. 

“ARTHUR E. MORGAN.” 

(Copies to J. B. Blandford, Jr., J. L. Fly, and C. E. Hoffman.) 

Although I protested strongly and repeatedly against the policy 
established toward the Aluminum Co., and recorded these pro- 
tests by negative votes and by formal statements, yet when I had 
been overruled and the policy was established, I did not vote 
against the particular applications of that policy in individual con- 
tracts. One reason was that I did not have the facilities or the 
information to properly appraise those individual contracts. 
Another reason was that while I reserved the right to criticize 
and to disagree, I have not wanted to be an obstructionist. A large 
part of the business of the T. V. A. Board is noncontroversial, and 
I have cooperated in that to the fullest extent, regardless of per- 
sonal relationships or of my lack of confidence in the motives and 
actions of the majority of the Board. 

Senator MCKELLAR probably made his recent Senate statement on 
the status of T. V. A. contracts from data furnished by the 
T. V. A. According to my present information, which I am check- 
ing, his statement contained substantial errors. I am planning to 
write him as soon as I have finished this check. 

It is difficult for me to get such information independently, be- 
cause Iam not adequately staffed for such work, but my informa- 
tion is that the T. V. A. is practically sold out, and even may be 
oversold. I am also checking that information carefully. I did 


not learn of this from Mr, Lilienthal or from his staff, but from 
an investigation by my own personal assistant. 

The Arkansas Power & Light Co. contract as presented to me for 
approval contained a “joker” which would have allowed the company 
to buy prime power at secondary power rates. I protested strenu- 
ously and got that point eliminated. But I am not in a position to 
pick up all such points. I have picked up a considerable number by 
special personal inquiry outside regular channels. 

The T, V. A. engineer who helped me to analyze this Arkansas 
contract and who disclosed this joker is a very able man. He 
has helped me outside his regular field in analyzing problems 
I have presented to him. After this and other services he is, I 
believe, being punished by insecurity of employment, though I 
am perfectly aware that a plausible explanation would be given 
for keeping him in a state of insecurity. I have found Mr. Lilien- 
thal and his staff purposely keeping important information from 
me. I am not allowed to have the help I need to properly analyze 
the power program and the power matters which come to the 
Board for action. T. V. A. engineers, even those in my own 
field, are instructed not to supply me with information I request, 
except through the manager, who was appointed by the 
other T. V. A. directors over my protest and who, in my opinion, 
is part of the closed group. Under such circumstances it is dif- 
ficult for me to know what is going on in the electrical division 
or, for that matter, in any part of the T. V. A. I believe that a 
thorough and impartial investigation would disclose serious de- 
fects in the power program, 

The other two members of the Board meet privately and work 
out their policies. The formal meetings of the , 80 far as 
any controversial matters are concerned, as a rule are only to 
approve action decided upon beforehand by the two members. 
Often I am not permitted to know in advance what issues will 
be presented to the Board for action. The two members come 
to the meetings, often with resolutions in typed form, sometimes 
after long periods of preparation without my knowledge. When 
I ask for a day or two to inform myself I am customarily over- 
ruled, and the action is taken at once. For I heard in- 
directly that the Board members disagreed on the Arkansas Power 
& Light Co. contract. Dr. H. A. Morgan wants to confine T. V. A. 
benefits to T. V. A. States. Arkansas is outside that area. I was 
not consulted. When the two directors finally agreed, the matter 
was brought up in Board meeting. 

If I present a resolution or make a motion, and the other 
members do not agree to it, I am not allowed to have a record of 
my motion in the Board minutes. Formerly when minutes came 
to me for signature I would sometimes make a notation for my 
Teasons for refusing to sign them when I thought the action ir- 
regular or improper. The majority of the Board then decided 
that the minutes should only be signed by the secretary, and that 
is now done; and that chance for recording my objections is 
removed, 

At the time of the recent Appropriations Committee hearings 
the Board took action to the effect that only the general manager 
and his staff should answer questions of fact, and that in case of a 
Board member should be called on to answer questions of policy his 
answer should conform to the majority opinion of the Board, and 
that he should not express his own opinion. I did make a short 
statement to the committee by ignoring the arranged program and 
asking to make a brief statement. I then stated the conditions 
imposed by the Board. 

There is a practice of evasion, intrigue, and sharp strategy, with 
remarkable skill in alibi and the habit of avoiding direct responsi- 
bility, which makes Machiavelli seem open and candid. It took 
me a year or more of close association to be convinced that the 
attitude of boyish open candor and man-to-man directness was 
a mask for hard-boiled, selfish intrigue; so I am not surprised 
that Congressmen do not quickly see the situation from a distance. 
Under the circumstances it is fairly easy to make the differences 
seem like a “family quarrel” and so to keep the issue confused. 

Dr. H. A. Morgan is not “in the dog house,” as you suggest. The 
land-grant-college organization, with the county-agent system, is a 
powerful political bureaucracy. By holding the T. V. A. purse 
strings, by making grants of T. V. A. money to land-grant colleges 
in the T. V. A. States, and by paying the salaries of a very large 
number of county agricultural agents with T. V. A. funds, Dr. 
H. A. Morgan is one of the powerful figures of the South, although 
he nearly always chooses to be behind the scenes. By invariably 
voting on all matters with Mr. Lilienthal, he gives Mr. Lilienthal 
a free hand in power, while he has a free hand in the fertilizer 
and agriculture programs. I have been unable to make a real 
inquiry into the fertilizer program, It is his own private, con- 
fidential field, just as power is for Mr. Lilienthal. 

The dam construction program, on the other hand, has been 
completely open and aboveboard. I have brought in consultants 
who were strongly opposed to the T. V. A. and have had their 
honest, critical judgment of our plans, With possibly one or two 
exceptions, this T. V. A. dam-construction program is the largest 
undertaking of its kind in history, That program has been organ- 
ized and prosecuted with efficiency, thoroughness, and economy. 
It will stand any investigation as to the manner of its administra- 
tion, and I hope it may be examined by thoroughly competent 
and disinterested men. We have faced some of the most difficult 
technical problems ever met in dam construction. Success in a 
program of that sort is not just a matter of routine or chance. 

Almost from the beginning of the T. V. A. I have been faced with 
a campaign of propaganda to the effect that another director was 
the practical man and I was the theorist. The actual organization 
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of the dam-construction program and of our general admin- 
istrative set-up which was also in my charge, I think is an answer 
to that criticism, especially as I have successfully carried through 
other similar projects on a smaller scale. In view of the attacks 
made upon me by the other members of the Board from the start, 
my best course seemed to be to do an effective job in my own field. 
It would please me to have a totally impartial board make the 
most critical kind of an examination of the T. V. A. dam-con- 
struction program. On the other hand, in my opinion, a similar 
competent and unbiased examination of the electrical program will 
disclose disorder, waste, confusion, and lack of planning to a 
startling degree. Unless the agencies of Government can penetrate 
behind strategy and intrigue and get at the essence of what is 
being done by the Government, and unless the Government can 
buck up and look facts in the face, my enthusiasms for Govern- 
mient in business will necessarily be affected. 

If I had let each of the other two directors alone in their flelds, 
there would probably have been less difficulty. It is because I 
looked upon the T. V. A. as a single organization, with all the 
directors responsible together to the public for all the major 
policies that my troubles mainly have come. 

The Berry marble claims in my opinion were an effort at a 
deliberate, bare-faced steal. The other two directors had the 
same evidence of this that I did. For a year and a half I tried to 
work it out in confidence in the Board, and without publicity, and 
only spoke out at the last minute. The public and the Congress 
do not yet know the extent to which that was improperly handled. 

To sum up, I have said nearly all these things to persons in key 

tions who I believed were in a position to correct the situation. 
have delayed publicity in the public interest. First, because 
amendments to the T. V. A. Act were before a hostile committee 
hoping to destroy it. Then I had reason to believe that one 
director would not be reappointed, and it seemed possible to get 
correction without publicity. Then the national election ap- 
proached, and the publicity would be used by the enemy. Then I 
understood that correction would shortly be made. Then the 19- 
power company suit came on, and publicity would be ammunition 
for the enemy. And so on. 

I have had very mixed feelings of responsibility. In my opinion, 
good government and the welfare of the T. V. A. demand that the 
situation be cleaned up, and that standards of openness, fairness, 
and honesty shall prevail. I cannot see a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion investigation as getting at the root of the matter. One Gov- 
ernment agency will hesitate to question the motives of another. 
The Federal Power Commission investigation of “yardstick” towns 
will not stand critical examination. In my opinion, nothing short 
of a congressional investigation is adequate. 

I have sent to you a letter identical with letters I have just 
mailed to T. V. A. Congressmen, together with a letter from Mr. 
J. D. Ross, Bonneville administrator. Please compare this letter 
of Mr. Ross’ with Mr. Lilienthal’s statement of January 18, 1938. 
Mr. Lilienthal’s statement is cleverly worded so as not fully to 
expose the realities of the situation. 

There are a great many matters which concern me which I have 
not mentioned in this letter. In some cases a large number of in- 
cidents or pieces of evidence have led me to hold opinions which 
I could not sustain by legal evidence. I think there has been ex- 
ceptional skill in avoiding clear disclosures of various matters and 
in shifting responsibility to others. 

The principles enunciated by the President when he took office 
seem to me to be essential to the stability of our Government. 
I am greatly committed to them. Also I believe that the T. V. A. 
offers great opportunity to promote effective methods of conserving 
and using our common resources. For those great possibilities to 
be lost by habits of misrepresentation, intrigue, and arbitrary 
action seems tragic. 

I am nearly 60 years old and many years ago deliberately gave up 
expectation of a public career. I did not seek my present position 
in any way. It would be pleasanter to resign and do some of the 
many I am anxious to get at. Yet to surrender the chance 
to make some contribution to decency and effectiveness in govern- 
ment does not seem to be the right course. 


Sincerely, ARTHUR E. MORGAN. 


Modern Trends in Criminology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1938 


ADDRESS BY MAJ. W. H. DRANE LESTER, INSPECTOR, FEDERAL 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE, BEFORE THE OVERBROOK LECTURE CLUB 
AT OVERBROOK, PA., JANUARY 28, 1938 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
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address delivered by Maj. W. H. Drane Lester, inspector, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of 
Justice, before the Overbrook Lecture Club at Overbrook, 
Pa., January 28, 1938: 


I bring you the best wishes and greetings of the Honorable Homer 
S. Cummings, the Attorney General of the United States of America, 
and of the Honorable John Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice. It is 
especially gratifying to me personally to have been accorded the 
privilege of attending and addressing this meeting. 

My. address is called Modern Trends in Criminology, and I shall 
confine myself mainly to a discussion of those types of crimes over 
which my organization, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, has 
primary investigative jurisdiction. 

As you are probably aware, our operatives have been called Feds.,“ 
D. J. men.” “Department of Justice agents,“ “G men,“ which is 
itself an abbreviation of “Government men.” The name G man” 
was popularized at the time we effected the capture of “Machine 
Gun” Kelly, wanted in connection with the Urschel kidnaping case. 
However, the term is much older than that. 

We have today only 675 special agents who are responsible for the 
welfare of approximately 130,000,000 people in connection with the 
Federal crimes we investigate and who must cover a total geographic 
area in excess of 3,619,000 square miles. 

To be able to handle our 22,000 investigations every year, it is 
obviously necessary to have a highly mobile force operating through 
a thoroughly organized and carefully coordinated system of in- 
vestigation. To accomplish this we have 45 field divisions located 
at strategic points throughout the United States and in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 

When Mr. Hoover became Director of the Bureau in 1924, ap- 
proximately 30 percent of our special agents had had legal or 
accounting training prior to entering the Bureau, while the remain- 
ing 70 percent had had neither legal nor accounting training. 
Today approximately 84 percent of our men are lawyers or expert 
accountants or both, while the remaining 16 percent have had 
neither legal nor accounting training prior to entering the Bureau. 

To become a special agent of our organization today, an appli- 
cant must be between 23 and 35 years of age, of unimpeachable 
character, since he is investigated almost from the cradle up, and 
must have a law degree from a recognized law school or be an 
expert accountant. There is a third alternative, however. Re- 
gardless of the fact that an applicant is not a lawyer or an 
accountant, he will be given serious consideration for appointment 
as a special agent if he has had outstanding practical investigative 
experience. As indicated, 16 percent of our special agents today 
fall within this category and this number includes some of our 
best men. 

Our new agents are given a very thorough 3½-month training 
course at Washington before being assigned to active field work in 
the respective field divisions to which they become attached, and 
experienced agents receive retraining approximately every 18 months. 

In July 1935, Director Hoover instituted the F. B. I. National 
Police Academy, designed to train in Washington carefully selected 
outstanding local law-enforcement officers from all over the 
United States. To date, 187 specially selected officers from all over 
the United States have been trained by our experts in Washing- 
ton very intensively for a 3-month period, Their training course 
has included not only the general subject matter taught our in- 
vestigators, but also embraces courses by outstanding experts from 
all over the United States in traffic problems and other similar 
local law-enforcement matters over which our organization ob- 
viously has no jurisdiction. 

Special agents have had legal authority to carry weapons only 
since it was granted by Congress on May 18, 1934. Every one of 
our men is qualified in the use of every weapon from the ma- 
chine gun on down. Every official and every man in our organi- 
zation is required to requalify with every type of weapon once 
every 90 days. Our firearms training includes the use of the 
deadly Colt Monitor machine gun that fires at the rate of 475 
times a minute and will kill at 3 miles’ distance. This particular 
weapon will take the motor-block out of an automobile at a 
thousand yards. The so-called “tommy gun,” or Thompson sub 
machine gun, is probably the favorite weapon of the gangster. 
We use the Thompson sub machine gun also. It fires at the rate 
of 600 times a minute and will literally cut your body in two in 
about 2 seconds’ time. We also use the 351 automatic rifle, the 
Springfield Army rifle on a shorter model with a short barrel for 
use from automobiles, the sawed-off automatic and repeating shot- 
guns, sometimes called riot guns, and the gas gun. We give our 
men their choice of three types of pistols or revolvers, the 0.38 
special, the 38 superautomatic on a .45 frame, or the 45 automatic. 

However, I would not have you believe that we spend all of our 
time shooting it out with desperate criminals. As a matter of fact, 
we have had to kill only 9 criminals out of the 12,000 taken into 
custody during the last 3 years. The fact that we are well trained 
in the use of firearms has proved to be a rather good investment in 
safety, since the criminal, knowing that we are capable of protect- 
ing our own lives, and will do so when necessary, rarely chooses 
to shoot it out with us. 

We obtained convictions in almost 95 percent of all the cases we 
investigated last year brought to trial d that year. These 
convictions totaled almost 4,000, and included 2 death sentences, 
9 life sentences, 7,000 years in actual sentences, 11,000 years in sus- 
pended sentences, and nearly 3,000 years in probationary sentences. 
We also saved the Government of the United States last year in 
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fines, recoveries, and war risk insurance cases defeated, more than 
$41,000,000, compared with our total appropriation of a little more 
than $5,800,000. We feel that that is a sound economic investment. 

From time immemorial one of the greatests tasks confronting 
law-enforcement officers all over the world has been to hit upon 
some absolutely infallible method of identification. Fingerprinting 
is the most reliable method ever used. We have today in our 

t files in Washington, collected through the voluntary 
cooperation of thousands of law-enforcement agencies throughout 
our country and in all parts of the world, more than 8,000,000 
sets of fingerprints, the largest fingerprint bureau in the world. 

Although we receive an average of more than 5,000 sets of finger- 

prints every day, we are able to identify these incoming sets of 
fingerprints with prints already filed in our more than 8,000,000 
sets, in less than 5 minutes’ time. During the calendar year 1937 
we found that 54 percent of all persons arrested in the United 
ae whose fingerprints were sent to us, had criminal records 
on file. 
In 1903, when fingerprints were in their infancy in the United 
States, a colored man named Will West was received at the United 
States penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., and brought to the 
office of the record clerk to be measured and photographed. He 
denied having been in the penitentiary before, but the clerk 
doubted his statement, ran his measuring instruments over him 
and from the Bertillon measurements obtained, went to his files, 
and returned with the card the measurements called for, properly 
filled out, accompanied by the photograph and bearing the name 
of “William West,” which was identical with the prisoner, Will 
West. Will West, the new prisoner, continued to deny that the 
card was his, whereupon the record clerk turned the card over 
and, much to his astonishment, found that William West was al- 
ready a prisoner in Leavenworth Penitentiary, who was serving a 
life sentence there at the same time Will West was admitted to the 
institution. 

The Bertillon measurements of these two men, Will West and 
William West, were nearly identical. They had practically the 
same names and their photographs were apparently exactly iden- 
tical, but their fingerprint classifications were entirely different. 

In August 1926 a man walked into the Farmers’ National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., grasping the handle of a small black bag firmly 
in his right hand. He pushed a scrawled note through the teller's 
cage, in which he demanded $2,000 under threat of blowing up the 
bank if his demand was refused. The tellér summoned a bank 
guard who cautiously approached the bandit. The bandit made 
good his threat and in the resulting explosion 30 individuals 
were seriously injured, and the bank building damaged to the 
extent of $150,000. The brave bank officer was killed and the 
unknown bandit blown literally into a thousand bits. The force 
of the explosion had blown his right hand, still grasped firmly 
around the handle of the little black bag, upward and caused it 
to stick to the ceiling of the bank. The ts of a dead 
man, or as in this case, of the hand of a dead man, can be taken 
as well as the fingerprints of a living man. This was done and 
a photograph of the fingerprints of the one hand of the dead 
bandit was forwarded to our fingerprint bureau in Washington. 
It pens that a fingerprint expert, if he has the fingerprints of 
one d of an individual, can estimate pretty accurately the 
fingerprint patterns of the other hand of that same individual. 
Our did this, and the bureau was able to inform the 
Pittsburgh authorities that the unknown and unidentified bomber 
was William Chowick, an escaped criminal lunatic. 

We don’t pick up fugitives every day who have been sought for 
25 years, but we do identify, through their fingerprints, more 
than 525 wanted fugitives every month, that is in excess of 6,000 
wanted fugitives a year, for local law-enforcement agencies 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 

There is a man today time in the Wisconsin State Peni- 
tentiary, whose fingerprints we sent to several foreign countries 
and, as a result, there are several foreign countries that seek him 
for similar crimes. It will be quite interesting to note which coun- 
try will extradite him when he completes his sentence in the 
United States. 

As you can easily surmise, it is quite a job to search an incom- 
ing fingerprint card through our more than 8,000,000 fingerprint 
cards on file. When all 10 of the fingerprints of the incoming 
card fall within the all-loop pattern, a search of several hundred 
and even a thousand fingerprint cards might be necessitated. To 
circumvent this apparent necessity, we use a fingerprint card 
searching machine that makes such a search through several 
hundred or a thousand fingerprint cards in a few minutes’ time, 
enabling a fingerprint expert to make an identification sometimes 
within a few seconds that would ordinarily require him 45 min- 
utes to 3 hours to make without the aid of this machine. 

Fingerprints are coming to play a large part in other than crimi- 
nal identification. The Federal Bureau of Investigation instituted 
in the latter part of 1933 a personal identification file. Local law- 
enforcement officers throughout the entire United States take fin- 
gerprints of citizens who desire to have their fingerprints on file 
for purely personal identification purposes. These particular finger- 
prints are not searched through our criminal files and are not filed 
in our criminal files but are filed in our personal-identification 
files. We are receiving these fingerprints from public-spirited cit- 
izens all over the country at the rate of several hundred such 
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personal-identification fingerprints every day. We have on file at 
the present time more than 500,000 such erprints and make 
many interesting identifications of citizens who otherwise would 
be buried as unidentified dead in potters’ fields. 

Possibly the greatest single crime problem in the United States 
today is that of the juvenile criminal. During the calendar year 
of 1937 we examined all of the arrest records sent in to us from 
all over the United States for every type of crime from murder on 
down. We found that more than one out of six persons arrested 
in the United States during 1937 for every crime from murder on 
down were boys and girls under 21 years of age. This is an abso- 
lutely disproportionate percentage and, as I say, probably the 
biggest single crime problem in America today. The majority of 
these youngsters were not arrested for childish pranks or petty 
misdemeanors. The responsibility for steering these youngsters 
away from crime is yours, and as good parents you should see that 
the child is brought up in the proper home environment, given 
the proper parental care and control, and the child will not turn 
to a life of crime. 

The value of scientific laboratory study of certain types of phys- 
ical evidence obtained in criminal investigations has been recog- 
nized and has been amply demonstrated by the results 
accomplished since the establishment of the technical laboratory 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation at Washington in the fall 
of 1932. Prior to that time, it had been customary, when consid- 
ered desirable for the Bureau to have technical experts outside its 
organization make scientific examinations of evidence. It has 
been found, since the establishment of the Bureau's laboratory, 
that in addition to the practical value obtained in the individual 
case, a greater appreciation of the possibilities of such examina- 
tions leading to the solution of particular crimes has developed 
in the special agents who investigate criminal cases in the field. 

The personnel in our technical laboratory, the most complete in 
the world, has been most carefully selected and trained in the par- 
ticular lines of scientific endeavor in which they are engaged. 
Practically all sciences and their respective branches find their way 
sooner or later into the modern laboratory of police science. Our 
technical or criminological laboratory is used not only to aid in 
the solution of Federal crimes, over which we have jurisdiction, 
but its services are made available gratis to all local law enforce- 
ment tions throughout the United States, and a good part 
of our laboratory experts’ time is taken up in assisting in the 
solution of local or State crimes and in testifying in these cases. 

There is a case that turned upon a point of scientific evidence, in 
which I think you will be interested. You may have read how two 
members of our organization were shot to death near Chicago more 
than 3 years ago by “Baby Face” Nelson, whose real name was 
Lester Gillis, and John Paul Chase, both members of the 
gang. “Baby Face” Nelson was shot 17 times and that removed him 
rather permanently from the crime picture. John Paul Chase 
escaped temporarily, was caught upon the west coast a few weeks 
later, and returned to Chicago where he was tried in Federal court 
for the murder of one of our men. Chase’s sole defense was that 
he didn't know our men were Federal men. That they fired at him 
first, and that he thought he was being hijacked or “bumped off” 
by members of some rival gang. That all of the bullet holes found 
in the windshield of his car and in the back window were made by 
being fired from outside the automobile. 

That was not true, but we had to convince the jury that it was 
not true. We sent one of our experts from our laboratory in Wash- 
ington to Chicago, where he took the witness stand in Federal 
court and convinced the jury in a few minutes that all of the 
bullet holes in the windshield of the murder car and in the back 
window were made by shots fired from inside the automobile. 

He did this by the science of fractured glass. As you know, if I 
were to fire a pistol through a windowpane or through the wind- 
shield of an automobile our experts can reassemble the broken 
glass and, through the science of fractured glass, convince you or 
any other sane-minded person which side of the glass the bullets 
entered. That’s what our expert did in this case. John Paul 
Chase was convicted, and is today serving a life sentence for 
murder at the Federal penitentiary at Alcatraz. 

We of the F. B. I. think that the best picture of the possible 
solution of the crime problem in the United States of America is a 
triangle. One side of the triangle should represent the local law- 
enforcement authorities—municipal, county, and State. The sec- 
ond side of the triangle should represent the Federal law-enforce- 
ment authorities throughout the country, but there would still be 
missing the third side, the base side, and the all-important side 
of that triangle. That side, we feel, should represent the good 
citizens of our country, and until they weld the third side of this 
triangle into place we do not feel that we can get anywhere in 
the solution of the crime problem in the United States. 

In conclusion, I want to extend to all of you a most cordial 
invitation on behalf of my superiors, the Honorable John Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the 
Honorable Homer S. Attorney General of the United 
States, to visit us in the new Department of Justice Building in 
Washington, D. C., whenever you happen to be there, and to 
assure you that we will deem it a privilege and an honor to serve 
any of you whenever we may be of help in matters of mutual 
interest. 

I thank you for your most kind and considerate attention. 
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Government Subsidized Housing as Against Specu- 
lative Housing by Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, ON MARCH 6, 1938 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
radio address delivered by me over station WJAS on March 
6, 1938: 


Today I find it necessary to discuss housing again. In previous 
broadcasts I have explained carefully the program of the United 
States Housing Authority, and my activities, and interest in the 
matter of getting every family in Allegheny County into a modern 
and sanitary dwelling place. 

I thought every citizen of the city of Pittsburgh and the county 
of Allegheny saw eye to eye with me in that aim, and that, at 
least in general, there was complete agreement in view that the 
projects planned by the city and county housing authorities, in 
conjunction with the United States Housing Authority, constitute 
a step forward in the solution of a serious local problem. 

But I find that there is disagreement. 

Recently the program of the National Housing Authority was 
subjected to an attack by Mr. Charles Lewis, director of the Buhl 
Foundation, in an address before the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce. In a subsequent radio talk, I made passing reply to his 
verbal contentions. Now I find his remarks given further circu- 
lation by being printed in full in the official publication of the 
chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Lewis’ attack on the Authority’s program was bitter and 
unjust. It revealed distortion and bias. His entire article re- 
veals a rather sad state of emotional conflict. 

In the first half the article does give an able analysis of the 
housing problem in theoretical terms. He points out the extent 
of bad housing. He demonstrates, with vigor, the evils resulting 
from the fact that most of our housing has been built, not as an 
investment but as a speculation. 

He said—and I am in hearty agreement with these views—that 
housing built as a speculation costs the occupant more, wears out 
more quickly, and invites a cycle of physical and social decay in 
its community. It is obvious that speculative housing cannot 
offer a basis for a happy and secure home life on the part of 
occupants struggling to keep the roof tight and the mortgage from 
foreclosure. 

He ably proved the need for planned neighborhoods and showed 
that only in this way can housing enterprise become a safe, long- 
term investment, with a broad market, instead of a get-rich-quick 
speculation, reaching only a few opportunists. 

Mr. Lewis reminded all that housing problems did not come to 
us overnight. They are the accumulation of generations. They 
are not, therefore, to be cured overnight. They require patience 
and a long view.” 

At this point, however, Mr. Lewis cast his patience to the winds 
and made a few very biased, very distorted, emotional, and short- 
sighted remarks about the long-term program of the national 
administration, designed to put every American eventually in a 
modern, safe, and sanitary home. 

His attack was based on yarious arbitrary assumptions, some of 
them entirely false and many of them contradictory. At one point 
he claimed that the amount of public subsidy was too high, and 
that it would be a bad thing “socially” for the Government to house 
the poorest families first. At another point, however, he en- 
deavors to show that the subsidy was not high enough to reach 
low-income families, and that Government housing would be done 
for families having $2,700 incomes. 

As a matter of actual fact, his contradictory alarms have no 
sound foundation. 

The Housing Act has been carefully drafted by experts. Its 
directions are clear, and many cities shortly will have under way 
projects which will provide new, modern, safe homes for its under- 
privileged. 

In fact, 51 housing projects were launched under P. W. A, and 
in scores of cities in this country families now live in developments 
already completed with assistance from this source. These projects 
were conceived as work-providing measures, but they have thor- 
oughly demonstrated their economic soundness, besides their great 
social value, in improved health and better citizenship. Under the 
new act, subsidized housing will be even more economically sound. 

In pursuing his argument, Mr. Lewis concocts some wholly imag- 
mary figures as to the ultimate cost of the housing program. 
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Actually the present program is small. It will permit the construc- 
tion of about a half billion dollars’ worth of homes and apart- 
ments throughout this whole Nation during the next 3 years. The 
cost of subsidies cannot be more than $26,000,000 during the same 
period, and will not be more than about half that sum for each 
year thereafter, as far as the current program is concerned. 

This is palpably modest, considering the great problem that we 
face, and I predict that the program will be greatly expanded and 
still will meet only our most urgent needs, no matter who is in 
the White House and no matter what political party is in control 
of Congress. 

Another objection raised by him is the fact that, although the 
Housing Act requires the elimination of a number of unsafe or 
insanitary dwe units, equal to the total of new dwellings, 
this may be deferred in the event of a serious shortage of houses. 

For my part, I am convinced that this requirement should be 
eliminated from the act. To this end I have introduced in Con- 
gress an amendment removing the requirement. This amendment 
has the endorsement of the Building Trades Council of the Pitts- 
burgh Central Labor Union, the county commissioners, and other 
bodies, and I intend to press for its enactment with all my might. 

The housing problem in Allegheny County, not only in the low- 
numbered wards of our city, which I represent in Congress, but in 
the outlying industrial communities as well, is primarily a prob- 
lem of shortage. 

Families are doubled up in a way which promotes every sort of 
social ill, especially where children are so housed. There are prac- 
tically no vacant dwellings available, good or bad. It may be ex- 
tremely difficult for these communities to guarantee to eliminate 
any dwellings at all, even on a deferred basis. 

Mr. Lewis contends that housing should be left to private indus- 
try. Well, to date in Allegheny County this has been the case, 
and what is the situation? 

Overcrowding, doubling up, and congestion have resulted, and I 
believe that such conditions are even worse than the lack of sani- 
tation—bad as that is. 

In 1933, when the University of Pittsburgh bureau of business 
research made its real-property survey, there were almost three times 
as many extra doubled-up families as there were vacant dwellings. 

The crux of the entire problem and the proof that Government 
aid is called for is stated by Mr. Lewis himself. He said that no 
one in the eastern seaboard cities can today build for less than $10 
per room per month. 

Who can pay $10 per room per month? For a four-room dwelling 
that means $480 per year. Which means the tenant should have 
an income of $2,000 to $2,400 per year. A financial survey indicates 
that, even in 1929, only about one-third of the families in Al- 
legheny County had an income of more than $2,000. The situation 
probably is worse today. The undeniable fact is that private in- 
dustry has not and will not build homes which can be rented to 
people of low income. 

In his Chatham Village, built and operated by the Buhl Founda- 
tion—which is, by the way, an excellent example of neighborhood 
planning—the rents run from $59 to $95 The tenants are well- 
paid professional and clerical people—not average workers. The 
average family in my congressional district can’t possibly pay even 
the minimum of such a rent scale 

Iam totally convinced that if workers’ families are to get better 
housing and achieve that barest minimum standard of decency—a 
dwelling to themselves—it must be done by public initiative. I 
have oft repeated my view that these better homes will pay for 
themselves in better health and better citizenship alone. 

Mr. Lewis at one point outlined a reform program for private 
enterprise. Actually the operation of his program would probably 
result in more serious “dislocations,” once it got under way, than 
the most ambitious program of public housing, which he so gravely 
dreads. Under his plan the entire structure of real-estate financing 
would have to be fundamentally altered. His own words show the 
real nature of the housing problem—that it is a “vicious circle.” 

Residential building is a highly fluctuating and speculative in- 
dustry—in short—a “luxury trade.” Builders and investors look 
for quick profits rather than safe, long-term investments. This 
leads inevitably to high financial costs, which means, in turn, 
high rents and high monthly charges. It also means waste in 
layout and technical standards and the neglect of sound planning 
and pleasant neighborhoods with low upkeep costs. And all of 


this taken together means that costs and rents stay high, the mar- 


ket still is restricted, the industry remains on a speculative basis, 
and so on, round and round. 

The United States Housing Authority, working under the terms 
of the Wagner-Steagall Act, attacks this vicious circle at several 
vital points. : 

First, the Authority works solely through local public-housing 
authorities, who are interested in long-term public service, rather 
than quick personal profits. Such authorities can use the most effi- 
cient, up-to-date, large-scale methods, and plan and construct 
whole neighborhoods which will be just as good to live in 60 years 
from now as today. 

As a result, financial charges can be drastically reduced with 
safety. Long-term loans can be made to local authorities at 3 

reent, 
sai however, this would still not result in rents low enough for 
the families who need better homes most urgently in the interest 
of health and safety. In addition, therefore, there must be annual 
subsidies to make up for the difference between an economic rent 
and what these families can afford to pay. 
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Mr. Lewis may be a zealous champion of private enterprise, but 
he is not an objective one. My idea of how to get the poor into 
better homes is as follows: Local public initiative, Federal financial 
aid at reasonable terms, and subsidies to get low enough rents. 
That is a simple, workable formula on which to base a housing 
program for families with low incomes, 


George Washington, the Empire Builder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DEWEY W. JOHNSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1938 


ADDRESS BY COL. O. R. McGUIRE AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
ON FEBRUARY 23, 1938 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein an 
address made by Col. O. R. McGuire, Counsel of the General 
Accounting Office, I insert herein his remarks made at the 
annual dinner of the Northwest Good Roads Association, 
held at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Wednesday 
evening, February 23, 1938: 


Two hundred and six years ago this evening, in a humble home 
at Bridges Creek, Westmoreland County, Va., a father and mother 
cuddled in their arms for the second night on earth a tiny baby 
boy, and in the 67 years before his death at Mount Vernon he was 
to carve his name among the world’s immortals—second only to 
the great Nazarene. Another who was likewise born in the month 
of February—in a Kentucky log cabin of humble Virginia stock— 
arose to preserve the Union which Washington had created and 
then to join him in the Valhalla of the glorious dead, but not 
before Abraham Lincoln said of the father of your country and 
mine: 

“In solemn awe pronounce his name, and in its naked, deathless 
splendor leave it shining on.” 

I need not recount for you this evening the services of Washing- 
ton as a colonel of raw Virginia troops defending the defeated 
Braddock on the outlying settlements from the victory-flushed 
French and Indians; his services in the First and Second Conti- 
nental Congresses; his services in the field for 7 long years as 
Commander in Chief of the United States Army in our war of in- 
dependence; his refusal to be made king and his services as presi- 
dent of the Constitutional Convention in 1787; his persuasive in- 
fluence in securing the ratification of the Constitution by 13 
jealous and selfish States; and his services for 8 long years as the 
first President of the United States. 

All of these facts are readily available, but I may remind you 
of the little known fact that Washington was so devoted to the 
United States that during his long service of 15 years—in the field 
in command of the Army and as President—he refused all com- 
pensation for his services, being content with relmbursement of 
his modest expenses. 

Washington was our first and greatest of empire builders. And 
it is this phase of his many-sided career that I would discuss with 
you this evening. Even when our country consisted of the strag- 
gling and separated colonies along the Atlantic seaboard, and its 
statesmen regarded the Appalachian Mountains as their inevitable 
western boundary, Washington had the vision to look beyond the 
Alleghenies and see in the undeveloped wilderness and plains the 
seat of a mighty empire if means of communication could be de- 
veloped to link that territory with the eastern seaboard. His cor- 
Tespondence and diaries show that the possibility and need of 
means of communication to develop and cement the union of the 
Colonies were constantly in his mind and as early as 1774 he 
introduced in the Virginia Legislature a bill for the improvement 
of the navigation of the Potomac River for 150 miles beyond the 
tide water. 

More than a quarter of a century before the introduction of that 
bill, or in 1748, as a boy of 16, Washington was selected by Lord 
Fairfax to survey his vast holdings of land beyond the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Five years later, or at the age of 21, Washington was 
directed by Governor Dinwiddie to make the winter journey to 
Fort Duquesne and convey his warning to the French that their 
fort, on the present site of Pittsburgh, was within Virginia ter- 
ritory. The next year he headed a military force which met and 
defeated the French and Indians at the Great Meadows and in 
the following year, or 1755, he was a colonel in the Braddock 
command, which was badly defeated in that neighborhood. 

During the year 1770 Washington made a journey down the 
Ohio River to the mouth of the Great Kanawha and throughout 
his long career he looked upon the country west of the Alleghenies 
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as the seat of future homes attached to the East and as a field 
for investment. 

After the Revolutionary War was over Washington turned his at- 
tention to the improvement of his personal finances, which had 
suffered greatly during his 7 years of absence from home in the 
service of his country. He set off cn September 1, 1784, again for 
the West, this time to inspect his Jands, and his papers show that 
on this journey he was obsessed with the thought of some 
means of communication to link the western country—as far 
west as the present city of Detroit—more closely with the Eastern 
States. Upon his return Washington wrote a letter of October 
10, 1784, on this subject to Goy. Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, 
and stated in this letter that— 

“I need not remark to you, sir, that the flanks and rear of the 
United States are possessed by other powers, and formidable ones, 
too; nor how necessary it is to apply the cement of interest to 
bind all parts of the Union together by indissoluble bonds, espe- 
cially that part of it which lies immediately west of us, with the 
United States. For what ties, let me ask, should we have upon 
those people? How entirely unconnected with them shall we be, 
and what troubles may we not apprehend, if the Spaniards on 
their right and Great Britain on their left, instead of throwing 
stumbling blocks in their way as they now do, should hold out 
lures for their trade and alliance? What, when they get strength, 
which will be sooner than most people conceive (from the emigra- 
tion of foreigners, who will have no particular predilection toward 
us, as well as from the removal of our own citizens, will be the 
consequence of their having formed close connections with both or 
either of those powers in a commercial way? It needs not, in my 
opinion, the gift of prophecy to foretell. 

“The Western settlers—I speak now from my own observations— 
stand as it were upon a pivot. The touch of a feather would turn 
them any way. They have looked down the Mississippi until the 
Spaniards, very impolitically, I think, for themselves, threw diffi- 
culties in their way, and they looked that way for no other reason 
than because they could glide gently down the stream without 
considering, perhaps, the difficulties of the voyage back again end 
the time necessary to perform it in, and because they have no 
other means of coming to us but by long land transportations and 
unimproved roads. These causes have hitherto checked the indus- 
try of the present settlers, for, except the demands of provisions, 
occasioned by the increase of population, and a little flour, which 
the necessities of the Spaniards compel them to buy, they have 
no incitements to labor. But smooth the road and make easy the 
way for them, and then see what an influx of articles will be 
poured upon us, how amazingly our exports will be increased by 
them, and how amply we shall be compensated for any trouble 
and expense we encounter to effect it.” 

Three years later W. m journeyed to Philadelphia—much 
against his desire but submitting to the wishes of his late com- 
panions in arms and the leading men in the States—to become the 
president of the constitutional convention and to lend his influ- 
ence in cementing the conflicting interests of the country in the 
form of our Constitution. Without that influence it is safe to say 
that the Constitution would not have been written, or if written, 
that it would not have been ratified by the Thirteen States. The 
fact that this great charter of our liberties had been sealed with 
the support and faith of Washington influenced many an other- 
ye piers Rage in its ce ac 3 5 years after his let - 

oi 84 vernor Harrison, Washington was inaugurated as 
President of the United States. 

Endeavoring to keep himself informed as to the needs of the 
country, Washington made his sixth journey to New England in 
1789. This journey extended as far north as Kittery, Maine, then 
a part of Massachusetts, traveling in a hired coach, or “chariot,” 
as it was called, accompanied by his military aide and by his secre- 
tary. In addition, there were six servants, nine horses, and a lug- 
gage wagon. He did not visit Rhode Island on this journey, as 
that State had not ratified the Constitution but she did so on 
May 29, 1790, and Washington made the journey to the State in 
August of that year. North Carolina ratified the Constitution on 
November 21, 1789, and Washington commenced plans to make a 
southern tour of inspection. This journey was to last for 3% 
months. His coach was thoroughly overhauled and it put up a 
brave appearance in its coat of gleaming white paint. Painted 
designs of the four seasons were on the doors and front and back, 
There was gilded framework on the coach with Washington’s 
coat of arms. The outriders accompanying the coach in their 
bright livery of red and white gave a touch of gallantry and dis- 
tinction as the coach jogged over indifferent roads throughout the 
Southern States. 

These Journeys were made in the summer over dusty roads which 
were impassable by any wheeled conveyance in the winters and 
seme of which W. had traveled with his troops. He made 
observations as to the condition of the roads and other means of 
communication. He studied the farming practices and made 
shrewd comments as to improvements. Also, he talked with many 
people as to their government, and his democratic attitude made 
the people more devoted to their Federal Government as distin- 
guished from the governments of the several States. 

When Washington came to prepare his farewell address, he spoke 
with first-hand information as to the inevitable interdependence 
of the North, South, and West and to this end advocated “the 
progressive improvements of interior communication of land and 
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water” which he predicted would bring about an “indissolubile com- 
munity of interest as one Nation.” 

Laying down his office in 1797, Washington retired to Mount 
Vernon and there spent his declining years in peace. He had been 
a master builder. He had placed the foundations for the improve- 
ment of our means of transportation and communication on an 
unquestioned basis. His successors took up where he had left 
off. Thomas Jefferson stated in a letter of 1808 that if the country 
could haye peace until our revenues were liberated from debt, the 
whole country could be checkered by roads and canals and that 
the efforts of the people should be directed to that end. Alexander 


Hamilton in 1801 that “to provide roads and bridges is 
within the t purview of the Constitution.” In 1802 the act 
admitting Ohio as a State contained a provision that 5 percent 


of the net proceeds from the sale of public lands in that State 
should be set aside for the construction of public roads leading from 
the navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic Ocean to and 
through the State of Ohio. 

The lack of means of transportation and the need for a market 
for the people tributary to the Mississippi River led Thomas Jeffer- 
son to purchase the great Northwest Territory and it also led to 
the Burr conspiracy. At about this time—and until the devel- 
opment of the steamboat which could breast the current of the 
mighty Father of Waters—a shipper from the falls of the Ohio, 
where Louisville now stands, transported his goods on a flatboat 
to New Orleans and there sold both his goods and his boat. In 
returning home, he had the choice of journeying for weeks by 
horseback over the Natchez Trace, with its cutthroats and high- 
waymen or of sailing from New Orleans to Habana, Cuba, and 
thence to Philadelphia and then by overland travel to Pittsburgh 
with a trip by flatboat down the Ohio River to the place from 
which he started several months before. 

In 1806 Congress appropriated $30,000 and authorized the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission of three discreet and disinterested 
citizens to lay out a road from Cumberland, Md., to the west. 
This was the beginning of the famous Cumberland Pike, which 
was the most important road ever constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The work on this road was done largely under the 
supervision of the Army engineers, extended over a long period 
of years; the last appropriation, making a total of about $7,000,000, 
was made in 1838. However, 4 years previously that part of the 
road passing through Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia was 
surrendered to and accepted by such States, and the same thing 
was done in Indiana in 1848, in Ohio in 1853, and in Illinois in 
1856. This was a physical surrender of control of the highway to 
the respective States, and I call your attention to the fact that 
about 2 weeks ago the Supreme Court of the United States upheld 
an even more effective surrender to the States of such control 
in upholding the right of the respective States to prescribe the 
weight of vehicles which shall travel over their roads. For in- 
stance, North Dakota has a 35,000-pound limit, while South Dakota 
allows only 20,000 pounds; and the District of Columbia permits 

axle loads of 24,640 pounds, while across the line in Virginia 
there is a limitation of 16,000 pounds, and in Maryland the limit is 
18,000 pounds. Verily, the attempt to secure uniformity in the 
United States over public roads has long been a rocky and stormy 
endeavor. 

But, returning to the expenditure for public roads, the records 
show that from 1806 to 1838, approximately $1,600,000 was ap- 
propriated by the Congress for roads at various other places than 
along the Cumberland Pike route, including a road from Detroit 
to Chicago and another from Memphis to the St. Francis River in 
Arkansas. The vision of Washington in 1784 of a road from the 
Nation's Capital to Detroit thus came true many years after his 
dea 


th. 

However, the panic of 1837 caused a great decrease in the 
building of public roads by the Federal Government and the 
subsequent union of steam and steel to bring about the develop- 
ment of railroads all but stopped the United States in the build- 
ing of roads except in the District of Columbia, the national 
cemeteries, and on military reservations. Nothing further was 
done by the Federal Government as to roads until 1894 when 
Congress appropriated $10,000 to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make inquiries in regard to the systems of road man- 
agement throughout the United States. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture created the Office of Road Inquiry for that purpose. For 
several years the work of this Office of Road Inquiry consisted 
almost wholly of spreading information through publications and 
In 1906 there 


- was established the present Bureau of Public Roads but for 6 


years thereafter, or until about 1912, the work of this Bureau 
related almost wholly to educational work, the building of object- 
lesson roads, the testing of road-building material, and conduct- 
ing other experiments relating to roads. 

In 1913, Congress created a joint committee, consisting of five 
Members of the Senate and five Members of the House, to make 
inquiry into the subject of Federal aid in the construction of 
post roads and (to) report at the earliest practicable date.” At 
the same time Congress appropriated $500,000 to be expended 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation with the Post- 
master General in improving the condition of roads selected by 
them over which rural free delivery of mail might be made. 
This provision of Federal law was coupled with the requirement 
that the States or their local subdivisions through which the 
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roads extended should contribute double the amount of money 
expended by the United States for the improvement of roads 
within the States. 

These grants-in-aid for the construction of highways have ag- 
gregated $1,740,000,000 since 1917 and during the period from 1931 
to 1936, inclusive, there has been expended $1,200,000,000 additional 
on public roads from the emergency funds to provide employment. 
In other words, the Federal Government has expended since 1917 
an aggregate of $2,940,000,000 in Federal aid and emergency funds 
for roads within the several States. Also, during the period since 
1924, the United States has expended an aggregate of $108,787,944 
for the construction of public roads in the national parks and 
PITO TOAD for construction of public roads within the national 

orests. 

The aggregate of $3,328,487,944 expended by the United States 
on public roads since 1917 may be compared with the total of 
approximately $7,000,000 appropriated by the Congress for the 
construction of the Cumberland Pike, or national highway from 
Cumberland, Md., to St. Louis, Mo, This aggregate of three and one- 
half billion dollars for public roads during approximately a 20- 
year period is an amount in excess of the total expenditures of the 
entire Federal Government for any year prior to the fiscal year 
1918. These figures include no amounts raised by State and local 
taxation for public roads. 

It is significant to note that the renewed participation of the 
Federal Government in thé construction of highways was con- 
temporaneous with the development of the automobile and the 
motortruck. There are more automobiles in use in America today 
than there are bathtubs. We have in use in the United States 
today approximately 19,000,000 telephones while we have registered 
25,400,000 automobiles and 4,250,000 trucks. 

We have in operation today on American highways 70 percent of 
the world’s total of motor vehicles and their constant load on our 
highways has made it necessary to widen the roads and to give 
consideration to the construction of great arterial and high-speed 
roads similar to the magnificent autobahns of Germany, which have 
resulted in an increase of motor registrations in that country from 
661,800 in 1934 to 945,100 in 1936. 

During the calendar year 1937 the motor-vehicle users paid an 
aggregate of $1,580,000,000 in taxes, not including an aggregate of 
$960,000,000 in Federal, State, and local gasoline taxes—according 
to computations made by the Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The American Association of State Highway Officials reported 
the State highway expenditure for the same period was $1,131,150,- 
000, or less than the amount mictor-vehicle users paid in taxes, 
excluding the gasoline taxes, and they paid in gasoline taxes within 
approximately $200,000,000 of the total expenditures on roads for 
that year. It is said that during 1936 the motor-vehicle owner paid 
$10.36 on the average per car as excise taxes and that he paid an 
average of $37.25 per vehicle in gasoline tax and motor-vehicle fees 
to the States and their subdivisicns. 

I appreciate the fact that statistics are burdensome at a dinner 
such as we have had this evening, and I do not expect you to carry 
in your minds these astronomical figures. However, I think you 
may well carry in the back of your heads that we have more reg- 
istered motor vehicles on our streets and roads than we have tele- 
phones in our homes and offices and that these registered motor 
vehicles outnumber the bathtubs in our homes and hotels, Fur- 
ther, that if it had not been for the development of the motor 
vehicle, we doubtless would not have had our magnificent highways 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

These roads have linked the East and West and the North and 
South with bands of steel; they have made it possible to enjoy 
our holidays and vacations in the great open spaces; and they 
afford us splendid means of protection in event of war. Last, but 
not least, the roads and the motor vehicles have been great sources 
of employment of both labor and capital. These roads have more 
than vindicated the views stated by Washington in his letter of 
October 10, 1784, to the Governor of Virginia, that smoothing the 
road and making easy the way would amply repay us for such 
expense as we should encounter in doing so. 

In closing, I would be derelict in my duty as a public servant 
if I did not sound a note of warning. In the United States every 
man not only has equal rights before the law but every man has 
an equal responsibility for our Government. The Budget is largely 
out of balance, and has been for a number of years. The aggre- 
gate deficit is now in excess of $35,000,000,000, and is constantly 
growing larger. No man in his senses—whether he be a banker, 
manufacturer, contractor, farmer, or laborer—can view our present 
budgetary situation with indifference, for as surely as the public 
credit fails our entire financial structure will tumble about our 
ears. No one knows what would then follow, except that there 
would be a state of chaos, ending perhaps as did a similar situa- 
tion in France with a revolution, worthless assignats, and destruc- 
tion of both life and property. 

It is not for us to say that “others are getting theirs and that 
we intend to get ours.“ Such an attitude of mind is unworthy of 
the sacrifices which have made us a great nation. America is not 
going to sink. We shall have a new birth of patriotism in this 
land which will say to others that we are not going to share in 
bankrupting the Public Treasury, and that they shall not do so. 

Ladies and gentlemen I offer you a toast: George Washington, 
the empire builder’s United States of Americal 
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ARTICLE BY PROF. JOSEPH i THORNING, OF EMMITSBURG, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor a timely and interesting discus- 
sion of the subject of socialized medicine, written by a 
well-known college professor, lecturer, and author, Prof. 
Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., of Mount St. Mary's College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A MEDICAL CIVIL SERVICE? 


(By Joseph F. Thorning) 

A fierce debate is being waged in American medical circles about 
the potential benefits and evils of “socialized medicine.” It is a 
controversy that will continue for many months, and it is to be 
hoped that the points at issue will be studied, if not decided, in 
the light of Christian ethics and sound sociological teaching. 

Stripped of academic verbiage, the plan of the 430 “insurgents” 
against the action of the house of delegates of the American 
Medical Association, ruling body of organized medicine in the 
United States, calls for governmental subsidies for medical educa- 
tion, hospitals, and research laboratories. It should be noted that 
the “insurrection” on the part of the signers of the “medical 
declaration of independence” is the outgrowth of the report pub- 
lished last April by the American Foundation, established by Ed- 
ward Bok, on the state of medicine in the United States. 
` that “the health of the people is a direct concern of 
the Government,” the self-appointed committee of dissidents urges 
that “public health services, Federal, State, and local, should be 
extended by evolutionary process.” Of course, it is recognized that 
in the allocation of public funds existing private institutions should 
be utilized to the largest possible extent. Such support, however, 
would be conditioned by frank acceptance of the committee’s view- 
point and presumably would postulate the provision of adequate 
medical care for the “medically indigent,” which is described as an 
immediate problem. 

The ca; me of the proposed plan is that all public support of 
medical care be coordinated by a Federal department of health. 
No doubt it is assumed that the chief administrative officer of 
this department would be a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
At the present time the health agencies of the Federal Government 
are scattered under a number of different departments, The Child 
Welfare Bureau, for example, is conducted as a branch of the De- 
partment of Labor; the United States Public Health Service, which 
at the moment is leading a campaign the social diseases, 
is under the supervision of the United States 


United States directly from the White House. It is obvious that 
much overlapping and waste result from a system of scattered 
control. Whether the solution of these difficulties would be found 
in the creation of a new Federal executive department is an 
entirely different question. 

Aid for the medically indigent is likewise a desirable objective. 
Purely upon practical grounds it would be preferable to nip disease 
in the bud, particularly among those elements of the population 
who live in slum conditions where they are apt to incubate and 
spread infection. In the long view, preventive medicine for these 
groups would save millions that inevitably must be added to the 
tax bill for attempted cures once the malady has fastened itself 
upon the citizen too poor to secure medical attention for an 
injury or illness in its incipient stages. 

To be sure, there are many American physicians and surgeons 
who devote half of their time and energy to the charitable service of 
those unable to pay doctors’ bills. Very probably no member of the 
professional classes has been truer to the ideal of unselfish, hu- 
manitarian consecration to the relief of suffering. At the same 
time, the gross statistics on illness and mortality show that those 
persons with an income of less than $1,000 a year (their number 
is legion) are just twice as apt to fall sick and die as those with 
an income above that level. If any coefficient of relationship has 
been established in the sphere of national health, it is that be- 
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tween economic status and infant mortality. Consequently, no 
one will question the proposition that more can and should be 
provided in the way of hospitalization and medical care for the 
medically indigent. 

The first and obvious remedy for this condition, however, is not 
necessarily the creation of another Federal bureau, whose prime 
interest would be self-perpetuation and self-expansion, but the 


prompt enactment of minimum-wage legislation. To provide hos- 
pitals, serums, and 


Schools, recommend a sur- 

these eminent 
representatives of the “rebel” committee had some glimmering of 
the truth when they acknowledged that in the attempted solu- 
tion of this problem “close cooperation between physicians, econ- 
omists and sociologists is essential.” 

Why do not the proponents of “socialized medicine” try to ex- 
plain what positive results have been obtained from the millions 
of dollars expended each year for a period of 7 years under the 
Sheppard-Towner legislation? There is no evidence that the ex- 


Medical Association, went to the setting up of governmental bu- 
reaus with innumerable employees and to the issuing of a vast 
number of pamphlets which duplicated similar pamphlets pre- 
pared by a half dozen private agencies. 

From observation the writer knows that much of the material 
prepared by the Child Welfare Bureau is repetitious, commonplace, 
and distinguished by length rather than clarity. One wonders 
what proportion of it has been by mothers who have had 
the actual experience of raising a family. To be sure, its prepara- 
tion calls for a large number of editorial assistants and so-called 
feature writers. Their principal employment seems to be acting 
as publicity directors for the bureaus in question. And each — 
their chiefs demand larger Federal appropriations—a practice t 
leads to additional names on the pay roll and an increased tax 
burden for the average citizen. 

Although the voluntary committee recommends that the expense 
for the increased public activity in health services be met by 
proportionate contributions from local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments, we know perfectly well that the States and local com- 
munities that are now shirking their proper share of relief burdens 
are not at all interested in anything but dumping their responsi- 
bility for the medically indigent upon the doorstep of the Wash- 
ington Government. If we are to have Federal control of medicine, 
We may as well be frank about its implications. 

This principle applies to the proposal to subsidize medical col- 
leges as well as hospitals. “He who pays the piper calls the tune” 
is an old saying and a true one. Once we accept the policy of Fed- 
eral appropriations for medical education we may expect to see 
standards for medical training established by the central bureau 
in the capital. Naturally, the number and character of candidates 
for the profession will be regulated at the same source. 

What assurances have we that our citizens will not suffer from 
the iniquities of the system of governmental control of medical 
education that has marked the inauguration of this process in Ger- 
many? Is our study of biology, for example, to be vitiated the 
inculcation of hopelessly antiquated theories of race superiority 
and materialistic evolution? The extension of public health serv- 
ices, Federal, State, and local, “by evolutionary process,” sounds 
a great deal like the sociological doctrine of Herbert Spencer and 
Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes. 

Governmental control of the hospitals would be even more seri- 
ous. It would entail the intervention of the Washington bureauc- 
racy in the operation of every hospital laboratory, diagnostic, and 
consultative service. The chief of staff might easily become a 
political appointee, while the other members of the staff, from the 
internes to orderlies, would be in no small measure dependent 
upon the vagaries of partisan politics. 

To deny the reality of this danger one must adopt the naive 
assumption that there is one department or bureau in W. 
that is exempt from the influence of big-time or small-time - 
ticians, During the past 25 years hospitals, especially those the 
nonprofit, voluntary type, have been in the forefront of medical 
progress; their equipment, technique, personnel, have all been sub- 
jected to continual scrutiny and improvement. Anyone who has 
traveled in Europe knows that there is nothing in England or on 
the Continent that compares with the far-flung battle line of 
American hospitals supported largely by private philanthropy. The 
corrupting influence of politics would not only halt further progress 
but also bring about positive deterioration in standards of hospital 
service. 

The New York Times, in attempting an editorial rebuttal of this 
objection, contends that “if medicine is to be reformed, it is better 
that reform be undertaken by doctors themselyes than im 
upon them from on high.” The New York Herald Tribune com- 
placently accepts the promise that “the administration of such a 
department” will be “in the hands of professional men only * * *.” 
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In other words, both great metropolitan journals gulped down with- 
out reservation the eighth principle of the “revolutionary” com- 
mittee, This reads as follows: That the investigation and planning 
of the measures proposed and their ultimate direction should be 
assigned to experts.” 

In short, advocates of state intervention in medicine believe 
that the proposed Department of Public Health will be adminis- 
tered by a civil service on a par with that in England. There the 
permanent officials in the Home Office or in the Admiralty are 
competent, thoroughly trained, nonpolitical officers who do the 
routine work of their departments independently of the political 
party that happens to control the machinery of government. Dis- 
missal, appointment, or promotion are strictly matters of examina- 
tion, trial, and gilt-edge merit. 

Perhaps such a system is possible in the United. States. Cer- 
tainly, it is desirable. But would it not be the part of prudence 
to install this praiseworthy system in the existing Federal depart- 
ments before we assume that its principles will be straightway 
operative in a soon-to-be-organized department of health? 

Indeed, is it not true that the trend toward centralization and 
bureaucracy in the past few years has been toward a wholesale 
undermining of civil-service ideals in those few bureaus and de- 
partments where the system had been inaugurated? As soon as 
civil-service requirements have been enforced, say, in the Depart- 
ment of Justice and in the Post Office Department, we may proceed 
to the socialization of medicine with the firm assurance that 
“experts” will manage and direct medical schools, clinics, hos- 
pitals, and research centers. 


The Revenue Bill of 1938 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1938 


ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 11,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are today without employment. Five million more are 
employed on a part-time basis. Four million American fam- 
flies are carried on the relief rolls of the Nation. America 
stands No. 13 on the list of the nations of the world in 
terms of reemployment. The Roosevelt depression, by which 
the Nation is confronted, is the logical if not the inevitable 
result of policies followed by the New Deal administration 
in recent years. 

Reemployment for those now unemployed is impossible in 
the absence of a revival of legitimate enterprise throughout 
the length and breadth of the Nation. That revival is im- 
possible, in my judgment, in the face of Government compe- 
tition, regimentation, unfair taxation, and a fiscal policy 
which may well prove suicidal. 

It has recently been stated by eminent authority that “At 
present it is fair to say that we have probably the worst 
tax system of any civilized country.” The last five revenue 
laws passed, cne each year for 5 years, have contributed major 
defects to that system. 

I have always believed that the undistributed-profits tax 
was unsound and unworkable. I opposed its enactment at 
the outset. Iam opposed to it today and favor its immediate 
repeal. 

I am unalterably opposed to the proposed tax on closely 
held corporations. 

I favor substantial modification of the tax on capital gains, 
with a return to a fixed rate of taxation such as is recom- 
mended in the minority report of the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

For these reasons, among others, it is impossible for me 
to support the proposed measure in its present form. I hope 
that it will be revised either in the House or in the Senate 
so as to make a real contribution to essential revision of 
our tax laws, to Nation-wide revival of industry, and to per- 
manent reemployment for millions now unemployed. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I insert at this point 
the recent comment of David Lawrence on the pending bill: 


House REPORT ON Tax AID ASSAILED—REACTION AT PoLLS Is SEEN 
Ir PRESENT PLAN STANDS 


(By David Lawrence) 


It is rare that insincerity and stupidity are so transparently con- 
spicuous in a report from the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, but the latest pronouncement on the 
subject of the undistributed-surplus tax is such that the Demo- 
cratic Party in both the House and Senate can hardly go to the 
country next autumn with any degree of optimism if this report 
is adopted. 

For, in one breath, the committee recites all the faults of the 
undistributed-surplus tax and in the next breath says the “prin- 
ciple” is “sound and should be retained.” 

Here the Nation has for several months cried out for tax relief 
in order that breadlines may be eliminated and human misery 
ended. 

All the important and sensible economists in the country and 
many of the leaders in the Democratic as well as the Republican 
Party have agreed that the present recession cannot be remedied 
unless tax relief comes, and yet a committee of the House boldly 
ignores public sentiment and seeks to save somebody’s face. 

POLITICS WITH MISERY 


It seems to be more important not_to offend the President, who 
made a blunder, and now is ordering his henchmen not to blame 
him, than it is to end the privations of the people who are suf- 
fering from the depression. Somebody once accused Congress of 
“playing politics with human misery,” but the statement was 
never more applicable than in the present situation. 

The report which accompanies the new tax bill does give some 
measure of relief, but it is of the demagogic kind. It hypocritically 
points out that there has been exemption for a large number of 
small businesses as if the principle of penalizing thrift is any 
better when applied to one kind of business than another. 

Then there is the new atrocity in tax revision known as the tax 
on closely held corporations, which rises as a new torture and 
damage to the economic system. Father and son may build up a 
business, but just because they don’t want to issue a lot of securi- 


tles and give the Wall Street bankers a chance to edge in on their 


management and profits, they must pay a high penalty to the 
Treasury of the United States. In these days of money grabbing, 
the Roosevelt administration has managed to build up the impres- 
sion that it is against the “economic royalists,” but, behind the 
scenes, some strange things are done which look as if certain 
financiers had a considerable influence over the administratiofi 
after all. 
MAY HIT SENATE SNAG 


It may well be that the Senate will not swallow the face-saving 
report of the Ways and Means Committee and will absolutely 
repeal the undistributed-surplus tax, but it would give the 
economic world a great deal more encouragement if the House 
of Representatives itself killed the present face-saving bill and 
substituted for it an honest measure in conformity with the wishes 
of the Nation today. 

There are no friends for the undistributed-surplus tax except a 
few brain trusters and a few timid politicians who do what the 
administration tells them to do. The principle as well as the 
details of the tax have been roundly condemned by experts who 
have furnished evidence of the ravages of the levy. For many 
months it has been patiently assumed by the country that the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House would somehow rise to 
a level of true statesmanship and rid the country of pernicious 
taxes that do not collect much revenue anyhow, but merely 
manage to keep employment from being restored. 

Now, the work of the Ways and Means Committee is finished 
and the American people have a chance to survey what has been 
done. The result is a shameful example of the insincerities of 
politics and of the complete indifference of rubber-stamp Con- 
gressmen to the demands of public opinion. 


PEOPLE CAN DO MUCH 


What can the people do about it? They can do plenty. They 
can tell their Representatives and Senators in their own lan- 
guage, To h—1 with saving anybody’s pride or face; let's have 
recovery by a tax system that encourages rather than discourages 
thrift and prudence.” 

They can also make a note now of every Democratic Congress- 
man who votes for the new tax bill and make up their minds next 
autumn to vote against him and get everybody in the neighbor- 
hood to do the same thing. For if ever there was a palpable 
example of disregard for the people’s interest by preserving some- 
body’s political pride it is contained in the new tax bill, 

Maybe the House itself will show its independence by repealing 
outright the undistributed-surplus tax, as well as the penalty on 
talented individuals who build up their own business without the 
help of the bank brokers and money changers. 

Do the people really want the depression ended? If they do, 
they have the remedy in their own hands—to tell Congress what 
to do and to punish the members of the Democratic Party at the 
polls if they fail to do what they are asked to do—namely, to give 
America at last a sensible system of revenue collection without 
punitive taxes and petty politics. 
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Peace By Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1938 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced a 
resolution which I sincerely hope the Congress will adopt 
as a basis for efforts to break the trend toward war and 
restore peace in the world. The text of the resolution is as 
follows: 

Whereas a competitive race of armaments is sapping the finan- 
cial strength of nations, breeding international distrust and sus- 
picion, and endangering the peace of the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring), That it is the sense of the Congress of the United States 
that the President of the United States should submit to all of 
the leading powers a proposal to suspend by joint action naval 
eonstruction until January 1, 1940. 

It is also the sense of the Congress of the United States that 
the President of the United States should call a peace conference 
to be held in the city of Washington on or about October 1, 
1938, and to invite all of the leading powers to send delegates to 
said conference to discuss limitations of armaments and other 
questions associated with and promotive of international concord. 

This resolution may be cited as the “Peace by Conference” 
resolution. 

This Peace by Conference resolution has no less impor- 
tant an objective than the rescue of humanity from the 
danger of another world war. Whipped up by dictators 
and malefactors whose interests, real or imaginary, lead 
them to break the international peace, a war psychology 
has taken possession of the world that is leading straight 
to war. Armaments are being pushed to crazy heights, 
while war lords indulge in sword rattling and superlative 
bombast and every trivial happening is being magnified into 
a casus belli. 

The time to act is before we reach the brink of war, for 
then it will be too late. 

Now is the time to act. Now is the time to look at this 
situation soberly, unflinchingly, to see if we cannot arrest 
this swift, onmoving current leading to war. Surely the 
representatives of the people will not fail in their duty to 
humanity now when the world faces such a cataclysm. 

Now is the time for more meditation and less agitation. 

The Peace by Conference resolution I have introduced 
has two provisions. The first declares it to be the sense of 
Congress that the President should take the initiative in 
arranging with the leading powers for a naval holiday by 
joint action, the holiday to last until January 1, 1940. 

The other provision declares it to be the sense of Congress 
that the President should invite all of the leading powers to 
send delegates to a peace conference to convene in Wash- 
ington next October to try to agree upon limitation of arma- 
ments and other measures to establish peace throughout 
the world. 

The Peace by Conference resolution I have introduced 
is different from any similar measure that has been pro- 
posed. It is intended as nearly as is possible to be a referen- 
dum of the people on the exigent crisis that now exists, 
voicing the will of the people through their representatives 
in Washington. It does not direct or even request any execu- 
tive or administrative official to do anything, but is merely 
declaratory of the sense of Congress, and is based on the 
assumption that if the legislative body that is closest to the 
people should endorse the resolution, its action would have 
standing with the executive branch tantamount to a direct 
expression by the people themselves. 

I believe the people see the folly and madness of an un- 
bridled orgy of hate and a race of armaments which inevi- 
tably leads toward war. 
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I believe that 90 percent of the American people—nay 95 
percent or more—would like to see this Peace by Conference 
resolution adopted, to the end that the war psychology, 
which has settled like a deadly miasma over the world, may 
be arrested and dispelled and human relations may be re- 
stored to something like a basis of the rationalism and good 
faith that are observed when nations seek to be “good neigh- 
bors” toward one another. 

It would seem to me an awful tragedy befalling the human 
race if the proposal of a peace by conference” should fail 
at this time. The alternative, I fear, may be war, the in- 
calculable destruction of lives and property values and the 
wrecking of all Christian ideals. Why should it fail? 

Secretary of State Hull already has said that the United 
States is ready to cut arms at any time in cooperation with 
the other powers. On March 4, in Tokyo, Japan’s Foreign 
Minister, Hirota, made the statement: 

Japan would welcome the opportunity to discuss the question 
of naval reduction with the powers. If such opportunity appears, 


the Japanese Government will propose the total abolition of 
capital ships. 


He also said— 


It will be fortunate in event an opportunity arises in the future 
for a discussion of naval armaments among the world powers. 

Is that not a very plain bid on the part of Japan to be 
invited to a naval-limitations conference? 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain, the British Foreign 
Minister, and the head of the Japanese Navy all say they want 
to enter a conference to limit naval armaments, I believe that 
within a week we could secure an agreement from all of the. 
leading naval powers to get together around a table and stop 
this madness that is leading to war. 

Think of the back-breaking load that would be lifted from: 
our own American taxpayers if a naval holiday were de- 
clared. A single bill, now pending, called the naval-expan- 
sion bill, involves an ultimate expenditure of $1,200,000,000. 

The estimated value of all real property and improve- 
ments in four States—Delaware, Nevada, Vermont, and New 
Mexico—is $1,263,456,000, so that this one naval-expansion 
bill, if enacted, will cost the taxpayers of America about the 
equivalent of all real estate and improvements in four 
American States. 

A peace overture such as is contemplated in this Peace 
by Conference resolution, if seriously and earnestly prose- 
cuted, will not fail. The world is ripe for such a movement. 
All that is needed is the leadership which America, of all 
nations on earth, is most able to furnish. With such vital 
and momentous issues at stake, the opportunity for exalted 
statesmanship is great beyond description. If America 
seizes its opportunity in this fateful period of the world’s 
history and assumes the leadership in bringing about a naval 
holiday and a peace conference, it will find, I believe, a re- 
sponsive attitude not only at home but throughout the entire 
war-ridden world. It will dissipate the war psychology and 
pave the way for peace. The people of the world will turn 
from war to think and talk in terms of peace, and that will 
mark the beginning of a new order and the dawn of a 
brighter and better day for civilization. 


Protect America’s Job Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1938 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, on January 12, 1937, my 
brother and predecessor in Congress, the late Congressman 
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William P. Connery, Jr., introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives H. R. 2730, a bill to protect American labor, to 
insure employment opportunities for America’s workers, to 
increase the purchasing power of America’s farmers, to pro- 
vide markets for the products of America’s workers and 
America’s farmers, to relieve the distress created through the 
entry into American markets of articles, goods, or com- 
modities, the products of foreign workers, at total landed 
costs (including the payment of tariff duties, if any) which 
are less than the costs of production of similar or com- 
parable articles, goods, or commodities, the products of 
America’s workers and America’s farmers. 

The necessity for enactment of H. R. 2730 is clearly dem- 
onstrated when those elected to represent the American 
people, realizing that some 12,000,000 American workers are 
unable to secure profitable employment, find themselves 
helpless to prevent the officials of our State Department from 
entering into a reciprocal-trade treaty with Czechoslovakia 
which results in depriving many additional thousands of 
American workers of even the chaotic employment they 
now have. 

As an illustration, the American shoe workers, now able 
to find employment on a basis of about 50 percent, find 
their present job opportunities placed in jeopardy by our 
State Department having agreed with Czechoslovakia that 
some 5,000,000 pairs of Czechoslovakian shoes may yearly 
enter the United States. Further illustrative of the perfidity 
of those responsible for the negotiating of this trade treaty, 
we find that the administrative provisions of the tariff act 
have been set aside to insure to the Bata shoe monopoly 
the absolute right to say to American customs officials what 
actual tax they will pay upon the landing of these foreign- 
made shoes in the United States. 

Naturally, under our most-favored-nation policy, Great 
Britain, Japan, France, Switzerland, and other industrial 
countries will also have the right to dump an additional 
5,000,000 pairs of shoes from their respective countries into 
the American market. These shoes, produced at low wages 
on machinery comparable to that located in any American 
shoe factory, can but result in not only depriving American 
shoe workers of employment but in forcing down the wages 
now paid to our own shoe workers who are fortunate enough 
to be employed. 

The Czechoslovakian trade treaty illustrates how appointed 
officials, without direct responsibility to the people, “sell our 
industries down the river” and deprive many thousands of 
American industrial workers of their job opportunities in 
order to satisfy a pet theory. Many thousands of the shoe 
workers and cotton-textile workers of New England, the 
glass workers of the Middle West, receiving wages of from 
three to five times those paid for comparable work in Czecho- 
slovakia and other countries, will soon be forced on relief in 
order that the shoe and glass monopoly of Czechoslovakia 
and the international bankers who handle their credits may 
be further enriched. It might be well to know that among 
the principal beneficiaries of this so-called trade treaty are 
our automobile manufacturers, who will probably be able to 
sell an additional 1,000 American automobiles in Czecho- 
slovakia, and will also secure their glass from Czechoslovakia 
for automobiies at a lower price than they now pay. 

One of the outstanding features of this so-called trade 
treaty is the brazen effrontery shown the American Congress 
by those who negotiated this trade treaty. Last August the 
Senate of the United States unanimously ordered the Tariff 
Commission to investigate the differences in cost of produc- 
tion of shoes in the United States as compared with Czecho- 
slovakia. The answer of officials to this order of the Con- 
gress of the United States is found on page 34 of their release 
dealing with this investigation, which reads: 


The report to the President in this investigation had not been 
completed at the time the agreement was signed. 
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To my mind, this is a fair illustration of the contempt 
which appointed officials indicate for orders on the part of 
the Congress of the United States. 

In order to protect the job opportunities of American work- 
ers, to permit private industry to employ American labor, 
and provide a fair market for American farmers, yesterday 
I placed on the Speaker’s table a discharge petition which, 
when signed by 218 Members of the House, will make pos- 
sible the enactment of legislation (H. R. 2730) which pro- 
vides that comparable and competitive products of foreign 
countries cannot enter the United States at total landed 
costs which are less than American costs of production. 

Unless this legislation is enacted, thousands of American 
shoe workers, textile workers, glass, pottery, and other 
workers will be forced into idleness and dependence upon 
Government relief. 

At this point I desire to insert a copy of the letter I have 
written to the Honorable Charles F. Hurley, Governor of 
Massachusetts, and to the various mayors and boards of 
selectmen in my congressional district: 


Hon. CHARLES F. HURLEY, 
The Governor, Statehouse, Boston, Mass. 

HONORABLE Sm: The most important problem, to my mind, con- 
fronting the American people is to find some constructive way in 
which to provide profitable employment for our millions of unem- 
ployed workers. 

Our entry into reciprocal-trade treaties with Czechoslovakia, 
Great Britain, and other countries, which trade treaties facilitate 
the entry into the United States of the products of low wage 
paid workers of foreign countries, at prices which are less than our 
costs of production of comparable or competitive products of 
American workers, simply deprives additional thousands of Amer- 
ican workers of their job opportunities. 

While I have pleaded with State Department officials not to 
“sell our industries down the river,” I am fearful that, despite our 
pleas or our protests, and irrespective of any evidence which we 
may present, our entry into reciprocal-trade treaties with Czecho- 
slovakia and Great Britain will definitely result in additional 
thousands of cur workers being deprived of their present job op- 
portunities, let alone forever closing the door to jobs for those now 
unemployed. 

I am opposed to our entry into reciprocal-trade treaties with 
foreign nations when our entry into such trade treaties results in 
depriving our workers of their job opportunities. Importations 
which are landed in our American markets at total landed costs 
which are not below our costs of production of comparable or 
competitive products are not harmful. 

Having spent much time and considerable effort in trying to 
find a solution to this problem, and, realizing the utter futility 
of depending on those entrusted with the negotiating of these 
reciprocal-trade treaties—State Department officials—to protect the 
job opportunities of our workers, I fully appreciate that there is 
but one course to follow. That is to secure 
tective legislation. 

Our present laws, I regret to admit, which permit the landing in 
the American market of foreign comparable to or com- 
petitive with products of our American workers, at total landed 
costs which are less than our low costs of production are harmful 
in that they deprive American workers of their job opportunities. 

The only way we can protect the job op ties of our work- 
ers and provide a market for the products of American farmers is 
to secure legislation which will the landing of foreign 
products, comparable to or competitive with the products of Amer- 
ican workers or farmers, at total landed costs which are less than 
our American costs of production. 

Therefore, I have today placed on the Speaker's table a discharge 
petition seeking to permit the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives to vote for the enactment of H. R. 2730, copy of which is 
herein enclosed. This bill was presented to the Congress by my 
brother, the late Congressman William P. Connery. This legisia- 
tion will deny entry into the United States of products comparable 
to or competitve with American products only when such foreign 
products are landed at total costs which are less than our Amer- 
ican costs of production. 

This bill has been before the Ways and Means Committee for 
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wish to protect the job opportunities of American workers from the 
invasion of the low-wage-paid products of foreign workers is for 
them to this petition and vote for the of 
House Resolution 2730, It is necessary that we secure signa- 
tures of 218 Members of the House of Representatives to this 
petition in order that Members of the House of Representatives 
may have the opportunity of voting for it. 
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I am hopeful that we will soon enact a wage and hour bill 
without wage differentials discriminatory against Massachusetts 
industries. This fact makes more necessary the enactment of 
legislation which will, in reality, protect the job opportunities of 
our people. 

Knowing of your intense interest in this matter and your will- 
ingness to cooperate in securing legislation which will definitely 
protect the job opportunities of American workers, I respectfully 
suggest that you might use your influence with other Members 
of the House of Representatives and prevail upon them to join with 
me in securing the necessary 218 signatures to permit Members of 
the House of Representatives to vote for this constructive legis- 
lation. I feel confident that this legislation will be adopted when 
presented to the Members of the House of Representatives for 
definite action. 

The enactment of this legislation will definitely protect the job 
opportunities of our workers despite any treaty our State Depart- 
ment officials may enter into. 

Trusting that I may have your cooperation and with warm per- 
sonal regards, I am, . 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE J. CONNERY, M. C. 


On February 27, 1938, I delivered the following radio ad- 
dress over station WHDH, Boston, Mass.: 


PROTECT AMERICA’S JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


All America recently joined in celebrating the anniversary of the 
birth of the Father of our Country, George Washington. In view 
of the distress, the turmoil, and the uncertainty which today 
reigns supreme in an and Asiatic countries, we can all look 
back and wonder at the foresight—yes; the prophesy of the Father 
of our Country, who, anxious for the future of the United States, 
in his farewell address in September 1796, said: “Why quit our own 
country to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving 
our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and 
prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rival ship, interest, 
humor, or caprice?” 

Believing in the policy laid down by Washington, I sometimes 
wonder why we ever permitted ourselves to be embroiled in Euro- 
pean affairs through our entry into reciprocal trade treaties whereby 
we make possible having the European and Asiatic workers per- 
form the work which only too many millions of unemployed 
American workers would gladly do if they were given the oppor- 
tunity. 

That policy, so well stated by Washington, 142 years ago, will, to 
my mind, alone insure peace and prosperity to America. 

Indicating my belief in the policy of Washington, I had the 
privilege of presenting on Washington’s Birthday, February 22, an 
order in the House of Representatives which, I believe, if enacted 
into law, will protect the job opportunities of American workers 
and will eliminate any possibility of any governmental group “sell- 
ing our industries down the river” through our entry into recipro- 
cal trade treaties with foreign nations. 

Thousands of complaints are on file in Washington against our 
entry into these reciprocal trade treaties with foreign nations. 
So far as I have been able to learn, every one of the 16 trade 
treaties we have entered into during the past 4 or 5 years has 
provided for a reduction in a number of our tariff rates. 

These complaints have been filed by labor unions, by farm 
crganizations, by industrialists, and by merchants. 

Naturally, labor unions resent any action on the part of Gov- 
ernment officials which results in depriving American workers of 
their jobs, and having the same articles produced in foreign coun- 
tries by workers paid but a fraction of the wage which would have 
been paid had the work been done in the United States. 

Merchants are necessarily dependent upon the purchase by the 
great mass of American workers of those goods stocked in their 
stores. American workers deprived of their jobs and a profitable 
earning capacity have but little with which to purchase the 
merchants’ goods. 

Industrialists, having invested their capital in American mills 
and factories, and, having provided jobs for American workers, 
naturally resent any action on the part of Government officials 
which forces the closing of their mills and factories and jeopardizes 
their investments. 

Delegation after delegation have called at my office, as well as 
upon other Members of the Congress, asking for some protection, 
some relief, some action which will insure American workers their 
jobs and American merchants a continuance of their trade. 

After long and careful consideration I have come to the conclu- 
sion that those promoting our entry into reciprocal trade treaties 
with foreign nations y are more interested in putting into 
effect their pet theories than they are in protecting the job oppor- 
tunities of American workers. 

There can be no doubt in anyone’s mind that from ten to fifteen 
millions of American workers are today wholly or partially unem- 
ployed. The lack of purchasing power of these workers, represent- 
ing as they do almost 40 percent of our population, is reason enough 
for the present distress which exists all through our land. 

Strangely enough, my brother, the late Congressman William P. 
Connery, Jr., foresaw the effects of these reciprocal trade treaties. 
He not only voted against granting authorization for our entry 
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into these trade treaties, but later, after he had seen some of the 
effects, he tried to protect the job opportunities of our American 
workers through the enactment of legislation. 

On January 12, 1937, he presented to the House a bill which 
would have the effect of preventing foreign-made goods undersell- 
ing, in the American market, the products of American workers and 

armers, 

Believing as I do, after careful consideration, that the only sure 
way of protecting the job opportunities of our workers from being 
sacrificed in the Czechoslovakian, the British, or some other recipro- 
cal trade treaty is to secure legislation, I have presented to the 
House of Representatives a resolution disc g the Ways and 
Means Committee from further consideration of the bill presented 
by my brother, the late Co: Billy Connery, last year. 

While I realize that it is not the politic thing to do, and while I 
may be criticized by some political leaders for my effrontery in 
moving the discharge of the most powerful committee in the whole 
Congress, yet, as I see it, I have been sent to Congress to protect the 
interests of the people of my district. Surely, if by any action I 
can protect the job opportunities of the many thousands of workers 
in my district who are employed in producing goods comparable 
to those produced in Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, and other 
countries and insure that competitive goods produced in Czecho- 
slovakia, England, Japan, or any other foreign country, when en- 
tered into the United States, will have to pay an excise tax equal 
to the difference in the landed costs of the foreign goods and the 
costs of production of competitive American goods, I will have 
rendered a real service to all America. 

The lack of interest which some Government officials show in 
protecting the job opportunities of our workers was well illustrated 
by the answer of the secretary of the Tariff Commission when, 
asked by members of the House Appropriations Committee whether 
costs of production were taken into consideration in negotiating 
trade treaties with foreign nations, he replied: “The work of 
the (Tariff) Commission has been to take what information it has 
at hand or can secure promptly by questionnaires and field inter- 
views and furnish that to the committee dealing with the trade 
agreements; not to make a detailed cost investigation, which is, of 
course, a long, costly process. It is not practical to make an in- 
vestigation into the whole trade with the nation for the purpose of 
ascertaining detailed costs with respect to each item in the trade. 
We have not undertaken to do that. Iam sure that no detailed in- 
vestigation of the cost of production of each item in a long list of 
items necessarily is or could be undertaken.” 

The statement, which I have just read, given to the Congress 
by the representative of the United States Tariff Commission, 
which Commission supposedly furnished the facts upon which 
those negotiating our entry into Reciprocal Trade Treaties Act, 
typifies the apparent lack of interest which some Government offi- 
cials have in protecting the job opportunities of our workers and 
providing a purchasing power, which alone maintains our mer- 
chants. 

This bill which my brother, the late Cougressman Connery, 
presented more than a year ago will not permit of any monopoly 
on the part of any American producer, will not permit of any 
high prices to the consumer, but it will insure an opportunity cf 
employment for millions of American workers. Under its pro- 
visions the products of the low-wage-paid workers of foreign coun- 
tries, which products now compete in the American market with 
the products of American workers, will have to enter the American 
market at total landed costs of the foreign articles, which are not 
less than the cost of production of comparable or competitive 
American-made goods or articles, 

At the present time, and for some time past, Czechoslovakian 
cemented shoes are offered for sale in American markets to the 
shoe wholesaler at prices which are less than American costs of 
production of exactly the same grade of shoe. The importation of 
almost 4,000,000 pairs of Czechoslovakian cemented shoes in 1937, 
looked upon as an immaterial factor by some theorists, naturally 
forced the products of American shoe workers into a price classi- 
fication which denied to our shoe workers a proper return for their 
labor. 

The consumers who purchase these foreign-made shoes at retail 
pay the price which comparable American shoes should and would 
sell for. The consumergets no benefit; themerchants who distribute 
foreign-made shoes likewise profit but little. The profit goes to 
the foreigners and to the wholesalers. American shoe workers 
are deprived of their jobs and American store merchants are 
deprived of a purchasing power which our workers would have 
had had they been employed in producing these 4,000,000 pairs of 
shoes. 

As an illustration, let us say that a pair of Czechoslovakian 
shoes after shipping costs and duties have been paid can be landed 
in the New York market for $1.25. Under the provisions of the 
Connery bill if it is found that our American shoe manufacturer 
cannot manufacture the same grade of shoe for less than $1.50, 
then the Czechoslovakian shoes would not be allowed entry. This 
would at least place our American-made shoes on an equal com- 
petitive basis with the foreign-made shoes and would not permit a 
continuance of our American shoes being undersold in our own 
American markets. 

This Connery bill, cf course, would also apply to all other foreign 
imports, and our woolen and worsted mills and all other New 
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ing of woolen goods and is today, so official figures disclose, offer- 
ing for sale in the American market woolen products at a price 
which is less than the cost of producing comparable woolen goods 
of Lawrence and other American woolen centers. 
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To my mind, it is nonsensical to expect our American workers, 
farmers, and merchants to sit idly by and have the products of 
foreign workers, produced at a much lower labor cost, delivered 
into the American market at prices which are less than our costs 
of production of exactly the same kind of goods, and our work- 
ers denied the opportunity of producing these goods. 

Illustrative of the apparent lack of concern which those en- 
trusted with negotiating trade treaties with foreign nations seem- 
ingly have in our welfare, I was rather surprised a few weeks ago 
when a farmers’ delegation, representing the National Grange, the 
Farmers’ Union, the Milk Cooperatives, the wool growers, and the 
cattle raisers, called upon me and appealed for help alleging that 
these reciprocal trade treaties had been most injurious to the farm- 
ers of America, 

This was rather surprising as many had been led to believe that 
our industries had been sacrificed in order to provide a market in 
foreign countries for our surplus farm products. These farmer 
representatives well illustrated the short-sightedness of some of our 
public officials by showing that last year imports of foreign corn 
oil, which is derived from corn, was delivered to processors along 
the seaboard at a cost which was equivalent to less than 15 cents 
a bushel when our own Department of Agriculture has set, so I 
understand, a price of 60 cents per bushel as a fair price for 


corn. 

In addition, these farmers exhibited figures to show that were 
the corn which was used to produce these imports of corn oil pro- 
duced on American farms, a total of some 13,000 average American 
farms would have been necessary to produce this corn. 

I expect the active and militant support of Congressmen from 
all industrial districts in connection with this legislation, and, 
as we have provided protection for the products of American farm- 
ers similarly to that of shoes, leather, woolens, cotton, and other 
industries, I am hopeful of securing, in the Congress, sufficient 
support to have the House pass this constructive and beneficial 
legislation, Our industries thereby will be insured against the 
threat of continued devastating foreign competition and a definite 
protection will be given to the job opportunities of our own Amer- 
ican workers. 


Little Business Bolder Than Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
A Tuesday, March 8, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK SUN, FEBRUARY 5, 1938 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor», I include the following editorial from 
the New York Sun: 

[From the New York Sun, February 5, 1938] 
BOLDER THAN BIG BUSINESS 

To the extent that President Roosevelt enjoys surprises, the out- 
come of the gathering of small-business men must have been 
enjoyable to him; but not otherwise. No convention of eco- 
nomic poyali, princes of privilege, and hard-shelled reaction- 
aries would have dared to say so frankly to the President what 
these little-business men hastened to say either in committee 
reports or in the more formal document presented to Mr. Roose- 
velt. It may be that they were not impressed by the social 
distinction of being called to Washington. It may be tbat they 
felt that it was the last time they would ever be sent for by the 
present administration. What is more likely is that their honest 
beliefs foamed out of the turmoil of an unprepared and undis- 
ciplined meeting, and they said what was in their minds and hearts. 

These little-business men told the President what he and Con- 
gress ought to do to get the country out of the Roosevelt depression: 

Stop the tion attacks on business, 
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k Repeal the undistributed-profits tax and modify the capital-gains 
ax. 


Repeal the pay-roll taxes collected for Social Security. 

Broaden the income-tax base in order to get more revenue and 
increase tax consciousness. 

Reject all wage and hour legislation. 

Amend the Wagner Act and investigate the N. L. R. B. 

Reduce Federal expenditures, 

Loosen the Federal restrictions on banking. 

Take Government out of competition with private business. 

These recommendations were made with a bluntness which could 
leave no doubt as to what the gathering desired. Perhaps one 
committee suggestion—that “if American leaders, as represented 
by the Federal Government, would light some place and maintain 
a constant perch rather than flit about like a canary, American 
punnan would find encouragement" —may offend the high and 
mighty. 

If the New Deal expected that the meeting would concentrate 
on a denunciation of monopolies it must be sorely disappointed. 
The plank on that subject is mild. 


Excise Tax on Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1938 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Botanp] intends to offer an 
amendment placing a tax of 1 cent per gallon on crude oil 
used for generating heat and power as a conservation meas- 
ure. Why not be frank and admit that the purpose of this 
amendment is to penalize and tax the users of fuel oil in 
order to ease the competition of oil with coal? Why not 
admit that since enactment of the Guffey Coal Act, with 
its increasing price for coal, it has forced the consumers to 
use other materials for heating? This is the inevitable re- 
sult when prices of any commodity are artificially raised. 
There is no doubt but that sometime our oil reserves will be 
seriously depleted, but certainly there is no immediate 
danger. 

Let us study the facts regarding our present and potential 
oil reserves. Back in 1924 our reserves of petroleum were 
estimated at a scant 7,000,000,000 barrels, but in 1932, after 
producing 8,000,000,000 barrels, the estimates were then 
placed at 12,000,000,000 barrels, or, in other words, after 
using more than our entire reserve of 1924 we find in 1932 
we had increased our reserve to 12,000,000,000 barrels. The 
estimated oil reserve on January 1, 1938, totaled 13,489,457,944 
barrels. This increased reserve was brought about despite 
an ever increasing demand for oil. The total production in 
1937 rose to 2,164,117,102 barrels, which is an all-time high 
in oil production. During 1937, 32,560 new holes were drilled 
in this country, resulting in the finding of 223 new fields in 
15 States. Twenty-three thousand six hundred of these 
oil wells which were drilled were producers and added to the 
oil reserve of this country 584,511,398 barrels of oil. 

A survey of conditions for 1938 indicates continued drilling 
activity in all areas and exploration work will be done in 
some areas where it is known conditions are favorable for 
the accumulation of oil. Deeper drilling and secondary re- 
covery can be counted upon to postpone the day when actual 
shortage may be impending. Improved methods of explora- 
tion and new testing equipment give assurance of increasing 
new discoveries of oil. Should the time come when this 
country is faced with a shortage of oil we can then take 
advantage of our research organizations and produce power 
fuels from farm crops such as corn, potatoes, etc., in the 
form of alcohol. Another almost inexhaustible source of 
supply for gasoline is the large reserve of coal and oil 
shales which can now be made into gasoline at a cost of 
approximately 15 cents per gallon, 
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The president of the American Petroleum Institute, Mr. 
Axtell J. Byles, recently stated that— 
the probability is that the crude reserves constitute only a small 
portion of the supply which will eventually be made available. 

But these reserves do assure us there is no imminent danger 
of shortage. 

It seems to me the above facts prove conclusively that we 
do not need to impose a tax of 1 cent per gallon or 42 cents 
per barrel on crude oil as a conservation measure. 

The next question is: Will this tax aid unemployment? 
Personally, I believe it will be very detrimental to an in- 
dustry that is at present employing directly over a million 
persons and another million persons who are supported by 
taxes levied upon the products and activities of the industry. 
For every man working in the production, refining, and 
remarketing of petroleum the taxes collected from his pro- 
ductivity support one other person either on the public pay 
roll or in private industry. The taxes on the products and 
operations of the petroleum industry will approach approxi- 
mately $1,300,000,000 annually, of which about one-half is 
spent in road financing which furnishes employment in every 
section of the United States. About 11 percent of the total 
revenue of the Federal, State, city, and county govern- 
ments, which employs 3,337,000 persons, is paid by the 
petroleum industry. Certainly we should not place this 
additional burden upon an industry which is already greatly 
assisting us during this economic depression. 

The next question is, Who would pay the taxes? 

Of course, there is only one answer. The citizens of this 
country would be forced to carry this additional burden 
either directly or indirectly. The oil industry is in a posi- 
tion at present where it could not assume this additional 
burden. This means that the tax would add $21 to the 
annual fuel bill of 1,500,000 householders who use oil to heat 
their homes. The 1-cent tax would be equal to a sales tax 
of 15 percent on fuel oil used for heating. It would penalize 
1,500,000 home owners who installed oil burners to economize 
on fuel oils. It would greatly increase the cost of manu- 
facturing where fuel oil is used. 

This morning I have a letter from a milling concern in 
Kansas stating they are using 90 barrels of oil per day. If 
this tax goes on, it means an added cost of $36 per day for 
this firm. It would jeopardize the employment of thousands 
of workers in the manufacturing plants, distributors, dealers, 
and jobber sales offices. A tax on fuel oil would also add 
several million dollars to the cost of our national defense, 
unless the Army and Navy were exempted. Therefore, it 
occurs to me you cannot establish a convincing and sound 
argument in favor of the 1-cent tax on crude oil. 

Kansas has recently advanced from fourth position in 
importance in the oil-producing industry to third, and, in 
the opinion of geologists and oil producers, has merely 
scratched the surface. In 1937, 60 new oil and gas fields 
were discovered and the number of large active wells in- 
creased more than 550. Exploration and development dur- 
ing the year took place largely in central and western Kansas 
with the central Kansas uplift counties of Barton, Ellsworth, 
Ellis, and Russell receiving the most attention from the 
cperators. 

Discovery of oil in the deeper formations revived drilling 
operations in many of the “stripper” fields of eastern Kansas 
and resulted in the opening of several new pools. Russell 
County led the State in total completion of new wells, 
totaling 455, with Rice County in second place with 414 
completions. Development of the productive Bemis field in 
northern Ellis County was an outstanding development of 
the year. Wells in this field have an initial yield of 3,000 
barrels or better daily. Many new areas are being opened 
in the western part of the State and much of the develop- 
ment is being retarded by lack of sufficient pipe-line facili- 
ties. With leases on thousands of acres in central and 
western Kansas expiring next year operators predict activity 
will increase sharply as leaseholders attempt to discover 
oil or gas reserves before surrendering the leases. 
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The oil industry in Kansas in less than a decade has 
become second in importance only to agriculture. Kansas 
is cooperating with other States in the midcontinent field 
on a pro rata basis and through the State corporation 
commission is accepting quotas furnished them. In reality 
the State in itself, by accepting the pro rata basis, is con- 
serving the oil and not taking it from the ground faster than 
it can be placed into profitable trade channels. 

As a Representative from the State of Kansas I believe 
we are sufficiently protecting our present and potential oil 
reserves and sincerely hope the tax provision of this amend- 
ment will be defeated. 


Proposed Tax on Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1938 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 3134, introduced by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BoLAND], is one of the 
most amazing proposals ever offered in Congress. It pro- 
poses to levy a tax of 1 cent per gallon on all fuel oil used 
for the generation of heat or power. The purpose of this leg- 
islation is frankly an effort to benefit the coal industry by 
imposing a discriminatory, unjust, and unwarranted tax upon 
a competitive fuel. 

My reason for discussing the Boland bill at this time is 
that I understand that it is proposed to offer it as an amend- 
ment to the tax bill which is now under consideration. If this 
proposal is sound and justified then Congress might just as 
well consider a tax on wool to compel people to use more 
cotton, a tax on highway transportation to force traffic to 
the railroads, a tax on tractors and farm machinery to make 
farmers use horses, and a tax on apples in order to compel 
people to eat prunes. 

Fuel oil is a necessity. As such it should not be taxed 
unless we expect to tax other necessities of life. If, however, 
our financial situation has reached the point where we are 
going to be forced to tax the everyday necessities of life, 
including fuel, then in all good conscience this tax should 
be levied on all fuels, including anthracite and bituminous 
coal. Why, if it is necessary for us to tax fuel, should we 
discriminate as between types of fuel? 

It is estimated that the imposition of a tax of 1 cent per 
gallon on fuel oil will result in a tax burden of approximately 
$169,000,000 per year, based upon the consumption of fuel 
oil in 1936. 

In the State of Kansas alone the imposition of this new, 
unjust, and destructive tax would cost the users of fuel oil 
over $3,000,000. Of course, no one knows just how much 
revenue will be brought into the Treasury from this bill, be- 
cause it is feared that the imposition of this tax will compel 
many who are now using this economical and reliable fuel 
for heat and power to discontinue that use. That is, of 
course, the real purpose behind the proposed tax. That is 
exactly what certain branches of the coal industry have in 
mind when they ask that Congress handicap a progressive, 
useful, and efficient industry in order that an inefficient, old- 
fashioned, and wasteful industry might have a competitive 
advantage. However, whether the tax in question brings in 
the revenue expected or not, it will cost the fuel users of the 
country at least the amount of the anticipated revenue 
either in the form of taxes, higher prices for fuel, or less effi- 
cient operation of power and heating plants. Thus both 
the oil industry, which is one of the great industries of my 
State, and consumers will alike suffer from the imposition of 
this discriminatory tax. 
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Another important industry throughout the Nation which 
would be directly affected by the imposition of this tax is 
that great and growing industry, the manufacturing and dis- 
tribution of oil-burning equipment. Likewise, attention 
should be called to the fact that the imposition of this heavy 
tax may compel those who have expended large amounts for 
the installation of oil-burning equipment to discard that 
equipment and if the hopes of the authors of the legislation 
are carried out, go back to the use of an inefficient and infe- 
rior type of fuel requiring new equipment. 

It may be, as contended by the advocates of this bill, 
that the coal industry of this country is in distress. The oil 
industry is in distress also. In Kansas our independent oil 
producers are confronted with a shrinking market. The 
petroleum industry in Kansas, as in other leading oil-produc- 
ing States, is operating under proration. During 1937 Kan- 
sas, which had a rate potential of 3,000,000 barrels a day 
closed the year by producing 166,000 barrels a day, although 
its allowable production was 186,000 barrels and its Federal 
quota 179,300 barrels. According to published statements by 
E. B. Shawver, president of the Kansas Independent Oil & 
Gas Association, Kansas has been losing $1,000,000 a month 
because of this diminishing market for its petroleum. The 
imposition of this entirely unjustified tax would put a further 
heavy burden upon the second largest industry in my State. 

The coal producers who are urging this legislation seek 
to hide their purpose by asserting that this is a conservation 
measure. This is the first time I have ever known the ccal 
industry to show any interest in conservation. As a matter 
of fact, throughout its history the coal industry has fur- 
nished an example of waste and a total disregard of the 
principles of conservation. It stands to reason that the oil 
industry is much more interested than the coal industry in 
the conservation of our oil resources. Much is being done 
today by the oil industry toward conservation. One notable 
advance being the greater proportion of gasoline and other 
fuel which is now being extracted from crude petroleum by 
improved methods. Likewise when the matter of conserva- 
tion is under discussion it should be remembered that fuel 
oil is essentially a byproduct of the manufacture of gasoline 
and that it is the demand for gasoline which in the main 
determines the amount of crude oil which is produced. 

Many exaggerated statements have been made concerning 
the exhaustion of our petroleum reserves. As a matter of 
fact, the discovery of new fields, improved methods of drill- 
ing, whereby oil can be produced profitably from the lower 
horizons, and more efficient methods of refining have re- 
sulted in a situation where our estimated proven petroleum 
reserves are greater now than ever before. 

In 1936 the American Petroleum Institute estimated that 
the proven petroleum reserves of this country as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, were 12,177,000,000 barrels. The same organiza- 
tion recently estimated that as of January 1, 1938, our 
proven petroleum reserves were 15,507,268,000 barrels. In 
other words, during that period our known reserves in- 
creased approximately 3,330,000,000 barrels. This notwith- 
standing the fact that during the same period of time 
3,373,936,000 barrels were produced. In 1915 the United 
States Geological Survey estimated future production of pe- 
troleum in this country at 7,600,000,000 barrels. Our oil pro- 
duction from January 1, 1915, to December 31, 1937, was 
16,636,923,000 barrels, and in addition we had left as already 
indicated reserves of over 15,500,000,000 barrels. This is not, 
of course, an argument against conservation of oil. We should 
do everything possible to conserve and prevent its wasteful 
exploitation. The soundest policy of conservation, however, 
implies that we will make the most efficient and beneficial 
use of this great natural resource. Even if we assume that 
sometime in the future our liquid petroleum reserves may 
be exhausted, we have, so the geologists tell us, a vast acre- 
age of oil shale capable of producing several times as much 
petroleum as has already been produced in this country. 
Furthermore, if we reach a point where it is necessary, we 
can and will do what other nations are doing in the way of 
producing motor fuel from coal. We know that alcohol can 
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be used for motor fuel and that when a necessity for it 
arises we can produce all the motor fuel we require from the 
farms of this country. 

There is no excuse for this proposed tax. It is a tax upon 
progress, upon inventive genius, and upon efficiency. It 
would levy a charge upon cleanliness. It would penalize the 
present in favor of the past. When we are ready to abandon 
the electric light in favor of the tallow candle, displace the 
Diesel engines on our trains with wood-burning locomotives, 
when we are ready to exchange the cradle and the sickle for 
our present efficient farm machinery, then, but not until 
then, can we be expected to abandon the use of fuel oil in 
favor of an inferior and outdated substitute. 


Unemployment Our Continuing Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1938 


STATEMENT BY THE METHODIST FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am pleased to include the 
following challenging statement on unemployment issued by 
the Methodist Federation for Social Service: 


GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT—DECREASING RELIEF 

The rising tide of opposition to Federal expenditures for relief, 
and the move in the name of balanced budgets to return relief 
to the overburdened localities comes at a strange time. While 
needy people are being dropped from home- and work-relief rolls, 
industry is not coming through with the promised jobs, but is, 
on the contrary, laying off workers. We cannot refuse to face 
such appalling facts. They confront us, inescapably. 

THE NUMBER OF THE JOBLESS 


Estimates of the number of unemployed range from the Federal 
Census report of 10,870,000 totally unemployed to the World-Tele- 
gram estimate of approximately 16,000,000—including part-time 
workers, young people seeking jobs, and those who have lost jobs 
since the census was taken. And the figures continue to roll up 
in the wake of the late securities deflation. 

“Reports from their (the W. P. A. authorities) fleld observers 
increasingly dwell on lay-offs, reductions of operation schedules, 
and o discharges of men. In numerous localities employment 
totals have fallen off between 10 and 20 percent in the past few 
months, and in special situations considerably more than 20 per- 
cent, (New York Times, November 20.) Corrington Gill, assistant 
administrator of the W. P. A., states that ‘umemployment has in- 
creased abruptly, seriously changing the outlook for relief needs for 
the winter. * * We can expect a substantial increase in 
unemployment.’” (Federated Press.) 


THE IMMIGRATION OF IRON MEN 


This 
beings (described by the report of 
the National Resources Committee) shows that in 1920 the per- 
centage of unemployment to the available labor supply was 6; in 
1921, it rose to 25; in 1929, dropped to 10. But by 1933 the per- 
centage had risen to 47, and is undoubtedly higher now. A chart 
shows the relation of the worker to the amount of work he does— 
“Employee man-years to unit of production.” Using 1920 as 100, 
the number of years of a man’s work needed to produce a given 
unit drops to 79 in 1929, then on down to 72 in 1935. It required 
only 72 men to produce in 1935 what it took 100 men to produce 
in 1920. 

Can the profit system bear up under a still heavier load of unem- 
ployment? 

That is what confronts us. Added to technological unemploy- 
ment is the unemployment due to increase in population. Be- 
tween 700,000 and 800,000 young people come to employable age 
each year and raise the list of jobless, elther being unemployed 
themselves or displacing older workers. If industrial techniques 
remained the same year after year, the increase in the working 
population would still demand an increase of 20 percent in the 
productivity of 1937 over that of 1929. 

Is it not true that technological improvements ought to work 
for human and social good—to the worker in shorter hours, better 
pay, and improved working conditions? To the consuming public 
in more commodities at lower prices? Is it not also true, how- 
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ever, that under the profit system this does not work out? Why 
not? 

“Planned public housing projects, such as slum clearance, which 
afford the most efficient methods of utilizing advanced technologies 
in the building industry, crash against the wall of vested private 
property interests. Among the political factors to im- 
pede technological change is the power of dominant industrial 
groups to control legislation to their interests as against bene- 
ficial innovations that imperil their profits. There are 
likewise religious forces that as a rule cement the status quo, 
and buttress resistant attitudes whose roots lie in more ma- 
terialistic causes.” (Report of National Resources Committee.) 


WHAT HAPPENS TO W. P. A. LAY-OFFS? 


To unemployment from all these causes must be added the: 

W. P. A. lay-offs. Last spring W. P. A. appropriations were cut. 
The appropriation for May 1937 was $675,000,000 less than that 
of the previous May. As a consequence 500,000 workers were laid 
off, and many excellent and useful projects were halted or elimi- 
nated entirely. 

Private industry, it was said, would reemploy the workers dis- 
charged from W. P. A. But what really happened to them? “In 
Cleveland and Columbus, 75 percent of the laid-off workers 
promptly applied for home relief. In Toledo, 62 percent; in In- 
dianapolis, 60 percent. These figures indicate the general situa- 
tion. Im Illinois the number of persons on relief increased from 
June to July by 12,000, or 2.8 percent, and of the total of cases 
opened, more than 14,000 were reopened cases.” (Christian Cen- 
tury, September 22.) 

A Scripps-Howard survey from 20 widely separated cities reports 
(New York World-Telegram, August 20) that “private employment, 
save in certain seasonal occupations and a few localities, is not 
absorbing more than a fraction of the persons dismissed from re- 
lief * * *, In New York City nearly 24,000 of the more than 
35,000 dismissed by W. P. A. since June 30 have applied for direct 
relief. But only 14,623 of them have been granted such 
hel * œ *, Of the 700 dismissed by W. P. A. in the Cincin- 
nati district in June, 95 t have applied for direct relief, 
and only a handful have obtained it. On the Pacific coast, the 
W. P. A. cuts at San Francisco have been accompanied by a 
marked increase in applications for direct relief * * there 
are few jobs for former W. P. A. employees.” 

The emergency relief bureau of New York City reports that the 
average weekly rate of applicants (families) for home relief was 
3,526 during September; 4,412 for October; 4,711 for November; 
and for the week ending December 3 it was 6,500. The percentage 
found eligible and accepted for home relief is approximately 53 

ercent. 

E By the way, what happens to those not “eligible”? 
SOME ILLUSIONS DISPELLED 


From its study of eleven selected communities Fortune (October 
1937) poses a group of categorical questions with equally cate- 
gorical answers: 

1. Are the reliefers “bums”? For the great majority, the cold 
percentage tables absolutely disprove this. Less than one-tenth 
have lost their jobs through personal failure. 

2. Did industry “fire” the reliefers because they could not do 
their jobs? No. 

8. Do the reliefers ask for too much help? No. 

4. Has industry taken back half of the reliefers? Forty-five 

reent. 
ar Is there a shortage of skilled labor? Yes. 

6. Is the W. P. A. spoiling otherwise employable men? W. P. A. 
hasn't spoiled the men who have already left its rolls. Age and 
disability aré what are slowing down the ones that remain. 

7. Are the local communities doing as good a job of giving direct 
relief to unemployables as the Federal Government did 2 years ago? 
In most cases the answer is an unqualifiable negative. 

“  #JOBLESS” ‘TRAGEDIES 

A hungry and d te mother abandoned her 4-year-old baby 
daughter (New York Post, December 15). When charged with the 
crime, her report as to the budget upon which she had been com- 
pelled to exist brought a sympathetic offering of money from the 
court, and dismissal of the charges. The Post writes, “Relief had 
let her and her children endure hunger. Relief gave her $16.50 a 
month for herself, her daughter, and her small son. Rent took $12. 
That left $4.50 per month for food. It left so little that, paradoxi- 
cally, it saved Mrs. Midgeley's life. When she decided to commit 
suicide by Jumping in front of a subway train she had no nickel to 
put in the turnstile.” 

The editor concludes: “They wept in the courtroom for Mrs. 
Midgeley. Society always weeps for any unfortunate who, lifted 
out of obscurity, is placed where society can see. We are wondering 
today about the many thousands of Mrs. Midgeleys still hidden by 
the relief rolls, enjoying no better conditions than hers and with 
none to weep for them. How comfortable is our metropolitan big- 
ness which, hiding away victims of inadequate relief, spares us the 
necessity of weeping for more than one at a time, every now and 
then.” 

The story of Larry Roebuck, age 27, is told by a reporter on 
another New York paper. His baby had died, deprived of the 
milk and orange juice which W. P. A. wages could not buy. 
Because he had remained home to mourn his child’s death instead 
of being on the W. P. A. job, he had been fired. Tearfully, he 
came to the police. The emergency relief bureau had been in- 
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vestigating (?) the case so long that his wife and four remaining 
children were starving. 

Since the system of mass production depends upon mass con- 
sumption, what is the economic limit to the number of those 
without purchasing power? What is the moral limit (for Chris- 
tians)? How much poverty is compatible with brotherhood? 
Would not justice demand work for all? Then—how much is 
“fair” relief? 

LOW LIVING STANDARDS 


Studies in the amount of home relief grants show an appallingly 
low standard of living. The Christian Century reports that the 
relief grants in Cook County, Ill, average $11.38 per person per 
month; in down-State Illinois counties, only $5.24 per person per 
month. One State had a minimum relief of $7.96 per family per 
month, and another as low as $4, according to a study made b 
the American Association of Social Workers. (Survey, August 1937. 

Families on relief in New Jersey must live 40 percent below the 
minimum subsistence standard, according to D. H. MacNeil, former 
relief official. He points out that the $33 average relief per family 
for a month is about 60 percent of the minimum subsistence 
level of $55. The October average in Hoboken was $14.16 per 
family. “It is false economy,” he says, “to cut relief; it is only 
illusory savings. If indigent families become sick they must have 
hospitalization. The children become poor pupils, * * * retarded 
or delinquent. That costs money.” 

What else, in terms of human life and social well-being, does 
inadequate relief cost? 


AN ADEQUATE STANDARD OF LIVING 


The so-called American standard of living requires a minimum 
per family of four of from $25 a week in the South to $35 per week 
on the Pacific coast (Survey, Sept. 1937). The United States De- 
partment of Labor agrees closely with these figures, stating that 
between $1,200 and $2,000 per year per family is necessary for 
minimum life and decency. The study made by the W. P. A. 
division of social research on costs of living in 59 different cities 
found that even minimum housing stand me room to a per- 
son and indoor bath and toilet—could not be met on prevailing 
salaries. An income of $903 was considered the mere emergency 
level. The sum of $1,261 needed to live at a maintenance level in 
March 1935, would have to be increased to $1,317 in 1937. Fore- 
going figures are for families; however, the New York Department 
of Labor recently stated that a woman working in New York who 
lived alone needed a minimum salary of $23.36 a week, or $1,215 
a year. If she lived with her family she would need $20.73 a 
week, $1,078 a year. (New York Times, December 15, 1937.) 


WHO GETS IT? 


In 1929, the best year for the profit system, one-fifth of the 
American families lived on less than $1,000. (Brookings Institu- 
tion.) In 1932, 9 out of 10 families did not receive the health and 
decency standard of $2,000. In 1929, 42 percent of families were 
under the $1,500 level, 77 percent were below the $2,000 level. 
In 1932, 59 percent of families were under the $1,500 level, 88 per- 
cent under the $2,000 level. 

Over one-half the families in the United States were living on 
less than $1,250 in 1935 and 1936 (Lubin, Bureau of Labcr Statis- 
tics). And a third on less than $1,000. 

In New York City a survey (New York Post, December 20, 1937) 
reveals one-fourth the workers receiving less than $20 per week. 
Half the Negro families exist on $16 a week or less. Josephine 
Roche, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, reports that of 750,000 
families living on less than $1,000, a survey revealed the death rate 
to be two times as great as in families with a higher income. 

With winter deepening the hazards to health and life, the situ- 
ation is critical. The President has often repeated that no one 
shall starve. But this hope has not been realized, and multitudes 
are so near the starvation line that only a thin rationalization can 
argue that Mr. Roosevelt's promise is being kept. 

In the face of such a situation the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the Crusaders, and other groups representing big inter- 
ests dare to demand a cut in the already inadequate relief appro- 
priations. They urge the return of relief to cities and localities, 
which would mean too much of a load on some areas and not 
enough on others. Unemployment is a national problem, 

Are we again to see human lives used as the football of politi- 
cians and industrialists? 

THE CUT IN RELIEF 

Despite all these facts, the Nation as a whole has been cutting 
relief appropriations. The Social Security Board reports that the 
“national public relief bill for the first 9 months of this year (1937) 
was $152,416,000 less than in 1936.” (New York Times, November 
24, 1937.) In November the desperate need for increased relief 
appropriation was stressed by the national conference of mayors, 
They, close to the actual need, condemned the reactionary “stop- 
spending” policy demanded by Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau. 

Business has been using the slump as a tool to cudgel down 
taxes and remove Government “interference” with its “freedom.” 
Some political and business leaders are blaming the slump on the 
unbalanced Budget, due mainly, they say, to relief. The truth is 
that there has been a severe cutting of relief expenditures. W. P. A. 
received a bit over four hundred and sixty-one million in 1937 as 
compared with seven hundred and seventy-two million in 1936, 
And most of those who complain about relief spending are glad to 

nd even more for huge Army and Navy appropriations. Fur- 
thermore, there is a failure to recognize that relief spending actu- 
ally contributes to national wealth and can do more than any 
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other one thing to restore the buying power of unemployed masses 

and thus io the faltering profit system back to a measure of 
ctivity. 

Did = Hoover policy of cutting relief to the bone help the 


SEE THEM DIE 

Senator Harry Byrd (Virginia) opposes relief on the basis of econ- 
omy. He says he favors social improvements for human values, “yet 
social security built upon debt is a house built upon the sands.” 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., speaking on balancing the Budget 
(November 10), says, “We deliberately used an unbalanced Fed- 
eral Budget during the past 4 years to meet a great emergency. 
That policy has succeeded. The emergency that we faced in 1933 
no longer exists [sic]. We must make in the present juncture 
* + * determined movement toward a balanced Budget.” 
His chief recommendations for cuts dealt with public highways, 
public works, unemployment relief, and agriculture. 

The opponents of relief are again the privileged group of Amer- 
ican industrialists. They are so satisfied with the existing profit 
system that they refuse to see its human wreckage. They mini- 
mize the number of jobless. They blame the workless for being 
out of work. They cry for balanced budgets when the need 
relief; but when naval appropriations ( profits for them) 
are voted, they conveniently ignore the Budget. 


THEY MUST LIVE 


“Another 1929 collapse can only be prevented if the buying 
power of the masses is maintained as production and profits in- 
crease. The only answer is a stable, well-planned, efficiently con- 
ducted Federal program of public works employing the unem- 
ployed.” (Maury Mavericx, Congressman from Texas.) 

“In my opinion the time has come when we must cease treating 
the unemployment problem in America as an emergency measure. 
In a nation where business prosperity has returned there are still 
10,000,000 men and women unemployed in private industry. There 
are approximately 6,000,000 more who are working part-time and 
at wages so low that if they were to lose their jobs tomorrow they 
would immediately be forced to demand relief or starve.” (Rep- 
resentative ALLEN of Pennsylvania.) 

“Either a way must be found to admit unemployed people to 
participation in the economy of private enterprise or else they 
must be given a definite and respectable status as recipients of 
imsurance benefits or as public workers.” (Harry Hopkins.) 

“The church makes no claim to expertness in economics and 
engineering, although within its membership are many highly 
trained economists and engineers. Methodism does assert, how- 
ever, that since every unit in the statistical table descriptive of 
unemployment is a human being, we are vitally concerned and 
have full authority from the teachings of Jesus to demand the 
elimination of these antisocial facts. We will not be silenced by 
critics who offer no solution to these problems.” (M. E. Discipline, 
1936.) 

How do Christians of today interpret and apply the words of 
Christ, “I was hungry and ye fed me not“? How do we answer 
the question, “I was eager for work, but ye denied me the right 
to labor”? 


Grave Questions Today: Are Battleships Useful or 
Useless? They Are Bound Up In Foreign Af- 
fairs To Save World for Democracy. What, 


Again? 
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OF TEXAS 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS, 
FEBRUARY 10, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include my speech on the 
Town Meeting of the Air, New York City, Thursday, February 
10, 1938, as follows: 

EXTRA SHIPS NOT NECESSARY FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Friends and fellow Americans, we are discussing tonight the 

gravest national question that has come before us since that 

session of Congress in 1917, when the war message of 
President Wilson was delivered. The technical question is narrowed 
down to whether we should build three more battleships above the 
four Congress has already authorized. 

The set-up of our Navy has already been presented very ably by 
Commander Izac, my colleague in Congress, who also has a distin- 
guished record in the Navy. He has shown the types of ships. But 
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I want you to have in your mind that a battleship is a very big 
ship; a leviathan of the sea, covered with armor plate, 

It will take 5 years to build these ships. 

As one believing in strong national defense, I oppose the building 
of these eren . moka think they are not necessary under 
any concep’ nai ense, or upon any theory of peaceful 
international relations. a z 

Battleships were good for Manila Bay and Santiago—they may be 
good again on Chinese waters against the Chinese—mind you, these 
ships can only be used against barbaric countries or those that have 
no modernized national defense. Certainly no sane person thinks 
we could use these ships against any Begs af having modernized 
national defense, such as Germany, Italy, England, or Japan. And 
conversely, such ships cannot be used effectively against this Nation. 
DIRECT HITS MADE ON BATTLESHIPS IN PACIFIC; THEIR VULNERABILITY 


Official tests have been made by our defense forces which defi- 
nitely show battleships are worthless to this country for any pur- 
pose. In tests in the Pacific, Army airplanes made direct hits 
under the most adverse conditions. American reports show that 
battleships can be hit while maneuvering at full speed, twisting 
and turning, and throwing up smoke screens, 

Due to their immense size and the large number of airplanes 
that can be dispatched for the purpose, you can as surely sink 
or render useless a battleship as small boys can hit a barn with a 
rock. But direct hits are by no means necessary, for a bomb 
dropped in the water near a ship is even more harmful. 

A statement of the Army says: “In the attack of battleships, 
moreover, total destruction is not necessary.” It goes on to show 
that such ships can be crippled in many different ways, rendering 
them useless. But the report maintains that complete destruction 
can be accomplished. Army experiments definitely show armor 
plate can be penetrated. 

SECRETS! SECRETS! OFFICIAL OPINION AND REAL OPINION 


Important reports are being held secret. 

The Army refuses to release such reports; in other words, the 
Army report showing the truth is suppressed. 

The Navy evades the issue and keeps talking of “secrets.” 

Why keep secrets from the American people? 

Why suppress information? I sincerely believe that it is because 
the information will demonstrate that battleships are obsolete and 
useless, and that unauthorized conversations have been held by 
our naval officers. 

The “official” opinion of the Navy is for the extra battleships. 
But I believe there is a serious question whether the real and true 
opinion of the Army or the Navy favors building these ships. 

Nearly all advocates of these huge and clumsy ships base their 
faith on a British, not an American report, made back in 1936. 
This was the Inskip Committee, which favored battleships for the 
British Empire. 

But this report itself says of bombing planes, “the most heavily 
armored ship could no doubt be destroyed, or at least seriously 
crippled.” Moreover, the report continues, “capital ships cannot 
be constructed so as to be indestructible by bombing from the air.” 


BRITISH NEED SHIPS FOR EMPIRE; DO WE? 


Now, why do the British really need big battleships? In their 
report they contend that Britain needs them more than any other 
power; they continually refer to the far-flung British Empire and 
say that the capital ships are necessary “in the defense of trade 
and territory,” and that nothing can, be allowed “across our trade 
routes.” The report insists that battleships are necessary because 
airplanes cannot properly cover vast distances and “large areas of 
ocean“ in connection with the empire. 

What may be good reasons for the British having battleships 
may be no reasons at all for our country. 

What we must decide is whether we want our Navy to protect 
profit-making enterprises in war zones or defend America. 

Now I pose a question. Why couldn't England stop Italy in 
Abyssinia? Why, eee of Italian airplanes, the mosquito fleet 
of fast-moving and fast-fighting little ships, submarines, and 
mines. So England backed out of the terranean with her 
hands up. Since then England has announced the building of a 
huge number of airplanes, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ISOLATION-—-UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—GOOD ARMY, 
NAVY——DEFENSE 


I have studied the defense of our country. We are a continental 
nation, rich in natural resources, and the people, at least, have no 
imperial designs. We are not a seven-seas nation. 

on have vast oceans on our sides and friendly nations on our 
borders. 

Of all the major powers of the world, we are unquestionably the 
best situated from every possible viewpoint of national defense. 

In view of our geographical isolation, it is simply preposterous to 
say that we could be attacked and conquered. To carry war into 
our country a foreign power would have to have almost free access 
to our coasts, with gigantic food supplies, hundreds of thousands of 
trucks, airplanes, and other machines; all of this is impossible. You 
know this yourself; but if you want proof, read Maj. Gen. Johnson 
Hagood’s book We Can Defend America. 

On top of that, remember we already have an excellent Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, They are sufficient to protect us against 
invasion. Our National Guard and Reserve Corps are so far su- 
perior to what they were at the outbreak of the World War as to 
bear no comparison. What we need is to continue modernization 
and mechanization of these forces at home rather than get our- 
selves out on a limb by building gigantic and expensive ships. 
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But, with enormous and ever-increasing war budgets and rising 
unemployment, we are told we must hurry and start building 
three battleships at once, at the same time cutting appropriations 
$80,000,000 a year for national roads, so necessary to national 
defense. 


FOREIGN POLICY; SECRET CONVERSATIONS; BLOOD, BONES, AND TAXES 


Now, I want to talk about foreign policy. The recent refusal to 
testify by Admiral Leahy definitely proves that secret conversa- 
tions have been held by a captain of the American Navy with the 
British Government. I ask, are a hundred and thirty million 
people to be bound by conversations of one captain? Someone 
whispers in your ear: Ah, but the President knows better! ‘Yes; 
shut your eyes and vote for battleships! Although there are some 
matters which must be confidential, the people are entitled to 
know our general foreign policy. The American people must de- 
mand that foreign affairs be democratic, like domestic affairs. 

What is our foreign policy? I have honestly tried to find out, 
but have been unable to do so. Recent debates in the Senate show 
the Senators do not know; Senator Boram points out that the 
nations of the world believe we have an alliance with England, 
and quotes the late Mr. Bingham, Ambassador to England, as saying 
that in the next conflict our country and England will have man 
for man and ship for ship, fighting side by side. 

But the American people, who furnish the blood and bones and 
the taxes, have a right to know about this business, indeed, this 
secret diplomacy, this trading in the dark over the lives of millions, 
must stop! 

ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN RELATIONS; BRITISH, CHICAGO SPEECH, COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY, PAN-AMERICANISM, OR NEUTRALITY? 


Let us analyze our problems, and before we get into building 
armament for usage thousands of miles away from our shores 
determine the following: 

First, do we want to have a Navy complementary to England and 
be the ally of the British Empire? 

Second, or do we want to follow the principles of the Chicago 
speech of quarantining outlaw nations; and if so, which are going 
to be quarantined, and by whom? 

Third, or should we have collective security (A) according to 
the aspirations of the League of Nations or (B) in the form of 
banding together of democratic nations for defense against the 
Facist and militaristic nations? 

Fourth, what about a peace Pan-American policy and protection 
of the Western Hemisphere, or 

Fifth and last, and probably in connection with the policy, 
peace Pan-Americanism, how about a policy of minding cur own 
business and abstaining from European and Asiatic quarrels? 


OLD WEAPONS—BATTLESHIPS NO GOOD IN WORLD WAR 


It has been charged that the President is trying to start a 
world war. That statement is not only false but cruel. He has 
a great and tragic burden. At the same time experts are surround- 
ing and yesing the President and telling him we need more 
battleships. But our best authorities agree that the experts were 
wrong in most of their predictions of the last war. And we all 
know that the burden of war will be upon the common people and 
the common soldiers. 

And, as for experts knowing just what to do, Marshall Foch 
said, “The military mind always starts the next war with the 
weapons of the previous war.” 

Take the World War—hbattleships were proven to be of no utility 
then. Both England and Germany raced each other to pour 
billions into building battleships before the war. But their fleets 
met only once, at Jutland; both were so badly mauled and scarred 
they never tried to meet again. 

Britain did not use her big ships one single time to attack the 
German coast—and not because of German battleships either, but 
because of bombing planes, small battlecraft, submarines, and 
mines and for the further reason that had any troops ever been 
landed they would have been destroyed forthwith. 

When the English attacked around Gallipoli with their big ships, 
some of their ships were sunk by mines, the rest ran away, and all 
stayed away for the rest of the war because of mines and submarines 
and, as you remember, the whole campaign was finally abandoned. 

What are battleships, anyhow? They are big playthings for 
men who got their naval thinking from a century ago, and are 
tangled up in their romantic dreams of sea power. Admiral Sims, 
who commanded our fleet in the last big war, sald that in case 
of an attack on our coasts the best thing to do with battleships 
would be to send them up the Mississippi as far as possible to 
get them out of the way. 

LET US SLOW DOWN—NO EMERGENCY EXISTS NOW 


Besides presenting the different phases of foreign policy, I have 
definite proposals to make. We are still a democracy, and there 
is positively no emergency of national defense. The proposals I 
offer are as follows: 

(1) Hold up these three extra battleships until the next session 
of Congress. 

(2) Appoint a joint commission of 15 unprejudiced civilians 
with military and naval men only as advisers, three Members each 
of the Senate and House, and nine citizens from over the country, 
Let them investigate battleships as against small craft in war- 
fare; the vulnerability of battleships against airplanes, bombs, and 
torpedoes, and land batteries; and then let the commission report 
to the public and to Congress in January 1939. 
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(3) Let there be a full, free, frank discussion of foreign rela- 
tions by all the American people; let the proper committees of 
the House and Senate report at the first of the year. Then the 
people will be in better position to know if we really need battle- 
ships—or other kinds of fighting craft. 

We might pause to soberly consider the matters which I have 
submitted. Our domestic problems are quite graye—nearly 6,000,- 
000 additional persons have become either wholly or partially un- 
employed since just last August. 

TO SAVE THE WORLD FOR DEMOCRACY—WHAT, AGAIN? 

This war scare, this big-battleship, seven-seas idea, is only 
mental escape. We must not succumb to a feeling of futility. 
We, the American people, must have sense enough and courage 
enough to stay out of war. 

This is serious—we entered the last war to save the world for 
democracy, and look what we got—more wars, more poverty, more 
hate and disease and sorrow, more unemployment, and fascism! 
If we again permit ourselves to be drawn into another war, either 
because we are selfish or scared, or fool ourselves into believing 
that we are going to save the world, why, we, the people of the 
United States of America, will surely lose our democratic liberties, 
be impoverished and shamed, have our living standards still fur- 
ther lowered, and fasten upon ourselves the fascism and mili- 
tarism we might hope to destroy. 


Threat to Philadelphia Workers in Trade Agree- 
ment With Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 9 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE r INQUIRER, MARCH 9, 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an editorial pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 9, 1938, entitled 
“A Threat to Philadelphia Workers.” If this seventeenth 
trade agreement is to have political consequences such as 
now appear inevitable, and if the economic consequences in 
Pennsylvania, where more than 50 towns have shoe factories, 
will increase the number of applications for appointment on 
W. P. A. rolls, I think we should be aware of it and take 
action to prevent it. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, March 9, 1938] 
A THREAT TO PHILADELPHIA WORKERS 


The trade agreement which Secretary Hull has just signed with 
Czechosolovakia is described as the most sweeping of the 17 
allegedly reciprocal arrangements concluded during the last 4 
years with other nations. It is entirely too sweeping in the 
opinion of American manufacturers and their employees, who fore- 
see a fresh flood of imports produced by cheap foreign labor. And 
yet a still more bitter dose is being prepared for American indus- 
try in the shape of the forthcoming British trade agreement. 

The newest agreement will go into effect after approval by the 
Czechoslovakian Parliament. It does not have to await an O. K. 
by the United States Senate. For technically it is not a treaty. 
The American end is wholly the handiwork of Secretary Hull and 
his assistants. 

Ever since Czechoslovakia went into the shoe-manufacturing 
business it has found the American market its most happy hunt- 
ing ground, It has flooded our shops with shoes made by workers 
receiving what would be starvation wages in this country. Ameri- 
can shoes cannot compete with such cheap articles. 

Representative MARTIN of Massachusetts asserted yesterday that 
“every shoe worker in the United States must now loaf 7 days a 
year to assist in keeping Czech shoe workers busy.” Shoe factories 
in 50 Pennsylvania towns and cities will feel the injurious effect 
of this trade agreement, giving a new meaning to the saying about 
“where the shoe pinches.” 

Tariff reductions as high as 50 percent are granted by Mr. Hull 
on certain types of shoes from Czechoslovakia, with a quota proviso 
that is wholly inadequate because it prescribes no reduction what- 
ever of present imports, but instead permits a possible increase of 
from 600,000 to 700,000 pairs of shoes. And for this lowering of 
the tariff bars on these and other highly competitive products, 
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including cotton damask, towels, napkins, and gloves, as well as 
glassware, what does America get in return? Chiefly a tentative 

of quotas and controls designed to sell more of our goods 
that do not compete with Czechoslovakian industries. 

This one-sided pact with the Czechs is now an accomplished 
fact and nothing can be done about it. But it serves warning of 
what American industry and labor may expect from the 
agreement with Great Britain, unless they proceed immediately 
to put a stout defense against this serious threat to their welfare. 

No city and no State in the Union has such a stake in the 
outcome of the hearings which begin in Washington next Monday 
as and Pennsylvania. For the very first items on the 
tariff list that are marked for slaughter are cotton and wool 
textiles, industries in which many million dollars have been in- 
vested and many thousand workers are employed in this area. 

From the wool industry alone 15,000 families in Philadelphia and 
vicinity derive their sole support. Their very livelihood is jeopard- 
ized by Secretary Hull’s plans for tearing down the protection— 
still inadequate—which they now possess against cheap British 
labor. 

d it is not British competition alone that they have to fear. 
For Japan and Italy and threescore other countries where wages 
are at the bare subsistence level will automatically share in what- 
ever tariff concessions are from America by Great Britain. 
Under the other treaties we cannot make a bargain with any coun- 
try that would shut them out. 

In 1930 the average hourly wage paid in English woolen and 
worsted mills was 20 cent in our money. In American mills it 
was 46 cents. In 1937 the English wage rate was still 20 cents, 
while the American rate had advanced to 59 cents. 

Japan, as has been said, will join the happy throng of guests at 
America’s tariff table and help herself to whatever feast of good 
things we prepare for the British. The average wage in Japanese 
woolen mills is 5 cents an hour. Japanese labor employed in scour- 
ing, dyeing, combing, spinning, warping, weaving, and finishing 1 
yard of worsted fabric costs 6 cents. The labor cost in American 
mills is 12 times as much. 

Wages of Belgian and French textile workers are one-fourth the 
American scale, and in Italy and Czechoslovakia one-fifth. These 
workers would be rejoiced to have America cut tariffs for the 
British, for they would benefit even more. 

The threat to American cotton textiles from tariff concessions 
to Great Britain, which means most of the world, is equally great. 

to the Cotton Textile Institute, the wages in our mills, 
with their 400,000 employees, average 42 cents an hour, compared 
with 17 cents in Great Britain. 

American farmers, hoping to sell more products in foreign mar- 
kets, are pursuing a short-sighted policy in supporting the lowering 
of tariff protection for industrial wage earners. What will happen 
to the farmers when their customers in this country find their 
buying power sharply reduced? 

The basic industries of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania and their 
employees should be on the job in Washington next Monday to 
present their vigorous protests against any further breaches in the 
bulwark that stands between them and fresh competition that 
might easily spell disaster. 


The President, Vice President, and Secretary of the 
Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 9 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY J. F. T. O'CONNOR, COMPTROLLER OF 
THE CURRENCY, ON FEBRUARY 9, 1938 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I submit for incorpora- 
tion in the Recorp an address delivered over KMTR, Holly- 
wood, Calif., on February 9, 1938, by Hon. J. F. T. O’Connor, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The invitation of KMTR to speak to your radio audience is 
greatly appreciated. There are many subjects which could be dis- 
cussed, but it seems that a word picture of three of the most 
Capital would be of interest. 

o of the Govern- 
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take you with me as I talked to each of these three distinguished 
gentlemen just before leaving W: D. d. 

It was shortly after 12 o'clock, and as usual, the President had 
been busy all m with numerous conferences, receiving re- 
ports, sending out instructions, and when I arrived he was about 
ready for lunch. After discussing some official business with him 
in connection with my office, our conversation turned to the ap- 
proaching birthday celebrations. I had been honored by an ap- 
pointment as one of the trustees of the Infantile Paralysis Founda- 
tion, was placed in charge of the national radio program by Keith 
Morgan, chairman of the foundation, and was acting as chairman 
of the President’s birthday breakfast, which concluded the cele- 
bration in Washington, D. C. 

In a flash, all the cares of state seemed to leave the brow of the 
President, and when this subject was mentioned, a great light 
came into his face as he told me of his long interest in helping 
the crippled children of America. He had dedicated himself to 
this work long before he became President. He had suffered; and 
only those who have suffered can really sympathize with the suf- 
fering. He told me what he expected the foundation to accom- 
plish, of the serious effort that was being made by the medical 
profession, and the unselfish citizens of America, to find the germ 
which caused infantile paralysis, and to destroy it. 

The President expressed his purpose to do this, and then to 
attack every other form of disease which makes cripples of our 
children in America. He spoke feelingly of the children who come 
into the world crippled, and the study that should be made of 
the causes of such disabilities. Reports had been pouring in that 
the approaching celebration of his birthday would be the 
ever held. The newspapers, the radios, speakers on pu lat- 
forms, local clubs, churches, colleges, schools, the great on- 
picture industry, the theatrical world, had all thrown their united 
support behind the President's leadership in his fight against the 
dreaded disease of infantile paralysis. Already e offices were 
being filled with mail sacks containing the contributions in the 
“March of dimes,” and even dollars, and the capacity of all the 
assistants at the White House was being taxed to count them 
properly. As I sat there, a picture of the heads of other nations 
came before me, and I thought of how other rulers were driving 
their people into war, of how the roads leading back home were 
strewn with crippled and disabled men and women, while our great 
leader was thinking of peace and of restoring to health those with 
shattered bodies. 

Now and then, as he mentioned the several hundred thousands 
whose bodies had been racked with pain, the shadows of pity 
played across his face. His greatest happiness seems to come from 
his effort to help others. As the years pass, he will go down in 
history among the very greatest of our Presidents. If there is one 
word which could characterize him, I would say he is the greatest 
living humanitarian. 

Permit me to tell you of an experience which was both my 
greatest thrill and my most embarrassing moment in Washington. 
It was in the summer of 1933, when we were all working every 
day and late into the night to reopen closed banks and reestab- 
lish the system of the country. It was Sunday after- 
noon, and I was working in my apartment at the Shoreham 
Hotel. The telephone on my desk rang, and a voice said, “Hello, 
Jefty! This is the President!” and I said, “Well, tell me another, 
and be quick about it because I am in a hurry!” Then came 
a resounding laugh through the telephone, and I recognized at once 
ee it Vg rote 3 Po asked me about some information 
which he wan early e morning. Not infrequently does 
the President pick up his telephone and call various officials of 
the ge ge and he is 2 on the wire before the other 
party. is ectness, as well as this licity, to 
everyone in official life in W. a n 

The President, on several occasions, mentioned his trip to Los 
Angeles and San Diego in September of 1935, and the magnificent 
welcome which the people of California gave to him. You will 
remember that a slight rain fell during the morning hours, and 
that notwithstanding the rather discouraging weather, some 
seventy thousand people gathered at the coliseum at 10 o'clock 
in the forenoon to greet the Chief Executive. At the University 
of Southern California, President Rufus B. von Kleinsmid con- 
ferred upon him an honorary degree of doctor of laws. It was 
a fine compliment from a great university. 

In 1932 the President spoke in the Hollywood Bowl, and the 
same evening witnessed one of the t motion picture pageants 
which was held in the coliseum. that occasion the beloved 
Wiaayor Prank Spay, ‘cei ‘his tat 

yor w, on visit to Washington, again in- 
vited the President to Los Angeles sometime during the present 
year. I was present when the invitation was extended, and the 
reply of the President indicated that nothing would please him 
more than to come to our State again and to be able to spend 
some time here. 

After a few moments talk, I was hurrying away, saying good-bye 
to Secretary Marvin McIntyre and a few friends in his office, then 
taking the shortest route past the guards who are always seated 
at the private entrance to the President's office, past the office of 
Miss Marguerite Lehand, past the Cabinet Room, the swimming 
pool, through the lower floor of the White House where the pictures 
of so many Presidents and their wives grace the walls, ough 
the long corridor where thousands of Americans have entered to 
attend receptions in the White House, down the steps, past the 
fountain, across the street to the Treasury, and to my office. 
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On Sunday, January 30, by appointment, I called on the Vice 
President of the United States, John N. Garner, at his apartment 
in the Washington Hotel, which is just across from the Treasury 
Building. 

When 1 arrived there was no response from Mr. Garner's apart- 
ment, and I looked in the main dining room and then in the coffee 
shop in the basement. The Vice President and Mrs. Garner were 
having their noonday meal at the far end of the coffee shop near 
a counter where several people sat on stools eating their midday 
meal. There was no tablecloth on the table. I waited in the 
lobby and soon the Vice President and his charming lady came 
upstairs. We went to his apartment, and as we strolled along Mr. 
Garner placed his hand on my shoulder and remarked that he eats 
only one meal on Sunday, and drinks no beverages of any kind. 
We were soon in the modest little apartment. Two bedrooms open 
off a small sitting room, and while I did not see it, no doubt there 
is a small kitchenette. We had hardly been seated when Mrs. 
Garner came into the room and excused herself and said, “I am 
going up to the Capitol to see if there are any telegrams or mail 
which should be answered today,” and with that she left. 

Mr. Garner lighted his cigar, sat back in his chair, and after 
discussing several legislative matters, he dropped into a remi- 
niscent mood. You must pardon me for not quoting either the 
President or the Vice President, which is never done. This is a 
well-established rule in Washington. 

It is impossible to know what your reactions are to some of the 
very simple things I have told you about. The utter simplicity 
of it all is so typically American. Here are the Vice President 
of the United States and his charming and intelligent wife, who 
has been his secretary for these many years, without servants, 
without even a cook, living in a very modest apartment in a down- 
town hotel. In what other country in the world would you find 
the second man in power living as simply as the Vice President 
of the United States and his wife? I can visualize how it would 
be in other countries—many servants, guards at the door, an ap- 
pointment made for days and even weeks ahead—but not so with 
this grand man from Texas. Whenever a meal is prepared in the 
apartment, it is prepared by Mrs. Garner; and when it is over, if 
a friend happens to be at the table, Mrs. Garner will always say, 
“Well, if you come tomorrow you will have what is left today for 
soup!” 

At the risk of incurring the displeasure of the Vice President, I 
must tell you an actual occurrence. Down in Texas he was a 
shareholder in several banks back in the dark days before 1933. 
You will recall how banks were closed and fear gripped the people, 
Mr. Garner pledged his entire fortune to save the depositors in 
these banks, although he had no liability beyond that of a share- 
holder, and not a depositor lost a dollar in any of these banks. 

No man in Washington knows as much about legislative pro- 
cedure as the Vice President. Just 40 years ago he was elected 
to the Texas House of Representatives and after finishing his 
term, was elected to the Fifty-eighth Congress of the United 
States, where he served for 30 years. In 1931 he was elected 
speaker of the House of Representatives, the third ranking posi- 
tion in our Government, and in 1932 he was reelected to Con- 

from his district, and at the same election he was elected 
Vice President of the United States, and reelected again in 1936. 

I have been at his home in Uvalde, Tex., and the same sim- 
plicity that marks his apartment in Washington characterizes 
the modest white house in Uvalde, 

Rugged honesty, direct speaking—he is in every sense the finest 
type of American manhood, 

On Monday, January 31, I was clearing up the remaining mat- 
ters on my desk to come to California. At noon I had the 
pleasure of having as my guests 14 of the California Congressmen, 
including both Republicans and Democrats. It was just a little 
get-together luncheon to say good-bye, as it would take too much 
time to go to the office of each. 

As the day's work in the Treasury was drawing to a close, 
I called on the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr. Secretary Morgenthau’s office is at the end of the hall 
from mine. As you look out from one side you see the statue 
of Alexander Hamilton, the Washington Monument, and the 
peaceful Potomac. As you look out another window, you see the 
White House, and beyond that, the State, War, and Navy Building. 

Like many of us who went to Washington in 1933, Secretary 
Morgenthau was not well known in the country. Everyone knew 
his distinguished father, who was Ambassador to Turkey under 
President Woodrow Wilson. Henry Morgenthau is one of the 
younger men. He was born in New York in 1891 and served in the 
World War. He has had the advantage of a fine education and 
splendid background, has traveled extensively, and has always taken 
a keen interest in public affairs. A graduate of Cornell University 
in 1910, he has specialized in farm problems and farm credits. For 
11 years in New York he published the American Agriculturist and 
made a careful study of the agricultural problem in this country. 
He was conservation commissioner of the State of New York, 
and while serving in various capacities Governor Roosevelt came 
to know the fine mind and to understand the great loyalty and 
sound judgment that Henry Morgenthau possessed. It is, there- 
fore, easy to understand why he was called immediately to Wash- 
ington when the President was inaugurated in March 1933 to 
become Chairman of the Federal Farm Board, which position he 
held for 3 months. He was then made Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, which position he held from May until 
November of the same yea On November 17, 1933, he was ap- 


pointed Acting and Under Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, and on January 1, 1934, he was appointed by President 
Roosevelt as Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency is in the Treas- 
ury and under the direction of the Secretary. ‘This brought me 
into close personal contact with the Secretary during the past 
nearly 5 years. There are many bureaus in the ‘Treasury—Public 
Health, Coast Guard, Internal Revenue, Secret Service, and others. 
It is the largest Department in the Federal Government, and its 
importance cannot be overestimated, because here the financial 
policies of the Nation are determined, which affect not only this 
country but the world. 

Little known in 1933, Secretary Morgenthau has become one of 
the best known men in America. He is a quiet man, and in every 
conversation I have had with him he has shown that he would 
rather give the credit for whatever is done to someone else. His 
only diversion is horseback riding, and this, because of the pressure 
of his duties, he does rather infrequently. He seldom leaves the 
Treasury before 6 o'clock in the evening, but this is never the end 
of his day, as conferences are held in his home in the evening, and 
important messages reach him late into the night. 

Woodrow Wilson said that every man who came to Washington to 
take an important position either grew or swelled. Henry Morgen- 
thau has grown. He has the characteristics which go to make a 
great executive. First, his intense application to duty and his 
remarkable grasp of details; secondly, his unswerving loyalty to the 
President; thirdly, his unimpeachable integrity; and finally, his 
absolute adherence to his spoken word. Whenever Secretary Mor- 
genthau gives his word, it is as good as a bond. In fact, it is better 
than a bond because a bond depreciates sometimes, but his word 
never depreciates. 

I shall carry into the years to come the happiest and most pleas- 
ant memories of this fine, considerate, kindly citizen. To his 
charming wife, his two fine boys, Henry and Robert, and his little 
daughter, Joan, he shows a devotion which springs from the finest 
instincts of the human heart. 

Little has been said of his great work in the Treasury. He has 
saved the tax payers huge sums of money because of his careful 
timing of the offerings of Government obligations. Since Decem- 
ber 21, 1933, in interest charges alone, he has saved the tax payers 
approximately $250,000,000 yearly. However, the purpose of this 
brief talk is not to go into a discussion of his great service as 
Secretary of the Treasury but merely to paint a word picture of 
Secretary Morgenthau. When one enters his private office he 
immediately rises to his feet to greet the visitor. He does it so 
easily and instinctively that you are not aware of the respect he 
shows everyone who comes into his office. You perhaps have pic- 
tured him as a rather stern individual, but in his office he can 
smile and enjoy a good joke, and then instantly turn to the 
seriousness of the problem under consideration. In conferences 
it is always difficult to know his position until every possible angle 
of the question has been presented. Everyone has an opportunity 
to present his views, and, when all have spoken, the Secretary 
very clearly and distinctly makes his decision. He speaks for the 
Treasury on all matters of policy and on all matters of legisla- 
tion but never before giving each of his bureau chiefs a full and 
courteous hearing. 

During my absence from Washington, Marshall R. Diggs, of 
Dallas, Tex., is the Acting Comptroller of the Currency. Mr. 
Diggs has made frequent trips to California and is familiar with 
our conditions here. He is a man of wide business experience, a 
World War veteran, and has a remarkable devotion to duty. It 
was a great pleasure to recommend him to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for this position. He has served for over 4 years as ex- 
ecutive assistant to the Comptroller in the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and knows intimately the workings of that 
important organization. Mr. Diggs succeeded Mr. William Pren- 
tiss, Jr., of Orange, Calif., who is well known through the entire 
State. Mr. Prentiss served as receiver of several national banks 
in California prior to coming to Washington and resigned last 
month to take the important position as chief national-bank 
examiner of the twelfth Federal Reserve district, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. 

So many people ask just what the functions of the Comptroller 
of the Currency are. Permit me to outline briefly some of his 
duties: First, the law requires his office to make two examinations 
a year of all national banks. This means about 12,000 examina- 
tions, not only in this country, but in foreign countries, wher- 
ever there are branches of American banks, Secondly, all national 
banks are chartered by the Comptroller of the Currency. Thirdly, 
he has entire supervision over the liquidation of national banks, 
and as Vice Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, he shares with two other directors the responsibility of the 
direction of that Corporation. 

Shortly after I went to Washington in 1933, a very old friend of 
mine came to my office to offer his congratulations. He spoke in 
such enthusiastic and glowing terms of the office that I assumed 
he knew a good deal about it; in fact, more than I did. I asked 
him how many Comptrollers of the Currency he could name. He 
hurriedly looked at the large oil paintings of my predecessors which 
hang upon the wall, and not recognizing any of them, he turned 
quickly and said, The only Comptroller I remember was Newton 
D. Baker,“ Of course, Mr. Baker was never Comptroller, but was 
Secretary of War. 

A short time later, another friend, equally as enthusiastic, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at my appointment, and I thought I would 
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t the and I asked him if he could name my imme- 
— page office. He looked at me intently, frowned 
and said, breaking into a laugh, Well, to be honest, O'Connor, I 
never heard of the office until you got it!” 

On the 25th of February those connected with the Comptroller’s 
office will celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the bill creating 
the Bureau by President Abraham Lincoln. Strange as it may 
seem, the office was not created for the purpose of establishing of a 
dual banking system in the United States, but its main object was 
to assist the Government in the Civil War by issuing cur- 
rency against Government bonds as collateral. 

In this rather brief talk I have tried to give you an intimate 
picture of a few of the men who are making history. The men and 


The Business Recession 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 9 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL BY JOHN BANTRY 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a remarkably thoughtful and 
penetrating editorial from the Boston Post by its distin- 
guished editor, Mr. John Bantry. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Boston (Mass.) Post] 
ONE SURE CURE ror REcession—Srrancest DEPRESSION IN HISTORY 

CAN BE ENDED ONLY BY BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT COOPERATION 


(By John Bantry) 

The t business depression is the strangest in our history. 
Fundamentally things are sound. We have had no great specu- 
lative boom (if we except the present extraordinary craze for 
gambling), no frenzied speculation in land, little or no reckless 
gambling in stocks on thin margins; no sudden rush of prices to 
great heights, and no fear of the banking situation. 

The banks hold more money than at any time in our history. 
Credit is available for all enterprises which offer reasonable secu- 
rity. Interest rates are lower than for generations. In fact, per- 
sons who are saving for emergencies or against the time when 
they may retire from work find the income from their savings is 
reduced close to one-half of what they received 5 or 6 years ago. 

Since 1933 we have spent around 617.000.000.000 fighting with 
a depression and now, after a temporary upturn, we find ourselves 
back where we were 5 years ago. The standard index of business 
shows only a trifling difference between the present figure and the 
1932 figure. It is well below 1931, and below the 1934 figures. 
This alone shows the severity of the slump and how little progress 
we have made. Our greatest problem, unemployment, is probably 
slightly worse than at any time in the last 4 or 5 years. 

FEDERAL DEBT INCREASING 

Though the Federal debt has grown from $23,000,000,000 in 
1932 to more than $37,000,000,000 today (and various financial 
commitments of the make the real debt considerably 
higher) and there is no reason to believe any halt will be called 
at $40,000,000,000, which figure will be reached soon, the credit 
of the Government has never been higher. 

The can point to interest rates for temporary borrow- 
ing which are nominal, and long-term obligations selling 
on less than a 2%-percent basis for the longest of terms. Bonds 
due within 5 or 8 years sell on a lower interest basis. 

These facts are pointed to as evidence that there is no danger 
whatever of impaired Government credit, despite the huge spend- 
ing 


Actually, however, this solution is depressing rather than en- 
. It shows a great fear on the part of the investing 
public, particularly the small investor. It is fear rather than con- 
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fidence that induces people to put money in low-interest Govern- 
ment bonds. They are afraid of other forms of investment and 
feel that, whatever happens, Government bonds will be the last 
security repudiated. 

However, for the first time in years, a question was raised in 
the Senate co the ability of the Government to meet its 
obligations at some time in the future. Senator Suresreap, of 
Minnesota, in reply to a question as to whether he doubted the 
soundness of Government securities, answered that he had his 

be dis- 


doubts and the question of part repudiation was not to 
missed. 


future 
borrowings can be greatly reduced. If the Treasury needs a 
billion dollars, all that is necessary is to dip into the social- 
security fund for it and replace it with I O U's from the 
Of course, these debts must be paid 
that extra tax burden is some years ahead. 
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payments will be handed to the next generat: 
Thus the social-security fund is a lifesaver for the Treasury. 
I se Are KONGE SE EE Bry: nod ge 


obligati 
Therefore, it is argued that the present position of the 
is twice as sound as in our most prosperous era before 1930. 


banks 

But, for business, this is not so good a thing. It shows that 
the banks with huge find 
down 


The bank examiners 
constantly on the watch for loans made without the security 
they call adequate. Banks can take little chances now, so strict 
are the regulations, 
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Government economists could discern? 

The term “overnight” ts used literally. In August, the textile 
mills in New England, our great industry, were running full blast, 
many of them day and night. In the contrast was 
startling. Sh) curtailed hours of labor, drastic decreases 
in production swept like a blizzard over industrial centers, 

AUTO MARKET COLLAPSES 


The automobile industry, which looked headed for record pro- 
auction in 1938 and which was pressed to fill orders in the spring 
and summer of 1937, suddenly found the market had from 
under. And we have the word of the president of General Motors 
that the sudden drying up of the demand for cars was a complete 
and amazing surprise to him and to all the industry. 

Therefore it is safe to say that big business was as badly fooled 
as the administration and had no idea that a slump was in the 


It is now possible to give a reasonably accurate 


It was no spurt but a fairly continuous advance. 
We can now see that it was, in a sense, artificial. It was based 
in great part on huge Government spending. The payment of the 
veterans’ bonus released, all at once, a tremen amount of 
new purchasing power. This was followed by enormous relief 
expenditures by the Government, Iavish bonuses to farmers, bil- 
lions in Government loans, and, as the months went on, still 
greater expenditures, all of which went into the regular channels 
of trade. 


The result was a good-sized boom in the consumer industries, 
with retail trade immensely stimulated. As inventories had been 
low for several years, retailers were caught napping when the 
buying wave assumed large proportions. 


PUBLIC CLAMORS FOR GOODS 


They began to clamor for goods, The demand actually taxed 
the producing capacity for a time. There was a stock- 
ing up all around. The dormant steel industry suddenly awoke 
to practically normal production to supply the needs of a boom- 
ing automobile market. The railroads increased business mark- 


edly, and it looked as if they were getting out of the woods. 

All this time, however, heavy 
business, had felt no great stim n. 
struction industry showed no 


aside from the steel 
The building and con- 
revival. Economists had 
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pointed out that there could be no lasting revival of general 
business until the heavy industries began to move, but it was 
felt that this could not be long delayed. 

The fear of inflation was a strong factor, especially in the stock 
and commodity markets. Those who felt that the Government 
policies must result in a considerable degree of inflation invested 
in common stocks and commodities as offering the best “hedge.” 
The greater part of market enthusiasm was due to the expecta- 
tion of inflation. 

The series of dramatic strikes which began in the spring of 
1937 actually stimulated both prices and demand at the start. 
Retailers feared the tying up of industries would cause serious 
shortages of goods, and they ordered heavily in order to protect 
themselves. 

Thus the stage was set for what happened. 

MISLED BY ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


The administration, misled by its economic advisers, made an 
extremely bad guess. It reached the conclusion that it was time 
to apply the brakes, to ease off spending, curtail much of the easy 
credit, reduce the opportunities for borrowing from the Govern- 
ment, and, above all, to serve notice on the country that inflation 
was entirely out of the window and deflation was the order of the 
day. Prices were too high and must come down. 

It was a fatal error, the more so because it represented a sudden 
“about face” on the part of the administration, with no warning 
to the country. 

The idea was just to deprive the horse of business of a few of 
his rich oats in order to improve his digestion. But the result was 
to smash him over the head with a club which left him reeling 
and groggy. 

Of course this sudden dose of deflation was not the only blow. 
It had taken some time for business to wake up to the enormous 
new burdens of taxation which had been piled on in the past year. 
Increased taxes of all kinds, punitive laws against retaining surplus 
earnings, the revelation that social-security taxes took more out 
of business income than all the rest of corporation taxes put to- 
gether, all combined with the fear of still more tax extortions, 
frightened businessmen. 

SMALL BUSINESS ALARMED FIRST 


The alarm came first from the small-business man, always harder 
hit by taxation than the big fellows. The President's determina- 
tion to call a special session of Congress confirmed their worst fears. 
They were to be “soaked” again. It did not take long for the same 
attitude of mind to affect big business, and the collapse was almost 
immediate. 

The convention of small-business men in Washington recently 
showed that their grievances were the same as those of big business, 
much to the surprise of the President and his advisors, who thought 
little-business men admired the New Deal. 

As with big business, the chief complaint of small business was 
the undistributed-profits tax. The history of this tax is a strange 
one. It was a one-man idea— that of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Oliphant, who “sold” it to the President at a conference. 
No leaders in Congress were consulted. There was little or no in- 
vestigation of its merits. It was jammed through Congress on 
orders from the White House. The idea behind this tax was to 
compel corporations to distribute nearly all their earnings in divi- 
dends so that they could be taxed again in the hands of the stock- 
holders. It was claimed that some corporations, mostly family 
corporations, had held in the treasury to relieve the 
wealthy stockholders of heavy income taxes. To prevent these 
few cases, a knock-out blow to the hope of any saving for a rainy 
day was dealt to all business. 


NO PROVISION FOR BAD DAYS 


It must be obvious that any business which pays out all its 
earnings will surely go broke if it runs into a period of losses. It 
is also obvious that no expansion plans can be financed by a com- 
pany out of its surplus if it is prevented from accumulating one. 
The whole idea of the tax was to penalize ordinary prudence. 

The tax had few friends. Congress disliked the idea intensely 
but was forced to swallow it. Even now, when the damage has 
been done, there is a reluctance to cure the trouble. 

Would it not be the sane and sensible thing to say to business, 
“You claim the thing that impedes recovery most is the undis- 
tributed-profits tax. You say that this tax stands in the way of 
reducing unemployment and expanding business? All right. Even 
though we don’t agree with you, we will repeal the tax. Upon 
repeal you go to it and do all the things you say this tax prevents 
you from doing. If after a reasonable time it is found that repeal 
sore not produce the results you say it will, we will put the tax 

ck.” 

Now, bear in mind that the reyenue from this tax is really 
very small in comparison with all tax revenues and you will won- 
der why stubborn pride of opinion on the part of the administra- 
tion prevents the repeal—that would admit a mistake was made, 
and political tactics never allow a mistake to be acknowledged. 

THE “THIRD BASKET” TAX 

Take the case of this so-called “third basket” tax. This provides 
that closely held corporations with not more than 10 stockholders 
and family corporations must pay an additional tax on undistrib- 
uted earnings. Thus the Ford Jo. would pay about 50 percent 
more on such earnings than General Motors. There is no sense in 
soaking a corporation because it has only a few stockholders to 
the advantage of the big Wall Street corporations. 
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Some one of the President’s young radical adviser’s “sold” him 
this idea in order to reach the family investment corporations 
which hold earnings in the Treasury to avoid heavy personal in- 
come taxes. There are but a handful of these corporations, In 
order to get at them all, corporations with few stockholders are 
heavily penalized. As Congressman McCormack says, “Why pe- 
nalize 10 corporations to get at one?” 

The whole thing is so raw that it seems impossible to say a 
word for it. Congress would toss it out the window in short order 
by an overwhelming vote, but the administration forbids repeal. 


BUSINESS TAX BURDENS HEAVY 


The taxation burden that business is bearing in these days is 
shown by the fact that all the taxes on business amount to 14.1 
percent of all tax revenues. This is exclusive of social-security 
taxes. But in Great Britain business taxes are but 3 percent of 
all tax revenues. In Great Britain business is encouraged to pro- 
duce as much as possible and the profits are taxed heavily when 
they get into the hands of individuals, which is as it should be. 

A typical Connecticut industrial corporation paid, in 1930, taxes 
of about $37,000. In 1937, on about the same income and volume 
of business, the taxes amounted to $152,000. These took 52 per- 
cent of the entire net income of the corporation. 

A Boston concern made a profit in 1937 of about $50,000. It 
paid in 1937, $62,000 as an employer's share of social-security taxes. 
With the outlook for any $50,000 profits in 1938 very dismal, the 
corporation’s 1938 social-security taxes will exceed $100,000. That 
is a tremendous additional tax. It must be plain that a very 
great amount of purchasing power is taken away from employers 
and employees alike. 


GREAT HANDICAP ON BUSINESS 


It is not a question of the wisdom of social-security laws. That 
is admitted. But the public should realize what a great handicap 
this necessary legislation imposes on business and it comes just 
as business has taken a nose dive. For many concerns it means 
a heavy loss instead of a modest profit for the year. To expect 
business to leap forward under such handicaps is to expect the 
impossible. Business must feel its way slowly under these 
conditions. 

Though as far as industrial activity and employment is con- 
cerned we are back where we were 5 years ago, we have gained 
immeasurably in some respects. We have found that after 5 years 
of all sorts of experiments, some very harmful, and reckless ex~ 
penditure of money to prime the pump, the country is still funda- 
mentally sound. Also, all the rabbits have been pulled from the 
administration hat, so there are no more to come. 

The administration has learned, though no acknowledgment has 
been made, that something more than laws and executive flats are 
necessary to restore prosperity. 

It would be grossly unfair to with from the administra- 
tion the credit due for many long ov reforms and for the 
courageous and skillful way in which the country was dragged 
from the chaos of 1933. The President said on Friday that the 
objectives of the New Deal still remain and will be pursued. This 
is in accordance with the wishes of the vast majority of the people 
of the country, 

DISPUTE IS OVER METHODS 


There has been little dissent from the announced objectives of 
the New Deal. All the dispute has been over some of the methods 
which did not seem calculated to achieve the results aimed at. 
Certainly, the methods did not succeed in preventing a return to 
the depressed conditions of 1933 and 1934. 

The one thing that stands out most clearly in the present situ- 
ation is that in a democracy there must be cooperation on the 
part of the government with business and a cooperative spirit on 
the part of business toward the government. A totalitarian gov- 
ernment can make war on business and quickly swallow it. A 
democracy cannot. Few Americans wish to take any steps which 
would lead to restrictions on our liberty incompatible with 
democratic ideas. 

Therefore it is pretty plain that the administration and business 
must work together. This does not mean that evil business prac- 
tices should be condoned by the administration. But the innocent, 
of which there are many, should not be punished for the sins of the 
guilty, of which there are few. A number of New Deal laws have 
severely punished those who deserved no punishment. 

Most Americans will agree that the average businessman, like 
the average American, is an honest, well-meaning, patriotic citizen. 
He is in business for profit, naturally. But he is a fair-minded 
person. It should not be difficult for the administration to cooper- 
ate with businessmen, and be tolerant toward honest business. 
For some months the average businessman has been bewildered. 
He hardly knows what to think and what to expect. 


TIDE SURE TO TURN 


There is good evidence that the President realizes, despite the 
unfair and unwarranted attacks by a section of the business world, 
aoe business in general needs encouragement that only he can 
give. 

This recession is no doubt temporary. There is no sense in 
spreading fear for the future. We have come through a period that 
has been so trying as to use up most of our capacity for fear. 

The tide will turn before long, just in the natural course of 
events. There is no need for any hot-off-the-bat remedies. We 
have tried enough of them. 
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Confidence will return when both sides show a disposition to get 
together in amity. When that time arrives we shall move forward 
again and profit by the mistakes we have made. 

The New Deal is here to stay, but not the kind of a New Deal 
which must be enforced by compulsion. There is a way—the only 
way to carry out the objectives by cooperation. 


The Taxing Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 3 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 9 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW HAVEN REGISTER, MARCH 2, 1938 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
New Haven Register of March 2, 1938, entitled The Power 
To Destroy.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New Haven Register, March 2, 1938] 
THE POWER TO DESTROY 


In all the discussions in Washington of changes that could and 
should be made in tax measures and principles to restore some 
basis for confidence in the future, there has been mostly official 
ignoring of the stake which all-around recovery and the stability 
which is the life of all progress have in estate or “death duties.” 
That is unfortunate, for the stake is a tremendous one. 

It is perhaps a most fortunate thing that the attention of the 
Senate Committee on Unemployment should have been called to 
it by a man of Bernard Baruch's distinction. Exceptional experi- 

ualifies him exceptionally to review facts expertly and to 
give constructive suggestions. He is one whose friendship is 
valued both in the Senate and at the White House. Therefore a 
sharp impression may le by his statement on this until now 
ignored or woefully point, all of it so true that it ought 
to be obvious: 

“Tt certainly does not make for expansion of private business or 
stability of prices and capital values to have liquid assets, and in 
some cases great industries, in a constant process of crash liqui- 
dation or facing it, or at least forced and rapid liquidation to pay 
death duties of various kinds. It creates a constantly caving 
market and a constant diversion of investment money into old 
rather than into new enterprises.” 

Almost universally estates consist of property which must be 
sold, or liquidated, in proportion to the taxes assessed upon the 
estates. With death duties at their present height, instead of 
concentrating on the planning of expansions or new ventures, 
which would produce more jobs, wages, trade, and public revenues, 
the task of management must, instead, consist in large part of 
constant effort to keep the property or the business concern in 
shape to be liquidated. 

The consequent stoppage of new opportunities for employment 
is precisely the last thing which should be wanted. But that 
effect is not all. With securities markets and investment reluc- 
tance in their present shape, enforced liquidation would likely take 
place at less than normal values, and would tend to depress other 
values at the same time. With all the verbal concern that is 
expressed for prices and values, that is another most undesirable 
consequence. 

Furthermore, if an individual had devoted his life to the build- 
ing up of a successful enterprise, plowing the earnings back 
into it instead of withdrawing them so as to provide for terrific 
death duties on top of other things, the inordinate estate taxation 
by both Federal and State governments might easily mean a forced 
change in management and a break-up of the organization, and 
the impairment of the continuity of the direction that is the es- 
sential key to the success of the enterprise. 

Forced dissolution can benefit no one, heirs, employees, public 
or government. Since public revenues depend on continuous, 
successful operation, governmental receipts must suffer. Employ- 
ment and revenue opportunities must be lost insofar as new 
money is invested in the old business to replace that drained off 
in death duties instead of being put to work at adding new 
business ventures to the old. As a practical matter, it is a definite 
brake on progress. 

A similar effect is the direct product of excessive rates of sur- 
taxes on individual incomes. When the rates reach the point, 
which they have reached, where the tax collector takes away two- 
thirds or more of the profit, if any, no person in his right mind 
would undertake any sizable risks when, if the venture is un- 
successful, he must bear practically all the loss himself. The 
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obvious and the inevitable result is the stoppage of expanded or 
new business ventures. Without those, there cannot now or ever 
be the broadened opportunity for employment which the country 
requires and which the Federal Government presumably wants to 
encourage. 

Long before our time, the power to tax was as the 
power to destroy. We have the latter now, not only the destruc- 
tion of the past savings of the industrious and the thrifty, but 
the destruction of the initiative and the opportunity for the 
future. The congressional course ought to be as clear as the need 
for moderating action, and above all for convincing proof of no 
further excesses, is imperative right at this particular time. 


Proposed Olympic Forest National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ARTICLE BY IRVING BRANT 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an article by 
Irving Brant, published by the Emergency Conservation 
Committee of New York City, entitled “The Olympic Forests 
for a National Park.” 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE OLYMPIC Forests FOR A NATIONAL PARK 


(By Irving Brant) 
(Published by the Emergency Conservation Committee, 734 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City) 


On the Olympic Peninsula of the State of Washington, sur- 
rounding the Olympic Mountains, the people of the United States 
own the last great forest wilderness still standing in their country. 

It is a forest that has no counterpart anywhere in the world. 
Trees 300 feet in height, 10 feet and more in diameter, the tallest 
evergreens that grow upon this earth, Douglas firs, Sitka spruces, 
red cedars, and western hemlocks, in this spot have responded to 
the impact of moisture-bearing ocean winds upon the mountain 
sides, and have produced the most magnificent examples of forest 
growth the eyes of man have ever seen, 

Underneath these towering evergreens, dwarfed by them, yet 
wonderful in themselves, are spreading maple trees and alders, 
festooned with hanging moss like the Spanish moss of the South, 
while on the ground, beneath the ferns and salmonberries, a 
thick, mossy carpet envelops rocks and huge decaying logs, and 
gives the final touch of age and silence to the scene, 

Nor is this the full majesty of the Olympics. As the wooded 
slopes rise from the warm seashore to the colder mountain heights, 
they open into mountain meadows, then into Alpine tundras, and 
at last give way to a wilderness of snow-capped peaks and glacial 
cirques unrivaled in America for their tumbled majesty. 

From these peaks of melting snow, clear swift rivers plunge 
sharply down the mountains—the Elwha, the Bogachiel, the Hoh, 
the Queets, the Quinault—then flatten out in rainy valleys, where, 
at low altitudes, the evergreen forests reach their unimaginable 
height. Between the river valleys, lesser forests crowd the slopes 
and crests of intervening ridges. The picture is completed by 
Lake Crescent in the north, Lake Quinault in the southwest, two 
of the most beautiful bodies of water in the United States, which 
lie in the Olympics like diamonds on a cloth of emerald. 

These forests and, in summer, the mountain meadows and 
tundras are the home of the Olympic or Roosevelt elk—renamed 
after Theodore Roosevelt—the largest of the American wapiti, 
here making their last stand against the forces of destruction that 
have brought them elsewhere close to extinction. 

This land of marvels, almost unknown because of its wilderness 
character, is the property of the Nation. It is part of the public 
domain and belongs to the people of the United States. But it is 
marked for hideous destruction unless the people protect their 
property. 

An attempt has been made, in the last three sessions of the 
Congress of the United States, to have this area of enchanted 
forests set aside for everlasting preservation. So far the attempt 
has failed. In 1936 Congressman WALLGREN, of Washington, intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 7086) to establish the Mount Olympus National 
Park. The bill was drawn to include much of the area of virgin 
forest that it was the purpose of the park to save, and was en- 
dorsed by the Department of the Interior. After an exhaustive 
hearing, lasting 9 days, attended eg hundreds of citizens from 
every section of the country, the bill was approved by the House 
Committee on Lands. 
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At the hearing the opposition to the park was led, as might be 
expected, by the lumber interests of Grays Harbor, Wash., aided, 
incredible as it seems, by the United States Forest Service. Balked 
by the approval of the House Lands Committee, as the demand 
for the park gained strength in the State of Washington and 
throughout the country, every art of propaganda and politics was 
devoted to cutting down its size and to preventing the bill from 
coming to a vote in Congress. 

With the Forest Service still fighting the entire project and 
the lumber interests seeking to gain their ends by compromise, 
a second Wallgren bill (H. R. 4724) was introduced in 1937, sadly 
reduced in scope, excluding from the proposed park the very areas 
that most need to be preserved. Many supporters of the park, 
baffied and confused, endorsed this measure—considered inade- 
quate by Congressman WALLGREN himself—in the belief that the 
choice was “this or nothing.” They underestimated the readiness 
of Congress to disregard selfish clamor and vote for national in- 
terests when the issues are truly understood. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT FAVORS AN ADEQUATE PARK 


President Roosevelt's visit to the Olympic Peninsula in Septem- 
ber 1937 brought a declaration by him in favor of a national park, 
not merely equal in size to that proposed in the first Wallgren 
bill, but much larger. 

The President suggested that portions of this enlarged area not 
needed for strictly park purposes might be “selectively” logged. 
Opening park lands to logging, under any method, involves a 
change in national park policy so important that it should be 
considered quite apart from the merits of the proposed Mount 
Olympus Park. Such cutting conflicts with the basic principle 
upon which the park system has been established, and there is 
grave danger that it would aid the commercial assaults that are 
incessantly being made upon national parks and would undermine 
the morale of the National Park Service. Later information is 
that the President’s remarks about the cutting of trees in the 
proposed park were very casual and involved no commercial lum- 
bering. Persons present at the conference at Lake Crescent say 
that his position was misstated, after he left, by opponents of the 

ark. i 

The President's endorsement of a larger park was of great value 
in marshaling public sentiment in the State of Washington be- 
hind an adequate park, It put an end to the “whittling down” 
tactics by which opponents of the park were seeking to destroy 
the project. These tactics reached their climax in the spring of 
1937, when Ben H. Kizer, president of the Washington State Plan- 
ning Council, was given a private hearing before the House Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, where he proceeded to oppose even the 
inadequate second Wallgren bill, and offered a sham substitute 
which would have cut 33,000 acres off the present Mount Olympus 
National Monument. The eagerness with which those who for- 
merly opposed the park now urge that lumbering be permitted in 
it is enough to indicate the danger. 

The primary necessity, therefore, is to examine, expose, and fight 
against the commercial spirit which under any system of adminis- 
tration will seek the doom of these magnificent forests. In mak- 
ing that examination, the first and chief task is to analyze the 
position taken by the Forest Service, which at all times has been 
the most effective agency of misunderstanding and misplaced op- 
position to the proposed Mount Olympus Park, both in Congress 
and in the State of Washington. 

OPPOSITION BY THE FOREST SERVICE 


Put in its worst light, the Forest Service has been trying to hold 
the way open for private commercial exploitation and destruction 
of a publicly owned forest which ought to be preserved as the last 
memento of the American wilderness. However, it is not fair to 
employ so unrelleved a construction. 

The position of the Forest Service results from a blend of three 
factors: 

1. The implacable hostility of the Forest Service toward the Na- 
tional Park Service, which distorts judgment and which subordi- 
nates the interests of the Nation to bureau prestige. 

2. The gradual development within the Forest Service of a more 
and more commercial attitude toward the national forests. To a 

eat extent this commercial attitude is sound, and is often re- 

ected in excellent forestry practices, but it makes the Forest 
Service constitutionally unable to look upon trees except in terms 
of board feet and ripeness for cutting. 

3. Decentralization of authority in the Forest Service, which 
leads to high regional operating efficiency, but also tends to make 
national policies out of the narrowly circumscribed views of 
regional officials. ; 

In the matter of the Mount Olympus National Park these three 
factors, working together, have produced a policy which I do not 
think reflects the measured attitude of the Department of Agri- 
culture or the Secretary of Agriculture. I do not believe that it 
even represents the conservation views of Chief Forester Silcox, 
It is most significant that whereas in 1936 Assistant Chief Kneipp, 
of the Forest Service, and Assistant Regional Forester Plumb, of 
Portland, Oreg., led the fight before the House Committee on the 
Public Lands against the first Wallgren bill, and flatly opposed any 
national park, the Department of Agriculture made no report to 
Congress whatever upon the second Wallgren bill. 

This failure to report upon a bill intimately affecting the De- 
partment showed plainly that a change of policy was in the mak- 
ing—a change in the right direction. The Department of Agri- 
culture and Forester Silcox seem now (March 1938) to have over- 
ridden the “Greeley elements” in the Forest Service and ended its 
opposition to the park. But the fight against the park in the 


State of Washington, and whatever residue of opposition there may 
be in congressional committees, is based upon arguments already 
presented by the Forest Service to the people of the State of 
Washington, and to committees of Congress. These past argu- 
ments, therefore, must be treated as living issues, and disposed of. 
Not one of them will stand up under analysis. 

The first argument against the park is that the Olympic forests 
which ought to be preserved are as well protected in a national 
forest as in a national park. That is far from being true. 

Put these great trees in a national park, and they cannot be sub- 
jected to lumbering except by authority of an act of Congress. 

Leave them in a national forest, and no matter what the area 
set aside for protection may be called—wilderness area, perpetual 
sanctuary, or what not—a single stroke of the pen by an adminis- 
trative officer in Washington can turn them over to the hungry 
exploiters who stand waiting on the forest border. If an official 
in office today will not do it, the one who comes in tomorrow may. 
The power exists to cut and sell every tree in a national forest. 
Not only that, but national forests are open to grazing by private 
livestock, to irrigation projects, and power dams that ruin lakes 
and rivers, to every form of commercialism that conflicts with a 
program of conservation. If the Olympic forests are to be saved, 
they can be saved only by putting them in a national park. 

HOW THE MONUMENT WAS CUT DOWN 


Not even a national monument is safe from destruction when it 
contains assets that appeal to commercial interests. There is now 
a Mount Olympus National Monument, administered by the Park 
Service. It was established by order of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, under authority of an act of Congress in 1909. The primary 
purpose was to create a perpetual sanctuary for the Roosevelt elk. 

In 1915 the Forest Service persuaded President Woodrow Wilson 
to issue an order—or rather three successive orders—cutting the 
monument to half its original size, stripping out the gigantic firs, 
spruces, cedars, and hemlocks, and leaving protected only the small 
trees of the higher mountain slopes and the unforested meadows, 
peaks, and snow fields of the upper Olympics. Within the monu- 
ment, it left only the summer range of the Roosevelt elk, exposing 
them in their autumn range to such blundering tragedies as the 
open seasons of 1933 and 1937. 

The argument used to induce President Wilson to cut down the 
monument was that the area contained manganese ore and should 
be opened at once to operations, since manganese is an 
important alloy of steel, and the United States was entering just 
then upon a great armament program. 

This argument about manganese was repeated by the Forest 
Service on May 22, 1935, when the Department of Agriculture wrote 
a letter to Chairman DERovEN, of the House Committee on Public 
Lands, in opposition to the Wallgren bill, saying of the lands of 
which it is proposed to make a national park: “And with large 
bodies of manganese ore known to exist, and two mines which have 
been developed, it is believed that this area also contains worth- 
while mineral values.” 

The truth is that the Forest Service has in its possession reports 
from the Geological Survey stating that the only manganiferous 
mineral known to exist within the area of the Wallgren bill is a 
silicate of manganese known as bementite, which cannot be used 
to make an alloy for steel by any process now known. The two 
mines referred to contain oxide of manganese, or hausmannite, 
which is commercially valuable. Both of these mines are outside 
the area then proposed for a park, and mining operations in them 
were abandoned in 1926. 

Thus the national monument was cut down by deception, and 
the same deceptive argument, emanating from the same source, is 
still employed before committees of Congress; an indication of the 
nature of the fight now being waged against the national park. 


LUMBER COMPANIES WANT THESE TREES 


The only logical reason for reducing the Mount Olympus Na- 
tional Monument in size was to transfer publicly owned forests 
from the monument, where they cannot be cut, to the national 
forests, where by departmental order they can be turned over to 
the sawmills. That also is the only logical reason for opposition 
to putting these forests into a national park. Not only is this the 
only logical reason, but it is the only actual reason. Fundamen- 
tally, the fight against the park is a fight by the Grays Harbor lum- 
ber interest to invade national property, regardless of all other 
use for it, in order to keep their sawmills going. 

It may be asked, What is wrong with that? Should a forest be 
saved, even though it be the last of its kind in the world, merely 
to let the people of the United States gaze in wonder upon the 
magnificence of nature, when the lumber company wants to cut 
that forest down?” Lumbering means jobs. Jobs produce trade. 
Families live upon the products and byproducts of the lumber 
panies and when trees are cut they make houses for people to 

ve in, 

The lumber companies can deliver a complete and valid defense 
of their industry on the score of necessity. True, they have made 
a shambles of the Pacific Northwest, and a desert of northern 
Michigan and other States; they are now cutting trees five times 
as fast as they are being replaced; nevertheless, they are, broadly 
speaking, engaged in a necessary and valuable enterprise, 

The fallacy lies in this: That to the lumberman, and to far too 
many professional foresters and Government officials, a mature 
tree exists only to be cut down. They can draw no distinction 
between a forest that should be cut for reasons of utility and one 
that should be saved for the benefit of the thousands of millions 
of people who get a thrill of pleasure from looking at great forests 
and from the joy of being in them. 
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During the 1936 hearing on the Wallgren bill hostile witnesses 
kept harping on the fact that a single tree on the Olympic Penin- 
sula often contained more than 40,000 feet of lumber. It seemed 
terrible to them that 40,000 board feet of lumber should be left in 
a tree till it became 1,500 years old and died. But the very pur- 
pose of the park is to preserve, for ourselves and posterity, this last 
remnant of forests so inconceivable in growth that a single tree 
contains 40,000 board feet. 

In the East pine forests are lumbered by sawmills when they 
contain 12,000 board feet to the acre. Surely it is an argument for, 
not against, a national park when one tree in the West contains as 
much wood as 3 acres of merchantable forest in the East. 

These specimen forests can be saved, and still the lumber com- 
panies can get their 40,000 board feet from smaller trees. In the 

t, with their criminal high-rigging and thick-log sawmills, they 

ve wasted 25,000 board feet to the acre. With the Northwest 
two-thirds ruined, they come insatiably on demanding the last 
tree that stands in the primeval wilderness. Their saws and their 
minds are still geared to the old system of waste and 
schrecklichkeit. And they will have aee way unless Congress, 
acting for the people, defends the people’s property. 

There is no defense for these forests but creation of a national 
park. All other terms and descriptions of pretended protection are 
delusive. “Multiple use,” “sustained yield,” “selective cutting,” all 
are phrases that fall glibly from the tongue, but every one of them, 
in the Olympic Peninsula, implies the total logging, whenever that 
logging is economically profitable, of virgin timber such as this 
park is designed to save. To a lumberman, a forest is “preserved” 
when trees 600 years old are cut down and followed by pulpwood 
saplings cropped every 40 years. 

PLENTY OF WOOD FOR PULP MILLS 


Now, let us forget sentiment and examine the argument of the 
Forest Service that these nationally owned forests must not be 
made into a national park because they are needed for the eco- 
nomie life of Grays Harbor. 

Grays Harbor is a lumber center 40 miles south of the present 
Olympic monument. It is overbuilt with sawmills which are 
approaching the end of privately owned saw timber. It also con- 
tains one pulp mill with a daily capacity of 200 tons. 

It is conceded by everyone that the future economic life of 
Grays Harbor depends upon the wood-pulp industry—for print 
paper, rayon, fiberboard, and other commodities. 

The principal—indeed, almost the sole—argument of the Forest 
Service against putting the giant trees of the Olympic National 
Forest into a national park is that they are needed to enlarge and 
maintain the Grays Harbor wood-pulp industry. The national 
forest should go onto a sustained-yield basis, the Forest Service 
declares, with cuttings every 40 years, in order to maintain the pulp 
mills which will be built at Hoquiam (population 13,000), Aberdeen 
(population less than 20,000), and Grays Harbor (population 60,- 
000) after the sawmills shut down. Otherwise, these now flourish- 
ing cities will join the “ghost towns” of the past, whose disappear- 
ance has been part of the tragedy of timber despoliation in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

If one knows nothing about the wood-pulp resources of Grays 
Harbor, this appears to be a most plausible and convincing argu- 
ment. It is, however, utterly fallacious. 

A study of the Grays Harbor district made by W. H. Horning, 
professor of forestry in the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
forester for the National Park Service, shows that there are now 
78,000,000 cords of pulpwood in the area tributary to Grays Harbor, 
of which 50,000,000 cords are economically available. That is 
enough to run the present pulp mill at Grays Harbor for 500 years. 
It would allow the industry to be magnified tenfold and run it 50 
years. And what about sustained yield? At the present time, even 
with cut-over lands in a state of criminal neglect, new pulpwood 
in the Grays Harbor district is coming on at the rate of 400,000 
cords a year. The present annual growth would run a wood- pulp 
industry four times as great as the industry now in existence, and 
run it forever. With management, it is estimated that the 
annual growth could increased to 1,000,000 cords economically 
available. In other words, Grays Harbor can run a pulp industry 
10 times as great as the one it now has, and can run it forever, 
on a sustained-yield basis, without sacrificing this proposed na- 
tional park at all. 

There is no question about the accuracy of Horning’s figures. 
They are unchallenged. They reduce to absurdity and deception 
the assertion that this national park must be sacrificed or cut 
down by a single acre for the sake of the Grays Harbor wood-pulp 
ind 


lustry. 

It isn't the wood-pulp people who want these great forests cut 
down. It is the sawmill operators, now tottering toward inevitable 
extinction. If they can get into the region of wonderful scenery 
in the Olympic National Forest—the regions that ought to be in a 
national park—they can postpone for 2, 3, or 4 years the shut-down 
that is bound to come, 

“Sustained yield,” the cropping of timber, won't save the saw- 
milis. It would take 8 years at least to bring new saw timber into 
bearing. Nobody even pretends that any such thing is planned. 
The pretense is that this national-park area is needed for the 
40-year cycle of the wood-puip industry, which already has private 
timber and nonscenic public forests capable of sustaining a ten- 
fold greater industry. But the real motive is sawmill lumbering. 
The argument comes from people who would sacrifice a forest of 
incredible magnificence, the last of its kind in the world, in order 
to drag out the life of an overbullt and economically doomed 
group of sawmills. 
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For further proof of this, contrast the attitude of Grays Harbor 
and of Port Angeles toward this national park. Port Angeles, on 
the northern side of the Olympic Mountains, wants the park. 
It wants the finest park that can be established. 

With wisdom, Port Angeles already has made the transition from 
sawmills to pulp mills. It junked its sawmills as available timber 
receded, and built three pulp mills with a combined capacity of 
600 cords per day. Port Angeles has an available supply of 23,000,- 
000 cords of pulpwood, enough to run the existing mills for 77 
years. 

The pulp mills of Port Angeles could be doubled and still they 
would take 40 years to exhaust the supply of wood now standing. 
By that time the new growth would put even the enlarged industry 
on a permanent footing. 

The Olympic Peninsula wood-pulp industry is already on a sus- 
tained-yield basis going many times beyond the consuming capacity 
of its mills, yet the Forest Service says that the last stand of 
primeval firs, spruces, cedars, and hemlocks, museum specimens 
10 feet in diameter, towering 300 feet in the air, must be cut down 
to 5 the land ayailable for a 40-year cycle of pulpwood 
saplings. 

The Senegambian in the wood pile isn’t a wood-pulp operator. 
He owns a sawmill. 

Although the fallacious wood-pulp argument is the main weapon 
by which the Mount Olympus National Park has been opposed, 
innumerable other objections have been advanced, false and often 
2 in nature, yet capable of stirring prejudices or causing con- 
‘usion. 

It is argued that these great trees ought to be cut, because 
they are “ripe,” and the forest will “decay” if they remain stand- 
ing, In truth, the decay of individual trees is necessary to the 
life of the forest. Part of the appeal of these forests is the 
magical growth of young trees upon the ruins of the old. In some 
places two-thirds of the trees are rooted upon fallen 
logs from 6 to 8 feet thick, and hemlocks may be seen growing 
75 or 100 feet up in the crotched branches of a giant cedar. I 
have counted more than a hundred hemlock seedlings in a square 
yard of a Douglas fir log suspended over a creek. 

It is said that the great Douglas firs should be lumbered, be- 
cause they are giving way to softwoods. But the shift from fir 
to hemlock and back to fir is part of an ecological cycle covering 
thousands of years. To preserve that cycle is one of the purposes 
of a national park. 

It is said that visitors cannot enjoy the dense lowland jungles 
where hikers are confronted with fallen logs higher than their 
heads, and the ground is dense with salmonberries and vine maple; 
that one may need half a day to walk half a mile. In truth, the 
charm of such woods does not depend upon the speed of a hiker. 
There may be a day's pleasure in a half-mile walk, even without 
the trails the Park Service would open. 

It is said that the heavy rains make the region disagreeable to 
tourists. But the permanent residents seem to stand it; many of 
them have chosen this climate from considered preference. 

The park, it is asserted, should be confined to high altitudes, 
where tourists are found in other parks. The truth is that if the 
people of the Olympic Peninsula want this park to bring visitors 
in great numbers, the more territory it contains at low altitudes 
the better. Ten thousand people visit the floor of Yosemite 
Valley at 4,000 feet for every 100 who see the Tuolumne Meadows 
at 8,000 feet. But Americans are prone to measure things by 
size. To attract visitors, the park should not only be as large as 
possible, but it should run down to the sea, and include a strip 
of seashore. It would then be the only park in the country com- 
bining glacial mountains and ocean beaches. 

Complaint is made that if the forests are put in a park, the 
county governments will lose the 25 percent of stumpage fees they 
get from timber sold from national forests. But the counties have 
no right to demand the sale of timber in order to give them stump- 
age fees, and they will gain vastly more from tourist travel 
than they will lose in stumpage. The Olympic elk, the trees, the 
lakes, and the glaciers of the peninsula are economic assets; to lose 
them would be short-sighted folly. 

PROTECT THE ROOSEVELT ELK 


Apart from other reasons this national park would be war- 
iat gat gs a means of giving permanent protection to the Roose- 
velt elk. 

In national parks and national monuments, hunting is not 
allowed, though fishing is encouraged. Where a game species is 
abundant in relation to hunters, small sanctuaries are enough 
to maintain a breeding stock which overflows into shooting areas, 
thus improving the hunting outside the sanctuary. But when, 
as with the Olympic elk, a species of game is making a stand 

extinction, it must have a sanctuary covering its entire 
summer and winter range. 

The Olympic elk are protected at all times in their summer 
range which is in the national monument, but in the surrounding 
national forest they are subject to the vagaries of State regula- 
tion. The Forest Service does not protect them; the game in 
national forests is subject to any open season decreed by the 
State in which the forest is situated. 

In 1933, responding to the clamor of sportsmen, the Washington 
State Game Commission opened the season on elk. The result 
was a disaster. M. P. Skinner, the foremost authority on elk in 
the United States, made a study of the Roosevelt elk after the 
open season and reported that the vitality of the herd was re- 
duced 20 percent. Hunters, seeking the finest trophies, had 
singled out the best breeding bulls in the herd and shot them. 
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It was not hard to do, for the whole herd, used to considering 
man a friend, was as tame as domestic cattle, and the “hunting” 
was a butchery of meat. 

The Forest Service, it may be said, might interpose its moral 
influence against such destructive slaughter, but where did the 
Forest Service stand in 1933? The Washington State Game 
Commission, in opening the season, acted on the advice of a 
“party of experts” named by the Forest Service—C. C. Olsen, an 
engineer, and Ignar Olsen, a packer and cougar hunter. M. P. 
Skinner said in his report: “I found only three men (on the 
peninsula) who said they wanted an open season. * * * Ap- 
parently the Olsens and one or two more interested parties are 
alone in their wish for another open season.” 

This refers, not to C. C. Olsen, but to Ignar Olsen and his 
three brothers. The Forest Service, Federal custodian of the 
Olympic elk, went to men with a commercial interest in elk 

for “expert advice” on the question of an open season. 
The only men on the Olympic Peninsula who still want the sea- 
son open are the cougar hunters and packers who are the con- 
servation advisers of the Forest Service. And that is the kind 
of protection the Olympic elk are getting under the present 
set-up. 

These men upon whom the Forest Service relied were not even 
typical of Olympic guides. Skinner reports that when the season 
was opened all but two members of the Port Angeles Guides Asso- 
ciation refused to take men out to kill elk. 

“Everywhere I went,” says Skinner, I found both men and 
women interested in the elk and their welfare.” Hardly a man 
living on the peninsula took part in the shooting. The hunt- 
ing was done by a horde that flocked in from Seattle, Tacoma, 
Olympia, Kelso, and “It was openly said on the peninsula that 
the commission was run, not for the good of the wildlife, but 
for political results.” 

Before the opening of the 1937 season, the herd of Roosevelt 
elk was estimated to number about 6,000. The Game Commis- 
sion of the State of Washington in October 1937 granted an 8-day 
season on the elk, bulls, cows, and calves. The price of a license 
was $5, and licenses were sold to 5,280 hunters, a total to the 
game commission of $26,400. Eight hundred and eleven elk were 
checked out. No report is available on the number of elk 
crippled by inexperienced and often drunken sportsmen. Deer, 
horses, cows, and men were killed and crippled, although the 
season was not open on these species. 

The Skinner report of the statement that the elk 
range is overbrowsed, or that the elk need anything except secure 
protection of their fall and winter range, and the opening of cer- 
tain migration routes now blocked by small ranches. With ade- 
quate protection, such as a national park of sufficient size would 
their old numbers; and maintain their 


by combating natural predators, who take the weak- 
est, instead of facing human hunters, who take the strongest, 
bringing about deterioration of the herd. 


The Roosevelt elk, unlike those of the Rocky Mountains, browse 
in heavy forests in the fall and winter. The winter range of the 
elk coincides with the very finest of the forests whose preserva- 
tion is sought for scenic beauty, in the valleys of the Bogachiel, 
Hoh, Queets, and Quinault Rivers. 

If the Mount Olympus National Park is made adequate to pre- 
serve the finest trees of the peninsula, it will preserve the Roose- 
velt elk. If it is made adequate to preserve the elk, it will pre- 
serve the finest of the Douglas firs, the Sitka spruces, the giant 
cedars, and hemlocks, beneath which the elk gather their browse 
of vine maple, salmonberries, deerfern, moss, and fungus. 

The people of the Olympic Peninsula, of the State of Wash- 
ington and of the United States have a varying yet a common 
interest in the preservation of this last wilderness, this colossal 
jungle of the northwestern cool tropics, this final habitat of one 
of the continent’s noblest mammals. 

Let this land, which belongs to the American people, be placed 
beyond the despoiling ax and saw, beyond the hunter's rifle, and 
we shall have for our own enjoyment, and shall hand down to 
posterity something better than an indestructible mountain sur- 
rounded by a wilderness of stumps. 
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LETTER FROM HON. ROSS A. COLLINS, OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter written 


by me to Hon. Forrest Jackson, of my State: 
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Wasnincron, D. C., March 8, 1938. 
Hon, Forrest B. Jackson, 
Attorney, Mississippi Industrial Commission, Jackson, Miss. 

DEAR FORREST: This will be in further reply to your letter of 
February 24 with reference to H, R. 9464, the so-called chain- 
store tax bill. 

I am in sympathy with Governor White’s wish to promote the 
prosperity and general welfare of Mississippi by balancing agri- 
culture with industry, and it is my purpose to cooperate with 
Governor White and with your commission in seeking the attain- 
ment of that objective. I do not feel, however, that H. R. 9464 
is at variance with this general object, certainly it is in line with 
the best interests of the people of Mississippi and of the other 
States, and I favor its enactment. 

It is probably not incorrect to say that the immediate purpose 
of the bill is to tax out of existence large national retail chains. 
But its primary object is to revive and protect the existence of 
small independent local businessmen who, in my judgment and 
in the judgment of the other sponsors of the bill, constitute the 
commercial backbone of our Nation. 

I appreciate the fact that the system of distribution employed 
by national chains is said to enable them to effect economies 
which result temporarily in lower prices to consumers. Assuming 
this to be true, for the purpose of argument, I feel that there 
can be too high a price to pay for efficiency in distribution; that 
economies to the consumer effected by methods of distribution 
which are destructive of independent local business and promotive 
of unemployment and the concentration of vast wealth and power 
in the hands of a few are false economies from which the people 
Oa Aep DAAE ORAT EENOR AN -WOA P Ea 
than t. 


There is no necessity for me to dwell at length on the effect 
which national retail chain store distribution and absentee own- 
ership and control of retail stores has had upon independent local 
businessmen. It is apparent to everyone, and it is not limited 
solely to local competitors of chains. The enormous pure 
powers built up by national chains as they drive their l 
independent competitors from the field is frequently used to coerce 
from small manufacturers concessions which they can ill afford, 
and otherwise to dictate and control their policies to the detri- 
ment of such manufacturers and their competitors, the detriment 
of local competitors of the national chains, and the detriment of 
the general public. The trend of national chain store distribu- 
tion, in my opinion, is definitely and distinctly monopolistic. As 
the President of the United States said in one of his recent 


“The concentration of ownership and control of industry is 
fatal to the operation of competitive economy, for concentration 
destroys the sources and possibilities of competition.” 

The problem is more than one of economics, however. It goes 
deeper than the promotion of competition and the survival of 
local business. Fundamentally, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the problem is one of the preservation of our form of government, 
as was pointed out by the distinguished chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, the Honorable HATTON SUMNERS of Texas, 
me said, in speaking for the recently enacted Robinson-Patman 


“We cannot preserve a democracy in government unless we pre- 
serve a democracy in opportunity. In days gone by private prop- 
erty was secure behind a line of defense held by smaller men in 
business and industry. Whenever there was a red agitation these 
little fellows gathered about them their schoolmates, their friends, 
and their kinfolk, and they established and held the line of 
defense. Behind that line private property was safe. But under 
the present drift the number of those defenders of private prop- 
erty is continuing to be reduced, and aggregations of capital are 
getting bigger and bigger, and are attracting more and more at- 
tention. If this thing continues, I venture my life on the prophecy, 
the time is not far distant when some men, some opportunists, 
will take advantage of the psychology of the situation and led by 
a spirit of revolution will take over these big industries and aggre- 
gations of capital. 

“There is not anything in human economy that makes men 
more dependable than responsibility or so willing to fight for a 
thing as having an ownership interest associated with responsi- 
bility. Human beings do not fight for a boarding house as they 
fight for their firesides. Somehow, someway, in America we must 
begin to build toward the middle from the one extreme of com- 
plete dependence upon the Government and the other extreme 
of economic feudalism, and we have not a split second to spare. 
We have been going along here dreaming that conditions which 
obtain in other sections of the world have by some mysterious 
sort of process been excluded from us. That is a foolish dream. 
It may prove to be a fatal dream. There has not been an age in 
all the history of time as stupendous as this. There has not 
been a time that challenged men to be statesmen more than this 
age challenges us. This bill it not for the protection of an indi- 
vidual, it is not to give the little fellow more money, it is not to 
take something from somebody else, but it is to build strong again 
the foundation of our Government and our civilization. You can- 
not have that strong foundation with a few great economic over- 
lords to whom everybody else owes economic allegiance, If people 
will read the history of the past, if they will only study the signs 
of the present, those who are not blinded by greed and lust for 
power will assist us in enacting this legislation.” 
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MR. JUSTICE BRANDEIS ON CHAIN STORES 


Of similar purport is the justly famous dissenting opinion of 
Mr. Justice Brandeis in Louis K. Liggett Co. v. Lee (288 U. S. 517, 
568 et seq. (1933)). There, dissenting from a decision which held 

- unconstitutional the Florda chain-store tax of 1931, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis said: 

“Among 200 nonbanking corporations directly controlling about 
one-fourth of the national wealth of the United States, each with 
assets in excess of $90,000,000, are five of the plaintiffs. These five 
have in the aggregate $820,000,000 of assets; and they operate, in 
the several States, an te of 19,718 stores. A single one of 
these giants (the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.) operates nearly 
16,000. Against these plaintiffs, and other owners of multiple stores, 
the individual retailers of Florida are engaged in a struggle to 
preserve their independence—perhaps a struggle for their very 
existence. The citizens of the State, considering themselves vitally 
interested in this seemingly unequal struggle, have undertaken to 
aid the individual retailers by subjecting the owners of multiple 
stores to the handicap of higher license fees. They may have 
done so merely in order to preserve competition. But their pur- 
pose may have been a broader and deeper one. They may have 
believed that the chain store, by furthering the concentration of 
wealth and of power and by promoting absentee ownership, is 
thwarting American ideals; that it is making impossible equality 
of opportunity, that it is converting independent tradesmen into 
clerks; and that it is sapping the resources, the vigor, and the 

of the smaller cities and towns. 

“There is a widespread belief that the existing unemployment 
is the result, in large part, of the gross inequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth and income which giant corporations have fostered; 
that by the control which the few have exerted through giant 
corporations, individual initiative and effort are being paralyzed, 
creative power impaired and human happiness lessened; that the 
true prosperity of our past came not from big business, but 
through the courage, the energy and the resourcefulness of small 
men; that only by releasing from corporate control the faculties 
of the unknown many, only by reopening to them the oppor- 
tunities for leadership, can confidence in our future be restored 
and the existing misery be overcome; and that only through par- 
ticipation by the many in the responsibilities and determinations 
of business, can Americans secure the moral and intellectual de- 
velopment which is essential to the maintenance of liberty. If 
the citizens of Florida share that belief, I know of nothing in the 
Federal Constitution which precludes the State from endeavoring 
to give it effect and prevent domination in intrastate commerce 
by subjecting corporate chains to discriminatory license fees. To 
See the citizens of each State are still masters of their 
destiny.” 

Believing, as I do, that the prosperity of our country and the 
preservation of our democratic form of government is dependent 
upon the general welfare of the people as a whole, and feeling 
that H. R. 9464 is reasonably calculated to promote and to make a 
substantial contribution to their general welfare by restoring 
local business to local control, I shall vote for its enactment. 

With best wishes and kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 
Ross A. COLLINS. 


Economy in Government 
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OF NEW YORK 
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ADDRESS OF GOV. HERBERT H. LEHMAN AT ANNUAL DINNER 
OF STATE CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION, FEB- 
RUARY 24, 1938, AT ALBANY, N. Y. 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by Gov. Herbert Lehman at the annual dinner 
of the State Civil-Service Employees’ Association, February 
24, 1938, at Albany, N. Y.: 


This is the tenth successive year you have honored me by 
inviting me to be the guest of your association. I have seen 
your organization grow from small beginnings. It is a source 
of deep satisfaction that during all these years it has kept itself 
completely free from politics or from partisanship. I know 
that your sole aim has been the welfare of the employees of the 
State and the development of the merit system in State service. 
I have always been happy to cooperate with you in the consumma- 
tion of your purposes. I am certain that I need not again assure 
you that I am grateful to you for your friendship, for your assist- 
ance, and for your confidence, 
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I want to talk to you tonight about the urgent need of economy 
in government at this time. It is a matter of great importance 
to all the people of the State. It is of particular concern to the 
employees of the State, since it is to us that the taxpayers look 
for economical and efficient administration and sound legislation. 

And so I address my remarks not only to the particular group 
that is here but to all the servants of the State both in the 
executive and legislative branches of government. 

In preparing the budget this year I received from departments 
and State agencies requests for appropriations aggregating more 
than $547,000,000. I cut these requests so drastically that when 
the budget was finally submitted to the legislature I recommended 
appropriations of only $386,000,000. The greater part of the 
requests which I was forced to reject were for meritorious pur- 
poses. In many cases they were in support of activities which 
might have been of substantial benefit to the people of the State. 
I was compelled to eliminate them because I was convinced that 
the finances of the State and the business outlook absolutely 
required that the budget be kept at the lowest possible figure. 

In spite of the very necessary economies, I am glad to be able 
to say that provision was made in the budget for the maintenance 
of all essential State activities and that the interests of all the 
people of the State were safeguarded in a fair and equitable manner, 
As a matter of fact, appropriations for health, education, public 
and social welfare, and similar services are actually greater this year 
than at any time in the past. 

In the financial plan I set up a reserve of $7,000,000 “against 
prepayment of immediately payable appropriations.” It has been 
claimed by some that in including this reserve 1 was overconserva- 
tive. A statement made by the chairman of the assembly ways 
and means committee has, I believe, been misinterpreted, and the 
belief has gained ground that the surplus we hope to achieve by 
June 30, 1939, should have been estimated at $9,000,000 instead of 
$2,000,000. 

There has come to me a flood of requests for additional appro- 
priations or grants. These new demands y aggregate many 
millions of dollars. I believe that it is important for me to speak 
again on the need of economy so that there may be no misunder- 
standing of the State’s financial picture. 

It is perfectly true that in writing the budget and in preparing 
the financial plan I sought to be conservative. If I have been over- 
conservative in providing a reserve, the worst that can is 
that the State surplus will be greater than has been anticipated. 
I only wish that I could confidently count on such a happy result. 
I would very much like to feel that I have been overconservative. I 
do not believe, however, that I have been. As a matter of fact, I 
would be very happy if it were possible for me at this time to have 
positive assurance that there would be any surplus at all. 

As I have previously pointed out, the achievement of a balanced 
budget will depend on the amount of revenues which we collect 
from taxes and on the necessities of unemployment relief. In 
the budget I repeatedly stated that the realization of the estimates 
of revenues depended on an early improvement in business condi- 
tions and on the extent and rapidity of reemployment. 

The extent or duration of the business set-back cannot yet be 
determined. 

It is, of course, impossible at this time to foretell the future or 
to estimate with any substantial degree of accuracy what the 
revenues of the State will be during the next 17 months or the 
number of unemployed requiring relief assistance. 

I regret to say there is as yet no substantial improvement in 
business or in the number of those employed in gainful occupa- 
tions, although there are some encouraging signs of recovery. 

Accordingly, government certainly would not be justified in fol- 
lowing anything but a most conservative course at this time. I 
intend to adhere to a conservative course. In doing so I hope 
that I will have the full cooperation of all the employees of the 
State, both administrative and legislative. During this period of 
uncertainty we must exercise the strictest economy, and no ex- 
penditures should be made by appropriation or otherwise unless 
their urgent need has been clearly demonstrated. 

We cannot control our revenues since they come largely from 
taxes on income, profits, and business turn-over. Unfortunately, 
too, we cannot control all of our expenditures, since they in greater 
part are influenced by statute or by established State policy. 
To the extent, however, that expenditures can be controlled, we 
must lend every effort to hold them to a minimum, 

I can assure you it is far more pleasant to say “yes” to requests 
for appropriations than to say “no.” There are times, however, 
when the State must say “no” to further expansion. The present, 
I believe, is such a time. 

I have directed the heads of departments of the State govern- 
ment to practice the strictest economy. 3 

I hope the legislature will follow a similar prudent course. 

It would be reckless if additional appropriations were made in 
reliance on a substantial prospective surplus or if legislation was 
enacted which would materially increase the cost of government. 

In keeping expenditures to a minimum I need the cooperation of 
all the servants of the State, legislators as well as the executive and 
administrative staffs. I must depend on the great army of my 
fellow State workers, for, after all, we are partners and we are 
working for a common master—the people of the State of New 
York. 
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All appropriations, all items of maintenance and operation, all 
increases in personnel must be carefully scrutinized in the inter- 
ests of the people we serve. Only the most urgent and needed 
activities should be newly undertaken at this time. 

Many of you may say: “What can I do?” 

My answer is that every man and woman in the State service 
can do his or her part to insure economy and to secure 100 cents 
of value for every tax dollar spent. It may be trite to say, “Take 
care of the pennies and the dollars will take care of themselves.” 
But in an organization so large as the government of the State of 
New York the small economies joined to the larger savings which 
can be made in potential expenditures may in the aggregate 
amount to many millions of dollars. It is those millions of dollars 
that we want to save to the taxpayers of the State of New York. It 
is our duty to do so, particularly at this time, when the business 
future is clouded in doubt. 

I hope the time will never come when we will again be forced 
to cut salaries or to eliminate essential services carried on for the 
welfare and happiness of the people of the State. We can with 
certainty forestall such a contingency only if we plan for the 
future and if we practice the most rigid economy in administrative 
and in legislative action. 

I have spoken frankly to you tonight, as I believe I always have. 
Your cooperation and loyalty in the past have frequently strength- 
ened my hand. I very greatly need at this time the active coopera- 
tion of all the servants of the State in protecting the interests of 
the people of the State. 


The Revenue Bill of 1938 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, the New York Times, one 
of the greatest newspapers of the world, is known wherever 
it is read as a powerful exponent of liberalism and also of 
the Democratic Party. It gave to Franklin D. Roosevelt un- 
grudging support in 1932 and again in 1936. It probably is 
the most widely read newspaper in this or any other country. 
Its editorial policies are known to be based upon fairness and 
truth and are devoted to an unselfish defense of our con- 
stitutional tripartite system of government. Its first con- 
sideration has always been the welfare of the great mass of 
American people. 

Under unanimous consent of the House, I offer the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Times of March 3, 1938. 
This editorial is entitled to the respectful and serious con- 
sideration of even the most enthusiastic proponents of the 


bill: 
THE PROFITS TAX 


The new tax bill proposed by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee contains one substantial improvement. For the great bulk 
of corporations it reduces the tax on undistributed profits to a 
nominal In actual practice this is a highly important step 
for the better. But the committee’s concessions have the appear- 
ance of being grudging ones. Its bill is needlessly complicated in 
form, For all but the smallest corporations the principle of the tax 
is retained. For family owned corporations the tax is kept with 
nearly all of its original unsound and punitive provisions. The 
concessions made in the capital-gains tax, moreover, are not im- 
portant, 

In other words, the committee has missed a great opportunity. 
By making no effort to save face, by acknowledging frankly that the 
tax had failed, by unmistakably repudiating its principle, by re- 
vising the capital-gains tax drastically—in short, by doing hand- 
somely in full what it does grudgingly in part, the committee 
might have changed overnight the anxious and depressed state of 
mind of the business community. 

The committee minority report, with only the partisan refer- 
ences omitted, should have been the unanimous report. The 
minority point out that the “third basket” tax is without justifi- 
cation. Section 102 of the tax law, already in existence, imposes 
a penalty on corporations “formed or availed of” for surtax avoid- 
ance purposes, and this section is or can be made sufficient to 
take care of all real cases of tax avoidance. But the third-basket 
tax tries to do with a shotgun what should be done with a rife. 
It punishes the innocent with the guilty. Merely because a hand- 
ful of closely held operating companies may possibly be using the 


corporate form for tax avoidance purposes, the majority of the 
committee propose to punish all closely held companies. And this 
punitive tax does not fall on mere holding companies, but on 
companies carrying on actual business, producing goods, employ- 
ing men. The tax discriminates between business concerns with 
the same net income and the same dividend policy where one of 
the two is owned by a family or a small number of individuals. 
It would result in forcing family concerns and others which are 
owner-controlied into the hands of larger, more widely owned 
concerns. 

As to the capital-gains tax, it has blocked the turn-over of capital 
assets and discouraged the investment of private funds in many 
enterprises. The committee minority recommends a return to the 
124%-percent limit on the capital-gains tax which was in effect 
from 1921 to 1934. It points out that during this period the 
revenue from this source of income made up as much as 50 percent 
of the total income-tax collections from individuals, whereas in 
1934 and 1935, under the present system, it made up but 3 percent 
and 13 percent, respectively, 

Rightly or wrongly, the undistributed-profits tax in particular 
has become for the business community a symbol for Government 
“persecution” of business, That is why, apart even from any other 
aspect, its repeal has become psychologically so important. This 
is doubtless what Bernard Baruch had in mind the other day when 
he said that the pending tax provision “may be the leading eco- 
nomic event of current history.” Fortunately, even if the House 
should uphold its committee majority, there is evidence that the 
Senate Finance Committee will recognize the opportunity that 
their colleagues in the House have muffed. 


Time Is One Thing We Cannot Surrender in the 
Opening of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1938 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENTS OF PACIFIC COAST AMER- 
ICAN LEGION NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE BEFORE 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
from statements of Pacific Coast American Legion National 
Defense Committee before the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries relative to the retention of 
fast vessels in intercoastal trade in the interest of national 
defense: 


John R. Quinn, past national commander of the American Legion, 
representing the Governor of California (p. 363) : 

“Careful study of all possible contingencies indicates that the 
military forces would require, in the event of war with a major 
power, a minimum of 1,000 merchant ships of all types, aggregating 
about 6,000,000 gross tons. These vessels would be required in the 
early stages of a conflict for technical military purposes and repre- 
sent but a fraction of the number that would ultimately be neces- 
sary in case of prolonged hostilities. 

“Those ships, gentlemen, would be needed in the Pacific Ocean, 
not in the north Atlantic nor in the Indian Ocean. Admiral Wiley 
knows by experience, and Mr. Bland knows by observation, what 
a tremendous enterprise would be the wartime maintenance of 
the United States Fleet in far eastern waters. With his nearest 
base at Pearl Harbor, the commander in chief would be forced to 
supply the insatiable needs of his combat squadrons by bridging 
the intervening 4,000 miles with a huge concourse of cargo trans- 
ports and tankers. These, in turn, harassed night and day by 
enemy raiders, would have to be protected by cruisers, taken from 
the fleet or converted from fast passenger liners.” 

Brig. Gen. H. H. Morehead, adjutant general of the State of 
California (p. 367): 

“Suitable vessels in the intercoastal trade will prove more yalu- 
able in an emergency than will those plying to foreign ports, as 
they will be available in less time and be in less danger of capture 
by an enemy, or of being interned in a neutral port.” 

“A strong merchant marine is not a matter that concerns only 
the coastal States but is of vital importance to the entire Nation. 
Time and the enemy will permit few ships to be built during a 
major war.” 

Joseph K. Carson, mayor of Portland (p. 377): 

“There is a need in the Pacific waters and in the intercoastal 
service for a type of vessel that Mr. Welch has mentioned; namely, 
these fast ships that can be used as naval auxiliaries, and that 
also may be of such speeds that they can keep up with the fleet. 
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“I am personally of the opinion it was a tragic error ever to 
have the coastwise and intercoastal vessels flying the American flag 
to pay any toll through the Canal at all; but that happens to be 
the law. We think that law should be repealed, and that will get 
at the basis of part of it. Then, if that is not enough, we cer- 
tainly ought to have all of the coastwise and intercoastal sub- 
sidies to the point where it would permit of that commerce to go 
on.” 

Stuart R. Ward, State chairman of national defense, American 
Legion of California (p. 382-384): 

“It is generally conceded by naval strategists that the only way 
to defend our inland towns and cities, as well as our west coast 
population, is to establish a line of defense running from the 
Aleutian Islands to Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and thence to the Panama 
Canal. Let us picture practically, then, our entire fleet out there 
on that defense line, a couple thousand miles offshore. Daily it 
is consuming vast amounts of fuel, food, and munitions. No rail 
lines; no high-speed truck routes; only a water highway, which is 
useless without means of traversing it and traversing it rapidly. 
That means boats, and fast boats; boats than can make 18 to 22 
knots an hour. 

“We know, too, and any practically minded citizen must realize, 
that something might happen at any time to blockade passage 
through the Panama Canal. I will not here suggest to you what 
that might be; but, if and when the Canal should be closed, it 
would require at that instant 30 days’ additional sailing time 
around South America to get ships into Pacific waters from the 
Atlantic seaboard.” 

Dr. Howard M. McKinley, past State chairman of national defense, 
American Legion of California (p. 386) : 

“If it had not been for the 20 German ships interned in American 
ports, which were seized by the United States Government and 
converted into naval transports, our Government would have been 
sorely tried for ships for this purpose. The ex-German ships trans- 
ported a total of 515,295 men, or one-fourth of the American force, 
to France. The irony of this situation was that Germany supplied 
one of the major factors for her own defeat. 

“Certainly, in this time of almost world-wide crisis, our main 
concern should be to keep our ships as close to American waters as 
possible, or we may find that our ships, like those of Germany, will 
be used to deal us a severe blow by some enemy country.” 

John A, Sinclair, past judge advocate, Department of California, 
American Legion of California (p. 394): 

“The State Department is opposing any legislation which would 
exempt the coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls at this time. 
Whether that position is influenced by any protest of Great Britain 
or not I do not know; but I venture to assert this—that Great 
Britain at this moment would be very foolish and, I believe, would 
not protest against such action by the Congress. The exemption 
of the coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls, if it had the 
effect of restoring the fast intercoastal service, would, because of 
the situation in the Far East, be as much a benefit to Great Britain 
as it would to the United States of America.” 

Walter J. Walsh, past commander, C. C. Thomas Navy Post, 
No. 244, American Legion (p. 394): 

“Sea power is essentially control of transportation. Fundamen- 
tally several things are essential. The first is a preponderance of 
fighting ships; the second is support of the fighting ships by ade- 
quate merchant marine, by adequate bases, by adequate shipyards. 

“The required supplies for the fighting fleet can only be taken 
care of by adequate transport. This means that there must be 
immediately available for the Navy, in event of war, the following 
types of ships: Tankers and other fuel-supply ships; cargo ships 
to carry supplies; fast passenger ships necessary for evacuating our 
nationals who may be located in the Orient, or in the islands of 
the Pacific, or other places where they cannot be properly pro- 
tected. Naturally, these ships should be kept close to our Pacific 
coast, to be immediately available.” 

Norman M. Lyon, national defense chairman for Los Angeles 
County Council, American Legion (p. 398): 

“I flew across here from Los Angeles in 12% hours, 2,500 miles. 
I know that the Army and the Navy have faster planes than that 
and I know that the Orient is very close when you figure going 
across the top side via the Aleutian Islands. So, if you think we 
are very far removed from our friends across the sea, either way, 
we are not any more. And I have come to your meeting to im- 
press upon you our thought that the retention in intercoastal 
shipping of the liners and also by fast freighters and tankers, 
capable of speeds particularly of 18 knots and over, is of prime 
value to our national defense, and I ask you to act favorably on 
Mr. Welch’s bill, which is aimed at bringing this about.” 

Waldo Drake, chairman, national defense, San Pedro Post of 
the American Legion of California (p. 400): 

“I say ‘national security’ advisedly, instead of national defense, 
Mr. Chairman. First, because fast merchant-marine ships are a 
vital need to combat squadrons of the United States Fleet in time 
of war: second, the intercoastal freight fleet would be an indis- 
pensable adjunct to our transcontinental rail system, which in war 
would be otherwise hopelessly overtaxed by the huge flow of ma- 
terials coming from the industrial areas of the East and the agri- 
cultural districts of the Middle West; third, because we need such 
ships, fast passenger intercoastal vessels, as missionaries of good 
will to the nations to the south of us.” 

Paul T. O'Dowd, commander, seventh district, American Legion, 
Department of California (p. 407): 
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“My district, which is in the San Francisco area and comprises 
one of the largest units of naval veterans, has mandated me to do 
everything possible to bring to the realization of Congress the 
seriousness of our present situation. 

“And may I add that the American Legion is the greatest 
society in the world. We come here today in the interests of na- 
tional defense and national security, not as an agency of war, but 
as an insurance for peace.” 

Stanley T. Olafson, vice commander, Merchant Marine Post No. 
420, American Legion, Los Angeles (p. 408): 

“The safety and economic well-being of Pacific coast communi- 
ties and the efficiency of the Pacific Fleet of our Navy is threat- 
ened by the withdrawal from the Atlantic-Pacific intercoastal 
route of the fast passenger and cargo steamers suitable to serve 
as auxiliaries in time of national emergency.” 


A Balanced Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. STEPHEN PACE 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE, SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE, ON MARCH 7, 1938 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, the new farm bill, recently 
enacted by Congress affects not only the farmers themselves, 
but indirectly every person in the Nation. But, like every 
other law, its success or failure will greatly depend upon 
the way in which it is administered. 

I am sure, therefore, that the Members of Congress and 
the general public are deeply interested in the attitude and 
interpretations of the Secretary of Agriculture, upon whom 
rests the high duty and great responsibility of directing the 
new farm program. I, therefore, desire to commend and 
call special attention to the following address by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, which he delivered over the radio Mon- 
day night: 


Tonight I want to talk about the new Farm Act and its mean- 
ing for farm and city people. 

In the next few minutes I want to make very clear to everyone 
three points: 

First, the new Agricultural Adjustment Act provides for a simple 
and straightforward farm program. 

Next, the act provides for a farm program of abundance. It lays 
the basis for a workable ever-normal granary, and in this way 
means better living for farm people and for city people. 

Finally, the new act applies the principles of democracy directly 
to the most serious problems that farmers have to face. Democ- 
racy and abundance are the strong team that the new farm bill 
is hitched to. It tries in practical ways to bring balanced abun- 
dance to the people. Congress has every reason to be proud of 
this work. 

SIMPLIER THAN OLD A. A. A. 


The new act has been called complicated, but actually it is just 
as simple as, and perhaps simpler than, the old Adjustment Act. 
In the farming communities it will be carried out by county and 
community committees of farmers, just like the old act was. I 
believe that within a month most of the county committees will 
understand very well how the new act applies in their own com- 
munities. The chief reason it sounds complicated is that Congress 
decided to write into law many details that used to be covered 
by general provisions. Not perhaps in legal language, but certainly 
5 terms of action, this act in its main outlines is simple and 

ear. 

You who are listening—whether you live in the city or on the 
farm—want to know what those outlines are. Let me tell briefly 
about them. 

First of all, the new act continues and strengthens the work 
of the Triple A on soil conservation. Farmers everywhere in the 
United States may take part in the program regardless of what 
crop they grow. So we may think of one part of the act as mak- 
ing soil conservation an important and enduring framework for 
the whole program. 

Then there is another part of the act. This part makes available 
certain supplemental measures for the producers of five commodi- 
ties listed in the act. These commodities are corn, wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, and rice. Let me enumerate three of the supplemental 
measures. First, national acreage allotments, divided up among 
the farms, with acreages big enough to produce plenty for do- 
mestic and export markets and in addition for larger than average 
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carry-overs. Second, storage loans, to put a plank under prices 
when threatened by a slump and also to finance farmers in hold- 
ing surplus supplies until they are needed and will bring a living 
price. Third, marketing quotas which can be used when the ever- 
normal overflows, provided always the farmers are 50 
unitedly in favor that at least two-thirds of those taking part in 
® referendum vote to put the quotas into effect. These new 
provisions are to be dovetailed into the A. A. A. soil-conservation 
work. All payments are to be conditioned on soil conservation. 


SIMPLE AND DIRECT 


So there is the new Farm Act in a nutshell. You can see for 
yourselves that the plan is not “mystifying,” not “complicated,” 
and not “confusing,” as you may have read somewhere, but simple 
and direct. As a matter of fact, every important farm bill or labor 
bill that has been passed or debated by Congress for the last 50 
years has been denounced on some grounds or other—either as 
“visionary,” as “interfering with business,” as “socialistic,” or as 
“dictatorial.” 

This new act is no exception. The line now taken is that it is 
“complex.” But when making up your mind about the new act, 
just ask yourselves frankly how much truth you now think there 
really was in such attacks on the farm bills of earlier years. All 
through the decade of the twenties those interests and individuals 
who stood against any farm program had their way. But the 
price of doing nothing was disaster to the farmers and to the 
Nation. Five years ago the counsel of inaction was swept aside. 
This new Farm Act is the result of experience that the farmers 
haye gained during these 5 years. It is their effort to carry on a 
Nation-wide farm program in the interests of agriculture and the 
general welfare. 

Now I want to talk about ever-normal granary features of the 
new Farm Act. These features seek to build up and maintain 
from year to year more abundant supplies of food and feed for 
livestock. It is at this point—and I mean the point of mutual 
interest in maintaining larger reserves of food and feed—that the 
welfare of farmers becomes most clearly identified with the wel- 
fare of city people. 

Ever since 1933 farmers have been steadily seeking for the kind 
of farm program that would serve them and serve the Nation, too. 
This has been the goal of the hard work and long hours spent 
by the farmer committeemen in thousands of counties and com- 
munities. These committeemen have been striving to build a 
strong and secure foundation for their program. The common 
welfare of farmers and consumers is that foundation. When 
farmers in this new Farm Act achieved that as the basis of their 
p: they showed the Nation how to make progress in solv- 
ing one of the hardest problems of modern times. 


TACKLES BIG QUESTION 


This new act comes to grips with a big and practical question. 
That question is how to protect both food supplies and farm 
income against extreme swings due to tricky weather. 

Since 1930 the farmers and consumers have paid the terrible 
cost of these excessive fluctuations, which helped nobody except a 
few lucky speculators. In 1932 an extreme upswing in supplies 
coincided with an extreme downswing in prices. That was one 
kind of a disaster. The farmers’ buying power disappeared. What 
farmer could buy shoes or an overcoat or an automobile with 
30-cent wheat rotting on the ground and 12-cent corn being 
burned for fuel? ‘The elevators were bursting with wheat, but 
the breadlines grew longer and longer. The vital element of 
balance between producing power and consuming power was gone. 
Factories without customers shut down. The Nation learned that 
under our economic system abundance without balance means 


misery. 
This country does not want to go through the 1932 experience 
in 


In 1934 and 1936 we had the opposite kind of a disaster. Those 
were the years of the two greatest droughts in our recorded history. 
The hot sun of those summers blasted the wheat and burned up 
the corn. Livestock died for want of water. Once again farmers 
and city people realized that they had strong interests in common. 
As farmers fought against the effects of drought, city people were 
hurt by steeply rising prices. 

DROUGHT A CHALLENGE 

On the farms in the drought areas the situation was as desperate 
as that of 1932. And, as in 1932, when millions of unemployed 
had paid part of the cost of low farm income, city people again 
shared the burden. Just as the depression called for a national 
effort, so the drought was also a challenge to all the people. Man 
is never so weak as when he tries to fight a depression or a drought 
single-handed. Just as farmers had united in a farm program 
to fight against depression, so they used that program to wage 
a great cooperative defense against the drought. Cattle were pur- 
chased and converted into meat, foundation herds were moved to 
pasture, feed was conserved, and wells were dug. Lands taken out 
of drought-stricken corn and wheat were used to grow emergency 
8 Every one of these steps helped consumers as well as 

armers. 

I have no time now to recall the details of the fight on drought 
that was waged in 1934 and 1936. The results of drought are 
another form of the evil of unbalance. There is a real lesson to 
be drawn from the sufferings of 1932 and of the drought years. We 
need a practical method to maintain balance, because that is the 
only way to have and to keep real abundance. 
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That way is to use our surpluses to balance our shortages. This 
is the purpose of the ever-normal-granary plan of the new act. 
It proposes to level off the peaks into the valleys of supply so as 
to create and keep on hand larger reserves of food and feed for 
agriculture and the Nation. Specifically, the new act is expected 
to result in doubling the average annual carry-overs of both corn 
and wheat. 

CHECKS WASTE OF FERTILITY 


I want to emphasize how the parts that encourage abundance 
work. The program is tied tightly to good land use. Surpluses 
one year and shortages the next go hand in hand with waste and 
destruction of soil fertility. The land is the real source of pros- 
perity. If farmers are forced by ruthless competition to exhaust 
the soil, there can be no enduring abundance. The place of soil 
conservation in this program is vital. 

The national acreage goals provide for balanced abundance. 
They encourage planting enough for all domestic, export, and 
carry-over needs, but not so much as to bring back the excesses 
of 1932. Parceled out among the individual farms, these goals 
Scones good land use, instead of waste and depletion of the 
soil. 

The commodity loans are available on corn, wheat, and cotton 
whenever large supplies threaten farmers with price collapse. The 
loans are to be high enough to make impossible a return of prices 
like those of 1932, but not so high as in any ordinary situation 
will prevent free movement of export crops into foreign markets. 
The loans will advance farmers the money that they need to hold 
supplies off the market in times of unusually large production. 

Marketing quotas can be used. But for food and feed, they 
are available only in emergency. Let me tell just what that means. 
When supplies mount higher and higher, and the ever-normal 
granary overflows; when any Government investment in loans is 
threatened, and when the future of the farm program is endan- 
gered, then the quotas can be placed in effect. But remember 
that always there is one more important condition. The quotas 
can never be used unless they are approved by two-thirds of the 
producers voting in a referendum. If the quotas are opposed by 
more than one-third of those voting, there will be no quotas, and 
the Government will not offer loans. 

Crop insurance for wheat, beginning with the 1939 crop, will 
offer wheat farmers protection at cost against losses of yield due 
to drought, flood, hail, insects, or disease. The premiums will 
be held in storage in the form of wheat. They will go into the 
ever-normal-granary reserve supply and be used to pay farmers 
for losses in bad years. 

I think you can all see how useful this program will be in 
bringing greater abundance to farmers, Take corn as an example. 
Almost every farmer who is a grower or feeder of corn knows 
that it will be a good thing to have another crib full of corn 
on his farm each year. The program will even out the supplies 
of both corn and livestock. Protection from the extreme ups 
and downs of prices will give the farmers better balanced income, 
more security, and higher standards of living. 

The new Farm Act means greater abundance also for city con- 
sumers. The people in the cities may not know it, but they are 
victims of freakish weather and its effects on farm supplies. 
The maintenance of larger reserves of wheat and corn under 
this act will do more to stabilize prices of bread and meat than 
any farm plan that has ever been enacted or proposed. This 
act will reduce the wild fluctuations of corn supplies and prices 
of pork and beef. I expect never again to see meat prices as 
high relative to comsumer income as they were in the first 9 
months of 1937. Hogs at $3 are not good for farmers. Hogs at 
E MS not good for consumers. Hogs at $8 are much better for 

oth. 

SMALL-BUSINESS BENEFTTS 


oe srg gen a the towns and cities, manufacturers, 
and people employe e hauling, handling, and processin; 
trades will share in the benefits of the new ee ` 

Next to the farmer and his family, no one is more dependent 
upon farm income and upon the volume of commodities and 
goods moving from farm to city and from city to farm than the 
business people of the small towns, As farmers get better protec- 
tion against extreme swings in supplies and prices a steadier flow 
of business is certain to result. 

The city workingman stands to from the 
welfare of labor always has been A poetab will 83 
to the welfare of the farmer. Balanced abundance for agriculture 
means balanced abundance for labor, too. Labor has suffered 
from the same drastic swings in price and supply that have hurt 
the farmer. With every slump from peak volume of supplies, some 
workers in the handling, hauling, and processing trades have been 
Squeezed out of their jobs. Labor, business, and capital, with 
steadier returns, will all be better off as the ever-normal ary 
irons out the worst ups and downs of farm supplies. Not labor, 
not industry, and not the rank and file of business, but only the 
more fortunate speculators live off the swings from glut to scarcity. 
Everyone else gains and no one else loses from balanced abundance. 

Leaving far behind the scarcity of 1932, this program of abun- 
dance can, and, I am convinced, will be carried out in the spirit 
and letter of democracy. 


ECONOMIC WEAPON 


Farmers today are feeling the impact of powerful economic 
forces. They have to seek better protection for themselves against 
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these forces, or else suffer results that we know from ex- 
perience are very severe. The farmers are 6,000,000 competing 
units in a world of corporate organization and increasing indus- 
trial controls. Their export markets have been reduced by tariffs 
and embargoes. They have felt the shock of rapid technological 
changes in both agriculture and industry. This generation has 
seen the closing of the frontier and the end of the free land that 
once absorbed jobless labor. Failure to let farmers build good 
defenses against these forces finally plunged agriculture into 
the great depression. 

The task of democracy in our day is to help people meet prob- 
lems like these. If democracy is to survive it must serve this 
function. With the free lands gone, export markets shrunken and 
corporations dominant, the great problems that now confront the 
farmer are economic problems. Once we had to fight for political 
freedom. But now the battle is for economic freedom—freedom 
from the menace of depression and insecurity. The time has 
come when democracy must be applied in the economic affairs 
of the people, or else we can have no democracy that is worthy 
of the name. 

Economic democracy in agriculture will face one test 5 days 
from now. Next Saturday the first referendums will be held 
under the new act. In these referendums the growers of cot- 
ton and of flue-cured and the dark tobaccos will vote by secret 
ballot for or against the use of marketing quotas this year for 
their crops. The quotas, as I have said, will not be put into effect 
unless their use is favored by two-thirds of the producers voting. 

To me, the referendum method set forth in the Farm Act is 
economic democracy. But now is a good time to face directly the 
question whether it is economic democracy or Government regi- 
mentation. I saw an argument the other day that the referendum 
is not democratic because the vote is taken only among farmers and 
does not include nonfarming groups. But the referendums are 
only a step in carrying out a democratic process which began with 
enactment of the law by Congress representing all groups of the 
people. Referendums are provided for because Congress wisely 
saw that they are a practical and necessary step in carrying out 
a part of the farm program which depends for its success upon 
having the overwhelming support of the farmers concerned. Con- 
gress, representing the whole people, has defined the conditions 
under which referendums of producers are in the general welfare. 
Therefore putting the issue of marketing quotas right up to the 
farmers themselves looks fair and democratic. 


LEVELS ARE LIBERAL 


The law sets the marketing quota supply levels at points which 
are liberal and definite. These levels must be exceeded before the 
quotas can be placed in effect. ey are exceeded now for cotton 
as a result of the record-breaking cotton crop of last year. A large 
crop of flue-cured tobacco in 1937 and falling consumption of 
dark tobacco also have pushed supplies of these kinds of tobacco 
above the quota levels. 

In all the circumstances the referendum method seems entirely 
democratic. It is true that if the marketing quotas go into opera- 
tion, sales in excess of them will be subject to penalty at 2 cents 
per pound on cotton, and a minimum of 2 to 3 cents per pound on 
tobacco, But the effect of the quotas is to encourage the farmers 
to hold in their hands more of the surplus supplies that are 
glutting the market. The farmers cooperate in holding the excess 
of their products over marketing quotas off the market in storage 
until supplies come into better balance with demand and prices 
recover. When a farmer’s excess holdings become burdensome, then 
he plants more of his land to soil-building crops. In this way he 
stores up in the soil for future use the fertility which would be 
wasted by piling surplus on top of surplus. But the entire use 
of marketing quotas for these p depends upon support of 
the quotas by a 2-to-1 majority of all those who vote in the 
referendum. That is certainly not regimentation by the Govern- 
ment. If there be any “regimentation,” it is regimentation by the 
farmers of themselves. 

DEMOCRACY IN REFERENDUM 


Next Saturday’s referendum should be a thoroughgoing demon- 
stration of economic democracy in agriculture. Every farmer com- 
mitteeman, and everyone else who has any responsibility for hold- 
ing the referendum, should do his part to see that these elections 
are well conducted. Every producer must have a chance to vote the 
way he wants to vote. It is up to the farmers to speak their own 
minds, and the larger the number that go to the polls the better. 
It is the business of each farmer to decide for himself how he 
wants to vote. The way to make these referendums next Saturday 
a genuine expression of farm sentiment is for the tobacco farmers 
and cotton farmers to go to the polls in large numbers and vote 
“yes” or “no” as they see fit. 

That is economic democracy. Democracy means respect for 
minority rights but not frustration by the minority of all progress, 
Democracy does not condemn to waste of soil and destruction of 
income vast numbers of farmers who want to cooperate to save 
themselves and their lands. 

Democracy and anarchy are two different things. Anarchy means 
complete personal license to do as you please without regard to 
the general welfare. But in a dem: personal freedom is 
balanced by personal responsibility for the rights of all. When the 
majority in a democracy puts up traffic lights so as to keep going 
ahead, it is understood that the minority as well as the majority 
should respect the signals. 
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TWO VITAL PHASES 

Let me sum it all up this way. There are two vital things about 
the Farm Act. 

One thing is its provision for abundance. In 1937 agriculture 
produced a superabundance of food and fiber for the Nation (and 
right here, let me say parenthetically that the “scarcity” charge 
against the new Farm Act is the worst misrepresentation I ever 
heard), and for the future the act provides ways of maintaining 
the abundance that now exists. 

The other vital thing is the act’s reliance upon the democratic 
process. In my opinion the new farm program is economic democ- 
racy in action. 

With these two things, abundance and democracy, agriculture 
has a plan which is a challenge to industry. It is a challenge to 
industry to reverse present declines of production so as to balance 
with larger output of factory goods the existing abundance of farm 
commodities. If industry follows the trail blazed by agriculture, 
both farm and city people will make more rapid gains. Agriculture 
is going to do its share. Its program serves farm welfare and the 
general welfare. 

I believe the new Farm Act will make history. 


The Post Office in Time of Depression 


— — 
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ARTICLE BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, CHAIRMAN, HOUSE POST 
OFFICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following article by me: 
THE POST OFFICE IN TIME OF DEPRESSION 
(By James M. Mead, chairman, House Post Office Committee) 


What position should the Post Office Department take in periods 
of depression? By what theory of government and what economics 
of business should such a vast enterprise be conducted? 

The Honorable W. S. Bissell, Postmaster General during the ad- 
ministration of President Grover Cleveland, who himself was an 
experienced businessman and an efficient postal executive, gives us 
the answer. During the debates on the Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priation bill a fortnight ago, I quoted from Postmaster General 
Bissell’s annual report setting forth his attitude: 

“The Post Office Department is, in its essential features, a vast 
business institution. It has comparatively little to do with senti- 
ment or with governmental policy; but very much to do with the 
practical affairs of everyday life. One needs to reflect but for a 
moment upon the loss and misery that would ensue from a discon- 
tinuance of its operations for a single day to appreciate the im- 
portance of the service it renders, and so those charged with its 
management need to be constantly on the alert to eliminate 
causes tending toward interruption and delay, and to adopt all 
methods and means within reasonable limits of expenditure tend- 
ing toward greater celerity and dispatch. * * * 
na a FIE 3 Ee me last few months, however, has 

grea’ oug mporary) effect uj postal re- 
ceipts, greatly diminishing their volume; and Snia To that and 
for other reasons hereinafter stated, the deficiency for the cur- 
rent year will be large, still I think that fact should neither have 
a deterrent effect upon the general development of the service nor 
induce any increase of postal rates. Liberal appropriations will 
be required, and should be made, but liberal appropriations will 
not of themselves produce a desired result. They must be sup- 
plemented by the most strenuous efforts in all branches of the 
2 Service to bring it up to the highest possible degree of 

ciency.” 

The Post Office Department, created to render the maximum 
tad of efficient service, is the Government’s own billion-dollar 
u 5 

Thomas Quinn Beesley, executive director of the National Coun- 
cil of Business Mail Users, Inc., makes this splendid contribution 
in his most recent members’ service letter: 

“The Department is a billion-dollar business in its 
operations alone; in fact, one of the largest banks, not only in 
America but in the entire world, by virtue of the Postal Savings. 

“Excluding the Postal Savings operation, the Department grossed 
a revenue of $753,700,141.53 for the fiscal year 1937, including 
revenue credits to which it is legitimately entitled under the act 
of June 9, 1930. 

“In spite of these huge sums of money, Washington—at least 
so far as the Treasury Department and the Bureau of the Budget 
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are concerned—<does not recognize the Post Office as a revenue 
department of the Government. It is classified and carried on 
the Treasury and Budget books as a spending department, just 
like all the others, believe it or not. Last fiscal year, 1937, for 
example, the Department was the fiscal agent for the sale of 
$412,863,787.50 of Savings bonds, a monthly average increase of 
50 percent over the previous year; and it shows up in the cost 
ascertainment as an expense item to the Department totaling 
$822,505.40, which is offset by a credit in equal amount on the 
Tr books. 

“The Department is ‘building manager’ for Uncle Sam, looking 
after a construction program of $185,000,000, of which 70 per- 
cent had been completed or was under contract by the end of the 
last fiscal year. 

“As a ‘service station’ operator, the Department is mammoth— 
46,055 of them, to be exact, distributed as follows: First-class of- 
fices, 1,186; second-class, 3,404; third-class, 10,008; fourth-class, 
31,507; to say nothing of branches, substations, vessels of the 
Navy, posts of the Army, the Detroit River service, and other ac- 
tivities little known to laymen. 

“Tt is a truck-fleet operator of first rank—8,300 of them . 
As a transporter and transfer agent of securities, the Department 
is a world leader * * *. As an excise collector, the Department 
is likewise pretty busy. 

“There are two charitable activities conducted by the Depart- 
ment, one for the blind, the other for the other Government de- 
partments, commissions, and independent agencies. For the 
blind, an admirable service inviting the public’s applause, there 
were carried last fiscal year 1,205,693 pieces of mail. For the other 
branches of the Government outside the Department, the free list 
was terrific—$34,081,927 worth of penalty mail. The Members of 
Congress were positively miserly in comparison to this vast sum, 
because the entire total of franked mail for the 531 Members of 
Congress was only the modest sum of $1,137,440 for the entire year. 
This sum of thirty-four millions for mail sent in penalty envelopes 
by Government departments and agencies represents an increase 
of 73,135,186 pieces for the fiscal year from July 1936 to June 30, 
1987—1ncluded in which, of course, were Social Security registra- 
tion, soldiers’ bonus, and similar matters relating to the activities 
of new agencies established by law.” 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY, OF NEW YORK, 
BEFORE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE IN SUPPORT OF HIS 
CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
which I made this morning before the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

On June 4, 1924, nearly 14 years ago, Congress submitted a 
constitutional amendment to the States which read as follows: 

SECTION 1. The Congress shall have the power to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Sec. 2, The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be superseded 
to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by Con- 


This proposed amendment is now commonly known as the 
child-labor amendment. 

From 1924 to 1927 it was rejected by 35 States and ratified by 6. 
In 1933, when child labor was abolished in industry through the 
N. R. A., the movement for the ratification of this amendment 
seemed to gain a new impetus and since that time 23 more States 
have ratified it. On the other hand, since 1933, there has been a 
total of at least 42 rejections. 

In my State of New York, where we are as advanced in social 
legislation as any State in the country, it was rejected three times 
in the last 4 years. The vote in our assembly taken at the present 
session was 107 to 40. 

The opponents of the amendment object to the working of sec- 
tion 1, as in the words of Governor Hurley, of Massachusetts, they 
consider it a “staggering grant of power.” They hold that the word 
“labor” is a generic term and in a constitution would have to be 
given its broadest possible meaning, which includes mental as well 
as physical effort. It is for this reason that religious groups fear 
that the Federal Government might meddle with education. 


They also question the advisability of giving Congress the power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the activities of all persons under 
18 years of age, of whom there are 45,000,000. It is also felt that 
this broad grant of power might bring about congressional inter- 
ference with parental control. 

The advocates of the amendment claim that these objections 
are unsound. They claim that is to be trusted; that 
people who point to the extension of the power granted are 
alarmists. The proponents consider absurd the fears of the oppo- 
sition that the word “labor” can be construed as anything else 
than physical toil. They deny having any other intention than 
to abolish child labor under the broad powers granted. 

In rebuttal, the opponents point out that both the dictionary 
and law cases hold that labor is either ‘mental or physical effort” 
and that no cases hold that labor is solely physical effort. They 
also point out instances where Congress was not to be trusted, 
such as in the case of the “mild” Volstead Act, and the “humane” 
Jones Act with its famous 5- and 10-year mandatory sentences. 
Some also point to the tragic reconstructon era after the Civil War 
when those in power in Congress treated the Confederate States 
in brutal fashion. 

They claim that they have foundation and also a precedent for 
their fear that the term labor“ may be construed to mean mental 
as well as physical labor. They point out that in 1865, when the 
fourteenth amendment was passed, prohibiting any State from 
depriving any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, no one could have foreseen that the United States 
Supreme Court would interpret the word “person” which the legis- 
lature meant to be a human being, to include a corporation, a 
creature of the State. i 

Some opponents also object to Congress being given power over 
45,000,000 persons under 18 years of age when the 1930 Federal 
Census showed that the total gainfully employed between the 
ages of 10 and 16 was 667,118. The highest figures submitted by 
proponents are 2,000,000, most of whom they say are on farms. 
The situations in Germany, Italy, and Russia are pointed out 
where youth has been regimented by selfish dictators with rub- 
ber-stamp congresses. 

The words of the 2 Reverend Warren A. Candler, bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, refiects the attitude of 
many people, to wit: 

“But this child-labor amendment tends to discredit and de- 
throne parents and subvert family government substituting for 
parenthood a paternalistic government at Washington and em- 
powering the Federal Government to stand in loco parentis to 
all the children of the country under 18 years of age. This is 
nothing less than a monstrous proposal. It proceeds on the 
absurd assumption that Congress will be more tenderly concerned 
for children than their own parents, and that from the distant 
Capital congressional tenderness and wisdom will do better for 
them than their affectionate fathers and mothers watching over 
them in their homes. This assumption appraises congressional 
government far above its worth and puts home government far 
below its value.” 

But the proponents of the amendment strive to assure us that 
there is no danger of Congress abusing the practically unlimited 
power “to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons under 
18 years of age” by passing any laws that would interfere with the 
legitimate rights of parents, or would intrude into the field of 
education which is the province of the family and the State. We 
admire their childlike trust in their fellowmen in the halls of 
legislation, but common prudence and experience and the conten- 
tions of legal authorities of the highest order, such as the late Hon- 
orable William D. Guthrie, forbid us to indulge in any such confi- 
dence. It is undeniable that this amendment would give such 
tremendous power to Congress. Whether it will be used with re- 
straint and benefit, or with ruthlessness and destruction, no living 
man can tell. “Legislative history shows that Congress generally 
exercises its authority to the limit.” “Congress is quite given to 
exercising all the power it enjoys,“ said Thomas R. Marshall, who 
presided over the Senate for 8 years. “The issue here, and the 
sole pertinent issue, is not what Gonkress may do—only God knows 
that—but what Congress can do; and everyone knows that who is 
capable of reading the text of the amendment.” 

The debate pro and con has gone on for years with in 
bitterness. In New York State both sides accuse each other of 
improper motives. It is conceded by most people, even by the 
newspapers who ardently supported the pending amendment, that 
it will never pass in its present form. In the meantime, with the 
bitter fight that is being waged, the welfare of the children, whom 
this amendment is supposed to help, is being forgotten. It must 
be conceded that a new and c amendment would be ratified 
immediately by the 27 States who have already voted favorably on 
the pending amendment. There is no doubt in my mind that New 
York State and at least eight others would very quickly approve 
a clear-cut amendment that would abolish child labor. 

Permit me to quote from an editorial in the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, one of our large metropolitan papers that has steadfastly 
supported the pending amendment: 

“REALISM ON CHILD-LABOR ISSUE 


“Refusal of the New York State Assembly to ratify the Federal 
child-labor amendment was a foregone conclusion. The lineup— 
107 to 40—may not be an accurate representation of public senti- 
ment here, but there is no doubt about the widespread opposition 
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to the terminology of the amendment and the fear that it would 
be misused because of the provision for regulation, especially when 
the age limit is as high as 18. Regardless of how well founded are 
these apprehensions—and we have not shared them—the fact that 
they exist must be recognized. It is for this reason that we have 
questioned the wisdom of insisting obstinately that this amend- 
ment represents the only means of achieving the desired results, 

„Apart from the situation in this State, it must be borne in 
mind that the prospect which seemed bright a year or two ago 
that ratification would be voted by the needed nine additional 
States has now become so slim as to be near the vanishing point. 
It is nearly 14 years since Congress acted favorably and passed 
the measure on to the States for ratification. 

“The time has now arrived that advocates of the principle in- 
volved should face the facts with realism. The main thing is to 
put an end as soon as possible to the evils of child labor. Yet 
it is stated that the number of children gainfully employed has 
increased in the last year, although no exact figures have been 
presented. Meanwhile the fight over the present amendment goes 
on. If there is another formula at hand which gives promise 
of bringing the desired results by methods that would satisfy a 
large proportion of those hostile to the amendment now under 
consideration, why not shift the atttack”? 

Also from the Syracuse Herald: 


“MUST IT GO ON FOREVER? 


“For the third time in 4 years and by a vote of 107 to 40 the 
assembly of New York State has voted against ratification of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to regulate the lives and control 
the activities of the youth of the Nation up to 17 years of age. 

“The result was not unexpected because of the actions in past 
years and particularly since Governor Lehman, heretofore an ad- 
vocate of the misnamed proposal, did not recommend favorable 
action at this time. 

“In the Governor’s behalf it should be stated that he still be- 
lieves with every other right-thinking citizen, regardless of his 
political beliefs, that there should be no exploitation of child labor 
and that adequate steps should be taken to eliminate it. 

“But the Governor realizes apparently that the proposal which 
has been before the legislatures of the several States for more than 
13 years has no chance of approval by 86 of them, although 28 are 
on record in favor and inclines to adequate legislation under ex- 
isting constitutional provisions to carry out the intent and pur- 
pose of preventing hardship to boys and girls of tender years. 

“Tt seems ridiculous that the time of legislators should be taken 
up year after year with the same old arguments for and against the 
proposal. Kansas may have shown a way by asking the Supreme 
Court to rule whether the 1924 amendment is still alive. A decision 
that it is dead would be welcome.” 

These editorial opinions reflect the attitude of the average New 
Yorker. He desires an end to this controversy and an end to 
child labor. Therefore, if the advocates of the pending amend- 
ment are only interested in the abofition of child labor they 
should be willing to support an amendment that would accom- 
plish that objective in the quickest possible time. 

I introduced last year House Joint Resolution 354, which was con- 
ceived and drafted by Assemblyman Daniel E. Fitzpatrick, of Queens 
County, N. Y., who has given the subject considerable study. 

This p amendment attacks the problem in the way it 
was done under the N. R. A. It is aimed to control the em- 
ployer who is the real exploiter and not the child. It would 
accomplish exactly what the advocates of the pending amend- 
ment claim they want to do, to wit, keep children under 16 years 
from being exploited and limit the activities of children 16 and 
under 18 in dangerous and hazardous occupations. At the same 
time it would remove all the objections of those who honestly 
wish to abolish child labor but who fear the broad powers they 
believe the pending amendment to contain. 

I know from conversations with New York State legislators 
that my amendment would have no difficulty in passing that 
legislature. The majority of legislators who have opposed the 
pending amendment are anxious to go on record in favor of a 
clear-cut and unambiguous child-labor amendment. Some of the 
New York State legislators have communicated with me and with 
the committee in favor of this amendment. I am going to re- 
quest that their names be noted on the record of this hearing. 

I earnestly request this committee to study the language of my 
amendment carefully. It is worded against the employer who is 
the real offender. It leaves the child free from control. At the 
same time it gives Congress the power to prohibit and abolish 
child labor. 

It is my firm conviction that the pending amendment will never 
be ratified by the necessary number of States, even if the Supreme 
Court should decide that it is still alive. Hence the objection of 
the Children's Bureau, that we should postpone action on this 
amendment until the Court hands down its decision, has 
no bearing on the situation. 

I also wish to call the committee's attention to the provision in 
my proposed amendment which calls for its ratification through 
the convention method. May I remind the committee that the 
twenty-first amendment to the Constitution was proposed by Con- 
gress and adopted in a little more than 9 months. 

I urge you, therefore, to report out this amendment at this time 
for consideration by the House. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. KNUTE HILL, OF WASHINGTON, ON 
MARCH 8, 1938 


Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address which I 
delivered over the radio on March 8, 1938: 


America has for decades been proclaimed the land of oppor- 
tunity. It has been the mecca toward which the people of all 
lands have turned their faces in expectancy and hope. We have 
boasted of our untold wealth, of the wonderful possibilities, of 
the limitless natural resources almost as yet untouched, of our 
form of government which has no equal in ancient, medieval, or 
modern history. All this and more is true. And yet in this 
very country of ours is hunger and want, unemployment and 
misery, helplessness and despair. It is not only a paradox but a 
condition which should concern not only the public officials of 
our Government, municipal, State, and national, but also the 
people who by their votes placed them in positions of responsi- 
bility. I am not speaking as a partisan nor am I charging pres- 
ent officials alone. This has been the condition for decades ex- 
cept for occasional spurts of so-called prosperity. There must be 
a cause for this. There is. To my mind it is because of a lack 
of foresight and planning and the too prevalent practice of the 
economy of scarcity instead of the economy of abundance. Un- 
less undue profits were forthcoming factories have invariably 
been closed, notwithstanding the necessity of labor to be em- 
ployed and the actual need of the people for the products of 
those factories. Now, we have resorted to a reduction in land 
acreage because, forsooth, of the low price of farm products even 
though millions are in need of the bare necessities of life. Of 
course, I do not hold the farmers responsible—they are entitled 
to the cost of production and profits sufficient to give them the 
decencies and comforts, yes, luxuries, of life. But I do emphati- 
oy. conem the eee, ae 3 “factories and renders 
acre: e when unemployment, want, and mise through- 
out the land. uneg ARNE, = 

Here, may I say that for the present I am dealing wit: - 
dustrial phase of our economic system. Later I ne 8 
radio time to briefly cover the agricultural phase. To my mind, 
it is absolutely necessary to a proper solution of our economic 
pronao 5 8 5 1 1 14 . groups, laborers and 
armers, en esta 1 am 
can be 3 y confident that this 

ve in a large measure supported the New Deal beca) 

objectives have been laudable aaa: its methods, although N 
mental, have tended, temporarily at least, to improve conditions. 
That many mistakes have been made must in all candor be ad- 
mitted. However, it is not for those who were in authority during 
the decade 1922-32 to point the finger of scorn. The Master once 
said: “Let him who is without sin among you cast the first stone.” 
of liberty and rugged individualism! But let us look frankly at 
0 y an vidu: t 
* 8 5 March 1933. n nie 

‘om 1933 until last summer we made quite steady recovery from 
the great depression. By midsummer of 1937 we ponds 86 
to the 1929 industrial production and profits, although millions 
of men still were without jobs. Since last fall business has gone 
into a new tail spin. In half a year we have lost two-thirds of 
the ground we had gained in 4 years. What is the final outcome? 

Pump Magee ys ee cs i 3 ve depended on to get us 
out o e depression, to make jobs, or to buy food and clothing 
those without jobs. x J in 

Four years ago we were told that Government spending was 
only needed to prime the pump. If Government would only start 
business going again, then the business pump would start sucking 
by itself. Private investment would reappear, jobs would multiply, 
and business would expand, Then Government could stop its 
spending. , and the business machine would go merrily on humming 

y 5 

From January 1. 1933, to December 1936, the Government did 
prime the pump with a vengeance. In those 4 years it 
and spent $12,000,000,000 more than it took in. Then we began 
to try to stop spending and to balance the Budget. During 
the first half of 1937 spending was sharply curtailed. For those 
6 months the Government actually spent only about $800,000,000 
more than it took in. The Budget was almost balanced, and that, 
as economist Ayers recently said, brought on the recession. Henry 
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Ford last Friday said that it was due to financiers trying to con- 
trol prices. I submit that this, with the greed of big business 
for ruthless profits caused the recession. 

When the Government stopped spending the business pump 
stopped working, and business activity began to fall. Business 
could not get along without the money the Government was con- 
tributing. Government spending produced jobs only as long as the 
Government kept pumping up money. When the Government 
tried to hand the job over to private industry the pump refused to 
prime. The pump-priming theory did not work. 

Again today we are faced with a million or more men and 
women losing their jobs each month. Again today the Govern- 
ment is preparing to spend vast sums to keep them from starving. 
Within a few months, I predict, we will be spending large sums 
to produce recovery. Again we will start spending by the hundreds 
of millions or even billions. 

What can we do to insure that the new recovery will be any 
more permanent than the former one? What can we do to make 
sure that once we start recovery this time, it will keep on going 
until there is a job for every man? What can we do to keep going 
at full blast without new break-downs in business? 

The things that the New Deal has done so far, I regret to say, 
have not solved this problem. If they had, we would not be facing 
the difficulties we are facing today. 

But the New Deal has produced one new idea on how the prob- 
lem can be solved. That idea was first explained in a book pub- 
lished 2 years ago, called $2,500 a Year, and was written by Mordecai 
Ezekiel, economic adviser to Secretary Wallace. 

The name of the book came from the facts it set forth to show 
that if we would only put all our men and resources to work, 
we could, within 2 or 3 years, establish $2,500 as the minimum 
pay for all our city workers. Besides that, the book presented a 
definite plan for getting all our people back to work. Ezekiel's 
proposal was based upon his own study of how the N. R. A. worked 
and why it did not work better. This book did not attract much 
attention 2 years ago. Business was booming then. But now 
that business has collapsed again, many people are looking into 
8 and wondering if it does not offer a way to solve our 
problem. 

The same idea is now in Congress, in the form of a bill intro- 
duced jointly by Congressmen THOMAS AMLIE, MAURY MAVERICK, 
Jerry VoorHis, and Ropsert F. ALLEN. It is called the industrial 
expansion bill. The name is exactly right. It is a bill to expand 
industry. It proposes to expand industry until there are as many 
jobs, at good pay, as there are people looking for the jobs. It 
will put everybody who wants a job to work. But it will pay 
them through private industry from the value of what they 
produce. No Government spending will be necessary, except for 
the unemployables. 

The elements of the plan are very simple. The Industrial Ex- 
pansion Administration will first decide how much next year’s 
national income is to be increased. This year it is about $67,000,- 
000,000. The goal for next year might be set, say, at $80,000,000,000. 

The plan will use the same methods A. A. A. used to create 
scarcity, only these methods will be reversed so as to create 
abundance. 

Under the A. A. A., farm products were taxed. The money was 
used to pay farmers to produce less. They came into the pro- 
gram because they could not afford not to. 

Under the industrial expansion, industrial products will be 
taxed. The money will be used to pay businessmen to produce 
more, to hire more men, and to pay higher wages. They, too, 
will come into the program, because they cannot afford not to. 

The farm tax was paid back to the cooperating farmers. The 
business tax will be paid back to the cooperating businessmen. 
It will not cost them anything. The tax will be just a means 
to insure that they do cooperate in the expansion program. 

This bill will not make new jobs for everybody right off the 
first year. Instead it will produce a series of expansion programs, 
one year after another. Each year industry will operate on a 
higher scale. Each year more men will be employed. By the 
third or the fourth year of the expansion programs there will be 
a job for every one who wants to work. After that the programs 
for each year will insure that there are always as many jobs as 
there are men. 

The expansion programs will not only provide for more jobs 
but for higher pay. Each factory will operate nearer to capacity. 
Its overhead and production costs will be lower. It will be guar- 
anteed bigger markets. It can hire more men and pay them 
better, and yet make fair profits. At the same time the programs 
will prohibit increases in the cost of living, so the higher wages 
will really mean better living. 

The increased output under the Industrial Expansion program 
will not only provide more for workers, but it will provide more 
for the sick and aged. Real pensions will be provided for all 
those over 60, regardless of what they used to make. Within 3 
years after the expansion program starts working, these pensions 
to every person over 60 can be increased to $50 or perhaps even 
$75 a month. 

The programs for industrial expansion will not be handed down 
from Washington. The Industrial m Admini-tration will 
merely decide how much increase in the national income is to be 
produced in the next year’s new program. Then each major in- 
dustry will work out for itself how much more of its products 
it can sell in the year ahead. It will work out how many more 
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men and women it will hire, and what minimum wages are to be 
set for each kind of job. Then the national administration will 
match up these programs for each major industry and make sure 
they fit together. After that is done, the program will go into 
effect, and factories will start humming throughout the land. 

Union labor will be fully protected. Representatives of labor 
unions will have equal power with representatives of employers 
in working out the expansion programs for each industry. The 
industry programs for increases in numbers of jobs—and in mini- 
mum wages—will have a real voice in determining industrial policy 
in each industry. That will give it new strength and new dignity. 

I have not the time to discuss the other things industrial ex- 
pansion will do to give workers decent conditions, short hours, and 
regular vacations with pay; to reduce Government relief costs and 
to balance the Budget; to solve our own economic problems and 
to prevent continued muddling from threatening us with com- 
munism and fascism. 

If you want to know more about the industrial expansion bill, 
write to me or to any of the Congressmen I named to get a copy 
of the bill and of their speeches explaining it. If you want to know 
more about how the plan would work, read and study Ezekiel’s 
book, $2,500 a Year. Discuss the plan with your friends and 
neighbors. And if then you want Congress to pass a bill along 
these general lines, write to your Congressman and Senators and 
tell them so, 

This bill is only tentative. The authors want constructive criti- 
cisms and suggestions. Its purpose is to make a start in the right 
direction in the solution of our most serious problem—that of 
unemployment, 

I ask you to take this matter seriously, because I believe that 
only by action along the general lines proposed in the industrial 
expansion bill can we balance the Budget, provide jobs for all our 
people, and create a stable and lasting prosperity. 


I Love My Neighbor, But—How Much? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1938 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, in general, I 
favor commerce as well as peace with all nations, and I am 
convinced that there is a vital connection between peace and 
commerce other than the fact that the two terms are coupled 
in the historic phrase of Thomas Jefferson in his first in- 
augural address. In wishing to promote commerce between 
my country and other nations, I am not at all suggesting 100 
percent free trade. I believe that the “good neighbor” policy 
which looks in the direction of freer commerce may actually 
tend to promote good feeling and peace, but I think that 
there is a limit beyond which we ought not to go in cur 
neighborliness. In being a good neighbor one is not called 
on to lend or give to the hurt of one’s own self or family. 
That is what I believe this Nation has been doing in recent 
years. 

I am told by good authority that, following on the heel 
of our trade agreements, much American capital has been 
invested abroad and goods intended for American consump- 
tion are now being produced in increasing volume by Ameri- 
can capital abroad and cheap foreign labor in other lands 
and are being sold in the United States. Such a practice as 
this is bound to have several baneful effects. In the first 
place, it adds to our problem of unemployment by leaving 
the American laborer out of the picture in the production 
of goods used by the American people. Perhaps there has 
been a greater displacement of labor in recent years through 
the migration of our capital abroad for the production of 
our consumable goods than the displacement of labor 
through technological changes and the use of machinery. 
In the second place, it takes American capital beyond the 
reach of our taxes, thus drying up one great source of reve- 
nue. In the third place, the movement of American capital 
to other lands, encouraged by our lenient trade agreements, 
may have quite the opposite effect upon that other country 
than the promotion of good will and peace such as we desire. 
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Instead of good will resulting from such an exchange of 
capital and goods, the psychology may be exactly the oppo- 
site. The other country may feel offended and hurt that 
American capital is permitted to exploit its labor instead of 
feeling friendly because more employment is furnished to its 
citizens. I have heard that there is ill will in a certain 
South American country because some of our producers have 
established themselves in that Latin American republic and 
are seriously competing with that country’s own producers. 
That is not the way we want the good-neighbor policy to 
operate. 

As I said earlier, I do not know how such a condition could 
best be remedied, but certainly if we have any tariff duties 
at all, it might be possible to place heavier duties upon those 
goods produced by American concerns elsewhere, thus dis- 
couraging American capital from going abroad. If we really 
want to buy certain goods from abroad and thereby cement 
friendly feelings with that other country, why should we not 
favor those goods furnished by the producers of that other 
country, instead of favoring goods produced by American 
capital within that other country? 

Mr, Speaker, thoughtful citizens of my own State have 
called this matter to my attention. These men have organ- 
ized a group under a patriotic title. They are patriotic citi- 
zens. As I understand it, these men have no objection to a 
certain amount of trade with other nations, so long as it is 
in goods produced by the capital as well as by the labor of 
those other nations. What they do object to is the consump- 
tion in America of goods made abroad by cheap foreign labor 
to the profit of American capital and to the unemployment of 
American labor. Would it not be possible to remedy this evil 
by an embargo or a tax on foreign goods produced by Amer- 
ican capital, and at the same time retain the advantages of 
our reciprocal-trade agreements? An increasing number of 
patriotic American citizens are now uniting in this demand. 


Superhighways for Economic Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELMER H. WENE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1938 


Mr. WENE. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the House to a plan for the construction of super highways 
connecting all the important economic centers of the United 
States which is incorporated in H. R. 9666, introduced by me 
February 28. 

In view of the fact that the President has expressed a 
deep interest in the superhighway plan as an unemployment 
relief measure, I believe it is timely to draw attention now 
to the many benefits to be derived and purposes to be served 
by this superhighway program. The more I consider its 
possibilities, the more I am convinced that the construction 
of superhighways in the manner prescribed by my bill would 
solve many if not all of our economic problems. It would, 
first, create sufficient employment to put every able-bodied 
man at work. Second, it would promote safety and end this 
tragic loss of life on our present highway system. Third, it 
would serve a great purpose in our national defense. These 
three results are of major importance. I know that it takes 
years for the development of all important and far-reach- 
ing programs, but I think the ground work has been suffi- 
ciently well laid to permit us to consider this superhighway 
plan with a view to its immediate adoption. 

The movement to construct superhighways throughout the 
country cwes much to Mr. U. G. Robinson, of Atlantic City, 
N. J., president of the National Super-Highway Association, 
who has devoted more than a dozen years of his life to the 
superhighway plan incorporated in this bill. Mr. Robinson 
has spoken from one end of this land to the other in behalf 
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of his program; he has won support from thousands of civic 
organizations and individuals; the measure of success al- 
ready achieved for the superhighway plan is due entirely to 
his untiring efforts in its behalf. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize construction of 
permanent, broad, safety highways from Maine to California 
and from the Canadian border to the Gulf. These super- 
highways would reach every important economic center, in- 
dustrial or agricultural, in the country. They would be con- 
structed by the Federal Government and remain for all time 
under the control of the Federal Government. These super- 
highways would avoid congested areas, running in the main 
through open country. They would have no traffic hazards 
of obstacles, no grade crossings, and no angle turns. Safety 
would be uppermost in the minds of constructing engineers. 

The superhighways would be paid for by tolls from pas- 
senger and freight traffic, and by receipts from leases to 
private concessions of restaurant, gas-station, and other 
rights adjacent to the superhighways. 

The four corners of our land would be bound together 
with an unbreakable band of concrete, which would im- 
mediately upon completion become the channel through 
which would flow the lifeblood of our economic structure. 
It would remain as a monument to modern transportation 
and engineering skill. It would be as permanent as the Ap- 
pian Way of the Roman Empire, linking as it would every 
section, every class, and every interest of our great Republic. 

This highway system would consist of at least four lanes of 
traffic in each direction, with parking shoulders, all on a rein- 
forced base of concrete. About 25,000 miles of road would 
be required to link all sections of the country. It is im- 
possible to estimate the length of time that would be required 
to construct such a superhighway system because construc- 
tion would proceed only as fast as necessary to gain the 
principal object of the plan—an end of all unemployment. 
These superhighways would be built only as fast as necessary 
to keep American industry and labor operating at capacity. 
The cost of the highway, including over and under passes 
would be about $250,000 to $300,000 per mile, or from 
$8,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 complete. 

To build this self-liquidating highway would require every 
bit of available labor of every description for many years. 
Highest prevailing wages would be paid both on producing 
the material to go into these superhighways but also to those 
engaged in road construction, This would create the great- 
est buying power developed in this country. Retail business 
would flourish, professions would benefit and prosperity 
would be insured. 

Immediately upon passage of this act, the highway com- 
mission set up to build these superhighways, would let con- 
tracts for the entire amount of materials needed. The direc- 
tor of highways would call in due time for about 10,000,000 
tons of fabricated steel, 500,000,000 barrels of cement and 
more than 100,000 tractors, road-building machines, and 
other motor equipment. 

Imagine the effect of such orders. They would immedi- 
ately set to work all the coal miners, all the steel-mill em- 
ployees, the cement makers, and the automobile manufac- 
turers. They would immediately take up the entire slack in 
employment existing today. The stimulus to private indus- 
try would be so tremendous that private business would im- 
prove rapidly, retail trade would boom, and the demand from 
private sources would soon outweigh the Government’s 
orders. There would be more money to spend and a greater 
demand for the produce of both industry and agriculture. 

At this point it would be necessary to call into play the 
checks of this super highway plan, which in my opinion makes 
it superior to any large-scale highway construction plan 
yet suggested. This bill provides very definite brakes on 
overexpansion. It is primarily an economic measure, not just 
a road-building program. The bill provides, first, that no 
Plant shall expand beyond its 1937 capacity. It provides, 
further, that private orders shall have priority over Gov- 
ernment orders, and, still further, that no plant shall receive 
a new Government order until it shall have completed 80 
percent of the last Government order. 
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These provisions are the most important in the bill. Their 
effect would be something like this: The Government would 
place its orders for this vast amount of materials. Several 
lines of industry would immediately operate at 100 percent 
capacity as of 1937. This would serve as a great impetus 
to other lines, and soon the plants would slacken up on the 
Government orders in order to meet private demands. The 
Government’s superhighway program, therefore, would serve 
as a balance wheel over many, many years. Perhaps, as 
many as a generation. When private demands slackened, 
Government activity would increase, thus lending needed 
stimulation again to private industry. 

Under such a program it might be a year or more before 
the first drop of cement was poured for a highway. How- 
ever, the benefits of the long-range plan would be almost 
immediately felt. It would make little difference what delay 
there was in the commencement of actual highway construc- 
tion. The primary purpose of the act, to stimulate employ- 
ment, would have been accomplished by the employment of 
men in the materials manufacturing plants and in the stimu- 
lation of private industry. 

The requirement that all cement shall be delivered in 
cotton bags would end relief to the cotton farmer and take up 
the surplus crop for some years to come. These cotton bags 
would be woven by American textile mills out of American- 
grown cotton. Engineers estimate that to build the probable 
25,000 miles of this superhighway it would take approxi- 
mately 2,000,000,000 cotton bags of cement. If a pound of 
cotton makes 1 bag, 400,000 bales of 500 pounds each would 
be consumed. 

The Government would immediately place orders for fenc- 
ing to enclose the entire right-of-way of this superhighway. 
If the highway were 25,000 miles long that would be an 
order for 50,000 miles of fence. It would take the present 
industry many years to fill that order if they had nothing 
else whatsoever to do. Further, there would be an order for 
hundreds of thousands of miles of copper wire, insulated, to 
light the superhighway system—an order for millions of 
electric-light bulbs, fixtures, poles, and other necessary 
equipment. 

The result would be the immediate employment of skilled 
labor 100 percent. Unskilled labor would have the oppor- 
tunity for employment in the near future. The Federal 
Government has spent in the past 6 years about $11,000,000,- 
000 for unemployment-relief purposes. There are still 
10,000,000 without work. This superhighway system would 
make unnecessary any further appropriations for relief 
within a reasonable time after passage. The total cost of 
the superhighway system would be less over a period of a 
generation than the cost of relief in 6 years. Moreover, the 
Government would have a monumental engineering work to 
show for its money, and a superhighway system that is going 
to have to be built sooner or later no matter what. 

We already have sufficient proof of the value of toll super- 
highways. The Holland Tunnel, under the Hudson River, 
is an example of such a highway. Over 100,000,000 automo- 
biles have passed through that tunnel without a death from 
auto accident. This tunnel, like the proposed superhighways, 
has no grade crossings, only one-way traffic lanes, is lighted, 
and has police guards throughout its length. There are no 
traffic obstacles, billboards, “hot dog” stands, gas stations, 
light poles, trees, or other menaces. The Holland Tunnel 
was constructed scientifically from a safety point of view. 
Our present roads present a haphazard growth of highway 
facilities not far removed from their prototype—the cow 
path. If we are to end highway deaths, we must stop build- 
ing roads along the trails of the paths made through the 
countryside a century ago. 

Let us try to measure the value to commerce of such a 
superhighway system. It would bring industry days nearer 
its market, and permit agriculture to sell produce which now 
goes to waste. Tree-ripe citrus fruit from Florida could be 
sold in New York City the second morning after it was 
Picked. Winter fruits and vegetables from California would 


be in the Chicago market on the third day over this super- 
highway system. 

Mr. Robinson recently wrote me and made specific ref- 
erence in this regard to my own business—that of a chicken 
hatchery in Vineland, N. J. He said: 

You could ship the product of your 5,000,000-chick hatchery at 
Vineland, twice the distance in the 48 hours allowed for feasible 
transportation. It would allow you and all other large hatcheries, 
more than twice as large a market as now is available. You could 
then hatch and dispose of 10,000,000 baby chicks easier than you 
can the 5,000,000 today. The producer and consumer would alike 
be benefited by this high-speed highway. 

That is some indication of the economic advantages this 
highway system would bring. By the use of high-speed 
Deisel-motored busses, a businessman could have dinner and 
attend theater in New York and catch a bus for Chicago, 
arriving in time for breakfast. The transcontinental trip to 
San Francisco would take 3 days. Southern winter resorts 
and northern patrons would be brought closer together. 
Persons living inland and seeking the benefits of shore re- 
sorts in summer could reach the ocean on quick order. 
People would be brought closer together, see and understand 
each other better. Sectional prejudices would be ended. 

Railroads which now parallel the routes the roads would 
take would be given the right to secure freight franchises 
along the superhighways. Many railroads today own motor 
freight lines and it would be only fair to maintain a bal- 
ance of competition in this regard. The roads would also 
mark the routes of major airlines. There would be no more 
of the tragic accidents where airplanes lose themselves in 
mountainous areas and crash with great loss of life. The 
highways would afford a continuous emergency landing 
field for such airplanes and there would be constructed 
along the right-of-way, landing fields, schools for the train- 
ing of civilian and Army pilots, and other aviation 
facilities, 

In time of war, the superhighways would permit quick 
mobilization of forces to repel invasion. With the approach- 
ing high degree of mobility of the armed forces, the super- 
highway system would give those forces the needed facilities 
for reaching maximum efficiency. 

This superhighway system would be built and operated 
by a director of superhighways and a commission of seven. 
Only in time of war or insurrection would their jurisdic- 
tion be disturbed. During such emergencies, the super- 
highway system would be turned over to the War Depart- 
ment for operation. 

There would be about 500,000 persons permanently em- 
ployed in maintaining, policing, collecting tolls, and operating 
concessions along these superhighways after they have been 
completed. 

A start would be made on the program by issuing Govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds. These would be retired as rapidly 
as revenue from tolls and other sources made it possible. It 
is estimated that tolls on passengers would be limited to not 
more than 1 cent a mile. The charges for freight, busses, 
and so forth, would be fixed by the director of superhighways 
and his commission after consultation with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to avoid conflict in interstate rates. 

A sizable source of revenue would be received from rental 
of concessions for gasoline stations, restaurants, and so forth. 
These structures would be built by the Government to insure 
uniformity and good appearance, and to make certain they 
did not constitute a traffic hazard. 

Foremost in the minds of those planning the superhighway 
program was the aim of safety on the highways. In the 
interest of safety, the bill specifically provides that the super- 
highways shall have at least four lanes and two shoulders, 
except in sparsely traveled regions where the Director may 
decide that one less lane each direction is necessary. 

All lanes shall be separated by an insurmountable barrier. 
There shall be no poles or other traffic hazards; curves shall 
be eliminated and there shall be no grade crossings. En- 
trances to the superhighways shall be at intervals from 
5 to 25 miles according to the need. An underground con- 
duit will carry all wires and cables. 
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Since this country was created in 1776, it has engaged 
in six major wars. The total number of persons killed in 
action or who died of wounds was about 300,000. In the 
past 15 years, deaths from automobile accidents have ex- 
ceeded 325,000, a number substantially greater than the 
number killed in war. 

For the reason of safety alone, this country should con- 
struct such a superhighway system. During the past decade, 
vast improvements have been made in the construction of 
motor cars. They are faster, easier to drive, and more effi- 
cient. We have scarcely, however, improved our methods 
of highway construction. We still have the same traffic 
hazards, the same poles, the same hidden curves and the 
same ditches along the sides. If we are to keep pace with 
the improvement industry is making in our means of trans- 
portation, this Government must begin soon to build super- 
highways, or increase at an even greater rate the mortality 
of those who venture on our present inadequate highways. 

This plan calls, in general, for 13 through highways. Six 
would run generally east and west and seven north and 
south. In addition, side roads would be constructed to link 
every important section. None of these roads would pass 
directly through populous areas, but feeder roads would be 
provided to expedite traffic coming to or leaving the super- 
highways. 

Three major transcontinental routes would be provided. 
The Central route would start near Portland, Maine, pass 
near Boston, New York City, Trenton, N. J., Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, through West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada to San Francisco. 

The southern route would start near Philadelphia, thence 
to Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, through North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona to near Los Angeles and 
north to San Francisco. 

The northern route would start from San Francisco, 
thence to Portland, Oreg., Seattle, east through Idaho, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, to Minneapolis and St. Paul, thence to 
near Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Erie, Pa., Buf- 
falo, Albany, to Boston. 

A route to be known as the Washington-Southwest route, 
would start near Washington, D. C., and run southwestward 
through Tennessee, and Arkansas to Texas. 

One route would start near Buffalo, N. Y., and run south- 
easterly near Harrisburg and Philadelphia to Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Another route would start near Cleveland and connect 
with the southern route somewhere in the Carolinas. 

Commencing at a point on the northern route near Chi- 
cago, another route would run southeasterly to near Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Knoxville, Atlanta, to Miami, Fla. 

One highway would start at a point on the northern route 
near Detroit and run south to the intersection of the Chi- 
cago-Miami route with the Washington-Southwest route. 

Beginning at a point on the northern route near Chicago, 
another route would run southwest, intersecting the central 
route near St. Louis, thence to Springfield, Mo., Oklahoma 
City, and El Paso. 

Beginning near Chicago, another route would run south- 
westerly to near Des Moines, Omaha, and Denver. 

Another route, beginning at Minneapolis, would run south- 
easterly to near St. Louis, thence to Memphis and New 
Orleans. 

A north and south route would extend from North Dakota 
through South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, to 
Galveston, Tex 

Another north-south route would start in Montana and 
run through Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, to El Paso, 
Tex. 

The bill provides further that branch superhighways shall 
be constructed from main lines to near every State capital 
not otherwise connected with the superhighway system. 
Branches also shall be extended to centers of traffic so that 
there may be constructed a comprehensive system of high- 
ways for commercial use and national defense. 


The text of H. R. 9666 is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a system of durable, concrete-surfaced, 
safety automobile highways and airplane emergency landing fields, 
and their appurtenances, be constructed within and by the United 
States following as near as practicable the routes hereinafter de- 
aay said highways to be known as the National Superhighway 

m. 

(a) Beginning at or near Portland, Maine, thence running in a 
westerly direction to near Boston, Mass., New York City, N. T., 
Trenton, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., through West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada to San Francisco, herein designated as the Central Route. 

(b) Beginning at a point on the Central Route near Philadel- 
phia, Pa., thence in a southwesterly direction to near 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., and through 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona to near San Diego, 
Calif., thence in a northerly direction to near Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Calif., herein designated as the Southern Route. 

(c) Beginning at the intersection of the Central and Southern 
Routes, in California, thence running to near Portland, Oreg., 
and Seattle, Wash., east through Idaho, Montana, North Dakota 
to near Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., thence in a southeasterly 
direction to near Milwaukee, Wis., south of Chicago, III., Detroit, 
Mich., Cleveland, Ohio, Erie, Pa., and near Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Utica, and Albany, N. Y., thence easterly to the Central Route 
near Boston, Mass., herein designated as the Northern Route. 

(d) Beginning at a point on the Southern Route near Wash- 
ington, D. C., thence running southwesterly through Tennessee 
and Arkansas, and joining the Southern Route in Texas, herein 
designated as the Washington-Southwest Route. 

(e) Beginning at a point on the Northern Route near Buffalo, 
N. T., thence running southeasterly to near Harrisburg and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., thence to Atlantic City, N. J. 

(f) Beginning at a point on the Northern Route near Cleve- 
land, Bese thence running in a southerly direction to the South- 
ern 

(g) Beginning at a ; pein’ on the Northern Route near Chicago, 
II., thence running in a southeasterly direction to near Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Louisville, Ky., Knoxville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Miami, Fla., herein designated as the Chicago-Miami Route. 

(h) Beginning at a point on the Northern Route near Detroit, 
Mich., thence running southerly to the intersection of the Chi- 
cago-Miami Route with the Washington-Southwest Route. 

(i) Beginning at a point on the Northern Route near Chicago, 
III., where the Chicago-Miami Route begins, thence running 
southwest intersecting the Central Route near St. Louis, Mo., 
to near Springfield, Mo., Oklahoma City, Okla., and intersecting 
the Southern Route near El Paso, Tex. 

(J) at the intersection point near Chicago, Hl., on 
the Northern Route, thence running southwesterly to near Des 
Moines, Iowa, Omaha, Nebr., and intersecting the Central Route 
near Denver, Colo. 

(k) Beginning at a point on the Northern Route near Min- 
neapolis, Minn., thence running in a southeasterly direction to 
near St. Louis, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La. 

(1) Beginning at a point on the Northern Route in North 
Dakota, thence running in a southerly direction through South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, to near Galveston, Tex. 

(m) Beginning at a point on the Northern Route in Montana, 
thence running in a southerly direction Wyoming, east 
of Denver, Colo., New Mexico, and to the Southern Route near 
El Paso, Tex. 

(n) Branch superhighways shall be extended from main-line 
superhighways to near every State capital not otherwise con- 
nected with the main lines. 

(o) Branches shall be extended to all centers of traffic deemed 
necessary for the completion of a comprehensive system of high- 
ways for commercial use and national defense, 

Sec. 2. That the building or construction of said national super- 
highway system, and all work incidental thereto, shall be under 
the general supervision, direction, and control of a Director of 
Superhighways (hereinafter called the Director) subject to the 
approval of a Commission composed of seven members. Said 
Director and Commissioners shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(a) The Director, with the Commission’s approval, is hereby 
authorized, empowered, and directed to take immediately what- 
ever steps may be n to construct said national superhighway 
raged as rapidly as possible, in accordance with the provisions of 

s act. 

(b) The Director shall, with the approval of the Commission, 
appoint, as First Assistant Director, a qualified engineer, thor- 
oughly experienced in road building, who shall immediately or- 
ganize all necessary e and surveyors available among 
United States citizens, whose duty shall be to locate said national 
superhighways along general lines described in this act. 

(c) The Director shall appoint, with the approval of the Com- 
mission, such other assistants as are required to properly and 

y start construction work, so that employment may be 
given all unemployed citizens of the United States at the earliest 
possible day. 

(d) That the Director shall organize his office with necessary 

ts immediately and without delay shall give orders for 
the ad ar gr amount of approved fabricated steel that will 
be required construct the national superhighway system. 
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These orders shall be given at the standard price paid for such 
materials in 1937, to be determined by the Director, to all steel 
mills in the United States that agree to pay to their employees 
the scale of wages paid in the year 1937, to be determined by the 
Director. 

(e) The Director shall also give immediately to any or all 
American cement factories orders for all necessary cement in 
cotton bags, at a price generally paid in 1937, to be determined 
by the Director, but requiring that all factories accepting these 
orders shall pay 1937 scale of wages or more to all employees. 

(£) The Director, at the earliest possible time, shall let con- 
tracts to any or all American factories for approximately enough 
tractors, dump trucks, automobiles, stone crushers, concrete 
mixers, steam shovels, and all road-building machinery required 
in the construction of the said superhighway system. 

(g) The Director shall place orders for the wire and all other 
materials required to build, fence, and light the national super- 
highway system so as to give employment to the largest number 
of citizens immediately. 

(h) All material contracts shall be given at approximately 
standard prices paid in 1937, but given only to such manufacturers 
who actually agree to pay 1937 scale of wages or more to all 
employees. 

(i) That the spirit and purpose of these provisions of price 
and wage scale in this act is to set all these factories at full- 
speed production immediately, at a reasonable profit, and pay a 
comfortable living wage for all citizens employed in the construc- 
tion of said superhighway system, and for all labor that produces 
the materials which are used in said construction. In case there 
is any dispute or difference of opinion as to the rate or scale of 
wages prevailing in 1937, then the decision of the Director, after 
ee from the United States Department of Labor, shall be 

al 


(j) That no person, partnership, association, corporation, trus- 
tee, or receiver shall be awarded any contract for materials who 
was not producing, manufacturing, or making such materials prior 
to January 1, 1937, nor shall any persons, partnership, associa- 
tion, corporation, trustee, or receiver be awarded a contract for 
materials in excess of their productive capacity for the year 1937, 
and in no event shall any subsequent contract or contracts be 
awarded to any persons, partnership, association, corporation, 
trustee, or receiver until the completion of 80 percent of any 
previously awarded contract. 

(k) That all contracts for materials, etc., entered into by the 
Director with the approval of the Commission shall contain a 
clause giving priority of delivery to orders received by firms fur- 
nishing materials from sources other than the National Super- 
highway System, it being the intent of this act to furnish a sufi- 
cient market to ee oe rae . e trom 
ordinary sources an percent cap: as s 

Sec. 3. That the President shall appoint a Commission com- 

of seven Commissioners, but that not more than four of 
said Commissioners shall be of the same political party. 

(a) That the Director is hereby given full authority to make, 
and said Director shall make with the approval of the Commis- 
gion, all decisions affecting the location and construction of the 
highways authorized in this act. 

(b) That the Director, with the approval of the Commission, is 
authorized to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, 
such tracts of land necessary to carry out the purpose and intent 
of this act. 

(c) That the Director shall, with the approval of the Commis- 
sion, formulate all regulations concerning toll charges and the 
collection thereof: Provided, however, That in no case can the 
charge exceed 1 cent per mile for private passenger vehicles. 

(d) That the Director, with the approval of the Commission, 
shall make all regulations concerning the leasing of automobile- 
freight or passenger-bus franchises, gasoline service stations, res- 
taurants, or 3 structures servicing patrons of the 
National Su way m. 

(e) That cae Director, with the approval of the Commission, 1s 
hereby authorized to take such action as may be necessary and 

roper to regulate and control all said traffic on said National 
Ren System, so as to prevent unfair competition among 
common e in any traffic: Provided, however, That 
such control and regulations shall not in any way conflict with 
the authority and regulations of any other agency of the Govern- 
ment now functioning. Existing railroads paralleling sections of 
the National Superhighway System, and which regularly maintain 
adequate passenger and freight service, shall be given franchises 
for both local passenger-bus and freight-truck service along such 
adjacent and superhighways on a parity with all other franchises 
for commercial and passenger use of the superhighway system, 
provided such franchises shall not extend beyond the territory 
served by said railroad, and it shall not interfere with the same 
privilege granted to other railroads along their lines, and these rail- 
road franchises shall not interfere with independent — 
and freight-service franchises. The purpose of this provision is 
that no monopoly of the business on any part of the superhighway 
system can exist. No commercial traffic shall be permitted to 
interfere with the safety and reasonable speed of private auto- 
mobiles. 

(f) That the National Superhighway System provided for in this 
act shall be open to the public pay the tolls and observe the 
rules and regulations under ordinary conditions, but subject to 
such reasonable priorities as may be given by the Director, with 
the approval of the Commission, to official business of the United 
States, and in time of actual or threatened public danger the 
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President may direct the War t to assume temporary 
control over said National Superhighway System, or any part 
thereof, and issue such regulations for the use of the highway as 
may seem necessary under such circumstances, and also in case of 
actual or threatened serious riot, insurrection, or other public 
danger within a State, the President may, at the request of the 
Governor of such a State, direct the War Department to issue 
orders giving said State such temporary priorities in use of said 
highway as the Secretary of War may deem necessary. 

(g) That convict labor shall not be employed in the construction 
work provided for in this act. Only free citizens of the United 
States shall be employed by the Director. 

(h) That the Director shall have the free use of the United 
States mail in conducting the business of the National Super- 
highway System in like manner as any other executive department 
of the Government. The Director shall have the cooperation of 
all other departments of the Government, including information, 
service, Officers, engineers, or agents thereof, in aiding the con- 
struction of this superhighway. 

(i) That the Director shall appoint, assign, and compensate 
superintendents and police officers to guard and protect the Na- 
tional Superhighway System, and agents to collect the tolls, and 
all needed officials and assistants properly to conduct the business 
of the highway in the same efficient manner that other depart- 
ments of the Government are conducted. The Director shall take 
appropriate action in court of jurisdiction to properly punish any 
person who shall violate any of the provisions of said rules of the 
road, made for the operation of the superhighway system in a safe, 
fair, and equitable manner, and may bar any violator of the regu- 
lations from driving motor vehicles on said superhighway. 

(j) That this National Superhighway System shall always re- 
main a safely protected toll road, and o ted by the United 
States at rates of toll that will make it -liquidating and self- 


g. 

Sec. 4. That said National Superhighway System shall be con- 
structed in strict accordance with the plans and specifications 
prepared by the best engineering ability available, under the 
supervision of the Director. 

(a) The materials used in the construction shall be of the best 
products of American manufacture and workmanship, and of the 
most durable construction known to modern engineering. 

(b) All safety regulations and appliances possible shall be 


(c) There shall be no railroad grade crossings. The superhigh- 
way shall be built over or under all other highways. 

(d) There shall be an insurmountable safety barrier between 
traffic lanes for both private and commercial vehicles which are 

in different directions. 

(e) There shall be no poles, trees, abutments, or obstacles 

to traffic. 

(£) The 13 main lines of the National Superhighway System de- 
scribed in this act shall have at least two hard-surfaced, protected 
traffic lanes and one heavy concrete or solid gravel lane, for park- 
ing when cars stop, for commercial vehicles, and also two lanes 
with parking shoulders for private automobiles running in oppo- 
site directions making a total of at least four traffic and two shoul- 
der lanes running in each direction. In thickly populated sections 
of the country, where traffic will be very heavy, three or more traffic 
lanes for both private and commercial service shall be built, the 
number to be determined by the Director, with the approval of the 
Commission, after the engineers have reported on probable traffic 
requirements; however, in thinly populated rough mountain coun- 
try, where in the Judgment of the engineers and the Director, with 
the approval of the Commission, one less lane in each direction for 
each class of traffic, private and commercial, may be built. 

(g) All engineering shall be planned with a view of adding traffic 
lanes in the future as increased traffic may require. 

(h) All branch lines shall be built in accordance with the pres- 
ent needs of traffic and planned for expansion as the future needs 
may develop. 

(1) The National Superhighway System shall be located outside 
of cities, towns, and villages and shall not be used as pedestrian 
streets, or interfere with local traffic, or the present free public 
roads 


(J) The main-line highways shall be located for the purpose of 
through traffic, then branches constructed, at nearly right angles, 
to or near the larger cities or centers of traffic, as the Director may 
determine, with the advice of the Engineering Department and the 
approval of the Commission. 

(k) Entrances shall be established at convenient locations to 
traffic requirements. 

(1) Proper buildings for tollhouses and also supply stations 
where supplies needed by patrons of the superhighway can be pur- 
chased shall be built. No privately built supply stations or ad- 
vertising signs shall be allowed on the right-of-way. 

(m) All grades and curves shall be reduced to the lowest degree 
possible in feasible engineering. 

(n) The entire road system shall be properly lighted. 

(o) Two to five hundred feet of land shall be purchased where 
available on either side of the right-of-way, for future use in 
superhighway expansion and on which to build, when needed, con- 
duits to contain telephone, telegraph, or high-tension electric 
wires, or for other purposes. 

(p) The entire right-of-way shall be enclosed with substantial 
fences. 

Sec. 5. That sufficient airplane landing fields shall be constructed 
along the National Superhighway System in order to afford a safe 
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haven close to a means of transportation for passenger-carrying 
airplanes in case of emergency or bad weather. 

(a) That the location, size, and specifications for construction 
of the landing fields shall be decided by the Department of Com- 
merce and constructed by the Director with the supervision by the 
Department of Commerce. 

(b) That the regulations in the act specifying types and manu- 
facture of materials and labor to be used on the road construc- 
tion shall apply to the materials and labor used in the construc- 
tion of airplane landing fields. 

(c) That the intent of this section of this act is to provide for 
the construction of a series of modern, lighted, safe landing fields 
throughout the United States. 

(d) That the maintenance and operation of these airplane emer- 
gency landing fields shall be under the supervision of the De- 

ent of Commerce. 

(e) That the airplane emergency landing fields provided for in 
this act shall be open to the public at all times without service 
charge, other than for materials and labor furnished, for use as an 
emergency landing field, except in times of national crisis when 
upon Executive order of the President of the United States these 
airplane landing fields shall come under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Sec. 6. That for the purpose of providing means for the payment 
of the costs of the National Superhighway System the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized and instructed to issue and 
sell bonds of the United States in an amount not to exceed 
$10,000,000,000. 

(a) Such bonds shall be in such form and denominations and 
shall be subject to such terms and conditions and shall include 
such provisions for redemption or retirement as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(b) Such bonds shall bear interest, if any, at the rate to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, but not to exceed 3 
percent per annum, payable semiannually. 

(c) These bonds shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed 
as to the principal and interest, if any, by the United States. 

(d) All moneys received for tolls, rents, franchises, or otherwise 
from the National Superhighway System shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States in a fund known as the national 
superhighway fund. 

(e) Moneys in the superhighway fund shall be available for use 
in the retirement or redemption of bonds issued for construction 
of the national and airplane emergency landing fields at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(f) Payment for materials, labor, salaries, maintenance, and all 
costs incident to the construction and operation of the public 
works herein provided for shall be paid by the Treasurer of the 
United States from moneys received through the sale of the bonds 
provided for herein or from moneys on deposit in the national 

erhighway fund. 

Ra) That the Director and Commission each year shall make a 
full report to the Congress of all business transacted by said 
Director in carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. The Director with the approval of the Commission 
is hereby given plenary powers and authority to take or cause to 
be taken any action not otherwise provided for herein which may 
be necessary to carry out the spirit and purpose of this act which 
is hereby declared to be as follows, to wit: 

(a) To create immediately profitable employment for all unem- 
ployed citizens of the United States. 

(b) To eliminate the need of all dole or charity to able-bodied 
citizens throughout the Nation by giving them remunerative jobs. 

(c) To greatly increase the circulation of money and create 
greater buying power in every State in the Union. 

(d) To build a gigantic system of self-supporting and self- 
liquidating national superhighways and safe airplane emergency 
landing fields for the ever-increasing automobile and airplane 
traffic that will give greater protection to human life and personal 
property than is now possible on free public roads. 

(e) To change this recognized crisis, this appalling period of 
depression, and stagnation of business, into an era of unbounded 
prosperity and happiness for all labor, business, and professional 
citizens of the Union and thus reestablish a generally improved 
financial condition among all the people of the Nation. 

Sec. 8. That this act is not intended to repeal any provision 
of the Federal Highway Act unless such provision is in direct 
conflict herewith. 

(a) That if any provision of this act should be held to be 
invalid, such invalid provision shall not affect the validity of 
any other provision of this act which can be given effect. 

(b) This act shall take effect immediately on its passage. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to incorporate in my remarks here a 
letter received from Mr. U. G. Robinson, of Atlantic City, 
the author of this superhighway plan, which is of particu- 
lar interest at this time. 


Hon. ELMER H. WENE, 
418 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The national superhighway bill, H. R. 
9666, which you have introduced in Congress, is the result of over 
15 years’ study of the rapid increase in the automobile death 
rate on the public highways being built today. 
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In 1922 I began the study of plans and specifications for the 
construction of safe thoroughfares for long distance automobil- 
ing. I coined and defined the term “superhighways” and used it in 
my copyrighted book, which, at my own expense, has been mailed 
out by tens of thousands until the name for safe roads, which 
I created, that is, superhighways, has become a household word 
throughout America, by the aid and courtesy of progressive news- 
papers, radio speakers, and Members of Congress who have intro- 
duced any form of superhighway bills. 

President Roosevelt wrote to the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, in 1934, that he was “deeply concerned over the staggering 
toll of death, injuries, and heavy property damage caused by auto- 
ee accidents. We cannot longer afford to temporize with the 
problem.” 

I am justly proud of you, Mr. WENE, as a Member of Congress 
from the Second Congressional District of New Jersey, because you 
have introduced and sponsored this the one original and only 
genuine superhighway bill ever written. It does not “temporize 
with the problem” but it solves “the problem” of the “staggering 
toll of death” caused by the long-distance public highway traffic. 

The everlasting benefits of this national superhighway system 
outweigh all objections a thousand to one when placed in the 
balance of humanitarian and economic justice. The plans and 
specifications of this original superhighway system eliminates all 
grade crossings, all angles, all pedestrian streets of villages, towns, 
and cities, and all children playing on the highway. They in- 
clude the construction of unsurmountable barriers from all trees, 
poles, abutments, ditches, and other obstructions. They exclude 
from the traffic lanes all dangerous gasoline stations, all hazardous 
refreshment stands, all perilous advertising signs, and locate needed 
ones at the entrance to the highway. They contain only one-way 
traffic lanes, without the possibility of blinding headlights and 
head-on collisions. They avoid all congestion of local traffic and 
lighten the abyss of darkness. This superhighway system would 
safely speed up all pleasure and commercial traffic and all Gov- 
ernment business in time of peace. In the event of foreign inva- 
sion or internal insurrection, it would be the greatest defense asset 
in the fortifications of the Nation. 

Contrast the benefits of this scientifically constructed super- 
highway system with the appalling presence of innumerable death- 
traps contained in the plans and specifications of the public roads 
of today. They include grade crossings, sharp angles, and the use of 
streets of villages, towns, and cities for high speed through traffic, 
while pedestrians obstruct and children play on the same. They 
expose trees, poles, bridge abutments, ditches, posts, and all man- 
ner of other obstacles which endanger traffic. The present-day pub- 
lic-road plans prescribe two-way traffic lanes which necessitate fac- 
ing glaring headlights that blind the drivers and make possible 
head-on collisions. The public-road specifications permit privately 
owned gasoline stations, refreshment stands, and detracting ad- 
vertising signs to border the wayside, which are a continual menace 
to human life and valuable property. About the only improvement 
on the ancient ox-cart and horse-and-buggy roads is the elimination 
o mudholes by hard surfacing. All other conditions remain about 

e same. 

Pay toll is profitable for all patrons of the national superhigh- 
way system. Users of this highway would receive specific benefits 
several times more in cash value than the amount paid for toll. 

First. The saving of depreciation on the smoothly constructed 
superhighway, without stopping for crossings, etc., as compared 
with the present day public roads, will be more to the car owner 
than the toll he pays. 

Second. The saving of gasoline and oil on the superior super- 
highway because of the elimination of continual stops and starts 
and, therefore, the loss of momentum, will amount to more than 
the toll paid. r 

Third, The saving of time, while traveling on the superhighway, 
and the expense thereof, such as hotels, drivers, etc., can be cut to 
half the cost of the present road time and expense. This cash: 
rog alone will be much more than the amount of outlay for! 

Fourth. In addition to the above threefold profit, or saving, 
because of the toll paid for the extraordinary service rendered by 
the superhighway, the assurance of safety from grade crossings, ' 
head-on collisions, pedestrians, and all “death traps” is surely) 
worth more than the meager toll pald, if the worth of human life 
and valuable property is taken into consideration, 

The benefit alike to farmer and city consumer is easily demon- 
strated. Tree ripe citrus fruit from Florida could be placed before 
the consumer in New York City the second morning. Likewise, the 
winter fruit and vegetables from California could be placed on 
the Chicago market on the third day over this superhighway system.. 
You, Mr. WENE, could ship the product of your 5,000,000-chick i 
hatchery, at Vineland, twice the distince in the 48 hours allowed| 
for feasible transportation. It would supply you, and all other 
large hatcheries, more than twice as large a market than is now 
available. You could then hatch and dispose of 10,000,000 baby 
chicks easier than you can the 5,000,000 today. The producer and 
the consumer would alike be benefited by this high-speed highway. | 
The southern winter resorts and the northern patrons would alike} 
be benefited. Half the distances, in time of travel throughout the 
Nation, would be obliterated. People would be brought closer to- 
gether, see and understand each other better. Sectional prejudices 
would be exterminated and we, as a Nation, would be cemented by 
the proximity the highway would produce, ’ 
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Mr. WENE, in conclusion, allow me to state that you deserve 
the profoundest personal thanks and active cooperation of all 
humanitarian citizens in the United States, especially those who 
have had a loved one, or a friend, killed—murdered—in the “death 
traps” built in the present public road system. All such “death 
traps” would be eliminated on this superhighway system you have 
championed. In the year 1920 the accidental deaths by auto- 
mobile amounted to nearly 14,000. This appalling slaughter of 
human life on the shambles of the public roads inspired me to 
conceive the plans and specifications for the life-saving superhigh- 
way; but, in the sympathetic memory of the over 38,000 killed 
on inefficient public roads in 1936 and “staggering toll of death” 
increased to approximately 40,000 in 1937, I plead with you and 
all other Members of Congress to do their utmost to enact this 
bill into law. I entreat every member of all State legislatures, 
every State official, and the editor of every newspaper, and all radio 
stations in America, to join in a courteous but fervent demand of 
their Congressman and their President that the Federal Govern- 
ment proceed at once to protect the citizenry of this Nation from 
this horrible and astounding “staggering toll of death” by auto- 
mobiles on the present public road system. This protection can 
only be provided, and this increasing horrible death rate reduced 
to a minimum, by the Federal Government building this national 
superhighway system which you have sponsored in H. R. 9666. 


Yours very respectfully, 
U. G. ROBINSON, 


President, National Super-Highway Association. 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 4, 1938. 


Preparation for War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1938 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, according to information ob- 
tained from the newspapers and the data given over the 
radio, every nation in the world is preparing for another 
world war. In other words, the nations of the earth are 
preparing for a great slaughter of humanity. If the majority 
of the people of every country in the world would do their 
own thinking it would be almost impossible for one nation to 
declare war on another nation. Wars are promoted by a 
certain element of people who desire to accumulate great for- 
tunes. It is a known fact that the directors of big corpora- 
tions have deliberately stirred up revolutions in countries 
where there was no trouble at all among the people. These 
unscrupulous, selfish people learned there were great deposits 
of oil, coal, and other valuable minerals in that country. 
They figured that by starting a revolution it would be much 
cheaper to acquire ownership of the resources than it would 
be if they had to purchase them. 

If one-tenth of the amount of money which is being spent 
in preparedness for war would be expended for the purpose 
of wiping out many of the terrible diseases which cause a 
tremendous amount of unnecessary human suffering we 
would, undoubtedly, be promoting the welfare of mankind. 


Reorganization of Executive Department 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH, OF 
WASHINGTON, ON MARCH 10, 1938 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a very able address delivered 


today by the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. SCHWEL- 
LENBACH] over a national radio hook-up on the reorganiza- 
tion bill. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The business of the Senate these days is the governmental 
reorganization bill. We started on it a week ago Monday. We 
hope to finish it next week. Much has been written and talked 
about this bill. It has been described as too complicated for 
anyone to understand. It has been branded as the means by 
which Congress is surrendering its power to a dictatorial President. 
The fact is that there is no truth in either statement. That's why 
I am glad of this chance to explain the bill. There are only 
three important parts to it, the first of which is reorganization 
proper. 

The business of our Federal Government has expanded many 
dozen times in the last 50 years. Whether this is good or bad is 
of no concern in this discussion. It is an accomplished fact. 
This expansion has not been according to any plan. Mostly it 
has come about because some President or some Member of Con- 
gress has decided that the Federal Government should do some 
new job. He has been able to sell the whole Congress on the 
idea. The result has been that a new department or agency has 
been created. Usually no thought has been given as to whether 
the new department or agency was duplicating in part the work 
of any other department or agency. This 50-year unplanned 
expansion has meant a sort of a crazy-quilt pattern for our execu- 
tive departments. To use a slang expression, we have spread 
all over the lot. I just wish every taxpayer could come to Wash- 
ington and see all the buildings his Government uses. It would 
be better still if he could listen in on the hearings of congres- 
sional appropriations committees. He would then get some idea 
of all the plausible excuses that are given to spend his money. 
We today pay the price of that unplanned expansion. It is dupli- 
cation, inefficiency, and waste. That all adds up to higher taxes. 

In most instances the congressional fathers of these new bureaus 
have found a place in some regular Government department to 
fit them. This is no absolute guaranty against duplication. It 
does have the virtue of tending against duplication within tle 
same department. During the last 50 years there have been 130 
agencies which have not been fitted into any department. We 
call them our independent agencies. While their congressional 
sponsor may still be alive, they have no executive parent. They 
report to no one except the President. They bear no relationship 
to any other part of our Government. Eighty or ninety percent of 
their actual work may be sheer duplication of what some other 
agency is doing. They are orphans—but not to be pitied. They 
are well cared for so far as funds are concerned. Nobody knows 
883 about them to judge when their appropriations should be 

pped. 

The reorganization provisions of this bill propose to give the 
President power to abolish, coordinate, transfer, and consolidate 
governmental bureaus and agencies. This means all of them except 
such quasi-judicial agencies as the Federal Trade Commission, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and Communications Commis- 
sion. These are a part of the legislative branch and are specifically 
exempted. The sole purpose of the proposal is to promote efficiency 
= economy and save money. No one denies that it should be 
one. 

You then ask, Why all the argument? You say that this bill 
should have passed in about 15 minutes. The answer is that 
once again our Nation’s leading breast beaters, both in and out 
of the Senate, have discovered another dark plot by the President 
to destroy our form of government. The bill provides that the 
President shall do the reorganizing. You then ask, Why should 
the President do the reorganizing? You say, Why should not 
Congress sit down and figure this out and do it? Whether we 
like it or not, almost 50 years’ experience has proved that Congress 
can’t or won't do it. 

The first time Congress tried to do it was in 1894, when the 
Dockery committee was formed. It failed after many years of 
effort. Theodore Roosevelt, during his entire term, was egging 
Congress on to do this job. President Taft forced Congress to 
make a survey of the problem but nothing came of it. Woodrow 
Wilson tried to use the force of his logic and his knowledge of 
government to bring Congress to the task. Congress would have 
none of it. Warren used his geniality and personal rela- 
tionships formed by years of service in the Senate. That method 
did not work. The last President to try was Herbert Hoover. He 
got no further than had the others. Is that not enough proof 
that Congress either can't or won't do the job of reorganizing the 
Government? Can anyone object to this proposal for reorganiza- 
tion by the President, after 43 years of failure or refusal by the 
Congress? 

There have been two reasons for congressional failure on this 
jcb—one reason why it has failed; one why it has refused. 

With all due respect to Congress, there just are certain kinds 
of jobs it can't do. This is one of them. Congress is the policy- 
forming branch of our Government. Its Members, representing 
the States and congressional districts, have as their primary task 
the discussion of and decision on the important problems with 
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which the Nation is confronted. What I say now is with no dis- 
respect for the body. It must be remembered that I belong to it. 
But to ask Congress to apply itself to the task of sifting out the 
respective merits and claims of each one of the hundreds of gov- 
ernmental agencies and bureaus is asking for an impossibility. 
Forty-three years’ experience has proved that. 

I have given you the reason why Congress has failed. Now 
may I give the reason it has refused. Each one of those bureaus 
and agencies has employees. They vote in some State and congres- 
sional district. They have relatives and friends. Every relative 
and each friend has a vote. They each one can afford to write a 
letter. Each threat to abolish or curtail an agency or bureau 
has brought pleas, prayers, and threats. Brutal frankness forces 
the confession that no Congress ever has or ever will have the 
courage to do the job of reorganization on its own initiative. The 
President, and the President alone, can do it. That is why this 
bill gives him the power to do it. 

The second provision of the bill refers to the civil service. If 
Government is to function efficiently, it must have the selection 
and retention of its employees on the basis of the merit system. 
Political spoils should not be considered so far as the permanent 
agencies of Government are concerned. I have told you of the 
creation of these new governmental agencies. In many instances, 
these agencies have been viewed by their sponsors as not perma- 
nent in their character. The result has been that the acts by 
which they have been created have exempted them from the pro- 
visions of our general statutes applicable to the merit system. 
This bill, which we are now considering, gives to the President 
the power, after determining that such agencies cannot be abol- 
ished or merged or consolidated to place the employment in such 
agencies under the civil-service law. Once again no one who be- 
leves in efficient government can object to that; that is, no one 
except those who see ghosts and shadows in everything the present 
President does. 

The provision of the civil-service part of the bill which has been 
subject to most attack has been the reduction from a Commis- 
sion of three to a single Administrator. No one can deny that 
this change will result in economy. If nothing else, it would 
mean the separation from the pay roll of two high-priced execu- 
tives. Of course, it would mean more than that. But the con- 
fusion arises over what these Commissioners actually do. I will 
concede the attractiveness of having a bipartisan Commission. 
Civil service should be free from partisan politics. Most people 
think that the Civil Service Commission is some sort of a court 
that judges the merits of the claims of any employee or applicant 
for a job. Actually, it is not. Almost all decisions are made in 
the departments so far as the individual is concerned. All de- 
cisions as to policy are made by the President. The Civil Service 
Commission is merely administrative. The question, then, is very 
simple. 

If you have a business to be run, would you have one manager 
or three? Every corporation, large or small, has a board to decide 
policies. It has one responsible manager to carry out the policies, 
That is all this bill provides so far as civil service is concerned. 
It makes one manager responsible for the administration. No one 
having any experience in business will deny the practicability of 
such a plan, 

We now come to the most controversial question in the bill. 
That is about the Government's accounting system. If you have 
read or listened to arguments about this bill, you know of the 
claims against it. You have been told that through it Congress 
surrenders its control over the spending of money by our Gov- 
ernment. The fine hand of our President, who wants to dictate, 
is again revealed. Once again the facts disprove the claim Up 
to 1921 Congress had no control over Government spending. It 
appropriated the money. From that point on the executive branch 
had a free hand. In 1921 Congress created the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. He was appointed for 15 years. He was not subject to re- 
moval except by Congress, Everyone breathed freely. Congress 
had its hand on the throttle of expenditures. The people's repre- 
sentatives were in control. Their own agent was to control the 
spending. No money could be paid out without his consent. He 
was to outline the accounting systems which each department 
should use. He was to report to Congress each year. 

It was a fine theory. It just did not work. All the Comptroller 
General did was to gum up the works. You have heard much of 
governmental red tape. The Comptroller General thought up about 
90 percent of it. Payments of legitimate bills by the Government 
have been delayed for years. Congress has had no audits and no 
reports. Is it not enough to say if I tell you that the first report 
Congress has received on improper expenditures in years was filed 
last Friday? That was 5 days after the debate started on this bill. 

The reason for this break-down and failure is a very simple one, 
even though it involves rather technical questions of bookkeeping. 
Businessmen discovered it years ago. You can’t mix up book- 
keeping and auditing. The same rules apply to government as to 
business. Our 16 years’ experience has proved it. So this bill 
asks for the application of the simple principle which business has 
accepted. It leaves the bookkeeping to the executive department. 
It puts the auditing in the hands of a man chosen by Congress 
and removable only by Congress. It puts business methods in 
government, That is an idea the practicability of which no one 
can deny. 
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New Capital for Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, ON 
MARCH 8, 1938 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp an able and illuminating 
address delivered by the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] over the radio on Tuesday last. His topic was New 
Capital for Business Through -Federal Regional Industrial 
Banks. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My friends, every one of you, I know, is interested in capital 
and credit, because capital and credit make it possible for you to 
begin the business which you would like to begin, or to continue 
the business with which you are now connected. Every one of you, 
I know, feels just as the small-business men so well stated recently 
in Washington at their conference with the President that, at least 
during recent years, capital and credit are not available for busi- 
ness, either old or new, as they once were. 

When you think about borrowing money you think about a 
bank—an ordinary commercial bank. When you think about get- 
ting money for long-time use you think about the issuance and 
sale of bonds or the issuance and sale of preferred stock which 
gives the assurance of a fixed income from the business if it 18 
profitable or the issuance and sale of common stock, which is just 
a share in the ownership of the business. The financial agencies 
generally handling these long-term securities are investment bank- 
ers, the best known and the largest of which are the investment 
bankers of New York—Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and others, 

The ordinary commercial bank such as you have in your own 
town or city has to a very large degree built America; that is, up 
until a few years ago the banks did that. I say these banks built 
America because, generally speaking, any honest and capable 
American citizen could go to an ordinary bank and borrow money 
that was necessary to start any sound business or to continue or 
expand any sound existing business. In those days the bankers 
were almost partners in business enterprise. Our life was still 
simple enough for the banker to know the businessman and to 
make the loan to a considerable degree upon his faith in and his 
knowledge of the businessman. Nowadays this is all changed. The 
ordinary bank has become almost a loan-brokerage house. The 
banker doesn't lend money upon character much more; he uires 
liquid collateral, collateral which can be sold in the market at any 
time for the amount of the loan. He makes loans many times by 
the rule in the book or by the instructions which he gets in 
writing or by telephone from the big banker in the large city, 
who either owns his bank or dominates his bank’s course. The 
banker also makes only a short-term loan because, being primarily 
a depository of people's money, he must, of course, have the 
people's money available for them if and when they come for it. 
I don’t blame the banker for taking good care of his depositors’ 
money, but I do say that the system is such that the businessman 
can no longer depend upon his banker for the capital necessary 
either to begin or to continue a sound business enterprise. 

What about the investment banker in modern-day life? The 
so-called investment bankers, headed by the Wall Street group to 
which I referred, are supposed to be the financial institutions 
through which business obtains money for long-time use by the 
issuance and sale of stocks and bonds. Under the existing facili- 
ties, these investment bankers are almost the only ones to whom 
the businessman can go for business capital. These investment 
bankers in the first place are in the business of investment bank- 
ing to make a profit for themselves. Therefore, they are going to 
conduct their business in a way that will make a profit for them- 
selves. For example, these investment bankers are not interested 
in floating an issue of securities for business that’s not well known 
for the obvious reason that it is a great deal more trouble and 
takes much additional expense to sell securities of an unknown 
company than of a company with a national reputation. In the 
next place, these investment bankers have a large overhead, charge 
large fees for their services, and, therefore, are geared to deal 
primarily only with big-business enterprise where the amounts 
involved are large. In the third place, these investment bankers 
deal primarily only with those securities which they can sell quickly 
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because they can’t afford to have a large amount of securities on 
their hands awaiting sale. This means that they will undertake 
to sell securities generally only when there is a market that is 
eager for such securities. This means, in turn, that if the market 
for securities is bad and security sales slow that these big invest- 
ment bankers are not willing to undertake to handle such securi- 
ties at such times. All this comes to the conclusion that the big 
investment bankers of the country are hardly ever interested in the 
average-business or the little-business man and are not interested 
pren in the big-business man getting capital except when times are 
good. 

Even more significant than either of these suggestions, my 
friends, is the fact that this investment-banking empire of the 
country is controlled by the New York investment banking group, 
by hands as absolute (and sometimes as ruthless) as those of the 
dictators who rule empires abroad. Both the commercial banks 
and the investment banks out in the country dare not go contrary 
to the will of this New York group lest their insubordination mean 
that they are stricken from the list of the New York group and will 
not any more be allowed to share in the good issues of securities 
which this group from time to time distributes to those who “play 
ball” with them. 

This condition is unwholesome and un-American. It means that 
the heel of Wall Street is upon the neck of every section of this 
country; it means that the control of new business and business 
expansion in this Nation is in the hands of a few men who sit at 
the apex of a great financial pyramid and pull the strings of 
national development according to the way it affects their private 
purse; it means that New England, the great Middle West, the 
growing South, and the throbbing far West must trek to New York 
with its hat in its hand to implore the benign blessing of these 
great monarchs to establish in this free Nation sound business. 

I believe, therefore, that it is the duty of the National Govern- 
ment to make provision for sound business in every portion of this 
country to be able to get adequate capital and credit. 

I have today introduced in the Senate a bill which, in my opinion, 
will well and speedily accomplish this purpose. 

This bill provides for the establishment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of a system of regional industrial banks in the United States 
to be governed by a board of governors, one from each region, to 
be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
There shall be in the beginning five of such regional industrial 
banks, properly distributed over the whole country, but the board 
of governors has authority to increase the number of regional 
industrial banks to 12 if circumstances so require. Each of such 
regional banks shall begin business with a capital stock of 
$100,000,000 to be subscribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Upon the recommendation of the board of governors, with the 
approval of the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall be required to subscribe to as much as $1,000,- 
000,000 capital for each of such regional banks. The public shall 
also have the opportunity to acquire the capital stock of such 
regional banks, because I believe that the people will be anxious 
to place their money in use through such dependable institutions, 
Each of these regional industrial banks shall be governed by a 
board of directors, a majority of whom shall be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate and the minority shall 
be experienced businessmen living in the region in which the bank 
is located, elected by that part of the people which, as an investor 
in such banks, holds the securities thereof or does business with 
such banks. Each of these regional banks may establish such 
subregional banks or field agencies as in the opinion of its board 
of directors the public interest requires. 

These regional industrial banks shall have authority to make 
loans upon such terms and conditions, with or without collateral, 
and at such rates of interest, as its board of directors shall deter- 
mine. Each of such banks shall also have authority to buy pre- 
ferred stock, common stock, or the bonds of any business enter- 
prise, any public agency, or any governmental body. Each of such 
banks shall also have authority to take such steps generally as 
its board of directors shall determine to be proper to furnish 
2 capital and credit facilities to business in the United 

tates. 


I may add that the bill also vests each of such banks with author- 
ity to accept for redistribution paper from other national banks or 
State banks upon such terms and conditions and at such rates of 
discount as its board of directors shall adjudge to be proper. These 
banks shall, of course, have authority to sell or dispose of any of 
their assets which they may acquire in due course of business in 
such manner and upon such terms and conditions as their govern- 
ing authorities shall deem proper. These banks will not receive 
deposits and will not, generally speaking, perform the business now 
being performed by ordinary commercial banks. 

It is of particular interest to note that these banks may issue 
their own obligations in the form of debentures which any national 
bank may lawfully acquire. Such debentures shall be insured by 
the United States Treasury. The Treasurer and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of such banks shall make provision for an insurance fund 
being accumulated to protect the Treasury in its guaranty that all 
such debentures shall be paid according to their terms. 

I have given you but a skeleton of the idea. This bill was laid 
today before a subcommittee of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Senate, which is now giving consideration to it. It 
may, and perhaps ought to, undergo much change, because I claim 
no pride in its authorishp. It does present, I believe, the answer 
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to the clamoring demand of business in this country today that a 
reservoir of capital be created to which it may go and find relief— 
reservoirs which do not dry up in bad times, which are not manipu- 
lated for the profit of a few, which are available to refresh and to 
replenish every part of the country and every kind of business with 
life-giving capital; reservoirs which are subject to the public control 
for the public good. 

This is the answer—that the people’s Government can and should 
give to sorely pressed business which appeals for it from every 
corner of the country new capital for business through Federal 
industrial banks. 


National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


SPEECH BY HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN, OF MISSOURI, AT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON POST, NO. 1, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., ON MARCH 7, 1938 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, on Monday 
evening, March 7, the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Truman] delivered an able and thoughtful address on the 
nineteenth anniversary of the founding of George Washing- 
ton Post, No. 1, of the American Legion. The address was 
eloquent and interesting, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is a great pleasure to be with you this evening, and I appreci- 
ate the privilege. It is a high honor to appear before the very 
first organization of veterans of the World War. Your caucus was 
before the one in Paris which inaugurated the American Legion, 
and your post had elected officers before the St. Louis convention 
in May, which really was the actual start of the Legion. The pre- 
liminary draft of the great preamble was presented to the St. Louls 
convention by Colonel Jones, chairman of your delegation. You 
have Woodrow Wilson, Foch, and Pershing on your membershi 
rolls. That alone would make you the most famous Legion . 
While I am only pinch-hitting for my colleague Hon. BENNETT 
CHAMP CLARK, the chairman of the Paris caucus, and by action of 
the Philadelphia convention in 1926 a past commander of the 
2 because he so acted, I am most happy and pleased to be 

ere, 

I am going to discuss with you for a few minutes national de- 
fense and its relationship to peace. We are a peace-loving nation, 
and all of us hate the very thought of war. None of us wants to 
see another World War in which we are likely to be involved, par- 
ticularly those of us who were in the last one. But we must not 
close our eyes to the possibility of another war, because conditions 
in Europe have developed to a point likely to cause an explosion 
at any time. 

We celebrated the twentieth anniversary of our entrance into the 
last war preaching against another war and hoping for continued 
peace. I was at the White House for dinner that evening, as was 
Admiral Byrd. He and the First Lady made addresses over the 
radio, which were broadcast from the White House, in the interest 
of peace and our staying out of war. We all want peace, and we 
all want to stay out of war, but we must go about it intelligently, 

We refused to sign the Treaty of Versailles, did not accept our 
responsibility as a world power, and tried, by tariff walls, to rea 
the benefits of world trade without giving anything in return. It 
would not work. 

So in the last Congress we adopted a new policy of neutrality. 
We virtually abandoned our century-old “freedom of the seas” 
and authorized the President, in his discretion, to declare em- 
bargoes against warring nations and to warn our citizens to stay 
off the vessels of belligerents. All this has been brought about by 
present world conditions. The intent of this activity is very 
laudable, and I hope it will help to keep us at peace. 

But, my friends, we are living in a world of realities. We are 
the richest Nation in the world. We have more privileges and a 
higher standard of living than any other nation. We can come 
nearer being self-contained than any other country. Now, no man 
can keep his property or guard his wealth without defending it. 
That is why we have courts and police forces. In the coming 
struggle between democracy and dictatorship, democracy must be 
prepared to defend its principles and its wealth, 
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Washington said, “To be prepared for war is one of, the most 
effectual means of preserving peace.” The country was so tired of 
fighting and sudden death after the World War that it went rather 
hysterical on disarmament. We entered into a disarmament agree- 
ment with Britain, France, and Japan. When Japan decided that 
she had reaped all the benefits possible from that treaty she 
abrogated it, and we woke up to find the world an armed camp and 
our Navy not even up to treaty strength. 

Our real naval policy started in 1915, when the General Naval 
Board announced a plan for our Navy to equal any other navy in 
the world. The Secretary of the Navy has said that if the naval 
building program inaugurated in 1916 had been completed, instead 
of just started, we'd have never entered the World War. I believe 
that statement An adequate Navy is the best peace insurance we 
can have, and I want one capable of defending our shores. 

We should also have an air force second to none. We are now 
sixth in air defense. France, Russia, Italy, Great Britain, and 
Germany all have larger forces than we, according to recent reports. 
The air force is a vital necessity to national defense. It is the 
eyes of the Navy and the land forces. We have the greatest civil 
aviation plant in existence. It reaches into all parts of the world. 
To maintain and defend it we must have ample and well-trained 
military and naval air forces. 

In 1920 we passed the National Defense Act, relating to the land 
forces. It is the first time we ever had a military policy. Every 
President, from Washington to Wilson, has advocated a military 
and naval policy, yet it took the World War to get us started on 
a real plan for national defense. The act of 1920 created the 
Army of the United States, consisting of a small, highly trained, 
Regular Army, a National Guard, and a Reserve Corps. The Reg- 
ular Army furnishes the instructors and the school program for 
training the other two branches. The National Guard is the sec- 
ond line of defense. It can be quickly mobilized and put into the 
field on short notice. The Reserve Corps is made up of officers and 
trained enlisted personnel, who will act as officers and noncom- 
missioned officers of the draft army if mobilization ever becomes 
necessary. 

Previous to the World War the only mobilization of troops by this 
great Nation since the Civil War was the concentration of the 
National Guard on the Mexican border. We really didn’t know the 
first principles of a mobilization. Profiting somewhat by the lessons 
learned in 1916 and 1917, we are now having an Army maneuver 
each year in some section of the country for the coordinated sum- 
mer training of the Regular Army, the National Guard, and the 
Reserve Corps. These maneuvers teach all branches of the service 
how to cooperate and are a really intelligent approach to national 
defense on land. 

The Congress is considering a plan for industrial mobilization 
which, I think, has merit. It is proposed to draft industry and 
labor in time of emergency on the same basis as the men who are 
to be shot at are drafted. It is thought that this would leave no 
loophole for profiteers or chance for exploitation by any group 
or class. This proposal still requires a lot of study to make it 
effective and workable. 

I believe in an adequate national-defense program. I think that 
the old Puritan who prayed regularly for protection against the 
Indians was much safer when at the same time he prudently kept 
his powder dry. Andrew Jackson, the fighting old President from 
Tennessee, said, “We shall more certainly preserve peace when it 
is understood that we are prepared for war.” 

The world knows that we can mobilize; that we can and will 
fight for our rights, in spite of a small and vociferous pacifist 
group. 

The world knows our honorable record in the World War; and 
it was honorable, regardless of munitions barons and international 
bankers. We fought for liberty and honor, just as we always have 
and just as we always shall when occasion demands it. I hope 
we shall never have to fight again, and the best way to keep from 
it is to be adequately prepared for all contingencies, 


Mrs. Lee S. Overman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIALS AND ARTICLE FROM THE PRESS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA COMMENTING ON THE DEATH OF MRS. LEE S. 
OVERMAN 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, on January 21, at Salis- 
bury, N. C., there passed to the Great Beyond Mrs. Lee S. 
Overman, a North Carolinian. 

Mrs. Overman was the widow of United States Senator 
Lee S, Overman, who served North Carolina nobly and cred- 


ee 
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itably for more than a quarter of a century. She was the 
daughter of a United States Senator; and prior to her 
husband’s coming to the United States Senate he had served 
in his youthful days as secretary to United States Senator 
Zebulon Vance, of North Carolina. 

I have in my hand two editorials and an article from the 
press of North Carolina, commenting upon the unfortunate 
passing of Mrs. Overman. In asking that the article and 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record I wish to say that it has been truthfully said innu- 
merable times that there was never a feminine member of 
the official families of Washington who had more friends in 
Washington, or who was more highly thought of or more 
dearly loved, than was the widow of Senator Overman, the 
Senator whom I succeeded here in the Halls of Congress. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent that the editorials 
and article pertaining to Mrs. Overman be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Schwartz in the Chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am extremely grieved to hear of the 
death of Mrs, Overman, When I first came to the Senate, 
Senator Overman occupied the end chair in the second row 
on this side of the Chamber. He was a handsome, white- 
haired man, who looked the part of a Senator. Mrs. Over- 
man was one of the most charming ladies in Washington, 
and it is with the deepest regret that I learn of her death. 
I am extremely sorry to know about it. 

I am glad the Senator from North Carolina is incorporat- 
ing these editorials in the Recorp, because there are many 
friends of the Overman family who will be interested to read 
them, while grieved to learn of the death of Mrs. Overman. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I am deeply grateful 
for the very high tribute which has been paid to Mrs. Over- 
man by my distinguished colleague from the State of New 
York, particularly in view of the fact that he had the privi- 
lege and the honor and the pleasure of knowing Senator 
Overman during the several years the Senator from New 
York was a Member of the Senate prior to the death of 
Senator Overman. I thank the Senator. 

The editorials and article are as follows: 


[From the Salisbury (N. C.) Morning Herald of January 22, 1938} 
MRS. LEE S. OVERMAN 


Saddened by the loss of one of its most beloved and distin- 
guished citizens, Salisbury mourns today the passing of Mrs. Lee 
Slater Overman, 

Mrs, Overman came to Salisbury as the young bride of the late 
United States Senator Lee S. Overman, who was then the private 
secretary to North Carolina’s beloved Gov. Zebulon Baird Vance. 
She was the daughter of Senator Augustus S. Merriman, who later 
became chief justice of the North Carolina Supreme Court. She 
was a popular belle of Raleigh and of Washington, and as the wife 
of the future Senator Overman, she won the hearts of her con- 
temporaries with her wit and charm and grace. 

Although she spent nearly 30 years of her married life with her 
brilliant husband in the diplomatic circles of the National Capital, 
she won the hearts of her neighbors in Salisbury, and it has been 
said of her that she was prouder of her beaten biscuits than of 
any honor bestowed upon her in circles outside her home. These 
honors were many, and she was an intimate friend of the Na- 
tlon's great. One of the greatest tributes ever paid her was that, 
“Though she walked with kings, she never lost the common 
touch.” An aristocrat by birth and environment, she epitomized 
the gentleness and grace of her sex, and yet was an active worker 
in all fields, and her kindness and gentleness knew no barriers of 
caste or race, 

During her years in Washington, Mrs. Overman was leader among 
the wives of Congressmen in consideration of the number of years 
she spent in the National Capital. Before becoming a Senator's 
wife, as a Senator’s daughter she had made a brilliant debut in 
Washington society, and was recognized as one of the most beauti- 
ful and charming young women in the congressional group. 

Her poise and graciousness were well known in W. n, and 
her dominant characteristic was her devoted loyalty to her hus- 
band. With all the Presidents, during her life there, she was a 
reigning favorite. 

There is a legend that Mrs, Overman was the only woman ever 
to win a laugh from the silent Calvin Coolidge, and her wit and 
charm captivated the assemblage wherever she went. She was 
often the honored guest at distinguished gatherings of the Na- 
tion’s leaders, 
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From her ancestors, Mrs. Overman inherited a strong will with 
an ability to look ahead and plan capably. Her great-grandfather 
was Gen. Charles McDowell, of Revolutionary fame. Grace Green- 
lee McDowell, toasted belle and courageous Revolutionary heroine, 
who rode 300 miles to warn Americans of the approach of the 
British, was her ancestress. 

On one occasion, when she had been toasted at a brilliant Wash- 
ington dinner, “Uncle Joe” Cannon congratulated her and re- 
marked: “Not many women have such a wonderful record.” 

But it was not with this record that Mrs. Overman won the 
hearts of her fellow citizens in Salisbury. Rather it came as the 
natural reward to a woman famed for her kindliness, unselfishness, 
and thoughtfulness of others. She was a charming conversation- 
alist, kept abreast of the times to the very day of her death, and 
could quote from the Scriptures or the classics with an astounding 
versatility. 

Before the late Senator Overman's death, they celebrated their 
golden wedding, and loyal to him in life, she eagerly awaited their 
reunion in death. A remarkable coincidence occurred in their 
deaths. Senator Overman passed away in 1930 at 12: 45 o’clock on 
Friday morning, December 30. Mrs. Overman died at 12:25 Friday 
morning, January 21. Her funeral rites will be said this afternoon 
at 3 o'clock, and Senator Overman was buried at 3 o'clock on a 
Saturday 7 years ago. 

With no morbid fear of death, or complaining, Mrs. Overman 
completed her full and brilliant life, after her husband’s death, but 
one feels she answered the call of the Grim Reaper without hesita- 
tion and felt it to be the summons to a reunion with the husband 
for whom she lived so graciously. 


[From the Salisbury (N. C.) Post] 
THE SYMBOL REMAINS AS THE SPIRIT PASSES 


The death of Mrs. Lee Slater Overman brings its poignant grief 
to those bound close to her by ties of kinship and of friendly 
admiration; but its broader, if less keenly felt, significance im- 
pinges on the temporal consciousness of our ancient city with 
newly iterated realization of the timeless truism that the old 
order passeth, yielding place to new. 

The advent and the passing of major human figures mark the 
minute cycles of culture and of civilization as they may be dis- 
tinguished one from another in the sequence of eras which 
lengthen into history. 

In one of these minute cycles Lee Slater Overman was a major 
figure; Mrs. Overman in her own right was another. 

The one dead these several years, the other now but just de- 
parted, there is measurably the less left of a phase of our culture 
which individually and together they typified. 

Among the remarkable endowments which sustained her graces, 
Mrs. Overman held that rare attribute of sustaining the essential 
tenets of her own generation while nourishing an ever alert 
awareness of the flux of modes and manners incident to the 
passing of the years. 

Thus as a personality she never became vulnerable to that 
especial pathos which lays the burden of discomfiture upon those 
of us who cling too openly to the hallmarks of buried years; 
but in character Mrs. Overman clove unto those more substantial 
standards of yesterday, which today knows not, and unto the 
pure gold of solemn ideals of duty and responsibility which the 
careless spiritual housekeeping of cycles subsequent to that in 
which her character was formed has suffered to be obscured by 
strange corrosion. 

So Mrs. Overman leaves us a symbol of the best in the past 
and an epitome of the adaptability of virtue, a veritable vital 
link between two cycles, one who served well and generously her 

ed station in life. 


{From the Salisbury (N. C.) Morning Herald of January 23, 1938] 
GERTRUDE CARRAWAY PAYS TRIBUTE TO MRS. OVERMAN 
(By Gertrude S. Carraway) 


All North Carolina joins with Salisbury in mourning the irre- 
parable loss of Mrs. Mary Paxton Merrimon Overman, widow of 
Senator Lee Slater Overman, as she was truly one of the State’s 
leading citizens for more than half a century. 

Having the rare distinction of being both the daughter and the 
wife of a United States Senator, she was an honored representa- 
tive of North Carolina in the National Capital for 34 years, a longer 
period than any other person with the exception of Nathaniel 
Macon, who served for 37 years in the House and Senate. At all 
times she refiected distinction on her beloved home State. 

During her residence in Washington she knew intimately 11 
Presidents of the United States, beginning with President Ruther- 
ford Hayes, who was Chief Executive when she made her debut 
while her father, Augustus Merrimon, was Senator. The tributes 
that these Presidents paid to her in conversation, in official circles, 
and on autographed photographs indicate the high general esteem 
in which she was held. 

With the passing of Mrs. Overman there might be said to go the 
personification of an era of American his ——not the Tragic Era 
but the Triumphant Era, She was only a little child when the 
War between the States was fought, but she came through the 
reconstruction period and later took her place graciously as a 
social leader of outstanding prominence in both the State and 
National Capital. The 80 years of her life form one of the most 
important parts of American history. 
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Throughout her life Mrs. Overman remained deeply interested in 
all public problems, for she possessed an inherent patriotism for 
her State and her country. But her chief love was reserved for 
her home town and her own home. 

Aristocratic but democratic, she was popular in the company of 
notables but retained her sincere interest also in simple folk. 
Thoroughly unselfish, she did many acts of kindness that will 
never be known. She was generous, thoughtful, sympathetic, and 
charitable. She will be greatly missed, but her memory and influ- 
ence will remain. 

Changing the wording of Mark Antony’s tribute to Brutus in 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, it might be said of her: Her life 
was gentle; and the elements so mixed in her, that nature might 
stand up, and say to all the world, This was a friend.“ 

Or, Wordsworth’s verse would also be appropriate: 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light.” 


Excise Tax on Lumber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLYDE H. SMITH 
OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


Mr. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, it is a bit discomfort- 
ing on this, my first attempt to take part in discussion, to 
find it necessary to make a confession. But the events of 
today reveal a rather startling complexity, for during the 
time of my short service in this hall of fame many, many 
Democratic Members and administration spokesmen have 
charged that we Republicans are not honest in our tariff pro- 
gram, stating that our Members believe in this protection 
when, and only when, it either helps or hurts individually. 

Thus when I see one of our great leaders, the distinguished 
son of Minnesota, who, by his vows and arguments and decla- 
rations, profess that a tariff helps to maintain our standard 
of higher living against the lower prices of other countries, 
and then proceeds to propose, instigate, and legislate the re- 
moval of an excise tax on lumber that would bring dismay 
to this business in many of our States. 

It behooves me to confess that you Members of the oppo- 
site side were right in your conclusions as per at least one 
of our Republican Members. 

Now then, in my own State there are over 400 sawmills 
that will be forced out of business that now provide a market 
in their respective locations to farmers. Farmers, who, by 
the way, because of their small farms, do not participate in 
the larger markets, but instead, look to the Middle West for 
much of their foodstuff. 

Next, our citizens have millions of dollars invested in tim- 
berland that will become practically valueless because of 
nearby Canadian competitors with much more favorable 
labor conditions as per schedule which I will file instead of 


reading. 
Labor standards 


Maximum 
hours 


Minimum wage 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


During N. R. A. minimum wage in woods and mill in the 
Northeast was 27 and 30 cents per hour, respectively, 
with 40-hour maximum week. These levels have been main- 
tained except on hours. 
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Last but not least, should this tariff provision prevail, it 
will, according to careful estimates, deprive 50,000 laborers 
of employment in Pennsylvania, New York, and New Eng- 
land, which does not include those who will fall upon charity 
from other sections of the country because of the same 
conditions. 

You Democrats do not take this high-handed method of 
destruction, for if you destroy an industry you try to create 
another by reciprocal agreement. But the passing of our 
lumber business over to Canada without even an expres- 
sion of gratitude is unthinkable, inconceivable. 

Now, the first proposition was to admit certain kinds of 
lumber from three Canadian Provinces, Alberta, Manitoba, 
and Saskatchewan, without excise tax. Well did we know 
that it was an entering wedge for further devastation of an 
American industry. 

But it seems that our good Congressman from Minnesota 
has today decided to surrender all of our lumber business at 
one time. 

Another suggestion has been made that the importations 
be confined to virgin timber. However, this is simply another 
way of assassinating our industries, as per excerpts from a 
letter written by our largest manufacturer: 


It will be seen that our industry is not looking for this kind 
of sophistry, that the suggestion is not an honest-to-goodness 
comparison. 

Here is the skeleton in the closet as per extracts from a 
hearing of the Senate Finance Committee. Mr. Clark was 
appearing and Representative Woopnurr asked these ques- 
tions: 

Representative Wooprurr. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. CLARK. The Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., of Minneapolis. 

Representative Woopnurr. They are a lumber manufacturing 
concern? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, sir. 

Representative Wooprurr. In other words, they are anxious to 
escape paying this excise tax on the lumber that they bring in from 
Canada? 


Mr. CLARK. Yes, sir. 

Representative Woopnurr. And it is just another attempt, isn’t it, 
to avoid paying a tax? 

Mr. CLARK. It is their contention, sir, that these species of lumber 
in which they are interested are scarce in supply in this country; 
they are species of wood which would be imported anyhow, and 
therefore the imposition of excise taxes on these three species is a 
burden upon the American consumer, because he has to import 
these woods for specialty p The American consumer is now 
compelled to pay the difference because of the imposition of the 
excise tax on these woods. 


Thus it would seem because of a dire scarcity of pine in 
this country these operators from Minnesota are trying to 
gave us by putting out of business and employment one 
of our oldest and most important industries. 

Therefore it becomes a question of either taking the state- 
ment of a money-making group of citizens or departmental 
heads who thus report: 

Department of Mines and Resources, Canada, a 1935 esti- 
mate of the accessible saw timber of northern white and 
Norway pine in Canada was 12,000,000,000 feet board meas- 
ure. 

Statistics provided for the Committee on Reciprocity In- 
formation when considering Canadian reciprocal treaty 
which showed a stand of 12,000,000,000 feet of northern 
white and Norway pine in New England, New York, and 
5 and the total of 14,000,000, 000 feet in this 
country. 

Thus disclosing that instead of being a Nation of scarcity 
we are one of plenty, and at this time there is no need 
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of enriching American-Canadian lumbermen from Minne- 
8 at the expense and sacrifice of a great industry in our 
country. 


Increase of the Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BYRON N. SCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. BYRON N. SCOTT, OF CALIFORNIA, 
ON MARCH 7, 1938 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following radio 
address by me over station WOR in New York City on March 
7, 1938: 


I wish to thank the Mutual broadcasting network for their 
courtesy in making this time available to me. I think the subject 
matter of this broadcast is important enough to warrant discussion 
in every available place in our Nation. I am to discuss the matter 
further tonight at the Manhattan Opera House here at a mass 
meeting sponsored by the Provisional Committee for Women’s Peace 
Week, a part of which committee is the American League for Peace 
and Democracy, who are now circulating petitions urging the 
enactment of measures for concerted peace efforts. I hope I can be 
of some assistance to them in their work. 

The Naval Affairs Committee of the House last Thursday reported 
out the navy bill providing for a 20-percent increase in the size of 
our Navy. The cost will be in the neighborhood of $1,000,000,000, a 
staggering sum. 

With a minimum of armament we could provide adequate 
defense for our country if the world were at peace. Common sense 
then would seem to say that we should through our diplomatic 
service in the conduct of foreign affairs do everything that we can 
to keep the world at peace. Perhaps it could be stated this way— 
maximum world peace—minimum United States armament, 

If the world would accept and abide by the fundamental princi- 
ples of international policy announced by the Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull on July 16, 1937, we would not need this navy bill. 

This country constantly and consistently advocates maintenance 
of peace. We advocate national and international self-restraint, 
We advocate abstinence by all nations from use of force in pursuit 
of policy and from interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations. We advocate adjustment of problems in international 
relations by process of peaceful negotiation and t. We 
advocate faithful observance of international agreements. Uphold- 
ing the principle of the sanctity of treaties, we believe in modifica- 
tion of provisions of treaties, when need therefor arises, by orderly 
processes carried out in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and accom- 
modation. We believe in respect by all nations for the rights of 
others and performance by all nations of established obligations. 
We stand for revitalizing and strengthening of international law. 
We advocate steps toward promotion of economic security and 
stability the world over. We advocate lowering or removing of 
excessive barriers in international trade. We seek effective equality 
of commercial opportunity and we urge all nations application of 
the principle of equality of treatment. We believe in limitation 
and reduction of armament. Realizing the necessity for maintain- 
ing armed forces adequate for national security, we are prepared 
to reduce or to increase our own forces in proportion to reductions 
or increases made by other countries. We avoid entering into 
alliances or entangling committments but we believe in cooperative 
effort by peaceful and practicable means in support of the princi- 
ples hereinbefore stated. 

I, as a member of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House, have 
listened to the hearings for a month, have thought and studied on 
the question, and have come to this conclusion: This enormous 
increase is necessary because it is the price we have to pay for the 
foreign policy we have adopted. Under the Constitution the Con- 
gress is charged with the duty of providing for our national defense. 
That is the purpose of the Navy bill, section 10 of which says: “It 
is declared to be the fundamental naval policy of the United States 
to maintain a Navy in sufficient strength.” To guarantee our na- 
tional security; not for aggression. Twenty of the 24 members of 
ors committee thought this bill necessary to guarantee our national 


ty. 

But why is it necessary? Because of the condition of the world 
and our present peculiar relation to it. 

The first line of our national defense is our State Department, 
our Diplomatic Service. It is the duty of this Department to keep 
us out of war, to do what it can to maintain world peace. When 
the Diplomatic Service fails to keep war from us we turn to the 
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admirals and the Navy for defense. If they fail, we rely on our 
coast defenses, If they fail, we call on the standing Army to expel 
the invaders, As a last resort we would mobilize our manpower, 
our national resources, our national wealth, and industry to pre- 
vent our subjugation by a foreign foe. 

How much better and how much cheaper it would be if the 
world would adopt the Hull principles. But the world isn’t abiding 
by these principles. Far from it. The world has abandoned co- 
operation for anarchy. International banditry is the order of the 
day. Aggression is feeding upon aggression. Each concession to 
the Fascist mad dogs becomes the basis of a new demand. Whole- 
sale murder has been adopted as national policy by Rome, Berlin, 
and Tokyo. Organized banditry runs roughshod over every recog- 
nized concept of decency. 

The Japanese Army, without even the formality of a declaration, 
invades China and wages as ruthless and inhuman a war as civili- 
gation has ever witnessed, and Hitler agrees to recognize the 
legality of her conquests. 

Hitler is at present engaged in an attempt to nazify Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia thinks it is necessary to notify the world that 
she is prepared to defend herself if Hitler attacks her. Smaller 
nations are having to make their peace with Hitler and Mussolini 
to keep from being attacked. Even England feels that it is neces- 
sary to “deal” with these governments who have indicated time 
and again that deals, treaties, and obligations mean nothing to 
them when they want to break them. 

Mussolini took Ethiopia and Hitler said it was legal. 

Hitler and Mussolini openly invade Spain to help Franco set up 
another fascist government. 

And Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese Army have formed an 
international coalition of bandits called the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
axis. The Japanese Army seeks an iron concession in Mexico in 
exchange for which she agrees to improve and deepen the Mexican 
harbor at Mazatlan. 

Hitler and Mussolini flood South America and Canada with 
fascist propaganda. The United States thinks that this is suf- 
ficiently undesirable, if not dangerous enough, to warrant our 
building powerful transmitting stations to send radio programs 
into South America that will drown out the German and Italian 
broadcasts. 

Espionage by foreign governments has been uncovered in the 
United States. Three people were recently arrested here in New 
York and charged with conspiring to sell defense secrets to foreign 
governments. The Panama Canal Zone is a clearing house for 
spys and is at the same time our lifeline in the defense of our 
two coasts. 

To put it mildly our national security is less secure today than 
it was before these mad dogs of aggression set out to change the 
status quo by force of arms. 

The world is not at peace. Either the far eastern or the Euro- 
pean situation could precipitate a world war. A coalition on the 
basis of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis of a Japan victorious in China, 
plus Germany victorious over Austria and Czechoslovakia, plus 
Mussolini and Franco, with agreements with Fascist nations in 
South America and bases in Mexico, and England neutral because 
of agreements made by the Chamberlain government would be a 
serious menace to our national security. Result, minimum world 
peace. Maximum United States armaments. 

What do the people of the United States want to do about it? 

We don’t want our national security violated. We don’t want 
war. We want to be able to protect ourselves if called upon to 
do so. We would like to do something to help maintain world 
peace, We should like to see all nations subscribe to and adhere 
to the fundamental principles enunciated by Secretary Hull. 

The preponderance of our sympathy is for China and for the 
legally established government in Spain. We don’t like the spread 
of fascism and banditry and anarchy in the world. We hate to see 
democratic countries fall prey to Fascist assassins. We abhor the 
brutality of the Japanese invasion of China. We should like to 
secure respect for treaties like the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact to 
outlaw war. We should like to see an end of aggression, to provide 
security, to build institutions of peace, and to remove the causes 
of war. But we're not doing it. 

What can the United States do? One thing our citizens can and 
are doing. They can and should participate in organized boycotts 
of Fascist aggressor nations. In 1937 the League of Nations, as 
well as the so-called Nine Power Conference of Brussels, condemned 
Japan as the aggressor in China. 

Money spent for Japanese goods will be used to destroy human 
lives and to aid Japan’s war of conquest. If you are opposed to 
international banditry and the spread of fascism, don't buy Japa- 
nese goods. 

A boycott would be effective, might even be the straw that breaks 
the Japanese camel’s back; but there is something more effective 
that the Government of the United States can do and still not 
involve us in war. 

To sustain our fundamental principles of international policy, to 
stop the spread of fascism, to restore world peace, and thus insure 
our national security and as a result decrease the burden of our 
armament program, we could, and I think should, authorize the 
President, in cooperation with other nations, or by ourselves, leav- 
ing other nations to follow, as they must, to employ economic and 
financial measures, including prohibition of any or all export and 
import trade with the aggressor nation (in this instance, Japan) 
the while we continue our normal trade with the victim (in this 
instance, China). 
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As one of the strongest and most-favored nations, this country 
has a responsibility not only to cooperate but to give leadership 
to this policy of cooperation. 

I think it would be effective. It would stop Japan and would 
serve notice on other would-be aggressors that they cannot hope to 
attain their economic and political objectives by military force. 

This would serve to maintain the status quo, but once having 
established it, it would be our duty to call a world economic con- 
ference to work out the present inequities of the status quo. Such 
a conference might well be followed by a conference to reduce 
armament. 

I hold firmly to these beliefs: Japan must not be allowed to win 
in China, Germany must not be allowed to seize Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany and Italy must not be allowed to 
win in Spain. Neither can we allow Germany and Italy to estab- 
lish their monstrous Fascist doctrines in South America. 

I would suggest this action in the United States: 

4. P Japanese goods while we are waiting for the Govern- 
men 5 

2. Place an embargo on Japan as the aggressor and call on Eng- 
land, Holland, France, and Russia to do likewise. 

3. Prohibit the shipment of arms and ammunition to Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

4. Repeal the so-called Neutrality Act. 
$ 5. When aggression has been stopped call a world economic con- 

erence. 

6. Then call a disarmament conference. 

Perhaps the repeal of the so-called Neutrality Act should come 
first, because this isolation policy paralyzes our foreign policy as 
an instrument of national defense. It aids the aggressor by saying, 
“Do as you please, we'll keep our hands off.” The price of isolation 
is too great in terms of naval armaments, economic and financial 
costs, and national security and national self-respect. It is in itself 
geared to war. It places our present foreign policy in regard to 
China and Japan in the hands of the Mikado. All he has to do is 
declare war on China and the President would be required to invoke 
the act immediately. It is unfair to Spain, and thus causes us to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of Spain in favor of Franco. It 
presents the greatest amount of danger to our national security 
and should be repealed. 

Some people seem to believe that there is something criminal 
in a nation having friends and cooperating to quarantine war. I 
think both are essential to our national security. 

So we come back to the beginning of my remarks. 

Why is this increase necessary? 

Pi 55 the price we have to pay for the foreign policy we have 
adopted. 

I can understand the isolationist who wants to depend upon a big 
Navy. Ican understand the cooperationist because I belong to that 
group. But the person I cannot understand is the isolationist who 
appears against the Navy bill and against cooperation at the same 

e. 


Tax Revenue Bill of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the situation that now 
confronts the Nation is far more serious than some realize, 
or at least are willing to admit. During the last few months 
many of the outstanding big-business men of the Nation, and 
so-called little-business men as well, journeyed to Washing- 
ton to lay before the President the seriousness of the wide- 
spread decline in business and emphasize the necessity of 
quickly applying a remedy. Representative leaders of labor 
did likewise. Business and labor joined forces and marched 
Side by side to the White House. They were bound together 
in a common endeavor to stem the downward tide of busi- 
ness with its consequent unemployment. Nothing could more 
surely indicate the seriousness of the situation. Nothing 
other than a great emergency could have produced so quickly 
such a unanimity of thought and action. 

NEED FOR TAX REVISION 

In presenting to the President the viewpoint of business 
and labor, as to the kind and character of remedial legisla- 
tion that should be enacted, there was no subject concerning 
which there was more certainty of opinion than the need for 
tax revision to encourage business. It was agreed by all that 
the unfavorable business condition that now exists could be 
greatly relieved by a change in our tax laws that would 
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permit industry to expand and thereby provide additional 
employment. Democratic leaders in both the House and Sen- 
ate admitted the administration had made a serious mistake 
in enacting the existing tax law in 1936, and promised either 
repeal or a revision that would correct the situation. 

Notwithstanding the hope and expectation that there would 
be either repeal or drastic modification of the 1936 tax act, 
that has brought such disastrous results to business and 
created such widespread unemployment, the administration 
has presented a bill, now before the House, that fails com- 
pletely to provide any substantial relief and retains the same 
unsound principles of taxation as existed in the previous bill. 
In doing so it has ignored entirely the united judgment of 
business, big and little, and labor. In fact, it was the 
unanimous opinion of all the witnesses who appeared and 
testified before the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, except the lone witness from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, that there should be either repeal or drastic modifica- 
tion of the existing law. In the face of this unanimous 
testimony, the committee, under pressure from the Demo- 
cratic leadership, cast aside the wisdom and experience of 
these reputable and well-informed witnesses, and adopted 
again, in only slightly modified form, the identical principles 
that have brought such disaster and widespread unemploy- 
ment under the old act. 

UNDISTRIBUTED-PROFITS TAX 

When the undistributed-profits tax was proposed in 1936, 
Republican Members of the House opposed its enactment and 
warned that such a tax would— 

First. Discourage and possibly prevent the accumulation of 
adequate rainy day reserves and constitute a direct threat 
to the security of business, employment, and investments. 

Second. Discourage business rehabilitation and expansion 
and have a retarding effect upon recovery and reemploy- 
ment. 

Third. Hamper the growth of small corporations, impede 
the development of new enterprises, and foster monopolies. 


Fourth. Put a penalty on prudence and a bounty on im- | 


providence and constitute an unwholesome interference with 
the exercise of sound judgment in the management of 
business. 

Fifth. Drive capital out of productive enterprise into tax- 
exempt securities. 

This Republican warning was completely ignored. Had it 
been heeded, the country would not today be in the midst 
of a depression of the deepest magnitude. The serious con- 
dition that exists today is not only a vindication of the 
position taken by Republicans in 1936, but, likewise, a justifi- 
cation for the course they now take in opposing the passage 
of the bill in its present form. 

Notwithstanding the devastating results that have fol- 
lowed the operation of the undistributed-profits tax under 
the existing law, the Democratic leadership of the House for 
purely partisan, political purposes has insisted that the 
Committee on Ways and Means should retain the principle 
of the undistributed-profits tax in the pending bill to avoid 
voluntarily placing themselves in the position of renouncing 
their own tax measure of 1936. Though there has been some 
slight modification for the benefit of corporations with net 
incomes of $25,000 or less, yet the tax is retained and, under 
the terms of this bill, would still be imposed on corporations 
which in the aggregate transact 90 percent of the corporate 
business of the country and employ approximately 90 per- 
cent of the total number of workers. Thus, it can be readily 
seen that the present bill does not seek to relieve the busi- 
ness enterprises where unemployment now largely exists. 

The vital interest of working men and women in taxes on 
business is too frequently ignored. It was President Roose- 
velt himself who said, during his campaign for the Presi- 
dency, in 1932: 


Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors, because 
they are a burden on production and can be paid only by pro- 
Our workers may never see a tax bill, but they 
pay in deduction from wages, in increased cost of what they buy, 
or (as now) in broad cessation of employment, 


duetion. > 
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That statement was true in 1932, and it is equally true 
now. The mere fact that the proposed undistributed-profits 
tax in the pending bill may be less burdensome in some in- 
stances than the present law does not change the fact that 
the principle still remains in the bill and affects 90 percent 
of the business enterprises of the country and likewise 90 
percent of the total number of workers. No one will be 
deceived. It is still the same unsound undistributed-profits 
tax. The same objections which were made to the existing 
undistributed-profits tax apply with equal force to the undis- 
tributed-profits-tax principle which remains in the bill 
before us. It still places a penalty on the accumulation of 
rainy day reserves, which in effect are insurance policies 
which enable business to weather economic adversity and 
maintain to some degree employment and wages. There 
should be no compromise where fundamental principles are 
concerned. The undistributed-profits tax is punitive in 
character and repressive in effect and should be eliminated 
as a basic principle of taxation for the same reasons that 
have moved other nations to discard it. 

CAPITAL~GAINS TAX 


It is generally agreed that the capital-gains tax in the 
1936 law was also an important factor contributing to the 
present widespread recession in business and resultant un- 
employment. It discouraged the natural turning over of 
capital assets and the investment of private funds in new 
enterprises or expansion of already established businesses. 

There is no doubt that a great portion of the unemployment 
existing today would not have been created and would no 
longer exist if it were not for the repressive influence of the 
confiscatory capital-gains tax now in effect. It is strange 
indeed that with the disastrous results that have followed 
the inclusion of this type of tax in the last tax-revenue bill 
that the administration should insist upon its retention in 
the present bill. 

The Republican minority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in advocating a return to the 1244-percent limit in 
capital gains which was in effect from 1921 to 1934, when the 
present scheme was put into effect, said in the minority 
report to the House: 

Such a tax would have the virtue of certainty and, at the same 
time, would not impede the sale of capital assets or d 
investments in new productive enterprises. 

We think it very significant that during the period when the 
1214-percent limit on capital gains was in effect, the revenue from 
this source of income made up as much as 50 percent of the total 
income-tax collections from individuals, whereas in 1934 and 1935 
under the present system, it made up but 3 and 13 percent, 
respectively. This is shown by the Treasury Department table 
(exhibit 5A) published on poge 115 of the bearings: 

In our opinion, this table furnished a compelling argument for 
the restoration of the 12%4-percent limit, if for no other reason 
than to increase the revenue from capital gains. Of course, this 
result would merely be the consequence of the stimulation of 
capital transactions, which in itself is an end much to be desired. 
The 1244-percent limit was originally imposed in 1921 for the very 
purposes for which we now advocate it be restored. 

As emphasizing the interest of the workingmen in the modifica- 
tion of tne capital-gains tax, we call attention to the resolution 
of the American Federation of Labor favoring such action. It is 
of interest to note also that the conference of small-business men 
recently held in Washington favored the repeal or drastic modifica- 
tion of this tax. 

The demand for a change in the present basis of taxation 
for business enterprises has claimed the active interest and 
effort of both business and labor. Each recognizes that un- 
less such change is made business will be stifled and unem- 
ployment continue to be curtailed. Therefore the best in- 
terests of Government, business, and labor demands that 
the change be made now, and in a manner that will be an 
effective brake against the further downward slide of busi- 
ness, with its increasing unemployment. 

TAX ON CLOSELY HELD OR FAMILY CORPORATIONS 


There is no feature of the present tax bill, as presented by 
the Democratic majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, that would be more unwarranted and oppressive on 
legitimate business than the tax the Democratic majority 
seeks to place as an additional penalty upon the undistributed 
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earnings of legitimate, labor-employing enterprises owned by 
families or a few individuals. 

The proposed tax would have a harmful effect upon many 
existing local enterprises, such as factories, newspapers, de- 
partment stores, and so forth, in some instances family 
controlled and in others owned by a few individuals. We 
are all familiar with enterprises of this kind. There are 
scores of such in the congressional district I represent. 
They have been built up over a period of years. In many 
instances they have been handed down from one generation 
to another. Some have been in existence for a half, three- 
quarters, and even a full century of time. These family 
business enterprises were not formed with any idea of ayoid- 
ing income taxes, as charged by the proponents of this new 
discriminatory tax. In many cases they were started long 
before there was any Federal income tax. Nor is there any 
more justification to penalize all closely held business enter- 
prises for such a reason. 

We are all familiar with the origin and growth of business 
enterprises that are frequently closely held. These enter- 
prises were in most cases small in the beginning and were 
built around the effort of one or more local businessmen. 
Some are still small, while others have grown to mammoth 
proportions. Whole communities, or a considerable portion 
thereof, are often dependent upon them for support. They 
have been and are now important factors in the develop- 
ment of these communities. Their owners have a sense of 
civic pride and are concerned in all that pertains to the 
community welfare. 

I do not believe it is a crime for the founders of such a 
business to retain control of the thing which they have 
worked and struggled to build, yet the proposed penalty tax 
apparently is based upon that theory. Nor do I believe that 
this country’s tax policy should be framed on the basis of 
discouraging individual initiative and enterprise. Such a tax 
would crush new enterprise because it penalizes business 
growth and expansion. This is also of no little concern to 
the unemployed of this country. 

No satisfactory excuse or reason has been given for enact- 
ment of such a tax. The charge, however, has been made 
time and again that the motive for the proposal is to enable 
tax authorities to reach out and embarrass certain closely 
held corporations that have not always seen eye to eye with 
the administration. The name of Henry Ford is frequently 
referred to in this connection. If this be so, then the pro- 
posed tax takes on the character of a political weapon to 
annoy the business structure of the Nation or some of the 
outstanding opponents of the administration. These meth- 
ods have no place in a constitutional democracy. 

It is hoped that the joint effort being made by Republicans 
and independent Democrats to eliminate this particularly 
obnoxious and unjust penalty tax will prevail. 

CONCLUSION 

Business has been hard hit and must be encouraged if it is 
to be able to take any considerable part in providing work 
for the rapidly increasing number of unemployed. 

It must be apparent to the administration, as it is to 
others, that there is a limit to what can be done by the 
Federal Government in providing work and relief for the 
unemployed. The problem will never be solved until private 
industry is able to absorb the large number of unemployed 
who are unable to obtain work. 

The fear, however, that has grown up in the ranks of 
business because of uncertainty as to what may be the ad- 
ministration’s next move has resulted in a condition of 
hesitancy to respond unless some definite assurance is forth- 
coming from the administration. To remove such fear and 
substitute in its place a feeling of confidence is the important 
task that must be undertaken by the President. 

The present tax-revenue bill presented an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the administration to show a changed and more 
sympathetic attitude toward business. It was an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate a willingness upon the part of Gov- 
ernment to cooperate with business. It was an opportunity 
to give distressed business that feeling of confidence which 
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all admit is now lacking, but necessary, before there can be 
any general or worth-while improvement in existing condi- 
tions. The administration, however, has failed to grasp the 
opportunity. It is unfortunate that it did not do so. The 
Nation would have benefited had it done so. The present 
bill, instead of creating new confidence, has destroyed much 
of what little confidence did exist. It is regrettable that the 
course that has been pursued makes more difficult our re- 
covery and greatly diminishes the opportunity of our unem- 
ployed to obtain work in private industries at an early date. 

Because of the unsound principles of taxation upon which 
it is founded, I consider it to be my duty to vote against 
this bill in its present form. 


Employee-Employer Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


_ OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1938 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in these days of indus- 
trial-labor conflicts, of harsh recriminations between leaders 
of business and labor, it is very easy for all of us to lose our 
perspective regarding the employer-employee relationship 
which exists tranquilly and unpublicized among a great many 
of the smaller businesses of America, which in their aggregate 
constitute the backbone of our national economy. 

To those who view with alarm the almost daily headlines 
heralding strikes, riots, and uncompromising belligerency it 
is both refreshing and serves as a renewal of our faith in this 
country to realize that there are hundreds and thousands of 
organizations in the United States where the employer and 
the employee are working in cooperation and harmony in a 
way that is neither new nor unique in the annals of this 
country. 

I want to cite one illustration which is typical of many, 
many more. Perhaps if we heard a greater amount of news 
concerning this type of industrial organization there would 
be a better understanding on the part of industry and on 
the part of labor, and on the part of the people as a whole, 
that decency and humanity and cooperation can and do 
exist under the American economic system. 

Nearly 50 years ago an employer who was destined to make 
history in labor-management relations opened a factory in 
Toledo, Ohio, to manufacture oil-well supplies. He came to 
this country from Wales at the age of 3, and, after being 
raised in hardship in northern New York State, entered the 
newly opened oil fields of Pennsylvania in 1865. He worked 
in every branch of the oil business, became a producer, and 
Grilled the first big well in the Ohio field in 1886. Later he 
invented mechanical devices for oil production, and in 1892 
opened the Toledo factory. 

At that time anything less than the 12-hour day was 
unheard of, both in the oil fields and in the factories. This 
employer, however, was genuinely distressed by hours, wages, 
and working conditions. As a result, his first move was to 
introduce the 8-hour day. His second was to depart from 
the practically unanimous custom of posting a long list of 
rules governing the actions of employees in factories which 
also contained threats of instant dismissal for violation. In- 
stead, he posted at the entrance of the Toledo plant the 
Golden Rule, as “the rule that governs this shop.” 

As a result there was a storm of criticism from certain 
employers throughout the United States and he was de- 
nounced as a dangerous radical. 

Perhaps a more significant result was his election as mayor 
of Toledo for four consecutive terms, where he died in office. 

This man was Sam M. Jones, widely known as the Golden 
Rule mayor of Toledo. 
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Today, 33 years after his death, and 45 years after the 
opening of his factory, there is still but one rule that governs 
this shop. 

I do not know the labor affiliations of the employees or 
any of the similar details, but the presidency of the company 
has been carried on by his eldest son, Percy C. Jones, and I 
have heard many favorable comments on the following ex- 
cerpts from his address to the employees delivered last 
Christmas, and which, as an incentive to friendly relations 
between employees and employers, I have been requested to 
insert in the Recor» as follows: 


Today we are paying in cash 1½ weeks’ pay to each hourly 
employee who has been with us more than a year, and 1 week’s 
pay to those who have been with us less than a year. 

I feel I should make it clear that the payment we are now 
making to you is not to be looked upon as a precedent for next 
year. Maybe we can pay it and maybe we can’t. However much 
we might like to repeat this payment next year, we may not be 
able to do so if business does not pick up or if the Government 
does not stop loading taxes and other burdens on us. We have 
had some marvelous inventions during the last century, but no one 
has and no one ever will invent a tax that will not ultimately fall 
on the ordinary man. Every tax on business is a tax on you. 
little later I shall say something more about taxes that affect you. 

You have been making sucker rods this last year and I have 
been trying to run the business and seil the rods. During the 
year, I traveled 40,000 miles by air, not counting rail and auto—that 

is at the rate of over 3,000 miles a month. You made the rods 
and I sold them. You put your labor into the rods and I sold your 
labor. I want you to see that when you have worked 8 hours, 
5 days a week or more, I have had to travel nearly 100 miles a 
day on an average for the year, about 700 miles a week—selling 
the rods and selling your labor. 

The point is that we are all working together for the same pur- 
pose, that is, to turn the steel and your labor into rods and to 
sell the rods for the money to pay for your labor and the steel. 

You will be stating the facts if you say that I am your salesman. 

Now here is what you can do next year, and, if you do it, it will 
help a lot. 

Tam satisfied that there is enough waste and lost motion in this 
shop that can be eliminated—there is enough waste that can be 
saved—to let us reduce the price of our rods by a considerable 
percentage or to pay a 5- to 10-cent per hour increase in wages. 

The elimination of that waste is up to you. I think you can 
do it without working any harder or longer. All you have to do 
is to find the waste and help to cut it out. All that is required 
is good teamwork and friendly cooperation on your part and mine. 
If you will do your part, I will do mine. 

Another thing, I have been told that I must not speak to you 
because I might unfairly influence you in some way because of the 
Wagner Act or because to do so might frustrate collective bargain- 
ing or something. Well, when the time comes that I cannot speak 
to you, when and as I please, and you cannot speak to me in ex- 
actly the same way, we probably will be out of business. 

Now, so far as concerns this collective-bargaining business there 
is nothing that will take the place of horse sense. I do not want 
to see the day when any man in this plant is afraid to talk to me 
or to complain to me or to see me about anything that is on his 
mind. I do not want to see the day when you cannot come to me 
individually or in groups or by a committee or in any way you 
please. I hope I shall never fail to talk sensibly and fairly with 
you regardless of what we are talking about. 

The existence of a grievance by any man in a factory ought to be 
looked upon the same as a germ in one’s system. If it is not eradi- 
cated, it will make trouble and make impossible of accomplishment 
the harmony, good feeling, and cooperation that must exist. 

Remember this, let no man in this plant harbor a feeling that 
he is badly treated in any respect. If you or any of you or all of 

uu ever feel that way, get it out of your systems right away by 

the superintendent or me about it. Let us talk it over as 
man to man. 

I know that everything in our shop does not suit everybody. No 
matter how hard we try or how much pains we take, we shall 
never get everybody completely satisfied, but we can at least do 
our very best to talk about any trouble that comes up and try 
to be reasonable. 

The Wagner Act says that an employer is not permitted to advise 
his employees as to joining or not joining an organization, and 
any time an employer does talk to his employees as I am talking 
to you, he is likely to have someone jump on him or file a com- 
plaint with the Labor Relations Board to complain that he is 
coercing his employees. Notwithstanding all that, I am talking 
to you. 

When there was talk about organizing this shop, you went at it 
in your own way and formed an employee organization, and the 
directors of that organization came to me and we entered into a 
written contract which was duly signed by the company and the 
committee. That organization was not induced or suggested or 
fostered or brought about by the management in any way. I 
know you can prove to anyone that you did that job yourselves, 
and that you did it because you believed from past experience you 
could always come to me, or anyone connected with this company, 
to talk matters over at any time, day or night. 
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If you had an infected and aching tooth you would have it 
filled or pulled. You would take care of that tooth before you 
got rheumatism or any other of the troubles that can come from 
& bad tooth. 

On the same principle, I want to get at and I want your commit- 
tee to get at any reasonable grievance or complaint that any 
employee in this plant may have at any time. I want to pull or 
fill that tooth. I want to do what is right to correct the grievance. 
If the employee is wrong, I want to get the facts and let him see 
that he is wrong. If the management is wrong, I want the man- 
agement to admit it promptly and correct its error. 

This is the kind of cooperation that you owe to the management 
and it is the kind we owe to you, so let us be sensible about it and 
do as nearly right as we know how. 

Forty-five years ago last September I went to work in this plant, 
and I checked the first carload of steel that was unloaded for mak- 
ing sucker rods. I helped to run the first string of these sucker 
rods that were ever put in an oil well. I am the oldest sucker-rod 
man that is still standing on two feet. 

A lot of you men have been in this plant 40 years, 30 years, 20 
years, and 15 years—long enough to know the manufacturing end 
of this business just as well as I do. I have told you that I am 
satisfied there is enough loss and waste in this plant that can be 
eliminated to make it worth while for everybody—worth while for 
you and worth while for the company. We cannot pay dividends 
or increase wages out of waste. 

I want you, and every one of you, to see that it is your job to cut 
out waste and loss wherever you see it, and it is your Job to bring 
to the attention of the foremen, the superintendent, or myself any 
ideas you may get as to the way to reduce costs, improve an opera- 
tion, or make a better product. Almost any one of you can help in 
both directions—by cutting out waste and by improving operations 
and making a better product. You can do this without working 
any harder or working any longer. I am not talking about any 
speed-up, but I am talking plain, common horse sense, and I want 
to see you all get at this and do a good job at it from now on. 

I want to tell you why it is up to you to cut out this waste 
and improve our operations. 

There are five big manufacturers of sucker rods in the United 
States; four of them are tied up, directly or indirectly, with the 
big steel companies, and only one is independent. That one is 
your company, You can see that we have to hump to keep these 
big companies from getting on our toes. We were the first manu- 
facturers of metal sucker rods. Everyone in the industry knows 
that every improvement in sucker rods originated in our factory. 
When we normalized steel, the others followed. They have trailed 
behind and copied us in the use of normalization of steel, the use 
of automatic screw machines, the use of steels of different 
analyses, and in every other way. 

In spite of this terrific competition, we still lead as the world’s 
largest manufacturers of the best sucker rods that money can buy. 

I want you to see that keeping ahead of the parade calls for 
the hardest kind of effort on the part of the management and 
calls for the kind of cooperation I am asking you to give. 

There is just one other thing I want to talk about. We are 
making this payment to you today in cash. Your wages have to 
be paid in cash. We cannot pay you in sucker rods or scrap 
metal or worn-out machinery or bricks or mortar. When we have 
to pay you or pay for materials or pay taxes, we have to have the 
money because only money talks. I want to tell you something 
about the practical operation of this undivided-profits tax that 
you read about in the papers every day. Here is how it works 
with your company. 

Though we are paying you in cash, the dividend that we pay to 
our larger stockholders has to be paid in 2-year notes. 

We have to pay that dividend in notes because we cannot spare 
the cash from the business. If we did not pay a dividend, the 
Government would slap a tremendous penalty tax on us. To 
keep from wasting money by the payment of a penalty tax, we 
had to declare a dividend and because we could not spare the 
cash from the business, we had to pay that dividend in 2-year 
notes. Maybe we can pay the notes at the end of 2 years— 
maybe not. 

The Government knows as much about business as a hog 
knows about war. It slaps a penalty tax on a company that does 
not spend every penny it makes in profits, in spite of the fact 
that common sense and business experience has shown that no 
company can safely operate without a sound cash, liquid sur- 
plus—without providing for rainy days. 

In 1929 this company was on a sound financial footing, with 
a substantial surplus; then, as you know, the banks folded up 
in 1931 and left us with exactly $237 in cash in the safe. That 
was all we had except buildings, machinery, and inventory, and 
nobody could eat any of those without getting indigestion. For- 
tunately, our credit was good enough so that we could borrow 
money. We had to go out and borrow money, but we never 
missed a pay roll. 

We are in another depression now; but in spite of that, the 
Government, in this undistributed-profits tax, says that if we re- 
serve a penny out of what we earn as a cushion to take us through 
the depression, when we are sure to have losses, it will slap a 
penalty tax on us. If that is not a cockeyed law and a screw-ball 
policy, no one outside of an insane asylum ever invented one. 

1. Let us have faith in each other—let those in one department 
have faith in and good understanding with those in every other 
department, 
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2. Let us have faith between every employee and the manage- 
ment—hbetween every employee and supervisors, foremen, Super- 
intendent, and president. 

3. If we have troubles, let us get together and talk them out and 
settle them like men should. 

4. Let us all figure that this is our business, and when anyone 
can cut out some waste or loss or make an improvement, he is 
benefiting himself and everyone in the plant and not merely bene- 
fiting a soulless corporation. 

5. Let us have the full and hearty cooperation that will insure 
steady employment and stability for all of us. 

In closing, let me say that my father was known as Golden 
Rule Jones. He was first called that in derision by people who 
thought he was crazy when he tried to do the decent thing by his 
employees and everyone he came in contact with. 

I shall be very happy if I can ever get to be as well thought of 
as my father was. I shall be proud if I can get to be as good a 
man as he was. I want the spirit that moved him in everything 
he did to move me and you. 

I am much obliged to you for listening to me. 

C. JONES, 


PERCY 
President, the S. M. Jones Co. 


Trading in Futures Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK -> 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, on November 19, 1937, I 
introduced in the House a resolution (H. Res. 356) for an 
investigation of futures markets. The resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. On December 6, 1937, I 
addressed the House on the subject of Gambling in Farm 
Products and I urged my colleagues in thè House to support 
my resolution for such investigation. 

The other day I received a letter in criticism of my re- 
marks on the subject of Gambling in Farm Products and in 
denunciation of my proposal for an investigation of futures 
trading on contract markets. 

Criticism was directed against two paragraphs of my 
speech of December 6, 1937. I wish now to repeat those two 
paragraphs and to reaffirm them. They are as follows: 

I wish to mention also the further fact that the futures market 
is not a market for the future delivery of grain or any other 
commodity. No deliveries are ever made in the futures market. 
It is said that less than one-half of 1 percent of the volume of 
futures transactions results in delivery. The further fact is that 
such deliveries as are made under futures contracts are not made 
in the futures market, but in the cash, the merchandise market. 
Everyone who sells in the futures market sells short, whether he 
be hedger or speculator. No one ever enters the futures market 
with the idea of making or taking delivery of anything. If he 
later changes his mind and wants to get rid of some actual grain 
under a futures contract, he must step out of the futures market 
and convert his futures contract into a cash contract and make 
his delivery in the cash, or merchandise, market. 

It may be well to ask: If all sellers in the futures market sell 
short, what then, do the buyers buy? They buy a chance; they 
buy a lottery ticket, half of the numbers of which are losing num- 
bers. There is not a kernel of grain, not a penny of purchase 
money back of a futures contract. There is nothing back of it 
except margin money, which is put up by both “buyers” and 
“sellers.” The futures contract is a gambling contract, pure and 
simple, as the courts have consistently held. 

The last word of the Supreme Court of North Dakota on 
the subject is the case of Becher-Barret-Lockerby Co. v. 
Sjothun, 262 N. W. 691, decided October 18, 1935. I tried 
that case myself, both in the lower court and in the higher 
court. The opinion was written by the late Chief Justice 
Burke and it cited many recent decisions in many other 
jurisdictions. 

The court in that case held that the plaintiff brokers could 
not recover against my client because the futures transac- 
tions, on which the suit was based, were gambling trans- 
actions and void as such. No recovery can be had on a 
gambling contract. There is a citation I should like to give 
on the subject of futures trading for the benefit of those who 
wish to look into the books for themselves. It is Eighty- 
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third American Law Reporter, pages 492 and 512, and the 
annotation following. Those are the latest decisions on the 
subject of the futures trading delivered by the United States 
Supreme Court and the Supreme Court of Illinois. 

My critic refers to the fact that the Commodity Exchange 
Administration has supervisory jurisdiction over futures con- 
tract markets and that therefore transactions in futures can- 
not be gambling. That is exactly what the brokers claimed 
in the case which I have just cited in American Law Reporter, 
decided by the United States Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court held in that case that the futures transactions on 
which the brokers had brought suit were gambling transac- 
tions, that the brokers could not recover, and that the exist- 
ence of the Grain Futures Administration, now known as the 
Commodity Exchange Administration, did not affect the 
inherent nature of the transactions in the least. 

My critic says that I “call the grain trader a gambler.” I 
have never said anything of the sort. What I have said is 
that the futures-contract trader is a gambler. There is 
just as much difference between the two as there is between 
the cash grain market and the grain futures contract market. 
One is a merchandise market, the other is not. There is a 
vast difference between them. Everyone knows that futures 
trading is done in the pit, while cash—merchandise—trading 
is done at the sample tables. In the pit there are no samples 
of anything, nor is any commodity bought or sold. What 
they buy and sell in the pit is chances on price changes, and 
these lottery tickets so bought and sold are called “futures 
contracts.” 

My critic says that the futures contract itself recites that 
delivery of the commodity is contemplated. However, courts 
are always interested, when the validity of a contract is in 
question, in many matters other than what the contract says 
on its face. Courts are particularly interested to know what 
the real purpose of the contract is. If its purpose is unlaw- 
ful, such as the purpose of betting on price changes, the con- 
tract is not a contract at all. It is but a scrap of paper. 
Where the proven intention of the parties is to bet on price 
changes rather than to buy or to sell and deliver a com- 
modity, the courts have no hesitancy of calling the trans- 
action gambling, however beautifully it may be dressed up as 
a contract. 

My critic objects to my saying that “there is not a kernel 
of grain, not a penny of purchase money back of a futures 
contract.” Yet, that is the fact. In the futures market not 
a bushel of grain is offered for sale, for spot delivery or for 
future delivery, nor does anyone, when he enters the futures 
market, have any idea of buying any grain. That is quite 
evident, among other reasons, from the fact that the only 
money in the futures market is margin money. There is not 
a penny of purchase money there. It is significant that the 
money, whatever it may be called, is put up by both “buyer” 
and “seller.” If one party to the deal in the futures market 
were actually selling grain, can anyone suppose that he would 
be obliged to put up any money at all? If the other party 
were actually buying wheat, for example, he would be obliged 
to put up more than 4 cents a bushel. They do not sell 
grain on the installment plan, as some people seem to be- 
lieve. The 4 cents per pushel that both parties put up, both 
on the long side and on the short side of the deal, is wager 
money, by courtesy called margin money, but by no stretch 
of the imagination called purchase money. 

My critic does not like me to say that “everyone who sells 
in the futures market sells short, whether he be hedger or 
speculator.” Would he say that a speculator selling in the 
futures market is not a short seller? The selling side is called 
the short side, as the buying side is called the long side. To 
put the matter differently, everyone who sells in the futures 
market is on the short side of the market. Neither does the 
hedger who takes the selling side have anything to sell in the 
futures market. He may actually own wheat and have it on 
hand in storage, but he certainly does not intend to sell it or 
to deliver it under a futures contract. What he does intend 
to do is to mill that wheat into flour and sell the flour in the 
cash market. What is it that a buyer can possibly buy in the 
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futures market other than a chance on price changes? There 
are no samples in the futures market; nothing that he can 
see and handle and judge for himself. 

My critic refers in his letter to the contractor who agrees to 
build a house and who contracts with labor and materialmen 
for future services and future delivery of building materials. 
He refers to merchants who place orders for future delivery 
with salesmen on the road. Certainly there is such a thing as 
buying for future delivery, but not in the futures market. 
The difference is, as the court pointed out in the Sjothun 
case, supra, that the contractor or the merchant who gives 
an order for future delivery actually expects delivery to be 
made, and the person who takes the order actually expects to 
see to it that delivery is made. In the futures market that is 
not the case. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, which runs the biggest fu- 
tures market in the country, has given up the idea of trying to 
prove that delivery is actually intended to be made or taken 
under a futures contract. In an article by a La Salle Street 
man, Mr. H. S. Irwin, in the June 1937 issue of the Hlinois 
Law Review, entitled “Legal Status of Trading in Futures,” 
the author distinctly says that— 

Very few of the contracts are intended to be settled by delivery, 
and so would be considered as gambling contracts, and hence in- 
valid if they were brought individually before the courts of almost 
any State. 

Mr. Irwin’s “out” for the board of trade is to try to impress 
the courts with the idea that the futures market, even though 
made up of a membership of individual gamblers, is a big 
business organization and should be treated by the courts as 
such. Board of trade men never have liked these court de- 
cisions. They have even gone so far as to call the United 
States Supreme Court biased. They have complained bit- 
terly that the highest Court in the land does not understand. 
They have called these Court decisions “sterile progeny of the 
law.” 

My critic says that one can learn from the dictionary, 
although he does not say what dictionary, “that a proper 
definition is that a gambler is one who creates a risk that 
he may assume it.” I confess that I have never been able 
to find such a definition in any dictionary. Webster’s New 
International Dictionary says that gambling is, properly, 
the act of playing or gaming for stakes; loosely, the act of 
risking or staking anything on an uncertain event; wagering. 
Funk & Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary defines the verb 
gamble thus: “To play a game, especially a game of chance, 
for stakes; risk money or other possession on an event, 
chance, or contingency; pretend to buy or sell, depending 
upon chance variations in price for gain; as to gamble for 
drinks, to gamble in wheat.” 

My critic asks me if I can name a greater gambler than 
the farmer. I do not regard the farmer as a gambler. There 
is no definition of gambling of which I know, not even the 
board of trade definition, that would include the farmer 
within the gambling fraternity. I assume that he does re- 
gard the farmer as a gambler. Even so, I should like to 
know why he names the farmer in this connection. He con- 
tends that the futures-contract dealer is not a gambler. 
What difference, then, does it make, so far as the argument 
on that point is concerned, whether or not the farmer is a 
gambler? 

My critic asks what plan I have in mind to substitute for 
grain futures. I am glad to inform him that I do have a 
plan. It is known as the cost-of-production plan. Under 
the present marketing system, affected by the evil influence 
of the futures market, the farmer is not getting prices for 
his products sufficient to pay his production costs. That 
situation cannot be endured much longer. It is a bad situa- 
tion both for the farmer and for the city worker who is un- 
employed, because the farmer has no purchasing power with 
which to buy goods made in city factories. When the Con- 
gress gets around to enacting the cost-of-production bill, 
as it will sooner or later, the prices of farm products will 
be stabilized at a level sufficiently high to reward the farmer 
justly for the products of his toil. Then, when that time 
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comes, there will be no more futures market. Stabilized 
prices and futures markets do not mix. One cannot bet 
at the roulette table if the wheel is not in motion. Neither 
can one play the futures market if prices are stabilized. 
That is my answer to that question. 

My critic objects to me saying that “no deliveries are ever 
made in the futures market.” However, that is the fact. 
Look at this futures market and see how it works. Trading 
in May wheat futures contracts runs for a period of about 
9 months prior to May, and during all of May but the last 
3 business days, called delivery days, when trading in 
May futures is suspended. That is, there is no futures mar- 
ket for May futures during the last 3 business days of May. 
The May futures market is closed on those days. The 
same is true as to trading in July futures, September fu- 
tures, and December futures. Those months, May, July, 
September, and December, are called delivery months. 
That does not mean that delivery shall be made during 
those months. It merely means that no deliveries shall be 
made under May futures contracts, for example, during the 
preceding August, September, October, November, December, 
January, February, March, and April. Those are not delivery 
months for May futures. Yet trading in May futures con- 
tracts has been going on actively during all that time. 
Speculators and hedgers have been in and out of the May 
futures market times without number during all of those 
9 months prior to May. The volume of business in May 
futures during that time has been very heavy. Yet there 
has not been a single delivery under a May futures contract 
during all of that time. Then, as May approaches, those 
who have been trading for 8 or 9 months in May futures 
suddenly switch their activities to July, or September, or 
December futures contracts. Thus it happens in the over- 
whelming majority of cases that there has been no thought 
of or opportunity for delivery under a futures contract. A 
few traders in May futures may run into May, the delivery 
month, with some unclosed May futures contracts on their 
hands. They still have all of May, except the last 3 busi- 
ness days, to continue to liquidate without delivery; that 
is, to sell out their contracts or to close out their open 
commitments. Still there is no delivery. The seller may, 
but seldom does, during the month of May, settle his contract 
by delivery of a warehouse receipt for grain, and that same 
receipt may be delivered and redelivered many times during 
that month without any grain being actually delivered. 

During the last 3 business days of delivery month there 
may be, under stringent restrictions of the board of trade, 
an opportunity for a seller to make delivery of actual grain 
in settlement of his unclosed futures contract. But the May 
futures market is closed on those days. Delivery is not made 
in the futures market but in the cash market. It is a spot 
delivery, too; not a, future delivery. I repeat, therefore, that 
no deliveries are ever made in the futures market. They are 
made in the cash market, if at all. 

In conclusion, my critic asks me to believe that, whatever 
else I may think or say about the futures market, the futures 
market provides an economical means of marketing grain. 
I do not think that that is the fact. I believe that the 
futures market is a very costly affair—costly to the public at 
large who get their fingers burned playing the market, and 
costly to the farmers who, because of the existence of the 
futures market, must accept prices for the products of their 
farms much below the cost of production. I hold the futures 
market to be directly responsible for the low prices farmers 
are receiving. The futures market quotes only world prices. 
The futures market does not, it cannot, quote American 
prices for American farm products consumed at home. It 
quotes the same price for farm products sold both at home 
and abroad. And it invites foreign competition. The pro- 
tective tariff does not protect farm products for the same 
Teason, namely, the futures market quotes only world prices, 
tariff or no tariff. And for the same reason crop-control 
legislation cannot operate to raise the domestic price of 
American farm products sold in the domestic market. In 
fact, there is no such thing as a domestic market quoting 
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domestic-market prices. The reason our farm problem re- 
mains unsolved is the continued existence of the futures 
market, which stands in the way. 

I still contend that there should be an investigation of 
futures trading. 


Building a Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ANTHONY A. FLEGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ANTHONY A. FLEGER, OF OHIO, 
MARCH 5, 1938 


Mr. FLEGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me over station WHK on March 5, 1938: 


Good evening, friends. 

During the course of a session of Congress, your Representatives 
receive a large quantity of mail dealing with all phases of Govern- 
ment activity. With the passage of New Deal laws, the mail has 
reached an all-time high. People in all walks of life are asking 
their Congressmen for information concerning these new laws. 
This shows beyond a doubt that our citizens are taking an active 
interest in the affairs of their Government. Every effort is made 
to enlighten them with their problems, but this method does not 
benefit others who would be interested in the same questions. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to know that the officials of station 
WHE have set aside a program of this kind. I want to take this 
opportunity to commend the officials of station WHK for making 
this program possible, and to thank them for the invitation to 
speak to you tonight. I have chosen for my discourse one of the 
newly enacted New Deal laws, which amends the National Housing 
Act. These amendments, which greatly enlarge the scope of the 
act as formerly enacted, were approved by the President on Febru- 
ary 3 of this year. 

We are all aware of the effects that the depression has had on 
the lives of our people and that it has brought about a serious 
housing shortage throughout the Nation. A recent survey made 
by the National Housing Committee of Washington, a voluntary 
group consisting of leading industrialists, labor leaders, and other 
outstanding citizens, under the chairmanship of the Right Rever- 
end Monsignor John J. Ryan, made a careful study of the housing 
situation. 

According to their figures, the actual housing shortage today 
is a little over 2,000,000 dwelling units. Of this number, 89 per- 
cent of the need for new homes represents a class of homes 
which should not sell for more than $3,000 or rent for $30 or 
less monthly. 

In the $5,000-and-over class, or those which rent for $50 a 
month or over, the estimated shortage of new homes represents 
only 3% percent of the entire needs of the Nation. Contrast 
these figures with those representing the low-income group, 
which can only afford to pay rent from $10 to $20 a month. Here 
we find that the total shortage for new units would represent 
50 percent of our needs. 

After taking into consideration the normal increase in popula- 
tion and making allowances for future loss by fire and demolition, 
it was found that it would take a little over one and one-half 
million new units to be built each year in 1938 and 1939 before 
our housing program is brought up to date. This gives you some 
idea of the importance of a sound housing program at this time. 

What do these figures mean? The answer is simply this. The 
bulk of our housing shortage represents the low-income group 
who make up most of our population. To solve this problem, 
therefore, a method had to be found whereby encouragement 
would be given to this low-income group to become home owners. 

The administration, being aware of the needs for better housing 
and the effect that such a program would have in stimulating 
business and providing employment, has now made it possible 
to solve this problem. 

The new program requires but a very small expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds, because the Federal Housing Administration is not 
established to lend Government money, nor does it build any 
houses. All houses constructed under this program, are the re- 
sult of the investment of private capital from private financial 
institutions, and the work performed is controlled entirely by 
private builders throughout the country. The only part being 
played by the Government, is that of insuring the loans made by 
the financial institutions for this purpose. The Federal Housing 
Administration was established in 1934 and at the end of the 
last year, had transacted a gross business which exceeded 
$2,000,000,000. 


Under the enactment of the new law, the home owner is offered 
the lowest mortgage rate and most attractive terms ever known 
in the United States, and for the first time there is established a 
uniform rate for all sections of the country. This low rate is 
available to all borrowers who are in good standing. The pro- 
gram provides for the insurance of mortgages on individual 
homes; on large projects, either for rent or sale; and for loans 
for the repair and modernization of existing properties, as well as 
ag refunding mortgages on existing homes on a single long-term 

asis. 


On newly constructed individual homes with an appraisal of 
$6,000 or less, the mortgages may represent 90 percent of the 
property, and this may be repaid, in some cases, over a period of 
as long as 25 years, at a rate of interest not to exceed 5 percent. 
There is one additional feature which should make it interesting 
to the home builder, and that is, the provision made for insur- 
ance premiums on these mortgages, which has been reduced to 
one-fourth of 1 percent and, in addition, placed on the decreasing 
balances. This in itself makes a maximum saving to the bor- 
rower of approximately 1 percent. 

This provision, however, applies only to newly constructed homes, 
in order to protect the interest of the buyer, the lender, and the 
Government. The homes must also be occupied by the owner 
when completed, and the insurance must be approved by the 
Federal Housing Administration before construction begins, or 
they must be homes that were constructed after January 1, 1937, 
and prior to February 3, 1938, but which have not been sold or 
occupied since completion. 

To give you an idea how this law will work out in practice, I 
am going to take for example the construction of a new home 
valued at $5,000. In order to get an insurance loan it would be 
necessary to make a down payment of 10 percent, or $500. The 
balance of $4,500 can be borrowed in one mortgage from a financial 
institution approved by the Federal Housing Administration, and 
can be paid back in small monthly payments at a lower charge 
than ever before known in this country. The only requirements 
are that the borrower must prove to the lender and the Federal 
Housing Administration that his reputation is such as to justify 
the faith the Government places in him when it insures his 
mortgage. The Government insurance is not limited to any one 
individual, but can be joined in by several members of a family 
who have pooled their earnings for the purpose of becoming home 
owners. On newly constructed homes which have an appraisal ex- 
ceeding $6,000 and up to $10,000 an adjustment is made, using the 
90-percent principle, which decreases the amount of the down pay- 
ment to 15 percent or less. On homes in the more expensive classi- 
fication—in other words, exceeding $10,000—the mortgage limit re- 
mains at 80 percent of the appraised value, and in no case can it 
exceed $16,000, 

Again, I want to point out that on all these, a saving of ap- 
proximately 1 percent is accomplished by reducing the interest 
rate to 5 percent and basing the mortgage insurance premium on 
the outstanding balance, instead of on the original face value as 
provided by the old law. 

Another feature of the new law takes into consideration the 
much-needed and very important provisions for insurance of large 
amounts to stimulate construction of multifamily homes on a 
large scale and for group housing such as apartment houses, single- 
family structures for rent or sale, or a combination of both. Thus, 
we find two fields of home building covered under this provision. 
One is designed to promote construction of large-scale projects 
covered by mortgages up to $5,000,000, and an entirely new section 
has been added to encourage the building of smaller apartments 
ranging from $16,000 to $200,000. It is thought that the construc- 
tion of these smaller apartments will interest smaller companies 
or even individual builders. Their operation will not be as rigidly 
supervised as in the case of the larger projects, but all construc- 
tion must be performed in a workmanlike manner so as to provide 
desirable living quarters, 

In the case of the very large projects, limited-dividend corpora- 
tions will be recognized. This type of project would be for rental 
purposes, designed to meet a demand for medium-priced apart- 
ments, but still sufficient to meet the cost of operation and allow 
a reasonable profit for the owner. These large-scale projects 
should not be confused with those of the United States Housing 
Authority, as that agency, being operated under a Government sub- 
sidy, is engaged in a slum-clearance program only, whose purpose 
is to care for families unable to pay an economic rent. 

The Federal Housing Administration seeks to encourage private 
capital investment in the housing program of the Nation, and aims 
to benefit wage-earning and salaried families who either prefer or 
must live in rented quarters. Such families make up the great 
majority of population in the large cities and should, therefore, 
constitute the greatest market which will take advantage of this 
new housing program. In the cases of large projects, such as those 
just referred to, the plan is so extensive as to appear like the build- 
ing of an entirely new community with all types of facilities, such 
as parks, playgrounds, gymnasiums, and plenty of open space to 
afford light and air, giving attention to all factors necessary in the 
making of a healthy and comfortable living. 

Both of these last two plans make it possible to build groups of 
single-family houses with a blanket mortgage for up to 80 percent 
of the appraised value. These may be rented or sold under a sep- 
arate contract, whereby a tenant is allowed to accumulate his 
required 10- or 20-percent down payment, after which he can apply 
for an individual mortgage and thus eventually become the owner 
of his own home, 
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To further stimulate the housing p there has recently 
been incorporated what is known as the National Mortgage Associ- 
ation of Washington. Under the provisions of its charter it has 
been capitalized for $10,000,000, which will enable it, by means of 
bond issues, to make available for private capital for the home- 
mortgage market, $200,000,000, with an additional $40,000,000 ear- 
marked, and to be used if required, 

But the far-reaching effect of national mortgage associations 
will be to accomplish the ultimate aim of the Federal Housing 
Administration, and that is to put residential construction on a 
mass-production basis. It is unfortunate that most houses in 
the past were built by hand, so to speak, instead of on a produc- 
tion basis. This was not the fault of anyone in particular, but 
because of it cities have developed very irregularly and neighbor- 
hoods have not been placed under proper control, the result being 
in many cases that neighborhoods have deteriorated long before 
the houses. 

When we analyze the decline in the building industry during the 
depression years, it can be well appreciated what such a program 
will mean to the building industry of this country. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has recently furnished me with estimates show- 
ing the effect the building of new homes would have on the un- 
employment situation and purchasing power in the United States. 
Take, for example, the construction of 100,000 homes at a cost of 
$5,000 each, the following estimates have been made: In the case 
of the employment of labor, it would provide jobs for a whole 
year to 125,000 people, or for 6 months to 250,000 people. The 
erection of the houses would require the following quantities of 
materials: One and one-fifth billion board feet of lumber, one 
and one-half billion bricks, five and one-half billion barrels of 
cement, one and one-half million tons of steel, and four and one- 
half million gallons of paint. In addition, these and other ma- 
terials purchased would require 2,340,000 man-months of work 
in forests, mines, factories, and our transportation systems. Thus, 
you can readily understand what a tremendous influence this pro- 
gram will have on the unemployment situation and building in- 
dustry of this country. 

Ever since the early settlers began to develop this country, our 
people have been infused with the democratic spirit of govern- 
ment. This was one of the prime factors in bringing about the 
Declaration of Independence and the establishment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

A nation cannot hope to be a healthful, contented, and prosperous 
people, unless adequate shelter is available for all income groups. 
Good housing is as important to the welfare of our people as 
public health and public morals. 

I know of no better way to preserve our democratic form of 
government than through the encouragement of home ownership. 

An abandonment of the old tradition of home ownership can 
only result in the breaking up of the family ties and ultimately 
bring about disillusionment and chaos. 

This program can and should be a success, but such success 
or failure depends entirely upon the wholehearted and voluntary 
cooperation of private industry, by which is meant lending in- 
stitutions and the material and equipment manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, the builders, developers, and labor. 

The President and the Congress have provided the machinery 
with which the Government can do its part. The rest remains 
for you—the general public—to either accept or reject. Will you 
do your part? 


Economic Security for All 


To get that we must have a tariff that will protect American 
; farmer, laborer, and manufacturer against foreign competition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1938 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I am wondering whether 
my good friend the majority leader is aware of the fact that 
Russian cotton is being offered in New Jersey at the present 
time at 2 cents below the domestic market. 

The gentleman refers to the fact we have been under a 
protective-tariff system for 75 years. Yes; and let me say 


that it was under the protection of Republican tariffs that 
we put a bathtub, as well as a telephone and a radio, in 
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nearly every American home, and an automobile in every 
garage. This is what the tariff has done for the American 
people. 

We daily read in the papers that all the great automobile 
industries are only operating 30 or 35 percent of capacity, 
and the same thing is true of the steel industry. Why? 
Because we have destroyed the purchasing power of the 
American people by giving our markets to the cheap labor 
of Europe and Asia; and until we rescind the reciprocal trade 
agreement law this depression is going to become more and 
more acute, sorry as I am to say so. 

Under free trade we always have unemployment and want. 
What we need and must have is a tariff that will guarantee 
the American farmer, laborer, and manufacturer cost of 
production. That is what the Republican Party stands for; 
that is what every farmer, laborer, and manufacturer who 
has felt the crushing competition of other lands wants. Give 
us that and we can put the young to work and provide 
economic security to the aged. 


Five-Cent Fare Clause of Dual Contracts of New 
York City Subway Systems Jeopardized by 
Chandler Bill (H. R. 8046) Amending National 
Bankruptcy Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD W. CURLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON, EDWARD W, CURLEY, OF NEW YORK, 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE, FEBRUARY 15, 1938 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor I include my statement 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee on February 15, 1938, 
as follows: 


Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, not being a law- 
yer I am going to try to give my layman’s view on this situation. 
I can go back a good many years in the administration of the 
government and the city of New York, and I listened very atten- 
tively to what Chairman Maltbie had to say about this matter. 

At the outset I want to say that no one has a higher regard for 
the honesty and integrity of my friend Congressman CHANDLER 
than I have myself, and I do not think that anyone would impugn 
to him any other motive than a sincere desire to do the best for 
all concerned. 

My attention was called to certain specific features incorporated 
in what is popularly known as the Chandler bankruptcy bill. 
Very vital important changes from the existing law that affect 
the public interest in the State of New York are contemplated in 
the bill before you for consideration. 

The changes referred to by me are three in number. The first 
one, on line 10 of page 116 of the bill, under Chapter X: Cor- 
porate Reorganizations, Article I—Definitions. 

ee Existing law contains specific exclusion of municipal 
subways. 

This exclusion is omitted in the Chandler bill. 

On page 119, line 17, section 116 of Article II —Jurisdletion and 
Power of Court. 

Comment: Existing law provides exceptions of all contracts for 
public authorities. 

This provision is omitted in the Chandler bill which authorizes 
the judge to set aside such contracts. 

On pages 136 and 137, section 177. 

Comment: Existing law provides that no reorganization plan 
could be put into effect without the authorization of public 
authorities. 

The proposed Chandler bill contains no such provision. 

Unless the three objectionable features mentioned by me are 
eliminated in the Chandler bill I wish to register my protest 
against a favorable report on same by your honorable committee. 

However, I would much prefer to go along with the suggestions 
made by Mr. Maltbie and also Commissioner Fertig, and Com- 
missioner Haskell of the transit commission, who are far more 
r eee ee than 

am. 
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I wish to point out this important point, that there have been 
a number of instances where there have been attempts made 
to cripple the transit commission of the city of New York. For 
20 years I was a member of the legislative branch of the city of 
New York, and I am quite familiar with these efforts. As a 
matter of fact, in the promulgation of the New York City budget 
annually it was a common trick of the city administration to 
eliminate and leave out of the budget the salaries of the person- 
nel of the transit commission, so that the transit commission 
always had to go into court and have them restored. There is 
no love between them. 

There are well-grounded fears in circulation that the Chandler 
bill, if enacted into law, by amending and re the National 
Bankruptcy Act, would “take out of the law, as it now stands, the 
power given to State regulatory bodies to veto any plan of reor- 
ganization by an intrastate public utility 3 If these 
fears are really founded on facts produced in the provisions of this 
legislation, then the people of the city of New York and their 
vital interest in the maintenance of the 5-cent fare provision of 
the “dual contracts” will indeed be threatened and endangered 
by any possible reorganization plan of the public utility which 
would not require the approval of the Transit Commission of the 
State of New York. It is a well-established policy for more than 
50 years of the State of New York under different administrations 
which provided for police powers to be exercised by the State over 
transit facilities in the municipalities or cities of the State. The 
Transit Commission of the State of New York consists of three 
members who are appointed by the Governor with the consent of 
the Senate. I understand the transit commission filed objections 
to the passage of the Chandler bill as is. Back home in my dis- 
trict there is a great deal of poverty and distress among the work- 
ers. My constituency is mainly made up of poor but honest people 
who will be severely penalized if the protection of the 5-cent fare 
is jeo; . As their Representative I wish to r my op- 
position to the bill as drawn, and unless the objectionable fea- 
tures eo stricken out, I urge the committee to recommend dis- 
approval, 

Senator O'MAHoNEY. Thank you, Congressman. Does that com- 
plete the testimony on behalf of New York, except for Mr. Mulli- 
gan? If so, you may proceed, Mr. Mulligan. 


Congress Should Investigate T. V. A. Rumblings of 
a National Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


Mr. BACON. Mr: Speaker, it is ridiculous to suggest an 
investigation of T. V. A. by the Federal Trade Commission. 
The investigation should be made by the Congress—and at 
once. 

The President has told us clearly that he regards the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission as a vest-pocket agency of the White 
House. Four years ago when he tried to remove the late 
Commissioner Humphreys, the President gave as his reason 
the mere fact that “our minds don’t run along together.” 

There is much evidence in the recent activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission to suggest that the President 
since that time has completed his personal domination of 
that agency. The President, therefore, proposes to submit 
the case to a fixed jury. 
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We must not forget that the T. V. A. scandal involves ex- 
penditures of some $10,000,000, which have not been satis- 
factorily explained under the routine procedure of the 
general Accounting Office. 

Neither may we ignore the fact that never before in our 
history has a congressional investigation of a Federal agency 
been denied after having been requested personally and 
publicly by the undisputed chairman of that agency. 

Moreover, we all know of other aspects of T. V. A. opera- 
tions which merit vigorous inquiry. Chairman Morgan, in 
his letter to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maverick], re- 
ferred publicly to other irregularities in the T. V. A. which 
could be established with supporting evidence only by a 
congressional inquiry. 

What, then, is the nature of these alleged irregularities 
which have not yet been aired publicly in detail? 

Many of us have heard the report that in at least one 
instance advance information on Director Lilienthal’s yard- 
stick power rates apparently assisted certain persons friendly 
to the administration to manage very profitable operations 
in the stock and bond markets, 

Perhaps this is one of the cases Chairman Morgan had in 
mind when he said to the gentleman from Texas that only a 
congressional investigation could adduce the ultimate evi- 
dence of internal irregularities in T. V. A. 

A particular instance of advance information form T. V. A. 
which has come to my attention, relates to Director Lilien- 
thal’s first announcement of the so-called yardstick rates on 
September 14, 1933. 

Although the official announcement of these rates was not 
released to the press in Washington until after 6 p. m., the 
price movements in certain utility stocks and bonds earlier in 
the day suggest a very probable connection between Mr. 
Lilienthal’s rate decision and certain market quotations in- 
volving power companies contiguous to the T. V. A. area. 

It has been reported to me that some inquiry into this leak 
already has been made by the Department of Justice. It 
would seem proper that the Department's findings in the 
matter should be made available to Congress. 

It has been reported to me also that there was at the 
time some extended discussion of this leak on the yardstick 
rates within the T. V. A. Board, and that on that occasion 
Mr. Lilienthal threw his influence against a formal inquiry 
to trace out the source of the news leak to the market. 

The congressional investigation of T. V. A. is demanded 
not only to establish the names and connections of those 
who may have enjoyed advance information, touching Direc- 
tor Lilienthal’s official decisions, but also to establish the 
outcome of the Attorney General’s investigation of that 
incident. 

Anyone who has followed the history of T. V. A. through 
the successive appropriation hearings knows well how many 
matters in that agency are crying for honest inquiry. Sound 
public policy demands that these matters be explored by a 
special joint committee of Congress. The situation already 
revealed is far too serious to be dismissed in a White House 
huddle. 


Consolidated table showing annual appropriations Ior the Tennessee Valley Authority for the fiscal years from 1934-39, with 
distribution of expenditures by principal objects 
[Compiled from the Budget estimates] 


Title 1934 1935 1936 
Appro oe 000, $25, 000, 000 $36, 000, 000 $40, 166, 270 
Actually obligated 12, 872, 414 69, 843, 036 63, 046, 454 54, 207, 503 
Personal services, department and field: 
Classified _..--.---- 2, 256, 265 6, 931, 485 9, 140, 201 12, 226, 189 
Unclassifled 3, 089, 211 10, 479, 382 10, 133, 528 11, 146, 001 
Land purchases 640, 551 9, 602, 111 7, 837, 379 5, 088, 000 
Equipment purchased. 1, 512, 589 1, 642, 207 3, 784, 084 1, 696, 000 
‘Travel expense. — 142, 042 238, 440 152, 387 202, 370 
Trans tion of thing 67, 487 77, 620 106, 677 145, 000 
Repairs and alterations a 94, 502 192, 600 465, 860 650, 000 
Spe al and miscellaneous. 570, 532 1, 043, 360 353, 939 390, 967 
8 129, 116 300, 700 72, 997 100, 000 
* sor vice 37, 572 124, 560 32, 587 56, 000 
Supplies and materials. 303, 831 866, 232 1, 137, 930 2, 065, 380 
. I ̃ —. — — ͤ— ———— . ̃7⅛—0?⅛ꝙ[ 1, 128, 871 
Stores bought for — . — 49, 165 154, 270 604, 748 780, 000 


Novz.—Minor sums were spent for heat, light, power, water, advertising, photographic services, printing and binding. 


Summary of T. V. A. expenditures for 6 years 
[Compiled from Budget estimates] 
Total appropriations and allotments, 1934-39 $231, 166, 270 


E 


Salaries and compensation: 


(1) White-collar and professional workers 53,205, 205 

% — ( - 54,468,578 
CANA DSTO RO ——T—V—V—VdÄ— ä ů „ 
Equipment purchases 2 12, 517, 550 
% — —— . —ä— 1. 135, 554 
Transportation of things. 734, 402 
Repairs and alterations 2, 660, 617 
Special and miscellaneous 5, 063, 866 
Zꝛi»»'᷑:::: ß C18 802, 778 
Communication service— m 358, 738 
Supplies and materials, 6-year totals. 8, 528, 497 
Reserved for contingencies (1937 and 1938 only) 3, 174, 069 


Stores purchased for resale___...-----------.-----.- 2, 939, 658 


Total of above items for 6 years 192, 206, 751 

Nore.— Additional small amounts were spent each year for heat, 

light, power, water, advertising, photographic services, printing and 
binding. 


What Foreign Trade Means to Connecticut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON, OF CON- 
NECTICUT, ON FEBRUARY 22, 1938 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me over station WBRY, Waterbury, 
Conn., February 22, 1938: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY HON. J. JOSEPH SMITH OF CONNECTICUT 


widespread that the foreign-trade problem was simple—that a na- 
tional policy which kept out all foreign goods and did 
else was a satisfactory policy. Retaliation by foreign nations, the 


i 
: 
i 


facturers in y 
I now present, Congressman at Large WLam M. 5 
ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


Mr. Crrron. Two events in this century have had a tremendous 
effect on history, and both, as we look back to them, have piled 
up more disastrous results on the debit side of the ledger than 
any good effects which can be cited on the opposite side. 

The Versailles Treaty followed a period of military and political 
warfare between nations; the Hawley-Smoot tariff inaugurated an 
era of economic reprisals which finally culminated in the industrial 

on of 1932, a depression which was world-wide in its scope. 
I wish to discuss the latter catastrophe in terms of losses in trade 
and to indicate what has been done about it. 

In the case of the New England States, exported goods valued 
at almost $202,000,000 in 1929 dropped by 1932 to about $57,000,000. 

Exports from Connecticut, valued at $53,000,000 in 1929, declined 
to about $15,000,000 in 1932. This is a yearly loss to Connecticut 
manufacturers and labor of $38,000,000 worth of business until it 
is fully recovered, and some of it has already been recovered. 
Such a loss causes lowered pay and idleness. As the leading ex- 
ports were electric appliances, , tires, cotton and rubber 
manufactures, cutlery, typewriters, and office appliances the par- 
ticular industries manufacturing these products had of necessity 
to curtail production. The decrease in Connecticut's export busi- 
ness, like the decrease in all interchange of goods between all 
countries, which reached its lowest ebb in 1932, was largely the 
result of the many obstacles which foreign countries began placing 
against the importation of American goods during the Hawley- 
Smoot era. 
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Foreign countries all over the world set up quotas, embargoes, 
increased tariff rates, new clearance and inspection rules, trick 
money-exchange regulations, and many other schemes to restrict 
or eliminate the importation of our products. After doing this to 
our exporters they soon followed the same tactics in their dealings 
with other countries because they wanted to avoid any charge of 
discrimination, Soon, all such new restrictions were applied to 
all countries alike. And it was not long before each and every 
country had all sorts of barriers restricting trade. World trade 
by 1932 was staggering from these supernationalist punches. 

Of the some 10,000,000 wage earners in the manufacturing, 
fishing, and mining industries of the United States in 1929, it is 
estimated that about 3,000,000 were engaged directly in industries 
which export considerable proportions of their output, and these 
workers stand to gain directly from an increased export trade. 

When other parts of our country enjoy improved business 
through increased exports, their purchasing power is increased 
and when that occurs, they purchase more of our hardware, rubber 
goods, tires, jewelry and silverware, textiles, and copper and brass 
products. Today our country is more unified and interrelated 
economically than ever before, so that anything that has a bene- 
ficial effect upon one section causes repercussions in others, 

The administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt initiated a program 
of improving our foreign trade. Under Secretary of State Hull's 
supervision and in accordance with the Democratic platforms of 
1932 and 1936, trade agreements are being made with various 
countries in order to reduce or eliminate their restrictions on the 
products of our farms and factories. 

This program is intended to revive our foreign exports, to re- 
open world markets, and to find easier channels for the 
of our surplus products. It was formulated in order that our 
industrial resources and labor might be directed by businessmen 
in the most profitable channels conducive to American standards of 
living and efficient production. 

Its policy is to foster an intelligent and enlightened application 
of the protective principle, so as to make possible a maximum op- 
portunity of employment, purchasing power, and production, and 
it was promulgated for the mitigation of unfair, discriminatory, 
and war-breeding trade restrictions which are injurious to these 
nations as well as to us. 

To such a constructive and far-sighted program we see the 
political opposition raising all sorts of misrepresentations in an 
rea to confuse our people about the policy of the administra- 

on. 

Out West they have tried to raise the cry, through the voice of 
Senator Carprr, that “the farmers of the West are being sold down 
the river for the benefit of the manufacturers of the East.” 

In the Canadian Parliament, the opposition to a trade agreement 
with the United States claimed that Canadian manufacturers could 
not compete with the low wage paying factories of the United 
States. 

In England there is already opposition to any trade agreement 
with this country, and over there the cry is that they do not 
want “British industry thrown to the wolves.” 

So far, 16 agreements have been made, and they have resulted 
in increased trade and exports. Every agreement is concluded only 
after extensive hearings and careful weighing of the best interests 
of our country. 

President Roosevelt stated in his message of March 2, 1934, when 
he first asked Congress for authority to negotiate reciprocal-trade 
agreements: “The successful building of trade without injury to 
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agreemen 

are finding are held, sound business- 
men are p factual information for submission and sug- 
gestions as to how we can improve this commerce. 

Speaking to a group of textile manufacturers in Rhode Island 
the other day, a member of the Trade Agreement Organization 
assured his listeners that the pending trade agreement with Great 
Britain would not injure their industry and that the textile por- 
tions of the pact would not be approved if textile concessions asked 
by Great Britain threaten to harm American mills. 

As reported February 16 in the press, he stated: 

“Washington seeks to stimulate foreign trade by negotiating 
trade agreements, but does not seek to injure the New England 
textile business. Washington asks you to give definite informa- 
tion. It is your duty to assist W: in this important mat- 
ter. Pessimistic statements will not help.” 

Any manufacturer, any official, or member of a labor union, or 
any employee or interested person has a right to be heard, and the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information welcomes you. 

If you have any interest in this subject, there is no better in- 
dividual to help you in this connection than the Congressman 
of this district, Hon. J. Josep Smiru, of Waterbury. The entire 
Connecticut delegation in Congress is concerned with the promo- 
tion of Connecticut’s industrial welfare, and I know their co- 
operation and service are at your 


disposal. 
It is extremely interesting to note how the agreements which 
have already been made have helped Connecticut exports. We 


manufacture such things as office machinery—the exports to 
Canada increased by 33 percent in 1936 over 1935; and textile ma- 
chinery increased by 35 percent. Connecticut also enjoyed its 
share of the 36-percent increase in the export of sewing machines 
and the increase in the exports of dental instruments and sup- 
plies. And in the field of textiles, an industry we hear so much 
about these days, there were exported in 1937, $43,000,000 worth of 
phage SOn manufactures, constituting an increase of $10,000,000 
over 1936. 

The Republicans in their opposition fail to inform their listeners 
that even former Secretary of State Stimson and their recent can- 
didate for Vice President, Prank Knox, and Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
president of the Chase National Bank, whose father sponsored the 
Payne-Aldrich High Tariff Act, admitted the beneficial results of 
these agreements; and that the editors of such conservative Re- 
publican papers as the New York Herald Tribune, the Hartford 
Courant, and the Kansas City Star have in various editorials ex- 
pressed their commendation of Secretary Hull’s work in promoting 


exports. 

The United States Department of Commerce statistics show that 
exports in 1936 and 1937 to trade-agreement countries expanded 
over 1934 and 1935 by 41 percent, but to the nonagreement coun- 
tries by only 26 percent. How many idle men could have been 
returned to work if exports to other countries had increased in 
the same proportion as our exports to the 16 countries with which 
we have made trade agreements? 

Reports for the year 1937 show that exports from our country 
exceeded imports by $262,000,000. This answers the assertion of 
some who are misinformed that the country is being flooded with 
imports. 

Many industries which were forced to curtail their production of 
domestic goods because of the present recession have been able to 
offset this by increasing their production for foreign markets. 
Thus many men are now working in such industries who would 
be idle if it were not for our increased foreign trade. 

We are today celebrating George Washington’s Birthday. At this 
season it is pertinent to review some of the lasting influences of 
the first President. Some of the fundamental principles of con- 
duct which he laid down have not been outmoded and are the 
cardinal points of Secretary Hull's sound foreign policy of today 
and the trade-agreements program. 

In closing, I quote from Washington in his Farewell Address: 

“Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations are recom- 
mended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our com- 
mercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand, neither 
seeking nor granting excessive favors or preferences; consulting 
the natural course of things; diffusing and diversifying by general 
means the streams of commerce, but forcing nothing.” 


Opposing the Hull Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 
and the Unconditional Most-Favored-Nation 
Clause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


LETTER FROM HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORE, TO 
GEORGE K. SMITH 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recor», I include a letter stating my views 
in opposition to the unconditional most-favored-nation clause 
in the pending British reciprocal-trade agreement, which, if 
put into effect, will be disastrous to both American labor and 
industry: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1938. 
Mr. GEORGE K. SMITH, 
Treasurer, S. Stroock & Co., Inc., Newburgh, N. F. 

Dran Mr. SMITH: Replying to your kind letter, I have consistently 
opposed the Hull reci -trade agreements and particularly the 
unconditional most-favored-nation clause, which is ruinous to 
American labor. 

Our wage earners are obviously unable to compete with Jap- 
anese labor paid 20 cents a day, or with European labor paid $1 
a day, without adequate tariff protection to make up the difference 
in the cost of production. I shall do everything in my power to 
protect the interests of those American wage earners employed in 
the woolen and textile industry of Newburgh and elsewhere against 
ruinous foreign competition through further reduction in rates. 

The record will disclose that I fought to obtain adequate tariff 
protection 8 years ago in Congress, and am proud of the fact that 
the results were beneficial to the people of Newburgh. I have no 
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great confidence in the free traders now in charge of writing tariff 
schedules in the Department of State, and if they continue on 
their course of bringing our wage earners into direct competition 
with the poorly paid labor of and Asia we will have greater 
unemployment and more factories’ wheels will cease to turn. 

I am opposed to any unwarranted protective duties or special 
privilege for any industry, or for the benefit of its employers or 
stockholders, but I believe with all sincerity in the necessity of 
protecting the American standard of wages and hours and 
it ee for our own manufactured products to sell in our own 
markets, 

I shall use every influence at my command to oppose any tariff 
reductions which unfavorably affect the woolen and textile indus- 
try of Newburgh, the hat industry of Beacon, and the carpet and 
rug industry of Firthcliffe, as proposed in the pending British 
trade agreement. The unconditional most-favored-nation clause 
would vitally affect employment not only in my district but 
throughout the Nation. 

The open hearings will begin on March 14, before the Commit- 
tee on Reciprocity Information, in the Department of State. I 
have already expressed my opposition to the State Department 
regarding any such reduction, and intend to appear at the hearing. 

Assuring you of my cooperation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HAMILTON FISH. 


The Spanish Parliament 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED H. HILDEBRANDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


Mr. HILDEBRANDT. Mr. Speaker, many Members of 
this body, myself included, have been called upon by certain 
groups in our constituency recently for explanations of our 
motives in signing a greeting to the Spanish Parliament, 
The assumption is that in so doing we publicly allied our- 
selves with one of the warring factions in that country. 

I deplore the deceitful manner in which this innocent ges- 
ture was diverted to partisan propagandist uses. And I am 
sympathetic to the feeling of shock suffered by those reli- 
gious groups in this country who, by the universality of 
their creed, have more than an academic interest in the 
outcome of the Spanish war. To these friends I extend 
sincere regrets for any hurt they have experienced as a 
result of this deception. 

It is now well known among the signers of this document 
that a second and most significant paragraph was added 
to the letter of greeting after their signatures were affixed. 
The wording of the paper which I signed in my office was as 
follows: 

We, the undersigned Members of the Congress of the United 
States, are happy to send our greetings and good wishes to the 
Spanish Parliament on the occasion of its regular session convened 
in accordance with the provisions of the constitution of 1931. 
For you to meet again in the face of trying and tragic circum- 
stances of the present demonstrates that the Spanish people and 


their representatives stand firm in their faith in democratic gov- 
ernment. 


There is no questioning that the Parliament here referred 
to is the instrument of democratic government in Spain. 
It is a duly elected body which defines itself as Democratic 
and not as Communist, Fascist, or Nazi. As such it is the 
legitimate object for expressions of felicitations from mem- 
bers of another government which also defines itself as 
Democratic. 

However, between the time the letter left my office and the 
time, several days later, when it reached the newspapers and 
presumably had been dispatched to Spain, a second para- 
graph was added, the unmistakable tone of which was en- 
couragement of a particular military campaign. This para- 
graph is quoted below: 

We, who cherish freedom and democracy above all else, realize 
the significance of your heroic and determined fight to save demo- 
cratic institutions in your country from its enemies both within 


and without Spain. Your struggle sets a stirring example to all 
democratic peoples. As members of one democratically elected 


parliament to another, we salute you. 
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This eulogy, it will be noted, is cleverly phrased. The 
wording does not differ greatly from the paragraph preced- 
ing; its import does. Such is the art of the propagandist. 
Quite naturally, I would not knowingly lend whatever pres- 
tige my name conveys to one belligerent group as against 
another, whether it be in Spain, Ethiopia, or China. I am 
not so naive as to rush in where our State Department and 
the experts of our Foreign Affairs Committee dare not tread. 

The Government to which it was addressed is a friendly 
Republic, with a duly accredited Ambassador in Washing- 
ton. Our Ambassador enjoys similar rank in their capital. 
Internal difficulties in Spain have not altered our diplomatic 
relations with her. Resentment over my action springs not 
from this fact, I am sure, but from a misunderstanding of 
subsequent events over which I had no control. I sincerely 
regret that this misuse of my confidence has resulted in giv- 
ing offense to those of my friends and supporters whose con- 
cern with affairs in Spain is more pressing and personal 
than my own, 


A 1-Percent Fuel-Oil Tax Is a 12-Percent Sales Tax 
on Widows and Orphans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


Mr, OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the political party which con- 
trols the tax machine of the United States controls the eco- 
nomic destiny of the citizens of this great Nation. For the 
past 5 years we have experienced the increasing tendency of 
this administration to levy heavy direct-consumption taxes 
upon the working class of America. At the same time, we 
listen to many New Deal stalwarts ballyhoo their “soak the 
rich” propaganda. But when the smoke of publicity and 
sham-battle hypocrisy has cleared away we find that the 
yoke of consumer taxation has been pulled more tightly 
around the necks of those millions of our citizens who are 
merely existing on less than necessary standards of living. 

Processing taxes under A. A. A. took food out of the 
mouth of widows and orphans; social security pay roll taxes, 
under the subterfuge of old-age annuities and unemploy- 
ment insurance, are reducing the current purchasing power 
of millions of hard-working men and women; tariff duties 
which for years have protected American pay rolls are now 
being reduced or eliminated to force us to share world pov- 
erty; and now comes the threat of another vicious tax on a 
necessity of life. 

This time the Federal tax machine is being requisitioned by 
one of the administration leaders to produce a tax of 1 per- 
cent per gallon on fuel oil. It is almost inconceivable that 
such a proposal could be seriously presented. Yet such is the 
case. In the name of conservation and increased revenues, 
but really for the purpose of forcing greater use of coal, Con- 
gress is asked by Democratic Members from Pennsylvania to 
exact pennies from the already too tightly pinched pocket- 
books of the consuming public. 

I know that there are thousands of good people in my 
State who would be compelled under such a tax to pay a 
sales tax of more than 12 percent on kitchen-range oil. 
Those who use oil burners in their heating plants would 
pay a sales tax of nearly 15 percent on fuel oil consumed. 
Industry and transportation would be confronted with a 
direct sales tax of 50 percent or more. This is operating the 
Federal tax machine at a rate which becomes almost con- 
fiscatory. Even New Dealers will shrink away from such 
results. Nearly $1,000,000 will be drained from the pockets 
of the hard-pressed industry and tax-ridden consumers of 
Maine alone. 
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Conservation of oil, which is the “front” being advanced 
for the imposition of this tax, is only so much “window 
dressing.” There is plenty of evidence available to refute 
the alarmist who would raise the fear that our oil supply 
is in danger of depletion. 

The argument that this fuel-oil tax can be justified be- 
cause of the need of increased Federal revenue certainly 
should meet with a cold response by the Members of this 
House. Even the New Deal engineers will hesitate to oper- 
ate the tax machine for the purpose of turning out a direct 
sales tax upon the consumers of this Nation amounting to 
a rate of 12 to 50 percent upon such a necessity of life as 
fuel oil. 

That would indeed constitute rashness running riot. 

The only remaining reason advanced in support of this tax 
by its sponsors is that a wider use of coal would be a great 
benefit to the labor of the coal areas. As we check their 
phase of this situation we find that during 1929 only 134,000 
were employed in the hard-coal industry. Certainly all of 
these men are not unemployed today. I understand that 
about 30,000 are without work in the industry. This is, of 
course, deplorable, but certainly America will not benefit if, 
in trying to correct this condition by imposing a punitive 
tax on fuel-oil consumers, many other thousands now em- 
ployed in oil production are thrown out of work because con- 
sumers are taxed away from the use of oil as fuel. No, Mr. 
Speaker, the answer to unemployment in the hard-coal in- 
dustry should not be found in such a burdensome tax as 
this. 

As a Representative of an area of this country which finds 
heating costs a material factor in the cost of living, I appeal 
to your sense of justice, of fairness to all the sections of this 
Nation. Let us vote down this iniquitous and vicious pro- 
posal. Taxes on the necessities of life, especially discrimi- 
natory and punitive levies such as this fuel-oil imposition, 
constitute the worst form of oppression. 


Pacific Coast Salmon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to acquaint 
the Congress with a food product available to each and 
every one of us and possessed of a great degree of nutrition 
and body-building elements. I refer in particular to canned 
salmon. I do not believe that foods of marine origin are 
sufficiently appreciated and utilized by most people in the 
United States to give that well-rounded diet so essential to 
our physical welfare. The salmon is particularly rich in 
vitamins and easily assimilable mineral constituents so nec- 
essary to mankind. To be sure, these things are acquired 
in varying degree by our rather careless selection of foods, 
but the increased use of salmon at frequent and regular 
intervals would add a pleasurable variation to our menu. 

The life history of Pacific coast salmon is unique. Their 
life cycle, depending upon species and other conditions, is 
completed in from 2 to 7 or 8 years. They are hatched in 
fresh-water streams and upon reaching a certain age, make 
their way to the sea. Having lived there for 4 or 5 years, 
depending upon the species, they unerringly make their way 
back in great runs from the ocean to the stream in which they 
were spawned. It is interesting that upon entering again 
this fresh-water stream, they no longer partake of food but 
undertake the long, upward journey, sometimes hundreds of 
miles in length, to lay and fertilize their eggs and then, 
without exception, to die. In preparation for this trip which 
ends in death for them, but creates their thousands of off- 
spring, they leave the ocean in the pink of condition. The 
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instinct, stronger than life, which drives them on has caused 


them to first prepare themselves as an athlete might for the 


Olympic games. It is at the commencement of this trip 
that the salmon industry, providing under our conservation 
laws for a sufficient escapement to prevent depletion of the 
species, make their catch. 

We, therefore, are able to purchase a food rich in oil, in 
vitamins, in health-giving vigor, at a price and under the 
most satisfactory and sanitary manufacturing conditions, far 
lower than similar available foods can be bought. 

Our Government, through the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries, has undertaken a conservation program which 
will guarantee through the years that this food will always 
be available to us. Millions of dollars are invested in this 
industry and its related enterprises. Ships and canneries, 
barrels and boxes, iron and steel, rope and oil, and the vast 
force necessary to the operation of such an enterprise, all 
play their part in the canning of salmon. 

There is now, due to the unfortunate interruption during 
1937 of transportation facilities in the United States, an 
abnormal surplus of 1,900,000 cases of canned salmon on 
the market. An organized, aggressive sales campaign by 
wholesale and retail distributors of food has been under- 
taken and the week of March 4 to 12 has been named 
National Canned Salmon Week. The industry has need for 
consumer support. It will spend half a million dollars by 
July 1 of this year on a national advertising campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, I mention these things because I feel that 
the Members of this House should be made aware of the 
unusual opportunity available to them to play their part 
in stimulating an industry which is of such vital importance 
to the people of the Pacific coast and which has so much 
to do with the health of our people. 


Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 7 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


SPEECH BY ROBERT J. LAUBENGAYER BEFORE THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE KANSAS STATE LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION 
AT WICHITA, KANS., ON MARCH 3, 1938 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have here a very interest- 
ing speech delivered by Robert J. Laubengayer, of Salina, 
Kans., the editor and owner of the Salina Journal, in which 
he discussed farm legislation before the annual meeting of 
the Kansas State Livestock Association at Wichita on 
March 3. I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. Lauben- 
gayer’s speech printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Farm legislation, the subject assigned to me, cannot be compre- 
hensively covered in the time allotted, and I, therefore, shall touch 
only on those phases in which our members are directly interested. 
But first let me give the reasons why I believe farm legislation to 
be earnestly necessary. 

Since 1910 I have been in the cattle business, and previous to 
that time I gained experience through riding for the K-T and 
other cattle outfits in Colorado, so naturally I feel that I have 
learned something of the hazards of the game. During this period 
I have seen favorable legislation enacted for railroads, banks, and 
utilities, and immigration laws as well as the Adamson and Wagner 
bills favoring labor. During this same time the Smoot-Hawley bill 
spurred the foreign markets into action against our agricultural 
products. The tariff help received by agriculture is of value only 
in the event of a crop failure, and, of course, the farmer has 
little to sell. When we have surplus crops Europe fixes the price. 
The fact that farmers and cattlemen are the producers of food- 
stuffs is no reason for shifting upon them the responsibility of 
feeding the people below the cost of production. 
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I practiced so-called rugged individualism in farming and ranch- 
ing until I discovered that it was useless to buck a braced game. 
When I bought into the Salina newspapers 13 years ago I found 
that when a farmer comes to town with nothing in his pockets 
because of crop failures or bankrupt prices that it is not long 
before our merchants are in a tailspin and the income of the 
paper slumped. Under the circumstances I began to take a greater 
interest in agriculture as a whole and in legislation that would 
benefit the farmer. After consulting with Vice President Charles 
Dawes relative to the merits of the McNary-Haugen bill, I be- 
came convinced that no agricultural legislation would be of any 
lasting benefit unless the farmers practiced the law of supply and 
demand, turning it to their own advantage as labor and business 
have done so successfully. That does not mean running the agri- 
cultural plant to full capacity. Unless business and labor agree 
to remove the legislative props they have maneuvered out of 
Congress, we are suckers if we do not nage ia f defend legislation 
that will put us on the same competitive level. 

The new farm measure is involved and complex, but isn’t ag- 
riculture itself involved and complex? However, I do believe if 
the bill is given a fair opportunity to prove its value it not 
only = be more fully understood but will receive general 
support, 

In all probability not one-third of the farmers, 20 percent of the 
businessmen and newspaper editors of Kansas, or 20 percent of you 
here present are in favor of the new farm bill today. In my 
opinion it is now at its lowest ebb in popularity, but after the 
benefits of its operation are experienced it will continually gain 
support. This will be particularly true when it becomes possible 
for the farmers to use the same measuring stick employed by in- 
dustry and labor in gaging legislation they have lobbied through 
Congress—how much money they get on the barrel head. 

Nevertheless the present enmity of some Kansas farmers, busi- 
ness and newspaper men is hard to understand. Judging from 
the comments of the Kansas press, one would gain the impression 
that this bill was written by Wall Street for the benefit of the 
Allegheny East, and the primary interest of the Agricultural De- 
partment was to irritate the farmer and destroy his income. 
If the press of the industrial east should oppose tariffs as vig- 
orously as the Kansas press oppose agricultural legislation it could 
be no more inconsistent. 

A majority of those groups and individuals knifing the farm 
program believe in the value of the Federal Reserve System, an 
economic measure which today embodies only a small percent of 
the original bill passed a quarter of a century ago. Bankers were 
patient and instead of clamoring for repeal they assisted in 
strengthening the bill. Any far-reaching economic measure must 
go through this same period of trial and error. The original 
A. A. A., had it not been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, would have evolved into legislation that would have been 
of inestimable value to agriculture. 

The more vigorous critics of the present measure frankly admit, 
in fact seem to take pride in the fact, that they cannot, or will not, 
understand it. Their principal criticism is the same complaint 
against the old A. A. A.; that the Secretary of Agriculture has been 
delegated too much power. That accusation reflects premature 
judgment and the absence of any effort to understand the bill. 
Dictatorial powers for the are not included in the act. In 
fact, Congress, mindful of the criticism of the first A. A. A., in- 
cluded in the measure many regulations and details of operation 
to overcome this objection. That is the primary reason for it being 
wordy and difficult of interpretation. As H. R. Tolley, Adminis- 
trator of the A. A. A., stated, “It is strange but true that the kind 
of legislation that gets a chorus of ridicule as being confusing and 
complicated usually turns out to be a bill to help the farmer or 
the underdog.” > 

As recently as 1936 both Republicai. and Democratic platforms 
demanded legislation along its lines. Nor is farm legislation some- 
thing the New Deal devised. Agitation for assistance for the 
farmer was inaugurated long before the days of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. It started in the early twenties during the Harding 
administration when it became evident, after the close of the 
war, that the spread between the income of agriculture and in- 
dustry was working to the distinct disadvantage of the farmer. 
Great national leaders like former Vice President Charles Dawes 
began crusading for corrective legislation. Dawes was one of the 
chief advocates of the McNary-Haugen bill, which was passed by 
Congress in the Coolidge and Hoover administrations only to be 
vetoed by both Presidents. In fact most farm legislation was in- 
troduced during Republican administrations, and, had it not been 
for Republican support, the present bill would have met defeat in 
the special session. A switch of 4 votes would have recommitted 
the bill at the special session called by President Roosevelt last 
fall. There were, however, members of both parties far sighted 
enough to realize that while the present act is not a finished 
measure, it would provide an essential foundation on which to 
build. Had it been recommitted, there might not have been any 
benefits this year and, as a result, would have meant a greater 
business recession than we are now experiencing. Fortunately for 
the farmer and for the businessman, a law was passed and will be 
tried. Before condemning it, the program should be given a fair 
chance to prove itself. I believe a trial will prove this program 
to be more than a means of materially benefiting agriculture and 
business. It will be, in addition, a great factor in saving the 
capitalistic form of economics—that is, the profit system and 
private ownership. 
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There is no justification for the farmer to continue to be the 
shock absorber for the capitalistic system, and unless he is relieved 
of that role the system will lose one of its chief exponents. The 
farmer must have profits to keep his home. And unless his home 
is more secure he will return to that frame of mind which made 
possible the farm-holiday movement. This, together with general 
unrest, would result in an appreciable modification of the present 
American economic system. The first A. A. A. speedily stopped the 
holiday movement. With that in mind it cannot be denied that 
a program that will stabilize the farm industry is the finest possible 
investment for those who want to preserve our democratic form 
of government. 

Some of the stiff-necked, straight-laced conservatives who still 
are skeptical might give more credence to these facts if they were 
to read the address of Col. Frank Knox, 1936 Republican Vice 
Presidential nominee. Speaking at the Iowa Washington Day Re- 
publican dinner, he said: To continue to sponsor and support an 
indirect subsidy to industry—which is exactly the system of exces- 
sive high tariff—and at the same time deny to the farmer his 
demand for a compensating subsidy to his business is sheer po- 
litical suicide.” 

Farmers of the Middle West are finally aware of the fact that it 
is not an occasion for flag waving every time the tariff is raised. 
Bitter experience has taught them that they must pay through the 
nose for protection to labor and industry by the increased cost of 
finished products. If this protection of labor and industry is to 
be a permanent scheme of government, agriculture, too, must be 
accorded the same treatment, otherwise the farmer will drop to 
a lower comparative level than before the war. Undoubtedly many 
of you will agree with the concluding statement of Colonel Knox: 
“T am satisfied that agriculture would be willing to forego special 
privileges, providing industry would do likewise.” 

The program, after all, merely gives the farmer an opportunity 
to adjust his business upon the basic, fundamental principle of 
supply and demand. He will receive more money selling three- 
fourths of his crop and holding one-fourth than he would for 100 
percent on a glutted market. Keeping production in line with 
demand has proved profitable to business; so why should business 
object to agriculture utilizing the same method? 

Recent Federal Trade Commission studies disclosed how the 
processors of farm products dominate their markets, with only a 
few companies controlling more than 50 percent of such commodi- 
ties as wheat, livestock, and tobacco. Yet there are no groups 
more vocally insistent that the farmer remain free and inde- 
pendent, compelling him in self-protection to sell abundantly 
and in free competition. Unwieldy surplus crops always leave the 
farmer at the mercy of the buyers. In other words, processors and 
handlers and distributors of products manufactured from farm 
commodities want a buyer’s instead of a seller's market for agri- 
cultural products. 

Paradoxically, in view of frequent charges of economics of 
scarcity under the new farm program, its greatest weakness is the 
danger of overproduction. Should it succeed in stabilizing farm 
prices human nature will cause farmers to seek greater immediate 
financial return. Greed may supersede cooperation and front 
yards may be plowed up and sowed in crops in order .to profit 
from a favorable market price. The acid test, therefore, will be 
the reaction of the farmers to the program after it is put into 
operation and the extent to which production is controlled. Only 

ation can make it succeed, as the Secretary of Agriculture 
has little authority to make regulations in event of a situation 
where only a curb bit could control supply. 

Fully aware of these facts, I still believe the new program is 
sounder than any previous farm plan. Changes will be necessary 
to make it more practical, to iron out the kinks and to revise and 
eliminate those unsound features manifested through the opera- 
tion of the act. These changes will have to be made by congres- 
sional act. Secretary Wallace, or any future Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, has practically no power to change the program. 

I have come in contact with some farm leaders who are op- 
posed to the program partly because of pet schemes of their own. 
One farm leader in Washington stated that if the farm program 
becomes permanent the county committees that are set up under 
it will probably have more influence as a group than any farm 

tion. I have also discussed the measure with some of the 
more broad-minded farm leaders, among them John Vesecky, na- 
tional president of the Farmers Union, who believes some changes 
should be made in the program, but he is going to give it 100 per- 
cent cooperation, in the belief that no one can estimate the value 
of such far-reaching legislation until it has had a fair trial. 

However, the future of the program cannot be conceived as 
regimentation; it is too much the program of the farmers them- 
selves to be regimentation at the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Likewise reflection on the disastrous results of rugged 
individualism among cattlemen and others in the agricultural 
industry in recent years takes the punch out of that theory which 
has constantly been modified since civilization moved in on the 
pioneers. Gradually the public is becoming conscious of the fact 
that ownership of land does not give a man the right to destroy 
the fertility of the soil, which holds the livelihood of future gen- 
erations. To prevent this, overgrazing and other detrimental land 
practices must be eliminated. There are laws on the statute books 
now preventing farmers from allowing bindweed to destroy the 
land. Controlling land for the benefit of society as a whole is 
no more farfetched than city zoning laws regulating the use an 
owner may make of his property. 
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This does not mean to imply that the well-being of the farmer 
is entirely dependent upon specific farm legislation. There are 
other Federal laws vitally affecting the farm industry through their 
influence on the relationship of the price the farmer receives and 
the price he pays for finished goods—in a word, parity. 

If the members of the livestock industry would use their energies 
toward a revision of the Wagner Labor Act and the abortive un- 
distributed-profits tax measure it would be a greater help to agri- 
cultural recovery than trying to block the operation of a bill, 
the value of which cannot be determined until experience is gained 
from its operation. The Wagner Act has been a factor in increas- 
ing the cost of farm machinery as well as everything else the 
farmer buys. In addition, it appears to be a unilateral contract 
in that employers of labor have practically no rights, and it 
has contributed to some unsavory labor leadership. It does not 
put any responsibility on labor for carrying out its contracts. 
In my opinion an alliance between agriculture and industry is 
natural. Both believe in the capitalistic system. However, if 
leaders of industry continue to oppose the same protected basis 
for agriculture that it enjoys, and the farmer does not receive 
an adequate income, many farmers will drift into an alliance 
with the more radical faction of labor. 

Secretary Hull's reciprocal trade agreements also have a place in 
the farm picture. A year ago the volume of agricultural imports 
provided plenty of ammunition against these pacts. That has 
changed somewhat, especially as to wheat and corn. From July 
1, 1937, to January 1, 1938, over 50,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
exported, four times as much as during the same period the year 
previous and the largest export business during that period since 
1931-82, The export movement of corn during the current mar- 
keting year was the heaviest since 1929, and according to the 
Agriculture Department it may exceed exports for any year since 
1923. If Secretary Hull is fortunate enough to work out a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement with England to offset the handicap the 
United States is under as a result of the Ottawa agreement, which 
gives the Dominions a preferential of 6 cents per bushel on wheat 
to the British Empire, there will be less criticism of his program 
of reciprocity. Hull's program is more far reaching than just a 
renewal of trade. It will tend to correct unfriendly feelings de- 
veloped after the passage of the Smoot-Hawley bill. After all 
there is less likelihood of war between nations on a friendly trad- 
ing basis than between those nations whose trade barriers prevent 
exchange of goods. 

Soil conservation, which was in effect last year with a majority 
of the farmers of the Nation cooperating, remains the basis of 
the new program, It has been made more attractive by more lib- 
eral treatment of small or family-size farms. Those farmers re- 
ceiving less than $200 for cooperation will receive a material in- 
crease in benefits, and a $10,000 limit has been placed on payments 
to large farmers. 

The phase of the program which is of particular interest to the 
cattle industry is likewise carried over from last year. The mil- 
lions of dollars invested in the livestock industry are dependent 
for proper protection on range-grazing conditions. All of you 
ranchmen realize that a series of droughts have contributed to the 
depletion of the range. Overuse of grazing land has decreased 

and increased the growth of weeds, which resulted in erosion 
and the rapid run-off of rainfall. The grazing value in large sec- 
tions is less than half of what it was 25 years ago. The Forest 
Service estimates that 17,000,000 animal units are using a range 
capacity of less than 11,000,000 animal units. Deferred grazing 
will help restore this land. 

If the cattlemen will keep stock off of part of their pastures 
and not overgraze the balance, they will earn the benefit payments 
according to the amount to be determined for various sections. 
I have not heard what payments will be made this year for build- 
ing of ponds, water holes, digging wells, and for deferred grazing 
practices. In 1937 the payment for deferred grazing was $1.50 
per animal of the grazing capacity of the ranch, the capacity 
determined by the range examiner. Records are available show- 
ing that on a rehabilitated range in the Southwest a cow could 
be developed to weigh 900 pounds and calves 380 pounds at 9 
months, while on an immediately adjoining overgrazed area the 
cow's weight averaged 700 pounds and the calf’s about 330. One 
range authority has stated “without proper pasture supply our 
most highly bred range animals must revert to scrubs.” 

The position of the cattleman will also be directly improved 
should the corn program succeed in stabilizing the corn market. 
The fluctuations of the livestock market within the past year 18 
proof of the need for a balanced supply of feed. Last summer, 
with corn high, cattle and hog prices were high. With the new 
crop of corn, which created a surplus, the bottom fell out of the 
corn, cattle, and hog markets, No livestock producer can survive 
such ups and downs, because the majority of them are caught and 
forced to sell after the curve begins a sharp break from the peak. 

In addition to the conservation and range program carried over 
from last year, the new farm bill sets up machinery to maintain 
prices through a sales quota, providing not over one-third of the 
farmers voting are opposed to dumping their product on the 
market and demoralizing it at a time when the surplus is above 
normal. In the case of wheat, if on May 15 the probable crop, 
plus the carry-over, is estimated to exceed 950,000,000 bushels, 
the Secretary of Agriculture may ask the wheat growers to vote 
sometime between May 15 and June 15 as to whether they want 
to control the sale of wheat. If not over one-third of those 
voting are opposed to putting the sales quota into effect, the 
Secretary will set the machinery into motion to control the new 
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crop beginning July 1. Sales quotas on wheat will not be voted 
on until 1939. 

In the case of corn: October 1, if it is indicated that the supply 
will be over 2,800,000,000 bushels, the Secretary of Agriculture will 
call an election of the corn producers in the so-called commercial 
areas, which is defined as counties in which the average production 
of corn outside of silage is 450 bushels per farm and better than 4 
bushels per acre of farm land in the county during the past 10 
years. In Kansas only a few counties in the northeast section 
and along the northern border are included. Marketing quotas on 
all basic cro; wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco—are sub- 
mitted to the vote of the farmers only when price demoralization 
caused by excess crops stares them in the face. At such a time 
the farmers will be grateful that machinery to handle this situation 
has been provided. 

To help control production, farmers are heavily penalized if they 
harvest more than their allotted acreage. Conservation payments 
will be made for diverting acreage from so-called basic crops to 
soil building or conserving crops and planting the allotted acreage. 
In addition to the regular conservation payment, farmers will be 
paid a subsidy of 12 cents per bushel on wheat and 10 cents per 
bushel on corn on the average production of the allotted acreage. 
However, if a farmer should harvest more than the acreage allotted 
to him, he will be penalized 96 cents for each bushel of wheat and 
60 cents for each bushel of corn raised on the excess acreage. 
These penalties will come out of the benefit payments and should 
be instrumental in controlling the small percentage of those in- 
clined to chisel. In order to prevent the moochers from hitting 
below the belt, a penalty of 15 cents per bushel is assessed against 
those who sell over their quota, providing quotas are voted into 
828 The benefits of the program will go only to cooperating 
armers. 

Through loan provisions the new law puts a floor under the 
market price of wheat and corn, so farmers will not have to dump 
their products at 1932 prices, If the price of wheat June 15 drops 
below 52 percent of parity, or if July crop reports forecast a crop 
in excess of approximately 700,000,000 bushels, then loans will be 
made at rates ranging from 52 to 75 percent of parity price, 
beginning July 1. Corn loans of 52 to 75 percent of parity will be 
made during any year when the price of corn drops to below 75 
percent of parity on November 15 or when the November crop re- 

rt indicates that the production of corn exceeds the normal 

lomestic consumption and export. Rates to noncooperators will 
be only 60 percent of the rates to cooperators in commercial corn- 
producing areas. If a referendum is taken on marketing quotas 
and rejected by over one-third of the farmers voting, no loans 
will be made during that marketing year. Parity on wheat at this 
time is around $1.14 per bushel, so a minimum loan of 52 percent 
would give the farmer at least 60 cents per bushel. 

In 1936 both parties endorsed crop insurance in their platforms 
and Congress has adopted it as an experimental program covering 
only wheat at the start. It is to be hoped the experience gained 
will lead to a permanent program of insurance against all natural 
crop hazards. As the plan is now set up, the farmer will pay his 
premium in wheat, and in the event of loss from natural hazards 
will be repaid either in wheat or cash equal to 50 or 75 percent of 
his past average yields. The program is to be on an actuarial 
basis—that is, the rate will be based on the loss experience of the 
county and individual farm. Farms with records of exceptional 
crop failures will, of course, pay a higher premium than farms with 
dependable production records. If the premium rate is too high to 
justify insurance, that should be an indication the farm should 
raise some other crop, be put back to grass, or possibly be given 
back to the Indians. The administration e of the risk pro- 
gram is to be borne by the Government, cutting the premiums to 
one-half as much as they would be if the insurance was written 
by a private company. 

Four regional laboratories will be set up to develop new uses and 
markets for farm products. This should appeal to those who believe 
increased uses for farm products may be discovered through chem- 
istry. Legislative safeguards not contained in the A. A. A. are 
included in the new bill, but changes in the Supreme Court are 
probably more important in promoting the constitutional prospects 
than the changed language in the law. 

The farm program is as democratic as it can possibly be made. It 
is to be administered by the farmers themsel pass on the 
compliance of their neighbors just as the members of a business 
organization pass on the business practices of the other members. 
A little regulation and a more regular income is more than 

individualism with its uncontrolled production and wide 
market swings. 

Of course, the new farm bill is not perfect, but if it is permitted 
to go through the trial and error period, experience will reveal the 
amendments that are n Instead of howling like a coyote 
against everything that is proposed for the advancement and wel- 
fare of the farmer, why not give this measure a fair trial? Friends 
of the farmer who have studied it believe it to be a sound founda- 
tion which will give the farmer a more adequate and dependable 
income, and those who have not studied it should at least consider 
all the factors before expounding their opinions. 

After studying the bili—that is, if you do so with an open mind— 
I believe you will agree with Henry Wallace’s statement. “If this bill 
is regimentation or dictatorship, then every act of democracy is 
regimentation and dictatorship.” A bare majority in elections con- 
trol our Government. Under the farm measure, it takes two-thirds 
to decide whether producers of that commodity are to be prevented 
from destroying the market. 
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Czechoslovakian Trade Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT HARRISON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


EDITORIAL FROM BOSTON HERALD, MARCH 9, 1938 


Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald of March 9, with reference to 
the reciprocal-trade agreement which has recently been 
negotiated with Czechoslovakia. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Boston Herald, March 9, 1938] 
IS NEW ENGLAND FRAGILE? 


Are Massachusetts and New England as fragile as various public 
officials implied yesterday in their comments on the new Czecho- 
slovakian trade pact? Is our shoe industry, one of our oldest 
activities and supposedly one of our strongest, built on so flimsy 
a foundation that a handful of footwear from one little country 
can knock it over? If these political seers of disaster are half 
right, then the character and durability for which this section 
has been famous have declined, degenerated, and all but disap- 
peared, and our shoe manufacturers are playboys among the tombs 
of their ancestors. 

The treaty announced from Washington allows an American im- 
portation of 5,000,000 pairs of Czechoslovakian shoes a year, in- 
cluding 650,000 pairs of the controversial cemented-sole product. 
Now, 5,000,000 is an impressive number; but how large is it rela- 
tively? What is the ratio to our domestic output? 

Only one and a quarter percent. 

If our manufacturers are so lacking in salesmanship, resource- 
fulness, and gumption that they cannot hold their own against 
rivalry of this proportion, what has become of the old and the 
new breeds of enterprising American shoemakers? 

It is impossible to believe that these businessmen are as puny 
as various public officials here and in W. m seem to assume. 
Massachusetts and New England have flourished against competi- 
tion in comparison with which the threat from Czechoslovakia is 
a triviality. We can simply conciude that most of the distressful 
remarks from Washington and local territory are made for politi- 
cal effect, without a careful study of the facts, the figures, and 
the past of shoemaking here and abroad. 

The disinterested observer will be inclined to agree with Senator 
Wars that “the agreement will not have the adverse consequence 
on New England manufacturers that had been feared.” That is 
certainly far nearer the truth than the statement of Senator 
Lopce that “this is a black day for those who earn their living 
by making shoes,” or of Representative Connery, who declared 
that “our industries have been sold down the river,” or of Mayor 
Dalrymple, of Haverhill, that “this treaty spells ruin.” 

The hard-headed manufacturers will take a more encouraging 
view of their own abilities and their industry than most of the 
politicians seem to have. The manufacturers were afraid that 
the duty on a certain type of shoes would be lowered. It remains 
unchanged. They wondered whether the Czechoslovakian shoes 
would be dumped on us in a huge volume. They will not be. A 
quota has been set. Moreover, there are carefully drawn pro- 
visions for preventing any disastrous developments. In addition, 
the treaty runs for only a year and may be terminated by 6 months’ 
notice from either party. 

Do the Czechoslovakians know the shoe business better than 
we do? They do not. 

Are their factories and processes better organized? They are 
not. 

Are they more amply financed? They are not, and recently 
some of them were not far from 8 

Are their cheap shoes better than ours, dollar for dollar? That 
is doubtful, although labor, especially labor on the “fussy” shoes, 
is abundant and cheap there. 

Have cemented shoes, about which so much has been said, an 
advantage over the familiar stitched variety? Just the opposite. 
The Czechoslovakians merely have some advantage over us in the 
making of some low-grade shoes for women. 

Because New England makes at large quantity of the cheap 
shoes for women which are in most direct competition with those 
from Czechoslovakia, this section will be penalized more than 
others. But the loss will not be large. Massachusetts and New 
England will probably gain more, indirectly, from the pact, than 
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a few communities will lose directly. Probably our textile manu- 
facturers, who are concerned now about the pending Anglo-Amer- 
ican treaty, will be delighted if their interests are safeguarded as 
intelligently as those of the shoe manufacturers. 

If world trade is to be promoted and American prosperity re- 
stored, there must be international give and take, as President 
Wadsworth of the Boston Chamber of Commerce has courageously 
reminded us many times. New England must, of course, do its 
part. It cannot be expected to do more, or to overlook any argu- 
ment for the most favorable consideration possible. If it fares 
as well hereafter as it has in this latest pact, there should be little 
complaint. 


The Making of a Representative 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS BY FORMER SPEAKER CLARK 


Mr MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor an address de- 
livered by Champ Clark, then Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, at the Washington Press Club reception for 
newly elected Congressmen, on March 16, 1916. The ad- 
dress by the former Speaker of the House is well worthy of 
being reprinted in the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE MAKING OF A REPRESENTATIVE 


REMARKS OF CHAMP CLARK AT THE WASHINGTON PRESS CLUB RECEPTION 
THURSDAY, MARCH 16, 1916 


[Printed in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 17, 1916.] 


It is a high honor to be a Representative in Congress, if for only 
one term, and with the number of terms the honor increases in 
geometrical rather than in arithmetical proportion. A Member's 
usefulness to his country should increase in the same proportion. 
A man has to learn to be a Representative just as he must learn 
to be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or 
a doctor. 

“Poeta nascitur non fit“ —a poet is born, not made—says Horace; 
but Congressmen—that is, useful and influential Congressmen— 
are made largely by experience and practice. 

The old Charlotte district in Virginia knew this and kept John 
Randolph of Roanoke in the House till he became a great national 

Then the Old Dominion sent him to the Senate and Gen- 
eral Jackson sent him to St. Petersburg. There are sporadic cases 
of similar action in other districts. 

It is an unwise performance for any district to change Repre- 
sentatives at short intervals. A new Congressman must begin at 
the foot of the class and spell up. Of course, the more brains, 
tact, energy, courage, and industry he has the quicker he will get 
up. If he possesses these qualities, and if his constituents will 
keep him in the House, he is as certain to rise as the sparks are 
to fly upward. No human power can keep him down. It is only 
fair and rational to assume that every Representative’s constituents 
desire to see him among the “top-notchers,” 

Let us take the present House and see how long the men who 
hold the high places have served. I cannot name all, but will cite 
a few as samples. 

Mr. Speaker Cannon is serving his fortieth year. He holds the 
record, or, in pugilistic parlance, “he holds the belt,” for length of 
service in the House in our entire history. In several Congresses 
he was chairman of the great Committee on Appropriations and 
then was Speaker 8 years, only one man, Henry Clay, having been 
Speaker longer. 

I am serving my twenty-second year; Minority Leader Mann is 
serving his twentieth year; Mr. Kitchin, chairman of Ways and 
Means, his sixteenth; Mr. Fitzgerald, chairman of Appropriations, 
his eighteenth; Mr. Moon, chairman of the Post Office and Post 
Roads, his twentieth; Mr. Jones, chairman of Insular Affairs and 
“father of the House,” his twenty-sixth; Mr. Flood, chairman of 
Foreign Affairs, his sixteenth; Mr. Hay, chairman of Military Affairs, 
his twentieth; Mr. Glass, chairman of Banking and Currency, his 
sixteenth; Mr. Adamson, chairman of Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, his twentieth; Mr. Stephens, chairman of Indian Affairs, 
his twentieth; Mr. Slayden, chairman of the Library, his twentieth; 


Mr. Henry, chairman of Rules, his twentieth; Mr. Lever, chairman 
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of Agriculture, his sixteenth; Mr. Padgett, chairman of the Navy, 
his sixteenth; Mr. Lloyd, chairman of Accounts, his twentieth; and 
Mr. Sparkman, chairman of Rivers and Harbors, his twenty-second. 
There are other big chairmanships, but these will suffice to show 
that as a rule the big places go to old and experienced Members, 
for most of the men who rank close to the chairmen are old timers. 
The same thing holds good with reference to members of the 
minority. As an illustration, Messrs. Gillett and Cooper, who are 
serving their twenty-fourth year, are the ranking Republicans on 
Appropriations and Foreign Affairs, almost certain to be chairmen 
thereof should the Republicans ever again have a majority in the 
House, as in that event, in all probably, Mr. Mann will be Speaker, 
unless he is nominated for President next June. 

Go through the whole list and you will find, with few exceptions, 
that the men of long service have the high places. 

New England and the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have 
understood the value of long service all along, and, having elected 
a fairly good man to Congress, they keep him in the harness. 

The Member of longest consecutive service is called “the father 
of the House.” Five Philadelphians in immediate succession bore 
that honorable title—Randall, Kelley, O'Neill, Harmer, and Bing- 
ham. Then it went to Mr. Dalzell, of Pittsburgh. When General 
Bingham announced the death of General Harmer, his immediate 
predecessor as “father of the House,” he stated that the five Phila- 
delphia “fathers of the House” had served a total of 147 years, and 
he served 8 or 10 years after making that interesting statement. 

In the second and third Congresses in which I served, Maine, 
with only four Members, had the Speakership and the chairman- 
ship of the great Committees on Ways and Means, Navy, and Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds—a most remarkable circumstance, giv- 
ing the Pine Tree State an influence in the House and the country 
out of all proportion to her population and wealth. These four 
men—Reed, Dingley, Boutelle, and Millikin—each served in the 
House 20 years or more. Other States might profit by her example. 

No man should be elected to the House simply to gratify his 
ambition. All Members should be elected for the good of the 
country. 

The best rule, it seems to me, is for a district to select a man 
with at least fair capacity, industrious, honest, energetic, sober, 
and courageous, and keep him here so long as he es his 
duties faithfully and well. Such a man will gradually rise to 
high position and influence in the House. His wide acquaintance 
with Members helps him amazingly in doing things. 

I can speak freely on this subject without violating the propri- 
eties, for my constituents have kept me here 22 years, and for 20 
years have given me nominations without opposition, for all of 
which favors I thank them from the bottom of my heart. Their 
generous action and unwavering friendship have enabled me to 
devote all my time to the public service. I have not been com- 
pelled to spend any portion of my time in “mending my fences.” 
My constituents have attended to that. God bless them! 

One other thing. I do not know what committee assignments 
you new Members secured. If they are good, you are to be con- 
gratulated. If bad, do not be cast down. No congressional tender- 
foot ever had poorer assignments than I had—Claims and Old 
Pensions—but I never complained or kicked. I went to work as 
though those committees suited me exactly. Here is an illustra- 
tion of what may happen and how luck plays an important part. 
I was next to top Democrat on both Foreign Affairs and Patents 
for 8 years—never advanced a peg so far as committees went. 
Just when, at the beginning of the ninth year on those two com- 
mittees, I was about to become top Democrat on Foreign Affairs, 
Hon. John Sharp Williams, then minority leader, assigned me to 
the foot of Ways and Means, and at the end of 4 years through 
the happenings of politics in five different States I jumped from 
the foot to the head of the Democratic minority on Ways and 
Means. So it may be with you. Events over which you have no 
control may advance you more rapidly than you dream of or hope 
for. My advice is this: “Whatever your hand finds to do, do it 
with your might.” 


Colorado 
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FOUR-MINUTE RADIO TALK ON COLORADO BY HON. LAW- 
RENCE LEWIS, OF COLORADO, ON FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
4-minute radio talk on Colorado broadcasted by me on Mon- 
day evening, February 28, 1938, from station WRC, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., as part of the program of “Radio Joe” 
Kaufman: 


Within the space of 4 minutes, it is impossible to suggest more 
than one or two of the outstanding features of Colorado. 

I shall emphasize presently Colorado’s outstanding features as 
the playground of America. But we work as well as play in 
Colorado. 

We have factories which sell their products in all parts of the 
world. 

We have a great steel plant at Pueblo. 

For many years we led all other States of the Union in the 
production of gold. 

We have rich mines of lead, zinc, and silver, of tungsten, vana- 
dium, molybdenum, and other rare me we have wells of 
helium gas. 

We have enough coal deposits to supply the needs of the United 
States for several centuries. 

We grow more sugar beets and manufacture more beet sugar 
than any other State in the Union. 

We have in my city of Denver the greatest lamb and sheep market 
in the United States. 

Because of its unexcelled year-round climate and strategic posi- 
tion, there have been located in our capital city of Denver the 
headquarters of more Federal boards and bureaus than in any other 
city outside of Washington, D. C. 

Colorado is only a little west of the center of the Nation. Denver 
is only overnight from Chicago by the finest trains in America. 
By airplane, Denver is only overnight from either the Atlantic or 
the Pacific coast. 

Colorado is as a vacation land and playground, either 
summer or winter. Like a tilted table, the plains roll westward 
from the Missouri River, 600 miles to Denver. Fifteen miles west 
of Denver rise the foothills and thence, up and up, to the crest 
of the Continental Divide—14,000 feet above the sea. The lowest 
place on Colorado’s eastern border is 3,350 feet above sea level. 
The highest peak, Mount Elbert, is 14,431 feet. 

At Denver you are a mile high. The crest of the Continental 
Divide is 2½ miles high. Within a few hours journey, by rail or 
over magnificent highways, you can pass from the equable climate 
of the temperate zone through the intervening zones to the climate 
of the subarctic. 

Winter sports, such as snowshoeing and skiing, are becoming 
more and more popular in Colorado. On a winter day, when it 
is frequently so warm in Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo that 

can play golf without a sweater, you can, within a few hours 

y train or motorcar, reach some of the finest ski runs in America. 

Every summer and fall hundreds of thousands of visitors come 
to Denver, Colorado Springs, Boulder, Glenwood Springs, and other 
cities and towns, and to the scores of resorts in our mountains, 
to hunt, to fish, to enjoy our scenic beauties, or Just to be glad to be 
living. Even in the plains cities, although the temperature as 
shown by the thermometer may at times be high at midday, the 
dry air renders the perceptible temperature comfortable. 

Our cool nights always insure refreshing sleep. 

Rocky Mountain National Park was visited last year by over 
650,000, which is a greater number of visitors than came to any 
other national park, except Shenandoah and the Great Smoky. 
In Mesa Verde National Park, in southwestern Colorado, are pre- 
served interesting remains of an Indian civilization which vanished 
long before Columbus discovered America. 

Scores of thousands afflicted with lung trouble, despairing of life 
elsewhere, have come to Colorado, recovered their health, and are 
leading happy and useful lives. 

I wish I had time to develop more fully the attractions and 
advantages of the Centennial State, either as a place to live and 
work or as a place to take a vacation, either summer or winter. 
I hope I may have aroused your interest in Colorado and that, in 
the vernacular of the day, you will “come up a mile and see us 
sometime—soon.” 


The Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWT V. MILLS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1938 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, we have had under considera- 
tion H. R. 9682, a bill to provide revenue and equalize tax- 
ation and, in my judgment, this proposed method points in 
the direction that I have so long advocated; that is, the 
more net profit a man makes in his business the more taxes 
he should pay and the less net profit he makes the less 
taxes he should pay; although I contend this bill is far from 
equalizing taxes as it cannot be disputed, the larger corpora- 
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tions are shown a decided favor over the small ones in this 
bill, even though the undistributed-profits tax is being re- 
moved from the small-type business. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, since the House went on record in 
accepting the McCormack amendment, by a teller vote, which 
strikes out title I-B from this bill, it is no question in my 
mind the closely held corporations are being shown un- 
questionably far more favors; and as a result of eliminating 
title I-B we will be forced to produce from other taxable 
sources the lost revenue that would have been produced under 
title I-B; therefore we are again adopting a system of taxa- 
tion that will permit rich to become richer and the poor to 
become poorer. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend the House should take a record 
vote on title I-B that the country may know who is who in 
the National House of Representatives, as I personally can- 
not see where any section under title I-Bthat is, closely 
held corporations—if left in the bill would be discriminatory, 
inasmuch as large corporations of England pay a 30-percent 
tax; and, further, Mr. Speaker, I hold no one person should 
be allowed a net income in excess of $1,000,000 per year, 
meaning, Mr. Speaker, title I-B should be restored in this 
bill and so amended to the extent that when a net profit is 
made in excess of $1,000,000 per year per person in a closely 
held company, the excess profit should be paid into the 
United States Treasury as a tax. 

I consider the Ways and Means Committee has endeavored 
hard to bring to the House a well-rounded tax program giv- 
ing relief to small business, although I hold more-favored 
recognition is shown the large corporations; therefore I hope 
title I-B will be restored to the bill, thereby forcing the 
family held or closely held corporations to pay their equal 
share of taxes. The eliminating of LB means a loss of 
revenue of $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment at this time is not in a position to lose this revenue. 

If a closely held corporation makes a net profit of $200,000 
and distributes 40 percent, who would object to this company 
paying a tax rate of 2.32; and if they distribute 50 percent of 
their $200,000 net earnings under. I-B, the tax would be only 
four-tenths of 1 percent. 

Further, if a closely held corporation with a net profit of 
$500,000 distributes 40 percent, the company would only have 
to pay 3.42, and if 50 percent is distributed their rate would 
only be 1.48. 

Title I-B only proposes a moderate surtax on a reasonable 
part only of the undistributed net income of closely held cor- 
porations. There has been much criticism against this sec- 
tion and, in my opinion, it is entirely a result of misunder- 
standing. The surtax does not apply unless more than 50 
percent of the corporation’s stock is held by the members of 
1 family, or more than 53 percent is held by 2 individuals, 
or more than 56 percent in value of the outstanding stock is 
owned by 3 members of the same family, or, fourth, 4 
members of 1 family must own 59 percent, and so on up 
through 5 more classifications until a point where 10 indi- 
viduals own 75 percent of the stock. 

I personally cannot see any objection to title LB, inasmuch 
as there is no penalty upon plant expansion, no penalty upon 
the little fellow. The closely held corporation is exempt up 
to $75,000 net income a year, and certainly a company that 
makes a net profit of $75,000 is not a little company. It is 
hopeless to argue that such a corporation might be seriously 
interfered with by the imposition of a tax of this type. A 
closely held corporation cannot be hindered in the accumu- 
lation of any surplus it desires, because in the bill we find a 
provision known as the consent dividend. 

It appears all corporations that come under I-B, if it dis- 
tributes no dividends whatever, would have their effective tax 
rate reduced from 31.2 to 20 percent if the company’s net 
income is $75,000; and if the company’s net income is $1,000,- 
000 per year, the tax rate will be reduced from 32.3 to 31.2, 
and the tax under this proposed plan never exceeds 31.2 of 
the net income regardless of how large that net income 
may be. 
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I am sorry to disagree with my colleagues that voted to 
eliminate title I-B, inasmuch as the elimination of this title 
will shift the burden of taxation back to the small-business 
man and home owner, who have been carrying the larger 
proportion of the Federal tax. 


Comparative Naval Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1938 
Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following tables: 


COMPARATIVE NAVAL STRENGTH, SHOWING ACTUAL RATIOS OF THE 
LEADING Powers SINCE 1930 


I. Authorized tonnage and ota aa the London Naval Treaty 
of 1 x 


Great 


States | Britain Japan Ratios 
Capital ships 462, 400 474,750 | 266,070 | 10:10. 3: 5 8 
Aircraft carriers 135, 000 000 $1, 10:10 
Oruisers over 6-inch guns. 180, 000 146,500 | 108,400 | 10: 8. 15 s 
Cruisers 6-inch guns. 143, 500 192,200 | 100,450 | 10:13. 4: 7 
150,000 | 105,500 | 10:10 : 7 
52, 700 52,700 | 10:10 :10 
1. 151, 450 714, 120 10:10. 2: 63 


— ——— ͤ wl — — — 
1 Compiled from hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, 
on treaty on the limitation of naval armaments, May 12-28, 1930, p. 23. 


II. Actual ratios in under-age vessels, December 1930 


United Great 


States Britain Japan Ratios 
` Palstan —— ———— 0 532. 400 650 | 292,400 | 10:11. 4: 5. 5 
Aireraft carriers 8 76, 286 115, 350 68,870 | 10:15.1: 8. 3 
Cruisers over 6-inch gun: 50, 000 177, 826 68,400 | 10:35. 5:13. 6 
Cruisers 6-inch guns. 70, 500 177, 685 98,415 | 10:25. 1:13. 9 
Destroyers.. 234, 697 168, 415 | 109,135 10: 7.1: 42 
Submarines.. 71, 390 49, 914 793 10: 6.8: 9.9 
oel 1,035,273 | 1,297,840 | 708,013 | 10:12. 5: 6.8 


ee 
1 Compiled from Navy Department appropriation bill for 1932, hearings, p. 800. 


III. Actual ratios in vessels built, building, and appropriated for, 
January 1930+ 


8 St) een — Ve SS 
Aircraft carriers 


10:10. 4: 60 


—— EE 
1 Compiled from hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, 
on treaty on the limitation of naval armaments, May 12-28, 1930, p. 23. 


IV. Actual ratios in under-age vessels, Jan. 1, 1937 


1 From Summary of Comparative Naval Data, Office of Chief of Naval Operations, 
Office of tN aval Intelligence, Jan, 1, 1937. 
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V. Actual ratios in vessels built, building, and appropriated for, 
Jan. 1, 1938* 


1, 513, 413 


1 Compiled from 8. Comparative Naval Data, Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations, Office of Naval — Jan. 1, 1937. 


Note.—Includes over-age vessels, under age, building, and appropriated for, 
VI. Actual ratios in under-age vessels, Feb. 16, 19381 


1 Compiled from Rept. No. 1899 on H. R. 9218, to establish composition of the 
U. 8. Navy, etc., — z 

(1) Figures for the United States include the Slowing ships recently commissioned 
but not included in the table prepared by the Naval Affairs Committee: 


14 destroyers 
1 submarine.. 


Total. 

(2) Figures for Ja) 

missioned after the London Naval Conference of 1930, but said to berearming. This 

ship was not listed in United States naval data published as recently as Jan. 29, 

1938, but was included in the table prepared by the Naval Affairs Committee, p. 16, 

majorit report. Only 4 aircraft carriers were completed on Jan. 29, 1938, according 
to naval sources, although the Naval Affairs Committee lists 5 carriers. 


VII. Actual ratios in vessels built, building, and authorized, January 
1938 + 


do not include the capital ship Hiyei, pung in 1912, decom- 


Capital ehine: . 
Aircraft carriers. 


Pola 1, 757, 743 


1 Compiled from Summary of Comparative Naval Data, January 1938, including 
under-age and over-age vessels. 
Does not include 2 or more capital ships reported to be building or authorized 


by Japan. Does not include other vessels in 5-year 
3 Under the Vinson-Trammell Act of 1934 the Navy is authorized to uild 7 capital 
ships during the next 4 years, or before 1942. The 2 placed no maximum iim ton 
— tonnage of new — ships, which ay be as large and powerful as the experts 
deem PT ai he tonnage 3 ere used assumed, arbitrarily, that new 
capital sh: not exceed 35,000 tons. 
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The Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. BERT LORD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1938 
Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, in 1936, when the tax bill was 
before this House, the Republicans pointed out the danger 


of the legislation and the way it would slow up and retard 
industry. 
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Regardless of the warnings, the New Deal jammed the 
legislation through, and the result is before us. After 5 
years of New Deal experimentation the number of unem- 
ployed has increased from ten millions to from twelve to 
fourteen millions. Our national debt has increased from 
twenty to thirty-seven billions of dollars, and both the debt 
and the number of unemployed is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. 

Business is in a near panic, and there is no assurance com- 
ing from the Chief Executive to encourage business, and 
everything is growing worse day by day. Stocks and bonds 
are sliding downward and firms failing. 

I have a letter from a large manufacturer regarding this 
bill. I quote, in part, from what he has to say: 

What happens to this bill will have a very definite bearing on 
our business here. We have some tentative plans for expansion, 
purchase of new equipment, etc., which we cannot give further 
consideration until this gets straightened out. 

The country is in pretty tough shape and it seems the carload- 
one are going down instead of up, and steel operations continue 

recede. 

If they would send Roosevelt away on about a year’s fishing trip 
(drop Jackson off the edge of the boat while they are at it), have 

enact some decent legislation and go home, I think the 
country would right itself. If the administration would let busi- 
ness alone for a year or two things would take care of themselves. 


I quote from another letter I received from another man- 
ufacturer: 


I felt it timely to write you relative to the seriousness of the 
present condition of business. It is disappointing to us that some 
action was not taken by the Congress to alleviate this situation, 
and I am wondering if our national legislators who are not directly 
in business themselves appreciate the seriousness of the present 
situátion. We are probably experiencing the most trying times 
that we have had in our 30 years' experience. Textile mills aren’t 
getting any business at all, and in our line we understand that 
approximately 90 percent of the mills are closed tight. Thousands 
of operatives are off the pay rolls. 

We realize that many optimistic statements are given out by 

liticians and by some industrial leaders, but it is time that we 

laced the facts. People are scared. Congress alone can convince 
business and the people of the country that our Nation is not 
going to be destroyed. Congress alone can convince the country 
that business is going to be allowed to operate and flourish and 
pay wages. Something should be done immediately to assure the 
business people of the country that we are going to be allowed to 
operate our machinery and our business and pay the wages and 
make a profit. 

Let us do away with laws and proposed laws that hobble and 
wW and destroy business; do away with the undistributed- 
profits tax and do away with the capital-gains tax. 


We also have fresh in our minds the recent decision of 
the President and Secretary Hull on the reciprocal-trade 
agreement with Czechoslovakia on shoes. This agreement 
was opposed by all the principal shoe manufacturers in our 
Nation, yet, in face of this, when the tariff should have been 
increased from 20 to 30 percent on growing girls’ and women’s 
shoes coming into the country from Czechoslovakia, no in- 
crease was made at all, and on a number of other items the 
tariff was reduced. 

Here are three lines of business that are suffering from the 
adverse attitude taken by President Roosevelt. Thousands 
of people could be employed if the administration knew 
which way it was going. 

The three cases I have recited cannot help but put more 
of the underprivileged on the relief rolls. It is time the ad- 
ministration talked less and acted more to help business. 


; Radio Broadcasting Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED H. HILDEBRANDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1938 


Mr. HILDEBRANDT. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, March 
10, in the House there was offered an amendment to the 
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Revenue Act of 1938 for the purpose of placing an excise 
tax of 10 percent on the gross receipts of radio broadcasting 
stations. The amendment was rejected; but in opposing 
the adoption of the amendment at this time those in charge 
of the bill stated that the extension of taxation into this 
new field should be subjected to further study. Therefore, 
I think it may be assumed that, although this amendment 
was properly rejected by the House on Thursday, the ques- 
tion involved will arise again. It is my understanding 
that the Federal Communications Commission, the agency 
charged with the regulation of radio broadcasting, has been 
requested to make a study of the question of imposing some 
form of special taxes on radio broadcasting. 

I rise to express my opposition to any scheme which 
would undertake to single out radio stations for special 
treatment for the purpose of taxation. My opposition to 
imposing peculiar burdens upon this industry is based pri- 
marily upon my concern for the economic welfare of the 
hundreds of small radio stations in this country which are 
rendering a necessary local service to their communities. 
Particularly do I have in mind the radio stations in my 
State and their importance to the development of rural 
life. 

In South Dakota there is licensed a total of 11 radio sta- 
tions. Three of these stations are licensed to and operated 
by educational institutions. The remaining stations are 
under commercial management, but likewise render a dis- 
tinctive public service. 

It is doubtful if those who reside in metropolitan areas 
fully appreciate the importance of radio broadcasting service 
in the more sparsely settled rural areas. Radio has devel- 
oped from a hobby or a plaything into an essential instru- 
ment in the daily lives of our rural people. In the State of 
South Dakota, with a total population of 692,000, represent- 
ing a total of 160,900 families, surveys made by competent 
authorities show that of the total of 160,900 families in 
South Dakota there are 114,600 families-with radios in the 
home. In other words, radios are in the homes of more than 
71 percent of the families of South Dakota. 

In the different agricultural areas of this country radio has 
become an almost indispensable incident to farming. With 
the cooperation of State and Federal agricultural agencies, 
radio is progressively improving its technique as an aid to 
farmers. The broadcasting of market news, of crop and 
livestock reports, and weather information is an important 
service to the farmers of my State as well as the farmers 
everywhere. In addition, there is disseminated by means of 
radio invaluable technical and other information to farm- 
ers that enables them to obtain in a practical way important 
scientific developments in the field of agriculture. Thus it 
is clear that the utility of radio in agriculture has become an 
established fact, and its future development should not be 
encumbered by onerous taxation which will in any manner 
impair the opportunity to continue to perform this needed 
public service. 

I am certain that the conditions with respect to radio in 
my State are similar to those in the other great agricultural 
regions of the country. Through the medium of radio there 
is brought to the 114,600 families of my State great music 
which otherwise they would never have the opportunity to 
hear. Also, the other programs originating from the sta- 
tions in metropolitan areas bring a type and character of 
entertainment which is a great boon to those who would 
otherwise have no chance to receive such entertainment. 
Through the radio the world is brought to the homes of 
these people and because of this fact, people of South Da- 
kota and all other agricultural States have the opportunity 
to be as well informed about national and international 
affairs as do those citizens of our great cities where the other 
facilities for distributing information are available in greater 
abundance. It is my understanding that radio stations de- 
vote on the average about 50 percent of their time to pro- 
grams from which they receive no revenue. These pro- 
grams include speeches by the President of the United 
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States-and other public officials, broadcasts of great sym- 
phony orchestras, and interesting special events of various 
types. Radio stations, by virtue of the license which they 
receive from the Federal Government, assume an obliga- 
tion to perform this public service. The performance of 
this service is possible only because of the fact that they re- 
ceive revenue from commercial sponsors. To impose a spe- 
cial tax upon the broadcasting stations which would result 
in diminishing their revenue would certainly mean that 
expenditures for the sustaining type of program would 
necessarily be reduced and the service which radio stations 
are now performing would suffer. Moreover, any proposal 
to tax advertising is an unsound economic principle. Ad- 
vertising is an attempt to sell and taxing this essential 
function in the production and distribution of goods would 
place an additional obstacle in the way of efforts that are 
being made to revive and stimulate the processes of pro- 
duction. Therefore, I submit that there is no justifiable 
reason to subject this great mass communication industry 
to what amounts to punitive treatment. 

Radio has a definite function to perform in its service 
to the people. It has been my observation that the respon- 
sibility to the people which broadcasters have assumed has 
been well met. Because of the importance of the continuous 
service which radio is performing for the people of my State, 
I desire to record emphatically my opposition to any measure 
to place an unjustifiable burden upon broadcasters and thus 
tend to destroy or curtail their service to the people. 


Flood Damage in Southern California Prevented 
by United States Army Engineers Flood-Control 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON: BYRON N. SCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1938 


REPORT OF MAJ. THEODORE WYMAN, JR., DISTRICT ENGI- 
NEER IN CHARGE OF THE LOS ANGELES DISTRICT, TO 
MAJ, GEN, J. L. SCHLEY, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the whole country has heard 
of the flood damages in southern California. Because of this 
I feel that it is proper to note the amount of damage that 
was prevented by work that had already been performed by 
the United States Army engineers. To do so I am including 
here a telegraphic report from Maj. Thecdore Wyman, Jr., 
district engineer in charge of the Los Angeles district, to 
Maj. Gen. J. L. Schley, Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. C. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 3, 1938. 
The CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In accordance with paragraph 64 O. & R. following preliminary 
report is submitted on flood of March 2, 1938, at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Four-day rainfall for Los Angeles prior to flood was the maximum 
recorded by the United States Weather Bureau during 61 years of 
operating station. Four and one-half inches fell during 12 hours 
March 2 ending heavy rain. Ballona Creek discharged 22,000 
second-feet. Los Angeles River discharged approximately 80,000 
second-feet. On both rivers water spilled over existing dams on 
main stem and tributaries. Flood over entire area approached that 
of 50-year frequency. Flood on upper Los Angeles River exceeded 
any previous flood recorded cr estimated. In general, flood-control 
work completed by Engineer Department suffered no material dam- 
age, and functioned successfully except middle Los geles River 
where levee system partially destroyed. Work under construction 
and in uncompleted state suffered severe damage. Debris basins 
and channels in La Crescenta area, Ballona Creek, Kenter Canyon, 
Rubio Wash, and Sycamore Wash functioned very satisfactorily. 
Some damage at Alhambra Wash and Verdugo Wash due to work 
being under construction. Main damage occurred on Los Angeles 
River due to construction being in progress and due to absence of 
retarding basins at upper end. Work of Engineer Department on 
Los Angeles River and other jobs undoubtedly saved the city from 
@ vast amount of damage. At least 10 important bridges on the 
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Los Angeles and San Gabriel Rivers were washed out and others 
have been damaged. Many smaller bridges on tributary streams 
washed out. No bridges constructed or under construction by 
this Department were damaged. No bridges on stretch of the Los 
Angeles River under construction at present were damaged although 
they would have undoubtedly washed out if not for improvements 
to channel. Three bridges across Los Angeles River on project 14A 
completed last year were washed out. These bridges were not 
constructed by our Department and constituted restrictions in the 
channel, Approximately 30 lives lost due mainly to collapse of 
bridges. A fleet of Engineer Department trucks was used effectively 
for rescuing people from low areas. Detailed report including 
engineering data and estimate of damage under preparation. 
WYMAN. 
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ADDRESS BY CHARLES KERR ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF THE SIGN- 
NG og THE CONSTITUTION, AT LEXINGTON, KY., OCTOBER 
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Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address by 
Charles Kerr on the occasion of the sesquicentennial of 
the signing of the Constitution, held at Lexington, Ky., under 
the auspices of Transylvania College. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I trust my hearers are not unmindful of the fact that these 
exercises were initiated and are being conducted by the one remain- 
ing institution in Kentucky that was born with the Republic, and 
that in expressing my own appreciation of the patriotic zeal that 
prompted this celebration I am also expressing the appreciation not 
only of those here present, but of all those who cherish the tradi- 
aoe of its illustrious past as an earnest of an equally brilliant 

uture. 

It is with mingled feelings of sincere reverence and deep con- 
cern that I approach consideration of the subject that has brought 
us together. These feelings are prompted by a realization of the 
fact that we are here met for the purpose of declaring our con- 
tinued fealty to and veneration for the most perfect instrument of 
government that was ever conceived by the genius of man, in the 
entire course of human progress. Concern because of an im- 
planted and steadily growing feeling among certain elements that 
the provisions of the charter under which that government was 
established, and under which it has endured for a century and a 
half, no longer serve the changed conditions of today or the antici- 
pated changes of tomorrow. In this the third jubilee year since 
that sacred document received the signatures of its immortal 
framers, were it not well that we make these celebrations the 
occasion of renewing our allegiance to what has proved its stability 
by experience tried, rather than be diverted from our course by 
the illusions of experimentation? When we realize that its authors 
declared a set of principles that are applicable to all times and all 
conditions, it would relieve us of many anxious forebodings had 
we assurance the people would continue to be the only source of its 
powers. 

It is highly appropriate that Kentucky and Transylvania should 
participate in these celebrations. They were present when the 
Nation was born and have never wavered in their loyalty or devo- 
tion to it or its principles. The relation of Kentucky to and its 
acceptance of the Constitution, when intelligently understood, 
will serve to illustrate the appropriateness of celebrating its sesqui- 
centennial at this time and in this place. It was here, at this 
frontier outpost, a few hardy huntsmen were the first to honor 
with its name that obscure New England hamlet where were 
kindled the first fires of the Revolution. Kentucky, as a county of 
Virginia, or whatever may have been its shifting political status 
at that time, participated in the Virginia Ratification Convention 
through its chosen delegates. It was Kentucky that first sought 
admission into the Union. It was Kentucky that first, by reso- 
lution, protested the constitutionality of an act of Congress in 
what is known as the Kentucky resolutions as a protest against 
the Allen and Sedition Act. 

With equal propriety might this celebration be conducted under 
the auspices of that institution that was the torch bearer of learn- 
ing in the van of that great transmontane movement to the west- 
ward that began with the close of the Revolution. Its success as 
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an advanced institution of learning was made possible when it was 
made the donee of the escheated Tory lands in Kentucky. It 
received its charter when Kentucky was a part of Virginia. Two, 
at least, of its trustees were delegates to the Virginia Ratification 
Convention. Its unbroken existence is coequal with that of the 
Republic. There has been no session of Co: in which some 
one of its graduates was not a Member. In its devotion to the 
Constitution it has a brilliant and unsurpassed record through its 
expounders of that instrument. Today it presents that record, 
not only to the young men and women who seek instruction 
within her gates but to all those who regard that document as a 
priceless heritage and its perpetuation as a sacred trust. 


The political influence of Transylvania began with the estab- 
lishment of a law department, of which George Nicholas, one of 
the most prominent lawyers in Kentucky, as he had been in Vir- 
ginia, was made the head. In the Virginia Ratification Conven- 
tion Madison had yielded place to Nicholas in opposing Patrick 
Henry and George Mason. With a skill seldom surpassed in de- 
bate, Henry sought to secure the vote of the Kentucky delegation 
by painting in dark and foreboding colors the utter ruin of the 
State if Spain should close the Mississippi, as it threatened. 
Nicholas, who had signified his intention of removing to Kentucky, 
by cold, unanswerable argument, understood to and did answer 
the seductive pleas of Henry. But such was his persuasive influ- 
ence that Henry got all but three of the Kentucky delegation. 
Conditions were such, however, that for a decade after Kentucky 
had joined the Union, the sailing was not always smooth. Nich- 
olas, strong in his opposition to federalism, remained a staunch 
defender of the Constitution, and more, perhaps, than any other 
one man, influenced public opinion in the State. It was to him 
the trustees and faculty of Transylvania directed their attention 
when the legal department was established. Yielding to their 
solicitations he sacrificed what was the most lucrative practice en- 
joyed by any lawyer in the State. He was the recognized peer of 
the bar as a constitutional lawyer. His consuming passion was to 
train the young men of the State in their legal studies and to 
impress upon them his own conception of the relation which the 
State bore to the National Government. He believed that politics 
was an essential study for young men preparing themselves for 
the legal profession. Accordingly he established the first chair in 
politics, as a curriculum study, in America, not as a partisan, but 
as a study in the development of the newly formed government. 
In this field of endeavor he was a pioneer. There were no prece- 
dents. At the very outset he made the Constitution his theme. 
In the light of present-day developments, the two fundamentals 
which he announced, as the body and soul of that instrument, 
were little short of inspiration. They were: 

(1) The power to abridge is. the power to destroy. 

(2) The most effective guard against the abuse of power is the 
division of it. 

Upon these principles was founded the political influence of 
Transylvania as a political guidepost. The great Northwest Terri- 
tory, which Clark had gained by conquest, and later the domain 
embraced in the Louisiana Purchase, became fallow ground for the 
planting of these principles. In the one he forecast the construc- 
tion of the Constitution which Marshall would follow and in the 
other the position to which Jefferson would adhere with unwaver- 
ing tenacity. It were idle to conjecture what would have been the 
result in our political history if those two great minds could have 
reconciled their differences and accepted the one harmonious con- 
struction advanced by Nicholas. When Marshall, in the greatest of 
all his decisions, declared the to tax was the power to destroy, 
he paraphrased the declaration of Nicholas by substituting the 
word tax“ for “abridge.” That the “power to abridge” is a much 
more comprehensive term than the “power to tax” is so apparent 
it preeludes argument. It is and was intended to be a direct 
thrust at any attempt on the part of the legislative or Executive 
to avoid a constitutional mandate by circumvention. If the Execu- 
tive or legislative could abridge any provision of the Constitution, 
except by amendment, the entire instrument would be a nullity. 
As a strict constructionist Nicholas must be given first place 
among the great lawyers of the country. 

That he opposed, with uncompromising tenacity, the federalistic 
conception of the concentration of power is stated without qualifi- 
cation in his second fundamental. It was his position that the 
Constitution limited the powers of the Executive to execution with 
no power of creation, and that any delegation of power by the 
legislative that had been conferred exclusively upon it was uncon- 
stitutional, and for that reason the Constitution expressly divided 
the powers to avoid concentration in any one branch of govern- 
pote That intention on the part of its framers has never been 
more aptly expressed than by Nicholas in the foregoing sentence. 

When he assumed the head of the legal department, in his 
first outline of instruction to the students he made all specific 
interpretations yield to these two fundamentals. His first an- 
nouncement was that “no constitution affords any real security 
to liberty unless it is considered as sacred and inviolate.” Words 
more significant were never uttered. That the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of the words of this master mind upon the future influence 
of Transylvania and as a solemn warning against certain present- 
day tendencies, the sentence that follows the words just quoted 
should engage our thoughtful consideration today with an even 
greater concern than when uttered: “Every violation of such a 
constitution must be made in one of two ways—either by an as- 
sumption by the Government at large of greater powers are 
given to it by the Constitution or by one branch of the Govern- 
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ment assuming to itself, or having transferred to it by the other 
branches, powers which the Constitution declares shall be exer- 
cised only by the other branches or by the whole Government.” 
The foundation upon which the Constitution was built is con- 
densed in that one statement. 

As the head of the only institution in America where politics 
were made a curriculum study he believed and taught: 

(1) That the courts had the constitutional power to annul an 
unconstitutional act of Congress, and that that power is contained 
in the provision of the Constitution which declares “that the 
Judicial power shall extend to all cases under the Consti- 
tution and the laws of the United States.” 

(2) That the general-welfare clause did not grant a general 
power of legislation, but was limited to laying and collecting 
taxes, imposts, and excises for the payment of debts and the 
common defense. 

(3) That all powers not expressly granted are reserved. 

(4) A strictly delegated power cannot be redelegated. 

These views of Nicholas have been stressed because they became 
the prevailing views disseminated by the various heads of the legal 
department of Transylvania for the first quarter century of the 
law department, not in derogation but in support of a strict ad- 
herence to the plain mandates of the Constitution. The extent 
of the influence of this institution through its indoctrinated expo- 
sition of constitutional interpretation is, it will be found, one of 
the most interesting studies in our early political history. 

The premature death of Nicholas was a great blow to the new 
department of law, but so firmly had his first been estab- 
lished, his successors followed with implicit and unwavering 
fidelity the course and methods he had foredetermined. From 
the outset the department of law was impressive. The admission 
into the Union of the States that were erected out of the Louisiana 
Purchase and the Northwest Territory from first to last embraced a 
period of more than 60 years, almost the exact pre-Civil War 
existence of the Transylvania law department. In all those 
States and Territories there was not one in which graduates of 
Transylvania did not take a commanding part. The significance 
of the influence thus exerted is best appreciated when it is con- 
sidered that she supplied them, including Kentucky, with 35 Gov- 
ernors, 45 United States Senators, and 91 Members of the House 
of Representatives, all of whom had been trained in the school of 
constitutional interpretation established by Nicholas. This un- 
precedented accomplishment does not include or take into con- 
sideration the long list of law graduates who practiced their pro- 
fessions in these States and exercised a commanding influence, just 
as the graduates of William and Mary College had done in the 
early history of Kentucky. 

It will further be noted that the author of the Missouri Com- 
promise was for 50 years associated with Transylvania, and that 
the author of the Crittenden Compromise was also a Transylvanian. 
The one postponed the Civil War for three decades and the other 
for another, the inevitable last. It was a Transylvanian who sug- 
gested the national system that became the fiscal agents 
of the Government during the Civil War period. 

. 2 . . * * $ 

A few concluding remarks, which, I trust, may not be deemed 
inappropriate, and I shall have concluded. 

The Constitution is the heart of the Nation. So long as it 
performs its natural functions unimpaired, the body will remain 
healthy. But once it becomes diseased, from whatever cause, the 
entire system will become affected. This, the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the signing of that instrument, finds a Nation 
anxiously inquiring whether the heart of the body politic has 
suffered any organic deterioration or has retained its natural force 
unabated. The experts differ in their conclusions. Some profess 
to have detected a slight murmur, others an intermittent beat, 
while others boldly assert it is not a self-repairing organ and 
has become permanently weakened by old age. 

If this Republic is to remain self-perpetuating, all these opinions 
must be rejected. The men who stood by and affixed their names 
to that immortal instrument created for all time. Against future 
impairment by either the legislative or executive, they created as 
its guardian a superior tribunal that would protect it in all its 
essential parts. And so it will remain in all its pristine vigor, as 
was recently said, “so long as the people through their representa- 
tives make the laws and uncontrolled courts construe them.” 

No agency of government created by the Constitution has been 
the subject of so great and so embittered attacks as the Supreme 
Court. Although stripped of any semblance of patronage, even 
impotent to enforce its decrees, powerless to make laws, to raise 
or appropriate money, clothed only with the power to construe 
and apply the fundamental law of the land, it has, from the 
formation of the Government, been the subject of proposed 
legislation limiting its jurisdiction and curtailing its powers to 
an extent that would subvert the very purposes for which it was 
created. These attacks have been renewed more recently with 
much of the same virulent temper that has characterized similar 
assaults in the past. 

Certain aggressive elements, as hitherto, find the Constitution an 
insuperable barrier to those legislative reforms which their so-called 
progressivism demands, and therefore the Constitution or the Court 
must yield to their demands. The Constitution is a nullity when it 
ceases to be the supreme law of the land. Had Congress the power 
to enact a law contrary to its provisions, there would be no necessity 
for a Constitution. To destroy its purpose and intent by circum- 
vention is equally destructive. As was said by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall: “The Constitution is either a superior paramount law, 
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unchangeable by ordinary means, or it is on a level with ordinary 
legislative acts; and, like other acts, is alterable when the legisla- 
ture shall please to alter it. If the former part of the alternative 
be true, then a legislative act contrary to the Constitution is not 
law; if the latter be true, then written constitutions are absurd 
attempts on the part of the people to limit a power in its own 
nature illimitable.” If change be necessary, amendment by the 
people is the only solution. The framers of that immortal parch- 
ment never anticipated it could be abridged by circumlocution or 
subterfuge. 

Whether the Government established by the fathers has not 
changed in substance and is gradually changing in form is a sub- 
ject that should engage our most serious attention. If the per- 
petuation of American institutions be a desideratum earnestly 
desired, were it not folly to depart from the course we have pur- 
sued with signal success for a century and a half? At a time when 
democracy is undergoing its most crucial test as a form of repre- 
sentative government, when the safety of our own Republic de- 
pends on the preservation of those fundamentals upon which it 
was built, should we turn attentive ear to certain types of idealists 
and phrase makers as our future counselors and guides? Shall 
emotional sentimentalism and government by impulse be substi- 
tuted for reason and experience? When we contemplate how near 
the present wave of untried experimentations may be carrying us 
to the vortex of social and political demoralization, were it not well 
that we pause and “look to the rock whence we were hewn"? 

In no endeavor has man so signally failed as in his attempt to 
establish a stable and enduring form of government. There exists 
not today among the nations of the world a single government that 
has not undergone material changes since our own was established. 
Mutation has ever been and will ever be the antithesis of estab- 
lished order. Our Government will endure so long, and only so 
long, as it is administered in the spirit in which it was framed. 
No government ever has, no government ever can, long survive a 
bureaucratic administration. Should it become subservient to 
either the legislative or Executive and its independence destroyed, 
civil liberty in America will have run its course, and the sacred 
guaranties of the Constitution be no longer the cherished inherit- 
ance of a free people. 

Only those who have eyes that see not and ears that hear not 
are ignorant of the fact that the forces that would reduce repre- 
sentative government to the chaos of socialistic instability are 
daily growing in volume and assertiveness. Insiduous in their 
movements, as the terror that flieth by night, the protagonists of 
socialistic democratism and communistic ideology are gradually 
attempting to undermine the very foundation upon which our 
Government is founded. One who would glimpse in the present 
portents a growing menace cannot be lightly dismissed with the 
simple epithet of pessimist. Epithets are not convincing, As 
blind to impending disaster as those who derided the nautical prep- 
arations of Noah are we, if we discern not the danger involved in 
sailing uncharted seas. 

For more than a century we have enjoyed the blessings and 
reaped the rewards of a form of government that is the most perfect 
yet devised. The men who gathered at Philadelphia in 1787 are 
without parallel. With a knowledge of the science of government 
little short of inspiration, and a conception of the aspirations of 
a people, seeking a stable rule, that seemed to approach supreme 
divination, there was born of their brain the only logical form of 
representative government ever yet submitted as a rule of cir- 
cumscribed conduct and individual restraint, compatible with an 
expanding individualism. Theirs was the only prescribed form 
of political and social relationship which withheld no privilege 
that would contribute to man’s happiness and success, and im- 
posed no exactions that would restrain him in the exercise of his 
inalienable rights. 

Such is the Government we are called upon to defend and per- 
petuate. Under its beneficent rule we have become the foremost 
nation of the world, leading all others in the arts of peace, and 
yielding to none in the defense of right. Its perpetuation is a 
trust, for the administration of which future generations must be 
responsible. Thus far it has evinced a stability which no force from 
without could weaken and civil strife within could not destroy. 
Upon adherence to its principles depends the happiness of the 
millions who owe it allegiance. We may destroy or preserve it 
as we will. If we persist in doing the one no human institution 
may be expected to survive; if we resolutely do the other it will 
continue to be the one fixed star in the constellation of nations. 


New Rules of Pleading, Practice, and Procedure in 
Federal District Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1938 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, on June 19, 1934, a bill was 
slipped through Congress without objection or debate that 
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will probably have a more far-reaching effect on the lawyers 
of the country who practice in the Federal courts and liti- 
gants forced to use them than any measure that was ever 
enacted by Congress. 

This bill authorizes the Supreme Court, on all questions of 
pleading and practice, to set up such rules, pleading, prac- 
tice, and procedure as they may desire, and by its adoption 
the Supreme Court may repeal all of the acts of Congress on 
pleading and practice that have been passed by Congress 
during the last 150 years. 

The Supreme Court said in the N. R. A, case that the 
N. R. A. Act was “a delegation of power running riot” and 
“that Congress could not delegate power to the President to 
make such laws for the rehabilitation and expansion of 
industry.” 

If that act was a “delegation of power running riot” when 
it set up a board that could pass rules and regulations that 
were subject to revision by the courts, then the act which 
empowered the Supreme Court to pass laws and rules that 
would vitiate every act of Congress during the last 150 years, 
and can only be reviewed by the body who issued the rules, 
the Supreme Court, must not only be “a delegation of power 
running riot” but is wild delegation of power to the Supreme 
Court to enact laws—the very thing the Court has declared 
the Congress cannot do under our present Constitution. 

Not only does this bill of rules enacted by our Supreme 
Court, which now becomes the controlling law of the land, set 
aside every vestige of pleading with which the lawyers of the 
bar are familiar, but transcends into questions of issuing 
rules and orders that have been declared by the Supreme 
Court itself not to be questions of pleading and practice. 
Therefore the Court, under the act of June 19 aforesaid, had 
no jurisdiction to provide, 

Heretofore Congress has deemed it wise that in the plead- 
ings of the Federal courts in civil cases the rules of pleading 
and practice of the local courts have been the ideal course to 
follow, but this our Court sets aside as of no moment, and 
rewrites an entire act of pleading and practice, rules and 
procedure that covers a book of 126 pages, so the occasional 
practitioner in the Federal courts, not familiar with his 
ground, and knew that his practice was the same as in the 
State courts, must now become an expert in Federal pleading 
to try his one isolated case in the Federal court. 

Not only does this bill change the practice of pleading but 
it devotes rule 17 to whom may sue and be sued, and if I do 
not read this section incorrectly, it will permit any State 
to enact laws so that corporations authorized by their 
charters can be so protected; that suits, in the Federal court 
at least, could only be brought in the State that issued such 
charter. 

It further provides in the same section that suits can be 
brought against unincorporated companies and associations 
in their name only. Of course, this is meant solely and 
purposely to reach labor unions at any time and place, 
wherever so desired by any party who may wish to harass 
them. 

In the case of Nudd v. Burrows (91 U. S. 426; 23 L. Ed. 
286) the Supreme Court of the United States decided that 
the granting of instructions to a jury by the court was no 
part of rules, practice, or procedure of the court, but the 
mere personal conduct of the judge, thereby preserving for 
the use of the court the power to comment on the evidence, 
which can and does produce the verdict desired by the court. 
Whether the court’s view of the evidence be right or wrong, 
the verdict is returned accordingly. 

Personally, I do not believe that a man learned in the law 
is any better judge of human nature or the value and weight 
of evidence than the average juror. I am sure he does not 
have superior ability for this reason alone, But I do know 
that such action turns jury trials in the Federal courts into 
mere shams, shadow dances, and farces in the solemn per- 
formance of the rendering of justice. 

In the Burrows case, the Court was passing upon the act 
of Congress which requires that the practice, pleadings, and 
forms, and modes of proceedings in civil causes in the dis- 
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trict courts of the United States shall proceed in the same 
manner as in the State courts. 

It was thought that this statute would require the judge 
in the Federal court to instruct the jury in the same manner 
as the judges in the State courts instruct their juries. But 
the Court held, as I have said, in order to permit the courts 
to express their opinions on the evidence— 

That the granting of instructions is the mere personal conduct 
of the judge, and is neither practice, pleading, nor a form, nor a 
mode of proceeding in the trial of the case. 

Yet the act of Congress of June 19 aforesaid, only author- 
ized the Supreme Court to prescribe by general rules for the 
district courts of the United States and for the courts of the 
District of Columbia— 

The forms of process, writs, pleadings, and motions and the prac- 
tice and procedure in civil actions at law. 

This, of course, according to the Court’s holding would 
preclude it from passing on any question of instructions to 
juries. Yet, in order to defeat or forestall H. R. 4721, which 
has already passed the House, and is now before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee for its consideration, under rule 15 of 
its recent edict, they have undertaken to lay down the rule 
and procedure how the judge of the Federal court should 
proceed in the granting of instructions. This, even in the 
face of an intimation made by Chief Justice Hughes himself 
on September 28, 1937, in his report to the judicial council, 
that there might be some question of the constitutionality 
of H. R. 4721. 

If we are to understand Justice Hughes correctly, there 
may be some question of the constitutionality of the act, if 
passed by Congress, but if by “a delegation of power running 
riot” the Supreme Court issues such acts or passes such a 
law, then there can be no question about it. It then becomes 
the law of the land, subject only to the will of its creators. 

The objections to these rules of law established by the 
Court are many. 

First. They do not remove nor relieve any of the abuses 
that have grown up in the Federal practice, such as hand- 
picked, set-up juries, as is now possible, and in some dis- 
tricts practiced under the present provision, which permits a 
hand-picked jury to be drawn from a box containing 300 
names to serve for life in a judicial district that averages a 
million people. 

Second. They permit the judge to take sides in every jury 
trial and express his opinion and belief as to the value of 
testimony, which, right or wrong, secures the verdict he 
desires. 

Third. They grant no relief in criminal cases at all, only 
applying to civil cases. 

Fourth. They suggest to corporations all that is necessary 
for them to prevent suit in a State foreign to their origin is 
to insert a provision in each charter that, while they can 
bring suit anywhere, they, in turn, can only be sued in the 
State that issued their charter. 

Fifth. They serve notice to labor baiters that they can sue 
labor unions or fraternities at will, anywhere, in the name 
of the society only, without notice to their members, thereby 
permitting a binding judgment to be rendered against the 
property interest of such member, without even notice of the 
suit or his day in court. 

What becomes of our Court’s boasted protection of “due 
process of law“? By these rules“ the Court has made itself 
impotent to protect this provision of the Constitution, unless 
the Court can and will decide that these provisions of their 
own enacted law are unconstitutional. 

Sixth. They provide the worst possible provision for the 
appointment of court stenographers—to act in civil cases 
only—that could be thought of. It provides that the judge 
may appoint a court stenographer, fix his salary, and charge 
the same as part of the costs in the case, making it possible 
that no two stenographers would receive the same salary; 
and, of course, make the costs of proceeding much higher 
in some courts than in others. 

Seventh. The last objection to these rules I will name for 
the present is the fact that the great Judge of the Court— 
Justice Brandeis, who has always protected the civil liberties 
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of the people, and whose views on the value of pleading and 
practice, I am sure, are respected by every lawyer in America, 
refused to sign or agree to their adoption. 

Therefore, to prevent the imposition of the “rules” upon 
the American bar and those who find it necessary to use the 
process of the courts, it becomes necessary that the Congress 
of the United States act at this session, because under the 
terms of the act of Congress of June 19, 1934, these “law 
rules” will become effective upon the closing of the present 
session of Congress. 

To bring about this much-desired result I have offered 
H. R. 8892 for your consideration. 

After having become more or less familiar with the laws 
and court rules that govern the State courts, we are then 
called upon to appear in the Federal courts, only to find 
the laws and rules governing such courts are entirely dif- 
ferent from the State practice. No one can explain why 
this should be. 

Our State lawmakers are close to the people and see to 
it that safeguards are thrown around the accused to pro- 
tect the innocent, while, on the other hand, the Federal 
courts, created by reason of the United States Constitution 
and regulated by laws of the National Congress, are so far 
away from the seat of government that Congress has paid 
little attention to them, so these courts have arrogated to 
themselves dictatorial powers until an accused person be- 
fore that court is entirely at the mercy of the court. By 
this I mean the judge of the court. If the judge is learned 
in the law, judicial in temperament, wise in human nature, 
and disposed to mercy, he will secure a fair and just trial; 
but if the judge is biased, arbitrary, and inclined to take 
sides against the defendant, then “it is just too bad.” 

The operation of Federal hand-picked jurors is about as 
follows: A district attorney always has a grand jury that 
will do his bidding, and only such indictments are returned 
as meet the approval of the district attorney, and no one is 
able to escape an indictment that the district attorney 
desires indicted. 

The select list of grand jurors continue to reappear upon 
the grand juries’ panel from term to term, unless perchance 
some juror refuses to be led by the nose and in his judgment 
demands convincing proof—then that man is left off all 
future juries. By such action he has clearly proven that 
he is not the caliber of juror to serve on Federal juries. 
When the charge results in an indictment being returned 
into court the defendant is arrested and furnished a copy of 
the indictment, but he will soon learn that he is not to know 
who is responsible for the charge against him or who are to 
be the witnesses used against him, because the names of wit- 
nesses are not furnished with the indictment as in the State 
courts. The defendant is denied the right to take deposi- 
tions. Depositions are forbidden by the Federal courts. Not 
by law—mind you—but by rules of court. 

Perhaps the defendant is one of many included in one in- 
dictment, and perhaps, of the entire number of defendants, 
he has a better defense than others, but he cannot separate 
himself from the others jointly indicted with him and have 
the trial of his case separately, as he is permitted to do in the 
State courts, but he must be tried “with the bunch” and 
stand or fall with all those the prosecution has joined to- 
gether. 

The severance of cases cannot be secured by the defend- 
ant, but the Government can, if it desires, let some favored 
defendant “have a break,” sever the case, and try the de- 
fendants together or separately as it deems desirable, or I 
should say, as the district attorney may see fit. 

Continuance for cause can be obtained in the State courts, 
when the defendant shows reason therefore, such as illness, 
absence of material witness, counsel engaged in another trial, 
and so forth, but not in the Federal trial court. When the 
judge turns on the green light you “go,” ready or not. 

In the trial proper, when witnesses are being heard, it is a 
rule of the State courts that a witness testifying against a 
defendant, may, on cross-examination, be impeached by 
questions going into motive, character, credibility, interest, 
and so forth. A very just rule. But in Federal courts the 
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district attorney can limit his questions to the testimony 
necessary to implicate the defendant in the manner the in- 
dictment charges, and the defendant’s attorney, on cross- 
examination, is limited to the subject inquired into by the 
direct examination of the district attorneys. A witness of 
bad reputation and record and of no credibility, and with an 
improper motive, can therefore conceal these facts from the 
jury—not by any law, but by court-made rules. 

When the testimony ends, the Federal district judge gives 
his instructions to the jury. He may do this orally or in 
written instructions, or, both oral and written, and may 
comment upon the testimony, giving his opinion of the facts 
and of the defendant, as well as define the law; and after 
the jury retires and it appears they are having a delay or 
difficulty in bringing a verdict, the judge can call them be- 
fore him, give further instructions, and make further com- 
ments; give additional advice on the importance of the jury 
doing its duty, and so forth. This is by lawyers referred to 
as the “mallet” instructions; that drive the jury to a verdict 
of “guilty” 9 out of 10 times. 

A Federal court trial jury is selected much as a Federal 
court grand jury—from the court district or the counties 
comprising the Federal district. The list of possible jurors 
is compiled. No one knows how, or is ever told. There is 
one jury commissioner; no jury wheel. Of course, someone 
puts the names in the hat. Who is it? Well, who do you 
think? I think the clerk puts in the names after consulting 
with the judge and the district attorney and possibly the 
United States marshal, or whoever is the biggest political 
power of the trio. 

When a motion is made in a Federal district court for a 
new trial, usually a Federal judge overrules the motion as 
soon as filed. Counsel is required to file within 3 days, 
argue and submit the motion the same day, assured before 
argument that the motion will be overruled as soon as he 
has finished his argument. In other words, the judge has 
not had time to give such motion and argument proper 
consideration. Then counsel files his petition and affidavit 
for appeal, and assign the errors of the indictment, trial, 
conviction, and sentence. The appeal must be made to the 
United States circuit court of appeals, a court made up of 
a number of States to compose 1 of the 10 districts of the 
United States, and usually a 5-judge court. But the trial 
court judge can deny bail or bond, and can compel defendant 
to remain in jail during the year or more of his appeal, so 
if defendant’s sentence is any less than 1 year, he would have 
served it, even though the case should be reversed and 
defendant ultimately found “Not guilty.” 

Should not the defendant’s right to bail on appeal be one 
the Court could not deny unless the defendant be convicted 
of a heinous crime, or one showing defendant to be a dan- 
gerous character or menace to peace and property? But 
under our Federal laws and rules of practice, you are at 
the mercy of the district judge. No appeal will lie for 
refusal of bail. 

If tried in the State courts, the State provides an official 
shorthand reporter, who takes down the testimony and all 
proceedings of the trial proper, and on appeal, defendant 
may have a transcript of this written up officially, at cost, 
or moderate price; or if defendant has no funds, the State 
must furnish it, and this is used to form the record of the 
case on appeal. The appeals court may read it and pass 
upon the assignments of error that touch upon the improper 
introduction of testimony and documentary evidence; the im- 
proper cross examination of defense witnesses, and the im- 
proper direct examination of Government witnesses, im- 
proper rulings and comments of the court in conduct of the 
open court trial, and the sufficiency and weight of the evi- 
dence tending to prove guilt or the commission of an offense. 
But in the Federal court the Government cares nothing about 
preserving the testimony or trial record; so no official court 
reporter is provided. 

A change of venue from either the judge or the district 
court cannot be secured. There is a provision of law to dis- 
qualify a judge for interest or prejudice. But just try to do 
it. If the judge does not want to be disqualified, you fail and 
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maybe you will be held for contempt of court for alleging 
prejudice or interest against him. In a State court, you have 
a right to both a change from the county and circuit and 
from the trial judge. 

Of course, Congress by its acts necessarily multiplies Fed- 
eral crimes by statutes. The laws that are now being en- 
forced, known by their authors, such as the Dyer law, the 
Mann law, the Harrison law, all duplicate offenses which are 
already covered by State laws, and each defendant is sus- 
ceptible to double prosecution by both State and Federal offi- 
cials, and conviction by one is no defense to the other. So 
we now find that a defendant may be convicted twice for the 
same offense. 

To bring real reform in the Federal courts the Federal 
grand and petit jurors should be selected from a census list 
of eligible voters of the district, picked at random by disin- 
terested jury commissioners, as is done in the State courts. 

Indictments should carry the names of the witnesses used 
to procure the indictment, and the testimony of these wit- 
nesses before the grand jury should be preserved by short- 
hand reporters to be available to the defense on the challenge 
af ov testimony of those witnesses when produced in the 

al. 

Defendants should be entitled to a change of venue from a 
district judge for good cause shown. 

Defendants should be entitled to a severance when able to 
show they are not principals in the alleged offense, and that 
others charged with them are of such known criminality and 
apparent guilt that the application for a severance would be 
unduly prejudiced if required to be tried jointly. 

Official shorthand reporters should be provided for every 
district court trial, where requested by the defense, and the 
transcripts of the testimony and trial record should be avail- 
able to defendants when needed for appeal or bill of excep- 
tions, upon payment of the cost of preparing the same. 

Defendants, when appealing, upon a showing of the pay- 
ment of appeal docket fees, filing of petition for appeal and 
assignment of errors, should be admitted to bail, pending 
appeal, upon bond, executed by not more than two solvent 
sureties, worth in the aggregate double the amount of the 
bond, unless the offense upon which the conviction is had 
amounts to a crime of violence or treason, or sabotage or 
espionage in time of war. 

Federal judges should be at least 36 years of age and should 
have been admitted to practice in the courts of the United 
States at least 5 years prior to appointment, and should have 
been engaged exclusively in the practice of their profession. 

And lastly, Federal judges should be denied the right to 
comment upon the weight of the evidence, or to argue to the 
jury that the defendant is guilty as charged in the indict- 
ment. 

Congress for 150 years has neglected its duty to guarantee 
to defendants in the Federal courts fair and impartial trials. 
It is the duty of Congress, imposed upon it by the Constitu- 
tion, to see that this is done. Let us at this session of Con- 
gress meet this duty. Let us cease to delegate our duties in 
this behalf to the courts, who from the very nature of the 
subject can only approach it with the view of speed and 
precision. It is a duty that Congress cannot delegate to 
others without fear of endangering the very precious liber- 
ties of our people recorded in the first ten amendments to 
our Constitution. 

ADDENDUM 

Since writing the foregoing, I have further considered the 
rules of civil procedure for the district courts as recom- 
mended by the Supreme Court of the United States and call 
attention to certain other sections not included in the orig- 
inal brief. 

I believe that rule 4 (d) 3, taken together with rule 17, 
clearly shows that when making labor unions parties to suits 
without naming the individuals who belong to the same, it 
will make it difficult to determine upon whom service should 
be had. It seems to me that such service of process for 
unions to be used in this manner, should be restricted to 
president or vice president, or some office of the organiza- 
tion. 
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Rule 4-g ends by providing that failure to make proof of 
service does not affect the validity of service. However, sup- 
pose service was contested and no service was made. What 
effect would this section then have? 

Rule 5-b provides that service by mail is complete upon 
mailing. I cannot think that this sentence will be a fruit- 
ful source of litigation. 

Rule 6-c is difficult for me to understand. Does this sub- 
division mean that action may be taken at any time after 
expiration of the term of court at which judgment is en- 
tered? If this be true, then there will never be an end to 
litigation. 

Rule 8-0 (2) provides that a party may set forth two or 
more statements of a claim or defense alternately or hypo- 
thetically. This is certainly a new one on me at least. I 
know what hypothetical questions are, but I do not know 
what hypothetical pleadings mean. If hypothetical pleadings 
mean that the pleader may cover everything and ramble for 
hours like lawyers do with hypothetical questions, then God 
save us from hypothetical pleadings. 

Rule 8-f provides that all pleadings shall be so considered 
to aid substantial justice. This certainly is the object of 
pleading everywhere and in every court. This phase seems 
to me to be meaningless. 

Rule 12-a uses the term “responsive pleading.” What is 
meant by “responsive pleading”? Does it include the answer 
to the complaint, and does it also include motions? 

Rule 12-b permits defenses at the option of the pleader 
to be made by motion and implies, but does not state spe- 
cifically that a motion is not a “responsive pleading.” 

Rule 12-c. To my mind, it is not clear that any such mo- 
tion can be made, unless it is restricted, so as to provide that 
it may not be made at any time after any conference as pro- 
vided in rule 16. 5 

As I look at it, rule 16 provides that the court may direct 
attorneys to appear before it for conference, and so forth. 
This vests too much control over the disposal of actions in 
the court. 

Under present rules of proceedings in every State in the 
Union, issues can be properly formulated without the re- 
quired simplification of the issues by the court as the rule 
provides. 

As I read it, rule 23, providing for class actions, and par- 
ticularly subsection (a) thereof, pertain to the present equity 
rule, and might be dangerous, because subsection (3) of that 
rule is somewhat vague and might possibly permit suits to be 
brought, which would result in binding judgment against a 
labor organization or fraternity, where local officers were 
sued on the allegation that they were acting as agent for such 
labor organization or fraternity. I am thoroughly convinced 
there would be great difficulty in the construction of this 
subsection by the courts, because of the looseness and am- 
biguity of this language. 

Rule 43, pertaining to the form of admissibility of evidence, 
seems to me to be made very difficult of construction by the 
ambiguity of subsection (a) of this rule. Does this rule 
mean that the provisions of the conformity statutes, section 
724 of the Judicial Act, shall be extended to include all 
actions? This section, as it stands, does not extend to 
equity and admiralty pleadings. Is it the intention of this 
rule to relax the settled rules with respect to admissibility 
of evidence? 

It seems to me that these rules go far beyond the power 
granted by the act of Congress which authorized the Supreme 
Court to prescribe all general rules for the district courts of 
the United States and for the courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the forms of process, written pleadings and motions, 
and the practice and procedure in civil actions at law. 

These rules go far beyond such authorization and under- 
take to legislate against the substantive rights of litigants in 
the courts. Well-known practices of law, not only pleading 
and practice, are set aside. 

Hypothetical and disjunctive pleadings have been recog- 
nized by the courts as loose and improper pleadings, and 
make it almost if not impossible to arrive at any conclusions 
as to what the issues in question may be. 
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Clearly, to my mind, it will be vastly much more difficult 
for the average lawyer to know or determine what the plead- 
ings in the Federal courts are than if he would be left to 
the pleadings that have been established and determined by 
his own State legislature and State courts. 


The American Farmer Is Entitled to a Chance To 
Supply the American Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1938 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I want to add my sup- 
port to the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
TxHompson], which provides for an increase from 3% to 6 
cents per pound excise tax upon pork and pork products 
which are imported from foreign countries. 

I believe this Congress, in giving consideration to legisla- 
tion as it affects the farmer, has neglected, and continues to 
neglect, one of the most important phases of the problem— 
that of protecting the American market for the American 
farmer against unnecessary and unfair foreign competition. 

I believe in a policy of reciprocal-trade agreements, but 
I do not believe the farmer and producer has been fairly 
treated in the agreements that are now in force. I will not 
have time to discuss many details involved in this problem. 
At a later date I shall expect to do so. 

It seems incredible that there could be any opposition to 
this amendment when we are informed as to the amount 
of pork and pork products that are being imported into this 
country. All of these imports are in competition with one 
of the most important products of the American farmer and 
producer. 

The importation of pork and pork products has been in- 
creasing at an alarming rate, and is increasing right now, 
despite the fact that, according to figures furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture, the farm price level is lower than 
it has been since December 1934. 

Let me call your attention to some comparative figures. 
Only 5 years ago the annual imports of pork products from 
foreign countries amounted to less than 4,000 pounds. In 
1934 we imported almost 2,000,000 pounds of pork and pork 
products. In 1935 it was more than 10,000,000 pounds; in 
1936 it was more than 42,000,000 pounds; and in 1937 it 
reached 75,000,000 pounds. In other words, our imports last 
year were almost twice the amount imported in 1936 and 
four times the amount imported in 1935. 

We will put it another way: It is estimated that we im- 
ported last year products of approximately half a million 
hogs. If these hogs were worth 9 cents a pound, there was 
a loss to the American farmers of approximately $9,000,000. 
Or, expressing it another way, if these hogs were produced 
and fattened on corn at home, they would have consumed 
approximately five and one-half million bushels of corn, in 
addition to other feeds that would have been used. In other 
words, it is estimated that we imported enough hogs last 
year to consume the corn which would have been raised on 
200,000 acres of the best farm land in the country. 

We permitted foreign farmers, and especially the farmers 
of Poland, to farm 200,000 acres of land to supply the Amer- 
ican markets. It seems to me that it is high time we gave 
more consideration to the American farmer, by helping him 
protect the market that rightfully belongs to him. 

While we are discussing the question of farm products 
I would like to call attention to some figures I have procured 
from the Department of Agriculture, showing that we im- 
ported tapioca and sago starches for the year 1937, with 
little or no duty, in an amount equal to the starch produced 
from approximately 15,000,000 bushels of corn. 
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I would also like to discuss the question as it relates to 
imports of cattle. Right now the farmers are losing money 
in the production and feeding of cattle. In spite of this 
situation, we imported 495,000 cattle in 1937 that competed 
with the beef trade of the American producer. 

This situation comes at a time when the farmers of this 
country are receiving less, on an average, for farm com- 
modities than they have received since December 1934. 
During the last 30 days the price level for farm products has 
dropped as much as six points. 

Certainly the American farmer and especially the hog 
producers of this country are entitled to the equality and 
protection of our domestic markets. 

According to figures which have been compiled, our coun- 
try for the first time in history is on a net import basis for 
pork products. This situation is one that ought to command 
the attention and immediate concern on the part of every- 
one who is interested in the American hog producer and 
American farmer. 

It seems to me that we have come to a place where Con- 
gress, if sincere in wanting to help the farmer when he 
really needs it, should give a little more consideration to the 
protection of our market for the things he produces and not 
let foreign producers do our farming and furnish our food- 
stuffs while we permit our farm lands to lie idle. The sup- 
port of this amendment is a small step in the right direction. 
So long as the American farmer and American workingman 
can supply the American market he should have the right 
to do it. 


Let Us Stop This Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. SUTPHIN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1938 


Mr. SUTPHIN. Mr. Speaker, let us stop this unemploy- 
ment. This is the greatest problem now before the United 
States people. And it is up to the people themselves to find 
the solution. 
The only way to permanently employ our people is in pri- 

vate industry and commerce—on our farms, in our factories, 
in our stores, in our business houses, and in our great trans- 
portation systems; in our mines, in production, in construc- 
tion, and in consumption. All these great fields of endeavor 
are crying for workers—people with industrious intent and 
productive purpose—workers who will give a good day’s 
labor for an honest wage. 

But the employment of these workers requires an army of 
job makers. It is our duty to continue helping the job seeker 
try to solve his problem, but the best way to do this is to 
help his would-be employer. For there are thousands of 
men and thousands of industries which would readily employ 
men today if they felt secure in the likelihood of making a 
dollar’s profit. 

Adam Smith is recognized as one of the first great 
English-speaking economists of the modern industrial sys- 
tem. He defines the best government as one which provides 
the least government necessary. I am very much inclined 
to subscribe to his theory and to admit that we have too 
much government today, especially as regards the regula- 
tion of business and industry. 

Finding job makers is the most important quest of our 
people today. We need enterprising men who can gather 
together the necessary capital to employ those people who 
are eager to work in order that they may produce a more 
generous supply of material goods. We all need shoes; we 
all need clothing; most of us can use a greater variety of 
food at our table; we need better housing; and the list could 
go on and on, and these are only consumer goods. If produc- 
tion increased, we would also need more producer goods, 
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Employment increase leads to additional employment in- 
crease, just as unemployment breeds further unemployment. 
HELP THE EMPLOYER 

We need to help men who will undertake to employ workers 
and capital, 

If this last statement is true—and I believe with all my 
heart that it is—then we must agree that the profit motive 
must be protected and encouraged by our Government. The 
building up of reserves for industrial expansion must be en- 
couraged rather than penalized. The immediate benefit of a 
slightly increased purchasing power must be sacrificed for the 
more lasting benefit of increased productive power, which will 
multiply purchasing power manyfold. 

To put it bluntly, the distribution of dividends to stock- 
holders may produce a somewhat increased purchasing 
power in consumer goods, but it will be as the ripple created 
by tossing a stone into the pond. It rapidly subsides and 
disappears. 

On the other hand, by encouraging the use of profits, 
earned in excess of dividend demands, for industrial expan- 
sion, we will produce employment of workers, whose wages, 
as their share of the new goods produced, will be greatly in 
excess of the original working capital reserve kept out of 
dividend declarations. 

WE NEED INDUSTRIAL RESERVES 

That is why I oppose taxation of undistributed profits. 
That is why I defend the industrial corporation surplus, 
distributed in the books to “reserve for new construction,” 
“reserve for new machinery,” and a just plain general reserve 
for expansion of industrial activity through the employment 
of additional labor and capital goods the moment that a 
prospective profit can be determined. 

Taxation is the most dangerous implement of government. 
Regulation by governmental commissions is the next most 
dangerous. Taxes should be levied only for the purpose of 
producing the absolutely necessary revenue of government, 
and should never have for their purpose that of an indirect, 
but very real, block to industrial expansion. Regulation by 
commissions should have as its purpose the assistance of 
industry in solving those problems that need a disinterested 
umpire. 

GOVERNMENT THE UMPIRE 

Now, the umpire during meetings of the rules committee 
may make suggestions regarding rules to improve the game, 
but the players do not permit him to ride roughshod over 
their right and desire to play the game according to their 
mutual desires. Such an umpire would lose his job. 

Similarly the Federal and State commissions should con- 
cern themselves with seeing to it that all the players get a 
fair break in the game, and that the close decisions between 
the players be settled in a disinterested and entirely fair 
way. Any other function delegated to a commission is out 
of place and a hindrance to our economic welfare. 

It would appear to me that both the taxation activities 
and the regulatory activities of the Government during the 
past 20 or 30 years could stand a good deal of scrutiny. 

HOW GOVERNMENT CAN HELP 


What can Government do to help these would-be job 
makers get to the point of actually employing men? The first 
fundamental answer to this question is to refer back to Adam 
Smith and say that the best help is to give only that help 
which is absolutely necessary. If these job makers were left 
entirely free to operate, they would chase down every possible 
opportunity for profit, and there would be a great employ- 
ment demand. Under the old conditions such a program 
would be likely to result in a raw deal for the would-be job 
holder, at first, because he needs his job so badly he is likely 
to take it at less than his work is worth. 

But we have gotten to the point where through collective 
bargaining labor can express itself and obtain its full rights, 
and this will be helpful to any program which would give 
industry a free hand in its rehabilitation. 

RELAX TAXATION 

But the Government can relax its taxes on industry. It 

can abandon whatever taxes it now has on costs, and limit its 
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taxes on corporate incomes so they will not kill the desire to 
undertake the job-making activities of industry. 

The Government, which has the constitutional right to coin 
and regulate the money and currency of the United States, 
can readily provide whatever aids are needed in the financial 
and banking world to help industry gather together its much- 
needed capital. One effective way to help the situation would 
be to reduce long-term Government borrowings and open the 
financial market to industrial securities. This would force 
the banks to seek a private market for their deposits, and 
industry would be offered credit. 

Reduction of Government borrowings infers reduced ex- 
penditures and a balanced Budget. It is my conviction that 
a new attitude toward business and industry regarding puni- 
tive taxation and overregulation would very quickly permit 
reduced Government expenditures for emergency activities. 
Nobody who can get a job in industry, with any degree of 
confidence of security, is going to remain in the employ of 
the W. P. A., where his capacity to earn is definitely held 
to a bare subsistence level. 

LET US GO TO WORK 

This is still a land of opportunity. God gave us almost 
unlimited resources and a climate which is kind to men who 
desire to better their standard of living. Let us all seek out 
our opportunity and let Government help the job makers 
start their industries and expand their industries and em- 
ploy those whose lot it is to be job holders. Let us stop this 
unemployment. 

Let us free industry and commerce in order that the eco- 
nomic laws of a nation rich in natural resources and in 
human labor and enterprise can work out its destiny of 
bountiful living. Let us encourage industry and business to 
create jobs. All our people are waiting for is assurance that 
a fair profit will not be taxed or regulated out of existence. 

Let us stop this unemployment. 


Civil Service and Its Relation to Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1938 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I came to Congress with a 
strong belief in a real merit system as the basis for the 
selection and retention in service of Government employees, 
Since coming here my study has convinced me that the 
civil service as it operates today is far from a merit system. 

From time to time since I have been here, I have dis- 
cussed before this body various operations of the civil-serv- 
ice program that are not in accord with good government. 
Particularly have I pointed out the vast and unfair dis- 
crimination in the apportionment of civil-service employ- 
ment to the various States and in this connection I have 
introduced H. R. 5042 for the purpose of giving all the 
people in America an equal chance according to area and 
population of the United States. The real purpose of that 
bill is to give people in the distant States an equal oppor- 
tunity with the residents of Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia to enter the Government service. 

Mr. Speaker, I have frequently referred to bureaucy under 
civil service as a third estate, irresponsible, either to the 
people or to the representative agents of the people. 

In all of my discussions I have tried to follow an impartial 
and analytical presentation of the facts about this great and 
sordid system, which, under the guise of building a wall for 
the protection of merit, has propagandized the Nation to the 
glory of their bureaucracy and to the discredit of elected 
representative government. I have clearly pointed out time 
after time that in reality the civil service has been a wall 
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for the protection of incompetents and that it practices a 
vicious brand of politics for its own perpetuation and for its 
own gain, irrespective of the public interest, irrespective of 
efficiency in office and contrary to equality in opportunity for 
all the people who desire a chance for employment in the 
Government service. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to bring two other charges here 
today. First, I charge that the civil service has opened the 
door for Communists to enter the Government service and 
that it fosters and perpetuates the growth of communism 
within the Government service by preventing responsibility 
on the part of Government personnel, either directly or 
indirectly, to the electorate. I do not make this charge, Mr. 
Speaker, without a great deal of study and information on 
which I have reached this conclusion, but I simply state the 
charge today that my colleagues here might be challenged to 
some study with reference to the existence of communism 
within the civil service protected bureaucracies. 

Secondly, Mr. Speaker, I bring as an addition to all the 
evidence I have heretofore presented, which shows the civil 
service is not a merit system. I bring evidence that clearly 
shows that the civil service operates in a discriminatory way 
against the Democratic Party and forbids equality of op- 
portunity for Democrats seeking employment in the Govern- 
ment service. From this point, my statement is a quotation 
from a report which is a summary of a study I and several 
of my colleagues have made: 


When that part of the Brownlow report, on Government reorgan- 
ization, that relates to civil service and recommends that it be 
extended upward, outward, and downward was published, the 
Washington Post, the Hearst publications, and practically all 
antiadministration newspapers hailed it with glee. Governor 
Landon who made the extension of civil service one of the main 
issues in his campaign gave it his blessing as did John M. Hamil- 
ton and Herbert Hoover. Governor Frank Lowden came out of 
his retirement long enough to advocate its adoption. Even that 
great nonpartisan, Mr. Will Hays, ex-chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, who never gave a job to a Democrat in his 
ee praised it to the sky and said it should have been done 
iong ago. 

These strong endorsements from leading Republicans may seem 
strange to people who are not familiar with the facts as they 
relate to Government employees, however, those who understand 
the situation know that while two of the three members of the 
Civil Service Commission are Democrats, most of the hundreds 
of employees of the Civil Service Commission, those who hold 
the examinations, who grade the papers, and who certify the 
names of the successful applicants (all behind closed doors) are 
Republicans, and they know these Republicans have a lifetime 
joe looking after those of their own political affiliations. They 

ow also that most of the civil-service employees in other Gov- 
ernment departments, especially those holding administrative and 
key positions, and those who make the efficiency ratings that 
govern promotions, and who also have lifetime jobs, are Republi- 
cans and again they take care of their own. They give their 
friends especially their relatives information on when examina- 
tions are to be held, or where and when positions are open. 

If everything is put under civil service it means turning not 
only the appointment of new personnel but also authority govern- 
ing transfers and promotions over to the Republicans. The Re- 
publicans in the House and Senate know this, and that is the 
reason they try so hard to put every new act that is passed under 
civil service. 

Some Congressmen and Senators actually believe that civil service 
is the merit way. Others will vote for this measure because they 
do not want to be bothered with job seekers. But I feel that a 
Senator or Congressman who has neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to assist a deserving and well-qualified applicant from his 
State or his district in securing a fair opportunity for a job in 
Government service, when vacancies exist and the Government 
needs qualified service, is too big and too important for the posi- 
tion he holds and should give way to someone who has the interests 
of his constituents and his Government more at heart. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that if I were not a public official 
and were just any one of the hundreds of thousands of party 
workers who constitute the party organization, who did the work, 
who put up the money, and made the sacrifices necessary to make 
the Democratic Party victorious, I would ask each Senator and 
Congressman how he stands on this matter; and if he voted to 
put everything under civil service, thereby turning it over to the 
Republicans and closing the door of opportunity to secure a posi- 
tion with the Government to thousands upon thousands of de- 
serving Democrats, I would leave the reelection of those gentle- 
men to the tender mercies of the civil-service employees who are 
supposed to be prevented by law from taking any part whatever 
in politics, but who constantly are ke for their per- 
sonal gain with no respect for the public 
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HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1938 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the long and 
complicated tax bill which we have passed here today needs 
explanation in many of its parts. Even in the length of time 
we have given to its consideration, there are still some fea- 
tures rather obscure. I wish to call attention to one part, 
section 808, on page 315, dealing with credits against the 
social security tax for 1936. That section embodies the pur- 
pose of the bill I introduced—H. R. 8779—for the relief of 
certain taxpayers in my State and throughout the Nation in 
a legal difficulty. Because Arizona was slow about her State 
legislation and action, some taxpayers there—and the same 
thing occurred in other States—had to pay their employment 
tax for 1936 twice. 

Fortunately and fairly, the committee in drafting this bill 
has arranged for a refund under certain conditions. Mem- 
bers from several States have told me that this provision will 
be of widespread interest. I commend the committee for 
including it in the bill, and wish to call to the attention of 
those aggrieved taxpayers who may take advantage of it 
that to do so they must act within 60 days after the enact- 
ment of this measure. 


Over-the-Counter Securities Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
: 1938 


ADDRESS OF ROBERT E. HEALY, COMMISSIONER, SECURITIES 
AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF 
THE NEW YORK SECURITY DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION AT NEW 
YORK, N. Y., MARCH 10, 1938 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Robert E. Healy, Commissioner of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, at the annual dinner of 
the New York Security Dealers’ Association, at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, March 10, 1938, on the 
subject of the regulation of over-the-counter securities 
transactions. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President and gentlemen, I was most happy to receive and to 
accept the invitation to come here tonight and take part in your 
meeting. For some reason, which I shall not expose to the risk of 
analysis; we have seemed to understand each other whenever we 
have met. I cherish that understanding. It is my earnest hope 
that it will continue so long as we have anything to do with each 
other. In speaking tonight after a good dinner and on so con- 
vivial and Pleasant an occasion, there is a temptation to avoid 
serious subjects. But that temptation must be resisted, and I 
shall speak of a matter involved with your affairs—to be precise, 
the bill recently introduced into the Senate by Senator Francis 
T. MALONEY, of Connecticut, generally known as the Maloney bill. 
It deals with the over-the-counter market in securities, that 
market off the organized securities exchanges where securities are 
bought and sold. In 1934, when the statute for the regulation 
of securities exchanges was enacted and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission came into existence, it was that 
the importance of the over-the-counter markets in and of them- 
selves would justify a system of regulation, and that effective 
regulation of those markets was necessary to prevent evasion of 
exchange regulation. It approached unfair competition to regu- 
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late one market and not the other. Consequently the over-the- 
counter markets were dealt with in the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, though very briefly, in section 15 of the act. The prin- 
cipal provision of this section was that the Commission might 
adopt rules and regulations concerning the over-the-counter 
markets “necessary or appropriate in the public interest * * s» 
to insure to investors protection comparable to that provided by 
and under authority of this title in the case of national securities 
exchanges.” When this statute was adopted in 1934, the invest- 
ment bankers were operating under a code promulgated under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (N. I. R. A.). Section 15 left 
much to be desired both as to form and substance. The Com- 
mission and apparently everyone else, with perhaps some excep- 
tions, had very little authentic data as to the over-the-counter 
market, which was regarded as a sort of terra incognita. As a 
result the Commission confined itself to creating a simple system 
for the registration of brokers and dealers in the over-the-counter 
market with some rather elementary standards for qualification 
and revocation. I seem to recall that about this time it was pro- 
posed by a small group in the industry that the administration 
of the N. R. A. code be transferred out from under the aegis of the 
National Recovery Administration to the S. E. C. 

In May of 1935 the Supreme Court of the United States handed 
down its decision in the Schechter case (Schechter Corp. v. United 
States, 295 U. S. 495), holding unanimously that the National 
Industrial Recovery Act was unconstitutional. The principal basis 
for the decision was that the act provided for the making of laws 
in the shape of codes; that the power and duty of making laws 
was vested by the National Constitution exclusively in Congress 
and could not be delegated, assigned, or given away to anyone 
else. In other words, the Court in effect said to the code au- 
thorities what a former President is reported to have said to his 
wife when he thought she was tendering too much advice on 
how to run the country—“You weren't elected to anything.“ 
Thereafter it was represented to us by men in the investment 
banking field that their code had worked very well, and that 
some effort ought to be made in the interest of some form of self- 
regulation under the supervision of the Commission and within 
such permissible constitutional boundaries as the opinions in the 
Schechter case had indicated. The Commission was willing to con- 
sider such a program, and in 1936 the Investment Bankers’ Con- 
ference, Inc., was formed. One of its objectives was to work with 
the Commission on the proposal just outlined. 

In 1936, after a year and a half spent in accumulating experi- 
ence and some further knowledge of the markets outside the ex- 
changes the Commission recommended and Co adopted a 
new section 15. In section 15 (a) it provided that no broker or 
dealer should use the mails or facilities of interstate commerce 
unless he was registered with the S. E. C. Provision was made 
in section 15 (b) for registration and the Commission was em- 
powered to deny registration or to revoke it for a few rather ele- 
mentary causes which I need not now repeat. The Maloney bill 
does not repeal or amend sections 15 (a) or 15 (b). Those sec- 
tions did not and do not require the registration of brokers and 
dealers devoting themselves exclusively to the purchase and sale 
of municipal securities, even though they use the mails and the 
facilities of interstate commerce, 

In 1936 section 15 (c) was also added to the statute. It provides 
that no broker or dealer shall make use of the mails or of any 
means or instrumentality of interstate commerce to effect any 
transaction in, or to induce the sale or purchase of, any security 
(other than certain exempt securities) otherwise than on a na- 
tional securities exchange by means of any manipulative, deceptive, 
or other fraudulent device or contrivance. The Commission is 
authorized to define by rules and regulations such devices or con- 
trivances as are manipulative, deceptive, or otherwise fraudulent. 
This section does apply to brokers and dealers in municipal securi- 
ties. Under the authority of this section we have registered about 
6,800 brokers and dealers and have issued only a few rules attempt- 
ing to define manipulative, deceptive, and fraudulent devices. We 
have found that in certain quarters various unethical and uncon- 
scionable practices are being carried on which, despite their un- 
desirability, are probably beyond the reach of statutory law. The 
Maloney bill proposes to enact an additional section called section 
15A and to amend section 15 (c) of the act. It has been sent 
tc the Senate from the Committee on Banking and Currency with 
a favorable report. Section 1 provides that associations of brokers 
and dealers may register with the Commission as national securi- 
ties associations or as affiliated associations. Associations which 
do not register are not denied the use of the mails or facilities of 
interstate commerce. The formation and registration of associa- 
tions is a matter of voluntary choice. Membership in such a reg- 
istered association does not obviate the necessity for brokers and 
dealers to register under the present section 15 (a) of the act, 
To qualify for registration as a national securities association cer- 
tain qualifications must be met. Such associations must either 
be actually Nation-wide in scope or should represent a substantial 
and economically cohesive region. To this extent such matters 
are left to the associations themselves. Whether one or more 
large national associations will result or whether national asso- 
ciations will be based on divisions similar to those which exist 
under the Federal Reserve System is not predictable. The national 
association must satisfy the Commission that its general pattern 
of organization and its general character are such that it will be 
able to discharge its functions of carrying out the purposes of the 
mew act. All brokers and dealers who conduct an honest and 


responsible business shall be eligible for membership in some asso- 
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ciation. Particular associations may, however, by their rules re- 
strict membership therein on such specified geographical basis, 
such specified basis relating to the type of business done by their 
members or on such other specified and appropriate basis as the 
Commission may approve in conformity with statutory standards. 

A broker or dealer may be disqualified for membership if he 
has been and is expelled or suspended from another registered 
securities association or from a national securities exchange for a 
serious infraction of rules, or if an order of the Commission is 
in effect denying or revoking his registration under section 15 (a), 
er expelling or suspending him from a registered securities asso- 
ciation, or from a national securities exchange, or if his conduct 
while employed by, acting for, or directly or indirectly controlled by 
a broker or dealer was a cause leading to any suspension or expul- 
sion of the character described which is in effect with respect to that 
broker or dealer. Provisions are included designed to assure to 
each member reasonable representations in all phases of the opera- 
tion of his association, to restrict dues to an amount necessary to 
defray reasonable expenses of administration, and that such dues 
shall be fairly allocated among the members. 

The functions for the accomplishment of which the association 
accepts responsibility are found in the standards governing eli- 
gibility for registration. The rules of the association must be 
designed to prevent fraudulent and manipulative acts and prac- 
tices, to provide safeguards against unreasonable profits or un- 
reasonable rates of commissions or other charges, to promote just 
and equitable principles of trade, and in general to protect in- 
vestors and the public interest and to remove impediments to and 
perfect the mechanism of a free and open market. The rules may 
not be designed to permit unfair discrimination between cus- 
tomers or issuers or brokers or dealers, or to fix minimum rates, or 
impose any schedule of prices or to fix minimum rates or im- 
pose any schedule of commission allowances, discounts, or other 
charges. The rules must provide that members shall be appro- 
priately disciplined for violation of its rules. Discipline may be 
expulsion, suspension, fine, censure, or other fitting penalty. The 
rules must provide fair and orderly procedure for p. 
leading to discipline. 

A registered national securities association may be required or 
permitted to provide for. the admission of an association registered 
as an affiliated securities association upon certain terms and con- 
ditions. The purpose of this is to enable soundly o: asso- 
ciations, which are local in character and hence not eligible for 
registration as national associations, to retain their identity as 
r associations. A ed association may withdraw 
from registration by filing a notice of withdrawal, but the Commis- 
sion may take steps to assure an orderly liquidation of the 
association. 

Any disciplinary action taken by a registered association against 
a member or any denial of admission is made subject to review 
by the Commission. This may be set in motion by an application 
to the Commission for review or by the Commission on its own 
motion, and either such course automatically stays the action of 
the association pending the review. 

The proposed act provides that a registered securities associa- 
tion may by its rules provide that no member thereof shall do 
business with any broker or dealer who is not a member of any 
registered securities association except at the same prices, for 
the same commissions, and fees and on the same terms and con- 
ditions as are accorded to the general public by such member. 
These economic sanctions should aid effective discipline within 
the association, and exclusion from such an association would 
be comparable in effect to expulsion from a national securities 
exchange. 

The registered associations must file with the Commission such 
information as is needed to keep current the original registration 
statement. No change or addition to the rules may take effect 
until the 30th day after filing copies thereof unless the 
Commission orders an earlier effective date, and the Commission 
may prevent the change or addition from taking effect unless it 
appears to the Commission to be consistent with the require- 
ments of the act. The Commission is authorized, after notice 
and hearing to abrograte any rule of a registered securities as- 
sociation if this is found necessary or appropriate to assure fair 
dealings by its members to assure a fair representation of its 
members in the administration of its affairs, or otherwise to 
protect investors or effectuate the purposes of the bill. The Com- 
mission may by order alter or supplement the rules of an associa- 
tion with respect of four subjects all relating to the o 
tion and operation of the association and not to the business 
conduct of the individual members. But the Commission must 
first request the association to adopt the specified alteration or 
amendment and can act only after notice and opportunity for 
hearing. The Commission is authorized after notice and hear- 
ing to suspend or revoke the registration of an association if 
the Commission finds that such association has violated any 
provision of the Exchange Act, of the rules and regulations there- 
under, or has failed to enforce compliance with its own rules, or 
has engaged in any other activity tending to defeat the purposes 
of the new act. 

The Commission may likewise, after notice and hearing, suspend 
or expel from a registered association any member who is found 
to have violated the Exchange Act, or who is found to have will- 
fully violated the Securities Act of 1933, or has aided another 
in doing so. The Commission is not empowered to suspend or 
expel a member for violation of an association’s rules. It is em- 
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powered after notice and hearing to remove from office any officer 
or director of a registered association who is found to have will- 
fully failed to enforce the rules of the association or has will- 
fully abused his authority. Exclusively municipal brokers and 
dealers are not within the provisions of section 1 of the Maloney 
bill. By forming their own associations and not registering they 
violate no law of the United States so far as I am aware. To this 
point I have outlined too sketchily, I fear, the principal provi- 
sions of section 1 of the Maloney bill. 

The bill as first presented granted the Commission authority to 
alter or supplement the rules of these associations to an extent not 
permitted by the present version. Such action by the Commission 
would not have affected over-the-counter-firms which chose to 
avoid membership in an association. For this reason, as I under- 
stand it, the provision was looked upon with disfavor by commit- 
tees and individuals affiliated with the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation and Investmest Bankers Conference, Inc. They stated 
that the provision was inconsistent with the fundamental of 
self-regulation, that it would place members of registered associa- 
tions under broader regulatory powers of the Commission than 
nonmembers, and hence at a potential disadvantage competitively; 
that it might require the associations to take over the work of 
enforcing the criminal law, which was said to be more appropri- 
ately the Commission's function, and that the broad powers which 
the provision gave the Commission over the rules of the association 
might deter firms from joining such an association. In response 
to these criticisms, the Commission agreed to support before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee the industry’s proposals 
that this provision be removed. In its place there was substituted 
a provision granting the Commission authority to make rules and 
regulations governing brokers and dealers engaged in the over-the- 
counter markets within the Federal jurisdiction and regardless of 
any affiliation with any registered association. This provision was 
embodied in a new section 2 of the Maloney bill. That new sec- 
tion, as then proposed, extended the powers of the Commission 
beyond those now found in section 2. In its original form section 
2 amended the present subsection (c) of section 15 of the Ex- 
3 Act to give the Commission a number of additional powers, 
all which applied to brokers and dealers whose business exclu- 
sively is municipal securities. It was in this manner that the 
original section 2 got into the Maloney bill. It was not “sneaked” 
in or gotten in by trickery, as some have charged. We don’t do 
business that way. Nor does Senator MALONEY. The Commission 
in its approach to whatever statutory amendments it has sup- 
ported and in drafting forms and various rules and regulations 
has constantly sought the advice and criticism of those most di- 
rectly affected by its proposals. It will continue to do so. It has 
acted on the principle expressed by Mr. Justice Cardozo in his 
concurring opinion in the Schechter case, that “when the task 
that is set before one is that of cleaning house, it is prudent as 
well as usual to take counsel of the dwellers.” If the Commission 
ever decides to recommend to Congress that some system of dis- 
closure through the medium of registration ought to be required 
as a protection to investors in connection with either the distribu- 
tion or subsequent trading in municipal securities through the 
facilities of the mails and interstate commerce, it will say so clearly 
and explicitly. 

But to resume my outline of the Maloney bill in its present form. 
As you know, section 2 has been modified and limited since its 
introduction. It now empowers the Commission to enact rules to 
prevent fraudulent, deceptive, or manipulative acts and practices 
and to prevent fictitious quotations. These provisions apply to all 
brokers and dealers, including those who do business exclusively in 
municipals who use the mails and the facilities of interstate 
commerce. Section 29 (b) of the act, which provides that con- 
tracts made in violation of the rules under the act shall be void, 
applies to violations of such rules, as does section 32 of the act, 
which prescribes criminal penalties. 

Section 2 likewise gives the Commission certain additional 
powers, namely, by rule and regulation to provide safeguards with 
respect to the financial responsibility of brokers and dealers, to 
regulate the manner, method, and place of soliciting business, and 
to regulate the time and method of making settlements, payments, 
or deliveries. 

Contracts made in violation of a rule of this type are void under 
section 29 (b) of the act only if the rule is one as to which the 
Commission shall determine and expressly provide that it is neces- 
sary and appropriate that section 29 (b) shall apply. Furthermore, 
criminal penalties do not attach to violations of rules of this type, 
except violations which consist of making false and misleading 
statements in reports or documents filed with the Commission. 
Moreover, rules of this type do not apply to transactions by 
brokers and dealers in exempted securities, which includes 
municipals. 

Finally, the Maloney bill amends section 17 of the. Exchange Act, 
to make every registered association subject to the same duties as 
to the keeping of records and the making of reports that are now 
imposed by section 17 on every registered broker and dealer and 
every national securities exchange. 

The exemption in favor of municipal brokers and dealers ex- 
pressed in the amendment proposed by Senator BANKHEAD found 
great favor with most of the members of the Senate committee. It 
was included over the objection of the Commission. The bill never 
did provide for, and the Commission never sought control over, 
municipalities or over the issuance of securities by them. It has 
said so repeatedly in private and in public before the Senate 
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committee. I see no valid reason for excluding those men who make 
their money through buying and selling municipal securities from 
the provisions which apply to those of you who make your money 
through buying and selling private corporate issues. They are 
made of the same clay as you and I. I see no valid reason why the 
investor buying a municipal issue should not know whether the 
man handling the purchase for him is his agent or a principal 
dealing on his own behalf. The fact that a man is engaged in 
buying and selling municipal issues does not make him a sacrosanct 
or a different kind of man from the fellow across the hall who buys 
and sells corporate securities, 

Some days ago we asked members of our staff to provide us with 
some figures about municipal dealers in the United States. They 
report that at best they can only estimate the number of dealers 
who specialize exclusively in municipals. It seems fairly certain 
that they are the exception and not the rule and not nearly so 
numerous as the general-securities dealer. It is estimated that 
the exclusively municipal dealers in the country do not come to 
more than 10 percent of all over-the-counter brokers and dealers, 
and probably they are much less than 10 percent. Since we have 
about 6,800 brokers and dealers registered with us, it seems that 
between five and six hundred would be the upper limit on the 
number of exclusively municipal dealers. A recent check of the 
firms and individuals listed in the Security Dealers of North Amer- 
ica Red Book indicated that of the unregistered brokers and 
dealers in the country only 310 deal exclusively in municipal 


securities. 

A study of the banks, brokers, and dealers participating in munic- 
ipal offerings of $100,000 and over during the first half of 1937 has 
been made. We are told that three types of firms participated in 
their offerings—(1) registered brokers and dealers, (2) banks and 
trust companies, and (3) unregistered brokers and dealers. Obvi- 
ously the latter must be the exclusive municipal dealers. A count 
was made of the number of syndicates whose participations in- 
cluded all three types of firms, and it was found that in the period 
defined syndicates of this type offered 109 issues aggregating $466,- 
939,500. This was the largest group. The next largest group con- 
sisted of syndicates in which only registered brokers and dealers 
participated. These syndicates handled 193 issues totaling $110,- 
608,578. Next in line came the syndicates composed exclusively of 
banks and trust companies and these distributed 10 issues totaling 
$13,815,500. The smallest group was the syndicates of unregistered 
brokers and dealers, the municipal dealers, who handled 32 issues 
amounting to only $7,107,000. 

A further break-down of these figures indicates further the minor 
part played by purely municipal dealers in important financing. 
One issue of $60,000,000 was handled by 40 firms, 38 of them reg- 
istered and 2 unregistered. Another issue of $50,000,000 was han- 
dled by 47 firms, of which 36 were registered with the Commission, 
8 were banks or trust companies, and 3 were unregistered firms. 
In a syndicate of 35 firms handling a $47,000,000 issue, 34 of the 
firms were registered and 1 was unregistered. Other issues and 
syndicates showed similar proportions and, if the figures for the 
first half of 1937 are 5 it follows that the part played by the 
exclusively municipal houses is not a leading one. These premises 
pose the possibility that the chief activities of the exclusively 
municipal houses are in the buying and selling of issues which 
have been outstanding for some time, an important element in 
the problem since it is estimated that in November 1934, 2,654 
taxing districts in 40 States were in default as to an aggregate 
indebtedness in principal and interest of $2,225,000,000. 

I am not contending that trading in these securities is not a 
legitimate business, or that the maintenance of the secondary mar- 
ket may not be necessary to complement original distributions of 
municipal issues. I am contending that the men engaged in it 
should be subject to the same regulation as other securities dealers; 
that they should be held to the same legal and ethical standards 
as other dealers; that such regulation, far from injuring municipal 
financing, should in the long run improve the quality and re- 
liability of municipal financing; that their exclusion from parts of 
the Maloney bill smacks of unfair competition as to those who deal 
in other types of securities and those who deal in other types and 
municipals as well. 

Returning, however, to the bill as it has been reported—it is not 
a novel or revolutionary reform measure. It is rather the result of 
pra of insistent effort on the part of leaders of your profession to 

ring a greater element of organization, of order, and of self-dis- 
cipline into what on a national scale has hitherto been a poorly 
defined field of activity. Your own organization, the New York 
Security Dealers Association, has made a distinguished contribu- 
tion to this movement and it is particularly gratifying to us at the 
Commission that your association, which I believe has had greater 
experience and greater success than any other organization in the 
over-the-counter field in creating and enforcing a cohesive system 
of effective self-regulation, should have through Mr. Dunne, your 
president, taken such a courageous and progressive position before 
the Senate committee on behalf of the bill. 

Whatever the history of the bill it seems plain that the over-the- 
counter market should submit to regulation. About 6,760 firms 
of brokers and dealers are registered with us. There are 1,375 
members of the New York Stock Exchange and 647 member firms. 
Over-the-counter quotations for at least 60,000 separate issues are 
published in services to which brokers and dealers subscribe, 
whereas only about 6,000 issues are admitted to trading on all the 
stock exchanges of the country. A great deal of trading takes 
place over the counter even in securities admitted to trading on 
exchanges even by members of the exchanges, and many high-grade 
bonds and preferred stocks not admitted to trading on any ex- 

change have their only market over the counter, This market not 
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only provides a medium for an immense volume of trading but it 
is also the principal channel through which the savings of the 
Nation flow into new financing. Unfortunately, every successful 
business attracts an undesirable element and some serious abuses 
have been found in the over-the-counter market. In 1937 the 
Commission made investigations in three areas outside the large 
financial centers—in Cleveland, Detroit, and the Pacific Northwest. 
A few attorneys and accountants were sent to make a flying survey. 
In the space of a few months 13 individuals were criminally con- 
victed, 16 more were placed under indictment, 17 corporations, and 
41 individuals were enjoined and 2 firms were expelled or com- 
pelled to withdraw from national securities exchanges, all for ele- 
mentary violation of law. I have in my brief case, and I wish I 
had time to read to you the script of a radio broadcast used 
Sunday mornings by a securities house in a western city. It is out 
of business, it has been fined by the State, enjoined by the Federal 
courts, and its customers have suffered substantial losses. Its 
broadcast is made up of such hymns as “Fairest Lord Jesus,” 
homilies, flag-waving praise of the trading corporation, and one of 
them ended with a hymn that struck a prophetic note, “God Will 
Take Care of You.” 

Some of the differences of opinion about the Maloney bill are due, 
in my opinion, to failure to agree on a definition of self-regulation. 
Yet when Mr. our Chairman, spoke in Hartford a month 
before Senator Matongy introduced the bill, he stated that self- 
regulation did not mean private lawmaking; that it did mean, “first, 

obedience 


ce, according to Arthur 
Krock, of the New York Times, who — liberty exists through 
forestalling legal restraint by self-restraint. 

Sometimes I think the ultra conservatives of our day realize the 
principles of the Schechter decision rather slowly. The framework 
of the Maloney bill is an effort to foster self-discipline within the 
law and the confines of the National Constitution, to permit self- 
regulation subject to a tolerant Government supervision designed to 
help set the general course and not permit private interests to over- 
come the public interest. It is an effort to create a legal framework 
for cooperation between your Government and your business. It is 
not enough to say that we favor cooperation between business and 
Government. It is necessary to work out the mechanics and tools 
for that cooperation. One way to cooperate is for business and 
Government to sit down together and try to devise intelligent laws 
and then for business associations to insist upon its members obey- 
ing those laws. 

What are the chances of failure if the Maloney bill becomes law? 
If the associations do not compel their members to live up to the 
laws, to eschew unethical practices if control of the associations falls 
into the hands of a few, if they are used to monopolize the securities 
business, or to force poor issues into the hands of the weak members 
for the profit of the strong members, if the associations are run as 
merely private clubs or are used to satisfy grudges or in any way as 
instruments of oppression, failure will follow and the experiment 
written off as a loss. If the Commission does not exercise a wise and 
beneficent supervision, or bears down too much or too little, failure 
will follow. But I have a belief founded somewhat perhaps on wish- 
ful thinking that the bill, if enacted, will be a success. Enlightened 
self-interest points the way for the industry. The Investment 
Bankers Conference, Inc.—and I say this despite some differences of 
opinion with them as to certain details of the bill—has shown a 
spirit which augurs well for the future. I understand the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association now supports the bill. Your own asso- 
ciation has made an outstanding success. With little by way of 
precedent to guide you, you have achieved much in maintaining 
good standards of conduct, good order in your own field, and good 
treatment of the public. I hope it continues. These are the grounds 
of my optimism. If we all fail, the alternative is for the Commission 
to ask Congress for more pervasive powers in the over-the-counter 
market. If we succeed, we not only improve the condition of our 
own affairs and relieve government of greater burdens but we 
promote the public interest. 
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Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
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delivered on March 2, 1938, by Gen. R. C. Marshall, Jr., 
consulting engineer, Chief of the Construction Division of 
the Army during the World War, before the Washington 
Society of Engineers on the subject Superhighways. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I have been asked to talk to you tonight about the so-called 
superhighway bill, S. 3428, introduced by Senator BULKLEY, of 
Ohio. 


I cannot think that you would want me to talk about the engl- 
neering features of such a project. The Bureau of Public Roads 
and the State highway departments come pretty near knowing 
the conditions governing all of this country which appertain to 
the correct e and construction methods for whatever 
type of highway chosen for any given locality. They are the 
authority in those matters. 

It would seem to me that the question of a superhighway sys- 
tem for this country insofar as legislation is concerned goes more 
to the economic, the quasi economic, and “the state of the 
Union” reasons for it rather than how it is to be constructed and 
where it is to be located insofar as the considerations to be 
presently taken up. 

I think it might well be accepted as an axiom, it might well 
be taken for granted, that a superhighway system is highly 
desired by.the Nation unless the burden of providing it is too 
heavy a one in the contemplation of the taxpayer. If for one or 
more reasons this burden does not appear too great the public 
will welcome with open arms such a superhighway system. 

Bills have been introduced into Congress for perhaps 20 years 
or more on this subject. This subject has been discussed by cham- 
bers of commerce, at meetings of engineers, and at assemblages 
of highway officials. So far as I know there has never been any 
doubt but that the motorist of the country is entitled to and will 
welcome such a system of superhighways and that the only 
obstacle has been the thought, “Never would there be given the 
consent of the public for such a system to be paid for from the 
Treasury.” 

The Bulkley bill, S. 3428, provides for the creation of a corpo- 
ration to be known as the United States Highway Corporation. 
This corporation to be governed by a board of directors of three 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. This corporation to be, wholly owned by the United 
States, its capital stock to be subscribed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment from time to time, but not to exceed $100,000,000. This 
amount, in contemplation of the bill, is the sum total of the funds 
to come from the general funds of the Treasury. The United 
States Highway Corporation will have full corporate powers with 
the right of eminent domain, with the right of immediate posses- 
sion. The location of the roadways is to be determined by the 
Board after consultation with the War Department with respect 
to bridges and with respect to military values and is then to be 
submitted to the President. Upon his approval the matter of 
location is settled for any and all parts of the highways authorized 
by the bill. 

The bill contemplates a right-of-way at least 300 feet in width 
except where prohibitive in cost, with the right to acquire strips 
of land on each side and there is contemplated to be an added 
provision with the right to acquire sites for emergency landing 
fields for airplanes. 

The bill provides for the establishment and collection of reason- 
able toll charges for the use of the highways and it provides 
for the administration, maintenance, and policing of the entire 
system. 

The bill does not directly provide, but by implication it may 
be said that these superhighways will ultimately have four sep- 
arate lines of pavements, each pavement separated from the other 
by a suitable strip of land so that vehicles will go in only one 
direction on a pavement, and at night the adjacent pavements 
will be so far apart that the headlight glare nuisance will be re- 
duced to a comfortable driving minimum and there will be no 
fear, reason, or likelihood for head-on collisions either day or 
night. The sight distance to be ample for safety. The alinement, 
grades, and curves to be predicated on speeds yet to be deter- 
mined but a good guess I would say would be not less than 100 
miles per hour. The superhighway to intersect nothing at grade. 
The superhighway to be adequately fenced and the entrances 
to the same for egress and ingress of vehicular traffic several 
miles apart. At the only points of egress and ingress there will 
be located toll gates, gasoline stations, and other concessions. 

Tolls are repugnant to the American people. No one can pre- 
dict what I will call a nonoppressive toll for such a system. By 
a nonoppressive toll I mean one which will not cause the auto- 
mobilist to avoid the superhighway system. This, of course, 
will depend to a large extent on the convenience and saving which 
will accrue to the motoring public. I have said that tolls are 
repugnant to the American people. I say with almost the same 
emphasis that the American people are willing to pay for con- 
venience. Therefore, the superhighway should be located and 
— — out so as to be of the utmost convenience to the motoring 
public, 
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Mr. Charles F. Kettering, vice president of General Motors Co., 
gave an address before the American Society of Civil Engineers 
in Detroit, on July 21, 1937, in which he gave the estimated motor- 
vehicle registration, to 1960, and he also gave the area in square 
miles to 1 mile of road and the cars to 1 mile of road in some 
countries of the world. Insofar as applicable to the following 
tables that data is used. 


Showing percent per year increase over preceding period 


1917 1927 1937 1957 


Registration, millions, all cars 
Percent per year Increase 
Registration, millions, trucks ont: 
Percent per y 
Production, millions, all cars 
Percent pe year increase 
Production, thousands, trucks only. 

Percent per year Increase 4 


Comparable use of automobiles with other nations 


Cars to 
1 mile | Multiple 
of road 


On April 14, 1937, Mr. Frank T. Sheets made an address in New 
York City. Mr. Sheets was formerly chief engineer for some 12 
years of the Illinois Highway Department, a past president of the 
American Association of State Highway Officials, and is now presi- 
dent of the Portland Cement Association. In that address it was 
brought out that travel in five States where traffic surveys were 
made is 54 percent urban and 46 percent on rural highways. The 
following is quoted from that address: 

“Road use surveys which have been made in two widely differing 
States, Wisconsin and New York, indicate an average usage of 
highways by rural and urban people, as follows: 


How they travel 
Where they live Main |Interme-| Land 
trunk diate service | Streets 
highways] highways} roads 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Br RAR TAE Us Sah PORE IL SB 55 17 13 15 
(0) |, AOR Mg SIRS a DSP SRST RS Su, 38 6 3 53 


“This table shows that main trunk and intermediate highways 
are of vital interest to both the city man and the farmer, the city 
man traveling 44 percent and the farmer 72 percent of his annual 
mileage on these two classes.” 

In September of 1937 what was known as the German roads dele- 
gation went from England to Germany to investigate the auto- 
bahnen scheme. This delegation consisted of— 


Members of both houses of Parliament ic Nas. tl 57 
Members of county councils and county surveyors__......____ 88 
Members of professional societies associated with the techni- 
calities of road construction and transport operation .---- 18 
Members of organizations representing road users, road trans- 
port, motor manufacturers, and road construction 61 
I quote in full appendix IV of their report: 
“APPENDIX IV 


“TESTS TO SHOW THE ECONOMY OF VEHICULAR OPERATION 


“The economy in operation of vehicles of all classes on special 
motor roads can best be illustrated by giving the results of some 
direct comparisons made on the German road system under the 
auspices of the inspector general of roads. 

“Two routes were selected running between Bruchsal and Bad 
Nauheim. The old road, 161 kilometers (101 miles) long, bears 
comparison with our existing roads, It passes through Heidelberg, 
Darmstadt, and Frankfurt and all intervening villages and town- 
ships, and has been the subject of various improvements during 
the past 4 years. 

“The new road is 147 kilometers (91 miles) long and is built on 
the autobahn principle. It serves, by means of junctions, not only 
the towns above mentioned but also Mannheim as well. 
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“The comparative road and traffic conditions during the test 
runs were as follows: 


Road conditions 


8 


Bruchsal to Nauheim miles 


Distance 
Extent of populated areas en route do 
Cross roads 


Side roads to Fight 
Side roads to 
Level crossings..__- me 


crossings. 
Other cars encountered . 


— 
888888 


8 


1 One-way traffic. 

Too numerous to be counted. 

“During the tests a 3.21 litre Mercedes touring car was used. 
A recording machine, known as the Kienzle-Tachograph, was in- 
stalled, which records on a paper chart the driving time, the dis- 
tance, and the exact speed of the vehicle. Other devices record- 
ing the number of gear changes and the deflection of the steering 
wheel were also installed. 

“The results were as follows: 


Fuel consumption 


Gal- | Miles per 
lons gallon 
Moe road ee | aera arr 5.95 17 
. feta é 3.1 29.7 


“A significant feature is the comparison in vehicular manipula- 
tion. The details are informative. 


Old road | New road 


Accelerator operated times. 597 
Brake operatedq— 8 491 


5 

3 

Sas erred Dn. 6 1 

No. 2 N. 15 1 

No. 3. A, CN 45 1 

a 5 
Clutch o — a oe | | Yams 

Steering wheel deflections over 17 do 5, 700 10 


“A goods vehicle was likewise tested on the same roads, being 
12.3 tons with a 3.18-ton trailer. 


Fuel con- 
sumption 


Speed 


Under the Bulkley bill there are two contemplated methods of 
liquidating in whole or in part the bond issues which the Highway 
Corporation is authorized to make to pay for the cost of the super- 
highway as well as its policing and maintenance. No one can fore- 
tell what the income from either will be. 

It is a question of judgment as to what is the best approach to 
attempting to make such a system self-liquidating. Some think 
that an additional tax on gasoline would be the best method, while 
others think that the mere on of an additional tax on gaso- 
line would defeat a consideration of the matter. 

Among the reasons that tolls as a means of financing this system 
is suggested are: 

(a) Tolls are fairer than any other tax. The payment of a toll 
impost is made only by those using and enjoying this extra highway 
service. Any tax on motorcars or fuel would be paid by all 
motorists irrespective of their utilization of this superservice. 

(b) Toll houses at all entrances to the highways will permit the 
use of this system to be limited to licensed and safe drivers. 

(c) The necessary and inevitable limitation of speed and tonnage 
upon all other highways, not affording the factors for safety given 
by the superhighways, will promote safety in general motor traffic 
and increase the use of the superhighways. 

In 1936 the motor-fuel consumption was 19,600,000,000 gallons. 
According to Mr. A. J. Byles, president of the American Petroleum 
Institute, the motor fuel consumed in 1937 was more than 22,000,- 
000,000 gallons, a volume sufficient to propel a vehicle in the aggre- 
gate distance of 300,000,000,000 miles, The net gallonage used in 
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vehicles on the highways was doubtless somewhat below these 
figures. 


There is no known method of arriving at what might be accepted 
as an income from tolls. It would depend entirely upon how at- 
tractive the superhighway system would prove to the automobilists 
as a whole. So that any amount arrived at would only be an 
arithmetical problem after a number of assumptions. I 
believe that I have given you most, if not all, of the applicable facts 
which are known. However, for the benefit of those present, I 
shall make some assumptions and arrive at a total, well knowing 
that actual experience will greatly change these totals and well 
knowing that sufficient investigation has not been made for the 
assumptions to be reliable, Nevertheless, here goes. 

We have shown before that 46 percent is rural traffic and 54 
percent urban. Of the 3,000,000 miles of rural highways, 300,000 
miles constitute the main trunk-paved highways and I am as- 
suming that 20 percent of that travel will go on the super- 
highway system. I am assuming that 5 percent of the remainder 
of the rural travel will go on the superhighway system. 
assuming that 5 percent of urban gasoline 
superhighway system. 

It has been determined that one-sixth of the gallonage is used 
sp hepa five-sixths by passenger cars. 

n 193 ere were 25,400,000 passenger cars registered and 
4,250,000 freight motor vehicles. I 

The question of selecting a rate of toll which will be non- 
oppressive is one of judgment and having exercised that judg- 
ment no one can predict its results. However, for the purpose 
of arriving at a figure I am taking 1.5 mills per passenger-mile for 
passenger cars and 4 mills per ton-mile for freight motor vehicles, 
Now it becomes necessary to make other assumptions. I am as- 
suming an average of three passengers per passenger car, including 
—̃ U— erat den nS per freight motor 

e. 

Now, having made all these assumptions and performing the 
arithmetical problem, we would find a gross revenue from the 
tolls alone of $208,250,000. 

This revenue might be augmented if necessary b charging an 
entrance fee and the figure now suggested is 25 ale lor yaks 
senger car and 50 cents per truck. Going through a similar arith- 
metical process we would find that this would give an annual 
income of $37,562,500. 

If the above assumptions are borne out in practice and if the 
car mileage were that of 1937, the annual revenue from such tolls 
would be $245,812,500, 

I have indicated to you the probable per annum increase in 
registration of automobiles and this probable increase was predi- 
cated on a normal increase in our present highway system. The 
superhighway system, it is believed, will augment the require« 
ments of roads of the State highway and Federal-aid system ovor 
and above what they will be if the superhighway project should 
not be approved. It is the thought and notion of those advo- 
cating the superhighway that the State highway departments will 
have increased demands for other farm-to-market roads, other 
intermediate highways and State main-trunk highways of the 
Federal-aid system and that the public will become even more 
highway-minded than ſt otherwise would be. 

No one can plan a superhighway on paper. The best you can 
do is to envision the same, and the Bulkley bill does that by pro- 
viding for no more than three transcontinental lines east and west 
and seven north and south. In envisioning such a system it 
would seem that a total of 20,000 miles will accomplish the above 
and leave approximately 3,000 miles for spurs or connecting high- 
ways so as to reach the centers of population and of industrial 
areas. To attempt to route these lines without considerable study 
in each State would be but to borrow trouble. 

In envisioning such a system it would be the idea that the main 
superhighway lines to go through no city, cars from the centers 
of population flowing into it through properly connecting high- 
ways which now exist, or where that would not give an adequate 
road for this traffic, then by constructing additional connecting or 
spur highways for such centers of population or industry. 

The superhighway system should attract to it interstate bus 
and truck traffic and much of the intrastate bus and truck traffic. 
It should attract to it the 


increased and safety on the superhighway system should be at a 
maximum. 
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Europe, where land values are relatively stable, would it not be 
more successful in this country, where real-estate operations are 
so much more volatile? 

In the address of Mr. Sheets above referred to, he states, in part, 
“Property damage and loss of life from highway accidents are 
valued at more than one and one-half billion dollars a year.” 

What percentage of this will be saved on the State highway 
systems by the superhighway system taking over a large part of 
this load of trucks, busses, and speeding automobiles? If safety on 
the State highway systems be increased by 20 percent, there will 
be a saving to the motorists on the State highway systems of 
$300,000,000 a year and those motorists as such under the plan of 
the Bulkley bill are not paying one cent for the superhighway. 

Again quoting from Mr. Sheets’ address: Various authorities 
agree that adequate versus inadequate highway improvement will 
effect a saving of at least 2 cents per vehicle-mile of travel.” 

I refer you back to the report of the German roads delegation and 
their report of the tests to show the relative economy of vehicular 
operation on the autobahn. I cannot believe that the saving per 
vehicle-mile will be 2 cents. However, there will be a saving on 
the superhighway which will accrue to the user and when he is 
brought to the realization thereof it will ameliorate his feeling 
against tolls. This saving, of course, accrues to the motorist who 
uses the superhighway system. 

Some consideration should be given to the permanently in- 
creased production of automobiles which will be effected by such a 
superhighway system and the increased use of motor fuel because 
of it. This has a permanent industrial effect for there are a great 
many other industries which have a permanent increase as a 
result. It will raise the ceiling of many industries. For example, 
the Washington Daily News stated that the automobile industry 
consumes the following: 


Percent 
Mee gc Bol. Se AE a 18 
Plate: TSS ᷑̃—— 3 
Co EGS ce ales a gh gy are rs a a ad estan to ater beware E oa 
i 36 
Zinė- 11 
pyi AET, 14 
PAI VAARA a A 12 
CFF S A eee 9 


It becomes at once apparent that the increase in revenue from 
taxes, due to the increases above indicated, will run into a very 
considerable amount, and this is entitled to more than passing 
notice in giving consideration to this subject. 

Such a superhighway system will have a distinct military value. 
The Bureau of Public Roads have in part planned the present 
highway system with an eye to their military value, and as a gen- 
eral proposition I would say that the present system is adequate. 
However, I have not the slightest doubt but that if the super- 
highway system were in existence and this country became in- 
volved in a major war the superhighway system would be a tremen- 
dous adjunct to the other transportation facilities for military 


purposes, 

Now, as to the timeliness of advocating this project at this time. 
We find ourselves in a recession of business; unemployment, in- 
stead of decreasing, is increasing. Additional appropriations for 
W. P. A. are being made. The thought that much of this W. P. A. 
money can be used on this highway system is appealing to Mem- 
bers of Congress, and many feel that a large part of the cost of 
such a system would be offset by a decrease in W. P. A. require- 
ments through the next 4 or 5 years. 

Never before have we found the business and political situation 
where there seems certainly a possibility and maybe a probability 
of such an act being passed. 

It has been my fortune to collaborate with Senator BULKLEY in 
this matter. All phases of this have been discussed for so many 
years that it seems rather dull to go over them. The question 
which presented itself was which and how many of these things 
which have been discussed so often could properly be assembled 
so as to present a case which would be acceptable to the President, 
the Congress, and the American public. The engineering and 
construction of a superhighway system was not the problem with 
which the framers of this legislation were faced. Without in any 
way minimizing the problems of the engineering and the construc- 
tion features, because they are great, and we all believe that the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway departments have 
ample information which will lead to a proper settlement of those 
questions, yet I repeat that it was not those questions with which 
the framers of this legislation were faced. The questions to be 
determined were those which I have indicated: Was there suffi- 
cient economic justification for this project taking everything into 
consideration, and would the President, the Congress, and the 
public so value it in the affirmative? 

Senator Butxiey did not introduce his bill without making a 
survey of that situation and without arriving at the conclusion 
that now is probably a time when such a law could be enacted. 

However, he has placed some safeguards around the situation, 
and among them might be mentioned that the bond issue will run 
for not to exceed 60 years, that the interest will not exceed 3 
percent, and that the authorization under the present bill will be 
for $2,000,000,000, leaving to the wisdom of future Congresses the 
er to determine the feasibility or advisability of going forward 
further. 
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Another point with respect to the timeliness of this is the fact 
that there is not now before Congress any other legislation of 
major proportion looking toward relieving the country from the 
business depression it is now in. This legislation does not con- 
template increasing the primary debt of the country and it does 
not contemplate drawing on the Budget. It does not contemplate 
that the system shall be paid for from the general revenues of the 
Treasury Department. It does contemplate that it be self-liquidat- 
ing; it does contemplate that it be paid for by those who use it; 
and it does contemplate that in due time it will be free from tolls, 
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ADDRESS BY COL. ADNA R. CHAFFEE, GENERAL STAFF, BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED AT MIAMI BEACH, 
FLA., MARCH 1, 1938 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an address by Col. Adna R. 
Chaffee, General Staff, before the Committee of One Hun- 
dred at Miami Beach, Fla., March 1, 1938, on the subject. 
The Army of the United States. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix, as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Committee of One Hundred, permit me to say 
that I appreciate very greatly the honor of your invitation to dis- 
cuss with you this evening the Army of the United States. And 
before I start, may I convey to you the greetings and best wishes 
of the Secretary of War, Mr. Woodring, and of the Chief of Staff, 
General Craig. Both asked me personally to express their appre- 
ciation of your attention to this topic. 

The Army of the United States is your Army. It is the people’s 
Army. The more that you understand its organization and situ- 
ation, its strength and distribution, its comparative efficiency, 
its mission, and its difficulties, the better it will be, and the more 
progress it will make. We professional soldiers are but your 
agents who are charged continuously with carrying out the laws 
and duties entrusted to us by the Congress to insure the carrying 
out of the Army’s part of the national defense. 

Our national policy is one of nonaggression and of military iso- 
lation. We neither seek nor expect any particular war, nor do we 
count upon military alliances. Our basic military policy which 
is shaped by the National Defense Act of 1920 is, therefore, de- 
fensive in character and must be completely self-sustaining. 

The Army of the United States has three major components: 
The Regular Army, a Federal force in being at all times; the Na- 
tional Guard when called into the service of the United States; 
and the Organized Reserves, a skeletonized Federal force, in being 
only for very limited periods of training. 

In the Regular Army we have a small professional Army whose 
duties are to furnish the garrisons required at all times in the 
foreign possessions; to furnish part of the initial force necessary 
to cover the mobilization of further forces; to serve as a labora- 
tory for the development of military material and equipment; and 
as the training school of the military art capable of producing 
instructors for all components of the Army. It provides the neces- 
sary overhead for all components. The Regular Army also is the 
force upon which, in the end, rests the maintenance of law and 
order as prescribed by the Federal Government, 

The authorized strength of the Regular Army under the Na- 
tional Defense Act was 18,000 officers and 280,000 enlisted men. 
This has been reduced in appropriation enactments to 12,300 offi- 
cers and 162,000 enlisted men. Of these, approximately 44,000 
men are in the foreign garrisons and 128,000 in the United States. 
Taking out service troops, there are approximately 90,000 Regular 
Army combat soldiers in the United States, including the Air 
Corps. The Regular Army at its existing strength is available to 
take the field at any time. 

The National Guard, which is primarily a State force, is equipped 
and is trained for a short period annually by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It has a present authorized strength of 200,000 officers and 
men. In an emergency it may be called into the service of the 
United States without great delay. It is organized into regiments, 
brigades, divisions, in the appropriate arms so that it may properly 
and rapidly fit into the organization of war armies. The National 
Guard at its present strength could be brought into the field 
within 30 days. 
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The Organized Reserves are comprised almost entirely of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps which has a strength of approximately 
94,000 officers. The Enlisted Reserve is negligible. A great ma- 
jority of these officers are young and have received 4 years’ military 
training in the R. O. T. C. as part of their college courses. There- 
after, they have received 2 weeks practical training per year as 
often as the War Department has been able to finance such 
training. Reserve officers have assignments to fill the gaps in 

Army units which will be necessitated by the detachment 
of a large number of regular officers for the organization and 
training of war forces; and some have assignments to fill gaps in 
National Guard units, They will be needed in the transition from 
peace to war strength of these units. The bulk of the remainder 
form the officer cadres of Organized Reserve units, the soldiers for 
which will be brought out as the emergency develops by recruit- 
ing or by the draft. 

It is easy for you to see, therefore, that the American people 
have adopted a system which is not intended to undertake a 
major war at the drop of a hat. The small peacetime Army must 
be built up by two of these successive components and the bulk 
of the war armies must be trained after the emergency has been 

It certainly is not an Army shaped for aggression or 
militarism. 


The command of the Army vests in the President as Commander 
in Chief, and directly in the Secretary of War. Like any other 
t business the Army has an executive and planning staff, the 
General Staff headed by the Chief of Staff, and a technical operat- 
ing staff. This General Staff has four divisions along functional 
lines—personnel, intelligence, operations and training, and supply. 
It has an additional division of special mission—the War Plans 
Division. Special interest has no place in the General Staff. 
Neither Air Corps, nor Infantry, nor National Guard has a pre- 
ferred position. Its aim is to develop and keep the whole team 
in balance for one purpose—combat. 

Territorially the Army is divided into nine corps areas within 
the continental United States and three overseas departments— 
Panama, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

While the corps areas embrace several States, they were origi- 
nally planned on the basis of approximate equality of available 
military manpower. Each is capable of raising one Regular Army, 
two National Guard, and three Reserve divisions; with a certain 
quota of corps and Army troops such as heavy artillery, seacoast 
artilley, air force, and the supply services needed for the rounding 
out of 54 combat divisions. The corps area commander, a major 
general of the Regular Army, has command and control of all 
Federal military activities in his area, and of the training of the 
National Guard. 

Tactically the Army is organized into regiments of the several 
arms and these are combined into brigades and divisions of the 
combined arms. The division is the great unit of the combat 
team, capable of self-support and of conducting independent 
operations. It also is in the command of a major general. 

Decision in war is eventually gained upon the land, and decision 
in land operations is gained upon the ground. Recent wars have 
again amply demonstrated these truths. A determined army 
cannot be shot out of position and a determined people cannot 
be bombed into submission. Sea and air troops are essential to the 
conduct of war, but the land army in the end guarantees the 
imposition of the national will upon the enemy. 

Since, as I have said, we do not have aggressive ideas in our 
national military policies, we do not organize or train to fight in 
any particular theater selected in advance. Therefore, our peace 
army, the laboratory, must contain every type of troops which a 
balanced force might need in any theater. An army is the highest 
exemplification of the team. If it is not trained and geared to 
work as a fine team it is inefficient. 

An army requires in its team powerful, slow-moving elements 
capable of advancing step by step in the face of the heaviest 
resistance, capable of holding doggedly when all else is gone, 
capable of occupying and remaining and living dominant in a 
locality or a theater of war. 

It requires lighter, faster-moving elements for gathering infor- 
mation, screening against surprise, slipping around the flanks, 
through gaps, or overhead, to harass, slow up, or pin down the 
enemy until the slower-moving elements can arrive to crush him. 

It needs supply elements to keep its steady stream of food and 
munitions flowing. 

It needs communication elements to bind all these together and 
it needs a brain and many subordinate nerve centers to activate 
and control its movements. 

These basic elements have existed since the dawn of history. 

A basic principle of combining organization and weapons is that 
every unit, from the smallest upward, shall have those weapons 
which it habitually needs in the execution of every mission, and 
that weapons which find occasional or periodic usage shall be 
grouped in special units to be farmed out when occasion demands. 

Today as formerly the infantry forms the backbone of armies; 
it is the most numerous. The infantry soldier, basically, is armed 
with the rifle and bayonet. He can fight anywhere that he can stand 
up, on the mountain, in the desert, in the swamp. His basic neces- 
sities are rifle, bayonet, ammunition, and water. He is a self-con- 
tained force in himself and can operate in any sized war from 
that of the individual to the army. The most important man in 
all armies is the trained individual soldier. Seven out of eight 
combat infantry soldiers in our Army use the rifle. The Spring- 
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field rifle which we had in the World War is outmoded and we are 
taking steps toward equipping our men with a new semiautomatic 
shoulder rifle which will enable each man to deliver five times as 
many aimed shots in a period of time as could the World War sol- 
dier. The eighth man in the infantry squad carries the Browning 
automatic rifle, the lightest and most portable type of machine 
gun. Defensively each man is equipped with a steel helmet and a 
gas mask which is a great improvement over World War types. 
These then are the weapons of the smallest permanent infantry 
unit, the company whose strength is 120 men. 

The battalion is formed of three rifle companies and a machine- 
gun company. Here our very efficient 30-caliber Browning machine 
gun makes its appearance in organization. In our effort to adapt 
the motorized age as far as practicable to organization, one im- 
provement which we seek at present, and which is difficult to find, 
is motor traction to get these guns forward over difficult ground 
which will be better than the very efficient mule. The machine- 
gun company of the battalion has 12 machine guns. These may 
aena as a unit or they may be detached to help particular com- 
panies, 

The regiment is composed of three rifle and machine-gun bat- 
talions and a heavy-weapons company. It has also command, 
communication, and supply elements. The heavy-weapons com- 
pany is equipped with .50-caliber or 37-millimeter antitank weapons 
to ward off hostile mechanized vehicles; .50-caliber antiaircraft 
machine guns to ward off low-flying attack planes, and the 81- 
millimeter mortar, a weapon capable of throwing smoke or high 
explosive very efficiently for a limited range upon targets imme- 
diately impeding the battalions. The rations and ammunition are 
now supplied by truck instead of by wagon. The gasoline cooking 
range is replacing the wood burner. The Infantry regiment in its 
communications uses the runner, the flash lamp, rockets and 
lights, wire, radio, and panels. By one means or another it gets 
its messages and orders through, no matter what the situation 

The infantry brigade is a tactical combination of two or more 
regiments, and the division is formed of one or more brigades with 
added field artillery, engineer, medical, and other service troops. 
The present trend of thought is to motorize our infantry division 
as much as possible so that it shall have no elements not trans- 
portable in truck transportation, and it shall have a goodly share 
of truck transportation for its supply in order that when occasion 
demands it may transport itself from one locality to another 
rapidly and find itself on arrival fresh and able to march and 
to fight. 

The corps is a grouping of several divisions with additional 
artillery, tanks, engineers, and observation aviation. The Army is 
a grouping of two or more corps with additional artillery, cavalry 
divisions, aviation, and all the supply elements necessary for its 
independent life in a zone of the theater of operations. 

In the World War, for example, at the time of the St. Mihiel 
operation General Pershing for the first time had an army under 
his command. At the time of the armistice he had a group of 
two armies, one under Liggett, the other under Bullard, with his 
own service of supplies and zone of communications under 
Harbord. 

Each infantry division has a brigade of field artillery. Its 
smallest unit is the battery of four guns with their ammunition- 
carrying vehicles. Artillery likewise is grouped into battalions, 
regiments, and the brigade, so that if need be smaller elements 
may be detached to operate directly with the smaller elements of 
infantry, or the guns may serve the infantry division as a whole. 
The preponderant weapon of field artillery is the 75-millimeter 
gun. We have taken that most excellent weapon, the French 75, 
of which we have many, and by utilizing the tube and recoil 
mechanism, and improving the carriage and adapting it for automo- 
tive traction, we have transformed it, at low cost, into a very 
efficient piece. From one position it could formerly command a 
sector of 1 mile at a maximum range of 8,000 yards. It can now 
command a sector of 12 miles at a maximum range of 13,000 yards. 
In land operations it is not only necessary to have a quick-firing, 
accurate cannon to reach the enemy at a distance on the fiat and 
on forward slopes but to search out the ravines and the hollows; 
there howitzers and mortars find their places. In the World War 
we had the 155-millimeter (6-inch) howitzer, a regiment in the 
divisional field artillery brigade; we are replacing it today with 
the 105-millimeter howitzer, which has about the same mobility in 
traction as the 75-millimeter gun. For its destructive power on 
enemy works we have improved and regrouped the 155-millimeter 
howitzer so as to 2 it in the corps and Army artillery, re- 
inforcing the artillery the division. For our cavalry divisions 
we have developed the very mobile and efficient 75-millimeter 
howitzer, and we use it as a pack weapon, in draft, and with 
mechanized traction. 

The 155-millimeter gun with a of 10 miles and the 240- 
millimeter howitzer are the largest bers ordinarily included in 
the mobile army. And now we come to some of the elements which 
enter into these larger groupings in the Army, remembering that 
they may be detached at any moment to serve with a smaller 
grouping whose immediate mission and terrain demands and per- 
mits their utilization. 

The first is aviation. In our service it has four recognized com- 
bat types, viz: Observation, bombardment, attack, and pursuit. 
From the World War it has inherited a tactical nomenclature of 
its own—flights, squadrons, groups, and wings—but it could just 
as well conform to the established terminology of other arms and 
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be called platoons, companies, battalions, and regiments. Ob- 
servation aviation in groups of three or more ms is as- 
signed to the corps and the Army, and its duty is the quick 
gathering and reporting of information and the adjustment of 
long-range artillery fire. For this purpose it utilizes the radio, 
panel, dropped message, and photograph, and it is defensively 
armed. Enormous advance has recently been 5 in — 
photography. In the foreign possessions we main composi 

wings of all types of aviation. In the United States the largest 
grouping is the G. H. Q. Air Force, which is in reality an army, 
or group of armies, quota of aviation. It serves directly under the 
command of the general commanding a theater of operations. We 
have recently seen in Spain and China that if the use of aviation 
does not contribute very directly to the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of the ground armies its effort is largely lost and serves 
but to arouse the resentment of the rest of the world. In the 
G. H. Q. Air Force we find groups of bombardment, attack, pur- 
suit, and long-range observation assembled into wing commands, 

Barring the fact that its operation and maintenance uires 
^ high degree of technical skill, there is no mystery in tary 
aviation. It has the romance which cavalry formerly had of com- 
parative speed, of wide, sudden, unexpected movements, While 
in peace its dangers in training are comparatively more than the 
other arms, in war its percentage of casualties is far less than 
those of the infantry, artillery, and signal corps. 

Bombardment aviation, tactically, is nothing more nor less than 
a grouping of very long-range guns. The .30-caliber machine gun 
can fire 600 aimed shots per minute at an extreme range of 2 
miles. The .75 can fire 10 shots per minute at 7½ miles; the 
1€-inch seacoast gun, 1 shot in 2 or 3 minutes at more than 25 
miles. The bombardment airplane can deliver one or two very 
large shots per day at the range of several hundred miles. Its pri- 
mary targets are , Munitions factories, heavy defensive 
works, and, especially in our case, naval ships at sea within its 
radius of action when the Navy may be absent on offensive mis- 
sions. It is well trained in celestial navigation for operations over 
water. It can operate effectively by day or night. 

Attack aviation is especially designed and equipped for the at- 
tack, by machine gun and small bomb, of enemy troops and light 
defenses. It is the cavalry of the air. 

Pursuit aviation is the aerial protector of the other air troops. 
Its business—and it is so designed and armed—is the destruction 
of hostile aviation. Its airplanes are small, highly maneuverable, 
and speedy. Unfortunately it is not very effective at night: 

To insure our supply of pilots, we also necessarily have many air- 
planes designed for amine: and we must have cargo airplanes 
to rapidly transport the air force necessities of maintenance and 
supply. 

Ship for ship, I think I may assure you that our Air Corps is as 
well equipped as any in the world today, and with this year’s 
appropriation its matériel is adequate to meet our peacetime needs. 

In point of numbers, our Army and Navy air forces combined 
rank about fourth in the world’s air forces. With the all-metal, 
stream-lined fuselage and its monoplane wings it would seem 
that the limit of design has nearly been reached. The present 
trend of development toward more speed, climb, and altitude 
seems to lie with engines of still greater power and more favorable 
shape. Engines of over 100 horsepower are now used, and the 
development toward more power seems to be rapid. Development 
in accessories to permit ease and certainty of navigation, operation, 
greater range, and greater perfection of fighting ability is unceasing, 

Aviation still has one great enemy—bad weather. There still 
are days when it is blind and cannot work to military advantage. 
It is getting more and more dependent on extensively prepared air- 
dromes. It is helpless on the ground and its airdromes must have 
the constant coverage and protection of other troops. 

For ground operations, as I said, we must have a quota of 
comparatively fast-moving mobile troops, and the differential in 
the speed of movement between the horse and the man, when you 
are trying to maneuver hundreds or thousands of individuals 
over rough ground under circumstances involving death in large 
quantities, is just as important as it ever was. We cannot neglect 
our Cavalry. The day of the lance, saber, and cuirass is gone. 
But American Cavalry never favored them much, anyhow. Today 
it is armed with the same semiautomatic rifle and the same ma- 
chine gun as the infantryman. Indeed, it also has in quantity a 
light, air-cooled machine gun that adds tremendous fire power. 
It has the peculiar adaptability of its pack horses to keep a large 
supply of ammunition up to its guns. It has a close-assault 
weapon perhaps superior to the bayonet, but at any rate thor- 
oughly American. Each soldier has a .45-caliber automatic pistol. 
It is organized into regiments, brigades, and divisions, like the 
infantry, and in its larger echelons it is similarly supported by 
artillery, engineers, and other special troops. In rough terrain or 
in any theater with poor roads it will be essential. Furthermore, 
we cannot afford not to use the great national asset of our 
animal industry, which is the envy of many another nation. 

However, in the matter of cavalry we have not been asleep. We 
have realized that the automotive engine has brought us to the 
point where guns and armor can be rapidly moved long distances 
and over a fair degree of rough country in some circumstances 
to carry out the mobile missions of war even better than the horse- 
men. We have organized and are rapidly perfecting our mecha- 
nized cavalry. We now have one brigade of two regiments sup- 


ported by its specially equipped field artillery, and we expect to 
e this unit. 


Its backbone is the fast light tank or combat car. This, in quan- 
tity, furnishes the offensive power. Machine guns in quantity 
shat waren x — 15 Arn nat ene furnish the defensive power, 
ani as specially gned and equipped units for scouting and 
reconnaissance. = 

The reconnaissance of cavalry is still essential to supplement 
that of aviation; its screening ability is necessary to conceal our 
own movements but above all its role is to carry on the mobile 
combat, on the flank, in the rear, or at a distance to pin the 
enemy down. 

The tank, organized into companies and battalions on its own 
part, has an additional role. It is an important auxiliary of 
assaulting infantry, as it was in the World War, only it has enor- 
mously improved in power, radius, and mechanical reliability, 
For this purpose we employ both light and medium tanks and the 
trend is now toward the latter. The very small light tank has not 
been successful. 

The mobile army must contain engineer troops, equipped to 
enable them to build roads, bridges, railroads, camouflage, acces- 
sory defenses, and water supply. They are basically armed as 
infantry. 

The signal troops operate the most complicated systems of wire 
and radio communications, reaching from the War Department 
almost to the front lines of an army in the field. 

One other arm deserves special mention. The Coast Artillery 
troops man and operate our seacoast artillery, our major caliber 
antiaircraft artillery, and, when necessary, mine our harbors. 

Our important harbors of strategic importance must be pro- 
tected, particularly those wherein naval bases are located. Your 
Navy, despite its power and might and cost, is no good to you 
unless it can get to sea. Wars have repeatedly shown the ability 
of a few ships to lock up greater forces in a harbor once they have 
caught them there by surprise. Our coast artillery armament has 
the purpose not only of preventing hostile ships from entering our 
harbors, but of keeping hostile ships far enough offshore so that 
our own squadrons may debouch from the channel and deploy 
before battle. As the British Fleet learned at the Dardanelles, 
shore guns are more accurate than naval guns and they are better 
protected. To neutralize the heavy shore gun, navies have brought 
forward the aircraft carrier, which can stand several hundred miles 
offshore and release its bombardment planes with high explosive 
or gas. To our pursuit aviation and antiaircraft guns falls the 
lot therefore of protecting the heavy seacoast armament. In anti- 
aircraft artillery have come some of the most remarkable improve- 
ments since the World War. It is really uncanny to watch the fire 
of a well-directed battery. And these developments are going on 
apace. We will have to have antiaircraft protection also for many 
other localities, installations, and manufacturing plants which are 
essential to war production and which are in the zone of probable 
attack. All antiaircraft equipment now being made is mobile 
and can easily be moved from place to place. 

I might speak of some of the great supply services which are 
essential to the Army in peace and war. 

The Quartermaster Corps supplies all articles of general use— 
clothes, rations, forage, fuel of all kinds, and tentage. It builds 
barracks and cantonments. It buys and rents land. It buys and 
operates ships and boats, motor vehicles—other than armored 
vehicles—horses, and rail transportation. 

The Ordnance Department supplies arms, armament, ammuni- 
tion, and armored combat vehicles. Most of this is done in our 
arsenals in time of peace, although raw material and parts are 
largely supplied by industry. In war the great bulk of this 
ra be taken over by industry to meet the increased 
demand. 

The Medical Corps has echelons which it supplies and operates 
extending from our front lines in war straight back to the great 
hospitals in the home country. Hygiene and preventive meas- 
ures are an important part of its work. 

The Air Corps buys its own planes and other equipment; it 
materially aids the industry in design and development. Many 
of the most striking improvements in aviation are the result of 
the Army’s experiments at Wright Field in Ohio. 

The Chemical Warfare Service is a supply and experimentation 
service for gas masks and war chemicals. 

The Military Academy at West Point is the cradle of the Army. 
It is not a university, as some would have it, but an institution 
designed to produce a second lieutenant for the Army. Its grad- 
uate is a physically fit young man with a good general education 
particularly on the technical side, but, above all, with a Spartan 
military character. He can command in the future because he 
has learned to obey. But he has only barely commenced his 
military education. 

Because of the fact that all our officers cannot serve constantly 
with troops, and we must supply great numbers as instructors 
for the civilian components, the Army must operate a great sys- 
tem of military schools. The Infantry School at Fort Benning, 
Ga.; the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kans.; the Field Artillery 
School at Fort Sill, Okla.; the Coast Artillery School at Fort 
Monroe, Va.; and the Engineer School at Fort Belvoir, Va., 
are among the more important special service schools. The Air 
Corps trains pilots at the Flying Center at Randolph and Kelly 
Fields near San Antonio; it trains engineering officers and me- 
chanical personnel at Chanute Field in Illinois, and at a newly 
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established plant in Denver. Its tactical school is near Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Selected graduates of these special service schools go on to the 
General Service School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., where they 
learn the art of command as it is applied in the division and the 


Army corps. 

The best of these are later sent to our Army War College where 
they study matters that fall to the high command, the operations 
of armies in the field, the work of the War Department, and com- 
bined operations with the Navy. 

And now may I speak of some of the civil duties of the War De- 
partment. For over 100 years, the Corps of Engineers has had 
charge of all work on our rivers and harbors, expending millions 
and millions of dollars. They keep the channels open, regulate 
bridges and dockage, and combat the floods of our great rivers, 
They undertake such great works for the Nation as the Panama 
Canal and the Muscle Shoals Dam. The respect of our people for 
the integrity, honesty, and ability of the Corps of Army Engineers 
is well known. 

The work of the Medical Department in the elimination of 
yellow fever, typhoid, and in the advancement of the service of 
sanitation also is well known. It has recently contributed an 
important service in the development of pneumonia vaccine and 
in recording its effects on many people in the C. C. O. 

The War Department radio net, essential to national defense, 
and reaching from Washington to all parts of the country includ- 
ing Alaska, and to all our foreign possessions transmits not only 
War Department business but approximately 12,000,000 words 
annually for other departments of the Federal Government. This 


represents, of course, a substantial saving to the Government 
It operates entirely the Alaska Com- 

munications í 
The t Secretary of War in peace plans for the mobiliza- 


Assistan’ 
tion of industry behind the Nation at war. 

The Army repeatedly is used as the instrument of relief in in- 
ternal disaster and catastrophe, supplementing and frequently 
making possible the more effective use of the Red Cross and simi- 
lar agencies, and binding together as in the case of the last Ohio 
and Mississippi floods the effort of the municipality, State, and 
Nation. 

The Army is big business. It has in its ranks or employs almost 
every known profession—doctors and dentists, preachers and law- 
yers, architects and builders, engineers of every category, financial 

and accountants, office managers and clerks, metallurgists 
and chemists, airplane pilots and ship's crews; railroad men and 
motor experts, grave diggers and movie experts. 

The military estimates of the War Department now before Con- 
gress are $459,713,719 for the fiscal year 1939. The departmental 
Overhead costs $5,600,387. The civil activities are estimated to cost 
$157,479,387. We have an expensive military system for the num- 
bers afforded. Nevertheless, it is the system chosen by the Ameri- 
can people. We pay our soldiers a wage instead of a conscription 
pittance. Every sock and shoe, every sack of beans or potatoes, 
every gun, every airplane, and every round of ammunition is the 
product of highly paid American labor. 

At that, your national defense as represented by the Army, in- 
cluding its Air Corps, and including the supplemental program of 
the President this year, costs you but $3.39 per year per capita as 
against $10.33 in Great Britain; $12.73 in Prance; $10.88 in Ger- 
many; $16.20 in Italy; and $6.60 in Russia. In Japan, the normal 
rate is $5.69; including the China incident, it is estimated to be 
$21.86, 

Our business is to give you for your money the most national 
defense under the existing system that we can, and to improve 
that system as much as we can under the law. 
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STATEMENT BY HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ON MARCH 11, 1938 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, so many inquiries have been 
received regarding the statement I issued last Friday about 
the gubernatorial nomination in Pennsylvania, that I ask 
that it be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 
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I will support Lt. Gov. Thomas Kennedy for the gubernatorial 
nomination in the Democratic primary this spring. 

Thomas Kennedy has been trained in and has given long service 
to, the Democratic Party, having been active in Luzerne County 
and throughout the State for many years. 

In 1932 he was a part of the organization that elected and sent 
48 Roosevelt delegates to the Democratic National Convention in 
Chicago. While he was doing this his present opponent, Mr. 
Charles Alvin Jones, participated actively in the “Stop Roosevelt” 
movement by endeavoring to have elected in the State delegates 
to the convention who would oppose Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Jones 
was very active in his opposition of Mr. Roosevelt during the 
convention, 

Had the “Roosevelt for President” movement in Pennsylvania in 
1932 been unsuccessful, neither I nor a number of other Federal 
and Pennsylvania State officials would be in office now, nor would 
the 27,000 employees now on the State pay roll have their jobs. 
The Democrats of the State of Pennsylvania are under lasting 
obligations to Mr. Kennedy. 

Thomas Kennedy permitted the Democratic Party of the State 
of Pennsylvania to draft him as a candidate for the Lieutenant 
Governorship in 1934 and was a strong asset to the ticket during 
tbe campaign of that year. At the same time, Charles Alvin Jones 
actively opposed Governor Earle and other candidates in the pri- 
mary, going so far as to become a candidate himself for Governor, 

In the campaign of 1934 Thomas Kennedy proved his ability as 
a vote getter, he having obtained the second largest majority of 
all the Democratic candidates. 

Later, as Lieutenant Governor and presiding officer of the State 
senate, Thomas Kennedy had a large part in the enactment of the 
constructive and forward-looking legislative program which so 
fully carried out the State Democratic platform of 1934. 

According to the rules of the game as I know them, Thomas 
Kennedy is much more entitled to the Democratic nomination for 
the Governorship than is Mr. Jones. 

For the reasons stated above, as well as a number of others 
which I shall make public from time to time, I will support Mr. 
Thomas Kennedy in the Democratic primaries this spring. 

In Pennsylvania the Democratic Party cannot win without labor 
and labor cannot win without the Democratic Party. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor an editorial from the Washington 
Daily News entitled “Watchdog or Poodle?” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News] 
WATCHDOG OR POODLE? 


The Senate is debating a proposal to fire the Treasury’s watch- 
dog and put a pet poodle in his place. 

This is, in our opinion, the most vital feature of the 
pending Government reorganization bill and the one which most 
certainly should be rejected. 

It would abolish the office of Comptroller General, created 17 
years ago because the World War era of big spending had convinced 
Congress of the need for an agency, independent of the Govern- 
ment's spending departments, to make certain that appropriations 
were spent only as Congress intended them to be spent. 

It would give the power to approve or disapprove expenditures 
to the Budget Director, who is dependent for his job on the Presi- 
dent, the head of all the spending departments. Then it would 
set up a new independent functionary—an Auditor General—to 
audit expenditures, but only after the money has been paid out. 

The Constitution holds Congress responsible for seeing that “no 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law.” Congress should not surrender this 
responsibility to any President. By adopting this proposal, Con- 
gress would do just that. 

8 1 peg es ot rik of big spending. The need is to 
ngthen an prove present device for hol 
within the letter of the laws of pee oe 
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The Comptroller General is independent of the spending depart- 
ments because, although appointed by a President for a 15-year 
term, he can be removed from office only by Congress. (President 
Roosevelt has seen fit not to appoint a successor to the first 
Comptroller General, whose term expired 20 months ago, and an 
acting Comptroller is now on the job.) 

The Comptroller General has been too independent to be popu- 
lar with the spenders, many of whom at various times have accused 
him of blocking or delaying their plans. Urged by the adminis- 
tration, Congress itself has weakened his authority by taking 
many Government agencies out of his jurisdiction. 

But, because he can say “No” without risking his job, he can 
save money and protect the Treasury against wild or unauthorized 
spending. If the spenders don't like one of his rulings, they can 
always ask Congress to change the law on which the ruling is 
based. 

What is proposed is to substitute an official who would be under 
constant pressure to say “Yes” to the spending plans of depart- 
ments headed by the President upon whose good will his job 
depends. The present Budget Director is a good man. We don't 
want to see him, or any other man, put on that sort of spot. 

The Comptroller General's office has not been perfect, and many 
things might be done to increase its efficiency, speed up its rulings, 
and provide prompter remedies for any mistakes it may make. 

One suggestion, which seems reasonable, is to give departments 
which object to decisions by the Comptroller General, the right to 
appeal from them to the Federal Court of Claims. 

But the present system is based upon a thoroughly sound prin- 
ciple. The thing to do is to improve the present system, not 
abandon the principle for one that seems unsound and extremely 
dangerous in its possibilities. Congress should keep its watchdog 
at the Treasury—and Congress should keep him independent of 
those who want to take money from the Treasury. 
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HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
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1938 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, circulated in various newspapers 
throughout the country on last Saturday, entitled “Responsi- 
ble Opposition.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
RESPONSIBLE OPPOSITION 


These dreadful Russian trials remind us of what happens in a 
state where it is treason to oppose the ruling powers. For whether 
or not the defendants committed the crimes they are so voluble 
in confessing, there would seem to be no doubt that they were the 
leaders of what would be the opposition party in a free country. 

In Russia there is no legal way in which men can oppose the party 
in power. And, therefore, since in the nature of things there must 
always be an opposition, they went underground and became if not 
actual conspirators then certainly potential conspirators. For what 
they are now confessing would not be credible to the Russian mind 
if Russians did not believe that an underground opposition is 
disposed to rely upon intrigue, treason, sabotage, and assassination. 

These trials cught, if anything can, to give pause to the inno- 
cent intellectuals here and elsewhere who have been telling us how 
marvelously democratic is the Russian constitution and how much 
we have to learn from the Russian experiment about conducting 
our own affairs. For now certainly it ought to have become plain 
to everyone how radical is the difference between a state where 
opposition is treason and a state like ours or the British or the 
French where opposition is recognized as a necessary and desirable 
part of the constitutional system. In Britain the leader of His 
Majesty's opposition is paid a handsome salary by the state; and 
here, too, the leader of the opposition has a respected office in the 
life of the capital and is provided with the facilities he needs to 
conduct the opposition. But in Russia he is driven into exile, he 
conspires in the dark, cr he is arrested and shot. 

To have minimized the difference between these two conceptions 
of government, to have argued that the Russian system is somehow 
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like the American, only perhaps better, is one of the great disservices 
of the so-called liberals, and one of the main reasons why the 
progressive movement is so tragically divided against itself. 

All that a constitutional system can do is to recognize the 
function of an opposition and provide it with the rights and the 
means that it needs in order to exercise that function. After 
that, the success of the system depends very largely on how 
well the opposition discharges its responsibility. For it has a 
responsibility, and an irresponsible opposition will make any 
democratic government work badly, and may in the end destroy it. 

Can it be said that the opposition to the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is acting as responsibly as it should? I am afraid not. Con- 
sider, for example, the field in which partisanship is least jus- 
tifiable, the field of foreign affairs. On Monday the Republican 
minority of the House Naval Affairs Committee brought in their 
report criticizing the naval bill. In the course of it they declared 
that of the bill will give the President “blanket author- 
ity” to apply the universal quarantine policy and an Asiatic 
interventionist policy. 

Now, this may not sound like a very serious charge in Washing- 
ton. But in Japan and China, coming as it does from the official 
opposition, it is a very grave charge indeed. It amounts to tell- 
ing the two nations that they may expect President Roosevelt 
to intervene in the Asiatic war. If the charge is believed in 
Asia, the extremely delicate business of conducting foreign rela- 
tions is made much more difficult. A responsible opposition 
ought not to make a charge of this nature unless it has clear 
evidence that the charge is true. 

But there is no evidence that the charge is true, and the Re- 
publicans are guilty of not weighing the weighty words they 
employed. 

Another example, though it is not so serious in its conse- 
quences, is the attack now being made upon the reorganization 
bill. It is being asserted that the bill must be opposed for the 
same reason and in the same temper as the court-packing bill 
last year. Granting that the bill is highly debatable, I am 
altogether unable to see how and why those of us who opposed 
the judiciary bill, root and branch, must feel that the same objec- 
tions apply to this bill. 

Certainly that portion of it which is now being debated in the 
Senate, the proposal to give the President the power to reorganize 
the executive departments, is not to be compared with last year's 
proposal to give him the power to appoint a new Supreme Court. 
The President is, after all, the Chief Executive, and a proposal 
which gives him power to consolidate the executive agencies is not 
on the face of it an outrageous proposal. 

The proposal seems all the less outrageous in view of its long 

. Whereas, the court-packing scheme was worked up 
secretly and presented without notice, executive reorganization 
has been studied by Congress for at least 40 years. Senator 
Byrnes in his very able speech of February 28 made it clear, it 
seems to me, to any unbiased reader, that the proposal is in no 
essential respect new or unprecedented. 


* . * . * 0 . 


Thus in 1932 Congress recognized that if the executive depart- 
ments were to be the initiative must be in the Presi- 
dent and not in Congress. By the Economy Act of June 30, 1932, 
Fresident Hoover was authorized to governmental 
agencies not created by statute, subject to the veto of either 
House within 60 days after his Executive order was filed, In De- 
cember 1932 President Hoover tried to rearrange some 58 agencies, 
but in January 1933, just before Mr. Roosevelt was inaugurated, 
Congress disapproved. 

Then, on March 3, 1933, the day before Mr. Roosevelt was in- 
augurated, the Congress again gave the President this authority, 
though in broader form. Only one Senator was opposed. Three 
weeks later, in the famous Economy Act, the President was again 
given the authority to reorganize. 

The authority given the President in the present bill is not so 
broad as that which Congress gave him for the first 2 years of 
his tenure. Now, the interesting thing is that Mr. Roosevelt, 
though he has already possessed this so-called dictatorial power, 
made mighty little use of it when he had it. And that is the 
crux of the matter. In theory the bill may seem to give him 
enormous power; in practice it gives him a large collection of 
political headaches. And the chances are 10 to 1 not that he will 
reorganize too much but that he will find it politically inex- 
pedient to reorganize enough. - 

For every agency of Government with its bureaucracy is the 
natural enemy of reorganization. It is so much the enemy of 
reorganization, it has so many vested interests and so many politi- 
cal connections, that Congress is admittedly incapable of carry- 
ing out a reorganization. The proof of that is that Congress has 
been talking about reorganization since the Dockery committee 
of 1894, and still there is no reorganization. If it can be done, 
only the President can do it. And he will not do it unless he 
decides to be a hero and risk his political life. 

So it seems to me that the opposition is barking up the wrong 
tree when it raises a hue and cry about this proposal. I can 
understand the suspicions which the President has aroused, and 
I share many of them. But if opposition is to be responsible and 
respected and effective it must not attack him on general sus- 
picion and refuse to examine the merits of specific proposals. It 
must not, above all, it seems to me, cry out on all occasions that 
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anything he does is an imitation of a step toward the European 
dictatorships. 

The analogy just does not hold. Mr. Roosevelt has a consid- 
erable appetite for power. By American political standards he con- 
ducts @ very personal government, often in a high-handed and 
vindictive manner. But in no essential way is anything he is 
doing really like what is going on in the totalitarian states, and 
to pretend that it is like that is not to make opposition effective 
but to make it faintly ridiculous. 


Reorganization of Executive Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, ON SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1938 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a very able address delivered by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Batey], over the 
National Broadcasting Co.’s network on Saturday, March 
12, 1938, on the subject of the Bill to Reorganize the Fed- 
eral Government. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, upon the invitation of the National Broad- 
casting Co., I am glad to have the opportunity to talk to you 
briefly on the subject of the bill mow pending in the Senate, 
known as the Government reorganization bill. Since it directly 
affects your Government, directly affects practically every depart- 
ment of the general administration, directly affects the spending 
of the public money, and may affect every citizen, I am sure you 
will be interested in it. 

You wish to know, first of all, what are the principal features 
of the bill, and perhaps you will be interested to know why so 
many of the Senators are seeking to amend it, and what the prin- 
cipal amendments are. 

The bill proposes generally and specifically to give to the Presi- 
dent power to reorganize the entire Federal administration; that 
is, the departments, offices, bureaus, and agencies, excepting certain 
semijudicial agencies like the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the Federal Reserve Board, which, though not judicial in 
character, is so intimately related to our banking and currency 
system, and is so well organized, that it is excepted. 

The reason for this reorganization is generally understood. For 
many years our national administrative system was rather simple, 
and our National Government had comparatively few tasks. Our 
people were governed by their States. But for at least 20 years 
the Congress has been adding new activities, offices, agencies, and 
bureaus, and more recently we have been adding them at an 

rate. And now we find ourselves with 133 of them, all 
told. The functions of one overlap the functions of another. 
Some are in rather inappropriate departments. Some are un- 
attached. Some are unnecessary, There is need for consolidation 
and need for simplification. We are all agreed on that. 

So there is no serious opposition to the avowed objective of the 
legislation. We would like to make it easier for a citizen to 
understand and to deal with his Central, far-removed Federal 
Government. 

But objectives are one thing and means and methods are 
another, as I propose to point out. We must be sure to make the 
situation better, not worse. 5 

I regret that there is no objective of economy, or reduction of 
taxes, in the bill. Its authors give no assurance that it will save 
money, and I must say that this is a serious ground of criticism; 
and I would not care if the whole bill could be defeated or post- 
poned until a bill providing reorganization with real savings in 
cost should be prepared and brought in. If this seems impossible 
now, rest assured it must and will come. We need now economy 
and reduction in the expense of the Government more than we 
need mere consolidation and simplicity. I realize that the pres- 
ent burden of public expense is more than the people can bear or 
the Government itself can survive. 

But if we cannot defer its consideration we ought: to consider 
the provisions of the bill for the purpose of avoiding blunders 
which all will regret. If we are to surrender invaluable powers, 
we ought to know what we are doing. 
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In order that we may give these provisions proper consideration, 
let us see what the principal provisions of the bill are and briefly 
consider them. 

First, the bill gives the President the legislative power to abol- 
ish departments, abolish functions, abolish, modify, or transfer 
agencies, offices, and bureaus. This, as I have said, is legislative 
power, the prerogative and duty of the Congress. Some of us 
consider that the Congress ought to be allowed to approve or dis- 
approve the action of the President in the premises. This is not 
because we are unwilling to trust the President but because we 
trust our American system, our American way of conducting our 
Government more than we trust any man. We desire to preserve 
our American way of doing things. We know that necessarily the 
President would refer so great a task to a committee, to special 
advisers at present unknown, and we argue that the final action 
ought to have not only his approval but the approval of the legis- 
lative and duly elected representatives of the people. This is in 
accord with our Constitution and our custom. Why depart from 
it now? The rule is for the President to advise and recommend 
and for Congress to act, Why change that rule which has served 
us so well for 150 years? 

Second, as matters stand the Congress has an agency to super- 
vise the expenditure of the public money, to see that it is expended 
according to laws made by the elected representatives of the 
people—the Congress which raises the money by taxes and loans, 
which appropriates it, and which is responsible for it, and which 
must answer to the people, This agency, known as the General 
Accounting Office, must approve every warrant for public money 
before it is expended, and check every item after it is expended. 
It can hold any public servant responsible for misappropriation. 
It is a powerful and necessary office, more necessary in these days 
of immense public spending than ever before. 

But this bill proposes to destroy this office, and to take away the 


power to approve warrants or suspend and disallow items of 


expenditure. It proposes that public money shall be expended 
without congressional control. I consider this a most grave defect 


in the bill. I shall not vote for it unless we can take this provi- 


sion out by amendment. Why should Congress give up the power 
to see to it that the public money is expended strictly according to 
law? And what harm has been done or can be done by retaining 
this invaluable control? It is bad enough to be spending so prodi- 
gally as we are. To this fault let us not add the sin of declining 


to see to it that every dollar spent is strictly within the law. We 


cannot ignore the fact that in more than 100 instances official 


attempt has been made to expend appropriations for unauthorized , 
purposes, and has been prevented by the Accounting Office. None 


knows what the present system has saved us from. 
existence how many more similar attempts would have been made? 

Advocates of the bill claim that it provides for an auditor to 
tell us, after the money has been spent, whether or not it has been 


But for its, 


— 


lawfully expended. We have right to know no less in advance. 


We have the right to prevent. Otherwise, what do our laws mean? 
The very insistence that the Congress surrender this control raises 
questions calculated to destroy faith in the entire bill. Who that 


intends spending public money according to law would seriously | 
object to a supervising agency to see that it is done? It seems to 


me that no one who desires that public money shall be expended 
pair the law would support the present measure to destroy this 
control. 

Another trouble about the bill is that it destroys our present 
Civil Service Board, and sets up one man in place of the Board. 
Our civil-service system has done quite well for 50 years. More 
than half a million men and women work for our Government 
under it. The purpose has ever been to take these workers out 
of the spoils system and place them under the merit system. 
There are some who would criticize our civil-service system. It 
is not above criticism. But no one would exchange it for the 
old and discredited spoils system. It has established the merit 
system, and it has worked well. 

But to strike down the Board and place one man in its position 
tends in the direction of return to the spoils system. A Board 
can and does represent each major party. Such a Board is not 
likely to be arbitrary. Such a Board is not likely to be political. 
But one man is likely enough to represent one party, he is likely 
to be arbitrary, and he is not unlikely to be political. I am not 
saying that there is not one perfect man available, but I know 
of none; and so long as that is the fact, I prefer to trust our 
great civil-service system to two imperfect men and one most 
excellent lady, to any one man. Let us preserve the bi-partisan 
Board system of civil-service administration. Let us preserve the 
merit system. 

The bill proposes to make a permanent thing of relief and 
welfare appropriations. It provides for a welfare department 
with Cabinet rank. I seriously question the wisdom of this. It 
seems to me that our relief and unemployment activities ought 
to be removed as far as possible from politics. I prefer a bi-party 
board or @ nonpartisan board to expend our $2,000,000,000 relief 
fund, to provide jobs for 2,500,000 of the unemployed. And 10 
ought to be expended not only with no to politics but also 
with the purpose of reducing the demand for relief. It is not 
worthy of Cabinet status. It ought not to be considered perma- 
nent. Our present objective ought to be to get rid of Federal 
relief, not to make of it a permanent national policy. And if it 
ever is considered permanent, it ought to be under a board that 
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will take it out of politics rather than a Cabinet officer who must 
always—if I may argue from our precedents—represent the ad- 
ministratton of which he is a member. No one who receives relief 
money ought to consider that he is under obligations to any 
administration. 

I hope many of those who hear me will join with those who 
are supporting amendments in accord with what I have been 
saying. If so, while the bill as amended will not effect the 
economies so much to be desired, it will effect the consolidation 
and simplification we need without doing damage in other direc- 
tions which would far outweigh any good whatsoever that might 
be accomplished. 

It would perhaps be improper for me to urge communication 
with Senators and Representatives. But I may with propriety say 
that the right of petition is guaranteed in our Constitution, and 
that I have observed that Senators and Re tatives welcome 
intelligent and courteous expressions of opinion from their con- 
stituents. Under the Constitution this is and ought to be a 
Government by public opinion. Present your view, but be reason- 
able about it, and be intelligent and tolerant about it. 

To sum up, all of us realize the need for simplifying the over- 
grown Federal system. Some of us regret that this is now at- 
tempted without proposing to reduce expenses. And many are 
supporting the Wheeler amendment to preserve the legislative 
power and function of the Congress in the matter of reorganiza- 
tion; many are supporting the amendment of Senator Walsh to 
preserve the bi-partisan administration of the Civil Service in 
the interest of the merit system, and many are supporting Senator 
Byrd’s amendment to preserve the General Accounting Office 
and the power of the Comptroller General to prevent the ex- 
penditure of public money for other than lawful purposes. And 
we invite you to join with us. 

The bill will reach its final stages early next week. If you 
have a concern you should make it known without delay. In 
all probability the bill and the amendments will have been voted 
upon in the Senate by next week this time. 


The American Market for the American Farmer 
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HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS OF L. J. TABER, MASTER, THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
AT NATIONAL FARMERS’ INSTITUTE, DES MOINES, IOWA, 
ON FEBRUARY 18, 1938 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address delivered by Mr. L. J. Taber, Master of the 
National Grange, on the subject of “The American Market 
for the American Farmer.” 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GRANGE POSITION OF THE TARIFF 


Those who take as their slogan “The American Market for the 
American Farmer” are guided by a sound principle, which has 
seldom been better stated than by the great merchant-philan- 
thropist, E. A. Filene, when he said: “It is more important to be 

to our own people and their children than to be generous 
to the whole world.” Our Grange fathers stated this same truth 
in another way when they declared, more than 60 years ago: “So 
long as the tariff policy remains the policy of this Nation, we 
demand tariff for all or tariff for none.” 

At the very outset of this discussion I want to emphatically 
state that the Grange has always maintained that the farmer as a 
consumer was opposed to any tariff rate or program that created 
monopoly, inefficiency, or that burdened the consumer. The 

rinted records of the Ways and Means Committee will show that 
The National Grange was the one farm organization that opposed 
all excessive rates given to industry in the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
legislation. We then insisted, as we now demand, that import 
duties should be so written that they will benefit labor, agricul- 
ture, and consumer, as well as the manufacturer. We then in- 
sisted and now demand that all excessive and monopolistic rates 
be reduced. 

The most important problem before the Nation and the world 
is the maintenance of peace, understanding, and good will. We 
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desire foreign trade and the opening up of the avenues of com- 
merce between nations under proper conditions. We are not op- 
posed to fair reciprocal treaties, based on information from the 
Tariff Commission and written with farmers, labor, and the con- 
sumer around the council table. We are opposed to the type of 
trade agreement under which, when we make a concession to one 
nation, we must make the same concession to all the world. We 
do insist that all reciprocal treaties should, in accordance with 
constitutional requirement, be ratified by the United States 
Senate. 


We believe in world trade and in world peace. We believe in 
the expansion of foreign markets, but are unalterably opposed to 
the importation of any commodity from any place in the world 
if the net result of that importation is to increase either the 
idle acres or the idle men of America. 


FACTS TO BE KEPT IN MIND 


Among the facts that must be kept in mind before we can 
come to a sound conclusion regarding the tariff are the following: 

(1) America has the largest free-trade market and is the best 
market in the world. 

(2) The American market is not only the farmer's best market, 
but in the case of many crops and commodities, it is the only 
market that is open to him. 

(3) Our large free list curtails bargaining power, and the appli- 
cation of the most-favored-nation principle is a great handicap in 
writing fair reciprocal treaties. 

(4) The drought situation in the Great Plains area has tem- 
porarily increased many imports. 

(5) The preparation for war and actual conflict has greatly 

ulated exports of metals, minerals, scrap iron, and certain 
types of machinery during the past year. 

(6) Our position as a creditor nation is offset by increased 
foreign investments in this country and the repudiation by Europe 
of her war debts to us. 

(7) American tourists leave hundreds of millions more in Europe 
than foreign tourists spend here. In addition, we make large pay- 
— to foreign shipping interests for passenger and freight 


(8) The enormous purchases of gold and silver from abroad have 
affected trade relations by either increased foreign investments 
here or trade balances in favor of foreign countries. 

Our total revenues collected from import duties are small when 
compared with a nation like England, which was once called a 
great, free-trade empire. In 1936, English imports, free and duti- 
able, were $4,244,000,000. Custom duties collected (not including 
excise taxes) amounted to slightly over $1,000,000,000. Great 
Britain collected, therefore, an average of about 26 percent on her 
combined imports, including articles free and dutiable. Our im- 
ports the same year were $2,421,000,000, and the duties collected 
were $400,558,000, giving us an average rate of duty on all imports, 
free and dutiable, of only 16.5 percent. 

We have some tariffs that are too high and that need revision 
downward; but when we consider our large free list and compare 
it with marketing quotas, import restrictions or the tariff revenues 
of other nations, we find that all our marketing troubles cannot 
be blamed on the tariff. 

Our tariff structure is a compromise between high protection 
and a tariff for revenue only. It was not built either to create 
the largest amount of revenue or to give a sound base of reciprocal 
treaty . The Grange supports every proper step for the 
restoration of world trade, but we believe in facing these problems 
in a realistic manner. If we are to continue making reciprocal- 
trade agreements, we must abrogate our unconditional most- 
favored-nation treaties and have all treaties ratified by the United 
States Senate before adoption. Placing too much reliance upon 
foreign trade at a time of world unrest is to pursue a policy of 
very doubtful wisdom. 

Before we can consider the recovery of foreign trade we must 
take a bird’s-eye view of what happened in 1929 to 1932. Briefly 
the statistics tell the story of a world-wide depression and a 
collapse in volume and dollar value of internation trade, as follows: 


Decrease 
1929 1932 
Amount Percent 

Exports of United States 
merchandise $5, 157, 083, 000 81, 578, 151, 000 S, 580, 932, 000 69.4 
Imports for consumption__| 4, 338, 572, 000 | 1, 325, 093, 000 | 3, 013, 479, 000 69.4 
— meen 2, 880, 128, 000 885, 536, 000 | 1, 994, 502, 000 69.3 
Dutiable__..-.......-. 1, 458, 444, 000 439, 557, 000 | 1, 018, 887, 000 69.8 


This table tells the story of a startling parallel of almost an 
exact decline in exports and imports, and in the latter case there 
was only slight difference between those that were dutiable and 
those that were imported free. Any effort to restore this great 
volume of foreign commerce is commendable whenever done in the 
interests of our own citizenship. 

While the decline of exports and imports, whether free or duti- 
able, was almost parallel, as I have stated, the restoration of for- 
eign trade has been a great deal more uneven: 
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Exports and imports, calendar years 


It is at once apparent that while exports have increased 109 
percent, imports, on the other hand, have increased 127 percent, 
indicating the point emphasized earlier in this discussion, that 
our market is the best in all the world. While our general price 
level declined from 100 in 1926 to 64 in 1932, the world price 


level fell to approximately 43 percent in the same time. We 
have succeeded better than many other countries in restoring 
our former price level, again making it easier to import than to 


GOLD AND SILVER PURCHASES 


The most fundamental of all recent changes has been the 
importation and purchase of gold and silver abroad. We have 
imported $6,260,000,000 more gold and silver than we have ex- 

, thus giving again to foreign nations a tremendous credit 

re for the purchase of goods or for investments. 

the entire years of 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937, the total ex- 

ports all commodities, including gold and silver, and the 
imports of commodities, including gold and silver, we find that 
America has a net total deficit of $5,255,900,000. It will at once 
be claimed that gold and silver imports and exports are monetary 
in their character, and that they have to do with the devices for 
raising price levels and stabilizing finance, and cannot be con- 
sidered on the import and export commodity basis. This is 
only partially true, because in many cases the importation of 
gold has had the same effect on the balances of this Nation and 
other nations as though there had been an importation of goods. 

There is another factor that helped to throw our trade program 
out of balance, and that is the recent drought and weather con- 
ditions in this country. No sensible person will deny that the 
serious drought in the plains area has affected corn, grains, meat, 
and some other products. On the other hand, it has had little 
or no effect on cotton, tobacco, and other basic crops or com- 
modities. 

The official figures on farm imports and exports given by the 
Department of Commerce for the last 4 calendar years, show the 

owing interesting story: 
Exports and imports of products of agricultural origin 
(Including manufactures therefrom and substitutes therefor by 
commodity groups) 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC 
MERCHANDISE 
Animals and animal 
Edible saie 300, 726, 536 | 888, 156,435 | 802,428, 599 
Inedible 47, 266, 005 50, 295, 451 53, 891, 732 
Vegetable food prod- 
ucts and beverages__ 155, 263, 729 143, 463, 301 216, 419, 606 
Vegetable products, 
ble, excluding 
fibers and wood 195, 507, 470 205, 045, 957 219, 219, 918 
Textile fibers and 
manufactures 450, 160, 788 436, 823, 683 467, 292, 767 
Total. 5 groups 914, 930, 588 894, 684, 827 | 1, 019, 252, 622 
25 | 
IMPORTS FOR CON- 
SUMPTION 


N 48, 971, 999 74, 708, 519 89, 086, 713 114, 494, 760 

TGs Sgcsce one 109, 607, 905 151, 127, 431 190, 793, 117 222, 392, 014 
Vegetable food prod- 

uctsand beverages..| 467,886, 069 666, 440, 855 643, 240, 311 738, 879, 148 
Vegetable products, 
inedible, excluding 

fibers and wood. . 222, 097, 590 282, 121, 473 837,701, 507 | 489, 932, 612 
Textile fibers and 

manufactures. ...... 240, 213, 847 306, 701, 119 386, 894, 993 476, 988, 464 

Total, 5groups__| 1, 088, 777, 410 1, 381, 099,397 | 1,647, 725,641 | 2, 042, 686, 998 
Excess of — 
cultural To 


ports. 186, 896, 461 466, 168, 800 753, 040, 814 | 1, 023, 434, 376 


From these figures it is quite apparent that even after deduction 
of drought items and noncompetitive items that the agricultural 
situation is decidedly out of balance, and that the reciprocal-trade 
program has not been benefiting agriculture as it should. While 

as ean 


our total imports and are in fair balance, and the agricul- 
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tural exports and imports are greatly out of balance, we turn to 
. pee ORAGE 
we 8 


Exports and imports of products of nonagricultural origin, calendar 
years 


with all other commodities, and 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC 


MERCHANDISE 
Wood and paper $90, 010, 251 284. 055 $136, 627, 453 
Nonmetallic cae a 321, 804, 389 Se aon oe 498, 730, 592 
Metals abe manufac- 
. 326, 566 615, 580 
es and ve > 10 
Machinery and vehi- . ee nan RR 
Chemičais and related’ 92, 583, 182 ani ease 
roduets , 139, 447, 201 
iscellaneous......... 058, 044 76, 334, O1 110, 481, 819 
Total, 6 groups. 1, 521, 792, 510 | 2, 275, 663, 
IMPORTS FOR CON- 
SUMPTION 
‘ood and paper 249, 354, 476 074 
Nemeth je minerals. 1248 88 18.107 47 
Me and manufac- 
tures, excluding ma- 
208, 750, 074 280, 741, 358 
11, 799, 775 18, 736, 837 24, 900, 256 
65, 125, T17 79, 975, 460 102, 571, 308 
71, 487, 955 93, 046, 292 101, 911, 481 


Total, 6 groups..| 540, 056, 157 
Excess ofexports| 652 790, 400 


773, 329, 959 


c 
748, 462, 551 | 1, 305, 863. 674 


Just as the drought affected imports in 1936 and 1937, 80 
preparations for war and the use of war materials in Europe and 
the rest of the world have caused an export jump in those same 
years. For example, minerals, metals, and machinery exports in- 
creased more than $678,208,873 in 1937. As the reciprocal arrange- 
ments had little to do with drought imports, so they had nothing 
to do with military-designed exports. 


RELATIVE DECLINE OF FARM EXPORTS 


From the standpoint of the farmer, the significant fact is that, 
according to the official reports of the Department of Commerce, 
agriculture’s share of our total export trade has dwindled to 
24.1 percent, the lowest on record. 

The import and export statistics of the Nation may seem cold 
and dry, but when we translate them into terms of farms, fields, 
and factories, they are thrilling with life and interest. Tobacco 
exports, like cotton, touch the romance, the economics and the 
agriculture of the Nation. From the days of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the exports of American tobacco have gone around the world. 
Tobacco, cotton, and wheat have been great export staples, not 
for generations, but for centuries. While not affected by recent 
droughts, tobacco exports and imports show that last year we 
had the largest importations of tobacco in any recent year, and 
our exports were many millions of pounds below the previous 
10-year average. 

It may be claimed that many of these imports are slight, that 
their total effect on the market is negligible. It may be pointed 
out that in some cases these imports may only be a fraction of 
1 percent and therefore of no consequence. This is not correct, 
and I cite as proof the fact the Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion, one of the splendid means that this administration is using 
to maintain prices, never deals in large quantities. I have seen 
this agency take a fraction of 1 percent of the Nation's total 
production off of a distressed market, or out of a distressed area, 
and have seen the stabilizing results on prices everywhere. In 
other words, small purchases at the needed time and place can 
put a floor, so to speak, under distressed commodities. Con- 
versely, imports, small in quantity, may have the effect of de- 
pressing prices. I have seen one ship load of butter coming into 
New York harbor affect the price of butter adversely to ons 
of dairymen, and yet the people of New York could have eaten 
every pound of butter on that ship on their dinner tables in a 
few days. Just as little drops of water wear away the hardest 
stone, just as little trickles may sometimes eat through a great 
earth embankment, so the continuous pressure of imports, small 
in character, do positively depress the price structure. 

In proof of the effect of trade agreements, we call attention to 
the result of concessions on 20 of the items in the recent Canadian 
agreement. While our total imports increased 18 percent, imports 
from Canada increased 32 percent. On the 20 special articles on 
which concessions were made and which were little affected by 
drought conditions, the increase was 109 percent. 

ROUGH ON THE CORN BELT 


Once there were those who believed that corn could only be 
grown in the Corn Belt, but better seed and better methods are 
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finding that good American plant, Indian corn, growing in a widen- 
ing circle. Especially is this true in the South and Southwest. 
The Corn Belt has been enlarged, and while drought was a factor 
part of the time, we find the importation of corn, corn oil, and 
corn byproducts tremendously on the increase. 

In 1935, 1936, and 1937 we had a continuous stream of corn im- 
ports, corn oil, and byproducts, which, translated into bushels, 
gives startling figures. Allowing the 10-year average of slightly 
less than 24 bushels per acre for the Nation and figuring 75 acres 
of corn on an average quarter-section farm, we find the following 
important figures for each year: 

Corn imports and acreage displacements 


1935 


Bushels corn and corn byproducts imported -- === 60,398,000 
Acres displaced (on basis of 24 bushels per acre)_.... 2, 516, 583 
Farms displaced, counting 75 acres of corn per q 
Fgh ee a BR se ee TE 33, 553 
1936 
Bushels corn and byproducts imported — 50,584, 600 
Acres displaced (on basis of 24 bushels per acre 2, 107, 691 
Farms displaced, counting 75 acres per quarter sec- 
gras Oi ae. ate: oa. as, Se Ee RS ae ES 28, 102 
1937 
Bushels corn and corn byproducts imported 108, 250, 363 
Acres displaced (on basis of 24 bushels per acre 4,510, 431 
Farms displaced, counting 75 acres per quarter sec- 
aa A a S A S e SSS RECS 60, 139 


Good agriculture wise rotation of crops and reasonable 
acreage in pasture and stubble land. In accordance with our soil- 
conservation program of production control, 75 acres is too much 
corn per quarter section throughout most of the Nation. Based 
on the amount of corn on the average American farm, we can 
multiply these figures by two or three to give a correct national 
displacement figure. Again admitting that this is a distressed 
drought situation, yet the picture should challenge the attention 
of every farmer. 

Turning from corn imports, another most startling increase is 
that of starch and substitutes. In 1910 we imported less than 50,- 
000,000 pounds of tapioca and sago. In 1935 we imported about 226,- 
000,000 pounds, but in 1937 the total reached the 466,000,000-pound 
mark. In other words, this item alone, if changed to cornstarch, 
would mean the displacement of about 14,000,000 bushels of corn. 
Some may say that this is only a drop in a bucket to Iowa’s corn 
yield; but the point I am making is that starches, corn oil, corn, 
breakfast food, and other imports—dribbles and trickles in them- 
selves—become a mighty torrent that means the displacement of 
millions of bushels of corn and thousands of corn farms in the 
Nation. 

FOREIGN FOODS FLOOD OUR MARKETS 


No one could accuse the Wall Street Journal of being proagri- 
culture,” yet on January 4 of this year we find this editorial note: 

“In visiting groceries in the metropolitan district these days, one 
is struck by the increasing totals of foreign foods which their stocks 
include. Some grocers say that they sell more foreign foods in 
varying forms than similar domestic offerings. This is particularly 
the case with hams from Poland, Hungary, Ireland, England, and 
South America which are sold in growing quantities in New York 
nowadays. Grocers’ shelves are crowded with foreign cheeses, bis- 
cuits, conserves, honey, canned and bottled fruits and vegetables, 
to say nothing of a hundred and one luxuries of all sorts.” 

More than once I have been irritated in hotels in the Corn Belt 
as well as in the East to find them using foreign ham and bacon. 
In 1935 we imported 5,000,000 pounds of ham and bacon. In 1936 
this figure jumped to 26,000,000 pounds, but by 1937 it had reached 
the tremendous total of 47,422,000 pounds. Equally serious, the 
increase of fresh and pickled pork shot upward. 

Again we will admit that ham, bacon, and pork importations can 
be partially traced to drought conditions and higher prices; never- 
theless, they must awaken the American farmer to the danger that 
threatens us, and the hog and corn feeder must protect the market 
that is rightfully his. 

There has been a recent sharp drop in the price of fat cattle, and 
we have some cattle feeders in distress. Yet out of every 12 cans of 
corned beef sold in the United States in 1937, 11 of those cans were 
imported from abroad. We might continue this story of importa- 
tions and emphasize the fact that more cotton was imported in 1937 
than in any recent year. We might cover hundreds of commodities 
that are directly competitive with the farms and the fields of 
America, but I have given sufficient data to emphasize the fact that 
more farm products were imported in 1937 than in any recent year. 
After eliminating all the noncompetitive items like rubber, cocoa, 
spices, fish, etc., and after making allowance for drought imports, 
we yet have a net increase of imports of hundreds of millions of 
dollars of agricultural products that are competitive with the 
products of the 6,500,000 farm homes of the Nation. 

There is another side to developing the American market for our 
own farmers, and that is the protection of the consumer and of the 
Nation. Some of us have not forgotten that we paid 25 and 30 cents 
a pound for sugar during the war when supplies were cut off. As 
we build a broader American market for our own farmers, we at the 
same time create an adequate defense for the consumer against 
extortion, famine, shortage, pestilence, and war. 

There is no single-track pathway to agricultural prosperity. The 
farmer must have the same that capital and labor now 


use in their own protection and defense. The American market will 
only solve one of our problems. We cannot agree with that group 
that believe that production control alone will bring the millenium 
or end the depression. 

Who has the first right to our great American market? Who must 
pay the Nation’s tax load? Who is it that must defend the 
fiag? It is the people of America. Let us be just to them and after 
that generous to the rest of the world. Give the farmer his own 
market to the extent of his ability to efficiently supply the same, and 
we will find that in co markets and material things we are 
also preserving the moral, patriotic, and spiritual idealism that has 
made America great. 


Displacement of Americans by Aliens 
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Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
article from my pen which was published in the March 1938 
issue of the National Republic. The article is entitled “No 
Alien Should Displace One of Our Own.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NO ALIEN SHOULD DISPLACE ONE OF OUR OWN 


(By Hon. Roserr R. ReyNoups, United States Senator from North 
Carolina) 

The majority of American citizens, I believe, realize that the 
enormous alien influx to our country during and since the World 
War has been the major cause of the unemployment situation 
which has become increasingly serious during the past 14 years. 
However, some citizens scoff at this idea, and demand that our 
immigration laws be further liberalized in order to permit an even 
greater influx of aliens. They argue that the more mouths there 
are to feed, the greater the employment will be to produce the 
necessities. But the millions of unfed in addition to those which 
the Government is feeding at the present time in this country, 
belie that argument. 

It is sometimes the case that one is too close to a scene to be 
able to analyze it. In other words, we can often see a situation 
more plainly from a distance. The situation in the United States 
is so complex that many cannot diagnose it. Frequently we have 
to call a doctor to our own homes to diagnose a common illness 
of a member of our family, yet we can easily diagnose the illness 
of a friend next door. In an effort to paint a clearer picture of 
our country’s plight, I will attempt to draw a comparison between 
the alien solution in another great nation, a nation only second to 
our own in greatness, and the alien situation in our own country. 
The picture Iam about to draw dates back to 1924, in the midst of 
what has been referred to as the reconstruction period. 

Already faced at that early date, 1924, with a growing unemploy- 
ment problem, that great country made a careful study of the 
causes and remedies of the situation. The war, of course, had 
been one of the major causes. That, however, was done, and could 
not be undone. The other causes found were many. Chief among 
them, however, was the alien influx. So important was this ques- 
tion that a study of it resulted in the following statement, by the 
leading political figures of the day, a great liberal, and a patriotic 
leader of that nation: 

“I want to examine the laws and regulations as to entry of aliens 
into this country, for in these days no alien should be substituted 
for one of our own people when we have not enough work at home 
to go round.” 

That was a sensible attitude to take by one who loved his own 
country and who pitied the plight of its citizens. This great 
statesman, who had led his Nation away from many crises, who is 
charitable, who has assisted during his many years of public service 


in helping to enact social legislation of all kinds—old-age insurance, 


widows’ insurance, soldiers’ pensions, unemployment insurance, civil 
pensions, health and labor laws—found that even with the passage 
of such social legislation the unemployment situation had not been 
solved; that the alien question was just as complicating, and that 
that leak in the dike must be stopped or it would continue to 
grow larger and sooner or later would inundate the entire Nation, 
This man, like most of us in the United States, sympathized with 
the aliens; but we feel as he did that charity begins at home”; 
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that we have a major obligation we owe to ourselves, that of put- 
ting our own house in order first. We must first see to it that 
our own citizens are supplied with gainful employment; that those 
for whom we cannot find immediate employment be fed and 
While we would like to serve the unemployed of the 
entire world, this is a physical impossibility. Other nations must 
be as charitable toward their own citizens as we are toward ours. 

The alien influx into the United States continues to complicate 
the unemployment situation, just as it complicated the situation 
in the other nation of which I have spoken. In our country, as 
in the other, every alien admitted is “substituting for one of our 
own citizens when we do not have enough work to employ every- 
one.” Every alien who is holding a position in our country holds 
a position of which an American citizen is deserving. As a result 
our citizens are on the relief rolls, financed by the people who are 
forced to pay the ever-increasing destructive tax. On the other 
hand, if an alien fails to find employment here, he goes on our 
relief rolls and our people must support him. 

According to the last census 6,000,000 of these aliens have not 
even shown a desire to become citizens of our country. Just how 
many of these are on relief rolls is not known, and no effort is 
being made to learn the exact figures. As examples, however, one 
small section of the Communist Party in New York City claims 
that all of its 130 members are either working on W. P. A. or art 
projects or are on home relief or unemployed rolls. The members 
of that section, even though they claim the need to Government 
relief, contributed $1,249.16 to the Communist propaganda fund in 
January and $500 to the Lenin memorial. Is that reciprocity? 

The April 7, 1937, issue of “Senate Daily Journal.“ published in 
California, printed a statement to the effect that the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare, in reply to an inquiry under date of March 31, 
1937, claims that three-fourths of those on relief in the State of 
California in February 1937 were “alien persons”; that the amount 
expended for the relief of aliens in that State in the 1 month was 
$200,000. If that is an average, one can readily see that it is cost- 
ing that one State alone, with the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment, approximately $2,400,000 per year for the relief of aliens 
alone, not taking into consideration the amount which is being 
paid out in that State for the relief of American citizens who do 
not have any work because of the aliens who are holding jobs 
which should be made available to them. 

The 1930 census indicated that 373,376 aliens reside in Cali- 
fornia. Approximately 90 percent of them are holding jobs which 
would otherwise be in the possession of deserving citizens of that 
State. Yet the deportation of alien agitator Harry Bridges, who 
has on four occasions refused to take out final citizenship papers, 
cannot even be forced. Bridges has lived highly in the United 
States for many years, being paid for his communistic agitation 
and strike-leading ability while denouncing our form of govern- 
ment. 

I recall very definitely at this time a statement made on Decem- 
ber 21 last, by Congressman DICKSTEIN, who has seen fit to oppose 
my immigration and deportation bills in Congress, in which he 
said: “In Los Angeles 68 to 72 percent of these agitators were 
aliens,” of subversive forces which he said were danger- 
ously organized in California and other States. He further stated: 
“Only about 24 or 26 percent were citizens of the United States. 
The rest of them were aliens who never wanted to become citi- 
gens and never applied for citizenship. I thought the situation 
ought to be called to the attention of the gentleman’s [Congress- 
man GOLDEN’s] community.” 

I recall also a statement made several months ago by a thought- 
ful labor member of the House of Representatives, Congressman 
GLENN GriswoLp, of Indiana, in which he charged: “While tax- 
paying citizens suffer either high taxes or the pride that keeps 
them off relief, we carry on our rolls 120,000 aliens.” This esti- 
mate is, I believe, considerably lower than the actual figures, but it 
shows that Congressman GRISWOLD is thinking along the right lines. 

It is estimated that the cost to the taxpayer for relief is $804 
per year per man on relief, plus 3.6 percent overhead (not includ- 
ing $9.30 per month for material), according to Federal Relief 
Administrator Hopkins. Thus, according to Congressman GRIS- 
‘woun’s figures, even though low, we arrive at the staggering sum of 
over a billion and a half dollars a year spent in our country for 
relief of aliens alone. This money is assessed against the already 
back-bent taxpayers of our land. In addition there is the misery 
suffered by our citizens who are out of work, most of whom have 
been forced to accept Government alms because other millions of 
aliens are employed on jobs justly belonging to Americans first. 

Now, the nation of which I previously spoke is one of the few 
in the world which has balanced its budget. It is one of the few 
which has weathered the storm without confusion from sub- 
versive forces. It is one of the few whose financial condition, with 
regard to the purchasing power of the dollar, has undergone only 
slight setbacks. It is one of the few countries not greatly harassed 
by the Communist menace. That great nation is able to main- 
tain an army, navy, and air force from two to five times larger than 
ours. It is one of the few nations which have been able to decrease 
taxes, increase exemption from taxation, increase employment, and 
restore salaries of government employees which had been tem- 
porarily reduced. It has not had a bank failure for over 25 years. 
The population of that country, because of its stringent alien laws, 
has increased only 2,000,000 in a 10-year period, compared to our 
17,000,000 in the same period. This population increase of the 
other nation is for the most part accounted for by the increased 
birth rate in com with the death rate of its own citizens, 
and very little of it is due to immigration as in our case. In 193 
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it had decreased its public debt over 1920 and 1923, while ours has 
continued to rise to unaccustomed heights. 

That country has a heart for the alien, and has openly protested 
all persecution of minorities in other countries, but it has carefully 
avoided opening its gates to those ted by other lands. It 
feels deeply that it has obligations to its own people first, and 
only permits the entrance of a sufficient number of aliens as may 
pais to care for any need for efficient operation of its own 

That is the story in brief of a great nation which recognizes 
its obligations to its own people first, taking a bold stand on the 
alien question in order that it may keep its own house in order. 

Now let us consider the situation in our own country. The 1930 
census showed that of the 123,000,000 people in the United States, 
13,400,000 were foreign-born whites, plus a scattering of other races, 
such as the Japanese. It also showed that 17,000,000 more were 
of alien parentage on both sides of the family; 8,400,000 had 1 
parent of foreign birth. Of these, 1,400,000 were Mexican; 2,500,- 
000, Poles; 3,400,000, Italians; and 8,200,000, Germans. In other 
words, nearly 40,000,000 of the 123,000,000 ple of our country 
in 1930 were foreign born, the children of 5 born, Mexican, 
or the like. Is there any wonder, then, that we have 10,000,000 
unemployed in our country today? Could we, or any other coun- 
try in the world, efficiently absorb such an influx? Is there any 
possible way in which this unemployment situation can be cor- 
rected without first correcting the cause—immigration? Can we 
hope to ever reduce unemployment without first decreasing immi- 
gration? Can we reduce unemployment without first deporting at 
least a part of the aliens and, at the same time, shutting our 
anes 3 . influx? 

e will all agree that it is a noble sentiment to sympathize wi 
the alien, the citizen of another country. It is noble + wish te 
help him. Our country and its people are helping in many ways. 
Billions of dollars are being shipped from our shores annually to 
rer parts of the world to help the unfortunates of other 

ations. 

We spend billions for their produce and our tourists to fore 
countries spend millions, But isn’t our first obligation to our oun 
citizenry, to those who were born on our own soil, and to those 
who, having come from abroad, and are now good Americans 
through citizenship? Isn't it our first obligation to see that our 
own people have employment and are living in comfort before 
we obligate ourselves to care for those from foreign lands whose 
governments should assume the responsibility of caring for their 
own? While we have been loaded down wtih excess alien baggage, 
we have experienced this great wave of unemployment, an increas- 
ingly burdensome taxation, an national debt, a con- 
tinued unbalanced Budget, and increasing subversive activities. We 
have asked no help from foreign people. But we have helped many. 
Now that we are in need right here at home, we can solve this 
problem ourselves if we attend to our own business, look after our 
own people, and let the Old World countries do what they like. 

A most serious problem arising through the influx of aliens 
into our country is the increase of subversive activities. Do you 
know that there are forces organized in our country today which 
take advantage of the aliens’ lack of understanding of our form 
of government and encourage them to join the ranks of com- 
munism, anarchism, and other types of extreme radicalism? Many 
of those who are undermining our institutions today are aliens 
who have been forced to leave other countries because of such 
subversive activities. Inasmuch as our Nation is the most liberal, 
these radicals are dumped upon our shores to swell the ranks of 
the destructive forces here and add to our already complex unem- 
ployment situations. Threats to deport such radicals bring on 
national agitation, but they must go. Any earnest American citi- 
zen who wishes to help solve our problem cannot but agree with 
me when I say this type of alien must be deported, as should those 
who have entered our country through misrepresentations with 
regard to their ability to support themselves, those who have en- 
eae illegally, and those who have been convicted of 

enses. 

The Honorable Joe STARNES, of Alabama, and myself invite every 
citizen to urge their Representatives in Congress to vote for our 
bills to solve the above problems. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreement With Great Britain 
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HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 


SPEECH BY HON. CHARLES R. CLASON, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
ON RECIPROCITY 


BEFORE THE COMMITTEE INFORMA- 
TION 
Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 


my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech 
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which I made today before the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, I have the honor to represent in Congress the Second 
Congressional District of Massachusetts, consisting of 16 cities and 
towns, including Springfield, with a population of 150,000; Chicopee, 
45,000; Northampton, 25,000; West Springfield, South Hadley, Lud- 
low, and Wilbraham. In the named cities and towns, some of 
the nationally known, as well as important, local industrial and 
manufacturing plants are located, including several paper mills, 
manufacturing different grades of paper; the United American 
Bosch Corporation; the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co.; the F. W. Sickles Co. and other smaller plants manufacturing 
electrical and radio products; the Fisk Rubber Corporation, large 
manufacturers of rubber goods; the Baush Machine Tool Co.; the 
Van Norman Machine Tool Co.; the Perkins Machine & Gear Co.; 
Baldwin-Duckworth Chain ration; Chapman Valve Manu- 
facturing Co.; Fiberloid Corporation, now part of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales Co.; Hodges Carpet 
Co.; Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation; C. F. Church Manufac- 
turing Co., a branch of the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co.; 
Prophylactic Tooth Brush Co.; Hampton Co.; Milton Bradley Co.; 
William Carter Co.; A. G. Spalding & Bros. Co; Diamond Match 
Co.; Indian Motocycle Co.; the Southworth Co.; Collins Manu- 
facturing Co.; United States Envelope Co.; Strathmore Paper Co.; 
the Worthy Paper Co.; the Carew Manufacturing Co,; and the 
Hampshire Paper Co. The paper companies include the last above- 
named seven companies. 

The above corporations are leaders in a diversified industrial 
and manufacturing community, employing many thousands of 
wage earners. Employers and employees alike have suffered serious 
losses in business and wages, due to depressed business conditions, 
since 1930, 

During that time several mill buildings have been razed, as 
owners found it more profitable to secure relief against taxes on 
them than to continue to maintain them. After somewhat of an 
upturn in business during the early months of 1937, conditions in 
Springfield, which apply largely to the other places in the district, 
became rapidly so bad that Mr. Aubrey Williams, Deputy Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator, has stated that Springfield is one 
of the 18 cities of the whole Nation hardest hit by the present 
depression, Practically every large plant is running with a reduced 
number of employees, and even the largest plants on a basis of a 
few days’ work each week. The plants in which these wage earners 
work, produce many different products. Yet practically every in- 
dustry is vitally interested in the proposed trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom. Some of these manufacturers are already 
facing competition in the American market from foreign products 
made in Japan, Czechoslovakia, the Scandinavian countries, and 
other Asiatic and European nations, where wages are far lower, the 
hours of labor longer, and the standards of living not to be com- 
pared with those of western Massachusetts. The purpose of this 
agreement is to secure a larger foreign market for American goods 
and commodities in exchange for the granting of a similar Ameri- 
can market to the United Kingdom. Because of the most-favored- 
nation provision applicable to foreign countries other than Ger- 
many, the lowering of American tariff rates in this agreement not 
only opens up our markets further to British products, but to the 
products of every other nation entitled to the benefits of that 
provision. Presumably, for every dollar’s worth of business Ameri- 
cans may gain in business abroad, the citizens of foreign nations 
will gain in our home markets at the expense of business already 
established. If the wage scale in the United States on products 
shipped abroad is twice as high per hour as the wages paid to 
foreign workmen making products for shipment to the United 
States in exchange, then for every hour's labor furnished to an 
American workman by foreign markets we are granting 2 hours’ 
labor to fore . In dealing with an international subject of 
this kind, it is not sufficient to weigh dollar value with dollar value. 
We must look further and determine what we are surrendering in 
the way of hours of employment for American workmen. 

In the few minutes allotted to me, I wish to bring to your 
attention, not my personal opinion alone, but that of the Second 
Massachusetts District as voiced by hundreds of its manufacturers 
and wage earners alike. The great majority of them are joined 
in a protest against the execution of a reciprocal-trade agreement 
with the United Kingdom, which shall reduce the existing tariff 
rates on American products, and thereby make more hazardous, 
if not destroy, their businesses and their employment, established 
after many years of painstaking effort. 

I am submitting with my brief communications which I have 
received from several hundred wage earners in my district, as 
well as from manufacturers. 

The foreign-trade committee of the Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce has expressed the position of my district in the follow- 
ing words: “To recommend to the directors of the chamber that, 
inasmuch as any proposed reductions in imports on manufactured 
products would have an adverse effect on competition of Spring- 
field manufacturers with foreign products in the national markets; 
and inasmuch as information is not available as to pro 
regarding exports to the countries involved which might perhaps 
be of benefit to local manufacturers, the chamber endorses the 
following position taken by the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts: ‘It may be argued that a trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom will result in a thin spreading of benefit over 
most of the United States, but we cannot feel that our Govern- 
ment is justified in negotiating an agreement which will concen- 
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trate the detriment in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. A 
thin sp of benefit throughout the rest of the country is 
not sufficient justification for causing an enormous injury to 
the workers of this Commonwealth“ There has not been time 
for this resolution to be acted upon by directors of the Spring- 
field chamber, but it expresses the widespread opinion of my 
community as I know it. 

I am also submitting a petition from members of labor unions 
in the Second District, forwarded to me by John J. Bannon, 
recording secretary of the Springfield Central Labor Union. The 
petition is in these words: We, the undersigned, members of 
labor unions, hereby petition our representatives in Congress to 
prevent reductions in tariffs on bicycles, textiles, and other prod- 
ucts, the manufacture of which, enables us to earn a living.” 

The position of the paper industry is set forth in briefs filed 
with you by the Writing Paper Manufacturers Association and the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. These briefs discuss the 
position of this industry with regard to this proposed trade agree- 
ment fully and concisely. I would only call attention, therefore, to 
the statements contained therein, indicating that reduction in 
tariff rates on pulp and paper must necessarily have serious ad- 
verse effects on thousands of wage earners in this great industry in 
western Massachusetts. 

Similarly, briefs have been filed on behalf of the textile and 
woolen industries, In the hope that no action will be taken to 
cause further loss of employment in the American textile industry, 
I wish to call your attention to the fact that 650 employees of the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation have been out on strike this 
week due to the serious situation in that industry, which is result- 
ing in wage cuts and changes in working conditions, requiring 
more work from the employees. The Hampton Co., Inc., is the 
largest single employer of labor in Easthampton, where approxi- 
mately 1,000 people are employed. One of its officers has written 
to me: The textile industry needs no one to prove that competi- 
tive conditions in it are such that any further difficulties it has 
to contend with may well prove to be its death blow, especially in 
New England. It is our opinion that a trade treaty with Great 
Britain, insofar as it proposes to reduce the tariff on goods having 
a cotton content, is an obvious menace to the welfare of the entire 
cotton textile industry of the country, and particularly the cotton 
textile industry in New England. The labor factor in the cost of 
cotton goods, the finished articles of which are essentially inex- 
pensive, is too important to ignore, and competition of foreign- 
made goods produced by labor working for less money and longer 
hours will necessarily tend to eliminate American textile interests.” 

I am submitting herewith a petition from the wage earners who 
are members of the American Wire Weavers’ Protective Association, 
I quote this paragraph from their petition: “If paper in any form 
is allowed to enter the country free of duty, it means more idle- 
ness in our industry, as the woven wire we make is used in the 
production of all kinds of paper. There are more than enough 
looms in the country to take care of every need of the paper mills 
and at present more than half the looms are idle.” 

Another correspondent has written to me significantly pointing 
out what I believe to be the impression gained in western Massa- 
chusetts as to the foundation for these trade agreements. He has 
written: “I realize, of course, that Secretary Hull and others are 
stating that the industries must sacrifice so as to help the agri- 
cultural districts, and while this may be fine in theory it is quite 
difficult in practice without throwing a number of workers out of 
employment and, perhaps, our industrial sections are hit fully as 
hard as our agricultural sections under present conditions.” This 
correspondent wrote of the concern felt in Massachusetts in the 
thread industry, indicating belief that the Japanese are now send- 
ing in samples of thread for approval with the understanding that 
as soon as the war trouble is over they will be able to ship thread 
in even under the present basis. I understand that briefs on 
behalf of thread manufacturers have been submitted, but if this 
fact, stated in the letter to me, is correct, certainly no further 
stimulation to foreign competition in this important industry 
should be permitted through a reduction of tariff rates on thread 
in the compact now under consideration. 

With regard to the brewing industry, there is the possibility of 
a reduction in the tariff on imported malt beverages from Great 
Britain and Canada to $7.75 a barrel, or $2.75 a barrel more than 
the Federal tax placed on domestic beers. At present foreign 
beers can be purchased in the local markets. This reduction will 
open the field for foreign competition to an even greater extent 
than at present. 

A constituent, who is perhaps the leader in this industry in 
my district, has written to me that in his opinion the strongest 
argument against a reduction of the tariff on malt beverages is 
the fact “that wages paid in British breweries average about $14 
per week for a 54-hour week, whereas, wages for breweries in the 
United States average about $37 to $40 per week for a 40-hcur 
week.” This gentleman points out what I have previously men- 
tioned, that the importation of foreign goods produced at lower 
Wages must ultimately disrupt the present wage scale in the 
United States and ultimately lower our standards of living to meet 
foreign competition. 

Another industry in my district is the manufacture of grinding 
wheels. The present tariff Just about compensates for the differ- 
ence of manufacturing costs between English and American manu- 
facture of grinding wheels, and is most necessary for the pro- 
tection of American workmen in our industry. One Springfield 
concern advises me that “the price of English and German grind- 
ing wheels going into Mexico today are 30 percent less than 
the price of American products of the same nature. We have 
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lost all our Mexican business due to this foreign com- 
petition.” I wish to call to the attention of the committee the 
serious position of this industry in the United States, and the 
unfortunate effect to be expected from a reduction in the tariff on 
this product, which will practically drive such corporations out 
of business. 

I further hope that extreme care will be exercised with refer- 
ence to rubber products. The Fisk Rubber Corporation is the 
largest employer of labor in the city of Chicopee. It has already 
been announced that it will close its plant from March 18 to 
April 4, not for the purpose of taking inventory, but because 
according to a newspaper report it now has more than 700,000 
finished tires in stock in warehouses and on dealers’ shelves. 
The president of the company is quoted as saying, “We have not 
let many employees go. Rather than lay off a lot of help or go 
on short time, we are considering taking up the slack through the 
medium of a short shut-down.” 

The labor costs in this industry are 67 t higher in the 
United States than in the United Kingdom and about 700 percent 
higher than in Japan. I am advised: “Already Japanese manufac- 
turers can land their products in this country, freight, duty, and 
excise tax paid, at very much less than our wholesale prices and 
our business in foreign markets has already been drastically re- 
duced by these cost differentials and by the higher tariff rates of 
other countries, For instance, the United Kingdom tariffs on these 
three rubber products (automobile tubes, bicycle tires, and bicycle 
tubes) are already very much higher than our present duties and we 
have been practically eliminated from the United Kingdom market, 
Any proposal to reduce the American duties would, therefore, have 
a most serious effect on our industry.” 

The Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Corporation calls attention to 
the fact that it has furnished steady employment in 1937 to 400 
factory employees in Massachusetts, directly engaged in chain 
manufacture. It has other employees. Its average rate of pay has 
been increasing in the years 1935, 1936, and 1937. In 1937 the 
hourly rates for men averaged 75 cents and for women 48.4 cents, 
As the employment is steady, this gives a considerable annual in- 
come for the workers. It runs on a 40-hour week. I know of no 
stronger argument that I can give you to prevent a cutting of tariff 
rates on foreign products which might compete with this type of 
industry in New England than to quote the wage rates of other 
nations producing similar products. In comparison to the fore- 
going note rates existing in a comparative metal-working plant in 
England: 
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“In Germany, where there is extensive chain manufacturing, the 
average wage rate is approximately 24 cents per hour, or about one- 
third of ours. In Japan, also a chain producer, the highest wages 
are approximately 7.5 cents per hour for men and 2.5 cents for 
women.” 

I have already communicated with the committee concerning 
the disastrous effects to be expected from reduction on tariff rates 
on tooth, toilet, and other brushes. More tooth brushes are made 
in Massachusetts than in all other States combined. The brush 
business is a very important one in western Massachusetts. I 
wish at this time to renew my earnest request that no changes 
be made in tariff rates on brushes through a trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom. Japan and other foreign countries are 
already furnishing competition so keen that the industry cannot 
stand any further losses. 

In my district in the town of Ludlow, which is a center of jute 
and flax spinning, which activity is the principal occupation of the 
inhabitants of the town. The Ludlow mills were established 
before the Civil War. They manufacture largely jute yarns and 
twines and flax yarns and threads, the flax threads being known as 
“linen thread.“ In the present negotiations, tariff concessions may 
be considered on all of these products. This industry has been 
hard-hit already, and some of the large mill properties have 
already been razed. Faced with the possibility of further compe- 
tition from foreign countries, more than 200 of the present wage 
earners have written to me, the greatest concern for 
the future of their employment. I quote one of these letters, 
which is typical of the nature of those which I have received, and 
which illustrates the real fear which these people have of the loss 
of their jobs. The letter is from Anna Kwiezinska as follows: 

“Noting in the local newspapers that there is a possibility of 
reduction in tariff on goods shipped into this country, I am taking 
the privilege of writing this letter to you. I am employed by the 
Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales Co., manufacturing jute yarns, 
fine twines, and linen threads. If the tariff is reduced on the 
above it will mean my job; also 1,500 other fellow workers will be 
out of work if we let these goods come into our country at a 
reduced rate.” Another sent me a copy of the People’s Journal, 
of Saturday, February 5, 1938, a newspaper of Dundee, Scotland, 
which refers to a member of the House of Commons during that 
week, urging upon the British Government the need for protection 
of Dundee and district against the flood of imported Indian jute 


Sir Arnold Wilson called attention to the difficulties of certain 
industries in the United Kingdom owing to increasing importa- 
tions from overseas, and moved that the house was of opinion 
that in negotiations for trade agreements with the Dominion and 
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foreign countries, His Majesty's Government, while doing everything 
possible to assist the export trade and promote the prosperity of 
the country as a whole, should have especial regard to the effect 
upon particular industries of importations from countries with 
low standards of wages, especially where the industries in ques- 
tion were concentrated in a limited area in the United Kingdom. 
This article points out that at the present time wage earners work 
54 to 108 hours in India, and that Dundee was being driven out 
of the markets of the world. Seven thousand of the 30,000 people 
in the jute industry of Dundee are now unemployed. If conces- 
sions are granted in this trade agreement, the wage earners of 
Ludlow will face the competition, not only of Dundee, which is 
seeking foreign markets, but also of the Indian products which 
have so seriously injured Dundee already. If Dundee, with lower 
wage scales than Ludlow cannot meet Indian competition, then 
the lowering of the present American tariff rates may ruin the 
jute industry in the United States. All of the jute used in the 
world is grown in Bengal, and this widely used and important 
fiber must be imported from Bengal by every country manufac- 
turing jute products. The fiber used at Ludlow is imported. 
The British must import their fiber. Thus, the sole question is 
whether British or American labor is to be given employment. 
The United Kingdom cannot claim that they are selling anything 
other than labor in the United States when they ask for a reduc- 
tion in the tariff on these articles. Certainly, the present trade 
agreements were not conceived for the purpose of replacing Amer- 
ican labor with British labor. Moderate tariff on jute yarns 
scarcely compensates for the present differences in wages paid 
American labor and those prevailing in the United Kingdom. I 
know that statistics have already been furnished to the committee 
as to flax yarns and linen threads. Already more than 70 percent 
of the annual consumption of these products in the United States 
is from imported goods. This is due to the fact that wages in and 
about Belfast are on the average of about one-fourth of those 
paid in this country. 

If the tariff rates are reduced on flax yarns or threads, the result 
will be to wipe out quickly the established American flax industry, 
a principal part of which is at Ludlow. The destruction of this 
American industry will mean a loss of employment to thousands 
of wage earners who will have no other available employment and 
who, after a lifetime of flax work, will have great difficulty in re- 
adjusting themselves to any other employment. Even if the num- 
ber of wage earners involved is not comparatively large, yet the 
loss of their employment will be serious to the individuals involved 
and to the communities such as Ludlow, in which they live. The 
fact that Ludlow depends on a specialized industry makes it all 
the more necessary to avoid aggravation of a disaster which might 
well overwhelm the community. Where these results follow in 
a situation where the country benefited possesses no natural advan- 
tages other than lower-wage rates, as in the case of jute, or where 
the volume of imports is already relatively large, as in the case of 
flax yarn and thread, the announced principles of reciprocal trading 
would be violated. For there would be immediate loss to Ameri- 
can employees and no appreciable gain to the British. Accordingly, 
on behalf of these employees who have spent virtually a lifetime 
in this industry, I earnestly urge that this committee make no 
reductions in these schedules on jute or flax products. 

The wage earners of western Massachusetts are today already 
beset by unemployment conditions more serious than at any time 
in the past. Any steps which might be taken tending to aggravate 
those conditions would plunge them further into the depths of 
economic ruin. Their jobs, their homes, their social and economic 
welfare are at stake in this treaty. They must place their trust 
in those of you in authority to see that they are fairly treated in 
any treaty which may be negotiated. On behalf of those thousands 
of 5 and industrious workers I appeal to you not to let 
them down. 


Is New England Fragile? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON HERALD, MARCH 9, 1938 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted for ex- 
tension of remarks, I insert attached copy of editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Herald of Wednesday, March 9, 1938. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Boston Herald, March 9, 1938] 
IS NEW ENGLAND FRAGILE? 


Are Massachusetts and New England as fragile as various public 
officials implied yesterday in their comments on the new Czechoslo- 
vakian trade pact? Is our shoe industry, one of our oldest activi- 
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ties and posedly one of our strongest, built on so flimsy a foun- 
dation that a handful of footwear from one little country can 
knock it over? If these political seers of disaster are half right, 
then the character and durability for which this section has been 
famous have declined, degenerated, and all but disappeared, and 
cur shoe manufacturers are playboys among the tombs of their 


ancestors. 

The treaty announced from Washington allows an American 
importation of 5,000,000 pairs of Czechoslovakian shoes a year, in- 
eluding 650,000 pairs of the controversial cemented-sole product. 
Now, 5,000,000 is an impressive number, but how large is it rela- 
tively? What is the ratio to our domestic output? 

Only 1% percent! 

If our manufacturers are so lacking in salesmanship, resource- 
fulness, and gumption that they cannot hold their own against 
rivalry of this proportion, what has become of the old and the new 
breeds of enterprising American shoemakers? 

It is impossible to believe that these businessmen are as puny 
as various public officials here and in Washington seem to assume. 
Massachusetts and New England have flourished against competi- 
tion in comparison with which the threat from Czechoslovakia is a 
triviality. We can simply conclude that most of the distressful 
remarks from Washington and local territory are made for political 
effect without a careful study of the facts, the figures, and the 
past of shoemaking here and abroad. 

The disinterested observer will be inclined to agree with Senator 
Wals that “the agreement will not have the adverse consequence 
on New England manufacturers that had been feared.” That is 
certainly far nearer the truth than the statement of Senator LODGE 
that this is a black day for those who earn their living by making 
shoes,” or of Representative Connery, who declared that “our in- 
dustries have been sold down the river,” or of Mayor Dalrymple, of 
Haverhill, that “this treaty spells ruin.” 

The hard-headed manufacturers will take a more encouraging 
view of their own abilities and their industry than most of the 
politicians seem to have. The manufacturers were afraid that the 
duty on a certain type of shoes would be lowered. It remains 
unch: : They wondered whether the Czechoslovakian shoes 
would be dumped on us in a huge volume. They will not be. A 
quota has been set. Moreover, there are carefully drawn provisions 
for preventing any disastrous developments. In addition, the 
treaty runs for only a year and may be terminated by 6 months’ 
notice from either party. 

Do the Czechoslovakians know the shoe business better than we 
do? They do not. 

Are their factories and processes better organized? They are not. 

Are they more amply financed? They are not, and recently some 
of them were not far from bankrupicy. 

Are their cheap shoes better than ours, dollar for dollar? That is 
doubtful, although labor, especially labor on the “fussy” shoes, is 
abundant and cheap there. 

Have cemented shoes, about which so much has been said, an 
advantage over the familiar stitched variety? Just the opposite. 
The Czechoslovakians merely have some advantage over us in the 
making of some low-grade shoes for women. 

Because New England makes a large quantity of the cheap shoes 


penalized 
. Massachusetts and New England 
will probably gain more, indirectly, from the pact than a few com- 
munities will lose directly. Probably our textile manufacturers, 
who are concerned now about the pending Anglo-American treaty, 
will be delighted if their interests are safeguarded as intelligently 
as those of the shoe manufacturers. 

If world trade is to be promoted and American prosperity re- 
stored, there must be international give and take, as President 
Wadsworth, of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, has courageously 
reminded us many times. New England must, of course, do its 
part. It cannot be expected to do more, or to overlook any argu- 
ment for the most favorable consideration possible. If it fares as 
well hereafter as it has in this latest pact, there should be little 


complaint. 


Steady America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER, OF MAINE, 
ON MONDAY, MARCH 14, 1938 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
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address delivered by me over the National Broadcasting Co. 
system on Monday, March 14, 1938: 


There are plenty of things at home and abroad to give the 
average American concern, but in just these times of crisis it 18, 
above all else, important that America should keep its head. 

“Steady, America!” is a good slogan in these very troublous times. 
We have started debate today in Congress on the question of 
whether or not we should authorize another billion dollars’ worth 
of Navy in addition to the $4,000,000,000 naval building program 
that we now have under way—and less than half eted. 

In the past 5 years we have put $1,500,000,000 into building 141 
new ships. We now have 72 ships under way which will cost 
$600,000,000 to complete. We have already authorized 11 new bat- 
tleships which now cost close to $100,000,000 apiece and other 
vessels which bring the total to $2,000,000,000 to be expended 
during the next 5 years. We are now building two big battleships, 
We have just appropriated the money for two more. We can start 
three more any time the Navy Department is ready to build them, 
but they have not yet asked for the money. 

Now it is proposed to authorize three additional battleships, 
although they cannot possibly be started for another year, and 
other additional vessels which are estimated to cost more than 
$1,000,000,000 additional. However, the experience of Chairman 
Joseph E. Kennedy, who has just retired as head of the Maritime 
Commission and gone to London as British Ambassador, in connec- 
tion with the merchant ships on which he asked bids from private 
builders is illuminating. His experience indicated that the cost 
of the ships might be double the amount of the estimates as a 
result either of collusion by four or five private shipyards or 
congestion in the shipyards at this time. 

In any event it is not anticipated that construction of any of 
these new ships which we are now cons: can possibly be 
commenced in any substantial measure within the next 2 years 

That is why a great many Members of Congress are asking why 
America should rock the boat at this particular crisis in the his- 
tory of the world. 

This last month we have just appropriated $552,000,000 to the 
Navy—the greatest peacetime naval appropriation in the history 
of the United States. Everyone is uneasy at events that are hap- 
pening throughout the world. Every thoughtful American believes 
in an adequate national defense. Most Americans, however, believe 
that America neither wants nor needs to start any naval-building 
race that can only result in disaster to nations and people every- 
where. 

This additional authorization can mean nothing for 5 years for 
America’s defense. It does mean, however, a potential menace 
to the people of Asia and Europe, and that is its great harm. 

Are we adequately defended? That is the question that Con- 
gress must now answer. We have been holding hearings for 6 
weeks to get all the evidence we can bearing upon this 

America has never planned or desired a navy that could lick 
the world, but America has very properly desired a navy second to 
none—in American waters. 

Those last three words are extremely important. This has come 
out very clearly in the hearings. Naval strength is determined 
not only by the and the armaments and the armor but also 
by oe they are doing business. 

other 


All the evidence clearly indicates that the 5-3 ratio with Japan 
was established in order to enable America to meet Japan if 
necessary upon an equality in Asiatic waters for the defense of 
the Philippines. 

Every naval expert desires a superiority of approximately 2 to 
1 in order to carry out an operation 3,000 or 5,000 miles across 
the ocean from their home base. 

This is equally true of any Asiatic or power that might 
desire to attack the Americas. They could not possibly cross 
ocean with any prospect of success unless their naval power was 
approximately twice ours. 

It is for this reason that America may rest entirely secure. 

Glenn Martin, the builder of the Yankee Clipper and the other 
airships that are now spanning the Pacific and will soon be span- 
ning the Atlantic, unfolded before our committee the vision of what 
is coming in the air with gigantic of 260,000 pounds which 
will fly 3,000 miles at 385 miles an hour at an altitude of 25,000 feet 
out of range of antiaircraft guns with a crew of 30 and 
64,000 pounds of bombs. Such ships are destine@to make America 
impregnable in the air, upon the land, and in the ocean as the art 
steadily develops and America’s unique isolation with great oceans 
on either side enables us to dominate the air in the Western 
Hemisphere from land-base planes. 

The recent flight of the Army bombers to Buenos Aires showed 
what we may expect. 

Great flotillas of the air will bé able to cover the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coasts and far out at sea in 24 hours. Here lies the key to 
the much-discussed defense of the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, 
as it takes 3 weeks for the fleet to go through the Panama Canal, 
even the Canal is not sabotaged, and it takes 6 to 8 weeks 
for the fleet to go around Cape Horn. 

To place an te fleet in the Atlantic comparable with the 
Pacific fleet would cost more than $3,000,000,000 besides annual 
costs of maintenance of several hundred million, 
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There are not lacking earnest and honest Americans who enthusti- 
astically believe that we should join with Great Britain and France, 
and, curiously enough, perhaps Russia, to police the world and 
serve “world peace and security.” They believe that we should join 
immediately with Great Britain and France to stop any further 
encroachment by Germany, Italy, or Japan. This would almost 
inevitably mean war as these other nations consider they are 
forced by economic necessities to secure access to raw materials 


become entangled in 
The American people are determined that American boys shall 
not again be sent overseas to die in Asia or in Europe, either to 
make the world safe for democracy or to make the Yangtze River 
safe for Standard Oil tankers. 

Thirty-nine American naval vessels should be brought out of 
China before more American boys are killed. 

Why authorize three more $75,000,000 battleships when the Navy 
is not ready to build three that are already authorized? 

This is no time for a blue-print navy. All that means is bluff. 
Europe todays shows that bluffing does not pay. 

A $4,000,000,000 naval program is now under way. Every admiral 
testified that no nation could successfully attack America today 
anywhere in the Western Hemisphere. 

America has no intention of exposing itself to attack elsewhere. 
No more American boys are going to die in Asia or in Europe 
defending the interests of other countries or the interests of the 
Standard Oil Co. in shipping oil up the Yangtze River. 

The 11 battleships already authorized guarantee American su- 
premacy in the Western Hemisphere. 

Adding a billion-dollar authorization is not needed for defense 
but it greatly increases the danger that our Navy will mix up in 
foreign quarrels in Asia or in Europe and civilization will collapse. 

With the declaration of the President in September that Ameri- 
cans should get out of China and stay out until this trouble is 
over most Americans are in full accord, The only individuals 
who would object are those Americans who have utility or oil 
interests in China. 

The October threat of the President, however, at Chicago, to 
quarantine aggressor nations almost inevitably means war in 
Asia or Europe. 

The naval message asked for this increase for world peace and 
security. 

There is a broad twilight zone between a navy adequate to 
defend America and a navy adequate to quarantine the world. 

Our present $4,000,000,000 naval-building program guarantees 
our safety against any nation. 

The billion-dollar increase moves us a long way toward a navy 
adequate to quarantine the world. That is what America does 
not want. America has plenty of problems to occupy us right 
here at home in the Western Hemisphere. Let us not meddle again 
to our sorrow in any Asiatic or European mess. 

America can render its greatest service to humanity by putting 
its own house in order and setting an example of ordered progress 
and prosperity for the enlightenment of the world. We may very 
properly, in addition, give attention from our bounteous resources 
to the younger and growing nations to the south of us and extend 
to them out of our plenty the helping hand of technical knowl- 
edge and capital for their unfoldment in order that they may be 
happier places in which to live. 

Such a course of more cordial relationships with our neighbors 
to the south will contribute not only to the peace and progress 
and prosperity of the Americas but will afford an example of 
neighborly collaboration for the peoples of the world who will 
eventually turn for relief from their ceaseless struggles to the 
example America may thus afford. 

The price of one battleship will not only solve many of the 
problems of South and Central America but will also put the 
Americas in a position to serve humanity everywhere so that the 
“Christ of the Andes” may shine across the seas as the guiding 
star for all the people who look upward for the light. 


The Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST, MARCH 13, 1938 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the Boston 
Post, the leading Democratic newspaper of New England, in 
its leading editorial Sunday, March 13, commented upon the 
reciprocal-trade agreements as follows: 
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[From the Boston Post, Mach 13. 1938] 
CIRCUSES, BUT NO BREAD 

This country is so big that it would be impossible for Mr. Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, to make any sort of a trade compact with 
a foreign nation without harming some industry. 

About the only that we cannot seem to do here is carry 
our own goods to world markets. Cheap labor and other factors 
render our recurrent attempts at a merchant marine useless. 

Almost every major raw material for our factories can be raised 
here. Every product and mechanical device can be manufactured 
here. Our variety of climates makes us independent of all other 
nations for food. 

If the United States were hermetically sealed against the world 
only a few products, such as bananas and rubber, would be lost to 
us. And there is no question that we would soon find a way 
around that situation. 

Mr. Hull, in his effort to pull our foreign trade out of the dumps, 
has been trying to create new markets for our surplus natural and 
manufactured products. In doing so he is harming one industry 
to help another, according to the degree of importance that they 
take on paper or in his mind. 

He is robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

That is the essence of our trade-compact system. It is obvious 
to those who benefit as well as those who are harmed. Mr. Hull 
is an able and conscientious man. He stands head and shoulders 
above the rest of the New Deal Cabinet in public devotion and 
ability. He is fulfilling a decidedly questionable program with the 
fervor of a good public servant and cannot be blamed if his senti- 
ments breathe the spirit of the Old South. of free-tradism, and 
the sort of idealism which leaves our pockets empty. 

Here in New England we were brought up on a different sort of 
pap. We have had more business experience than the rest of the 
country. We are older in farming and manufacturing than any 
other section. , 

We were first in commerce, first in distribution, and first in 
modern manufacturing methods. 

This long experience has made us sure of one fact. It is that a 
sure and certain market for any product of this country is possible 
oy this country. 

t is why we think that the recent Czechoslovakian pact, 
which will injure our shoe business because of a promised market 
in that country for automobiles, is poor business. 

The money that is taken out of the hands of shoe workers here 
will not build automobile business appreciably in Czechoslovakia, 
because the people in that country, politically and economically, 
cannot afford to buy automobiles or run them. 

Why, gasoline there is 60 cents a gallon! But a man in Lynn, 
Brockton, or Haverhill can and will buy and run automobiles, if 
he has a job. Why sell him down the river for a market in Czecho- 
Slovakia, which at its best will be mediocre? 

It is true that the pact holds down imports of women’s cheap 
shoes and distributes the burden more equally on all branches of 
the industry, but let us not forget that shortly the Anglo-American 
trade pact is coming which will deal the production of men’s shoes 
a body blow, by letting in $7 shoes whith could not be made here 
for double that sum. 

If we divide up an important industry like shoe manufacturing 
among our foreign friends, sooner or later we are going to lose the 
domestic market. Losing this, we have nothing left. The section 
of our industry which depends for its life on foreign trade has 
never survived in this country. This is distressing, but true. 

We have a deeper problem than this, too, of which our Govern- 
ment must be well aware. 

This is the simple problem of bread. 

So stark has been the reality of hard times that the transfer 
from self-support to public relief of our factory hands is now 
immediate. 

We take a man off a shoe company’s pay roll and he goes on the 
. A. pay roll. Where is the wisdom there? Or 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
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dress delivered by Capt. Lester J. Abele over the radio on 
February 15, 1938. Captain Abele served with distinction in 
the World War and has maintained his contact with military 
matters ever since. He is an officer of rank in the Militia of 
Ohio. In addition to his military accomplishments, he is an 
attorney of prominence, and served with distinction in the 
Ohio Legislature, and also as its speaker. 


The problems of war and armaments are as old as the world. 
History is full of unsuccessful attempts to solve them. Unless 
the millenium has actually arrived and all war has effectively been 
done away with, it is obvious that nations must maintain a 
national defense reasonably sufficient for their needs and risks. In 
1917 America became a part of that gigantic effort to win a war 
which we are told was “to end all wars,” “to make possible uni- 
versal disarmament,” and “to make the world safe for democracy.” 
We are too familiar with the innumerable attempts after the war 
to translate these ideals into practical realities. We may remem- 
ber that a few years ago League of Nation's sanctions were guar- 
anteed to be the one and only sure way of preserving peace. Not 
more than a year and a half ago the statesmen of the world 
wisely abandoned them in time, being convinced that their use 
would lead inevitably to serious consequences—world war. Now, 
as in the past, many substitutes for war, peace, and armaments 
have been proposed. They range from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. They include the League of Nations, the Kellogg Pact, world 
conferences of all sorts (especially disarmament and economic 
conferences), plans for collective security, the abolition of all trade 
barriers, ignoring war out of existence, moral disarmament, and 
what not. The United States has also been striving to lend a 
hand in promoting the peace and defense of its own country 
through the making of substantial changes in her general foreign 
policies, renouncing aggression and intervention, and adopting 
the “good neighbor” policy; the considering of steps to take the 
profits out of war; “industrial mobilization plan"; and the neu- 
trality act.” But have these substitutes produced the much- 
desired millennium which would enable the United States to do 
away with its national defense? Unfortunately even the optimist 
and ardent pacifist now admit that little real progress has been 
made toward abolishing war; that armaments throughout the 
world are rapidly increasing instead of decreasing; that few of 
the grave international problems causing dangerous friction have 
been solved: and that dictatorships have given democracy a vital 
blow in many countries, 

The press is filled with accounts of actual conflict in the Far 
East, Latin America, Africa, and Spain, and all of Europe is a 
seething cauldron of unrest; a powder keg literally filled with 
TNT. and only awaiting the spark to set off a conflict of such 

tude that the whole world will be drawn in, and so destruc- 
tive that our minds today can only of its horrors. Japan 
has denounced the treaty which was the principal bulwark of 
naval limitations, and has included in its budget a staggering 
sum for arms. Its aggression in Manchuria, its so-called unde- 
clared war in China proper, and its border incidents with Red 
Russia give more than a hint of the temper and desire of its 
political leaders. 

Spain, with its cruel civil war and the bids of its warring fac- 
tions for outside aid, is a constant threat to the peace of the 
world. With a regularity which keeps the governments of Europe 
in constant fear, Hitler, step by step, has renounced the Treaty of 
Versailles and has aggressively set out to regain for Germany all 
that it there lost—and who knows what besides! France, in con- 
stant fear of its historic enemy (Germany), rushes madly to build 
up her armaments. Italy, with a tried and victorious army, defies 
the world and openly, along with Germany, sends help to the 
Spanish rebels. England, while she seeks to reconcile the differ- 
ences of her neighbors and keep peace in Europe, realizes her 
precarious position and rushes the completion of an adequate 
navy to protect her many outlying possessions. Russia stands 
ready with the largest standing army in the world to seize the 
opportunity to expand her communistic doctrines over the entire 
world. It would appear that an irresistible force is impelling the 
countries of Europe and Asia nearer to another World War. If 
that ha where does the United States stand? Will we be 
drawn in? Can we stand idly by and see the storm brewing but 
do nothing to protect ourselves against the onrushing tornado? 

Every sane American is desirous of peace—not only for the 
United States but for the world. He is opposed to militarism and 
ditures for military purposes. Of course, 

expense of a military 
and naval establishment, it would be folly to maintain one. In 
view of the situation, what should the United States 
do? Pass neutrality legislation? Yes; by all means; but that is 
not sufficient. The only way we can maintain that neutrality we 
all so desire is to build up our own armaments to the place where, 
although other nations look with covetous eyes upon our resources, 
the impregnable wall of our national defenses will be a constant 
reminder that those resources are not to be seized and that our 
national defenses are strong enough that they will not dare to 
violate our neutrality. And a powerful United States will have 
vast influence to keep the tinder of Europe's and Asia's powder 
keg from being ignited. 

History shows conclusively that weak nations, whether they be 
large or small, inevitably become the victims of aggression. If 
past history means anything, we need a reasonable defense estab- 
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lishment, not only to insure that our legitimate rights be safe- 
guarded but to keep us out of war. How can America keep out of 
war? By having the proper neutrality policies plus an adequate 
defense establishment. Geographically and otherwise the United 
States occupies an unusually favorable position which diminishes 
considerably the risk of foreign aggression, 

Unpreparedness is not economy; it necessitates huge expendi- 
tures in lives and money. Our history is filled with proofs that 
it is an absolute impossibility to prepare in a hurry when an 
emergency arises. We were fortunate in the World War that we 
had the Allies to hold back an invading enemy for almost a year 
while we were preparing our first troops to be used to help stem 
the tide. With modern armaments being more and more devel- 
oped to travel long distances in fractions of the time previously 
necessary, enabling an attacking nation to make quick trips over 
long distances to centers of civilian population, what time will 
we have to prepare ourselves in the future after the emergency 
has arisen? The only answer is, we must be prepared before that 
emergency does arise. 

The United States has a huge stake to defend: The homes, fam- 
ilies, and property of 140,000,000 persons occupying an area of 
4,000,000 square miles possessing one-third of the total wealth 
of the world, an import and export trade exceeded only by Great 
Britain, an extensive merchant marine plying the seven seas, 
serving vital American interest along many thousands of miles 
of sea coast; our possessions in the Pacific Ocean, Caribbean Sea, 
and along the Panama Canal and other important property 
rights. We are one of the few remaining bulwarks in the world 
for personal and religious liberty. A weak United States might 
well endanger the cause of liberty and religion not only for our- 
selves but for the world. In natural resources the United States 
is rich beyond its own needs. It comes closer than any other 
country in the world to being self-contained. There is vast ter- 
ritory with rich and productive soil and covered with valuable 
timber and inhabited by a comparatively sparse population. Fur- 
thermore, this country does not feel the pinch of overcrowding, 
which has driven other nations to desperate steps and eventually 
to war. Are these worth protecting? Obviously so. The first 
consideration is adequate national defense. The United States 
with all of its fruitful territory and vast natural resources pre- 
sents an exceedingly tempting prize. But if the country is well 
prepared to protest those riches will it be quite so tempting? 

“When the World War ended, the United States was as well 
prepared, if not better, as any country in the world. We had a 
well-trained standing Army and some 4,000,000 civilian resources 
whose war experience and training made them immediately avail- 
able for another possible emergency.” But that was 18 years ago. 
Today we find that the Army's strength in personnel and material 
and its readiness for employment is much below the danger line. 
In 1920, out of considerable debate and study, finally evolved the 
National Defense Act, which was created to save the defenses of 
the country from complete destruction during the period of post- 
war retrenchments and reconstruction, and to lay down a policy 
of adequate preparedness, in keeping with American principles 
and American needs. 

While Congress has already authorized some increases, when we 
compare our present defenses with the armaments of Europe and 
Asia, they are still grossly inadequate. It should be borne in mind 
that our military and naval establishments are integral of our 
national defense, and under existing world conditions our na- 
tional defense is really our national life, property, and liberty in- 
surance. Our Army and Navy can be likened to insurance policies. 
And what would the cost of such insurance be? When one con- 
siders the value of homes and lives, the premium to be paid for 
adequate preparedness would be cheap. According to official sta- 
tistics, the premium for such insurance would be less than the price 
of a lettered postage stamp per day, per individual; less than the 
average American expends per day for perfume and chewing gum. 
Could the burden be anywhere nearly so great as that imposed 
upon us by our unpreparedness in the World War? A glance at 
the Federal covering the Government’s expenditures for the 
rehabilitation of our wounded veterans and the huge public debt 
brought about by the long dragging out of the World War and the 
excessive waste and cost in the procuring of supplies and equip- 
ment after we actually in the war, should effectively 
illustrate to any mind that adequate national defense is, com- 
paratively speaking, no burden at all. 

In view of the fact that the millenium is not here nor even 
measurably close, it is essential that we keep our defense forces in 
efficient condition, Our great country is entrusted with obliga- 
tions and ideals which it is our duty to maintain. Friendly to ail 
peoples, we should be as ready to resist coercion and aggression now, 
as we were successful in resisting tyranny in the past. An adequate 
national defense is one of the principal protections of property and 
security, and of the final beneficiary of that prosperity and security, 
the American home. In shielding us from war an effective defense 
policy also guards us from physical calamities and agonies beyond 
description. 

We are now the great Nation which the father of our country, 
George Washington, envisioned; we have a great destiny to fulfill 
and a heritage to protect. Let us guard our institutions against the 
world, against oppression and aggression. Let us maintain them as 
an example to all mankind. In this great country of ours, where 
peace is foremost in thought and action, the words of the great 
Theodore Roosevelt are at t most fitting: 

“Our voice is now potent for peace, and is so potent for peace 
because we are not afraid of war. But our protestations on behalf 
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of peace would neither receive nor deserve the slightest attention 
if we were impotent to make them good.” 

We must, therefore, see to it that peace is maintained through 
sufficient strength and preparation. America properly defended, 
should long endure. Americans are consecreated to the course that 
America shall endure. The sacrifice of our heroic people is the 
foundation upon which the greatest free Government in the world 
has been built. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY 
INFORMATION ON MARCH 14, PROTESTING AGAINST TARIFF 
REDUCTIONS IN THE TRADE AGREEMENT WITH THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following statement made by me before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, on Monday, March 14, 1938, pro- 
testing against tariff reductions in the trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom: 

In the consideration of the proposed treaty with Great Britain, 
I hope the committee will take into account the physical health 
of the cotton textile industry and its value to the men and 
women who depend upon it for a living. Certainly anyone at all 
conversant with this industry would not for one moment think 
of adding further to its plight. If there is any industry which 
is entitled to aid from an administration which professes a desire 


to lift up those who have lacked the more abundant life, that 


industry is the cotton textile business. 

More than 500,000 men and women are dependent upon it 
directly for the wages which give food, shelter, clothing, and the 
necessities of life for them and their families. Probably altogether 
there are 2,000,000 people in our country whose sustenance de- 
pends directly upon the existence of the textile industry. 

In the last few years, the menace of foreign importations, 
particularly from Japan, has added to their troubles. Indeed, the 
industry is having difficulty enough to preserve its home markets 
under present tariff rates, without granting new concessions. Its 
fears are not of importations from Great Britain alone, but under 
this treaty as in other agreements, all nations in the most- 
favored-nation group, which includes Japan, would be placed 
in a position to benefit, at the expense of our own workers. 
When it is considered that cotton-goods imports from Japan 
were only 789,244 square yards in 1932, and that they have risen 
by leaps and bounds to a grand total of 106,494,000 yards in 1937, 
the threat to the future of the American industry is obvious, 
and what is needed here is not lower tariffs but increases. 

An idea of the effectiveness of the present tariff rates is indi- 
cated by the fact it was not tariffs that have prevented this 

amount from being even more overwhelming, but a so- 
called tlemen’s agreement” entered into between this country 
and Japan to keep imports from smothering us altogether. 

I received just the other day a letter from a labor union execu- 
tive in a textile city in my district. He represents the loom fixers, 
one of the most skilled branches of textile labor. Protesting against 
any reductions that might mean further importations, he writes: 
“Over 50 percent of our men are walking the streets with no signs of 
work.” In the face of this tragedy, half the men in a skilled trade, 
either on relief or needing relief, are we going to throw wide open 
the gates and let the floodwaters in? 

The wool-textile industry has been operating at a lower rate 
recently than at any time since the bank holiday period and a 
short period in 1934 when there was a strike in the industry. While 
its business is, of course, affected by the general depression, it is 
a fact that the threat of tariff reductions on its products is an im- 
portant consideration in the “hand to mouth” buying that is 
prevalent, and is one reason why the number employed in this in- 
dustry is 35 percent below its peak employment in 1935 and 1936, 
In connection with the woolen goods rates, I have maintained re- 
peatedly there should be no tinkering with the schedules on manu- 
factures until it is first determined whether there is to be any alter- 
ation in the rates on raw wool from Australia, on which the present 
tariff rates on raw wool are based. We import in this country 
about one-half of our raw wool. Uncertainty and fear will hover 
over this industry unless, if any adjustments are to be made, both 
are considered at the same time. 
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Numerous smaller industries in this country, dependent upon 
tariff protection to keep going and to pay American standards of 
wages, are deeply concerned over the possibility of any reductions 
which would bring low cost European labor into competition with 
their better paid help. 

I cite the card-clothing industry, which supplies vital equipment 
in the manufacture of cotton cloth. This business directly com- 
petes with British products. In 1937, 22.4 percent of the material 
sold in this country was manufactured abroad. Foreign opera- 
tives work for rates ranging from $2.50 per week in Japan to $25 
in England as compared with a maximum of $54 for 40 hours in 
the United States. The high-standard American workers in this 
industry should be safeguarded by adequate tariffs, and there 
should be no reduction. 

The silverware industry is deeply concerned with these negotia- 
tions. England has great silver factories and recently have come 
into greater competition with the factories in the United States. 
This competition has grown in late years under the present tariff 
schedules, and it is easy to what would happen if the 
rates were reduced. 

There is one point I would particularly emphasize which must 
be taken into consideration if the industry is to be given a square 
deal. Antiques are permitted to enter this country free of duty. 
Taking advantage of this exemption, British silver manufacturers 
are sending large amounts here in direct competition with Ameri- 
can products. Sterling silver and competitive antique Sheffield 
plate to the value of $1,114,000 was admitted to the United States 
from Great Britain, and less than 10 percent of these imports 
paid any duty at all. 

A break-down of the sterling-silver business is impressive. The 
total United States production for 1937 is estimated at $4,750,000. 
The total antique silverware imports were $1,013,772, and Great 
Britain sent $974,252; modern or dutiable imports from the United 
Kingdom were $140,089; from Denmark, $179,307; and other coun- 
tries, $48,377; or total dutiable imports of $367,773. Altogether 
we find imports equaling $1,381,552, or 29 percent of the entire 
sterling silver output of the United States. 

These figures certainly refute any argument there is a need of 
more competition in the sterling-silver item. If any change should 
be made it would be to place a duty on the antique-silver item, 
which is being used as a subterfuge to bring goods in free which 
are in direct competition with the American industry and con- 
sequently should pay a duty. 

Now let us turn to the item of silver-plated hollow ware which 
carries a duty. In 1929 the American production amounted 
to a little over $9,000,000. In that year the imports from the 
United Kingdom amounted to $117,000 or 13 percent of the Ameri- 
can production. Since that time there has been a large increase 
until last year the United Kingdom's imports equalled $460,000, 
The increase is particularly significant when it is realized the 
American production last year was only $4,500,000 or half the 
umount manufactured in 1929. In other words the United King- 
dom last year had 10 percent of the American market for silver- 
plated hollow ware. 

Japan has also been a threat. Im 1929, it sent here $9,000 
worth of silver hollow-ware goods. In 1934 it had increased its 
American sales to $400,002, at which time it had a 10 percent 
hold on the entire American market and in that year it was a 
trifle ahead of Great Britain. 

In the last 2 years there has been a decline in the Japanese 
imports because of the realization of the inferiority of the quality 
of Japanese silver hollow ware. 

It is clearly demonstrated this great American silver industry 
which dates back to Paul Revere needs more rather than less 
protection. The industry requires skilled workmen and if the 
facente are closed they are not fitted for other lines of employ- 
ment. 

Wages enter into the costs of the industry more than in most 
industries. The wages paid in American factories are 45 percent 
higher than those paid by Great Britain. 

I am sure this brief recital of the silyer industry will impress 
the committee that it should not add further to the hard times 
the industry has faced during these many years of depression. 

Another item on the program for consideration is uniform but- 
tons. This is another small American industry, in which the 
workers are highly skilled. This business does not lend itself to 
mass-production methods, but relies to a large extent on individual 
skill. 


It supplies the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps with uniform 
buttons. If the tariff were reduced to any point below what it is 
at present, it would have disastrous effects, as the industry is 
already troubled by the undercutting of foreign importations. It 
is another small spoke in the great wheel of American business, the 
sum total of which has given this Nation its greatness. The mere 
fact they are small makes them more reliant upon our protection, 
and we should jealously guard them. 

I am not going into detail, as it would only be a repetition of 
what will be presented later by the industries threatened. 

Employers and workers stand united in their protest against any 
reductions to their industries, which are fighting to live through a 
severe depression. As evidence of this I present for the committee’s 
information letters from the following: 

Fall River: American Federation of Textile Operatives, William 
Harwood, secretary; United Textile Workers Textile Council, O. I. O., 
Edward F. Doolan, secretary; Fall River Cotton Manufacturers’ 
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Association, Lewis R. Morley, secretary; Merchants Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce, George Mason, secretary; Fall River Loom- 
fixers’ Union, affiliated with the American Federation of Textile 


secretary; also the War Veterans’ Civic Association, John M. 
Murphy, commander; and Mayor Alexander C. Murray. 

Taunton: Petition of employees of the Old Colony Manufacturing 
Co.; Mayor Arthur E. Poole; Manufacturers and Employers Associa- 
tion of Taunton, 5 2,500 people, Wilbur E. Forbes, presi- 
dent; Taunton Central Labor Union, Howard E. Field, secretary; 
Taunton Chamber of Commerce, Frank L. Locklin, secretary; mem- 
bers of the Municipal Council of Taunton; Taunton Board of Trade, 
William J. Jones, president; Taunton Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Post, Herbert L. Grant, commander; Taunton American Legion Post, 
Prancis J. Lynch, commander; Amalgamated Silver Workers Union 
of Taunton, John F. Masterson, secretary. 

Attleboro: International Jewelry Workers’ Union, Eugene Martin, 
secretary; and Mayor H. Winslow Brown. 
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STATEMENT BY GASTON L. PORTERIE, ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement by 
Gaston L. Porterie, Attorney General of the State of Loui- 
siana: 

When the Revolution took place each of the Thirteen Original 
States, as the successor of the Crown of land, became the owner 
of the lands under the navigable waters the State, and- did not 
lose its ownership of them upon its admission to the United States 
(Martin v. Waddell, 16 Pet. 367, 10 L. Ed. 997; Pollard v. Hagan, 3 
How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 565; Den ex dem. Russell v. The Jersey Co., 15 
How. 426, 14 L. Ed. 757; Mumford v. Wardwell, 6 Wall, 432, 18 L. Ed. 
756: Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. S. 1, 38 L. Ed. 331; Appleby v. New 
York, 271 U. S. 364, 70 L. Ed. 922). 

When the Revolution took place, each of the Thirteen Original 
States, as the successor of the Crown of England, became the owner 
of the lands under the navigable waters of the State, including arms 
of the sea, and did not lose its ownership of them upon its admission 
to the United States (Martin v. Waddell, 16 Pet. 367, 10 L. Ed. 997). 

When the United States acquires new territory, it acquires the 
ownership of the lands under the navigable waters thereof in trust 
for the State which are later to be created out of such territory 
(Pollard v. Hagan, 3 How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 565; Weber v. State Harbor 
Com’rs, 18 Wall. 57, 21 L. Ed. 798). 

Upon its admission to the Union each new State since the Thir- 
teen Original has the same rights to the lands under its navigable 
waters as the Thirteen Original States have (Pollard v. Hagan, 3 
How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 565; Mumford v. Wardwell, 5 Wall. 432, 18 L. Ed. 
156; Shiveley v. Bowlby, 152 U. S. 1, 38 L. Ed. 331). 

Upon its admission to the Union each new State since the 
Original Thirteen has the same rights to the lands under its navi- 
gable waters as the Original Thirteen States have, and conse- 
quently, each new State is the owner of the lands under its 
navigable waters (Pollard v. Hagan, 3 How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 565; 
Goodtitle v. Kibbe, 9 How. 471, 13 L. Ed. 220; Mumford v. Ward- 
well, 6 Wall. 432, 18 L. Ed. 756; Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. S. 1, 
38 L. Ed. 331; Mobile Transportation Co. v. Mobile, 187 U. S. 479, 
47 L. Ed. 266; Scott v. Lattig, 227 U. S. 229, 57 L. Ed. 490; Port of 
Seattle v. O. & W. R. Co., 255 U. S. 56, 63 L. Ed. 500). 

Upon its admission to the Union each new State since the 
Original Thirteen has the same rights to the lands under its navi- 
gable waters as the Original Thirteen States have, and conse- 
quently, each new State is the owner of the lands under its 
navigable waters, including arms of the sea (Mumford v. Wardwell, 
6 Wall. 432, 18 L. Ed. 756; Weber v. State Harbor Com’rs, 18 Wall. 
57, 21 L. Ed. 798). 

Each State owns the beds of the tide waters within its juris- 
diction (Goodtitle v. Kibbe, 9 How. 471, 18 L. Ed. 220; Weber v. 
State Harbor Com’rs, 18 Wall. 57, 21 L. Ed. 798; McReady v. Vir- 
ginia, 94 U. S. 391, 24 L. Ed. 248; Manchester v. Massachusetts, 
189 U. S. 240, 35 L. Ed. 159; Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. S. 1, 38 L. 
Ed. 331; Mobile Tra: tion Co. v. Mobile, 187 U. S. 479, 47 L. 
Ed. 266; Port of Seattle v. O. & W. R. Co., 255 U. S. 56, 63 L. Ed. 
500; Appleby v. New York, 271 U. S. 364, 70 L. Ed. 992). 
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The extent of the territorial furisdiction of a State over the 
sea adjacent to its coast is that of an independent nation (Man- 
chester v. Massachusetts, 139 U. S. 240, 35 L. Ed. 159; Borsage v. 
State, 23 Ala. App. 18, 121 So. 427 (cert. denied), 219 Ala. 154, 121 
So. 428, and 280 U. S. 368, 74 L. Ed. 621). 

Within what are generally recognized as the territorial limits of 
States by the law of nations, a State can define its boundaries on 
the sea (Manchester v. Massachusetts, 139 U. S. 240, 35 L. Ed. 159). 

Whatever soil below low-water mark is the subject of exclusive 
propriety and ownership belongs to the State on whose maritime 
border and within whose territory it lies (Smith v. Maryland, 18 
How. 71, 15 L. Ed. 269). 

It is beyond the power of Congress to enact a statute depriving 
a State of any of the lands under the navigable waters thereof 
(Pollard v. Hagan, 3 How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 565; Goodtitle v. Kibbe, 
9 How. 471, 13 L. Ed. 220). 

JOSEPH A. LORET, 
Assistant to the Attorney General. 

Approved: 

G. L. PORTERIE, 
Attorney General. 


ANSWER TO ARGUMENT OF WILLIAM D. LEAHY, ACTING SECRETARY OF 
THE Navy 


Mr. Leahy admits in his argument that tidewaters and their beds 
that are not in the high seas belong to the States, but he seeks 
to draw a distinction between such tidewaters in the open sea 
within the 3-mile limit. There is no basis for such a distinction. 
The decisions of the Supreme Court admit none. 

When the Revolution took place each of the Colonies became an 
independent sovereign State. As such, it succeeded to all of the 
rights of the Crown of England of every nature whatsoever. This 
included the rights that Crown had in the open sea within the 
3-mile limit. Therefore each of the Thirteen States be- 
came the owner of the bed of the sea within the 3-mile limit upon 
the Revolution. There is no principle whatever that limited that 
ownership to inland tidewaters. 

Now, since the Original Thirteen States were the owners of the 
bed of the open sea within the 3-mile limit at the time of the 
Revolution, those States have remained the owners thereof unless 
they have lost their ownership in some way. There is nothing 
whatever in the Constitution of the United States that takes the 
ownership of the sea bed away from the States and gives it to the 
United States any more than there is anything that takes away 
their ownership of internal tidewaters and their beds. 

In Manchester v. Massachusetts the Supreme Court reviewed with 
approval the prior jurisprudence in the following language: 

“It is further contended that by the Constitution of the United 
States the judicial power of the United States extends to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and is exclusive; that this 
case is within such jurisdiction; and that, therefore, the courts of 
Massachusetts have no jurisdiction over it. In McCready v. Vir- 
ginia (94 U. S. 391, 24 L. Ed. 248) the question involved was, 
whether the State of Virginia could prohibit the citizens of other 
States from planting oysters in Ware River, a stream in Virginia 
where the tide ebbed and flowed, when her own citizens had that 
82 In that case it was said that the principle had long 

en settled in this court that each State owns the beds of all tide- 
waters within its jurisdiction, unless they have been granted away; 
and that, in like manner, the States own the tidewaters them- 
selves and the fish in them, so far as bray A are capable of ownership 
while running; and this Court added, in its opinion: “The title 
thus held is subject to the paramount right of navigation, the 
regulation of which, in respect to foreign and interstate commerce, 
has been granted to the United States. There has been, however, 
no such grant of power over the fisheries. These remain under the 
exclusive control of the State, which has consequently the right, 
in its discretion, to appropriate its tidewaters and their beds to be 
used by its people as a common for taking and cultivating fish, so 
far as it may be done without obstructing navigation. Such an 
appropriation is in effect nothing more than a regulation of the 
use by the people of their common property. The right which the 
people of the State thus acquire comes not from their citizenship 
alone, but from their citizenship and property combined. It is, in 
fact, a property right, and not a mere privilege or immunity of 
citizenship.’ 


“In Smith v. Maryland (59 U. S. 18 How. 71, 74, 15 L. Ed. 269, 
270), & vessel licensed to be employed in the coasting trade and 
fisheries was seized by the sheriff of Anne Arundel County in 
Maryland, while engaged in dredging for oysters in Chesapeake 
Bay, in violation of a statute of Maryland enacted for the purpose 
of preventing the destruction of oysters in the waters of that 
State, and the questions presented were whether that statute 
was repugnant to the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States which grant to Congress the power to regulate commerce, or 
to those which declare that the judicial power of the United States 
shall extend to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, or 
to those which declare that the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. Mr. Justice Curtis, in delivering the opinion of this Court, 
said: “Whatever soil below low-water mark is the subject of ex- 
clusive propriety and ownership belongs to the State on whose 
maritime border and within whose territory it lies, subject to any 
lawful grants of that soil by the State, or the sovereign power 
which governed its territory before the Declaration of Independence 
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(Pollard v. Hagan, 44 U. S. 3 How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 565; Martin v. Wad- 
del, 41 U. S. 16 Pet. 367, 10 L. Ed. 997; Den v. Jersey Co., 56 U. S. 
15 How. 426, 14 L. Ed. 757).” 

As to the States admitted since, they were admitted on an equal 
footing with the original 13. Therefore, they are entitled to 
the same rights in all tidewaters that the original States have, 
including ownership of the bed of the sea within the 3-mile limit. 
In Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212, 221, 228, 11 L. Ed. 565, 570, 571, 
573), the leading case on this proposition, the Court said: 

“We think a proper examination of this subject will show that 
the United States never held any municipal sovereignty, jurisdic- 
tion, or right of soil in and to the territory, of which Alabama or 
any of the new States were formed; except for temporary purposes, 
and to execute the trusts created by the acts of Virigina and 
Georgia Legislature, and the deeds of cession executed by them to 
the United States, and the trust created by the treaty with the 
French Republic, of the 30th of April 1803, ceding Louisiana.” 

* s * . . * . 

“We will now inquire into the nature and extent of the right of 
the United States to these lands, and whether that right can in 
any manner affect or control the decision of the case before us. 
This right originated in voluntary surrenders, made by several of 
the old States, of their waste and unappropriated lands to the 
United States, under a resolution of the old Congress, of the 6th 
of September 1780, recommending such surrender and cession, to 
aid in paying the public debt incurred by the war of the Revo- 
lution. The object of all the parties to these contracts of cession 
was to convert the land into money for the payment of the debt, 
and to erect new States over the territory thus ceded; and as soon 
as these purposes could be accomplished, the power of the United 
States over these lands, as property, was to cease. 

“Whenever the United States shall have fully executed these 
trusts, the municipal sovereignty of the new States will be com- 
plete throughout their respective borders, and they, and the ori; 
States, will be upon an equal footing in all whatever. We, 
therefore, think the United States hold the public lands within 
the new States by force of the deeds of cession, and the statutes 
connected with them, and not by any municipal sovereignty which 
it may be supposed they possess, or have reserved by compact with 
the new States, for that particular purpose. The provision of the 
Constitution above referred to shows that no such power can be 
exercised by the United States within a State. Such a power is 
not only repugnant to the Constitution but it is inconsistent with 
the spirit and intention of the deeds of cession.” 

. 


“Alabama is therefore entitled to the sovereignty and jurisdic- 
tion over all the territory within her limits, subject to the common 
law, to the same extent that Georgia possessed it before she ceded 
it to the United States. To maintain any other doctrine, is to deny 
that Alabama has been admitted into the Union on an equal 
Tooting with the original States, the Constitution, laws, and com- 
pact, to the contrary notwithstanding. But her rights of sover- 
eignty and jurisdiction are not governed by the common law of 
England as it prevailed in the Colonies before the Revolution, but 
as modified by our own institutions. In the case of Martin et al. 
v. Waddell (16 Peters, 410), the present Chief Justice, in delivering 
the opinion of the Court, said: ‘When the Revolution took place 
the people of each State became themselves sovereign; and in that 
character hold the absolute right to all their navigable waters and 
the soils under them for their own common use, subject only to the 
rights since surrendered by the Constitution.’ Then, to Alabama 
belong the navigable waters and soils under them in controversy 
in this case, subject to the rights surrendered by the Constitution 
to the United States; and no compact that might be made between 
her and the United States could diminish or enlarge these rights.” 

The case cited involving the question as to whether the Queen 
of England or the Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, owned the 
sea bottom within the 3-mile limit off the coast of Cornwall, does 
not support the contention that the sea bottom within the 3-mile 
limit off the coast of the United States belongs to the United States, 
but rather tends to show that it belongs to the States. That case 
shows that the sea bottom belonged to the Crown. The States are 
the successors of the rights of the English Crown. The Federal 
Government is not. That Government derived its rights from the 
Original States and only has such rights as the Constitution con- 
ferred on it. 

The same may be said of Whitstable v. Sann and Regina v. Keyn, 
cited by Mr. Leahy. He quotes from the opinion of the Court in 
the latter case as follows: 

“e œ œ the open sea within 3 miles of the coast is a part of 
the territory of the adjacent nation as much and as completely 
as if it were land, a part of the territory of such nation.” 

In Manchester v. Massachusetts (189 U. S. 240, 35 L. Ed. 159), the 
Supreme Court of the United States held that for the purposes of 
that rule each State was to be regarded as an independent nation. 
So the quotation tends to show that the States own the bed of the 
sea. 


In Church v. Hubbard (2 Cranch, 187, 234, 2 L. Ed. 249, 265), 
cited. by Mr. Leahy, the Supreme Court sonia made a remark 
arguendo to the effect that the seizure of a vessel within the range 
of a nation’s cannon (3 miles from the coast) by a foreign power 
is an invasion of that nation’s territory. The most that it could 
show is that the area within the 3-mile limit is within the United 
Sates. But so is all of the land within all of the States a part of 
the United States. That fact does not make the United States 
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the owner of the land. It only authorizes the United States to 
exercise over it those governmental rights that were granted to the 
Federal Government by the Constitution. 

The case of The Brig Ann (Fed. Cas. No. 397), involves the same 
principles. 

Mr. Leahy then argues that the rights of the United States over 
the bed of the sea within the 3-mile limit are paramount to the 
rights of the State so far as commerce and navigation are con- 
cerned, as was pointed out by the Supreme Court in Smith v. 
Maryland (18 How. 71, 15 L. Ed. 269), the Constitution confers on 
the Federal Government over admiralty and marine matters and 
interstate and foreign commerce, and with regard to those matters 
the power of the Federal Government is paramount not only over 
the sea within the 3-mile limit but everywhere else. However, as 
pointed out in the latter case the paramount power of the Federal 
Government over such matters is limited to those matters them- 
selves and does not include the ownership of the waters of the 
sea nor the bed of the sea under these waters. 

Mr. Leahy states that it is well recognized that unappropriated 
lands within the borders of the United States and its territories 
belong to the Federal Government. In this statement Mr. Leahy 
is in error. There is no general principle to that effect. In none 
of the Original Thirteen States, nor in Texas, does any of the 
unappropriated lands belong to the United States, but such lands 
belong to the States. In the case of the other States such lands 
belong to the Federal Government not because of any general 
principle but because in the acts of Congress by which these States 
were authorized to form themselves into States it was specially 
provided that as a condition to their admission, those States 
should renounce to the United States the waste or unappropriated 
lands within their borders (in the case of Louisiana, the act of 
Congress of February 20, 1811, sec. 3), and those States complied 
with that condition. However, in Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212, 
11 L. Ed. 565), it was y held that the waste and unappro- 
priated lands which the United States thus acquired did not in- 
clude the beds of tidewaters but only such lands as are ordinarily 
subject to private ownership. That decision was followed and 
applied in Goodtitle v. Kibbe (9 How. 471, 14 L. Ed. 220); Shively 
v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1, 38 L. Ed. 331). 

Mr. Leahy cites In re Cooper (143 U. S. 472, 36 L. Ed. 232), Wil- 
son v. Shaw (204 U. S. 32, 51 L. Ed. 351), The James G. Swan (50 
Fed. 108), and United States v. The Kodiak (53 Fed. 126), as hold- 
ing that it is a political question as to what territory is included 
within the United States and the judiciary cannot review the de- 
cision of the President and Congress on such a question. From 
this he deduces that if the United States asserts ownership or u 
portion of the bed of the sea which is also claimed by a State, the 
courts cannot pass on the question of whether the ownership 
belongs to the Federal Government or the State but is bound by 
what the Federal Government asserts with regard thereto. 

While the premise that it is a political question as to what 
territory is included within the United States may be correct, the 
conclusion drawn from that premise is clearly wrong. The fact 
that any particular territory may be in the United States does not 
mean that the United States owns it. In fact most of the terri- 
wer te the United States does not belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The bed of the sea within the 3-mile limit is the property of the 
States. Yet Mr. Leahy asserts that Congress can declare it the 
property of the Federal Government and that the action of Con- 
gress in that respect would not be subject to court review be- 
cause pg ios aged is ty saree" 3 If Congress can take 
away a s prope: at way, it can take the property of 
any individual in the same way. i ý 

The jurisprudence does not sanction this result. The Supreme 
Court has held consistently that the courts have power to pass on 
disputes as to the ownership of property claimed by the United 
States (United States v. Lee, 106 U. S. 196, 27 L. Ed. 171). And 
in Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 565) the Supreme Court 
held that Congress had no power to pass a statute disposing of 
any ga the tidelands of a State because the United States did not 
own them. 


The President and the Secretary of State Are 
Attempting to Deceive the American People 
When They State That the United States Has 
Made No Recent Political Commitments With 
Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, the President and the Sec- 
retary of State are attempting to deceive the American people 
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when they state that the United States has made no recent 
political commitments with Great Britain. 

Winston Churchill, formerly a member of the British World 
War Cabinet and now a member of the British Parliament, 
stated in the House of Commons, according to a press dispatch 
from London dated March, that Great Britain has made “ex- 
cellent arrangements” with the United States, that because of 
these “arrangements” and the fact that the United States 
was not “being allowed to fall behind” British expansion, 
Great Britain was “entitled to measure our naval power 
against the power” of European countries, and Great Britain 
is “therefore in a far stronger position at sea relative to any 
navy in Europe today or to any likely combination of navies 
in Europe than we were with the larger fleet we had 1914.” 

These statements by a conspicuous member of the British 
Parliament clearly indicate that a most sinister secret diplo- 
macy is now directing American foreign policy. They clearly 
indicate that notwithstanding the protestations of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, the United States is working 
hand in glove with the British Foreign Office. 

The people of the United States have a right to know what 
collusive political engagements the United States now has 
with Great Britain. Such disloyal intrigue should be un- 
masked at once if United States peace is to be preserved. 

The President and the Secretary of State have flagrantly 
violated the American Neutrality Act. 

The President has asserted repeatedly that certain na- 
tions should be “quarantined,” that aggressor nations should 
be restrained, that treaty-breaking nations should be pun- 
ished, and that collective action for world peace was his 
objective. 

The Secretary of State has stated repeatedly that he in- 
tends to confer with governments, and where preferable 
to proceed along parallel lines. He gives no explanation of 
what he means by parallel lines nor does he indicate how 
it is possible to proceed along so-called parallel lines with- 
out having some understandings, commitments, agreements, 
or tacit assurances of mutually agreeable action. 

These professed objectives of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State plainly envisage a belligerent United States 
foreign policy and not neutrality. Such a policy would com- 
mit the United States in advance to participation in the 
next war. 

A committee of Congress should be appointed at once to 
investigate and to disclose (1) the extent to which the De- 
partment of State is dominated and controlled by the British 
Foreign Office, (2) the character of the intrigue or collusive 
political engagement which apparently has been entered into 
with Great Britain, and (3) the extent to which the American 
Neutrality Act has been violated. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas there is abundant evidence to show that the President 
and the Secretary of State have been dominated and controlled by 
the British Foreign Office, and have abandoned entirely the policy 
of American neutrality; and 

Whereas the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
State apparently have entered into an intrigue or collusive political 
engagement with Great Britain; and 

Whereas this is indicated by statements reported by a United 
Press dispatch from London dated March 7 to have been made in 
the House of Commons by Winston Churchill, formerly a member of 
the British World War Cabinet, that “excellent arrangements” had 
been made with the United States, that because of these “arrange- 
ments” and the fact that the United States Navy was not “being 
allowed to fall behind” British expansion, Great Britain was “en- 
titled to measure our naval power against the power” of European 
countries, and Great Britain is “therefore in a far stronger position 
at sea relative to any navy in Europe today or to any likely com- 
bination of navies in Europe than we were with the larger fleets we 
had in 1914”; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has publicly asserted 
that certain nations should be “quarantined,” that na- 
tions should be restrained, that treaty-breaking nations should be 
punished, and that collective action for world peace was his 
objective; and 

Whereas Secretary of State Hull has stated that he intends to 
confer with governments and, where preferable, to proceed along 
parallel lines, giving no explanation of what he means by “parallel 
lines” and how it is possible to proceed along so-called “parallel 
lines” without having some understandings, commitments, agree- 
ments, or tacit assurances of mutually agreeable action; and 
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Whereas these objectives and intentions plainly envisage a bel- 
ligerent United States foreign policy which would inevitably involve 
the United States in the next war: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a select committee is hereby created, to consist 
of five members to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to investigate (1) the extent to which the Depart- 
ment of State is dominated and controlled by the British Foreign 
Office, (2) the character of the intrigue or collusive political en- 
gagement which apparently has been entered into with Great 
Britain, and (3) the extent to which the American Neutrality Act 
has been violated; and said committee is authorized to send for 
persons and papers, to compel the attendance of and to administer 
oaths to witnesses, to conduct such inquiries at such times and 
Places as the committee may deem necessary, and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the House of Representatives at 
the earliest practicable date. 


Gas Workers of the C. I. O.—Gas of All Kinds 
Chamber of Commerce Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


BY 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1938 
BUSINESSMEN AND INDUSTRIAL WORKERS—THEIR THINKING ABILITIES 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rxconn, I include a stenographic report of an 
address I delivered before the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, Gas Division, at the Burlington Hotel, in February 1938. 
It is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, when I started to come 
down here I was going to do as I frequently do—prepare my 
address ahead of time. Then I thought, well, I'll go ahead and 
talk as I feel and I will not have any restraint at all. 

I am starting out with a point that I think is of extreme 
importance to labor, and that is that business has always attempted 
through propaganda to make people believe that laboring men are 
ignorant and do not understand the functions of the state. I 
came up here from the South, which I love as my own part of 
the country, but then, I began to know the men in the ranks of 
industrial labor. 

To my surprise, I found out they are at least as well informed 
on government as the men who style themselves “big” business men. 
Not long ago in New York I met some men who were my friends in 
college. They are now making $25,000 to $50,000 a year, and that is 
supposed to mean they are “successful.” But I found they have 
not learned a thing since those days. In college they were bright 
fellows, full of enthusiasm; now they are stupid, and ali they think 
of is the do-re-mi. All they have done is pick up a few prejudices. 


YOU ARE TAUGHT TO HATE REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT—I. E., 
YOURSELVES 


The most fundamental thing for the labor groups in this country 
is to get over the impression they are not so well informed as 
“businessmen.” ‘You know just as much about your country and 
your institutions as businessmen, and you have just as much sense. 
Another thing that you must realize, and I hope every American 
realizes, is that from the time you are born you are taught to have 
contempt for representative government. You are told you have a 
great democracy, but taught to have contempt for the instruments 
of democracy. 

Look at your newspapers! 

Look at the cartoons they give of Congressmen—with little 
beards, funny little coats. Congressmen haven't looked like that 
for 40 years I know, and never, I believe. 

Then look at the drawings of the courts. When you get to the 
fellows who give the injunctions against you and deal with the 
yellow-dog contracts, they are fine-looking, smart men with long, 
flowing robes and solemn, saintlike faces. That is the kind of thing 
you are taught all your life—to hate representative government. We 
are always told that this is a democratic government, but we are 
also taught to hate representative government and to love the judge 
pine takes away your rights and gives injunctions and puts you in 


A CHANGING NATION, ECONOMICALLY, SOCIALLY, RACIALLY 


Let us take a look at our history. 

After the Civil War there was a great industrial expansion in 
this country. There was the migration toward the West, there 
was a build-up all over the country. This lasted up until the 
World War, when the automobile industry was developing, and at 
a big business actually ran the Government of the United 
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But the businessmen (or, at least, certain organizations) were not 
so smart. The only reason they were able to control things was that 
we had the greatest natural resources of any nation in the world. 
There seemed to be no end to the amount we could waste. We also 
had vast hordes of immigrants. 

Two things were considered important—one to be President of 
the country, the other to be a millionaire. Among the traditions 
we have is the one that old American families, the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Nordic blondes, are the ones who should control everything; 
they are the superiors of the white race, so it is claimed. But 
look at the names of the people here today. This country is chang- 
ing very rapidly from both a racial and psychological viewpoint. 

We have a new country on our hands. 

It is our job to see that we do a good piece of work in making 
the new country. 

In building up the industrialization of this country, we have had 
two organizations known as the National Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufacturers. They work out 
in the open, but in addition we have spy organizations that are 
working against you that spend, according to the La Follette civil 
liberties report, some $80,000,000 a year. The National Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers have op- 
posed every single progressive move that the Government of the 
United States has favored. 

A man said to me the other day, “Why don't you go along with 
the businessmen?” I am glad to, but I cannot find out what 
they are working for. These organizations are against the child 
labor amendment, against the wages and hours measure, against 
reasonable Federal taxation, against the W. P. A. What in God's 
name are those fellows for? 


GIVE THEM EVERYTHING, NO TAXES— THEN THEY WILL COOPERATE 


The other day the National Association of Manufacturers said we 
should abolish the undistributed earnings tax. We should fix the 
National Labor Relations Act up so that they can have company 
unions, and if we will just cooperate with business and let them run 
the Government everybody will get rich. That doesn't make sense; 
it doesn’t work out. 

In 1928 and 1929, the average American found that these big 
businessmen didn’t know what they were talking about. When a 
man was out of work, what could he do? He couldn’t get anything 
from the great corporations—he had to turn to his Government. 

Ford can lay off 50,000 men whenever he takes a notion. So can 
any other big individual or corporate employer. 

What we have got to do is equalize things so that we can live like 
human beings. 

And then we elected Mr. Roosevelt as President! Whatever you 
can say about him, he is the only man who ever did an 
for organized labor in the history of the United States. [Applause.] 
I know Mr. Roosevelt well because I have business with him, as a 
Congressman. I know that he has it in his heart to do the things 
that are right. He needs an awful lot of help. 

We passed the National Labor Relations Act and other acts, and 
people now are talking about things they never talked of before. 
Take, for instance, unemployment insurance and old-age pensions. 
Some of the officers of the American Federation of Labor back home 
called me a radical because I was for unemployment insurance 5 or 
6 years ago. [Laughter.] We really have made some steps forward 
as far as our minds are concerned. 


SPLIT IN ORGANIZED LABOR 


Then came the split in organized labor. This is really none of 
my business. Mine is to help make laws so that you men can get 
together to protect your own rights. I hope the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L. do get together because if they don't, it is going to be 
hell on the laboring man. Some of these fellows in the labor 
movement with big jobs want to keep the labor movement small— 
so they can be safe in their jobs. There are selfish men in labor 
just as in anything else. 

I have heard that certain leaders have had conversations with the 
National Association of Manufacturers for the purpose of keeping 
the labor movement a small one. If that is true, it is a dirty, low- 
down betrayal of labor, and I am glad nobody ever said anything 
like that about your leaders; I hope it is true of no labor leader. 
Nevertheless, there must be some way for labor to get together 
because if they don’t big business knows how to get together and 
will gang up on labor. 

As long as Franklin D. Roosevelt is President we are not going to 
let business or any other single group run us. I want to be fair— 
I don’t want to make a radical statement just for the sake of making 
you fellows feel good. As citizens we are perfectly willing that the 
capitalist structure provide us something to eat and keep our kids 
in school, and we want business to succeed. We American workers 
are willing to work hard, and, moreover, work with business. As for 
Congress, it is not our business to tell businessmen everything they 
must do, but it is our job to see that business pays decent wages 
so that American citizens can earn a decent standard of living. 

Last spring in the steel industry and other lines, prices were raised 
unreasonably by the monopolies. The small grocer, the small-busi- 
ness man, the small retailer, suffered because the purchasing power 
of the people was immediately cut by these higher prices. Later on 
everybody said, “The cause’ of this depression is the high cost of 
living.” Prices were raised three times more than was necessary to 
pay for the wage increases. They gave lousy little wage increases 
and raised prices way out of proportion. 
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In this last depression, starting about March 1937, they were 
raising cain with us about cutting down the W. P. A. This wide 
diversion between purchasing power and prices caused the depres- 
sion we are suffering from now. We know that businessmen won't 
keep people they don’t need on their pay rolls—they can't 
continue to pay them. The only way I can see at the present time 
for this gap to be filled is through the Government spending money 
and giving jobs. I think the Government ought to spend money in 
order to keep us from having a depression. That is something new 
in the thought of the world because up till now we have always had 
the theory of scarcity and now we talk of abundance. 


PROGRAM: UNITY; WAGES AND HOURS; KNOWLEDGE 


You men, I think, should work along this program: 

(1) Strive for unity. 

You may hate Bill Green. 

But don't get to hating anybody! The thing we have got to 
do is have unity, because we have a world situation beside our 
national situation, which is extremely bad. If labor is split, if we 
have unemployment, that is when they get us in wars. Just don’t 
get sore at anybody. 

(2) Fight for the wages and hours bill. 

The failure to enact proper legislation along this line is already 
beginning to be felt all over the United States. I know this particu- 
larly well because I am from the South. 

As long as the South has low wage rates, ind is to 
move there rapidly. These depreciated wages in the Bont aes 
ne bop arty Bases’ aren Fe stacy feo in 3 or any 
other 4 pack up and leave. ut finally it depresses wages 
everywhere, North, South, East, and West. z 

As a southerner I don't want my people to get a damned cent 
less than anybody else gets. [Applause.] And from a business 
viewpoint, when my people get decent wages they can buy what 
others make. 

Therefore, you men have got to know your Representatives in Con- 
gress, know your Senators, know your men in the legislature, and 
tell them what you think ought to be done for this country. 

(3) Utilize your knowledge. 

I say again, you know as much as other citizens, and that is 
the God's honest truth. They just happen to be in a different place. 
You have got to move around more, mix in every question. You 
might try going to church—it won't hurt you; you should bel 
to debating societies, clubs, organizations of all kinds, or any kind 
which have legitimate, constructive purposes. 

I understand your industry is not very well organized Well, 
then, get organized. I just told you you are as smart e 
men. [Laughter.] They have sense enough to organize; and if 
you don't, you make a liar out of me. So get together. [Laughter 
and applause.) 

You take these du Ponts. They are always talking about how 
they are planning to do this, and that if government will just 
let them alone, they will get along all right. If we let them have 
company unions, if we let them make huge profits, and plan as 
they please, is what they mean. You have got to get out and talk 
to every one of those workers. They may be getting good wages, 
they may have a job today. But there are more important things 
than that. Their jobs will last only as long as the company wants 
them. The duty of every one of those workers is to belong to a 
labor organization and do something for the good of their country. 
If they don't they are going to be destroyed. 

I don't want to give you the impression that I have any radical 
tendencies, or want yau to have any. The United States is still the 
best country on earth [applause] but Lord knows, with our re- 
sources and opportunities, it needs a lot of improvement. We 
don’t want a country like Germany, Italy, or Russia, and I am not 
denouncing any country when I say that. But we have here a 
system of democracy that we want to preserve and develop. We 
want everybody in this country to get an even break and a square 
deal. But besides all these pretensions to democracy and liberty, we 
want people to eat—and have self respect and honor. [Applause.] 


Among the questions answered by Congressman Maverick was 
the following: 

QUESTION: What is the possibility of political action by labor 
in the near future on a national basis? 

ANswer: You don’t know these grass-roots politics that I am up 
against in the South nor what other fellows are up against else- 
where. In my part of the country you have no chance of a Labor 
Party at all. 

a have the race issue—but let me tell you something about the 

u 

They elected Hn to the Senate from Alabama not long ago on 
a 2 to 1 vote, and the only issue was support of the wage and 
hour bill. The South isn’t reactionary whenever the people have 
a chance. As far as the labor movement is concerned, I believe it 
shouldn't try to further the Labor Party now in all sections, but 
should go into the Democratic Party. 

Labor should appraise the situation in a given locality. The 
Labor Party may be all right in New York or some other State, 
but don’t try it in the South because you won't get any votes. 
[Laughter.] There is no sense in sticking your neck out. Go into 
the Democratic Party, try to elect progressive Democrats, and I 
think you will succeed. 
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The Florida Sea-Level Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 
LETTER FROM JOSHUA C. CHASE, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 


FLORIDA WATER CONSERVATION LEAGUE; ALSO ARTICLE 
BY GEN. AVERY D. ANDREWS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorn I include herewith a letter received 
from Mr. Joshua C. Chase, vice president of the Florida 
Water Conservation League; also an article prepared by Gen. 
Avery D. Andrews with reference to the Florida sea-level 
canal: 


FLORIDA WATER CONSERVATION LEAGUE, 
Sanford, Fla., March 11, 1938. 
Hon. ALFRED E. 


BEITER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BETTER: We are enclosing herewith an article prepared 
by Gen. Avery D. Andrews as a reply to the misleading statements 
made by General Summerall advocating the construction by the 
Government of the Florida sea-level canal. General Summerall 
claims that it is a war necessity in event this country should be 
attacked from the east and the west and the Florida Strait should 
be mined by the enemy. 

The Florida Strait is 90 miles wide, while the English Channel 
at one point is only 20 miles wide. If the British Government was 
able during the World War to maintain service across the channel, 
transport all of its troops in both directions, many 
American troops and all of the supplies and munitions of war 

over 4 years, it is silly to think that the Federal Govern- 
ment could not prevent the enemy from interfering with the move- 
ment of vessels through the Florida Strait. This might happen if 
there was a man like Summerall as Chief of Staff or in command 


of operations. 
The Florida canal is 400 feet wide at the top and 


250 feet wide at the bottom. A slow-moving vessel through the 
‘canal is an easy target, and the canal could be obstructed without 
much difficulty. 

The writer wishes to thank you again for the service you ren- 
dered when this matter was up for consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
JOSHUA C. CHASE. 

Taking issue with General Summerall’s recent address in 
Mount Dora, in which he stressed the military value of the 
cross-State canal, Avery D. Andrews, retired brigadier gen- 
eral of the United States Army, today issued a memorandum 
pointing out that the General Staff, whose chief duty is to 
prepare for national defense, has never recommended, so far 
as he knew, the construction of the Florida canal as an 
“essential element of our national defense, even during the 
4 years when General Summerall was Chief of Staff.” 

General Andrews, a Winter Park resident, who has had a 
distinguished career both as soldier and businessman, was in 
General Pershing's class at West Point and was graduated in 
1886. He was a member of Pershing’s staff during the World 
War and served as deputy collector of transportation in 
France from November 1917 to March 1918, during which 
time he had occasion to gain first-hand knowledge of in- 
tricate transportation problems during wartime. 

It is partly on this knowledge that General Andrews bases 
his contention that there is no foundation for attributing 
military importance to the canal, calling attention to the 
network of railroads across the country and the myriad 
highways from coast to coast which would serve adequately 
the transportation needs of the country in case of war. 

The contention that the Florida Straits could not be kept 
open to United States shipping in case of war the general 
dismisses with the assertion that “an enemy, to operate suc- 
cessfully in the Florida Straits, must establish and maintain 
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important bases nearby, where none now exist; not a simple 
matter in time of war.” 
General Andrews’ memorandum in full is as follows: 


THE MILITARY VALUE OF THE FLORIDA CANAL 


From the brief summary of General Summerall’s address at 
Mount Dora on February 22, as published in the press, it appears 
that the distinguished soldier and World War commander stresses 
‘the value of the canal as a means of national defense in case of 
war in the Pacific. He dismisses, almost without consideration, all 
means of transportation to the Pacific coast other than sea traffic 
through the Panama Canal. But if this assumption is correct, 
then surely the first and most urgent requirement is, not the 
Florida canal, but a second canal to the Pacific via the Nicaragua 
route. And unless we were then also at war on the Atlantic 
coast as well as on the Pacific, it is difficult to the 
strategic value of the Florida canal as all of the usual passages 
to Panama, including the Florida Straits, would be open to our 
commerce. 

But assuming that we were simultaneously at war on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the general’s comparison of the 
Florida Straits with the Channel during the World War 
appears rather farfetched. In the first place, the Florida Straits 
are about 90 miles in width, while the English Channel at its 
most vulnerable point is only about 20 miles in width. Again, 
an enemy, to operate successfully in the Florida Straits, must 
establish and maintain important bases nearby where none now 
exist; not a simple matter in time of war. On the other hand 
the English Channel has been a fighting ground for centuries 
with numerous and important enemy bases in the channel and 
its adjacent waters. Yet in the face of these difficulties the 
British Empire, for more than 4 years, was able to protect its 
vast war traffic sufficiently to transport and maintain its armies 
in France. 

As an argument against the value of railroad transportation 
to the Pacific coast in time of war the general refers to the 
congestion and confusion which was so obvious in Tampa during 
the Spanish War. No one can deny or excuse that 
episode; but it is certain that the blame must rest as much, and 
probably more, upon the War Department than upon the rail- 
roads. There was then no General Staff of the Army, and no 


ment and inefficiency since the Civil War. 
chaos of the Spanish War was a turning point in our military 
history. It forced the organization of a general staff and im- 
proved methods of military tion, and cannot properly 
be cited as a possible precedent for our efficient and well-organized 
Army of today. 

The general dismisses, as worthy of no consideration, the prob- 
lem of moving troops and supplies to the Pacific coast by rail; and 
does not even mention the possibilities of utilizing our splendid 
system of improved highways and our great number of motor 
trucks. Supporting this position he refers forcefully to the con- 
gestion upon our railroads between 1914 and 1918. Of course, 
there was more or less congestion, but the railroads without any 
special preparation for war demands did the job. The disloca- 
tion of the normal life of a country and consequent confusion is 
a necessary incident of all war, and, incidentally, one of the least 
of its horrors. 

I will leave our competent railroad men to say whether our 
railroads should be ignored as a factor in wartime tion 
to the Pacific coast; but judging from what I personally know to 
have been accomplished by the railroads in France during the 
World War, and particularly those roads under American manage- 
ment, I should expect them to play an exceedingly important part 
in any war on our own territory. It was my good fortune to be 
closely associated with General Pershing in France, and during 
the early part of my service, when plans were being made for a 
great American Army, I was called upon by him to give special 
attention to the problem of transportation. 

The French railroads, prior to our entry in the World War, had 
been heavily overtaxed and almost worn out by the enormous war 
demands of the French and British Armies. Upon these worn- 
out roads there was superimposed the additional demands of our 
Army. And later an almost impossible condition arose when it 
became transport troops and supplies to Italy after the 
Caporetto disaster. But all of these demands were successfully 
met, in considerable part, by American men, methods, and mate- 
rial. I am confident that our railroads could do an even bigger 
and better job in the event of war at home. 

The absence of any reference to our improved highways and 
extensive use of trucks is a notable omission from General Sum- 
merall's address. We well knew in France the value of trucks to 
relieve and supplement the rails, but could never get more than 
half of our requirements. The much-needed trucks were here in 
America, but there were not enough ships to transport them. Our 
great motor companies can tell us how many trucks there are in 
the country today and how many more, under war 
could turn out every 80 or 60 days. 
oranges loaded on trucks to be d 
hours, it is difficult to believe that our large and easily increased 
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supply of trucks, together with our fine and readily extended 
system of improved highways, does not form an important factor 
in our national defense. Trucks, with bad roads or no roads at all, 
constituted Pershing’s sole line of supply in Mexico more than 20 
years ago. Later, Verdun was supplied for months by a continuous 
stream of trucks over the Via Sacre. 

This memorandum is intended as a brief comment upon the 
military value of the Florida canal, and by no means as a com- 
plete discussion of the subject. Nor is any such complete discus- 
sion now necessary. Of course, this subject, and all related sub- 


taff. Their chief duty is to plan and prepare for our national 
defense. If they have ever recommended the construction of the 
Florida canal as an essential element of our national defense, even 
during the 4 years when General Summerall was Chief of Staff, it 
has entirely escaped my notice. Until and unless our General 
Staff urge the construction of the canal as an important item of 
national defense, we need not bother ourselves overmuch about its 
military value. 


WINTER PARK, FLA., February 24, 1938. 


Avery D. ANDREWS. 


Evil Effects of Absentee Ownership in Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, OF TEXAS, BEFORE A 
JOINT SESSION OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA AT COLUMBIA, S. C., ON MARCH 10, 1938 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my address before 
a joint session of the Legislature of the State of South Caro- 
lina, at Columbia, S. C., on Thursday, March 10, 1938, as 
follows: 


May I say at the outset that I am deeply aware of the unusual 
privilege afforded me in having the opportunity to speak before 
this distinguished body of the assembled Legislature of the great 
State of South Carolina. 

Yours is a State of which every resident may be justly proud. 
From your agricultural as well as from your seacoast bounds the 
flower of southern manhood has been sent to Washington to grace 
the Federal Congress with valuable statesmanship and nobility of 
thought and effort. For years your Senators and Representatives 
have held strong leadership in the affairs of the Nation, and I 
digress from my chosen topic at this time to pay sincere and 
heartfelt tribute to these splendid men. 

I trust you will not feel that Iam here to intrude upon the law- 
making processes of the State of South Carolina, for I am not. 
I have come as a guest of colleague legislators, for together we 
have worked toward common 

I am greatly indebted to my good friend, Mr. A. L. M. Wiggins, 
prominent banker-farmer and president of the South Carolina Inde- 
pendent Merchants‘ Association, I believe he had much to do with 
inspiring the gracious invitation that brought me here to speak 
to you today. 

In fact, I would go further and take this moment to express my 
feeling of close kinship to and warm admiration for the people of 
South Carolina, because a close bond of fellowship has been estab- 
lished since many of your native sons and daughters have come to 
my own State of Texas to honor it with their residence. 

GOAL OF HUMANE SIGNIFICANCE 


Today I wish to invite your attention to a goal of new and hu- 
mane significance, a goal toward which I do feel sure we may 
employ our best united effort, a goal equal in value to State and 
National Government. 

But just before elaborating upon this engrossing objective I de- 
my remarks with several illustrations of a circum- 


is both peculiar and predatory and it is, in brief, the unholy oper- 
ation of monopolistic interest of the North in a most thorough 
sapping of the commercial and industrial strength of the South 
and Wi 


And the goal of which I spoke is a monopoly-curbing bill which 
was introduced in the House of Representatives and which is now 
H. R. 9464, a bill providing for an excise tax on retail stores. 

NORTH HAS ADVANTAGE OVER SOUTH AND WEST 

There is no other geographical area in these United States 
that can lay claim to the full and complete use and meaning of the 
word “monopoly,” than the North. Others have chosen to define 
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the North as “19 small States, including New England, New York, the 
area north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River.” 

I frequently prefer to pin it on monopolistic Manhattan, com- 
monly called Wall Street. 

But whatever the designation, or wherever the exact location, the 
fact is that in the broad sense, the North is the American money 
mart that is fed by the monetary streams of trade and commerce 
originating in the South and West. 

EVILS WILL RESULT IN INJURY TO NORTH 


Very few of us have a thoroughgoing idea of the vast extent of 
empire controlled by the North, nor need I add here, parenthetically, 
that I am not indulging in carping criticism of the North, for that 
is idle occupation. But I am most diligently directing my effort 
and attention to curing the North of monopolistic evils that 
threaten the complete and final ruin of many southern and western 
sections and which will result in great injury to the North. 

We gain a comprehensive picture of northern influence and 
power upon examination of the following brief facts: 

Railroads: Construction of railroads, as far back as 1860, was 
based on plans to make the West tributary to the North. From 
that time until the present practically all railroads were built to 
feed the North and incidentally to kill the flourishing river traffic 
that had so long nourished the South. 

Tariff: Daniel Webster said of the Tariff Act of 1828: “This bill, 
if adopted as amended, will keep the South and West in debt to 
New England for the next hundred years.” We could now accuse 
Mr. Webster of being short-sighted. He might well have said “for 
the next 200 years.” 

Pensions: Following the War between the States, of a total 
amount of slightly less than $8,000,000,000, approximately $7,000,- 
000,000 went to the North and $1,000,000,000 to the South and West 
combined. It was pension money that caused the rise in manu- 
facturing and industry in the North. 

Patents: Still another subsidy received by the North came in the 
form of patent benefits, because practically all machinery and 
patents are owned by northerners. Patents protect the owners 
from domestic competition as tariff protects owners from foreign 
competition. 

Walter Prescott Webb, author of the book Divided We Stand, and 
professor of American history at the University of Texas, estimates 
that 90 percent of the effective money-producing patents are held 
in the North. Much of the statistical information used in this 
speech is obtained from Dr. Webb’s book. 

Corporations: Approximately 200 corporations of the United 
States own 25 percent of the national wealth and over 50 percent 
of the entire corporate wealth of the Nation. Of the 200 corpora- 
tions, 180 are in the North, 9 are in the South. and 11 in the West, 

Insurance: Citizens of the United States have about $105,000,- 
000,000 worth of life insurance on the books. Of this amount 95 
percent is in the hands of northern companies. There are 14 com- 
panies, all located in the North, with over a billion dollars’ worth 
of business. Seventy-five companies have over $200,000,000 each 
of insurance and together hold $93,000,000,000 of the $105,000,- 
000,000 in force. Fifty-five of these companies are in the North, 
14 are in the South, and 6 are in the West. The North has $27 
of insurance for each dollar held in the South, and $65 for each 
dollar held in the West, and it has 19 times as much insurance as 
the other two sections combined. The life-insurance budget is 
approximately $5,000,000,000 annually. Out of each $100 of this 
income the North received $96.10, the South only $2.50, and the 
West a paltry $1.40. The South and West furnish 30 percent of 
the total insurance in America. They hold only 5 percent. This 
means that they send $5 of their insurance money North for each 
$1 they keep at home. 

Income: The North’s percentage of excess of income over dis- 
bursements, of the 75 leading insurance companies, is greater than 
its proportion of income. Out of each $100 the North gets $97.50, 
the South gets $1.84, and the West trails with but 76 cents. 
Where the South made a gain of $1, the North gained $53; where 
the West made a gain of $1, the North gained $128.50. 

LARGE CORPORATIONS 


Out of every $100 paid in dividends to stockholders of the large 
corporations, $90.97 is paid to the North, $4.55 to the South, and 
$4.46 to the West. 


MOST OF NATURAL WEALTH IN SOUTH AND WEST 


Dr. Webb's book discloses that the South and West have within 
their boundaries most of the natural wealth of America. Leav- 
ing aside the fact that they comprise nearly 80 percent of the 
area, they produce all the gold and silver, 95 percent of the oil, 
45 percent of the coal, 90 t of the lumber, and 63 nt 
of the agricultural dollars. In the face of all this they hold at 
the most liberal estimate less than 20 percent of the money, and 
probably less than 5, 

Ancient feudalism was based on the ownership or acquisition of 
land, but contemporary feudalism is based on finance and capital- 
ism. A glance at the roster of large-scale corporations will show 
that in almost every line of business, from sugar to petroleum 
products and from telephony to 10-cent stores, the home office 
stands grandly on granite pillars somewhere in the North. 

And so we view a picture of nearly one-way traffic, with Ameri- 
can dollars rolling across country, from the sunny orange groves 
and succulent apple orchards of the long Pacific coast and from 
the cotton and oil fields of the South, to the cashier cages in 
the northern States, 
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IN INTEREST OF NORTH FOR PRIVILEGES TO BE 

I have no desire, and I repeat for emphasis, to criticize northern 
ownership except in point of robbing the South and West of local 
privilege and local opportunity, for it is only by giving the South 
and West these opportunities and pri maintaining 
them—that all sections, including the North, can and will prosper. 

Figures from the statistical abstract of the United States show 
that of nearly $14,000,000,000 of insurance, written in 1931, a total 
of 69.4 percent went to the northern companies, whereas the 
southern companies had only 15.9 and western companies a shade 
less with 14.7 percent of the business. 

I have shown you the figures for life insurance and I can add, 
without further discussion, that the same sort of story is to be 
found in scores of other lines of business, including a very close 

el in the fire and casualty insurance field. 

It is utterly obvious that, unless local privilege and opportunity 
are restored to the South and West, we cannot continue to sup- 
port the Wall Street interests that are so typical of the North and 
its octopus tentacles of monopoly. 

Finally let me put the picture up for your inspection in the 
extreme light: In an emergency, and estimated on the basis of 
$30 a month for each individual, every person in the North could 
live for 14 months, and here, for the first time, the West super- 
sedes our Southern area—for the western people could live for 
7% months, whereas the southerners could only go for 2 months 
and 18 days on their savings. I quote these figures from Webb 
(p. 41). Nor can I refrain from a direct reference to the closing 
words in his volume Divided We Stand. The case is stated most 
succinctly: “That the North has the advantage we all admit. But 
when it faces the effects of its increasing drive for profits, the 
North will realize that the desire of the South and the West to live 
and share in the national prosperity is not only natural and legiti- 
mate for them, but is essential to its own continued prosperity.” 

FEDERAL CHAIN-STORE TAX BILL . 

Now, let me come back to the Federal chain-store tax bill. This 
measure has the sponsorship of 75 Representatives, including my- 
self. We represent 33 different States, of which number 22 have 
already passed chain-store tax laws. But this is the first proposal 
for a Federal tax law; it is the first attempt at regulating the Wall 
Street monopolistic greed; it is the goal to which I referred earlier 
in my remarks. y 

I believe I can illustrate the picture for your speedier considera- 
tion by confining my references to the independent merchant versus 
the chain-store situation. We have discussed the widespread op- 
eration of monopoly in several phases and now we draw close to 
the more intimate situation, that of our respective communities. 
For it is in our own neighborhood that the pinch of monopoly is 
smarting with increasing pain. 

By and large, it is not a matter of concern to the country at 
large whether our local groceryman, John Doe, remains in busi- 
ness, and I hold that no law should be passed that will reward 
him if he is inefficient. But if John Doe happens to be a capable, 
hard-working, and honest merchant, who is being put out of busi- 
ness solely by reason of a system—the very northern monopolistic 
system that we have just observed—a system that has spread and 
is spreading today over all the Nation, if this is putting John Doe 
out of business, then the destruction of community life becomes 
a matter of the greatest concern to all the people who desire a fair 
distribution of privileges and opportunities. 

A number of years ago, John Doe was able to operate his busi- 
ness on an independent basis. He charged reasonable prices for 
his goods. He employed local clerical and departmental help, and 
his money went directly into the circulation of his local com- 
munity. 

John Doe was also a responsible citizen of the neighborhood. 
He had a genuine interest In the schools and churches. His share 
of the taxes went toward the support of these and other com- 
munity institutions. 

And then came an intruder—the local representative of a large 
national chain-store system. He found John Doe doing a good 
substantial business. The next day John Doe came down to his 
store to find a brand new competing grocery store right next door 
to his own; a store with clicking turnstiles and other trick devices 
of modern merchandising. And from that day on John Doe’s 
Jrisiness, unable to withstand a in the back from the 
hands of monopoly, slipped and slid and skidded until it reached 
and went over brink of bankruptcy. 

What has happened to John Doe has happened to literally 
thousands of other independent merchants throughout the South 
and West. c 
munity and make a reasonable living return to themselves, they 
haye experienced at the hands of national te chain-store 
systems the most vicious, price-cutting, unde: „ unethical 
business banditry that this or any other nation has ever witnessed. 

EVIL MUST BE CURBED TO SAVE HOMES, CHURCHES, AND SCHOOLS 

Now I am not making a plea or putting up a selfish fight solely 
for the independent merchant. I am striking at the heart of an 
industrial evil that, unless it is curbed, will destroy our homes, 
our churches, and our schools. 

I tell you without fear of contradiction that these national cor- 
porate-chain systems wield the wealth of Croesus with the 

arm tactics of Wall Street. Banding their huge corporate 
structures together into still larger units, they have literally 


swarmed over and invaded 


In other places the independent merchant decided to remain as 
he was. He thought he could battle it out with the chains and so, 
like David, he stood toe to toe with a busimess Goliath. But, 
unuke the Biblical David, the independent merchant always lost 
out. 

You all know too well the classification of flagrant illegal sub- 
terfuges resorted to by the national corporate chain systems. 
How they spread scare-head advertising space across the pages of 
the local press and across the windows of their stores; how they 
handled questionable rebates, advertising allowances, and other 
mercantile trickery. 

Against all of this, the independent businessman has struggled 
in vain. Right here in the fair State of South Carolina, as in every 
other State of the Union, your merchant friend and neighbor 
absorbed terriffic industrial punishment from the chains. 

The argument is made that chains save the consumer money 
and that this money remains in the local community in the form 
of better purchasing power. 

As a matter of fact I will grant that, until the independent 
merchants in a locality are forced into bankruptcy, the chains do 
give lower prices in their ruthless cutthroat war. But the moment 
the independent is down and completely out, the chains’ prices 
rocket in many instances to new high levels. 

MONEY DRAINED FROM LOCAL COMMUNITY 


If the chains only take a small amount on each purchase away 
in profits to their New York headquarters, it will not be long until 
all the money in the local community will be drained out and 
lodged ne 8 northern banks. 

And t here me sound a warning to the press and radio- 
Dr get control ot 8 in 3 they 

wertising and issue own advertising publications, 
leafiets, and circulars. * 
CORPORATE CHAINS HURT FARMERS 


The national corporate chains also claim great credit for dispos- 
O SA Cant thes bare A . n neces 
oe ve done armers ous because 
they have destroyed their prices. Dae 
Et the start of my remarks I pictured the American dollars 
rolling across the country to Wall Street, and in this connection I 
wish to emphasize right here that unless the South and West have 
their local opportunities and privileges restored to them, and 
unless farmers can be paid at least parity prices for their products, 
thousands of communities are headed for destruction in the United 
States of America. 
One critic advised me that he had just purchased from a na- 
tional chain store four cans of peas for 12 cents. He challenged 
me to deny that such a purchase was in his interest and the 


‘interest of the country. Furthermore, he argued that the farmers 


were helped as well as himself; that the farmers had a surplus of 
peas that the chain store helped dispose of. 

Now, let us examine this closer, this sale of surplus peas at 4 
cents a can, The can company made a fair profit on the can. 
The railroad company made a fair profit on transporting the can to 
the producer and the canner, and even 2 a second round of 
profit by t rting the can after it was filled and shipped. The 
telephone company made a fair profit on the calls necessary to 
complete the transaction of sale to distributor. 

But the farmer—the man who labored to produce the peas— 
worked for less than 5 cents an hour. On top of that we must 
credit him with the free use of his soll required for this production. 

The wage earner in the cannery did not receive a living wage and 
the national chain distributor either received a profit or else placed 
his competitor a little bit nearer to bankruptcy. 

Thus, the railroad company profited, the Can Trust profited, the 
telephone company profited—but the farmer and wage earner re- 

ved a mere . And I think, without much intricate 
checking, that you will find that headquarters for the railroad com- 
pany, the Can Trust, and the telephone company are located in the 
monopolistic North, 

LARGE CHAINS NOT ECONOMIC 


The argument that large national corporate chains are economic 
is sheer nonsense and the contention that the chains will help 
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producers or consumers in the end is sheer stupidity. Have any of 
ma 4 known monopoly to help anyone or any group except 
ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


With your permission I would like to refer in passing to the 
first step that was taken to deal a stinging blow into the ranks of 
chiselers and other monopolistic racketeers. That was the Robin- 
son-Patman law. This law has been in effect about 20 months and 
I make the statement, without personal reference, that this law 
has been more helpful to independent business than the Sherman 
Act of 1890, the Clayton Act of 1914, or any other law passed by 
Congress and intended to protect the weak against the strong. 

But the Robinson-Patman law does not reach the problem of the 
national corporate chain stores, using excessive profits (collected 
from the hundreds of thousands of John Does in monopoly afflicted, 
merchant-destroyed communities) to sell goods far below cost in 
other towns and communities, and thus drive other merchants to 
destruction, a 

H. R. 9464 


Therefore I have introduced a bill in the House of Representa- 
tives that is known as House bill 9464. It provides an excise tax 
on large-scale chain retail stores. 

I have no quarrel with the small chain of from three to 
a dozen stores, which are, and usually can be, confined in operation 
and business to the boundaries of one State. 

But I do specifically single out and point with concern to the 
network of giant retail chain establishments that have spread 
themselves over our entire Nation. And I stress this fact to show, 
with what I believe to be the most convincing conclusion, that I 
am not attacking reasonable chain business. 

The Federal chain-store tax bill is designed to levy a sliding scale 
of taxes, starting with $50 a store for each store in excess of 15, 
and continuing up the ladder to a maximum of $1,000 a store for 
each additional store in excess of 500. After 2 years the amount of 
the tax is multiplied by the number of States in which the concern 
operates, 

WHAT BILL WILL DO 


When this bill is considered by the 25 members of the great Ways 
and Means Committee in the House of Representatives the .pro- 
ponents will be able to show its legal effect along the following 
lines. It will— 

First, create employment for more than 1,000,000 people. 

Second, provide needed revenue for old-age assistance and other 
equally worthy purposes. In days gone by the people of each 
community cared for their local unemployment and local distress, 
because with independent business revenue flowing back into the 
community proper they were able so to do. Now, however, these 
communities do not have residents who are financially able to 

this burden. They have had their property and business de- 
stroyed by absentee owners and national corporate chain operators, 
How can the Federal Government expect the local communities 
to reassume the burdens of local relief without returning to them 
the privileges and opportunities that formerly were theirs and 
which permitted them to assume such burdens? 

Third, grant reasonable and proper security to the clever, efi- 
cient, hard-working businessman who is able to meet clean-cut 
competition; but it will not place an umbrella over the inefficient. 

Fourth, enable loans to be made to small business with the 
basic assurance that such small businesses will not be unmerci- 


sate the Naton for that ices by the payinent of taxes. 
Sixth, provide consumers with the opportunity to pay lower 
ces based on keener and more open competition. (As it is 
y. a national corporate chain will force undercut prices until 
independents are destroyed from town to town. In many instances 
these ruthless chains have advertised radically different prices from 
identical commodities in sale in their variously located chain stores 
in order to drive independent merchants in the same town to the 
wall. But with the death of the independent trade chain prices, 
instead of remaining at bottom cut rate, soar to new high levels 
and the high profits, chiseled from the consumers of one town are, 
in turn, diverted to destroy the independent merchants of another 
town. Some short-sighted people consider any cut-price system as 
ood. ‘They fail to visualize the cutthroat policy to which I have 

referred.) 

Seventh, help farmers and small manufacturers by providing 
buyers for their products (as against monopolistic practice of 
vesting buying power and price fixing in the hands of a very few 

le). 
see ) MAJOR EXEMPTIONS 

These are, in a broad sense, the major provisions of the bill. But 
the measure is equally constructive, as will be seen from its four 
major exemptions which include: 

First, amy concern whose gross annual business does not exceed 
$250,000, regardless of the number of units, and the first nine 
stores, regardless of size or amount of business. 

Second, filling stations that do not handle tires or inner tubes. 

Third, voluntary or cooperative groups. 

Fourth, all individually owned stores, although they cooperate in 
their buying and for other purposes. 
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It is altogether likely that more liberal exemptions for the 
. a ee ee 
7 STOCK ARGUMENTS AGAINST BILL ANSWERED 


I am anxious to reemphasize these pertinent points: 

This bill, if enacted, will not cause unemployment. 

It will not cause rents to be decreased. 

It will not throw chain-store managers out of their jobs because 
many of the efficient managers will be given the opportunity to 
become owners of the stores. 

It will not injure the stockholders of large chains, since the 
sale of their unprofitable businesses to the independents, under this 
law, will cause the stockholders to receive more than the present 
value of their stock. 

It will not reduce wages, in view of the fact that the independ- 
ent stores, doing the same volume of business as the chains, in- 
variably pay higher wages. 

Insofar as the national bill is concerned, it will place small, if 
any, burden on those chains that can and will operate fairly and 
with frank, clean-cut competition within the States. 


NEW AMENDMENT CONSIDERED 


I desire, at this time, to announce the fact that we are consider- 
ing an amendment to the present Federal chain-store-tax bill, that 
will permit a chain, taxable under the Federal act, to deduct 
8 taxes, levied and collected by a State, from the Federal 
evy . 

In other words, if a chain, under the Federal act, is required to 
pay $1,000 a store on the units they own in, for example, South 
Carolina, and if the State of South Carolina collects $500 of this 
amount as a special State chain-store tax, such collection would 
be legally deductible from the Federal levy, which would give the 
Federal Government the . If South Carolina col- 
lected $1,000 and the Federal levy is $1,000, nothing would be 
collected by the Federal Government. 

For your information, I expect to ask the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to consider such an amendment to the Federal bill. 

Frankly, my friends, what we are trying to do is to pass a 
Federal law that, as an old farmer friend of mine used to say about 
his fence, will be “pig tight and bull strong.” We must distribute 
local privilege and opportunity, for if a n hold their 
monopolistic grip on privilege, the many will er. Cattlemen of 
the western plains learned years ago that the entire herd of cattle 
will never fatten by merely feeding the bull. 


FAKE ORGANIZATIONS 


Without transgressing unduly on your time, for I sincerely ap- 
preciate your courtesy and interest, I want to tell you briefly of 
the organization of what appear to be on the surface bona fide 
consumer groups, 

My friends, do not be deceived. I warn you not to underestimate 
the vicious strategy employed today by national corporate chains 
to safeguard their bulging interests. One of their recent tactics is 
the Consumers’ Foundation, Inc., of New York. This foundation is 
described as “a nonprofit organization to promote the consumer 
interest, with special attention to the needs of low-income fami- 
lies.” And here is northern monopolism in full bloom. 

Offhand one would be led to believe that this organization was 
beautifully, spiritually, altruistically—oh, yes; by all means altru- 
istically—inspired; that it sprang into lovely flowering life at the 
downright spontaneous demand of millions of eager consumers; 
that, having let its “good deed shine in this naughty world,” it 
fashioned a wall of protection about the eager consumer. 

My legislative friends and I tell you the cold, hard 
truth. The Consumers’ Foundation, Inc., of New York City was 
started with exactly 25,000 round silver dollars of national corporate 
chain-store money. 

Altruism? 

Webster defines that noble word as “regard for and devotion to 
the interests of others; opposed to egoism or selfishness.” 

If planting a chain store next door to the independent shop of 
John Doe in your community and slashing him into bankruptcy 
and then going on to cut the business heart out of another John 
Doe, and another, and another, constitutes altruism, then I say to 
you that America is a lost nation. 

The honest name for this organization, and kindred groups, should 
be the Chain Store Consumers Foundation, Inc. But obviously the 
use of so genuine a name would automatically fool no one. People 
would be instantly warned away, and this is one of the methods 
employed by the glutted national corporate chain systems to dis- 
guise the real backers of such tions and attempt to deceive 
people into believing that such fake fronts are run to protect 
consumer interest. 

It sickens honest men, 

LARGE SLUSH FUND—CORNSTALK BRIGADE 

The chains have millions of dollars at their disposal in a slush 

fund to combat us in this campaign for fair privilege and equal op- 


portunity. They resort to all manner of tricks to mislead the 
people. In the very recent past these Wall Street manipulators 


legislative bodies. Among themselves they proudly referred to 
these stuffed-shirt farmers as their cornstalk brigade.” 
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But if the people get the truth, the local community will be pre- 
served and the greedy hands of the absentee owner will be taken 
from the throats of the American consumer and American producer. 

And now, in closing let me remind you that we expect a hearing 
on the Federal chain-store tax bill in the near future before the 
Ways and Means Committee, I shall be happy to see that those of 
you who are interested will be furnished with copies of the bill and 
with notes of explanation. 

THREE GREATEST PROBLEMS CONFRONTING COUNTRY 


To my mind the three greatest problems facing our Nation 
today are: First, a fair monetary system; second, parity prices to 
farmers for basic farm commodities; and third, prevention of 
absentee ownership of any business that local people are able 
and willing to operate. 

IF WORM SELECTS BIRD AS ITS GUARDIAN 


If the consumers of America should make the tragic mistake 
of selecting monopolistic chain retailers as their savior, they 
will find themselves in the unfortunate position of the worms 
that selected the birds for their guardians. 

KEEP BROAD ROAD OF OPPORTUNITY OPEN 


Our country’s welfare is distressingly at stake. Opportunity 
for the young and security for the aged hang in the balance. 
Shall private monopoly continue to operate to the benefit and 
advantage of a few New York bankers? Shall your South Carolina 
community life, as well as that of my own home State, Texas, 
and all the other States of the Union, be built and sustained by 
home-loving independent merchants, or be bled white and cold- 
bloodedly shot out of business, exploited and ruined by absentee 
owners? 

If but one State seizes on this issue and unfurls the banner of 
independence on high, the rest will certainly follow. I pay my 
wholehearted tribute to, and sincere gratitude for, the oppor- 
tunity to bring this message to you here today. Certainly the 
fair name of South Carolina will be blazoned on that pioneering 
crest of States united in their effort to save America; to prevent 
monopoly; to keep the broad road of opportunity open. 

I am deeply grateful to you all. 


Boake Carter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VIRGINIA E. JENCKES 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 


Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to bring 
to the attention of every Member of this United States House 
of Representatives a most flagrant example of distortion of 
facts which were broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 7:45 to 8 p. m., November 19, 1937, by Mr. Boake 
Carter on the Philco radio program of that date. 

I desire to charge Mr. Boake Carter, the Philco Radio & 
Television Corporation, of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Inc., with being parties to a most 
vicious distortion of a speech which I made to the State meet- 
ing of the representatives of 60 chapters of the D. A. R. in 
the District of Columbia, at the Mayflower Hotel, on No- 
vember 19, 1937. 

By this means I am officially filing charges with this House 
of Representatives and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission against Mr. Boake Carter, whose alleged legal ad- 
dress is 1622 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; the Philco Radio 
& Television Corporation, Mr. Larry Gubb, president, whose 
alleged legal address is Cuyahoga and C Streets, Philadelphia; 
and the Columbia Broadcasting System, whose alleged legal 
address is 485 Madison Avenue, New York City, and whose 
president is Mr. William S. Paley. 

In the speech I delivered, by request of the officers of the 
D. A. R. in Washington, the title of which was National 
Defense Through Patriotic Education, I referred to a num- 
ber of patriotic situations and then stated as follows: 

nations are jealous of our prosperity. Foreign philoso- 


hies and formulas are being secretly propagated right here in 
and throughout America, to change our form of gov- 


ernment. Foreign governments have paid propagandists active here 
in Washington. It has been so for a number of years, but now it is 


highly developed. 
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We women thrilled and gushed over the beauty of the Japanese 
cherry blossoms which bloom each spring around the Tidal 


good toward Japan. 
wane will was developed. But now that good will has been 
ated. 

The Japanese cherry tree does not bear fruit. Its blossoms are 
not as beautiful as the blossoms of the fruit-bearing American 
cherry trees. Nevertheless, we Americans advertised Japan, and 
every spring our Nation paid tribute to Japan via the Japanese 
cherry blossoms. 

With the Japanese cherry blossoms came the Japanese school boy 
with his camera, photographing everything in sight. We do not 
te., dings beat Japanese citizens who like to photograph Federal 

Japan became strong. Japanese propaganda won over many un- 
suspecting Americans. But Japan evidently covets our prosperity 
and liberty, because Japanese Government agents deliberately 
bought United States Navy secrets from a miserable, unpatriotic ex- 
lieutenant commander of the United States Navy, named Farns- 
worth. Japanese Government money turned ex-Lieutenant Com- 
mander Farnsworth into a traitor to his country. 

Yes, he was arrested, indicted, tried by a pro; legal court, and 
sentenced to the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., where he is 
now incarcerated. 

Now, here is an open-and-shut case of what foreign .propaganda 
is doing to our national defense. Did the Japanese Government 
disown this vile act? No, indeed. I was advised by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull that Japan did not “make any representations 
or express any ts” in connection with this case. 

This is a flagrant violation of the friendship we Americans have 
for the Japanese people. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? If we Americans were 
alert, in the maintenance of a true national defense, we would, 
through proper legal action, root up every Japanese cherry tree 
on Federal property, saw them up for firewood, and replant them 
with American trees, whose blossoms are more beautiful 


cherry tree is a symbol of truth. George Wash- 
ington is alleged to have immortalized the American cherry tree 
by admitting the truth to his father when he chopped one down. 

The Japanese cherry trees in W: on have developed, through 
the unfriendly, deceptive activities of the agents of the Japanese 
Government, into a symbol of deception, traitorism, and disloyalty. 

So when the Japanese cherry blossoms bloom this spring, think 
of ex-Lieutenant Commander Farnsworth, the ex-United States 
Navy officer, who sold United States Navy secrets to Japan, and 
who is now trying to get a parole. 

Then ask your friends to stop gushing about a Japanese symbol 
Sek propaganda which makes traitors out of weak characters in our 


izenry. 

It is this same type of propaganda which is causing the Japanese 
forces to murder defenseless women and children in China. Yes; 
we women shudder when we see news photographs of Chinese 
children with their arms and legs shot off by Japanese shells. 

But remember the beautiful approach to our unsuspecting friend- 
ship which Japan made when the Japanese cherry trees were pre- 
sented to the city of Washington, 

That was a start; the finish of this propaganda effort is not 
in the arrest and conviction of traitor ex-Lieutenant Commander 
Farnsworth; there are hundreds of other propaganda efforts which 
Japan has no doubt planted in this country, and which have not 
been discovered. Are we going to be blinded into a state of care- 
lessness of our patriotic responsibilities by the alleged beauty of 
these Japanese propaganda cherry blooms? Just make that a 
subject for discussion in the 2,500 chapters of the D. A. R. and 
let us have the answer. 
regard for the Japanese people, but I abhor and 
detest, and I appeal to every American woman to abhor and 
detest, those agents of the Japanese Government who made a 
traitor out of ex-Lieutenant Commander Farnsworth. 

I am opposed to tts. We American women are the con- 
sumers of Japanese silk. Let us not boycott Japanese silk, but 
let us use more American-grown cotton. American scientists and 
inventors have made it possible to develop American-grown cotton 
into fabrics and other materials more beautiful than Japanese 
silk. Our great humanitarian President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
has invited the attention of Congress to the surplus crop of 
American cotton. 

I appeal to the 600,000 Daughters of the American Revolution, 
organized in the 2,500 chapters throughout the Nation, to immedi- 
ately launch a “use more cotton” campaign in order to save our 
cotton growers. This is a form of patriotic education which will 
really develop our Nation. 

Of course you know that we cannot raise cotton in Indiana, 
but we women in the non-cotton-producing States want to help 
our sisters who live in the Southern States where cotton is the 
principal crop. 

At this point, I desire to specifically invite the attention 


of the Members of Congress and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to the fact that the suggestion, that I 
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made, to chop down the Japanese cherry trees, was based 
on the violation of good will which the Japanese cherry trees 
exemplified, through the purchase of United States Navy 
secrets from ex-Lieutenant Commander Farnsworth of the 
United States Navy by the accredited exrepresentatives of 
the Japanese Embassy in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Boake Carter, the Philco Radio & Television Corpora- 
tion, and the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., are 
responsible for the following untruthful broadcast which 
was sent over a network of broadcasting stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Friday, November 19, 
1937. The list of the stations carrying this distorted 
broadcast is as follows: Albany, WOKO; Baltimore, WCAO; 
Boston, WEEI; Buffalo, WGR; Chicago, WBBM; Cincinnati, 
WERC; Cleveland, WGAR; Des Moines, KRNT; Detroit, 
WIR; Hartford, WDRC; Kansas City, KMBC; Louisville, 
WHAS; New York, WABC; Omaha (Lincoln), KFAB; Phila- 
delphia, WCAU; Pittsburgh, WJAS; Providence, WPRO; St. 
Louis, KMOX; Syracuse, WFBL; Washington, WJSV; Akron, 
WADC; Columbus, WBNS; Dayton, WHIO; Rochester, 
WHEC; Worcester, WORC; Bangor, WLBZ; Milwaukee, 
WISN; Peoria, WMBD; South Bend, WFAM; Charlotte, 
WBT; Richmond, WRVA; Atlanta, WGST; Birmingham, 
WBRC; Chattanooga, WDOD; Knoxville, WNOX; Memphis, 
WREC; Nashville, WLAC; New Orleans, WWL; Austin, 
KNOW; Dallas, KRLD; Houston, KTRH; Little Rock, KLRA; 
Oklahoma City, KOMA; San Antonio, KTSA; Tulsa, KTUL; 
Jacksonville, WMBR; Miami, WQAM; Orlando, WDBO; 
Tampa, WDAE; Minneapolis, WCCO; and Wichita, KFH. 

Repeat broadcast, 11:15 to 11:30 p. m.: Denver, KLZ; Salt 
Lake City, KSL; Los Angeles, KNX; Portland, KOIN; San 
Francisco, KSFO; Seattle, KIRO; Spokane, KFPY; and 
Tacoma, KVI. 

Iam writing into this Recorp an official copy of the broad- 
cast which was sent over these stations under the authority 
and responsibility of Mr. Boake Carter, the Philco Radio & 
Television Corporation, and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

The section of the Boake Carter broadcast I refer to is as 
follows: 

Cherry trees: By the way, on the matter of Congress address- 
ing itself to such matters, it is to be hoped that the majority of 
its membership will do so on a little higher intellectual plane 
than did the lady from Indiana, Representative VIRGINIA JENCKES, 
today when addressing herself to a problem in a speech before the 
D. A. R. gathering in the National Capital. The lady Representa- 
tive from Indiana contributed the thought that the Japanese 
cherry trees around Washington's Tidal Basin represented a sym- 
bol of propaganda and demanded shrilly that they all be uprooted 
and sold as firewood, and in their place she suggested United 
States cherry trees should be planted. I don’t know, but it seems 
to me that the country, at sixes and sevens just now, with busi- 
ness taking a nose dive, and with people being laid off, and ba a8 
resentatives of the people gathered to make and unmake la 
to meet this critical condition, to find a representative of the 
people wasting time about cherry trees is amazing. Under = 
same glorious logic and superb spirit of tolerance we suggest th 
lady from Indiana overlook the huge supply in the United States 
of English oaks, Austrian pines, Norway spruces, Japanese wal- 
nuts, German linden trees, the French Lombardy poplars, and a 
great variety of other foreign trees. And in fact, it might not be 
amiss to humbly suggest that the lady get the spade and dig 
up all the trees and fill in her time in that fashion. And for that 
matter, believe it or not, a horrible thought! There is a giant 
Russian oak in the White House grounds which grew from an 
acorn brought from Leningrad. What! A Communist tree near 
the White House! Where is the lady from Indiana and her handy 
little ax? It is illuminating to observe at times what representa- 
tives of the people will do to protect the people's interests. 

The attention of this House of Representatives and the 
Federal Communications Commission is specifically called 
to cherry trees. Mr. Boake Carter, the Philco Radio & 
Television Corporation, and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, for reasons best known to themselves, totally eliminated 
any reference to my mention of ex-Lieutenant Commander 
Farnsworth, of the United States Navy, who is, at the pres- 
ent time in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, serving 
time for selling United States Navy secrets to the accredited 
ex-representatives of the Japanese Embassy in Washington, 
D. C. 
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Through vicious and deliberate misrepresentation my refer - 
ence to ex-Lieutenant Commander Farnsworth was deliber- 
ately omitted from this broadcast program by Boake Carter. 
Through this elimination he deliberately changed the entire 
meaning of my speech. Did Boake Carter deliberately do 
this to favor Japan? 

Now, who is Boake Carter? Boake Carter is an alleged 
commentator who, for money, has slandered and misrepre- 
sented the true meaning and intent of many public utter- 
ances of numerous public officials. 

Now, why does he do this? 

Why is he financed by Mr. Larry E. Gubb, president of the 
Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa.? 

Why does Mr. William S. Paley, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc., of New York City, accept money 
from the Philco Radio & Television Corporation and permit 
such misrepresentations over Columbia stations? 

I desire to write into the record some facts. First, let us 
see who Boake Carter is. I made an official request of Mr. 
James L. Houghteling, Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, United States Department of Labor, 
in Washington, D. C., relative to Boake Carter. I wanted 
to officially find out by what authority, and by what right 
could he use the facilities of broadcasting to the public each 
week, under a 6-month license issued to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System from the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, for the purpose of misrepresenting the legitimate utter- 
ances of a Member of Congress. 

I made this official request of the Department of Labor for 
the official purpose of obtaining information as to his origin, 
nationality, and place of birth. I desire to write into the 
Recor an official statement of the United States Department 
of Labor dated December 31, 1937. The letter is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1937. 
Hon. VIRGINIA E. JENCKES, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mers, JENCKES: In your letter of December 30, 1937, 
you request for official purposes complete information as to the 
antecedents and origin, dates of naturalization, etc. of Mr. 
Boake Carter. 

There are no naturalization documents on file in this Service 
under the name of Boake Carter. The records which are believed 
to relate to this gentleman are under the name Harold Thomag 
Henry Carter. Mr. Carter arrived in the United States at New 
York on September 25, 1921, on the vessel Cedric, and was ad- 
mitted for permanent residence, being to the quota for 
Russia for September 1921. 

His personal description was: Age, 17; place of birth, Baku, 
Russia; citizen of Britain; last permanent residence, Tonbridge, 
England; mother, Mrs. E. M. Carter, Priory Cottage, St. Margareta 
at Cliffe; destination, Philadelphia, Pa., to father, Mr. T. Carter, 
care of Cortez Corporation, Broad Street, Philadelphia; never in 
the United States before; occupation, student; single; height, 5 
feet 6 inches; complexion, fresh; color of hair, fair; color of eyes, 
brown; identification marks, none. 

Mr. Carter made declaration of intention to become a citizen 
July 15, 1932, in the United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. In his declaration he 
stated his arrival for permanent residence as September 26, 1921, 
at New York, via the steamship Cedric; last foreign residence and 
place from which emigrated to the United States, Tampico, Mex- 
ico; residence, 2035 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; born Septem- 
ber 28, 1900; occupation, journalist; race, English; nationality, 
British; married on April 12, 1924, at New York, to Beatrice, his 
wife having been born in Philadelphia on July 9, 1897. He claimed 
to have two children, one born in 1925 and the other in 1932, 
at Philadelphia, and that his wife and children were then residing 
with him. 

A petition for naturalization was filed by Mr. Carter on August 
6, 1934, in the United States district court, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
the basis of the declaration of intention referred to. He was 
naturalized in that court November 28, 1934. 

Sincerely, 
James L. HovGHTELING, 
Commissioner, 


The attention of the Members of the Congress is invited to 
the fact that this alleged Boake Carter was born in Baku, 
Russia. Baku, Russia, is alleged to be pronounced “Boake.” 
The attention of the Members of this Congress is specifically 
invited to the fact that this alleged Boake Carter, who 
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uses the facilities of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for broadcasting, arrived in the United States at New 
York on September 25, 1921, being charged to the quota from 
Russia for September 1921. He was 17 years old and his 
place of birth was Baku, Russia. He first made declaration 
to become a citizen of the United States on July 15, 1932, and 
became a citizen of the United States November 28, 1934. 

I desire to impress upon this House of Representatives and 
the Federal Communications Commission that Boake Car- 
ter became a citizen on November 28, 1934. 

Boake Carter, Russian born, has only been a citizen of 
the United States for 3 years, 3 months, and 9 days. 

Here is an outstanding case of our Federal Communica- 
tions Commission turning over to an alleged commentator 
the facilities of 59 broadcasting stations, which reach mil- 
lions of people, in order that he might untruthfully distort 
and change the meaning of utterances of a regularly elected 
Member of our Nation’s Congress. 

This is an insult to the people who elect the Members of 
the Congress, and the people will vigorously resent this, once 
the truth is known. 

I protest against this flagrant violation of truth and fact, 
and I protest against permitting such a person having free 
and uncontrolled right to misrepresent and distort news over 
radio facilities owned by the people. 

I call for strict regulation and supervision, which is the 
custom and practice of every honorable and upright news- 
distributing agency in America. : 

I am opposed to any muzzling or restriction of the radio 
or public press. I demand a free and unhampered discus- 
sion and constructive criticism. I protest against use of the 
public news-distributing agencies for the purpose of distort- 
ing and misrepresenting facts for propaganda purposes. 

It will be interesting to the Members of this House of 
Representatives and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to know that this alleged Boake Carter represents him- 
self as a British-born radio commentator. I refer you to the 
June 1937 edition of Readers Digest, a publication of the 
Readers Digest Association, Inc., Mr. Kenneth W. Payne, 
editor, Pleasantville, N. Y. On page 21 of the June 1937 
edition of Readers Digest is a story, Why I Became an 
American—I had been suffocating under English tradition. 
Condensed from the Commentator, Boake Carter, British- 
born radio commentator: 

e say that I have n but affection and a heart 
tl of Sontag fie my heritage sensi Scone and things English. 

Here we have evidence of this Boake Carter claiming that 
he is a British-born radio commentator, when the records 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the De- 
partment of Labor show that Boake Carter was born in 
Baku, Russia. It would be interesting to know whether 
Boake Carter deliberately intended to deceive the readers of 
Readers Digest by claiming to be a British-born radio com- 
mentator, when the records show otherwise. 

At this time I desire to write into the record for the special 
attention of this House of Representatives and the Federal 
Communications Commission a letter signed by Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews, Acting Secretary of the United States 
Navy, which was sent to me at my official request, giving 
specific details concerning the responsibility of the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington, D. C., and its agents in connection 
with the sale of United States Navy secrets by ex-Lieutenant 
Commander Farnsworth, who at the present time is in the 
Federal penitentiary at Atlanta. The letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1937. 

My Dran Mrs. JENCKES: Reference is made to your letter of 
December 14, 1937, requesting information for your official use 
con the arrest, indictment, conviction, sentence, and appli- 
cation for parole of ex-Lieutenant Commander Farnsworth, former 
United States Navy officer, who is now incarcerated at Atlanta, Ga., 
for violation of the espionage laws of the United States. 


The records of the Navy Department show that John S. Farns- 
worth graduated from the United States Naval Academy with the 
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class of 1915. Thereafter he served as a naval officer and was 
promoted so that in 1927 he was a lieutenant commander. In that 
year he was tried by general court martial and dishonorably dis- 
missed from the naval service. The substance of the charge for 
which he was dismissed was that he had borrowed the sum of 
$1,000 from an enlisted man in the naval service, which fact he 
later denied, and attempted to persuade others to give false testi- 
mony relative thereto. On November 12, 1927, Farnsworth was 
found guilty of the charge and the order of dismissal was signed 
by the President of the United States. 

The evidence developed in connection with Farnsworth’s recent 
conviction for violation of the ionage laws of the United States 
discloses that in October 1933 he offered his services to the local 
representatives of the Japanese Government for the purpose of 
furnishing them information relative to the Naval Establishment, 
informed them as to when he would be in Washington, D. C., and 
where he could be located. He further requested, however, that 
he be furnished money to cover his expenses. These funds were 
received from the local representatives of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the meeting took place at the Willard Hotel, where 
Farnsworth ed under the name of P. J. Quigley. Immedi- 
ately following this interview at the Willard Hotel, Farnsworth 
went to the home of a Japanese newspaperman in the District of 
Columbia, where he met a representative of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Following this meeting numerous meetings and conferences 
were held between Farnsworth and representatives of the Japanese 
Government until the latter part of June or the early part of 
July 1936, when apparently they were discontinued because of a 
misunderstanding over the money which Farnsworth was to re- 
ceive for a certain secret naval document which he had placed in 
their possession. During all this time Farnsworth was engaged in 
securing and attempting to secure secret and confidential naval 
information relative to the national defense and furnishing it to 
the representatives of the Japanese Government. 

As a result of the information obtained by the representatives 
of the Office of Naval Intelligence, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., the representatives of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington, D. C., and representatives of one of the metropolitan’ 
daily newspapers, orth was indicted during the July term, 
1936, in the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia for violating the Espionage Act. Shortly thereafter 
Farnsworth was again indicted in the same court during the same 
term for conspiring with one Yosiyuki Itimiya and one Akira 
Yamaki, former Japanese naval attachés accredited to the United 
States, for conspiring in violation of the laws of the United States 
to deliver to these representatives of the Japanese Government 
certain important naval secrets injurious to the national defense 
of the United States. This indictment set forth a number of overt 
acts alleged to have been carried out by Farnsworth in further- 
ance of the conspiracy. 

Farnsworth was brought to trial on the conspiracy indictment 
February 15, 1937, and entered the plea of nolo contendere. As a 
result of this plea he was sentenced by the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia to serve in a penitentiary for a 
period of from 4 to 12 years. The other indictment was nol- 
prossed, 

Due to the nature of his sentence Farnsworth will not be eligible 
for parole until he has served at least 4 years in a penitentiary. 
The Navy Department therefore feels that at the present time 
there is no question concerning parole before it. 


Sincerely yours, 
ADOLPHUS ANDREWS, Acting. 

To the Honorable Vircmvza E. JENCKEs, 

House of Representatives. 

I desire to invite the attention of the Members of this 
House of Representatives and the Federal Communications 
Commission to Admiral Andrews’ statement that these funds 
were received from the local Washington, D. C., representa- 
tives of the Japanese Government and that the meeting 
took place at the Willard Hotel, where Farnsworth was regis- 
tered under the name of P. J. Quigley. 

It would be interesting to follow this through and find out 
just who this Japanese newspaperman is. Was he a citizen 
of Japan, or was he a citizen of some other nation, enjoying 
the courtesies and privileges accorded to honorable news- 
paper representatives? 

I desire to state here, as I stated in my speech before the 
sixty chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
that the Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, officially advised 
me that the Japanese Government did not make any direct 
or indirect apologies to the United States Government on 
account of an accredited ex-representative of the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington buying United States naval secrets 
from ex-Lieutenant Commander Farnsworth. 

The attention of the House of Representatives and the 
American people generally is invited to the fact that the 
Japanese propagandists, in seeking to remedy a tense situation 
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which existed many years ago, due to the Japanese Exclusion 
Act, felt that some cultural gesture should be made by Japan 
to the United States. 

The Japanese cherry blossoms were selected as a symbol 
of good will. The wife of a former President, Mrs. William 
Howard Taft, imbued with the highest ideals of good will, 
gave assistance to the movement, which was inaugurated by 
the citizens of Japan and the Japanese Government, to pre- 
sent to the American people a number of Japanese cherry 
trees. 

When a location for the planting of these trees was 
sought, a most valuable and precious location was secured. 

We have the Washington Monument on one side, we have 
the Lincoln Memorial on another side, and the Japanese 
cherry blossoms complete the triangle. 

It will be interesting to the citizens of the United States, 
and especially to the Members of Congress, to know that a 
legend prevails in Japanese folklore to the effect that Where 
the Japanese cherry blossoms bloom, Nippon rules.” 

This legend is referred to in many Japanese publications. 

So here we have in Washington, our Nation’s Capital, a 
memorial to Washington, who founded our country; a me- 
morial to Lincoln, who preserved the Union; and a memorial 
to the Japanese, whose official, accredited ex-representatives 
made a traitor out of an ex-lieutenant commander of our 
United States Navy. 

We also have a gentleman by the name of Boake Carter, 
who is alleged to have served at his profession in certain 
other countries, rushing to the defense of Japan and delib- 
erately eliminating any reference to my speech relative to 
ex-Lieutenant Commander Farnsworth, who accepted the 
Japanese Government’s money for Navy secrets which were 
entrusted to his care while he was on active duty as a United 
States naval officer. 

All of this occurred before the United States gunboat 
Panay was sunk by Japanese aircraft. The Panay was on a 
peaceful mission. Millions of American citizens had an op- 
portunity of seeing actual motion pictures of the sinking of 
this American ship and the bravery and efficiency of its 
officers and crew, through the patriotism of American news- 
reel cameramen who were on the Panay and who gave us 
this history-making portrayal of this outrage. 

Now, let us follow Mr. Boake Carter a little further. 

He furnishes a column of alleged comments to many news- 
papers throughout the United States, which is distributed 
by the Ledger Syndicate. 

Mr. Boake Carter, in an effort to terrorize or frighten me, 
stated in his column in the New York Mirror, as follows: 


[Copyright 1938, New York Mirror] 
BUT 


(By Boake Carter) 

Why is it that so many women in public life so often construe 
criticism of their policies as criticism of themselves as individuals? 
The Federal Communications Commission has an interesting case 
illustrating this point. A radio commentator recently poked fun 
at a freshman Congresswoman from Indiana—Representative VIR- 
GINIA Jenckrs—for making speeches to the effect that the Japanese 
cherry trees around the Washington Tidal Basin were symbols of 
propaganda, that they should be uprooted and supplanted by 
United States cherry trees. 

The commentator mildly suggested the lady had forgotten Ger- 
man linden trees, French Lombardy poplars, Austrian pines, and a 
host of other “foreign” trees, and, in fact, pointed out there was a 
giant Russian oak tree on the White House lawn, which had grown 
from an acorn imported from Leningrad. “What, a Communist 
tree on the White House grounds!” exclaimed this commentator. 

He wound up by expressing amazement over the trivialities on 
which some legislators will time, 

The lady Representative from Indiana became highly indignant 
and spent 6 weeks pestering the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to “do something.” 

The tone of her demand left no other interpretation than that 
the wretched speaker must be considered guilty of a most heinous 
crime in the eyes of the lady Representative from Indiana. 

Now it seems to me the point here is this: If a Representative, 
a Senator, or public officeholder cannot take either a joshing or 
criticism of their public acts, then they don’t belong in public life. 

With all due deference to the female of the species, by and large, 
I contend that the daily record shows that men in public life 
generally have a better sense of balance than women in public 
office, 
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Tee, 8 1 e N. . ve Never in all his long 
career has BORAH had a w. of retaliation or praise for anythin 
said of his actions in the press. * g 


The freshman Congresswoman from Indiana might well 
by the Idaho Senator's example. j paes 

But women public jobholders, the moment someone steps upon 
their toes, flare up in feminine wrath, retreat upon their feminine 
prerogatives, and inject a personal angle into an utterly im- 
personal thing. No one can object to their being articulate and 
shrill over things pertaining to women. 

Growing excited about trivialities does not do much credit to 
the feminine sex, for it conveys the impression that women may 
be small, trivial, and out of place in a great governing body such 
as Congress. And to create that impression is just simply unfair 
to very many intelligent women in the Nation. 

The commentator in this incident, by the way, was the writer. 


Of course, I will not be frightened nor terrorized by Mr. 
Boake Carter’s utterances appearing in these newspapers, 
which is rank misrepresentation. It is a deliberate attempt to 
frustrate my continuing an orderly and legal investigation of 
this alleged commentator and alleged syndicate writer. I 
am firm in my determination to bring out the truth and I 
welcome constructive criticism, when I am defending a free 
press, lawful assembly, and a wide and most independent dis- 
cussion and expression by the press and by the radio. 

I am opposed to Federal control of the radio, but if radio 
broadcasting companies persist in allowing irresponsibles to 
use the facilities of their systems to distort and misrepresent 
utterances of public officials, then the broadcasting companies 
are faced with a demand for regulation by an outraged 
public. 

I am sure that Mr. Larry E. Gubb, president of the Philco 
Radio & Television Corporation, must realize that it is poor 
business practice to employ an alleged commentator to dis- 
tort and misrepresent facts. 

I am sure that the American people would hesitate to buy 
a Philco radio when they became conscious of the fact that 
their money is financing an alleged radio commentator who 
has only been an American citizen for 3 years, 3 months, and 
9 days, and who is outstanding in his ability to misrepresent 
truth. 

Those who tune in on the various stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System will resent the Philco Radio & Tele- 
vision Corporation employing an alleged commentator who 
distributes falsehoods. 

I am sure that the sales of Philco radios would decrease 
instead of increase when the public is informed and, as 
Philco radios are good radios, I am sure that the Philco Radio 
& Television Corporation would not want to be a party to 
such a procedure. 

However, as a Member of Congress who has been elected 
three times to the Congress, and who is no freshman, I 
demand that this corporation stop financing propagandists 
and alleged commentators who do not hesitate to use the 
broadcasting facilities to deliberately distort facts. 

Now, I desire to bring one more case to the attention of 
this Congress and the Federal Communications Commission. 

Mr. Boake Carter has criticized in his broadcasts and in 
his column, which appears in many newspapers, including a 
local Washington paper, the President of the United States 
and the National Red Cross because that organization is 
furnishing funds and supplies to the stricken citizens of 
China, who are being made homeless by the invasion of the 
Japanese. 

In the Washington Times, January 29, 1938, Mr. Boake 
Carter’s column minimizes and derides the efforts of the 
President of the United States, the late Admiral Cary Gray- 
son, Chairman of the National Red Cross, and the National 
Red Cross because they saw fit to lend assistance to the 
women and children of China. 

Now I desire to bring to the attention of the House of 
Representatives and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Mr. Boake Carter’s column which appeared in the 
Washington Times under recent date. 

Here he refers to a distinguished citizen of Indiana in a 
libelous manner. 
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He refers to Hon. Paul V. McNutt, High Commissioner of 
the Philippines, former Governor of Indiana, former com- 
mander in chief of the American Legion, as a “Hoosier 
Hitler.” 

The reason for the attack is that Commissioner McNutt 
stated that the Philippines were not ready for freedom until 
the Japanese-Chinese situation settled down. 

Immediately upon hearing this statement, Mr. Boake 
Carter used the facilities of the newspaper syndicate to refer 
to the Hon. Paul V. McNutt as a “Hoosier Hitler.” 

For the information of this Congress, the newspaper syn- 
dicate, and the subscribing newspapers, this distinguished 
citizen of Indiana, Paul V. McNutt, has an illustrious record 
in the State of Indiana. He is a lawyer. He served his 
country in the World War. He was elected commander of 
the American Legion and he was chosen Governor of the 
State of Indiana, by an enormous majority, and I am proud 
to say that his administration as Governor of Indiana is 
one of the bright spots in the history of the Hoosier State. 

He is now serving his country with distinction, and I am 
sure that not only the citizens of the State of Indiana but 
the citizens of the United States will resent this vile attack 
on the honorable name of Paul V. McNutt, citizen of Indiana. 

I call upon every American citizen to become militant and 
write to the Federal Communications Commission in Wash- 
ington and express your opinion of Boake Carter, born in 
Baku, Russia, naturalized citizen of the United States 3 
years, 3 months, and 9 days, who is a freshman commentator 
toying with the public agencies of news distribution. 

By an informed and aroused public sentiment we can pro- 
tect a free press against such horrible violations of the fine 
ethics of our American newspaper profession. 

By an aroused public sentiment we can protect radio 
broadcasting from Federal regulation and Federal censorship 
by banishing such alleged commentators as Boake Carter 
has proved himself to be. 

In conclusion, I call upon my colleagues in Congress to be 
alert. I know that all of us welcome constructive criticism 
and the honest opinion of the opposition. I know, too, that 
the citizens who have elected us to our high positions in the 
Nation’s Congress expect us to defend ourselves, the press, 
and the radio from the boring-from-within methods of for- 
eign-born propagandists, who, with termite tenacity, attach 
themselves to channels and avenues of public expression for 
evil purposes. 

I have brought these few high lights to your attention about 
this alleged commentator, Boake Carter. I call upon Con- 
gress to make further inquiries concerning this gentleman. 
I call upon Congress to find out why he is permitted to use 
the facilities of the Columbia Broadcasting System when 
these same facilities are not offered to a Member of Con- 
gress for a rebuttal. 

We have a grave responsibility resting upon us, but I am 
sure we are equal to the occasion. 

I will have more to say to this House of Representatives 
concerning Boake Carter and others who are violating the 
sanctity of the free press and free radio for reasons best 
known to themselves. 

I thank you. 


The T. V. A. Will Be Investigated Eventually—Why 
Not Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 
Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the T. V. A. will be investi- 
gated eventually, why not now? 
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The decision of the commissioners in the Berry marble 
case against the T. V. A. and Dr. Morgan’s last statement 
in respect to other matters and things confirm what I have 
been saying for 3 years with respect to the obsession of 
some of the T. V. A. directors that they were above and 
beyond the law, and defiant of Congress. 

Charges and countercharges are flying fast and furiously 
alleging corruption, fraud, favoritism, crooked deals, mis- 
application of funds, misuse of money, secret trades, domi- 
nation by Members of Congress, interference by those out- 
side, all of which would fill a book. A lot of names are 
being mentioned. 

THE MUD OF GOSSIP 

These allegations reach out to and involve prominent 
citizens in high places outside of Congress and their names 
are being dragged in the mud of gossip with those of the 
proponents and opponents of the T. V. A. 

There is apparently nothing too bad or too mean to be 
said. It is time for a searching investigation to be had. 
I have insisted we should investigate before we appropri- 
ate, for where there is so much smoke there may be no fire, 
but in fairness to all, the whole set-up should be thoroughly 
and impartially investigated before the scandal and stench 
becomes so overpowering as to make it too late to clean 
house. 

Congress and every Congressman has a duty to perform in 
the premises without respect to his partisan affiliations. The 
allegations which are made, the truth or falsity of which 
must be determined, demand immediate consideration and 
investigation by Congress, and not by some tribunal on the 
outside, hand-picked, in order to save somebody’s skin, or 
to protect one’s pride of parentage. The baby is on the 
doorstep and its swaddling clothes are nasty. 

T. V. A. A SERIOUS BLUNDER OF DEMOCRACY 

The shameful waste of dollars collected from American 
taxpayers to put the Government into business in competi- 
tion with the taxpayer and to promote the socialistic ex- 
periment known as the Tennessee Valley Authority, brought 
to light in Congress following Chairman Arthur E. Morgan’s 
grave accusations against his two fellow directors in the 
T. V. A., has served to impress forcibly on the public mind 
the stupendous blunder that was committed in setting up at 
the taxpayers’ expense this politically operated system of 
electric power production in competition with privately 
owned companies already established. 

PUBLIC DEMANDS THOROUGH INVESTIGATION 

The Nation has been stirred by charges and counter- 
charges involving the integrity of high Government officials 
and others, and the press and people everywhere are de- 
manding a searching inquiry. True friends of the T. V. A. 
and those whose acts have been questioned should be the first 
to demand a full and impartial hearing. Administration 
leaders have blocked efforts to get a congressional investiga- 
tion and have sought to belittle the nature of the contro- 
versy. The T. V. A. scandal is no mere family quarrel. It 
is the concern of every citizen and taxpayer. Failure on the 
part of Congress to insist upon complete disclosure of all 
facts only aggravates an already grave situation. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE EMPHAZISES NEED OF INVESTIGATION 

The President’s conference with the three directors of 
T. V. A. disclosed the fact that the President now realizes 
he “has a bear by the tail,” and only added fuel to the flames 
and has tended to emphasize the absolute necessity of a com- 
plete congressional investigation. Of course it was impossi- 
ble for the President in a brief, informal conference to bring 
out detailed facts involving hundreds of transactions and the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars. Having 
usurped the legislative powers and prerogatives of Congress 
which incidentally it abjectly surrendered, the Executive now 
sets himself up as a judicial tribunal—for Congress and the 
Supreme Court—a “3 in 1” government, in one execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial, functioning at the White House. 
Shades of Jefferson, Daniel Webster, and all the founders 
and defenders of our system of checks and balances. There 
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seems to be no check on what this administration will 
attempt and as to balance, just look at the Budget. 

Dr, Morgan is to be commended for his attitude. He did 
the only thing he could do before a “judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner,” who had obviously set out to get a statement equiva- 
lent to a confession. It was a “third degree” proceeding 
beneath the dignity of those who engineered it and who 
furnished the questions which the President asked. 

It seems passing strange that the other two Commissioners 
do not demand such an investigation as Dr. Morgan insists 
upon. 

If they are innocent, then this fact should be established. 
and they should be vindicated. 

If they are guilty of wrongdoing, then both friends and 
foes of T. V. A. should want them removed. 

The people of all classes want the whole truth brought out. 
Any suppression of the truth is sure to bring an explosion 
later. However, the White House conference has served to 
arouse a more widespread interest in this case, and anyone 
who now attempts to whitewash T. V. A. will merit condem- 
nation; even “Uncle George.” 


TAXPAYERS ARE ALSO VOTERS 


If the American taxpayers who have to pay the huge losses 
incurred by this punitive competition with private enterprise, 
and the investors who through Government oppression are 
deprived of a just return on their investments, and Congress 
itself will insist upon its right, namely, a thorough investiga- 
tion of T. V. A., they will get it. This is a matter involving 
the integrity of free government, and it is apparent the con- 
stituents of every Senator and Congressman, irrespective of 
party, will hold them responsible for failure to insist upon a 
complete revelation of the facts before a lawfully constituted 
committee of Congress. 


Proposed Trade Treaty With Great Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 


STATEMENT BY HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON RECIPROCITY INFOR- 
MATION ON MARCH 14, 1938 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my statement 
before the Committee on Reciprocity Information, Monday, 
March 14, 1938, protesting against the negotiation of the 
proposed British trade treaty, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, as the elected Representative in Congress of the 
citizens of the First Congressional District of Massachusetts I 
come before you today to protest most emphatically against the 
entering into of any trade treaty with Great Britain. 

Of course, my views relative to the trade treaty program are 
well known, and in any event I understand that we are not here 
to debate the merits or demerits of that program. 

However, I do wish to say that it seems strange for me, a Mem- 
ber of the body which under the Constitution is charged with the 
tariff rates and regulating foreign commerce, to 
before this committee, an arm of the State Depart- 
my constituency. 
also for me to have to come here to show cause 


under consideration. 

When the resolution to continue the trade treaty legislation was 
under consideration before the House Ways and Means Committee 
Secretary Hull made a statement which I should like the treaty 
negotiators to keep firmly in mind when they come to agree with 

tatives of Great Britain upon the concessions which this 
coun’ is going to make under the proposed treaty. That state- 
ment, found on page 23 of the hearings, is as follows: 
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“The question of tariff protection per se does not arise here. 
The question of dealing with excessive trade barriers in the way 
of restrictions and restraints on trade in every part of the world 
is really the question that is pending. If and when those excessive 
phases are dealt with, then it will be time to discuss future 
eats normal tariff policies, as I see it, in the different 
nations.” 

Now, if I understand that statement correctly—and it is not 
the least ambiguous or equivocal—it means that the trade treaty 
program is concerned only with the reduction of what the Secre- 
pt of State regards as excessive rates in our schedules of tariff 

utles. 

Of course, we have to decide what is an excessive rate. There 
have been a lot of general statements made about excessive rates 
in the present Tariff Act, but it is hard to get anyone to put 
his finger on one. Certainly a rate which. does no more than 
equalize differences in foreign and domestic production costs can- 
not be considered excessive, at least where the domestic product 
is produced in commercial quantities at a cost not economically 
prohibitive. 

No one can justify excessive tariff duties. I have never at- 
tempted to do so. If I were sure that no reductions would be 
made in the British treaty below the difference-in-cost-of-produc- 
tion differential, I would not be so concerned or apprehensive 
about it. But, unfortunately, there has been evidence in past 
treaties of a complete disregard for the cost-of-production formula, 
In other words, the trade treaty program has not been confined to 
a reduction of alleged excessive rates. For example, the Presi- 
dent said that he knew of no excessive rates on farm products, 
yet the duties on a long list of farm products have been reduced, 
including cattle, cream, cheese of various kinds, poultry, honey, 
corn, apples, cherries, numerous fresh vegetables, and so forth. 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Massachusetts 
has everything to lose, and nothing to gain, as the result of the 
proposed treaty with Great Britain. The list of products under 
consideration for reduction in duty reads as if it were an enumer- 
ation of the manufactures of my State. This proposed treaty 
hangs like a sword of Damocles over all our important industries 
and over the men and women who depend upon these industries 
for a livelihood. 

Nor is there any prospect that the harm done to these industries 
by the reduction of their tariff duties will be offset by a corre- 
sponding advantage gained in the British market for Massachusetts 
products. It so happens that few, if any, of the export products 
which are likely to be benefited by reductions in British tariffs are 
produced in Massachusetts. I take as my authority for that state- 
ment the brief filed by the Associated Industries of Massachusetts. 

It is quite apparent that in the negotiation of the British treaty 
Massachusetts will be offered as a sacrifice in the hope of bene- 
fiting other sections of the country. And in this connection let 
me say that it is almost a forlorn hope at that. I resent and 
protest this discrimination against my State. 

rc 
ment: 

“It is fully possible * * that Great Britain has already 
gained more from concessions made by the United States in her 
trade agreements with other countries than could be obtained in a 
direct Anglo-American treaty.” 

If this means at all, it means that we are going to 
have to pay dearly for every concession we get from Great Britain, 
But this statement also serves as a reminder that other countries 
are going to benefit from any concessions under the proposed 
British treaty, by reason of the generalization of our concessions 
to the whole world under the most-favored-nation clause. It 
should not be forgotten that Japan, as well as other low-wage 
countries, will get the benefit of any concessions this country makes 
on textiles, shoes, iron and steel products, etc., without giving us 
anything in return. 

It is not true that we get nondiscriminatory treatment from- 
these countries in return for extending our treaty concessions to 
them. Both the Assistant Secretary of State, Dr. Sayre, and 
Hon, Oscar Ryder, a member of the Tariff Commission, are authori- 
ties for the statement that a great many countries are receiving 
the benefit of our concessions in spite of the fact that they are still 
discriminating against our commerce. 

We have less to fear from Great Britain in the way of cost-of- 
production advantages than almost any other country, but when 
we consider the fact that all the low-wage countries of the world 
will get the advantage of our concessions to that nation, the out- 
look becomes genuinely alarming. 

It is no answer to say that this country’s concessions are only 
made with respect to articles of which the treaty country is the 
chief source of supply. The fact is that this supposed policy is 
not being strictly adhered to. According to the July 1937 bulletin 
of the American Tariff League, there are many instances where 
nontreaty countries have obtained more benefit from our con- 
cessions than have the treaty countries. It is not British com- 
petition alone that we have to fear as a result of any treaty with 
that nation, but the cutthroat destructive competition of the rest 
of the world, as well. 

Massachusetts is justifiably concerned over the proposed British 
treaty because it may directly affect the jobs of nearly 50 percent 
of our workers employed in industrial establishments. 

The woolen- and worsted-goods industry alone employs 48,000 
people, or nearly 11 percent of the total number of persons em- 
dloyed in industry in Massachusetts, and one-third of the total 
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Pett) employed in the woolen industry in the entire United 
States. 


It is important to note that of the $50,000,000 worth of textiles 
imported from the United Kingdom in 1936, over half consti- 
tuted woolen goods, and these imports of woolens represented 
about 20 parcens of the total dutiable imports from the United 
Kingdom that year. 

There has been filed with the committee a brief on behalf of the 
wool-textile industry, to which I wish to direct attention. It is 
pointed out therein that the American woolen industry provides 
practically the sole market for domestically produced wool and 
mohair; that the high-wage schedules in the American woolen 
industry, which are three times as high as in Great Britain, place 
that industry at a considerable competitive disadvantage as com- 
pared with foreign producers; that Great Britain does not need a 
lowering of our tariff to secure access to our home market since 
British producers are already selling an increasing amount of wool 
textiles in this country; and that the rapid increase in importa- 
tions of woolens demonstrates the inadequacy of the existing tariff 
rates—and, I might add, negatives any suggestion that these rates 
are “excessive.” 

In my opinion, this brief makes out an unanswerable case 
against any reduction in the present rates on woolen goods. On 
behalf of the citizens of my district engaged in this industry, I 
implore the treaty negotiators not to reduce these rates, when to 
do so would inevitably lower the wage scale in the domestic 
woolen industry, deprive more American workers of their jobs, 
and aggravate the present depressed condition of the industry. 

The cotton textile industry, employing some 42,000 workers in 
Massachusetts in 1936, is also vitally important to our State and 
our citizens. It is already suffering increasingly destructive compe- 
tition from Japan, which would benefit from any concessions made 
under the British treaty. To increase this competition still further 
means ruin for what is left of the textile industry of Massachu- 
setts and loss of employment for the greatly reduced number of 
workers now engaged in that depressed industry. 

We constantly hear it said that American workers have little 
to fear from cheap foreign labor because they are more efficient 
than the foreign workers. But with improved labor-saving ma- 
chinery, the human equation becomes less and less important, 
and we now find that even in such countries as Japan the out- 
put per man compares favorably with that in the United States. 
Hence, more than ever before, the maintenance of such a tariff 
as will equalize foreign and domestic production costs is essential 
to the continued employment of American labor at American 
wages. 

In this connection, let me quote a brief extract from a recent 
issue of Foreign Agriculture, a monthly publication of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which I am sure is available 
to the committee. In an article discussing the Japanese cotton 
industry, this official Government publication states: 

“Cheap labor is very often associated with low industrial efi- 
ciency, and under such conditions cost of production is likely 
to be high. But in the Japanese cotton textile industry cheap 
labor, as indicated, and high industrial efficiency go hand in hand.” 

Detailed information concerning the cotton textile industry in 
Massachusetts will be given you by representatives of the industry. 
I shall content myself with making this brief statement regarding 
the cotton schedule: 

The present rates, instead of being excessive, are in many 
instances pitifully inadequate. Hence there is no basis for any 
reduction in duty under the formula laid down by Secretary Hull, 
to which I have previously referred, and to which I hope and trust 
the treaty negotiations will adhere. The rates in the cotton sched- 
ule do not in any sense constitute trade barriers; and instead of 
decreasing the tariff under the proposed treaty with Great Britain, 
the President should, in my opinion, exercise his powers under 
the flexible tariff to increase the duties on many items. 

In connection with the textile schedules, I wish to file with the 
committee protests from citizens and manufacturers of my district 

the reduction in the duties on the articles covered therein. 

Included in these protests are letters from the Board of Select- 
men, of the town of Adams; from the Adams Board of Trade; 
from the Club Cartier, of Adams; from the Adams Lodge of Moose; 
from L'Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste d’Amerique, of Adams; from 
the North Adams Lodge of Moose; from the Weavers Club of 
Strong-Hewat Co., of North Adams; from sundry employees of the 
W. Warren Thread Works, of Westfield, as well as from the com- 
pany itself; from William J. Adams, of Housatonic, a textile 
worker; from the U. S. Line Co., of Westfield, manufacturers of 
fishing tackle; from the Blackinton Co., of Blackinton, manu- 
facturers of woolen goods; and from the Athol Manufacturing Co., 
of Athol, manufacturers of leather cloth and book cloth. 

I commend these letters of protest to the careful consideration 
of the committee. a 

In addition to textiles, one of the chief industries in my dis- 
trict is the paper industry. A brief on behalf of this industry 
has been filed with the committee, and I shall only make a brief 
statement on the subject. 

As in the case of textiles, the rates of duty under the paper 
schedule do not come under the category of “excessive-trade 
barriers.” Hence there is no justification for their reduction under 
Secretary Hull's formula. The rates fixed in the Tariff Act of 
1930 did no more than equalize differences in competitive condi- 
tions at home and abroad at the time it was enacted. Today, 
however, we find that domestic production costs have risen ap- 
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preciably, while foreign costs have remained stationary. Hence the 
present rates are inadequate under existing conditions. 

Any reduction in the present rates would give foreign pro- 
ducers a still greater competitive advantage than they now enjoy, 
and result in a reduction in the existing high-wage scale in the 
paper industry and deprive more men and women of their jobs. 

Whole communities in my district are dependent upon the 
paper industry. Therefore, I earnestly implore the treaty nego- 
tiators to refrain from reducing any duties affecting this industry. 

Another important industry in my district is the manufacture 
of sterling silverware. A brief has been filed with the committee 
on behalf of this industry. I shall not go into any of the details 
set forth in this brief, but I do wish to emphasize the fact that 
the manufacture of sterling silverware is a specialized craft, and 
that if this industry is blotted out through a reduction in the 
tariff the craftsmen engaged therein will find themselves per- 
manently out of work until thelr own industry can reemploy 
them. Two and three generations of a family are often found at 
the craftsman’s bench. 

Since the quality of sterling is fixed, there is nothing left to the 
industry but art and craftsmanship. Labor costs are, of course, 
the principal factor in the cost of production of silverware, and 
they are 43 to 50 percent higher in this country than in the 
United Kingdom. Denmark and Japan are, in addition to the 
United Kingdom, our chief sources of competition. Our tariff 
must protect our craftsmen not only from the considerably lower 
wage scale in the United Kingdom and Denmark, but against the 
starvation wages of the Japanese craftsmen as well. 

I am filing with the committee letters received by me from 
workers engaged in this industry in Greenfield, Mass. It is their 
plea that no reduction be made on sterling under the British 
treaty. I join with them in this plea, because if the duty is re- 
duced it will undoubtedly mean that they will either have to ac- 
cept a reduction in thelr wage scale or be faced with a complete 
loss of their jobs. 

Another industry in my district which will be adversely affected 
by the proposed British treaty is the electrical manufacturing in- 
d . I refer particularly to electrical transformers, which are 
included in the list of articles under consideration for reduction 
in duty. One plant in my district employs an average of 8,000 men 
who are principally engaged in the manufacture of this product. It 
is these men for whom I am speaking. 

Transformers by their very nature are largely a custom-made 
product requiring highly trained and specially skilled workers in 
their production. By reason of the high wage scale prevailing in 
the industry it is impossible for domestic manufacturers to com- 
pete in the world market. Approximately 98 percent of the 
domestic production of transformers is sold at home. 

So far as the home market is concerned, foreign producers 
already have a cost-of-production advantage, and the present 
tariff is inadequate to equalize this difference. Hence any reduc- 
tion in the duty will increase the competitive advan of the 
foreign producer not only in the United Kingdom but, by reason 
of the generalization of our duty reductions, in Switzerland, France, 
Sweden, and Italy. Should most-favored-nation treatment ever 
be accorded to Germany, German producers also would benefit, 

The transformer industry is important not only to the workers 
engaged in that industry and to the local communities where 
individual factories are situated but it also furnishes a large outlet 
for domestic cotton, copper, steel, paper and Fuller board, oil, 
porcelain, paint, wire, and cable. 

In view of the fact that the present duty on transformers is not 
only not excessive but actually inadequate, there can be no justi- 
fication for any reduction in the duty on this product under the 
British treaty. 

Another product to which I wish to refer is bicycles. In this 
instance, also, there is no excuse for any reduction in duty. The 
present rate on bicycles is 30 percent, which is the same as under 
the act of 1922. This rate is only 5 percent higher than under 
the act of 1913. It cannot be regarded as excessive, and doubt- 
less if the present foreign cost-of-production advantage were ascer- 
tained the present duty would be found to be inadequate to give 
domestic producers an “even break” in the home market. 

The bicycle industry in this country is now undergoing a re- 
surgence, by reason of the increased use of bicycles for recreation. 
Its growth will help to absorb at least a few of our unemployed, 
I trust therefore that nothing will be done under the proposed 
British treaty to reduce the existing duty on this product. 

The last—but not the least important—item to which I shall 
refer is textile machinery. A brief has been filed with the com- 
mittee by the James Hunter Machine Co., of North Adams, which is 
in my district. I commend this brief to the careful consideration 
of the committee. 

Any increase in foreign competition in this industry would ad- 
versely affect from 20,000 to 25,000 employees, who are now being 
paid from 70 to 184 percent more than is paid for the same labor 
in England, approximately three times as much as is paid in 
Caman and France, and many times more than is paid in Italy 
and Japan. 

Wages in the textile machinery industry represent approximately 
81 percent of the total value of the finished product, and in order 
to protect our relatively high wage scale in this country it is neces- 
sary to have an adequate tariff. The present duty is 40 percent, 
the same as under the act of 1922. This obviously is not an ex- 
cessive rate. Any reduction in the duty would work a great hard- 
ship on this industry and on the employees engaged therein. 
There is no justification for any reduction, 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in conclusion 
let me again emphasize Secretary Hull’s statement to the effect 
that the trade treaty program is only concerned with the reduc- 
tion of “excessive trade barriers.” I do not want the treaty ne- 
gotiators to forget about it. 

In this presentation I have tried to show that, so far as I know, 
no excessive rates are at present levied on the products to which 
I have directed attention. Other speakers will refer to shoes, cut- 
lery, and other Massachusetts products to which I have been un- 
able to refer in the time at my disposal. I venture to assert that 
in few, if any, instances, can it be shown that the present tariff 
rates on the products of Massachusetts exceed the foreign cost- 
of-production advantage. In a large number of cases, however, it 
can be definitely shown that the present rates are wholly in- 
adequate. 

Let me again call attention to the fact that the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts has everything to lose and nothing to gain as a 
result of any treaty with Great Britain. It is unfair to Massa- 
chusetts industries to place them upon the sacrificial altar in the 
hope of benefiting the export products of other sections. 

A treaty with Great Britain, involving a reduction of our tariff 
duties, would be bad enough if only British imports were con- 
cerned, but when, as a result of the most-favored-nation clause 
a flood of imports from the whole world stares our industries in 
the face, the situation becomes very serious and alarming. 

Protests against the proposed British treaty have come to me in 
greater numbers—and from a larger percentage of the workers in 
industry, themselves—than on any other proposed treaty or legis- 
lative matter. The people of Massachusetts are overwhelming in 
their opposition to this treaty. They are aroused as never before. 

On behalf of the industrial workers of my district and State, 
and on behalf of the communities that would be adversely affected 
by the closing down of factories the throwing of workers out of 
employment, I beg that the proposed treaty with Great Britain 
be abandoned. 

I thank you. 


Naval Expansion Bill Not Necessary; Aggressive 
in Nature. Hitler Is No Reason for Us to Go to 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS, AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., ON MARCH 13, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
which I made Sunday, March 13, 1938, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Station WSV, Washington, D. C. 


Friends and fellow Americans, tomorrow, Monday morning, 
there will come before the House of Representatives the great 
Navy expansion bill. On January 28, just a week after Congress 
had voted the most gigantic naval bill since World War days, we 
received the presidential message on naval rearmament, 

I rose on the floor of Congress immediately and said that its 
implications were as grave as the day Woodrow Wilson assembled 
the two Houses of Congress together in extraordinary session to 
declare war. 


NAZI FLAG OVER AUSTRIAN EMBASSY; AMERICA’S STILL OVER CAPITOL 


Possibly you heard the radio tour from all the capitals of the 
world, and the sweet words from Berlin, and all about the fine 
sunshiny day there. Somewhat arrogant, I should say, I think they 
call it gall. And right here in Washington, where we are having 
a cold wet day, I saw the Nazi flag hanging rather drearily for its 
first day at the Austrian Embassy. But don't worry, the flag of 
democracy is still flying over our Capitol, and neither Hitler nor the 
Mikado are coming over to pull it down. 

Indeed the crisis in Europe is really grave, but this is not an 
American crisis, and there is no reason for us to make it so, or 
allow it to be so. It is only more evidence that democracy and 
free government are in danger everywhere, as well as Christian 
civilization or religion of any kind. But I want to make it plain 
that unnecessary battleships and lopsided military and naval estab- 
lishments are not going to save democracy and human freedom. 


NEW DEAL FOR AMERICAN PEACE AND SECURITY, OR NOT NEW DEAL 

I am a New Dealer and nobody denies it. But the New Deal 
stands for American peace and security. If the New Deal embarks 
upon a course of foreign meddling, it is no longer the New Deal. 

The present Administration must not do this, nor permit our 
people to be gradually drawn into war as this Nation was in 1917. 


| 
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We went to war to save then—and look what we 
more wars, hunger, sorrow, and loss of liberty over the world. 

My friends, we are forgetting the purposes of a di and 
for one thing the New Deal is a off the track. It is 
essential that we get back to domestic affairs, including business, 
unemployment, and other grave problems. If we get on the road 
to war, probably to evade our real problems, we may never return 
to a government of liberty. 


LOPSIDED—AND “OVERGROWN MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT” 


Let me make my point: This demand for more and more battle- 
ships is not only lopsided, but what George Washington called 
“overgrown military establishment” and aggressive in nature. 

Get this In mind: we already have 15 battleships ready for a 
first-class war, two more started, and two to be started; that 
makes 19 battleships. Our admirals say that only an exceedingly 
small portion of the naval program already authorized can be 
started in 2 years. 

And, yet, three more battleships are demanded! 

Seventy-two warships are now being built which will cost around 
$600,000,000. Ships authorized under present law will cost over 
two billion dollars. But 46 warships, 22 a vessels, and 
1,000 more planes for the Navy only are demanded on top of all 
this, and the cost will run about a billion, two hundred million 
more taxpayers’ dollars. 

Because of all this, prices of warship materials have risen from 
95 to 245 percent—this is official—and this may result in increases 
in the figures I give you which run into additional hundreds of 
millions. But I have not told you all. On top of all these 
staggering appropriations and impossible armament building pro- 
grams, it is suggested that we have an additional Atlantic Fleet, 
and the admirals say that will cost $3,200,000,000. 

That expenditure is not authorized in tomorrow morning’s 
bill, but it is expressed as policy, and that may be the fore- 
runner of more and more billions that will crack the backs of 
the American people and then get them into war. The Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy says he favors this extra-extra building, 
but the American people cannot afford it just now. 

BECAUSE WORLD IS CRAZY IS NO EXCUSE FOR US 


Some people seem to think because the world is mad, and 
that because Hitler is mad, we should go crazy too. But I 
again say that the European crisis is not American, but Euro- 
pean, and a long way off, and that it does not warrant the 
building of extravagant armament for distant combat. 

We have n defense and present conditions demand 
more than ever that we be moderate instead of wild. To go off 
on & war-preparing spree and go Navy crazy, is to get into war. 

THE TROUBLE WITH THIS BILL 


The trouble with this bill is that it goes beyond the ideal 
of American defense and into the realm of aggressive armament. 

The trouble with this bill is that it puts a fire-sale tag 
on national sanity when we should be keeping our heads. 

The trouble with this bill is that it blows the bugles. 

The trouble with this bill is that it endorses war. The road to war 
is too often paved with preparedness. 


KAISER—-WAR; DO NOT LET US DO IT AGAIN FOR HITLER! 


Now what is in our minds? Oh, trouble in other parts of the 
world; Germany and Japan. About Germany. The cry is raised of 
Hitler, just as the Kaiser was used in 1914, until they got us in the 
war. So we Americans must have patience and use our heads and 
stay out of it. 

JAPAN CANNOT SUCCESSFULLY ATTACK THIS NATION 


About Japan. It is 7,000 miles away and her eyes point in a dif- 
ferent direction. With great naval superiority over Japan she can- 
not keep up, much less catch up, with our country in nayal building. 
Japan would have no chance whatever in attacking this Nation. So 
all this extra, lopsided building is completely out of the bounds of 
national defense. 

More, we are neglecting the Army and Air Corps. An officer of 
the General Staff School recently wrote that as to defense guns 
alone we have “hardly enough to defend the docks of New York.” 

He points out that we have 48 such guns in the whole United 
States, and Britain has planned 900 to defend London. Accord- 
ing to the number of American cities, we would need some 20,000 
such guns—and we have only 48. We have some coast defenses 
built shortly after the Spanish War, but nothing worthy of the 
name coast defense. 

“WORLD” PEACE, OR AMERICAN PEACE? 

Since we received the President’s message on rearmament, all 
the talk here in Washington has been on international affairs. 
And so here we might examine what might be one of the reasons 
for this huge building campaign. 

In his message, the President said his sole reason for asking it 
was that other nations were arming so fast that they threatened 
“world peace and security.” The question is, do we want to keep 
world peace and security, or do we want to keep peace for 
America? Suppose there are more wars. Shall we fall again for 
the fallacy that going to war preserves peace? 

LET US LOOK AT ENGLAND 

If we do, the reason why will be tacit or secret understanding 
with England. There is no use in going into all those facts. 
Britain’s and Japan’s interests have clashed in China; a Japanese 
fiag there imperils 2 billion dollars in British investments, but 
that is not our kettle of fish. 
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Hillaire Belloc, famous Englishman, says frankly “we got America 
in the last war,” and that England should “rope America in” 
again. English magazines thank us for our benevolent attitude 
and remark on our cooperation at Singapore. A lesser cabinet 
Official, Geoffrey Shakespeare, spoke in the House of Commons 
about an agreement to let American battleships use Singapore. 
Then, 5 days ago, Winston Churchill, member of the World War 
cabinet, says “excellent arrangements” have been made with the 
United States; that we are not being allowed to fall behind in 
building, and therefore England was in a stronger position against 
any combination of navies than in 1914. 

THE WINK-AND-NOD AGREEMENT WITH BRITAIN 


But enough of England; it seems everybody in the world knows 
of our wink-and-nod agreement with Britain, except the American 
people. It is not so much that it is true, but that the American 
people have a right to know their own foreign policy. We Ameri- 
cans have no ill will for England or any other country; but we got 
our badly burned in pulling chestnuts out of the fire in 
1917 and don’t want to do it again. 

5-5-3—WHAT IS IT?—COAST LINES 

There appears only one other reason for this gigantic naval build- 
ing race with world powers. I offer this out of the 7 days’ testi- 
mony of Admiral Leahy. He talked of defense lines of the nations, 
and that somehow, although he could not explain why, the ratio of 
navies was decided as of 5 for England, 5 for us, and 3 for Japan. 

He gave coast lines; Great Britain’s as around 1,800 and ours 
around 3,800. He apparently tried to show by this that we 
need a very big navy. Right here I want to point out the 
falsity of such a comparison: Britain’s coast line is admittedly not 
just that of her little island alone; it includes literally thousands 
upon thousands of miles of India, Africa on all sides, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and many others too numerous to mention, 
and is in reality 10 or 15 times as big as that of the United 
States. Her problems are entirely different from ours with far 
distant colonies and wide ocean areas. 

When Admiral Leahy first testified, he listed as part of what 
we must defend as the Philippines and Guam. At first he spoke 
continuously of world politics. There was so much criticism 
that when the naval report was made by the committee the Phil- 
ippines and Guam were omitted as reasons for this program. 

The elimination of the Philippines decreases very materially 
the coast line to be defended; but after all these enormous in- 
creases in the Navy, the Navy comes in and asks for a 20 percent 
expansion on top, when they cannot build what is authorized 
now. Then why all this increase? 

The real purpose is to police the world; to preserve democracy at 
the point of a gun. With the Philippines out of the picture, 
Hawaii is supposed to be the farthest naval outpost. But picture 
Dur going beyond Hawaii to Manila, 4,700 more miles, and 1,300 
more again to Singapore. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE BETTER THAN INTERNATIONAL OFFENSE 

There can be Toe cto occasion for our warships to be so 
far away—some 6 miles from our far base—except to meddle 
in Far Eastern quarrels. Yes; that means we are on the road to 
war—and I speak tonight to say that the American people should 
demand a stop of this policy, that we prepare for national defense 
and not international offense, and get to our real problems of 
unemployment and American hardship. 

What troubles me about this naval expansion is that it’s a 
Big Bertha program—apparently our Government which wants to 
aim our big world political guns way off in the direction of Tokyo, 
Singapore, Berlin, Rome, and London. We have our sights set 
too high and too far away from home—just as the Germans did 
with their Big Bertha in the war; they then wanted to have the 
biggest gun in the world and shoot the farthest; it created a lot 
of excitement, but they lost the war just the same. The same 
idea is being pushed now, only this Big Bertha idea is bigger still, 
with eyes set thousands of miles away. I do not believe the 
American people approve of this. 

Every American wants reasonable national defense, and since 
we Democrats have come into power we have spent more than ever 
before, and more each year, on national defense. But this request 
for more battleships and naval armament for far-away waters is 
unreasonable, and will only get us into trouble. So let America 
demand that we get back to reasonable defense, to the building, 
where necessary, of coastal and air defense with all manner of 
airplanes, and that we continue to maintain a reasonable Navy 
and not a lopsided, trouble-hunting one. 

NO ROMAN TRIUMPHS FOR AMERICA 

We Americans want no Roman triumphs. I still remember the 
hollow victory of the World War. I still remember when I came 
back from France, a gentle old lady read to me the poem by Alfred 
Noyes on the Victory Ball. In that poem, Noyes told the horror 
of that victory; it was the rattling and clacking of the bones of 
dead men and broken lives. 

“THE VICTORY BALL” 

The last verse of the poem was this: 

Victory! Victory! 

On with the dance! 
Back to the jungle 

The new beasts prancel 
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Avoid Concentration on Specific Imports in Trade- 
Agreement Concessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 


REMARKS OF HON. GEORGE J. BATES, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
BEFORE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION ON 
PROPOSED TRADE AGREEMENT WITH UNITED KINGDOM 


Mr. BATES. Mr, Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am herewith submitting 
the text of my statement this morning before the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information at the opening session of the 
hearings now being conducted on the proposed trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom. 

By way of introduction, however, I wish to call special at- 
tention to that part of my remarks devoted especially to 
“concentration on specific imports.” This, I believe, proves 
the fallacy in the repeatedly stated declaration by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull—reiterated by him in a letter received 
only today by me and other Members of Congress from New 
England States and accompanied by a copy of an editorial 
from the Boston Herald hailing this misleading claim—that 
the American shoe industry will feel the competition of 
Czechoslovakian shoes only to the extent of 1% percent of 
the domestic production. 

With that point thus stressed, I now present the state- 
ment I addressed to the members of the Committee for Re- 
ciprocity Information this forenoon: 


THREE PRINCIPAL MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIES AFFECTED 


Gentlemen, a widespread feeling of despair exists today in in- 
dustrial Massachusetts such as never before has been experienced, 
because of the uncertainty that shrouds the industries and the fear 
that adequate protection will not be assured them from the on- 
slaught of foreign-made products similar to those made in the 
section of the United States from which I come. 

The growth and development of many of our Massachusetts in- 
dustrial communities can be directly attributed to the prosperity 
of particular types of industry that oni multiple 
natural advantages in those communities where they were first 
established. The principal employment in my State is provided by 
three industries—shoes and wool and cotton textiles. They have 
encountered countless adversities down through the years, and 
those concerns that have survived have had to struggle in order to 
keep in operation and give their workers an income. With the 
highest wage and living standards of the world, they have had to 
contend with all kinds of competition, but they now look with great 
apprehension and anxiety toward the formulation of such trade 
agreements as that being contemplated at this time with the 
United Kingdom, which they feel will result in a flood of the 
products of cheap foreign labor that will further endanger their 
existence. 

In some of these Massachusetts communities as high as 80 per- 
cent of the people are employed in and dependent on single 
industries. Because of this, many have become known as “one- 
industry” cities. In my congressional district, for instance, there 
are such cities and towns as Haverhill, where approximately 75 
percent of the industrial workers make shoes, mostly women’s; 
Newburyport, 65 percent shoes, and 20 percent silverware; Ames- 
bury, 65 percent wool-felt hats; Salem, 40 percent cotton sheets 
and pillowcases, and 31 percent shoes and leather; Beverly, 80 
percent shoe machinery (not in United Kingdom schedule); and 
Gloucester, 60 percent fish (not in United Kingdom schedule), 
Let's also look at some of the other Massachusetts cities: Lawrence, 
64 percent of the people are workers on woolen and worsted 
products; Peabody, 77 percent leather; Brockton, 78 percent shoes 
and allied articles; Fall River, 63 percent cotton textiles; and New 
Bedford, 48 percent cotton goods. 

Numerous smaller towns in Massachusetts are similarly situated, 
with a single industry as the major source of employment. I 
have brought out this fact to show how the Czechoslovakian trade 
agreement signed last week and this proposed treaty with the 
United Kingdom, as well as other such pacts, “hit home” in Massa- 
chusetts communities more than in perhaps any other State in the 
Union. This picture clearly shows that nothing further should be 
done in ag in any trade-agreement concessions to foreign na- 
tions that will be disastrous, especially to any of the particular 
industries to which I have referred. 
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All of these industries to which I refer, and still. others, are 
complaining of the effects imports have had upon them even 
under the existing tariff schedule, and they are desperate at the 
very thought of any lowering of duties on similar products as 
theirs from the factories of cheap foreign labor. Let me, there- 
fore, briefly list the imports of some of those products to illustrate 
how they have increased between 1932 and 1937: 
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All of these products are among those under consideration for 
om, and one other in which I am 


district I represent in Congress. 
CONCENTRATION ON SPECIFIC IMPORTS 
I have mentioned that a feeling of despair has come over some 
of our domestic manufacturers and workers in recent days. This 
has to a great extent been brought about as a result of the sign- 
ing of the trade agreement with Czechoslovakia, which will per- 


United Kingdom desires its trade-agreement concessions to be 
concentrated on the products of two industries, those of wool 
and cotton textiles. 

Just as the Czechoslovakian trade pact means the ruination of 
our domestic women’s cemented-sole shoe industry if imports 
continue as they have in the past, so would the United Kingdom 
treaty mean the destruction of our wool- and cotton-textile 
industries if Britain is given its desired concentrated-duty bene- 
fits. As I have stated before, shoes, woolens and worsteds, and 
cotton textiles constitute the three industries that afford the 
major source of employment for the people of my home State; 
and if principal concessions are made to the United Kingdom, 
or any other country, on wool- and cotton-textile products—and 
the foreign exporters under these trade agreements concentrate 
on any specific article as they are doing on shoes—our entire 
Massachusetts industrial structure will be undermined and seri- 
ously jeopardized, meaning a still greater unemployment problem 
for a State that has already had more than its share in recent 


Let’s take a look at this Czechoslovakian trade agreement for 
a moment on the matter of shoes. First of all, the statement 
sent out from Washington by the Department of State that the 
American shoe industry will only be affected to the extent of 
1% percent of the entire domestic production is absolutely mis- 
leading. The point of concentration to which I refer on one par- 
ticular class of shoe is not brought out by our Secretary of State. 
That shoe is of the women's cemented-sole variety such as is 
also one of the chief products, as I have previously stressed, of 
Massachusetts shoe manufacturers. 

These facts apparently were overlooked by those negotiating 
the Czech trade pact on behalf of the United States: That 90 
percent of all shoes imported in 1937, for instance, came from 
Czechoslovakia; 98 percent of all those Czechoslovakian shoes were 
women's and misses’ shoes of the same grade that are princi- 
pally made by the Massachusetts and other New England shoe- 
workers; those same Ozech shoes equaled nearly 13 percent of 
the entire domestic production. 

Not only that, but imports of this same class of shoe from 
Czechoslovakia alone, according to the Bureau of Foreign and 
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Domestic Commerce, reached the amazing total of 579,674 pairs 
in January of 1938, against 217,812 pairs in January 1937. In 
other words, nearly three times as many pairs of women's 
cemented-sole shoes were landed on our shores from Czecho- 
slovakia in the first month of this year as compared with the 
same month a year ago. If these imports of this particular grade 
of shoe continue at the same rate for February and March, the 
Easter trade upon which our manufacturers depend so much will 
be ruined. The obvious results of the treaty with Czechoslovakia, 
therefore, is appalling to tomprehend. 

This women’s cemented-sole shoe industry is the very backbone 
of the industrial life, affecting thousands of people in some com- 
munities of Massachusetts; never before has it been in such a 
tragic state as today, and there seems to be no hope for it now. 
If the Czechoslovakian exporter continues to concentrate, as he 
unquestionably will do, on this grade of women’s shoe, it is reason- 


the articles being considered for this trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom. The welt shoe constitutes the major product of 
some of our Massachusetts communities, and if the same thing 
happens in this United Kingdom treaty as did in the one with 
Czechoslovakia—if duties are lowered—to let these foreign welt 
shoes come in in any such volume as are women’s shoes, the welt- 
shoe industry of this country will also feel serious repercussions, 
especially as regards the price structure. 

What I have said about concentration by exporters to this 
country upon specific products leads to the obvious conclusion 
that, unless more care is exercised by those negotiating these trade 
agreements, the economic life of many of our more-specialized 
communities, such as those I have mentioned, will be placed in 
highly precarious circumstances. 


TAXES REPLACING TARIFF 


Public sentiment is developing strongly in opposition to the 
constantly in imports of the many kinds of foreign-made 
products that are interfering greatly with our domestic production 
and home market. On Thursday last, because of the rapidly 
mounting imports of pork products that are pouring in here from 
elsewhere—and because those who had the authority to remedy 
the situation by raising the tariff failed to do so—the Members 
of Congress took the matter in their own hands and inflicted a tax 
on imported pork, thereby finding another way to stop the deluge 
of this product. It shows, therefore, the resentment that is now 
prevailing on Capitol Hill in respect to this ever-growing threat 
that is facing American industry and agriculture. 

Unless we find relief through those of you who have the author- 
ity to regulate such a situation as demonstrated by the over- 
abundance of imported pork, I am sure that the people of the 
United States will demand that Congress itself right this wrong 
that is being inflicted upon so many of the American citizens by 
leveling taxes where the tariff has fallen down. 


UNEMPLOYMENT WORSE THAN EVER 


American industrial conditions have already been severely aggra- 
vated by a large volume of foreign products of all kinds 
into the United States and affecting the price structure of the 
domestic market, thereby contributing to pay cuts, loss of employ- 
ment, and retarded business. Unemployment is constantly becom- 
ing a greater and greater burden on such States as Massachusetts, 
where Director Biggers recent census shows nearly 350,000 people 
are out of work. 

According to the latest reports of the Massachusetts Department 
of Labor and Industries, employment and wages in the State have 

ped to the level of the last half of 1933, and the trend con- 

tinues steadily downward. 

For what reason are the remaining employees of our industries 
now being asked to sacrifice themselves and hand over a larger 
slice of the domestic market to foreign low-paid workers? How 
can business be stimulated and our tremendous number of un- 
employed be put back to work and their families placed on a self- 
sustaining basis, if the tariff gates are to be steadily lowered so 
that English and other foreign products, rather than American 
8 can more and more supply the demand of our domestic 
market 

How can our American standard of wages and American stand- 
ard of living be maintained unless adequate protection is given 
our workers against the competition of this lower-paid foreign 
labor? If there is no protecting tariff, or tax, on foreign-made 
goods, American workers face the deplorable alternative of toiling 
for foreign-scale wages, less than one-third of the standard which 
prevails in our domestic industries. A tariff doesn’t “protect” 
unless it is maintained high enough to discourage importation of 
the highly competitive kinds of products such as I have spoken 
about today. 

What we should do is indefinitely postpone all trade-agreement 
negotiations and increase the tariff rates where it is shown fur- 


ther protection is mandatory for our American industries, which 
are now confronted with a very dismal future. The unemployment 
promen; which is our greatest today in the United States, cannot 

cured if we are to continue to trade away the American 
market for the products of foreign cheap labor. 
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Reciprocal Trade Treaty With Great Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY 
INFORMATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my 
statement before the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
as follows: 


Gentlemen, it is with tremendous interest and grave concern 
that I appear here today to protest against the proposed reciprocal- 
trade treaty between the United States and the United Kingdom. 
I am opposed to this proposed treaty because I believe it will be 
the cause of the failure and closing of many industries not only 
in my district but throughout the country. I believe it will cut off 
the jobs of millions of our workers and cause a panic of unem- 
ployment. I believe it will cause a great decline in the standard of 
living in our country. I believe it will cause injury, hardship, and 
disappointment greater than ever before experienced in this coun- 
try. I believe through the adversity it causes it will break the 
spirit of many of our people. 

I am here to protest against and fight against the signing of 
this treaty because I believe it is a cardinal principle of American 
Government to protect and help the American people in every way 
possible. 

I am here to make this statement of protest against and fight 
against the signing of this treaty because it is inconsistent with 
the American policy of constantly working for a higher standard 
of living. 

I am here because I am personally opposed to this treaty and 
because I want to register the protest of opposition of thousands 
of workers in my district and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

I want to say now, and I say it with all of the force, earnestness, 
and conviction in my power, that I am in favor now and I have 
always favored any plan which will protect the workers of the 
United States as well as those of my own State, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. I am in favor now and have always favored any 
plan that will raise the standard of living for our people, for our 
workers, for the men and women of this country who produce, the 
men and women workers of America who constitute the strength 
and force of this Nation. I am in favor of any plan or activity 
that will give to them not only the necessities of life but also a 
chance to live normally and happy. Specifically, I mean they must 
have the opportunity to educate their children and experience the 
general pleasures of life as compensation for their hours of toil in 
the production of goods and services of this country. 

The present administration has constantly shouted a hue and 
cry all over the land regarding its efforts to raise the wages of the 
workers of America. Gentlemen, that means raising the cost of 
labor in all productive activity, a fact which is totally inconsistent 
with the policy of reciprocal-trade treaties with foreign countries 
having low wage rates and a much lower standard of living. We 
have listened to a lot of talk about helping our workers and raising 
their standard of living. But what has been actually accomplished? 
Ask the workers, they will tell you. Six thousand of them are 
telling you today in this petition which I have here with me. This 
6,000 comes from only a small section of industrial America; in 
fact, from one city in my district, the city of Lowell, Mass. From 
the same city I have another petition signed by 800 woolen workers. 

These 6,800 workers from just one city in my district have taken 
this way to raise their voice in protest against the proposed Anglo- 
American trade treaty which may cause them great injury even to 
the extent of losing their jobs. These 6,800 workers, as well as 
thousands of others, will tell you that this policy of the adminis- 
tration is tremendously lacking of the benefits which they talk so 
much about. It reduces the talk of benefits to nothing more than 
sham and mockery. The working people of my State, as well as 
in all of the other States, are more the forgotten people“ now 
than ever before. 

We hear the tragic fact stated that “one-third of the Nation is 
ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clothed.” During the last several months 
the business of this country has been in a tailspin and there are 
thousands more of our countrymen ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill- 
clothed. I am appearing here today, I am fighting here today, as 
I have for long past, to prevent activities which cause this situation 
to exist, I am appearing for the workers of my State to save their 
jobs, by saving their sources of employment, by saving industry 
from complete wreckage, the inevitable result of the present tail- 
spin unless it is checked. 


The question that should be rationally answered in accord with 
all of the facts having a bearing on the answer is: Will this proposed 
Anglo-American trade treaty act as a check on this recession or will 
it increase the intensity of the tailspin causing American business 
to suffer and thousands of workers to lose their jobs. This latter 
result I believe will be the answer. If this Anglo-American trade 
treaty is agreed to, the working people of my district and State, as 
well as those in other sections of the country, are going to suffer. 

Briefly, I shall present some facts, According to the Department 
of State, for the year 1937 (excepting December), our foreign trade 
increased $1,498,576,000 over the same period for 1936. Broken- 
down figures represent increases of $697,771,000 in imports and 
$800,805,000 in exports. What is the effect of these increases in for- 
eign trade on the jobs of our workers? It has caused thousands of 
them to lose their jobs. Certainly we can say that the hourly 
wage rate in the foreign countries with whom we have treaties is 
about 15 cents, which is a liberally high average. The average 
hourly wage rate in the United States is 40 cents. On this com- 
parative hourly wage-rate basis, the increase of $697,771,000 in im- 
ports to the United States injured American employment and 
benefited foreign employment by 4,652,000,000 man-hours. The 
increase of exports from the United States of $800,805,000 benefited 
American employment and injured foreign employment by 2,002,- 
000,000 man-hours. The net loss of employment in the United 
States and the corresponding net gain to foreign employment is 
2,650,000,000 man-hours. Considering 40 hours a week as the 
average workweek in the United States (and this is high), a man 
works approximately 2,000 hours a year. this figure, then, 
it is apparent that 1,325,000 workers in the United States were 
thrown out of jobs in less than 1 year as a result of this increase 
in foreign trade. By removing protection from American industries 
and permitting the importation of goods from foreign countries 
where wages are much lower, this country is advocating a policy 
which places the American worker in competition with the low 
wage rate of foreign countries. The inevitable result of such action 
is a much lower standard of living for the workers of the United 
States. I am completely opposed to such action. Certainly our 
workers have a right to expect protection from their Government 
in such cases. 

In general I believe this trade-treaty policy is inconsistent with 
the legislative plan of the present administration. During the 
last several years the administration idea of answer to the prob- 
lem of recovery has been higher wages for labor and higher prices 
for the farmer. The idea is to increase purchasing power so that 
the wheels of industry will hum again. The idea is all right but 
the method of making it work is faulty. To increase production 
costs and at the same time force industries in which the costs have 
been increased to compete with industries of foreign countries 
where production costs are much lower is erroneous planning. 
Certainly it will not work. 

To submit an American industry to competition through the 
Czechoslovakian trade treaty, in which country hourly wage rates 
are extremely low, and at the same time: under the Walsh-Healy 
Act force the American industry to a cost level of 67½ cents an 
hour, is utterly inconsistent. It just will not work. 

To continue to negotiate trade treaties without a thorough study 
of production costs both in this country and the foreign countries 
involved is useless and very detrimental. It is unscientific to make 
any such treaty without a thorough analysis of its effect on the 
American industries involved. It is a fact that production costs 
in industry are not static but are constantly changing. A recip- 
rocal-trade treaty in effect is a promise that this country will 
import certain commodities in a certain volume in exchange for 
a promise that our country may export certain commodities in a 
certain volume. 

There is nothing in any of the reciprocal-trade treaties in opera- 
tion now that will permit flexibility in regard to changing pro- 
ductions cost. In other words, for the 450 commodities that have 
already been reduced in duty and the 30 items that have been 
bound against increase in duty, there is no possibility of increas- 
ing tariff protection to compensate for any increase in cost which 
may be experienced while the agreements are in operation. If the 
agreements now under consideration are permitted to go through 
to completion, we will soon reach a point where a majority of the 
dutiable commodities will be denied any possibility of increased 
protection to compensate for in: costs at home. Production 
costs are frozen at the time the treaty is signed. As a result, if 
American industry raises wages in accord with a wage and hour 
bill, the effect is increased costs, making competition more difficult. 
Because of this fact, I now suggest that this proposed Anglo- 
American treaty, as well as any other reciprocal-trade treaty, be 
postponed until fair wage and hour legislation is passed. It would 
be a strange inconsistency to pass laws for the maintenance of 
minimum wages in this country, to eliminate the chiseler, and yet 
invite the same kind of competition from abroad. In addition, I 
suggest that no reciprocal-trade treaties should be signed until a 
thorough analysis is made of the effect of such treaties not only 
on the commodities involved but also on the subjected industries in 
this country. In regard to the treaties already signed, I have been 
unable to obtain any figures or data from the Department of State 
showing the effect of a treaty on the industries involved. These 
figures should be available, 
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‘Thousands of workers not only in my district but all over the 


in 
I appeal to you to remember them. Remember the workers of 
our country. Their welfare is your duty. 

In my opinion the immediate effect of this treaty, if accepted 
as proposed, will be very harmful to the woolen and worsted 
manufacturers, the cotton-textile manufacturers, the boot and 
shoe industry, the leather industry, the machine-tool manu- 
facturers, and many others. The only way these industries can 
neutralize the injury is by radically cutting wages. Certainly 
manufacturing profits will disaj and tremendous unemploy- 
ment will follow. The standard of living of hundreds of thousands 
of workers will be changed: That change will be downward. 
There are approximately 400,000 workers involved in the woolen 
and worsted industry, and over 430,000 wage earners in the cotton- 
textile industry that are concerned. These industries employ more 
workers than either those of automobile, steel, or rubber. In 
addition to the mill workers in cotton and wool, there is a tre- 
mendous number of other workers whose livelihood depends on 
these industries. They include farmers, cotton and wool mer- 
chants, shippers, garment workers, machinery manufacturers, and 
all those engaged in the domestic transportation and distribution 
of raw cotton and wool and their products. In the shoe industry 
there are over 200,000 workers, almost half of whom are in New 
England. There are thousands more involved in the leather and 
machine-tool industries. In the aggregate there are millions of 
workers who will be affected by this proposed trade treaty with the 
United om. ‘The welfare of over 15,000,000 Americans is in 
the hands of this committee, The prime duty involved here is to 
stand by them. Do not let them down. 

I appeal to this committee to face the facts squarely, It is true 
that the industries of the United States would like to sell more 
of their products to England as well as to France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, and other countries. But the fact is the only products we 
can sell abroad are either those that we can manufacture cheaper 
than any other institution in the world or those products on which 
we have a monopoly by patents. Will this committee believe that 
the American woolen industry, which has paid a wage rate of over 
45 cents an hour since 1930, can compete with the woolen industry 
in the United Kingdom which is paying only 20 cents an hour? 
I say it cannot. 

Will this committee believe that the cotton-textile industry, pay- 
ing the highest average wage rate in the world for this work, 4214 
cents an hour, can compete with the cotton-textile industry of 
the United Kingdom, where the average rate is about 17 cents an 
hour? I say it cannot. 

Will this committee believe that the shoe industry in the United 
States, ange facing the competition of Czechoslovakia with its 

cheap labor costs, can survive the further competition of the 
United Kingdom, where the average hourly wage rate is less than 
gt 5 rate paid by American shoe manufacturers? I say 
it cannot. 

Will this committee believe the leather industry and machine- 
tool industry in the United States can compete with those British 
industries, whose hourly wage rate is less than half the average 
hourly rate paid by the American industries? I say they cannot. 

Again I appeal to this committee to carefully consider the facts. 
Do you believe a reciprocal-trade treaty can be worked out with 
the United Kingdom, in which we will sell more cotton, more wool, 
more shoes, more of anything, unless we sell the product at as low, 
or lower prices, than they can be purchased elsewhere? I do not, 
England will not purchase any goods from the United States unless 
she can buy them cheaper than elsewhere. If you permit the 
United Kingdom to flood this country with the product of her 
industries providing her with increased purchasing power, England 
will not buy more automobiles, more cotton, more wheat, or more 
of our products unless she can purchase them cheaper from us 
than in other world markets. England is looking out for the wel- 
fare of her people, not the United States and our workers. 

If this proposed reciprocal-trade treaty with the United Kingdom 
is signed, the workers of my district, of my State, as well as mil- 
lions throughout the length and breadth of the country, are going to 
suffer. There will be increased unemployment, wages will be 
forced down, down, down. The standard of living of America will 
be lowered and lowered instead of raised as many of us have worked 
to accomplish. The signing of this treaty will be inconsistent with 
the constantly stated policy by the administration of higher wages, 
higher prices for the farmer, and a higher standard of living. 11 is 
unfair to the workers of this country to promise them higher wages 
and a more abundant life and then adyocate a policy that will 
cause lower wages and a lower standard of living. The result of 
this policy will go further. It will cause many to lose their jobs. 

I believe it is the duty of our Government to protect the indus- 
tries and workers of this country in every way possible. That is a 
cardinal American principle. There are millions of workers who 
. Well over 15, 000,000 of them have their eyes 

Washington n Their is in your hands. Are you 
going to let them ‘down? 
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America’s View of the Austrian Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. LEWIS B 


J CH, OF 
WASHINGTON, ON MARCH 13, 1938 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
radio address delivered by the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] over the Columbia network at 
8 p. m. on Sunday, March 13. I have asked for this insertion 
for three reasons. 

First. Senator ScHWELLENBACH took part in what might be 
termed a world-wide discussion of the Austrian crisis. He 
represented the American phase of the program. The other 
speakers were Ellen C, Wilkenson, a member of the British 
Parliament, who spoke from London; Edgar Mowrer, foreign 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, who spoke from 
Paris; Pierre J. Huss, International News Service corre- 
spondent, who spoke from Berlin; Edward B. Morrow, Euro- 
pean director of the Columbia Broadcasting System; and 
William L. Shirer, Middle European director of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, who spoke from Vienna and London, 
respectively. 

Second. The freedom with which each speaker expressed 
himself could not help but bring to the minds, especially of 
all American listeners, the question, “I wonder if persons in 
all of the places from which these speakers spoke were al- 
lowed to hear the discussion?” An exchange of opinion is 
the very essence of democracy which must follow the rule 
of open discussion, the reaching of a decision after that dis- 
cussion, and an abiding by the decision after it is reached. 
If to no one else, the experiences of this broadcast must 
have brought to the minds of Americans the great privileges 
for learning differences of opinion which are open to them. 

Third. The junior Senator from Washington’s ability to 
represent what I am sure was the opinion of a cross-section 
of the well-read among our population; treaties and agree- 
ments cannot be worth while if those who make them violate 
them. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

To the average American the Nazi seizure of Austria demon- 
strates three things: First, the futility of contracts or treaties 
with dictator nations. No one can deny that Friday's invasion 
was a direct violation of the Berchtesgaden agreement of February 
12. There Hitler agreed with Schuschnigg on the independence 
of Austria. Certainly no one can deny to an independent state 
the right to conduct a plebescite on a question of fundamental 
policy. Yet Schuschnigg’s announcement of a plebescite for to- 
day resulted in the seizure of Austrian control by Hitler. Second, 
it demonstrates that treaties signed at the point of a sword are 
worthless. This climaxes the series of violations of Versailles by 
Hitler. In no instance have the other signatories to Versailles 
even more than mildly protested. Third, and most important, it 
demonstrates the futility of war as an instrument for settling 
international controversies. 

Twenty years ago we were in the midst of a gigantic struggle to 
preserve democracy for the world. We gave our blood, our lives, 
our money, and our resources. Twenty years later we see the 
torch of world leadership being seized by the world’s leading 
dictator. We cannot deny the fact that Adolf Hitler today is 
Europe’s leader. We tremble at what he will do next. We know 
what will become of religious liberty in Austria, both for the 
Jews and the Catholics. It just will not exist. We know what 
will happen to freedom of speech and of the press. They will be 


po a wag Democratic for the 7,000,000 Austrians are 
met. The St pee are that he will press on into Czecho- 


sloyakia, Rumania, Hungary, and then on into the Ukraine. 
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Events are moving rapidly in Europe these days. The old con- 
tinental intrigue is too fast moving for the average American to 
understand. England thought that by substituting the realistic 
actualities of Chamberlain for the idealism of Eden she could stem 
the tide of the onslaught of the aggressive dictators. Just 2 weeks 
later she found she was too late. France has thought, through 
the years since the World War, that she could rely upon the steel 
ring which she had placed around Germany. She now faces its 
collapse. Even Mussolini looked with patronizing friendliness on 
his imitator. He now finds that the student has outgrown the 
master. 

What does this all add up to so far as America is concerned? 
Certainly disillusionment as to what can be accomplished by the 
instrument of war. We tried to preserve democracy in Europe 
once by going to war. We know now that that method does not 
work. 

I have been saddened by the events of these last 3 days. So 
saddened that I took solace in that source from which I always 
find comfort when it seems that the going is too rough to stand. 
I went to the essay of Emerson in which he says: 

“This law writes the laws of cities and nations, It will not be 
balked of its end in the smallest iota. It is in vain to build or 
plot or combine against it. Things refuse to be mismanaged 
long * * . Though no checks to a new evil appear, the 
checks exist and will appear. Nothing arbitrary, nothing 
artificial can endure.” 

Of all forms of government yet conceived, democracy furnishes 
the most useful agencies for fighting arbitrary and artificial 
mismanagement. What we must do is to protect and preserve 
democratic methods in America. No doubt we will be importuned 
again to spend our resources in a futile effort to correct condi- 
tions in Europe. The inevitable law of which Emerson speaks 
will take care of Europe. What we must do is to preserve Ameri- 
can democratic processes, to care for our own. 

History shows that democracies have disappeared when they 
failed to care for their own. Futility has ever been the nemesis 
of democracies. Never in the world’s history has it been more 
necessary for democracy to work than it is for democracy to work 
here now. 

That we have an abundance of local problems no one can deny. 
Quarrels exist between industry and labor and government, This 
is the time when these quarrels should be submerged for the 
general good. America’s position must be consolidated. If the 
rest of the world wants to involve itself in a general brawl, that is 
its business. The permanent advance of civilization depends upon 
the successful maintenance of democratic institutions somewhere. 
That place should be here. Let us turn our hand to that task, 
Let no outside influences turn us from it. 


Balanced Abundance for Farm and City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE, SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE, MARCH 7, 1938 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject of 
the New Farm Act: Balanced Abundance for Farm and 
City, delivered by Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, in the National Radio Forum arranged by the 
Washington Star, on March 7, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tonight I want to talk about the new Farm Act and its meaning 
for farm and city people. 

In the next few minutes I want to make very clear to everyone 
three points: 

First, the new Agricultural Adjustment Act provides for a simple 
and straightforward farm program. 

Next, the act provides for a farm program of abundance. It lays 
the basis for a workable ever-normal , and in this way 
means better living for farm people and for city people. 

Finally, the new act applies the principles of democracy directly 
to the most serious problems that farmers have to face. Democracy 
and abundance are the strong team that the new farm bill is 
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hitched to. It tries in practical ways to bring balanced abundance 
to the people. Congress has every reason to be proud of this work, 

The new act has been called complicated, but actually it is just 
as simple as, and perhaps simpler than, the old Adjustment Act. 
In the farming communities it will be carried out by county and 
community committees of farmers, just like the old act was. I be- 
lieve that within a month most of the county committees will 
understand very well how the new act applies in their own com- 
munities. The chief reason it sounds complicated is that Congress 
decided to write into law many details that used to be covered by 
general provisions. Not perhaps in legal language, but certainly in 
terms of action, this act in its main outlines is simple and clear. 

You who are listening—whether you live in the city or on the 
farm—want to know what those outlines are. Let me tell briefiy 
about them. 

First of all, the new act continues and strengthens the work of 
the Triple A on soil conservation. Farmers everywhere in the 
United States may take part in the program regardless of what 
crop they grow. So we may think of one part of the act as 
see Kg ar hori an important and enduring framework for the 
whole 

Then there is another part of the act. This part makes avail- 
able certain supplemental measures for the producers of five com- 
modities listed in the act. These commodities are corn, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice. Let me enumerate three of the supple- 
mental measures. First, national acreage allotments, divided up 
among the farms, with acreages big enough to produce plenty for 
domestic and export markets and in addition for larger than aver- 
age carry-overs. Second, storage loans, to put a plank under prices 
when threatened by a slump and also to finance farmers in holding 
surplus supplies until they are needed and will bring a living 
price. Third, marketing quotas which can be used when the 
ever-normal granary overflows, provided always the farmers are so 
unitedly in favor that at least two-thirds of those taking part in a 
referendum vote to put the quotas into effect. These new pro- 
visions are to be dovetailed into the A. A. A. soil-conservation work. 
All payments are to be conditioned on soil conservation. 

So there is the new Farm Act in a nutshell. You can see for 
yourselves that the plan is not “mystifying,” not “complicated,” 
and not “confusing,” as you may have read somewhere, but simple 
and direct. As a matter of fact every important farm bill or labor 
bill that has been passed or debated by Congress for the last 50 
years has been denounced on some grounds or other—either as 
“visionary,” as “interfering with business,” as “socialistic,” or as 
“dictatorial.” 

This new act is no exception. The line now taken is that it is 
“complex.” But when making up your mind about the new act, 
just ask yourselves frankly how much truth you now think there 
really was in such attacks on the farm bills of earlier years. All 
through the decade of the twenties, those interests and individuals 
who stood against any farm program had their way. But the price 
of doing nothing was disaster to the farmers and to the Nation, 
Five years ago the counsel of inaction was swept aside. This new 
Farm Act is the result of experience that the farmers have gained 
during these 5 years. It is their effort to carry on a Nation-wide 
a program in the interests of agriculture and the general 
welfare. 

Now I want to talk about the ever-normal granary features of the 
new Farm Act. These features seek to build up and maintain from 
year to year more abundant supplies of food, and feed for live- 
stock. It is at this point—and I mean the point of mutual inter- 
est in maintaining larger reserves of food and feed—that the wel- 
fare of farmers becomes most clearly identified with the welfare of 
city people. 

Ever since 1933 farmers have been steadily seeking for the kind 
of a farm program that would serve them and serve the Nation 
too. This has been the goal of the hard work and long hours 
spent by the farmer committeemen in thousands of counties and 
communities. These committeemen have been striving to build a 
strong and secure foundation for their program. The common 
welfare of farmers and consumers is that foundation. When 
farmers in this new Farm Act achieved that as the basis of their 
program they showed the Nation how to make progress in solving 
one of the hardest problems of modern times. 

This new act comes to grips with a big and practical question. 
That question is how to protect both food supplies and farm in- 
come against extreme swings due to tricky weather. 

Since 1930 the farmers and consumers have paid the terrible 
cost of these excessive fluctuations, which helped nobody except a 
few lucky speculators. In 1932 an extreme upswing in supplies 
coincided with an extreme downswing in prices. That was one 
kind of a disaster. The farmers’ buying power disappeared, 
What farmer could buy shoes or an overcoat or an automobile 
with 30-cent wheat rotting on the ground and 12-cent corn being 
burned for fuel? The elevators were bursting with wheat, but the 
bread-lines grew longer and longer. The vital element of balance 
between producing power and consuming power was gone. Fac- 
tories without customers shut down. The Nation learned that 
under our economic system abundance without balance means 


misery. 
This country does not want to go through the 1932 experience 
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In 1934 and 1936 we had the opposite kind of a disaster. Those 
were the years of the two greatest droughts in our recorded his- 
tory. The hot sun of those summers blasted the wheat and 
burned up the corn. Livestock died for want of water. Once 
again farmers and city people realized that they had strong inter- 
ests in common. As farmers fought against the effects of drought, 
city people were hurt by steeply rising prices. 

On the farms in the drought areas the situation was as desper- 
ate as that of 1932. And as in 1932, when millions of unemployed 
had paid part of the cost of low farm income, city people again 
shared the burden. Just as the depression called for a national 
effort, so the drought was also a challenge to all the people. Man 
is never so weak as when he tries to fight a depression or a drought 
single-handed. Just as farmers had united in a farm program to 
fight against depression, so they used that program to wage a 
great cooperative defense against the drought. Cattle were pur- 
chased and converted into meat, foundation herds were moved to 
pasture, feed was conserved, and wells were dug. Lands taken out 
of drought-stricken corn and wheat were used to grow emergency 
forage. Every one of these steps helped consumers as well as 
farmers. 

I have no time now to recall the details of the fight on drought 
that was waged in 1934 and 1936. The results of drought are 
another form of the evil of unbalance. There is a real lesson to 
be drawn from the sufferings of 1932 and of the drought years. 
We need a practical method to maintain balance, because that is 
the only way to have and to keep real abundance. 

That way is to use our surpluses to balance our shortages. This 
is the purpose of the ever-normal-granary plan of the new act. 
It proposes to level off the peaks into the valleys of supply so 
as to create and keep on hand larger reserves of food and feed for 
agriculture and the Nation, 

Specifically, the new act is expected to result in doubling the 
average annual carry-overs of both corn and wheat. 

I want to emphasize how the parts that encourage abundance 
work. The program is tied tightly to good land use. Surpluses 
one year and shortages the next go hand in hand with waste and 
destruction of soil fertility. The land is the real source of pros- 
perity. If farmers are forced by ruthless competition to exhaust 
the soil, there can be no enduring abundance. The place of soil 
conservation in this program is vital. 

The national acreage goals provide for balanced abundance. 
They encourage planting enough for all domestic, export, and 
carry-over needs; but not so much as to bring back the excesses of 
1932. Parceled out among the individual farms, these goals en- 
courage good land use instead of waste and depletion of the soil. 

The commodity loans are available on corn, wheat, and cotton 
whenever large supplies threaten farmers with price collapse. The 
loans are to be high enough to make impossible a return of prices 
like those of 1932, but not so high as in any ordinary situation 
will prevent free movement of export crops into foreign markets. 
The loans will advance farmers the money that they need to hold 
supplies off the market in times of unusually large production. 

Marketing quotas can be used. But for food and feed, they are 
available only in emergency. Let me tell just what that means. 
When supplies mount higher and higher, and the ever-normal 
granary overflows; when any Government investment in loans is 
threatened; and when the future of the farm program is en- 

then the quotas can be placed in effect. But remember 
that always there is one more important condition. The quotas 
can never be used unless they are approved by two-thirds of the 
producers voting in a referendum. If the quotas are opposed by 
more than one-third of those voting, there will be no quotas and 
the Government will not offer loans. 

Crop insurance for wheat, beginning with the 1939 crop, will 
offer wheat farmers protection at cost against losses of yield due to 
drought, flood, hail, insects, or disease. The premiums will be held 
in storage in the form of wheat. They will go into the ever- 
normal-granary reserve supply and be used to pay farmers for 
losses in bad years. 

I think you can all see how useful this program will be in 
bringing greater abundance to farmers. Take corn as an example. 
Almost every farmer who is a grower or feeder of corn knows 
that it will be a good thing to have another crib full of corn on 
his farm each year. The program will even out the supplies of 

11 Protection from the ups and 
downs ot price will give the farmers better balanced income, more 
security, and higher standards of living. 

The new farm act means greater abundance also for city con- 
sumers. The people in the cities may not know it, but they are 
victims of freakish weather and its effects on farm supplies. The 
maintenance of reserves of wheat and corn under this act 
will do more to stabilize prices of bread and meat than any farm 
rr . This act will reduce 


I expect never again to see meat prices as high relative to con- 
sumer income as they were in the first 9 months of 1937. Hogs 
at $3 are not good for farmers. Hogs at 613 are not good for 
consumers. Hogs at $8 are much better for both. 

The small-business man of the towns and cities, manufacturers, 
and people employed in the hauling, handling, and processing 
trades will share in the benefits of the new act. 

Next to the farmer and his family no one is more dependent 
upon farm income and upon the volume of commodities and goods 

farm to city and from city to farm than the business 
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people of the small towns. As farmers get better protection 
against extreme swings in supplies and prices a steadier flow of 
business is certain to result. 

The city workingman stands to gain from the program. The 
welfare of labor always has been and always will be closely linked 
to the welfare of the farmer. Balanced abundance for agriculture 
means balanced abundance for labor, too. Labor has suffered 
from the same drastic swings in price and supply that have hurt 
the farmer. With every slump from peak volume of supplies 
some workers in the handling, hauling, and p trades have 
been squeezed out of their jobs. Labor, business, and capital 
with steadier returns will all be better off as the ever-normal 
granary irons out the worst ups and downs of farm supplies Not 
labor, not industry, and not the rank and file of business, but 
only the more fortunate speculators live off the from glut 
to scarcity. Everyone else gains and no one else loses from bal- 
anced abundance. 

Leaving far behind the scarcity of 1932, this program of abund- 
ance can and, I am convinced, will be carried out in the spirit and 
letter of democracy. 

Farmers today are feeling the impact of erful economic forces. 
They have to seek better protection for 8 against these 
forces or else suffer results that we know from experience are very 
severe. The farmers are 6,000,000 competing units in a world of 
corporate organization and increasing industrial controls. Their 
export markets have been reduced by tariffs and embargoes. They 
have felt the shock of rapid technological changes in both agri- 
culture and industry. This generation has seen the closing of the 
frontier and the end of the free land that once absorbed jobless 
labor. Failure to let farmers build good defenses against these 
forces finally plunged agriculture into the great depression. 

The task of democracy in our day is to help people meet prob- 
lems like these. If democracy is to survive it must serve this 
function. With the free lands gone, export markets shrunken, and 
corporations dominant, the great problems that now confront the 
farmer are economic problems. Once we had to fight for political 
freedom; but now the battle is for economic freedom—freedom 
from the menace of depression and insecurity. The time has come 
when democracy must be applied in the economic affairs of the 
people or else we can have no democracy that is worthy of the 
name. 


Economic democracy in agriculture will face one test 5 days 
from now. Next Saturday the first referendum will be held under 
the new act. In these referendums the growers of cotton and 
of flue-cured and the dark tobaccos will vote by secret ballot for 
or against the use of marketing quotas this year for their crops. 
The quotas, as I have said, will not be put into effect unless their 
use is favored by two-thirds of the producers voting. 

To me the referendum method set forth in the Farm Act is 
economic democracy. But now is a good time to face directly the 
question whether it is economic democracy or government regi- 
mentation. I saw an argument the other day that the referendum 
is not democratic because the vote is taken only among farmers 
and does not include nonfarming groups. But the referendums 
are only a step in carrying out a democratic process which began 
with the enactment of the law by Congress representing all groups 
of the people. Referendums are provided for because Congress 
wisely saw that they are a practical and necessary step in 
out a part of the farm program which depends for its success upon 
having the overwhelming support of the farmers concerned. Con- 
gress representing the whole people has defined the conditions un- 
der which referendums of producers are in the general welfare; 
therefore putting the issue of marketing quotas right up to the 
farmers themselves looks fair and democratic. 

The law sets the marketing quota supply levels at points which 
are liberal and definite. These levels must be exceeded before the 
quotas can be placed in effect. They are exceeded now for cotton 
as a result of the record-breaking cotton crop of last year. A large 
crop of flue-cured tobacco in 1937 and declining consumption of 
dark tobacco also have pushed supplies of these kinds of tobacco 
above the quota levels. 

In all the circumstances the referendum method seems entirely 
democratic. It is true that if the marketing quotas go into opera- 
tion, sales in excess of them will be subject to penalty at 2 cents per 
pound on cotton, and a minimum of 2 to 3 cents per pound on 
tobacco. But the effect of the quotas is to encourage the farmers 
to hold in their hands more of the surplus supplies that are glutting 
the market. The farmers cooperate in holding the excess of their 
product over marketing quotas off the market in storage until sup- 
plies come into better balance with demand and recover. 
When a farmer’s excess holdings become burdensome then he plants 
more of his land to soil-building crops. In this way he stores up 
in the soil for future use the fertility which would be wasted by 
piling surplus on top of surplus. But the entire use of marketing 
quotas for these purposes depends upon support of the quotas by a 
2 to 1 majority of all those who vote in the referendum. That is 
certainly not regimentation it Be Government. If there be any 

mtation,” it is regimentation by the farmers of themselves. 

Next Saturday’s referendum should be a thoroughgoing demon- 
stration of economic democracy in agriculture. Every farmer com- 
mitteeman, and everyone else who has any responsibility for holding 


the referendums, should do his part to see that these elections are 
well conducted. Every producer must have a chance to vote the 
way he wants to vote. It is up to the farmers to speak their own 
minds, and the larger the number that go to the polls the better. 
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It is the business of each farmer to decide for himself how he wants 
to vote. The way to make these referendums next Saturday a gen- 
uine expression of farm sentiment is for the tobacco farmers and 
cotton farmers to go to the polls in large numbers and vote “yes” 
or “no” as they see fit. 

That is economic democracy. Democracy means respect for 
minority rights but not frustration by the minority of all progress. 
Democracy does not condemn to waste of soil and destruction of 
income vast numbers of farmers who want to cooperate to save 
themselves and their lands. 

Democracy and anarchy are two different things. Anarchy means 
complete personal license to do as you please without regard to 
the general welfare. But in a dem personal freedom is bal- 
anced by personal responsibility for the rights of all. When the 
majority in a democracy puts up traffic lights so as to keep going 
ahead, it is understood that the minority as well as the majority 
should respect the signals. 

Let me sum it all up this way. There are two vital things about 
the Farm Act. 

One thing is its provision for abundance. In 1937 agriculture 
produced a superabundance of food and fiber for the Nation (and 
right here let me say parenthetically that the “scarcity” charge 
against the new Farm Act is the worst misrepresentation I ever 
heard), and for the future the act provides ways of maintaining 
the abundance that now exists. 

The other vital thing is the act’s reliance upon the democratic 
process. In my opinion, the new farm program is economic democ- 
racy in action. 

With these two things, abundance and democracy, agriculture 
has a plan which is a challenge to industry. It is a challenge to 
industry to reverse present declines of production so as to balance 
with larger output of factory goods the existing abundance of 
farm commodities. If industry follows the trail blazed by agricul- 
ture, both farm and city people will make more rapid gains. 
Agriculture is going to do its share. Its program serves farm wel- 
fare and the general welfare. 

I believe the new Farm Act will make history. 


Which Way Out of the Recession? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. LEWIS B. 


SCHWELLENBACH, OF 
WASHINGTON, ON MARCH 13, 1938 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered on Sunday, March 13, 1938, by the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] on the subject 
Which Way Out of the Recession? 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


There is much talk today as to whether we should call our pres- 
ent business condition a depression or a recession, I don’t think 
either word fits. I don’t want anyone to overlook the seriousness 
of our situation. Furthermore, I don’t want anyone to forget any 
of the lessons we should have learned between 1929 and 1933. To 
my mind, the present situation is not dangerous. It can only be 
made dangerous by two factors in our national life: First, those 
who refuse to face the realities of the situation; second, those who 
want us to forget all the fundamental evils which have been ex- 

in the last 10 years. The American people are entitled to a 
complete examination and diagnosis. Any scientific diagnosis 
depends upon a process of elimination. If we want to find out 
what causes a situation we first eliminate those apparent ele- 
ments which did not cause it. 

Whatever criticism may or may not be leveled against the 
administration tax policies, it is, I think, wide of the mark to 
ascribe any major part of the present situation to either the un- 
distributed-profits tax or the capital-gains tax, whatever their 
shortcomings might be. Both the undistributed-profits tax and the 
capital-gains tax were in force in 1936 when the volume of indus- 
trial plant and capital expenditure and general investment were 
expanding at a rate quite as rapidly as could be reasonably ex- 
pected. And during the first 9 months of 1937 the volume of 
industrial plant and equipment expenditure was maintained at 
—5 7 5 approximately that ot the prosperous predepression year 
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It is true that small business has been hampered by the lack 
of adequate credit facilities and could and should be greatly 
helped by making available more adequate credit facilities, but 
it is difficult to ascribe the situation to the lack of credit facilities, 
inasmuch as those available in the last 6 months of 1937 were 
not materially different from those available the preceding 12 
months when business was relatively er In retrospect, it 
may possibly be argued that the Fed Reserve Board went a 
little too far in raising reserve requirements to head off supposed 
dangers of inflation, but it is extremely doubtful whether, by and 
large, this resulted in sufficient curtailment of credits to affect 
the general state of business. 

Economic events stem from a variety of causes, and economic 
generalizations are likely to oversimplify difficult problems. But 
it seems to me that the most adequate explanation of the present 
business condition is to be found in the undeniable fact that 
private enterprise failed to take up the slack occasioned by the 
curtailment of the Government's spending program. 

Business activity and employment arise from spending, publio 
and private. If the aggregate amount of public and private spend- 
ing drops, business activity is bound to fall off. A curtailment of 
public spending is bound to affect adversely general business con- 
ditions if that curtailment is not offset by an increase in private 
spending. 

Businessmen will not produce goods unless they have reasonable 
expectation of a market for their goods. Business confidence 
alone cannot produce orders and customers, but orders and cus- 
tomers can produce confidence, 

No one must forget that for 2 years the opposition preached that 
we were headed toward inflation. In the press, in the magazines, 
and over the radio this doctrine was continuously preached. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was pictured as one who would never curtail on 
his spending program. Columnists like David Lawrence and Mark 
Sullivan graphically pictured him as one who would cheerfully 
turn on the printing presses to create new money. While a bal- 
anced Budget was held up as the one measure which would solve 
all problems, the business community of the Nation was assured 
the President would have none of it. So the businessmen of the 
country, still believing in the Mark Sullivans and David Lawrences 
and Boake Carters, started hedging against inflation. Equities in 
the stock market went up beyond any justifiable figure. Prices 
boomed. Purchases were accelerated. Then, much to the surprise 
of everyone, the President gave them the panacea, which they had 
boosted as the solution of all our problems. He promised them a 
balanced Budget. W. P. A. was curtailed. P. W. A. was practically 
abolished. R. F. C. lending was discontinued. Precisely the pre- 
scription which every administration critic has demanded was pro- 
vided. What happened? The bottom dropped out of the stock 
market. Buying ceased. Unemployment increased. The formula 
of the administration opposition worked—but in reverse English. 

With the knowledge of hindsight, it is now easy to say that the 
Government curtailed its spending program too rapidly. Cer- 
tainly it is now clear that a more conservative course would have 
been to reduce expenditures much more gradually. But it is by 
no means clear that private industry would not have been able to 
take up the slack if business had adopted a pricing policy which 
would have permitted it to move its goods in volume into the 
hands of the consumers. 

But a number of industries rigged their prices upward as soon 
as a sizable volume of business came into sight. For example, 
just as the lagging construction industry was showing signs of 
life, prices were jerked to the skies, and housing activities col- 
la} 


ypsed. 

In a competitive system, an industry might be entitled to charge 
what the market will bear. But the result of last spring price 
rises unmistakably demonstrated that business tried to charge 
more than the traffic will bear. Truly competitive prices broke 
rapidly at the very of the recent recession, If noncom- 
petitive prices had yielded, a balanced price structure would have 
soon been reached. But by and large, the monopolistic or quasi- 
monopolistic industries chose to hold their prices and curtail 
their production; as a result the competitive industries found it 
harder to sell their goods even at lower prices because of increased 
unemployment and reduced purchasing power brought about by 
the rigid pricing policies of industries in which true competition 
no longer prevailed. 

I appeal to industrialists as a matter of long-range, far-sighted 
business interest to cooperate with government in removing these 
brakes upon the revival of business. Industry has much more to 
gain by a prompt revival in the yolume of trade and employment 
than it has to gain from holding up prices at the expense of pro- 
duction and employment. 

While private industry may adopt a short-sighted view and, 
gambling on the possibility of an automatic or fortuitous recovery, 
run the risk of a prolonged recession, the Government itself, re- 
sponsible for the welfare of millions of its citizens, cannot afford 
to take that risk. If private industry does not itself take up the 
slack promptly, the Government must. 

At this stage of the business cycle the recuperative forces may 
be relatively strong and require little stimulus. I believe that it 
is more prudent and conservative for government to increase 
public expenses and public lending now than to run the risk of 
a further possible set-back which might entail a much greater 
amount of public spending 6 months or a year hence. I am not 
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suggesting wasteful or extravagant public lending or expenditures, 
but I am suggesting the need of a program of constructive capital 
expenditures which may have a stimulating effect upon business 
during the next 6 or 9 months and which may be capable of 
further extension if found necessary. 

Then we come to the effect of controversies between different 
labor groups upon the prosperity of the country. I do not attempt 
to discount the effect of controversies between different camps 
of labor itself. I feel that in most fights between employees and 
employers the scales of public opinion are weighted in favor of 
those who work. That same favorable public reaction does not 
exist when organized labor fights within itself. The public mind 
is apt to be and mostly is confused. When the public mind in 
America becomes confused, business and industrial activity stops. 
That is what happened last fall. Labor leaders who fought amongst 
themselves cannot escape their part of the responsibility for what 
occurred. 


May I conclude with this appeal to the leaders of capital and 
to the leaders of labor? I have freely conceded the extent of 
government’s responsibility for our present situation. I ask the 
leadership of industry and labor to concede its responsibility. The 
world-wide events of the last 3 days have conclusively demon- 
strated the dangers which exist to democratic governments that 
do not keep their own houses in order, America’s most precious 
heritage is its democratic system, Throughout history democratic 
governments have met defeat only when they failed to solve the 
economic problems of their people. On the other hand, history 
has demonstrated that it is through the processes of democracy, 
and democracy only, that governments have been able to provide 
prosperity and peace for their people. The opportunities for tem- 
porary advantage are alluring and attractive. This is a time when 
the leaders of American industry and labor should not succumb to 
them. We need and we must have cooperation between govern- 
ment, industry, and labor. The preservation of American democ- 
racy justifies it and demands it. 


Wheat and Corn Provisions of Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 
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- disastrous shortages. 


1938 


DIGEST OF THE 1938 ACT AS IT RELATES TO WHEAT AND CORN 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, the great middle western 
country, which I have the honor in part to represent, is par- 
ticularly interested in the wheat and corn provisions of the 
recently enacted farm law, known as the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938. With the idea of making easily under- 
standable the provisions of the new law, I offer and ask to be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a digest of the 1938 act 
as it relates particularly to wheat and corn. The provisions 
of the Farm Act relating to cotton, tobacco, and rice are not 
included in this summary. 


There being no objection, the digest was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


In approving the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1938, President Roosevelt said in part: 


STATEMENT TO THE PRESS WHEN SIGNING THE BILL—FEBRUARY 16, 1938 


“By experience we have learned what must be done to assure to 
agriculture a fair share of an increasing national income, to pro- 
vide consumers with abundant supplies of food and fiber, to stop 
waste of soil, and to reduce the gap between huge surpluses and 
The Nation is now agreed that we must 
have greater reserves of food and feed to use in years of damaging 
weather and to help iron out extreme ups and downs of price, 

“The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 represents the win- 
ning of one more battle for an underlying farm policy that will 
endure. Therefore, it is historic legislation. It is not perfection, 
but it is the constructive product of the able and sincere work of 
many men. I believe the overwhelming majority of the people will 
commend Members of Congress and others who have devoted 
themselves to the making of this law. As we go ahead under the 
new act let us resolve to make it an effective instrument to serve 
the welfare of agriculture and all our people. 


“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 
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PROVISIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT or 1938 RELATING 
TO CORN AND WHEAT 


In the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 Congress has 

vided for continuation and amendment of the Soil Co 

and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, for the development of 
new uses and markets for agricultural commodities and numerous 
other aids to agriculture. The purpose of this statement is par- 
ticularly to explain the provisions of Titles III and V of the act 
with respect to corn and wheat. Title III is concerned with loans, 
parity payments, and marketing quotas. Title V relates to Federal 
crop insurance upon wheat. 

LOANS 


The loan provisions of the act are designed to enable producers 
of corn and wheat to withhold these commodities from market 
during periods of large supplies. In this way corn and wheat may 
be held under loans until the market needs them and fair prices 
therefor may be obtained. No producer is to be personally liable 
for any deficiency arising from the sale of the collateral securing 
any loan unless the loan was obtained through fraudulent repre- 
sentations. 

In the case of corn and wheat, the Commiodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is required to make loans at the rates and in the manner 
provided by the law. Generally speaking, loans upon corn and 
wheat are to be made whenever, in any year, the crop of corn 
or wheat is above “a normal year’s domestic consumption and 
exports,” or the price for corn or wheat is below a per- 
centage of the “parity price” for the commodity. A “normal 
year’s domestic consumption and exports” is defined in the act 
to be the average annual domestic consumption and exports for 
the preceding 10 years, adjusted for trends, and “parity price” is, 
in general, the price for the commodity which will give the com- 
modity the same purchasing power, with respect to articles that 
farmers buy, which it had during the pre-war period August 1909 
to July 1914. 

Corn 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is directed to make corn 
loans available during any marketing year for corn (October 1 to 
September 30) in which the November crop estimate for corn 
is in excess of a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports, 
or in any marketing year for corn in which the farm price of 
corn is below 75 percent of the parity price. Such loans are to 
be made at the following rates: 

Seventy-five percent of such parity price if such estimate does 
not exceed a normal year’s consumption and exports and the farm 
price of corn is below 75 percent of the parity price on Novem- 
ber 15. 

Seventy percent of such parity price if such estimate exceeds 
a normal year's domestic consumption and exports by not more 
than 10 percent. 

Sixty-five percent of such parity price if such estimate exceeds 
a normal year's domestic consumption and exports by more than 
10 percent and not more than 15 percent. 

Sixty percent of such parity price if such estimate exceeds a 
normal year's domestic consumption and exports by more than 
15 percent and not more than 20 percent. 

Fifty-five percent of such parity price if such estimate exceeds 
a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports by more than 
20 percent and not more than 25 percent. 

Fifty-two percent of such parity if such estimate exceeds a 
normal year’s domestic consumption and exports by more than 25 


percent. 

The foregoing rates of loans are applicable only to loans upon 
corn to cooperators in the commercial corn-producing area. Co- 
operators in the commercial corn-producing area are those farmers 
in the commercial corn-producing area who do not knowingly 
exceed the farm acreage allotment of corn established for the farm 
under title III. The commercial corn-producing area is to be 
determined and proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture each 
year according to the formula laid down in the act and, for the 
most part, will be the commercial corn-producing area established 
under the agricultural conservation programs, 

Loans to cooperators outside the commercial corn-producing 
area are to be at 75 percent of the rates in the foregoing schedule. 
Cooperators outside such area are those farmers who do not know- 
ingly exceed the farm acreage allotment for soil-depleting crops 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended. 

Loans to noncooperators in the commercial corn-producing area 
are available only when marketing quotas with respect to corn are 
in effect. Such loans are authorized only upon corn sealed and 
stored as a result of marketing quota restrictions and at a rate of 
60 percent of the rate applicable to cooperators in the commer- 
cial corn-producing area. A 

In the event that marketing quotas upon corn do not become 
effective because of the opposition of more than one-third of the 
corn producers voting in the referendum provided by the law, 
loans upon corn cannot be made from the time the Secretary of 
Agriculture proclaims the result of the referendum until the sec- 
ond succeeding marketing year for corn. 


Wheat 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is directed to make wheat 
loans available during any marketing year for wheat (July 1 to 
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June 30) in which the July crop estimate for wheat is in excess 
of a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports, or during 
any marketing year following a June 15 upon which the farm 
price for wheat is less than 52 percent of the parity price of wheat 
on such date. 

Loans to cooperators are to be made at rates of not less than 
52 percent and not more than 75 percent of the parity price of 
wheat at the beginning of the marketing year. Cooperators are 
those farmers who do not knowingly exceed the farm acreage allot- 
ment of wheat for their farm established under title III. Nonco- 
operators are entitled to loans only when marketing quotas are in 
effect and only upon that amount of wheat which would be sub- 
ject to penalty if marketed. Loans to noncooperators are to be 
made at 60 percent of the rate of loan for cooperators. 

As in the case of corn, in the event that marketing quotas of 
wheat do not become effective because of the opposition of more 
than one-third of the wheat producers voting in the referendum, 
loans upon wheat cannot be made from the time the Secretary 
of Agriculture proclaims the result of the referendum until the 
second succeeding marketing year. 

PARITY PAYMENTS 


Section 303 provides that parity payments to producers of corn 
and wheat, as well as producers of rice, tobacco, and cotton, shall 
be made if and when appropriations are made therefor. Such 
payments are to be in addition to and not in substitution of any 
other payments authorized by law. 


MARKETING QUOTAS—CORN 


In section 321 of the act Congress has set forth the conditions 
in the marketing of corn and livestock which the marketing quota 
provisions are intended to alleviate. Congress points out that 
corn is one of the primary sources of food for the Nation, that 
corn produced in the commercial corn-producing area moves 
almost entirely in interstate and foreign commerce in the form 
of corn, livestock, and livestock products, and that abnormal gluts 
and scarcities of corn burden and obstruct interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

The relationship between corn and hog supplies is expressed by 
Congress in section 321 of the act, thus: 

“Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply 
of corn disrupt the balance between the supply of livestock and 
livestock products moving in interstate and foreign commerce and 
-the supply of corn available for feeding. When available supplies 
of corn are excessive, corn prices are low and farmers overexpand 
livestock production in order to find outlets for corn. Such ex- 
pansion, together with the relative scarcity and high price of 
corn, forces farmers to market abnormally excessive supplies of 
livestock in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering 
the financial stability of producers, and overtaking handling and 
processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign 
commerce in livestock and livestock products is directed. Such 
excessive marketings deplete livestock on farms, and livestock 
marketed in interstate and foreign commerce consequently be- 
comes abnormally low, with resultant high prices to consumers 
and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged in trans- 
porting, handling, and processing livestock in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another 
overexpansion of livestock production.” 

Farm marketing quotas are established only in the event of an 
abnormal surplus of corn and cease to become effective if more 
than one-third of the corn producers yoting in the referendum 
are opposed. 

= brief, the method by which quotas go into operation is as 
follows: 

First. Each year, not later than February 1, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is required to proclaim the commercial corn-producing area 
and the acreage allotment for such area for such year. This acre- 
age allotment is the acreage which it is determined will make avail- 
able a supply of corn in the United States for the succeeding mar- 
Keting year equal to a normal year’s domestic consumption and 
exports plus a reserve of 10 percent thereof. This acreage allot- 
ment is to be apportioned among the counties in the area on the 
general basis of previous plantings and the county allotment appor- 
tioned among individual farms on the basis of tillable acreage, 
crop-rotation practices, type of soil, and topography. Such allot- 
ments will tend to encourage plantings in line with needs and will 
serve as a basis for measuring possible subsequent quotas. 

Second, Whenever, not later than August 15, in any year, it ap- 
pears that the total supply of corn as of October 1 of such year will 
exceed the normal supply thereof (a normal year’s domestic con- 
sumption and exports plus 7 percent thereof) by more than 10 
percent thereof, marketing quotas go into effect for the crop of 
corn grown during the current calendar year. If the September 
crop estimate shows that the total supply will not reach this level, 
marketing quotas do not become effective. 

Third. The Secretary of Agriculture is required to determine and 
proclaim a “marketing percentage” of the acreage allotment for the 
commercial corn-producing area which he determines will make 
available for market a supply of corn (from within and without the 
commercial corn-producing area) equal to the normal supply. 

Farms upon which the acreage planted to corn is not greater than 
the “marketing percentage” of the farm acreage allotment will be 
entitled to market such corn without being subject to the storage 
and penalty provisions of the act. Such is the case also with re- 
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ted to corn is less than 300 bushels. 


Farms upon which the acreage planted to corn is greater than 
the “marketing percentage” of the farm-acreage allotment will 
have a marketing quota which, in general, will be the actual pro- 
duction of the crop less silage, farm consumption, and the amount 
of corn required to be stored under seal. The amount thus re- 
quired to be stored is the smallest of the following: (1) The nor- 
mal production of the acreage of corn on the farm in excess of the 
marketing percentage of the farm-acreage allotment; (2) the 
amount by which the actual production of the acreage of corn 
on the farm exceeds the normal production of the marketing per- 
centage of the farm-acreage allotment; or (3) the amount of the 
perga production of the acreage of corn on the farm not used for 
silage. 

Storage of less than 100 bushels is not required. 

The penalty for marketing in excess of the farm marketing quota 
is 15 cents per bushel of the excess marketed. A farmer is pre- 
sumed to have marketed in excess of his quota to the extent that 
he does not have stored under seal the amount of corn required 
by the act. In the case of corn the term “market” includes feeding 
to livestock and poultry which are to be sold off the farm. Farm 
marketing quotas pay oe adjusted in times of inadequate farm 
supplies and terminated when quotas are not in effect for any 
succeeding crop. 

MARKETING QUOTAS— WHEAT 

Congress has specifically set forth in section 331 of the act the 
8 which necessitate the provisions for wheat marketing 
quotas, 

In this section it is declared that wheat constitutes a basic food 
for the country, is produced by over a million farmers, and, as 
wheat or flour, flows almost entirely through the channels of inter- 
state and foreign commerce to the ultimate consumer. It is 
pointed out that abnormal surpluses and deficiencies in the sup- 
plies of wheat adversely affect the facilities of interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

Congress has by act declared: 

“It is in the interest of the general welfare that interstate and 
foreign commerce in wheat and its products be protected from 
such burdensome surpluses and distressing shortages, and that a 
supply of wheat be maintained which is adequate to meet domestic 
consumption and export requirements in years of drought, flood, 
and other adverse conditions as well as in years of plenty, and that 
the soil resources of the Nation be not wasted in the production 
of such burdensome surpluses. Such surpluses result in dis- 
astrously low prices of wheat and other grains to wheat producers, 
destroy the purchasing power of grain producers for industrial 
products, and reduce the value of the agricultural assets support- 
ing the national credit structure. Such shortages of wheat result 
in unreasonably high prices of flour and bread to consumers and 
loss of market outlets by wheat producers.” 

The plan by which marketing quotas become operative in the 
case of wheat is to a large extent similar to that employed in the 
ease of corn. Each year, not later than July 15, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is required to announce a national acreage allotment 
for the next crop of wheat. Such national acreage allotment is 
the acreage which it is determined will make available for the 
next marketing year for wheat a supply equal to a normal year’s 
domestic consumption and exports plus 30 percent thereof. The 
national acreage allotment for 1938 is established in the act as 
62,500,000. acres. The national acreage allotment is to be appor- 
tioned among States and counties upon the general basis of pre- 
vious plantings and the county allotment among individual farms 


on the basis of tillable acreage, crop-rotation practices, type of 


soil, and topography. Not more than 3 percent of the county 
allotment is to be apportioned to farms upon which wheat has not 
been grown in any 1 of the 3 preceding years. 

If in any year prior to May 15 it appears that the total supply 
of wheat on July 1 will exceed the normal supply (a normal year’s 
domestic consumption and exports plus 15 percent thereof), a 
national marketing quota will exist for the marketing 
year unless the results of a referendum of producers show that 
more than one-third of such producers Mans J are opposed, or unless 
the July or August production estimates of wheat show that the 
total supply of wheat has not reached the marketing quota level. 

The Secretary is required to announce the percentage of the 
national acreage allotment for the current crop which he deter- 
mines will make available a supply of wheat equal to a normal 
year's domestic consumption and exports, plus 30 percent thereof, 
minus carry-over and feed and seed requirements for the marketing 
year. 

The marketing quota for any farm is the number of bushels 
equal to the normal production of the marketing percentage of 
the farm acreage allotment plus any wheat from previous crops 
which could have been marketed without penalty. No marketing 
quota is to be less than the normal production of one-half the 
farm acreage allotment, and no marketing quota shall be applica- 
ble in any marketing year to any farm on which the normal pro- 
duction of the acreage planted to wheat of the current crop is 
less than 100 bushels. For the crop of wheat harvested in 1938 
there are to be no marketing quotas unless parity payments in 
connection with this crop are made available. 

Any farmer who markets wheat in excess of the farm marketing 
quota for the farm while quotas are in effect is subject to a pen- 
alty of 15 cents per bushel of the excess so marketed. 


Publication, review, and adjustment of farm marketing quotas 


The act specifically requires public notice of all acreage allot- 
ments and farm marketing quotas for each county, and contains 
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detailed procedures which give every farmer an ample opportunity 
for a hearing before local review committees of farmers and before 
State or Federal courts upon the fairness of his quota, 

It is recognized in the act that emergency conditions may re- 
quire an increase in the amount of corn or wheat permitted to be 
marketed under quotas, and that such conditions may also justify 
termination of quotas. Authority to accomplish these things 
under such circumstances is given to the Secretary of Agriculture 
in section 371. 

CROP INSURANCE 


For the first time in the history of this country a Federal crop- 
insurance program is inaugurated. Congress has endeayored to 
give wheat farmers protection against the disasters of crop failure 
due to uncontrollable natural causes. 

Commencing with the wheat crop planted for harvest in 1939, 
the Federal Insurance Corporation established by the act 
within the Department of Agriculture is authorized to insure pro- 
ducers of wheat against loss in yields due to unavoidable causes, 
including drought, flood, hail, plant diseases, insect infestation, etc. 
Such insurance is to cover not less than 50 or more than 75 per- 
cent of the recorded or appraised average yield of wheat on the 
insured farm for a representative base period. Premiums for such 
insurance are to be paid either in wheat or its cash equivalent on 
the basis of the recorded or appraised average crop loss of wheat 
on the insured farm for a representative base period, Indemnities 
for losses may be paid either in wheat or its cash equivalent. 


Philippine-American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY PAUL V. McNUTT, HIGH COMMISSIONER 
OF THE PHILIPPINES, ON MARCH 14, 1938 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered last night by the High Commissioner of the Philip- 
pines, Hon. Paul V. McNutt, over the radio, his subject being 
Philippine-American Relations. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Fellow citizens, history is a strange thing; its events pass with 
the finality of a gunshot; but the consequences of each 


event continue so long as the world turns and man lives, For 
nearly a year I have been serving you and your President as your 


representative in the far-off Philippines. These 7,000 of the world's 


most beautiful and fertile islands do not often intrude upon your 
attention—not often enough. One writer has it, “When Dewey 
took Manila Bay in 1898, you could almost hear the snap of geog- 
raphies ope all over the United States.” I hope you will open 
them again put your finger on the bold little archipelago which 
juts out at the southeast corner of Asia. And it's not so little. Its 
arable land is probably greater than that of Japan proper and its 
total area is about equal to that of Great Britain. 

The 7,000 islands are inhabited by 15,000,000 people who owe 
allegiance to our Nation, salute our „ most of whom speak our 

„ sing our Star-Spangled Banner, and what is most im- 

t, worship our Christian God. And their number is growing 

rapidly. Population has twice doubled since they came under our 
flag nearly 40 years ago. 

We took over the islands through no real choice of our own. Their 
acquisition was the uence of a war waged with Spain on 
another issue. Perhaps it was not wise; perhaps it was not alto- 
gether fortunate for us, but it is a fact of history and we cannot 
shun its consequences. When the Treaty of Paris confirmed our 
proprietorship, we undertook a very noble N which 
was new to the world of colonies and empires. 

Spain had accom: little else than the Christianization of 
the great majority of the people: Nothing creditable in the way 
of schools; no marked improvement of health and sanitation; no 
improvement in the people’s standard of living; nothing of 5 
we call political liberty; no substantial participation in government. 
She had ruled harshly amid big and little rebellions and without 
the affection or unde of her wards. Our policy was the 
reverse. The bugles of war had not quieted and the acrid smoke 
of gunpowder still clouded the rice ds when, wonder of colonial 
wonders, corporals and se: ts shared their rations with famished 
natives and opened schools for the thought-hungry youth of the 


the unforgettable Thomas, brought not 
American schoolteachers, 


transport, 
guns and soldiers but 600 Then fol- 
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lowed doctors and sanitarians, engineers, judges, civil servants, 
and devoted Commissioners and Governors—a line of gracious, 
humanitarian, altruistic Americans who saw the Philippine prob- 
lem solely as one of self-sacrifleing duty in perfecting a harmony 
of welfare between the picthertand and the colony. As I read 
over the annals of American occupation I feel proud of that list 
of distant proconsuls who so honorably acquitted their tasks in 
so distant an outpost, and I feel a humility in joining their 
company. 
But my pride goes deeper than the Governors. No community 
has ever harbored a more attractive group of Americans. Ex- 
soldiers and <x concen who stayed on and others who followed be- 
came honest merchants, founders of new industries, miners, lum- 
bermen, a goodly concourse who believed in the Filipino and paid 
him higher wages than he had ever previously earned; who be- 
lieved in the Philippines and gave it their last ounce of thought 
and Yankee ingenuity, There was not an exploiter or enslaver 
among them. They worked hard, plowed back their profits, held 
their counsel, and assisted mightily to lay the foundations of 
American culture in the Orient—Christianity and American 
culture. 

With the best of intentions, ever anxious to improve the ways 
and means, the spirit and conscience, of colonial enterprise, the 
American regime followed two contradictory policies. What did we 
do on the political side? From 1898 to 1913 we insisted that the 
Filipinos be for self-government, While the word in- 
dependence” seems not to have been officially used, we read aloud 
our own Declaration of Independence, and our schoolteachers 
taugh the children to recite Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty or 
give me death.” We made no effort to doctor“ history. We let 
the Filipinos in on our own great epic. But, more substantially, 
we established a wide suffrage; we appointed natives as town 
presidents and provincial governors; we nearly forced them to take 
posts in their own government. 

In 1916 we established a very full scheme of self-government on 
the American tripower democratic republican model, with a prom- 
ise of future independence, and, except for the highest executives 
and the highest judges, we put the whole set-up into native hands. 
When and where they failed, they were taught to correct. And so 
the process went on until an autonomous Commonwealth gov- 
ernment and a definite date of independence was set in the 
Independence Act of 1935. From some 65,000 American soldiers and 
5,000 American civil employees in 1900 we came in 1935 to a garri- 
son of less than 5,000 American soldiers and about 100 American 
employees, practically all in subordinate positions. Thus, with 

good grace and speed we proceeded through participation and 
. to a fixed date, July 4, 1946, for absolute, political, 
international independence. 

Now look at the economic policy, The Philippines were not at 
first brought into our own customs and tariff area. There was a 
10-year promise in the Treaty of Paris to grant Spain the same 
Philippine trade privileges we might grant ourselves. This, to- 
gether with the most-favored-nation clauses in treaties with still 
other nations enabling them to claim any Philippine trade privi- 
leges we might grant Spain, prevented us from extending special 
privileges to American goods in the Philippines until 1909. We 
did, however, grant Philippine goods the moderate advantage of a 
25-percent discount on our import duties. This period, 1899 to 
1909, may be termed a period of independent economy. The Philip- 
pines traded with other countries as much as they did with us, and 
their trade was in close balance. There was a slow but steady de- 
velopment based largely on indigenous economy. 

When 1909 came around and America was released from its 
obligations to Spain, the policy of independent economy was 
changed to one of complementary economy. Congress adopted the 
policy of limited free trade between the United States and the 
Philippines. The goods of both areas were freely traded, except 
that the * uantities of sugar and tobacco products which could 
enter the United States free of duty were strictly limited. These 
were the only two commodities produced in the Philippines at that 
time which threatened to become competitive with American pro- 
duction. The plan was to create an “economic couple” between 
the motherland and the colony in such manner that both would 
prosper and neither be damaged. The arrangement was healthy. 
Both American and Filipino producers and laborers prospered. 

It is to be regretted that this policy of complementary economy 
was not continued for long. In 1913 Congress removed the limi- 
tations on sugar and tobacco and granted unlimited free trade 
between the United States and the Philippines. This fact and the 
heightened demands of wartime resulted in an overwhelming 
development of production of sugar, coconut oll, and other com- 
modities which after the war came into competition with the 
normal supply of like commodities produced in the continental 
United States itself. Thus the from 1913 to 1934 is termed 
one of competitive economy. Philippine industry and govern- 
ment revenue were directed into artificial trade channels. Artifi- 
cial because the trade was supported only by the fact that Philip- 
pine goods entered the American market free and there com- 
manded a high price because we imposed high tariffs on the same 
or similar goods from other countries. 

So far as actual dollars and cents go, it was a fine time for the 
Philippines. Trade doubled, trebled, quadrupled. The balance of 
trade with foreign countries was negative, but that with the 
United States was great enough to wipe out all losses and pro- 
vide in some years a net fayorable balance of between 40 and 50 
million amount about double the public debt of the 
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Philippines; an amount equal to one and a half times the annual 
budget; an amount almost equal to the average annual circula- 
tion of money in the islands. 

The profit has not been all on one side. American export busi- 
ness to the islands has flourished. It rose steadily and the Philip- 
pines has come to be the ninth best customer of the United 
States, purchasing from 60 to 70 percent of her requirements from 
America. The islands are America’s largest export market for 
wheat flour, cigarettes, butter, condensed milk, cotton cloth, gal- 
vanized iron sheets, and a host of other items. Her consumption 
preferences have been pretty thoroughly Americanized, thanks to 
energetic American business pioneers there. Her citizens have 
learned to like American things, from food and dress to motor- 
cars and movies. 

Today the Philippines is the only bright, prosperous spot in the 
Orient. Its people enjoy the highest wages and best standard of 
living in the Far East. The deadly tropical diseases—smallpox, 
cholera, bubonic plague—which long decimated the population, have 
been wiped out. Thousands of miles of good highways are main- 
tained. Bridges have replaced bamboo rafts. The budget is bal- 
anced. Taxes are the lowest in the world. The reserve behind the 
currency is 100 percent. The per capita national debt is less than 
$2. Schools and hospitals dot the jungle and plain. We built well 


in the Philippines. Our work is a monument to American idealism | 


and enterprise—a living monument of 15,000,000 rescued from 
tyranny, rebellion, ignorance, poverty, and disease, and set upon the 
path of free government, peace, education, prosperity, and health, 
With all seriousness, no nation in the world can boast of so grand 
a monument. 

But a problem has arisen and one which we alone can solve. You 
recall the two policies which I have described. Politically we 
brought the islands through progressive steps to the verge of inde- 
pendence. Economically we brought the islands through progressive 
steps to almost complete dependence upon our markets. On one 
hand we sought to sever the ties; on the other we chained them 
ever closer to us. 

The problem arose from the insistent repeated requests of the 
Filipino leaders during the twenties and early thirties to fix a nearby 
date for independence, but for independence with a continuation, 
at least in part and for a considerable time, of the economic pro- 
tection we have granted them. They also wanted neutralization 
or American military protection if they could get it. Here at home 
groups representing American producers and investors who found 
duty-free Philipine products in competition with their own prod- 
ucts quickly took advantage of the desire of the Filipino leaders, 
brought pressure to bear on general policy, and sought to obtain 
for the Philippines a fixed date of independence, but without 
economic protection thereafter. 

Now, I have no quarrel with the lobbies. They were open and 
aboveboard about it and behaved as well or better than do most 
lobbyists. There was some competition and more threatened. 
However, there were offsetting American advantages which were 
not properly presented to the people. For example, the annual 
value of cigarettes, wrapper tobacco, and tobacco machinery, 
which we sell to the Philippines generally equals and sometimes 
exceeds the value of cigars which we buy from them. The annual 
value of the farm products—wheat flour, condensed milk, dairy 
and meat products—which American farmers sell to the Philip- 
pines exceeds the value of Philippine coconut oil sold for use in 
margarine. Philippine sugar has never replaced an ounce of beet 
sugar; it has replaced a quantity of Cuban sugar. One can go 
right down the line and point out the many instances of trade 
reciprocity which our lobbyists neglected to mention. 

The combination of Filipino leaders interested in independence 
and American lobbyists joined by sincere believers in self-deter- 
mination at any cost, and by a few isolationists, resulted in the 
Hare-Hawes-Cutting Independence Act of 1932. This act sought 
to solve the problem by fixing the date of political independence 
10 years later, by providing immediate quota limits on duty-free 
Philippine sugar, coconut oil, and cordage; providing for a 10- 
year period of transition under an autonomous commonwealth; 
providing for increases in duties on Philippine goods from 5 per- 
cent in 1941 to 25 percent in 1945; providing for 100-percent 
duties, beginning at the moment of independence; and, finally, 
providing that the act should not become law until accepted by 
the Philippine Legislature. 

The act had rough going in the United States. It was vetoed by 
the President and then repassed over his veto. When the act arrived 
in the Philippines it had still rougher going. The Ninth Philip- 
pine ature met and rejected the act. Many thought that 
was the end of it. But, in 1933-34 other Filipino leaders came 
to the United States and tried to get a better bill—one that 
would be more protective of their economic interests and more 
clearly define the political powers of the Commonwealth govern 
ment. In this they were blocked; no better terms were available. 
So the rejected Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act was revived with no 
change in these respects, though it was renamed the Tydings- 
McDuffie Independence Act and the clause providing for Ameri- 
can military bases after independence was stricken out. The 
Tydings-McDuffie Act was promptly accepted by the same Ninth 
Philippine Legislature which had just previously rejected the 
Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act. It should be said, however, that the 
resolution of acceptance carried a clause praying for future 
amendment of the economic terms of the act in accordance with 
the expressed views of the President of the United States that 
inequalities in the act would be examined and corrected later. 
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But the Commonwealth was inaugurated. Sovereignty was not 
altered—the islands remain until 1945 in full all ce to the 
United States. In the meantime the problem has broadened. 
Treaties the Orient have been violated. Over the 
major area of the Orient famine and pestilence and bloodshed are 
raging. Our open-door policy has been more than seriously chal- 
lenged. Our policy of freedom of the seas and freedom of the air 
is in the balance. 

And what of the Philippines? They have come to the crossing 
of the roads. The events of the last year have given many 
thoughtful Filipino leaders an object lesson and food for thought. 
Perhaps, suddenly, but they hope not too late, many have come 
to realize that independence, however attractive from a spiritual 
viewpoint, may mean a mere trade of sovereignties. They realize 
that the laws—United States laws—excluding Asiatic immigration 
could scarcely be enforced by an independent small nation in 
their quarter of the globe. The Philippines is sparsely populated 
and it is surrounded with nations whose teeming millions are 
spilling over their national boundaries. An independent Philip- 
pines thus faces a very real threat of racial extinction. Add to 
this the question of its ability to defend itself from foreign mili- 
tary aggression and the economic disaster attendant upon sudden 
loss of the American market and you have the picture. 

From the American viewpoint the picture is equally gloomy. If 
We withdraw from the Philippines, we lose our voice in oriental 
diplomacy. We leave a barrier reef of islands from Kamchatka 
to Borneo—all practically within sight of each other—a barrier 
which will intervene between the United States and the continent 
of Asia. In foreign hands, this barrier will block our trade and 
intercourse with China. It will solve the claims of freedom of the 
seas and freedom of the air—solve them unfavorably to us and to 
2 . 5 

n, today the Philippines is a happy spot in an unha 
Orient—the one place out there where decency, democracy, gA 
peace reign; where the orderly processes of democracy have a 
chance to develop; where, and only where, Christianity rules the 
souls of an people; where and only where, the peculiar 
culture of America holds forth a torch of liberty and the love of 
fellow man. 

A great British writer said after the World War that he did 
not fear that America should become the great leader of the 
world—that what he did fear was that America would refuse to 
take the position of leadership for which she was so eminently 
5 — 5 as to resources and ideals. 

us there comes a responsibility. It appears now in respect 
to the Philippine problem broadened to become a part of a greater 
oriental problem. If we scuttle, if we run away, our monument 
will be destroyed. The things we counted on, our aspirations to 
point the way to a new colonialism, our handicraft will perish. 
Our grandchildren will read a history which will apply to us the 
epithet “quitter’—a word which is just about the worst insult 
in the lexicon of a true American. 

I believe I voice the inherent desire of my Nation when I say 
that we want to solve the Philippine problem in fairness to all— 
we want to solve it just as we wish with fairness and justice to 
solve our domestic problems. It can be solved. 

On the political side our flag and sovereignty should remain, 
allowing to the Philippines every ounce of domestic autonomy 
they can absorb—holding in our own hands foreign affairs, tariffs, 
immigration, currency, and public debt—scarcely more than marks 
of the necessary reservations of a dominion. We should feel free 
in case of any crisis to help preserve the democratic basis of the 
Philippine Government. 

On the economic side, we should from time to time give the 
Philippines the best trade deal we can without injuring our 
domestic producers. We must admit the possibility of competi- 
tion. The present quantity quotas on sugar, coconut oil, and 
cordage should be retained and if other or new commodities come 
into competition with homeside products they also should be 
restricted with quotas. Our aim should be to assist with capital 
and men, with goodwill and such preferences as we can afford, 
the return to a complementary and reciprocal economy between 
the United States and the Philippines. 

Then there is the problem of military protection. I venture to 
predict that so long as our flag flies over the islands no foreign 
power will trespass, irrespective of the military forces stationed 
there. So long as our flag flies there, the Philippines will be the 
cornerstone of peaceful reconstruction in the Far East. I further 
venture that if our flag comes down, the Philippines will be- 
come bloody ground and the center of war within war for a gen- 
eration. . 

Granted the Philippines is an outpost and a distant one in 
miles—but today it is only 5 days by trans-Pacific clipper. 

But, the Philippines is an outpost of decency and peace—the 
only safe outpost for Christianity in the Orient—the only sure 
outpost for Americanism in the Orient. And whenever have we 
not had outposts? Our entire history has been one of pushing 
the frontier; of setting distant points to be reached and distant 
aspirations to be achieved. Outposts have been the milestones of 
American progress. 

Neither this American generation nor any other American gen- 
eration should falter on its onward path. We cannot scuttle. We 
must not shirk. 

Without too great a loss of time and with the cooperation of 
the leaders among the Filipinos we should proceed to a realistic 
reexamination of the needs of these people and the long-range 
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interests of ourselves. If this study results in a policy favoring 
® permanent political and economic relationship with the Philip- 
it shall be, I trust, because the Filipinos want it and because 

is in aid of our national purposes. America will not impose her 

sovereignty by force upon any people. The enduring welfare and 
safety of both countries are to be the paramount consideration. 
It is my conviction that they are not far apart and that they 

can be harmonized—harmonized for the salvation of the Philip- 
pines, for the larger interests of America, and for the peace of the 
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1938 


THE AMERICAN LEGION—A BRIEF HISTORY BY THOMAS M. 
OWEN, JR., NATIONAL HISTORIAN 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, 19 years ago today there 
convened at Paris what is known as the Paris caucus, which 
formed the American Legion. Since that time it has grown 
to be an organization of more than a million members, the 
greatest service men’s organization in the history of the 
world. I ask unanimous consent that there may be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a short history of the Ameri- 
can Legion prepared by its national historian, Mr. Thomas 
M. Owen, Jr. 

There being no objection, the history was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
(By Thomas M. Owen, Jr., National Historian) 


The American Legion will be 19 years old on March 15, 1938. 
This great organization, formed in France immediately after the 
armistice was signed, has made its contribution of service to 
community, State, and Nation since its formation, There are now 
11,400 communities where its posts serve, and its membership 
approximates a million men and women. This brief history is 

resented so that those who are interested may have before them 

gh points in the Legion’s romantic career. 

No organization is bigger than the vision of the man or men 
who conceive it, and no organization is stronger than the sum 
total of its membership. The strength of the American Legion 
lies in the fact that it was organized to carry on from year to 
year a constructive program of service to community, State, and 
Nation, and to the further fact that those who conceived it 
and those who have followed after them dedicated it to God and 
country. 

The history of the American Legion is the story of the con- 
tributions made by the men and women of America who served 
honorably in the World War, and who are now fighting from day 
to day as courageously in time of peace to maintain those prin- 
ciples of justice, freedom, and democracy, as they fought to main- 
tain them in the days of 1917 and 1918. Two decades of earnest 
effort, 20 years of fighting for right, ceaseless work, never recog- 
nizing defeat, gives a background possessed by no other organ- 
ization similar to the American Legion since the dawn of recorded 

Twenty officers of the A. E. F. met in Paris during February 
1919 to attend to certain business prescribed by general head- 
quarters. After the matters had been transacted, Lt. Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt asked the officers to dine with him at the 
Allied Officers Club on the night of February 16. The officers 
were delighted to accept the invitation. After the table had 

been cleared those men began to talk about some sort of an 
organization to serve America after the troops had returned home 
and had been demobilized. As a result of these discussions, it 
was decided to issue a call for a caucus of representatives from 
every division of the A. E. F. in France. This caucus was held 
in Paris March 15 and 16 and more than 1,000 attended. The 
presiding officer of this caucus was Lt. Col. Bennett C. Clark, 
now a United States Senator from Missouri. 

Many matters were presented to the caucus. Some of them 
were of definite interest and some of them went “by the board.” 
A committee of 100 was appointed by the caucus and directed 
to begin the work of planning an organization meeting at St. Louis, 


Mo., May 8, 9, and 10. 
The problem of demobilizing the Army, getting men into 
the returning soldiers on an 


hospitals, and keeping the affairs of 


even keel were matters of great moment in this country. The 
task of getting jobs back, readjusting themselves to civil life, 
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seeing what all the talk about communism and other “isms” 
meant, and hundreds of other things were occupying the minds of 
the ex-soldiers. These immediate problems and many others 
which faced the ex-service person were considered at the St. Louis 
caucus. Many Americans were glad when it was learned that the 
new organization to be called the American Legion had deter- 
mined to take a position of political neutrality, place the prob- 
lems of the disabled man on its program first, and dedicate itself 
to God and country. 

Henry D. Lindsley, of Dallas, Tex., was elected a chairman of the 
executive committee chosen by the St. Louis caucus. Lindsley 
had his hands full in bringing to the new membership, and those 
others that the Legion hoped to reach, information about the 
rights granted them by their Government. In addition, he had to 
get posts and departments organized and had to plan for the 
elections which would choose delegates to the convention which 
was scheduled for Minneapolis in November 1919. Furthermore, 
it was imperative that he keep the new publication, The American 
Legion Weekly, going. The 7 months that Lindsley commanded 
the Legion were certainly busy and constructive months. Espe- 
cially were they busy months for those who were aiding in the 
great task of building something which in the beginning was only 
a paper organization. 

The Minneapolis convention, which convened on November 11, 
1919, confirmed the work of the Paris and St. Louis caucuses and 
made rehabilitation the primary objective of the Legion. Franklin 
D'Olier, now of Newark, N. J., who was elected commander at 
Minneapolis to succeed Lindsley, was as busy bringing men into 
the Legion, caring for State and local problems of organization, 
as it was possible for a fine leader to be. D’Olier also had his 
hands full with legislative matters, 

The first Cleveland convention (September 27-29, 1920) will 
always be remembered because of the intensive fight over the 
clause in the constitution restricting the political activities of the 
posts and departments and the national organization. The fair- 
ness of adjusting the service compensation of former service per- 
sons was also a major issue, There were definite plans made for 
presenting to America the plight of the disabled. Membership 
reported to the convention was 845,186. 

Frederic W. Galbraith, Jr., of Ohio, became national commander 
following the Cleveland convention. It was he who began the 
movement which resulted in the consolidation of Government 
agencies into the Veterans’ Bureau. Galbraith lost his life while 
in Legion service as a result of injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident near Indianapolis on June 9, 1921. John G. Emery, one 
of the national vice commanders, was elected to succeed the 
lamented Galbraith and brought the year to a close. Past Na- 
tional Commander Emery now resides in Michigan. Late in 1921 
a pilgrimage was made by Legionnaires to the graves of their 
comrades who were buried in France. This visit resulted in the 
formation of the British Legion, Legion Francaise, and later, Fidac. 

The principle of the universal draft first took definite form at 
the Kansas City convention (October 31, November 1 and 2, 1921). 
During 1922 Hanford MacNider, of Mason City, Iowa, made an 
intensive fight for the enactment of legislation to adjust compen- 
sation. Appropriations totaling $882,381,954 were made for the 
disabled, and an immigration act with “teeth in it“ was passed 
by the Congress. It will be remembered also that in this year 
the Legion aided more than 400,000 men to secure permanent jobs. 

During 1922 and 1923, under the leadership of Alvin Owsley 
(Texas), the Legion addressed itself to the problems of rehabili- 
tation, created a bureau of community welfare in the Americanism 
commission, sponsored a national flag conference in Washington on 
June 14, 1923, dedicated a memorial to the late lamented Com- 
mander Galbraith at Cincinnati on Armistice Day, 1923, and did 
a AE worth-while things for the local communities of this 

The passage of the Adjusted Service Act took place in 1924, 
during the administration of John R. Quinn, of California, as na- 
tional commander. In addition to this accomplishment, the Legion 
was able to secure the passage of law extending benefits and care in 
hospitals to all disabled veterans, of the nature and origin 
of the disabilities. During 1924 the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs was created. A significant fact in Legion history was the 
breaking of ground for the national headquarters building in 
Indianapolis, Ind. This structure was to be the first unit of the 
proposed Indiana war memorial, which has since been almost 
entirely completed, and is said to be one of the finest tributes of 
any State to its honored World War dead. During this year an 
essay contest was conducted by the Americanism commission, 
and more than 3,000 essays were submitted. More than 200,000 
adults enrolled in Americanism classes conducted by the Legion's 
Americanism commission during the year. 

One of the greatest projects ever undertaken by the American 
Legion was its $5,000,000 endowment campaign for disabled vet- 
erans and the children of deceased veterans. This fund was 
raised by National Commander James A. Drain during 1924-25. 
Past National Commander Drain now resides in the District of 
Columbia and is associated with the Social Security Board. It was 
during the administration of Commander Drain that a President 
of the United States first visited a national convention of the 
Legion. This was during the Omaha convention, October 5-9, 
1925. On July 1, 1925, the American Weekly became a 
monthly magazine. Another outstanding event in the administra- 
tion of Commander Drain was the of the Nation-wide 
junior baseball program, which has done so much for the youth 
of America, 
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Community service was the principal objective of National Com- 
mander John R. McQuigg (Ohio) during 1926. More than $18,000,- 
000 was appropriated for hospitals by the Congress during his term. 
An intensive national-defense program was developed. It was 
while McQuigg was commander that the final plans were made for 
the holding of the national convention in Paris during 1927. 

In 1927 Howard Savage, of Illinois, as national commander, de- 
voted a great part of his year elaborating the community-service 
idea. It was during Savage's term of office that enacted 
legislation which permitted the veterans to borrow on their ad- 
Justed-service certificates. In September (19-23) 1927 the Legion 
returned to France, and more than 20,000 members and their 
families enjoyed one of the greatest conventions the organization 
has ever had. 

During the administration of Edward E. Spafford, New York, the 


the Johnson bill, which liberalized the Veterans’ Bureau Act. 
Another major effort was the demanding of a universal draft act. 
Spafford did much to promote the work of Americanism in America. 
He was the first national commander to visit Hawaii. 

A Gold Star Mothers’ pilgrimage was provided for by Congress 
while Paul McNutt was national commander, 1928-29. The posts 
of the Legion were very active in developing community-service 
projects in 1929, and many a city, town, and village today can 
show the results of those efforts. Commander McNutt took the 
Legion's national-defense program and its demand for a universal 
draft act to the people of America. This year was notably marked 
by membership increases. Past National Commander McNutt is 
now High Commissioner to the Philippines. 

The year in which O. L. Bodenhamer, of Arkansas, led the 
Legion the national rehabilitation committee recovered over 
$5,000,000 for the disabled; the Rodgers bill, appropropriating 
$16,000,000 for new hospital construction, became a law; Gov- 
ernment insurance policies were made incontestable; supervised 
playgrounds for children and safety-first campaigns were inaugu- 
rated; 2,500 American Legion school awards were made; Consti- 
tution and Education Weeks, both of which had long been spon- 
sored by the Legion, were very actively and successfully observed, 
and the present Veterans’ tion was created, Boden- 
hamer died June 19, 1933, from burns received in a gas explosion 
in the east Texas oil fields. 

Largely through Legion leadership the year 1930-31 saw an act 
passed by the Congress which enabled veterans to borrow up to 
50 percent of the face value of their adjusted-service certificates 
The membership Jumped to a peak of 1,053,909 which though on 
several occasions has been closely approached has never been 
exceeded. During this year, more than 8,000 new hospital beds 
were provided; more than 5,000 school awards were presented; and, 
more than 400,000 boys took part in the junior baseball program. 
It was also in this year that the war policies board which 2 years 
later recommended the enactment of a universal draft to Congress 
was appointed. Ralph T. O'Neil, of Kansas, was national com- 
mander during this period of accomplishment. 

During the administration of Henry Stevens, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina, 1931-32, more than a million jobs were secured for unemployed 
veterans. This year saw the beginning of the long fight designed 
to reduce the benefits which had been allowed veterans. Com- 
mander Stevens was also very active in leading a Nation-wide cam- 

against any reduction of America’s national defense, 

The membership of the American Legion was delighted to see the 
formation of the Sons of the American Legion during the adminis- 
tration of national commander Louis A. Johnson, West Virginia, 
1932-33. Past National Commander Johnson is now Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. It was during this administration that intensive 
efforts were made to hold benefits granted veterans. The American 
Legion Auxiliary, the 40 and 8, and other affiliated groups did 
much this year toward stimulating an increase in membership. 
The first National Aerial Membership Round-up was held during 
the year. The Aerial Round-up is now an American Legion institu- 
tion, The President of the United States, Hon. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt visited the great convention held in Chicago, during the 
Century of Progress. There were more than 120,000 veterans in the 


ance, 


It was during the administration of National Commander Edward 
A. Hayes, of Illinois, 1933-34, that the Legion’s famous four-point 
program was evolved. All points of the program except the 
widows’ and orphans’ features have since been enacted into law. 
Membership increased as did all other phases of the Legion's work. 
Hayes lives now in „ Ol. 

In 1934-35 Prank N. Belgrano, Jr., of California, made Nation- 
wide tours leading the fight in creating sentiment for the payment 
in full of the adjusted-service certificates. Belgrano never missed 
an opportunity to speak in behalf of national defense, the widows’ 
and orphans’ bill, and the universal draft. Belgrano now resides in 
San Francisco. 

Ray Murphy, Iowa, succeeded Belgrano as national commander, 
and served during 1935-36. Commander Murphy was largely re- 
sponsible for engineering through Congress the legislation which 
paid in full the adjusted-service certificates. His year was also 
one of the best years, insofar as membership is concerned, that 
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the Legion had in some 10 years. During his year plans were made 
for a second pilgrimage to Paris in 1937. Murphy visited all of 
the principal cities of America, as well as numerous foreign coun- 
tries. He was able to create a most favorable impression for the 
Lesion. 3 he appeared. Murphy is now residing in New 

or! 2 

Harry W. Colmery, Kansas, was elected national commander to 
succeed Ray Murphy, and completed his year of service at the con- 
clusion of the New York convention, September 23, 1937. During 
the year Commander was actively engaged in presenting 
to the Nation and the Congress the n’s views on the widows’ 
and orphans’ bill, national defense, and the universal draft. He 
also addressed scores of meetings where those in attendance were 
outstanding business leaders. During his term of office he visited 
France and took part in the dedication of several of the monu- 
ments erected by America to perpetuate the memory of Americans 
who were killed in action or died as a result of their injuries while 
in service in the A. E. F, 

The present national commander of the American Legion is 
Daniel J. Doherty, of Woburn, Mass. Doherty was elected at New 
York in 1937. Immediately following his election he embarked for 
France to head the Legion’s third pilgrimage to the graves of their 
deceased comrades in France and Belgium and to take part in the 
dedication of the remainder of the battle monuments erected by 
the United States. Doherty plans to develop the mandates of the 
New York convention, which, among other things, call for na- 
tional defense, widows’ and ’ bill, universal service, and 
rehabilitation. Commander Doherty is well equipped to lead the 
Legion, as he has seen service as a department commander, mem- 
ber and chairman of the national rehabilitation committee, and 
as a national vice commander. In addition, he has the confidence 
and support of the Legionnaires of America. 

The men who have commanded the Legion have been men of 
splendid foresight, indomitable will, matchless powers of persua- 
sion, and a consuming desire to bring to success those mandates 
which they received from their national convention. They have 
been men of wisdom and courage, able to be magnanimous in vic- 
tory and calm and serene in defeat and in hours of disaster. 

In this brief historical statement little has been said about the 
part the American Legion has played in this country in time of 
disaster. Whenever flood, fire, hurricane, or some other disaster 
has struck this country, however, members of the Legion have 
been among the first upon the scene, and have gone about serving 
those who were stricken, so that immediate relief could be had, 
The Legion has stood upon the first line of service to community, 
State, and Nation ever since its creation. 

Despite the criticism which has from time to time been heaped 
upon the Legion or its leadership, there is not a community in 
America or in any foreign country where a post exists that is not 
a better community for its having supported the Legion. 

The record reveals that much has been done for public educa- 
tion, health, law and order, patriotism, the education of war 
orphans, the betterment of citizenship, the restriction of immigra- 
tion, and the of the American ideal through the 
Americanism program which has been adopted and advocated 
through the years. 

There are two men residing in Washington who, with an able 
corps of assistants, have always stood shoulder to shoulder with 
those who have served the Legion. They are Watson B. Miller, 
director of rehabilitation, and John Thomas Taylor, director of 
legislation. These men have played a vital part in the service of 
the Legion, both to its membership and to America. Both have 
been with the national organization almost since its formation, 
and their service will long be remembered. 

In conclusion, may it be said that no one can tell the 
effects for good, during the lives of unborn generations, by the 
services to America of the American Legion 
America will remember that the Legionnaire has years 
of his life to keeping this a free land and its institutions free 
institutions. We know that if generations unborn grasp the vision 
for which we have fought and remember, they, too, will pass free- 
dom under democratic ideals of government on through the ages 
to their sons and daughters, and the American Legion will have 
met in full the vision of its founders. 


Amateurs and Professionals, An Admiral’s Speech 
From the High Bridge. More About Talkative 
and Overenthusiastic Admirals. 5-5-3, the Ratio 
Nobody Knows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, the report on the naval- 
expansion bill is an admiral’s speech. But it was a strange 
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one; it was the speech of an admiral who was not alarmed 
on January 21, 1938, when the largest peacetime naval ap- 
propriation in our national history passed in the House—but 
he became thoroughly frightened January 28, a week later. 

I would not mention this except for two reasons: First, 
the Naval Affairs Committee adopts the policy of denounc- 
ing all of their colleagues in Congress who do not agree with 
them as “uninformed and misinformed amateurs” (see p. 8, 
majority report), and second, because the report of the ma- 
jority is in actual fact an admiral’s speech, transcribed with 
certain significant omissions. 

The Naval Affairs Committee has asked for ample time for 
debate; I have no complaint on that. But the matter that I 
have mentioned is really of considerable importance, because 
it gives the basic psychological background of the bill. 

“AMATEURS” AND “PROFESSIONALS”—ANCIENT MARINERS ALL 

Let me take up the matter of being “amateurs” first. 
Either the majority of the committee judge themselves as 
professionals“ old shaggy seadogs with pockets full of com- 
passes and icicles of salt hanging from their Ancient Mariner 
beards—and are trying to “kid” those opposed, or else they, 
like those of us so unfortunate as to disagree with them, are 
likewise mere amateurs. 

So if the majority admit they are amateurs, then, naturally, 
they obtained their information from professionals and are 
themselves getting kidded by the professionals, i. e., the ad- 
mirals. There are professional actors and amateur actors. 
There are professional politicians and amateur politicians— 
and whatever can be said of us in Congress, many, including 
myself, are professional politicians. 

But admirals fall in but one class. They are profes- 
sionals. At 17 they were appointed by a Member of Con- 
gress—this privilege goes to all Members whether “pro- 
fessional” or amateur“ —to the Naval Academy, and ever 
since, from that very day to this, generally from thirty- to 
forty-odd years, our Sailor of the Seven Seas has received 
a check on the good old U. S. A. each and every month. 
These checks have come unerringly, and for professional 
services rendered. 

OUR ADMIRALS ARE GOOD MEN-—-SOMETIMES OVERENTHUSIASTIC AND 

OVERIMAGINATIVE—-AND SOMETIMES EVEN WRONG 

Of course, our admirals are admittedly good men; there 
is no doubt of their ability and patriotism. But they are 
subject to the same frailties of human nature as the rest of 
us—even Congressmen so unfortunate as to be termed as 
“amateurs.” And some of our admirals are outright wind- 
bags and military, or naval, demagogues. 

Admiral Standley, while in the service, was a trouble- 
maker and feared by his subordinates. Admiral Stirling is 
constantly shooting off his mouth in the most indiscreet 
manner. Just recently he shouted some more for a big 
navy and denounced labor and the “pacifists.” Admiral 
Woodward recently said that it would be folly for Congress 
to concern itself with foreign affairs. 

I think it can be reasonably stated that the overenthusiasm 
of these admirals has become obnoxious. 

Why admirals are permitted to continuously berate their 
fellow Americans and abuse them I do not know. It is, 
however, bad taste and should be stopped. 

It must be said, however, that the admirals who appeared 
before the Naval Affairs Committee conducted themselves 
as disciplined officers. I do not accept much of their testi- 
mony; but Leahy, DuBose, and Cooke were at least not 
showing public contempt for the people and Congress as 
Standley did and as Stirling and Woodward do every chance 
they get. 

Let us forget that admirals are either indiscreet or dis- 
creet, and discuss them without any emotion whatever. It 
can be honestly stated that professional military men are 
sometimes overenthusiastic and overimaginative, and some- 
times wrong. More, they are frequently wrong, and the 
reason is they have nurtured their jobs so long they can 
rarely see anyone else’s viewpoint. 

Suppose Congress had been appointed for life in Hoover’s 
time, and Congress had the right to perpetuate itself. 
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The answer is there would be no national progress. Let no 
admirals fear this, for I shall not propose their popular 
election; but let everyone know admirals are not absolutely 
omniscient. 

To return to the committee, which charges other Congress- 
men with being misguided and misinformed amateurs, who 
do not agree with them in every word and syllable, such 
character of statement is more like abuse than argument. It 
is like calling one with whom one does not agree a Communist, 
a red, or some other term. 

NAME-CALLING AND ABUSE SETTLE NOTHING 

To abuse by calling careless names is not to arrive at any 
sensible conclusion. And I would remind the Naval Affairs 
Committee that there is some room for doubt as to the exact 
conclusions of the majority. The admirals say,exact 20 percent 
increase, no more nor less; they mumble 5-5-3, admitting in 
effect they do not know what it means, and the majority re- 
ports that only by 20 percent and the mysterious 5-5-3—that 
is, by doing exactly what the admirals say—can the Nation 
be saved. However, the whole committee did not agree. 

Indeed, there is a minority report that I hope everyone 
will read which says this warship craze is baseless. Possibly 
the minority, though, are only amateurs. May we indulge 
the hope that they can become “professionals” by agreeing 
with the majority? 

I frankly believe, though the matter is not of extreme im- 
portance, that there is room for some resentment at that 
kind of ridicule and abuse. The reason I say this is that the 
charge of “amateurs” was originated by the admirals them- 
selves—that according to this smart chat, these seafaring bon 
mots, or just plain old sailor’s abuse, that no one is allowed 
to question their “professional” opinion. I am sorry the Naval 
Committee took up this attitude of the admirals against the 
committee’s congressional colleagues. 

AN ADMIRAL’S SPEECH COOKED OVER IS AN ADMIRAL’S SPEECH STILL 


I now approach the question of the report being an ad- 
miral’s speech, Let us examine, in parallel columns, the 
hearings — where the speeches were first made — and the re- 
port: 


The following appears in Ad- 
miral Leahy’s speech before 
the Naval Affairs Committee, 
page 4 of Hearings, dated Jan- 
uary 31, 1938, within the first 
10 minutes of his testimony on 
the first day: 

In such a case we would see 
our coasts blockaded, our gut- 
lying possessions seized, our 
commerce, both coastwise and 
foreign, driven off the seas, and 
we would undergo the costly 
experience of finding the war 
lasting just as long as the 
enemy willed it; that is, until 
he had attained every objec- 
tive and everything he wanted.” 


The following appears in the 
Report by the committee, page 
6, as follows: 


“In such a case we would see 
our coasts blockaded, our out- 
lying possessions seized, our 
commerce, both coastwise and 
foreign, driven off the seas, and 
we would undergo the costly 
experience of finding the war 
lasting just as long as the 
enemy willed it; that is, until 
he had attained every objective 
and everything he wanted.” 


Looking closely at these words, they look suspiciously like 
a professional’s six and an amateur’s half dozen. 
NOTE—THE PHILIPPINES GET LOST—TWICE 


Admiral Leahy, in his testi- 
mony, continued his Flagship 
Oration as follows: 

“We have outlying posses- 
sions in Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Guam, Samoa, Panama 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. The Phil- 
ippine Islands are still United 
States territory and will re- 
main so until complete inde- 
pendence is attained. All of 
these outlying island posses- 
sions are more or less vulner- 
able, and their defense depends 
upon two factors: One is a 
local defense by mobile forces 
and fortification. The other, 
and the dominant factor, is sea 
power. A superior navy can 
prevent powerful attacks being 
made on all those island po- 
sessions that lie closer to our 


And the report of the com- 
mittee continues: 


“We have outlying possessions 
in Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Panama 


possessions are more or less 
vulnerable, and their defense 
depends upon two factors: One 
is a local defense by mobile 
forces and fortification. The 
other, and the dominant factor, 
is sea power. A sufficient navy 
can keep open the lines of sup- 
ply to the defenders of such 
possessions; and if they are se- 
cure in their own local defenses 
against minor attacks, the Navy 
can use them as from 
which to operate against the 
enemy or enemies.” 
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home territory than they do to 
those of any enemy or enemies. 


(Note above omission of 
Philippines and Guam; note also 
other significant omissions, such 
as reference to “another power” 
closer to the Philippines. It 
wouldn’t be hard to guess the 
name of that power.) 


A sufficient navy can keep open 
the lines of supply to the de- 
fenders of such possessions; 
and if they are secure in their 
own local defenses against 
minor attacks, the Navy can 
use them as bases from which 
to operate against the enemy or 
enemies. Defense of those pos- 
sessions — Guam, the Philip- 
pines, and Alaska—which lie 
nearer to the home territory of 
another power or powers than 
they do to the continental 
United States, is dependent 
solely upon sea power and the 
ability of sea power to support 
forces in those areas.” 


There is a reason for the omissions in the final report. At 
the beginning of the testimony it was all about world politics, 
and it was apparent the purpose was to have a Navy to help 
police the world. There was such great outcry over the Na- 
tion, the admirals trimmed their sails and spoke more and 
more of national defense and isolation. 


GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN USED AS A SCARE 


One other important example, however, might be men- 
tioned. Throughout the testimony the seapower of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan was lumped together as one. 

Why? 

Undoubtedly to picture those powers as a single menace 
to our national defense. It might even be said the purpose 
was to create ill-will against those nations and to crystallize 
war fever and war fear in this Nation. 


But let us proceed with Admiral Leahy’s oration, not failing 
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One word is also missing on the right. Left (Hearings), it 


is “ships and men.” 


Right (Report), it is only “ships”; men 


not mentioned. It is worthwhile to point out here that the 
next thing will be a bill to greatly increase the personnel of 


officers and men—more millions for a pay-roll navy. 
5-—5-—3—-THE RATIO NOBODY KNOWS 


The 5-5-3 ratio came in for long discussions. Through- 
out the testimony, various admirals and witnesses of all 
kinds were asked its origin and purpose. 

The question was never answered. 

Admiral Leahy felt sure it must be right, and would keep 
the peace. Somebody else did it, someone in authority. His 
information on Japan, however, was from an unidentified 
Italian press clipping; he had vague ideas our Navy must 


be expanded because others were. 
The 5-5-3 idea is shown again in parallel columns: 


After long and persistent ques- 
tioning, concerning the 5-5-3, in 
respect of its origin or purpose, 
and in particular reference to 
Japan, on page 62, the following 
light, a complete answer, ap- 


peared: 
“Admiral Leamy. I do not 
know.“ 
That was his final answer. 
No one knew. No one could 
find out. 


And the report, page 5, with 
no supporting data whatever, 
and no proof or testimony, 
states absolutely: 

“The attainment of this ratio 
is not a matter of national pride 
or prestige. It is a matter of 
the actual necessities of na- 
tional defense. 

“The accepted treaty ratios 
(5-5-3) provided a correct and 
adequate provision for defense 
against attack by any one of 
the treaty powers against any 
other.” 


Mr. Speaker, certainly one thing is true: the American 
people ought to know all about the naval race. 
So far as I am concerned, the 5-5-3 ratio has never been 


to note that his oration turns up again in the report: 


The following appears on page 
5 of the Hearings: 

“A navy cannot be created 
upon the outbreak of war. If 
it is inadequate upon the out- 
break of war it cannot be in- 
creased to adequate strength in 
a short time. The largest ships 
require at least 3 years to build. 
Smaller vessels, particularly 
those that can be put in quan- 
tity production, can be built in 
much less time. Trained per- 
sonnel for combatant ships 
cannot be quickly created. 

“Should war be forced upon 
us, the only combatant ships 
we shall have to begin that war 
will be those that are com- 
pleted when war breaks out and 
those under construction and 
nearing completion. The first 
year or two of a war will have 
to be fought with the ships and 
men that we have when the 
war starts.” 


And on page 5 of the report 
are these words: 

“It is well recognized that a 
navy cannot be created upon 
the outbreak of war. If it is 
inadequate upon the outbreak 
of war it cannot be increased to 
adequate strength in a short 
time. The capital ships require 
over 4 years to build. Smaller 
vessels can be built in less time. 


“Should war be forced upon 
us, the only combatant ships 
we shall have to begin that 
war will be those that are com- 
pleted when war breaks out and 
those under construction and 
nearing completion. The first 
year or two of a war will have 
to be conducted with the ships 
we have when the war starts.” 


It will be seen that from the changes a ship taking “at least 
3 years to build” that it is changed to “at least 4 years.” I 
am informed that a fair statement would be “approximately 


5 years.” 


Battleships 


Aircraft carriers 


sufficiently explained. The people do not understand it, and 
if they do not after all this talk, the explanation must be 
insufficient. 

We should not just shut our eyes and blindly accept the 
advice of the admirals. I do not deny they are conscientious, 
but, as I said earlier, they are quite frequently overenthusi- 
astic. If we gave some of our researchers in the food and 
drug section everything they asked for experimentation, they 
would have enough white rats and guinea pigs to ring around 
the world; if we should give our very able High Bojum of the 
G-men all he wanted, he would have G-men in every cup of 
coffee in America and fingerprints for breakfast. 

And, likewise, amateur admirals and professional politi- 
cians that we are, but nevertheless the sworn and elected 
representatives of the people, if we gave our professional 
admirals and amateur naval politicians all they wanted in 
the way of battleships, they would have ships nosing around 
in other people’s business seven times seven over in all of 
the seven seas, and would come back for more appropria- 
tions—secret—to find ocean No. 8. 

Now I have a chart from the Literary Digest, first printed 
in the New York Daily News, which latter paper is strongly 
in favor of the expansion of the Navy. The figures are com- 
piled from official statistics. The information shown is of 
ships, under age and ready to fight, plus those either building 
or appropriated for. Here is the chart: 


[From the New York Daily News and Literary Digest] 


In addition to this the House of Representatives has already appropriated for 2 more battleships and this will no doubt be approved 
by the Senate. Under the present law 11 battleships are authorized to be built in 5 years, This would make 28 battleships (although 


some would become “over age”) for this country or 3 times what Japan has now. 


(Note by MAVERICK.) 
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It will be noted that we have nearly twice the battleships 
of Japan. Pinned down, Admiral Leahy finally admitted, as 
I have already pointed out, that the only information he had 
on the subject was a news story in an Italian newspaper that 
more Japanese ships were being built. At the same time, 
the Japanese specifically denied it; have agreed to abolish 
capital ships and airplane carriers, if others will do so. 


I do not wish to enter into extended discussion here as to 
the merits of certain craft. I have merely attempted to point 
out that America has good national defense, although we need 
more coast defense and port-based airplanes; that admirals 
are human; and that there is no pressing emergency if one 
will only glance at the comparative table above. 

Since the Navy cannot possibly even get what is authorized 
now started in a year or two, and there is no emergency, no 
possible harm can be done by defeating this bill and taking 
up the matter next session. 

Indeed, I think it not only fair but necessary that Amer- 
ica’s 127,000,000 “amateurs” must use their own heads and 
think this thing over. Neither the American people nor 
Members of Congress ought to permit themselves to be in- 
timidated because professionals“ denounce the taxpayers of 
the Nation as “amateurs.” 


Drafting Wealth as Well as Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


EDITORIAL FROM ENID (OKLA.) NEWS, FEBRUARY 25, 1938 


` Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor an editorial from the 
Enid (Okla.) News of February 25, 1938, entitled “Drafting 
Wealth as Well as Youth.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Enid (Okla.) News, Feb. 25, 1938] 
DRAFTING WEALTH AS WELL AS YOUTH 


Three governmental departments—the Army, Navy, and Treas- 
ury—are voicing loud opposition to the Lee measure for draft of 
Wealth in wartime, as well as draft of men. The three depart- 
ments are agreed that the draft of men is perfectly all right; they 
object to the draft of wealth. It is the same old opposition to 
the universal draft. Men, yes; but industry and capital, no. 

This is not necessarily to agree with all the details of the bill, 
sponsored by JosH LEE, junior Oklahoma Senator, but it is to 
agree in principle. Such a measure would be one of the greatest 
deterrents to war that could be had in this country. Were wealth 
to be conscripted along with manpower, the warmongers, the 
munitions makers, the gunsmiths, the shipbuilders, the armorers 
of varied sorts would think twice or thrice or more before loudly 
howling for war. Were the profits of war to be taken from that 
bloody enterprise, the big boys who shout for it beforehand, and 
hurrah from behind the lines for the lads in the trenches, would 
scarcely be so active; their support of war propaganda would drop 
off tremendously; and the likelihood of this Nation being horn- 
swaggled into another war such as the late world imbroglio would 
be reduced to almost nothing. 

“The World War proved,” asserts Senator LEE, that the only 
equitable manner of raising an army of men is by selective draft. 
By the same token, it should be equally obvious that the only fair 
method of equalizing the financial burdens of war is by a similar 
selective draft of capital.” 

Naturally, capital lets out a squawk at such a thought. Yet if 
the cream of the Nation's youth can be forcibly made to offer its 
limbs, life, and prospects on the supposed altar of war-making 
patriotism, then there surely is no reason that so inanimate a 
thing, and bloodless, as capital, should not do likewise. 

The thought of war is not nice, nor the thought of capital draft, 
either. But what about the thought of the draft of your sons, 
brothers, fathers? 
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State Department Must Act as Hard-Headed 
Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON, OF CONNECTICUT, 
BEFORE CO FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 
MARCH 14, 1938 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrcorp, I include the following statement 
made by me before the Committee on Reciprocity Infor- 
mation: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the purpose 
of Congress in delegating authority to the executive branch to 
make trade agreements is to increase the volume of our export 
business both in quantity and quality. 

What many people do not realize, except the manufacturers 
and industrialists who are attempting to build up an export 
business, is that today commerce in nearly all foreign countries 
is regulated by a system of governmental control, restrictions, and 
quotas, so that commercial relations with them are practically 
and almost directly conducted through their respective govern- 
ments. 

The day when our industry could go into foreign markets and 
secure orders without the aid and intercession of our Government 
is no more, It requires the mediation of a governmental agency 
to get and maintain business with other nations, and to this 
extent the State and Commerce Departments are the promotional 
salesmen in the foreign markets for the products of our industry. 

In carrying out the intent of Congress, the State Department 
and the Committee for Reciprocity Information can act only as 
hard-headed businessmen. 

This country produces surpluses, Industry must find a market 
for actual and potential surpluses, if it is to maintain efficient 
and capacity production. 

As to the proposed agreement with the United Kingdom, and 
the published outline under consideration, I am sure the com- 
mittee does not expect a Congressman to present detailed in- 
formation regarding industry in his district. I desire only to 
make a few comments regarding the reciprocal-trade agreements 
program in general and the textile industry in particular. 

This program is not a free-trade program, and was never 80 
intended. The 17 consummated treaties furnish clear proof that 
the program is based upon the protective principle. Any argu- 
ments to the contrary are simple political propaganda aimed to 
deceive and injure this administration. 

In the first place, I have consistently supported the program. 
I believe it is working for the benefit of all sections of the country, 
including Connecticut. I disagree with those who have 
that the program be delayed and who have introduced bills for 
that purpose. 

Observing as I do your method of accepting written statements 
and of holding oral hearings, after publishing an outline of the 
scope and possible concessions under study, I am convinced that 
the 17 agreements thus far signed have been carried out in the 
safe, careful, and deliberate manner suggested by the President 
in his speech of March 2, 1934, when he originally asked the 
Congress for the authority to promote our export trade and under- 
take tariff reforms through the method of negotiating agreements 
with foreign countries. 

In considering this program and the proposed specific agree- 
ment, your committee should regard that its value depends on 
any resultant increased production and consumption of 
It is this enhancement in volume and value of products which 
justified your efforts. Particularly in the textile field, including 
cotton, rayons, woolens, etc., where our industry is labor- 
ing under peculiar national and international handicaps, do I 
recommend that no concessions to Great Britain or other 
nations be granted which will result in the lowering to our domestic 
producers of the amount or percentage of our total domestic market 
which they now have, based on an average of the past few years, 

This is similar to certain protective features which were ex- 
pressed in the trade agreement with Czechoslovakia. In fact, such 
a protective ratio should be guaranteed all industries which are 
highly competitive and not of a monopolistic nature, which employ 
large units of labor, and particularly those which have fair and 
decent standards of wages and hours for their employees. 

From our standpoint, a wise and fair adjustment of the tariff, 
which will permit taking goods in return for what we sell, re- 
quires a broad outlook and consideration of the matter from 
a national viewpoint. 
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There should be no lack of appreciation of the value and impor- 
tance of manufacturing. The operation of industry is necessary if 
it is to employ labor. Congress has granted various forms of assist- 
ance and subsidies to our farming elements. I appeal to those 
responsible for this program not to jeopardize those 
workers whose compensation is affected by tariffs. 

The productivity of labor depends upon the skill of workmen, 
the type of machinery utilized, organization of the working force, 
and management. It is the labor cost per unit of output which 
counts in the competitive field. This applies to different sections 
of our country as well as to foreign countries. 

In this connection I should like to call to the attention of the 
committee the study of the President’s Cabinet committee on the 
cotton-textile industry. Some of the factors mentioned in the 
findings of that committee, such as “excess capacity and obso- 
lescence” have long been a serious problem in the cotton-textile 
industry of New England. As noted in that study, the methods of 
merchandising and marketing need to be improved. The industry 
is gradually attempting rationalization of this problem. The re- 
port further commended the attempt of the industry to maintain 
the labor standards provided by the codes. 

Those industries which are honestly carrying out minimum wage 
and maximum hour standards should be en Particular 
consideration should be given to those industries where employers 
pay adequate and decent wages commensurate with the tariff 

rotection received, and especially those who do not employ child 
abor. 

Lastly, may I suggest that no adjustments should be made in 
the tariffs unless they be made flexible, and especially in the com- 
petitive industries, any changes should be small and graduated, 
taking particular care of the marginal productive industries. I 
hope the welfare, not of an infant industry, but of a full-grown 
industry like textiles, which is being crowded by the infant indus- 
tries of the South and of foreign countries, will be given adequate 
protection. 


What America Paid for the Nine Power Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON N. SCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Washington Conference, 
held in 1921, for the first time produced a set of treaties 
limiting naval construction and naval fortifications and 
putting into a treaty the policy of the open door in China. 
The United States called the Washington Conference for a 
number of reasons. In the first place, we were desirous of 
preventing a naval race between ourselves, Japan, and Great 
Britain. In the second place, we were anxious to find a 
substitute for the Anglo-Japanese alliance which had been 
concluded before the World War. This alliance, if allowed 
to continue after the World War, could have no other pur- 
pose than that of being directed at the United States. In 
case of war with Japan, Great Britain would have been pre- 
vented from assisting the United States if such assistance 
had seemed desirable. Third, tension between the United 
States and Japan had reached the highest point since 1907. 
Talk of war was common in both countries, and the United 
States had no desire to make war on Japan. Fourth, the 
United States was anxious to do what it could to maintain 
the open door in China and to prevent any power from 
gaining new exclusive privileges in China. What we really 
wanted was to find some means by which the Chinese could 
have freedom to develop their nation as an independent 
state. In other words, the United States called the Wash- 
ington Conference in order to bring peace to the Far East 
by settling as many of the outstanding far eastern questions 
as possible. We took this move because peace in the Far 
East seemed the best means of protecting American interests 
and American trade, while at the same time benefiting other 
nations who had interests in Asia. We-had only two alter- 
natives in 1921—either we could call a conference, as we 
did, to settle the naval question and the problems relating 
to China by the establishment of a treaty system for the 
Far East or we had to continue to build up our Navy, fortify 
the Philippines and Guam, and prepare for trouble. Few 
people supported the latter alternative. 
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The Washington Conference, therefore, was an American 
attempt to make peace in the Far East, and we must not 
forget the fact that the United States made very definite 
sacrifices to achieve this peace. What were these sacrifices? 

First, although we had the resources to build a bigger 
navy, we substituted naval limitation for a naval race and 
naval limitation was costly to the United States. In order 
to achieve naval limitation we scrapped 13 vessels in process 
of construction and 15 old vessels. In other words, we de- 
stroyed a total naval tonnage of 845,740. The ships we 
scrapped, either existing or in process of construction, were 
almost equal in tonnage to the total tonnage scrapped by 
both Great Britain and Japan. The British scrapped 20 
old vessels with a tonnage of 583,000. The Japanese 
scrapped a total of 16 ships with a tonnage of 435,328. The 
United States scrapped more vessels under construction than 
either Great Britain or Japan. We thus sacrificed the be- 
ginnings of a post-war modern navy in order to achieve 
naval limitation which we believed was a step toward peace. 

Second, by agreement with Great Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy, we gave up the right to fortify Guam and the 
Philippines. The Japanese agreed not to fortify their island 
possessions, and the British agreed not to fortify Hong Kong. 
This again was a sacrifice greater than that of either Japan 
or Great Britain. By limiting our Navy and agreeing not 
to fortify Guam or the Philippines, we gave up the possi- 
bility of protecting our possessions in the Pacific. The 
British did not give up the right to fortify Singapore and the 
construction of that base is potentially a great advantage to 
the British in protecting her possessions in the Pacific. 
Japan’s island possessions lie close enough to her home terri- 
tory to be easily protected by her Navy based in home waters. 
It is important, therefore, to recall that the United States, 
by agreeing to naval limitation and nonfortification of the 
Philippines and Guam, placed Japan in a position to domi- 
nate the western Pacific. In other words, we gave Japan 
complete security while giving up our own ability to defend 
our possessions west of Hawaii. Certainly this was a gain 
for Japan, since neither the United States nor Great Britain 
could successfully attack her. 

Third, although the United States made sacrifices which 
allowed the Japanese to achieve complete security for their 
own possessions, we expected that Japan would not abuse 
the advantages we had given her. 

In order to be sure of peace in the Far East, we signed two 
other treaties. First, the Four Power Pact with Japan, Great 
Britain, and France, by which the United States and these 
nations agreed to maintain the status quo in the Pacific, 
This pact was substituted for the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
Next, we signed the Nine Power Treaty along with Japan, and 
the other nations having interests in China. The Nine 
Power Treaty has three significant provisions. First, the 
powers agreed to “respect the sovereignty, the independence, 
and the territorial and administrative integrity of China.” 
Second, the powers agreed “to provide the fullest and most 
unembarrassed opportunity to China to develop and maintain 
for herself an effective and stable government.” Third, the 
powers agreed “to refrain from taking advantage of condi- 
tions in China in order to seek special rights or privileges.” 
These provisions, along with the other articles of the Nine 
Power Treaty, put into written form the American policy of 
the open door and the maintenance of China’s independ- 
ence. We expected that this treaty would be lived up to by 
Japan and every other power which signed the treaty because 
the treaty was achieved through definite sacrifices on our 
part. 

The Washington Conference treaties, therefore, were an 
American formula for peace in the Far East, and that 
formula was that you cannot achieve peace unless you pay 
for it. We paid for it; Great Britain paid for it; and Japan 
paid for it, by signing the Nine Power Treaty. But it is 
important to note that Japan paid less than any of the great 
powers, provided it was her intention to keep peace. The 
Washington Conference treaties kept peace in the Far East 
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for 10 years, and their success was due primarily to the 
fact that the conference undertook to settle not just one 
far eastern problem but all far eastern problems. These 
problems were discussed in their relation to each other, and 
‘a sacrifice made by one nation to settle one problem was 
offset by a gain in another sphere. Again it must be re- 
peated that Japan achieved security by the Washington 
treaties. 

It can be clearly seen now that one of the primary reasons 
why these treaties have been broken is the fact that the 
military group in Japan was not willing to maintain peace 
in the Far East. The naval-limitation treaty was abrogated 
by Japan and passed out of existence on December 31, 1936. 
The United States Government and the members of the 
League of Nations have already stated that Japan has 
violated the Nine Power Treaty. In many respects the 
present situation is similar to that of 1921. Again we are 
embarking on a naval race. Again tension between the 
United States and Japan has increased. Again conditions 
in China are chaotic. Again we are confronted with an 
alliance that may be used against us. Now the alliance is 
between Germany, Italy, and Japan. Therefore, we are 
faced with the same alternatives as in 1921. Either we can 
build up our Navy and spend a huge amount of money in 
expectation of trouble, or we can take the first opportunity 
to deal with the far eastern situation in the most success- 
ful way it has ever been dealt with, namely, a conference 
which shall take up again all outstanding questions in the 
Far East. It is still possible to substitute naval limitation 
for a naval race. It is still possible to substitute a general 
treaty for a system of alliances. It is still possible to settle 
the remaining questions relating to China to provide China 
with an additional opportunity to become an independent 
and stable nation. All that it takes is a willingness to seize 
the first opportunity to bring peace in the Far East and 
initiate a conference. We paid a lot for the Nine Power 
Treaty. It was good for 10 years. We paid less for the 
Nine Power Treaty than the cost of a war with Japan. The 
question now is whether we want to take the lead in a con- 
structive policy designed to bring peace in the Far East or 
whether we are prepared to pay the cost, the tremendous 
cost of war. 


The Accomplishments of the National Youth 
Administration in the State of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 


LETTER FROM ANNE LAUGHLIN, KANSAS DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I submit for the Recorp a letter from Miss Anne 
Laughlin, Kansas director, National Youth Administration, 
giving a résumé of the Kansas program, which, in the words 
of one of the leading educators of that State, “has been ad- 
ministered in such a considerate and efficient way that it nas 
been an inyaluable aid to these fine young people and has 
also given assistance to the worthy institutions that were 
struggling to keep their doors open.” 

NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION OP KANSAS, 
Topeka, Kans., March 10, 1938. 
Hon. JOHN HOUSTON, 
Congressman of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Houston: In compliance with your request 
we are sending to you a review of the accomplishments of the 
National Youth Administration program in Kansas, and more 
specifically the contribution made to youth in your district. 
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We have been operating for 214 years and in that time have 
passed through the early experimental stages, and have arrived at 
the point where these benefits can be viewed and our course of 
action can be tested for its fundamental soundness. 

In the early months of our work the all-important task was 
to put young people back in school or give them employment. 
These two objectives have been maintained; however, the problem 
of youth when stripped of its surface implications has been found 
to be many-sided. 

We have, therefore, tried to develop a youth program having 
the following objectives: 

1. Make education possible for needy and deserving youths who 
should be in school. 

2. Provide project employment for out-of-school youths between 
the ages of 18 and 24, inclusive, with a view toward giving— 

(a) Work experience. 

(b) Specific training in line with native ability and interest. 

(c) Contributing units of value to the communities and spon- 
soring agencies. 

3. Develop an occupational counseling and guidance program. 

4. Place youth in private employment. 

It is clear that these objectives demand a program which treats 
youth not as a blanket group of jobless persons but as separate 
personalities, who because of inadequate early training and finan- 
cial limitations need direction and personal treatment. 

We are now in a position to assure you that for those we are 
able to help, this goal—with the cooperation of county commis- 
sioners, school men, service clubs, and interested local individuals— 
is being reached. 


On the student-aid program we have provided part-time em- 
ployment to the following extent: 


High School 


(Maximum earnings, $6 a month; average, approximately $3 a 
month) 


1 As of Feb. 15, 1938. 
College and graduate aid 
(Maximum earnings, 1937-38: College, $20 a month; graduate, $40 


a month. Average earnings, 1937-38: College, $15 a month; 
graduate, $30 a month) 


1 As of Feb. 15, 1838, 


Colleges in district No. 5 


1937-38 Total 

Wichita University... — $24, $6, 884. 50 | $48,115.70 
Friends University... Š 5, 1,719.50 | 11, 474. 00 
Sacred Heart Junior % 1, 375.00 2. 400, 00 
Bethel College = 6, 1, 833.59 | 12, 206. 78 
Hesston College K 126. 20 700. 11 
Eldorado Junior College 2 6, 1,380.00 | 11, 504.66 
McPherson College. s 6, 1,916.05 | 13, 389. 05 
Central Academy 2 l, 456. 50 3, 483. 50 
Bethany College. — 6, 1. 850. 10 11, 084. 07 

D ASS 16, 550. 44 | 115, 347. 87 


The school men have amply earned our praise for their efficient 
local administration of the school projects. We have recently held 
county meetings of all the high-school heads for the purpose of 
evaluating the program and discussing the training value of their 
projects. In by far the majority of the counties an expression 
of approval was given both to the present administration of the 
work and to the philosophy of student assistance. 

We are happy to report that sound principles are being applied 
by the school men in selecting the students and in planning their 
work projects; and that accordingly the majority of the 9,983 
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instances, personal 
counseling to insure good work habits and prepare them for future 
employment in the field of their primary ability. 

The -ai similarly being conducted by the 


assigned work tn the chemistry laboratory; a lawyer, in the law 
library, and so forth. 
One of the most dangerous fallacies accepted by many today is 
the first guess that the solution for youth ills can be found in 
Many youths by nature do not fit into the 
of the classroom, many d 


by the county relief agencies as in need of assistance. As of 

February 15, 1938, 4,134 were employed, of which number 1,985 
were girls, 2,149 boys. 

The projects for girls, exclusive of camps and resident training 


of youth labor: 


Feb. 1, 1938 
Cement construction: 
aa 88 r.. acl ok Le LEAL i 
yey Sas Sy Slee Ske i SSE BEEN REE AS IR S3 
Surin: S NOED ̃ — ——— —j 62 
Silos (for State college) 4 
rin ewes 40 
Picnic tables, benches, ovens—— -=-= -mm = 12 
Rock construction: 
RE RE ace ae en a a ee an 19 
Retaining 4 S ES D S AEO Pee > 65 
Soyo Seas Wee E we eee — 5 
CS a 28 ee ae 17 
Set = a EE: a ee =; 21 
Cg ATS FR ESS a A 2a ES — 67 
ß ee 26 


Closed buildings (Scout cabins, etc.) z 2 
Hard-surface construction: 


In the Congressional Fifth District, N. Y. A. projects have de- 
veloped extensive park improvements at Garvin Park in Augusta, 
City Park in Douglass, and Simms Park in Wichita. In addition, 
an N. Y. A. youth center building has been developed at Wichita, 
which necessitated extensive improvement work. Cabins and other 
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improvements were built at the Salvation Army fresh-air camp 
near Wichita. 

Improvements were made at the high-school grounds at Welling- 
ton. A street-sign project was developed by the city of Belle 
Plaine, as well as an extensive bookbinding project for the library 
and schools there. 

Supervised recreation in parks and at schools in Wichita has 
been maintained for 3 years, and projects for girls in sewing, rug 
Weaving, and clerical units have been maintained in Butler, Sedg- 
wick, and Sumner Counties. 


project girls and boys are enrolled. The third unit is a semiresi- 
| project located at 


and our county supervisors. year 583 of these 

classes have been held in which 15,189 youths received information 
on various occupations and “how to get a job.” Eight hundred and 
thirty adults, representing business groups, service clubs, and 
schools, served as class instructors. 


DER Coe 
gression, State 
District 
F a0: I E EEE Ee BAIA $40, 511. 13 379. 
College and graduate aid . 115, 347. 87 867, 212. 16 
Works projects (out-of-school youths) ..-------------- 116, 819. 44] 1. 406, 823. 95 
an E a a AA ͤ — CNN TONE, “eRe ithe S 2. 886, 415. 40 


You may be assured that we have at all times administered the 
youth program in order that the greatest good could come to 
the greatest number of youths, keeping in mind, conservation of 
the funds allocated to our State. 

Any additional information which you may desire relative to 
any phase of our work will be most gladly sent to you. 


With kindest personal regards, I remain, 
Sincerely, 
ANNE LAUGHLIN, State Director, 


The Monetary Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 


LETTER FROM HON. ROBERT T. OWEN, OF OKLAHOMA, TO 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record on the Mone- 
tary Depression, I am including a letter from Hon. Robert 
L. Owen, from the State of Oklahoma, to the President of 
the United States. 

Senator Owen is a friend of the President’s and of the 
administration, and is doing what he can to fix the respon- 
sibility for the depression where it rightfully belongs, with 
the private Federal reserve bankers long left in control of 
the public currency. 


— 
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The letter is as follows: 
IMMEDIATE CORRECTION OF THE 
OCTOBER 26, 1937. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The highest standard of living means 
necessarily the maximum production of what the people need and 
desire. This means that the index of physical production shall 
rise until all the employables are at work. The index of physical 
production for 1923-25 was put at 100 by the Coolidge administra- 
tion, which showed for 1929 an index of 119, and for 1936, 105, 
which was lower than in 1926 by 3 percent, whereas it should have 
been, making allowance for increase in population and technologi- 
cal advances and increase in machinery, at least 30-percent higher, 
or 140, because we had an increase of population from 1926 to 1936 
of over 10 percent. The horsepower in industry, commerce, and 
agriculture, has increased over 100 percent. There is a cause for 
this failure to advance in physical production, and that cause has 
been demonstrated beyond the possibility of human doubt to have 
been the contraction of the money supply between 1929 and 1936. 
Of this we have absolute dependable information. The money 
supply in checks debited in 1929 was one thousand two hundred 
and thirty billions. In 1936 it was six hundred billions. 

This colossal fact seems to have escaped the attention of your 
monetary advisers, but the contemporaneous effects on our physi- 
cal production is shown by the index which corresponds directly 
with the contraction of the money supply. The index of physical 
production instead of rising fell in 1930 to 96 from 119. In 1931 it 
fell to 82, in 1982 it fell to 64, in 1933 it rose to 76, in 1934 it rose to 
79, in 1935 it rose to 90, in 1936 it rose to 105. From 1933 to 1936 
you increased the money supply ten billions by the sale of bonds 
to the member and nonmember banks, but during the years ending 
June 30, 1933 to 1934, the banks nullified your expansion by con- 
tracting their loans by over six billions. These are the vital facts 
to which your attention should have been called by your monetary 
advisers. Your advisers appear to be in a state of inertia and 
mental confusion, and are urging upon you the false theory “that 
the banks are full of money,” as an argument to keep you from 
favoring expansion. 

THE BANKS ARE FULL OF MONEY 

In October 1934 you permitted me to have an interview with 
you for 20 minutes in the presence of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Morgenthau, the Director of the Bureau of Research, Mr. 
Goldenweiser, Mr. Viner, monetary expert, and Mr. Thomas, member 
of the Federal Reserve Board. The first words you said to me 


were: 

“They tell me, Senator, that the banks are full of money. What 
have you to say to that?” 

I replied that the statement was misleading; that the demand 
bank deposits belonged to the individual depositors, and not to 
the banks; that the banks did not lend the demand bank deposits 
belonging to other people, but in making loans, created demand 
bank deposits and increased their own demand liabilities to the 
extent of such loans against individual property as representing 
time obligations of the individual borrower to the banks; that 
for this reason, they are unwilling to expand their demand liabili- 
ties to businessmen, preferring to make loans exclusively to the 
Government; that while they were making their loans to the 
Government and expanding credit, they were contracting loans to 
the businessmen of the country. In the 2 years preceding June 
1934, they had contracted their loans and investments from 27.8 
billions to 21.4 billions, a contraction of 6.4 billions. In March 
1934 in a special letter to you, I enclosed the weekly bulletins of 
the Federal Reserve banks, showing a contraction by them from 
March 15, 1933, to March 14, 1934, of $2,912,000,000 additional 
contraction of credit and currency by the Federal Reserve banks, 
In other words, while you were expending credit through the sale 
of Government bonds to the member and nonmember banks, the 
Federal Reserve banks and the member and nonmember banks, 
were contracting credit to the extent of 10 billions. Many banks 
failed from March 1, 1933, to October 1934. This contraction dis- 
regarded the fact that the Congress, in the Thomas amendment, 
had urged the expansion of credit 3 billions in currency, and 
8 billions more by the purchase of United States bonds by the 
Federal Reserve banks. The view of the Congress of the United 
States, that expansion was ne Was answered by the Reserve 
banks with a contraction of $2,912,000,000 in 1 year, and a con- 
traction by the member and nonmember banks of over 6 billions 
in 2 years. Is it any wonder, Mr. -President, that the index of 
physical production went down? 

The meaning of the term that “the banks are full of money” was 
that the country had no need for additional money or currency. 
I have pointed out the contraction of credit; but permit me to 
remind you that, in addition to this contraction of credit already 
cited, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation discovered in 
October 1934 a further contraction of credit in the form of about 
$6,000,000,000 of demand bank deposits, which were being hoarded 
and taken out of actual circulation by our great corporations and 
individuals as reserves further depressions. 

Permit me to point out that not only were demand bank deposits 
being hoarded, but during 1931-34 even the pocket money of the 
country, the currency, was hoarded on such a large scale that the 
Department of Commerce discovered over a thousand places in the 
United States resorting to barter exchange and the issuance of 


: 
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scrip money as a substitution for the currency which had been 
withdrawn from circulation. Knoxville, Tenn., issued $1,200,000 
of scrip money. Atlantic City issued $1,500,000, New Jersey issued 
$29,000,000, and the city of Detroit issued $40,000,000 of this scrip 
money. The clearing houses of the United States authorized over 
600,000,000 of clearing-house certificates to be used as money. See 
the radio address of Mr. Vernon Brown, of the Chase National 
Bank, who informed the country that the Chase National Bank 
had an exhibit containing 2,000 varieties of scrip money printed 
on paper, metal, and wood during this depression; and yet I was 
called on to answer the advice of your monetary advisers “that the 
banks are full of money.” 

Your advisers attempt to justify this advice to you that the banks 
could, under the law governing their reserves, make loans to the 
businessmen of the country and thereby create money. The an- 
swer to this plea is that the power of private institutions to create 
money when they are unwilling to create money, as disclosed by 
Mr. Viner's Chicago report, is no answer at all to a country going 
through bankruptcy for a lack of money supply with which to 
transact their business, and from which property might find a 
market and distressed debtors meet their obligations. It’s no 
answer at all to answer a country famishing for money that the 
banks could create it, especially when the United States Govern- 
ment has the exclusive right and duty under the Constitution to 
create the money which the people of the country require. The 
United States Supreme Court, in the Legal Tender cases, declared 
that the Constitution of the United States broadly gave to the 
United States the exclusive right to create money and denied it to 
the States or to State corporations. 

The Congress, by the Banking Act of 1935, gave the Federal 
Reserve Board the power to expand our money supply and to con- 
tract it by buying and selling bonds. The Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Reserve banks have done nothing to use this 
power in defense of this country, and the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System was not long ago 
quoted as saying we had as much money now as in 1929. He 
based this statement on the theory that the demand bank deposits 
in December 1936 were approximately twenty-four billions, and 
that the demand bank deposits in 1929 were twenty-four billions. 
He overlooked the fact that demand bank deposits, having zero 
“velocity” or no circulation are hoarded deposits, and do not com- 
prise money in circulation. He overlooked the fact that in 1929 
the demand bank deposits produced one thousand two hundred 
and thirty billions of check money while in 1936 they produced 
only half as much, or six hundred billions. He overlooked the 
fact that in 1929 there were ten billions of time deposits con- 
vertible into, and which were converted into demand bank de- 
posits by 1932, while no such time deposits exist now. 

On January last the production of steel was at a maximum, the 
business indexes favorable, and then the banks began to contract 
their money supply by selling United States bonds to the deposi- 
tors. They contracted their loans and investments over one thou- 
sand eight hundred millions from January 6 to October 13. Saga- 
cious men on Wall Street exercised their lawful privileges of 
selling securities which they anticipated would go down under this 
policy of contracting credit. Their forecast was entirely justified. 
The recession of business verified their forecast. The stock mar- 
ket in August, September, and October went through a tragio 
collapse. The remedy is in your hands, and you have the power 
to correct this recession in business activity by re-creating the 
money supply which has contracted since January and which had 
contracted when you were elected. The indefensible contraction 
of credit in 1921, which the Democratic national platform of 1924 
denounced, was followed by your platform in 1932 denouncing the 
“Indefensible contraction of credit” as the cause of the depression 
of 1932. You were elected to restore the normal predepression 
level of the value of property. Your administration has not done 
so. On the contrary, the Secretary of the Treasury, at the Harvard 
conference, February 27, minimized this duty, and held out no 
promise of its achievement. The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in their communication to Senator SMITH, on 
the Senate Committee of Agriculture and Forestry of July 30, 
pursued the same policy; but in your letter to Senator BARKLEY, 
you put the responsibility of monetary reform on Congress, and in 
your address dedicating the Federal Reserve building, you again 
gave hope to those who have been brought to the verge of despair 
by the negligence and lack of understanding of your monetary 
advisors. I refuse to hold you responsible, Mr. President, for there 
is an obvious limit to the endurance of any man, and I am clearly 
conscious of the Niagara of demands that flows over your desk. 
I do not even hold Secretary Morgenthau responsible, because I 
cannot forget a piece of grim humor of his great predecessor, John 
G. Carlisle, under Grover Cleveland. While signing his mail 
rapidly, Senator Harris, of Tennessee, entered, stood silent for 3 
minutes, then said abruptly, “Carlisle, what are you doing?” Car- 
lisle replied, while he continued rapidly to sign letters and docu- 
ments, by saying, 

“I am signing my name to letters— 

“Written by gentlemen of whom I know little— 

“Addressed to gentlemen of whom I know less— 

“Containing matters and things of which I know nothing.” 

God save the President of the United States, and the great people 
for whom he has shown his love by 5 years of strenuous labor. 

Your faithful servant, 


ROBERT L. OWEN. 
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Tax on Distilled Liquors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the inclusion of an addi- 
tional tax of 25 cents per gallon on distilled liquors in the 
Revenue Act of 1938, and the debate which attended the 
proposal for such additional tax, is further proof that more 
misinformation can be provided in a shorter space of time 
on the subject of distilled spirits than on any subject ever 
discussed on the floor. 

After all the herrings have been drawn across the path 
and all the anathema against the alleged Whisky Trust has 
vanished into thin air, the net result of the House action has 
been to impose an additional sales tax on the consumers of 
distilled spirits. It is but another of those hidden taxes 
whereby the consumers of distilled spirits help pay Uncle 
Sam’s bills every time they consume a drink. 

If proof is needed, let us look at the facts. Most of the 

whisky sold today is blended liquor. A case contains 12 
quarts, or 3 gallons. The Federal rectifying tax is 30 cents 
per gallon, or 90 cents per case. The Federal internal- 
revenue tax is $2 per gallon, or $6 per case. The excise tax is 
8 cents per gallon, or 24 cents per case. The proposed addi- 
tional tax is 25 cents per gallon, or 75 cents per case. The 
Federal tax on a case of liquor would, therefore, be $7.89 per 
case. 
Only one State where distilled spirits are legalized has no 
State gallonage tax. That is California. In all other wet 
States the tax ranges from 40 cents per gallon to $1.60 per 
gallon. One must therefore add from $1.20 per case to $4.80 
per case to the Federal tax, making a total tax per case 
ranging from $9.09 to $12.60 per case of 12 quarts. Aggre- 
gate taxes, therefore, range from 76 cents to $1.05 per quart. 
For every quart of blended liquor that is consumed, there- 
fore, Uncle Sam and the States receive from 76 cents to $1.05 
per quart from the consumer to help pay the bills. Will 
anyone argue, therefore, that this additional tax is not a 
tax on the consumer? 

Up to this point we have not considered all other items 
that enter into the cost and distribution of liquor. First 
comes the investment in a distillery enterprise. Then comes 
the cost of grain. Then comes the cost of labels, bottles, and 
cases. Then comes the wholesaler’s profit. Then comes the 
retailer’s profit. ‘Then come the endless license fees. 

To the Federal Government, rectifiers pay from $100 to 
$200 annually; wholesalers, $100; retailers, $25; retailers of 
medicinal spirits, $25 per year. Not to be outdone, the States 
also impose license fees. The State license fees range from 
$50 to $25,000 on distillers, from nothing to $4,000 for whole- 
salers, from $10 to $800 for retailers, from $25 to $1,000 for 
hotels and restaurants. 

Then come the assortment of licenses required by cities 
and counties. 

Then come the various Federal and State stamps which 
must be purchased. 

Then must be included, in the case of imported liquors, 
the excise tax of $2.50 per gallon, or $7.50 per case. 

All these items are imposed upon liquor before it gets to 
the consumer and when it does get to him he becomes the 
unwitting victim of a host of tax gatherers. 

Two things happen as this tax moves skyward. First, 
there will be decreased consumption so that the tax defeats 
itself. The other is that the bootlegger operates on the 
basis of the tax which he saves. The higher the tax, the 
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greater the lure to engage in bootlegging and that fact is 
borne out by the recent report of the Alcohol Tax Unit be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee, page 485 of the hear- 
ings on the Treasury bill, in which it is stated that seizures 
of stills are now running from 210 to 225 per week. And if 
it is any comfort to anybody, there is still plenty of bootleg 
liquor flowing daily in the Nation’s Capital. 

One is tempted to believe that the Congress is deliberately 
seeking to restore prohibition, because increased taxes on 
liquor will restore the bootlegger, and the return of the 
bootlegger is the most certain way to bring back prohibition. 


Tragic Dairy Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 


LETTER FROM CHARLES W. HOLMAN, SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter received 
this morning with reference to the economic condition of the 
dairy farmers in the United States: 

Marc 14, 1938. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN: A most serious and possibly tragic outlook 
faces dairy farmers. Its causes may be traced to a combination of 
Government policy and the second depression which we are ex- 
periencing. You are, therefore, earnestly requested to give care- 
ful attention to the subject matter of this communication. 

First. The entire dairy tariff structure is threatened by the 
trade-agreement policy of the Government. Already dairy duties 
have been cut as follows: Fresh or sour cream from 56.6 to 35 
cents per gallon; Cheddar, Edam, Gouda, Roquefort, and Blue 
Mold cheeses from 7 cents per pound but not less than 35 percent 
ad valorem to 5 cents per pound but not less than 25 percent 
ad valorem; Swiss cheese types from 7 cents per pound but not 
less than 35 percent ad varorem and Gruyere process cheese from 
7 cents per pound but not less than 85 percent ad valorem to 
5 cents per pound but not less than 20 percent ad varolem. In 
the pending second trade agreement with Canada, there is a possi- 
bility that the duty on fresh and sour cream will be cut further 
to 28.3 cents per gallon and that Cheddar cheese in all forms, 
unprocessed, will be cut to 3.5 cents per pound but not less than 
17% percent ad valorem. 

Second. In the second proposed Canadian agreement, fresh and 
sour whole milk, fresh and sour skim milk and buttermilk and 
dried buttermilk are being considered for tariff reductions. ‘This 
may mean that the duty on fresh or sour whole milk will be re- 
duced from 6.5 to 3.25 cents per gallon; that fresh or sour skim 
milk and buttermilk will be reduced from 2.05 cents per gallon to 
1.025 and that the duty on dried buttermilk will be reduced from 
3 cents per pound to 1.5 cents per pound. 

Third. In connection with the second agreement with 
Canada, it is common talk that the State Department may agree 
to suspend the operation of the Lenroot-Taber Sanitary Im- 
port Act. This act was passed a number of years ago at the 
instance of this federation because of the known unsanitary con- 
ditions in the eastern Provinces of Canada. The requirements of 
the act are equivalent to the uirements imposed upon domestic 
producers in the territory supplying the metropolitan New York 
and Boston markets. 

Fourth. There is considerable evidence that it is also the inten- 
tion of the State Department to make a drastic cut in the duty on 
butter, which now is 14 cents per pound. We are reliably informed 
that at interdepartmental conferences on this question during the 
last few months the proposal has been made to reduce the duty to 
8 cents per pound on the first 22,000,000 pounds of butter entering 
this country. We know that an assistant to the Secretary of State 
has been in the field in recent weeks seeking support for such a 
reduction. The press of March 6 reports that on March 5 a White 
House conference was held with regard to a proposed trade agree- 
ment with Australia. Australia’s principal exports are butter, 
cheese, and wool. Previously our Government announced the re- 
moval of the extra 50-percent duty against Australian butter which 
has been in effect for a number of years because of certain methods 
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of export which a previous administration had Interpreted to be a 
direct subsidy to Australian producers. Under the 14-cent tariff 
we imported more than 22,000,000 pounds of butter in 1935. 
Under the 14-cent tariff, even with the Government purchasing 
butter to sustain prices from 1932 to date, dairy farmers have been 
unable to average more than from 31 to 33 cents per pound for 
92-score butter. An 8-cent duty inevitably means a butter price 
of around 25 to 26 cents per pound for most months of the year. 
More than 60 percent of the total dairy income is directly de- 
pendent upon the price of butter, since the prices of most manu- 
factured products are directly related to butter prices. The re- 
mainder of the dairy income, namely, the fresh-milk supply, is 
closely tied to the movement of butter prices. Such a move would 
therefore mean a drastic cut in the total dairy income of the 
United States and result in an almost unbearable pinch for dairy 
farmers, 

Do not forget that many of the foreign countries exporting 
dairy products have various forms of subsidy which enable their 
exporters to move butter to our ports at prices lower than the 
London quoted prices. 

Fifth. As this is written, consumption of fluid milk and cream 
and butter is notably less to date this year than last year. In- 
crease of unemployment is the chief cause. People are drinking 
less milk and they are shifting over to butter substitutes. Note 
that the January production of oleomargarine amounted to 39,- 
261,004 pounds, a record-breaking production for that month for 
all time. 

Sixth. While consumption is falling off, our domestic production 
of dairy products bids fair to exceed last year’s production. The 
decreased use of fluid milk and cream will be reflected in larger 
stocks of butter and the combined pull downward on prices of 
imports and oleomargarine competition, presents a bleak outlook. 
In addition, official reports indicate a notable increase of dairy 
production in foreign countries which export to the United States. 

Seventh. When the farm bill was before the Congress, this 
federation endeavored to secure protection for dairy, livestock, 
and poultry producers from the inevitable increase of production 
which will result from the shifts in acreage due to the operation 
of the measure. The Congress did not provide full protection 
but did provide for some protection to dairy farmers in its modi- 
fication of the Boileau-McNary amendment. But the new regu- 
lations issued January 26 by the Department of Agriculture de- 
stroy whatever protection was intended for dairy farmers. These 
regulations permit producers who divert their acreage from soil- 
depleting crops to soil-conserving crops (grasses, clovers, etc.) to 
have the option to increase his herd by two cows or to increase 
his total milk production by 10 percent this year, provided the 
total county increase does not exceed 10 percent. Producers mak- 
ing such increases may still receive both diversion payments and 
soil-conserving payments. The intent of Congress was evidently 
to permit some flexibility of crop procedure but to keep the 
county increase of dairy production down to a normal increase. 
The annual average increase of dairy production is less than 2 
percent per year. 

Therefore, the new regulations permit any producer this year 
to take a 5-year increase instead of a normal 1-year increase. In 
addition, a very considerable percentage of the production of but- 
terfat is from herds of less than five cows. A producer with only 
three cows who takes the option of increasing his herd by two 
cows would, therefore, have the opportunity of increasing his 
production 66 percent. The large producer, as before stated, could 
increase 10 percent. 

Eighth. In previous trade agreements, the Department of State 
has taken liberties with the internal-tax structure affecting some 
vegetable oils and fats. In the pending agreement with the United 
Kingdom, enough oils and fats are included to seriously affect the 
entire price structure of all of the domestic oils and fats, thereby 
destroying the results of a 20-year fight on the part of American 
producers. We confidently estimate that the present combined 
tariff structure on these oils and fats, which averages approxi- 
mately 3 cents per pound, has provided an increased income to 
American farmers of $120,000,000 per year. 

Ninth. Representative William Connery (deceased), of Massachu- 
setts, introduced a bill (H. R. 2730) designed to require the customs 
officials to collect duties on imported products sufficient to equalize 
the differences in the cost of production between such foreign 
products and competitive domestic products. This bill has been 
bottled up in a committee for more than a year. 

On March 7, his brother and successor, Representative LAWRENCE 
ConNERY, placed upon the desk of the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives a petition to discharge the committee from con- 
sidering this bill and bring it directly before the House for action. 
To accomplish such purpose, it is necessary to have 218 Members 
of the lower House sign the petition. 

In the interest of protecting the income of dairy farmers of this 
country, we earnestly request that you sign this petition so that 
American dairy farmers may have reasonable protection against im- 
ported dairy products brought into this country at prices lower than 
our domestic cost of production. 


Sincerely yours, 
Cras, W. HOLMAN, 
Secretary, The National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation. 


Proposed Trade Agreement With Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 


STATEMENT BY HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON RECI- 
PROCITY INFORMATION ; 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
statement which I made yesterday before the Committee 
on Reciprocity Information: 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before your committee today to join in 
emphasizing the apprehension, the alarm, of labor and industry 
in the district which I have the honor to represent, and in the 
State of Massachusetts generally, as a result of the proposal to 
enter into a so-called reciprocal-trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom. If my views are briefly expressed, they are nonetheless 
emphatic. 

The outstanding problem in America today is the same problem 
that has confronted the Nation during the past 5 years. It is the 
problem of unemployment. It is the problem of providing con- 
structive employment with proper wages, proper hours, and proper 
working conditions for the millions of men and women now unem- 
ployed or threatened with unemployment. 

Today, 5 years and 8 months after the low point in the world- 
wide depression, more than 5 years after the inauguration of the 
present administration, and after the expenditure of some $40,- 
000,000,000, 11,000,000 Americans are unemployed. Five million 
more are on a part-time basis. Four million families are on relief 
Tolls. America stands number 13 on the list of the nations of the 
world in terms of reemployment. 

In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, recent figures obtained 
from the department of labor and industries and the department 
of public welfare, indicate employment for all industry as com- 
pared with the period 1925-27, amounting to only 68 percent. They 
indicate employment for individual major industry as low as 35.4 
percent. They indicate an army of unemployed running in the 
hundreds of thousands, They indicate the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars for current welfare purposes. Recent statistics 
for the city of Brockton, in my congresisonal district, show nearly 
one-sixth of the city’s entire population dependent upon public 
funds. Similar testimony could be offered for other industrial 
centers in Massachusetts, : 

The solution of the problem, of course, lies in the revival of 
legitimate enterprise throughout the Nation. In Massachusetts 
this means the revival of industry, for we are dependent on our 
many and important industries affording a means of livelihood 
(1935) for over 445,000 industrial workers and their families. 

Industry in Massachusetts has suffered severely from many 
handicaps. It has suffered over a period of years by reason of 
failure in other parts of the country to measure up to its pro- 
gressive standards of labor. Over a period of 20 years it has lost 
some 4,000 manufacturing establishments and some 200,000 work- 
ers. In recent years it has suffered from ill-advised taxation and 
other restrictions and burdens imposed by the Federal Government 
which have impeded recovery. 

Our problem in Massachusetts can be rendered far more difficult, 
far more acute by unjustified concessions in the proposed agree- 
ment. Proper protection is, of course, essential for the main- 
tenance of proper progressive standards for our workers. Unem- 
ployment can be greatly increased, industry can be further dis- 
rupted by unwarranted slashes in existing tariff rates at this time. 

Massachusetts labor and industry are genuinely alarmed by the 
possible effects of the proposed agreement. It is alarmed because 
Massachusetts is absolutely dependent on its industries. It is 
alarmed because the products of those industries are included in 
very large measure in the list of products subject to possible 
decrease in protection as a result of the agreement. It is alarmed 
because it is believed that Massachusetts may be affected adversely 
more than any other State in the Union as a result of the 
agreement. 

There is the further cause for apprehension in that this is the 
only opportunity afforded to labor and industry to ask for proper 
protection. Whatever concessions may be made in the proposed 
agreement become binding for the full period of the agreement and 
apply not only to the United Kingdom but to every other nation 
in the world which does not discriminate against America. That 
today means every other nation in the world except one. 
Moreover, under existing policy, even if others si the agree- 


ment sign subject to ratification by Parliament, or o. „ no 
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opportunity is afforded for consideration, approval, or disapproval 
by either branch of Congress. 

The responsibility falls squarely upon the shoulders of this 
committee and those to whom they report. The responsibility in 
this instance is a tremendous one. 

Time does not permit of any detailed discussion of all the items 
subject to negotiation in which Massachusetts is interested. Ex- 
perts will no doubt appear in respect to each of the industries 
concerned. I shall limit myself to a few brief observations in re- 
ee ee ne eee mee 

BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 


Massachusetts is one of the great shoe-producing States of the 
Nation. The congressional district which I represent, including 
the city of Brockton, is one of the great shoe-producing centers 
of the Nation. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts af- 
fords a means of livelihood (1936) for some 44,000 workers and 
their families, representing over 20 percent of the workers in the 
industry in the Nation. It is today in a very depressed condi- 
tion. According to the Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industries, the December 1937 index figure for employment in the 
industry in Massachusetts is the lowest in a decade. It is 49.6 
percent, as compared with the period 1925-27. This figure is 
fully confirmed by estimates of the number of shoe workers now 
unemployed in the city of Brockton and vicinity. 

The industry must compete with very great wage and hour dif- 
ferentials abroad with which your committee is familiar as a 
result of recent negotiations with Czechoslovakia, Figures of the 
International Labor Office give 2544 cents an hour as the highest 
wage paid in that country. You are also familiar with the down- 
ward trend of exports and the rapid increase in imports of boots 
and shoes in recent years. 

Included in the list of items subject to reduction under the 
proposed agreement is the item: “Boots and shoes or other foot- 
wear (including athletic or sporting boots and shoes), made wholly 
or in chief value of leather by the process or method known as 
The welt shoe is particularly important in my district. 

I am confident that my views in respect to the protection of 
the boot and shoe industry at this time are well known to your 
committee. I would ask in this connection that my statement 
made to this committee on October 25, 1937, in reference to the 
pending treaty with Czechoslovakia be considered as a part of 
my testimony. 

The pending trade agreement with Czechoslovakia reduces pro- 
tection for McKay-sewed shoes, for molded-soled sandals, and for 
leather-soled shoes with fabric uppers. It places the stamp of 
approval upon the enormous increase of 1,500 percent in the im- 

tion of cemented shoes in the past 2 years. It invites a 
further increase in imported shoes which may amount to as much 
as 1,800 percent during 1938 as compared with 1935. It gives no 
assurance that importations will be checked at this point. The 
suggested “ceiling” is in fact not a “ceiling” but merely a right 
to construct a “ceiling” if, when, and to the extent that the 
administration decides it wise to do so after consultation with 
the Government of Czechoslovakia. 

In view of the millions of hours of employment reflected in 
these concessions to Czechoslovakia, I urge, and urge emphatically, 
that no further concession be made in the proposed agreement 
with the United Kingdom which will invite further importations 
cf boots or shoes from the United Kingdom, from Czechoslovakia, 
or any other exporting nation. 

LEATHER-GOODS INDUSTRY f 


The leather-goods industry is an important industry in M: 
chusetts and in my congressional district. It affords a means of 
livelihood (1936) for about 10,000 workers and their families 
representing about 20 percent of the workers in the industry of 
the Nation. It is today feeling the depression of the last few 
months. The December 1937 index figure for employment in 
the industry in Massachusetts was 78.6 percent as compared with 
the period 1925-27. 

It also must compete with heavy wage and hour differentials 
in other countries. As compared with an hourly wage in America 
of 633 cents, for example, there is an hourly wage in 
Great Britain of from 26% cents to 32 cents. It must often 
compete also with a differential of 10 percent in respect to its 
raw materials. 

The figures show a steady increase in importations from about 
$6,800,000 in 1932 to about $12,100,000 in 1937. They reflect a 
decrease in exports from about $55,000,000 in 1928 to $17,000,000 
in 1937. 

Those primarily concerned feel that the maintenance of present 
duties on leather entering the United States is essential in view of 
higher domestic costs and the industry’s adverse competitive 

ition. 
2 WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS INDUSTRY 

The woolen and worsted goods industry is of vital concern to 
Massachusetts and of importance to my congressional district. The 
industry affords (1936) a means of livelihood for about 48,000 
workers and their families in Massachusetts, representing about 
one-third of the workers in the industry of the Nation. It has 
had a very difficult time over a period of years and is at the 
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moment in a depressed condition. Almost one-third of the 
workers on a national basis are reported as unemployed. The 
December 1937 index for employment in the ind in Massa- 
chusetts was 59.8 percent as compared with the period 1925-27. 

It also must compete with wage and hour differentials abroad 
which are very great. As compared with a 40-hour week and an 
hourly wage of 59 cents in America, for example, there is re 
a 48-hour week and an hourly wage of 20 cents in Great Britain. 

Almost every classification of woolen and worsted goods reflects 
a steady and marked increase in importations since 1932. I am 
informed that the dollar value of wool items subject to reduced 
protection under the pending agreement increased from about 
$5,800,000 in 1932 to about $22,800,000 in 1937, or almost 400 per- 
cent. These of course, are based on foreign valuations and 
do not fairly reflect the production displaced in this country. 

It should be emphasized that the wool grower and the wool 
manufacturer cannot be considered separately in this connection. 
Protection for the manufacturer is protection for the be- 
cause the American manufacturer is substantially the sole market 
for the American grower. 

I call your attention in this connection to the following letter 
addressed to Senator O'Mahoney by President Roosevelt under date 
of June 5, 1934, from which I quote the following three sentences: 
“The new tariff bill has been thought of as ome of the emergency 
measures which would help in the general effort to rehabilitate 
agriculture and industry together. The wool industry is one of 
those which needs price protection; and the suggestion that the 
new tariff bill might be used to lower those prices is one which 
would not have occurred to me * * * I hope you will have 
no further concern for fear that something damaging to the indus- 
try may result from this legislation.” 

If the industry needed protection in June of 1934, surely it needs 
protection today under the conditions by which it is confronted at 
this time. I trust that the assurance given in 1934 may be fully 
relied upon at this time to the end that the workers and their 
families dependent upon this industry for their livelihood may 
have no concern “for fear that something damaging to the indus- 
try may result” from the pending negotiations. 

THE COTTON-GOODS INDUSTRY 

The cotton-goods industry is also of paramount importance to 
Massachusetts. It affords a means of livelihood (1936) for some 
42,000 workers and their familities, representing about 10 percent of 
the workers in the industry on a national basis. It has had an 
extremely difficult time over a period of years and at the moment 
is in a very depressed condition. I am informed that the manu- 
facturer has experienced recently a loss per pound greater than 
at any time in a decade. The December 1937 index figure for 
employment in the industry in Massachusetts was 35.4 percent, 
as compared with the period 1925-27. 

It, too, is confronted by wage and hour differentials abroad 
which are very great. As compared with a 40-hour week and an 
hourly wage of 4214 cents in this country, for example, there is 
reported a 48-hour week and an hourly wage of 17%o cents in 
Great Britain. 

Importations of countable cotton cloths show a steady increase 
from about 41,000,000 square yards in 1933 to about 147,000,000 
square yards in 1937. Exports of cotton goods on the contrary 
reflect a decrease all the way from about 819,000,000 square yards 
in 1920 to about 236,000,000 square yards in 1937, 

The industry is faced by the constant threat of cotton goods 
made in Japan. Confronted by a working day in Japan of from 
12 to 16 hours, by wages as low as 22 cents per day, it has seen 
an increase in the importation of cotton cloth from Japan in the 
past 5 years from about 1,000,000 square yards in 1933 to about 
106,500,000 square yards in 1937. It would be lamentable if con- 
cessions to the United Kingdom should open the door to a further 
flood of cotton goods from Japan. 

CONCLUSION 


I understand that dutiable imports from the United Kingdom 
on the basis of foreign valuation for the year 1936 amounted to 
something over $115,000,000. The list of products to be con- 
sidered for tariff concession under the proposed agreement includes 
many items of the greatest importance to labor and industry in 
Massachusetts. It has been well said that the list reads like a 
list of Massachusetts products. It has been estimated that more 
than 50 percent of the industrial workers of the State may be 
adversely affected by the pending agreement. 

I hope and assume that your committee will receive expert 
testimony in respect to each of the items under consideration. 
You have been furnished with copies of the protests and peti- 
tions which I have received from my congressional district. 

In the name of the thousands of workers now unemployed in 
the district which I represent and throughout the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in the name of the industries of Massachusetts which are 
our very lifeblood, I protest to this committee and all others 
responsible for the proposed negotiations against any step in these 
difficult times which will further jeopardize existing industry and 
existing employment. To deprive those now employed of millions 
of hours of employment, to deny those now unemployed the 
opportunity for millions of hours of employment, is to my mind 
unthinkable. The responsibility is yours. 
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HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN M. COFFEE OF WASHINGTON 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL JEWISH UNITY CONFERENCE, 
NEW YORK, ON MARCH 12, 1938 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include herewith an 
address delivered by me before the National Jewish Unity 
Conference, Mecca Temple, New York City, Saturday even- 
ing, March 12, 1938, as broadcast locally over radio hook-up. 
The subject matter of the speech is the menace of anti- 
Semitism and fascism. The conference was attended by 
some 1,500 delegates and associates from every section of the 
United States. 

INTOLERANCE, ANTI-SEMITISM, AND FASCISM 

The call to this conference itself symbolizes the progress Jews 
have made in their thinking about the problems of Jews. You call 
for unity, seeking the joint action of many different kinds of Jewish 
organizations under the direction of a general staff. You link the 
struggle against anti-Semitism with the struggle against fascism. 
Thus you pave the way to a broader unity, a unity with all pro- 
gressive people in the world who see in fascism the arch enemy of 
progress. 


JEWS ARE NOT THE ONLY VICTIMS OF INTOLERANCE 


Too often in the past Jews themselves have built a Ghetto wall 
around what they misnamed “the Jewish problem.” They have 
tended to look upon their own persecution as a thing apart from 
its economic and social context. Never in history have the “chosen 
people” alone been chosen for oppression. When the Jews were 
driven out of Spain, the Inquisition was not reserving its tortures 
exclusively for Jews. In Ozarist Russia workers and peasants shared 
the misery of the Jews against whom they were incited a 
common master and a common enemy. In Nazi Germany it is 
indeed bitter to be a Jew. But is it less bitter to be a Catholic, 
an anti-Nazi Protestant, a Social-Democrat, a Communist, or a 
hungry Aryan? The Polish and Rumanian pogrom makers are 
at their bloody work again. Every attack they make against the 
Jews but masks an attack on the living standards of all the Polish 
and Rumanian poor. The prospect of German Anschluss, hot or 
cold, strikes terror to every Jewish heart in Austria, but to liberty- 
loving Austrian gentiles, also, Hitler’s words sounded like doom. 
And here in the United States? Here it is becoming harder to 
get a job if you are a Jew. Is it so much easier if you are a 
gentile? Ask eleven to thirteen million jobless for their answer. 

Today, more clearly than ever before, we see that the fate of 
the Jews is inseparable from the fate of all the common people of 
the world. When you ask, “What will become of the Jews?” 
you are asking whether progress will triumph over reaction. The 
future of the Jews is the future of democracy, They will know 
peace only when the world is at peace and the Fascist war makers 
forever vanquished. 

Others, more distinguished scholars than I, will speak to you 
about the great past of the Jewish people, their glorious contribu- 
tions to art and music, to science and to the building of this 
Nation, I want to speak of the things I know best, the problems 
of today and the contribution Jews, along with others, can make 
to their solution. How can we make democracy work at home? 
How can we provide jobs and food, clothing and shelter, freedom 
and plenty for our own people? How can we make our own 
democracy an influence for peace in world affairs? If we can 
answer those questions, we shall have solved the Jewish problem. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IS OUR MOST CRUCIAL DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


At home our most crucial problem today is the problem of 
unemployment. Even while we were counting our jobless, their 
number increased by about 3,000,000. Some of you, I know, are 
constantly fighting employer discrimination against Jews. But in 

ing the right of every Jew to a job, you must also insist that 
that right be extended to every American willing and able to work. 
So long as mass unemployment continues, just so long will Jews be 
discriminated against, along with aliens, Negroes, trade-unionists, 
“agitators,” and so on down the line. The right to work must be 
guaranteed as a basic American right. If industry cannot guar- 
antee it, then government will. The Schwellenbach-Allen reso- 
lution, assuring work or relief to all, is now before Congress. It 
has the support of labor and of all progressive Senators and Con- 
gressmen. If you really mean to fight fascism and anti-Semitism 
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you must support this resolution for fascism seeks its reserve 
corps in the army of the unemployed. 
DISCONTENT AND INSECURITY ARE PARTNERS OF FASCISM 


Economic depression is growing weather for fascism. What be- 
gan here as a “recession” is rapidly darkening with the storm 
clouds of economic crisis. Read the barometer of falling produc- 
tion and pay rolls, ever increasing lay-offs. We have still some 
measure of control over our economic weather. Indeed we helped 
to bring on the storm by drastic cuts in Government spending. 
Now we must work fast and start the wind blowing in the opposite 
direction. Large-scale public works, t enrichment of our 
national economy, are the alternatives to the drift to disaster. 
We need roads, bridges, flood-control projects. Perhaps most of all 
we need low-cost housing. Landlords, like employers, too often 
discriminate against Jews. The words “restricted residence” are a 
shameful betrayal of our democratic principles, But what about 
the restrictions of price which doom one-third of our Nation to 
slum living? Must not Jews join with all who fight to have this 
restriction removed? If we put our idle dollars and our idle men 
to work, we shall have decent homes for all and we shall have 
dealt both depression and fascism a solar plexus blow. I urge 
you to include public housing as a platform in your program 
against fascism and anti-Semitism. 

CONSTRUCTIVE RELIEF PROGRAM IS ESSENTIAL NOW 


The need for more te relief appropriations is one which 
appears to me as especially obvious to the Jewish people. Jews 
have always been leaders in social responsibility. For many years 
it was their proud boast that they “took care of their own.” But 
since 1929 private charity has been unable to meet the 
burdens put upon it by the added millions deprived of oppor- 
tunity to support themselves. The responsibility of Jews for Jews 
must now be extended to a responsibility of America for Ameri- 
cans. President Roosevelt stated that responsibility when he said, 
“No one in America shall starve.” But there are many, in Con- 
gress and out of it, who still evade responsibility for the needy. 
They haggle over relief appropriations, hamstring them with 
provisions like the infamous Woodrum amendment, and insult the 
jobless with their witticisms about the luxury of a dole. 

Congress has just passed a $250,000,000 deficiency appropriation 
for relief and work relief. This will put half a million more men 
to work, when more than a million are already certified and wait- 
ing for jobs. The Senate attempt to free this appropriation from 
the Woodrum provision that it must be “spelled out” to last until 
June was defeated, further exaggerating its inadequacy. Soon 
Congress will be appropriating the relief funds for next year. The 
struggle between the Budget-balancers and those who seek to bal- 
ance the human budget first, will be sharp. It is in the tradition 
of Jewish generosity and Jewish social-mindedness that Jews and 
their organizations demand adequate relief for all. 

FASCISM ALWAYS FIGHTS UNIONISM 


The greatest bulwark against fascism in America today is the 
growing American labor movement. Jews do not all look on the 
trade-unions from a common vantage point. It makes a differ- 
ence whether you are a Jewish employer, or a Jewish trade-unſon- 
ist. But above economic interest, Jews who are sincerely against 
fascism and anti-Semitism must place their interest as Jews. Like 
it, or not, you cannot be at once anti-Facist and antiunion. Jew- 
ish employers will have to choose. 

The Senate Civil Liberties Committee has already shown that 
the charge of “communism” by an employer usually means “union- 
ism,” and that the “foreign agitator” is almost always a worker 
from the next town who is trying to import“ union organization. 
Now the committee is about to hold hearings on various vigilante 
groups. Its investigations show that antiunionism also disguises 
itself as anti-Semitism. The committee has already been embroiled 
with the “silver shirts” who ostensibly concern themselves only 
with anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic propaganda. But under the 
“silver shirt,” as under the “black shirt” and the “brown,” you 
will find as flerce a hatred of workers as of Jews. Mr. Pelley has 
honored all Congressmen by putting them on his mailing list. 
His undisguised Fascist filth smears labor and the Jews alike. 
Aae RDS thing is true of the Black Legion, storm troop of Henry 


The Henry Ford who sets himself above the Wagner Act and 
refuses to recognize the representatives of his workers is the same 
Ford whose anti-Semitism is notorious. You cannot side with 
Ford on the union issue and against him as a Jew. You cannot 
secretly wish his Black Legion would keep the unions out of your 
shop without betraying American Jews to the fascism of Hitler. 
The defense of all civil liberties is the first duty of those who 
would defend the Jews against anti-Semitism, The right to organ- 
ize and the right to bargain collectively are now guaranteed to 
American workers by law, The Wagner Act implements the Bill 
of Rights. Unless you uphold and defend the Wagner Act the 
Bill of Rights will be violated, as it has been violated in the past 
and is violated today by those who fight trade-unionism. ‘Tom 
Girdler and Henry Ford, or the workers of America? American 
Jews must choose, and on that choice their own fate rests, 


FASCISM SHOULD BE DISCOURAGED EVERYWHERE 


For Jews as for all Americans, the issue between fascism and 
democracy must be fought on the international as well as on the 
domestic front, The spread of fascism in the United States will 
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proceed or be halted as fascism spreads or is checked throughout 
the world. For Jews in particular the point should not need to 
be stressed. The charge of internationalism has ever been hurled 
at you by your enemies. What they would pin upon you as a 
badge of shame you must raise high as a banner. Loyal alike to 
the many countries of your adoption and to your brothers through- 
out the world, you have carried the seeds of human brotherhood 
down through the centuries. Neither language nor citizenship nor 
frontiers have kept you apart. It is your internationalism which 
is your richest heritage, your secret of survival. You can make 
no greater contribution to the peace of the world today than that 
spirit of international friendship on whose triumph over national- 
ism civilization itself depends. 
PEACE AND FASCISM ARE INCOMPATIBLE 


Not only is fascism the great enemy of Jews and of democracy, 
it 1s also the sworn enemy of peace. World leadership for peace 
and against fascism and war was given by President Roosevelt 
in his historic Chicago But of course, Mr. Pelley assures 
us that the President is a Jew. So also, according to Pelley 
and the “silver shirts,” was the League of Nations a creature of 
Jewish machinations, And I believe it was a Jew who was once 
named the Prince of Peace. 

No matter what they do the Jews will be blamed for what 
a munitions maker called “fomenting peace.” I hope they deserve 
all the blame they will get. For unless peace is speedily “fo- 
mented” we shall be too late to save the world from war. 

REALISTS AGAINST IDEALISTS 


All the people of the world want peace today. All but the war- 
made few, whom the President counted as “10 percent.” There is 
only one question before us—how can we stop that 10 percent, 
how can we stop Italy, Germany, Japan? There are those who 
believe that the way to stop them is to keep very quiet, to 
pretend you don’t hear the artillery fire, to hoj 
next door will be the only one hit. These are 

There are others who believe that what you see and hear is 
real, that you are just as dead if you die quiet, and that the man 
next door is betting on you being the victim. 
the “idealists.” 

I hope that there are many “idealistic” Jews at this co! 
for already Spain and China are in flames, and it is not easy 
to guess in which direction the sparks will fly. I do no 
faith in the “realists” who say to keep quiet is to be safe. I 
would rather see some organized efforts at putting out the blaze. 
I know that when you try to fight a fire you run the risk of 
getting burned. But I do not think the risk is lessened by waiting 
till the fire comes to you. 

Nor would I have the United States fight the fire alone. But 
I think we could help organize and join a good fire department. 
What is more, we do not have to go to the fire at all. We can 
fight it by remote control. 

It is not necessary to argue to this audience the effectiveness 
of the economic boycott. You have used it against Nazi Germany 
and you continue to use it because you know that Hitler has felt 
it in his most sensitive spot—the purse where he keeps his foreign 
exchange. You have used it in spite of the argument that the 
boycott won't overthrow Hitler. You knew that weakening his 
economy is at least a step toward overthrow. You have not been 
deterred by the argument that Hitler would retaliate on the 
Jews in Germany or even on the United States itself. Because 
you knew that German Jews had already reached the ultimate 
in human suffering and that you were striking for them the 
blows they cannot strike for themselves. And, finally, you were 
not deterred by the warning that the boycott is a campaign of 
hate. Hate of fascism? Yes, But not hate of the German peo- 
ple, 3 battle no less than your own you fight when you fight 
the Nazi. 

ECONOMIC BOYCOTT AS A WEAPON 


All of the arguments advanced against the popular boycott of 
German and Japanese goods, arguments which you rejected as 
unsound, are advanced against the President’s proposal to “quar- 
antine the They are equally unsound here. The policy 
outlined at Chicago is merely an extension of the boycott to wider 
and more effective bounds. It would unite the democratic peoples 
of the world and their governments in economic action 
against Fascist aggression. Would it lead to war? The best evi- 
dence that it would not is to be found in those all too few in- 
stances where democratic powers have resisted further Fascist ad- 
vance. The Nyon conference is one such instance. Today France 
and Russia and Mexico sell munitions to the Spanish Loyalists, 
Neither Italy nor Germany nor General Franco has attacked them 
for this action. Would economic action against the Fascists be 
effective? It would certainly be more effective than your boycott 
of German goods—and you have found that worth continuing. 

The alternative to joint economic action by the democratic 
powers is retreat and concession to the aggressors. You have not 
chosen to retreat before the anti-Semites. There are Jews as well 
as nations which maintain that keeping quiet in the hope of 
paming unnoticed is the best way. There are Jews who say the 

t way to fight anti-Semitism is to pretend it doesn't exist. 
You are giving these Jewish Neville Chamberlains a fitting answer 
by holding this conference. I hope your conference will also 
answer in the same way those people and those nations which 
support the “realistic” amberlain policy of throwing first a leg 
and then an arm of peace to the war makers. Only by preserving 


Only through the preservation of peace and extension of 
democracy can the shame of anti-Semitism be wiped off. 
Jews of America, united among themselves and uniting with all 
who work for progress at home and for peace abroad, should be 
proud to take their part in the achievement of this goal. 


A Protest Against the Free Importation of Sago 
and Tapioca 
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HON. HUGH M. RIGNEY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 


STATEMENT BY HON. HUGH M. RIGNEY, OF ILLINOIS, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Mr. RIGNEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following statement made 
by me yesterday before the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation regarding the importation on the free list of sago 
and tapioca: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is my desire, 
in appearing before this committee, to protest the granting of 
concessions on importation of sago from the United om. 
Sago is now on the free list and it is my desire that it not be 
bound thereon. I represent in Congress the Nineteenth Ilinois, 
District, which is in the center of the national corn-producing 
area. The farmers are producing a surplus of corn from which 
starch is extracted in competition with sago. In my district, at 
Decatur, IN., is located the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., one of 
the corn-products manufacturing plants in the United 
States. Approximately 2,000 employees are there engaged in proc- 
essing corn. The railroads in and around Decatur are used to 
move the corn in and the starch and corn products out. A great 
quantity of coal is consumed in the plant and this is taken from 
mines in Illinois and moved into Decatur by the railroads. 

Corn is the principal agricultural product of Illinois and Iowa, 
and growers of corn now suffer heavily from decreased starch sales, 
as a result of heavy displacement of domestic corn starches with 
tapioca, sago, sago flour, and cassava. I understand that in 1937 
these competing substitutes reached an all-time high of 466,327,683 
pounds—the equivalent of starch recovery from 13,600,000 bushels 
of corn. 

This means that the middle western farmer lost the demand for 
that quantity of corn and that corn-products manufacturers and 
the railroad and mining industries were deprived of business that 
otherwise would have provided power and profits. 

I am particularly interested in the employees of the starch- 
processing mills who were deprived of their livelihood by weeks of 
unemployment. These men must necessarily be cared for by 
Federal and local relief measures, It is in the interest of these 
employees that I request the serious consideration by this com- 
mittee in granting any further concessions by which inroads will 
be made into the livelihood of the employees of this industry. 

A surplus in the production of corn now exists. Railroads are 
reducing working personnel because of the curtailment in car- 
loading demands. The mines in Illinois operate about half time 
and the processing mills are far from operating full time. As a 
Representative in Congress of these industries and the employees 
affected, I sincerely protest the binding of sago on the duty-free 
list in the proposed trade agreement with the United Kingdom, 
Newfoundland, and the British Colonial Empire. 


Naval Authorization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 
Mrs. O'DAY. Mr. Speaker, my voice is raised in behalf of 


American youth, some 20,000,000 in number, one-fifth of 
whom are without employment. Many of them are on relief, 


nnn .. 
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together with millions of other citizens who are victims of 
the World War aftermath of depression. 

In 1933 Congress voted a relief appropriation of $3,300,- 
000,000, so acute was the need. Later Congress withdrew 
$277,705,000 and gave it over to the Navy. 

In 1938 a relief appropriation of one billion five hundred 
million was voted and later the same Congress withdrew the 
sum of $10,176,000. This was also handed over to the Navy. 

The fighting strength of a nation depends upon the 
strength and morale of its citizenry and not on ships alone; 
and a discouraged, hopeless, rebellious citizenry, such as we 
are in danger of creating today, is not good material with 
which to build a nation’s defense. 

As many of us see it, we are not in immediate danger of 
war today, for it will take years before we can achieve this 
proposed super Navy. Our danger lies in the fact that 
meanwhile we are being slowly, psychologically prepared for 
war. 

Not by the President, not by our great Secretary of War, 
but by the militarist-minded of our own country and of 
Europe. It is a process that has been carried on for cen- 
turies over there and inevitably resulted in disaster and war, 
and finally dictatorships. The virus of that process has been 
injected into the United States today and the colossal Navy is 
an indication that it is taking effect. 

Therein lies our danger. 

I am opposing the bill. 


Trade Agreement With Great Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK, OF NEW YORK, 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMA- 
TION, WASHINGTON, D. C., ON MARCH 14, 1938 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following state- 
ment I made yesterday before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my reason for 
appearing before your committee today is to protest against the 
lowering of the tariff rates on carpets, floor coverings, and rugs in 
the trade agreement which you are considering with the United 
Kingdom, Newfoundland, and the British Colonial Empire. 

The Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., of Yonkers, N. Y. is 
located in my congressional district. This company employs about 
6,000 . Their pay roll is about $6,000,000 a year. Their 
taxes paid to the city of Yonkers are approximately $168,000 per 
year. The salaries of these 6,000 employees is largely spent in the 
city of Yonkers, which means so much to the businessmen of 
that city. 

If the tariff rates are lowered it may cause this factory to close, 
which would almost ruin this city and bring hardship to thou- 
sands of its citizens. To me it does not seem possible that your 
committee would recommend the lowering of the tariff on carpets 
and rugs and bring about such a sad condition. 

One of the things our great President advocates is raising the 
standard of living in our country, which could not be done in this 
city of Yonkers, or any other part of our country where the carpet 
and rug factories are located if tariff rates are reduced. 

We in this county could not keep up our standard of living 
and compete with European cheap labor unless we have a tariff 
sufficient to protect our manufacturers and their employees. 

I have received communications from public officials and civic 
organizations in the city of Yonkers, protesting against the lower- 
ing of the tariff rates on carpets and rugs with the United King- 
dom, Newfoundland, and the British Colonial Empire, or any other 
country, as it would be greatly detrimental not only to the city 
of Yonkers, but to the surrounding communities. 

I feel confident that you gentlemen will not recommend any- 
thing that will be unfair to the best interest of this country. 


Faith Versus Battleships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON OF COLORADO, 
ON MARCH 15, 1938 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
radio address over Station WOL, in Washington, D. C., en- 
titled “Faith Versus Battleships,” delivered by the junior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JoHnson] on Tuesday evening, 
March 15, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


The civilized world is shocked at America’s proposal to assume 
first place among all nations in the most gigantic armament race 
of human history. It is difficult to believe that America, a Nation 
noted for her high ideals, will abandon her traditional policy of 
peace and good will for leadership in such an unholy enterprise. 
What is the circumstance which calls for this sudden change of 
policy? Loose talk is the answer. There has been entirely too 
much loose talk lately about an American war. To have a war 
toana must be an opponent and a cause for war. America has 
neither. 

It is wisdom to be suspicious of supersalesmen who employ the 
“rush act” to put over a deal quickly. It is logical to distrust 
leaders who forever cry “Emergency! emergency!” to accomplish 
questionable purposes. Common sense resists the complex of fear 
now being employed to stampede America into the vortex of a 
destructive armament race spiral that must inevitably lead to 
world bankruptcy. The prudent mother does not discipline little 
children and secure obedience with vicious stories of evil mon- 
sters, Frightened Americans, like frightened children, lose re- 
spect when the fear hoax is discovered. America, the world's most 
progressive Nation, can yet substitute faith for fear, and calm 
reasoning for irrational impulsiveness. 

AMERICA MOST POSITIVELY IS NOT FACING INVASION 


No responsible informed person in the Army or out of it dare state 
that the United States can be successfully invaded by collective ag- 
gression or otherwise. No nation on earth has any designs whatso- 
ever upon either our Atlantic or our Pacific coastline, and no one is 
contemplating action against us in any other place. Germany 
bears America no ill will. Italy is most certainly not looking for 
trouble with us. Japan is too intelligent to even consider an 
American war. If we are so filled with hatred that we cannot 
respect Japanese morality, may we at least be intelligent enough 
to respect Japanese sagacity. Russia would like to reform us 
politically—as she would the balance of the world—but her tech- 
nique is through Red missionaries who stir up civil wars, revolu- 
tions and internal disturbances. England, France, and all other 
Furopean powers, big and little, are admittedly friendly, as are 
also all of the nations in the Western Hemisphere. International 
relationships in the Western Hemisphere were never in happier 
accord than right now. The universal acceptance of the Monroe 
Doctrine together with the fine response by both Americas to the 
Roosevelt good-neighbor policy has proved to be the effective 
solution for Pan-American peace. The “have not” nations of 
Europe will be given opportunities for necessary expansion in their 
own continents. There is plenty of room in Africa and in Asia 
for that purpose. England, France, Italy, and Germany will work 
cut European appeasement. 

Modern warfare costs entirely too much in treasure for any 
nation to undertake it lightly and in wholesale quantities. Italy 
made quick work of her Ethiopian war against a weak foe, but 
almost exhausted her treasury in doing so. Japan’s 8 months’ 
undeclared war against defenseless and close-by China has Japan 
on the verge of bankruptcy, and victory is not in sight. Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, Holland, and Switzerland, situated in 
the very midst of the imaginary European battlefield, do not seem 
to be worried about the “big bad wolf” of conquest. They have 
discovered the happy technique of attending to their own knitting. 

Whom then does America fear? The honest answer is that she 
has been given no cause whatever to mistrust or fear the inten- 
tions of any nation. Uninformed Americans contend that the only 
honest and sincere nation is the United States. Meddling Ameri- 
cans believe that the United States is the keeper of other people’s 
morals and is called upon by an imperishable justice to question 
the motives of all nations, Belligerent Americans would have us 
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ice the seven seas and become the world’s most-feared bully. 

Americans would have us engage in a holy crusade to 

compel soss everywhere not qualified by passionate devotion, edu- 

cation, , to embrace democracy and try to operate its 
delicate Political 

There is far too much loose talk about other people’s democracies 
and other people’s autocracies. Such a subject lends itself well 
to the demagogue’s mischievous tongue, the idealist’s theoretical 

and the reformer’s passion for other people’s well-being, but 
it does not afford a legitimate excuse for America’s waging a foreign 
war. Personally, I would choose for my people and myself the 
weakest and most inefficient democratic government, if that were 
necessary, rather than the most powerful and effective autocratic 
government. But that is a decision for every people to make for 
themselves. It cannot be determined by an outsider. The World 
War gave to the Germans a modern democracy, but the German 
people wanted something more efficient, more direct, and more 
, and they got it. A people must passionately desire 
the liberties and privileges afforded by a 3 to put up with 
its burdens, its inefficiency, and its responsibilities. Communism 
has a passion for forcing upon other people that particular form 
of government. May democracy have better sense and less conceit. 
Until men can say with Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” and really mean it, they are not prepared in their hearts 
for the tasks and blessings of democracy. 

America, with her great stores of natural resources and with the 
finest human stock ever planted on any continent, has not yet 
made a complete success of go measured in terms of cul- 
ture, science, and economics, or in the promotion of human wel- 
fare and in the art of living. The fact that she has more than 
10,000,000 unemployed workers and that one-third of her entire 
population is naked, starved, and homeless leaves much to be 
desired. The awful distinction of leading all nations in traffic 
accidents, in public debts, in number of criminals, in persons unem- 
ployed and destitute ought to do something to American conceit. 
Until we do a better job with our boundless resources and our 
phenomenal opportunities we should stop casting stones at other 
people’s autocracies. The realistic way to promote democracies 
elsewhere is to achieve such success under our own democracy in 
solving the problem of living that mankind everywhere will vol- 
untarily emulate our scheme of government. 

George Washington not only warned that “inveterate antipathy” 
against any nation is dangerous, but that “passionate attachment” 
for any other is equally so. He suggested that foreign alliances 
and entanglements be avoided; that scrupulous honesty and frank- 
ness in all international intercourse be strictly adhered to under 
all circumstances; and that intelligent preparedness for the com- 
mon defense be rigidly practiced. 

Every sensible American believes that the United States should 
adhere to a sound, sensible national defense policy, and one 
pea sin ola Pe moe tig fits of enthusiasm nor bound to the 
obsolete military practices of yesterday. Military experts have a 
notorious weakness for stubbornly clinging to the obsolete imple- 
onta Of tas Inet your ‘with DIOE. they plan to fight the next war. 
No function of government is more important than adequate na- 
tional defense. The preamble to the American Constitution makes 
it one of the objectives. But there need be nothing dramatic nor 
spectacular about it. It should be as deliberate as the rising of 
the sun; an exact science. We should approach national defense 
with calmness, deliberation, and unyielding determination. 

America’s future wars, if any future wars there be, will be wars 
in which machine will be pitted against machine. war im- 
plement of destruction must be met by an effective antidote. To 
find the proper antidote is the true function of national defense. 
The shield was invented to divert the enemies’ dagger, the mine 
was laid by the submarine to stop the mighty battleship, the super- 
aircraft gun to bring down the aerial bomber. The gas mask is a 
feeble answer to chemical warfare. Every implement of enemy 
offensive warfare must be neutralized by an implement of effective 
defensive warfare. Government arsenals should therefore be muni- 
tion laboratories for the development of defensive implements. 
And another thing: American private industry by educational 
orders can be equipped to assume the potential mass production 
on a gigantic scale of the necessary defensive implements of war at 
a relatively small cost. 

We need to accumulate huge stores of raw nickel from Canada, 
tin from Bolivia, and other resources which are not produced in 
sufficient quantity in America, from other countries for our needs, 
If we do not immediately require such materials for war purposes, 
we should keep them in sufficient reserve for the day of need. 
Such adequate supplies are absolutely necessary in a wise national- 
defense program. 

President Roosevelt has long been a staunch advocate of peace. 
Secretary Hull, an outstanding diplomat and statesman, holding 
the confidence and respect of America and the whole world, is 
also devoted to peace. The American people have no territorial 
designs and want only to be left alone that they may follow the 
paths of peace and the orderly processes. Considering the unrest 
of the world, this is a most inopportune time for America to lose 
her head and add to world-wide distrust, suspicion, and confusion 
by advocating armaments as expedient. The antidote for war is 
sanity, understanding, and cooperation, the elimination of injus- 
tices through friendly arbitration and the substitution of faith 
for fear, and good will for suspicion. The world is hungry for a 
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leadership that will call a halt on this armament race in which 

America is now enlisted. A world-wide armament conference 

could be held in America at once to consider this suicidal arma- 

ment race and perhaps find a basis for international cooperation, 

5 canbe done. Faith will win over battleships if given her day 
co 


Tariff Equality for Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES P. POPE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY EDWARD A. O PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, AT NATIONAL FARM INSTI- 
TUTE, DES MOINES, IOWA, FEBRUARY 19, 1938 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Mr. Edward A. O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, at the National Farm Institute, 
Des Moines, Iowa, on February 19, 1938, on the subject “Con- 
flicts and Communities of Interest of Industries and Agri- 
culture in Foreign Trade.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Now, let’s not get ourselves all mixed up with ad valorems and 
trade balances and countervailing duties, which usually confuse 
us when we talk about foreign trade. Let’s try to get this thing 
down to a statement of the issues just as clear as I heard made by 
a cotton farmer down in Louisiana not many months ago. 

He put it this way: “I’ve got more cotton than I need. My 
neighbor, Bill Jones, has got more pork than he needs. Neither 
one of us has got much money, but I've got more money than 
Bill. Tm America—Bill is the foreign customer. Now, I can't sell 
Bill my cotton unless I take his pork. So Bill has to hunt another 
customer and Tm left with cotton on my hands. Bill’s going to 
hg that I’m a hard customer to trade with and quit try- 

* + > Bill and I had better get together.” 

me the same simple way, I want to talk about tariff equality for 
American agriculture. For 20 years this has been a slogan of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Now, I want to apply that 
slogan to present-day conditions. I want to apply it to the present 
problem of reciprocal-trade agreements. In other words, getting 
together with Bill. 

We believed in tariff equality in our fight for the McNary- 
Haugen bill; we believed it maa vee when again the American 
Farm Bureau Federation stood in forefront of the fight for 
agricultural adjustment; we believe it it now, with the fight just 
won for the Agricultural pa dem Act of 1938. In today’s fight 
for a square deal for agricul the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, the . Farm Bureau Federation is 
again among the leadership. 

By a square deal for American agriculture under the reciprocal 
trade agreements policy, I mean readjustments of tariffs in this 
and other countries in such a way as a = the American farmer 
@ more profitable market for his 


Iam 100 percent for giving she American market to the American 
farmer. But I want it to be perfectly clear what I mean by this 
and what I do not mean by it, and I want to be sure what others 
mean by it. 

I want the American farmer to be protected by reasonable tariff 
schedules against abnormal influxes of unusual amounts of goods 
that would swiftly displace large numbers of producers and cause 
them great hardship. Agriculture is entitled to the same degree of 
protection as is given industry. There ought to be a fair relation- 
ship between the duties on agricultural products as compared with 
industrial products. Agriculture, just as much as industry, is 
entitled to have tariff protection that is really effective. High duties 
on exportable surpluses don’t mean what they say. You don't 
plug a dam on the downstream side. In ordinary years the tariff 
on wheat and pork is just a piece of counterfeit money to buy the 
farmer's birthright. 

There is this point about “the American market for the American 
farmer”: The way to give agriculture and industry full advantage 
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of this market is to make it profitable by reopening export outlets 
for our goods through mutually advantageous concessions in tariffs. 
The increased buying power of farmers which will result from the 
expansion of our outlets will give industry the best possible Ameri- 
can market, and the American market is industry's best market. 
In turn, expansion of exports of our industrial goods will provide 
increased employment for labor and add to the purchasing power 
for farm products in the American market. 

There is impressive statistical evidence of this. Consumer ex- 
penditures for meats, poultry, dairy products, and other agricultural 
products have been found to follow closely variations in the income 
of nonfarm groups, and the cash income of American farmers is 
equivalent from year to year to an amount slightly less than the 
size of the factory pay rolls of the country. It has been estimated 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, for example, that 
an increase of $150,000,000 in the United States factory pay rolls is 
accompanied by an increase of from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 to the 
income. of farmers in each of such States as Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, and Ohio. 

The mere fact that imports come into this country does not 
necessarily mean that they are harmful or that they jeopardize 
our domestic price level. The fact is that when our prices are 
high we always have more imports than we do when prices are low. 
The imports come in because our prices are high. So long as im- 
ports do not depress our prices below parity levels we don’t need to 
worry much about imports of farm commodities. We do need to 
worry about excessive monopolistic tariffs which result in retalia- 
tory barriers against our products and prevent foreign nations from 
buying our goods. 

The real question, then, for American farmers and for American 
industry to decide is whether they want 100 percent of a poor 
American market, or do they want the major share of a good 
American market. 

The “American market for the American farmer” means one more 
important thing. I do not believe that the American market is, 
or ought to be, confined within the boundaries of the United 
States. The American farmer always has sold and, to have the 
greatest degree of prosperity, always must sell his products in the 
markets of the world. 

The “American market for the American farmer” ought to com- 
prise those markets, here and abroad, in which the efficiency of 
the American farmer would normally enable him to compete to 
advantage with producers of other countries. But producing under 
the handicap of high costs imposed by tariff-protected monopo- 
listic industries, the American farmer is unable to exercise his full 
efficiency. 

Now let me tell some things I do not mean by “the American 
market for the American farmer.” I do not mean a ton of pro- 
tection for industry to every ounce of protection that is given 
agriculture. 

I do not mean using agriculture as a cat’s-paw to pull out of 
the fire whatever chestnuts industry may want to get. I do not 
mean fancy tariff protection for monopolistic steel, aluminum, 
chemicals, and dyestuffs industries, procured through log-rolling 
that yields agriculture a few more counterfeit concessions. I do 
not mean the kind of “rescue” for agriculture that resulted from 
the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922 or the Smoot-Hawley Act of 
1930—both of which, you may remember, were enacted for the 
special “benefit” of agriculture. 

When I speak of the “American market for the American 
farmer” I am thinking of profitable markets wherever they are, 
markets which pay agriculture enough so that the agricultural pro- 
ducers can make a living comparable with the living enjoyed by 
others under the famous “American way.” 

The tariff structure in this country and the world has been 
stacked against the American farmer for the last half century. 
As Senator Porn pointed out Monday on the Senate floor just a 
few minutes before the final passage of the farm bill, “The manu- 
facturing industry has been and is now in receipt of large bene- 
fits furnished by the tariff laws. It has been estimated that at 
least $4,000,000,000 is paid by the consumers—of which the farmers 
are about one-third—to the protected industries of this country. 
„ * Only about $600,000,000 per annum goes into the Federal 
Treasury. The other $3,400,000,000 goes into the pockets of the 
beneficiaries of the tariffs passed by the Congress.” 

Up until the effort to revise tariff schedules through reciprocal- 
trade agreements nothing was done to give agriculture a fair, 
square deal. Let's look at a few examples of tariff inequalities. 

The cotton-textile industry has been highly protected for years, 
yet it has opposed either giving cotton farmers a tariff equivalent 
in the form of a processing tax or letting any manufactured cot- 
ton goods come into this country to pay for increased raw-cotton 
exports. They restrict production and are highly protected, yet 
they want unlimited production for agriculture without equivalent 
tariff protection. 

Men's cotton shirts have a duty of 45 percent ad valorem. This 
means that on a shirt valued at $2 the manufacturer gets tariff 
protection amounting to 90 cents. The cotton grower receives no 
tariff protection, having to sell his cotton in world markets, and 
receives only from 5 to 10 cents for the cotton in the shirt. 

Now, let’s take wool as another example of the ton for industry 
cere the ounce for agriculture—another example of chestnut 
pulling. 

The duty on a man's wool suit is 50 cents per pound, plus 50 per- 
cent ad valorem. There are from 344 to 4½ pounds of wool in a 
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man's wool suit. The duty on raw clothing wool (washed) is 34 
cents per pound. 

On this basis, the wool grower gets a total protection of from 
$1.10 to $1.50 on the wool in a suit of clothing; but the woolen 
manufacturer gets a total tariff protection not only for the wool 
in the suit, which amounts to $1 to $1.70, but also an ad valorem 
rate of 50 percent, which on a suit valued at $20 amounts to $10, 
cr a total tariff protection of from $11.10 to $11.50 on a suit. On 
woolen cloth the manufacturer gets tariff protection amounting 
to $1.87 per pound of cloth, while the grower gets 50 cents for the 
1% pounds of raw wool necessary to make the pound of cloth. 

Now, this situation as to woolen tariffs reminds me of another 
thing that I don't mean by the “American market for the Ameri- 
can farmer.” I said tha¥ little tariff concessions for agriculture 
had been used as the political excuse to get tremendous tariff 
concessions for industry. The woolen tariff situation right now 
reminds me that these little tariff concessions to agriculture can 
also be used as a political excuse to prevent the reduction of large 
industrial duties. Right now, when it is proposed that some of 
the big duties on manufactured woolen goods that I have been 
talking about be moderated through reciprocal-trade agreements, 
efforts are being made to marshal the farmers, if you please, against 
these reductions because of the fact that they would result in the 
importation of a little wool and because the wool growers there- 
fore have a tiny stake in these enormous subsidies. 

What would be the consequences of pursuing to its ultimate end 
a narrow policy of “the American market for the American farmer“? 
We have between fifty and sixty million acres of cropland devoted 
to the production of export crops. If we shut out all imports we 
might be able to use approximately 10,000,000 acres of farm land 
to produce the equivalent of these products which we have been 
importing. Suppose we really carried out the narrow doctrine of 
“the American market for the American farmer” and shut out all 
farm imports, and suppose, to be consistent, we followed the 
same policy with respect to industry—excluding all industrial 
imports. 

If we shut out the goods of foreign nations they in turn would 
shut out our goods from their markets and purchase their require- 
ments elsewhere, as they cannot keep buying from us unless we 
buy some of their goods to help them pay for our goods. This 
would destroy our export outlets and the results would be disastrous 
to the welfare of the whole Nation. It is the case of Bill Jones 
and his neighbor again. 

Furthermore, it would cause serious maladjustments in our do- 
mestic production of farm commodities. The producers of dairy 
products and beef cattle who do not now produce for export mar- 
kets and whose price levels are protected by tariffs would be seri- 
ously injured, first, by the loss of buying power for their products 
in the American market, which is their only market; and, second, 
by the increased competition within our own American market 
because of shifts in production of dairy products and beef cattle. 
If cotton were reduced to the American market it would mean the 
destruction of a market for the cotton formerly produced on 
25,000,000 acres of cotton land. Two million cotton farmers can- 
not possibly live on a domestic-production level of seven or eight 
million bales, less than half of their normal production. It would 
simply mean they would be forced into the production of dairy 
products and beef cattle in an effort to live. 

The same thing would be true in the Corn Belt with corn-hog 
producers and wheat producers, If they were confined entirely to 
the American market they would be forced out of production of 
corn, wheat, and other grains, and pork products. About 25,000,000 
acres of land formerly devoted to the production of these commodi- 
ties would either have to lie idle or go into the production of other 
commodities, very likely dairy products and cattle. 

This would result in the production of exportable surpluses of 
dairy products and beef cattle. Whenever these products reach 
an export basis it means that their domestic price levels would be 
depressed to the level of world prices and their tariff rates would 
no longer be effective. 

Despite the protests of more than a score of foreign nations, 
we enacted in 1930 the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. It boosted our 
average ad valorem tariff rate on all dutiable products to 57.3 
percent, the highest level in the history of the country. It con- 
tained 3,912 dutiable items. Foreign nations retaliated against 
our tariffs with rates which were so extortionate in many cases 
as to make our tariffs look small by comparison—50 cents a pound 
on tobacco, for instance. They resorted to quotas and practical 
embargoes. Our total exports dropped from $5,157,000,000 in 1929 
to $1,647,000,000 in 1933. 

Under the reciprocal-trade program we are reducing tariff 
barriers and our foreign trade is slowly but steadily gaining. 

I recently heard a farmer leader complaining bitterly that most 
of the concessions thus far had been made on agricultural prod- 
ucts, and that very few had been made on industrial products. 
The facts are just the reverse. Up to the present time the United 
States has granted concessions on a total of 823 items, of which 
701 are industrial products and 122 are agricultural products. 

The reductions in our tariffs on industrial products helped re- 
duce the burden of tariff upon farmers and other consumers. 

An analysis made by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture indicates that trade agreements have reduced the average 
rate of duty on agricultural products less than the average rate 
on industrial products. Roughly speaking, the effect of the trade 
agreements has been to reduce the duties on manufactured prod- 
ucts from 42.4 to 38.6 percent of the dutiable value of the goods, 
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Similar calculations covering the principal agricultural schedules 
show a reduction from 38.5 to 36.8 percent. Furthermore, the 
effect of agricultural concessions has been safeguarded by quotas 
and seasonal arrangements. 

The proposed agreement with the United Kingdom offers the 
largest opportunity yet presented to secure concessions for our 
agricultural exports in our largest potential market in return for 
concessions to the United Kingdom on her industrial products. 
This will offer a real test of whether industry is going to take a 
purely selfish attitude. 

The United Kingdom takes over one-third of our total agricul- 
tural exports. Our farm exports to the United Kingdom have 
been greatly reduced since 1929—a total of $445,000,000 in 1929 
and $245,000,000 in 1936. 

On the other hand, our imports from the United Kingdom are 
almost entirely nonagricultural. In 1929 we imported $274,000,000 
worth of nonagricultural products. 

Our tariff rates on many of these industrial products which the 
United Kingdom wishes to sell us are extreemly high, a great many 
of them ranging from 50 percent to 100 percent ad valorem and 
some even above 100 percent. 

One of the most important aspects of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram is the hope which it offers for breaking the strangle hold of 
monopolies. This is one of the greatest problems confronting the 
American people. 

According to a study made by Harry W. Laidler in 1931 (Con- 
centration of American Industry and Wealth, by Harry W. Laidler), 
one corporation controlled from one-half to three-fourths of the 
iron ore and two-fifths of the industry’s steel-making capacity. 
Four companies controlled nearly one-half of the Nation’s copper 
reserve and produced over one-half of the total copper production. 
One company possessed virtually a complete monopoly of the 
aluminum industry. Two companies controlled three-fourths of 
the world’s supply of sulphur. ‘Three corporations controlled over 
70 percent of the cigarette trade. One company and its affiliates 
did a large part of the sugar refining. Two corporations domi- 
nated the milk, butter, and egg distribution. The tariff has been 
an important factor in following and maintaining monopolies. 

Take for example the chemical industry. During the World War 
we took over the German dye patents; then we levied enormous 
tariffs to protect the chemical industry. We virtually let them set 
their own tariff protection, because the chemical company rates 
were based on so-called American valuation instead of the actual 
foreign valuation. Under this system a monopoly in this country 
can effectively shut out any competition and maintain a high 
price structure, because a monopoly can establish the American 
price on which imports must be valued for tariff purposes. A do- 
mestic monopoly can maintain its prices in the American market 
behind tariff walls and dump its surpluses abroad. 

In the Farm Bureau we have tied our tariff policy to the parity 
price principle. We do not ask the Government to subsidize agri- 
culture through tariffs whenever farm prices exceed parity levels. 
We ask for protection only to the extent necessary to prevent com- 
peting imports from depressing or holding farm prices below parity 
levels. We believe this is a fair yardstick for both agriculture and 
industry. We call upon the same spirit of reasonableness and tol- 
erance from industry. We call upon industry to adopt a similar 
limit upon its demands for tariffs. 


Attitude of America in European Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE i cy N RECORD, MARCH 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Bergen Evening Record under date of March 14, 
1938, under the title, “Don’t Be a Sap Again, Uncle Sam.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Bergen Evening Record, Monday, March 14, 1938] 
Don’t Be a Sap AGAIN, UNCLE Sam 

Nazi Germany has now absorbed Austria without an armed 

showdown, although England, France, and Italy were ostensibly 


committed to Austria’s independence. Italy apparently agrees to 
the acquisition, although it must realize when it wakes up that 
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German legions at the Brenner Pass will ultimately relegate it to 
the status of a mere German subsidiary and a second-rate power 
in European affairs of the future. Britain, despite her voluble 
protestations about the Austrian seizure, is interested less in Cen- 
tral Europe than in her Mediterranean life line to the Far East, 
France, comparatively safe from Germany behind her Maginot de- 
fenses, must also feel more secure in her African colonies with a 
less potent Italy in Mare Nostrum. 

A glance at the European map indicates Germany's next logical 
move. Soon or late she will bite off that half of Czechoslovakia, 
largely populated by Bohemian Germans, which lies west of the 
White Carpathians and has been known for 10 centuries as the 
military gateway to the east. Russia, most menaced by such a 
move. is not prepared to forcibly resist that grab despite her loud 
threats to the contrary. France, despite her treaty with Czecho- 
slovakia, will probably find it very inexpedient to do so. Britain 
will probably confine itself to a dignified protest. Italy does not 
count in the German plans for expansion in Central Europe except 
as a pawn to keep Britain and France from interfering there in 
the face of a German-supported Italian domination of the Medi- 
terranean. 

Thus it must again become apparent to America, the land of: 
altruists, theorists, and international saps, that Europeans are 
realists; that treaties are mere scraps of paper; that armed might 
makes right in international affairs; that the meek may inherit 
the earth but the strong take it away from them; and that Amer- 
ica’s best policy is still to trust in God and keep its powder dry. 
It therefore seems timely to republish herewith our editorial of 
December 8, 1937, which forecast the problems of the European, 
powers and the desirability of keeping America stolidly aloof from 
its costly and thankless involvements. It is in full as follows: 

“CAN ANY NATION WIN A WAR? 


“Less than two decades ago (a figurative day in international! 
history) the Great War to end all future wars was brought to 
what some altruists fondly believed was a successful conclusion. 
To have or to hold national economic and territorial advantages 
was the main motivating force in the conflict. It cost the suc- 
cessful (?) Allies in excess of one hundred billion dollars, and al- 
most bankrupted them. It cost unsuccessful (2) Germany and 
her satellites a similar sum, and did bankrupt them. 

“The sheer weight of superior economic and military resources 
determined the ultimate result, but propaganda was a not in- 
consequential factor in the final collapse of Germany. Woodrow, 
Wilson’s 14 points, containing among others the assurance of 
peace without victory and self-determination of peoples, broke the 
morale of a war-weary nation. Then came the joyous armistice, 
and later the stupid exactions of Versailles. 

“America’s Wilson journeyed there to see his great humanitarian | 
principles written into a peace treaty that would end all future! 
wars. To his utter disillusionment he saw international al- 
truism and sanity fly out of the window when national greed 
for territory and spoils entered the front door. His former allies 
were warned that they were sowing dragon's teeth which would 
grow into the spears of the next great war, but uncontrolled lust 
for vengeance and empire dominated Versailles. 

“Unlike Rear Admiral Evans’ Don't cheer, boys; they are 
dying” chivalry toward a fallen foe after the battle of Santiago, 
the victory-mad Allies threw the traditional sportsmanship of 
civilized peoples to the winds, and exacted their pound of flesh; 
from a prostrate nation. Not satisfied with stripping the victim, | 
they had to heap unnecessary national humiliation on 60,000,000 | 
people who waged but did not make the war and on their children 
and their children’s children. And now the Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse are appearing over the horizon to reap the grim 
harvest. 

“France, actuated by the memories of the German exactions: 
following the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, inspired the humilia- 
tions of Versailles. France and Great Britain together stripped 
Germany of her African colonies. The German people, broken in 
morale, in finance, and in economics, groping for the light 
through successive changes in government, were ripe fruit for 
Hitler. And he, despite this free democracy’s almost unanimous 
and justifiable opinion of a political dictatorship which regiments 
and enslaves his people, has restored their national morale, given 
them an internal pseudo-prosperity, and revived their military 
strength sufficiently to compel international respect, if not fear. 

“So now, after 19 short years, the impotent loser who pleaded 
has again grown into potent military manhood and can demand 
the restoration of his colonies and his place in the international 
economic sun. Britain and France have accumulated and have 
held their colonial empires by right of might, and they can con- 
tinue to hold them only in the same manner. Germany now again 
challenges that might. 

“Confronted by such a prospect, they can do one of two things: 
They can accept Germany's challenge, go to war, spend another 
$100,000,000,000 to maintain their international prestige, and go 
bankrupt even if they win; or they can decide that the game isn't 
worth the candle, meet Germany's demands for the restoration of 
her colonies, and admit Germany on even terms to the interna- 
tional to-grab-and-to-hold fallacy, which has proved so expensive 
and futile in recent international history. 

“The conclusion seems inevitable that Britain and France there- 
fore face loss of international prestige and part of their empires 
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or that they must soon or late be prepared to fight Germany, 
Italy, and possibly Japan and go broke in the process. But of one 
thing they should be convincingly assured. America, having no 
conquered territory to barter with, is going to keep out of the 

diplomatic shell game. This Nation needs no foreign 
territory, and it will not fight to protect that of others. It can 
and will defend itself the world. 

“Its slogan should be: 130,000,000 citizens and $300,000,000,000 
for national defense at home, but not one man or one dime for 
foreign aggression, by whatever euphemism it is camouflaged. 
The people of a nation so dedicated are not mollycoddles, nor 
do they lack intestinal fortitude. They merely resolve that their 
primary national obligation is to make America safe for Americans, 

America.” 


Proposed Trade Agreement With the United 
Kingdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES P. POPE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


| STATEMENT OF EDWARD A. O'NEAL, PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
RECIPROCITY INFORMATION, MARCH 15, 1938 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor a statement by 
Mr. Edward A. O’Neal, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, to the Committee on Reciprocity In- 
formation on March 15, 1938, in regard to the proposed 
‘trade agreement with the United Kingdom. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


‘gi race t PTA Kingdom — = 
the posed trade agreemen use 
of 8 effect upon the welfare of American agriculture. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is a national organiza- 
tion of farmers organized in 39 of the 48 States and comprising 
ia paid membership of more than 400,000 families representing 
about 1,600,000 farm people in about 1,800 county farm bureaus. 

The most recent declaration of policy of the federation with 
respect to tariffs and reciprocal-trade agreements is set forth 
im the following extracts from a resolution adopted at the last 
annual meeting of the national organization at Chicago, IN. 
December 13, 14, and 15, 1937: 

“We approve and confirm our pronouncement of a year ago that 
a permanent farm policy must provide for: 

. . . . * . . 


“A schedule of agricultural tariffs to fully the domestic 
market from competing imports that hold or force American farm 
prices below parity levels: 

“Reduction of excessive industrial tariffs to equalize the price 
levels of industrial and agricultural commodities. 

* * 


b . . . * 


“We commend the efforts of the organization in securing open 
where’ 


moval of trade restrictions upon our agricultural exports which 
will result in an increased volume of our exports to the United 
Kingdom. It undoubtedly offers the greatest opportunity to aid 
American agriculture of any trade agreement we have thus far 
concluded, Most of our trade agreements thus far have been with 
agricultural nations, whereas in the case of the United Kingdom 
most of our imports are of industrial products, while a large share 
of our exports to the United Kingdom are agricultural products. 

The importance of this agreement to our agriculture is evident 
from the fact that the United Kingdom supplies a market for about 
one-third of our total agricultural exports—about one-half, if 
cotton, which is free of duty, is excluded. 

The United States as a whole has suffered a greater loss of export 
trade than the rest of the world. From 1929 to 1933 the total world 
exports declined 13 percent, but the exports from the United States 
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declined 19 percent, expressed in gold dollars. In 1921-25 the United 
States sold 15.7 percent of the world’s exports; in 1929, 15.61 per- 
cent; and in 1933, 10.95 percent. 

American agriculture has suffered especially from trade restric- 
tions. For example, our exports of wheat dropped from an average 
of about 225,000,000 bushels during the period 1919-29 to about 
20,000,000 bushels in 1933 and to virtually nothing in 1936 (fiscal 
years 1933 and 1936). Our exports of hog products in 1932 amounted 
to the equivalent of only 5,000,000 hogs, compared to 16,000,000 
going into export in 1919. Agricultural exports represented 46.7 
percent of our total exports in 1921-25, but declined faster than 
our industrial exports until in 1933 agricultural exports represented 
only 29.6 percent of our exports. Because of the loss in our foreign 
outlets American farmers had to take out of production from forty 
to fifty million acres of crop land devoted to the production of 
cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, and other export crops. 

The negotiation of a satisfactory agreement with the United King- 
dom would constitute a very important step toward g our 
foreign outlets for our farm surpluses and removing the inequitable 
burden upon our agriculture by reason of trade restrictions. 

We therefore urge the negotiation of a trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom along the following lines: 

(1) That the efforts of our Government be concentrated pri- 
marily upon securing increased outlets for our farm surpluses and 
reducing our excessive industrial tariffs: 

(2) That special effort be made to secure the complete removal; 
or drastic modification of the so-called system of Empire prefer- 
ences which discriminate unfairly against our exports in favor of! 
exports from British dominions; other tariffs and trade restrictions. 
against our farm exports should be removed also, all to the end. 
that we may regain at least the same share of the British market 
that we formerly enjoyed. 

(3) That our Government follow the policy with respect to con- 
cessions in our duties affecting our agricultural products, of mak 
ing no reductions in our tariffs which would have the effect of 
reducing or holding the prices of our farm products below parity 
levels. We do not ask for tariff protection for farm prices beyond 
the parity level; we call upon industry to adopt an equally fair 
and moderate attitude with respect to its tariffs. 

(4) That our excessive industrial tariffs which penalize farmers 
and other consumers, foster monopolies, and enco barriers! 
against our farm products be reduced. In considering what in- 
dustrial rates are excessive, we recommend that attention be given 
to rates in excess of agricultural rates and in excess of the average 
tariff protection for all industries, to industries which have held/ 
up their prices above the average price level by means of monopo-| 
listic practices or price-fixing agreements or understandings, and 
2 pene factors of supply, demand, differences in cost of produc- 

D, $ 

We believe it is to the best interests of our Government and of; 
the United Kingdom to provide for increased outlets primarily for 
our farm products exported to the United Kingdom, and to reduce} 
our excessive industrial tariffs so as to provide increased outlets 
in the United States for important British products. As already 
pointed out, the goods which the United Kingdom needs to import 
from the United States are agricultural products primarily and 
the goods which we need to import from the United Kingdom are 
industrial products, 

The removal or drastic modification of the so-called Empire 
preferences which have discriminated our farm products, 
is essential if the proposed agreement with the United Kingdom 
is to provide for substantial benefits to many of our important 

ucts. 

Under this system of empire preferences which allows free entry 
or greatly reduced rates to products from British Dominions while 

very substantial duties or imposing quotas against our 
agricultural commodities, have caused a sharp loss in our farm ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom. British Dominions have benefited 
therefrom at our expense. Considerable data and information has 
already been filed in our brief showing our losses in farm exports 
resulting from these discriminatory rates or quotas against our 
products. 

The American market is generally conceded to be one of the best 
markets in the world. We do not criticize the desire of either the 
dominions or the United Kingdom to promote the interchange of 
trade among themselves, so long as it does not discriminate against 
our products, but the evidence of discrimination is clear. If our 
Government is to open up our market to increased quantities of 
British goods, it is only fair play that these discriminatory rates 
and quotas our products be removed. 

So far as reductions in our tariffs on farm products are con- 
cerned, the position of the federation is that no reduction should 
be made which would have the effect of reducing or ho our 
farm prices below parity levels. By parity is meant the definition 
contained in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, which seeks to 
restore and maintain the prices of farm products on a parity level 
with the prices of industrial goods to the same level of purchasing 
power which farm prices had with respect to industrial prices in 
the pre-war period 1910-14. 

American agriculture does not ask for tariff subsidies to raise 
farm prices higher than parity levels. We ask only for the main- 
tenance of tariffs to the extent necessary to maintain agriculture 
on a basis of parity with the industry. 

We believe it is sound public policy to adopt this principle with 
respect to tariffs and the reciprocal-trade program. The mainte- 
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nance of a parity relationship between agriculture and industry 
is essential to the widest interchange of goods and services and to 
the maintenance of permanent prosperity for the entire Nation. 

American agriculture calls upon industry to adopt an equally 
fair attitude with respect to industrial tariffs. We do not ask to 
strike down all the tariff protection which industry enjoys. We 
do insist, however, upon such readjustments as are necessary to 
establish a fair relationship between agricultural and industrial 
prices. 

Many of our industrial tariffs, however, are excessive—far in 
excess of the protection accorded to agriculture and in excess of 
the average protection on all dutiable items. 

The reduction of these excessive industrial tariffs is essential, 
not only to the welfare of agriculture, but to the welfare of 120,- 
000,000 consumers. Tariff subsidies which are paid by farmers and 
other consumers have been an important factor in creating the 
disparity between farm prices and industrial prices, and have fos- 
tered monopolies and added unduly to the cost of living of the 
wage earners who constitute the principal market for agricultural 
products. 

The Tariff Act of 1930 contains more than 4,000 dutiable items. 
The average ad valorem equivalent of all dutiable items based 
upon 1929 prices was 42.6 percent; based on 1932 prices it was 
57.3 percent. A large number of the industrial products listed by 
our Government for consideration of tariff concessions in the pro- 
posed agreement enjoy protection far in excess of the average pro- 
tection on agricultural products, and in excess of the average pro- 
tection on all dutiable items. In the lists published by the State 
Department in its announcement on January 8, 1938, and January 
24, 244 enjoyed tariff protection in excess of 40 percent, 188 in 
excess of 50 percent, 59 in excess of 75 percent, and 13 in excess of 
100 percent. 

The average ad valorem equivalent of the duties on principal 
agricultural commodities is estimated roughly at about 36 percent 
ad valorem. Included in the list of industrial products for con- 
sideration are a large number which enjoy protection far in excess 
of the average level of protection for agriculture and the average 
level of protection for all dutiable items. Among these items, of 
which farmers are important consumers, are the following products: 
Paints and varnishes, with protection ranging from 25 to 60 percent 
ad valorem; clay tiles, 60 percent; earthenware, china, and porcelain 
tableware, kitchen utensils, etc., from 60 to 87 percent ad valorem; 
iron and steel products, including knives from 54 to 82 percent ad 
valorem; hay forks, from 40 to 45 percent ad valorem; carpets and 
rugs, 60 percent ad valorem; glass buttons, 181 percent; hats and 
caps, from 86 to 69 percent ad valorem. 

Many of the industrial articles included for consideration are 
produced by industries in which there is a high degree of con- 
centration of control of production and prices in this country. 
Some of these industries have been found guilty, by the Federal 
Trade Commission or the courts, of monopolistic price fixing and 
restraint of trade. By means of concentration of control over 
production and by price-fixing agreements or policies, these indus- 
tries have been able to maintain their price levels far above the 
level of farm prices and the level of commodity prices generally. 

For example, from 1929 to the spring of 1933, during the worst 
depression in the history of the Nation, agriculture suffered a 
decline in prices of 63 percent, while the prices of iron and steel 
products declined only 20 percent; agricultural implements, 6 
percent; cement, 18 percent. Industrial products generally de- 
clined much less than agricultural commodities. 

Likewise, during the so-called business recession of 1937 many 
of the tariff-protected industries were able to resist price declines 
to a much higher degree than agriculture. Many of these indus- 
tries maintained their prices while at the same time they dras- 
tically reduced their production and their pay rolls. During this 
period the average prices of all farm products dropped from an 
index of 94.1 to 72.8, while the composite prices of pig iron per 
long ton remained at $24.06 without the variation of a cent from 
April to October, inclusive; to $24.08 in November and 
to $24.11 in December. Similarly the composite prices of finished 
steel remained constant without the variation of a fraction of a 
cent per pound from April through December, remaining at 2.9 
cents per pound every month during this period. 

While maintaining these price levels for its products, the iron 
and steel industry reduced its production of pig iron from 
2,606,000 long tons in August to 1,490,000 in December; it reduced 
its production of steel ingots from 4,876,000 long tons in August 
to 1,472,000 long tons in December—a reduction from 85 percent 
of capacity to 26 percent of capacity. During this same period 
the iron and steel industry reduced its employment from an 
index of 108 in August to 90 in December and reduced its pay rolls 
from an index of 120 to 72. 

On January 1, 1938, the prices of fruits and vegetables had 
declined to 57 percent of the 1929 level; dairy products to 83 per- 
cent; grains to 75 percent; livestock and poultry to 73 percent; 
and miscellaneous farm products to 65 percent; whereas the price 
levels of iron and steel were 102 percent; of the 1929 level, finish- 
ings, 100 percent; cement, 103 percent; boots and shoes, 99 per- 
cent; miscellaneous building materials, 99 percent; brick and tile, 
98 percent; clothing, 97 percent; agricultural implements, 96 per- 
cent; leather products, 95 percent; furniture, 93 percent; paint and 
Paint materials, 84 percent; chemicals, 84 percent. (Data from 
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statement of Secretary Wallace before Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, January 18, 1938.) 

American agriculture has suffered heavily as a result of the 
inequality between farm prices and industrial prices. The tariff 
system has been one of the important factors in creating this 
inequality not only because the rates on industrial products as a 
whole are in excess of the rates on agricultural products but be- 
cause of the fact that the tariff has been of little or no benefit 
in raising the prices of our great surplus crops such as corn, hogs, 
pork products, apples, wheat, barley, oats, tobacco, and cotton 
which are sold on a world-market basis. The producers of these 
farm commodities selling their products to a large degree on a 
free-trade basis, have to purchase a large number of industrial 
commodities on a high-tariff-subsidized basis. 

The proposed reciprocal-trade agreement with the United King- 
dom offers the opportunity to reduce excessive tariffs which have 
penalized agriculture; which have helped to foster monopoly; 
which have had the effect of reducing consumption by f 
am uneconomic price structure and reducing the volume of 
employment. This agreement offers an unusual opportunity to 
break the log-jam of trade barriers against our farm products 
which have imposed a heavy burden upon agriculture. 

We, therefore, urge the negotiation of a trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom in line with the principles which we have hereto- 
fore recommended. 


Flood Protection Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEWT V. MILLS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, from the earliest time, citizens 
of the lower Mississippi River Valley have been interested 
in flood protection, and in the early days of our country 
each property owner built his own levees until levee districts 
were created and maintained as a result of a more coor- 
dinated effort for flood protection. 

As early as 1684, La Salle found the Mississippi River out 
of its banks and when Bienville was sent to Louisiana to 
choose a site for a city on the lower Mississippi River he 
chose New Orleans because at that time the location was 
above water, and we find as early as 1717 New Orleans had 
built its first levee. 

Of all the disastrous floods in the history of this country, 
it is well to bear in mind that public demand and sentiment 
for flood-control measures to be undertaken as a responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government, has been slow in growth; 
although, we find Congress appropriated $5,000 as early as 
1820 and $50,000 in 1850, each for an investigation of the 
lower Mississippi Valley, and as early as 1874 a commission was 
authorized by Congress to investigate and report a perma- 
nent plan for flood protection, and as a result of said investi- 
gation the Mississippi River Commission was established in 
1879. 

After the series of four great floods in 1862, 1865, 1867, 
1874, Congress appropriated $1,000,000 for the improvement 
of the Mississippi River and during the disastrous flood of 
1882, Congress appropriated $4,000,000. Since that date an- 
nual appropriations have been continuous. 

An authorization of $45,000,000 passed Congress in 1917 
for the Mississippi River, but not more than $10,000,000 
could be expended during any one fiscal year; however, these 
sums did not permit the development of an extensive pro- 
gram; but we find as a result the levee heights and cross 
sections were strengthened some, and we find as a result of 
the record flood of 1927, the entire country contended and 
held the Federal Government should take over the job of 
flood control in the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River; 
therefore, a plan estimated to cost $325,000,000 known as the 
Jadwin plan was adopted by Congress on May 15, 1928, au- 
thorizing the expending of said sum over a period of 10 
years to provide reasonable protection for the valley against 
major floods. 
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The Flood Act of 1936, known as the Overton Act, was 
extended to provide for the construction of the Morganza, 
Eudora, and West Atchafalaya outlets to greatly augment 
the degree of protection proposed by the Jadwin plan. 

At a recent meeting of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held in Washington, D. C., we find a representative 
group from all the levee boards of Louisiana, as well as the 
State engineers, proposing an amendment should be offered 
to Public Law No. 678 divorcing the Eudora floodway from 
the Morganza, thereby permitting the immediate construc- 
tion of the Morganza, inasmuch as the original Overton Act 
did not provide for the payment of land in fee and the 
Government engineers have been unable to purchase the 
necessary flowage rights in the Eudora, whereas sufficient 
flowage rights in the Morganza have been acquired. 

Mr. Speaker, under date of May 3, 1937, I delivered a 
speech entitled “Flood Control and Flowage Rights” in the 
House of Representatives, pointing out the damages that 
would result from the construction of the Eudora floodway, 
and at that time held an amendment should be adopted 
divorcing the Morganza from the Eudora, thereby permitting 
the immediate construction of the Morganza floodway. Fur- 
ther, I undertook to point out what certain officials in power 
were trying to do; and for proof I only refer you to the 
remarks of Senator BHO, of Mississippi, according to the 
press reports recently on this subject, charging Senator 
Overton with a breach of good faith by offering an amend- 
ment in the Senate proposing the divorcing of the Eudora 
from the Morganza. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, it has not been the policy of the Fed- 
eral Government to approve of legislation that prohibited 
the construction of one major project unless another one 
was jointly constructed. Why, it appears to me, if Senator 
Brno was looking forward in the far-reaching light he 
would propose the divorcing of these two spillways. Does 
not every citizen know if my amendment is adopted divorc- 
ing the Morganza from the Eudora and permitting the im- 
mediate construction of the Morganza floodway as advo- 
cated by the Tensas Levee Board, Fifth District Levee Board, 
Louisiana State engineers, and all the other levee boards of 
Louisiana, that we will be going a long way toward prevent- 
ing another 1927 disastrous overflow in the lower Mississippi 
Valley? I read into the Recorp at this point a resolution 
adopted at a joint meeting of the Atchafalaya and La- 
fourche Basin Levee Districts, held February 3, 1938: 


Whereas the engineers of the United States Government at the 
recent meeting of the 1 River Valley Flood Control 
Association, held in Washington, D. C., reported the improvements 
in the western district and the Red River and its tributaries; and 

Whereas Colonel Moses, engineer from the Vicksburg district, 
reported the improvements in the upper tributaries in the Mis- 
sissippi River; and 

Whereas by the report of said engineers it was shown that there 
has been 13 cut-offs in the Mississippi River, shortening the 
course of the Mississippi River by approximately 113 miles; and 

Whereas by the report of said engineers the waters are brought 
to Natchez, awer and Angola, La., from 10 to 15 days sooner than 
ordinarily; and 

Whereas said cut-offs and the clearing and improving of said 
tributaries increases the flood stage at Vidalia, La., from 2 to 3 
feet in excess of the ordinary stage; and 

Whereas it is necessary that some relief or outlet be obtained 
for the purpose of immediately conducting such waters to the 
Gulf of Mexico, so as to prevent inundation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that there be a 
divorcement of the projects of the Eudora and Morganza flood- 
ways, and that the Morganza floodway should immediately be con- 
structed so as to prevent the flowage of the waters of the Missis- 
eo to enter this spillway and shorten its course to the Gulf of 

xico by approximately 100 miles, so as to avoid the possibility of 
— overflow and danger to the levees existing along the banks 
of the Mississippi River; be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State of Louisiana, Members 
of the United States Senate and Congress, be and they are hereby 
urged to use every effort to secure an amendment to the act of 
Congress authorizing the divorcement of the Eudora and the 
8 N and to use every effort for the immediate 

the Morganza spillway. 
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Further, Mr. Speaker, I read into the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Tensas Parish police jury, although I have 
received similar ones from other parish police juries: 


On motion of Mr. Fred G. Smith, seconded by Mr. A. F. Moore, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the cut-offs constructed and to be constructed in 
Mississippi River under the plan of Gen. Harley B. Ferguson, 
president of the Mississippi River Commission, have proven to a 
mathematical certainty that by such means the flood elevation 
between the lower end of this levee district to a point north of 
Arkansas City has been so greatly reduced as to make it absolutely 
unnecessary, and causing the practical destruction of 1,000,000 acres 
of the finest land in the State of Louisiana, in the construction 
of the Eudora floodway; and 

“Whereas it is our opinion, in line with that of many engineers 
of high standing, that the construction of the Morganza floodway 
would add the finishing touch to a complete flood control of the 
lower Mississippi River: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the police jury of the Parish of Tensas, in regular 
session convened, That our two Senators, Hon. JOHN H. OVERTON 
and Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, and all of the Members of the House 
of Representatives from the State of Louisiana, be and they are 
hereby requested to use their utmost efforts to secure an amend- 
ment to the Overton bill so as to permit the construction of the 
Morganza floodway without reference to the construction of the 
Eudora floodway; that copies of this resolution be sent to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, and that we specially 
request Representatives Ms and ALLEN to energetically assist 
us in this matter.” 

I, G. H. Clinton, secretary of the police jury of Tensas Parish, 
La., do hereby certify that the above resolution was adopted by 
the rot grea jury at its meeting held on the 7th day of Decem- 

Given under my hand with the seal of the Parish of Tensas this 
the 16th day of December 1937. G H Omron 


Secretary, Police Jury. 


Why, Senator BO should realize if the Morganza flood- 
way is constructed, that 1,000,000 cubic feet of water per 
second could be diverted directly into the Gulf of Mexico, if 
needed, to prevent another 1927 disastrous overflow. 

The gage at Cairo and all other gages to the mouth of the 
Arkansas River were the highest in 1937 ever recorded; 
therefore, if it had not been for cut-offs in the Greenville 
bends, the New Madrid floodway, the Bonnet Carre flood- 
way, another picture similar to 1927 would have been pre- 
sented between Arkansas City and New Orleans. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, the security of the lower Mississippi Valley 
depends upon the prompt completion of the Morganza flood- 
way; so, I understand from the War Department, definite 
provisions must be made for the diversion of at least a mil- 
lion cubic feet of water at or below the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas River, and I am happy to state the War Department 
has made a favorable report by holding they have no objec- 
tion to Senator Overton’s bill, S. 3354, and its companion 
bill, H. R. 9435, introduced by me. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I read into the record at this point a letter addressed to 
Senator Roya. S. Copetanp from Hon. Harry H. Woodring, 
Secretary of War: 

Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR COPELAND: Reference is made to your letter of 
February 9, 1938, requesting recommendations on the bill S. 3354, 
to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An 
act for the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, and for other purposes,’ approved May 15, 1928,” 
1 June 15, 1936. 

The Overton Act, approved June 15, 1936, provides, in section 12, 
that no money shall be expended upon the construction of the 
Eudora floodway, the Morganza floodway, the back-protection 
levee extending north from the Eudora floodway, or the levees ex- 
tending from the head of the Morganza floodway to the head of 
and down the east bank of the Atchafalaya River to the inter- 
section of said Morganza floodway until 75 percent of the value of 
the flowage rights and rights-of-way for levee foundations, as 
estimated by the Chief of Engineers, shall have been acquired or 
options or assurances satisfactory to the Chief of Engineers shall 
have been obtained for the Eudora floodway, the Morganza flood- 
way, and the area lying between said back-protection levee and 
the present front-line levees. That act further limits the amount 
which may be expended for the acquisition of said 75 percent of the 

flowage rights and the rights-of-way to $20,000,000. 

The bill cg ows would amend the above provisions “so that the 
construction of the Morganza floodway is authorized to be under- 
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taken as soon as options at reasonable prices on 75 percent of the 
value of the lands, easements, and rights-of-way (as estimated by 
the Chief of Engineers) for that floodway alone have been 
5 That the total of such options is not greater than 
61.500 

The report of the Chief of Engineers of February 12, 1935, recom- 
mending the modification of the Mississippi River flood-control 
oe embodied in the Overton Act of June 15, 1936, contemplated 

t the Morganza and Eudora floodways would each be con- 

structed independently as and when the land rights for each flood- 
way had been secured. The Department, therefore, has no objection 
to this bill permitting independent construction of said floodways. 

The Acting Director, Bureau of the Budget, advised that there 
would be no objection to the proposed legislation, provided such 
work as may be undertaken thereunder during the fiscal year 1939 
be. financed within the amount of the estimate contained in the 
Budget for that year for flood control of the Mississippi River. 


Sincerely yours, 
Harry H. Wooprinec, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. Speaker, since the Secretary of War has given his ap- 
proval to the divorcing of the Eudora from the Morganza, 
thereby permitting the immediate construction of the Mor- 
ganza, I read into the Recorp a telegram received by me 
from Hon. Harry Jacobs on this subject: 

New Oxklxaxs, La., March 15, 1938. 
Congressman Nxwr V. MILLS, 
House Office Building: 

The members of the Board of State Engineers are grateful to you 
for your cooperation with Senator OVERTON in securing a favorable 
report from the Secretary of War for the construction of the Mor- 
ganza separately from the Eudora. 

Harry Jacoss, Chief State Engineer. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1937 Senator Br. o had the Overton Act 
amended so as to relieve the Yazoo Basin reservoirs from 
the local contribution required for all reservoirs throughout 
the United States under the Copeland Omnibus Flood Con- 
trol Act, and as further required by the Overton Act, under 
a conference agreement between the House and the Senate. 
Therefore Mississippi is relieved of the burden of providing 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way for reservoirs in the 
Yazoo Basin and for standing the cost of damages due to 
construction and from maintaining and operating the reser- 
voirs after completion. Yet Senator BHO evidently con- 
tends Louisiana should secure his sanctity before the Over- 
ton Act can be amended to divorce the Eudora from the 
Morganza. 

The Mississippi people apparently have well been taken 
care of, inasmuch as they avoided the authorization of any 
floodway through its territory, such as a suggested floodway 
down the Yazoo Basin from below Memphis to Vicksburg, as 
all floodways have been placed on the opposite side or west 
side of the Mississippi River. Yet Senator Bmso apparently 
is willing for Louisiana and Arkansas to sacrifice a strip of 
land from 10 to 16 miles wide and 100 miles in length running 
through the heart of Louisiana and emptying into the central 
portion of the State. Briefly, Mississippi is well protected 
and has not been required to make any sacrifice, yet Louisi- 
ana must accept the burden of floodways and continue to be 
threatened by fuse-plug levees. 

I am entirely surprised at Senator Bmszo’s attitude con- 
cerning the construction of the Morganza floodway. Does 
not the Senator know by the construction of the Morganza 
floodway that Mississippi will materially be benefited? Fur- 
ther, Mississippi was extended the favored recognition that 
the Bonnet Carre spillway could not be operated until the 
gage at Carrollton reached 20 and must be shut off as soon as 
the gage falls below 20 for fear frequent use of the floodway 
might harm fishing off the Mississippi coast; therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, since Mississippi has enjoyed all requests made by 
them in flood protection for 20 years, it is hoped that Con- 
gressman WHITTINGTON and Senator Br. O will not maintain 
a selfish attitude toward S. 3354 and H. R. 9435, but in lieu 
thereof support this proposed legislation. 


FLOOD-CONTROL EXPANSION AND COORDINATION IN THE LIGHT OF NEW 
FINDINGS 


Mr. Speaker, I do not contend one set rule will solve or 
prevent disastrous floods, but we must coordinate a policy 


of allied methods under the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers such as the construction of cut-offs, reservoirs, 
levees, floodways, clearing and dredging, and, further, we 
Should expand our Nation’s water resources under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture in the light of new 
investigations, such as soil and water conservation through 
reforestation, power expansion through the construction of 
dams similar to the Norris Dam, that electric power may be 
furnished our rural areas and small towns of the Nation at 
a minimum cost: I find, Mr. Speaker, throughout the Na- 
tion the people are interested in various methods in utilizing 
our soil and water resources. My district, for an example, 
has written me thousands of letters advocating different 
methods of water control and utilization in the light of 
recent findings. The Nation is entitled to the benefit of 
new findings and always welcomes these new discoveries. 
As proof I cite you to the interest shown in T. V. A. by my 
district, and as a result of public interest the T. V. A. re- 
cently made a preliminary survey to determine the advisa- 
bility of extending power lines into northeast Louisiana; 
although, Mr. Speaker, at this time the Rural Electrification 
Administration has made a general survey of northeast 
Louisiana to determine the advisability of same; although, it 
apparently appears from the press, the corporate powers or 
money masters are so much opposed to cheap electric power 
to the consumer that it will cause me congressional oppo- 
sition in my coming election, as they hold the poor must not 
be permitted to share in the God given blessing of life; and 
when a person in my or your position advocates blessings 
of this nature, he must expect the wealth of the land to 
run a dozen candidates against him. “I understand they 
are mustering a dozen in my district.“ [Applause.] 
MISSISSIPPI, AS WELL AS CERTAIN OTHER STATES 

Under the national flood-control policy a long dream ap- 
parently is coming to be a reality for north Louisiana and 
other sections of this Nation, and I contend my State is justly 
and rightly entitled to said recognition, inasmuch as the 
larger part of northeast Louisiana is subject to overflow dur- 
ing the winter and spring months, as waters from approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the States of the Union passing through 
the Mississippi River, as well as the headwaters of the Oua- 
chita, Red, and many other small rivers of Arkansas flow 
through Louisiana. 


During the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 


among a number of bills I introduced were three bills, namely, 


H. R. 6600, H. R. 6601, H. R. 6602, directly proposing flood 


control for northeast Louisiana, but at the same time equally 
as advantageous for Arkansas and Mississippi, and I assure 
my colleagues I appreciated your support in helping me to 
have said proposed legislation enacted into law, which may 
be found in Public, No. 406. Since H. R. 6600 became a 
public law, the office of the Chief of Engineers, under Maj. 
Gen. Julian L. Schley, has authorized a survey of Boeuf 
River, Catahoula, Franklin, Caldwell, Richland, West Carroll, 
and Morehouse Parishes with a view to control floodwaters, 
and on February 8, 1938, Lt. Col. Raymond G. Moses, district 
engineer, Vicksburg, Miss., notified me a public meeting would 
be held at Bastrop, Morehouse Parish, La., on Wednesday, 
February 23, 1938; and, Mr. Speaker, I desire for the country 
to know my people are interested in this proposed flood- 
protection move, as according to the news report and letters 
I received, the meeting was attended by more than 600 men 
of noteworthy recognition in flood control, and when this 
preliminary survey is completed by the War Department I 
hope to secure an appropriation in the next session of Con- 
gress in 1939 to provide a comprehensive program for flood 
control, thereby draining Boeuf River, LaFourche Swamp, 
Tensas River, Bayou Macon, and the Ouachita River, and 
preventing Arkansas and Missouri water, that is now being 
emptied into the Boeuf Basin, from spreading over a big 
percent of the farm lands of my district, enabling a dream to 
come true that has been wished for since the first levee was 
built on the Mississippi River. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERT LORD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938 


STATEMENT BY HON. BERT LORD, OF NEW YORK, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION ON 
MARCH 15, 1938 


Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
made by me yesterday before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information: 


I appear in opposition to the proposed reciprocal-trade agreement 
with the United Kingdom insofar as it touches upon the shoe indus- 
try, manufacture of textiles, skates, and other affected industries in 
my district in the State of New York and in the Nation. This ques- 
tion is far greater than any one congressional district, for it affects 
not only the district but the great State of New York and the 
Nation as a whole. 

The shoe and dairy industries have felt the effect of foreign 
invasion of our markets most seriously in my district. Our recip- 
rocal-trade agreement adversely affecting dairy products is one that 
is very vital to my district and to the whole of New York State, and 
our dairymen are having very hard work to make a living at the 

t time. 

The shoe industry has been very badly hit by the influx of shoes 
coming into the country from Czechoslovakia. In the last few years 
from the United States have dropped from 
22,000,000 pairs, in round numbers, to 1,500,000 pairs. The trade 
treaty just consummated with Czechoslovakia, I understand, will 
allow nearly 5,000,000 pairs of shoes to come in from foreign coun- 
tries; possibly this may be more under certain conditions. From 
news articles coming from the Secretary it is stated that the shoes 
coming in will not be more than 134 percent of our total manufac- 
ture. However, we must take into consideration that our foreign 
competition comes along one line of shoes, namely, ladies and grow- 
ing girls’ shoes, which retail for less than $2 per pair. I understand 
we manufacture in the United States around 25,000,000 pairs of 
shoes of this class. Owing to this fact, when we consider the per- 
centage, it would be in round numbers 5,000,000 pairs of foreign 
shoes to 25,000,000 pairs of our own manufuacture and then we 
reach the figures of around 20 percent instead of 1144 percent. The 
shoe industry in my district has never been as poor as it is at the 
present time. 

To give you an idea of the textile industry I will read a portion 
of a letter coming from a manufacturer in my district. I quote, 
“f felt it timely to write you relative to the seriousness of the 
present condition of business. It is disappointing to us that some 
action was not taken by the Congress to alleviate this situation, 
and I am wondering if our national legislators who are not directly 
in business themselves appreciate the seriousness of the present 
situation. We are probably experiencing the most trying times 
that we have had in our 30 years’ experience. Textile mills aren't 
getting any business at all, and in our line we understand that 
approximately 90 percent of the mills are closed tight. Thousands 
of operatives are off the pay rolls. 

“We realize that many optimistic statements are given out by 
eee and by some industrial leaders, but it is time that we 

the facts. People are scared. Congress alone can convince 
business and the people of the country that our Nation is not 
going to be destroyed. alone can convince the country 
that business is going to be allowed to operate and flourish and 

y wages. should be done immediately to assure the 

people of the country that we are going to be allowed to 
operate our and our business and pay the wages and 
make a profit. 

“Let us do away with laws and laws that hobble and 
worry business; do away with the undistributed-profits tax; do 
away with the capital-gains tax.” 

I also quote from a letter I received from another manufac- 
turer: “What happens to tax revision will have a very definite 
bearing on our business here. We have some tentative plans for 

m, purchase of new shipment, etc., which we can just 
give no further consideration until this thing gets straightened 
around 


The country is in pretty tough shape and it seems the carload- 
ings are going down instead of up and steel operations continue 
to recede rather than to accelerate. 

If would enact some decent legislation and then go 
5 the President go fishing, I think the country would right 
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Our country is being flooded with canned meats from other 
countries—canned beef from the Argentine, canned pork from 
Poland. This is becoming so serious that the House took definite 
action on this last week and voted to raise the tariff on pork 
from 3 ½ to 6 cents per pound. 

These are all questions that the people of our Nation are very 
much interested in at the present moment. Wages are being 
decreased on account of foreign competition; our workers are on 
relief rolls when they should be employed in our own manufac- 
turing plants. Our dairymen are receiving reduced prices on 
account of foreign competition. Our farmers who raise cattle and 
hogs are meeting with very keen competition from abroad and 
e ven over to them. 

ope that you gentlemen, in making your agreement on this 
treaty with the United Kingdom, will take into consideration the 
serious condition of our Nation today. We are in the worst de- 
pression that we have known perhaps in our lifetime and con- 
ditions are growing worse from month to month instead of im- 
proving. We need our markets for our own products to give our 
farmers a fair price for their products. We need our manufac- 
turing to keep our people employed and off the relief rolls. With 
the serious condition before us I feel sure that you will give this 
subject the consideration that it deserves. 


Wake Up And Live! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938 


ARTICLE BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following interesting 
analysis of the present international situation in Europe by 
Miss Dorothy Thompson: 

ON THE RECORD 
WAKE UP AND LIVE! 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The attitude which this column has taken toward the European 
situation since February 12, when the Berchtesgaden agreement 
was “negotiated” between Hitler and Schuschnigg, has been sub- 
jected to a tremendous barrage of both criticism and approval 
from both Americans and British. 

That attitude, from the beginning, has been that the conquest 
of Austria by the Nazis would prove to be a world event of the 
first order; that it would unloose forces which it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to check short of war or the utter capitulation 
of the democracies; that Eden's attitude in the critical moment, 
while it was described as that of a “dreamer” in contrast to the 
“realism” of the Chamberlain-Halifax group, was actually a thou- 
sand times the more realistic and the more aware, and that what 
was happening in Europe would prove, eventually, to involve the 
United States. 

From that position this column sees, as yet, no reason to re- 
treat. We have the spectacle, over the week end, of Lord Halifax 
pacing his room and repeating, “It is horrible, horrible!“ This, 
after Lord Astor, who belongs to the Halifax group, speaking in 
the United States after the Berchtesgaden meeting, said, “Is it a 
worth-while issue whether one Germanic nation decides to join 
another Germanic nation?” 

One can hardly imagine less realism! What, in heaven’s name, 
did Lord Halifax expect? What sort of human organization does 
he think the Nazi Party, which rules Germany, is? 

Nothing that is happening in Austria today, as the lists are 
drawn up of thousands to be sent to concentration camps, as 
Jews are beaten in the streets, as men and women of the most 
eminent distinction are condemned to exile, imprisonment, and 
economic ruin, as a smooth, swift, ruthless organization proceeds 
to totalitarianize and militarize another 6,000,000 people—nothing 
that is happening, that Lord Halifax belatedly finds horrible“ 
is worse than what has been happening in Germany itself for 5 
years; nothing has happened that was not planned; nothing has 
happened that was not predicted; nothing has happened of 
which the world was not given a blueprint in advance! 

And Lord Astor? Could any remark have been less realistic? 
“One Germanic state and another Germanic state“ words out of 
Hitler's official propaganda! That was not the issue. The issue 
was and is whether the world of western liberal culture can in- 
definitely tolerate the ent upon it, step by step, of a 
barbarian revolution! 
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We are not dealing with countries, nations, in the usual sense of 
the word. We are dealing with international revolutionary move- 
ments—with two international revolutionary movements, of which 
the more dangerous at this moment is the Fascist International. 
We are dealing with a world situation, amazingly comparable to 
the disintegration of the Roman world 15 centuries ago. 

Then, as now, the barbarians brought about the collapse of a 
great integrating culture, not because the barbarians were strong 
but because the Romans had become weak and cowardly and were 
unwilling to defend themselves. And today the defenders of lib- 
eral culture, with enormous wealth and power at their disposal, 
are totally paralyzed. They do not see what is before their very 
eyes. Only from moment to moment they clasp their brows and 
moan, as Lord Halifax is reported to have done, “I never thought 
they'd do it!” 

Why not? They promised to do it! And this sort of promise is 
the only one they are pledged by their own philosophy to keep. 

The Fascintern is an international pact between three des- 
potisms, who have behind them the totally mobilized military and 
economic strength of three populous nations, to wrest from all 
other nations the separate or collective sovereignty over the earth, 
leaving only such freedom and independence for any nation as 
they bestow by favor. 

They announce their claim to interfere in the internal affairs of 
any country that is threatened by communism. 

They regard communism as the inevitable outcome of liberal de- 
mocracy. Therefore, the claim to interfere on the pretext of com- 
munism affects every democratic country on earth. 

That interference takes the form of supporting and fomenting 
a Fascist movement in any country they wish to weaken. Germany 
claims a continued hold on people of German nationality wherever 
they may live in the world, and Nazi groups are organized wherever 
there are Germans, no matter what their citizenship may be. 
They are organized in this country and together with Italian 
Fascist groups, they are becoming very visible in South America. 

The Fascintern also makes odd alliances with pacifists, isola- 
tionists and sponsors of American or British neutrality, in sup- 
port of a “hands off us” policy. 

And it wins the sympathy of addlepated conservative capitalists 
who think they must “choose” between fascism and communism, 
either choice meaning the subjection of the present privileged 
groups along with everybody else, to military collectivism. 

In the upper social levels of all countries are people who have a 
tolerance, let us say, toward nazi-ism or fascism; they are at least 
willing to accept it at the evaluation of itself which it prepares for 
external consumption. 

And, in actual practice, the Communists themselves are its 
allies, for they and their “Ifberal” fellow travelers do their best 
to prevent any sort of national consolidation in the democratic 
countries. While Harry Bridges, for instance, howls against the 
Fascists he does his best to make it impossible for American ships 
to sail the seas. France is paralyzed, temporarily, at least, between 
the fear of the Doriot-de La Roque Fascists and the utter confu- 
Le the Popular Front alliance, which must consider the Com- 
m s 

Now, the Austrian case is an almost perfect example of the way 
the Fascintern works, first to demoralize a country by internal 
dissension, and then to conquer it for military collectivism. 

Austria lies between two Fascist despotisms, and has since 1933. 
The first onslaught on Austrian internal solidarity was made by 
Mussolini in February 1934. Because of the fear of Hitler, the 
Austrian Government looked to its next most powerful neighbor. 
The price of Italian support against Hitler was the liquidation of 
the Austrian democracy. 

That meant the disaffection of practically the whole working 
class in Austria, the disillusionment of the very groups that might 
_ been counted on to defend Austria against Hitler in a show- 

own, 

But could one expect them to rally very heartily against any one 
in the defense of their own assassins? 

That they actually did back up Schuschnigg 
they thought the lesser of the two evils to lie. 
longer even organized! 

Then Hitler—with Mussolini’s support, and in return for what, 
it is extremely pertinent to inquire—forced an Austria already 
disintegrated by Mussolini to release active Nazi revolutionaries, 
On the basis of the disorder thus caused, he invaded and con- 
quered the country. 

Hitler will have to pay a price to Mussolini for Austria. Well, 
he’s already paying it. This evening's papers (Tuesday) announce 
that German storm troops are en route to Spain to assist in dealing 
the death blow to the Loyalist Government. Hitler’s intrenchment 
in Austria will probably mean Mussolini's command of Spain. 
The Chamberlain-Halifax policy has proved its utter bankruptcy 
in less than a month. Mussolini does not “have to have Great 
Britain.” Hitler will give him more of other people's territory. 

When Mr. Lippmann regrets: that there was not a strong gov- 
ernment in Austria resting on national union, he seems to me to 
disregard the technique of the Fascintern. Mussolini and Hitler 
collaborated together from 1934 to 1938 to make it absolutely im- 
possible for Austria to have any such government. They tossed 
her from one pair of arms to the other, they disintegrated her 
internally, by conspiracy and bribery, and kept her under threat 
of invasion by one and abandonment by the other, while the 


only shows where 
But they were no 
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League, which had guaranteed her support, was disintegrating, 
and no strong members of it took up her cause. 

And, in the show-down, Mussolini, who had repeatedly, and up 
until the last minute, sworn to protect Austria against compulsory 
nazification, abandoned her, no doubt to strike another bargain. 

There was not the slightest reason for Mr. Schuschnigg to be- 
lieve that if he had fought for Austrian independence, his coun- 
try would not have had a worse fate, even than that of Spain. 
And what Austria was standing for was not, actually, national 
independence. She was attempting to avoid being nazified. Not 
Germanized. They are not the same thing. 

Our isolationists believe that the events in Austria, or anywhere 
else in the world, do not really concern us. I am as sure as I am 
of anything in this world that history will prove them blind and 
worse than blind. In Japan and her dependencies there are 
97,000,000 people, completely militarized and mobilized. In Ger- 
many, now, there are 75,000,000 people, completely militarized and 
mobilized. In Italy and her dependencies there are 58,000,000 peo- 
ple, completely militarized and mobilized. All three countries are 
governed by authorities demanding blind obedience and are on a 
totalitarian war footing, in which no consideration has to be paid 
to the interests of private capital or labor. 

These huge military collectivisms are strategically well distrib- 
uted to terrorize the world, and they have a program of revolu- 
tion and conquest, openly avowed, openly announced. Right up 
until yesterday Lord Halifax and a lot of other British Tories were 
murmuring, “They don’t really mean it.” Today they have 
changed their minds. There are very few pro-Nazis at this mo- 
ment in Britain. Too bad there were even a few yesterday! 

But most Americans are still murmuring, “They don't really 
mean it, and if they do, what does it matter to us?” If one says: 
“Beware! open your eyes! observe!” one is accused of “endangering 
peace.” The fact that we have to realize is that it does not take 
two to make a war. It only takes one. 

And awareness is the first condition of defense. 


Effect of the Trade Agreement With Czechoslovakia 
on the Shoe Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON HERALD 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing answer made by a constituent of mine to an editorial 
in the Boston Herald: 

[From the Boston Herald] 
Our Mar Bac 
WOULD EXCLUDE ALL FOREIGN SHOES 


To THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD: 

It is not often that I take issue with your published editorials, 
for, in fact, they can generally be depended upon to look upon 
most matters of public and civic importance in a clear-sighted 
and jonate manner. Having been a constant reader of your 
paper for many years, I feel justified in expressing in the most 
definite and blunt terms my disappointment and dismay at reading 
Sage leading editorial of today regarding the shoe industry of New 
England. 

You may wonder what interest I may have, and how personally 
I may be injured by the recently signed trade pact with Czecho- 
slovakian countries. Personally, I am the manager of a large 
group of industrial mill properties in one location in the nearby 
city of Lowell. This group of buildings was formerly occupied by 
a large cotton manufacturer of the same goods in the South. 

Since the buildings were vacated, by careful and diligent meth- 
ods most of the million square feet of floor space vacant has been 
rented to concerns numbering over 15 and employing, roughly, 
about twice as many employees as were formerly employed by the 
original manufacturer. (You see, textile manufacture requires a 
greater square-foot area per employee than any other type of in- 
dustry, due to the bulk and dimensional size of the machinery 
used.) 

The recently signed pact deals with many products, but for the 
moment let us dwell only upon shoes or parts for shoes. There 
are now three shoe manufacturers in the buildings involved. They 
occupy over 100,000 square feet of floor space, and when running or 
generating on one shift only they employ nearly 1,000 people full 
time. They help to utilize the water power which caused the 
starting of the city of Lowell. 
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Operations in these plants are conducted upon a very close 
margin of profit. The earnings are based entirely upon mass pro- 
duction. The plants are faced with the keenest kind of competi- 
tion from isolated and small-town factories of less than 100 or 200 
employees in small towns where organized labor is unknown or, if 
known, where it is kept in the background by public opinion, 
which knows what the loss of work by 100 wage earners means in 
the welfare costs of a small town or community. 

In this way the well-organized labor of the cities is constantly 
being threatened with the low rates obtainable both as regards 
labor and other costs in smaller towns and in tax-seized property 
in many cases. 

As a result of this condition the shoe-industry workers have 
recently (within 2 months) taken cuts in schedules approxi- 
mating 10 percent, but ranging as high as 15 percent in many 
cases. Immediately the small towns cut again to maintain their 
differential, so that the status quo remains the same, mostly, but 
the cuts did bring the production costs down to where new busi- 
ness could once more be accepted, and most of the shoe business in 
New England is now operating fairly full in capacity at these 
lowered rates. 

The foreign-made shoe has been a growing menace on top of the 
local small-town competition. The foreign-shoe price set the low 
rate even before the passage of the pact; the small town sets the 
low-rates schedule for manufacture here in this country to compete 
with Bat'a, and the larger shops starve to death trying to meet this 
ruinous competition from both. 


MANUFACTURERS’ RIGHTS 


It has always been supposed by many clear-thinking people in 
the past that every manufacturer had a right to expect that he, 
who was paying local, State, and Federal taxes in ever-increasing 
amounts and employing American labor at higher rates than gen- 
erally ever before, and who would be supported by the Government 
if they became unemployed, that if he was smart enough to plan 
his work, invest his capital, work hard, and watch his expenses, 
thereby beating his competitor who didn’t do these things, that 
he could expect no drag upon his efforts by the Government he 
was so faithfully helping to support and maintain. 

It remained for the present administration, led by a survivor 
of southern free-trade principle in the State Department, to deter- 
mine that a further handicap of price setting or, better named, 
“odds fixing,” by foreign imports should be placed upon the 
American manufacturer. 

But you ask in your editorial if “the importation of a handful 
of footwear from one little country can knock it over,” referring to 
the shoe industry. The handful is the fastest-growing handful 
you ever saw, and would keep a lot of American workmen busy and 
warm a lot of cold New England kitchens. 

Why should we even take the handful? Why take any at prices 
that even compete with our own? What has this “little foreign 
country” ever done for this Government of ours that it should 
turn and bite the hand that is feeding it? 

This treaty is scheduled to run a year, and can be canceled on 6 
months’ notice. There lies a satisfaction, according to your edi- 
torial, but therein lies a danger as well, for what is to prevent a 
greater importation in a new pact later, when the present hue and 
cry is forgotten? Certainly not the State Department, which serves 
all masters but those who pay for it. 

To get back to Lowell specifically, many of the newer styles of 
shoes and slippers are made with fabric, suede tops for uppers, and 
flannel is used in some parts. All of these fabrics are affected seri- 
ously by these new pacts for they are priced in this country by the 
prices of incoming shoes made abroad with such fabrics built into 
the shoes. 

A SAD COMMENTARY 


Senator WatsH’s comment that “it could have been worse,” or 
words to that effect, is a sad commentary by a great man. He is 
right, of course; but the saddest part of the matter is that even the 
Herald is backing up, retrea’ from the position that every 
American should take, that until American labor is wholly employed 
we should provide no means for more labor to be brought here 
from other countries in the form of cheap-labor imports. 

I sincerely hope that your hope that if “world trade is pro- 
moted and American ity restored” (presumably as a result) 
we may all move to Detroit, or to the automobile centers, for we 
have sacrificed in a deliberate step at a crucial time all the herit- 
age of the past in first failing to look out for our own merely to 
be enabled to sell a few more American automobiles to the com- 
paratively few persons in that foreign country who might ever 
hope to buy one between wars, revolutions, and dictatorships. 

We in Lowell are fighting a hard, uphill fight to fill vacant fac- 
tory and diminish the highest kind of welfare costs, and 
far beyond our reach, and in the employ of our own pocketbooks, 
are our own servants signing away our rights and privileges to 
put shoes on our own people. Lowell is still a textile city, and 51 
* of our pay rolls are still textile in character, 13 percent 


of boots and shoes. 


UNSEEMLY HASTE 
We are afraid, if so little concern is shown over the boot and 
shoe industry, of what will happen in our textile 


industries still 
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remaining in Lowell when the proposed trade pact with Great 
Britain is signed, as it surely will be. Will this be done before an 
investigating committee from the Senate or Congress can make a 
comparison of costs, as happened in the shoe business? This 
unseeming haste by our Government in matters that affect our 
people should be discouraged and fought against, and the Herald 
always has been in the front rank heretofore. 

What possible knowledge of the shoe business and the tendencies 
cf the trade that may be affected by the treaty signed have the 
editors of the Herald that enable them to question the judgment 
of people who have made a special study of the effects these 
treaties will have upon our industries? Why is the justifiable 
comment of Mayor Dalrymple, of Haverhill, in the matter held up 
in the editorial columns to question as to policy and 

Surely a trip through Haverhill, or any of the local shoe towns, 
will show no great prosperity that will enable the American shoe 
workers there to view with pleasure the importation of 5,000,000 
pairs of shoes, the mere handful spoken of in your column. I 
hope in your trip abroad you will go into the cities and towns 
that will profit by this treaty; and when you come back take a 
trip through your own bailiwick and see the boarded-up factories, 
homes, and offices that used to hum with the shoe industry, and 
who sadly need the orders of 5,000,000 pairs of shoes a year. 


LONG MEMORIES HERE 


Your attitude is a disappointment, I repeat, to all the New 
England people who have been foll your banner, so boldly 
carried before; it now dips in a salute with its bearer's tongue in his 
cheek as he mutters, “It might have been worse and I guess we 
better start a retreat.” Unless I guess wrongly, you will hear plenty 
about that editorial. The people of New England are short on 
foreign-trade alliances or alliances of any kind; but they are 
fortunately endowed with common sense and a firm belief in their 
right to work and make a living, unhampered by a government who 
wants to promote world trade or peace in other lands. They also 
have a long , as many a member of the present adminis- 
tration is going to find out. 

We will hope that Bat’a does not come over here and take a 
working course in some metropolitan newspaper, for if he does, 
and he decides to go into the newspaper business, the Herald is 
going to have an awful time keeping ahead of him at 3 cents a 
copy, for he makes a pair of woman's shoes out of raw materials on 
American machines, of American patent-laws coverage, pays a duty, 
and lands them here in this country; sells them in chain stores 
controlled or influenced by him financially, at a price of only 35 
of your morning papers. 

How many newspapers do you suppose could stand that compe- 
tition if the prices were being laid and set down by the cost of 
things in Europe? 

Im ashamed of a national spirit that allows these things to hap- 
pen, but I’m more ashamed of the attitude taken by your paper 
and other commentators—that we might have had to take two black 
eyes instead of one, so we'd better pay the other fellow's fine and 
ask him over to dinner, telling his doctor brother to come along, as 
the eye needs attention badly. 

WALTER B. FRENCH. 


Naval Authorization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. KNIFFIN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT A PEACE MEETING AT SILVER 
SPRING, MD. 


Mr. KNIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am inserting the following resolu- 
tion, which is in harmony with the naval-frontier amend- 
ment soon to be offered from this floor by me: 


Resolution unanimously adopted at peace meeting held in First 
Christian Church of Silver Spring, Md., March 15, and addressed 
by M. A. Hallgren, correspondent of the Baltimore Sun and 
author of the Great Fallacy 
Whereas the Congress and the American people have been as- 

sured that the enlargement of the American Navy is for defense 

purposes only; and 

Whereas the sinking of the Maine and Panay created foreign war 
situations; and 

Whereas the Constitution specifically gives the war-making 
power to the Congress: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this meeting go on record as favoring restriction 
of the operations of the United States Navy to American waters 
and those of Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, and the Panama Canal. 
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Discovery of Pacific Islands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, on Friday last the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. SHANLEY] spoke most interest- 
ingly on the quickening of the pulse of the American people 
occasioned by the news that an ancient log, of a whaling 
vessel discovered in Nantucket had been used to substantiate 
our claims to the isolated coral islands in the Pacific which 
are now to be needed by America in connection with its 
ever expanding seaplane routes. He further mentioned the 
fact that even now logs similar to that which recorded Cap- 
tain Palmer’s discovery of Antarctica might yet be uncov- 
ered in some dust-covered attic, cellar, or chest along the 
Connecticut coast. 

While I would not wish to suggest that the attics of the 
cottages on my own Cape Cod and the islands of Nantucket 
and Martha’s Vineyard are dust covered, there is a very 
real possibility that additional valuable information of this 
nature may be disclosed from these sources. However, my 
purpose in speaking of this matter today is to present to you 
the facts in connection with the discovery of these Pacific 
islands by whalemen explorers from the historic island of 
Nantucket somewhat more accurately than have heretofore 
appeared, since the account as given in press and radio 
stories would appear to have been rather garbled and 
fanciful. 

Before so doing, however, I should like to comment very 
briefly on the historical background, since it may not be too 
familiar to some of you. I know that many here are aware 
of the fact that during the early and middle part of the 
nineteenth century, the whalers and merchant clippers from 
Massachusetts carried the American flag to the far corners 
of the globe and the courageous and skillful mariners from 
Cape Cod, New Bedford and vicinity, and the islands of 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket had no small part in 
these enterprises. Ships from their ports, from the sturdy 
whaling vessels to the swift and graceful clippers—the 
most beautiful creations of man’s ingenuity sailed the seven 
seas. Their successful enterprises produced the beginnings 
of many family fortunes which, in later years, helped mate- 
rially in the development of the West and the industrial 
rebirth of the South. The seamen who handled them were a 
sturdy, courageous, and independent race, typifying the best 
in American history. Their captains were alike skillful navi- 
gators, competent businessmen, and strict disciplinarians. 
Not infrenquently, a youth of 21, whose principal educa- 
tion had been obtained by active service at sea since early 
boyhood, would be in command of a ship encircling the 
globe. 

A story is told of a visitor on Cape Cod who made some 
inquiries relative to a neighboring town some 10 miles distant 
of one of these now aged retired sea captains. When he 
told her that he had never been there she expressed sur- 
prise and remarked, “Apparently you have not been around 
much.” To this he answered, “Well, I have been around the 
world seven times, but I never had call to go there.” The 
news to which reference has been made naturally created 
a great deal of interest on the island of Nantucket, which 
has, of late been frequently in the news as a result of re- 
peated suggestions that it secede, first from Massachusetts 
and then from the United States, when matters in the larger 
localities were not going quite to suit the ideas of the inde- 
pendent residents of old Yankee American stock who live 
there. In consequence, Mr. Edouard A. Stackpole, of the 
weekly newspaper, which in itself has the distinction of hav- 
ing subscribers in every part of the world and of being, in 
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length and breadth, the largest paper published, had a 
special article prepared covering the part played by Nan- 
tucket whalemen in the discovery of these Pacific islands; 
and since it is alike authentic and exceedingly interesting, 
I ask unanimous consent to have it appear as part of these 
remarks, 

I also understand that Mr. Stackpole discovered most of 
the material used by the Navy Department in this case, and 
I feel that public recognition of his part in the matter should 
be made. 

NANTUCKET WHALEMEN EXPLORERS DISCOVERED PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The part Nantucket whalemen played in the discovery of Pacific 
islands now claimed by this country is not so well known to the 
various radio commentators, who are now broadcasting the various 
phases of the diplomatic situation, as it should be. 

Government agents, under the direction of a Mr. Boggs, were 
sent to Boston, Salem, New Bedford, and New London to search 
through old records for information, but it was not until they 
came to Nantucket that they were able to obtain any definite basis 
for the contention that this country had a prior claim to the 
most strategic of certain islands in mid-Pacific. 

Incidentally, the State and Navy Departments never took the 
trouble to acknowledge officially the aid given to them by a local 
historian in this matter. The fact is, the agents who came here 
found little or nothing, due to several pertinent reasons, until this 
local historian presented them with the results of his own research 
in this phase of island history. 

Today, the average person thinks of the Pacific Ocean as con- 
taining but two or three principal groups of islands—the Hawaiian 
group, the Philippines, the Society, and possibly the Fijis. When 
they think of single islands they recall Tahiti, Hawaii, Pitcairn, 
Guam, Samoa, and Easter Islands. While these are outstanding 
historical centers they are not, by any means, the geographically 
important of all the Pacific isles. 

n the early days of deep-sea American whaling, the ships of 
Nantucket became the pioneers which opened up new whaling 
grounds in all parts of the watery globe. They were the first to 
go to the Greenland grounds, to the Brazil banks, the coast of 
Guinea, and the Falkland Islands. And in the early 1790's it was 
a Nantucket ship, sailing out of Dunkirk, that first arrived home 
with a cargo of sperm oil obtained in the Pacific Ocean. 

During the last years of the eighteenth century and the first 
years of the nineteenth, Nantucket ships sailed the “offshore” 
grounds, a thousand miles off the coasts of Chile and Peru. Find- 

ships from other ports slowly following in their wake, the, 
Nantucket shipmasters began to penetrate to the west and north, 
penetrating into unknown portions of the South Seas. 

It was while sailing through groups of islands which were not 
laid down on the charts that these whaling captains began to 
make their own charts—proceeding to name many islands which 
they had discovered in the vast reaches of this ocean. 

Many of them they named for the owner of the ship, some for 
the ship itself, and in other cases, with pardonable pride, named 
the island after themselves. 

In 1818, several Nantucket whaleships poked their bluff bows 
into a region of the Pacific on the Equator among the Caroline, the 
Gilbert, and Phoenix groups of islands, becoming the first whalers 
from any country, in this locality. From 1818 to 1828, these Nan- 
tucket navigators charted and named over 25 islands in this sec- 
tion of the Pacific alone. 

In the Gilbert (or Kingsmill) group, Parker’s Island was dis- 
covered by Capt. William Plaskett in the T , in 1828. 
Chase's, Lincoln's, Bird's, and Dundas Islands were discovered by 
Capt. George Barrett during the years 1821 and 1822. Starbuck, 
Loper, and Tracy’s Islands were discovered by Capt. Elisha Fo 
in the Equator, in 1824. Coffin's, Great Ganges, and Little Ganges, 
Islands were discovered by Capt. Joshua Coffin in the Ganges, in 
1822. Tuck’s, Worth’s, and Rambler Islands were discovered by 
Capt. William Worth in the whaleship Rambler, in 1824. 

Howland Island (Worth’s) and Baker's Island (New Nantucket), 
were discovered in 1821 by Capt. Elisha Folger in the Equator. 
He also discovered Granger's Island in the group. 

Maro or Allen’s Reef was discovered by Joseph Allen in the 
whaleship Maro, first whaler to enter Honolulu harbor and also 
the first to whale on the Japan grounds. 

On July 21, 1827, Capt. Alexander Macy, in the ship Peruvian, 
landed on an island not laid down on any charts in 8 degrees 52 
minutes south latitude and 157 degrees 23 minutes west longitude. 

Capt. Prince Mooers, in the ship Spartan discovered Mooers and 
der eo and Dangerous Reef. This was in the years 1825 
and 1826. 

Reaper Island was discovered in 1828 by Capt. Benjamin Coffin, 
in the ship Reaper. 

These, as well as other islands, were first laid down on charts 
by Nantucket whalemen who sailed among them during the 
whaling season on the Kingsmill grounds, as the region was called. 
These whalemen were the only white men in these waters during 
the years 1818, 1819, and 1820. 

In 1824 and 1825 two Nantucket whalemen from the ship 
Globe lived 2 years in the Mulgrave Islands of the Caroline group. 
They made an accurate survey of the atolls and wrote a book on 
their adventures. 
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For three centuries the tremendous sweep of the Pacific had 
charmed the hearts of the navigators from five mations. It was 
common know: that Magellan had crossed its great breadth 
and that Drake dared its storms in circumnavigating the 
world. The voyages of Mendano and Quiro are not so well known 
as those of Bouganville and Hervey, but they were all unimportant 
until the cruisings of the redoubtable Cook took place. And yet 
even this great navigator did not touch in the groups that were 
is by the Nantucket whalemen as supply bases and watering 
places, 

Three islands—Jarvis, Howland, and Baker—were taken over by 
this Government 2 years ago, by right of occupation and use, 
For a century Great Britain had claimed them, but apparently the 
United States’ sudden announcement of sovereignty in 1936 has 
not been disputed. 

Sailing ever thus into unknown seas the Nantucket whaling 
masters became the maritime giants of their day. The whale they 
chased was the sperm—the greatest creature on land or in the 
sea—and every time they lowered to engage him in mortal combat 
they took their lives in their hands. 

They were forced to use the islands for provisions as they needed 
the fresh fruits and foods. They replenished water casks which 
were marked with rings of green from stagnant water. Voyages 
of years made scurvy a dreaded occurrence. 

But, having dared uncharted seas, they were influenced with a 
determination which nothing could stop—not even the dangers of 
unknown, which have influenced seamen from the beginning of 
marine history. 


Government and Business, or Business and Govern- 
ment? Business, profits; Government, General 
Welfare. “History of the Businessman” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 4, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS, BEFORE 
CONVENTION OF NATIONAL LAWYERS’ GUILD FEBRUARY 
21, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, I 
include herewith the stenographic copy of a speech I delivered 
before the National Lawyers’ Guild: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow members of the Lawyers’ Guild, we 
are “professional men” and thereby “gentle” men, according to 
all literature and authentic history. [Pause.] We wrote the his- 
tory, so I am sure of what I say. [Laughter.] 

That is to say, we lawyers have seen to it that our official his- 
torians have been respectable. But there are lawyers and lawyers, 
and we, I hope, are not history repeaters, but history makers. 
And I think we are. 

For our meeting last night was really great. Thurman Arnold, my 

brethren, is the greatest toastmaster on earth. [Laughter.] 
Hold your ribald laughter, gentlemen, for I have not yet said all 
about Thurman, For I say, as the country lawyers say down my 
way—I say, gentlemen of the jury, and I state this without the fear 
of successful contradiction, that Mr. Arnold is also the greatest toast - 
master who ever lived, or will ever live. [Applause and laughter.] 

But seriously, I was glad to be there. The two Bobs—Bob 
Jackson and Bon La Fo.tterre—made great speeches. Deliver me 
from most of the stuffed-shirt outfits, deliver me. The two Bobs 
said something; they were not all tiresome noise and boresome 
wind. The two Bobs are first-class men; we want them in the high 
jobs of the country—and Thurman, too—it is an honor to attend 
such a meeting and we are proud to have them here. [Applause.] 

But after , I have a subject assigned me, and the subject is 
business. So let me get down to business. Indeed, business is con- 
sidered a sacred subject by many of our very best citizens. My 
precise subject is “Government and Business, or Business and Gov- 
ernment?” 

What do those two terms mean? They have many different 
definitions. 

BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT—WHICH IS WHICH? 

Indeed, in the first place, you can’t tell them apart. Who con- 
trols, business or Government? Which is which? So I think we 
had better frankly define the terms. 

BUSINESS CONSISTS IN MAKING PROFITS 

First of all, business is the making of profits, and nothing 
else, [Applause.] That does not mean there aren't decent, honor- 
able businesses; but we must keep in mind this definition, for 
when business no longer makes a profit, it is no longer a business. 
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GOVERNMENT IS THE NATIONAL DEFENSE AND COMMON WELFARE 


Now, second, what is government? I would define it by saying 
that it consists in providing the common defense and pro- 
moting the general welfare. But as civilization becomes more 
complex, governments take over more functions formerly carried 
on by business, but not for the purpose of making “profit.” 

This general welfare for which the Government stands is or 
should be superior to all else. If the Government can accom- 
plish a given pursuit better than private business, or if it is neces- 
sary, then the Government should perform that function. [Ap- 
plause.] Ben Franklin, they say, found out the Government 
could carry our letters better than private concerns. Later we 
found the Government, or its subdivisions, should have schools, 
Asap roads, bridges, police and fire departments, and many other 
‘unctions. 

That is all admitted by everyone; but the conflict of profit and 
government still goes on and will go on till Gabriel blows his 
horn. But I want to talk of history; and before I get on our stuffed 
shirts of today [laughter], let me talk of those of yesterday. 

SEESAW OF EVILS OF BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 

And should I now speak of the evils of business, it is not with 
the idea of elevating the politicians. For it has been a seesaw 
through the ages, sometimes with business on top, sometimes 
wiped out by crooked kings and rulers, but generally by their own 
avarice or risk. Sometimes business was controlled absolutely 
but generally it controlled everything else, including the official 
classes; indeed, Brother Insull and his corruption of city councils 
and legislatures was by no means the first. 

For in the Dark Ages and up to the Middle Ages and far into it 
the great merchants and the businessmen wielded great power. 
Then, as at other times, the merchants had kings and nobility at 
their feet. Later the great merchants began to buy titles of no- 
bility and got their blood count changed to the upper levels 
by the use of the do ray me. [Laughter.] The Medicis bought 
themselves a whole set of titles, which no doubt changed the color 
of their blood from red to blue, and before long they were reigning 
right and left all over Europe. [Laughter.] 

ndeed, there is nothing new in business practices of today. In 
the sixteenth century the small merchants, shopkeepers, and man- 
ufacturers complained loudly of big-business men and monopolists. 
Whenever they assembled to see the emperor it was not only to 
complain of monopoly but to demand monopoly and protection 
for themselves. If one will only think a little, he can see parallel 
examples in the big-business representatives with their chambers 
of commerce and national manufacturers’ associations, and on the 
other hand, little-business men and their national conferences. 

LUTHER WAS A TRUST BUSTER 

Much of the rise of Galvin and Luther and the Protestant Ref- 
ormation had the tinge of being defenders of the small-business 
man against big business, chain stores, and the monopolists. Trust 
busting, fighting monopolies, regulating big business were hand in 
glove with religious reform, just as the same are hand in glove with 
political reform today. 

Miriam Beard, in her very able book, The History of the Business 
Man, quotes Luther as saying in reference to monopolists: 

“They raise and lower the price at their pleasure and suppress 
and destroy all small merchants * * .“ 

Luther also spoke of ulators and bankers as cutthroats, 
robbers, and public thieves; the language he used was mild by 
the side of Senator Huey Long. 

Neither is name calling anything new; the very prophets of the 
Bible did a good job of it—they lambasted big-business men, 
money changers, and politicians as well. Miriam Beard indicates 
in her book that businessmen have always been notorious failures 
when it comes to running the Government. A search for profits, 
which is essentially the guiding principle of the businessman, is 
completely at variance if such idea obtains in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of a country. 

Miss Beard gives countless examples through the ages of one 
country after another which has been betrayed by big-business 
men and financiers, not for any principle but because that was the 
way for greater usury or profits for that particular individual, 

SELLERS TO BOTH SIDES IN WORLD WAR 

We know, of course, countless examples of men in the World 
War who sold to both sides of the conflict. Mr. Lammot Du Pont 
said in a letter that businessmen were the trustees of their share- 
holders and could not forsake their sacred duties for profits 
merely for patriotic reasons. It is in the nature of business, when 
it comes to a choice between the interests of a country and the 
hope of private profit—at least, according to Mr. Du Pont—it is 
not only natural but right and proper for the seeker after profit to 
sacrifice his country. 

But there is no reason for us to abuse the “Sage of Wilmington.” 
He is only practicing the alien economic “ism” that was poured 
into him when he went to college, and which is still being taught 
in most of our universities. We imported a theory of laissez- 
faire capitalism—that is, money civilization without any responsi- 
bility whatever to society—from the British industrial revolution; 
England has most of that capital back, but they have left us with 
their fallacious dogma. 

I have nothing against capitalism, but unrestricted business and 
unrestricted commercial practices can lead only to anarchy in our 
national life. The Du Pont theory is that if you make big 
enough profits, even if it takes a war and millions of lives, that is 
to the best interests of the country. 


BUSINESS SHOULD BE CONTROLLED BY PEOPLE, NOT A SPECIAL CLASS 

As far as I am concerned, this is a dangerous doctrine, even in a 
land of liberty and democracy and free speech. Government exists 
for the people, and it must necessarily be on the alert to protect 
itself—and, by protecting itself, it means protection of the national 
life which includes businessmen and any of their honest objectives 
which do not endanger the general welfare. But government in- 
cludes every other stratum of life; business is not any different from 
other endeavor, and the Government should be controlled by the 
people and not by businessmen or any single group. 

Before I ever got into national politics, I was always hearing it 
was time to throw the politicians out and elect a businessman 
for mayor. And the businessman we elected for mayor in the 
cities of America always turned out to be a wash-out [applause], 
and why? Because the special interests had more strings on him 
than on the politician. A politician only had the strings of the 
people on him, while the businessman had either past or future 
business connections on him, Poor Warren G. Harding is dead, but 
if we should decide who was the worst President we ever had, it 
would be Warren Gamaliel, He had to meet weekly pay rolls, but 
the open corruption of his regime with its Teapot Dome and Vet- 
erans’ Administration scandals, shocked us even back in the 
complacent twenties. 

The distorted principles of government, the so-called “back to 
normalcy” movement of Mr. Harding ran through the two admin- 
istrations of Coolidge and Hoover, and people got enough ideas 
twisted in their minds to ruin their country for a generation or so. 
Under Mr. Hoover, our financiers were not content with corrupting 
the people in this country, but went over into foreign countries so 
they could fioat more and more worthless bond issues to suckers 
and dunces in this country. 


TODAY BUSINESSMEN AND LAWYERS HAVE LITTLE INFLUENCE 


In any event, we have a situation in this country where business- 
men, along with their lawyers, have little or no influence. Pro- 
fessional big shots of business, especially those who make more 
profits when government is either corrupt or not really attending 
to the general welfare, are the biggest critics. They say they have 
no confidence in the Government, but the answer is the people 
have more confidence in the Government than they have in these 
smug big-business lecturers. 

So let every American, poor or rich, realize that business is a 
routine of our life—not some separate or sacred entity—as I have 
already said and will emphasize again. Business is a part of all our 
life—political, economic, financial, spiritual—and therefore there is 
no reason for the American radical, or American reactionary, to 
throw a fit when the word is mentioned. 

If this thought could be understood—that everything in America 
concerns every other American—our resources are such that all our 
institutions could be saved and everybody live with somewhere near 
a reasonable chance in life. And this thought must entail some 
changes in extreme attitudes. For instance, our worthy conservative 
friend who trembles and shakes at the name of “labor union,” 
much less than C. I. O.“ and “John Lewis,“ must stop trembling. 
Also I am told that some of our chief reactionaries who hire spies 
and thugs are rather nice fellows personally; that the Du Ponts, for 
instance, are not so much hard-boiled reactionaries as they are 
suckers. 

VAST RESOURCES; RISE IN BUSINESS; CROOKED POLITICS 


To get the background of this I am going to mention a few 
facts about our national business and economic history. When 
we came to this country we had a vast nation of natural resources. 
A man with ordinary ability and plenty of courage could make 
money. If he was willing to hit the frontier and to work hard, he 
could pile up the money or at least make a good living if he half- 
way tried. 

We all know and have said many times, if a man lost out in one 
district he would move to another. The pioneer tradition was built 
on the basis of migrating from one place to another. And then 
came the period which preceded what we would call “modern 
American business.” Huge industries grew up, and the foreign trade 
of America kept growing and growing. 

The workers, the small-business men, were pretty well satisfied. 
Along with these great concentrations of wealth came the lawyer, 
who also had influence by virtue of the economic power of the 
organization which he represented. If there were such things as 
panics and depressions along with suffering, they were overcome 
somehow, and, because of our immense resources, conditions always 
got back to normal again. 

The great rise in American business and the building of great 
American fortunes as we know them today were built between 1880 
and 1930. It was during this time that cities, political machines, 
crookedness, and graft ran the show. Water, gas, streetcar—all 
manner of crooked franchises disgraced every city in America. Just 
preceding the crash of 1930 came the creation of the great utility 
holding companies, which eventually robbed and pilfered the 
people of billions of dollars; it was robbery on such grand scale as 
to make the “South Sea Bubble” truly just a little bubble. 


POLITICIAN PICTURED AS THUG; BUSINESS AS SACRED 


Throughout all these years the politician was represented as being 
an ugly sort of unromantic crook with a derby jammed on his head 
and a cigar poked in the corner of his mouth, generally passing out 
dollar bills to buy votes but also constantly on a rampage of steal- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. With business always expanding, with 
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opportunities never ceasing, business was pictured more and more 
as sacred, and a halo was put on the head of the businessman. 

Unlike the businessmen of the middle and earlier ages, their rise 
was so rapid that many of them developed very little culture or love 
of education or public service. The fight was too strong and bitter. 
Even families of the Civil War, educated and cultured, were forced 
into business, and in a generation lost any sense of culture or 
devotion to public service. 

It is not fair to say these businessmen were evil and ignorant 
fellows any more than other classes. But it was they who corrupted 
the politicians, got rich, and taught through their propaganda that 
all who held public office were crooked. And though there were 
many businessmen who gave away the millions they exploited out 
of their fellow men; the general sense of public welfare was dulled 
all over the country because profits and business success were gen- 
erally considered the main aim in American life. 

Successful men would not encourage their sons to go into poli- 
ties. There was more money in “business.” 

The so-called success of business kept rising and rising through 
all kinds of periods. The labor movement, during this period, rose 
and fell several times. Some of their activities were violent, some 
mild craft movements. At the same time were the various agrarian 
or farm movements; there were Nation-wide losses of farms by 
foreclosures. 


GOVERNMENT REGARDED AS NECESSARY EVIL; BUT BUSINESS AS SACRED AND 
SOVEREIGN 


But the immense wealth of business kept going with our immense 
resources. This expansion, or inflation, lasted through all the 
graft, waste, corruption, and unplanned life and economy until 
1929. In the latter part of that year came the great crash at the 
stock exchange, which had become the holy of holies of the busi- 
nessman and speculator, and of every American who had an extra 
dime with which to take a chance. 

During practically all of American life what we understand as 
“business” controlled the American Government. The lawyer 
pulled the strings and got well paid for it. The businessman de- 
veloped a psychology that he and his business, or some mythical 
thing called “business,” were a separate entity or sovereignty in addi- 
tion to the Government. Many of them regarded the Government as 
a sort of necessary evil, or, at least, secondary to their interests. 

All this became fixed in the minds of the businessmen, and 
lawyers spoke pompously of private initiative and capitalism, both 
of which he was helping destroy by developing big business and 
monopoly. 

Thoughout this period the lawyer was sitting on the high place. 
From a fellow who had represented individuals he had become the 
hired hand of the big corporation. From being an independent 
thinker he became an automaton to hammer out the legalities and 
technical methods of putting over whatever his client wanted. It 
was customary of the big corporations to hire some dignified old 
stuffed-shirt reactionary to be chairman of the board of directors, 
and to call him “Judge.” He would continue to put over the dirty 
work with his smugness and his dignified title for a mask. 

Labor organizations were too poor to hire lawyers. Offhand I 
cannct think of but a few great labor lawyers—I can think of two 
right now, Clarence Darrow and our own Frank P. Walsh. 

Now, when I speak of lawyers I am doing it in the symbolic 
sense, for, although the lawyer was big in his own mind and had 
influence in the minds of the public, literally thousands upon 
thousands only eked out a meager existence for the same reason 
that little-business men eked out a meager existence—because 
monopoly and big business had the cream. 

STOCK MARKET BREAKS—BUSINESS AND LAWYERS LOSE FAVOR 

Right when the American people were beginning to suspect that 
big business and big lawyers were not so hot, after all, the stock 
market broke in 1929 and things kept getting worse and worse. 
Our stuffed shirts, blind and ignorant of the real economic forces, 
kept promising that prosperity was just around the corner. But the 
people got no jobs. And so they became hopeless and elected Roose- 
velt. The confidence of the people was placed in the Government 
and still resides there. And the lawyers and the businessmen are 
still without influence at this period in our national life. 

As everyone knows, when Roosevelt came in business and finance 
cried for help. They got it, and for a while kept quiet. But as 
soon as they got out of the red they got back to thinking again 
of politicians and the Government with contempt. As profits 
grew their contempt grew. So at this time we find that “business,” 
on the whole, and particularly certain reactionary organizations 
have learned nothing whatever, and possibly we will have to go 
back all over again the ups and downs we have had before. 


GOVERNMENT WILL HAVE MORE AND MORE TO SAY ABOUT BUSINESS 


So at this point I want to bring out the necessity of some under- 
standing of the so-called businessman and the Government. He 
must first realize that he will never again be the free agent he has 
been for the past 50 years. 

More, that the Government will more and more have something 
to say about his business and methods to be pursued. Other busi- 
nesses will be taken over by the Government, such as public 
power, the T. V. A., for instance. [Applause.] There will be sub- 
sidies to farmers and others. Exactly what forms will develop I do 
not know, but the greater participation by the Government is a dead 
certainty. All informed persons must then admit that we have 
come to a definite change in American life. The various strata of 
business, labor, and professional life will be forced to change their 
practices, habits, and ideas if they continue to exist. 
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This simply means we will, in the nature of things, have more 
democracy, not less. There is nothing exciting or dramatic 
about it. 

The businessman must recognize that he no longer can be a 
free lance make-as-much-as-you-can and to-hell-with-the-country 
operator. There is no place left for such businessman. And 
realizing the country has changed, let him throw in with the 
Government instead of at it. But if he does so, let him stop 
sounding off about the wickedness of the Wagner Labor Act 
and other progressive legislation—because we have such legisla- 
tion and will continue to have it. So, if the businessman throws 
in with us—I mean us wicked politicians, yea verily, us publicans 
and Pharisees, us sinners and Sadducees—he can help save the 
country. But if business does not, we will have to try to do it 
without help. It will benefit both if the help can be freely 
rendered. 

IF WE ONLY HAD SOME TITLES TO PASS AROUND 


I am told the matter is settled in England by handing the 
business boys some noble title; some are even satisfied with a 
ir“ —but it keeps them going. Some of them have been known 
to subordinate their profits to the common welfare—or, at least, to 
a title. [Laughter.] Many businessmen in England have been 
either members of the House of Commons or the Cabinet, and some 
have even been Prime Minister. There is no such parallel in this 
country. Imagine Ford, any Du Pont, Morgan, Raskob, or Girdler 
as a high Government official. 

In this country we have no titles to bestow on brewing, steel, 
aluminum, or utility tycoons. "Tis sad, but they must go on 
being common like the rest of us, no matter how much they rob 
the ple, and hence they take it out in abusing the Govern- 
ment, which occasionally gets in their way. Oh, that we might 
have a badge of some sort with a symbol of purity on it, or an 
eagle, or a duck, or a turkey which we could bestow upon busi- 
nessmen. Or a medal of honor, [Laughter.] 

REACTIONARY ORGANIZATIONS; OLD LAWYERS AND NEW KIND OF LAWYERS 

Speaking of business organizations, I do not know of a single 
piece of progressive legislation proposed or enacted in Congress 
for the past 25 years that has not been opposed by the National 
Manufacturers Association, the United States Chambers of Com- 
merce, or the American Bar Association. That literally includes 
all progressive legislation. When I first came to Congress I received 
many bitter letters from such tions against the Wagner 
Act—then you remember 57 great constitutional lawyers said it 
was unconstitutional—the law was broken down and treated con- 
temptuously by big industries and through the courts and by the 
big lawyers of the country for about a year and a half. There came 
a great wave of industrial and labor anarchy. Then the High Court, 
which had been deaf for half a century, got their hearing back and 
declared the Wagner Act constitutional. 

So right here I had better say a word or two about the lawyers. 
In addition to the corporation lawyer we have sudden recognition 
of the labor lawyer and the Government lawyer because of the 
expanding power of the Federal Government and its subdivisions. 
And just as lawyers were at one time in our American history 
somewhat and to a certain extent entirely independent, so must 
the legal profession regain its lost independence and consequent 
influence. That can only be obtained with the lawyers pushing out 
to the front and giving their clients not advice as to how they can 
circumvent the Government or the law but how to do the right 

The labor lawyer must not be a mere stooge of the labor 
organization but an independent legal adviser. The Government 
lawyer must be like the labor lawyer, enthusiastically loyal, but 
again give independent advice, so the Government will do the right 
thing and not merely win its cases by main force and awkwardness. 
At the same time corporation lawyers can stand a change of atti- 
tude. If they change their belligerent attitude and realize the 
“sovereignty” of the corporation is gone and that the Government, 
after all, is the only sovereign, they will be representing their 
corporations the better. 

HEADWORK NEEDED; WE ARE FLOUNDERING; HOW ABOUT SOME CO- 

OPERATION? 

I say this because we need some headwork now. Roosevelt 
came in and got the confidence of the people. We of the Demo- 
cratic Party delivered the goods; at least we kept the country 
from blowing up completely. 

Whether our economic policies were any different, or whether we 
were just doing temporary things, I do not say. But, with some 
4 or 5 years of success, or at least, improvement, we are suddenly 
faced with another depression, and, although it is impossible to 
be as bad as Hoover, we are pretty much confused. We are trying 
to rest on our oars in a troubled sea, shut our eyes to the black 
clouds, and plug our ears to the rumble. 

In fact, if we are honest, we must admit that the present Govern- 
It is confused and gets the opposition from 


themselves in bankruptcy. 

I do not this morning offer you a panacea all written out as to 
what must be done. I merely call attention to the fact that with 
such complete changes in all American life we must use our own 
heads and get now points. For my part I want to save democracy 
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and the best part of the American frontier ideal. In this picture 
we can use all men who are free and honest and can think and be 
courageous—businessmen, laborites, and lawyers. [Applause.] 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the text of my remarks 
today, suggested by numerous headlines and speeches I have 
read recently, is “Making the World Safe for Democracy.” 

We hear a great deal these days about the encroachment 
of Fascist states and the necessity of doing something to 
make the world safe for democracy. Strange to say, many 
of those who feel in their hearts the burden of vindicating 
democracy seem to think that the way to save democracy 
is to pursue the same identical tactics that have killed 
19 democracies since the World War. To achieve the per- 
petuity of democracy they would minimize or suppress the 
God-given rights and liberties which are the very flower of 
democracy and would substitute the most undemocratic 
methods and forms for real democracy. They would fight 
dictatorships with a dictatorship, fire with fire. 

America can play a great part—a noble and grand part— 
in saving democracy if it will check the tendency toward 
totalitarianism at home and enlarge the powers of the 
American democracy, transferring the power to declare war, 
except in the case of attack or invasion, from a centralized 
control at Washington to the people themselves. 

What could be more stimulating and vitalizing to democ- 
racy throughout the world than the news that in the great 
American democracy the people who have to do the dying 
and the suffering and to pay the frightful costs of war are 
henceforth to decide whether this country shall engage in 
foreign wars? 

No censorship nor any other device of repression that 
dictators could invent would prevent that news from perco- 
lating throughout the world. Every civilized country on earth, 
including the most rigidly controlled of the dictatorships, 
heard about the war referendum resolution when it was 
prominently before this body 2 months ago, and it kindled 
the hopes of the common people wherever a spark of democ- 
racy still exists. 

Let America adopt the war referendum resolution, and it 
will not be long until the people of every country on the 
globe would know about it. It is easily conceivable that the 
Germany of Goethe and Schiller, of Wagner and Beethoven, 
would thrill to the possibility of its own emancipation from 
the thralldom of an unconscionable military dictatorship 
and a return to its ancient culture, founded on arts of 
peace. In Italy, in Japan, in Russia, in every country that 
is ground under the iron heel of despotism, the word would 
pass from mouth to mouth: 

“In America the people can vote on war. Why cannot 
we have that right, too?” 

It is not a fanciful expectation that adoption of the war 
referendum resolution in America would cause dictatorships 
to totter, and perhaps to fall, as America’s example would 
be emulated, and tyrants would find themselves bereft of 
the power to foment wars. It certainly would have a 
strong tendency to strengthen democracy around the world. 

Among statesmen, the test of superlative greatness is the 
vision to discern what is best for the masses and to write 
into the permanent structure of government such safe- 
guards as will protect the rights of the people for all time. 
That is what made Jefferson transcendently great. He 
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never thought of self-glorification but his mind was always 
centered on what he could do for humanity. He was con- 
tent to be an instrument in serving the general good. Some 
time perhaps another Jefferson, fired by a spark from the 
divine anvil, will do his herculean part toward making the 
world safe for democracy by leading a successful movement 
to write a war referendum amendment into the Constitu- 
tion. Such a man, when he does come, will be one of the 
greatest benefactors of the human race. 

It is more than passing strange that our statesmen who 
discourse so insistently on the necessity of saving democracy 
are unable to discern these two great truths— 

First. That the way to save democracy is to prevent wars 
which destroy democracies. 5 

Second. That the way to prevent wars is to transfer the 
war power to those who have to suffer and die and pay the 
frightful costs of war. 

I know this latter hypothesis is challenged by those who 
contend that the people would be as quick to work up a war 
lather as the rulers, but does not the very evidence of our 
own senses, as well as the indubitable facts of history, prove 
the contrary? With all the saber rattling that is being done 
by dictators in these times of manufactured war alarms, does 
anyone think that the people of any country want to go to 
war with the people of any other country? 

Does anyone think that the God-fearing people of Ger- 
many and Italy, and Japan, prefer war and blood-letting 
to the happiness of peace, or that they would depart from 
peaceful ways if they were not whipped into a truculent 
attitude by the lash of dictators? On February 19 the Asso- 
ciated Press brought from Tokyo the news that 10,000 Japa- 
nese in a giant mass meeting in that capital shouted their 
approval of a resolution by Takeo Miki, a member of the 
Japanese Parliament, calling for closer ties between Japan 
and America, and that similar mass meetings were being 
scheduled to take place throughout the country. Whatever 
the Japanese war lords may say or do to the contrary, 
that manifestation reveals the great and burning desire of 
the people of Japan for international concord. 

We have the highest authority of statesmen and philos- 
ophers for the belief that if the power to declare war were 
left to the will and discretion of peoples, wars would di- 
minish almost to the vanishing point. 

Woodrow Wilson, who had a great analytical mind and 
who was one of America’s profoundest historians, said in 
several addresses that he had known of governments mak- 
ing war on governments, but never in the range of his study 
and observations had he known of “peoples making war on 
peoples,” and President Franklin D. Roosevelt uttered a 
sentiment of cheer and inspiration to humanity everywhere 
when, in addressing the Woodrow Wilson Foundation on 
December 28, 1933, he said that “war by governments” must 
give way to “peace by peoples.” 

People are much the same all over the civilized world. 
Their hopes and aspirations are largely the same, the yearn- 
ing for peace is universal. The people of all lands are sick 
and tired of war, of its heartaches, of its never-ending suffer- 
ing, of the back-breaking toll it places on the backs of pres- 
ent and future generations, of the pain it puts in the hearts 
of mothers. 

If the peoples of the various countries are ever given the 
power to decide whether there shall be wars, the verdict 
usually will be for peace, and we shall witness the blessed 
consummation envisioned by the President when “war by 
governments” will be changed to “peace by peoples.” 

If America wants to do its part to make the world “safe 
for democracy,” here is its golden opportunity. 

Today we have before us a new concept of America’s op- 
portunity. It is based not on death and destruction but 
on a conservation of life and hope. Not by slaughtering a 
single human being, not by creating a single widow nor by 
orphaning a single child, nor by causing the shedding of a 
single tear, but by precept and example we may do a grand 
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part in safeguarding democratic institutions and putting an 
end to war. 

This noble concept was advanced on January 10 last to 
a position where it occupied the attention of the world 
when 188 tried and true representatives of the people of 
the United States in this body, collectively representing 
almost 50,000,000 American citizens, voted to bring out of 
committee for consideration and a vote the so-called Ludlow 
war-referendum resolution. In its revised form the resolu- 
tion which the House was asked to consider proposed a 
twenty-second amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States in the following terms: 

SECTION 1. Except in case of attack by armed forces, actual or 
immediately threatened, upon the United States or its Terri- 
torial possessions, or by any non-American nation against any 
country in the Western Hemisphere, the people shall have the 
sole power by a national referendum to declare war or to engage 
in warfare overseas, Congress, when it deems a national crisis 
to exist in conformance with this article, shall by concurrent 
resolution refer the question to the people. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall by law provide for the enforcement of 
this section. 

Src.3. This article shall become operative when ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution. 

The concept embraced in that proposed constitutional 
amendment is not dead. It is so near and dear to the Amer- ' 
ican people, so pregnant with the promise of a fulfillment 
of their highest hopes and aspirations, that it will never die. , 
Later when the international skies have cleared and it can 
be considered on a basis of its own merit, free from preju- 
dices and complications, it will burgeon forth again under 
better conditions and more favorable auspices. Meanwhile, 
as showing the vitality of the principle involved, it may be 
pointed out that 12 distinguished United States Senators 
have adopted the proposal, just as it was perfected by its 
friends in the House, and have introduced it in the upper 
Chamber under their joint sponsorships. 

It seems to me the road to peace in America is so clearly | 
and so easily discernible that I wonder anyone can fail to 
see it. 

Where does the sentiment for peace abide? It abides uni- 
versally in the hearts of the American people. 

How can it be made a controlling force to keep America 
out of war? 

It can be made such a force if it is implemented with a 
constitutional amendment giving the people the power to 
decide whether our boys shall be sent abroad to engage in 
foreign wars. 

If the people are given this power, we may look forward, | 
I believe, to a hundred years or more of uninterrupted peace. | 

The very best security our Nation can have for future 
peace and the happiness that flows from peace is a refer- . 
endum on foreign wars, coupled with strong and adequate | 
national defense. Unite the two ideas and you have the 
best peace program that statesmanship can devise. 

I have voted for the big Navy bills because, in the present 
state of world unrest, I want America to have defenses not 
surpassed by any other nation in the world. 

I want her to have that assurance, though I do not believe 
that in a thousand years any foreign country will under- 
take to send its forces across the seas to make an unpro- 
voked attack upon us. 

A wiser man than I, Benjamin Harrison, said, “We 
have no commission from God to police the world.” Let us 
maintain neighborly relations with other countries while we 
keep out of foreign entanglements, and let us seek to direct 
our national destiny along peaceful lines so that America 
may become known throughout the world and may take its 
place in recorded history as an exponent of high ideals and 
as an exemplar of righteousness among the nations of the 
earth. 

That is what the people of America want us to do. 

That is the road to peace. 

That is the way to save democracy. 
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UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WAR, ON MARCH 2, 1938 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address by Admiral Reginald R. Belknap, commander in 
chief of the Military Order of the World War: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, men and women 
of America, I greet you. I come to you from the New York Com- 
mandery of the Naval Order of the United States, an organization 
founded in 1890, composed of men who have had personal war 
service in the Navy of the United States or are descended from 
such officers. Obviously it is an order of highest patriotic back- 
ground, an order of Navy men to commemorate the Navy's fine 
traditions and magnificent record. Admiral George Dewey was for 
many years our commander, succeeded by others of distinguished 
naval service. 

It is fitting for me to speak and for you to listen, not for any 
thought of mine to dazzle you with naval history, but because we 
as Americans have a common interest in our Navy being equal to 
whatever task it may confront in our country’s service; and as a 
Navy man I may possibly help in clarifying some features in the 
present situation in which our Navy is an important factor. 

International affairs are in a critical state, threatening war of 
wide extent, Statesmen responsible in National Government are 
endeavoring to maintain the peace with an earnestness and sin- 
cerity in marked contrast with their attitude before the World 
War. They are determined by any honorable means to protect the 
peoples they represent from the ravage of war. They are entrusted 
with the people's government. As never before they need the peo- 
ple's confidence and understanding support. These men in high 
office have the grave responsibility of steering the ship of state. 
The people should not rock the boat. 

With our Navy's honorable service and fine traditions you are 

merally familiar. You know its fighting record. Not so well 

own, however, is the Navy's constant service in keeping the 
peace, in preventing disturbances which might become serious, in 
stamping out sparks before they grow into a conflagration. The 
Navy must always be ready to fight with utmost power. To be able 
to act promptly doubles its effectiveness. Therefore, the Navy must 
be constantly in active training. But such readiness to act with 
vigor is the strongest safeguard against having to act. As Winston 
Churchill said, “The best way to make war impossible is to make 
victory certain.” 

Now we stand at a sort of international fork in the road. To 
the right the road leads to greater number of ships, more men 
in the Navy. It leads to a larger and more efficient merchant 
marine, which would benefit business and industry of the whole 
Nation in time of peace and furnish the reserve indispensable to 
the Navy in war. The merchant marine needs naval backing and 
the Navy needs the merchant marine. Strong in both, the national 
welfare would be secure. 

The President and, as so far appears, the Congress recommend 
the road to the right. They make this recommendation after 15 
years of constant effort for reduction of armament. In such en- 
deavor, they have been supported loyally by the Navy itself. The 
Navy recognizes that it is the servant of the state. The high 
naval officers responsible for the Navy's efficiency are responsible 
also for advising the President and Congress as to what the Navy 
needs, if it is to be capable of all that the Nation expects of it. 
Better than any other body of men, these naval officers know by 
experience what the Navy can do, and they are the most competent 
to judge what the Navy may confront. Their recommendations are 
based on thorough study and deliberation, not by the older men 
alone, but with participation by the younger officers, who bear the 
brunt of active service. 

The other fork of the road, the road to the left, seems the easier 
under present conditions. But it is trying to buy cheaply where 
our history has shown repeatedly that buying cheap proves ex- 
tremely costly, because it brings great sacrifice of life, enormous 
outlay in hasty make-up for neglect, heavy burden of debt, and 
large, long-lasting pension rolls, 

Notwithstanding the plain lessons of history, and ignoring the 
recommendations of the responsible advisers, the road to the left 
is urged by the pacifists. They argue for disarmament, in utter 


disregard of our great sacrifice and persistent efforts for disarma~ 
ment, all in vain. They would reduce our first line of defense, in 
the simple belief that other nations strong at sea will follow our 


record for patient forbearance under provocation. But there is a 
limit beyond which popular wrath will not be appeased by apology. 
Americans are most peaceably disposed, but the most good natured 
when aroused to righteous indignation will demand strong action, 
and look for it to the Navy. 

Many who urge the road to the left are unquestionably honest 
in purpose; they are not so in method. They claim to be liberal, 
but true liberalism means looking at both sides fairly and, accord- 
ing to those who hold different views, equal respectability. In engi- 
neering, in sanitation, in law, medicine, education, and other fields, 
the advice of experienced men is carefully heeded. As the naval 
question embraces all of these, naval advice should have full 
confidence. 

America is at peace with the world and the men responsible 
for the conducting of our foreign affairs mean to keep her so, 
if possible by honorable means. President Washington held reso- 
lutely for peace. His successors strove in the same course. As its 
only sure safeguard, Washington urged adequate defense, and his 
successors without exception have urged that, too. The Nation’s 
welfare was in their keeping, they were the best informed, and 
that was their judgment. 

Now, what does the Navy require to fulfill our people’s expecta- 
tion? There must be ships and men, sufficient and steady supply, 
and bases from which to operate. 

Every driver of a car knows the importance of gas and oil sta- 
tions along the roads. For the Navy the base-and-supply question 
is not so simple. Naval bases must have large stores of fuel, 4,000 
tons for the tanks of a single battleship; food in great quantity, 
a carload for the battleship force each day; reserve ammunition, 
12 tons for a single salvo; also docking and repair facilities and 
material, and defense against hostile raiding. We have bases on 
both coasts, in the Hawaiian Islands, and in the Canal Zone. 
They would be taxed to the utmost. We have also footholds in 
the West Indies, Guam, Samoa, and the Philippines. To equip 
and defend them as operating supports would be a heavy task. 
Wise foresight would fully prepare them in time of peace; no 
threat to any nation. Great Britain followed that course, the 
world map being dotted all over with her supporting points. For 
lack of them our cruisers must have long cruising radius, with 
armament and speed enough to take care of themselves when 
alone. These factors necessitate large size and heavy guns for 
American cruisers. 

To keep the operating bases supplied requires many merchant 
vessels, which must be guarded while making passage. Unless in 
good condition, manned by loyal Americans and of modern con- 
struction and speed, naval operations will be greatly hindered. 

The fleet itself comprises battleships, cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines, aircraft and their carriers, mine vessels and tenders, 
besides merchant vessels as auxiliaries. The battleship is the 
backbone of the fleet. Without these heavyweights naval effort 
could be dissipated by a navy which had them. For force of any 
kind there must be strong backbone. Severe punishment can be 
taken by a battleship—and keep on fighting. Torpodoes are a 
serious danger. In the World War no group of ships, no battle- 
ship nor cruiser, ever went to sea without a guard of destroyers 
to screen against submarines. Yet torpedo damage is not neces- 
sarily fatal. In the Battle of Jutland the battleship Marlborough, 
though heavily damaged by a torpedo, kept her place in the battle 
line at 17 knots for 8 hours, until ordered into port, which was 
reached in safety. 

Air attack is a serious menace, but the battleship has strong 
armor against it and a powerful antiaircraft battery. Pictures 
have been shown of a surrendered German battleship being sunk 
by air bombing. Very impressive but most misleading. A picture 
that was not shown was when the 80-percent complete new battle- 
ship Washington was the target, anchored and helpless. The fliers 
dropped 500- pound bombs, five of them, at their choice. After the 
attack the ship’s leaks could be handled by swab and bucket. 
Then after riding out a 2-day gale of wind the Washington was 
sunk by another battleship’s guns. She represented one-fifteenth 
of our $300,000,000 sacrifice in the cause of disarmament. Make 
no mistake, an efficient battl is not so simple an aircraft 
target as open trenches or defenseless cities. 

Remember, also, that efficient ships alone do not make an ef- 
ficient fleet. Each type of vessel must be efficient for its kind of 
service and all must be trained together as a team. The standards 
are as high as American ingenuity, energy, and loyalty can keep 
them. Officers and men are recruited from every State and con- 
gressional district. They are selected men, well trained by in- 
struction and experience. You may be confident of their making 
the best use of their means. Whether those means will be suf- 
ficient depends upon which road we take. 

I could give you many figures comparing our Navy with other 
navies. Ship for ship and gun for gun was the basis of the limi- 
tation treaty. The magnitude of possible opposition and the 
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form and place of hostile operations must always be taken into 
account, and numbers in all types give a measure of the effort 
Possible. But figures alone are confusing. Their significance de- 
pends upon what can or must be done—in short, upon each navy's 
problem. Second to none means being equal to the task, for 
second place gets no prize in war. 

Enough to say that on both sides our neighbors outnumber us 
in every type except battleships, especially in vessels of recent 
construction. For engagement in either ocean we have fair equal- 
ity. But remember that in the World War, although Germany 
was hemmed in, her cruisers made many captures in the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Indian Oceans, employing a large number of cruisers 
to stop them. She arranged for innocent appearing merchant 
vessels to drop mines or otherwise obstruct channels and harbors, 
and on our coast one cruiser was sunk, a battleship disabled and 
five merchant vessels damaged, by mines laid by two submarines. 

At the fork in the road the sign as I see it reads: To the right 
for national security and peace, through defense too efficient to 
challenge,” 

“To the left: Official warning: Road open but dangerous. Travel 
at your own risk.” 

The United States is a two-ocean country with a one-ocean Navy. 
The coasts are connected by a canal in foreign territory, vulner- 
able to air attack in several places. That link is as important 
as the main fuse in a power-house. Will you support what the 
Navy advises and the President and Congress recommend? 


The Berry Marble Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR P. LAMNECK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938 


SUMMARY OF A STATEMENT BY ARTHUR E. MORGAN, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following sum- 
mary of a statement by Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, in reply to public statements by 
Dr. H. A. Morgan and Mr. D. E. Lilienthal and by Senator 
GEORGE L. Berry concerning the Chairman’s testimony in 
the Berry marble case: 


As Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority I have been em- 
barrassed by a conflict of responsibilities. On the one hand I have 
desired to support the New Deal program, and also the T. V. A. 
p , in which I firmly believe, while on the other hand I have 
felt compelled to fight for certain decencies and proprieties in 
public life which are more important to good government than any 

cular Government program. The Berry marble case presents 
an instance of this difficulty. 

I first became aware of the seriousness of the Berry claims in 
June 1936 on reading reports of geologists, marble experts, and 
others to the effect that the claims were for millions of dollars, 
that the leases were without commercial value, and that the claims 
seemed to be an effort to defraud the Government. I at once pre- 
pared a memorandum dated June 17, 1936, in which I brought 
these reports to the attention of the other members of the T. V. A. 
Board, and urged that no settlement be made until the propriety 
of the claims could be determined. 

Shortly afterward, on July 10, 1936, during my absence and 
without notifying me in any way, Dr. H. A. Morgan and Mr. D. E. 
Lilienthal entered into a friendly agreement with Major BERRY to 
determine the value of the marble, which by that time was mostly 
under water and inaccessible, without any inquiry as to whether 
there was evidence of bad faith. I vigorously and repeatedly pro- 
tested this agreement, holding that it seemed to give color of 
propriety and legitimacy to what appeared to me to be an effort 
to defraud the Government. 

I also held that since the t was made during my 
absence and without notice to me, it was invalid. I also wrote 
Senator Berry on August 9, 1936, asking him to disclose the 
origin, nature, and amount of his claims. In that letter I said: 

“Since you and I are in responsible positions in the Federal 
administration, it is especially necessary that these claims shall 
be so clearly understood, and that their handling shall be so open, 
that no reasonable criticism can be brought against either you 
or the T. V. A. if the entire circumstances are fully understood 
+ $ because of your position in public life these claims can- 
not be handled simply by negotiation and bargaining * * * 
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all information concerning your relation to the claims should be 
fully and freely given.” 

I then proceeded to ask Major BERRY a list of 10 questions con- 
onog the origin of the claims and his relation to them, and I 

“In my opinion, the primary and most important consideration 
in this matter. is not the economic value of the deposits, but 
the propriety with which the matter is conducted * * . Un- 
der such circumstance I believe that all elements of bargaining 
and strategy, which would be recognized as legitimate between 
private parties, must be subordinated to the most complete and 
open disclosure of all pertinent facts.” 

Major Berry refused to furnish this information, though my re- 
quest was repeated again and again during the course of more 
than 6 months. Dr. H. A: Morgan and Mr. D. E. Lilienthal, the 
other Board members, refused to support me. 

From June 17, 1936, until February 25, 1937, I continued to pro- 
test to the Board, both orally and in writing, against a friendly 
agreement of physical values where I felt that there was almost 
conclusive evidence of bad faith. On February 25, 1937, Directors 
H. A. Morgan and D. E. Lilienthal by Board action formally reaf- 
firmed this friendly “conciliation agreement.” However, I con- 
tinued to protest, and finally the effort for friendly agreement 
without publicity was given up, and condemnation proceedings 
were instituted on May 18, 1937. 

In their statement given to the press of December 22, 1937, im- 
mediately after my testimony in the Berry marble case, Dr. H. A. 
Morgan and Mr. D. E. Lilienthal held that “the arrangement for 
Dr. Finch’s services (under the ‘conciliation agreement’) interposed 
no hindrance to pressing the issue of bad faith.” 

I consider this to be a wholly untenable position. The agree- 
ment provided for a friendly inquiry. Senator Berry wrote that it 
was “predicated upon the most friendly spirit of the parties.” He 
considered the value of the marble to be “the unsettled point.” 
To have been carrying on friendly negotiations with Major BERRY 
as to the value of the marble while having investigators search 
for evidence of bad faith would have been double-crossing Major 
Berry. Open questioning of his good faith would have been a 
more suitable course. As a matter of fact, such an inquiry into 
the good faith of the claims was not promoted by the two direc- 


tors. Mr. Lilienthal vigorously criticized T. V. A. staff members | 


who indicated that there was bad faith, and said he would toler- 
ate no more such criticism of Major Berry. Mr. Lilienthal and 
Dr. H. A. Morgan declined to support my request for information 
bearing on the propriety of the claims. 

Directors H. A. Morgan and D. E. Lilienthal in their public state- 
ment say: “The majority of the Board were confident of the 
soundness of its own experts, but felt that this distinguished 
public servant, Dr. Finch, whose services were requested under the 
‘conciliation agreement,’ could be helpful in securing a wholly im- 
partial review of all expert opinions and facts.” 

In protesting the agreement on February 25, 1937, I wrote to the 
Board: “If the T. V. A. Board considers it advisable to secure the 
opinions of additional outside consultants, the same quality of 
consultation can be secured directly, without the involvements or 
implications of a contract for conciliation.” 

Dr. Finch, as “conciliator,” unfamiliar with the situation, was 
to be brought in when most of the land in question was flooded 
and totally inaccessible, and this after a considerable number of 
geologists and other foremost marble experts had carefully ex- 
amined the property before it was flooded and had declared it to 
be without commercial value. 

* press release of December 22 the two Board members 


“Our counsel * * * had presented facts indicating bad faith, 
facts previously unknown to anyone connected with the Authority 
until discovered by our attorneys on the eve of the trial, after 2 
years of tenacious investigation.” 

As a matter of fact, there had been no “2 years of tenacious 
investigation” of bad faith by the T. V. A. Legal Division, and the 
two Directors had discouraged such investigation. 

The majority T. V. A. Board members further state: 

“No one connected with the Authority had any facts respecting 
bad faith on the part of the claimants at the time Dr. Finch was 
invited to aid the parties, nor until shortly before the trial. Dr. 
Morgan so testified before the. Commission.” 

I did not give such testimony, and in my opinion the facts 
fully known to every member of the T. V. A. Board since June 
1936 constituted strong if not conclusive evidence of bad faith— 
that is, of intent to hold up the Government. Reports from engi- 
neers, geologists, and marble experts support this statement. 
Furthermore, on seven occasions, in the course of as many months, 
usually by written memoranda, I personally protested to the other 
Board members. 

I avoided making any public statement concerning the claims 
until the afternoon of the day on which the condemnation hear- 
ing was to close, and when all prospects had passed that the other 
directors would take steps which, it seemed to me, were necessary 
to protect the public interest. The Berry marble case represents 


the kind of difficulty with which, as Chairman of the T. v. A. 


Board, I have been faced in the effort to maintain good standards 
of public service. To a steadily increasing degree I have contended 
with an attitude of conspiracy, secretiveness, and bureaucratic 
manipulation, which has made the proper and effective conduct of 
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T. V. A. business increasingly difficult. During this period the 
public has been steadily, and I believe purposely, led to believe 
that the difficulties within the T. V. A. have been due primarily 
to differences as to power policy, or to just another “family quar- 
rel.” The real difficulty has been in the effort to secure honesty, 
openness, decency, and fairness in government. The Berry marble 
case, as I have said, is an instance of this difficulty. I believe that 
the T. V. A. can be a sound and very valuable contribution to 
government. I have no agreement with those who would cripple 
or destroy it. I believe that its major river-control work, which 
until recently has been under my direction, including dam con- 
struction up to and including power generation at the dam sites, 
is efficient, economical, and in the public interest, and that the 
remainder of the program can be made so, but only if the adminis- 
tration is honest, businesslike, open, fair, and nonpolitical, and 
devoted wholly to doing the best possible job in the public interest. 
LJ : a . * . s * 

Senator Berry also issued a statement in the press of December 
22, 1937. He took the position that his mineral leases were legiti- 
mate because they were made before the passage of the T. V. A. Act, 
which provided for construction of the Norris (Cove Creek) Dam. 

The fact is, the leases were taken when the construction of 
the dam was expected. The building of this dam had been con- 
sidered for 10 years, and had been included in two acts passed by 
Congress, but vetoed by Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. At the 
time the leases were taken a change of administration seemed 
probable, and with that change the last obstacle to the construc- 
tion of the dam would be removed. The fact is that Senator 
Berry and his associates were parties to a number of contracts 
with landowners, which specifically mentioned the probability of 
the flooding of the land, if and when the dam should be con- 
structed, and which provided for a division of any money col- 
lected from the Government. At least one of these contracts, 
personally signed by Senator (then Major) Berry, and providing 
{that he and his associates should prosecute claims against the 
Government, and should get about two-thirds of whatever they 
could collect, was entered into as late as 1935, when the Norris 
Dam was nearing completion. 

Senator Berry challenges my statement that claiming value for 
marble was an afterthought when other mineral prospects had 
evaporated. On this point I should like to quote the direct 
statement of Major Berry from a public statement when he was 
a candidate for the Senate, in which he said, “We had no idea in 
the world when we began that there was any marble present.” 
There is other evidence to the same effect. 

The Senator further protested in his statement of December 22 
that none of his marble was sold by him and his associates to 
the Government, but was sold to fabricators. A letter from 
Senator Berry himself was introduced at the hearing, in which he 
states that he was endeavoring to sell this marble for use in a 
Federal post-office building. It was specified by Federal archi- 
tects and was used in Federal buildings. Marble fabricators pur- 
chase and prepare any marble specified by architects. 

The Senator upbraided me for stating that he and his asso- 
ciates had placed any definite value on their claims. In support 
of my statement I have reports made by T. V. A. staff members 
after conferences with Senator Brrry’s associates, in which definite 
amounts are mentioned, the claim of one of the several groups of 
leases being for $1,600,000. T. V. A. staff members reported that 
while Major Brrry’s representatives named definite sums in their 
conferences, they were careful not to state the amount of their 
claims in writing. 

Senator Berry holds that the agreement reached with the other 
two members of the T. V. A. Board, for a friendly conciliation as to 
the value of the marble, which was made over my repeated and 
vigorous protest, was “a sacred, binding agreement,” and he 
charges me with having blocked that sacred agreement. In my 
opinion, a friendly agreement, in the face of what seemed to me 
to be obvious intent to exploit, was not a good public policy, and 
lacked several degrees of being sacred. After more than 6 months 
of protest I finally succeeded in having the conciliation agree- 
ment canceled. 

Senator Berry accuses me of delaying condemnation, whereas 
the contrary is the case. Senator BERRY desired a friendly settle- 
ment; the legal division of the T. V. A., of which Director Lilien- 
thal was the head, as general counsel, postponed condemnation, 
and then the two Directors, over my protest, undertook a friendly 
settlement, in the face of obvious intent to exploit the Gov- 
ernment. 

I have not discussed Senator Berry’s other extended uncompli- 
mentary remarks concerning myself. However, it is interesting to 
recall a letter written to me by Mr. Berry on May 23, 1936, a few 
weeks before I protested against the settlement with him. The 
letter is as follows: 

“My Dear Dr. Morcan: I cannot begin to tell you how thoroughly 
happy I am over the announcement that you will continue with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as Chairman, notwithstanding news- 

per comments to the contrary. 

“I have said to the President repeatedly and to others that I 
knew of no man who possessed the vision and the courage who 
could have successfully undertaken the great Tennessee Valley 
project outside of your own good self. It is a great task and you 
and your associates are deserving of the highest commendation. 

“Good wishes to you.” 

This letter was signed “GEORGE L. BERRY.” 
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The T. V. A. deserves a fair and hearing, which is full and 
impartial, with nothing hidden, and without predilection for or 
against any person or against the T. V. A. itself. The investigating 
body should be provided with sufficient funds to make possible a 
first-hand examination of the obscure financial records of the power 
program, and of all other important phases of the T. V. A. which 
come into question. The fertilizer policy, for example, was adopted 
without being disclosed to the T. V. A. Board, and no impartial 
technical appraisal and report of the fertilizer program ever has 
been made to the Board or to the public. 

It would seem that such an investigation could best be con- 
ducted by a joint House and Senate committee on which all im- 
portant attitudes toward the T. V. A. would have adequate repre- 
sentation. The T. V. A. is important not only for itself but because 
it represents a case of a new form of Government organization, and 
also because it represents one policy with reference to the power 
industry, and a diametrically opposite policy toward the fertilizer 
industry. It is important not only for itself but as a type of 
governmental method and attitude. 


Philippine Language Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938 


SPEECH BY PRESIDENT QUEZON ON RIZAL DAY; ALSO, 
ARTICLE BY MAXIMIANO MARMITO VILLAREAL 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following speech by 
President Quezon on Rizal Day and proclamation on Philip- 
pine national language and a reprinted article on Philippine 
Language Problem, by Maximiano Marmito Villareal, former 
director of publicity, Esperanto Association of North 
America, and member of the Little Congress from the Philip- 
pine Islands: 


My fellow citizens, it affords me an indescribable satisfaction 
to be able to announce to you that on this, the forty-first anni- 
versary of the martyrdom of the founder and greatest exponent 
of Philippine nationalism, I had the privilege of issuing in pur- 
suance of the mandate of the constitution and of existing law, 
an executive order designating one of the native languages as the 
basis for the national language of the Filipino people. The Exec- 
utive order is as follows: 

MEMBERS LISTED 

“Whereas, by virtue of the provisions of Commonwealth Act No. 
184 enacted for the e of carrying out the constitutional 
mandate contained in section 3, article XIII, of the constitution 
enjoining the adoption of a national lan based upon one of 
the existing native tongues, the President of the Philippines, on 
January 12, 1937, appointed the following to constitute the Insti- 
tute of National Language created under said act: Jaime C. de Veyra 
(Smar-Leyte Visayan), chairman; Santiago A. Foncier (Ilocano), 
member; Filemon Sotto (Cabu Visayan), member; Casimiro F. Per- 
fecto (Bicol), member; Felix S. Salas Rodriguez (Panay Visayan), 
member; Hadji Butu (Moro), member; and Cecilio Lopez (Tagalog), 
member and secretary. 

“Whereas the Institute of National e has adopted on 
the 9th day of November, 1937, a resolution as follows: 

TAGALOG SELECTED 

“Whereas the National Assembly, in accordance with constitu- 
tional mandate, passed Commonwealth Act No. 184 establishing an 
Institute of National Language; 

“Whereas the President of the Philippines, in accordance with 
sections 1 and 2 of said law, appointed on January 12, 1937, the 
members to compose the Institute who assumed their duties im- 
deres in eien of the ving ting 

“Whereas in t of purpose of evol and ad 
@ common national language based on one of the existing 2 
dialects, and complying with the conditions and proceedings to 
be observed by the Institute in the discharge of its duties, as set 
forth in section 5 of said law, the Institute has made studies of 
Philippine tongues in general; 

“Whereas in the light of these studies the members of the In- 
stitute have come to the conclusion that among the Philippine 
languages, the Tagalog is the one that most nearly fulfills the 
requirements of Commonwealth Act No. 184; 

CHOICE WELL RECEIVED 

“Whereas this conclusion represents not only the conviction of 

the members of the Institute but also the opinion of Filipino 
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echolars and patriots of divergent origin and varied education and 
tendencies who are unanimously in favor of the selection of Tag- 
alog as the basis of the national language as it has been found to 
be used and accepted by the greatest number of Filipinos not to 
mention the categorical views expressed by local newspapers, pub- 
lications, and individual writers; and 

“Whereas the constitutional mandate mentioned above may be 
carried out without detraction from the requirements of section 
1, subsection 8, of the ordinance appended to the constitution 
which provides: The Government of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines shall establish and maintain an adequate system of 
public schools, primarily in the English language: Now, therefore 
be it 

URGED ON PRESIDENT 

“Resolved, as it is hereby resolved, That the Institute of National 
Language and harmony and in compliance with section 7 of Com- 
monwealth Act No. 184, select as it hereby selects the Tagalog 
language to be used as the basis for the evolution and adoption 
of the national language of the Philippines; be it further 

“Resolved, That the institute of national language recommend 
to His Excellency the President of the Philippines the adoption 
of Tagalog as the basis of the national language of the Philippines, 
and that such an adoption of the Philippine national language 
shall not be understood as in any way affecting the requirement 
that the instruction in the public schools shall be primarily con- 
ducted in the English language. 

APPROVAL GIVEN 


“Now, therefore, I, Manuel L. Quezon, President of the Philip- 
pines, by virtue of the powers vested in me by law, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 7 of Commonwealth Act No. 184, and upon 
the recommendation of the institute of national language set 
forth in the resolution above transcribed, do hereby approve the 
adoption of Tagalog as the basis of the national language so 
based on the Tagalog dialect, as the national language of the 
Philippines. 

“This order shall take effect 2 years from the date of its pro- 
mulgation. 

“Done at the city of Manila, this 30th day of December, in the 
year of our Lord, 1937, and of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, the third.” 

RIZAL IS QUOTED 

Rizal, in his patriotic efforts to foster Philippine nationalism, 
put in the mouth of Simon, addressing Basilio, the following 
words: 

“Spanish will never be the language generally spoken in the 
country; the people will never speak it. Each people has its own 
language as it has its own way of thinking. You are trying hard 
to divest yourselves of your own personality as a people; you 
forget that as long as a people preserves its language, it retains 
a token of its liberty, just as a man retains his freedom so long 
as he preserves his own independence of thought. A language 
expresses the ideas and ideals of a people.” 

Hence, in deciding to adopt a national language culled from 
the different languages spoken in the Philippines and mainly 
from the Tagalog which was not only the native tongue of Rizal 
but also is the most developed of all the existing languages in our 
country, we are merely carrying into realization one of the ideals 
of our national hero as a means of consolidating and invigorating 
our national unity. 

NOT IN 300 YEARS 


For over 300 years that Spain exercised sovereignty over the 
Philippines, Spanish was the official language; nevertheless, when 
the United States took possession and control of these islands, 
Spanish had not become the common language of our people. 
With the establishment of the American regime, English became 
the official language of our country; but despite the fact that 
English has been taught in all our public schools for more than 
a generation, it has not become the language of our people. 
Today there is not one language that is spoken and understood by 
all the Filipinos, nor even by a majority of them, which simply 
proves that while the teaching of a foreign language may be 
imposed upon a people, it can never replace the native tongue as 
a medium of national expression among the common masses. 
This is because, as Rizal asserted, the national thought takes its 
roots in a common language which develops and grows with the 
progress of the nation. We may borrow for a time the language 
of other peoples, but we cannot truly possess a national 
except through the adoption, development, and use of one of our 
own. 

LANGUAGE NECESSARY 

It is unnecessary for me to demonstrate how essential it is 
for our people to have one language that can be used by all 
in their daily intercourse. Such language cannot be either 
English or Spanish, except perhaps, if ever, only after many 
generations and at a very great cost. We cannot wait that long. 
We must as soon as possible be able to deal with one another 
directly using the same language. We need its power more com- 
pletely to weld us into one strong nation. It will give inspira- 
tion and warmth to our popular movements and will accord to 
our nationality a new meaning to which we have never before 
learned to give full and adequate expression. As President of 
the Philippines, many times I have felt the humiliation of havy- 
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ing to address the people through an interpreter in those prov- 
inces of the islands where either Ilocano, Visayo, Pampango, or 
Bicol is the language used. 

The fact that we are going to have our national language does 
not mean that we are to abandon in our schools the study nor 
the use of the Spanish language, much less English which, under 
our constitution, is the basis of primary instruction. Spanish 
will preserve for us our Latin culture and will be our point of 
contact with our former metropolis as well as with Latin America; 
English, the great language of democracy, will bind us forever 
to the people of the United States and place within our reach 
the wealth of knowledge treasured in this language. 

AGREEMENT POSSIBLE 

There was a time when it seemed that it would be impossible 
for the Filipinos to agree that one of the native languages be 
chosen as the national language, but at last we have all realized 
that if we are willing to accept a foreign language as the official 
language of the Philippines, with more reason we should accept 
one of our own 1 as the national language of our com- 
mon country. Without giving undue importance to the role that 
a common language plays in the life of a people, we may point 
to the fact that in the Orient the one nation which has made the 
greatest progress and which has won a high place in the family 
of nations, is the only nation that has one common language— 
Japan. And every other nation which has attained the highest 
state of culture, solidarity, and power, both in the American con- 
tinent and in Europe, and even in Africa, is a nation that possesses 
a common national 

Today, with the adoption of Tagalog as the basis for the national 
language of the Philippines, we have accomplished one of the 
most cherished dreams of Rizal. 

In no better way could we have honored his sacred memory on 
this anniversary of his immolation to the cause of our free 
nationhoods. 

I wish you all, happy New Year. 


PHILIPPINE NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


(By Maximiano Marmito Villareal, former director of publicity, 
Esperanto Association of North America, member of Little Con- 
gress and student of Philippine national language problem) 

(Reprinted from the Night School Owl, a student publication of all 

Washington night high schools) 

“Pursuant to the provision of the Philippine Constitution, a 
national language for the future Philippine Republic is going to be 
worked out during the 10-year existence of the commonwealth 
government which began on November 15, 1935. 

“The constitution provides that the contemplated national lan- 
guage should be based on one of the nation’s languages of the 
Philippine Islands. The most effective idea to solve the language 
problem in accordance with the constitutional provision would be 
the Esperantization of the existing languages in the Philippines. 

“Esperantization means the selection of the best part of gram- 
matical elements from the Philippine languages and combining 
them into one neutral language like Esperanto, the international 
auxiliary language which today is widely used without prejudice 
by peoples of all continents. 

“The Esperanto method of establishing a national language in 
the Philippine Islands would easily meet with the unanimous ap- 
proval of every element in the Philippines, because such an ingen- 
ious method would banish the natural sectionalism and partisan- 
ship and every group would feel a contributor to it. 

“The language problem in the Philippines is not new, having 
been a problem even before the American occupation in the archi- 
pelago. Since President McKinley, whose administration laid the 
cornerstone of Philippine freedom, the political enemies of Phil- 
ippine independence have used the la problem as one of the 
stro: reasons to keep the United States from granting the 
Philippines her long-awaited freedom. 

“The domination of the Philippines by Spain and later by the 
United States might be considered as causes of the delay in the 
poron of a common national language during the past period in 

hilippine history, as in other conquered countries of the world, 
the language of the conquerors usually prevails. 

“In spite of the acceptance of Spanish and English by the 
Filipino people as the official languages in the country, the inborn 

is 


possess 
independent nation. The adoption of a national language by the 
Esperanto method shall solve the vital and important national 
problem.” 

Favorable comment on this article has been expressed by Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress of the United States. 

The above article had been prepared years before the Philippine 
language problem became the real issue in the Philippine Islands. 
The National Language Institute, which was created by President 
Quezon in accordance with the existing law, is now performing 
the hard task of preparing the textbooks of the Filipino language 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY BEFORE THE CATHOLIC 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN'S CLUB, AT RICHMOND, 
VA., ON MARCH 15, 1938 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore 
granted me I attach an address delivered at Richmond, Va., 
on the evening of Tuesday, March 15, by Hon. James A. 
Farley, Postmaster General of the United States. The 
subject of Mr. Farley’s address was A Challenge to Democ- 
racy. The address was under the auspices of the Catholic 
Business and Professional Men’s Club of Richmond, and 
a large and representative audience heard the speaker: 


A visit to Virginia is always pleasant although it may seem a 
bit presumptuous for one like myself to come here for the 
purpose of discussing the probable future of democratic gov- 
ernment. The history of your State is so intimately bound up 
with the birth and development of popular rule that there is 
very little I can say on the subject that you don’t already know. 
But a review of principles and convictions is often helpful and 
particularly at this time when the entire world is reshaping its 
political methods and pushing forward to some kind of crisis 
that has everybody apprehensive. 

When the men and women of my own generation were young- 
sters, hardly anyone seriously questioned the future or the essen- 
tial worth of democracy. Conditions were peaceful and stable 
before the World War—to a degree that today seems almost unreal. 
We look back on those times with envy and longing. There were 
occasional disorders in civil life which were brought about by 
unrest over bad industrial or social conditions. There were occa- 
sional troubles and disagreements with foreign powers, such as 
the War with Spain. But on the whole life went along smoothly, 
and incidents of that kind were the exception rather than the 
rule. The people who made a study of public affairs never ques- 
tioned the fact that a government dependent upon the will of the 
majority for its existence and its character could perform the 
three great functions of a modern state. Those functions are to 
preserve itself from external attack, to preserve domestic tran- 
quillity, and to promote domestic prosperity. Today the ability 
of a democracy to perform those functions is seriously challenged, 
and chailenged in the most unexpected places. 

There is no doubt that the United States has been subjected 
to terrific economic and political pressure during the past few 
years. An amazing series of changes has taken place since the 
late twenties, and few people who were familiar with conditions 
then were able to foresee accurately or fully what would happen in 
the decade to follow. The economic changes which occurred in 
the intervening period have been sudden, and in some cases breath 
taking. They have involved the property, the possessions, and the 
livelihood of literally millions of people. You know without my 
telling you what these changes have been. Naturally, under the 
impact of such events there has been confusion and uncertainty, 
and the effort to eliminate these sharp fluctuations in industrial 
and agricultural life is still going on. In fact, there is no greater 
problem before the American people today. But to assume that 
democracy has failed because we have not as yet found the final 
solution to complex economic and social questions is an absurd 
conclusion which is wholly unjustified in the light of our own 
history and experience. 

On the contrary, the last 10 years have shown definitely that a 
democracy is the only kind of government that can meet such a 
crisis without crippling or doing away with the most sacred of 
human and individual rights. Other governments besides our own 
have been buffeted during this period by economic storms and civil 
disorder. We hear much about the so-called totalitarian states and 
their efficiency. There is not a man or woman in this audience 
who would be willing to pay the price demanded of those who live 
in these dictator-controlled nations. 

What could you possibly receive in exchange for the inalienable 
right to worship as your conscience dictates, to state your political 
and economic views whenever you feel like it and in the manner 
you like, to print what you please within the limits of decency and 
truth, and to shout to high heaven when you think your interests 
are being trampled upon by the Government or someone else? Yet 
those sacred rights are constantly being lost to millions of citizens 
who are forced to live under governments other than democracies. 

It is unpleasant for a free-born American even to contemplate 
life under such circumstances, Of course, you and I know that 
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there is always some plausible excuse for the suppressive acts of an 
absolute government. Minorities are denied their political and 
economic rights on the charge that they have been disloyal to the 
nation or that they have interests apart from the general welfare. 
Newspapers are closed up because they are preaching doctrines 
harmful to the public order. Religious communities are suppressed 
because they are in some mysterious way working against the gen- 
eral good. Those are the customary state excuses. But you and 
I know that this power to punish individuals and groups by re- 
pressive acts has never been exercised in the history of the world 
without abuse and it never will be. The use of sheer force in 
politics to control people’s thoughts and to direct their political 
actions is bound up with injustice so tightly that no human being 
will ever be able to separate them. We are free from that kind of 
business in this country, and it is my humble belief that we always 
will be as long as we adhere to the fundamental rules of democracy 
laid down by the framers of the Constitution. 

You are familiar with the fact that it is fashionable in some 
quarters to belittle democracy, to scoff at majority rule, to ex- 
aggerate the defects of popular government, and to judge the 
American system not by what it has accomplished but by what it 
has failed to accomplish. That is hardly a fair standard for judg- 
ing any institution which is so closely tied up with human emo- 
tions and interests. But to those who raise these questions, it is 
fair to ask, Where can you find a better system of government? 
To say that history discloses that popular governments have al- 
ways failed means nothing. So have all other types of govern- 
ment failed eventually, The fact is beyond dispute that despite 
its defects, the doctrine of popular sovereignty has worked amaz- 
ingly well in this country. During the century and a half since 
the founding of the Republic, the inhabitants of the United States 
have enjoyed a rich harvest of blessings far beyond anything they 
would have enjoyed under any other form of government. It 
seems to me that we can hardly ask more of any system. 

To get a clearer perspective of what democracy has meant in this 
country, it might be well to ponder a moment on the peculiar 
conditions which confronted the statesmen of Virginia when they 
played such an outstanding role in molding the form of govern- 
ment in this country. We have come to accept the views of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and their compatriots in such a matter- 
of-fact way that we sometimes overlook the point that in advocat- 
ing the form of government which they did, they were breaking 
away in radical fashion from the traditional viewpoint of their day. 
Suppose the leading men of colonial Virginia had thought other- 
wise than they did. Suppose they had considered the hazards of 
popular government too great, or thought it wise to postpone the 
founding of a republic, and in the meantime had followed the 
age-old practice of placing the crown of supreme authority on an 
individual and made that crown hereditary. Had a monarchy been 
established in colonial times, the history of this Nation would 
have been far different than what it has been. It is easy to con- 
ceive of the United States fumbling its way through the nineteenth 
century, beset by war and civil strife and torn by those constant 
rivalries for the crown which always occur under a monarchy. 
Had a monarchy been established, it is safe to say that the United 
States would never have made the material and geographical prog- 
ress which it has made. And beyond that, the chances are that 
today the North American Continent would be cut up into a 
number of small and jealous nations, preparing for new warfare, 
just as in Europe. 

But a kindly Providence ruled otherwise. The mature thought 
and long deliberations of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Adams, 
and their coworkers went far beyond the routine establishment of a 
system of law and order for a new nation. They established not 
alone a Republic; they established a system of public organization 
that has had a profound effect since upon the lives and habits 
of thought of all mankind. The fathers of the Constitution were 
historically minded in a way that few other men have been 
either before or since. Seldom in history has a group been as 
successful as they were in linking up the ideals and aspirations 
of mankind with the daily realities in which men deal. They 
entrusted the future of the infant Republic, not to the guardian- 
ship of an individual however strong, but to the character of the 
institutions which they founded and in the final analysis to the 
enlightened self-interest of the entire people. When they did 
that, they planned even better than some of their own number 
were able to foresee. 

The fundamental principle of popular government under ma- 
jority rule has been implanted so deeply in the consciousness of 
America that a direct effort to uproot it would hardly command 
enough attention or support to awaken serious apprehension. 
This does not mean that we should minimize the danger or over- 
look the efforts of that small army of Communist adherents who 
would gladly overthrow the Government by force if possible. No 
man will go further than myself in condemning their subversive 
activities. But I have too much faith in the basic common sense 
of the American people to believe that this group of unbalanced 
fanatics, boring from within, will ever be successful. Neither do 
I believe that an ambitious demagogue could weld together a 
Fascist Party, equip his followers with the customary trappings 
such as semimilitary uniforms, mystic symbols and novel salutes, 
and eventually become powerful enough to force the abdication of 
the people's government. I believe that such an individual would 
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soon find himself and his whole organization engulfed and swept 
away in a rising tide of popular wrath, The truth is that des- 
potism does not rest well on American soil. 

What, then, have we to fear in this age of violent changes in 
government? Is democracy in the United States insured of a 
safe future? And, most significant of all, is d being 
weakened or made stronger by the present course of govern- 
ment? 

While this is in no sense a partisan talk, it would be idle to 
come here and discuss questions of government while ignoring 
what has been done under the guidance of the political admin- 
istration now in power in Washington. A great many important 
measures have been placed upon the statute books in the past 5 
years. Each of you is aware that these acts are far reaching in 
their purpose and that in a sense they constitute a sharp de- 
parture in policy. That is especially true of the various farm bills 
that have been enacted, the Social Security Act, and the Labor 
Relations Act, to mention a few of the most outstanding. These 
acts have been vigorously assailed by their opponents and the 
charge has been repeatedly hurled that they represent the opening 
wedge in a drive to break down the American scheme of govern- 
ment. In other words, the assertion is made that the Government 
is being changed, not directly or openly, but gradually and 
imperceptibly. 

That accusation has been made against the Roosevelt admin- 
istration time and again, and I propose to meet it frankly and 
to the best of my ability. In the first place, it is well to remember 
that the demand for these political measures is both 
in character and extent. For example, the pledge of Federal aid 
to the farmers was not confined to the party in power. It has 
been made repeatedly by the opposition party as well. 
new chairman of the opposition policy committee recently an- 
nounced that he approved of the objectives of the present ad- 
ministration, but he disapproved of the manner in which they 
are being carried out. In effect, his statement was a recognition 
of the fact that the American people want the Federal Govern- 
ment to enact legislation for the purpose of safeguarding their 
economic rights. 

The people want legislation to protect them against ruinous farm 
prices, against unwarranted industrial disturbances, and against 
the hazards and poverty of old age. Of course those things in- 
volve an extension of the powers of government, but if the demand 
from the electorate is overwhelming, who can say that it is un- 
democratic to carry out the popular will? 

The fact is that no political party will survive in this country 
if it refuses to agriculture as a national problem. It 
would be marvelous to some if we could go back to the old sys- 
tem whereby the farmer harvested his crop and then took his 
chances on getting a reasonable price in return. But the farmers 
have discovered that they can’t do that any more and survive; they 
realize that their continuance in agriculture in the hope of mak- 
ing a fair living depends upon their receiving help from the Fed- 
eral Government. The farm bill enacted by this present Con- 
gress has been widely condemned as undemocratic because it pro- 
vides for crop control in the case of certain specified crops if the 
majority of growers approve the plan. In other words, the final 
decision is left to the growers themselves. How anyone can de- 
nounce such a system as a departure from representative gov- 
ernment is a mystery. The truth is that it involves an exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage. If it is proved beyond dispute that 
uncontrolled production results in glutted markets and ruinous 
prices, and a majority of the planters favor restriction, why is it 
undemocratic for them to be permitted to take joint action for 
their own interests? 

The Social Security Act passed by the present administration is 
another case in point. I'm not an authority on the subject and 
perhaps the law enacted by Congress is defective in some re- 

ts. Perhaps it needs amendment. But the truth remains 
%% 1A 0 
it is absolutely necessary for the Government to provide some 
form of financial security for its people. To take action of that 
kind does not violate democratic government and neither does it 
weaken it. What it does do is reawaken the allegiance of mil- 
lions of humble citizens who are heartened by the fact that the 
Government is aware of their plight and is anxious to do some- 
thing to help them. 

The Government’s efforts to provide the machinery for peaceful 
solution of labor problems has been the center of a flerce storm of 
controversy. The act is in its infancy and hardly anyone can say 
accurately what must be done in the years to come to make it func- 
tion best. But it’s absurd to shout that our traditional form of 
government is being changed because an effort is made to end the 
rule of anarchy in industrial relations. Of course, both capital and 
labor may find fault with the workings of the law. But as time 
goes on it is easy to see that a way will be found to utilize the pro- 
visions of the act both for the good of employer and employee and 
for the good of the Nation as well. 

And so, in view of what is actually taking place in this country, 
it is shocking at times to hear the doleful moaning of those who 
say that democracy is breaking down, that government by majority 
will not function, and that we are about to lose those liberties 
which we prize most highly. The fact is that those who make such 
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afraid that it will work. What they really fear is the actual rule of 
the people. In other words, they have a vague uneasiness that their 
own interests will be adversely affected if the Government continues 
to legislate for the common good. 

The ties of democracy have not been weakened in the last few 
years. They have been made stronger. The national election of 
1936 brought out the greatest outpouring of voters in the Nation's 
history. Each one of these more than 40,000,000 voters went alone 
into the ballot booth and voted the way he or she wanted to vote 
without fear of coercion or reprisal. The vast majority indicated 
their approval of what has been or is being done to protect the eco- 
nomic interests of the citizens. They voted their convictions after 
an extensive campaign during which the acts and objectives of the 
administration in power had been subjected to a clever and con- 
stant bombardment by some of the most gifted orators and writers 
in the Nation and by a combination of powerful newspapers acting 
almost in unison. There was nothing that could have been said by 
the opposition in 1936 that was left unsaid. After what took place 
on that occasion it is ridiculous to charge that the age-old guaran- 
ties of democracy have been weakened. 

Let me emphasize again that nothing has been done by the 
Government in power at Washington which can be honestly con- 
strued as an effort to curb or suppress the rights of minorities or 
the rights of individuals. Neither does the fact that an aroused 
citizenship expressed its will so overwhelmingly in the ballot box 
means that democracy is weakening. To my mind there is not the 
slightest doubt that if those in control of the Government become 
lax or careless, if they fail to carry out the popular will, they will 
be swept down to crushing defeat in just the same manner as their 
predecessors. The majority of citizens are taking a keener interest 
in public affairs than they ever did before, and from this time 
on they will play a constantly increasing part in National, State, 
and local elections. 

This will be disconcerting to some people who have the mis- 
taken impression that democratic government means do-nothing 
government. It will be disconcerting to those who feel satisfied 
only when government is disabled, when the power of authority 
is rendered helpless because of conflict between contending fac- 
tions. But regardless of who likes it or who does not, an awakened 
interest on the part of the electorate is a wholesome thing and 
it is bound to result in bettering the conduct of public affairs. 
Any individual who doubts that simply disbelieves in popular 
government. 

Because of the tense condition of world affairs, it is practically 
impossible for any man to chart with reasonable accuracy the 
probable course of events in the next few years. The only way 
open is for the Government to be constantly on the alert, and to 
weigh carefully the effects of what is happening both here and 
abroad. Time and again this country has disclosed its fervent 
wish to preserve international peace. My own belief is that we 
will continue to remain at peace, but we must be prepared for any 
eventuality. 

The chances are that the problems of government will not grow 
simpler in the immediate future. They may grow more complex 
and difficult. But the men who founded the United States faced 
problems just as difficult in their way and they were able to solve 
them without beyond the bounds of democratic gov- 
ernment. I feel confident that we will be able to do the same. 

In fact, democracy in America will not only survive those sen- 


*sational forms of government which are now causing such lively 


discord in world affairs, but it will last to the end of time. Your 
immortal Virginians and their compatriots gave us a form of 
government that insures the rights and liberty of the people, that 
has endured every possible crisis to which the Nation could be 
subjected, and that will meet the test of all generations. 

We are unworthy of these great men if we are negligent of the 
sacred duty of preserving the freedom which they achieved for 
us and the institutions they handed down for our benefit. Amer- 
ica is the hope of mankind. If we fail there is no power in any 
other civilization or in any other form of government that can 
The obligation belongs to us—the future belongs 


Address to Postal Letter Carriers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include my address at the 
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Association of Letter Carriers at Ansonia, Conn., on Febru- 
ary 22, 1938: 


I have had the pleasure of addressing your organization on pre- 
vious occasions, and when I told the Postmaster General that I 
was planning to address the Connecticut State Association of 
Letter Carriers, he desired me to convey to you personally his 
appreciation of your fine record of service throughout our State. 

I should like to add my own commendation to you and your 
Officers in promoting good will in the Postal Service, for this 
spirit of cooperation is one of the basic reasons for the successful 
functioning of the Post Office Department, one of our greatest 
business institutions. 

THE MAIL CARRIER 


The letter carrier is not a mere messenger nor a carrier of mail. 
He is an agent of this Nation-wide service who comes in direct 
contact with the public. Millions of people know the activities 
of the post-office system only through their contacts with letter 
carriers. 

Your national association means much to you because it has 
zealously exerted every effort for good government, improved 
legislation, and better service. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


I am particularly happy in my acquaintanceship with your 
national officers, your president, Mr. Edward J. Gainmor, and your 
secretary, Mr. Michael Finnan. They typify the men of progressive 
nature and liberal ideas who have worked for legislation to help 
the needy and underprivileged. 

THE SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS AND THE POSTAL SERVICE 


This Congress has many important measures to consider. Some 
of them are of vital importance to the Post Office. For example, 
the improved seniority and longevity bills, relief for substitutes 
by their regular appointment after 1 year of service, as well as 
sick and annual leave and the increase of 10 percent proposed 
for them after 1 year of service, mean better men, better service, 
and improved productivity. 


THE NATIONAL VIEWPOINT 


The 40-hour law has made postal employees more efficient. 
Similar beneficent legislation should be extended to all workers 
in our country. There are more than 2,000,000 families in this 
country whose income is less than $10 per week. A minimum- 
wage law increasing their pay means more money in the chan- 
nels of trade, spent for food, clothing, and homes. With tech- 
nological improvements producing more goods and requiring less 
labor, our civilization must meet the problem of these millions 
of unemployed. We cannot have prosperity with such an exist- 
ing situation; nor with many more millions unable to average a 
decent weekly wage. 

Bank deposits are guaranteed against loss. We already have 
some form of social security. We are promoting a home-building 
program. Yet, unless we increase the purchasing power of the 
masses there can be no real economic recovery or stability. 

THE FEDERAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


In the past 4 years Congress appropriated $255,000,000 for build- 
ing new Federal structures. One thousand five hundred and four 
rojects were authorized. It has meant work for the carpenter, 

Phe mason, the bricklayer, and the plasterer. 

wasted money? These structures constitute a capital asset of the 

country and wealth which has been added to thousands of com- 

munities. 

Every State in the Union is represented by this building pro- 
gram. It has been accomplished under the united and coopera- 
tive efforts of the Treasury and Post Office Departments in select- 
ing the sites and cities, in studying the business needs of com- 
munities, and in carefully administering construction operations. 

These building programs embrace housing facilities not only for 
the Post Office but for the United States courts, Internal Revenue 
Service, Customs Service, marine hospitals, quarantine stations 
and other activities of the Public Health Service, as well as other 
Government agencies. 

The public-building programs have not only provided improved 
facilities in various communities for the transaction of the Gov- 
ernment business, but also have afforded material relief to unem- 
ployment in the building trades and allied industries. 

WHY BUSINESS AND LABOR SHOULD BE INTERESTED IN THE FEDERAL 
BUILDING PROGRAM 

Tt has been estimated that out of every dollar expended for the 
construction of public buildings, about 85 percent goes for labor. 
This includes not only the labor employed directly in the erection 
of the building but also the indirect labor in the forest, the stone 
quarries, the mines, and the mills. 

THE HUMAN QUALITIES THAT CREATE A DEMOCRACY 

Our country is a democracy and its success is a tribute to the 
men and women of all races and religions, of all climes, assembled 
from all sections of the world. Your membership is a typical 
example of that cross section of our country. 

Let us live our lives here in mutual tolerance and brotherly 
love. You and your organization can help in carrying forward the 
banner of service, an example to your fellow workers and an 
inspiration to your neighbors and the people you serve. 


Who will say it is. 
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The Tragic Story of the “Algic” Case 


If the shipowners succeed in denying seamen the right to strike, 
it will not be long before workers in other industries will also be 
denied the right to strike. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 


STATEMENT BY THE “ALGIO” DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana, Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the tragic story of the 
Algic case, and wish to include therein the statement issued 
by the Algic defense committee. I think that the treatment 
which has been accorded members of the Algic crew thus far 
is a monstrous travesty on justice, and I sincerely hope that 
the Members of this body will give serious consideration to 
ee rene of facts in this case as outlined in the following 
statement: 


THE STORY OF THE “ALGIC” CASE 
(Abridged) 

Early on the morning of September 10, 1937, the Algic, a Mari- 
time Commission freighter, operated by the American Republic 
Steamship Corporation, came to anchor in the harbor of Monte- 
video at the mouth of the Rio Plata. 

As soon as the anchor was dropped, the 4-to-8 watch began 
uncovering the hatches and preparing the ship for the longshore- 
5 5 wae were piling aboard to load cargo from lighters coming up 

ongide. 

While they were thus engaged there appeared around the ship 
three or four small power launches filled with gesticulating, 
shouting Uruguayans, shaking their fists and calling out in Span- 
ish. Spanish-speaking members of the crew interpreted for their 
fellows: Apparently the longshoremen were on strike and the 
men who had come aboard to work cargo were strikebreakers. 
The men in the launches were threatening both the strikebreakers 
and the crew of the ship. 

Meanwhile, it became evident to the 4-to-8 watch that the 
men handling the winches were dangerously incompetent. As one 
boy expressed it: “The loads were swinging wild.“ and the long- 
shoremen were “throwing cargo around like hash.“ 

Apparently other members of the crew, preparing to come on 
duty at 8 a. m., had noticed something wrong also. As they 
came around to relieve the preceding watch, the word was passed 
that a meeting had been called in the recreation room. 

Now, meetings are customary aboard ship. That is the way a 
crew decides to meet a problem—in an organized methodical way, 
Meetings are held periodically—usually on Sundays. These meet- 
ings may be called by the membership, by the crew delegates, by 
the captain, or by the mates. They are called to discuss matters 
of general interest aboard ship, conditions, ship’s routine, union 
problems, or policy. 

When the crew had finally assembled the whole situation was 
discussed and it was proposed to inform the captain, Joseph A. 
Gainard, still in his room, that the crew did not wish to work 
with strikebreaking longshoremen. A vote was taken, the pro- 
posal carried unanimously. 

Two delegates were elected to carry the crew's message to the 
captain, while the crew waited. 

The delegates finally returned and stated that the captain had 
asked that steam be left on long enough for the hatch covers to 
be replaced. 

At about this time, the longshoremen stopped working, though 
not one of the licensed officers would admit on the witness stand 
in Baltimore that he ordered them to cease work. Concurrently 
with the cessation of work by the longshoremen, the meeting 
broke up and the men went back to their routine tasks. 

A few minutes later the American vice consul boarded the 
vessel accompanied by a lieutenant of police. After some con- 
versation with Captain Gainard, the vice consul consented to 
address the crew. Another meeting was called. The vice consul 
addressed the men at length, declaring the strike illegal, and ad- 
vised them as good Americans to pay no attention to it. 

One of the men made the suggestion that two delegates go 
ashore to ascertain the facts. The vice consul agreed. But the cap- 
tain, when he heard the request, declared that the vice consul, the 
lieutenant of police, the United States Government, the flag, and 
the American merchant marine were all insulted, and that he 
would permit no one to go ashore. 
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Shortly after this he himself went ashore and communicated 
with the Maritime Commission. Then begins another story. 

When the captain came back he ordered the crew assembled 
once more. He told them that he had phoned the Maritime Com- 
mission and had been instructed to ask each man, individually, 
whether he would work. 

“If anyone refuses,” he continued, “I have instructions to put 
him in irons and ship him back home. This I intend to do. If 
you go back to work, the whole thing will be forgotten.” 

The crew was polled individually. Every man agreed to work. 
That night they learned the strike had been settled. 

The captain's entry in the log for that evening says: “All voted 
to obey. Day ends fine and clear.” 

HOMEWARD BOUND 


At sea again, the mates lost no time in attempting to “give the 
boys the works.” Repeatedly, they referred to the prison sentences 
that awaited the “mutineers” when they got back to an American 
port. This was the situation when the incident occurred at Vic- 
toria, Brazil, which resulted in charges of manslaughter being 
brought against Second Mate Ernest B. Waters and Third Mate 


John F. Pyke. 
At Victoria a notice was near the gangplank “No shore 
leave tonight.” About dark, four boys went “over the side” down 


a hawser and into a dugout tied to a lighter near the ship. As 
they pulled away for shore the dugout overturned. Someone went 
to Waters and Pyke and asked that a boat be lowered. 

“To hell with em,“ was the reply. They got themselves into it, 
let them get themselves out.” 

E ne CE AROGE ee TOS 

The frst indication that the Maritime Commission had some- 
thing up its sleeve was at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Three agents of the Maritime Commission boarded the vessel, 
cornered the crew, one by one, and plied them rapidly with ques- 
tions. According to the testimony adduced in the trial, not one 
of these boys was informed of his constitutional rights. They 
were told, however, that everything taken here would be kept 
confidential. 

In Baltimore this tableau was repeated. This time, however, 
the inquisitors were not Maritime Commission representatives but 
agents from the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The next step was a hearing before the Bureau of Marine In- 
spection and Navigation in Baltimore to determine whether the 
“insurrection” warranted the revocation of the seamen’s certifi- 
cates. 

No such revocation was ordered, and subsequent events indicate 
that there was no intention of lifting the certificates. The Bu- 
reau took no action. Its role was finished when it had staged its 
little drama for the Department of Justice. An obliging grand 
jury indicted 14 boys and young men of “conspiring to create a 
revolt” under a statute passed in 1790. 

MUTINY 


This is not the first time that the cry of mutiny has been raised 
in the struggle of the shipowners to break the marine unions. 

In the summer of 1934 the crew of the S. S. Tezas, owned by 
the American-Hawalian Line, struck in the port of New York in 
sympathy with west coast seamen. The men were under “ar- 
ticles.” The company refused to pay wages, alleging that the 
crew had mutinied. The Federal court found that a strike, even 
under articles, is not mutiny as long as the ship is in a safe 
harbor. The circuit court of appeals sustained the district court, 
and an attempt was made by the company to have the case heard 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. The Supreme Court 
refused to entertain the appeal, which is tantamount to uphold- 
ing the verdict. The company paid the accrued wages, with in- 
terest 


In the spring of 1936, the crew of the steamship California, 
owned by the Panama Pacific Steamship Co., struck for better 
working conditions while under articles in the harbor of San Pedro, 
Calif. The crew refused to obey the master’s orders to take the 
vessel to sea. Upon the promise of Secretary of Labor Perkins 
that a conference would be called to adjust conditions when the 
ship got back to New York, the crew took the ship out. 

While the ship was en route, the company brought pressure to 
bear on of Commerce Roper to invoke the mutiny statute 
and prosecute the crew. Secretary Roper made a public statement 
to the effect that the crew had mutinied. Attorney General 
Cummings, however, refused to act since, historically and judi- 
cially, a strike in a safe harbor and refusal to obey orders were 
not mutiny. 

Early in 1937, the crew of the seatrain Havana struck in the 
port of New Orleans to force the company to pay overtime to which 
it had agreed. The crew was under articles. The cry of mutiny 
was again raised. A hearing before the Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation, however, failed to disclose any ground for 
the charge. 

WHY THE “ALGIC” TRIAL? 


Undoubtedly, there must be some reason for prosecution 
three preceding 


in the case of the Algic that was not present in the 
cases. There is, 

In the past year or so, there were occasional public statements 
by various shipowners, or their spokesmen, that the time had come 
the seamen. They were winning 


for some coercive 
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labor board elections. They were signing contracts, in swift suc- 
cession, calling for improved working and safety conditions aboard 
ships. They were collaborating with other marine and harbor 
unions to form a National Industrial Maritime Federation. Some- 
thing had to be done. 

The Algic incident set off the spark. There began a 1 
Press statements by public officials, declarations by 8 
ers, and discussion by newspaper columnists and professional radio 
commentators to the effect that the American merchant marine was 
in a state of rebellion and what this country needed was some 
good, two-fisted antistrike legislation. 

Mr. Kennedy, of the Maritime Commission, at the proper time, 
obliged with an announcement to the effect that he was preparing 
several amendments to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. The 
amendments would provide, among other things, compulsory arbi- 
tration, Coast Guard training for seamen. 

On the day the Algic docked in Baltimore, there was released 
through the columns of the Washington Post an exclusive story 
of the Algic’s voyage of terror. She was returning to port, the 
story said, her log filled with accounts of mutiny, murder, insur- 
rection, drowning, fighting, brawling, insubordination, and what 
not. The obvious implications was that the crew had taken posses- 
sion of a Government-owned ship. 

Immediately the shipowners’ mouthpieces, paid and voluntary, 
went into action. Gen. Hugh Johnson, Boake Carter, Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Senator Royal 8. Copeland, and the guest speakers at 
the weekly gatherings of New York's r Club, fell into line. 
The American merchant marine was y going to hell—and the 
sailors were to blame. The themes varied little. Seamen were 
communistic, insubordinate, lazy, insolent, incompetent, and many 
other things inconsistent with huge profits. 

The secret behind the complaints was, of course, that the seamen 
were becoming increasingly union conscious. 

For years the shipowners, aided by certain officials of the inocu- 
ous International Seamen's Union, were able to stifle the organi- 
zational efforts of the unlicensed personnel on American ships. 

With the formation of the National Maritime Union and the 
decease of the I. S. U., there began a new era for the marine 
workers. For the first time in decades there was democratic 
seamen's union, controlled by the rank and file. The National 
Maritime Union program was decent wages, decent working and 
living conditions aboard ships, safety at sea, and National Industrial 
Maritime Federation. 

Now, safety at sea costs money. So do wage increases and 
improved living conditions. The shipowners had tapped the 
United States Treasury for millions in subsidies to meet these 
very things—but the subsidies mysteriously vanished and noth- 
ing materialized. The seamen were determined to set these mat- 
ters right once and for all, and with the growing strength and 
unity of the National Maritime Union they were well on the way to 
do so in spite of repeated attempts to undermine their organiza- 
tional efforts. 

Having failed to defeat the seamen on the economic front, the 
shipowners are now attacking on the legislative front. But the 
proposed legislation is of such a that Congress, with the 
Black revelations still in mind, was not likely to go along without 
the proper scare.“ The Algic mutiny was calculated to provide 
that scare. 

CONCLUSION 


It is significant that the Algic case was taken out of the hands 
of Federal Judge Coleman and given over to Judge Chestnut. 
Coleman is known for stiff sentences and Chesnut for light ones. 
As Kennedy said to representatives of the Maritime Union, 
“What we want is a conviction. We must have a conviction.” 
In fact, all that the Maritime Commission really wanted was a 
conviction. A conviction for mutiny would provide the fuel for 
antistrike legislation. Stiff sentences, on the other hand, would 
militate against this legislation. 

The strategy worked. The Maritime Commission got its con- 
viction—and Judge Chesnut obliged with light sentences. Nine 
of the men were given 2 months in jail and five were fined 650. 
All are at present out on bail pending appeal. The union intends 
to fight the case, if necessary, and probably it will be necessary, 
to the Supreme Court. 

The men were ably represented by the three defense attorneys: 
Former Assistant United States Attorney Wilfred T. McQuaid, of 
Baltimore; I. Duke Avnet, also of Baltimore; and William L. 
COAR of New York, attorney for the National Maritime 

on, 

Judge Chesnut, in his charge to the jury, put the issue 
squarely: 

“Seamen have no right,” he said, “to strike against the lawful 
commands of the master. There is no right to strike against the 
laws of the United States by anybody, at any time or any place.” 

He made it clear that the Algic crew, by holding a trade- 
union meeting on board ship, contrary to the wishes of Captain 
Gainard, was guilty of the crime charged. This, he implied, was 
an attempt to dictate the working conditions aboard ship. 

“How many underwriters,” he asked, “would insure American 
vessels if policy aboard ship were to be dictated by labor unions?” 

He did not find it convenient to add that, on a good many 
steamship lines, working and safety conditions have been im- 
measurably improved in the past few months because the National 
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eee Union has in fact, a hand in formulating “policy aboard 
p” 

The defense urged the right of seamen to take trade-union action 
in a safe harbor. 

“It is unthinkable,” said McQuaid, “that seamen have no 
recourse to trade-unionism in a situation which threatens their 
safety and their status as organized workers. If this were true, 
seamen are no more than slaves, helpless to defend themselves 
against impossible working conditions.” 

At present, three more members of the Algic crew face “mutiny” 
trials in New York City. Another member is being held in Jack- 
sonville for a similar trial. 

For American trade-unionists there is a real threat in these 
trials and in the legislation now before Congress. 

The legislation is embodied in amendments to the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, introduced by Senator Roya, S. CopeLanp and 
Representative SCHUYLER Oris BLAND. These amendments provide: 

1. That the authority of the Railway Mediation Board be ex- 
tended to include disputes in the shipping industry. 

2. That seamen be trained under the United States Coast Guard, 
ome they will be thoroughly inculcated with an antiunion phi- 

hy. 

The Railway Labor Act provides that strikes may be banned for 
periods ranging from 1 month to 6 months after a deadlock be- 
tween the union and the employer. The value of this weapon to 
the employer is inestimable. While the employees are compelled 
to continue working under conditions which are forcing the strike, 
the employer has several months in which to prepare to defeat the 
union. 

If the shipowners succeed in denying the seamen the right to 
strike it won't be long before workers in other industries will also 
be denied the right to strike. 

Thus the fight of the seamen to block this pending maritime 
legislation is the fight of all organized labor and an inescapable 
part of this fight is to wipe from the books the unconscionable 
conviction of the Algic crew. 

“ALGIC” DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL MARITIME UNION OF. AMERICA. 


Community Preservation Favored and Absentee 
Ownership Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, it is time for the American 
people to wake up. 

Private monopoly, headed by Wall Street interests, is 
determined to conquer and destroy little business. 

Our bill, H. R. 9464, providing a Federal tax on chain 
stores, is intended to release the stranglehold of wealthy, 
greedy, national monopolistic chain-store systems on the 
people of the Nation. 

This bill will restrict chain-store business to its proper 
territory to each individual State. It encourages small 
business ownership and operation within the community. 

The President of the United States has on numerous occa- 
sions stated his stand for independent business and against 
monopoly. His statements conform to the purposes of this 
= A VICIOUS RACKET 

I warn Members of Congress that this greedy system of 
monopoly is a vicious racket in many cities; it is ready to 
spend millions of dollars to destroy our Nation’s lawmakers 
politically if they attempt to support any action to regulate 
or restrain monopoly. 

Already the national chains are fighting for “dear life.” 

EFFORT TO INTIMIDATE CONGRESSMEN 

My congressional colleagues are besieged by lobbyists who 
represent the chains and who are paid to deceive. A special 
effort is being made by selfish interests to intimidate the 
Members of Congress who have had the courage to become 
cosponsors of this proposal. 

CORRUPT METHODS OF OPPOSING LEGISLATION 

Having been chairman of the special congressional com- 
mittee, which investigated national chain-store policies, lobby- 
ing tactics and propaganda methods, I know that they hire 
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Spies, hire farm leaders, organize fake consumer groups, 

underwrite community leaders to influence local legislation, 

and hire influential lawyers and politicians to persuade State 

legislators and Governors. This is sworn testimony before 

the congressional committee, of which I was chairman. 
OFFICERS WHO SHOULD OPPOSE MONOPOLY 

The time has come when antimonopoly consumers must 
speak up. Let your representative in the State legislature, 
your Lieutenant Governor, your Governor, your attorney 
general, your United States Senators and Congressmen know 
how you stand on this question. 

Make sure that candidates for public office in your town, 
county, and State believe in community preservation and op- 
pose absentee ownership of retail business—business that 
can be conducted by local people. 

YOUTH OF AMERICA, WAKE UP 

Youth of America must recognize that if it supports 
monopoly, it clasps a snake to its bosom that will strangle 
youth’s opportunity in life. 

Consumers of America, against monopoly, who have vision 
and know that they will pay eventually for today’s false 
economy, must get into this fight on the side of independent 
business. 

Lawyers, doctors, insurance men, editors, publishers, small 
manufacturers, and especially farmers should get actively 
into this fight. 

MOST IMPORTANT ISSUE OF GENERATION 

It is to your interest as well as the interest of public wel- 
fare. This is probably the most important economic issue 
of our generation. If our measure becomes law it will settle 
the question of absentee ownership; eliminate the control of 
our Nation by a few men in Wall Street. 

I warn you—be on the alert. Beware the false doctrines 
of paid propaganda-lobbyists. Beware the few of Wall Street 
who seek control of national retail distribution. 

REPORT CORRUPT PRACTICES 

Again I say, let your friends in Congress and the State 
legislatures know about the corrupt and unfair tactics being 
undertaken in your community. This information will be 
helpful. 

TAX BILL 

Whether or not we like a tax bill is not the question. It is 
the only safe constitutional approach to the problem we are 
attempting to deal with. 


Proposed Reciprocal-Trade Agreement Between 
the United States and Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1938 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Mr, CASEY of Massachusetts, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following statement by me before the Committee on Reci- 
procity Information at a hearing on the proposed reciprocal- 
trade agreement between the United States and Great Britain 
on March 14, 1938: 


First of all, let me say that I recognize the benefit to the 
Nation that is being achieved through the stimulus to foreign 
trade resulting through promotion of international commerce. 
I realize that it is important economically to retain our foreign 
markets and expand them if possible, and I realize, also, that 
it is perhaps even more important in this period of political 
turmoil internationally that everything possible be done to pro- 
mote friendly alliances with other nations, particularly with 
Great Britain. Moreover, I appreciate that this committee will 
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be influenced not by what I may say here or by what my col- 
leagues may say here but by the cold statistical facts which are 
rtinent to the commodities under discussion. Nevertheless, 
feel impelled to call to your attention the unique industrial 
and economic situation existing in New England. 

Up in my section of the country are cities and towns which 
are highly industrialized and which are, in many instances, de- 

mdent upon a single industry. Taking the region as a whole, 

here are three industries upon which a major part of the popula- 

tion relies for their livelihood. ‘These are the woolen and worsted, 
boot and shoe, and cotton-textile manufacturing industries. 
All of our industries at the moment are in distress. Any addi- 
tional burden that may be placed upon them in the form of 
foreign competition will only aggravate an already alarming 
situation. While it may be that imports of certain com- 
modities comprise a relatively small part of the domestic market, 
it must be recalled that sometimes just one straw may break a 
camel’s back. 

Consider the woolen industry. Since the very first Congress, 
this industry has been considered vital to national welfare and, 
therefore, worthy of protection. From the very beginning of our 
country, it has been dependent upon a substantial degree of tariff 
protection. The same thing might be said of the cotton-textile 
industry, the boot and shoe industry, and others. 

The comparatively low wages paid textile workers in other coun- 
tries have placed our American manufacturer, with his much 
higher wage schedule, at a disadvantage as with his 
foreign competitor. I urge this committee that these things may 
be kept in mind in the consideration of the statistical information 


9 

unions, and manufac „ urging that careful consideration be 
given to the possible effect on the domestic industries of any 
reductions in the present rates of duty on products manufactured 
in New England. From many mills, including the Maynard, Mass., 
unit of the American Woolen Co., have come letters signed by 
the entire force. I mention these merely to show the widespread 


supports the entire town of Barre. 

We have other commodities in which I am interested quite 
exclusive of woolens and worsteds, of boots and shoes, and of 
cotton textiles. In the cities of Fitchburg, Gardner, and Leo- 
minster, and in many towns throughout central and western 
Massachusetts, furniture, paper, hardware, bicycles, wheel toys, 
and pocketbooks are manufactured which are also included on 
the list of products on which the United States may consider the 
possibility of granting concessions to the Government of the 
United Kingdom. The city of Gardner, for example, has been 
widely advertised as “the chair city of the world.” These com- 
modities, in most cases, however, are manufactured in small plants 
and frequently an entire community depends upon the factory 
for its existence. It is little wonder, therefore, that there should 
be widespread apprehension throughout New England. 

This committee is aware, of course, of the efforts under way in 
the Congress to promote legislation to protect the standard of 
living of our American worker, a standard which leaves some- 
thing to be desired but which still is the highest in the world. I 
feel confident that this committee agrees with me that nothing 
should be done to jeopardize this standard. 

I have made no attempt to discuss statistically the various in- 
dustries under consideration in the negotiation of this agree- 
ment. They all are represented here by able spokesmen. I merely 
urge you not to lose sight, in your technical analysis of the mass 
of testimony you will receive, of these pertinent and relative 
points upop which I have touched. 


Section 9 of Navy Bill Is Dangerous—Any Petty 
Officer in Navy Can Get Us in War—Is Foreign 
Policy and Should Be Eliminated 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1938 


CHIEF PETTY OFFICER CAN GET US IN A WAR, SECTION 9 
Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, the naval expansion bill has 
one provision which allows any lieutenant in the Navy—or 
even a petty officer—to get this country into war. It is section 
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9, which sets out the “naval policy” of the United States, 
but which is foreign policy loosely stated, and stated in a way 
for the Navy or any of its men, anywhere in the world, to get 
this Nation into trouble. 

It does not belong in the bill in the first place. A naval 
bill is supposed to furnish us with a Navy and not orations 
and speeches on foreign-policy. 

It is a pious speech about what should be done abroad; 
about supporting our national integrity, with brave words 
about keeping the enemy many hundred miles away, and 
so on. 

FULL TEXT OF SECTION 9 AND ITS NAVAL POLICY 

But let us read it in full: 


Serc. 9. It is declared to be the fundamental naval policy of the 
United States to maintain a Navy in sufficient strength to guar- 
antee our national security, not for aggression, but to guard the 
continental United States by affording naval protection to the 
coast line, in both oceans at one and the same time; to protect the 
Panama Canal, Alaska, Hawaii, and our insular possessions; to 
protect our commerce and citizens abroad; to insure our national 
integrity; and to support our national policies. 

It is further declared to be the policy of the United States 
that an adequate naval defense means not only the protection 
of the Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii, and our insular possessions, 
but also a defense that will keep any potential enemy many 
hundred miles away from our continental limits. 

The United States looks with apprehension and disfavor upon 
the general increase in naval building throughout the world, but it 
realizes that no single nation can reduce its naval armament 
without jeopardizing its national security, except by common 


agreement. 
That, in the event of an international treaty for the further 


limitations of naval armament to which the United States is 
signatory, the President is hereby authorized and empowered to 
suspend so much of its naval construction as has been authorized 
as may be necessary to bring the naval armament of the United 
States within the limitations so agreed upon, except that such sus- 
pension shall not apply to vessels and aircraft then actually 
under construction. 

I have taken the trouble to thoroughly analyze this section. 
I believe a lengthy study of this section is worth the time 
spent, because of the tendencies it suggests and its implica- 
tions. I say this because it claims to declare fundamental 
naval policy, but is an invasion of the foreign affairs and 
preposterous and wholly unnecessary. The tendency is to take 
policy—especially foreign policy—out of Congress and the 
Foreign Affairs Committees of the two Houses and the State 
Department—and turn over to the Navy. That is a dangerous 
tendency, to say the least. 

It is a series of ambiguities, but it starts out by asserting 
that the Navy is not for aggression, but “to protect our 
commerce and citizens abroad; * and to support 
our national policies.” 

NAVY HAS NO ROVING COMMISSION TO DABBLE IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The American Navy has no separate responsibility for pro- 
tecting American commerce and citizens abroad. It is not 
an independent branch of the Government with a roving 
commission to protect American citizens and trade against 
foreign governments or their nationals. 

It does not act or at least should not act without orders 
from the State Department or the President, proceeding 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

Do not forget, any action in the interest of such protection 
is against some foreign government. It falls within the do- 
main of foreign affairs, and the foreign affairs of the United 
States are not committed to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of this House, or to the Navy, or to the Navy Department. 
Subject to the Constitution and laws enacted by Congress, 
foreign affairs are committed to the State Department and 
to the President. 


NO WARRANT IN LAW OR PRACTICE TO INCLUDE FOREIGN POLICY IN NAVAL 
BILL 


Certainly the Navy and the Navy Department have no busi- 
ness meddling with foreign affairs. Nor is there any warrant 
in law or practice for including in a navy bill a section deal- 
ing with American foreign policy in any shape or manner 
whatsoever. 

It is unheard of. 

BILLS ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS SHOULD BE SEPARATE 

If Congress wants to pass a pious bill to the effect that we 

will never again declare a war of aggression, such as the 
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war on Spain in 1898, it should separate that bill from this 
naval appropriation bill. If Congress wants to tell the world 
that our commerce and citizens abroad are to be protected, 
let it pass a resolution in that style and ask the State 
Department to convey the news to foreign governments 
through the usual diplomatic channels. 

Any measure of this nature should go to the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. In such matters the members 
of the Naval Affairs Committee are only amateurs. They 
are not experts in foreign relations; merely in battleships, 
bombing planes, compasses, tridents, shipyards, armor plate, 
spherical trigonometry, the higher mathematics of nautical 
calculus, and other lofty and abstruse matters, such as the 
5-5-3, which has never been explained to America’s 130,000,- 
000 amateurs. I can at least imply this, since the majority 
of the committee, in their report, denounces as misguided 
amateurs all those who do not agree with them concerning 
their views on battleships. 

WHY SHOULD THE NAVY LECTURE US ON NATIONAL POLICY? 

I ask by what right, on what warrant do they presume to 
instruct this House on the protection of citizens and prop- 
erty abroad, on the methods of supporting our national 
policies? 

By no right, on no warrant. Indeed, if the members were 
not known to be innocent and mild-mannered, as well as sin- 
cere, their action might be called effrontery. This section 9 
will give the Navy control over foreign policy, the right to 
get us into war, and to bind us in anything. In the circum- 
stances it should be called a case of mistaken zeal, misin- 
formed judgment, and distorted vision, and ruled out of order. 

Section 9 has no place in this bill. 

The clause “to protect our commerce and citizens abroad” 
is either false or misleading or both. In some so-called 
backward and disorderly places, the United States has 
sometimes made minor displays of force to protect American 
citizens and property, but such displays are made under the 
orders of the State Department or the President proceeding 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States. Under 
this section the State Department is unnecessary. Not only 
does the Navy get complete control of foreign affairs, but any 
enthusiastic lieutenant—or petty officer—can create some 
incident or muddle some incident and get us into war. 
The world already knows how President Coolidge waged his 
little war in Nicaragua to protect our commerce and citi- 
zens, without any declaration of war by Congress whatever. 
This section of the naval bill adds nothing to what the world 
knows or what the people of the United States know about 
our foreign affairs—only any officer of the Navy can get us 
into war. If it means anything new at all, it merely rehashes 
the old story. At best it is superfluous; at its worst extremely 
dangerous. 

WHAT ABOUT THE NEUTRALITY ACT? 

This section conflicts with other law already enacted. It 
is both false and misleading if it implies that there is to be 
protection without limit and that the people of the United 
States demand any such protection. Congress, by the Neu- 
trality Act, has declared that it will not protect American 
citizens and traders abroad in war zones. 

Is the Navy, under section 9, going to protect them anyway? 

Is that the new foreign policy to be enacted by this bill? 

The unlimited protection of persons and property in for- 
eign countries in wartime and war zones is not a right 
recognized by the law and practice of the United States. 
If any Englishmen got hurt while strolling or traveling or 
living or trading between the lines during the War between 
the States, the Government of the United States did not 
recognize the right of England to send her marines over to 
protect them. 

IS THE NAVY GOING TO FIGHT THE ARMY? 

Nor does the United States pay any damages for injuries 
in such cases. When an American concern had a factory 
destroyed by the American Army operating in Cuba, the Su- 
preme Court refused to allow it any damages. In other 
words, it was not protected. 
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Under this beautiful section, the American Navy might 
have been employed to protect the American concern in 
Cuba against the American Army. 

We do not need a billion-dollar addition to the Navy to 
protect our commerce and citizens against Nicaraguan or 
Chinese bandits—or even the Chinese Communists—as 
claimed by an enthusiastic admiral. And the American 
people do not intend to protect travelers and traders who 
insist upon going into or residing in zones where great powers 
are waging war. 

If we intend to embark on such follies, we need a 5- or 
10-billion dollar addition to the Navy, not this miserable 
little billion or so addition. So the section is false and mis- 
leading in the bare terms employed in this bill. 

HAS THE NAVY A MONOPOLY ON NATIONAL POLICIES? 

Finally, there is that pious and superfluous clause to sup- 
port our national policies. The Navy is to do that, we are 
told. Nobody else! 

But the Army is to help do it, and all the other agencies of 
the Federal Government are to help also. Even Congress. 
This is no more the business of the Navy than it is the busi- 
ness of the Army and the consular and diplomatic represen- 
tatives of the United States and the President and the State 
Department—even the Post Office Department in matters of 
mail transmission. 

If we keep this clause, “so noble in conception”, in this bill, 
we ought to put a similar declaration in the Army appropria- 
tion bill and the appropriation bill for the State Department 
and in every other bill for every other branch of the Govern- 
ment that may be called upon to insure our national in- 
tegrity and to support our national policies. Otherwise only 
the Navy, instructed by honest-to-God professionals, might 
learn about its duty and the other branches of the Govern- 
ment under misguided amateurs might not hear about theirs. 

Then there is the other loose paragraph about keeping 
any potential enemy many hundred miles away from our 
continental limits. The number of miles is not fixed; it is 
a grandiose speech. How do we know that this billion-dollar 
addition to the Navy is enough? Surely it would take a 
bigger Navy to keep any potential enemy thirty-one hundred 
miles away than 600 miles away. What sliding scale is to be 
used? 

The experts have been napping. 

They have used loose language. They have forgotten their 
exact science. They are in fact rhetoricians. 

AND POTENTIAL ENEMY—WHAT’S THAT?—IT’S NONSENSE 

And they say “any potential enemy.” Now any potential 
enemy may be a combination of enemies. And a potential 
combination might be bigger than any single enemy alone. 
The experts have not told us how big that potential com- 
bination will be. They do not know how big it will be. Since 
they do not know how big it will be, they do not know how 
big a Navy will be required to keep it many hundred miles 
away from our continental limits. In truth, it is nonsense, but 
the kind of nonsense that ends in trouble. 

They only know that this billion-dollar addition to the 
Navy is to uphold the naval policy of keeping any potential 
enemy far away from our shores. 

They are experts. 

They are professional strategists. 

We, and any one else who may disagree, are only ama- 
teurs. But we can read English and we can see the absurd- 
ity of using such loose phraseology in a bill authorizing ap- 
propriations to the Navy. 

Let us keep windy rhetoric out of legislation—it may 
bring us a first-class war. 

SECTION 9 CONCERNS FOREIGN AFFAIRS, AND NOTHING ELSE WHATEVER 

So far as this section bears on foreign affairs, it should 
be expunged from the bill, because it properly belongs to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. So far as it has to do with 
enforcing the laws and upholding the policies of the United 
States, it is superfluous. More, it is an insult to the Navy, 
and the other departments of the Government, for it is the 
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duty of all of them to obey and uphold the laws and policies 
of the United States wherever they are and whatever they 
may be doing. Insofar as this section is mere windy rhetoric, 
it is unworthy of a place in a bill presented to this august 
body, and should be struck out. 


Our Foreign Policy 
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ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL, SECRETARY 
OF STATE, AT THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., ON MARCH 17, 1938 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address entitled “Our For- 
eign Policy,” delivered by the Honorable Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State, at the National Press Club, Washington, 
D. C., today, March 17, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix, as follows: 


In the course of the daily press conferences at the Department 
of State, I have occasion to see many of you and to touch upon 
day-to-day developments in our foreign relations. Such informa- 
tion as I am able to give you in these conferences must, of neces- 
sity, relate to specific questions and, oftentimes, to isolated events, 
Yet upon you, representatives of the press, rests a heavy responsi- 
bility in keeping our people currently and accurately informed on 
the vital issues which arise in our country’s relations with other 
nations. I welcome, therefore, this opportunity to meet with the 
members of the National Press Club in the calmer atmosphere of 
an occasion like the present one, and to discuss with you some 
of the fundamental conditions and problems presented by our 
international relations and our foreign policy. 

The primary objectives of our foreign policy are the mainte- 
nance of the peace of our country and the promotion of the eco- 
nomic, the social, and the moral welfare of our people. Unfor- 
tunately, the means of attaining these objectives involve today so 
many factors of great complexity that their real significance is 
frequently misunderstood and misinterpreted. 

By instinct and tradition, our country has been, throughout its 

, Sincerely devoted to the cause of peace. Within the limi- 
tations imposed by time and circumstance, we have earnestly 
sought to discharge our responsibilities as a member of the family 
of nations in promoting conditions essential to the maintenance 
of peace. We have consistently believed in the sanctity of treaty 
obligations and have endeavored to apply this belief in the actual 
practice of our foreign relations. In common with all other na- 
tions we have, since the end of the World War, assumed a solemn 
obligation not to resort to force as an instrument of national 
policy. All this gives us a moral right to express our deep concern 
over the rising tide of lawlessness, the growing disregard of treaties, 
the increasing reversion to the use of force, and the numerous 
other ominous tendencies which are emerging in the sphere of 
international relations. 

On July 16, 1937, I issued a public statement setting forth the 
fundamental principles to which our Government adheres in the 
formulation of its foreign policy. On behalf of our Government, 
I transmitted a copy of this statement to every government of the 
world, requesting such comment as each might see fit to offer. 
To our profound gratification, an overwhelming majority of those 
governments joined in affirming their faith in these vital prin- 
ciples. 

The most important of these principles, which are indispensable 
to a satisfactory international order, are as follows: 

Maintenance of peace should be constantly advocated and 
practiced. 

All nations should, through voluntary self-restraint, abstain 
from use of force in pursuit of policy arid from interference in 
the internal affairs of other nations. 

All nations should seek to adjust problems arising in their 
international relations by processes of peaceful negotiation and 
agreement. 

All nations should uphold the principle of the sanctity of 
treaties and of faithful observance of international agreements. 

Modification of provisions of treaties, when need therefor arises, 
should be by orderly processes carried out in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and accommodation. 
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Each nation should respect the rights of others and perform 
scrupulously its own established obligations; in brief, interna- 
tional law and the spirit which underlies it must be revitalized and 
strengthened. 

Steps should be taken toward promotion of economic security 
and stability the world over through lowering or removal of 
barriers to international trade, according to effective equality of 
commercial opportunity, and application of the principle of 
equality of commercial treatment. 

National armaments should be limited and be progressively 
reduced; at the same time, the necessity for maintaining 
armed forces adequate for national security, each nation should 
to that end be prepared to reduce or increase its own armed forces 
3 as reductions or increases are made by other 
nations. 

Apart from the question of alliances with others, each nation 
should be prepared to engage in cooperative effort, by peaceful 
and practicable means, in support of these principles. 

The peace and progress of every nation are just as dependent 
on international law and order. based upon the foregoing prin- 
ciples, as the welfare, stability, and progress of a community are 
dependent upon domestic law and order, based upon legal, moral, 
and other recognized standards of conduct. No government faith- 
ful to the sacred trust involved in the task of providing for the 
safety and well-being of its people can disregard these universal 
principles. Every nation, whatever its form of government, can 
support them. Every nation must support them, if civilization 
is to survive. The longer the nations delay acceptance and 
observance of these fundamental tenets of constructive statesman- 
ship, the graver will be the jeopardy into which all worth while in- 
ternational relationships will be plunged, and with them the wel- 
fare, the happiness, and the civilized existence of all nations, 

The crucial issue today is whether these principles will be vital- 
ized and be firmly established as the foundation of an interna- 
tional order, or whether international anarchy based on brute 
force will inundate the world and ultimately sweep away the very 
bases of civilization and progress. That issue is universal. No 
more than a community or a nation, can the world base its exist- 
ence in part on law and in part on lawlessness, in part on order 
and in part on chaos, in part on processes of peace and in part on 
methods of violence. 

On August 23 I made another public statement reaffirming the 
principles which should underlie international order, peace, and 
justice, if the world is to avoid a relapse into another dark night 
of international anarchy and general retrogression. I called atten- 
tion again to the fact that if these principles are to be effective 
they must be universal in their application. This statement was 
prompted by the fact that the progress and possibilities of armed 
conflict were becoming more alarming both in the and 
the Far Eastern areas, and that the basic principles to which I 
have just referred were being challenged and the doctrine of armed 
force was gaining supremacy in important regions of the world. 

During the early months of the conflict in the Far East I ap- 
pealed on several occasions, in the name of our Government, to 
both Japan and China to desist from using armed force and to 
resort to the well-recognized processes of peaceful settlement for 
the adjustment of whatever differences existed between them. I 
said that we would be glad to be of assistance toward facilitating, 
in any manner that might be practicable and mutually agreeable, 
resort by them to such processes. 

On August 17, and with frequent reiteration thereafter, I stated 
— 7 = did not intend to abandon our nationals and our interests 

a. 

From time immemorial it has been the practice of civilized na- 
tions to afford protection, by appropriate means and under the 
rule of reason, to their nationals and their rights and interests 
abroad. This policy has been pursued by the Government of the 
United States throughout the existence of our country. 

Methods and means of affording protection abroad vary accord- 
ing to the places in which and the circumstances under which 
protection is called for. In the case of China, where unusual local 
conditions were such that the protection afforded by local au- 
thorities did not suffice to give security against excited and law- 
less elements, there have occasionally been sent—not by this 
country alone but by a number of countries—armed forces, to 
contribute to the affording of such protection as is due under the 
rules of international law and the provisions of treaties. Ameri- 
can forces thus sent to China have at no time had any mission of 
aggression, and it has been the practice of the American Govern- 
ment to withdraw such forces whenever and as soon as the local 
situation so develops as to warrant the view that their withdrawal 
can be effected without detriment to American interests and 
obligations in general. 

In announcing our intention to afford appropriate and reason- 
able protection to our rights and interests in the Far East, I 
stated clearly that we are fully determined to avoid the extremes 
either of internationalism or of isolationism. Internationalism 
would mean undesirable political involvements; isolationism would 
either compel us to confine all activities of our people within 
our own frontiers, with incalculable injury to the standard of 
living and the general welfare of our people, or else our 
nationals and our legitimate interests abroad to injustice or out- 
rage wherever lawless conditions arise. Steering a sound middie 
course between these two extremes, we are convinced that a policy 
of affording the rule of reason, in 
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such form as may be best suited to the particular circumstances 
and in accordance with the principles we advocate—is imperatively 
needed to serve our national interest. 

Our decision in this matter is based not only on what we firmly 
believe to be a specific and elementary duty of a government 
toward its citizens, but also on other and broader considerations. 
Respect by a country for the rights and interests of others is a 
visible test of the fulfillment of obligations assumed by virtue of 
acceptance of international law and of undertakings embodied in 
negotiated international instruments. It is, therefore, a test of 
the observance of those fundamental principles of civilized rela- 
tions among nations, which, if firmly established, provide in them- 
selves the best means of protection against violation and abuse 
of the legitimate rights and interests of every nation. 

To waive rights and to permit interests to lapse in the face of 
their actual or threatened violation—and thereby to abandon obli- 
gations—in any important area of the world, can serve only to 
encourage disregard of law and of the basic principles of inter- 
national order, and thus contribute to the inevitable spread of 
international anarchy throughout the world. For this country, as 
for any country, to act in such manner anywhere would be to 
invite disregard and violation of its rights and interests everywhere 
by every nation so inclined, large or small. 

To respect the rights of others and to insist that others respect 
our rights has been the traditional policy of our country. This 
policy was admirably expressed by James Monroe when, in his mes- 
sage to Congress on December 2, 1823, he said: 

“Our policy * * * remains the same: * To culti- 
vate friendly relations and to preserve those relations 
by frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting in all instances the just 
claims of every power, submitting to injuries from none.” 

In a world in which the rule of force has not as yet been firmly 
and surely supplanted by the rule of law, it is the manifest duty 
of a great nation to maintain armed forces adequate for its national 
defense. Writing on this subject, which was as vital to our na- 
tional life 150 years ago as it is today, James Madison said: 

“The means of security can only be regulated by the means and 
the danger of attack. They will, in fact, be ever determined by 
these rules, and by no others.” 

It is the duty of the Federal Government to ensure the safety 
of our country and to determine what means of security” are, at 
any given moment, needed to provide against the means and the 
danger of attack”. The responsible heads of our naval establish- 
ment offer convincing reasons in support of the program now 
before the Congress, to render adequate the means of our national 
defense. No policy would prove more disastrous than for an 
important nation to fail to arm adequately when international 
lawlessness is on the rampage. It is my considered judgment that, 
in the present state of world affairs, to do less than is now pro- 
posed would lay our country open to unpredictable hazards. It 
would, moreover, seriously restrict our Nation’s ability to com- 
mand, without purpose or occasion for resorting to arms, proper 
respect for its legitimate rights and interests, the surrender of 
which would constitute abandonment of the fundamental princi- 
ples of justice and morality and peace among nations. 

The maintenance of these principles that are of concern to all na- 
tions alike cannot and should not be undertaken by any one nation 
alone. Prudence and common sense dictate that, where this and 
other nations have common interests and common objectives, we 
should not hesitate to exchange information and to confer with 
the governments of such other nations and, in dealing with the 
problems confronting each alike, to proceed along parallel lines— 
this Government retaining at all times its independence of judg- 
ment and freedom of action. For nations which seek peace to 
assume with respect to each other attitudes of complete aloofness 
would serve only to encourage, and virtually invite, on the part of 
other nations lawlessly inclined, policies and actions most likely 
to endanger peace. 

In the present Far Eastern emergency, we have consistently col- 
laborated with other peace-seeking nations in the manner I have 
just described. I have said often, and I repeat again, that in this 
collaboration there is not a trace of alliance or involvement of 
any sort. We have scrupulously followed and we intend to follow 
the traditional policy of our country not to enter into entangling 
alliances or involvements with other countries. 

When the Brussels Conference was called, this country, as one 
of the original signatories of the Nine Power Treaty and in ac- 
cordance with its treaty obligations thus assumed, promptly ac- 
cepted the invitation to the conference. Our delegation cooperated 
fully with the representatives of the other conference powers in 
examining the situation in the Far East and exploring methods of 
bringing about peace by processes of agreement. The Conference 
made a substantial contribution toward keeping alive principles 
of world order and of respect for the pledged word. Its declara- 
tions placed a new emphasis upon the deep concern of peaceful 
nations over any developments that threaten the preservation of 

ce, 
7 connection with the Far Eastern situation, this Government 
was confronted with the question of applying the existing neu- 
trality legislation, which was designed primarily to keep our 
Nation out of war. After mature deliberation, the conclusion was 
reached that in the circumstances attending the controversy in the 
Far East—a type of circumstances which the authors of the legis- 
lation could scarcely have visualized—application of the law would 
be most likely to endanger the very objectives which the law was 
designed to promote. Accordingly, exercising the discretion vested 
in him by the law itself, the President has refrained from putting 
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the provisions of that law into operation. At the same time, in 
pursuance of our general policy of avoiding unnecessary risks, the 
President announced, on September 14, 1937, that “merchant ves- 
sels owned by the Government of the United States will not here- 
after, until further notice, be permitted to transport to China or 
Japan any of the arms, ammunition, or implements of war which 
were listed in the President's Proclamation of May 1, 1937," and 
that “any other merchant vessels, flying the American flag, which 
attempt to transport any of the listed articles to China or Japan 
will, until further notice, do so at their own risk.” 

Our Government pursues, in relation to every world area alike, a 
policy of non-interference, with ill-will toward no nation and a 
sincere desire to be friendly with all. At the same time we en- 
deavor to afford appropriate protection to American citizens and 
American interests everywhere. During recent months, as through- 
out the past 150 years, the Government of the United States has 
sought to exercise moral influence and to cooperate in every prac- 
ticable way with all peace-seeking nations in support of those basic 
principles which are indispensable to the promotion and main- 
tenance of stable conditions of peace. 

We have affirmed on every possible occasion and have urged upon 
all nations the supreme need for keeping alive and for practicing 
sound fundamental principles of relations among civilized nations. 
We have never entertained, and we have not the slightest inten- 
tion to entertain any such notion as the use of American armed 
forces for “policing the world”. But we equally have not the 
slightest intention of reversing a tradition of a century and a half 
by abandoning our deep concern for, and our advocacy of, the 
establishment everywhere of international order under law, based 
upon the well-r principles to which I have referred. It is 
our profound conviction that the most effective contribution which 
we, as a nation sincerely devoted to the cause of peace, can make— 
in the tragic conditions with which our people, in common with 
the rest of mankind, are confronted today—is to have this country 
respected throughout the world for integrity, justice, good will, 
strength, and unswerving loyalty to principles. 

The foregoing is the essence of our foreign policy. The record 
is an open book. We spare no effort to make known the facts 
regarding our attitude, our objectives, and our acts. We are always 
ready to furnish to the Members of the Congress essential informa- 
tion. You, gentlemen, have first-hand knowledge of our constant 
effort to keep the press and the public informed. 

There is one thing that we cannot do; and that is, to prepare 
and to place before every government of the world a detailed chart 
of the course of policy and action which this country will or will 
not pursue under any particular set of circumstances. No man, 
no nation, can possibly foresee all the circumstances that may 
arise. Moreover, to attempt to make such a detailed chart of future 
action would merely result in impairing our effectiveness in working 
for the one objective toward which we constantly strive and on 
which, I am certain, there is not a vestige of disagreement among 
the people of our country—the establishment of durable peace. 

So strong, indeed, is the desire of this country for peace that 
many measures have been suggested toward our keeping out of 
war—some of them in complete disregard of both experience and 
practicability. It has been urged that we apply the neutrality law 
automatically in all circumstances, without adequate consideration 
of the possible consequences of such action for our own peace and 
for the safety of our citizens. It has been urged that we withdraw 
precipitately from any part of the world in which violators 
of international decencies choose to assert themselves. It has even 
been urged that we change the very basis of our representative 
form of government in a frantic search for something which the 
proposers assume would make it more likely that this country 
avoid war. 

I take it for granted that all of us alike are sincere friends of 
peace. This makes it all the more necessary for every one of us 
to scrutinize carefully every measure proposed, lest in our attempts 
to avoid war we imperil the chances of preserving peace. 

The problem of the form of government best adapted to this 
country’s needs was one with which the founders of our Republic 
came to grips in those stirring days when the structure of our 
independent national existence was being given form and sub- 
stance. After exhaustive deliberation and discussion, they decided 
upon the system of representative democracy in preference to that 
of pure democracy as the system through which the people could 
best safeguard their liberty and promote their national security and 
welfare. The wisdom of the founders of this Nation in deciding, 
with conspicuous unanimity, to place the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions in the hands of the Federal Government has stood the test of 
generations as providing the most effective means that can be de- 
vised „ the peace. the security, and the independence of 
our people. 

What warrant is there, in reason or in experience, for the as- 
sumption—which underlies such proposals as the plan for a popu- 
lar referendum on the subject of declaring war—that the Chief 
Executive and the Congress will be at any time more eager and 
more likely to embark upon war than would be the general body of 
citizens to whom they are directly responsible? No President and 
no Congress have ever carried this country into war against the 
will of the people. On the other hand, there is not a vestige of 
doubt that the adoption of a procedure like the referendum plan 
would hopelessly handicap the Government in the conduct of our 
foreign relations in general and would thus disastrously impair its 
ability to safeguard the interests of the Nation, in the forefront 
among which is that of peace. 
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Likewise dangerous, from the viewpoint of the preservation of 
peace, is the proposal that we retire from the Far East, comprising 
the chief portion of the Pacific area. Unfortunately, many people 
in this country have wholly misunderstood the position and policy 
of our Government in relation to that situation. Some have vis- 
ualized only our trade and investment relationships with China, 
or our moral and cultural interests there, symbolized by mis- 
sionary, educational, medical, and similar activities. Some have 
concentrated their attention solely upon the incidental and excep- 
tional facts of the existence of extraterritoriality and the mainte- 
nance of some armed forces to assist in safeguarding our nationals 
against possible mob violence and similar disorders—special rights 
which it is our policy to give up and forces which it is our policy 
to withdraw the moment the unusual conditions disappear. 

All these are important. But the interest and concern of the 
United States—whether in the Far East, in any other part of the 
Pacific area, in Europe, or anywhere else in the world—are not 
measured alone by the number of American citizens residing in 
a particular country, or by the volume of investment and trade, 
or by exceptional conditions peculiar to the particular area. There 
is a much broader and more fundamental interest—which is, that 
orderly processes in international relationships based on the prin- 
ciples to which I have referred be maintained. 

As I have already indicated, what is most of all at stake today, 
throughout the world, is the future of the fundamental principles 
which must be the foundation of international order as opposed 
to international anarchy. If we and others were to abandon and 
surrender these principles in regard to the Pacific area, which is 
almost one-half of the world, we would have to reconcile ourselves 
to their certain abandonment and surrender in regard to the 
other half of the world. 

It would be absurd and futile for us to proclaim that we stand 
for international law, for the sanctity of treaty-obligations, for 
non-intervention in internal affairs of other countries, for equality 
of industrial and commercial rights and opportunities, for limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments—but only in one half of the 
world and among one half of the world’s population. The catas- 
trophic developments of recent years, the startling events of the 
past weeks, offer a tragic demonstration of how quickly the conta- 
gious scourge of treaty-breaking and armed violence spreads from 
one region to another. 

Those who contend that we can and should abandon and sur- 
render principles in one half of the world clearly show that they 
have little or no conception of the extent to which situations and 
developments in any part of the world of today inevitably affect 
situations and conditions in other parts of the world. The triumph 
of this seclusicnist viewpoint would inescapably carry the whole 
world back to the conditions of medieval chaos, conditions toward 
which some parts of both the Eastern and the Western worlds are 
already moving. Such is the fate to which extreme isolationists— 
isolationists at any price—all those who contend that we should 
neither protest against abuses nor cooperate with others toward 
keeping principles alive, those who say that under no circumstances 
should we insist upon any rights beyond our own territorial 
waters—such is the fate to which blind extremism of this type 
would consign this country and the world. 

The momentous question—let me repeat—is whether the doc- 
trine of force shall become enthroned once more and bring in its 
wake, inexorably, international anarchy and a relapse into barba- 
rism; or whether this and other peaceful nations, fervently at- 
tached to the principles which underlie international order, shall 
work unceasingly—singly or in cooperation with each other, as 
circumstances, their traditional policies and practices, and their 
enlightened self-interest may dictate—to promote and preserve law, 
order, morality, and justice as the unshakeable bases of civilized 
international relations. 

We might, if we could reconcile ourselves to such an attitude, 
turn our backs on the whole problem and decline the responsi- 
bility and labor of contributing to its solution. But let us have 
no illusions as to what such a course of action would involve for 
us as a nation. 

It would mean a break with our past, both internationally and 
domestically. It would mean a voluntary abandonment of some 
of the most important things that have made us a great nation. 
It would mean an abject retreat before those forces which we have, 
throughout our whole national history, consistently opposed. 

It would mean that our security would be menaced in propor- 
tion as other nations came to believe that, either through fear or 
through unwillingness, we did not intend to afford protection to 
our legitimate national interests abroad, but, on the contrary, in- 
tended to abandon them at the first sign of danger. Under such 
conditions, the sphere of our international relationships—eco- 
nomic, cultural, intellectual, and other—would necessarily shrink 
and shrivel, until we would stand practically alone among the 
nations, a self-constituted hermit state. 


Thrown back upon our own resources, we would find it necessary 
to reorganize our entire social and economic structure. The process 
of adaptation to a more or less self-contained existence would mean 
less production and at higher costs, lower living standards, regi- 
mentation in every phase of life, economic distress to wage-earners 
re in a and to their families, and the dole, on an ever-increas- 

scale. 

All this we would be doing in pursuit of the notion that by so 
doing we would avoid war. But would these policies, while entail- 
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ing such enormous sacrifices and rendering the Nation more and 
more decadent, really give us any such assurance? 

Reason and experience definitely point to the contrary. We may 
seek to withdraw from participation in world affairs, but we cannot 
thereby withdraw from the world itself. Isolation is not a means 
to security; it is a fruitful source of insecurity. 

We want to live in a world which is at peace; in which the forces 
of militarism, of territorial aggression, and of international anarchy 
in general will become utterly odious, revolting, and intolerable to 
the conscience of mankind; in which the doctrine of order under 
law will be firmly established; in which there will no longer be 
one code of morality, honor, justice, and fair play for the indi- 
vidual in his relations with other individuals, and an entirely dif- 
ferent code for governments and nations in their relations with 
each other. We want to live in a world in which fruitful and con- 
structive international relationships can serve as a medium for 
disseminating throughout the world the benefits of the material, 
spiritual, and moral progress of mankind. 

To that end we will continue to give full and sincere adherence 
to the fundamental principles which underlie international order: 
we will continue to universal acceptance and observance of 
these principles; we will continue, wherever necessary and in every 
practicable and peaceful way, to cooperate with other nations 
which are actuated by the same desires and are pursuing the same 
objectives; we will persevere in appropriate efforts to safeguard our 
legitimate rights and interests in every of the world; and we 
will, while scrupulously respecting the rights of others, insist on 
their respecting our rights, 

To that end we will continue to strive, through our reciprocal- 
trade program and through other economic policies, to restore the 
normal processes and to expand the volume of mutually bene- 
ficial trade among the nations, which is indispensable to an 
increase of production, employment, purchasing power, and gen- 
eral economic well-being here and everywhere; we will continue 
to promote peace through economic security and prosperity; we 
will continue to participate in the numerous international sci- 
entific, technical, and other conferences and collaborative efforts, 
which have been such powerful influences in assisting the stream 
of new ideas, of new discoveries, of learning and culture, to flow 
throughout the world; and we will continue to urge other nations 
to give their support to such policies and efforts. 

We believe that a world at peace, with law and justice prevail- 
ing, is possible, and that it can be achieved by methods to some 
of which I have referred. That is the cornerstone of our foreign 
poore policy graphically described by President Roosevelt when 
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hates war. America hopes for peace. Therefore, Ne actively 
ins e pjective of Ed y li 

e o 8 our foreign policy are as to as 
they are fundamental. The means we are Ge 8 
objectives are the only means approved by reason and by experi- 
ence. For the sake of the best interests of our people, we must 
maintain our strength, our courage, our moral standards, our in- 


progress Only by 
tribution to a firm establishment of a world order based on law 


ty 

of to America tomorrow. No other course 

be worthy of our past or of the potentialities of this great de- 
mocracy of which we are all citizens and in whose affairs we all 


Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, OF VER- 
MONT, ON MARCH 15, 1938 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of Vermont, 
delivered an address upon the subject the Senator from West 
Virginia is now discussing. Representative PLUMLEY’S ad- 
dress was entitled “Trade Treaties” and was broadcast 
through the facilities of WJSV over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s network March 15 of this year. I ask unanimous 
pasa to have the address inserted in the Appendix of the 

‘CORD, 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


One trouble with these so-called reciprocal-trade agreements 
which have been negotiated is that in a majority of the cases they 
are not reciprocal and therefore as a result permit well-estab- 
lished American industries to be injured by unfair competition. 


NOT RECIPROCAL 


There is no real reciprocity in a program which permits the 
negotiation of agreements which put the products of any foreign 
country free from duty into direct competition with those which 
are raised and manufactured by the people of my State and 
country at such a price that my people cannot compete therewith 
and live. Such a policy, mistakenly called “a good-neighbor pol- 
icy,” goes too far in that it asks one to approve an agreement that 
deliberately and directly injures industry, destroys initiative, and 
robs the American people of their property and forces them invol- 
untarily and without fault of their own onto the relief rolls and 
into the millions of unemployed. 

Reciprocity as the layman understands it means that I will let 
you bring in apples because I do not raise them if you will let 
a take pumpkins into your country because you do not raise 

em. 

Theoretically reciprocity means a mutual advantage grows out 
of mutual concessions to each of the parties. You will supply 
what I cannot produce and have not, and I will supply you with 
those things you have not and cannot produce, and we will make 
the pact “right” because of the mutual consideration for each 
other's needs. 

Reciprocity as the layman understands it does not mean that I 
will let you bring in apples to compete with my home-grown 
apples, because you can raise apples cheaper than I can raise them. 

Reciprocity does not mean that I will let you put my apple 
growers out of business because they cannot compete with your 
prices on apples, your price being made possible because it costs 
you less to raise and pick and pack; that is to say, I pay my 
laborers more, and they live better than yours do. 

It is not reciprocity, decidedly not, to destroy our industries, 
put our employees out of work, increase the number of unem- 
ployed and the burden of taxes on our own just to be a good 
fellow and a good neighbor. That is not reciprocity, but that is 
just what these trade treaties so far have done to us Americans 
who have been hit and just what it will do to the constituents 
of some of my friends who favor these trade treaties. I believe 
in being a good fellow and a good neighbor, but why should my 
constituents have to be the whole burnt offering to make a 
Roman holiday? You wait until the proposed trade treaties hit 
your people a solar plexus blow, and your enthusiasm for the 
idealism, in this hard, cold world of international cutthroat—live, 
but do not let live—policies will abate decidedly. The day of 
your awakening is not so far off if the program is continued as 
planned. 

NOT LEGAL 


These trade agreements, under whatever name they may be 
called, are, nevertheless, treaties, the present negotiations of which 
by Mr. Hull and Mr, Sayre, functioning wholly outside the Con- 
stitution under their delegated power, even though authorized by 
statute, is, nevertheless, contrary to the fundamental law of the 
land, for as much as all treaties are subject to the approval of 
the oe as is provided in Article II of the Constitution, 
section 2: 

“He (the President) shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur” * . 

Right here and now, before I forget it, I propose to call your 
attention to a speech made in by Mr. Pinckney in Janu- 
ary 1918. A speech, or an oration, if you please, than which none 
ever made in Congress is more renowned or has more often been 
quoted. A powerful exposition of substantive law. Mr. Pinckney, 
one of the greatest statesmen in the days of great statesmen, dis- 
cussed the treaty-making power of Congress, in reference, please 
note, to a commercial treaty with Great Britain. I cannot believe 
he was wrong when he said: 

“The Constitution has declared that whatsoever amounts to a 
treaty made under the authority of the United States shall imme- 
diately be supreme law. The power is left to the force of the 
generic term, and is therefore as wide as a treaty-making power 
can be. It embraces all the varieties which it could be supposed 
this Government could find it necessary or proper to make, or it 
embraces none. It covers the whole treaty-making ground which 
this Government could be expected to occupy, or not an inch of it.” 

Senator Jonnson of California recently said on the floor of the 
Senate that he would insist with respect to these reciprocal-trade 
treaties, so called, as he had insisted since the first trade agree- 
ment was contemplated— that the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives perform their constitutional functions.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH] took occasion to say: 

“I agree with what the Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] 
has said—that these so-called trade agreements are treaties. They 
ought to come here for ratification; and if the Senate had any 
regard whatever for its constitutional rights and duties, they would 
come here.” 

So much for the proposition with respect to the illegality and 
unconstitutionality of the trade agreements as they have been 
negotiated and as it is proposed still further to negotiate them. 
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They are not reciprocal. They are not legal. They are provocative 
of, not a panacea for, war. 


WELL-INTENTIONED DREAMERS 


The high-minded purpose which actuated men like the late 
Newton D. Baker and Frank B. Kellogg to dare to think and to 
plan in terms that lay outside political platforms and programs a 
new formula for international relationships and the eventual 
establishment of an irrevocable policy that involves the abolition 
cf war as a method of settling international disputes entitles them 
to the commendation of everybody, and with their policy and pro- 
gram, idealistic as it is, none of us can quarrel. 

They had the faith, and they had the courage to follow an ideal, 
notwithstanding the disappointing result of their crusade, and 
they set a standard of excellence toward which the world must 
press on until that brotherhood of men and nations and races 
they have dreamed about shall become a reality. 

They were dreamers of dreams. The failure of the attainment 
of which and of whose ideals in their day and generation, though 
a bitter disappointment, and though their hope did not end in 
fruition, nevertheless was worth striving for, and the ends which 
they sought to accomplish and the heights which they attempted 
to reach will be attained if, when, and only when the world 
catches up with them and men like them—these idealists, these 
men of vision, these dreamers of dreams. 

A REALISTIC AGE 


On the other hand, we live in a very realistic age, and whether 
we like it or not we must be reasonable and of the earth, earthy. 

No millenium can be created by contract. We cannot legislate 
a Utopia into existence. We have to be reasonable, whether we 
like it or not. It is perfectly all right to be striving to reach that 
star of good neighborliness, but we must not be swept off both 
feet or off the ground by the fantasia of idealism and sentiment. 
We must keep at least one foot on the ground as we try to “hitch 
our wagon to a star.” 

As Professor Borchard, of Yale, has so well said with respect to 
international cooperation: “We must become more practical and 
more realistic, and observe and acknowledge the actual conditions 
in this world. Many things are wrong with it, and it takes a cer- 
tain degree of philosophy to realize that there are some parts of 
that wrongness that we cannot do anything about; * * * but 
we can make our own country a little better; we can preserve it 
from becoming involved in these highly dangerous experiments 
which only make new enemies for the United States and cure 
nothing.” 

EUROPE OR ASIA 


There is not a well-informed person in the United States who 
does not fear that war-torn Europe may eventually have to submit 
to triumphant Asia. There is not one of us who does not dread the 
day when the eventual struggle between the white and the yellow 
races will come, as come it will, and the result of which will 
either the triumph and the everlasting establishment or the end of 
our civilization. 

THE ROAD TO WAR 

As Dean Donham, of Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, said in 1933: 

“Our primary obligation is to put our own national house in 
order, and by restoring our own balance to reestablish our great 
social groups. By so doing we shall make our best contribution to 
a sane and realistic internationalism. * * A host of intelli- 
gent and idealistic men and women, in spite of the disillusionment 
of the last 15 years, still believe the only way to prevent another 
world war is the road of international cooperation, leading to 
gradual creation of a superstate. These lend their powerful sup- 
port to current theories. I think this is the one sure road to war.” 

EUROPE’S MADMEN 


Europe today is a seething, boiling pot of war, a maelstrom of 
diplomatic intrigue and connivance, a center of secret treaties and 
negotiations, self-serving and self-saving, and “the devil take the 
hindmost.” It is the home of the maddest men of all the ages. 
Why should we undertake to make contracts with them? Why 
should we dare to enter into alliances with these maniacs? Has 
not experience taught us that any contract we may enter into with 
them is not worth the paper on which it is written if to break it 
seems to serve their selfish purpose? 

A NATIONAL “SELL-OUT” 


As a national sell-out, down the river,” the trade treaties here- 
tofore negotiated take the gold medal offered for idealistic, im- 
practical, governmental, theoretical economic effort. Carried away 
by their enthusiams for what is right and good, too many people in 
these United States have been hypnotized by the words and the 
voices which have proclaimed the potentialities for recovery and 
relief and international good will, supposedly inherent in these 
trade treaties. Some day they will wake up and realize the fact 
and know, if not already too late to save themselves, that these 
trade treaties are two-edged swords, both sides of which will cut 
their throats. 

EUROPE HATES US 


There is not a country in Europe that loves us; none that does 
not hate us, and because it owes us—if you want to know the 
reason why. Moreover, their readiness to join in these trade 
treaties should put us on our guard. They have no desire or in- 
tention to do a single thing other than to advance their own 
selfish interests. 
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It is high time that we were sensible. It does not matter how 
beautifully high minded, sentimental, idealistic, and fantastic the 
dreams may be; it is high time for us to wake up and get up and 
put on our clothes while we have any left to put on. 

GREED, GOLD, AND GLORY 

And do not forget that every attempt which has ever been made 
for territorial acquisition and expansion has had its origin prin- 
cipally, or in part at least, in the greedy grasping for trade that 
was to “follow the flag,” and the profits which were to ensue. 

Greed for territory, for gold, for gain, and for glory is at the 
bottom of this war-worn world’s troubles. 

These nations involved in the European embroglio will have to 
fight in order to maintain their national unity and integrity. 
Self-interest always has been and always will be the deciding 
factor. Self-preservation is the first law of Nature. 

HUMAN NATURE 

No plan has been promulgated which will change human nature 
or bring about the millenium by contract. No covenant which has 
ever been made or will ever be entered into between and among 
nations will prove a perfect panacea for or perfect preventive of 
war. 

In trade agreements heretofore negotiated since the beginning of 
time and in trade agreements hereafter to be negotiated, with 
their concomitant ramifications, will always be involved man's 
irrepressible greed and the cause for most of the ills which the 
world has suffered and will have to endure. 

CUT A MAN’S THROAT TO STOP NOSEBLEED 

As a panacea for and preventive of war, trade treaties work out 
just as efficaciously as between nations as does the idealism and 
good intent as between individuals when it is deemed best to cut 
a man’s throat in order to stop his nosebleed. 


Accomplishment of National Youth Administration 
in Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


REPORT BY HOUSTON WRIGHT, STATE DIRECTOR FOR OKLA- 
HOMA OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a report submitted by Mr. Houston 
Wright, State director for Oklahoma of the National Youth 
Administration, of the work of that administration in the 
State of Oklahoma. z 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


During the present fiscal year and up to January 15, 1938, the 
National Youth Administration for Oklahoma has employed and 
is employing at the present time 19,114 youths and has expended 
$733,251.98 in its three divisions, namely, aid to high-school 
students, aid to college students, and aid to out-of-school youth. 
There are at the present time 10,614 youths between the ages of 
16 and 25 on the high-school-aid program, employed at a maxi- 
mum of $6 per month; 2,500 youths employed on the college pro- 
gram at an average of $15 per month; and 6,000 on the out-of-school 
work-project 3 

The student-aid division has given thousands of boys and girls, 
who are financially unable otherwise, the opportunity to attend 
school, The work of youths employed on the student-aid program 
is directed by the sponsoring institutions. 

The out-of-school program, or work-project program, has em- 
ployed during the present fiscal year, and is employing at the 
present time, 6,000 young people between the ages of 18 and 25 
years from certified relief families, on various types of activities 
as follows: Major construction, 900; shops, 200; minor construction, 
1,736; public service, 750; resident agriculture, 443; agriculture, 
395; homemaking, 1,513; recreational leadership, 13; and music, 50. 

The average cost per youth on the out-of-school program in the 


The out-of-school program is centered around the 6-point train- 
ing program, namely, health, vocational training, homemaking, 
leisure-time activities, and citizenship, and may be broken down 
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into the following five divisions: Resident vocational training, 
construction, industrial vocational training, agriculture, health, 
and homemaking. 

RESIDENT AGRICULTURE 


There are at the present time employed on the resident agricul- 
ture program 443 youth in seven projects located throughout the 
State at Stillwater, Goodwell, Wilburton, Lawton, Langston, Bristow, 
and Cordell, five of which are for both boys and girls operating at 
various State institutions, and two of which are for boys alone 
operating in conjunction with local municipalities. It is planned 
within the next 30 days to put in operation three more schools of 
this type, at Shawnee, Sapulpa, and Wetumka, one of which will be 
for girls and two for boys. 

Student workers employed on this resident program are paid $24 
per month, which is expended as follows: Fifteen dollars for cost of 
subsistence, $1 for health services, and the balance of $8 is turned 
to the student. Youth on this work 80 hours per 
month and spend an additional 80 hours in related training. The 
courses that are taught in these schools are purely vocational, with 
the necessary related training. Boys are taught such subjects as 
general industrial shops work, vocational agriculture, soil conserva- 
tion, health, and recreation. The girls receive training in sewing, 
cooking, canning, child care, home management, health, and 
recreation. 

Thirty-three and one-third percent of the cost of supervision, 
instruction, materials, and equipment for this p has been 
borne by sponsoring institutions and municipalities. It has cost 
the Government, including all supervision, shops equipment, and 
instruction, less than $35 per month per youth to operate these 
schools. This figure will necessarily decrease as the equipment 
necessary for operation pays itself out. 

MAJOR CONSTRUCTION 


There are employed on major construction projects in the State 
of Oklahoma 900 youth. There are 40 buildings, either completed 
or under construction, ranging in cost from $3,000 to $40,000, that 
have been constructed by the youth workers under the supervision 
of competent construction superintendents, whose duty it is to in- 
struct and train the youth, as well as to prosecute the work in an 
efficient manner. In rare instances skilled labor has necessarily 


laying, stone masonry, 


painting, and other types 
youth themselves. 


Libraries have also been provided. 
The usual procedure on construction projects of this type where 
the building is to be used directly for the benefit of the youth is 
that sponsors furnish 75 percent of the materials and supervision, 
while the National Youth Administration furnishes 25 percent of 
8 of materials, supervision, and does the work with youth 
employees. 


There are in operation in Oklahoma at the present time 17 in- 
dustrial shops of different types, such as leatherwork, woodwork, 
metalwork, auto mechanics, farm machinery, and others, in which 
some 200 boys are employed, in many instances setting 
equipment for the further 


agricultural communities, farm shops have been installed. in- 
dustrial centers, welding, metalwork, auto mechanics, and other 
types have been installed. 

All employees on the shops program are under the supervision 
of competent, trained supervisors who are engaged to train the 
youth in vocations by means of which they can make a living. 
Thousands of pieces of equipment have been made in these shops 
for use in public schools, and all equipment that is used in the 
youth centers throughout the State is made in these shops. 

MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


Under the minor construction: pi 


parks, playgrounds, and other conveniences 
for public use, which, without this program, would otherwise 
have been available. 


types 
stone masonry, landscaping, construction of recreational facilities, 
and other types of work which will provide 


im various trades. 
HOMEMAKING 
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furnishings for the youth centers in the State. An instance of 
the type of work that is being done is 100,000 quarts of fruits and 
vegetables that have been canned under this program. Another 
is the making of 25,000 garments for the State welfare board for 
distribution to needy children. All materials, equipment, and sup- 
plies used in this program are furnished by the sponsors. The 
supervision is furnished jointly by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and the sponsors, 


AGRICULTURE 


The agriculture program in the State provides work for 395 
youth. From four to five youth in each county have assisted the 
county agent in running terrace and contour lines throughout the 
county and assisted in the laying out of ditch checks and contours 
for the prevention of soil erosion. Irrigated gardens have been 
operated and crops raised. At the present time some 75 gardens 
are being planted in the State in which vegetables will be raised 
by the boys on this project and canned by the girls under the 
homemaking projects, then turned over to the State board of agri- 
culture for distribution to the various agricultural colleges to be 
used in cooperative dormitories in further assisting youth to attend 
school. 

All supervision, seed, cans, and transportation on this project 
is furnished jointly by the State board of agriculture, the partici- 
pating imstitutions, and the county farm agent in the various 
counties, 

HEALTH 


Through the cooperation of the State health department, the 
various local doctors, and nurses throughout the State it has been 
possible for this organization to give thorough physical examina- 
tions to some 5,000 youth employed on this program and, with 
their further cooperation, to furnish remedial treatment to these 
youth that have been found suffering from various ailments. 

An example of the enormous proportions into which this problem 
has developed was brought out last summer on the resident-train- 
ing program at A. and M. College, when, upon examination of 400 
by the college physician, it was found not one had a perfect set 
of teeth. Some 1,500 cavities were discovered among this group of 
youth. Other ailments, such as bad tonsils, eyes, ears, appendix, 
and others, were found to exist in alarmingly large proportions. 

At the present time the health department of the National Youth 
Administration is attempting to coordinate the activities of all 
agencies to the point that a maximum amount of remedial treat- 
ment can be furnished these youths. 


A Reply to Secretary Hull's Letter to New England 
Republican Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I should like to say a 
few words in reply to Secretary Hull’s letter to the 15 Repub- 
lican Members of Congress, of whom I was one, who asked 
that the negotiation of any further reciprocal-trade treaties 
be deferred until the cost of production is ascertained in the 
countries with which negotiations are contemplated. 

In the Secretary’s letter, he admits that cost data was con- 
sidered in connection with the Czechoslovakian treaty, but 
nevertheless goes on to say that the adoption of the cost of 
production formula as the criterion in connection with 
further treaties would, for all practical purposes, amount to 
a virtual suspension of the whole program. 

Judging by the concessions made under the Czechoslo- 
vakian treaty, it is apparent that the cost data was not 
given much weight, but if it was considered at all, then why 
not consider it in connection with other treaties? If it can 
be done in one case, why not in others? 

The Secretary referred to the report of the Ways and 
Means Committee on the resolution to extend the trade- 
treaty legislation, wherein is set forth certain reasons why 
it is deemed impracticable to consider cost data. Of course 
this report does not prove anything, as it was practically 
dictated by the State Department. Assistant Secretary 
Sayre is responsible for nearly every word of it. Hence Sec- 
retary Hull is attempting to bolster his own argument by 
referring to the arguments of his right-hand man, Dr. Sayre. 


Secretary Hull fails to refer to the minority report on this 
resolution, in which definite exception is taken to the views 
in the majority report. 

The Secretary further states in his letter: 

Thus the real issue which your letter raises is whether it would 
be in the interest of this country to suspend or abandon the 
trade-agreements program. Surely you do not propose such a 
course of action. 

I do not agree that adherence to the cost-of-production 
formula would necessarily cause the abondonment of the 
trade-treaty program. The Secretary himself stated that 
the only purpose of the program was to eliminate excessive 
trade barriers. Certainly a tariff rate which merely equal- 
izes the foreign cost of production advantage cannot be 
considered excessive. But if there are as many excessive 
rates as the Secretary claims, then there is a very fruitful 
field for reciprocal negotiations in connection with such 
rates, and it will be unnecessary to reduce duties below the 
cost of production differential. a 

If we accept the Secretary's statement as to the purpose 
of the treaty program it is apparent that it can be carried 
on by reducing only those duties which, according to the 
cost-of-production formula, can be considered as excessive. 

Also the trading value of our free list should not be over- 
looked. Are we not entitled to ask concessions from foreign 
countries for the privilege of exporting to this country free 
of duty two-thirds of the goods, on a value basis, which we 
buy from abroad? There are many products which we need 
and do not produce here which would furnish an offset for 
our export products. The importation of such goods would 
not injure American workers but, on the other hand, would 
benefit them. 

The State Department frequently cites the McKinley reci- 
procity program as a precedent for the present program; 
but I call attention to the fact that under McKinley reci- 
procity, as he himself expounded it, the end in view was— 

Always to be the opening up of new markets for the products of 
our country by granting concessions to the products of other 
lands that we need and cannot produce ourselves and which do 


not involve any loss of labor to our own people but tend to in- 
crease their employment. 


Of course, the present program goes far beyond that defi- 
nition of reciprocity, which I regard as the only sound basis 
for reciprocal negotiations. Under the present program, 
most of the concessions have been on products produced 
here in this country. 

Even conceding that adherence to the difference in cost- 
of-production formula would cause the abandonment of the 
present program, it would be better that this be the case than 
that our home industries be destroyed by unfair foreign com- 
petition and our workers be thrown out of employment. In- 
stead of the abandonment of the program being disastrous, 
its continuance is more likely to bring on disaster. 

Along with his letter, Secretary Hull favored us with a 
copy of an editorial from a certain newspaper in support of 
the trade-treaty program. I wonder why there was not also 
attached a copy of the editorial in the Boston Post of March 
13, which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the other day. That 
editorial was not so complimentary of the treaty program. 
On the contrary, it was just the reverse. 

I know it is said that our people benefit by an increase in 
our export market. That is natural. But it should not be 
forgotten that they benefit many times more by the same 
proportionate increase in our domestic trade, upon which our 
prosperity as a nation chiefly depends. In normal times, 
we consume at home 90 percent of our production, and ex- 
port but 10 percent. We must be careful not to jeopardize 
the 90 percent by trying to increase the 10 percent. 

In order to sell abroad, we must be able to sell at the 
lowest price offered by any foreign country, which in most 
instances we are unable to meet. But when we sell at home, 
we sell at American prices—that is, so long as we have a 
tariff that equalizes the foreign cost of production ad- 
vantage. 
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There is another angle to foreign trade that must be 
considered. Is it worth while to sacrifice well-paid American 
labor to foreign competition in order to sell a few more auto- 
mobiles to Czechoslovakia, when only a handful of people in 
that country can afford to operate automobiles, let alone 
buy them? Do not our well-paid American workingmen 
furnish right here at home the richest market for our prod- 
ucts that exists on earth? This is so obvious it should be 
unnecessary to state it. 

The Secretary in his letter speaks of the necessity of find- 
ing foreign markets for our surplus farm products. Well 
and good, but must this market be gained by sacrificing other 
American industries which furnish by far the greatest and 
richest market for the farmer? Or must foreign markets 
for our manufactured products be obtained by sacrificing the 
farmer, who furnishes the greatest and richest market for 
our manufactured products? The manufacturer is about to 
be sacrificed under the British treaty in the hope of benefit- 
ing the farmer. The farmer was sacrificed under the Ca- 
nadian treaty in the hope of benefiting the manufacturer. 
Even if the farmer and the manufacturer gain these bene- 
fits—which thus far have been slow in accruing—is not any 
gain to them more than offset by the increased foreign com- 
petition they are called upon to meet under the trade-treaty 
program in finding a domestic market for their respective 
products? 

Much of our increase in exports has been credited to the 
treaty program, but it is an incontrovertible fact that our 
exports to nontreaty countries have in many cases increased 
far greater than our exports to treaty countries. There is 
therefore no foundation for the assertion that the treaty 
program offers the only solution for expanding our foreign 
markets. 

The Secretary refers to the decline in our foreign trade 
between 1929 and 1932, and repeats the unfounded charge 
that the Tariff Act of 1930 contributed to this decline. Of 
course the Secretary knows that the depression of 1929 was 
world-wide and that it reached bottom in 1932. From that 
time on conditions began to improve. Our foreign trade 
in 1934 had recovered considerably in spite of the fact that 
the Tariff Act of 1930 was still in force, as it is still to a 
large degree. If the Secretary is going to blame the decline 
in foreign trade from 1929 to 1932 on the Tariff Act of 1930, 
he ought to be consistent and credit that act with the im- 
provement in our foreign trade from 1932 to 1934, prior to 
the time the trade-treaty program became effective. And he 
ought to go even further, and credit it with the large increase 
in our foreign trade with nontreaty countries since the treaty 
program has been in operation. 

The Secretary states in his letter that the Tariff Act of 
1930 did not prevent the 50-percent decline in the value of 
New England manufactures between 1929 and 1933, nor the 
54-percent decline in pay rolls. Of course not, and neither 
did any other law on the statute books. For that matter, 
the present trade-treaty program did not prevent the Roose- 
velt depression of 1938. 

We have heard so much about the Tariff Act of 1930 caus- 
ing the previous depression, but it so happens that the de- 
pression began in September 1929 and the tariff law was not 
passed until June 1930. 

The decline in foreign trade was a consequence, and not 
a cause, of the 1929 depression. 

Secretary Hull truly states that New England’s essential 
interests cannot be divorced from those of the rest of the 
country. By the same token, the essential interests of the 
rest of the country cannot be divorced from those of New 
England. It is a case of all for one and one for all. 

But the question I would like to ask the Secretary is this: 
What benefit will it be to New England if her industries are 
destroyed and the rest of the country should be made more 
prosperous as a result of the British treaty? Who would 
benefit from this more prosperous market should it by any 
chance result? Not New England, because the products 
which our industries have to sell to the rest of the country 
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would be forced out of competition by the cheap products of 
other lands which would be admitted to this market under 
the British treaty. The learned Secretary of State forgets 
that foreign producers are being given an increased share 
of the domestic market under the treaty program, and that 
our industries—manufacturing and agricultural—are sup- 
posed to recoup their loss in the domestic market by trying 
to sell more products abroad if they can find a market for 
them and can undersell the rest of the world. We must re- 
member that these trade treaties do not guarantee us any 
increased foreign market. The most that we get is a re- 
duction in duty which some other country is already receiv- 
ing, and this other country will probably still be able to 
undersell us. We must remember, also, that our tariff con- 
cessions are extended to the whole world, while the con- 
cessions we get for our export products come only from the 
particular countries with whom treaties are entered into. 
Thus we give up a great deal more than we stand any 
chance to gain. 

As always, the Secretary concludes his letter with a refer- 
ence to peace. The only peace that the British treaty holds 
out to Massachusetts industries are the words of the epitaph, 
eee in Peace,” which are generally associated with tomb- 
stones. 

The trade treaties may result in more peace and good will 
in foreign countries anxious to secure a larger share of our 
home market, but certainly the good will does not extend to 
the homes and firesides of thousands of working people in 
New England who are considerably alarmed over the prob- 
able consequences of the proposed British treaty. 

Furthermore, the good will of foreign countries is being 
bought at a very high price when in consequence our own 
people are thrown out of employment. 

The alleged peace angle to the trade-treaty program has 
no basis whatever. It is simply a “red herring” to distract 
attention from the failure of the trade-treaty program to 
accomplish the results for which it was originally intended, 
namely, to expand our export markets. Nothing was said 
about peace when the President asked Congress for the au- 
thority to enter into these trade treaties in violation of the 
tariff- and treaty-making powers of Congress, 

We have only to look about us to see that the treaty pro- 
gram has had no more effect in preserving world peace than 
the Kellogg treaty outlawing war, or the League of Nations. 
I do not suppose the Secretary would say that we entered 
into the Cuban treaty in order to preserve our peace with 
that country. Nor would he say that the Canadian treaty 
was entered into to avoid a conflict with our friends to the 
north. I doubt if he would go so far as to say that the pro- 
posed treaty with Great Britain is to ward off a possible war 
with that great nation. 


I wonder if the Secretary thinks that if we had entered 
into a trade treaty with Italy the erstwhile Kingdom of 
Ethiopia would still exist? Does he think that a trade treaty 
with Japan would have kept that nation out of China? Or 
does he think that a trade treaty with Germany would have 
kept Hitler out of Austria? Does he even think that trade 
treaties between the two countries involved in each of these 
instances would have prevented the results which occurred? 
I do not believe so. The fact is that the present world 
turmoil is caused by a lust for power on the part of certain 
individuals and certain countries, and has nothing whatever 
to do with international tariffs. 


If we think we can bring about world peace by giving up 
our rich home market to other countries, we are going to 
have a sad awakening some day. It will then be too late to 
do much toward rectifying our stupid blunder. 

One thing is sure: There certainly will be no peace in New 
England if the proposed treaty with Great Britain is entered 
into along the lines indicated. There will likely be rumblings 
of another Boston Tea Party. New England is not going to 
stand idly by and see her industries destroyed and her 
workers thrown on the relief rolls. 
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A Memorial to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1938 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, petitions bearing the signa- 
tures of 9,241 citizens of Worcester, Mass., memorializing 
Congress to take immediate and decisive action to restore 
public confidence and revive business, and presenting a six- 
point program of action were brought to Washington today 
by William J. Jamieson, chairman of the Worcester Citizens’ 
Committee. 

The petition contained a six-point program which in- 
cluded outright repeal of the undistributed-profits tax, 
cessation of Government competition with private business, 
and limitation of emergency expenditures to essentials for 


relief. It is as follows: 
A MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS 

We, the undersigned citizens of Worcester, Mass., including em- 
ployees and employers alike, are seriously concerned about the 
increasing unemployment and the critical condition of business 
here and throughout the Nation. 

We believe that the employers in this region recognize their 
responsibility to their employees and their families and are anxious 
to contribute to a return of the prosperity upon which the well- 
being of both employers and employees depends. 

We believe that the employees in this region are equally alive 
to their responsibilities as well as to the threats against their well- 
being that exist in a continuance of present conditions. 

We believe that we are justified in calling upon our elected 
Representatives in Congress to evidence an acceptance of its share 
of this joint responsibility by taking immediate and decisive action 
that will make possible the reemployment of the millions that are 
now out of work and restore the confidence of the rest of our 
citizens. 

In order that such confidence may be restored, we specifically 
request: 

First. That the Government stop its un-American competition 
with private business which has discouraged private enterprise and 
investment whicheare the foundations of increased employment 
and economic welfare. 

Second. That the tax on undistributed profits be immediately 
repealed; that the tax on capital gains be repealed or so modified 
as to assure the flow of private capital that is so vital to the re- 
employment of men and women. And further, that the Federal 
tax structure be revised to include only taxes levied for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue. 

Third. That the Government policy toward public utilities be 
such as to encourage the immediate expenditure of the large 
sums of money that are now being held in check and reacting 
against employment. 

Fourth. That emergency expenditures be confined to essentials 
for relief, and reduction in governmental costs be effected to re- 
vive confidence, eliminate necessity of additional taxation, and 
move directly toward balancing the Federal Budget. 

Fifth. That no Federal wage and hour legislation be adopted 
without the most solemn consideration of its effect upon present 
conditions and future opportunites for a resumption of the 
widest possible measure of profitable and continuous employment. 

Sixth. That the Government the absolute necessity of 
restoring the confidence of the people by removing the uncer- 
tainties caused by attempts to correct economic conditions 
through governmental control of prices, particularly those of food 
and everyday necessities of life. 

We urge the acceptance of the sound and fundamental prin- 
ciples herein set forth, and we call upon Congress for immediate 
action along these lines. 


Mr. Jamieson, who is president of one of Worcester’s larg- 
est department stores, was a delegate to the Washington 
conference of small-business men called by Secretary of 
Commerce Roper in February, and during the days of the 
N. R. A. he was chairman of the Worcester N. R. A. com- 
mittee. The present petition in which the signatures of 
employees predominated is a sequel to the Washington 
business conference. 

The signatures were the voluntary expression of the sign- 
ers and are significant of the present demand from men and 
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women in every walk of life, in every part of the country, 
for constructive and courageous action by Congress to stem 
the tide of the new depression and to get men back to work. 


Secret Alien Propaganda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1938 


RADIO BROADCAST BY HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, AND HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW 
YORK, ON MARCH 12, 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
radio broadcast by Congressman JoHN W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, and Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York, on March 12, 1938. 


Mr. CELLER. Good evening, John. Have you had your dose of 
foreign propaganda today? 

Mr. McCormack. Indeed I have, Mannie. Not only today but 
every day. My mail is loaded with letters, papers, articles, pam- 
phlets, propagandizing on behalf of Japan, China, Spanish In- 
surgents, Spanish Loyalists, Communist Russia, and Nazi Germany. 

Mr, CELLER, John, I think the time has come when we have to 
call a halt to this insidious propaganda. You investigated, as 
chairman of a congressional committee, un-American activities 
and unearthed a great deal of this vile propaganda. You pre- 
sented to my Judiciary Committee of the House a bill to compel 
propagandists to register. I reported that bill out. It passed the 
House and is now pending in the Senate. I believe that it is well 
to label insidious propaganda like you would label a poison or a 
disease. It should be like a sign, “Let the reader beware.” 

Mr. McCormack. I agree with you, Mannie; and, of course, sup- 
pression of free press is not involved. Indeed, no democracy like 
ours should endeavor to suppress or prevent foreign news. Free 
speech and free press are the great safety valves of our Nation. 

Mr. CELLER. It is hoped that those who hear our statement to- 
night will write their Senators to pass your bill, H. R. 1591, which 
requires the registration of any person employed by foreign gov- 
ernment agencies to spread propaganda in the United States. 

Mr. McCormack. In my experience I find there is a tendency 
among many people to believe everything that gets into print. 
Assuredly, the label “propaganda” will make them hesitate in that 
belief. Why, only recently I read that a very important news serv- 
ice in New York was retained by the Japanese Chamber of Com- 
merce to spread editorial comment on behalf of their silk industry 
in the United States. In our un-American activities investigation 
we found numerous New York publicists engaged in spreading Nazi 
propaganda. They had the temerity to tell us that they were not 
working for the Nazi government but had been retained by indus- 
trial corporations in Germany, who paid them in cash—yes— 
hundred-dollar bills. 

Mr. CELLER. Do you think honest, unafraid business usually pays 
in cash for such services? 

Mr. McCormack. Emphatically no. We pried further into their 
activities and found close cooperation between these corporations 
and the Nazi government. 

In the 3 years that have elapsed since we made our report this 
country has been literally flooded with foreign propaganda, all con- 
ceived and executed with the sole idea of making our citizens not 
only take sides but to involve our Nation in possible foreign com- 
plications. 

Mr. CELLER. Frankly, I find that the boldness and persistence 
of these propagandists is as startling as it is dangerous. Much of 
it crossing my desk involves declarations by Spanish Insurgents 
and Spanish Loyalists, each to the brutalities of the 
other. 

Mr. McCormack. Frequently in the same mail I have had Jap- 
anese and Chinese propaganda. Some of it appears in highly 
expensive and beautifully decorated brochures. 

Mr. CELLER. The Russians, too, have learned the art, and the 
Italians are not far behind. 

Mr. McCormack. Don't forget the Nazi propaganda. A good 
deal of it is most offensive. They have gone so far as to transfer 
from Germany to the United States their campaign to substitute 
the swastika for the cross. In very subtle and indirect ways they 
encourage religious intolerance. They don’t hesitate to indicate 
their hatred of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. They would 
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set up Wotan and Siegfried and the other gods of Valhalla as 
the Twelve Apostles, 

Mr. CELLER. When we consider that our Bill of Rights is the very 
foundation of our it seems a bit queer that we should 
permit such insidious and secret attacks upon religious freedom. 
I know of no better reason for the passage of your bill than to 
brand these insults to our intelligence. Now that helpless Austria 
has been raped by Hitler, his paid stooges will tell us she is now 
twice blessed. 

You remember the other evening, John, I showed you an ad- 
vance copy of a magazine called Ken, which very succinctly calls 
attention to the brazenness and boldness of Nazi propagandists. 
It’s investigation discloses that: 

“An official propaganda paper for the United States, Deutsche 
Weckruf und Beobachter (German Alarm and Observer), printed 
in four editions, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Los An- 
geles, proclaims weekly the necessity of educating all children of 
German-American parents in the true Nazi spirit, no matter how 
many generations of their families have been in this country. 
Because the Department of Justice, after its recent investigations 
of Nazi activities here, has not instituted criminal proceedings 
against the organization, National Propaganda Leader Wilhelm 
Kunze’s sheet announced that ‘the G-men have found the Nazis 
to be a patriotic American organization.’” 

Mr. McCormack. I am informed that there are at least 8,000 
ardent followers actively engaged in spreading the Nazi gospel, and 
I noticed in this advance copy of Ken the following: 

“Within the last few weeks they (the Nazis) have captured com- 
plete control of the old German-American societies which for 5 
years put up a stiff fight against Nazi invasion. In Los Angeles, 
New Jersey, yn, Staten Island, Westchester County, Nazi 
officials took over the united German societies, lock, stock, and 
barrel. 

“German schools are springing up in the larger cities. * * * 
The New York school is under the direction of the full-time Nazi 
propagandist, Hanns Muenz. Brooklyn, the Bronx, Pittsburgh, 
and Buffalo have similar institutions. * * + 

“The ever-recurring refrain in the American Nazi's own litera- 
ture is, ‘Regardless of what citizenship you may hold accidentally 
you must always fight for the German cause as long as there is a 
drop of German blood in your veins.’ 

“Such propaganda is expensive, and Nazi Germany has to save 
bones and tin cans to make ends meet.. How can it finance this 
activity? The answer may be found in a London Daly Herald 
article which still stands unchallenged, charging that a good part 
of the $100,000,000 spent annually on Nazi propaganda inside and 
outside Germany is diverted from the highly publicized winter 
relief fund, and is divided among official news agencies.” 

Mr. CELLER. This Nazi propaganda comes to us over the radio, in 
the theater, some of the Nazi consuls actually spread it, lecturers 
appear before civic bodies, students, and even university exchange 
students are used. The poison is swallowed sugar-coated. Our 
people are handicapped because the stuff“ is not branded. Since 
our National Food and Drug Act requires the proper labeling of 
various articles in order to safeguard the American diet, why 
shouldn’t this propaganda be labeled so that the American mental 
diet be also safeguarded? Indeed, John, your bill will be a step 
toward putting a descriptive label on matter that has economic 
dope or mental artificial coloring in it. 

Mr. McCormack. Is this art of propaganda something new? 

Mr. CELLER. No; it is very old, John. Two thousand years ago 
the Romans staged circuses, with gladiators and beasts, in the 
coliseums, and it was all done as propaganda to keep the masses 
on the side of that Roman who was putting on the best show. 

Mr. McCormack. Yes; and I remember something about propa- 
ganda during the World War. It did not seems to be propaganda 
then, but looking back over a quarter of a century we now realize 
that it was pure, unadulterated “bunk,” and, as a matter of fact, 
we are still paying for that bunk and propaganda. 

Mr. CELLER. It is hard to tell what is the genuine article. Since 
advertising is a form of propaganda, you wouldn’t want to stop 
that, would you? 

Mr. McCormack. Certainly not. We only want to label it. We 
do not interfere with anything of a business or commercial nature. 
You may remember, Mannie, when I appeared before your Judiciary 
Committee I stressed particularly that the bill would not apply to 
any foreign corporation which is engaged in honorable trade rela- 
tions with this country, and I noted further that the bill applied 
whenever representatives are sent to the United States to spread 
orally, or by written word, the ideology or the principles and the 
practices of other forms of government or that which those govern- 
ments represent. 

There is nothing in the bill to offend any nation, group, or indi- 
vidual. There is no requirement for any foreign person to register 
who is performing only private, nonpolitical, financial, mercantile, 
commercial, or other activity in furtherance of bona fide trade or 
commerce of a foreign interest or employer. 

Mr. CELLER. But the German-American Bund, for example, which 
is an auxiliary in this country of the German Nazi Party, certainly 
would not pass out thousands of copies of Japanese propaganda 
at their meetings if your bill were passed. They would not risk 
having the propaganda labeled as such. Why shouldn't American 
publicists who are fostering the claims of China in the present 
Sino-Japanese war be willing to say who is paying them? The 
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same holds true for-the Japanese side. In a recent bulletin the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., which is conducted by 
Columbia University, says, “The Chinese Government, for example, 
is paying one public relations firm $50,000 a month to create sym- 
pathy in this country for China, and other groups are rendering 
similar service for Japan.” 

Mr. McCormack. Not long ago propaganda became so bad in 
Cuba that the authorities of that country, under a presidential 
decree, clamped a close vigil on all groups of foreigners who were 
engaged in propaganda. 

Mr. CELLER. The French budget for years has carried an allow- 
ance for propaganda work to be used in all parts of the world. 
Recently England announced publicly that it was entering this 
field and would use the short wave. There is no doubt that the 
speakers who invade our public platforms and urge the cancela- 
tion of foreign war debts are not necessarily patriotic Americans. 
In many instances they are paid propagandists. 

Mr. McCormack. I urge upon my hearers suitably to address the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, with which committee the bill now 
rests after its passage by the House. Remember, it is H. R. 1591. 
It in no wise impairs freedom of speech or freedom of the press. 
It does provide that an alien coming to this country for propa- 
ganda purposes of a political nature shall be spotted and known 
for what he is. We shall also spot the American citizen who 
receives foreign money to spread alien propaganda. 


Protection of the Pottery Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1938 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS OF OHIO BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
statement made by me before the Committee on Reciprocal- 
Trade Agreements: 


The State of Ohio, one congressional district of which I have the 
honor to represent, produces more pottery than any other State 
in the Union. The center of the pottery activity is in the north- 
eastern part of the State and extends into West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. There are other sections in the country where pot- 
tery is produced, notably New Jersey, which produces some very 
fine china tableware. The principal centers in Ohio where pot- 
tery is produced are Steubenville, East Palestine, East Liverpool, 
Sebring, Salem, Zanesville, Roseville, Crooksville, Cambridge, Bed- 
ford, Minerva, and Coshocton. 

The United States Pottery Association is an organization which 
represents possibly 90 percent of the production of pottery in the 
United States. I appear here on behalf of the pottery industry of 
my State, and by that I mean I appear in behalf of the workers 
in the industry and the owners of the industry. There is a re- 
markable community of interest between these two groups in this 
industry because they all appreciate that the industry is struggling 
for its very existence. 

When the reciprocal trade agreement law was up for consid- 
eration before the Ways and Means of which I am a member, I 
opposed it and I opposed it on the floor of the House. While I 
opposed it for more reasons than one, I will say that I had con- 
stantly in my mind the fact that the pottery industry was on its 
last legs and this was because of the importation of pottery from 
foreign countries, especially Japan. I am not one of those who 
believes that simply because a foreign country can produce an 
article cheaper than we can in this country, that we should refuse 
to grant protection to our industry, especially when it is one of 
the earliest and most natural industries of the Nation. If we had 
followed that policy from the very beginning we probably would 
be just a feeder Nation feeding our raw materials to some of the 
other countries of the world. It is not my purpose at this time 
to enter into any discussion as to the constitutionality of this act, 
although I still believe that section 8 of article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion is still in effect. That section reads as follows: “The Congress 
shall have power, to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 

This is not the time or place for a discussion as to the constitu- 
tionality of this law, but it is the time and place for the pottery 
industry to be heard. If your honorable committee should fail 
to appreciate the desperate situation in which the pottery industry 
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finds itself, and if this trade agreement with the United Kingdom, 
which is now being contemplated, places any additional burden 
on the pottery industry, it will in effect give to this industry its 
death blow. If it be the policy of those who make this trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom to consider the pottery in- 
dustry as one of those industries which must be surrendered up 
as a sacrifice in order to make these trade agreements effective, 
then we protest most vigorously. 

Of course, the chances are that the longer the list of articles 
covered by a trade agreement the more certain it is that the pro- 
ducing departments of some of these items must suffer a curtail- 
ment of production. A reciprocal-trade agreement implies that 
there must be reciprocal benefits both ways. The trouble with the 
philosophy of a reciprocal-trade agreement is that the reciprocity 
is granted to the strong industries and the weak industries are made 
to carry the burden of the bargain. 

The pottery industry is one of the country's oldest industries. 
In fact it is one of the oldest industries in the world. All civiliza- 
tions have had their pottery workers. While the manufacture of 
pottery has not been as spectacular as the manufacture of steel 
and some other of our basic commodities, still there have been 
great improvements by way of new processes and new machinery. 
The industry in the United States has kept well abreast of the 
procession and in most cases has been the leader of the procession. 
The potter’s wheel in America has been the symbol of skill and 
been the subject of many a song and poem. The industry is man- 
aged intelligently and the workmen in this industry are 
equal in skill and ability to the workmen of any industry of the 
country. 

This industry, when in normal production, employs about 25,000 
men. This is exclusive of the many thousands who are engaged 
in the brick and tile and other industries engaged in 
the manufacture of clay products. 

In order to assist the committee in appreciating the competition 
of the pottery industry, it is necessary, of course, to consider the 
competition with which American-made pottery articles are met. 
The sale of any article is the most important step in the program. 
Production, of course, depends upon the rapidity with which the 
finished product is consumed. The consumption of the American- 
made article depends upon the price at which it is offered, and this 
price, of course, is controlled by competition. 

Therefore, let us look at the competition which the pottery in- 
terests of the United States are compelled to meet. In the first 
place, the potters of the United States are paid an average wage 
of between 70 and 75 cents per hour, with a 6- to 8-hour day. The 
average wage in Japan, which is America’s chief competitor, is 5 
cents per hour, with a 9h -hour day. In addition to this fact 
the Japanese Government subsidizes the production of pottery and 
encourages it by concessions in transportation and other similar 
concessions. All of this is done in an effort to corner the great 
pottery market in the United States. 

It must be kept in mind that any concessions which are granted 
to the United Kingdom in the contemplated reciprocal-trade agree- 
ment must of necessity be generalized and extended to the benefit 
of Japan. Already the Japanese competition is ruthless and de- 
structive. 

Permit me to cite a few statistics: In 1936 the United Kingdom 
exported to the United States 9,012 dozen of Rockingham earthen- 
ware, while Japan exported 101,344 dozen of the same articles. 
For the first 11 months of 1937 the United Kingdom's exportation 
had decreased to 6,063 dozen, while the Japanese exportations to 
the United States had increased to 253,669 dozen. 

Likewise as to tableware. In 1934 the United Kingdom sent us 
773,966 dozen, while Japan sent us 3,013,119 dozen. In 1937 the 
United Kingdom increased its exportations slightly to 794,342 
dozen while Japan increased her exportations to 4,113,742 dozen. 

Again, on certain other classifications of china tableware the 
United Kingdom, in 1934, sent to the United States 22,474 dozen, 
while Japan sent, of the same class of articles, 5,202,741 dozen. 
There are many other statistics of the same kind and the same 
proving force that could be employed but I shall not encumber 
the Recorp with them, as no doubt the most authentic statistics 
are available to this committee. I wish, however, to sum up by 
comparing the exportations of pottery from the five principal 
exporting nations, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and Japan. These statistics will show that Japan has, 
from 1929 to 1937, sent to us more than all the other countries 
combined. In other words, Japanese exportations are approxi- 
mately 83 percent of the total exportations from all of the coun- 
tries of the world. Therefore, any concessions to the United 
Kingdom as against the pottery industry will be a very minor 
consideration as compared to the advantage that such a considera- 


portations from Japan are 43 percent of the domestic output. 
All of the domestic output is consumed in the United States, 
therefore the Japanese products sold in the United States prac- 
tically equal the American-made products, 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY JOHN L. LEWIS ON MARCH 15, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor I include the following radio address 
by John L. Lewis over British Broadcasting Corporation, 
March 15, 1938: 


I address you in the name of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization and the millions of Americans who are looking to 
labor to give them 8 and hope for the future. Almost 
three-fourths of the people America are represented by workers 
gainfully employed. The future of organized labor, therefore, is 
in a broad sense the future of America. 

American labor is today in the throes of the greatest struggle 
in the history of the United States. The workers of America are 
becoming articulate. They are demanding their just share in the 
Government of their Nation. They desire to benefit not only 
themselves but all other citizens of this country by the establish- 
ment and preservation of a true democracy in their own country. 
The final determination of our endeavors lies many years in the 
future, but it is our firm belief that upon our success or our 
failure will depend not only the future of this Nation but in some 
degree the future of endangered civilization. 

The fabric of culture which has been built up by mankind 
through enduring centuries of painful toll and sacrifice is men- 
aced today as never before. America is one of the group of re- 
maining great democracies. If the citizens of the United States 
can pass on to their children the ideal and the practice of human 
freedom, we shall be not only fulfilling our duty as inheritors of 
the hard-won traditions of ages but we shall be accomplishing our 
responsibilities to the future of our race. 

If the democracy of the United States is to survive, and if its 
Government is to be a true expression of the ideas of its citizens, 
there are abuses which must be corrected. Hundreds of thousands 
of the people of this Nation have for years on years been exploited, 
oppressed, and denied the exercise of those rights guaranteed to 
them under our Constitution. They have lived at the mercy of 
economic vicissitudes. They have been little more than industrial 
serfs, They have been unable to raise their wages, to ameliorate 
their working conditions, to assure themselves of economic security. 
Millions have suffered the ills that accompany partial starvation in 
America, and the children of these men have been unable to 
improve their lot. It is not the purpose of the workers of the 
United States that these things should continue. 

We do not intend that our people shall trudge aimlessly from 
street to street seeking only that work which they will never find 
because our economic leaders have neglected to provide it for 
them. We do not intend that our children shall starve in 
the midst of plenty. We do intend to take an active part in the 
government of our Nation, so as to insure to the average citizens 
an improved participation in its economic and political bounties. 
For these purposes the workers of the United States have elected 
to form unions to which they flock by the hundreds of thousands. 
The labor movement in America has been reborn. Socially, eco- 
nomically, politically, the workers of America are becoming articu- 
late. They must and will participate in the determination of 
their destiny. 

The Committee for Industrial Organization was formed by 
the heads of eight national and international unions in Novem- 
ber 1935. Its avowed purpose was the encouragement of workers 
in the mass-production industries to organize. Its success may 
be judged by the fact that its affiliates now comprise 35 national 
and international unions, about 1,000 local industrial unions 
not affiliated to any national orgnization, and a number of State 
and local industrial union councils. The membership of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization now closely approximates 
4,000,000. 

It is not my desire to dwell upon the division in the ranks 
of American labor, The members of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization at its inception desired only to work within the 
framework of the existing federation for the benefit of the 
unorganized workers in the United States. They were not per- 
mitted to do so. Our organizations were suspended from mem- 
bership. After this action, we determined to extend our educa- 
tional activities by independent organization of workers in the 
name of the Committee for Industrial tion. The results 


of our efforts are apparent. In 2 years we have attained a mem- 
bership of 4,000,000. 
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It has been urged that labor should make peace. We are will- 
ing to do so. We believe that the craft unions have a definite 
place in the structure of our labor movement. We will not, how- 
ever, submit to the destruction or to the dismemberment of our 
constituent industrial unions as the price of peace. The workers 
of the United States want to be organized. We purpose that they 
shall be organized, If this might be done under the aegis of a 
united labor movement, the members of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization would be more than jubilant, but since it 
cannot be so, we shall not submit ourselves and the welfare of the 
yet unorganized millions to the treacherous mercies of those false 
and feeble leaders who have spurned our honest overtures. 

The character and the success of the work of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization may be measured by the virulence of 
its enemies. We have been criticized by Communists and Fascists, 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, by elements of the 
public press, and by reactionary public representatives. The Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization has been called dangerously 
radical and dangerously conservative. The police forces of cor- 
rupt cities and the soldiery of some States have been marshaled 
against our people in their efforts to obtain for themselves in- 
creased wages, shorter working hours, better working conditions, 
and a recognition of their right to bargain collectively. To be 
brief, we have been belabored by the abuse of all those who do 
not desire that the workers of America should improve their 
economic condition and by all those who do not wish these work- 
ers to proceed in an orderly fashion toward the attainment of 
such objectives. 

Our work will speak for itself. The activities of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization have raised the wages of American 
workers by billions of dollars. We have shortened their working 
hours and we have immeasurably improved their working condi- 
tions. We have provided for the adjustment of their grievances 
in their places of work. In many communities where workers 
have even been forbidden to exercise their right of political 
franchise, the oppressive political organizations of industry have 
been completely destroyed. Not less in importance to these chron- 
icled accomplishments, is the fact that labor has become organ- 
ized and articulate. It is henceforth capable of assuming a 
major degree of responsibility and leadership in the rehabilitation 
of economic America. 

Thirteen million Americans are now unemployed. Their num- 
bers are steadily increasing, as the Nation drifts with 8 
and deadly sureness to the never, never realm of financial bank- 
ruptcy, economic collapse, and human tragedy. This is appallingly 
true, despite the fact that Government has dipped into the public 
purse to make possible the granting of huge subsidies to industry, 
agriculture, banking, and finance. 

Since 1933 these grants, directly and indirectly, have amounted 
to the enormous total of $22,000,000,000. Our national internal 
economy has attained the amazing condition where it appears that 
practically all of our major enterprises are unable to exist or 
function on their own resources. Our b structure is sup- 
pored by Federal funds. Our great shipping industry since 1917 

as squandered nearly $3,000,000,000, derived during that period 

from direct and indirect Government aid. In addition, it has 
squandered its own revenue and its capital assets, and a recent 
report of a governmental agency startlingly reveals its financial 
prostration. 

Agriculture is the recipient of direct Government aid, and the 
financial structure of our railway system is such as to require 
constant increases in freight and passenger tariffs to continue them 
in operation, all of which is added to commodity prices which 
inevitably increases the burden borne by the population. Count- 
less business units in sundry industries are the recipients of huge 
Government loans, given under circumstances where the borrowing 
corporations are unable to qualify for loans from our banking 
institutions, which are themselves overflowing with money upon 
which they cannot pay depositors interest. 

Since 1933, approximately $7,000,000,000 of Government money has 
been paid to the unemployed, in the form of direct or work relief. 
Most of this vast sum has trickled through the tills of the Nation’s 
shopkeepers, and thus has become a subsidy to our merchants 
and professional men. 

America is moving in economic reverse. Our consumer goods 
industries began to slow down in June 1937 and by October of 
the same year our heavy industries began to feel the icy hand 
of the depression. Since that time the drift has been constant— 
shut-downs in industry being the order of the day—while the num- 
ber of human beings being thrown out of employment was aug- 
mented day by day. In the months that have ensued, neither 
industry nor Government has come forth with constructive pro- 
posals, designed to meet the problems of the depression. The 
Federal Congress, lacking adequate or competent leadership, in 
continuous session for months past has failed to devise or enact 
a single statute that would cause a glimmer of hope to penetrate 
the minds of millions of despairing Americans. 

Meantime caviling and confusion prevail, and our statesmen, 
and those carrying the responsibilities of the Nation's manifold 
enterprises, are reviling each other with an anger and bitterness 
that defiles, sears, and destroys. Meantime the population suffers 
and a creeping paralysis progressively impairs its functions. 

What is to be done? Reason calis for a change. More rational 
policies are indicated. America is menaced, not by a foreign foe 
that would storm its battlements, but by the more fearful enemy 
of domestic strife and savagery. It is time for Americans to co- 
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operate. It is time for Americans to ize each other’s right 
of individual existence. It is time for capital to recognize labor's 
right to live and participate in the increased efficiency of industry 
and the bounties of our national resources. 

It is time for labor to recognize the right of capital to have a 
reasonable return upon its investment. It is time for statesmen 
to recognize their Nation’s peril and to decide to cooperate with 
labor and industry, to rationalize the Nation’s processes, and al- 
leviate a Nation’s distress. Labor is willing to cooperate—now. 
Let the leaders of the Nation’s business step forward. Let the 
statesmen of the Nation do the same. Let the council of reason 
and mutual toleration be convened. American leadership can 
accomplish this task, and in so doing will preserve its govern- 
mental structure and its democratic institutions. 

My compliments and good wishes to the people of the British 
Empire 


pire. 
Good night. 
The Thomason Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EWING THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. EWING THOMASON, OF TEXAS, AT THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF MILITARY COLLEGES OF THE UNITED STATES, HELD 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C., ON MARCH 16, 1938 


Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record I include the following 
address by me at the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Military Colleges of the United States, held in 
Washington, D. C., on March 16, 1938: 


The people of the United States were never more concerned about 
our peace and security than now. One-fourth of the people of 
the world are either engaged in actual or threatened war. Many 
countries have larger armies than ours, but none more efficient 
considering its size. Our Army is relatively weaker than it was a 
year ago because of the great increase in armaments by other na- 
tions. Many countries have greatly increased their military budgets 
and have placed thousands of reserve officers on prolonged active 
duty. Our policy since the establishment of our Government has 
been wholly defensive. We seek no more territory. We entertain 
no ideas of aggression, but we must be protected against the ag- 
gression of others. We must, however, have a land, sea, and air 
force that will provide us adequate defense against any of the 
armies and navies of the world. The present chaotic condition 
of affairs in many countries and a spirit of unrest and uncertainty 
throughout the nations of the world give rise to thoughtful con- 
sideration by this country of an augmented Army and Navy, to 
the end that we shall be prepared for anything the future may 
have in store. We want peace, but not at any price. Surely our 
experience in the World War taught us the value of preparedness. 
I am proud of our Army, but I want to make it better. The 
Secretary of War in his recent report to Congress said our Army 
was more efficient than at any time in all its peacetime history. 
It has done a great job of organizing, training, and equipping our 
soldiers for war. But equally important in peacetime has been 
the part it has played in flood control, river and harbor work, 
operation of the Panama Canal, management of barge lines, rela- 
tions with the new Philippine Commonwealth, and, thanks to the 
Reserve officers, the great work it has done with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps. 

Besides the posts of the continental United States, the perma- 
nent Military Establishment includes stations at Puerto Rico, the 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, Alaska, north China, and the Philippines. 
Alaska has but one small post, and I hope the time is not far 
distant when a great air field will be established there and that 
Territory afforded greater protection against possible attack. 

At the close of the last fiscal year the strength of our 
Army, exclusive of the Philippine Scouts, was 12,269 officers and 
158,626 enlisted men. The enlisted personnel today is about 162,- 
000, and I am hopeful it will soon be 165,000, as provided by the 
National Defense Act. 

Our Army is more than 2,000 officers under necessary strength. 
Army experts tell us we must have at least this many more officers 
if our soldiers are to be properly trained and adequate defense 
provided. How and where are we to get them? ‘This brings us to 
the heart of our discussion. I have never been in the Army, but 
that is not my fault. I yield, however, to no man in my desire to 
have the most efficient one in the world. Upon coming to Congress 
8 years ago I was placed upon the important Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, I have studied and tried to make accurate appraisal 
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of the situation. Our principal source of officers for the Regular 
Army is the United States Military Academy at West Point. Con- 
gress recently increased the Corps of Cadets from 1,374 to 1,960. 
These are used to fill vacancies in existing strength, and we still 
find ourselves far short of the number necessary. 

My interest in this subject was aroused because my son was for 
a time a student in the New Mexico Military Institute, at Roswell, 
N. Mex., which is so well managed by your distinguished president, 
Colonel Pearson. With due deference to all you college presidents 
who are here this evening, may I say that, in my judgment, there 
is no better school of its kind in the country. The Government 
is spending no money to better advantage than that being appro- 
priated to R. O. T. C. schools. There are no finer or more upstand- 
ing young men in the Nation than those coming from our senior 
R. O. T. C. colleges. West Point has no better friend than I, but 
its graduates have no monopoly on scholarship or patriotism. 

Over a long period of years legislation was sought providing for 
the training of these young Reserve officers and the inclusion of 
some of them in the Army as permanent officer personnel. In 
August 1935 the so-called Thomason Act was passed and approved 
by the President, making this a reality. While the act bears my 
name, yet I am entitled to very little of the credit for same. Great 
credit is due and thereby extended to my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and especially to my late colleague and 
devoted friend, Hon. John J. McSwain, of South Carolina, chairman 
of the committee, who urged such legislation for many years. 

The War Department is high in its praise of the young officers 
who have been commissioned in the Regular Army under this act. 
I am going to read you part of a letter I recently received from 
Maj. Gen. E. T. Conley, The Adjutant General, giving you some of 
the facts covering the administration of this act: 

“The law commonly known as the Thomason Act enacted 
August 30, 1935, authorizes the calling to active duty annually with 
their consent of not to exceed 1,000 Reserve officers of the combat 
arms and the Chemical Warfare Service in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant. This duty covers a period of 1 year, normally beginning 
shortly after July 1. The law further provides that for a period 
of 10 years beginning July 1, 1936, the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to select annually in addition to the graduates from the United 
States Military Academy 50 of these Reserve officers who have com- 
pleted 1 year's active duty with the Regular Army and to commis- 
sion these 50 Reserve officers in the Regular Army. The officers so 
commissioned are allotted among the promotion-list branches, in- 
cluding the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, Air Corps, and Chemical Warfare 
Service. Since it was too late in the fiscal year 1936 when the 
law went into effect to order to active duty the Reserve officers au- 
thorized to be called to active duty under the act, no appointments 
could be made in the Regular Army from this source, except from 
graduates of the Army Air Corps Training Center, who had com- 
pleted the required year of duty with the Regular Army. The first 
increment, therefore, under the act was appointed in 1936 in the 
Air Corps. 

“In the fiscal year 1937 Congress appropriated funds for the 
1,000 officers to be on active duty for 1 year with the Regular 
Army; 968 Reserve officers were ordered to active duty for that 
fiscal year; and of these, 776 took the final examination for 
appointment in the Regular Army, together with an additional 
87 graduates of the Army Air Corps Training Center. Pursuant 
to the law, 50 received their commissions in the Regular Army. 
Punds appropriatod for the fiscal year 1938 limited the number 
who could be ordered to active duty to 650, and 600 were initially 
ordered to active duty. The difference between the number for 
whom funds have been appropriated and the number ordered to 
active duty is explained in part by the difficulty of persuading 
qualified Reserve officers to accept 1 year's active duty in competi- 
tion with the opportunities afforded them for employment in 
civil life. This difficulty is enhanced because, due to the late 
date at which the Army appropriation acts are customarily ap- 
proved, the War Department is unable to give definite assurance 
to applicants prior to their graduation from the R. O. T. C. that 
they will be ordered to active duty. 

“Reserve officers under 28 years of age and unmarried who desire 
active duty under the provisions of the law apply to the com- 
mander of the corps area in which they are located and the corps 
area commander, guided by policies uniformly applied, selects 
from among the applicants those best qualified. The number 
who may be accepted and ordered to active duty in the various 
corps areas are governed by quotas fixed pursuant to appropria- 
tion acts by the War Department. These quotas take into account 
the number graduating from the various R. O. T. C. senior units and 
commissioned in the various arms in order that opportunities 
for such duty shall be established upon an equitable basis. The 
opportunity for this active-duty training is not limited to college 
graduates alone, but also includes second lieutenants of the Re- 
serve Corps, products of the O. M. T. O. However, the majority 
of such officers are graduates of senior R. O. T. C. units. 

“These young Reserve officers are in general ordered to active 
duty with Regular Army units of the arm in which they are com- 
missioned. They participate in all of the regular training and 
administrative duties of a company officer of their grade and, in 
addition, attend schools designed to further their 
value to the units to which they are and to prepare them 


the afternoon hours. Subjects taught include military law, map 
and aerial photograph reading, defense against chemical war- 
fare, motor transport and maintenance, or 


management, depending upon the type of transport of the unit to 
which they are assigned. These subjects are all common subjects, 
that is, common to trainees of all the branches. In addition to 
these subjects, these Reserve officers receive instruction in the 
tactics and technique of the smaller units of their arm or service. 
The total hours of special school instruction number 175, 

“The requirements for appointment in the Regular Army are 
severe and the competition is keen. The candidate is required to 
appear, first, before a preliminary board of Regular Army officers 
who inquire carefully into the candidate's physical, mental, moral, 
and general fitness qualifications. The candidates who pass this 
preliminary examination are authorized to appear for the final 
examinations, which begin early in April. The examining board 
consists of not less than three officers commissioned or detailed in 
the arm or service in which the candidate is being and, 
in addition, one, or, when practicable, two, medical officers desig- 
nated as medical examiners. The board again examines into the 
physical and moral qualifications of the candidate and his gen- 
eral fitness, as evidenced by his record, for commission in the 
Regular Army. Mental examination consists of two parts: The 
first part is designed to determine whether or not a candidate who 
has not been graduated from a recognized college or university 
possesses the educational requirements of an officer of the Regular 
Army. All candidates who exhibit evidence that they have been 
graduated from recognized colleges or universities are exempted 
from part I of the mental examination. 

“The second part of the mental examination deals with military 
subjects, and the candidate is required to attain a grade of not 
less than 65 percent in every subject in which examined in part II 
of the examination. Selection of the 50 Reserve officers to be 
appointed in the Regular Army is determined by their standing 
in the mental examinations and their general fitness as evi- 
denced by efficiency reports submitted by their immediate com- 
manders. The successful candidate must possess physical, mental, 
and moral qualifications of the highest type. The War Depart- 
ment reports that this source for commissioned officers is highly 
valued. From the viewpoint of national defense, it is especially 
noteworthy that, whether successful or not in securing a commis- 
sion in the Regular Army, the young Reserve officer who has had 
a year's training with the Regular Army is greatly improved pro- 
fessionally as a potential troop commander in time of war. The 
growing pool of these trained officers constitutes a very important 
contribution to the effectiveness of our Reserve component, This, 
after all, is perhaps the most important feature of the act of 
August 30, 1935.“ 

I have a few friendly criticisms of the act and its administra- 
tion. There should be more than 50 of these young officers re- 
ceive permanent commissions each year. With only 50 to be 
appointed out of 1,000, the chances are only 1 out of 20. The gam- 
ble is great and the odds too big. A young man with a job, or 
prospect of getting a permanent one with fair pay, will not take 
the chance. He appreciates the fine training for 1 year, but what 
he wants is a commission in the Army. They are am- 
bitious, and greater incentive should be offered. 

A few days ago the House Committee on Military Affairs favor- 
ably reported a bill to increase the commissioned strength to 
14,659 or an increase of about 2,400. I think this bill will pass 
for we must have more officers and have them soon. I wanted 
20 percent of these officers to come from the so-called Thomason 
boys. I was overruled, and on the advice of the War Depart- 
ment, the Committee amended the bill and fixed it at 10 percent, 
which is a marked improvement over the present situation. You 
will recall that under section 24-E of the National Defense Act, 
Reserve officers have third priority when officer personnel is in- 
creased, Those chosen first are graduates of the United States 
Military Academy; second, warrant officers and enlisted men (and 
the percentage of these who pass is very small); and third, Re- 
serve officers. Under this classification all those of each class 
who have not attained the age of 28 years will have another 
chance, and on account of their 1 year of active training should 
have a decided advantage, and many of them obtain commissions. 

There is another matter to which your president, and many 
others have called my attention, and which is worthy of special 
study and consideration. Complaint has been made that under 
the regulations too much emphasis is placed upon academic 
training rather than military proficiency and qualifications. You 
college presidents know better than anybody that honor students 
in academic studies do not always make the best army officers. 
I do not want to underrate scholarship. Army officers must have 
a first-class education, but it should not be forgotten that these 
young men have already had considerable college training. They 
must be good to have already earned a Reserve commission. Of 
course these young men must have character and good educa- 
tion but after that I want to see the emphasis placed on capacity 
for leadership, and priority given to men of the force and judg- 
ment necessary to make a great officer. 

The Reserve officers and also the military colleges of the country 
have many friends in Congress. We can accomplish little, how- 
ever, without your active support and cooperation. The basic 
principle of this act is sound but it needs amending and perfect- 
ing. It can be made to contribute much to the cause of national 
defense. These fine young men coming out of your schools must 
be encouraged and given the opportunity they deserve. Our 


country is going to need them in the days to come, and they 
will help to provide us with the most efficient Army in the 
. They will continue to have my active and enthusiastic 
Suppo: 
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HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON, OF CONNECTICUT, 
AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN., ON FEBRUARY 22, 1938 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include my address at the 
convention of the Connecticut Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, at Bridgeport, Conn., on February 22, 1938. 


Postal clerks are an important and integral part of a great 
organization. While the Post Office Department is an important 
arm of the Government of the United States, it is more than 
merely an efficient and well-organized business of selling stamps 
at windows. It constitutes a gigantic national function for the 
transmission of messages betwen human beings and communities. 
It is a vast conduit for the conveyance of knowledge and informa- 
tion. 

Some day there will be narrated the important part the Postal 
Service has played in the development of our Nation and ad- 
vancement of knowledge in this country. I leave to the deci- 
sion of this future writer the extent of the Post Office’s activities 
in the education and binding of our people into national unity. 


THE PERSONNEL 


Its success as a business enterprise has been primarily due to 
the energetic and efficient cooperation of its employees with each 
other, to that fine spirit of service tendered the public, and to 
that maintenance of respect and affection evidenced between the 
highest officer and humblest employee. 

“JIM” FARLEY 

Your great Postmaster General, the Honorable James A. Farley, 
with that spirit of fair play, human understanding and business 
competency and leadership, which are recognized by all who know 
him as his true characteristics, has recently, while speaking in 
Connecticut, commended the efficiency and cooperative spirit of 
the men and women in our State in his Department. Anyone 
who will look into the workings of this Department can only 
agree with his expressions of praise. 

THE CHARACTER OF AN EMPLOYEE OF THE POST OFFICE 


In a day when defalcations, misdeeds, thefts, and embezzle- 
ments are headlined across the front page of the newspapers, it 
is a rare occurrence, indeed, when a member of the Postal Service 
succumbs to the temptation of doing such a wrong to the Post 
Office. It is so rare, in fact, that you can count such acts on 
your fingers. And though billions of stamps are sold and billions 
of letters and parcels rushed through your hands, the failure 
of a letter to arrive at its destination happens so seldom that 
it is a matter for the curiosity of the newspaper columnist. 

And what is the reason for this? Because of the character and 
ability of the men and women employed in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and because of their unique devotion to duty. 


HOUSE CHAIRMAN JAMES MEAD 


Recently we had in the House the Post Office appropriation bill. 
My good friend, James Map, chairman of the House Post Office 
Committee, introduced an amendment to increase the allowance 
for clerk hire and city carriers. In a business which amounts to 
almost three-quarters of a billion dollars, this amendment for 
$1,000,000 meant the appointment of a thousand substitutes which 
are needed and the consequent improvement of the mail service. 
I was happy to have supported this proposal when it passed the 
House. While it has been disallowed by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, I hope there will be a successful fight on the 
floor of the Senate to restore the items. 

VALUE OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

At this time allow me to divert from this topic and congratulate 
your State and National organization. In your struggle for im- 
proving the personnel and the Department, a great deal of credit 
is due to your national president, Mr. Leo E. George, your legis- 
lative representative in W. m, Mr. Gilbert E. Hyatt, and 
the other officials of your organization. I know of their service 
to you, their devotion to humanitarian ideals, and their loyalty 
to the interests of our country. 

THE 40-HOUR LAW 


Not all these improvements were achieved without struggle. 
There is in operation in the office a 40-hour law which has 
improved your efficiency and labor productivity. I hope that the 
day will soon arrive when we shall have a national minimum-wage 


and maximum-hour law. We cannot have stability of business 
when millions of men are out of work, when 6,000,000 families 
have an income of less than $20 per week, and when more than 
3 families have an average income of less than $10 per 
week. 

LEGISLATION FOR UNDERPRIVILEGED 


If through minimum-wage legislation the purchasing power 
of these several million families is increased, then certainly in- 
dustry and merchants can find an outlet for their surplus prod- 
ucts. The history of all civilized countries is replete with legisla- 
tion shortening hours which resulted in increased employment 
of workers, It is not necessary for me to remind you that millions 
of underprivileged produce slums, criminals, disease, and other 
menaces to society, all through no fault of their own. 

If ever we needed social legislation to cure an illness in our 
social structure, it is evident here. Congress has passed housing 
legislation, set up corporations to assist farmers and businessmen, 
and is now working to improve the defects in our tax structure. 

But we cannot lift ourselves from the present economic reces- 
sion unless we take steps to increase the purchasing power of 
the masses. Everyone concedes that construction of homes is 
lagging in this country. Certainly there can be no successful 
building program effectuated to house decently the millions of 
these underpaid and underprivileged families without an increase 
of their earnings. While it is admitted that society must sub- 
sidize homes for the very lowest economic group, there are mil- 
lions of other families who are desirous of owning or leasing 
decent homes without being subsidized. Surely industry owes 
them something more than a substandard wage. 

SOME PHASES OF NEEDED POSTAL LEGISLATION 

In addition to such matters of national import, you are par- 
ticularly interested in legislation which is before the Committee 
on Post Offices and which liberals and progressives hope to see 
enacted into law. 

The question of seniority is important. A bill on this subject, 
and a good one, is before the committee. I am informed it will 
be brought up in time, and meanwhile it is gaining supporters. 

A subcommittee has already given favorable consideration to 
longevity bills. It is hoped that the full committee will pass 
favorably on the bills, and I will welcome an opportunity to 
cooperate with Congressman Map in their passage. The Mem- 
bers are waiting to see some ray of hope on the Senate side for 
consideration of the subject. à 

Recently the Post Office Committee agreed to hold hearings 
during March on the pending bills for the relief of substitutes. 
These bills provide for regular appointment of substitutes after 
1 year of service, sick and annual leave with pay for substitutes, 
SA a 10-percent increase in pay for substitutes after 1 year of 
service. 

EFFICIENCY OF POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


It is worthy to mention, in conclusion, the administrative effi- 
ciency of the Post Office Department, evidenced by the fact that 
1937 revenues were higher than any other year, though expendi- 
tures were thirty million less than 1930, which was the all-time 
high. This net postal surplus is the third during the past 4 
years. 

RESPECT FOR THE COMPETENT 

A Member of has many and varied duties. In addi- 
tion to the attention he must pay to the needs of his constit- 
uents and his legislative and committee duties, he has an interest 
in the personnel and successful operation of the various admin- 
istrative departments. I do not believe that there is a Congress- 
man who has not found that the integrity, honesty, and efficiency 
of the officers and men and women of the Postal Service are of 
the highest order. 

I congratulate your organization on its meritorious service to 
your members and fellow human beings, as well as to the various 
other governmental departments. 


Title of the States to the Bed of the Sea Adjacent 
to Their Shores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OVERTON BROORS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1938 


BRIEF OF GASTON L. PORTERIE, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
LOUISIANA, IN SUPPORT OF TITLE OF THE STATES TO THE 
BED OF THE SEA ADJACENT TO THEIR SHORES 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following brief 
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by Gaston L. Porterie, attorney general of Louisiana, in 
support of title of the States to the bed of the sea adjacent 
to their shores: 


It was early established as a principle of international law that 
the territory of a nation does not end at its seacoast but extends 
for some distance out into the sea. And 8 miles out is generally 
considered as the location of the boundary. 

The bed of the sea along the coast of the United States, then, 
for a distance of 3 miles out is a part of the United States. But 
the fact that it is a part of the United States does not necessarily 
that the United States owns it. Every tract of land in all 
is a part of the United States. Most tracts belong 
United States but to private individuals, Each tract 
is not only a part of the United States but also a part of one of 
the 


the original thirteen English colonies in America be- 
longed to England, under the law of that country, the bed of the 
sea wii the 3-mile limit and the beds of all tidewaters be- 
longed to the Crown. Upon the Revolution each of those colonies 
an independent State, and all of the rights and property 
of the Crown in it passed to the State. Therefore, when the Revo- 
lution took place each of the Original Thirteen States, as the suc- 
the Crown of England, became the owner of the lands 
navigable waters of the State (Martin v. Waddell, 16 
Pet. 367, 10 L. Ed. 997; Pollard v. Hagan, 3 How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 
565; Den ex dem. Russell v. The Jersey Co., 15 How. 426, 14 L. Ed. 
757: Mumford v. Wardwell, 6 Wall. 432, 18 L. Ed. 756; Shively v. 
Bowlby, 152 U. S. 1, 38 L. Ed. 331; Appleby v. New York, 271 U. S. 


amendment to the Constitution. governmental powers of 
the United States are exercised in the States, but they do not make 
the United States the owner of any land within the States. In fact, 
the United States has never owned any land in the Original Thir- 
teen States except such as it has acquired by donation or purchase 
for sites for post offices, Army posts, etc. 

And it is well settled that each of the Thirteen Original States 
did not lose its ownership of the lands under its navigable waters, 
but has remained the owner of them (Martin v. Waddell (16 Pet. 
867, 10 L. Ed. 997); Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 565); 
Den ex dem. Russell v. The Jersey Co. (15 How. 426, 14 L. Ed. 757); 
Mumford v. Wardwell (6 Wall. 432, 18 L. Ed. 756); Shively v. 
Bowlby (152 U. S. 1, 38 L. Ed. 331); Appleby v. New York (271 U. 8. 
364. 70 L. Ed. 992)). 

After the establishment of the Union the United States acquired 
territory from time to time on the continent of North America. 
All of this territory has been formed into States, which have been 
admitted to the Union. The territory was acquired for the pur- 
pose of forming States, and each of the new States was admitted 
on an equal footing with the original thirteen. Therefore, upon 
its admission to the Union each of these new States acquired the 
same rights to the lands under its navigable waters as the origi- 
nal thirteen have (Pollard v. Hi (3 How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 565); 
Mumford v. Wardwell (5 Wall. 432, 18 L. Ed. 756); Shively v. 
Bowlby (152 U. S. 1, 38 L. Ed. 331)). 

In the cases of States admitted since the original thirteen, 
with the exception of Texas, the United States retained the own- 
ership of the waste and unappropriated lands. Such lands, how- 
ever, include only those lands that are ordinarily susceptible of 
private ownership and do not include the beds of navigable waters 
(Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 565) ). 

In Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S. 240, 35 L. Ed. 159), 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that the extent of 
the jurisdiction of a State over the sea adjacent to its coast is 
that of an independent nation, and that within what are generaliy 
recognized as the territorial limits of States by the law of na- 
tions, a State can define its boundaries on the sea. This decision 
was followed and applied by the Court of Appeals of Alabama in 
Borsage v. State (23 Ala. App. 18, 121 So. 427), and both the Su- 
preme Court of Alabama and the Supreme Court of the United 
States denied certiorari to review the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals (see 219 Ala. 154, 121 So. 128, and 280 U. S. 368, 74 L. Ed. 621). 

In Pollard v. Hagen, supra, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that an act of Congress granting to an individual a 
tract of tideland could not pass any title because the lands under 
the navigable waters of Alabama belonged to the State and Con- 
gress had no power over them. This decision was followed and ap- 
plied by the same Court in Goodtitle v. Kibbe (9 How. 471, 14 L. 
Ed, 220). 

In 3 v. Massachusetts, the defendant Manchester was 
convicted of violating a statute of the State of Massachusetts regu- 
lating fishing in Buzzards Bay, a large arm of the sea. His con- 
viction was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which held that the State of Massachusetts owns its tidewaters and 
the soll under them, and therefore the statute was valid. 

In Borsage v. State, supra, the defendant Borsage was convicted 
of violation of a statute of Alabama restricting the catching of 
shrimp in the waters of the State to citizens of the State. The 
place where he was fishing for shrimp was about three-quarters of 
a mile out in the Gulf of Mexico off the coast of Alabama. His con- 
viction was sustained, and it was held that the place where he was 
fishing was within the 3-mile limit, and that the sea bed there be- 
longed to the State. 
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We submit that under the settled jurisprudence of the Supreme 
Court of the United States the bed of the sea along the coast of 
each State out as far as the 3-mile limit belongs to that State. 

The States having seacoasts have always exercised jurisdiction 
and ownership over that area. Many of them regulate fishing 
within the area for conservation purposes. Others restrict certain 
kinds of fishing in that area to their own citizens. These things 
the States could not do if the United States owned the bed of the 
sea within the 3-mile limit. 

The title of the States to the beds of inland navigable waters 
within their borders rests on the same principles as their title to 
the bed of the sea within their borders. If the Federal Government 
can take the bed of the sea within the 3-mile limit away from the 


States, it can take away from them the beds of inland navigable | 


rivers and lakes. 

Since the States are the owners of the bed of the sea along their 
coasts within the 3-mile limit, the making of a naval oil reserve 
out of that area by an act of Congress would amount to a taking 
of the property of the States. We submit that this is so clear from 
the jurisprudence of the Supreme Court of the United States as 
not to admit of argument. 

It has been proposed that a suit be instituted to determine 
whether this area belongs to the States or to the United States. 
Why should the States be put to the trouble of defending the title 
to their property when their title is absolutely unquestionable? 
Is such a suit fair to them? It would be just as logical for the 
United States to bring such a suit whenever it wants any piece of 
property instead of attempting to buy it from the owner or expro- 
priate it. 

If the United States wants any part of this area for a naval oil 
reserve, why doesn’t it buy it from the States or expropriate it? 
In the meantime the oil supply of Louisiana’s part of this area is 
being well preserved. There are as yet no oil fields being ex- 
ploited in Louisiana in the open Gulf, and in those fields in that 
State where oil is being produced, the State, through its conserva- 
tion department, limits production so that on the whole they 
are being exploited to about only one-half of their capacity. 

All of the legal reasoning that is now brought forth in support 
of Senate Joint Resolution No, 208 was urged and presented by the 
advocates in the earliest cases that arose in the courts of our Re- 
public. These arguments were very well considered and, in truth, 
were thoroughly discussed in the dissenting opinions in Pollard v. 
Hagan, by Justice Catron, in Martin v. Waddell, by Justice Thomp- 
son. These issues now urged were definitely and finally passed 
upon in the earliest days of our existence as a Nation. The cases 
arose involving past history and foreign ownership in the three 
sources from which that question could possibly arise. 

The question came, involving former English grants and charters 
and rights, in the case of Martin v. Waddell, coming from the State 
of New Jersey; in the case of Smith v. Maryland, coming from the 
State of Maryland; and in the case of McReady v. Virginia, coming 
from the State of Virginia; then the phase of previous foreign 
ownership as represented by the Kingdom of Spain arose in the 
case of Pollard v. Hagan, coming from the city of Mobile, the latter 
area having been under former ish dominion; and the third 
source of foreign ownership, that of the Kingdom and Republic 
of France, arose in the case of New Orleans v. United States (35 
U. S. 10 Pet. 662 (9: 573). 

The point that the proponents of this Senate joint resolution 
failed to realize is that the United States of America is nothing but 
what the Federal Constitution makes it. The Federal Constitution 
by the States of certain items of 


of sovereignty and the common law of ; 
United States that were acquired by purchase from France or from 
Spain, or which at some time or other were under the domination 
of either one of these two foreign countries, might involve Spanish 
and French land laws and be under the civil law, but these items 
of sovereignty never went to the United States of America. An 
attempt at this late date to change the agreement between the 
States and bring about evasion of well-established legal precedent 
will help to undermine that fealty and loyalty that the various 
States have for the agreement known as the Federal Constitution. 
Naval oil reserves can readily be acquired by purchase from private 
owners or from the various States when the oil is under navigable 
waters within the 3-mile limit offshore, Because there are oil 
reserves within the 3-mile strip offshore and within the beds of 
the navigable rivers and streams and lakes of this Nation and 
our United States Navy needs the oil is no reason why the agree- 
ment of the sovereign States, as represented in the Federal Con- 
stitution, should be violated. That the several sovereign States 
held title, ownership, and possession to all navigable waters, 
rivers, streams, and lakes, and also the navigable waters offshore, 
was definitely decided by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the many cases hereinabove cited. 

During the first 20 or 30 years of our national existence, when 
the agreement, known as the Federal Constitution had been 80 
freshly made, was the best time for proper interpretation by the 
courts. For over a century that interpretation of our Constitution 
by the courts has remained untouched. Now, at this late date, 
because there is land and its underlying oil needed by the Nation, 
an attempt is being made for our National Government to get 
this land without compensation. Not even a new theory of law 
is advanced to accomplish this purpose. The points now urged 
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were amply presented by the advocates and fully considered in 
the decisions of the courts. 

The first proposition placed before the Congress of the United 
States was a statute, declaring that “submerged lands lying under 
the high seas off the coasts of the continental United States be- 
tween the low-water mark and the 3-mile limit are hereby 
declared to be a part of the public domain, and such lands and 
all minerals located on or under such lands are withdrawn from 
settlement, location, sale, entry, occupation, encroachment, or 
acquisition.” 

Such a declaration by the Congress of the United States is 
unconstitutional. There is nothing in the Federal Constitution 
permitting our Congress to take lands belonging to the several 
States, and declaring these lands to be Federal property. 

The second section of this proposed bill, S. 2164, is tinged with 
a spirit of patriotism, when it says that whatever oil or petroleum 
deposits under these submerged lands within 3 miles offshore 
“shall be reserved to and included in a suitable reserve for the 
use of the Navy Department, to be known as General Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1,” etc. Every State in this Union should 
oppose Senate bill No. 2164, and that opposition would not mean 
want of patriotism. The Navy Department can acquire the oil 
and petroleum under these lands under present laws, and in 
keeping with the Federal Constitution, by paying for the oil. 
Legal means already exist for such an expropriation. If the Fed- 
eral Government were permitted to own the 3-miles offshore 
without compensation, by mere flat and declaration, the next 
thing the Federal Government could do is to take the navigable 
beds of the rivers and streams, then the next thing it would do 
is to take the beds of the Great Lakes and all the other lakes of 
the United States. 

And may we be permitted to point out to this committee that 
propositions of this character, whether by Senate bill No. 2164 or 
by this present Joint Resolution 208, are very insidious. The 
present limited proposition of taking only the 3-mile offshore 
strip provided for by this joint resolution will eventually come for 
a vote in the Congress of the United States unless unfavorably 
reported by this committee. The vote might be selfishly cast in 
favor of this measure because of want of sufficient study and 
knowledge of what the vote means. There are more inland States 
than sea-bordering States, so the Members of Congress and the 
Senators from the inland States would vote, let us say, purely from 
selfish motives, and pass Joint Resolution No. 208. Then, the next 
bill to follow would be one for the Federal Government to own, 
possess, control, and exploit the navigable beds of the rivers of the 
United States and that might pass through from a selfish motive 
and go through the same history. Then, the third and final 
ownership by the Federal Government would be over the lakes of 
the United States. 

We most seriously contend that the States retained title to and 
control of the navigable beds and only as to commerce and naviga- 
tion with foreign countries and between the States was there any 
common grant, 

We must conclude by saying that, legally and logically, the 
Congress of the United States should not even consider submitting 
a matter like this to the courts. Any attempt at reducing the 
pee of the States over their navigable waters, beyond that limit 
which the States themselves agreed to surrender when the Federal 
Constitution was written, is something that undermines State loy- 
alty first, and real American citizenship next. The question is 
not new, for it has been heard by the courts before and fully 
determined. It should be left alone. 

The only legal way to approach this proposition is by amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. It should be left to the 
States themselves to say whether they wish to grant to the Federal 
partnership this additional item of their sovereignty. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gaston L. PORTERIE, 
Attorney General of Louisiana. 
JOSEPH A. Lore, 
Assistant to the Attorney General of Louisiana. 


Radio Defamation—Slander or Libel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLE BY EDWARD J. HICKEY, JR. 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, Mr. Edward J. Hickey, Jr., 
one of the able young lawyers in the Department of Justice, 
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recently wrote a very interesting and illuminating article on 
“Radio Defamation—Slander or Libel,” which appeared in 
the Georgetown Law Journal in the issue of January 1938. 
It is a learned and valuable contribution to the rather small 
body of knowledge on that subject, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RADIO DEFAMATION—SLANDER OR LIBEL? 
(By Edward J. Hickey, Jr.) 

Significant among the current court decisions is that of Locke v. 
Gibbons* in which the New York Supreme Court considers the 
character of radio defamation, a subject of much speculation. 

Undoubtedly this type of defamation demands accurate classifica- 
tion, but the task of fitting the relatively novel problem of radio 
defamation within the time-honored compass of common-law slan- 
der and libel has perplexed the courts and provoked considerable 
comment. Nevertheless progress is perceived, and the well- 
considered decision of Judge Pecora in the Gibbons case is indica- 
tive of the importance of the inquiry. In this case an action for 
damages was brought for an alleged defamation during a broadcast 
made by the defendant over station WLW, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
broadcast was a news comment on the disastrous flood which inun- 
dated a great portion of the Ohio Valley at that time. The plaintiff, 
& professional writer active in newspaper and radio work, had been 
engaged to prepare the script of the defendant's broadcast. The 
plaintiff charged that the defendant commentator, in the course of 
his broadcast, deliberately interjected certain interpolations of his 
own without indicating his authorship with the intention of creat- 
ing melodramatic situations, falsely indicating sensational happen- 
ings allegedly occurring at or about the actual scene of the broad- 
cast, and magnifying the suffering of the people of the flood area. 
It was further alleged that by reason of these interpolations, coupled 
with the commentator's reference to the plaintiff as the author of 
the material broadcast, the plaintiff was damaged in his reputation 
as an accurate news reporter and lost valuable employment as a 
writer of radio news continuity. The important point of the case 
for this consideration lay in the failure of the plaintiff to allege any 
special damage. By reason of this omission the allegations neces- 
sarily proceeded on the theory that the charged defamation consti- 
tuted libel or amounted to slander per se. Judge Pecora, after a 
careful analysis of court decisions and opinions of text writers and 
legal commentators, concluded by saying that the alleged defama- 
tion was not libel and did not amount to slander per se. He pointed 
out that it was not within the province of the courts to eradicate 
the long-established distinction between libel and slander, “Libel,” 
he said, “has always been considered as written, and slander as 
spoken, defamation.” Any change, he suggested, should be accom- 
plished by appropriate legislation. The essence of this opinion is 
exemplified by a concluding statement: 

“The broadcasting over the radio of an extemporaneous speech is 
no different in principle from the delivery of the same speech over 
an amplifier to a vast audience in a stadium. Both methods in- 
volve the use of the spoken word, and if the utterances are de- 
famatory they may be equally damaging in nature. The extent of 
the damage might obviously depend upon the number of persons 
hearing the defamation in either case.” 

The value of this opinion is considerably enhanced by reason of 
the fact that it represents a definite stand by the New York court 
that radio defamation which is not read from prepared script but 
which is effected by impromptu or extemporaneous interpolation 
amounts to slander. Unfortunately, all that was before the court in 
the Gibbons case was alleged defamatory matter orally interpolated, 
matter that was not a part of written script. Consequently, the 
court was precluded from embracing, or refusing to embrace within 
its classification of slander matter which is read and instantane- 
ously broadcast by the radio commentator. As a result the decision 
reached by the Nebraska court in Sorensen v. Wood, and cited with 
approval by the only Federal decision on the matter,’ still stands 
unchallenged by the courts of this country as representing the 
view that defamatory continuity read and orally disseminated by 
radio constitutes the publication of a libel. This precise matter is 
the focal concern of this paper, and it is submitted that radio 
defamation, whether extemporaneously interpolated or read from 
prepared continuity, constitutes slander rather than libel. 

Before attempting an analysis of the factors which have con- 
tributed to such an opinion, it is material to consider the few 
decided cases which are pertinent to the issue. 

In Sorensen v. Wood,‘ the infant case on radio defamation, the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska indicated that because the words were 
read from a written statement they constituted libel. The words 
were read and spoken by the defendant, Wood, speaking in behalf 
of one Stebbins, candidate for United States Senator, and directed 


1299 N. Y. Supp. 188 (Sup. Ct. 1937). 
2123 Nebr. 348, 243 N. W. 82 (1982). 

1 v. Midland Broadcasting Co., 8 F. Supp. 889 (W. D. Mo. 
4123 Nebr, 348, 243 N. W. 82 (1932). 
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against Sorensen, up for reelection as State's attorney general, de- 
scribing the latter, among other things, as a libertine“ and re- 
ferring to his so-called “racket” in connection with law enforce- 
ment in Omaha. The court in deciding the nature of this defama- 
tion contented itself with saying: There can be and is little dis- 
pute that the written words charged and published constitute libel 
rather than slander.“ It is to be noted that the court, in preparing 
its decision, had before it an elaborate brief prepared by Lawrence 
Vold,’ a professor of law in the State university, in which the latter 
strongly recommended that radio defamation should be libel rather 
than slander because of its widespread dissemination and conse- 
quent damage.“ The case was ap ed to the United States Su- 
preme Court and a jurisdictional statement filed. The Court in a 
per curiam opinion“ dismissed the appeal, saying: 

“The appeal herein is dismissed for the reason that the judgment 
of the State court sought here to be reviewed was based upon a 
non-Federal ground adequate to support it (citing cases)“ “ 

Miles v. Wasmer, Inc.™ the second reported decision on radio 
defamation, arose in the State of Washington. The defendant, 
Castner, conducted a newspaper in Spokane. He purchased broad- 
cast time from station KHQ, licensed to Louis Wasmer, Inc., and 
he furnished the station's announcer, Lantry, with continuity 
which the announcer was to edit and then broadcast. In the 
course of one of these sponsored programs Lantry read matter 
which was held to defame the county sheriff, Miles. The court 
held that since the words spoken were clearly prejudicial to the 
plaintiff in respect to his public office,“ they were slanderous per 
se, and consequently it was immaterial to decide whether they 
constituted libel or slander. The court stated that for the pur- 
poses of the suit “the words spoken, if actionable, must come 
within the rule of slander.” 1 The court referred to the Nebraska 
decision in Sorensen v. Wood but mentioned only incidentally 
that the court in that case had treated the words as libelous. 

The next case, chronologically, that of Coffey v. Midland Broad- 
casting Co. arose in a Federal court. While the case involved 
a motion for reman the action to the State courts, and while 
it more particularly concerned itself with the liability of broad- 
casting stations for defamatory matter uttered over their systems, 
it nevertheless quoted the Sorensen case with approval“ In doing 
so the court indicated that it viewed radio defamation as libel 
when it said: 

“I conceive there is a close analogy between such a situation 
(the act of broadcasting) and the publication in a newspaper of 
& libel under circumstances exonerating the publisher of all negli- 

ice. The latter prints the libel on paper and broadcasts it to 
he reading world. The owner of the radio station ‘prints’ the 
libel" on a different medium just as widely or even more widely 
read.“ ” 18 

However, it should be remarked that for the purposes of the de- 
cision it was not necessary to decide whether the words were 
libelous or slanderous. The substance of the defamation was that 
the plaintiff was an ex-convict who had served time in the peni- 
tentiary. Such an allegation, if untrue, clearly is slanderous per 
se and as such would be as actionable as a libel without proof of 
special damages.“ 


5A part of the language quoted from the defamatory script by 
Chief Justice Goss, who delivered the opinion, read: “His promises 
to man are for naught [referring to Sorensen], and his oath to God 
is sacrilege, for he is a nonbeliever, an irreligious libertine, a mad- 
man, and a fool” (123 Nebr. 348, 349, 243 N. W. 82, 83 (1932)). 

Id. at 355, 243 N. W. at 85. 

7 This brief was prepared by Professor Vold as amicus curiae. 

®See Vold, The Basis for Liability for Defamation by Radio (1934) 
(19 Minn. L. Rev. 611, 639). The author recommends that libel be 
the action on the further ground that radio speech is not mere 

as such, but “conduct” by delicate manipulations and wave 
pulsations, which, he contends, are outside the ambit of slander. 

° KFAB Broadcasting Co. v. Sorensen (290 U. S. 599 (1933). 

10 Id, at 600. 

u 172 Wash. 466, 20 P. (2d) 847 (1933). 

2 Miles was depicted in the broadcast as auctioning off a stock 
of confiscated stills, home-brewing equipment and moonshiners’ 
accessories” to the highest bidder. Attention was directed to the 
so-called “spectacle” of arresting a er, confiscating his 
outfit, and then turning “novice moonshiner” by “selling it to 
someone else at a great discount so they can start up cheap.” 172 
Wash. 466, 468, 20 P. (2d) 847, 848 (1933). 

Words which falsely impute to the subject thereof any unfit- 
ness for an office or employment which he holds, or for the voca- 
tion which he follows, or any want of capacity, skill, or integrity 
in the exercise of such office or calling have been held to be 
slanderous per se by a long line of cases. See Pollard v. Lyon, 
91 U. S. 225 (1875). 

172 Wash. 466, 468, 20 P. (2d) 847, 848 (1933). 

Pet CORY v. Midland Broadcasting Co., 8 F. Supp. 889 (W. D. Mo. 
1 4 

10 Id. at 890. 

* Italics author's. 

5 v. Midland Broadcasting Co., 8 F. Supp. 889, 890 (W. D. 
k ). 

1 In Locke v. Gibbons, 299 N. Y. Supp. 188, 190 (Sup. Ct. 1937), 

Judge Pecora, in speaking of this case, stated: “Whether libelous 

or slanderous, such defamation clearly would be actionable.” 
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In Weglein v. Golder™ the court had before it a case wherein 
written defamatory matter had been read over the radio. It was 
also shown that this political address, which embodied the defama- 
tion, had been sent to the newspapers of Philadelphia for publica- 
tion shortly before it was delivered over the radio. The matter 
was never published, but the court held that the delivery of it to 
the newspapers constituted a technical publication of the libel. 
The court has this interesting observation to make after speaking 
of the technical delivery: 

“In addition, the speech was read by the defendant over the 
radio, with the resultant widespread dissemination of the libelous 
article. The statement of claim sounded for libel and slander, and 
we think that in view of the circumstances of its preliminary de- 
livery to the newspapers in written form and its being subsequently 
read to the public over the radio by the defendant, the trial judge 
committed no error when he confined the jury to a consideration 
of the case as one of libel alone, rather than libel and slander,” 3 

It is interesting to speculate whether the court would have 
deemed the technical publication apart from the broadcast, or the 
broadcast apart from the technical publication, sufficient of itself 
to constitute libel. And speculate we must, for the court made no 
affirmative finding as to the nature of radio defamation. 

Singler v. Journal Co.™ is merely indicative of the indecision 
that confronts the courts in their appraisals of the nature of radio 
defamation. One Beck, one of the commissioners of the State de- 
partment of agriculture and markets, delivered a speech over the 
Journal Co.’s station WTMJ. Part of this speech was alleged to 
have defamed the plaintiff, Singler, a farmer and president of a 
milk pool which was engaged in a strike. The jury found as a 
matter of fact that no crime was charged nor was the plaintiff ex- 
posed to ridicule by the alleged defamation. The court simply 
stated: “Due to the fact that this was a radio broadcast, it is a 
serious question whether the case is governed by the law of libel 
or that of slander.” * 

Outside the jurisdiction of the United States, the case of 
Meldrum v. Australian Broadcasting Co™ is decidedly material 
to this consideration because it presents a different view taken 
by the court than that reached by the Nebraska court in the 
Sorensen case. Here the plaintiff, an artist and teacher, sued 
the defendant company for alleged defamation by broadcasting. 
The plaintiff alleged no special damages, but he asserted that 
by reason of the defamation he had been subjected to public 
scandal and ridicule and, as a result, injured in his calling. The 
pleading alleged that the defendant “by its agent or servant 
falsely and maliciously wrote a script,” which contained the 
alleged defamatory words, “and read out the said words into a 
broadcasting apparatus and by means of said apparatus published 
them of and concerning the plaintiff in his calling.“ » The court 
granted a motion to strike out the allegations that the defamatory 
words were written in a script, but gave leave to appeal to the 
full court. That court affirmed the decision. The decision points 
out that the plaintiff disclosed an action for slander and not of 
libel, and further, the allegation that the defendant’s agent 
“wrote a script” from which he read out the defamatory words 
was irrelevant and should be stricken. The court said: “The 
defamatory words complained of were published by words spoken, 
and not by means of a writing.” Acting Chief Justice Cussen, 
after remarking that the pleadings failed to show that the radio 
audience was aware that the speaker was reading from a script, 
concluded that “the important matter, in a case like the present, 
is what the listeners would understand, and not what the speaker, 
whether a reader or not, meant.“ It seems questionable that 
what is in the mind of the radio listener accords a sound basis 
for a distinction in the classification of a defamatory utterance.” 

Other radio defamation cases, reported and unreported, do not 
se 5 to this discussion, and consequently will not be 

ated. 

THE PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE INQUIRY 


The question naturally arises, Why is it so important to decide 
whether radio defamation is libel or slander—what difference does 
it make? In answer to this it may be said that the distinction 
between the tort of libel and that of slander becomes important 
in the light of the requirement of proof with respect to damage. 


2 317 Pa. 437, 177 Atl. 47 (1935). 

“Jd. at 438, 177 Atl. at 48. 

2 218 Wis. 263, 260 N. W. 431 (1935). 

2 Id. at 268, 260 N. W. at 433. 

“ [1932] Vict. L. R. 425. 

Id. at 427. 

7 [1932] Viet. L. R., 425, 432. 

* At least one author who has considered the problem fully 
seems to believe the basis sound. See Sprague, Freedom of the 
Air (1937) 8 Air L. Rev. 30. In his discussion of the matter this 
author has this to say: “It is believed that as long as a distinction 
exists between libel and slander all radio defamation should be 
deemed slander and not libel whether the speaker reads from a 
manuscript or speaks extemporaneously or from memory, having 
previously memorized his As Justice Cussen in Australia 
pointed out in the Meldrum case, no radio listener could possibly 
know whether or not the was reading from a manuscript. 
This being so, no classification should be made of radio defama- 
tion, but it should all be considered slander.” Id. at 43. 


For a compilation of these cases, see Sprague, Freedom of the 
Air (1987) 8 Air L. Rev. 30, 45, n. 29. 
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Any defamatory matter shown to be libel is, if untrue, actionable 
without proof that it has actually caused detriment to the person 
who is the subject thereof.” In other words, once a plaintiff estab- 
lishes defamatory matter as libel, the law will presume damage, 
and the allegation is therefore actionable per se. On the other 
hand, defamation amounting to slander, does not entitle the 
person defamed to maintain an action unless, either he can estab- 
lish the slanderous words to be within the three categories of 
imputation which are slanderous per se, or show that the words 
have resulted in some actual detriment to the complainant.” Such 
actual detriment is called special damage, and it must be shown 
to amount to an actual pecuniary loss, a loss of some definite 
material advantage which is directly relative to the words com- 
plained of.* Such damage is very often difficult to prove, and it 
is through an appreciation of this fact that we can better under- 
stand a plaintiff’s desire to sound his action for radio defamation 
in libel rather than slander. It was the absence of an allegation 
of special damages that caused the court in the Gibbons case to 
dismiss the complaint as defective.” 


CONSIDERATIONS WITH RESPECT TO CLASSIFICATION OF RADIO DEFAMATION 


In. addition to the conflict of the courts over whether radio 
defamation constitutes the tort of libel or that of slander, there 
is a decided disagreement among the legal commentators that 
have speculated on this relatively novel proposition. The pre- 
valling view seems to be that such defamation should be classified 
as libel Its proponents reason that because of the widespread 
diffusion of radio greatly aggravated damage is occasioned when 
defamatory statements are broadcast. And they ground their 
action of libel on this “mischief” element.” It is submitted that 
matters of diffusion, questions co: the extent of damage 
because of widespread dissemination, are properly addressable to 
a jury in its computation of the damages to be assessed, not to a 
court in its classification of a tort. What legal concept justifies 
excepting radio defamation out of every other type of oral com- 
munication and labeling it libel? The Pennsylvania court in 
Weglein v. Golder," was influenced by considerations of the diffuse 
character of radio defamation and consequent greater damage, as 
was the Federal court in the Coffey case, although the observa- 
tions of the court in the latter case were not material to the 
decision. The Nebraska court in the Sorensen case went farther, 
and was not only influenced by the “mischief” line of reasoning, 
but it also sought to fortify its decision by alluding to the fact 
that the defamatory matter had been read from written copy.“ 


% Merchant’s Insurance Co. v. Buckner (98 Fed. 222, 227, 228 (OC. 
C. A. 6th (1899) ); Culmer v. Canby (101 Fed. 195, 196; C. C. A. 6th 
(1900) ); Bishop v. New York Times Co. (233 N. Y. 446, 135 N. E. 845 
(1922)); 1 Cooley, Torts (fourth edition 1932) 89; 8 Holdsworth, 
History of English Law (1925) 364. For a detailed discussion of this 
interesting phase of the topic see Notes, Libel per se: What Lord 
Mansfield Couldn’t Do, page 468, supra. 

These exceptions to the requirement of proof of special dam- 
ages, which are described as slanderous per se, are as follows: 

1. Words falsely imputing the commission of a crime involving 
moral turpitude. 

2. Words falsely imputing certain diseases of a loathsome, dis- 
creditable, or otherwise prejudicial nature. 

3. Words which falsely impute to the subject of the defamation 
any unfitness for an office or employment which he holds or for 
the vocation, profession, or calling which he follows, or any want 
of capacity, skill, or integrity in the exercise of such office or 


calling. 

See Pollard v. Lyon (91 U. S. 225 (1875)). 

“Ibid. This principle of law is one of long standing. See 8 
Holdsworth, History of English Law (1925) at 364. 

3 Salmond, Law of Torts (seventh edition 1928) 561. 

„Locke v. Gibbons (299 N. Y. Supp. 188 (Sup. Ct. 1937)). 

3 Vold, The Basis for Liability for Defamation by Radio (1924), 
19 Minn. L. Rev. 611, 639, et seq.; Haley, The Law on Radio Pro- 

Defamation by Radio (1936), 5 Geo. Wash. Law Rev. 184; 
Davis, Radio Law (2d ed. 1931), 69; Zollman, Law of the Air (1937), 
124, 125; Note (1932, 81 U. of Pa. L. Rey. 220); Farnum, Radio 
Defamation and the American Law Institute (1936), 16 B. U. L. 
Rev. 3,4. Because they recognize the distinction between common- 
law slander and libel, and at the same time feel the injustice that 
often results from s t adherence, some commentators have 
urged an amalgamation of libel and slander into one tort. Veeder, 
The History and Theory of the Law of Defamation (1904), 4 Col. 
L. Rev. 33. Note (1932), 81 U. of Pa. L. Rev. 228. This solution 
to the problem, if accomplished through appropriate legislation, 
is thought highly desirable. 

%In the Gibbons case, Judge Pecora comes to this conclusion 
when he says, “Most, if not all, of their [referring to the legal 
commentators urging that the principles of the law of libel are 
applicable] conclusions are based upon the argument that radio 
defamation is similar to libel because of the ‘mischief’ which such 
defamation can do in view of the large number of persons hearing 
a broadcast.” Locke v. Gibbons, 299 N. Y. Supp. 188, 191 (Sup. Ct. 
1937). 

31317 Pa. 437, 177 Atl. 47 (1935), cited supra, note 20. 

is Coffey v. Midland Broadcasting Co., 8 F. Supp. 889, 890 (W. D. 
Mo. 1934), cited supra, note 18. 

See note 46, infra, in connection with the discussion of oral 
publication of written defamation. 
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THE TRUE BASIS OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN LIBEL AND SLANDER 


Is it not to be readily perceived that the widespread dissemina- 
tion of a defamatory remark has nothing to do with the character 
of the utterance? As observed by the court in the Gibbons case, 
libel has always been considered as written, and slander as spoken, 
defamation, and it is not for the courts to legislate to “eradicate” 
the long-established distinction.“ And that long-established dis- 
tinction does not rest solely upon the basis of widespread damage. 
It is the form in which a defamatory imputation is conveyed that 
determines its character; not the damage it does. The true dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that in libel the defamatory matter is 
embodied in some permanent form and, as such, capable of repeti- 
tion; in slander the defamatory imputation is fleeting and evanes- 
cent.“ This distinction has long been rT ized, and perhaps it 
is to be regretted that the distinction should be narrowly and 
strictly interpreted. It may, in a given case, be neither ideally 
just nor ideally logical, but, as Lord Sumner said in Jones v. Jones,“ 
“principles are like that.” If the law is unjust, obviously it should 
be changed; it would be folly to oppose the growth of law to meet 
changing circumstances, but the “ of that growth is 
legislative.“ As long as the common-law distinction remains, its 
interpretation should not be warped by a strained construction. 
If that distinction has outlived its usefulness in the light of 
modern conditions, let the change proceed from the legislature, 
not from the courts. 

Perhaps no statement is more graphically representative of the 
true distinction between libel and slander than that of Mr. Justice 
Cardoza in Ostrowe v. Lee,“ when, as chief justice of the New York 
Court of Appeals, he said: 

“The schism in the law of defamation between the older wrong of 
slander and the newer one of libel is not the product of mere acci- 
dent [citing authorities]. It has its genesis in evils which the years 
have not erased. Many things that are defamatory may be said 
with impunity through the medium of speech. Not so, however, 
when speech is caught upon the wing and transmuted into print. 
What gives the sting to the writing is its permanence of form. The 
apokon warg es, but the written one abides and perpetuates 

he scandal.“ 


DEFAMATION READ AND BROADCAST ESSENTIALLY NO DIFFERENT FROM 
THAT ORALLY INTERPOLATED 


If it now be accepted that the damage defamation may cause is 
not determinative of its character, it remains to indicate ‘that 
speech read from written copy enjoys no more preferred status 
than that orally interpolated. The basis of the purported distinc- 
tion proceeds on the premise that the reading over the air of writ- 
ten defamatory matter amounts to a publication of a libel.“ As 


Locke v. Gibbons (299 N. Y. 188, 192 (Sup. Ct., 1937) ). 

“Veeder, The History and Theory of the Law of Defamation 
((1904) 4 Col. L. Rev. 33, 44). In Ball and Browne, The Law of Libel 
and Slander ((2d edition, 1936) ch. 1, sec. 3), the authors state: 
“If the form is permanent and so capable of conveying repetitions 
of the imputations, it is a libel; if only transitory, it is slander. 
Libels are generally in writing or printing, but this is not neces- 
sary; the defamatory matter may be conveyed in some other perma- 
nent form.” The authors of this late work illustrate instances 
that may form the basis of a libel by referring to “a statue, a cari- 
cature, an effigy, chalk marks on a wall, signs, or pictures.“ Con- 
versely,” they state, “the spoken word is the most obvious example 
of a form of expression which is a slander; other examples are 
gestures and perhaps inarticulate expressions of disapproval, such 
as hissing or booing” (Ibid.). 

1916] 2 A. C. 481. 

“Holmes, The Common Law (1881), 35. This is the view taken 
by the court in the Gibbons case; see note 40, supra. It is interest- 
ing to note that while the great majority of States have statutes 
defining and controlling criminal libel, in only a few States are 
statutes enacted with respect to civil libel. 

“ 256 N. Y. 36, 175 N. E. 505 (1931). 

“Id. at 39; cited by Pecora, J., in Locke v. Gibbons (299 N. Y. 
Supp. 188, 192 (Sup. Ct., 1937) ). 

“That oral publication of written defamation amounts to libel 
as well as slander has been the dicta expressed in several English 
decisions: Case de Libelles Famosis, 5 Co. Rep. 125a (K. B. 1605); 
Lamb's Case, 9 Co. Rep. 59b (K. B. 1610); Forrester v. Tyrrell, 
9 T. L. R. 257 (A. C. 1893). In all of these cases the existence of 
the writing was known to the listener (hence the attempted dif- 
ferentiation by the court in Meldrum v. Australian Broadcasting 
Co.). See note 28, supra. Compare the Meldrum decision with 
the decision in Osborn v. Boulter & Son. [1930], 2 K. B. 226. It 
may be logically advanced that if we abide by the well-established 
distinction between libel and slander, that is, its permanency of 
form, the fact that matter is read from letters, script, etc., becomes 
negligible. The form of communication is still oral, and as such 
slander. See Haley, The Law on Radio Programs—Dafamation 
(1936), 5 Geo. Wash. L. Rev. at 174, wherein the author, in dis- 
cussing Sorensen v. Wood, states: “There was some intimation 
that this finding [that of libel by the court] was based upon the 
fact that the defendant Wood read his speech from written con- 
tinuity. This afterthought somewhat weakens the decision on this 
point, ially as there is little logic to support the view that 
reading from continuity is of importance so long as the words are 
broadcast.” See also Salmond, Law of Torts (7th ed. 1928), 530, 
where it is said: “The contents of a written document may be 
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it is the form of the imputation that determines the character of 
the defamation, and as that form must be permanent to consti- 
tute libel, it is difficult to see how the utterance of a radio com- 
mentator meets the requirements, whether he speak impromptu 
or read from prepared script. In either case, as to the utterance, 
the form is just the same, the ebullition of fleeting moments, as 
the spoken word quickly “dissolves.” To constitute a publication 
of the written matter it must necessarily follow that the defama- 
tory script be circulated as such, for only in this way can the 
repetitions born of permanency be established. If for hypothesis, 
a defamatory scrip be circulated among the radio station announc- 
ers and rs, and then later broadcast, it is submitted that 
such an would constitute libel within the limited space of the 
radio station, and slander as to the station’s audience. 

This conclusion is in keeping with our established principles of 
distinction, however artificial they may seem, and affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to honor the salutary principle that settled 
rules of law are not to be lightly disregarded by the courts. 

EDWARD J. Hickey, Jr. 


Columbia Historical Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR CAPPER, OF KANSAS, BEFORE THE 
COLUMBIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY ON MARCH 14, 1938, WITH 
SUNDRY TRIBUTES PAID TO HON. ARTHUR CAPPER, OF 
KANSAS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER] 
at a meeting of the Columbia Historical Society held in 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1938, together with sundry 
tributes paid to the Senator from Kansas on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is a very great pleasure for me to address the Columbia His- 
torical Society tonight. I notice in bibliographies of the District 
of Columbia very copious references and citations from your rec- 
ords, showing the very high standard of your activities. 

I recall with pleasure the eightieth birthday celebration of your 
president, Mr. Allen C. Clark, last month. I had the pleasure of 
attending in January the eightieth birthday anniversary of one of 
your board of managers, Mr. Theodore W. Noyes, in which all 
Washington seemed to participate. 

You have had many other great men among the leadership of 
your organization, including among others such sterling characters 
as Maj. Gist Blair, son of Lincoln’s Postmaster General, and 
Henry P. Blair, former president of the Board of Education—both 
great men and members of your managing board. I find you have 
bankers, lawyers, and other leading citizens on your managing 
board and your membership pau. No D oan ape = 
the world surpasses yours in the representative charac 0 e 
finest types of 5 citizenship. I am proud of your society, 
its ideals of patriotic preservation of the of a great com- 
munity, and the cooperation of your leading citizens from the very 

of existen 


your ce. 
friends, next to loyalty to my country, pride in the great 
eee of Kansas, whence I come, I place Washington 
City as most in my heart. I believe in Washington as America’s 
ideal capital. It is a great city of surpassing dignity. Its prestige 
as the greatest of all world capitals should command the admira- 
tion, the pride, enthusiasm, and cooperation of every true Ameri- 
can. I have faith, too, in the average American Sg noone ays! here 
in W. n. The true type of Washingtonian is as pa ic as 
any aoe the face of the globe. 
You W: d I mean the Washingtonians of the 


ashingtonians—an: 
past as well as the present—have performed your full share of 


wlished either by allowing someone to read the document for 
ö cx by reading steak LOMI. It is submitted, however, 
that this latter mode of communication amounts to slander only, 
and not to libel. A defamatory statement may be published by 
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civic duty and responsibility. You have maintained the city of 
Washington in keeping with the ideals of a great national capital. 
You have builded the city with the revenues that you have pro- 
duced. You have paid the full measure of taxes for the upkeep of 


the city and far more than your proportion for the upkeep of the 
Federal Government. 


Georg ashington’s day. In the earlier period of the city’s 
history people laughed at the national pretensions of the embryo 
city. But today who would be so foolish as to deride the modern 
city of Washington? Your modern city—and it is my city, too, 
and all the Nation's city as well—will be for all time as famed for 


I wonder how many people in the United States or in the world 
know that except for 4 years from 1871 to 1875 the District of 
Columbia has never had an elective representative in Congress. 
With the exception of those 4 years, the Nation’s Capital has been 
the victim of a national mistake now 138 years old. 

Strange though it may be, the present voteless status of the 
citizens of the District is due in great part to a meeting held by a 
grumbling band of starving, penniless men in hia on a 
June day in 1783. 

Those ragged grumblers were heroes, and none shall take their 
glory from them. They were soldiers of the Continental Army and 
had undergone the most gruelling hardships in the face of almost 
certain defeat. Lacking sufficient food and clothing and remember- 
ing the torture of the winter marches, when their shoeless feet 
stained the snow with scarlet, they now were beset with piteous 
pleas for assistance from their families. 

Congress had no money with which to pay them for their serv- 
ices, and the men, growing impatient, turned their anger upon 
mee whom they deemed responsible for their straitened circum- 

nces, 

The Continental Congress, a fugitive body in those stirring times, 
was m in Philadelphia, the city having been evacuated by 
the British. Upon the worried, wearied fathers of our Government 
bi n soldiers vented their pent-up wrath in hostile demon- 

ons. 

The Congress was affronted. It called upon the city and State 
to insure protection from future intimidation. But the guaranties 
were not forthcoming, and the Congress, in deep humiliation and 
pers ate R= Sr neat: N. J. 

e elp mutiny left a deep and burning impression 
upon the minds of that Congress. The records of the time contain 
innumerable references to the need for the protection of the Na- 
tional Legislature. Speeches for several years after the occurrence 
teem with admonitions to Congress that it make itself secure from 
further molestations. 

This attitude was prevalent when the framers of the Constitution 
met and incorporated into that gron immortal document a clause 
relating to the establishment of a seat of National Government, 
expressly providing that Congress should have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the Federal district. 

Of course, there were a number of considerations involved in the 
investiture of Congress with these powers; one, cited by Madison 
in the Federalist, being that the Federal Government should be 
absolutely independent of the State or Territory in which the 
Federal city would be situated. 

The framers of the Constitution were evidently too much con- 
cerned with their graver duties to give heed to the local political 
needs of a community not then even in embryo. It merely pro- 
vided for such a community whose site it did not establish, but 
fixed no period of time in which it should be selected, It would 
be ceded by the ratifying States or some of them and accepted by 
Congress. Sometime in the near or remote future, jurisdiction 
over it would be exercised “when, as, and if” these events tran- 
spired. The details of Mr. Madison’s journal of the sessions of the 
Convention give scant space to discussion of the subject, doubtless 
because it was regarded as a comparatively unimportant detail. 

It was, of course, obvious to the members of the convention 
that the States were extremely jealous each of its own sovereignty. 
The smaller States were openly distrustful of the larger ones and 
these of each other. All of them grudgingly and reluctantly sur- 
rendered to the General Government the powers essential to its 
maintenance. 

Therefore, it was apprehended that in whatever State the Na- 
tional Capital might be located conflicts with its government and 
possibly with the municipality housing it were apprehended, to 
say nothing of complications which might involve the relations of 
that State with other Commonwealths. The national seat of gov- 
ernment must, therefore, be politically external to all the States, 
wherever located. 

But no time was wasted by the framers of the Constitution 
upon the political status of residents of the District. Its locus 
was not of immediate importance, al States and sections 


r 


e 
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munity begin to display that spirit of progress which has trans- 
formed it into the splendid metropolis of today. 

The founding fathers visioned no such expansion of a seat of 
government not then located: Nor could they foresee other 
mighty changes in our many-sided activities through whose agen- 
cies the Nation now covers a continent with a population of 
almost 130,000,000 people, linked together more closely than the 
peoples of their day. The flexibility of the charter they framed 
has enabled their posterity to adapt its spirit to these new condi- 
tions as they have arisen. 

After the Federal Constitution provided for a Federal District, the 
next step was to prescribe its location. That was accomplished in 
general under the authority of the act of July 16, 1790, enacted 
during the First Congress. That act, as you all know, provided 
that the seat of government should be on the Potomac River be- 
tween the mouth of your Eastern Branch or Anacostia River and 
the Conococheague River, which empties into the Potomac 95 
miles upriver from Washington at Williamsport. Selection of 
the 10-mile square was left to President Washington. He was au- 
thorized to appoint the commissioners who under his direction were 
to survey and by r metes and bounds define the boundaries 
of the new Federal District. 

That act also provided that the seat of government should be 
transferred to the Federal District by the first Monday in December 
1800. The Government, led by the Post Office Department, actually 
moved here in the summer of 1800. 

That act of July 16, 1790, is historic. It should be observed by 
you as a great historical organization and by your city as a whole. 
It was that act which enabled the bringing of the National Capital 
to your city. At your last meeting Representative BLOOM, of New 
York, who is the director general of the Federal Commission to 
Celebrate the Sesquicentennial of the Constitution, proposed that 
anniversary celebration to you for observance on July 16, 1940. I 
heartily concur in the idea and, like him, will be glad to cooperate 
with you and with your city in observing that event in 1940. 

Following that act so vital in the city of Washington background, 
President Washington picked the site of your city for the seat of 
government and so announced in a proclamation of January 24, 
1791. On Congress adopting certain recommendations respecting 
boundary lines, he issued a revised proclamation fixing the bound- 
aries from the now-abandoned Jones lighthouse in lower Alexan- 
dria northward across to the Potomac to what is the present area 
of the District of Columbia, In that area were the municipalities 
of Alexandria, founded in 1749, incorporated in 1790, with a popu- 
lation of 4,971 in 1800; and Georgetown, laid out in 1752, incor- 
porated in 1789, with a population of 2,993 in 1800. Also there was 
the settlement of Hamburg, or Funkstown, in what is now the area 
bounded by Nineteenth to Twenty-third Streets and from H Street 
NW. southward to B Street, then the river front. Also the little set- 
tlement of Carrollsburg, embracing a few houses in the area 
between what is now the Marine Barracks and First Street SE. and 
between N Street SE. and the Potomac River. All the rest of the 
Maryland side of the Federal District comprised woods, natural 
meadows, cleared lands, and swamps. 

I can almost visualize a trio of great men standing on an 
eminence on Jenkins’ farm, on the hill where the Capitol now 
stands, looking over the site of the future city and foreseeing the 
possibilities of the new National Capital. Imagine, if you please, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Maj. Charles L'Enfant 
as they stood on that wooded eminence. To the west they 
glimpsed the river port of Georgetown; to the southwest Hamburg 
or Funkstown, almost hidden by the forests. To the south were 
Carrolisburg on the north side of the Potomac, and Alexandria 
5 miles down the river. 

That was the romance of a great city at its inception. I can 
imagine the young French engineer, who had served gallantly 
with the American forces in the War of the Revolution, saying 
to General Washington and Mr. Jefferson, “Gentlemen, this will 
be a great city.” 

L'Enfant drew his plans under the tutelage of his distinguished 
companions of that scene. His plans were and re- 
vised again, but the essentials of his dream, and of the dream 
of Washington and Jefferson are realities now in the most beau- 
teous city on earth, the finest city of all time. 

Ambitious were those three as they surveyed the scene and 
talked that day on Jenkins Hill. Of course, they were ambitious, 
but farsighted. It may have seemed to some foolhardy and 
presumptous to carve the capital of a great Nation from terrain 
so little developed. But two other capitals in all recorded his- 
tory of great nations have ever been founded in that way—the 
former Russian capital, St. Petersburg, later Petrograd and Len- 
ingrad; and the recently created city of Canberra in far Australia. 
This founding of our National Capital is one of the most re- 
markable stories in history. 3 

Government moved here in 1800. When it came, bag and bag- 
gage, there were barely 6,000,000 citizens in the United States, as 
compared with the practically 130,000,000 of today. The country 
expanded and Washington with it. Federal buildings were slow 
of construction. And there is a story that in 1836, a little more 
than a century ago, President Andrew Jackson, impatient at delay 
in the construction of a Treasury building, strode out of the 
White House with other officials and architects, stopped at a 

oint near the northeast corner of what is now the Treasury 
Building site, thrust his cane in the ground and remarked: “Right 
here, I want the cornerstone laid.” And it was. 

We pass on to the days of the Civil War. Some of the Washing- 
ton patriarchs remember the unkempt, struggling town in Civil 
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War days. Streets mostly unpaved, park areas grown over with 
weeds and rank vegetation, cows and hogs roaming on some of the 
streets in the outlying sections. 

The last mayor of Washington, Matthew G. Emery, did much to 
start the wave of improvement. You see his country estate to- 
day out in Brightwood. He was a marshal of the Lincoln inaugu- 
ration, a captain of militia in that period. Early in the Civil War 
he gave his Brightwood estate to the use of the Union Army officers. 
His property was injured at the time of the Fort Stevens en- 
gagement but he refused to make claim for damages, on patriotic 
grounds. Mayor Emery’s term was the inning of the new 
Washington. It was under his administration that the first as- 
phalt pavements were laid in the city. He modernized the tax 
collecting system here; he built new schoolhouses; he paid off old 
debts of the city. 

Mayor Emery, Crosby S. Noyes (father of Theodore W. Noyes) and 
long editor of the Washington Star, Alexander R. Shepherd, later 
Governor of the Territory of the District of Columbia, J. C. Proctor 
(father of the chronicler of your society, John Claggett Proctor) 
worked together for the betterment of Washington, especially 
the public-school system, the tax system, the river front, and 
other Taa of civic development. Mayor Emery had the streets 
cleared of the hogs, geese, and goats that had been running at 
large; he plead and fought for funds to develop the city in keeping 
with the L'Enfant plans. He broke up the monopoly of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio in railroad transport by admitting the Baltimore 
and Potomac, now the Pennsylvania Railroad to the city. He was 
one of the organizers of the Metropolitan Street Railway, of the 
American Security & Trust Co., and of the National Savings & 
Trust Co. He and General Grant, later President, were among 
the seven persons who organized the Metropolitan M. E. Church, 
one of the famous churches in Washington. In my opinion, his- 
tory has given too little credit to Mayor Emery; the story of his 
achievements is told in 40 pages in your Records, volume 20. 

Then came the Territorial government, under Gov. Alexander 
R. Shepherd, “Boss” Shepherd, as he became known in that notable 
period. He was a unique figure as Commissioner of Public Works 
and as Governor of the Territory of the District of Columbia. He 
was imbued with a burning desire to modernize Washington, and 
he did it with a whang. He tackled his job with superhuman 
vigor and resourcefulness. He tore down offending structures. He 
graded streets without regard to property owners“ protests. Houses 
were left high above the street levels. He tore up railroad tracks, 
closed some streets, paved, lighted, and beautified the city. Tiber 
Creek that crawled down and across the city was put under ground. 
Washington sanitation was given real impetus. It was a great 
era. Shepherd made bitter enemies. He went away amid a storm 
of criticism; he came back to Washington a hero, and today his 
statue stands in front of the Munici Building, a tribute of the 
city from its people. 

Your forefathers and mine envisioned a great and glorious city 
here, and the vision is fulfilled. Today Washington is truly the 
symbol of America. 

Let’s glimpse the past and present, epitomized. 

When the Government moved here from Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1800, your city had barely 3,000 population. Until 1871 
the District was governed by an elective mayor and city council, 
with levy courts for years that had broad administrative powers. 
Then for 4 years, 1871-75, the District was a territory, under a 
governor, and for the only time in its history, a Representative 
in Congress, who served in the Forty-second and Forty-third Con- 
gresses, Norton P. Chipman. Ever since then there has been ad- 
ministration by a board of three commissioners. On July 1, 1937, 
you had a population of 627,000. While your city is not regarded 
as a manufacturing or business metropolis, it has more than 
10,000 manufacturing, wholesale, and retail and service establish- 
ments, employing 63,849 wage earners, earning a pay roll of $77,- 
707,772. The aggregate sales or value of products in all these 
establishments in 1935 was $666,915,492. 

I have given this story of the rise of a great city, omitting many 
of the more recent marvelous developments of the National Capital. 
to indicate how the city has grown, how it deserves greater recogni- 
tion by Congress and by the Nation as to its city rights and 
citizenship rights, and to show how the sturdy stock of Washing- 
tonians have done their part in the upbuilding of a community 
that is at once the pride and glory of the Nation. You have faith 
in your city and faith in your country; you have the pride of a 
people who can hark back in history for 138 years through which 
Washington has become the dream city of the world, 

And what relationship do your citizens bear to the District and 
the Nation? Does the District receive the same constitutional 
guaranties that are given citizens of the States? 

You are taxed by and through Congress without any voice in the 
method of taxation. The same cry that went up years ago by the 
great American leaders, “Taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” is now being repeated. The people of the District of 
Columbia have no spokesman in the Halls of Congress. If a 
spokesman for the District of Columbia would be heard, perchance, 
@ new system of governmental philosophy would be brought into 
life and the sequence would be a more satisfactory condition for 
the people of the Nation’s Capital. 

You are deprived of suffrage; denied the right to sue in the 
Federal courts; you have no voice in the selection of high official 
positions in the municipal government; deprived of a voice in the 
method of taxation. You pay the same taxes as are paid by citizens 
of other States, and more than most of the States; you serve in 
emergency in the same armed forces; you pay the same income 
tax; and you willingly pay your own taxes after your taxes are 
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decided upon by Congress. You are denied a vote or voice in the 
election of a President or Vice President. You bow in humility at 
being permitted to live with or without politics. 

Has not this mighty city, Washington, unique among all coun- 
tries, as a disfranchised capital, the moral right of representation 
in Congress in common with the rest of the United States? You 
never have been remiss in recognition of your obligations. You 
have supplied the national defense with more than your quota in 
time of trouble. Your annual contribution to the Federal revenues 
exceeds that of many of the States. 

The political status of the District is unique. It has no prototype 
either at home or abroad. It is the perfect antithesis of self- 
government, Your people are of full political stature, but are only 
citizens in embryo. They are without the franchise, they can 
neither sue nor be sued in the courts of the United States outside 
of the District, and they are ineligible to any elective position. 

The Congress, composed of an upper and lower House, consisting 
of units selected from every nook and cranny of a continent-covering 
Republic, exclusive of the District itself, is ipso facto the common 
council of the city. It possesses exclusive dominion over all cor- 
porate and municipal affairs down to their lowest detail. The 
President, chosen by the electorate, exclusive of the District, is 
ipso facto the mayor of Washington, 

All of them are nonresidents to the last man. They cannot be 
otherwise, for residence which in all other political communities is 
the prime essential to official status is here an incurable disqualifi- 
cation. Ninety percent of this council know little about and care 
less for the needs, the requirements, or the inhabitants of the 
community they dominate. 

Moreover, they are not immediately concerned about the city’s 
future morally, economically, or otherwise. They select District 
committees from their own Members to look after those matters 
with due regard to their wider national responsibilities, and let it 
go at that. 

This type of government may be better than that enjoyed by 
other municipalities, but it is exceptional, un-American, and inde- 
fensible. It is imposed upon the community without their consent 
and by forces wholly external. The people, chafing under these 
conditions, naturally and justly protest against their continuance. 

It may be objected that the representation asked for is national 
as well as local and that Senators and Representatives from the 
District would possess equal authority with those from the States. 
Why not? The National Constitution and Code of Laws are bind- 
ing alike upon the States and the District. It is as much their 
Constitution and Code as it is the States, 

They are an integral part of the country and as such are 
entitled to participate in making the laws under which they are 
required to live. 

It is well that all the people should know that Congress has 
had complete authority over the District since December 1800, 
when Washington formally became the home of the National 
Legislature. The last Presidential election in which the residents 
of the District as such voted was in November 1800—and the 
voters cast their ballots as citizens of Maryland and Virginia. 

Since that time the cry for national representation has been 
raised almost continually. There is no valid argument against it. 
Surely no one seriously would charge that Congress would be 
liable to molestation if the District were given representation in 
Congress and the electoral college. Few, indeed, would have the 
hardihood to conjure up the ghost of F — 1 
persuade Congress that 600,000 persons sho n given the 
right to sue and be sued in the Federal courts. Such contentions 
are below absurdity. , 

Searching among our historical documents, dating from the 
dawn of the nineteenth century, it is apparent that Congress 
intended to change the political status of the District in some 
degree from the beginning, when the population should have 
become sufficiently large. 

But even though the District in 1800 had a population of only 
14,093, of whom 2,072 were slaves, this would scarcely seem to 
J Congress in placing this comparatively small number of 
Americans under what amounted to a benevolent vassaldom. 

The people of Washington have never been wanting in their 
duty to the Government. While protesting against taxation with- 
out representation, as all good Americans should do, they have 
never wavered in their allegiance to the stars and stripes. 

They gave freely of their young men in wartime and were prodi- 
gal of their wealth when the Government sought assistance in the 
Liberty loans. In war and peace alike they have been loyal citi- 
zens and gracious hosts. Certainly they have earned the right 
to vote. 

In waging this commendable war against a form of au 
peculiarly repugnant to triotic Americans you will find that our 
greatest enemy is indifference. Therefore, I charge you, never 
cease to agitate your cause; spread the fire of your zeal through- 
out the city and kindle the dormant sentiment of the Nation. 
If anything ever was worth fighting for it is national representa- 
tion for the District of Columbia. And I am confident that 
finally your campaign will be victorious, as it well deserves to be. 

In my State, if its 2,000,000 inhabitants were told that they 
could have no voice in the Government which they are taxed to 
support, I know what would quickly happen. An army would 
be organized, and it would march across the plains to the Capital 
of the country and enforce its rights. 
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Of course, I do not recommend for you an appeal to arms, But 
you must all be aggressive to secure for yourselves that which is 
rightfully yours. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of March 15, 1938] 

The society adopted a resolution, introduced by Fred A. Emery, 
vice president, praising Senator Carrer for his service to the District 
during his many years in the Senate. The resolution, referring to 
Senator Capper, declared “none has surpassed in his keen interest 
in the welfare of the city of Washington.” ‘The resolution also 
asserted: “To him we, as a society as typical of the true feeling of 
every responsible patriotic organization in the National Capital, 
as our everlasting admiration, respect, appreciation, and grati- 

ie.” 

Edward F. Colladay, president of the Washington Board ‘Trade, 
in an address, declared of Senator CAPPER: N a 

“During 21 years he has been active in District affairs as if the 
citizens were his own constituents.” 

LAUDED BY COMMISSIONERS 
ee Commissioners, in a letter to Senator CAPPER, said 

“The Commissioners and the citizens of this community are 
aware of your untiring efforts for the welfare of the District of 
Columbia during your entire service in the United States Senate. 

ae hte possible, miun the limited compass of this letter, to 
set fo your many achievements for the dev ment and — 
fication of the Nation’s Capital. wo sees 

Fae Brey or 2 alan ee extended in friendship and helpful- 
ness e residen e of Washington. Your ti 
always been at their disposal,” i e 

Commissioner Melvin C. Hazen also sent a separate message, ex- 
preng Pi gic at — N o attend the meeting, due to 

g out of town, and praise nator CAPPER as “a warm personal 
gion wie great friend of the District.” 

arry N. Stull, acting president of the Federation of Citizens’ As- 
sociations, in a letter, declared of Senator CAPPER: “His untiring 
efforts to secure for us some political rights, his sympathetic con- 
sideration of all public matters which deeply concern us, and his 
intimate knowledge of District affairs generally have made him 
2 — i to ae people of the District of Columbia.” 

8 expressed appreciation, in behalf of the f tion, 
* 22 8 per 4 to the District. bitdig? as? 

na APPER likewise was praised in letters from Theodore W. 
Noyes, editor of the Star, and Eugene Meyer, publisher of the 


Washington Post. 
HAILED AS “WISE CHAMPION” 

In his letter, addressed to “fellow members” of 
Historical Society, Mr. Noyes said, part: . 

“I regard Senator Capper as the wise and vigorous champion of 
the unrepresented and helpless people of the District, a consistent 
advocate of eve! that is right and n 
the protection of the impotent people of the Capital and for the 
wise and full development of Washington, the city.” 

Mr. Meyer, in his letter to Senator CAPPER, declared, “I know 
no Senator who has consistently made more friends and who has 
— continuously endeared himself to the friends he has made 

n you.” 

Among others who joined in praising Senator Carrer for his 
long service to the District were Allen G. Clark, president of the 
Columbia Historical Society; Louis L. Bowdler, past president of 
the Northeast Business Men's Association; Edwin 8. Hege, past 
president of the Chevy Chase Citizens’ Association; Wade H. Ellis, 
lawyer; James F. Duhamel, of the Columbia Historical Society and 
Association of Oldest Inhabitants of the District; C. G. Clark, 
Assistant Chief of the United States Weather Bureau; and Mrs. 
Watson V. Shelton, vice president of the Society of Natives of the 
Dait all of whom were at the meeting. 

essages of praise also were sent by Evan H, Tucker, 
of the Northeast Washington Citizens’ Association, and 8 zA 
Driscoll, president of the Mid-City Ci Association. 


The Irish Chapter in Pennsylvania History 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


or 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18 ici a 775 of Wednesday, January 5), 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, FEB- 
RUARY 19, 1938, IN NEW YORE CITY 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an able, thoughtful, and 
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interesting address delivered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gurrey] before the American Irish Historical 
Society at the Hotel Astor, New York City, February 19, 1938, 
the subject of the address being The Irish Chapter in Penn- 
sylvania History. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Two hundred years ago this summer my forebears sailed from 
Londonderry to the New World. I have no doubt but that they 
were singing in spirit, “We're off for Philadelphia in the morning,” 
for that is the port at which they landed in the late summer of 
1738, 

From that time on members of my family have been residents 
of Pennsylvania. However, they evidently increased and multi- 
plied, because after I was elected to the United States Senate in 
the fall of 1934 I heard from Guffeys from 12 different States. 

The American Irish Historical Society, of which I am proud to 
be a member, was established “to make better known the Irish 
chapter in American history,” and, in my judgment, one of the 
brightest pages in that chapter is the contribution by Irishmen 
to the establishment and development of the great Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

For nearly a thousand years, with unfailing courage and with 
enduring constancy, the Irish sought freedom, and for almost 300 
years the Irish have been finding liberty, religious freedom, and 
tolerance in our beloved Pennsylvania. Just as the Star of the East 
led the wise men to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania called thousands of 
these exiles of Erin to refuge and permanent homes in peace, lib- 
erty, and love among its hills and valleys, 

They dotted the hills and valleys of Pennsylvania with the be- 
loved names of their homeland, such as Limerick, Ulster, Armagh, 
Donegal, Mount Joy, Derry, New Derry, Tyrone, Dunmore, Wexford, 
and with perhaps a hundred places called after the names of the 
first Irish settlers. 

Religious intolerance and oppressive laws opened the floodgates 
of Irish emigration, and a mighty stream poured forth. To the 
port of Philadelphia, the cradle of liberty, came these Irish refugees, 
because William Penn, who had lived in Ireland and had peen 
jailed in Ireland, promised them the right of free religious worship. 

Two of the Irishmen who came over with William Penn on his 
first voyage were Thomas Holme and James Logan. Thomas Holme 
as surveyor general of Pennsylvania marked out the boundaries of 
the new Commonwealth. He also surveyed and laid out the plan 
for the city of Philadelphia. James Logan was William Penn's 
secretary, and ably governed the colony for 2 years after Penn’s 
death. 

Philadelphia and Pennsylvania are so intimately associated in 
the minds of most Americans with the Swedish, later Dutch and 
German settlements, that the dominant Irish complexion of the 
city and State in colonial days is generally forgotten. Yet as far 
back as 1729, 5,655 Irish arrived at the port of Philadelphia as 
against 655 English, Welsh, Scotch, and Germans. It was largely 
because of the influx of these Irish settlers that Philadelphia be- 
came the most populous ay oe the New World, and subsequently 
the birthplace of a new na 

From Philadelphia, the eager adventurous spirit of the Irish 
pushed them forth into northern and western Pennsylvania, and 
south and west beyond the confines of the State. 

It was the overflow of Irish settlers from Pennsylvania into 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, and Tennessee which marked the 
beginning of those States. These were hardy, aggressive, and 
enterprising people, imbued with the true pioneering spirit. 

At the time of the revolution the principal Irish settlements 
were in Pe Ivania. The Irish colonists were a practical and 
enthusiastic unit on the side of independence. The most famous 

in the Revolutionary Army was the “Pennsylvania Line,” 
sod it was so predominantly Irish that it was renamed the “Line 
of Ireland.” 

And here it is only fitting that a well-deserved tribute be paid 
to the society of the friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia. 
At Valley Forge the small Continental Army was reduced to the 
most abject want and suffering. At this critical and dark hour 
of the Revolution, when disaster threatened, 34 members of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia came to the rescue 
and contributed over half a million dollars to what was practically 
an empty treasury. It was shortly after that George Washington 
became an honorary member of that society, saying, “I accept with 
singular pleasure the ensign of so worthy a fraternity as that of 
the Sons of St. Patrick, a society distinguished for the firm 
adherence of its members to the cause in which we are all 
embarked.” 

The actual number of Irish in the Revolutionary Army has been 
estimated to have been at least 50 percent. This led Lord Mount- 
joy to inform the English Parliament when it was notified of 
the news of Cornwallis’ surrender, “England has lost America 
through the exertions of Irish emigrants.” 

Pennsylvania is proud of its Irish, and the Irish are proud of 
Pennsylvania. Men of Irish blood hold a proud place in the 
glittering pageant of the soldiers and statesmen who established 


American independence. 

It has been said of Pennsylvania that “It set up the Govern- 
ment in 1789—saved it in 1861—created the American system 
developed its iron and coal—invented its great railways. 


The 
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Pennsylvanian in practical matters was the steadiest of all Amer- 
ican types, perhaps the most efficient, certainly the safest, strong- 
est American in America, and as an ally worth all the rest.” 

It is well known to many of you that the Federal Constitution 
was ratified by the State of Pennsylvania under peculiar and 
extraordinary circumstances. We are indebted to John Barry, 
later Commodore John Barry, who led the mob to a tavern in 
Philadelphia and took from there two members of the legislature 
and carried them to Independence Hall, and by so doing, secured 
a sufficient number of delegates present to count a quorum and 
to force ratification of the Constitution 5 days after Pennsylvania's 
lower counties, then Delaware, ratified the same, 

While the Revolutionary War was drawing to a close a little 
boy was born near Lancaster, Pa., to parents who had emigrated 
from Kilkenny, Ireland. Robert Fulton was drea: dreams 
which were to have a greater effect on civilization than any 
political revolution in history. When he was 14 years old, at 
the time when the Constitution was being drafted in Philadel- 
phia, Robert Fulton was playing with a toy on the Conestoga 
River, a flat-bottomed, rudely constructed fishing boat. Twenty- 
eight years later the Clermont steamed majestically from New 
York to Albany at the impressive speed of 414 miles per hour. 

In any war you can expect to see the Irish in the forefront. 
When Gen. Robert E. Lee entered Pennsylvania he was turned 
back at Gettysburg by General Meade, whose ather was a 
Philadelphia merchant and one of the original founders of the 
Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 

In the Battle of Gettysburg the Irish brigade, commanded by 
Colonel Kelly, stood the brunt of Pickett’s charge. With the flag 
of Erin, the sunburst, and the stars and stripes planted in the 
bloody angle, the Sixty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, part of 
the Irish brigade, held their ground under the withering fire of 
Pickett’s men, the flower of the Confederacy. Today a monu- 
ment stands at the bloody angle, on which the flag of this Na- 
tion and Erin's banner are sculptured. 

By this time you are beginning to wonder if the English, the 
Dutch, and other groups had anything to do with the develop- 
ment of the Keystone State. 

It is not my intention to claim that the Irish are solely respon- 
sible for the creation of our great industrial empire. I am in the 
same position as the dying Irishman who, when told by the 

riest that he must renounce the devil, moaned, “O, Father, I am 
n no position to make enemies.” 

To Pennsylvania came Catholic and Quaker, Church of Eng- 
land man, Mennonite, Dunkard, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Moravian, 
the Irish, the English, the Swedes, the Dutch, and Germans, Welsh- 
men, and Scots. Later, in increasing numbers, came the Poles, 
the Slavs, and the Russians and Italians. Here was America’s 
first melting pot. Here we have been fused in toleration, and 
here all these diverse elements are being fused by the fires 
of experience into strong and malleable metal. 

The following tribute by Meredith Nicholson sums up in a few 
words the story of Pennsylvania: 

“The iron bones of the ponderable earth shook mightily when 
Pennsylvania was born. No light day’s business, the bringing 
forth of this empire, mountains to rear and valleys to cut; broad 
rivers to set flowing in generous channels * * Scratch the 
crust and you may kindle the world’s hearth; scatter seed, and the 
fields were never so green. Fortunate Nation this to have so 
secure a keystone in the arch of States; the spirit of pioneers gaze 
down in pride on the teeming valleys. You, sober ones of the broad 
brims, * * and you in whose blood the Scottish pipes 
skirl and in whose heads kash the wit of Irish mothers, no land 
has ever received sounder or saner Pilgrims. And you, too, plod- 
ding Dutchman, you are not so dull or slow after all, but wise 
in your sowing and reaping. And call the roll of names dear to 
the Welsh stock and mark the lusty response. The soundest 
race stocks in the world are planted here.” 

History, the highest court of humanity, testifies to the irrefuta- 
ble fact that, in every crisis which has confronted America, Irish- 
men and the sons of Irishmen have been the sturdiest supporters 
of our Government in its struggles on land and sea. 

In a broader aspect, there has been no movement for li 
throughout the world which has not felt the quickening impulse 
of Irish thought, Irish action, and Irish sacrifice. In Pennsylvania 
the Irish have added eloquence to the bar, dignity to the bench, 
learning and virtue to the pulpit, wisdom to the legislature, and 
glory to the sword. 

Who better than the Irishman is able to glimpse the horizons, to 
see beyond the immediate present to the immeasurable hills and 
stars beyond to that far-off land where God will gather us all 
together as brothers within the sacred gates through which St. 
Patrick passed so long ago? 

There is no one in all the world who defies adversity like an 
Irishman nor one so willing to engage it in deadly combat. In 
victory he shows neither malice nor arrogance; in defeat he smiles 
through his tears knowing full well that his faith in God will 
strengthen him for ultimate victory. 

Therefore I have no fear for my country, for as long as there is 
Irish blood flowing through American veins our freedom is secure 
and our liberty safe. 

It is customary at this time to recite the litany of those Irish 
who achieved fame and renown in the various fields of endeavor. 
This is not my purpose. Without belittling their achievements, 
if we but pause and reflect, it is apparent that the real glory 
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belongs to those who labored in the mines, the mills, and the 
massive steel plants. 

A solid and enduring State is not built by brilliant exploits. It 
was toil—harsh and cruel and continuous toil—that created the 
Keystone State out of a wilderness. Courage of mind, 
rugged physical strength, fortitude to endure adversity, and the 
resolution, patiently and determinedly, to achieve successful com- 
pletion of the task at hand—these were the attributes of the Irish 

t. Upon this bedrock was Pennsylvania built. 


Economic and Social Benefits of Group Health 
Insurance. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, in 1932 the committee on 
the costs of medical care, which had since 1928, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, studied the mount- 
ing costs of medical care, made their major findings public. 
They discovered that even in prosperous times from 25 to 30 
percent of all cases of relatively serious illness never came 
under the care of a physician. Almost half of all individuals 
and families with incomes of less than $2,000 receive no 
medical care whatever in a given year. The committee also 
determined that because underprivileged workers feel obliged 
to continue working when ill, the average number of days 
spent in hospitals by poor patients is nearly twice as large 
as the average number of days spent in hospitals by middle- 
class and upper-class patients. Among the reasons for this 
are that poor patients postpone calling the doctor, to whom 
they may already be in debt; that hospital care for the poor is 
often free; and that the poor, by reason of bad housing and 
ill nourishment, do not have the bodily resistance of the 
well-to-do. 

AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 

Practically all of the statistical findings of the committee 
pointed clearly toward the need, the importance, and the ul- 
timate economy, from the point of view of both the indi- 
vidual and the community, of a very greatly extended prac- 
tice of preventive medicine. 

With almost equal definiteness, the committee’s findings 
showed that if medical care were to be reorganized in the 
direction of the prevention of illness, it could be most simply 
and economically accomplished by a redistribution of the 
personnel and institutional apparatus of the existing health 
services. 

UNEMPLOYED DOCTORS AND UNUSED FACILITIES 

In addition to the committee’s finding that families of low 
income do not receive medical care in the home, in the 
physician’s office, or in the hospital as often or as extensively 
as their true needs and the dictates of sound medical pro- 
cedure warrant, there is the tragic social fact that the 
medical practitioner and institutions are used to only a 
small part of their capacity. In the same manner as people 
go hungry although the Nation could provide more food than 
its population could consume, and as many are inadequately 
clothed though more clothing could be manufactured than 
used, so even though millions are sick, hundreds of thousands 
are suffering, and tens of thousands die prematurely, the 
available facilities of present-day medical science are more 
than adequate to remedy this condition. 

The science of medicine is striding forward so rapidly and 
the competency of its practitioners is increasing so markedly, 
that it is disillusioning to realize that the organization and 
distribution of medical care is lagging so far behind. The 
result of this social lag is twofold. On the one hand, the 
majority of physicians are underpaid and underworked, and 
on the other hand, the majority of patients are underserviced 
and unable to budget medical costs. 
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The committee cited three items of cost that point to the 
economic need for reorganization of our medical facilities. 
First, the cost of the existing health services to the indi- 
vidual, to the employer, and to the taxpayer, is estimated 
to be over three and a half billions of dollars. Second, 
Dr. I. S. Falk, a member of the committee and now chief 
of the Division of Health Studies of the Social Security 
Board, estimates that a saving of over $78,000,000 might 
be effected through a more efficient use of the existing per- 
sonnel and institutional apparatus. And third, the costs in 
terms of illness and death that might have been prevented 
and the loss of working time, and so forth, are estimated 
by Dr. Falk to be at least $6,000,000,000 annually. The com- 
mittee, Dr. Falk, and many other students of health eco- 
nomics believe that a reemphasis of preventive medicine and 
a reorganization of our health services to this end would 
result in the saving of a substantial part of these huge 
losses. 

ONE-THIRD ILL CARED FOR 

The Technical Committee on Medical Care, in its recent 
report on the Need for a National Health Program, fully 
substantiates the conclusions reached by the older committee 
on the costs of medical care. This report states that at least 
one-third, and possibly as much as one-half, of the American 
people are too poor to provide themselves with adequate 
medical attention. This unhappy situation, they point out, 
does not arise out of any shortage of medical facilities, 
There is a sufficient number of doctors to care for the needs 
of our ailing population, but the distribution of physicians, 
clinics, and hospital facilities is most uneven. Likewise, the 
Technical Committee on Medical Care arrives at the con- 
clusion that the real problem is how to provide those unable 
to bear the costs of medical care with the medical aid that 
is so essential. The committee estimates a reorganization 
of our health services on a national basis would result in 
the saving of a large part of the $10,000,000,000 lost through 
illness, premature death, loss of working time, and so forth. 

The large majority of the employees of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and its affiliated agencies in the District 
of Columbia receive salaries of less than $2,000. These in- 
comes barely, if at all, meet the ever-increasing costs of the 
ordinary necessities of life, especially here in Washington, 
where living costs are as high as those of any city in the 
United States. It is clear, therefore, that they belong to that 
group which is unable to budget or to obtain adequate medi- 
cal services. This means that should the emergency of 
accident or sickness arise, these employees must either plunge 
themselves hopelessly into debt or have themselves branded 
as paupers by calling for public assistance. 

The records of the Federal Credit Union serving the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation showed that the majority of 
loans to members were to meet the costs of medical care. It 
was the realization of this fact by certain employees and 
Officials in the credit union and the Corporation that supplied 
the initial impetus to consider the organization of a mutual 
and cooperative health group. Today, although the Group 
Health Association has been functioning for only 4 months, 
it is estimated that the number of loans made by the credit 
union to its members to meet obligations incurred for medi- 
cal services has decreased by more than 50 percent. A direc- 
tor of the credit union says that the remaining number of 
these loans represent money borrowed to meet obligations 
incurred for medical services received prior to the borrower's 
membership in the Group Health Association. 

WHY NOT GEOUP INSURANCE AGAINST OUR MOST WIDESPREAD HAZARD? 

Because the need for medical attention is so absolutely un- 
predictable and because the average low-income family oper- 
ates on a narrow budgetary margin, the expense of compe- 
tent medical treatment, even if it is not prohibitive, almost 
always means a serious strain on the family budget. To pro- 
vide against this hazard, the Group Health Association fea- 
tures the group-payment plan, which is the principal feature 
of most mutual and cooperative societies. 

Emergency medical expenses that would otherwise have to 
be borne by one individual or one family are distributed 
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under the group-payment plan over the entire membership. 
The individual-risk factor is eliminated, for the cost is de- 
frayed by the small, regular contributions paid by the many 
members. 

The services provided by the Group Health Association are 
not only for emergency situations, but they include most all 
general medical and surgical services. This complete service 
is made available at a cost that the average-salaried worker 
can afford to pay. 

In addition to the periodic-payment technique, the asso- 
ciation embodies the principle of group practice. Both the 
committee on the costs of medical care and the technical 
committee on medical care recommended that group clinical 
practice be the criterion for the proposed redistribution of 
medical personnel and institutional apparatus. 

The group plan inherently provides for a more thorough 
integration of medical practice. Many physicians agree that 
charity patients at hospital clinics receive better care than 
wealthier patients that are served in private offices. The 
reason for this is not the care or carelessness with which a 
patient is treated. Instead, it is because no private office 
has the use of the equipment available at the hospital or the 
assistance of a paid staff to make a variety of technical 
analyses. Besides the equipment and the technical staff of 
the clinic, it is eminently desirable to have at hand a group 
of doctors who may give each patient the benefit of their 
combined skill and experience. No one would question that 
the special branches of modern medical science are never 
more effective than when they are coordinated. 

Another advantage of group practice is the economy that 
results from the reduction of the overhead expenses of rent, 
clerical assistance, losses on unpaid bills, and so forth. The 
average doctor who has gained his training and experience 
at a great cost of time and money should not be required 
to spend many hours in handling the administrative and 
clerical tasks that are associated with private practice. 

A further and significant feature of group practice is that 

t makes the emphasis on curative and preventive medicine 
equal. This is important from the standpoint of the em- 
ployer and of equal, if not greater, importance to the 
employee. When medical care is made so readily accessible, 
and at a cost within their means, the members of the associa- 
tion will call more freely for advice and assistance. 

The importance of a periodic physical examination as a 
check on the health of an individual is widely recognized. 
Both the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. and the Guardian 
Life Insurance Co. have conducted extensive studies of the 
value of such examinations. They have found that the mor- 
tality ratio among those examined regularly was consider- 
ably lower than the normal expectancy. The ordinary 
person generally neglects regular examinations because he 
cannot afford to pay his doctor for anything short of an 
actual illmess. The periodic check up is an essential prin- 
ciple of preventive medicine. 

Under group practice and payment the full use of the 
periodic examination becomes possible. The patient no 
longer hesitates because of the expense. The doctor, for his 
part, with the facilities of the clinic at his command, can 
make a more thorough examination than the average physi- 
cian in his private office. Dr. Louis Reed, formerly with the 
committee on the costs of medical care, estimates that the 
annual number of deaths could be cut by almost 20 percent 
if more persons received the benefit of regular professional 
advice. 

The periodic-payment, group-practice plan has many other 
advantages to both doctors and patients. Not only is the 
economic fear of illness alleviated for the patient, but the 
physicians operating under the plan receive a comparable 
satisfaction in being relieved of the financial worries that 
too often beset those who are dependent upon a fee practice. 
Doctors do not have to seek their patients, and more impor- 
tant, patients do not have to seek their doctors. It is gener- 
ally accepted that the average individual knows little about 
choosing a physician. 
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Under the group plan, a staff of specialists are chosen for 
him, and he may be satisfied that he is being treated only 
by well-trained, capable, and experienced men. Should 
there be any question in the mind of a member, the mutual 
and cooperative character of the organization provides the 
means of redress and remedy. 

The experience of many private business corporations fully 
substantiates the advantages of the periodic-payment, group- 
practice method of medical care. In 1931 the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimated that approximately $72,000,000 
was being spent annually by private concerns in the interest 
of the health of their employees. Dr. Franklin M. Martin, 
director general of the American College of Surgeons, be- 
lieves that this figure is an underestimate and that the 
amount should be placed nearer to $100,000,000. 

CORPORATION EXPERIENCE 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has for many years 
maintained not only a health clinic for its 12,000 home of- 
fice employees, but also a variety of health services including 
a sanatorium for tuberculosis cases. To quote the official 
opinion of the results achieved: 

The company feels amply repaid for its efforts. * * * A 
recent tabulation showed that the clerical employees at the home 
office had an average length of service of 72 years. The com- 
pany's interest in the employees’ well-being constitutes good busi- 
ness, for it increases the efficiency and permanence of the work- 
ing force and secures their loyalty and interest. 

The official opinion also stated that the Metropolitan’s 
welfare work was worthwhile because of its influence on 
other employers. 

Another outstanding organization which has had a profit- 
able experience with its medical service is the Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation, which employs about 16,000 workers in 
three cities. The number of persons, including employees’ 
dependents, who receive care totals about 60,000. That the 
company believes its investment profitable is demonstrated 
by this comment: 

We have a family of happy, contented workers. They are receiv- 
ing adequate medical care from doctors interested in their welfare 
and not influenced by financial considerations; they are not forced 
ta consult quacks or to purchase medical nostrums; they are not 
impoverished by the advent of illness; they are able to produce 
more finished material per worker than any similar group; they 


are so satisfied with working conditions that a very low labor turn- 
over prevails. 


Many other large industrial concerns sponsor group-health 
associations for their employees. The medical director of 
the New York Stock Exchange circulated a questionnaire 
among a group of 400 industrial medical departments which 
met the standards set by the American College of Surgeons. 
One hundred and sixty-nine organizations, representing a 
total of 903,832 employees, replied. These employees re- 
ceived medical attention at an average cost per year per 
person of $7.95. About 500,000 employees were receiving 
periodic examinations; laboratory work was performed for 
almost 700,000; dental inspection and treatment was given to 
about 266,000; and hospital arrangements were made for 
about 345,000 persons. About 75 percent of the persons re- 
ceiving these benefits paid nothing whatever, while the re- 
mainder contributed only a part of the expense through bene- 
fit associations, pay-roll deductions, and so forth. 

Through these industrial medical departments almost 
1,000,000 employees who otherwise would have been unable 
to secure adequate medical care were offered the advantages 
of group medical practice at a cost within their means. The 
statistics just quoted are exclusive of industrial-accident 
cases which, by law, must be provided for in another manner. 
The tremendous savings to this group can hardly be calcu- 
lated, and these savings could not be reduced only to dollars 
and cents. 

A TESTED METHOD—NOT AN EXPERIMENT 

The clinics and infirmaries of most colleges and universities 
embody the group principle of payment and practice. Stu- 
dents usually pay for this medical service through a uniform 
annual payment included in their tuition charges. This type 
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of clinic also furthers the cause of preventive medicine, for 
most colleges require an annual physical examination. The 
Army and Navy likewise provide medical care for their en- 
listed men without payment of special fees for each case of 
illness. In the military medical service great emphasis is 
placed on the preventive work so that officers and men may 
continue in good health for meeting their duties. 

It is most logical to assume that if many private and public 
organizations have tested group-health plans over a long 
period of time and have found them economically and socially 
practical, a Government agency could achieve similar results. 
In the light of these facts the investment by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board of $40,000 in the Group Health Association 
for its employees seems very small, indeed. The Board was 
frank enough to admit that its primary motive was a selfish, 
economic one. The reduction in workdays lost through sick- 
ness, the increased efficiency that may be expected from 
employees enjoying good health, and the decreased personnel 
turn-over should, in the long run, prove to be worth the 
expenditure of so reasonable a sum as $40,000. Naturally the 
Board could not be unconscious of the salutary effect that the 
establishment of the Group Health Association would have 
toward the continued growth of the group-health ideal. 

The Group Health Association cannot be considered as an 
experiment. It represents social progress, however, for it has 
taken liberal advantage of the experiences of the group plans 
that have been in operation for some time. Those who would 
question the worth of the association must find themselves in 
the position of challenging social progress. 


Largest Coal-Producing District 
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HON. JOE L. SMITH 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1938 


Mr. SMITH of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, in the avons 
of February 28, the able Member of the House representing 
the Twenty-fifth Illinois District, Hon. KENT E. KELLER, 
while discussing appropriations for the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission, made the statement, “I have the largest 
coal-producing district in the entire United States of 
America.” 

As much as I admire the distinguished Member from 
Illinois, I am unwilling that his assertion should stand un- 
challenged for the very personal reason that I am now and 
have been since 1929 representing in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the largest coal-producing district in the United 
States of America. 

When I was first elected to Congress in 1928, I came here 
from the old Sixth West Virginia District, which produced 
more than 50,000,000 tons annually of the finest quality coals 
found on the American Continent. In 1934 I was reelected 
from the new Sixth West Virginia District after my State 
had passed a reapportionment bill. In this redistricting, 
my district was shorn of one of the large coal-producing 
counties, Fayette County being attached to the new third 
district. My present district, however, remains the banner 
coal-producing district in the United States, and my State 
remains the largest producer of bituminous coal in the 
United States. 

The report of the United States Bureau of Mines show- 
ing production, by counties, in the several States in 1935 
shows that the four counties comprising the Sixth West 
Virginia District, in that year, produced a total of 34,616,503 


T 
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The able Member from the Twenty-fifth Ilinois District 
represents a district comprised of the counties of Alex- 
ander, Franklin, Jackson, Perry, Pulaski, Randolph, Union, 
and Williamson. Five of these eight counties which are 
coal producing mined a total of 15,995,780 tons in 1935, or 
only 46 percent of the tonnage of my district. The produc- 
tion in these five counties is reported: 


15, 995, 780 

West Virginia not only contains the banner ceal-producing 
district of the Nation—my district—but it also contains the 
second largest coal-producing district in the United States, 
I refer to the Fifth West Virginia District, represented by 
my distinguished colleague Hon. Jo Kee. There are seven 
counties in this district, five of which produced in 1935 a total 
of 28,315,033 tons, namely: 


Greenbrier r 
McDowell .... 
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Total Sos ͤ00ß000u0000bb00b 28, 315, 033 


Without disparagement of the industrial production of the 
Twenty-fifth Illinois District, the record shows that one 
county in the Fifth West Virginia District—McDowell—pro- 
duced more coal than was mined in the five coal-producing 
counties of the Twenty-fifth Illinois District. 

I refer to this unusual record made in my State of West 
Virginia because the mining of coal is a basic industry. It 
employs more than 100,000 men, who earned in wages during 
the year closing June 30 last more than $152,000,000. This 
huge pay roll filters down into almost every business in the 
State. Our coal is shipped into more than half of the Ameri- 
can States, and in turn we buy machinery from the States of 
the North and Middle West, textiles from New England and 
the South, foodstuffs from the western prairies and the great 
Northwest, shoes from Massachusetts and Missouri, and fruits 
from Florida and California. 


The Day We Honor 
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OF NEW YORK 
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SPEECH BY HON. JOSEPH A. GAVAGAN, OF NEW YORK, AT 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, ON MARCH 17, 1938 


Mr. GAVAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following speech 
delivered by me on St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 1938, to the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, at Youngstown, Ohio: 


I deem it an honor and privilege to be invited by my good friend 
and colleague, Hon. MICHAEL Kirwan, to address you on this anni- 
versary of Ireland’s patron, St. Patrick. While I, like millions of 
those of Irish blood revere and honor the memory of this great 
saint, missionary, and priest, it is well to N that before 
St. Patrick. Treland 


great Christian princip changed 

acter and influenced its institutions, they did not bring to Ireland 
civilization and culture. Erin, or Ireland, had at St. Patrick’s 
coming a distinct and unique civilization centuries old. My hope 
tonight is that when I finish I shall leave with you a brief outline 
of the true historical character and achievement of the great Irish 
Nation and its people. We of Irish descent have heard so long the 
story of the physical strength and bravery of the Irish that we 
often unconsciously think of the Irish character as that depicted 
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in the miserable performance of a Harrigan and Hart so-called 
comedy. I, along with millions of my race, admire strength and 
bravery and take pride in Ireland’s contribution to liberty on the 
battlefields of the world, especially those fields where were fought 
the wars of America. Yet it is not Ireland’s prowess in war that I 
wish to stress. I desire to bring you along the other and more 
pee arate OF Saree eens a00; ee PO ee 
reland’s attainments in culture and her contribution to civiliza- 
tion, which in my opinion stamps her today the foremost nation 
in all the world, if judged from the viewpoint of true A 


onians, 
Philistines, the Greeks, the Romans, the Goths, and Visigoths and 
all those races that once lived and ruled but to disintegrate, decay, 
and die. Yet there is one race and nation of antiquity that still 
reigns, whose culture and tradition, thank God, still survive, whose 
strength of character and fortitude shines forth today as a beacon 
light guiding the nations of the world along the pathway of 
culture, civilization, and Christian spirſt. 

Unlike the natives of Britain and Scotland, the Irish in pre- 
Christian times were not brought into contact with Roman insti- 
tutions or Roman culture. In consequence, they created and 
developed a civilization of their own that was in some respects 
without equal. They were far advanced in the knowledge of 
metalwork arid shipbuilding; they engaged in commerce; they 
loved music and had an tance with letters; and when 
disputes arose among them, these were settled in duly constituted 
courts of justice, presided over by a trained lawyer, called a 
Brehon, instead of being settled by the stern arbitrament of 
force. Druidism was their pagan creed. They believed in the 
immortality and in the transmigration of souls; they worshipped 
the sun and the moon and venerated mountains, rivers, and wells; 
it would be difficult to find any ministers of religion who were 
held in greater awe than the Druids. 

Two races were mingled in the ancient Irish, the fair or auburn- 
haired with blue eyes and the dark-haired with eyes of gray or 
brown. More than a thousand years before the coming of Christ, 
the Milesians appear to have reached Ireland through Spain. 
They came swiftly to power and divided the country into four 
provinces or kingdoms. How many races had preceded them re- 
mains an enigma of history. Socially they were tribal. Heads of 
tribes were petty kings, each with his stronghold of a primitive 
character, each with his tribal warriors, bards, harpers, and Druids. 
Commerce and war brought the Irish into contact with Britain 
and the Continent, and thus was Christianity gradually intro- 
duced into the island. Though its progress at first was not 
rapid, there were, by 431, several Christian churches in existence; 
and in that year Palladius, a Briton and a bishop, was sent by 
Pope Celestine to the Irish who already believed in Christ. Dis- 
couraged and a failure, Palladius returned to Britain after a brief 
stay and then, in 432, the same Pope sent St. Patrick, who be- 
came the apostle of Ireland. Because of the great work he did, 
pd Rahal ee gn e ee e eee et to 
such an extent has the dust of time down on his life and 
acts that the place and year of his birth, the schools in which he 
was educated, and the year of his death are all matters of dispute. 

Tradition accounts that he was born at Dumbarton in Scotland: 
in the year 372; that in 388 he was captured by the Irish King, Niall, 
and brought to Ireland and sold as a slave. As such he served a pagan 
chief, Milcho, who lived in what is now the country of Antrim. 
From there he escaped, returning to his own country; he had many 
visions urging him to return to Ireland and preach the Gospel; he 
then went to France and there was educated, ordained priest, later 
consecrated bishop; then, accompanied by several ecclesiastics, he 
returned to Ireland. From Wicklow, where he landed, he pro- 
ceeded north and endeavored, but in vain, to convert his old pagan 
master, Milcho; thence he proceeded south to Downpatrick and 
Dundalk to Meath, where, in sight of Tara, the high King’s seat, 
he lighted the paschal fire. Here he confounded the druids in 
argument, baptized the high King and the chief poet, and, turning 
north and west, crossed the Shannon into Connacht, where he 
spent 7 years, Thence he passed into Donegal, thence 
Tyrone and Antrim, thence to Muenster, remaining there 7 years. 
Finally he returned to Armagh, which he made his episcopal see, 
and died at Saul, near Downpatrick, in 493. 

To understand the intellect of pre-Roman Gaul, of Spain, or 
Portugal, and largely of Germany, and even Italy, we must go to 
Ireland. Whoever visits Spain or Portugal to investigate the past 
of those countries will find that the record stops where Rome 
began. The first record the inhabitants of England have of the 
past of their island comes from the Roman invasion. They know 
of the earliest figures in their history from what a foreign de- 
stroyer tells them in an alien tongue. All the early life of Celti- 
berians and Lusitanians has passed away from the record of human 
endeavor, save only where we find it recorded by the Italian in- 
vaders in their own speech, and in such terms as imperial exploi- 
tation ever prescribes for its own advancement and the belittle- 
ment of those it assails. Ireland alone among all western nations 
knows her own past, from the very dawn of history and before 
the romance of Romulus began, down to the present day, in the 
tongue of her own island people and in the light of her own native 
mind. Her early history is not a record of a remote population, 
far from the center of civilization. It is an authentic story of all 
western civilization before the warm solvent of Mediterranean 
blood and iron melted and molded it into another and rigid shape. 
che Irishman steps out of a past that knew the heroisms and 
tragedies that uplifted Greece and laid Troy in ashes and swept 
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the Mediterranean with an odyssey of romance. Well-nigh every 
hill or mountain, every lake or river, bears the name today it bore 
a thousand, two thousand, years ago. Ireland gave to the world 
such a galaxy of saints and scholars that she has throughout his- 
tory’s story been lovingly called “the island of saints and scholars.“ 
These scholars, and especially the Irish monks, were mariners as 
well, and in their hide-covered currahs traveled the seas. What 
of the triumphs in the spread of learning and religion of SS. 
Brendon and Columcille? Brendon went to Wales and Scotland and 
some historians claim that he ventured as far as the American 
shore. Be that as it may, his discoveries kept in mind the possible 
existence of the western world. History informs us that St. Colum- 
cille’s name was honored not only in Gaul, Spain, and Italy, but 
in Rome itself. England owes him a special veneration, because of 
the widespread apostolic work accomplished within her borders by 
his Irish monks. Onward ever onward went these Irish monks to 
Gaul, Switzerland, Italy, Prance, Belgium, Germany, and even Bul- 
garia. They were not only apostles of souls but also masters of 
intellectual life. Thus in the seventh century the Celtic monastery 
of Luxeuil became the most celebrated school in all Christendom. 
Who is there audacious enough to challenge Ireland’s contribution 
to chemistry, physics, biology, geology, medicine, engineering, 
astronomy, and mathematics? Time will not permit to call the roll 
of honor in these sciences of the sons of Erin, who won high 
place in each. The world has unstintingly proclaimed and ac- 
claimed Ireland's contribution to the field of music, letters, and 
poetry. Her artistic craftsmanship in gold, silver, and copper has 
been world renowned. Her contribution to architecture is well 
exemplified by the name “Celtic.” She was the designer of the 
round tower, well described by D. F. McCarthy in the following 
verse: 

The pillar towers of Ireland, how wondrously they stand 

By the lakes and rushing rivers through the valleys of our land; 
In mystic file through the isle, they lift their heads sublime, 
These gray old pillar temples—these conquerors of time. 

Here was placed the holy chalice that held the sacred wine. 

And the gold cross from the altar, and relics from the shrine, 
And the mitre brighter with its diamonds than the East, 
And the crozier of the Pontiff, and the vestments of the priest. 
In the field of literature and manuscripts what nation can boast 
of a Book of Kells—the all surpassing masterpiece of Celtic illumi- 
native art—acknowledged the most beautiful book in the world? 

Ireland alone among western lands preserves the recorded tradi- 
tion, the native history, the continuity of mind, and of speech 
and song, that connect the half of Europe with its ancestral past. 
Early Europe was very largely Celtic Europe; nowhere can we 
trace the continuous influence of Celtic culture and idealism, 
coming down to us from a remote past, save in Ireland. 

Thus is- briefly recited Ireland's contribution to civilization, 
culture, and religion. There remains, what to my mind is her 
greatest contribution—like the rays of the sun each is as great 
as the other—her love of liberty, justice, and freedom shines 
forth in her diadem—as a pearl of precious price. Wherever and 
whenever free men gather they bow in reverence at the mention of 
her name. Agricola advised the empire builders of his day that 
Rome should “war down and take ion of Ireland, so that 
freedom should be put out of sight.” She was unique in history 
for she sought and loved freedom not for herself alone. Never 
in her proud history has she "the heel of an Achilles.“ 
She loved freedom for freedom’s sack—she was ever ready to defend 
her from the tyrant and usurper. Her love of freedom was 80 
great she lay down her life for it. Throughout all time she has 
ever resisted the invader; though she has been despoiled and her 
green fields made crimson with the blood of her sons, she has 
ever upheld freedom’s torch; not for herself alone, but as man’s 
greatest inheritance. 

Freedom has not come to Ireland; it has been “warred down 
and kept out of sight” but it has been kept in the Irish heart, 
from Brian Boru to Robert Emmet, by a long tale of blood, shed 
always in the same cause. Freedom is kept alive in man's blood 
only by the shedding of that blood. The influences that begot 
this reverence for freedom lie in the island itself no less than in 
the remote ancestry of the people. Whoever looks upon Ireland 
cannot conceive it as the parent of any but free men, Climate 
and soil unite to tell man that brotherhood, not domination, 
constitutes the only nobility for those who call this fair shore 
their motherland. The Irish struggle for liberty owes as much, 
perhaps, to the continuing influence of the same lakes and 
rivers and the same mountains as the survival of any political 
fragments of the past. Irish history is inseparably the history 
of the land, rather than of a race; and in this it offers us a 
spectacle of a continuing national unity that long-continuing 
disaster has not been able wholly to efface or wholly disrupt. 

Suffering begets love; the greater the pain the more intense the 
love; Christ’s love for mankind was so consuming that He laid 
down His life for our redemption. Ireland’s love of freedom was 
so intense she has throughout time offered her sacrifice on the 
altar of liberty; to the four corners of the earth have gone her 
sons and daughters, as scholars, artists, poets, missionaries, and 
soldiers. No space of time is void of the impress of her char- 
acter; truly may it be said of her—she has left her footprints on 
the sands of time. Yea; footprints that today will lead the world 
from the ravages of hate, irreligion, and ignorance, back to the 
path of truth, justice, and peace. Irishmen! wherever you may 
be, in whatever place or clime you foregather, raise your eyes 
and hearts to the soul of the land of the shamrock and in the 
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trinity of its leaves keep ever alive the torch of truth, liberty, 
and justice; be ever mindful of Erin’s grandeur and glory: strive 
always to be worthy of your great: inheritance, and be thus as- 
sured that on that great day when nations, like men, shall stand 
before the eternal seat of judgment, God will on Ireland bestow 
His benediction. 


Tariffs on Manganese and Feldspar Should Not Be 
Reduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1938 


BTATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS H. CASE, OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMA- 
TION 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted by the House, I offer for the Recor the 
stenographer’s minutes on my statements at the opening 
hearing of the Committee for Reciprocity Information in 
connection with the negotiations of a reciprocal-trade agree- 
ment with Great Britain: 


Mr. Cask. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I was 
glad to hear the chairman say that the purpose of these hearings 
and the purpose of these studies was to improve the conditions of 
employment in the United States and to build, I take it, purchasing 
power in the United States. 

I particularly want to speak with respect to items 302 and 214 
of the paragraph numbers as cited in the notice of hearing, deal- 
ing respectively with manganese and feldspar. 

Before mentioning those, however, just briefly I would like to 
say a word about wool. A year ago the wool producers in my 
district in western South Dakota were contracting their wool at 
from 27 to 35 cents. Today there have been no buyers out there 
when the quotations have been about 17 cents. When the an- 
nouncement was made of this proposed agreement with the United 
Kingdom, lambs were being bought by feeders at 9½ cents. To- 
day the price on them is 8, and sinking below that; with the result 
that the feeders who purchased lambs in the fall, expecting to make 
some money on them by feeding during the winter, find that the 
gain in weight will not offset the decrease in price. 

I want to say a word also with respect to p: ph 207, clays 
and fuller’s earth and the other items included in that paragraph. 

Within the past few years in western South Dakota and eastern 

ming, a bentonite industry has been developed, using allied 
clays, fuller's earth, and such as that. At the little town of Ard- 
more an industry which had gone into a receivership was resusci- 
tated and put on its feet and is today operating. If the com- 
petitive clays are brought into this country at a reduced rate, it 
means d g their market. 

At the town of Belle Fourche there are three companies operat- 
ing in the bentonite industry today, shipping clays. At one time 
Belle Fourche was the largest primary livestock shipping point 
in the United States. Last year there were more carloads of 
bentonite shipped out there than there were carloads of livestock. 

Now I want to turn to the two items I particularly want to call 
to the attention of the committee. 

First, paragraph 302, on manganese. The Tariff Act of 1930 of 
course, as the members of the committee know, established a 
tariff of 1 cent a pound on manganese and 1% cents or 1% cents 
on ferromanganese. The Brazilian trade agreement cut the ferro- 
manganese to 1 cent and cut the straight manganese rate to a half 
cent—that was practically cutting them in two. 

The result of that in South Dakota was this. The General Man- 
ganese Co. had spent something over $300,000 in exploring and 
preparing to put in a factory to develop the manganese deposits 
in South Dakota, Upon the announcement of the Brazilian trade 
agreement they were stopped dead, and today they have been un- 
able to start, although they have been trying to find ways in 
which they could reduce the cost of processing and of production. 

The importance of manganese is a thing which lends itself to 
the special consideration of this committee, because in the state- 
ment of the President, when he recommended the passage of the 
Trade Agreements Act on the 2d of March 1934, he said, “You and 
I know, too, that it is important that the country possess within its 
borders the necessary diversity and balances to maintain a rounded 
national life; that it must sustain activity vital to national defense; 
and that such interests cannot be sacrificed for passing advantage.” 

Senator SHEPPARD, chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
in the Senate, speaking on the 18th of February, at the annual 
dinner of the National Reserve Officers Council of the United States, 
here in Washington, set forth the fundamental reasons for the 
preparedness program that is now being advocated, including the 
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enlargement of the Navy. The thesis that forined his speech was 
that we must have a larger Navy to maintain the sea lanes where 
we get the things that are necessary to American civilization, At 
the very top of the list he placed manganese. He said, “Can you 
imagine American civilization as we know it today without steel?” 
And then he made the statement, which everyone knows, that steel 
cannot be produced without manganese, And then he said that 
95 percent of our manganese today comes from abroad. 

Now, the trade agreement with Brazil didn’t result in such a great 
increase of shipments of manganese from Brazil. But Russia and 
the Gold Coast of Africa profited by that agreement under the 
most-favored-nation clause. t of our Manganese used 
in this country comes from Russia. As Senator SHEPPARD says, 
“Our sources of manganese today are 4,000 miles away.“ 

In 1934, before we had the Brazilian agreement, we imported 
from Russia 124,836 tons. In 1936, the first full year of operation 
of the Brazilian agreement, importations increased to 289,867 tons— 
more than double. In 1934, from the Gold Coast producers, we 
imported 73,858 tons. In 1936, the first full year that they received 
the benefit of the Brazilian agreement, the importations jumped 
from that 78,000 to 241,594 tons. The inevitable result is that the 
* manganese industry has been crippled and practically 

royed. 

During the World War the price of manganese, in the short space 
of a few months, leaped over 300 percent; and it did it because in 
times of war you have got to have manganese. 

Today there is pending in the Senate a proposal to spend 
$40,000,000 for the purchase of manganese for a stock pile for mili- 
tary purposes, 

But you need the manganese also if you are going to make steel 
for ordinary domestic purposes. 

There have been two things, I suppose, that have been advanced 
as the reason for not protecting domestic manganese. In the first 
place, there was the notion that we didn’t have an adequate supply 
in the United States. The second question that was raised was 
whether or not the supplies constituted a high enough grade of 
manganese to warrant their development. 

On the first point, there is more manganese in the United States 
than there is iron ore, when you consider the amount of manganese 
that is required to process the iron ore. Dr. Dean, the Chief of the 
Metals Division of the Bureau of Mines, in testifying before the 
Naval Appropriations Committee for the appropriation bill for 1939, 
stated that the surveys of the United States Geological Survey and 
of other persons indicated or had convinced him that—— 

Chairman Grapy. Pardon me, you realize that the question of the 
duty on manganese is not up for consideration at this time? 

Mr. Cask. It is cited in the notice for a British agreement, list- 
ing items on which concessions will be considered. 

Chairman Grapy. Well, the full duty reduction was made, and it 
is probably just listed as an all-inclusive item. There is no possi- 
bility under the law of reducing it further. 

Mr. Case. Yes; I am aware that it isn't going to go below 50 per- 
cent, because I introduced a resolution of inquiry to determine the 
fact, and the Secretary of State replied to that very definitely 
stating that; but I was also told in communication with Mr. Sayre, 
in the Department, that it might be that it would be included so 
as to be bound with the British agreement, 

The manganese producers of the country don't want manganese 
included in the further agreement, because we are hoping, if we 
can do what should be done for the domestic manganese industry, 
that the Brazilian agreement will be terminated and that it will 
not be bound in other agreements, where we would have to go 
through the process of terminating other agreements. 

If the Chair will assure me that manganese will not be included, 
even at the present 50-percent reduction, I will be glad to proceed 
to feldspar. 
cee Gravy. Of course, I can't assure you of anything like 
that. 

Mr. Cask. Then, I would like to make a further observation. 

It is also proposed in the Canadian agreement notice—not under 
consideration now—to reduce the rate on ferro-manganese, which 
has not been reduced the full 50 percent as yet. 

I should like to say this with respect to our domestic supply, 
that concerning the supply in South Dakota alone, the report of 
D. F. Hewitt, of the U. S. G. S. in 1929, revealed that there were 
102,000,000 tons of metallic manganese in the survey he made in 
nine townships alone, and that the supply of manganese extended 
farther up and down the river. That alone is more than half of 
the known reserves in the United States, and it is more alone than 
would be required to process all the iron-ore reserves in the United 
States, 

Chairman Grapy, What is the present rate on manganese? 

Mr. Cask. Well, it is one-half cent a pound. 

Chairman Grapy., Which represents about 50 percent, doesn’t it, 
ad valorem? When the rate was cut in the Brazilian agreement the 
ad valorem equivalent was 110 percent, and we were supplying 
only about 6 percent of our requirements. The rate was lowered 
to 55 percent, and I should suppose that they have fairly adequate 
protection, What is the price of manganese? 

Mr. Case. The price of manganese at Pittsburgh is about 66 cents 
a unit. The price, of course, today is up from what it was at the 
time of the Brazilian agreement, because of the increasing demand. 
The matter of processing manganese has also undergone a great 
change in the last few years. The development of cheaper elec- 
trical power at Boulder has caused the Bureau of Mines to make 
investigations there, The University of Minnesota has made some 
very interesting research in the processing of the South Dakota 
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ores and today the producers tell me if they could be assured of a 
Btable price so they would know where they are, that they could 
go ahead and produce the domestic manganese that we need. And 
the manganese that would be required for a single year’s operation 
of the industries in the United States would produce some 
68,000,000 man-hours of labor. 

I want to turn now to the subject of feldspar. 

Mr. Arner. How high do you think the tariff should be on man- 
ganese in order to give adequate protection to the American pro- 
ducers? 

Mr. Case. They tell me if they were assured of a price of 70 cents 
& unit that they could go ahead and develop the industry, but it 
costs a great deal to install plants and furnaces, and the fluctuating 
price was reaps for the breaking of the manganese producers 
after the war, and although they came into production some during 
the war under the stimulus of very high prices, as soon as the war 
prices were gone they flopped. 

What we would like to be able to do would be to stabilize the 
industry with a uniform price both in peace and war. If the tariff 

were restored to what it was by the act of 1930, that would be 
adequate. 

Mr, Arner. In that case would we still be able to supply our 
domestic ents? 

Mr. Case. Yes; we would; we would pay a little tariff until—the 
steel industry would a little more tariff—until the domestic 

plies were brought a state of production, but there are cer- 
9 te reserves. And H the committee would like, I can 
give them letters from at least 10 of the 20 States that are listed as 
having important domestic deposits, as listed by the Bureau of 
Mines in their annual report. 

Mr. Arner. How much would that increase the cost of manganese 
to the manufacturers? 

Mr. Case. Well, if they are paying 66 cents now, and if we got 70 

cents, it would make the increase about 7 cents on a ton of steel. 

Chairman Gravy. Could we give this item to Mr. TrEapway as one 
on which he might agree that the duty was too high? I imagine 
pare ne one question with regard to national defense. If you have 

ply which would seem to be indicated that under a 
1b Pe l PTT 
FFC r Git@dies standpoint 
to stimulate the using up of that? Isn't it a little better to pre- 
servi or an emergency? I won't prolong the og rg however. 

I would like to submit any information that the com- 
mittee would like as to the adequacy of our domestic reserves. I 
am sure that when Dr. Dean told the Naval Appropriations Com- 
mittee at were adequate supplies—that that 
would indicate that we are not in danger of exhausting them. 

Chairman Grapy. You might go on to the next item. 
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dspar production prior to 1923. 
In 1933 the production was 


a day. 

A little over a year ago now, a mill was opened at Custer, with 
a capacity, working three shifts, of 120 tons a day, and it worked 
24 hours a day during the past year—being responsible for the 
continued increase. 

At the town of Pringle, land has been bought for another mill. 
At the town of Custer a site has been selected for another mill 
because there are mountains of feldspar in the Black Hills await- 
ing development, and the trade has found it out and is finding 
that it is getting a superior grade of feldspar from there. 

But if you propose to reduce the little tariff protection they now 
have, let me tell you what it is going to do. The miners or the 
ranchers or the people back there in the mountains who have a 
dyke of feldspar, go and grub out the feldspar today and haul it to 
town and get $2.50 a ton. That is not much, but it has kept them 
off the relief at any rate, It is not a decent return for an Amer- 
ican producer but they are doing it because it is better than 

ing on relief. But if you reduce the duty on feldspar you are 
threstening that kind of employment where people are trying to 
o 

One mill opened last year; two more mills in the process of 
opening. Another mill rehabilitated. If you cut the duty on 
feldspar you are threatening the life of that industry. 

There is an even larger aspect of that. We have several moun- 
tains in the Black Hills which have tin, a vory low percentage, 
but you will find by consulting the records of the Burea ureau 
Mines that the only place where tin has really been produced 10 
F ONA PADA CE Foara. HIS There has been 


some production over a period of years. tin occurs in a 
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feldspar matrix. The tin cannot be produced for its own value 
but if the ore can be ground and the feldspar, which constitutes 
about 60 percent of the rock, can be used, then the tin can be 
produced. Now we need that tin. How much tin there is nobody 
adequately knows. There are guesses ranging all the way from 
45,000 tons of metallic tin to 60,000,000 tons, in the mountains, 
m that tin will not be produced if you destroy the value for the 
Along with feldspar we also get beryl and various lithium-pro- 


ducing minerals, essential to air conditioning, and the entire 
. ment in that field is threatened if you reduce the tariff on 
ar. 


Chairman Grapy. Thank you, Mr. CASE. 


A Powerful Navy Is the Security of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. EDWARD W. CURLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1938 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, the whole world is more or 
less suffering from a severe attack of the enemies of civi- 
lization. Old traditions are broken down and new ideals 
are set up in other parts of the world. Might is the weapon 
chosen over right. 

AMERICAN POLICY— PEACE WITH HONOR 

American foreign policies trend back over memory lane 
to the traditions of the founding fathers. Said policies are 
eliminating imperialism by such steps as cooperative effort 
toward Philippine independence, by termination of the 
Cuban protectorate, proclaiming the Monroe Doctrine, and 
by breaking down our foreign tariff barriers by negotiating 
17 reciprocal-trade treaties with friendly foreign nations, 
under the authority granted by Congress, and maintaining 
a strict neutrality from entangling foreign alliances. No 
European system of communism, fascism, bolshevism, or 
nazi-ism can ever fasten these four horsemen into a strait 
jacket on the United States of America. 

A powerful naval defense will prevent such a debacle. 
The scarecrow in certain parts of the earth today is not only 
the radical philosophies mentioned above but the widening 
of the breach between common sense and radical reasoning, 
as well as the attempt to crown bigotry on top of tolerance. 
Our distinguished Secretary of State, Hon. Cordell Hull, said: 

We must maintain our and courage. International 


strength 
anarchy threatens to inundate world and sweep away the bases 
of civilization. 


Congress will protect America by the enactment of H. R. 
9218. The report of the Committee on Naval Affairs states 
on page 7, as follows: 


Authoritative statements by the President and the Secretary of 
State, show that the policy of the Nation is not imperialistic, is 
not aggressive, but on the contrary is purely a policy of defense 
and of self-reliance. With the traditional United States policy of 
nonalliance with any other nation, this Nation has proclaimed 
and maintained that it stands alone, that it seeks no ces, no 
military support. The very fact of its standing alone requires an 
adequate defense. This bill provides such an adequate defense. 

The increase authorized in this bill will furnish the minimum 
national defense necessary to attain our national security and pre- 
serve our Republic. 

The increase of 20 percent provided for is not for the purpose of 
attacking foreign shores or to undertake any aggression. 

We do not covet one foot of soll of any other nation. 

This is strictly a defensive program. This increase is not for the 
purpose of policing the world or to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. It is solely for the purpose of affording an adequate 
defense for the continental United States and its insular posses- 
sions, and in that way insuring peace for America. 

The Secretary of State has repeatedly stated, both orally and in 
writing, “that we have no alliances against or ‘understanding with 
any other nation, nor are any contemplated”; the Secretary of 
State has repeatedly stated that “we have no understanding or 
agreement, expressed or implied, for the use of our Navy in con- 
junction with any other nation.” 

Time after time the Secretary of State has stated “we have no 
understanding or agreement with any nation that our Navy or any 
part of it will police or patrol or be transferred to any particular 
water or any particular ocean.” 
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Admiral Leahy, ranking naval officer, stated before the committee 
that “the Navy, ‘had no foreign commitments”; that “it had no 
thought of any assistance in the problems of any other nations”; 
that “there are no understandings regarding assistance to be given 
or received”; ; that “there had been no talk of giving or receiving 


assistan 
He further stated the “Navy solve naval-defense 


expects to 
problems that may confront the United States in the Navy's tra- 
ditional way without alliances.” 

He forcibly pointed out that the “Navy expects to stand on its 
own feet in providing protection to the United States, and it 
expects to succeed.” 

ADEQUATE NAVAL DEFENSE HOLDS DEMOCRACY SAFE FROM DICTATORSHIP 

The various types of foreign dictatorships in the several 
totalitarian states invented novel ideas of government and 
life. What the aforesaid modern dictator does is rule by force 
and by terror to establish his autocratic authority. “I am 
monarch of all I survey. My right there is none to dispute.” 
The underlying philosophy of our Government is based on 
freedom in every sense of the word. In human affairs there 
are forces making for happiness and forces making for misery 
over which we have no control. We can never anticipate in 
advance when enemies may attempt to strike—the convinc- 
ing proof of this is the history of recent date recording inva- 
sion and seizure of a friendly nation by a more powerful 
neighbor by force of might over right. So we must be pre- 
pared against such an attempt against America and her 
possessions. 

ENEMIES FROM WITHIN THWARTED BY OUR NAVAL PROGRAM 

From the large amount of propaganda sent me by mail 
against the increase of our Navy, it seems to me there are sub- 
versive, anti-American influences treacherously and cunningly 
at work in this country to undermine it by vile, invidious 
propaganda. America must defend herself and her citizens 
and property by the appropriation of the $1,121,546,000 
recommended by the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

It is a great political truth that the welfare of the people 
is the first duty and highest aim of the American Government. 
The Constitution of the United States was ordained and 
established by the people to protect their mutual welfare. It 
is with that human object in mind that our American Gov- 
ernment will build an adequate navy to guarantee her people 
peace, happiness, and contentment. 


Shipbuilding on the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1938 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to discuss briefly 
one phase of the pending bill which is of vital importance 
to the Pacific coast and to the Nation as a whole. This 
measure, providing for the greatest peacetime naval con- 
struction program in the history of the United States, is 
dedicated solely to the object of national defense. Certain 
of its provisions are designed to correct an amazing defect 
in our existing system of defensive facilities. Other speak- 
ers in the Well of this House have recently pointed out that 
the shipyards of the United States today are not capable of 
completing this enormous program of construction within a 
reasonable period of time. I desire to direct your attention 
to the fact that this confession of weakness is based, in 
large part, upon a policy of neglect of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry on the Pacific coast which dates back to the end of 
the World War. For many years prior to the termination 
of that great conflict the building of ships was a major 
activity in the ports of our western coast, but during the two 
decades that have elapsed since the war came to a close not 
a single large ship has been constructed there. As a con- 
sequence, many of our western shipyards have fallen into 
disuse and their equipment has become practically obsolete 
with respect to the construction requirements of today. And 
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yet we are confronted with the grave paradox that during 
this same period the Pacific Ocean has become, by common 
consent of our naval authorities, the principal theater of 
activities of the American battle fleet. 

The decline of shipbuilding on the West coast is obviously 
due to certain natural advantages enjoyed by eastern ship- 
yards as à result of their proximity to the sources of supply 
of essential raw materials. Nearly all of the basic materials 
which enter into ship construction are produced in the east- 
ern part of the United States. The favorable differential in 
the cost of transportation alone has enabled Atlantic ship- 
builders to underbid their competitors of the far West, and 
to obtain practically all of the important contracts let by the 
Government in recent years. 

But the transcendent importance of the national defense 
has brought our Navy Department to a realization that the 
necessity for maintaining adequate construction facilities on 
the Pacific coast cannot longer be subordinated to local ad- 
vantages elsewhere in commercial competition. In his mes- 
sage to Congress upon the bill now before us, the President 
pointed out that the national defense cannot be limited to 
one ocean and one coast without endangering the safety of 
the Nation on the other coast and in the other ocean. And 
he added, with grave significance, that we could not be cer- 
tain in an emergency that the connecting link between the 
two oceans—the Panama Canal—would be safe. 

In the event of such an emergency, a naval vessel crippled 
in the Pacific would be in an extremely precarious predica- 
ment. The present facilities for repair would undoubtedly 
be overtaxed, and if the Panama Canal were not available 
for use it might be necessary to tow the vessel around the 
Horn to one of our Atlantic shipyards in order to restore it 
to service. The only practical alternative would be to keep 
the crippled vessel on the inactive list until the meager facil- 
ities on the Pacific coast were able to give it attention. The 
consequences of a succession of such contingencies, during a 
major conflict, can easily be imagined. 

It is essential, therefore, that if our Nation is to be prop- 
erly defended in the Pacific, new and enlarged facilities for 
ship construction and repair must be provided on that coast. 

This bill provides that a portion of the naval construction 
work which it authorizes shall be allocated to the Pacific 
coast. If this be done, adequate shipyards will be con- 
structed there to meet any requirements for a national 
emergency. 


H. R. 9047, To Investigate and Control Venereal 
Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1938 


LETTERS IN REGARD TO THE BILL H. R. 9047 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under leave unanimously 
granted me to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I am sub- 
mitting copies of correspondence with the editors of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., relative to H. R. 9047, the Bulwinkle bill, to impose addi- 
tional duties upon the United States Public Health Service 
in connection with the investigation and control of the 
venereal diseases. 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, March 7, 1938. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PHILLIPS: Perhaps you have already studied 
H. R. 9047 which has been introduced in both Houses by Senator 
ROBERT M. La FoLLerre and Representative A. L. BULWINKLE. 
As editors of the Ladies’ Home Journal we have interested our- 
selves in this bill because we feel its passage is, in a very real 
sense, vital to our readers. So interested are we in its passing 
that we have asked our readers (as you will see by referring to 
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pages 24 and 25 of the April Ladies’ Home Journal sent to you 
under separate cover) to write you a letter, if they agree with us, 
telling why they think this bill should be immediately passed. 

We deliberately asked our readers to write you letters 
of circ petitions for mass presentation. It was our opin- 
ion that a letter, showing a definite interest on the part of your 
constituent, would have more influence with you than a more or 
less automatically signed petition. 

We are desirous of finding out whether we are right, and 
whether our readers are as interested in the passing of this bill 
as we have anticipated they would be. Therefore, we are asking 
a selected group of Senators and Representatives to call the 
attention of their secretaries to this letter. Will you ask your 
secretary to note the response so that, in the event of our get- 
ing in touch with you later, we will be able to learn what the 
attitude of your constituents has been? 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Bruce GOULD. 


Marca 12, 1938. 
Mr. Broce Govtp, 
Home Journal, the Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


My Dear Mr. Govutp: I have your letter of March 7 calling 
attention to your treatment of H. R. 9047, the antisyphilis meas- 
ure in the pages of your valued publication. I will gladly note 
the response to views set forth for the benefit of your readers and 
Lae ee with me at any time 


ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 
Marca 15, 1938. 


š GouLp, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


My Dran Mr. Govutp: Further reference is made to an article 


y 
which may — to time be introduced in the Congress. 
Very A 
ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 


A bill (H. R. 9047) to additional duties upon the United 
States Public Health Service in connection with the investiga- 
tion and control of the venereal diseases 
Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved July 9, 1918, is hereby 

amended by adding, after section 4 of chapter IV, Fortieth United 

States Statutes, at page 886 (U. S. C., title 42, sec. 25), sections 4a, 

4b, 4c, 4d, and 4e to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4a. For the purpose of assisting States, counties, health 


adequate measures for the prevention, 
treatment, and control of the venereal diseases; for Page’ purpose of 
studies, investigations, and demonstrations to develop more 


the printing of reports, documents, and other material relat- 
ed thereto, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, the sum of $3,000,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, the sum of $6,000,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, the sum of $12,000,000; and for 
each of the 10 fiscal years thereafter, the sum of $25,000,000. 
“Sec. 4b. Prior to the beginning of each fiscal year, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service shall determine 


and Hawaii. 
the several States upon the basis of (1) the population, (2) the 
extent of the venereal-disease problem, and (3) the financial needs 
of the respective States. Upon making such allotments, he shall 
certify the amounts thereto to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The amount of an allotment to any State for any fiscal year re- 
maining unpaid at the end of such fiscal year shall be available 
for allotment to the States for the succeeding fiscal year in addi- 
tion to the amount appropriated and available for such fiscal 
year. 

“Sec. 4c. Prior to the beginning of each quarter of the fiscal year, 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service shall d 
the amount to be paid to each State for such quarter from the 
allotment to such State, and shall certify the amount so deter- 
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mined to the Secretary of the Treasury. Upon receipt of such 
certification, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, through the 
Division of Disbursement of the Treasury Department and prior to 
audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office, pay in 
accordance with such certification. The moneys so paid to any 
State shall be expended in carrying out the p specified in 
section 4a, and in accordance with plans presented by the health 
authority of such State and eee by the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service. 

“Sec. 4d. With the approval of the Secretary of the 
and after consultation with a conference of State and Territorial 
health officers, the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
is authorized to prescribe the rules and regulations necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 

“Sec. 4e. This act shall not be construed as superseding or 
limiting the functions, under any other act, of the Public Health 
Service relating to the prevention, treatment, and control of 
venereal ; or the expenditure of money therefor.” 


Naval Authorization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. McGRATH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1938 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, American citizens are a 
unit in support of national defense. Our differences of 
opinion are concerned solely with the methods of defense 
and with the present need for increasing our present defense 
forces. No responsible group and no individual of standing 
is advocating or supporting aggressive action or imperialistic 
policy, but no sane mind will deny that there are govern- 
ments—powerful governments—which at the present time 
have embarked upon careers of expansion, aggression, con- 
quest, and domination, without particular regard to treaty 
rights or private interests of other peoples or nations. 

God Almighty has blessed us with almost unlimited natural 
resources, and the courage, hard work, and inventive genius 
of our people have built up the greatest national wealth that 
the world has ever seen. This constitutes a major temptation 
to every grasping and unscrupulous group. In the present 
state of world affairs we are reluctantly compelled to admit 
that our safety depends upon two things: First, upon our 
ability to defend ourselves, and, second, upon a knowledge 
on the part of the rest of the world that we are both able and 
willing to make that defense effective. 

As long as the sailing ship and the slow-moving coal burner 
constituted the sole means of sea transportation, our two 
oceans furnished an almost perfect. natural defense from 
European or Asiatic invaders, but oil-burning navies and 
gigantic armadas capable of transporting almost unlimited 
aircraft to our very doors transformed the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans into very potential avenues of hostile ap- 
proach. 

There are no second prizes in war. An inadequately de- 
fended nation is in as desperate a situation as is a nation 
which is absolutely without defense. It has been repeatedly 
said that it takes two to make a fight, but the truth is that it 
takes only one to make a successful conquest. 

It is no answer to say that we could wipe out any enemy 
force which was landed on our shores. It is quite possible 
that the inherent strength of our people would be roused 
and that we would ultimately defeat any enemy; but at what 
a cost. France and Belgium, with the help of Great Britain 
and the United States, ultimately shook off the German in- 
vaders, but it was the French and Belgian towns, farms, and 
homes, the Belgian and French cities and villages which were 
destroyed; it was the French and Belgian women and chil- 
dren who paid the hellish price which is the fate of an in- 
vaded people. Whatever else Germany may have lost in the 
World War, no German city was shelled, no German farm or 
VCC the entire western 
front. 

It has been repeatedly stated and I believe it to be true 
that if Germany had believed in 1916 and in 1917 that we had 
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a large, well-trained army and an alert and efficient navy, the 
United States would never have been confronted by the ques- 
tion as to whether or not we would enter the World War. 
When Lloyd George in 1918 said that it was a race between 
Wilson and the Kaiser, he stated the truth. Germany be- 
lieved that we would not be prepared to fight effectively 
before late August of 1918. By straining every resource, we 
threw an effective army into the battle front in July; that 
turned the tide. But the German guess was tragically near 
to correct. 

At the present time every nation in the world is adding to 
its armament. We know that Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy are building navies undreamed of a few 
years ago; we know that Japan is tremendously increasing 
her navy, and we also know that she has declined to inform 
anyone as to either the extent or the nature of her increase. 
We also know, especially after the recent developments in 
British politics, that George Washington was eternally right 
and that we must depend upon our own defenses rather than 
upon expected help from any foreign source—be that source 
Great Britain or Latvia. 

In 1922 we destroyed practically all of the modern units of 
a real navy, and today we find ourselves with a navy vastly 
inferior to Great Britain and, as far as modern ships are 
concerned, about to become inferior to Japan. We have the 
greatest seacoast in the world. We have two ocean fronts 
to defend, and, as far as I am concerned, I intend to support 
not only this bill but every other similar measure until I am 
definitely assured that no nation or no possible combination 
of nations can furnish an effective threat to our safety. 

God grant that we may not have war; but if we do, I 
am determined that that war shall be won by us before and 
not after either San Francisco and Seattle or New York and 
Boston have been ravaged. This result can best be accom- 
plished by the maintenance of a navy which can and will 
meet any enemy far enough from our shores to prevent any 
real threat to the teeming millions who live within gun 
range of either of our coasts. That navy should be big 
enough and sufficiently modernized to be able to protect both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts even if the Panama Canal 
were destroyed, and powerful enough to stop any threaten- 
ing colonization or penetration of any of the Americas by 
any European or Asiatic power whatever. This bill is a 
step in the right direction. 

By amending section 6 of this bill the committee, among 
other items, has provided: 
$3,000,000 of which shall be expended for the construction of a 
rigid airship of American design and American construction of 
about 3,000,000 cubic feet capacity to be used for training, ex- 
perimental, and development purposes. 

With the further provision that $15,000,000 in addition is 
authorized to be used to enter into contracts with inventors 
and manufacturers for experimental work, models, plans, 
‘materials, and the development of projects useful to the 
national defense. 

Some of our American people and possibly some Members 
of this House have been discouraged concerning lighter- 
than-air activity because of the loss of the Akron and the 
Macon. Regrettable as these losses were, no one has sug- 
gested that heavier-than-air activity should be stopped be- 
cause of disaster after disaster in the early days of avia- 
tion; nor, even today, is the same thing suggested because of 
the unfortunate series of passenger-airplane losses. 

According to Admiral Leahy, previous experimentation 
with the use of lighter-than-air craft has been confined to 
scouting duties in connection with the fleet, but other fields— 
especially the use of lighter-than-air ships as carriers for 
bombing planes—remain to be developed. A surface air- 
plane carrier costs a minimum of $50,000,000, At approxi- 
mately the same cost we could construct 10 lighter-than- 
air dirigibles, each capable of long-distance movement, at 
triple the speed of a surface carrier, and, in all probability, 
adding exceedingly to the effectiveness of our fleet. This 
relatively small authorization for lighter-than-air will enable 
our Navy to develop lighter-than-air craft and to determine 
whether or not the genius of American inventors and Amer- 
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ican design can do for this field of transportation what they 
have done for the airplane and the automobile. 

New section 11 of the bill provides: 

That the Navy Department shall construct upon the Pacific 
coast of the United States such vessels as the President of the 
United States may determine to be necessary in order to main- 
tain shipyard facilities upon the Pacific coast necessary and ade- 
quate to meet the requirements of national defense, 

Prior to and during the World War, shipbuilding was a 
major industry on the Pacific coast. We had well-equipped, 
modern shipyards; we had a wonderful force of well-trained 
shipbuilders; both have disappeared. Not a major naval 
or merchant marine ship has been constructed on the Pacific 
coast since the California was launched in 1922. To state 
and restate the condition of shipbuilding on the Pacific 
coast serves no mere sectional purpose. Practically our 
entire fleet is now based on the Pacific coast, and we know 
why! In case war comes there will be battles; we will suffer 
losses; and unless the first victory is a complete victory the 
Navy will have to fight and fight again. 

The prevention of national disasters might easily depend 
upon the speedy refitting of partially disabled capital ships. 
Without quoting detailed statistics, it can be stated as an 
undisputable fact that we have neither the trained men nor 
the modernized yards on the Pacific coast to take care of 
even a 10-percent-casualty list. To talk of hauling the 
cripples through the Panama Canal to the Atlantic shipyards 
is fantastic, and to consider towing them around the Horn is 
too ridiculous for serious consideration. We can best prepare 
for this emergency by providing ship construction on the 
Pacific coast; thus justifying the rehabilitation of the ship- 
yards themselves and the retraining of an efficient corps of 
ship mechanics. These yards cannot be made ready for 
action overnight, and the testimony of Congressman. RICHARD 
WELCH, of San Francisco, probably the best- informed man 
on ship construction in the House of Representatives, is that 
it takes from 4 to 5 years to train a ship mechanic. Your 
committee is not asking adoption of this section because a 
very few of us happen to live on the Pacific coast, but rather 
because shipbuilding on the Pacific coast is vital to our entire 
policy of national defense. 

I expect that this bill will be overwhelmingly passed by this 
body, and I am firmly convinced that by serving notice upon 
the world that the United States of America is ready to take 
care of her own, we will have taken a real forward step in 
the preservation of peace. 


A Tribute to Our Irish Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., ON ‘MARCH 13, 1938 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an inspiring address delivered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] at Spring- 
field, Mass., on March 13, 1938, the subject of the address 
being A Tribute to Our Irish Heritage. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

I am honored that in arranging your exercises in commemora- 
tion of the patron feast day of the Irish people you should re- 
quest my presence, and it is with special pleasure that I have 
come from Washington to join with you in celebrating the one 
occasion in the year that gives us an opportunity to proclaim 
our admiration and our gratitude for the deeds and accomplish- 
ments of the men and women of the Irish race. 
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I trust that time may never eradicate from the hearts of future 
generations in whose veins flows Irish blood the heritage that is 
theirs. But I am reminded of how much the Irish youth of today 
have missed of the real significance of St. Patrick’s Day to the 
Irish-Americans of the older generation by reason of not having 
witnessed and participated in the celebrations of the earlier days. 

My memory brings me back to the Irish atmosphere in my own 
home as a boy. On the walls of my father’s home were pictures 
of Daniel O’Connell and Robert Emmet. I remember the in- 
scriptions beneath the pictures. Under O’Connell’s, “the English 
Government may trample over my dead body, but never over the 
living man.“ And under Emmet's portrait those inspiring words 
from his death plea. 

This was not an unusual decoration in the Irish home 50 years 
ago. Side by side with the symbols of their faith were the pictures 
of Irish heroes or of Irish scenes and events. The Almighty alone 
knows how much the consolation of religion and pride of race 
helped them battle on against almost unbearable burdens and 
win for themselves and their children in one generation a place 
of respect and influence in the life of the Nation. 

Let me add also that no one can comprehend and fully under- 
stand the character of the Irish people by viewing merely their 
struggle for liberty in the homeland. To my mind, the real char- 
acter of our people should embrace the humility, the indomitable 
perseverance, and the courage of the Irish exiles who first came 
to America, and running through all that story like a thread of 
gold will be discovered the character of the Irish mother whose 
piety, love of home, devotion to her family, and her uncomplain- 
ing burden-bearing challenges our admiration. 

Out in the Middle West, beyond the Mississippi, they recently 
built and dedicated a statue to the pioneer woman of the West. 
It is a fine portrayal of the Scandinavian women who, side by 
side with their pioneer husbands, explored and built up the great 
western prairies. Some day I should like to see a monument 
erected by the sons of Irishmen, to the Irish immigrant mother. 
It would be a noble, robust figure with a sad face, but it would be 
a face that radiated purity, spirituality, and all that is noble and 
courageous in motherhood. 

Tonight my mind goes back also to the celebrations of bygone 
days—the High Mass on the morning of St. Patrick’s Day—in 
the afternoon the parade. How grand they looked. Even though 
their backs were bent and muscles stiffened from the grind and 
toll of long years of the hardest and often menial work, little 
did they think or care for their lack of soldierly bearing. Enough 
that their green banners were flying and that they were giving 
manifestation to their fellow countrymen of their pride in their 
race and inviting them on this one day in the year to give a 
thought to Ireland—her sufferings and her hopes. At night they 
crowded into the city or town hall or church basement to hear 
the music of their fatherland and to listen to inspiring stories 
of the struggles of their race for religious, political, and economic 
freedom, 

It was from these scenes and from the homes of these Irish 
immigrant fathers and mothers that came the galaxy of Irish- 
American men whom I remember as a boy. In Boston, there was 
John Boyle O'Reilly, the great Irish poet and exile; Patrick A. 
Collins, lawyer, orator, an honored Representative of his adopted 
country in the House of Representatives at Washington, consul 
general to London, and later as mayor of the city of Boston; 
Patrick Donahue, editor of that oldest of the Irish papers, the 
Pilot; Thomas J. Gargan, one of the leaders of the Boston bar. 
In Fall River, John W. Cummings was a glant among the legal 
fraternity of southeastern Massachusetts. In central Massa- 
chusetts, John W. Corcoran was advancing to leadership in civic 
affairs and at the bar, later the running mate of Governor 
Russell for lieutenant governor and the first Irish-American to sit 
on the superior court bench. 

Here in Springfield the late beloved James B. Carroll was begin- 
ning the career which led him, step by step, to service in the 
highest judicial court of the Commonwealth—the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court—a position which he honored and adorned. 

The roll is a long and honorable one—they represent the emer- 
gence of the Irish people from the immigrant class to positions of 
influence and power in the life of our country. 

I recall the many efforts to aid here in America the Irish cause 
for freedom. I was a mere lad in the days of the Irish Land League. 
With tremendous enthusiasm the Irish in this country got behind 
this movement to end landlordism in Ireland. The Collinses, the 
Carrolls, and others espoused the cause of Ireland on every platform 
from one end of Massachusetts to the other. An older brother 
of mine, long since deceased, but then a young lawyer scarcely more 
than 21 years of age, was state secretary of the Irish Land League. 

I recall the visits to America, from time to time, of the Irish 
members of the British Parliament to raise funds for the cause of 
freedom. I heard and was thrilled by the Irish eloquence of John 
Redmond, “Tay Pay” O’Connor, and Joe Devlin. 

Since the treaty establ the Irish Free State the whole 
picture is changed. The attitude and, indeed, the spirit of the 
Irish-American is naturally changed. The hopes, aspirations, and 
ambitions of the Irish people in Ireland are no longer theirs. I fear 
that the history of the race and its struggles appeals less and less to 
Irish-Americans. This is regrettable. This is why I asserted earlier 
that the Irish-American youth of today has lost much that was of 
value in giving him an understanding of his heritage. 

Ah, my fellow citizens, this priceless heritage that is ours is too 
valuable to lose, and we must combat militantly the forces of 
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materialism that tend to rob us of it. Our ancestors bequeathed 

us neither wealth nor power nor position, but they gave us spiritual 

ile qualities of heart and soul, that are priceless and far more 
uring. 

Let my plea tonight therefore be that of an older brother 
urging you to protect and preserve the house and home of your 
fathers against the storms and cyclone in a world gone made in its 
deification of the materialistic. 

The simple truths which our forebears brought here were largely 
those possessed by the founders of our country and which, in my 
opinion, are the foundation upon which our greatness has been 
built, without which much that we have achieved and enjoyed will 
be lost. Our forebears were penniless. Their gifts to the New World 
were few but potential. They were spiritual rather than maierial. 
What did they bring? Love of and explicit trust in the Supreme 
Being, unyielding devotion to freedom, unshaken confidence in 
democratic institutions, and hatred of the tyrannical aristocratic 
ee ea the a 

is was philosophy, but they brought more, they possessed 
the personal virtues that alone can develop and — these 
theories of government; namely, industry, probity, and a deep 
sense of justice and a concept of citizenship that not only made 
public office an inviolate trust but made citizenship a precious 
gift that led them to love and respect the free institutions of this 
Republic as scarcely less sacred than their religious sanctuaries. 

Democracies, as never before, are on trial today. The movement 
away from democracies toward fascism and communism is the out- 
standing question discussed in all the chanceries of the world. Can 
democracies survive and reject the new economic philosophy behind 
fascistic and communistic movements? 

We must keep in mind that it is economic principles that has 
given strength and support to these new forms. Communism and 
fascism do not differ materially on economic theories. The philoso- 
phy of the Fascist is less drastic and extreme than communism. 
There is more recognition of private property rights in fascism than 
in communism. However, they both strike deeply at all the politi- 
cal principles and idealism which brought democracies into exist- 
ence. They both make the state supreme. The state exists for the 
individual and the individual in return must give his all to the 
state. He is a subject rather than a citizen of the state. They 
both deify the state. They both look upon religion as an enemy to 
the state and they are in open war upon religion. For the Iimme- 
diate present this is not true of the fascism in Italy. 

All democracies, on the other hand, recognize spiritual values and 
individual rights beyond the control and power of the state. I 
know no better way of pointing out the distinction between com- 
munism and fascism, on the one hand, and democracies, on the 
other, than by quoting from our own Declaration of Independence 
which so strikingly presents the democratic concept of the relation- 
ship of man to the state. 

Let me repeat those immortal words in the opening sentence of 
this charter of our liberties: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

Our forefathers declared that to secure these rights governments 
exist. They boldly proclaimed that whenever any form of govern- 
10 10 5 destructive of these unalienable rights, revolution was 
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Thus itis clear that democracies are governments of, by, and for 
the people, subject to the protection and preservation of those 
unalienable rights that the Creator has given to mankind. No 
such theory or protection exists in the Fascist or Communistic 
state. All the great truths and political ideals that we hold dear 
are sacrificed in these new philosophies. The battle is on and 
we must accept the challenge. 

If we adhere to the ideals and virtues of our heritage we will 
not—indeed we cannot—fail. 


Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY, OF CONNECTICUT, 
AT NEW YORK CITY ON MARCH 17, 1938 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, in New York City, on March 
17, the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY] de- 
livered a very eloquent and thoughtful address to the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. I ask leave to have the address 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My invitation, for which I am grateful beyond my gift of ex- 
pression, is to respond to the toast “The United States of America.” 

On this day of days on an Irishman’s calendar, we Americans, in 
whose blood still courses the priceless ingredient of our Gaelic 
ancestry, join with the other sons of Ireland throughout the world, 
to commemorate a Roman citizen and a great man of God, who 
brought light to the land of our fathers. By the growing custom 
of unfolding centuries, this day has come to mark not only the 
outpouring reverence of the Irish for the name of St. Patrick, but 
also the renewal of pledges by the sons of Ireland to the principle 
of right living and good government. It is to these that the tradi- 
tions of Ireland, as enlightened by the teachings of St. Patrick, 
have always been dedicated. 

Thus it is that we citizens of this great nation, the shrine of 
modern democracy, may on this unique feast day, rise, and in 
unison as sons of St. Patrick, drink our toast, and pledge yet again 
our allegiance to The United States of America. 

Just as Patrick the Roman dedicated his life and his work to 
Treland, and by his example and his teachings infused into the 
very hearts of the men of Ireland the enduring spirit which lifted 
them up and made them a united people—so do we, the descendants 
of that people, endeavor to transmit to this our own country, and 
for most of us our native land, a spirit equally enduring, a love 
just as unfathomable, and a loyalty against which, since the days 
of 1776, neither the false charges of bigotry, nor the shifting winds 
and tides of alien conspiracies, have ever been able to prevail. 

It is popular in some circles to characterize St, Patrick’s Day 
as the day upon which individual Irishmen release the welled up 
enthusiasm of their hearts and indulge in unbridled celebrations 
marked chiefly by the most extravagant kind of self-praise, and 
the most comprehensive claims for achievements by the Irish. It 
is not uncommon for men in other places to practice a kind of 
self-idolatry because of the courage and endurance of Irishmen 
during centuries of suppression. This seems to me quite natural, 
but it is more particularly true that the American of Irish an- 
cestry is looking calmly and courageously into the future, de- 
termined to play his role well, ever mindful that he is permitted 
to tread an exalted stage. 

The United States is a marvelous domain. It is a noble monu- 
ment to opportunity and humanity—a land of liberty since the 
days of the founding fathers. God willing it shall remain a 
country of complete freedom long after places which have aban- 
doned liberty are broken and crumbled in the dust. 

There is beauty in the name, and great glory in the history of 
the Union. The United States is truly a place where there is an 
almost holy meaning as a man declares his “love of country.“ 
You friends of the sons of Irishmen may be equally sure that 
there is a like holy meaning when a native“ Irishman declares his 
“love of country.” 

Let me read the preamble of the constitution of Eire. It seems 
to me that the Irish, writing under a special God-given light, 
start anew, under an armour of protection that will resist every 
thrust, and that Ireland, like the United States, will endure until 
the dawn of eternity. 

It begins in this beautiful fashion: 

“In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity, from Whom is all au- 
thority and to Whom, as our final end, all actions both of men 
and States must be referred, 

“We, the people of Eire, 

“Humbly acknowledging all our obligations to our Divine Lord, 
Jesus Christ, Who sustained our fathers through centuries of trial, 

“Gra efully remembering their heroic and unremitting struggle to 
regain the rightful independence of our Nation, 

“And seeking to promote the common good, with due observance 
of Prudence, Justice, and Charity, so that the dignity and freedom 
of the individual may be assured, true social order attained, the 
unity of our country restored, and concord established with other 
nations, 

“Do hereby adopt, enact, and give to ourselves this constitution.” 

A new nation born in the name of God, and declaring complete 
dependence upon His wisdom and goodness and guidance, will pre- 
vail against the onslaughts of paganism and the insidious effort of 
any frail-minded men who would tear down a noble undertaking. 

Although America sometimes looks with suspicion upon hyphen- 
ation, there is an understanding that our observance of the feast 
day of Patrick, and our love of the traditions and teachings of 
Ireland, is completely in keeping with the spirit of The United 
States, and makes us stronger Americans. There is beauty in the 
name Ireland and a magnificence in the name United States. 
Our inherent love of the little country across the sea has intensified 
our love for the land that is our own. Love of country is not 
alone a love of soil, of hills and valleys, mountains and plains, riv- 
ers and lakes, and men and women and children. It is all of 
that—but more than that—it is a love of institutions and tradi- 
tions and of the glorious places in history. 

Our love of country comes in part from a feeling of gratitude 
that in The United States men may arrive at high place in any field 
within our borders though their beginning was in the “social no- 
where.” Living examples of this truth are on both sides of this 
table, and may be found tonight in hundreds of other places 
throughout the land, where liberty-loving men gather to pay trib- 
ute to the loving memory of Patrick, and to the glory of God, who 
sent Patrick to the Irish people hundreds of years ago. 
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Those in this country who believe in the Providence of God, and 
every Irishman does, are almost convinced that this part of the 
world was purposely hidden away for centuries, before the veil 
was finally drawn and America was given to mankind for the es- 
tablishment of a new order. 

The world was ages old when a group of men met at Philadel- 
phia. But old as it was, a new spirit was born. There was created 
a government that provided for order with liberty. It was born 
out of trials in the old world, and difficulties in the new, and out 
of man’s desire for freedom, As we have since sought God’s help, 
He has guided us and the fires lighted there have burned brightly 
until the coming of our generation. 

From then until now men and women have come here from most 
all of the older nations. There came Germans and Jews, Nor- 
wegians and Swedes, Italians and Greeks; people from the Balkan 
states, humble folks from Spain and Denmark, and many from 
the British Empire. Not the least important among this latter 
group were the sons and daughters of old Ireland. They called 
The United States a melting pot, and within its borders there was 
a melding of the minds and hearts of men, as they met upon a new 
and common ground, under a guarantee of freedom, and the ever- 
lasting right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

In the land He saved for us it seems as though God provided 
almost everything that man could need. Coal and iron in the 
ground to last for thousands of years—copper and oil, wood and 
water, and the country beautifully located in the temperate zone, 
with so marvelous a combination as a touch of the tropics and 
a breath of the Arctic. A land where almost everything can be 
grown, and where the mountains run north and south, to permit 
the continuing breezes up from the equator and the north winds 
down from the Pole. Had it been otherwise The United States 
of America would be a different place. It seems as though God 
carefully carved it all out to property enable man to undertake a 
great social, economic, and political experiment. 

Traditions and institutions have been cautiously and carefully 
created. We look back upon the victories of Yorktown, and New 
Orleans, and Manila, and the heroism of the sons on both sides 
at Appomattox and Gettysburg, and their sons again on the frozen 
soil of Europe. 

Out of the melting pot into those war zones went the sons of 
every racial group, and not the least of them were the sons of 
Irishmen, I might stir your hearts if time gave me a chance to 
call their names, or the opportunity to remind you of how men 
from the little Emerald Isle helped shape the history of almost 
every other land on earth. But there is not time enough and 
others are here to voice tribute to the sweet and sacred memory of 
St. Patrick. 

Irishmen have known some sadness in America, but the lesson 
“at home” enabled them to press on in the face of distress, and 
for those whose courage is low I urge a review of the history of 
Ireland, where trial was almost routine, but where trouble was 
rather easily submerged in the strong faith given to the Gaels by 
a saintly Roman citizen who became an Irishman. 

For centuries denied a freedom at home, the Irishmen who came 
to their “greater Ireland” delayed not long in the march toward 
ambitions ages old. They built churches and schools where their 
children might be taught the love of God and love of country, 
and where others might help intensify the love of liberty for which 
Emmet had died and for which Henry dared death. 

Ireland is peaceful now—peaceful because Irishmen would not 
sacrifice liberty for a promise of economic security. Liberty to 
the Irishman meant more than life itself, and under the shadow 
of imprisonment and death, he heard mass on the hillsides, and 
tried to get his children an education in the shade of a hedge in 
the valleys. Life was not easy through the difficult centuries, but 
the little land that had accepted the faith of Patrick, and had 
kept the torch of learning aglow during the dark ages, was keep- 
ing the faith. And now, as a result thereof, Ireland and Irishmen 
approach their economic and political reward. 

Let your mind go over all of the globe tonight. In some places 
you will observe the threat and the horror of war. Places that 
were democratic have changed. Freedom is melting away. But 
in the little green-covered land whence your fathers came, free- 
dom and liberty and democracy are growing stronger as a new 
nation comes up from its sorrows. Democracy has there prevailed 
because there liberty is as sweet as life itself. 

I want to find a way to tell you what I think is one great 
direct contribution made to America by men born in Ireland. I 
look back through the mists upon an Irish neighborhood that I 
knew, and an Irish neighborhood that you knew, not so very long 
ago. I see itinthe winter. It wasa friendly neighborhood, whether 
it was a little town in the country, a small or great city, or whether 
it was Oliver Street—just downtown. Oftentimes there were 
many children. Family life was beautiful. They did not know 
much about the Constitution, but they knew all about the Ten 
Commandments, and they knew that all law was based upon the 
Divine Law, and they had a love of their neighbor that was un- 
dying. With little of the world’s goods, they were happy in a 
Divine faith which permitted them to look beyond trouble and 
through death. 

Out of almost every humble home, a stern but loving father 
went off before break of day to a mill or a foundry. Before he 
left, the charming Irish mother was at work with the care of a flock 
of children. 

In the backyard was a cold gray pile of ashes, where cin- 
ders had been sifted by a lady in a tattered shawl. There was a 
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clothesline, where the mother, oftentimes with chapped and 
bleeding hands, gave proof that her children went fresh and clean 
to school. It was an all-day effort to work out the economic 
salvation of the family, and in the nighttime, and on the Sabbath, 
those folks were just as intense as they endeavored to work out 
their eternal salvation. 

I close my eyes to better see it all. The light of day has gone 
as the father returns. I can see the family at the evening meal, 
and hear grace being said when the meal “is through.” Just as 
clearly as if it were tonight, although with but the light of an 
oil lamp, I can see the after-supper red tablecloth, and I can 
hear the Rosary. They recite the Glorious, rather than the Sor- 
rowful Mysteries. They keep the faith that came to them from 
Patrick. 

That is one way in which the Irish gave much to the United 
States. Their faith was never dim—and it is strong right now. 

The world has changed. It is a far cry back to the days of the 
oil lamp, and to some extent the beautiful practices of that day 
have been lost, but the seed that was sown still grows. The Irish- 
man is at his best when the pressure is great, and when times are 
hard, and so in this trembling and war-torn world I myself am. 
grateful, and you are, too, for the lessons of old Ireland, and the 
teachings of her patron saint. 

Many an Irish lad coming to America kissed his mother good- 
bye, with a near certainty that he would not see her again. 
Mother and son gave up that sweet association in order that the 
boy might live in a land of freedom and opportunity. Given that 
freedom and opportunity the son would die to preserve it. Other 
places may surrender to pagan practice and to the hateful and 
horrible thing that is war, but be sure that the Irish mother’s son 
will be “up front” in any struggle to preserve democracy in 
Arnerica. 

The United States will rise to greater heights. Times are trou- 
blesome now. Times may be even more troublesome in the days 
just ahead, but be sure that as you will keep the faith the United 
States will remain great and powerful and free, even though other 
nations do decay and crumble in the dust. 

Emigration from Ireland is over. The sons of Irishmen have in 
their hands Erin's contribution to the United States. If an as- 
sault is made upon democracy and liberty, enroll these sons of 
Irishmen as shock troops. There is still in their hearts the feeling 
that liberty is as sweet as life itself—and liberty is no place more 
sweet and certain than in the title of the toast we drink—The 
United States of America. 


The Spirit of the Irish in American History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. PARLEY AT ELIZABETH, N. J. 
ON MARCH 17, 1938 - 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Record a speech 
delivered by Hon. James A. Farley in the city of Elizabeth, 
N. J., on March 17, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It does not seem to have occurred to the early writers of New 
Jersey that some day the Irish people of this State would like to 
read of the contributions of their ancestors to the upbullding of 
this State. From the few records that are available we find that 
they brought to New Jersey their genius to adapt themselves per- 
fectly to their new surroundings and those qualities so n 
in the hard and arduous life of pioneers. They made their mark 
in their communities, often becoming outstanding figures. They 
were prominent in social and commercial life, distinguishing them- 
selves in politics, and gaining impressive laurels in the contribu- 
tions they made in the War of Independence. 

The earliest records of New Jersey are those which relate to the 
founding of Newark, which took place in May 1666, by 41 men from 
Milford and New Haven and 23 from Branford, Conn. Among these 
41 men was Richard Bryan, a native of Armagh, Ireland. These 
Bryans were among the most notable merchants and shipbuilders 
of their time. 

Early Newark history records also the name of Patrick Falconer, 
who was both merchant and preacher, Patrick was born in Ireland 
and in the course of time married the daughter of the deputy 
governor of New Haven, He died in 1692. 
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The Irish Presbyterians furnished a number of outstanding men 
of that period. Such a one was Alexander McWhorter. He first 
settled in Delaware in 1730. A historian tells us both his parents 
had been hanged. He became pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Newark. When Washington was there in November 1776 
he was the guest of McWhorter. He was one of the “associates” 
who laid out Jersey City and developed the ferry between that place 
and New York. 

In 1682 an Irishman, Joseph English, settled in Monmouth 
County, N. J., and called his home “Englishtown.” He was the 
ancestor of Thomas Dunn English, the poet, journalist, and states- 
man. The family always remained intensely Irish and the 220 years 
which elapsed between the founding of the family in New Jersey 
to the death of Thomas Dunn English in 1902 did not dim in any 
way their patriotic ardor. 

The years which immediately preceded and followed the Revolu- 
tion saw many men of Irish blood taking conspicuous part in all 
the struggles which it entailed. Among the distinguished Irish 
families in New Jersey during those days was that of the Harts, 
from whom descended John Hart, the signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, from New Jersey. His father, Edward Hart, also was 
& prominent man in the early days and was commander of the New 
Jersey Blues, the leading military body of the Colony. John Hart, 
the signer, was born in Hopewell, N. J., in 1708. He served in the 
Continental Congress and was afterward chairman of the New 
Jersey Council of Safety. When the English and Hessian soldiers 
pursued Washington across New Jersey, the home and other posses- 
sions of John Hart were laid waste and he was forced to fiee. It 
was not until after the Battles of Princeton and Trenton that he 
was allowed to return to his home, where he died in 1780. 

Gen. Joseph Reed was one of the great patriots of the Revolution, 
His father had come from Ireland early in the eighteenth century, 
while he, himself, was born in Trenton in 1741. After his gradua- 
tion from Princeton he studied law here and in London, where he 
had Charles Carroll of Carrollton as a fellow student. Returning 
from England he took up the practice of law in Philadelphia. He 
was president of the first popular convention of Pennsylvania and 
accompanied Washington as his aide and secretary when the latter 
went to Cambridge as Commander in Chief of the Army in 1775. 
He declined the appointment as chief of command of the cavalry, 
as well as that of chief justice of Pennsylvania, preferring to rè- 
main with Washington without rank or station, and distinguishing 
himself in a number of battles, In 1778 he was a Member of Con- 
gress when commissioners arrived from England, charged with the 
settlement of the war. It is recorded of him that he was offered 
10,000 guineas for his influence to have the settlement arranged on 
terms suitable to the English, but his reply was, “I am not worth 
purchasing; but such as I am, the King of Great Britain is not rich 
enough to do it.” 

Another Irishman of great distinction in the annals of New 
Jersey was William Paterson. We are told that the latter part of 
the eignteenth century saw no more brilliant figure than that of 
this Irish youth. He graduated from Princeton in 1763, the most 
brilliant student of his class, after which he studied law with 
Richard Stockton, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In 1775, and again in 1776, he was appointed one of 
the delegates to the Provincial Congress. Upon the organization 
of the State government in 1776 Paterson was appointed to the 
important office of attorney general. 

In 1786 he was one of the New Jersey delegates to a convention 
held in Philadelphia for the purpose of revising the Articles of 
Confederation. The Legislature of New Jersey named him United 
States Senator. In 1790, upon the death of Governor Livingstone, 
Paterson was chosen by the legislature as chief executive of the 
State. In March 1793 Governor Paterson was nominated by Presi- 
dent Washington as a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which position he held until his death in 1806. The young 
lad from Antrim had gone a long way in the service of the country 
to which his parents had brought him. 

Another famous New Jersey patriot of Irish parentage was John 
Caldwell. He was a preacher, and became a chaplain of the 
Jersey Brigade. At the battle of Springfield, then a part of Newark, 
the gun wadding gave out. Caldwell, running to the Presbyterian 
Church nearby, took possession of the hymn books and gave them 
to the soldiers, “Now, put Watts into them boys, give them Watts.” 

Still another noted man of New Jersey of Irish parentage to 
become prominent during the Revolution was Col. Francis Barber, 
At the age of 18 Francis Barber was placed at the head of the 
grammar school in Elizabethtown. Among his pupils was Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and it was there young Hamilton first met Aaron 
Burr. Shortly after the opening of hostilities against England he 
was appointed lieutenant of the First Regiment. Congress ap- 
pointed him major in 1776, and later he became lieutenant colonel. 
He long enjoyed the confidence of Washington and was senior aide- 
de-camp to Lafayette at Yorktown. 

Among the early presidents of Princeton College were three 
distinguished men of Irish blood. The Reverend Samuel Finley, 
a native of Ireland, became president in 1761. The Reverend 
Samuel Smith, both of whose parents came from Ireland, was 
elected president in 1795, and the Reverend James Carnahan, also 
of Irish descent, was chosen president in 1823. As a matter of 
fact it was Irish money, collected in Ireland by Gilbert Tennent, 
son of an Irishman, the Reverend William Tennent, which helped 
in generous measure to build and support Princeton in its earliest 
days. 
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One of the brighest chapters in the history of the Irish people 
in New Jersey is that, of course, which relates to the great and 
gallant Phil Kearny, who achieved undying fame during the 
tragic period of the Civil War. 

After studying law at Columbia College, Phil Kearny, whcse 
mind was attracted far more strongly to military matters than 
to the law, obtained a commission as lieutenant of dragoons in 
a regiment in which Jefferson Davis was a captain. He was one 
of three United States officers sent to France to take a course of 
military instruction. He later joined the French Army and per- 
formed notable service in Africa. He returned to the United 
States in 1841, becoming attached to General Scott’s staff, and 
made his mark as an officer of great skill and daring during the 
Mexican War. It was at this time, during the performance of 
one of his many daring feats, that his left arm was shot away, 
after which he was promoted to major. In 1861 the Governor of 
New Jersey commissioned him as brigadier general of volunteers 
and assigned him to the command of the First New Jersey 
Volunteers. 

During the course of the Civil War he distinguished himself in 
scores of battles. Wherever the danger was greatest, there he 
pressed,” as a historian tells us, “carrying with him a personal 
power which was equal to reinforcement.” It was at Chantilly on 
September 1, 1862, that he paid the penalty for his fearlessness, 
his ardor, and bravery. Upon that fateful day, after he had saved 
Pope’s army from a rout, driven Lee's forces back, and frustrated 
the latter’s designs on Washington, Kearny rode forward to sur- 
vey the enemy’s position. Unexpectedly he came upon the Con- 
federates’ lines. He defied a challenge to surrender. Lying for- 
ward on the neck of his horse, he turned to flee but was shot 
dead, his body falling into the hands of the enemy. 

The rugged patriotism which ed those sons of Ireland 
who played such a notable part in the early history of New Jersey 
is now the heritage of all Americans, regardless of racial origin. 
And may I add that in all the since then, the men and 
women of Irish blood have continued to do their part in building 
and conserving the traditions and the resources of this great 
State. 

This gathering tonight is representative of the change that has 
taken place since the day when citizens of other national strains 
were fearful of joining with Americans of Irish descent in the 
celebration of St. Patrick’s Day lest they be thought un-American. 
Time has vindicated the sterling patriotism of the Irish-Americans, 
and our fellow citizens, rightfully loving America first, have taken 
the Irish to their very hearts, They have been generous in their 
appreciation of the fact we Irish always knew—that we are better 
Americans because we are Irish, and better Irishmen because we 
are Americans, And the reason is simply this: America has done 
more than any other land on the globe to keep alive and aggressive 
the national hopes of Erin. Ireland's struggle of the centuries has 
been for the perpetuation of those eternal principles for which 
our flag and Constitution stand, namely, liberty and justice, civil 
and religious, national and individual. 

And so with a love for Ireland that intensifies our love for 
America I count m privileged to be among this representative 
gathering of citizens of the great State of New Jersey, Americans 
all, who are eager and anxious to recall the gratitude this country 
owes to Ireland and to accept the challenge that contemporary 
America offers to her citizens of Irish extraction in the preserva- 
tion of our common ideals. 

It is characteristic of Irish generosity that an Irishman cannot 
keep a good thing for himself. If it’s worth having, he would 
share it with the world, be it a cup of tea, a crust of bread, a bit 
of humor, or his very soul. Once lifted from the g dark- 
ness of paganism and ushered into the wondrous light of Chris- 
tianity by the great apostle of Erin, the Irishman’s appreciation 
of the gift that was his sent him out on a world-wide missionary 
career. Beginning in the sixth century and continuing for over 
200 years, itinerant Irish missionaries traveled over in- 
cessantly. It was this army of wandering Irish monks that car- 
ried the eternal principles safeguarding life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness over all of Europe and beyond. 

There is not a corner in the world that has not felt the tread 
of an Irishman. The sons of Erin have reached over the seven seas 
into continents and islands alike, and this night in every clime 
children of that Emerald Isle and their children's children gather 
by common impulse to hear and retell the story of Ireland’s glory, 
to chant her epic of sorrow, and to rejoice in her achieving the 
status of a nation. 

On the stage of the world’s history Ireland has played many 
parts. She has been the home of saint and scholar, apostle and 
priest, sage and soldier, bard and poet, exile and martyr. The 
tents of her children sheltering their glorious heritage to a world 
are pitched in every land under the sun. The stars in the heavens 
keep eternal ce over the graves of her warrior dead, heroes 
of nearly every battlefield of medieval and modern times. 

In every corner of Christendom the footprints of her mission- 
aries, saints and scholars can be traced by historical monuments 
of religion and civilization. She has been, more than any other 
people, a builder of empire not for herself but for all mankind; 
not for wealth and conquest but for justice and right, that hu- 
manity might be liberated, served, and exalted. 

We shall strive in yain to understand Ireland’s past, present, or 
future if we approach the matter in any other than a spiritual 
mood. It is the soul of Ireland and the understanding of that soul 
alene that gives us the sublimity of her national ideals. For 
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Ireland has fixed her course by the star of faith in God, and from 
fidelity to that belief, loyalty to that ideal, she has never swerved. 

It is to the everlasting glory of the Irish race that the spirit of 
Erin is neither dying nor dead. Purified in a furnace of tribula- 
tion, her national aspirations are consecrated more than ever to the 
high endeavor to bring into reality what is almost unattainable 
in a world and age that seems to be mobilizing for chaos. 

If I have seemed too insistent on the spiritual values that come 
foremost to the mind when thinking of the Irish race, let me say 
that it is my measured Judgment that the spiritual and national 
ideas must be maintained if democracy in its highest concept is 
not to perish from the earth. 

There is great uneasiness these days in the hearts of men. Ene- 
mies within and without threaten the peace of America. Radical 
agitators of every description seek to uproot and destroy the very 
foundations of American life. Some would tear ruthlessly from 
the American fabric God-given rights won and maintained even at 
the price of blood. Right-thinking Americans not unduly alarmed 
but ever mindful that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, must 
be ready for the fray. The crux of the whole situation was aptly and 
forcefully presented by the first citizen of the United States, our 
Chief Executive, Franklin D. Roosevelt. He said: “It is the 
spiritual that matters. What shall it profit a nation if it gain the 
whole world and lose its own soul?” 

Truly an echo of the words of the first Chief Executive, George 
Washington, when in his farewell address he declared, “Of all the 
dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens.” That is sound 
Americanism, That is the first essential of the spiritual. That Is 
the soul of Ireland. 

It is as true today as in the days of St. Patrick, and must ever so 
remain, that the soul of all reconstruction is the reconstruction of 
the soul. “Democracy,” contends a modern sociologist and rightly, 
“is a direct product of genuine morality, and the cause of the 
people has been won not in the streets but in the hearts of all. A 
democracy is not possible except it be based on a moral foundation.” 

More specifically, the very air we breathe these troublesome days 
is charged with threats and counterthreats of bloody battle. 
Armies there are today that control peoples by force of might and 
reign of terror. Their number grows and with it the loss of peace. 
Not lands but hearts must be conquered, not the annihilation and 
destruction of bodies but the discipline of minds and wills is the 
necessary prelude to genuine happiness, individual and social, 
national and international. Against that rising tide of brute force, 
be it exaggerated nationalism, corrupt capitalism, or misguided 
socialism, the redeeming of liberty, democracy, and morality, 
rooted in a reverence for the rights of man because of its reverence 
of the laws of God, must ceaseless warfare. Civilization signs 
its own death warrant when it exiles the eternal truth. 

The recapture of lost or waning ideais, the concentration on 
the things of the spirit rather than on the spirit of things, the 
crusade for the stiffening of individual and national character 
5 with the honest and whole-hearted recognition of facts as 

ey are. 

Democracy is not opposed either to the rights of capital or the 
rights of labor. There is no injustice in gold. There can be in 
its possessor. There is no greed in a machine. There can be in 
a machinist. Challenging to both, saving to all, and eminently 
pertinent tonight to every lover of Ireland and every champion 
of American democracy is that eternal question, “What shall it 
profit a man or a nation if it gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of its soul?! 

The sons and daughters of Erin have failed gloriously in con- 
quering the world. But to their greater distinction and undying 
fame. they have kept their souls. Their love of liberty, their 
championship of lost causes, their bloody struggles for the rights 
of minorities constitute a golden chapter in a world’s history. 

America these past 8 years has emulated to a heroic degree 
the ever-conquering spirit of the fighting Irish. The majority 
of our citizens regardless of partisanship, waving aside the dif- 
ferences that constitute political entities, have united in the com- 
mon endeavor of a free people to save the soul of America. 

That sacrificial spirit, that enthusiasm for justice, that zeal for 
human culture, must go on if American democracy is to endure. 
The rights and needs of the masses must be the concern of the 
comfortable and the rich. Honest compromise between the ranks 
of capital and labor, based upon the God-given principle of justice, 
must characterize still more their mutual relations. The poison- 
ous serpents of racial passions and class prejudice must be driven 
forever from the soil of American life. 

It is a splendid thing this glorious day for Irishmen the world 
over to sing the praises of their ancestry in faith and race. It is 
a heartening thing that citizens of the State of New Jersey join 
generously in the maintenance of that tradition. It is an end 
devoutly to be wished that lovers of Erin in every hamlet and city 
of this haven of liberty, like St. Patrick, take solemn inventory of 
their spiritual stock. 

Treland’s testament written in history was conceived first in her 
great soul. That she commended to God. Her body she has sacri- 
ficed and would sacrifice again to bear the human sorrow of other 
blood than her own. Her mind she has consecrated to the assist- 
ance of civilization the world over. Her heart alone with unparal- 
leled generosity she has presented to America, whom she loves 
better than herself. Gentlemen, her friendly sons can do no less. 
No one could ask them to do more. - 
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Philippine Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ARTICLE BY HUGH S. JOHNSON IN THE WASHINGTON DAILY 
NEWS OF MARCH 17, 1938; ALSO EDITORIAL FROM THE 
CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE OF MARCH 17, 1938 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, some statements have been 
placed in the Recorp relative to the future of the Philippines. 
In connection with that subject I desire to insert in the 
Recorp an article by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, and a brief 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article and editorial was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Dally News of March 17, 1938] 
ONE MAN’S OPINION 
(By Hugh S. Johnson) 


If the highly publicized Indiana homecoming dinners for High 
Commissioner McNutt, of the Philippines, were intended to launch 
his 1940 Presidential boom, the old High Commish promptly un- 
launched it when he said we ought to keep the Philippine Islands 
as an outpost in Asia. It was either a very brave or a very foolish 
thing to do. 

The proposal goes much further than just keeping the Philip- 
pines. It goes to a navy much more powerful than necessary to 
guard our two coast lines—or even to police the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It goes to the point of asserting a sovereign interest in 
Asia. In these days there is no sense in asserting a sovereign in- 
terest in anything unless you are prepared to defend it with force 
and arms. 

The High Commissioner is perfectly right in intimating that if 
Japan takes the Philippines she will control a “barrier reef” of 
islands which fence Asia off from the Pacific as a pig in a pen. 

From Sakhalin south to Borneo, the islands of that littoral simply 
swing like a gate across the back yard of Asia, The Philippines 
form the southern half of that gate. They abound in sites for 
bases and points of support to control the narrow straits, seas, and 
passages from the Pacific Ocean toward that continent. The islands 
are extremely rich in natural resources and under exploitation by 
Japanese Simon Legrees would pay instantly richer rewards than 
anything Japan has taken in China. Of course, Japan wants them, 
and if we got out would certainly take them at the first oppor- 
tunity. There is at least one conquest that would pay for itself. 

Yes; the Hi-Commish is right in his description, and he only 
intimated part of it. But, so what? 

He is wrong when he suggests that those islands are anything 
like an outpost for us toward Asia in any military or naval stra- 
tegic sense. They are just a sore thumb stuck into and already 
pene glaze A surrounded by a hornets’ nest. They are about as 
much a source of strength as a kidnaped baby in a gangster’s den. 

As has been repeatedly pointed out by military and naval writers 
and twice recorded here, on the shortest route from our Pacific 
coast to Manila and at about two-thirds the distance, the whole 
Japanese Archipelago stands as a stark barrier across the path. 
To the southward, ou other routes in all directions, are 
mandated and other Japanese islands surrounding the Philippines 
to the east. 

It is a perfect naval sucker trap, and our place in it really adds 
weakness rather than strength to any voice of ours in the affairs 
of the Far East. Our real interest there is like the interest of the 
dog in the door—because his tail was caught in it and was to 
get it out as quickly and painlessly as possible. 

Britain is in a somewhat similar embarrassment with her naval 
base at Singapore, but Aesop’s foxes at least refused to cut off their 
own tails just because the boss fox lost us in a trap. 

This country is beg: to understand all this, and that under- 
standing, coupled with an almost universal refusal to get mixed 
up in any more overseas wars, makes the McNutt proposal one of 
the most dangerous political suggestions that could be imagined. 
If, as some surmise, Mr. Roosevelt got the Commissioner to do it, 
it is one more proof of the President’s famous political cleverness. 

The real question here is one of moral obligation to the Filipinos 
and superficially, at least, their demands for independence wiped 
out whatever there was of that. If there is now a sudden wish 
on their part to be reabsorbed, it is because of a new fear of Japan. 
That should be all we need to know. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 17, 1938] 
MEDDLING AND MUDDLING IN ASIA 


High Commissioner McNutt seems to have decided to reverse our 
policy of getting out of the Far East. He wants our flag to remain 
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in the Philippines. If it comes down, “the Philippines will become 
bloody ground and the center of war within war for a generation.” 
Since the Philippine Commonwealth was set up the problem has 
broadened, Mr. McNutt explained in his broadcast from Wash- 
ington, and the Philippine problem has become a part of a greater 
oriental problem. “If we scuttle or run away, our monument in 
the Philippines will be destroyed, and our grandchildren will read 
a history which will apply to us the epithet of quitter“ Mr. 
McNutt wants an immediate cooperation of Filipino and American 
leaders in “a realistic reexamination of their long-range interests 
and our own.” 

The American people will have as little enthusiasm for Mr, 
McNutt’s plan for cooperation with Filipino leaders to take 
in the “greater oriental problem” as they had for Mr. Roosevelt's 
proposal to engage them in quarantining “aggressor nations” and 
policing the world. 

If there is one thing the American people have no doubt about it 
is that they will not be conscripted to fight any more foreign 
wars. Mr. McNutt’s idea that “we lose our voice in oriental 
diplomacy” if we withdraw from the Philippines will not alter 
our determination to get out. It would rather hasten our steps. 

The Philippine politicos, it is true, are not so anxious for that 
event since the possibilities of Japanese policy have been unfolded 
to them. But they have declared for independence and it has been 
granted them. If the fear of Japanese intervention were removed 
they would demand independence again. There is nothing in such 
a relation that creates an obligation on our part to fight for them. 
They agitated for years to get out of the American system in spite 
of the benefits American control brought to them. 

Neither in the problem of the Philippines nor in what Mr. McNutt 
calls the “greater oriental problem” are there any reasons which 
appeal to the American people for reversing their policy of getting 
out of Asia. It would be profitable to investors in the islands if 
the American flag stays over the islands, with the necessary accom- 
paniment of men and guns. But the American people are not now 
deceived by tall talk about our world responsibilities or pseudo- 
emotional appeals to solve every people’s problems but our own 
We have taken a hand in making the world safe for democracy and 
saving civilization with results not conducive to the acceptance of 
further invitations. Mr. McNutt’s sudden elevation to high com- 
missioner seems to have afflicted him with delusions of grandeur, 
but they are not shared by the American people at this time. The 
“larger oriental problem” which he seems to have discovered since 
he left Indiana is for us chiefly the problem of saving other people's 
interests. We have had enough of that. 


The Norwegian People Have Made Rich and Out- 
standing Contributions to the Cause of Civiliza- 
tion and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, OF WASHINGTON, DE- 
LIVERED AT BANQUET OF LODGE NANSEN, NO. 410, SONS OF 
NORWAY, ST. GEORGE, STATEN ISLAND, N. L., FRIDAY, 
MARCH 18, 1938 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I insert the address de- 
livered by me at the banquet of Lodge Nansen, No. 410, Sons 
of Norway, at Meurot Club, St. George, Staten Island, N. V., 
Friday, March 18, 1938. 

The address is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and my friends, I deeply appreciate the honor of 
being your guest speaker on this festive occasion. The Sons of 
Norway are a very influential organization in the State of Wash- 
ington and are particularly prominent in my congressional dis- 
trict, which embraces the southwestern part of the State, where 
we have a number of very active lodges. I am proud of my own 
Scandinavian ancestry and am, of course, quite familiar with the 
important role which has been played by the Norwegian people 
in the development and history of this country. 

The discovery of America by Leif Ericsson, the intrepid Viking 
explorer, in the autumn of the year 1000, is an established histor- 
ical fact. He was the first white man to set foot on American 
soil. Snorre Karlsevene was the first white native-born Ameri- 
can, being born about 1020 in Wineland, off the coast of Labrador. 
He was the son of Torfin Karlsevene, who led the attempt at 
colonization with 160 people and 8 boats, following the discovery 
by Leif Ericsson. 

The second invasion by the Norsemen began in 1825 when a lit- 
tle 40-ton sloop, Restaurationen, sailed out of Stavanger for New 
York with 52 pioneers on board. They settled on the shores of 
Lake Ontario but soon moved farther west, led by Cleng Peerson, 
the Leif Ericsson of the forties. 
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Peerson thought nothing of trudging by foot from the New 
York State colony to Illinois, up the shore of Lake Michigan to 
the trading station which became Milwaukee, then southwestward 
into La Salle County, prospecting for good farm land. He returned 
to the Lake Ontario colony after a summer’s hike of 2,000 miles 
and reported having found a “promised land” in the West. Land 
in Tlinois at that time was only $1.25 per acre. This started the 
great tide of Norwegian settlements, first to Illinois, then Wis- 
consin, then Iowa. Letters and occasional returned adventurers 
spread the “America fever” in Norway. Ship after ship followed 
in the wake of the Restaurationen. 

Cleng Peerson did not rest. He pushed southward into Missouri 
and started a colony near Shelbyville, though it proved a failure. 
Later he turned up in northeastern Texas, where some of his 
countrymen had settled. 

A romantic spirit of adventure was strong in these nineteenth 
century Vikings. The California gold-rush excitement echoed 
across the Atlantic. “America fever” became “California fever.” 
Shiploads of Norwegian forty-niners sailed direct from Oslo to San 
Francisco. Norwegians of the Middle West caught the fever also. 
An enterprising settler from Wisconsin drove a herd of cows all 
the way to the coast and made a fortune selling milk in San 
Francisco. 

Other parts of the country attracted smaller groups. Norwe- 
gian sailors manned the boats on the Great Lakes; the Hudson 
Bay Co. attracted many. Mormon missionaries recruited converts 
in Norway for their Utah colony. Norsemen are expert woodsmen 
and pioneered in logging and sawmill operations in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Michigan and later moved westward to Washington, 
Oregon, and California. Today Norwegian folk songs and legends, 
Norwegian books and newspapers, Norwegian schools and churches 
are woven firmly into the fabric of American civilization. 

We have recently unearthed startling evidence in the far West. 
in my own State of Washington, almost within the city limits of 
Spokane, Wash., which establishes that some of the Vikings who 
discovered America in the year 1000 treked their way across the 
continent to what is now the Evergreen State. 

Runic inscriptions, translated by Prof. Oluf Opsjon as telling of 
a terrific battle between a band of Norsemen and Indians in the 
zor Be D. 1010, have been found almost within the city limits of 

jpokane. 

In announcing the discovery, Professor Opsjon said a great lava 
rock, which bears the inscriptions, marks the burial mound of 12 
Norsemen who were killed in the battle. 

Professor Opsjon, widely known as a translator of Runic char- 
acters appearing in several parts of North America, declared the 
discovery is the greatest Norse record ever found in the United 
States. Located beneath high cliffs and beside a cold-water spring, 
the indelible painting, as interpreted by Mr. Opsjon, describes a 
great conflict fought more than 400 years before Columbus dis- 
covered America. 

A band of Norse Vikings, consisting of 24 men and 7 women, were 
following an old trail while traveling from east to west in 1010, 
Mr. Opsjon explained. 

“Exhausted and thirsty, they came to the spring beside the trail 
and camped,” he said. “The spring was not a large one and the 
water was drained from it. A party of Indians came along and 
found the spring empty. They immediately attacked the Norse 
party in an effort to drive it away. 

“The record left tells that the men of the party put the seven 
women and the baby on top of the boulder, where they could not 
be reached by the Indians, and the men stood about the base, 
fighting the Indians. Twelve of the Norsemen were killed and the 
others escaped after the women had been captured. Six of the 
women were taken prisoners while the woman with the baby in 
her arms was thrown from the top of the boulder and killed. 

“Later six of the survivors returned to the spring and the scene 
of the battle. There they dug a grave near the rock and buried 
their dead, who had been stripped of everything they possessed, 
As to the burial mound, it is plainly visible.” 

The paintings on the rock were called to the attention of Pro- 
fessor Opsjon by Mrs, Margaret Amundsen Reynolds, Spokane, who 
for years has been interested in Runic writings. The inscriptions 
had been considered the marking of Indians, but Mrs. Reynolds 
touna in them the characters typical of Runics as used by the early 

orse, 

Two years ago Mr. Opsjon announced that he had traced the 
journeys of Norse bands across the North American continent 
through discoveries made by himself and others. He cites the new 
discovery as further proof of the exploration of North America by 
white men before the time of Columbus. 

Mr. Opsjon was a university professor in Norway for several 
years and the author of numerous articles on early Norse history. 
He came to America several years ago to search for Norse records 
and for the last 2 has been hunting for traces of Norse 
expeditions in the Pacific Northwest. 

My friends, down through the centuries the Norwegian people 
have made rich and outstanding contributions to the cause of 
civilization and progress. Many names of Norsemen sparkle on 
the diadem of time, but we can only mention a few: Nansen, 
Amundsen, and Steffanson, the great Norwegian Arctic explorers; 
Greig, the Norwegian composer; Ole Bull, the violinist; Ellen Key, 
the authoress; Ibsen and Bjornson, two of the greatest dramatists 
and novelists of all time. 

In the United States many leading public officials in city, State, 
and Nation, businessmen, industrialists, bankers, merchants, pho- 
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tographers, building contractors, physicians, lawyers, and other 
professional men are of Norwegian birth or ancestry. The Nor- 
weglan people generally are noted for their industry, thrift, and 
integrity, and are a credit to the communities in which they live 
in all sections of the country. 

Norway, as well as Sweden, Denmark, and Finland, is today 
setting an example for the rest of the world. These Scandinavian 
nations are meeting successfully the problems of the depression, 
unemployment, and business stagnation, and are making excellent 
headway with their producers and consumers cooperatives. Pub- 
lic ownership of public utilities, natural resources, and natural 
monopolies have made great strides, Public education is uni- 
versal, and there is no illiteracy in Norway and the other Scandi- 
navian countries; every man and woman is able to read and write. 
There are no extremes of wealth and poverty but an abundance 
of food, clothing, and shelter for all citizens, They are also 
pursuing policies designed to maintain peace and amity with other 
powers. . 

My friends, Anglo-Saxon civilization has attained its summit 
of achievement in the lands of our forbears in northern Europe. 
May we, their descendants in America, continue to prove our- 
selves to be worthy sons and daughters of our noble Nordic sires 
and ancestors and tread courageously forward upon the shining 
pathway of industry, of thrift, of honor, and of love of justice and 
right, which they have blazed before us. 


Court of Inquiry—National Guard of Minnesota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL J. KVALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM THE GOVERNOR AND THE 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE MINNESOTA MILITARY 
FORCES TO THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE STATE 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following letter of 
transmittal from the Governor and the commander in chief 
of the Minnesota military forces to the Adjutant General 
of the State, embodying certain findings and opinions of a 
court of inquiry with reference to a matter which I believe 
will be of interest to the House: 


ELLARD A. WALSH, 
Adjutant General, State Capitol, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

DEAR GENERAL WALSH: I transmit herewith, approved, the find- 
ings and opinion of court of inquiry convened pursuant to Special 
Orders, No. 27, A. G. O., Minnesota 1938, as amended by Special 
Orders, No. 35, dated March 3, 1938. 

In connection therewith you are hereby directed to institute 
court-martial in accordance with the said findings and 


proceedings 
opinion of the court of inquiry, the general court not to exceed 
five members. 


Sincerely yours, 


MarcH 10, 1938. 


Governor of Minnesota, 
Commander in Chief of the Minnesota Military Forces. 


— 


STATE or MINNESOTA, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
St. Paul, March 9, 1938. 
Subject: Findings and opinion of court of inquiry convened pur- 
suant to S. O., No. 27, as amended by S. G., No. 35, A. G. O., 
Minneapolis. 


To: His Excellency Elmer A. Benson, the Governor of the State of 
Minnesota, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. (through channels). 
1. In compliance with S. O., No. 27, A. G. O., Minnesota, February 

19, 1938, as amended by S. O., No. 35, A. G. O., March 

3, 1938, the court of inquiry herewith submits the following find- 

ings and opinion: ; 

(a) The court is of the opinion that the evidence adduced 
shows the existence of probable cause for believing that the 
conduct of John R. Clark, major, One Hundred and Fifty-first 
Field Artillery Minnesota National Guard, as shown in the record 
herewith submitted, is conduct to the prejudice of good order 
and of a nature to bring discredit to the National Guard of the 
State of Minnesota, in that— 

(1) It appears from direct and circumstantial evidence that this 
officer had knowledge of the use of the armory and armory facili- 
ties of the Minneapolis garrison of the Minnesota National Guard 
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on the dates mentioned in said order as a place of solicitation 
and assembly of members of said garrison, to be used in a purely 
private purpose in connection with the manufacturing plant 
operated and managed in civil life by the said officer, which plant 
was then involved in labor difficulties. 

(2) It appears from circumstantial evidence that this officer 
had knowledge or should have reasonably known that property of 
the Minnesota National Guard was used for private purposes in 
the manufacturing plant of which he was the president and 
active manager, in a manner not contemplated by existing laws 
and regulations. 

(3) The court believes the evidence fairly and substantially 
shows that this officer used his military position and commission 
in the Minnesota National Guard by the solicitation and assembly 
of members thereof on the part of his agent or agents for a pri- 
vate use, if not directly, at least by ratifying the said acts in his 
payment of said men and agents, to the prejudice of good order 
and of a nature to bring discredit to the Minnesota National 
Guard. 

(b) The court is of the opinion that the evidence adduced shows 
the existence of probable cause for believing that the conduct of 
George W. Sylvester, captain, One Hundred and Fifty-first Field 
Artillery, Minnesota National Guard, as shown in the record here- 
with submitted, is conduct to the prejudice of good order and of a 
nature to bring discredit to the National Guard of the State of 
Minnesota, in that— 

(1) It appears by direct and circumstantial evidence that this 
officer made use of the armory and armory facilities of the Minne- 
apolis Garrison of the Minnesota National Guard on the dates men- 
tioned in said order as a place of solicitation and assembly of 
members of the Minnesota National Guard for private purposes, to 
be used as watchmen, guards, and workers in the manufacturing 
plant of the J. R. Clark Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., in which the 
said officer was then employed as assistant superintendent, which 
said plant was involved in labor difficulties. 

(2) Undisputed evidence establishes that the first sergeant of the 
battery of which this officer was, and is, the battery commander, 
to wit, Battery B. One Hundred and Fifty-first Field Artillery, Min- 
nesota National Guard, did, on the night of February 14, 1938, take 
and transport from the supply room of said battery at the armory 
to the manufacturing plant of the J. R. Clark Co., in which this 
officer was then actively engaged, approximately one dozen blankets, 
then and there being the property of the Federal Government, for 
military purposes, the same being used for a private use in con- 
nection with the said strike activities, contrary to existing laws and 
regulations, said property being then and there under the direct 
supervision of this officer. 

(3) It appears from both direct and circumstantial evidence that 
this officer had knowledge of irregularities in the attendance rec- 
ords to the personnel of Battery B, One Hundred and 
Fifty-first Field Artillery, Minnesota National Guard, of which he 
was battery commander for the regular scheduled drill held on 
February 14, 1938, and which irregularities appear to have been 
made for the purpose of concealing the employment of members of 
that battery in the strike-bound manufacturing plant of the J. R. 
Clark Co., of which manufacturing company the said officer was 
then and there the duly acting assistant superintendent. 

(4) It appears that this officer employed the first sergeant of 
his battery, one Sergeant Houle, to obtain men for work in the 
strike-bound manufacturing plant mentioned above; that in the 
hiring and assembly by his agent of men for that purpose, of 
which approximately 30 were members of the Minneapolis Garrison 
of the Minnesota National Guard, the records and facilities of the 
battery of which this officer was commander were used for this 
purpose; that in the use of the Minneapolis Armory, the armory 
facilities, the records and facilities of said battery, this officer 
imposed upon his status as a commissioned officer of the National 
Guard and utilized a public agency and public installation, the 
Minnesota National Guard and the Minneapolis Armory, in a man- 
ner not contemplated by existing laws and regulations. 

(c) The court is of the opinion that the evidence adduced does 
not show the existence of probable cause for believing that the 
conduct of James F. Callahan, first lieutenant, One Hundred and 
Fifty-first Field Artillery, Minnesota National Guard, as shown in 
the record herewith submitted, is conduct to the prejudice of good 
order or of a nature to bring discredit to the National Guard of the 
State of Minnesota; but this court does feel that such conduct is 
subject to criticism, in that— 

(1) It appears from direct evidence that this officer did on 
Wednesda: 


he had knowledge or should have had knowledge. 

(d) The court is of the opinion that the evidence adduced does 
not show the existence of probable cause for believing that the 
conduct of Allen Hanson, first lieutenant, One Hundred and Fifty- 
first Field Artillery, Minnesota National Guard, as shown in the 
record herewith submitted, is conduct to the prejudice of good 
order or of a nature to bring discredit to the National Guard of 
the State of Minnesota. 

2. The court does not find that in the preliminary investigations 
made by the Governor and pursuant to his direction any attempt 


was made by the officers investigated herein to interfere, intimi- 
date, or otherwise influence any individuals being interviewed or 
investigated. 
Respectfully submitted. 
THE Court or INQUIRY, 
By RALPH S. THORNTON, 
Major, Two Hundred and Fifth Infantry, 
Minnesota National Guard, 
President of the Court. 
By JoRN H. Hovcen, 
Major, Judge Advocate General's Department, 
Minnesota National Guard, Thirty-fourth Division, 
Recorder of the Court. 
By Lester A. HANCOCK, 
Major, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Infantry, 
Minnesota National Guard, 
Member of the Court. 


Bill Providing for Government Ownership of the 
12 Federal Reserve Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, hearings are being conducted 
before the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
on H. R. 7230, a bill providing for Government ownership 
of the 12 Federal Reserve banks, and for other purposes, 
Hearings were commenced about 2 weeks ago and are con- 
tinuing from day to day. 

This bill is supported by a large number of Members of 
the House, whose names have appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, and in the body of the bill. 

During the hearings objections have been made by differ- 
ent members of the committee to certain parts of the bill 
and over the past week-end Mr. McKzouex, of Illinois, Mr. 
TRANSUE, of Michigan, Mr. Crawrorp, of Michigan, and my- 
self, members of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
considered all the objections that were urged against, the bill 
and agreed upon amendments which we expect to propose 
when the bill is read under the 5-minute rule before the 
Committee to meet these objections, 


MANDATE TO BE INCLUDED 


First, it was charged that the bill had no mandate that 
was sufficient; that it was not enough for Congress to certify 
a policy as outlined in section 1. We have prepared an 
amendment to meet this objection, as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve banks to raise the all-commodity index, or the so-called 
price level, until full employment of all persons able and will- 
ing to work shall have been achieved, and until the price level 
shall at least reach the all-commodity index of 100 as established 
by the Department of Labor for the year of 1926, which is the same 
as the average for the years 1914-30, inclusive. Thenceforth such 
price level shall be standardized and maintained at a variation not 
to exceed 2 percent above or below the standard reach: 
said. It shall be the duty of the Federal Reserve Board in accom- 
plishing these ends to expand demand bank deposits by the pur- 
chase of United States bonds and notes, or bonds secured by the 
United States, or bonds of States and subdivisions thereof, or other 


BOARD MEMBERS MAY BE REMOVED IF MANDATE NOT CARRIED OUT 
Second, in order to make sure that Congress may have 


charge of the agency whose duty it is to regulate the value 
of money, the following amendment is proposed: 


The Board of Governors of the Federal banks is hereby de- 
clared to be the agency of the Congress to create money and 
regulate the value thereof, as authorized by the Constitution of 
the United States, and the individual members of such Board shall 
hold office subject to the will of the Congress of the United 
States; and either the Senate or the House by resolution may 
authorize and request the President of the United States to nomi- 
mate a successor to a member of the Board from any Federal 
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Reserve district regardless of the term for which he was appointed, 
whereupon, the office of such member upon the passage of such 
resolution shall be vacated. 

It will be noticed that the President will be permitted to 
appoint the members of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, but any or all of the members may be 
removed by a resolution passed by either House of Congress. 
Since all Members of the House of Representatives must be 
elected every 2 years, they are considered more responsive 
to the will of the people than the other body where only one- 
third of the Members are elected every 2 years. This amend- 
ment will, if adopted, for the first time place Congress in 
complete charge of the agency charged with the duty of 
regulating for Congress the value of money, a duty that is 
imposed upon Congress by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

CONSTITUTION IMPOSES DUTY ON CONGRESS 

The Constitution says that Congress shall coin money and 
regulate the value thereof. As pointed out by former United 
States Senator Robert L. Owen, one of the framers of the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Constitution says that Congress 
shall fix the standard of weights and measures and shall 
regulate the value of money. The exact wording of the 
Constitution, section 8, after the words— 


The Congress shall have power— 


Is as follows: 
to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures. 

In other words, Congress must fix the bushel, the yard, and 
other weights and measures, but is not required to fix the 
value of money. Congress, however, is charged with the duty 
of regulating the value of money. Evidently the framers of 
the Constitution knew that Congress could not fix the value 
of money like it can fix a bushel of a certain weight or a 
yardstick of a certain number of inches, and doubtless for 
that reason provided that Congress should regulate the value 
of money after taking into consideration all the factors neces- 
sary to be taken into consideration. 

CONGRESS’ DUTY TO REGULATE THE VALUE OF MONEY 


The Constitution does not say that the President shall 
regulate the value of money. Neither does it say that the 
Supreme Court or the judiciary shall regulate the value of 
money. It does say that Congress shall regulate its value. 
Therefore, it is the duty of Congress to provide an agency and 
charge that agency with the duty of doing certain things for 
Congress, and, too, it should be provided that in the event 
this agency of Congress fails to do what it is charged with the 
duty of doing, there should be some way of removing the 
members of this agency who fail to carry out their duty. 

It is my belief, and the belief of the other gentlemen who 
have worked with me on these amendments, that they contain 
a sufficient mandate to this congressional agency, and further, 
a way is provided to remove this agency in the event of its 
failure of duty in this regard. 

BOARD OF 12 MEMBERS 


Section 5 of our bill provides that the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System shall consist of 15 members, 
including the Secretary of the Treasury, the Compiroller of 
the Currency, and the chairman of the board of directors of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, who shall have 
voting privileges, and 12 members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

We propose to change this so as to make the Board consist 
of 12 members, one from each Federal Reserve district. The 
President will have the power to appoint them, but either 
House of Congress will have the power to remove them. 

DIRECTORS APPOINTED BY BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Section 6 of our bill provides that class A, B, and C 
directors of each of the 12 banks shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
We propose to change this so that they will be selected and 
appointed by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
Banking System and subject to removal by this Board at will. 


| This will give the Board of Governors, the agency charged 


with the duty of regulating the value of money by Congress, 
complete power and control. At the same time, Congress will 
have a way of dealing with these members if they fail to 
carry out their duties. 

We suggest, however, that although the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Comptroller of the Currency, and Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation are not to be mem- 
bers of the Board, that they shall be required to coordinate 
their efforts and activities with the Board of Governors. 

CONDUCTED AS ONE INSTITUTION 

We propose further that these 12 institutions and their 25 
branches be conducted as 1 institution. This will prevent 
much overlapping of bookkeeping and clerical work and will 
cause the System to be operated more efficiently and at much 
less expense. 

At the conclusion of the hearings now being conducted 
before the committee, and when the bill is read under the 
5-minute rule before the Committee, these amendments will 
be suggested for consideration. 


Pleading, Practice, and Procedure in Federal 
District Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


ADDRESS BY LOUIS R. WEISS BEFORE THE BAR ASSOCIATION 
OF KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following able address 
delivered by the Honorable Louis R. Weiss before the Bar 
Association of Kansas City, Mo., relative to the granting of 
instructions by the judges of the Federal courts: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the junior section of the Kan- 
sas City Bar Association, I am pleased to be your guest here today 
and have the opportunity of addressing you on a subject that is 
attracting a great deal of attention by the bench and bar, 

At the outset, I wish to make my position clear. I am in favor 
of the Ramsay bill, the merits of which I propose to discuss with 
you dispassionately. The wisdom of this legislation is very much 
controverted, and I am not going to assail anyone who does not 
believe as Ido. Rather, I am going to express my views on this 
very controversial subject, and you can draw your own conclusions 
as A the adyisability of this proposed reform in our Federal 
procedure. 

Furthermore, I am indebted largely for my figures to matter 
contained in two outstanding speeches delivered by two outstand- 
ing men, namely: The Honorable Rosert L. Ramsay, of West 
Virginia, author of the bill, and our own distinguished jurist, the 
Honorable Merrill E. Otis, one of our learned district judges. 

What is.this Ramsay bill, the subject of my discussion, which 
has split the bar of the United States in two opposing camps? It 
is short. With your permission I will read it. tj 

“Be it enacted, ete., That upon the trial of any case, civil or 
criminal, before a jury in any district court of continental United 
States, or in any Federal court of continental United States au- 
thorized to try cases with the aid of a jury, the form, manner, 
and time of giving and granting instructions shall be governed 
by the law and practice in the State courts of the State in which 
such trial may be had, and the judge shall make no comment upon 
the weight, sufficiency, or credibility of the evidence or any part 
thereof, or upon the character, appearance, demeanor, or credi- 
bility of any witness or party except as such comment is author- 
ized in trials of such cases by the law and practice in the State 
courts of the State where such trial is had.” 

Analyzed, it will be observed that the only thing proposed by 
this act, which has passed the lower House of Congress, and is 
now pending in the Senate, is to establish in the several districts 
of our United States courts the same procedure with reference to 
instructions to juries and the right of the court to comment on 
the evidence, as now obtains in the several States where these 
courts are sitting. In other words, in the trial of jury cases, there 
will no longer be one method of procedure in our State courts 
and another in our Federal courts, but the Federal courts will be 
required to conform to the established procedure of the several 
States where these courts are located. 
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Trial by jury is very ancient, and its origin is somewhat in 
doubt. Law historians say that it antedates the Magna Carta, 
wrested by the barons from King John in the year 1215. Regard- 
less of its origin, it is agreed that it was not until that famous 
charter of liberties that the right to a trial by jury was guaran- 
teed to the people. That sacred document secured to every man 
and preserved inviolate the right to a trial by his peers, and that 
right has been preserved to date, and every encroachment on it 
has been watched with great jealousy. While the right was guar- 
anteed and made secure by the Magna Carta, the King, who 
named the judges of that time, secured a judicial interpretation 
which, in form, gave the people a jury trial but kept a string on 
the action of the jury by writing into the law that the judge 
should have the power to “advise the jury as to the facts.” Under 
the guise of advising the jury, the judges were authorized to com- 
ment on the facts, give their opinion as to the credibility of the 
testimony, and thereby indirectly influence the result according 
to the predilections of the trial judge. This became a rule of 
procedure, and it is still observed as a part of the common law of 
England. 

When our forefathers came to this country they brought with 
them the common law of England. The colonists adopted and 
tet up here the same right to a jury trial as prevailed in England 
since the Magna Carta with the interpretation of the English 
judges, which retained to the trial judge the right to comment on 
the evidence, 

The Constitution of the United States and the constitution of 
each State in the Union, following in substance at least the Magna 
Carta, secured to every citizen the right to have issues of fact 
determined by a lawfully constituted jury selected in the vicinage 
where the litigation is pending. For many years the English prac- 
tice of permitting the trial judge to comment on the evidence as 
established in England and followed for centuries prevailed in the 
Colonies and States of this Nation. This right of the judges was 
not always exercised, but whenever it was exercised the people and 
the bar felt that it was a usurpation of the sole province of the 
jury. Everyone knows that it is the sole province of the jury to 
determine the facts, and that of the court to state the law. In a 
jury trial, the jury is no less important than the court itself and 
the spheres of each are separate and independent from the other. 
Each has its function in the trial of a lawsuit. I t say that 
the judge has the right to err within his realm, and that he fre- 
quently does so is attested by reference to the law reports. The 
jury also has a right to, and often does err in the determination of 
facts but the people believe that justice is best served by keeping 
separate and independent the functions of the judge on one hand 
and the jury on the other. 

Everyone recognizes the power, prestige, and influence of the 
learned fudge upon the bench. The jury respects his dignity, his 
office, and his position, and are easily swayed by his opinion of the 
facts, the weight of the evidence, or credibility of the witnesses. 
use of his high position and his reputation for learning, the 
the bench much as school children 
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and give his opinion as to its weight and credibility. Who are the 
opponents of this bill? 
Only those who are beneficiaries of the present 
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Federal courts the by 
bill, From time to time legislation has been introduced in Con- 
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gress calculated to modernize the Federal practice and discard, as 
41 States have already discarded, the obsolete and archaic rule of 
procedure that permits the trial Judge to influence the result by 
his comments upon the facts, thus invading the special province 
and sole prerogatives of the jury. Always in the past the benefi- 
ciaries of the present system have succeeded in quashing all such 
proposed legislation. 

Opponents of the Ramsay bill, in support of their opposition, 
point to the fact that of the thousands of cases tried to a jury in 
the Federal courts, rarely ever on appeal is the action of the trial 
court attacked on the ground that the judge abused his right to 
advise the jury as to the facts. They also assert with emphasis 
that the relatively few times that such a challenge has been made, 
the reversals on that ground have been negligible. This is all 
true, but do not be deluded by such specious argument, because 
it is without substance. 

From an early date, the United States Supreme Court, following 
English precedent, judicially sanctioned the practice of allowing 
the trial judge to express to the jury his opinion on the facts, and 
to pass upon the guilt or innocence of an accused, with this limi- 
tation: That he do not stop there. After expressing his opinion 
on the facts, the weight of the testimony, the credibility of wit- 
nesses, or the guilt or innocence of the accused, he must also fol- 
low up with the “saving clause” to the effect that what he said 
was merely an expression of his own opinion, which is not binding 
on the jury since the jury is the sole triers of the facts. In other 
words, he may openly cast his ballot according to his notion of 
the merits of the litigation, civil or criminal, but after having 
done so, in order to preclude any reviewable objection to his com- 
ment, he must advise the jury that his vote was only a straw and 
must not be counted, as the jury alone is charged with the duty 
of determining and settling disputed facts. What a mockery! 

The United States Supreme Court has held time and again in 
line with its early decisions that the court’s comment on the evi- 
dence, no matter how biased or prejudiced it may be, is not re- 
viewable so long as the “saving clause” was not omitted, which 
accounts for the comparatively few times the question ever 
reached a Federal court for appellate review (Rucker v. Wheeler, 
127 U. S. 85; Lovejoy v. United States, 128 U. S. 171). 

It is rare indeed that a Federal judge, familiar with the Supreme 
Court decisions touching this matter, forgets the formula laid down 
by the Supreme Court that keeps his comments on the evidence 
from being reviewable. Consequently it is only occasionally that 
this question is urged in the upper courts of the United States. 
Lawyers, too, know full well the import of these decisions which 
have been consistently adhered to, hence they seldom seek to 
predicate error upon the comments of the court, because they 
know such attack would avail nothing. As a matter of fact, that 
is exactly why we have the Ramsay bill in Congress today, and that 
is why in the past other simitar bills have been introduced in 
Congress in an earnest effort to secure legislation that would remedy 
this lamentable defect in our Federal ure. 

Under the American theory of trial by jury, as exemplified in the 
established trial procedure of the great majority of our American 
States, the judge occupies the bench and he is confined there; the 
jury occupies the jury box and is kept in its place, as it should be; 
and the advocate's position at the counsel table is well defined and 
understood. This triumvirate of 8 in a sense actors, in 
our modern system of jury trials have ir separate fields of ac- 
tion, perform separate and distinct functions, and should be held— 
all of them—to their spheres of activity as contemplated by 
the Constitution, the same Constitution that created three 
ments of government—the executive, the legislative, and the judi- 
cial. It is usually recognized that these departments are separate 
and independent of each other. 


whole structure. To do so is contrary to our American system of 
government. It is exactly the same way with the court and jury. 
When the one trespasses on the office of the other the wheels of 
Justice may not stop but the quality of their product is undoubt- 
edly affected unfavorably and impaired. 
Both court and jury will commit error at times, but neither is 
FCC If the court is not 
with the verdict of the jury, if he believes that there has 
been a miscarriage of justice, it is not only his right but his duty 
to set aside the verdict of the jury and grant a new trial. This 
right should be retained to the courts and never interfered with. 
But a rule of procedure which permits the judge to sway the jury's 
result by his comments d the trial ought not to be tolerated, 
if we are going to have jury trials in fact and not merely in form. 
The eral judges themselves, ever jealous of their power and 
e, are opposed to the Ramsay Act. Human nature is the 
same the world over, whether one occupies an exalted or humble 


make the method of instructing the jury uniform in State and 
Federal procedure. 

Some years ago our supreme court took judicial notice of the 
Federal court rule permitting the judge to comment on the evi- 
dence, expressing its condemnation for such an archaic rule, fol- 
lowed only in the Federal courts and a handful of State courts. 
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I refer to the farsighted opinion written by the late-lamented 
W. W. Graves of fond memory, then presiding justice of the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court, in the case of Laible v. Wells (317 Mo. 141, 
296 S. W. 428). There a given instruction was challenged as being 
an undue comment on the evidence. In the course of that opinion, 
denouncing the instruction for the infirmity mentioned, the court 
said: 

“It is clear that the party who drew instruction No. 3 had been 
drawing inspiration from the Federal courts. Suffice it to say that 
but few States tolerate undue comments upon the evidence in the 
case, and less of them tolerate the usurpation of the jury's prov- 
ince by the court, and most certainly Missouri is not one of the 
number which tolerates either practice. Speaking, not as a 
prophet but only as one who can hear the mutterings of an 
oncoming storm and visualize the outcome thereof, it is safe to 
say the present Federal practices in these regards will be wiped 
out by statutes if not corrected by the courts. If we are to have 
jury trials at all, both court and jury should be kept strictly 
within their respective fields of action in the course of the trial.” 

That quotation in a nutshell is my answer to anyone who wants 
to know why I am in favor of this legislation that I have been 
discussing with you. I believe in it sincerely. Judge Graves, dis- 
tinguished lawyer and jurist that he was, disclaimed being a 
prophet, but he clearly saw the handwriting on the wall and he had 
the courage to express his views in forceful language. In my 
humble judgment, he expressed the views not only of the Missouri 
judiciary but the rank and file of the American lawyers then and 
now. 

In conclusion I wish to quote a brief excerpt from a letter written 
to Judge Otis on this subject, which I deem appropriate as a closing 
sentiment. It reads: 

80 long as human beings occupy the bench, humans being sub- 
ject as are others to prejudices and preconceived notions, we should 
either restrict the right to comment or abolish the jury system.” 
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HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


STATEMENT OF HON, WILLIAM M. CITRON, OF CONNECTICUT, 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement by 
me before the Committee on the Library: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I desire to 
record myself in favor of House Joint Resolution 499, a bill that 
authorizes the erection of a memorial to the late Guglielmo 
Marconi. 

The proposal honors the name of a great inventor, whose work 
and accomplishments have benefited our civilization. 

Such a memorial would express not only our appreciation of a 
great student and scientist in the field of electricity and wire- 
less telegraphy, but would be a guiding beacon for the youth and 
future generations of our country to strive for accomplishment in 
the field of art, science, and humanity. 

It is only fitting that the memorial to honor Marconi’s name 
be erected in our Nation's Capital where his distinguished services 
to mankind were recognized on several occasions during his visits 
to our country. 

The Marconi Memorial Foundation, Inc., of which one of our 
great newspaper editors and writers, Mr. Generoso Pope, is the 
head, has offered to donate a monument through subscriptions 
collected from those holding the name of Marconi in great 
esteem. 

The acceptance of this gift and its erection in Washington would 
help to cement the friendship of our people with the people of 
Italy, and —. 35 be a further stimulus to international friendship 
and : 

The passage of this bill would prove the respect we hold for a 
great son of Italy and would also show our mutual respect and 
admiration for the many citizens of our country whose ancestry 
came from Marconi’s native land. Our country is a land different 
from any other, as it is composed of people who emigrated from 
all parts of the world seeking liberty and justice and who are 
striving to make it an example throughout the world. 

And, when this monument shall have been placed in the capital 
city of our country, let it stand as a monument to a great person- 
age and to a noble ideal, that of service to mankind, so when our 
youth and school children come to this city in their excursions 
from every State of the Union, they may gaze upon this memorial 
with respect and admiration for one ibe spirit and ideals will 
live on with us forever. 
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HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. E. E. COX, OF GEORGIA, BEFORE THE 
TaT IAN, SOCIETY OF SAVANNAH, GA., ON MARCH 17, 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Hibernian Society of Savannah, 
Ga., on March 17, 1938: 


As we are gathered here to pay reverence to Ireland’s patron 
saint, so, everywhere in the world where men and women of the 
Trish race may meet, they too are gathered in this annual tribute 
to good St. Patrick, 

Tonight the skies of the world are darkened by growing clouds 
of dictatorship, despotism, and oppression. Almost alone on this 
fear-ridden globe two nations and two peoples still hold aloft with 
courage and determination the glowing torch of national freedom 
and individual liberty, still lighting with the gleam of hope the 
gathering gloom of lost liberties and vanished freedom which now 
enshrouds so many peoples of the world. ‘Those two peoples 
and those two nations are this great Constitutional Republic of 
the United States and the brave, and determined people of the 
Emerald Isle. 

You know the story of good St. Patrick. You recall the beau- 
tiful traditions told you at your mother’s knee of that shepherd 
boy who was born 389 years after the advent of the Man of Gal- 
lee. You recall that he was the son of a small landowner at 
Banna-nuenta. As a shepherd, he tended the herds of a chief- 
tain of Milchu, amid the green hills of county Antrim. At the 
age of 16, while tending his sheep, he was set upon by a roving 
band of men who had been making a raid on King Niall. Taken 
prisoner, he, together with his sheep, were carried into Con- 
naught where he was captive for many years. Escaping on a ship 
used to export Irish wolfhounds, he landed on the coast of Gaul, 
friendless and alone, a youth of 22. Making his way finally to 
the Monastery of Lerins, there he lived for several years studying 
the principles of Christianity. 

Deeply mystical, he pondered long and intensely upon the story 
of the Savior and the teachings of the ancient Christian fathers. 

While in the monastery, he had a dreamlike vision. And, as 
Patrick was a man of vision, so since the men and women of Irish 
blood have been, not a visionary people, but a people of vision. 

Patrick, in his vision, saw a man named Victorious bearing 
many epistles in his hands. On one of these the youth read the 
words “The voice of the Irish.” In this vision he heard his people 
oar, “We pray thee, holy youth, come and walk among us as 

ore.“ 


This vision inspired Patrick to return to Ireland as a missionary. 
First, however, he spent some 14 years in a place called Auxerre to 
prepare himself for his mission. After being ordained a deacon, 
„ to Ireland to teach his people the message of the 

or. 

Tradition says that St. Patrick, teaching among the hills ani 
dales of Ireland, used the highway and the byway as his Su 
and his classroom. To illustrate the Christian principle of the 
Trinity, he would pluck a shamrock from the roadside and use 
the three leaves on the one stem to symbolize in simple fashion 
that underlying principle of Christian doctrine. 

No more striking and beautiful tradition exists in all sacred 

than that of the triumph of St. Patrick’s great courage, 
his deep faith in Christian teachings, and the power of truth, as 
related in the story of his meeting with the King, the princes, and 
the hierarchy of Ireland in the famed Halls of Tara. 

Gathered there in annual ceremonial rites of their sun worship, 
these lords of Ireland were disturbed by the presence of St. Patrick, 
who had set up his tent beside the great hall of Tara and, as the 
stars came out, had lighted his own ceremonial fire in accordance 
with his Christian faith. Haled before the lords of Tara Hall, so 
eloquently did Patrick plead the cause of Christianity, so simply 
and yet so profoundly did he illustrate by the shamrock the prin- 
ciple of the trinity, that he won the protection and later the 
conversion of these lords of the country to the Christian faith. 

This marked the turning point of his mission. With an alacrity 
unapproached by any other people in history, the truth-hungry 
people embraced the beautiful philosophy of Christianity—and no 
people, through tion, through hardship, and even up to 
the portals of death itself, have been more devout, more faithful, 


So long as history shall record the story of St. Patrick’s Wes 
so long as the waters of the lovely Shannon shall flow gently to 
the sea, so long as the beautiful Lakes of Killarney shall reflect 
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upon their bosoms the blue vault of heaven, so long will the men 
and women of the Irish race love their Emerald Isle, revere their 
St Patrick, cherish their shamrock, and uphold the principles of 
national freedom and individual liberty. 

There is in all the history of the human race no more sad and 
glorious a saga of a numerically weak people so imbued with love 
of freedom, so devoted to personal liberty, as to fight through cen- 
turies against overwhelming odds until they won that national 
freedom and personal liberty than that of the struggles of Ireland 
for national autonomy and the liberty of the individual. 

Times without number the green sod of old Ireland has been 
crimsoned by the blood of brave men and women willing to yield 
up their lives that their posterity might know the blessings of 
freedom. 

As St. Patrick labored long and lovingly to free his people from 
the darkness and oppression of paganistic superstitutions and to 
lead them out into the light of Christian understanding and fel- 
lowship, so the Irish people, true to their faith in their patron 
saint and faithful to their heritage, have fought and bled and 
died in the cause of liberty not only in their own little island 
but in every country of this globe where the struggle for liberty 
has taken place. 

The history of the United States is emblazoned and glorified 
with the names of brave and brilliant men and women of Irish 
blood who have helped in the struggles for the freedom of our 
democracy and the mal liberties guaranteed to us under 
our constitutional Bill of Rights. Largely to them is due the 
credit for the blessings which we enjoy today and the liberties 
which enable us to gather here tonight to pay honor and rever- 
ence not alone to St. Patrick but to the Irish people; to the 
bravery and the devotion with which the sons and the daughters 
of the Emerald Isle have fought for their ideals of liberty in every 
Jand under the sun where liberty has been wrought and won by 
the struggles of man. 

It is a fact of which the Irish people may justly be proud that 
no nation, no race, has given as many, in proportion to their 
total numbers, to the cause of liberty in the United States as 
have the Irish people. 

Half of the Revolutionary Army was made up of men of Irish 
blood. 

Even before the great struggle for our own liberty began, many 
men of Irish lineage were among the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. While this Nation was but a confederation of inde- 
pendent and self-determined States, and while the Federal Gov- 
ernment was weak and unorganized, Irish governors were helping 
to mold and to nurture in the breasts of the colonists love of lib- 
erty and hatred of oppression. Can we ever forget the illustrious 
names of those who with bravery assed, courage cent, 
defied the King of England and signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Col. James Smith; George Taylor, the delegate from our own 
State of Georgia; Matthew Thornton, delegate from New Hamp- 
shire, and later chief justice of that State; Thomas McKean and 
George Read, of Delaware; Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina; 
Thomas Lynch, of South Carolina; Charles Carroll, of Maryland; 
and Charles Thomson, secretary of the Continental Congress; these 
were Irishmen who signed that ringing declaration for national 
freedom and personal liberty which changed the course of history 
in the world. 

When the American colonists, goaded and driven to revolt by the 
oppression of the British King across the seas, even as the Irish 
people in the Emerald Isle were goaded to desperation by British 
Kings, at last awakened to revolt against intolerable wrongs, 
thousands of Irishmen sprang to battle. Not only did men of the 
Irish race compose half the Continental Army under George Wash- 
ington, but many of the most brilliant Revolutionary leaders who 
distinguished themselves for their bravery and ability were men of 
Irish blood. 

It is a fact of which all men and women of Irish lineage are 
justly proud that the first blows for freedom in America struck 
on land and on sea were delivered by a Sullivan and an O’Brien. 

One of the most eloquent voices raised in the Continental Con- 
gress on behalf of freedom was that of John Rutledge, of whom 
Patrick Henry said, “He is America’s greatest orator.” 

So grateful was Gen. George Washington for the assistance of 
Irish patriots that on the historic night of March 17, 1776, when 
the English troops fled from Boston, Washington ordered that the 
watchword in the patriot lines that night should be “St. Patrick.” 

After the war was won, and victory rested upon the banners of 
liberty beneath which had so proudiy marched the Irish legions, 
General Washington, as the first President of the new Republic, 
accepted membership in the New York branch of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick. In his letter of acceptance he wrote: 

“I accept with singular pleasure the ensign of so worthy a fra- 
ternity as that of the Sons of St. Patrick in this city—a society 
distinguished for the firm adherence of its members to the glorious 
cause in which we are embarked.” 

Parke Custis, adopted son of George Washington, wrote this 
beautiful tribute to the heroic sons of Ireland who had helped to 
win American independence: “Inscribe upon the tablets of Amer- 
ican remembrance eternal gratitude to m.“ 

The history of the revolutionary struggle is filled with Hibernian 
mames like Murphy, Kelly, Shea, Burke, Sullivan, O’Brien, and 
others. 

It must be a never-falling source of deep satisfaction to every 
Irish man and woman to remember that Lord Mountjoy, when 
informing the English Parliament of the surrender of Cornwallis, 
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said: “England has lost America through the exertion of Irish 
immigrants.” 

One cannot read the history of the Revolutionary struggles with- 
out being impressed by the names of many Irish leaders. Maj. Gen. 
Jolin Sullivan opened the war on land by storming Fort William 
and Mary. He commanded the right wing of the Continental Army 
at Trenton, Brandywine, and Germantown. His older brother, 
James Sullivan, was a brilliant member of the Provincial Con- 
gress of Massachusetts and held many posts of honor within the 
gift of that State, being twice its Governor. 

I want to recall to you the epic of Maurice O'Brien and his 
five sons. It always delights good Irish hearts. 

The British warship Margaretta put in at Machias Bay, Maine, 
in May 1775. She had been sent to subdue the rebellious colot:ists. 
Maurice O'Brien, with his five sons, got together a band of patriots, 
and they put out in their fishing boats and promptly captured 
this proud British ship of war. Angered and humiliated, the 
British admiral sent two more warships, the Diligence and the 
Tapnaguish, to punish the colonists and to recapture the Marga- 
retta. Instead, Maurice O’Brien and his five sons, heading a band 
of patriots, again put out in their fishing boats and promptly cap- 
tured these two additional British warships. Sometime later, 
O'Brien's oldest son, Jeremiah, sailed with the three prizes to 
Watertown, where the Provincial Congress was in session, and 
delivered them over to the Congress to become a part of the 
American Navy. 

We cannot forget that on July 14, 1774, Irish John Glenn pre- 
sided at a historic meeting of the Sons of Liberty here in Savan- 
nah. At the same meeting were other Irish patriots, including 
Farley, Bryan, Gibbons, and Butler. 

Commodore John Barry, another fighting Irishman, was the 
father of the American Navy, although the O'Briens might well be 
classed as its grandfathers. Commodore Barry put to sea in the 
Lexington, the first officially commissioned American fighting ship. 

Brig. Gen. Richard Montgomery, a trained military officer, not 
only rendered invaluable service in training continental troops, 
but with amazingly small forces he captured Fort Chambly, Fort 
John, and stormed Montreal. 

Who is there of us here tonight can ever forget the heroism of 
Sergeant Jasper, who gave his life for the cause here in Savannah? 

One of the brightest spots in our Revolutionary history is to be 
found in the action of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of Phila- 
delphia. In 1780 the supplies for the Revolutionary Army were so 
meager that General Washington could neither pay nor properly 
feed his men, At this juncture 92 Philadelphia merchants com- 
bined and subscribed, by pledging all their personal property, the 
then tremendous sum of £312,000 to provide supplies for the 
patriot soldiers. Of this amount, more than one-third was raised 
by the local members of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 

It would take hours to detail to you the names of Irish men 
and women who have distinguished themselves in every field of 
activity known to man. In war, in religion, in literature, medi- 
cine, education, art, music, industry, and invention, Irish names 
shine with a luster never to be dimmed. Remember James Logan 
of Armagh, secretary to William Penn; Dr. John McKinley, Gover- 
nor of Delaware; Edward Rutledge, Governor of South Carolina; 
George Clinton, Governor of New York; James Sullivan, Governor 
of Massachusetts; George Bryan, Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Gov. George Clinton, after winning the rank of general in the 
Revolutionary War, was elected Vice President in Washington's 
second term, and again elected to the same office with President 
Madison. John Rutledge, after a long career in politics, and after 
having served in the field with the Revolutionary forces, was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court by 
George Washington. 

Men of Irish blood have more than once been honored with 
the Presidency of the United States. James Buchanan, James K. 
Polk, Andrew Jackson, Chester A. Arthur, William McKinley, and 
Woodrow Wilson were men in whom flowed the blood of Erin. 

When the Mexican War came about, one-third of the troops 
under Gen. Winfield Scott were volunteers. Among these -were 
a corps of 2,000 native-born Irishmen. No more beautiful tribute 
has ever been paid to Irish soldiers than that written by General 
Scott in a letter now preserved as a part of the official record of 
the Mexican campaign, He said of his Irish troops, “Not one ever 
turned his back on the enemy or faltered in advancing to the 
charge.” 

The history of that war carries the names of such able leaders as 
Gen. James Shields, soldier, sailor, lawyer, school teacher, and the 
only man ever to sit as United States Senator for three States in 
turn. He was born in county Tyrone. Maj. Philip Kearney, Maj. 
Theodore O'Hara, Capt. Mayne Reid—scores of the brave leaders 
in the Mexican conflict were Celts. 

Can we ever forget Stephen W. Kearney who seized California for 
the American flag? 

The fame of Gen. George Croghan, who distinguished himself 
in the Battle of Monterey, will never die. 

Yes, my friends; it is true that liberty in America, as in so many 
lands, has been bought largely by the blood of Irishmen. 

By the time of the Civil War, citizens of Irish ancestry had 
become so diffused throughout the Nation that it was an inevitable 
consequence that they should furnish able leaders on both sides 
of the conflict. 

Happily, the hurts and the hatreds of that unfortunate struggle, 
have long since faded, and we are one people, united in this Nation. 
Therefore, it is without rancor that we may pay tribute to Gen. 
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Pat Cleburne, who died for the southern cause, Postmaster General 
John H. Reagan, of the Southern Confederacy; Gen. Joseph Finne- 
gan, and the others who gave the best of themselves for the 
“lost cause,“ while at the same time we pay tribute to the bravery 
of Gen. George Meade, of Gettysburg; Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Gen. 
Patrick F. Meagher, Gen. Phil. Kearney, and other courageous 
leaders of the northern forces. 

We find in the field of education a brilliant array of Irishmen. 
There was John Sullivan, of New Hampshire. George Taylor, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. Thomas 
Halfpenny, known as the schoolmaster general of Illinois. Wil- 
liam Tennent was an early president of Princeton University. Dr. 
James McScarron founded Brown University. Prof. John Brown 
was the first president of our own University of Georgia. Gov. 
John Hart was the founder of the public school system of Mary- 
land. William Barton Rogers founded the world-famed Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. And we must not forget his 
father, who was a brilliant member of the faculty of the College of 
William and Mary. 

In the field of invention we find the proud names of Robert 
Fulton, who made steamships practical; John P. Holland, inventor 
of the torpedo-armed submarine; Christopher Colles, who, to- 
gether with Fulton, originated the American canal system, includ- 
ing the Erie Canal. 

I have not time to list the distinguished names in the field of 
medicine beyond mentioning Dr. William J. McNeven, who is 
known as the father of American chemistry. 

No race has given to the world greater names, or abler states- 
men, more successful generals, more eloquent orators, more en- 
chanting poets, more entrancing musicians, more powerful 
religious leaders, more energetic builders than have the Irish 
People. 

Among those whose names are famous as pioneers in the devel- 
opment of industry, railroads, and other constructive adventures 
we find John W. McKay, James C. Flood, James G. Fair, and William 
O’Brien, who developed famous gold and silver mines in the West. 
John McKay, with James Gordon Bennett, formed the company 
which first laid two trans-Atlantic cables. 

Patrick B. Delaney, for many years associated with Thomas Edi- 
son, originated more than 200 inventions. 

H. McCormick invented agricultural implements which 
revolutionized farming in America. James J. Hill built railroads. 
Thomas Fortune Ryan was high up among the financial wizards. 
William Corcoran, great banker, gave to Washington, D. C., the 
beautiful Corcoran Art Gallery. 

It was men such as these who helped to hew this great Nation 
out of the primeval forest. Always in the forefront of the pioneers 
were to be found the Celts. It has been said that “the Irish built 
the railroads of America.” 

The Irish are a strange mixture of melancholy and levity. The 
tear and the smile ofttimes sparkle on the same cheek together. 
The warm, deep, impetuous, and emotional Irish temperament nat- 
urally gave us great men in literature, art, music, and the stage, 
Among them we find Victor Herbert, ts aE bok music master; John 
McCormack, lark-throated singer of ads; “Chauncey” Olcott, 
golden-voiced troubador of beloved memory; Edward A. McDowell, 
the composer. 

We have those great Irish-American artists George Barrett, George 
P. A, Healy, and Thomas Moran. 

Among the sculptors we find Andrew O’Connor, Mulligan, John 
Henry Foley, John Hogan, St. Gaudens. 

Can we ever forget those superb actors, Boucicault, Tyrone 
Power, John McCullough, John Brougham, Sheridan Knowles, to 
mention a few? 

And the poets, the immortal James Whitcomb Riley, Charles G. 
Halpin, John Boyle OReilly, James Jeffery Roche, Mayne Reid, and 
Pather 


The Irish race, which has found glory on a thousand battle- 
fields and disgrace upon none, has found distinction in every other 
line of useful human endeavor as well. 

In the field of religion it is accurate, I think, to say that no 
race has given proportionately so many of its sons and daughters 
to the great cause of Christianity as has the Irish race. It would 
be futile for me here tonight to even attempt to add any luster 
to the long and brilliant array of Irish men and women who have 
been able and devoted leaders in both the Catholic and the Prot- 
estant churches. Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, and a legion of 
earnest, devoted, and able priests, nuns, and preachers have dis- 
tinguished themselves in their field. 

And low let me turn to the women of the race. 

The beauty of the Irish lass has again and again been told in 
story and in song. Beautiful of form, beautiful of heart, and beau- 
tiful of mind have been the women of the Emerald Isle. 

Legend says that Fingal, hearing that his son, Ossian, the poet 
and warrior, was attached to a lady of Caledonia, thus remon- 
strated in favor of an Irish girl: 

“My son, of the noble line of Heremonian heroes, thou gallant 
descendant of Erin’s Kings, the down of youth grows on thy cheek; 
martial renown is loud in thy praise; Romans fear thee—their 
eagles were dazzled by the lightning of thy spear; they flew before 
thee like timid birds before the hawks of Leinster. Is it in the 

of thy fame, bright with the sunbeams of martial glory, 
that thou wouldst ally thyself with the daughter of the Pict and 
thus sully the royal purity of Milesian blood? Thy country is 
proud of thy exploits, and the virgins of Erin sigh for thy love. 
Cormac’s bards sing of the deeds of thy bravery in the strife of 
the mighty. O then, Ossian, of dulcet harmony, listen to the 
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voice of thy father. Albanian maids are fair; but fairer and love- 
lier are the chaste daughters of thine own wave-washed isle of 
wood-crested hills. Go to thy happy isle, to Branno’s grass- 
covered field. Ever Allen, the most brilliant gem in the diadem 
of female loveliness, the trembling dove of innocence, deserves thy 
attachment. The pure blood of Milesius glows in her guileless 
heart and flows in her blue veins. Majestic beauty flows around 
her as a robe of light, and modesty, as a precious veil, heightens 
her charms. She is as lovely as the mountain flower when the 
ruddy beams of the rising sun gleam on its dew-gemmed side. Go; 
take thy arms, embark in yonder dark-bosomed ship, which will 
soon bear thee over ocean’s foam to green Banno’s streamy vales, 
where thou wilt win a pure virgin heart that never yet heaved with 
a sigh of love. For thee the vernal rose of passion will first effuse 
ue n through her sighs, and blush in all its beauty on 

erc 5 

When war has called and liberty was to be defended the woman 
of Erin has given up her men with aching heart and tear- 
drenched smile. She has bade them go—and fought her grief and 
loneliness in secret, 

When the wail of orphan or the moan of the aged and the sick 
have reached her ear, who has been quicker than the woman of 
Erin to go to them to soothe with her tender touch, to cheer with 
her soft word, to help with her deep and ready sympathy, to 
minister out of her love for all mankind? Neither friend nor foe 
has lacked the loving and tender ministrations of the woman of 
Erin when they were wounded or sick, if she knew, 

Who can count the numberless orphans who have been mothered 
a the in wona Tno — count the lonely aged and infirm 
whose hours agony have m eased by her thy. deep 
as the ocean and as wide as the sea? 0 N 

Who can count the numberless whose last conscious contact with 
the world they were leaving was the tender touch of an Trish 
woman's compassionate hand? 

And I am reminded at this point of the fact that Margaret 
Gaffney Haughery was the first of her sex to whom a public monu- 
ment was raised in the United States. The daughter of poor Irish 
immigrants, she devoted her life to the friendless orphans of all 
races. In our own beloved Southland, at New Orleans, she began her 
work, and before she passed on she had established three large 
homes for friendless children and a fourth institution for the 
aged and infirm. And, too, she had won the beautiful name 
through this Nation of “the orphan's friend.” 

Glorious as have been the exploits of Irishmen in war, in states- 
manship, in government, in commerce and industry, in art and 
literature, none has been more glorious than the accomplishments 
of the Irish women in mercy, in charity, in tenderness, in love, in 
motherhood. 

And so tonight do I salute the women of Irish blood with rever- 
ence and with admiration. God bless them for their loveliness, 
their tenderness, their sympathies, and, I must add, their bewitch- 
ing roguishness, beneath which always is the steadfastness of the 
oak softened by a beauty, as Fingal said, like “the mountain 
flower when the ruddy beams of the rising sun gleam on its dew- 
gemmed side.” 

And now, my friends, a word as to the trend of events and the 
nupa git 1 ** our ome land. 

e Nation has been through hard years. It appears to face 
still more hard years. While unemployment, fear, and worry assail 
us at home, we see the rising, spreading clouds of dictatorship and 
oppression covering the skies of Europe. The glares and the smoke 
and thunder of war, the stench of slaughter, the cries of the 
wounded, and the moans of helpless women and children rise from 
the land of China and shock the world. 

There are profound and valid reasons why the citizens of Irish 
blood can exert a powerful and effective influence upon this Nation 
and through it upon world affairs. 

This depression is basically a depression in a sense of spiritual 
values of which the Irish people have such a keen perception. 

Conditions in our own Nation and in the world are the result 
of a depression in generosity, justice, and fairness of which the 
Irish people have such an amplitude. 

The world is suffering, and our own Nation is suffering from a 
depression of appreciation of the profoundly sound economic and 


Spiritual teachings of Jesus Christ, an appreciation so deeply a 


part of the Celtic soul. 

The world is in travail this day because of a depression in mercy, 
charity, justice, the Golden Rule, the spirit of live and let live 
qualities with which the Irish race is so bountifully endowed. 

This is not a depression of material things, It is a depression 
of the sense of the right use and application of material things. 

So, then, the traditions, the teachings, the very nature of the 
Celtic race are such as to at once impose upon you a profound 
duty to aid in breaking this depression because you possess in 
such rich abundance the qualities the exercise of which alone can 
bring a heartsick and fearful world relief from the terrors which 
confront it. 

For that reason I feel deeply the privilege that is mine in being 
8 opportunity to discuss with you these grave problems 

night. 

As I have just said, this depression is not due to any loss of 
material things. No great plague has swept the globe and deci- 
mated the population. No great cataclysm has destroyed our nat- 
ural resources. The fertility of our land still remains. We are 
confronted with the strange and hitherto unknown paradox of 
want and privation in the midst of too much of everything. 
Strange as it is, it is not a scarcity but a seeming overabundance 


ö 
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of material things that besets us. We are not starving, as a Nation, 
for lack of things; rather we are suffocating from what is said to 
be an overproduction of those things which are necessary to the 
more abundant life. 

Where then is our difficulty? First, it is lack of purchasing 
power among the masses. We can readily see that if everybody 
in the United States had the means with which to purchase all 
that is desired, there would be no depression in this Nation. That 
lack of purchasing power results in unemployment. Unemploy- 
ment brings up the problem of relief. Relief, in turn, involves 
grave questions of alteration in moral character. 

These problems of unemployment and relief have been well por- 
trayed by conclusions drawn from a questionnaire circulated by 
the New York City Welfare Council in March 1932. The moral 
costs of unemployment and relief were found, so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, to be: 

Discouragement, depression, desperation—often to the verge, and 
sometimes to the point of actual crime. 

Bewilderment and mental confusion. 

Loss of self-confidence, development of a sense of failure and 
inferiority, or a thwarted feeling of helplessness. 

Loss of initiative and sense of responsibility, indifference, in- 
dolence, apathy, and lethargy. 

Passive submission and endurance, loss of courage to go on look- 
ing for work or to try anything new. 

Obsession with the necessity of finding work, inability to take 
interest in other activities or to meet obligations. 

Occasionally a sense of importance, as part of a front-page 
problem, enjoyment of the situation and of the attention it brings. 

Bitterness, disrespect for law and religion, moral and spiritual 
deterioration. 

Cynicism, resentment, antagonism, rebellion—against the 
wealthy, against society, against the Government. 

Loss of pride and self-respect, carelessness about personal ap- 
pearance, sensitiveness, avoidance of social contacts; or, on the 
contrary— 

Restlessness, craving for excitement and distraction, leading to 
drinking and gambling. 

Mental and nervous disturbances, from irritability and excessive 
worry up to serious neurological conditions. 

Contented acceptance of lower standards and dependence upon 
charity. 

Constant fear, even when again employed, and a sense of 
insecurity; desire to give up well-paid, skilled seasonal work for 
city employment or anything that would insure a steady income, 
however low. 

We find, upon examination, that many factors enter into this 

condition of unemployment, which we call depression and which 
involves its corollary of relief with these stupendous moral costs 
which I have just listed for you. 
The whole disturbance begins in fear and is based in fear. 
There is no difference, of course, between a so-called condition of 
overproduction of material things and a condition of undercon- 
sumption of material things due to a lack of purchasing power. 
It is wholly incorrect to say that there is an overproduction of 
material things until every man, woman, and child in the Nation 
is provided with a full sufficiency of all those things. That con- 
dition, of course, has never been reached in any country, particu- 
larly in America. 

The basic fear underlying every depression arises out of un- 
settled governmental policies; class and sectional strife; fear of 
revolution, or of entanglements in foreign affairs which may in- 
volve the Nation in foreign wars; threats to our constitutional 
democracy; excessive taxation; and an unbalanced National Bud- 
get, with a mounting national debt. 

All of these factors, generating fear, uncertainty, and hesitation 
on the part of the consumers and the public generally, naturally 
result in a reduced demand for goods and services. This reduced 
demand is reflected very quickly in a fear in industry and agri- 
culture that results in reduced production, which in turn aggra- 
vates unemployment and further reduces consumer demand. 

It is obvious, of course, that the opposite of these factors will 
be required to reverse the trends. That means to say that the 
sectional and class hatreds and strifes must be quieted. There 
must be settled governmental policies in fundamental matters. 
Cooperative instead of disruptive effort between industry and 
labor, Government and business, political parties, groups, and 
elasses must be brought about, 

Foreign policy must be so clarified as to assure the people that 
this Nation will not be involved in any entangling foreign alli- 
ances which could result in dragging us into another war. A 
reduction of vernmental costs, a reduction of hampering and 
punitive taxation, and at least some prospect of reduction of the 
national debt must be brought about. 

To further quiet the fears of threats to our constitutional de- 
mocracy, there must be a return to Thomas Jefferson’s concept of 
government, which means a return to State sovereignty and self- 
determination. 

The policy of preserving our free institutions must be clear and 
unmistakable. 

Conditions calling for swollen powers of a centralized Federal 
Government must be eliminated. 

We must return to individual self-reliance, labor democracy in- 
stead of labor despotism, industrial stability instead of industrial 
instability, courage instead of timidity on the part of capital, and 
fair dealing as between sections and classes. 


There is perhaps no race of people in this world, the individuals 
of which are more self-reliant and courageous than the Irish race. 
Irish men and women do not want to be kept. What they want is 
a chance to keep themselves. They do not want government doles 
or relief. What they want is an opportunity to earn by their own 
intellect and their own strength their own way in the world. The 
Irish people are a proud people; they are proud of their individual 
independence. They are proud of their ability to meet life as it 
is and to conquer adversity. 

I have said that this Nation is one people united. That is true, 
and because it is true no class of citizens in this Nation and no 
section of this Nation can possibly prosper continuously at the 
expense of other classes or other sections. 

Since long before the Civil War the economic trend in this 
country has been to subjugate the interests of the South and the 
West to the more powerful and more populous North. Following 
the Civil War this trend was accentuated. Just as it has been 
discovered as an economic fact that this Nation cannot be pros- 
perous with its agricultural population impoverished, so it is being 
discovered that this Nation cannot be prosperous with its South 
or its West held in poverty. 

It is an unfortunate fact that there still remains too much of 
the old blindness that has supported the belief that the North 
could prosper at the expense of the South and the West. We 
still face today efforts to impede the industrial and cultural de- 
velopment of the South because it is feared that that development 
may in some way detract from the industrial and cultural progress 
of the North. This is peculiarly true of the manufacturing indus- 


It is obvious to every clear-thinking man and woman that a 
prosperous South and a prosperous West would mean new and 
richer markets at home for the industrial East and the agricul- 
tural North and West. Just as we so clearly perceive that a pros- 
perous farmer means a good customer for industrial products, and 
just as we clearly perceive that a prosperous industrial wage 
earner means a good customer for agricultural products, we can 
also clearly perceive that a prosperous South means a good market 
for both the industrial and agricultural products of the other 
sections of the United States. 

Strange as it may seem to you, those of us who have represented 
the Southland in Congress have faced for the last several years, and 
still face, these efforts to impede the industrial and agricultural 
progress in the South. We have fought to secure for the South 
that equality of opportunity in industry which by reason of natural 
advantages and favorable conditions belongs to the South; and I 
may say to you that we intend to keep on fighting until we are 
given that equality of opportunity for industrial and agricultural 
development that is our right and of which we are fully capable. 

We, of course, want a national defense adequate for any exigency, 
but we will never favor the expenditure of a single dollar or the 
sacrifice of a single young life in another foreign war in foreign 
fields. 

These, in general, are the fundamental problems underlying both 
the depressed conditions at home and throughout the world. 

As the insidious disease of dictatorship spreads through the 
world like deadly pestilence we find here and there at home a few 
voices tentatively raised to preach communism or fascism—one and 
the same—dictatorship. Is it to be so with us? 

We find those who, while enjoying the very liberty of free press 
and free speech that permits them to dare these despicable sug- 
gestions, would outrage that liberty by advocating that it be abol- 
ished. Is it to be so with us? za 

We find those who would prefer a Stalin or a Hitler or a Mus- 
solini to our glorious free constitutional Republic. Is it to be so 
with us? 

We have those who would advocate the stripping of the States 
of their sovereign rights and who would clothe a central govern- 
ment with a power of control which would make of the sacred 
Bill of Rights a hollow mockery, and of religious, political, and 
personal liberty an empty phrase. Is it to be so with us? 

We have those who believe the Constitution is outworn and 
worthless; that democracy has failed; that the American people 
are not fit to govern themselves; and who would set up a gov- 
ernment not only to guide but to control us. Is it to be so 
with us? 

My answer is no! And again no! 

The American people can govern themselves. They are the most 
capable, courageous people in the world. The States have not lost 
their sovereign rights, nor have the people ceased to be the Gov- 
ernment. 

I have asked, Are these t to be so with us? I answer no, 
because there are too many patriotic Americans in whose veins 
flows the liberty-loving blood of old Erin. Who can belleve that 
the sons and daughters of those who fought through the long 
centuries against overwhelming odds for the freedom of the Em- 
erald Isle would sit by and see the freedom of their America 
wrested from them? : 

Who can believe that the sons and daughters of old Erin, so 
long as the memory of the blue-breasted Lakes of Killarney, the 
gentle-flowing waters of the Shannon, the grass-covered hills and 
the streamy vales of their fathers’ land, the thatched cottages, and 
the tang of the peat smoke is theirs, will sit idly by while the 
precious heritage of political and religious freedom and individual 
liberty is snatched from them by the slimy fingers of subversive 
communism or by the foul clutch of fascistic claws—regardless of 
what name is given the act? 
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No, my friends, we can fight and conquer this depression just 
as your forbears fought and won the freedom which some would 
now steal from you. 

As St. Patrick, by the invincible might of truth and right, 
vanquished paganism and subdued superstition to free your 
ancestors, so we can vanquish want and subdue injustice by the 
same might of truth and right. 

Not while Irishmen are brave, not while Irishwomen are lovely 
and courageous, will any dictator ever set his heel of oppression 
upon this fair land of ours. 

Not while we follow the cross of Christ and the ideal of liberty 
shall even want and hunger, privation and suffering be made the 
weapons of those who would steal away our freedom under the 
guise of giving us security. 

The Government of Thomas Jefferson is not dead. 

But it is your task and mine, men and women of the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of Hibernians, whose one hundred and 
twenty-sixth anniversary we are celebrating tonight, it is your task 
and mine, I say, to be on guard, to be ever vigilant, because eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. 

We each must do our share toward breaking this depression. 
We must support our Government. We must stand by our public 
officials and our elected executives. But when any man, be he 
ditch digger or high executive, proposes to curb our liberties, to 
destroy our Constitution, to dethrone the sovereignty of our 
States, let us oppose him—not in blind anger, not in resentment, 
not in hatred, but with that deep determination to uphold liberty, 
with that abiding faith in the power of right and justice, with that 
full trust in a benign Providence which over the centuries sus- 
tained the Irish people through their storms of tribulation. 

And so in conclusion let me say that tonight America is grateful 
for the Irish men and women of this Nation, because there is writ 
on the tablets of their hearts the love of liberty and justice so 
deep that no dictator can ever erase it; no danger can ever make 
it pale into impotency; no threat can ever cause it to be hidden in 
fear; and no oppressor, no matter how clever or how powerful, can 
ever take this Nation from its foundations of constitutional democ- 
racy so long as Irish hearts beat with life. 

Thank God for the Irish, 


Life Memberships in Army and Navy Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Monday, March 21 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


NEWS RELEASE OF MARCH 21, 1938, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
ARMY AND NAVY UNION HONORING DISABLED VETERANS 
OF ALL WARS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the RECORD a news 
release of today, March 21, in reference to the Army and 
Navy Union honoring disabled veterans of all wars. 

There being no objection, the news release was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WasuIncTon, D. C.—In celebration of 50 years of incorporation 
the Army and Navy Union of the United States of America has to- 
day voted full life memberships to more than 550,000 disabled ex- 
service men and women whose disabilities resulted from service 
during some period with the armed forces of the United States. 
This group includes all service-connected disabled of the World 
War and all other wars and those disabled in line of duty between 
wartime periods before and since the World War, 

In issuing the general order Commander in Chief O. John Russell 
stated: “The membership requirements of the Army and Navy 
Union admit to membership honorably discharged ex-service men 
and women who have served in any branch of the armed forces, 
including those in all branches of the service today. Therefore the 
Army and Navy Union is the only organization that can make this 
award of cane life memberships to the disabled of all war 


otal new life . members will be accorded equal privileges with 
other members in good standing at the forthcoming national 
Soe Jubilee’ Convention in Atlantic City, N. J. atone 24-27, 

Russell pointed out that new life members to receive their mem- 
bership cards must communicate with the Army and Navy Union 
2 headquarters in Washington, D. C., furnishing their com- 
pensation or pension number for identification purposes, 
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Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HARRY L. HAINES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1938 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, I desire, in the time allotted 
to me today to discuss with you an event of Nation-wide 
significance that will be commemorated upon the occasion 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, June 29 to July 6 of this year. The Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House held hearings on March 8 on 
my bill (H. R. 9784) and reported the same to the House 
unanimously. 

My bill has to do with the Federal Government’s par- 
ticipation in this event and also a contribution toward pay- 
ing the transportation of old Civil War veterans of both the 
North and the South who may desire to attend this reunion 
of the blue and the gray. Mr. Speaker, it seems proper and 
fitting to me that our Government should be willing to par- 
ticipate in paying this last tribute to the surviving veterans 
of the Civil War, many of whom have expressed a desire to 
meet again before called to their eternal rest. In the Sey- 
enty-fourth Congress I introduced a resolution authorizing 
the President to appoint a Federal commission to cooperate 
with a commission appointed by the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania to plan for this great reunion. Congress authorized 
the President to appoint members and at this time the 
Commission is composed of the honorable Secretary of War: 
the honorable Governor of Mississippi; the Honorable Sen- 
ator Gurrey, of Pennsylvania; our colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Jones; and myself. The Commission has 
made its plans, and all we await now is an appropriation 
from Congress to move ahead. Much work is yet to be done, 
and for this reason I am expressing the hope that there 
will be no delay in the enactment of my bill. It has the 
approval of the Budget, has the support of the War De- 
partment and every outstanding newspaper in the Nation, 
who have written editorials endorsing this last reunion of 
a brave people who fought a great war that both believed 
to be right. Veterans from every State in the Union have 
accepted the invitation of our Commission to meet in this 
joint reunion with their former foes, and it is believed that 
more than 1,000 of these old men, of which there never were 
any finer, might once again meet, but this time not as foes 
but as brothers that know no North or South, East, or West. 

The State of Pennsylvania has appropriated $95,000 toward 
this celebration and will spend additional sums to care for 
and entertain these old veterans who are physically fit to 
make the journey to Gettysburg and back to their homes, 
The very finest care will be taken of these fine old men, so 
that I believe this will be one of the outstanding events of 
this year in the Nation. The men of the South, through their 
organization, have unanimously endorsed this reunion as did 
also the men of the North through their organization. At the. 
present time there are about 8,000 of these old veterans still 
alive, but this number will be reduced by July because these 
old veterans are rapidly passing to the Great Beyond where 
there are no wars or rumors of wars, but where peace and 
happiness reigns eternal. An elaborate program of events 
for the celebration is being planned, and the only thing that 
is holding up a more rapid development is the appropriation’ 
asked for in my bill. The reunion, of course, will be held, 
but it seems to me it would not be complete unless we had 
many of these old men who have indicated in such a fine 
spirit to have this reunion. In 1913, upon the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary, more than 54,000 of these old veterans 
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gathered at Gettysburg and at that time agreed among them- 
selves to have this reunion upon the seventy-fifth anniversary. 
Many of these old men have looked forward, and our mails 
are crowded with letters from them who indicate in no uncer- 
tain language their deep desire to meet once again. I doubt 
very much if there is any soul in this great land of ours who 
would want to deny this last request, sò that we are planning 
to entertain and care for them to the very best ability of a 
great people. 

As I read the statement of an old gentleman, a Confederate 
suldier, who stated— 

I'd like to go back and shake hands with the boys who were in 
that war, to show them that I have forgotten and forgiven any 
hard feelings I ever had. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, as I read that statement and hundreds 
of similar sentiments expressed by men of both the North 
and the South, I felt that if it were within my power to con- 
tribute in any way to having that wish come true, I would 
do it, so that I appear today in behalf of this great reunion 
of the Blue and the Gray upon the occasion of this seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg. 

One fine old man, who says he is 111 years of age, living 
in California, stated that he was looking forward with joy 
and expectation and that he would be willing to hike all the 
way from California if no other way was provided for him. 
Gettysburg is one of the Nation’s most sacred spots, a 
historic place, a shrine where almost a million visitors go 
each year, and no visitor of any importance from any other 
country fails to visit Gettysburg where we have a military 
park that is unsurpassed in beauty and in preservation. 
The battlefield itself comprises almost 25,000 acres of fertile 
land, with approximately 35 miles of well-paved, hard-sur- 
faced roads and avenues, about 2,000 memorials in stone, 
steel, and bronze, valued at more than $4,000,000. We have 
about 90 licensed guides that are available all the time for 
the convenience of visitors who desire to hear the true story 
of this great battle. Men from every corner of the globe have 
visited Gettysburg and have heard this story by the guide and 
I feel confident it has made a lasting and favorable impression 
on everyone so fortunate. I might say to you that these 
guides are supervised in their work by the Federal Govern- 
ment and no finer group of men can be found anywhere. 

In addition to the commemoration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the battle on July 3, it is proposed to dedicate 
a monument that is now in the course of erection from con- 
tributions made by a number of States. This is called the 
eternal light peace memorial and will probably be one of the 
finest monuments on the battlefield. It is to be dedicated by 
the President, at which time he will deliver an address on 
peace, to be broadcast throughout the civilized world. 

The States of Virginia, Tennessee, New York, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Pennsylvania have each contributed 
$5,000 toward the erection of this eternal light peace memo- 
rial, and Governors of almost all of the States have indi- 
cated their acceptance of an invitation sent to them to be 
present on Governors’ day. Descendants of prominent 
northern and southern generals and leaders will also par- 
ticipate in a colorful program. July 2 is Veterans’ day, 
which includes veterans of all wars since 1865. High digni- 
taries of the American Legion, Veterans’ of Foreign Wars, 
and United Spanish War Veterans will also participate, and 
on July 4 the Army will put on a gigantic military spectacle 
staged to music. I also have a bill pending now to have the 
United States Marine Band attend this reunion, and I am 
confident the House will be generous in aiding us to pay this 
last tribute to a great people. I think it is no exaggeration 
to say that the “whole Nation is talking about and enthu- 
siastically interested in” this great reunion, for I question 
whether there is any event that holds a more human interest 
and sentimental appeal than such an event as this; and as 
these heroic figures will assemble in this final reunion to 
mingle as friends, I am certain this will have a wholesome 
effect upon our people in such days as these. 
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As one writer put it: “Yes; these veterans will want to 
recount significant incidents of their war service—they may 
want to swap yarns, smoke the pipe of peace, listen to martial 
music and, in general, have a hale-fellow-well-met good time.” 
It is planned in our program to having nothing that would 
even so much as recall the now dimmed battle-scarred fea- 
tures of these fine old gentlemen. 

The entire program is being arranged for their comfort 
and convenience and it cannot help but have a great educa- 
tional significance. Kinfolk of Meade and Lee, Grant, and 
Longstreet, of the immortal Lincoln, and others will share 
the spotlight. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that there are ample facilities 
in Gettysburg for accommodation of the thousands who are 
planning to attend this reunion, for nearby is Hanover, 
where a battle was fought just a few days prior to Gettys- 
burg in the streets of the town. Really the first bloodshed 
north of the Mason and Dixon’s line was shed at Hanover, a 
small city with fine hotel accommodations and a most hos- 
pitable people. A little farther on is York, old historic York, 
the seat of the Continental Congress during 9 months of the 
darkest days of the American Revolutionary War, with a su- 
perhighway connecting Gettysburg—a half hour’s drive— 
kaya some of the finest hotels to be found anywhere in the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend to you and to all my 
colleagues an invitation to mark your calendars for this 
great event and to assure you that as a representative of 
Gettysburg people, I am proud, in their name, to extend a 
most cordial invitation and the assurance that we will feel 
honored and that you will contribute in your own day to a 
cause that is most worthy. 


Naval Authorization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, AT BOSTON, ON MARCH 16, 1938 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by me at the banquet of the South Boston 
Citizens Associations, held the evening of March 16, 1938, in 
connection with the celebration of the one hundred and 
sixty-second anniversary of the evacuation of Boston by the 
British: 


Mr. Toastmaster, reverend father, reverend sir, distinguished 
and invited guests, ladies, and gentlemen, in a world that is faced 
with the selfish and uncontrolled ambitions of dictators of the 
so-called left and the so-called right it is the duty of democratic 
countries to take the steps to protect themselves and to 
preserve their institutions of government. A dictator comes into 
power by force and violence, lives by force and violence, and ulti- 
mately dies or is destroyed by force and violence. While in power 
or control of a government and a people he must constantly go 
forward, wherever and whenever exigency requires, disregarding, if 
necessary, the rights of minorities of his own people and the rights 
of other countries. 

We witness Soviet or Communist Russia, with its world revolu- 
tionary aims, Stalin creating a Fascist state within but preaching 
world revolution without in complete disregard to its obligations. 
under international law to other nations. We see this country 
with its anti-God objective, denying to its people the right to believe 
in God and a hereafter, the right to exercise their religious con- 
science. We witness in Russia the complete destruction of per- 
sonal liberty. We witness its attempt by propaganda and otherwise 
to bring about in other countries the same type of government. 
We witness, despite its recent protestations, its opposition to and 
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its determination to destroy, if possible, democratic processes of 
government wherever they exist. 

We witness Germany, with its disregard of treaty obligations, 
its disregard of the right of smaller nations to exist, with its at- 
tempt to paganize religion by making religion subject to the domi- 
nation of the state. We see personal liberty under such a type 
of dictatorship destroyed. We see its governmental policy of per- 
secution of minorities. We witness its attempt to paganize religion 
through the persecution of Catholic, Protestant, and Jew. We wit- 
ness both types of dictatorships imposing by force and violence, 
by propaganda and the violation of international law, or attempt- 
ing to do so, their will upon other nations and peoples of the 
world. We witness both types, opposed to religion, using different 
methods to obtain the same result. We witness both types op- 
posed to democracy and its existence. We cannot ignore such 
wi 


In the Congress today there is pending a bill authorizing an in- 
crease of our Navy. It is the duty of the Congress to pass this 
bill. The Navy is our first line of defense, in case of war or attack. 
There are some well-meaning persons who believe that our country 
will not be attacked. There are other well-meaning persons who 
believe that we should show an example to the rest of the world 
by adopting a policy of disarmament—of pacifism. They are well- 
meaning but misguided persons. I respect the views of such per- 
sons as honestly entertain them, but I disagree with them. 

We must bear in mind that there is only one way to handle the 
bandit who roams our streets, and that is by adequate police pro- 
tection and prosecuting officers and courts that will enforce the 
law. ‘There is only one way to meet the policies and the actions 
of an international bandit, and that is by a navy and an army, 
but a navy in particular, and trained officers and men who will 

our shores, our people, and our Government in case of 
attack. It must be borne in mind that we cannot build a navy 
after war is declared. A weak navy might be an inducement and 
an invitation to international bandits to wage war against us. I 
recognize the argument that we have 3,000 miles of water on the 
Atlantic and on the Pacific separating us from other powerful 
nations of the world, but in a world wherein exists rulers of na- 
tions, dictators, who disregard the rights of other nations, that is 
not a proper answer, and water, of itself, does not constitute an 
adequate defense. - 

The law of self-preservation applies to nations just the same 
as it applies to individuals. What constitutes an adequate policy 
of self-defense is a domestic policy of each nation, dependent 
upon existing world conditions. The conditions existing at ‘the 

t time throughout the world call for an increase of our 
avy. Our great President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, has recom- 
mended to the Congress the passage of the pending bill. There 
is no chief executive of any nation who stands for peace, who is 
striving more for the existence of peace and good will among the 
nations of the world, than our beloved President. With his 
knowledge of world affairs he has recommended to the Congress, 
as necessary for our future protection, the pending bill. 

A strong Navy will assure peace and protection to our country. 
It will instill fear in the minds of other nations who might be 
tempted to engage in war with the United States. We cannot 
assume, or take the position, that we are immune from attack. 
The money appropriated for a larger Navy, if it is later found 
necessary to make such appropriations, is the premium that we 
must pay for protection. 

It is my intention to vote for the passage of the pending bill. 
Public opinion should and does favor the passage of this bill. It 
should be passed by the Congress. 


Relation of the Church to Our National Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON, CHARLES L. GIFFORD, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
AT THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT WASHING- 
TON, D. C., ON MARCH 20, 1938 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following address de- 
livered by me yesterday at the First Congregational Church, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The subject of inquiry at the moment would seem to be: 
What greater contribution can the church make in our national 


life? 

Certainly the church itself would not be benefited by heated 
discussions of many national problems which would in the 
slightest degree disturb the harmony of its membership, so essen- 
tial to its existence and its first responsibility to a successful 

on of the teachings of morality and religious truths. If 
doctrines of morality and religion can be inculcated in the minds 
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of our citizens, their approach to the solution of our national 
problems will have a firm foundation. In the molding of 
public opinion and ethics in business organized efforts are be- 
ing made by many and various agencies such as Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Lions clubs and the like. So-called secret organizations like 
Masons, Odd Fellows, and Knights of Pythias have done much 
in the binding together of our citizens for morality and friend- 
ship. Seldom do any of these above-named organizations, as 
such, concern themselves with political problems, lest they dis- 
rupt their very existence and thereby fail in their original pur- 
poses. 


However, there are, indeed, many national problems which 
may well be discussed within the church from an educational 
standpoint, great care being taken in the presentation and dis- 
cussion of such subjects. With full realization that our repre- 
sentative form of government is the most successful yet devised, 
the result is sometimes an almost idolatrous following of the 
representative elected, without due regard to the actual and 
really sincere opinions of the one who may have been chosen. 
The demagogue seems always present to entertain the voters with 
ae 1 we 1 9 3 that if elected he will be 

e solve the people’s problems, often throu largesses of 
some nature taken from the Government. en 

Our people are led to forget that they are the Government and 
that they, themselves, must support that Government. However, 
the Government is something indefinable in the minds of many 
good citizens, who are led to believe that it can create money 
and wealth by the fountain pen and the printing press. Surely 
many are now convinced that the Government can be used ef- 
ficiently to take from one class of citizens and give to another. 
The robbing of Peter to pay Paul, who is on relief, can in the 
end only result in having both Peter and Paul on relief. What 
can the churches do to stem the tide of the present trends in our 
Government? They can urge both voters and those holding office 
to follow the precept of St. Paul, “Prove all things. Hold fast that 
which is good.” In a general way, preach the conservative doc- 
trine that highly speculative experiments on a people, suffering 
from temporary depressions, be carefully analyzed. Genuine re- 
forms come slowly. Complete upheaval, the burning of the entire 
structure, should not be tolerated in the carrying out of a sud- 
denly inspired determination to catch certain criminals, who are 
usually very few in numbers when compared to the great ma- 
jority made to suffer through too hasty and drastic action. 
Orderly processes through the departments of justice should, and 
do, generally attain the desired ends. As an illustration, may I 
suggest that destruction of life by the automobile, so often with 
almost criminal intent, is perhaps the most shocking situation 
now existing in our Nation. Justice insists that arrest and pun- 
ishment follow. Punishment does not, and will not, eliminate 
the condition. But shall we make the laws and ordinances so 
strict and punishment so severe that even good citizens would 
fear to use this great necessity and convenience? Could we 
tolerate a reformer so inspired with the enormity of this motor 
carnage that we would follow him even to abolishment? 

Has not the modern church learned to be patient, tolerant, and 
willing to suffer restraint in its earnest desire to reform its 
people? Surely we now have a clearer understanding of the 
frailties and weaknesses of men and women and it has been 
the purpose of the church to endeavor by peaceful, persuasive 
means to bring them to a realization of the better mode of life. 
We should not advocate sudden change or destruction of our 
national edifice, 

We note with misgiving that destruction of institutions and 
governments is always followed by the seizure of power by some 
self-appointed leader who loses no time in assuming a dictatorship; 
and thereafter the very lives, liberties, habits, and even the religious 
views of its citizens are jeopardized by his opinions and even his 
eccentricities. Such upheavals of government daily come to our 
attention. We may well ask ourselves to study the causes that 
have brought about this unhappy result. Educational facilities 
have been lavishly provided. We were told that enlightenment by 
this process would provide the solution of these problems. We 
have learned to our sorrow that there is still something lacking far 
more essential to shape the thought and action of our people. 

May I suggest that it is the considered opinion of many that 
religious thought and lessons of morality should, to use a recent 
phrase, have had parallel action; that education and religion should 
go hand in hand in the formative period in the life of our young 
people who are being instructed in the way to live under the protec- 
tion of a Government which, in spite of its many possible weak - 
nesses, is by far the best yet discovered. The church desires the 
best form of government possible for the protection of society in 
general. It not only desires, but it earnestly implores, that this 
Government of ours may not allow a restless le, stirred by 
the blandishments of demagague, to shuffle itself into a condition so 
that the man on the white horse may suddenly emerge and, with 
the force of arms behind him, take 8 and even attempt to 
bend the church to his will and control that most sacred possession 
of any human being—‘“his own relationship with his God.” The 
church has done a mighty work in the world. Let governments 
refrain from meddling. The churches, being composed of peoples 
forming a part of the Government, may well be watchful, well in- 
formed, and ready to do their part to prevent the catastrophe that 
has fallen upon so many other nations. 

I do suggest that, under proper guidance and with restraint, 
questions of national importance be discussed in the churches, 
that intelligent action may follow. 
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Recovery and the Townsend Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. HUNTER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, Congress this session right- 
fully has been concerned with the employment problem. 

We received the unemployment census figures this year, 
revealing an astonishing number of unemployed. 

Because of the present crisis we passed, without question, 
a bill increasing the appropriation for W. P. A. 

In our consideration of tax problems, we were almost 
equally concerned with the effects of taxes on employment 
and with the need of raising revenue. 

I cite these facts in making this appeal for a hearing on 
H. R. 4199, commonly known as the General Welfare Act, 
because I believe it logically should be considered with other 
measures intended to improve employment conditions. 

I am urging the members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to grant an immediate hearing on this bill, so that all 
Members of Congress may consider it on the basis of its value 
to employment, as well as on the basis of it meeting the needs 
of our older citizens. 

I represent a district which is largely industrial. 

Recently the city manager of Toledo and several council- 
men called upon me in Washington in the hope of working 
out some method of securing additional Federal employ- 
ment aid for Toledo. 

City funds were not sufficient to provide even the city’s 
small share of the cost of sufficient W. P. A. projects to pro- 
vide work for all the needy unemployed. There is little 
likelihood of securing additional city funds. Even with the 
expanded W. P. A. program now in effect there are hundreds 
of impoverished unemployed who cannot be taken care of. 

Toledo’s situation is not different from that of many other 
cities. 

You will recall the early effects on employment of Gov- 
ernment pump-priming efforts. They were beneficial but 
temporary. When the soldiers’ bonus was paid there was an 
immediate upturn, which lasted just as long as this money 
was in circulation. 

The only fault, so far as employment was concerned, of 
any of these efforts to put money into circulation, was their 
temporary nature. 

As soon as the money had been spent, employment 
dropped again, and the only permanent result was that the 
Government was saddled with just so much more bonded 
debt. 

The General Welfare Act holds hope for a sustained and 
effective method of priming the industrial pump, which 
would not be the severe drain on Federal resources that 
other methods have been. 

It is to be financed by a transactions tax and will be paid 
for by those who benefit. In the case of those over 60 
vers of age, they will receive direct and immediate benefits. 

Those under 60 years of age will receive their benefits in- 
directly, but just as surely. No workman will resent a small 
tax, sëch as suggested for financing this plan, if the pay- 
ment of that small tax makes it possible for him to have a 
steady jab nt good wages. The tax that is hard to pay is 
the one whieh brings no return. 

There is one other employment angle which I think the 
Ways and Means Committee should take into consideration 
with H. R. 4199. 

Our national unemployment census indicates that we may 
expect to have many unemployed, even though there is an 
upturn in business and general employment conditions im- 
prove. If this is true, we should give serious thought as to 
the classes we can take out of industry and the ones we must 
strive to find employment for. 
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The man, or woman, who has reached 60 years of age, 
has many years of work behind him. It is not his fault if 
our modern industrial system has made it impossible for 
him to lay aside sufficient money to retire upon. The aged 
are our responsibility. We should not force them to con- 
tinue to work at the miserable pay industry can give them in 
order to avoid starvation and want. The savages who took 
their aged and crippled out into the wilderness to die, were 
more humane. 

On the other hand, young men—and young women—start- 
ing out in life, dreaming of making careers for themselves, 
should be permitted the opportunity of working. They want 
work and should have it. Yet young men today find it im- 
possible to secure employment of any kind, although they 
may have college and technical training. 

If we must support certain groups of our people by public 
funds, let it be the aged, who have earned the right to rest 
and some degree of security. 

H. R. 4199 would take those past 60 out of gainful occu- 
pations and would release many additional jobs to younger 
men and younger women. In addition, the money turned 
over to support our aged, by provisions of the act, would be 
spent during the calendar month it was paid. It would go 
back into the channels of trade and would produce added 
employment and better wages. 

This might well provide just the impetus required to bring 
back the prosperity that has been around the corner for 80 
many years. 

As a member of the State legislature, I had a small part 
in securing the passage of the Ohio Old Age Pension Act. 
I know well how futile it is to attempt to have the States 
deal with this problem unaided. 

The original Ohio act provided for a maximum of $25 a 
month per person. It was the best we could secure. Under 
this act the average payment was about $14 a month. In 
order to secure the maximum amount, the individual had 
to be entirely without resources, without home, and without 
anyone to aid him. The State more recently has raised the 
maximum to $30 a month, and the average payment has been 
increased to approximately $24. 

No one will attempt to argue that this amount is sufficient 
for the maintenance of health and comfort. No one will 
argue that anyone can live decently on this amount, 

I have found that many businessmen who have studied 
the question of old-age pensions have come to the conclusion 
that H. R, 4199 offers the logical solution of our problem. 

The proprietor of one of Toledo’s large retail stores wrote 
me recently as follows: ; 

Shortly after we began to come out of the 1929 depression we 
have gone into the 1937 recession, although so far as I am con- 
cerned I cannot differentiate between depression and recession. 
When a man wears his shoe soles out looking for a job technicalities 
as to name do not count. 

I have taken a great deal of time to read thoroughly the so- 
called Townsend recovery plan and, in my humble opinion, it is 
the most sensible remedy that has yet been proposed since Mr. 
Hoover’s “just around the corner” prosperity failed to materialize. 

To me it seems that it could not help but bring a tremendous 
revival of commerce and industry without costing the Government 
a penny. I can even see where it would not necessarily increase 
prices, excepting insofar as prices are always higher when there 
is a great demand for things and when factories find it difficult 
to supply the demand, and when laborers are fully employed and 
naturally receive higher wages per day or per hour. These may 
increase prices, but it is very much easier to purchase when prices 
are higher and circulation of money is plentiful than it is when 
men, factories, and stores are idle and the prospective purchaser 
has nothing with which to buy. 

If a suit of clothes cost only 82 and the would-be buyer doesn't 
have the $2 with which to buy, it is just too bad, When a suit 
of clothes sells for what it ought to, and the buyer has the price 
to buy with, he delights to part with his money and enjoys the 
use of the suit. 

I am confident that those who are not in favor of the “Town- 
send recovery plan” are mostly those who are too contrary to 
read or study the proposition in detail. 

May I take the liberty of recommending to you the proper 
study of this plan, and see if you cannot, conscientiously, for 
the good of the country, use your influence and support the 
enactment of this legislation? 

I am sure that most businessmen will disapprove of the 
“Townsend recovery plan” because 99 percent of them do not 
know at all what it is, haven't read it, and simply imagine it 
cannot be done. 
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This man is one who pays wages to a large number of 
employees. He has no thought of ever collecting an old-age 
pension for himself. He is looking at the problem from a 
business viewpoint. 

With facts, such as I have presented, available for every 
member of the Ways and Means Committee to study, I 
wish to join my colleagues who have asked for an immediate 
hearing upon this bill. 


Federal Aid for Highways for 1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


LETTER SENT BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, TO THE GOVERNORS OF ALL STATES 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter sent by Hon. 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, to the Governors 
of all the States announcing that road-building projects, 
under the 1939 apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds, 
will now be received and considered. 

I believe this letter will relieve the anxiety of many Mem- 
bers of Congress, the various highway commissions, and 
friends of good roads. 


Untrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1938. 
Hon. Bu GRAVES, 
Governor, Montgomery, Ala. 

My Dran Governor: On December 31, 1937, I wrote to you trans- 
mitting a copy of the apportionment of Federal-aid highway and 
grade-crossing funds authorized for the fiscal year 1939. In that 
letter I called your attention to the President's special message to 
Congress of November 27, 1937, in which he recommended the can- 
celation of the 1939 authorizations. I also stated that the Presi- 
dent would appreciate your cooperation, and that of your State 
highway department, in deferring the submission of projects under 
the 1939 apportionment until this matter had received the con- 
sideration of Congress. 

The President now feels that you should not be asked to further 
delay the submission of the road-building projects of your State, 
and accordingly I suggest that such projects be now submitted in 
the order of their priority. 


The cooperation manifested by you and your State highway de- 
ent in this matter is greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. A. WALLACE, Secretary. 


Naval Authorization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD M. ATKINSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


Mr. ATKINSON. Mr. Speaker, in rising to speak today on 
the Navy appropriation bill I realize my remarks will have 
very little effect on the Members of the House, for it is un- 
doubtedly true that all Members have already made up their 
minds, and I am confident this bill will pass by a tremendous 
majority vote. 

In private conversations with scores of my colleagues 
I have become convinced that the Congress of the United 
States is ready to express the wish and will of the people 
of the United States. 

The people of the United States are a peace-loving people, 
and let no one be deceived by the passage of this bill that 
we, as the representatives of the people, have any different 
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ideas other than to promote peace, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness in the world and more particularly on the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Tragic indeed are the affairs among the nations of the 
earth, which force us to spend millions of dollars on arma- 
ments, which otherwise could be spent for constructive 
internal improvements. 

The appropriations contemplated in this bill cover a long- 
range building program of 2 years, so let us hope that inter- 
national affairs will have been straightened out long before 
this time expires, and we will not be forced to maintain 
enormous armament expenses. 

I believe it nothing short of treason to fail to support this 
bill, that foreign dictators and those threatening the peace of 
the world and democratic ideals of government will know 
and understand that we are determined to maintain. our 
democracy, even if we have to fight for it. We would like 
to make the world safe for democracy, but we are deter- 
mined that the United States shall be kept safe for democ- 
racy, and our vote today will serve notice on all of those who 
question our attitude. 

Certainly our illustrious President and Secretary of State 
have made it plain to all peoples that we want peace, while 
at the same time they warn ambitious conquerors of the 
rights of people that we will not permit their ravages on the 
Western Hemisphere nor on those lands where the American 
flag has a right to fly. 

I have received numerous letters from peace-loving con- 
stituents asking me to vote against this bill, and while I 
respect their opinions, I am constrained to the belief that 
they do not understand our situation and position. 

Many of these elegant people believe that the establish- 
ment of a big Army and ‘Navy means aggression on the part 
of the United States and that with a big Army and Navy we 
would like to test out our strength. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Sitting on the 
floor of Congress are in excess of 150 veterans of former 
wars, who know all about the trials, vicissitudes, and terrors 
of war; and mothers and fathers of sons may rest assured 
that no war will be declared by this Congress unless it be 
one to save our national existence. 

We want peace; our passage of this bill will be a guar- 
anty of the peace we desire. 

While it is unfortunate we cannot spend all the money 
contemplated in this appropriation on internal improve- 
ments, nevertheless a big part of the appropriation will go 
to workers and material men, thereby relieving to some 
extent our internal economic distress, while further giving 
excellent training, maintenance, and development to a great 
many of our otherwise idle youth. 

America does not want war; she wants peace. 

The burglar and housebreaker do not enter that home 
which they know is well protected; so the international crim- 
inal does not bother that country which he knows is pre- 
pared to repel his invasion. 

By a great majority vote on this bill we are notifying am- 
bitious ones that we will not fold up overnight like Austria, 
when an assault is made upon our prerogatives, but that we 
will fight, and that we have the energy and means to prevail. 

A vote for this bill means peace and a further guaranty 
of our continued national existence. 


Reply to Cincinnati Businessmen on Roosevelt and 
the New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, some 5,000 business people, 
under the leadership of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
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merce, petitioned me to oppose the administration’s legisla- 
tive program pending in the Congress, and especially to 
oppose the undistributed-profits tax. 

I voted to strike out the so-called third basket from the 
tax bill. I voted against the farm bill. Today I voted 
against the supernavy bill. I also voted against the ad- 
ministration on the Ludlow resolution. 

For this insurgency I may be a dead duck, but at least I 
cannot be called a rubber stamp. 

However, in reply to this petition of the Cincinnati busi- 
ness people, I want to say that I think they have been 
worked up into a foolish anti-Roosevelt hysteria by their own 
paid propagandists. 

TAXING BUSINESS TO DEATH 

I agree with the business people that taxes are choking the 
life out of industry. I agree that our tax system, or no 
system, is so arbitrary and complicated that it drives its vic- 
tims to distraction and into a fury of disgust. 

If our millions are to regain employment, it must come 
through the return of prosperity to business, and an intelli- 
gent tax system could do much to restore this prosperity. 

But I certainly am amazed that business people should 
have so exaggerated the depressing effect of the undistrib- 
uted-profits tax, bad as it may be. It is truly astounding 
that business people should base their hope of business 
recovery on the abolition of this tax. 

THE NEW DEAL HAS FAILED 

I must agree that the so-called New Deal has failed. After 
5 years of the Roosevelt policies we now have as many unem- 
ployed as in the worst of the Hoover days. This is failure. 

The partisan die-hards say, “Oh, no. Roosevelt hasn’t 
failed. This is only a spite panic, which the businessmen 
brought on to discredit Roosevelt.” And the businessmen 
say, “Hurray! We have Roosevelt on the run. Now times 
will improve.” 

Businessmen and politicians are equally naive when it 
comes to economics. 

Business people have their pay rolls to meet. Naturally, 
they keep hoping. They catch at straws, They do a lot of 
wishful thinking. 

But when a man’s own business is far in the red, it will 
not help for him to be too cowardly to open his books and 
face the facts. He should at least know the truth about his 
condition. 

LOOK AT THE BOOKS 

Now I ask business people to open the books of our na- 
tional economy and take a good look at some of the figures. 

The total public and private debt of the Nation is now 
put at about $200,000,000,000. 

In 1928 our total national wealth was put at 8367, 
000,000,000. 

But owing to a falling price level, due to deflationary 
financial policy, the 367 billions of national wealth suffered 
a drastic reduction. If debts would go down with prices it 
would be different. But this is the economic trap in which 
we are caught. Debts remain stationary, so that as prices 
go down, debts do in effect go up. 

Thus at the present time our aggregate debts equal our 
wealth. To pay the interest on their debts out of their 
diminishing incomes, the masses of people are stripped of 
purchasing power. 

INTEREST SUCKS UP PURCHASING POWER 

The people who own the debts spend less of this interest 
money than would be spent if the debtors could use it on 
themselves. 

With an expanding economy this interest money did get 
spent in wages for the construction of new capital facilities. 
But immigration has stopped. Our public domain has been 
overrun, and expansion has slowed down. Surplus funds do 
not get distributed as readily as when they were spent in 
return for mortgages on railroads to gird the continent. 

Businessmen are suffering and labor is unemployed, not 
because Roosevelt has shaken the confidence of the financial 
and industrial leaders of the country. To be sure, the New 


Deal has spawned bureaus, to the great annoyance of busi- 
ness, in a vain attempt to cope with the situation. The 
New Deal has been muddling with a situation that it did 
not understand. 

THANK GOD FOR MR. AND MRS. ROOSEVELT 

But let us be fair to Roosevelt. He does want to help, 
and he has tried. Under his administration, it is true, mil- 
lions are now reduced to a ration of 6 cents a meal, and 
millions more are denied even that. But the President was 
badgered to balance the Budget. Many business leaders 
have wanted to cut off or cut down these 6-cent meals. 
One chamber of commerce in the East is demanding that 
those on relief be classed with felons and be denied the vote. 
The White House has not been guilty of any such callous- 
ness. 

I am profoundly thankful for the humanity of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. And I must say that businessmen seem 
to me to be foolish in making such a bogy of the President. 
What business is suffering from is not Roosevelt, but an 
economic system that has come to be bogged down with 
debt, and neither business nor the Government seems to 
know what to do about it. 

The masses of the people are being ground down to unem- 
ployment and poverty in the attempt to squeeze interest 
money out of them. 

NEW DEAL POLICIES MUST BE REVERSED 

The N. R. A. tried to destroy foodstuffs so that farmers 
could pay the bankers. They are now jacking up railroad 
rates to protect insurance companies and university endow- 
ments. The higher the freight rates the more traffic is 
diverted to trucks. You see they run up against the im- 
mutable rules of arithmetic. But this is the vain struggle 
that is going on, to save the debt structure. And in the 
meantime business is hobbled and unemployment grows. 

I think that there must be a complete reversal of New 
Deal policies. Instead of trying to borrow ourselves out of 
the depression, we should start working ourselves out. 

In 8 years’ time we have lost in wealth that the unem- 
ployed might have produced had they been efficiently em- 
ployed, more than our total public and private indebtedness. 

If we go on at this rate another 8 years we shall end in 
bankruptcy and revolution. Men will start trying to do with 
bayonets what they did not know how to do with ballots. 

BUSINESS SUBSIDY NEEDED 

But if we will put our 14 million workers back in the 
mines and factories, increasing wealth instead of destroying 
it, we will soon be working our way out. That is better than 
trying to fight it out. 

To accomplish this a plan is now being urged to subsidize 
private industry, to pay private employers, if you please, a 
part of their increased pay roll, to take their quotum of the 
unemployed back into their factories, producing the goods 
that are so direly needed by our 40 millions of the ill-housed, 
ill-fed, and ill-clad. 

For the next 2 or 3 years it would cost the Government 
several billions a year to do this. But this money, spent 
in wages for actual exchangeable and desirable wealth, 
would spread out the purchasing power with which to pay 
for this wealth. Borrowing money for the idle to eat up is 
one thing. Borrowing to finance them back into wealth 
production is quite another, although I think that the 
Government could better do this without any borrowing, by 
taking over the central banking system and making a direct 
use of the Nation’s credit. But I would say, if that scares 
people, forget it. 

FREE INDUSTRY AND FREE MEN 

I believe in the capitalist system. It is the only indus- 
trial system that seems to be consistent with political and 
civil liberty. But there are evils of which the capitalist 
system must be purged. 

A distinction must be made between monopoly business 
and competitive business. We must have a money system 
to steady the purchasing power of the dollar and prevent 
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violent price fluctuations and panics, and we must shift 
taxes as much as possible from commodities and industry, to 
fairly graduated incomes and inheritances, and to socially 
created values of land. 

Lopping off a profits tax or taking a crack at Roosevelt 
is not going to revive business. We have a more serious job 
than that on our hands, 


Congress Must Curb Un-Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, OF NEW 
YORE, ON MARCH 19, 1938 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by me over the radio on March 19: 


The Fascist propaganda machine has been working full blast 
during the past fortnight. Having achieved an easy success in 
obtaining control of another country, Hitler and Mussolini have 
decided to continue in their unholy partnership to engulf the 
whole world in the meshes of Fascist propaganda, 

In Germany now there are 75,000,000 people completely mili- 
tarized and mobilized. In Italy and her dependencies there are 
68,000,000 people completely militarized and mobilized. In Japan 
and her dependencies, there are some 100,000,000 people com- 
pletely militarized and mobilized. All three countries are goy- 
erned by rulers demanding blind obedience, and are on a totali- 
tarian standing, in which no consideration has been paid to the 
interests of private capital or labor, These huge military nations 
are all distributed to terrorize the nations of the world, and they 
have a program of revolution and conquest openly avowed and 
openly announced. 

Can the democratic nations of the world sit peacefully by and 
permit this huge machine to crush us out of existence? Do not 
be deceived by this propaganda; do not fall for catch phrases like 
“away with communism” and the like, because under the guise of 
fighting communism these aggressive propagandists are simply seek- 
ing to impose thelr own ideology on our people. Remember that 
fascism and communism are equally obnoxious to American democ- 
racy, and we do not need the help of fascism to fight communism. 
Fascist is directed toward one object, and one object 
only—and that is war—a war of conquest in which no one will be 
spared. Nothing that happened in the last few weeks—and has 
been happening for the last 5 years—was not planned. Nothing 
has happened which was not predicted. Nothing has happened 
at which the world has not, so to say, been given a blue print in 
advance. 

Anyone Hitler’s famous autobiography, Mein Kampf, can- 
not be left in darkness as to what the aims and purposes of the 
Nazi regime are. seek to penetrate into all military organi- 
gations of other nations for the sole purpose of training their own 
people for war. 

The Fascist international takes the form of supporting and 
fomenting Fascist movements in any country they wish to weaken. 
Germany particularly, claims a continued hold on people of 
German extraction, wherever they may live in the world, and 
Nazi groups are organized wherever Germans may be, irrespective 
of whatever citizenship they might profess to hold. 

We have at the present time in this country the following 
organizations, each of which is pledged to destroy our democracy; 
over 30 Nazi camps ostensibly organized for recreation and social 
purposes, but really as a proving ground for military activities; 
we have 60 so-called “units” of the Nazi Bund, ostensibly or- 

to fight communism in the United States, but in fact a 
machine to array one race against another, one group of our 
citizens against another, and one ideology against another. 

We have an official pronouncement from a foreign country 
telling us that 500,000 of their nationals are still under their 
jurisdiction and control, irrespective of the fact that they may 
have assumed American nationality by naturalization. 

They even go so far as to claim control over native-born Ameri- 
cans of German extraction, on the theory that they belong to the 
German Nation, even though they may be native-born citizens of 
the United States. So that the dictator of Germany claims, in 
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their citizenship, the right to dictate to these, our own citizens; 
and the fact is that the membership of the Bund actually take 
the pledge that they will follow the leadership principle. Everyone 
joining the German-American Bund signs a declaration to the 
effect that he subscribes to the leadership principle, which is the 
principle that the orders of the so-called leader must be executed. 
The leadership principle as such is in direct contrast to the 
democratic principles by which this country is governed. A leader 
who has absolute power, and who can command his followers 
wherever he chooses to send them, that is precisely the ideal of 
autocracy and the ideal despotism. 

To follow out this principle, men of foreign nationality join 
the State militia, gaining at the expense of our Government the 
training to fit them for war when called upon by the leader. 
We find thousands of women and children trained likewise to 
obey a leader so as to fit them for service to a foreign leader when 
called upon to do so. 

The dictators of Europe are the true descendants of those cruel 
despots which enlightened communities had driven out from its 
midst hundreds of years ago. y and oppression is what our 
ancestors fought—from the time of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to the time of the last attempt at world dominion by Ger- 
many in 1914. We fought tyranny and oppression and gave our 
sons and daughters as a sacrifice to maintain the spirit of our 
democracy. Shall we give up without a struggle to the tyrants of 
today that priceless heritage which it took centuries to establish in 
our own democracy? 

No one who serves a leader can serve the Constitution of the 
United States. In the words of the Holy Bible, one cannot serve 
two masters, and the two masters will surely lead in directions 
wholly opposite to each other. If we are to protect and preserve 
our democracy, if we are to continue with our cherished traditions 
of individual liberty, the traditions for which our ancestors bled 
and fought, we cannot succumb to Nazi or Fascist propaganda. 

There may be some security in isolation and the fact that we 
are 3,000 miles away from our nearest foe, but we must not forget 
that the security of our isolation may not be quite as secure as we 
fondly believe it to be. True, this country may survive as a 
democracy, even though the rest of the world should embrace 
the belief that only supermen are fit leaders to direct its des- 
tinies, but remember, that this can only be if the American people 
themselves wish to continue this democracy. Vast numbers of 
American citizens are 33 led to the belief that these foreign 
leaders are really saviors their own people. This country has 
now become sort of a battleground of opposing foreign philosophies 
of government, all.of which are inimical to our own principles of 
democracy. 

Highly trained organizations, financed from foreign sources, are 
actually engaged in spreading their pernicious propaganda 
flooding this country with tons of literature, describing in glow- 
ing colors antidemocratic principles and a doctrine of govern- 
ment, subversive to our own Constitution. If these pernicious 
activities of a foreign propaganda are allowed to go on unchecked, 
then may God save our democracy! 

I had the occasion in my many former speeches, both in and 
out of Congress, to point to the danger inherent in this uncurbed 
activity by foreigners to engage in this propaganda. Taking ad- 
vantage of our own constitutional privileges of free speech, free 
press, and free public assembly, these enemies of our democracy 
are utilizing the weapons of democracy to destroy our democracy. 
This is precisely what happened in Germany and Austria, where, by 
reason of the fact that the former democratic machinery of those 
countries allowed antidemocratic agitation within their borders, 
liberty was destroyed and nazi-ism became the new religion. The 
moment that this happens it is all over with personal liberty, free 
speech, and free press. Why should not a democracy have the 
same right to defend itself as anyone would if attacked by an 
insidious enemy? Must a democracy commit suicide because a 
ruthless dictator will utilize its opportunities to seize power and 
then suppress that same democracy which gave him the oppor- 
tunity to become the superman, or leader? 

The public press has given us a typical example of how a dic- 
tator’s mind works. Hitler claimed that he had come to the 
rescue of Austria, because its former government saw fit to call a 
plebiscite to sustain itself in power, but in the very next breath 
he himself holds a plebiscite to ratify his own seizure of power, 
well knowing that the people of Austria will not be able to express 
themselves freely, surrounded by German bayonets and storm 
troopers. 

But such is the way of fascism. Propaganda, brutal force, sup- 
pression of any attempt to express a contrary opinion, complete 
control over the press, complete control of public speech, complete 
control over any public assembly, and these are the people who 
will “save” the country from communism. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, we must not allow Congress to 
be silent in this matter. Congress must curb un-Americanism. 
In spite of all the money we must spend in defense of our own 
country, and to keep out of war, it will not be sufficient, until 
Congress makes a thorough investigation within our borders to 
determine how serious the menace of fascism really is, to determine 
the damage done by the vicious propaganda against democracy, 
and to expose and eradicate the well-organized spy system in our 


his capacity as a leader, all of the German people, irrespective of © midst. 
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Jackson-Jefferson Dinner Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March. 21, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. LUTHER PATRICK, OF ALABAMA, AT THE 
JACKSON-JEFFERSON DINNER AT YORK, PA., ON MARCH 5. 
1938 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address by Hon, 
LUTHER Patrick, of Alabama, at the Jackson-Jefferson 
dinner at York, Pa., on Saturday, March 5, 1938: 


Hello, hello, hello; so this is York; York, Pa. Am a little bit 
late. Sorry to be late. Thomas Cookson got here about 1741, 
Daniel Boone around 1748, Benjamin Franklin about 1762, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt in 1936. I got here March 5, 1938. I am a little 
late, but to tell you the truth I was sort o' afraid to come. Had 
some kinfolks—Democrats—a few years ago who came through 
here, and they advised me—strong Democrats they were—to 
stay out—their trip and all—Republicans to the right of em, 
Republicans to the left of em, Republicans behind em, volleyed 
and thundered. So I said, Thunder, I'll stay home.” But when 
so charming a personage as Congressman Harry Harnes came, 
bearing me a plume, with a forthright invitation attached, to 
attend a $1.75 dinner here at this beautiful hotel I jumped like 
a Congressman when his wife asks about his secretary—and with 
a great deal less apprehension. Please don't laugh at serious 
statements like that. My State Governor, the Honorable Bibb 
Graves, Senator Lister Hill, and Justice Hugo Black, all Alabamans, 
passed through your lovely halls, conveying excellent reports of you. 

York, Pa. I heard about you. Harrisburg, 28 miles to your 
north, with your three trunk railways, this nucleus of agriculture, 
industrial and commercial activities. We get from you safes, tire 
chains, roofing paper, cigars, candy, and so on, Your place was 
settled up by Germans, Quakers, and Scotch-Irish folk—a mighty 
stalwart crew—you got under headway about 1735 and have been 
batting the ball ever since. While the British were in charge in 
Philadelphia in 1777-78, the boys got together here in the Conti- 
nental Congress, passed the Articles of Confederation, and greased 
the Continental machinery. I think Lafayette and his bunch 
sort of frustrated the anti-Washington Conway Cabot right around 
in this neck o' of the woods—ain’t that right? And you've had 
your share of Republicans in this section. 

We used to have a pretty smart sp of Republicans down 
in Alabama, but our State passed a law making us dip our cattle. 
We dipped em—and haven't seen any ublicans around since. 
We seem to be rid of Republicans and hookworms in Alabama 
now. Whether they come back or not depends no doubt on 
whether we have developed enough get-up to stay snapped out of it. 

Perhaps it would do the whole country no harm to keep its 
wakey eye open watching to see which way the tall grass bends 
and blows. Right now I think I feel the draft of depression 
coming in from somewhere, Of course, we call it a recession, 
but it has a depressing influence. You have had painted for 
you by Pennsylvania experts the picture of 1931-32 with its busi- 
ness and banking, agriculture and commerce all lying prone, so 
you do not need to have that portrait retouched by an Alabama 
amateur. People who had worked steadily for 20 years were 
suddenly without jobs, with the factory smoke stacks smokeless 
and so forth. But we must hark back a little. (Americans are 
great harkers.) Think what the Democratic program did to save 
the country from a general squash-up in 1933. ‘That program 
was so fair, fine, and fruitful that even Governor Landon of 
Kansas who later got to be a Presidential possibility—very re- 
mote—(many a true word is spoken through false teeth), but 
Mr. Landon was speaking good words for the Democratic pro- 
gram till the big boys caught him, put a new song in his mouth, 
@ new tune in his guitar, pinned a sunflower on his lapel, and 
put him on the wrong road home. 

As for Pennsylvania, it would seem so feeble for me to attempt 
to wave the flag by making reference to the many historic facts 
that make rich the archives of your State records, the gospel 
of which was the subject of your early patriotic baptism. It is 
a rich legacy you can bequeath to your children forever. Bless 
your life, it was in this proud old Quaker State the liberty 
bell was rung. The whole wide world heard it ring. 


“That old State House Bell is silent 
Hushed now is its clamorous tongue, 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still is living—ever young.” 
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The Democratic Party was formed in 1792 by Thomas Jefferson. 
While Jefferson was George Washington's Secretary of State he 
took the position that the then policies of National Government 
utilized power to exploit the many for the benefit of the few. It 
based its claim to life and existence on the fundamentals set forth 
in the Constitution of the United States itself. Now the Re- 
publican Party was born at Jackson, Mich., in 1854, July 6, to be 
exact. There seems to be some dispute as to just who was its 
father. None of my ancestors have claimed its paternityship. It 
was most interesting to hear the leaders of the Republican Party 
boom forth during the recent political campaign as defenders of 
the faith, as saviors of the Constitution. Why their watchword, 
uttered on the natal day of the Republican Party was, “There is a 
higher law than the Constitution.” Their slogan, as every school- 
child knows, was, The Constitution is a covenant with death and 
an agreement with hell.” Of course, that cry came out of their zeal 
against slavery; their cause in this prevailed, but I cite it to show 
the actual and sincere Republican slant toward the Constitution of 
this country, a slant that was never materially modified till 
certain decisions of the Supreme Court enabled those who sit in the 
higher seat to employ those decisions for the benefit of the power- 
ful against the weaker and less fortunate. 

Then it was that Mr. Republican was found bending toward the 
mecca of Philadelphia and singing sweet songs to the Constitution 
of this country. He was unable to reason that his salaam and 
sacrifice was really not to the great instrument itself but merely 
tribute to the economic predilections of those temporary inter- 
preters whose words, written in the sand, will not be found after 
the surge of truth and democracy has finished its passing over. 
I always pause in amusement when I hear a Republican extolling 
the virtues of the National Constitution, Is there anything in 
the history of the two parties which illustrates more clearly their 
fundamental differences in political philosophy than their re- 
spective views regarding the application of this fundamental docu- 
ment? The Republican view is that it is a strict technical instru- 
ment and must bind with bonds of iron any freedom of movement 
not clearly set forth in its body. The Democratic view—and thank 
high heaven for a few broad-visioned judges who can see above 
the leaf of a circumscribed opinion of 50 years ago—the Democratic 
view is that the Constitution is a platform of general principles— 
a platform designed by the founders of this Nation for the future 
development, growth, and natural activity of a great, living, mov- 
ing, wide-awake republic. Which to you seems the more logical, 
the more reasonable, the more workable and the more just as be- 
tween man and man among their fellow creatures upon this earth? 
Which will bear the fairer and finer fruit and which will furnish 
the better shade for posterity and which will be better able to 
stand under the storms and vicissitudes of time? Which promises 
more to the children of men? 

There is always the issue between the two theories of government, 
whether laws shall first inure to the advantage of those at the top 
or at the bottom of our civic structure, The drip system or the 
growth system. You have heard it hundreds of times. It is as 
live and as vital today as when it was discussed by Jefferson, Bryan, 
or Woodrow Wilson, and the disguises of those who wish particular 
and favorable berths are quite as transparent. The Democrat feels 
that he is as good as anybody, but better than no one. The Re- 
publican says, Pass laws and levy taxes so I can live and do well.“ 
The Demccrat says, Let's pass laws and levy taxes so we all may 
live and do well.“ Being a Democrat calls for that eternal vigilance 
which is the price of liberty—today the liberty on trial is economic 
liberty, and to protect it often calls for the discharge of a heavy 
responsibility and the undertaking of a mighty job. No President 
of this country was faced with such an undertaking as that which 
confronted our present President when he went into the White 
House, but with the full principles of democratic faith in him he 
went to work on the theory that what needed to be done should be 
done, thus could be done. 

We are now taking the third step in our philosophy of American 
life. The gospel that inspired the movement of our first day In 
history was the strong and stalwart but stern, Root hog or die.” 

It gave us such rugged individualists as Daniel Boone, David 
Crockett, and Andrew Jackson. It served our Nation when this 
was the land of room enough, with land aplenty for all. But 
when our country had begun to develop, when cities, towns, and 
communities had become manifest and our institutions began to 
assert themselves we found the theory too severe upon those of 
lesser opportunity, and so the gospel of life in America became 
“live and let live.” This was a more gentle and compassionate doc- 
trine and and served well its day. But even that, in American 
life today, and in a democratic nation, is not enough; therefore, 
under the guidance of the Democratic Party, headed by the author 
of the New Deal, today we can proclaim to the world the precept 
and principle embodied in the words, live and help live.“ Thus 
always facing the rising sun,/ always finding life in the light of 
the day in which it exists following the asserted principle, “equal 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion,” we 
are confident in our, hearts that the future safety and security 
of this Nation has its greatest guarantee under the guidance and 
leadership of this vital, dynamic, and yet tender-hearted group 
movement, of popular thought on the face of the earth. Men 
call it the Democratic Party. I thank you. 
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Communism in the C. I. O. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, OF MICHIGAN, IN 
DETROIT, MICH., ON MARCH 20, 1938 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor I insert herein a talk given by me at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle in Detroit, Mich., on Sunday, 
March 20, 1938: 


It is today as necessary that labor should organize to protect 
itself against oppression as it was that our forefathers in colonial 
days should organize against the tyranny of King George. 

Since the days when the children of Israel were held in bondage 
by the Pharaohs of Egypt, some men have oppressed their fellows. 
Some have lived in idleness through the toil and the hardship 
imposed upon workers. 

As Christianity and civilization have come down the years 
hand in hand, the curse of slavery has ever grown less; the condi- 
tion of the worker ever better. 

Nevertheless, mass production, of incalculable benefit to human- 
ity, the thing which enables us all to enjoy necessities, comforts, 
and luxuries undreamed of in days gone by, brought with it the 
necessity for continuous and arduous toil and, for a time at least, 
periods of intense activity followed by seasons of idleness. 

Workers gathered in large groups became far too often parts of 
a vast machine composed of the human and mechanical elements, 
the whole welded into a driving, productive force, with the human 
element sometimes apparently lost to sight. 

Because of the great number employed, the dependence of one 
part of the of production upon another, of the vastness 
of the operation, the old relationship which existed between indi- 
vidual worker and his boss could not continue to exist; hence, the 
necessity for a union—a union whose sole purpose should be to 
represent the actual workers, to protect and to promote the inter- 
ests of the workers. 

Under modern conditions of employment in the major industries, 
it is a physical impossibility for the individual worker to bargain 
with his employer, hence the necessity for collective bargaining. 

Collective bargaining is necessary to protect the individual worker 
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Because it would profit the worker nothing to exchange his 
selfish employer boss for a greedy organizer or union boss, it is 
essential t the union be not only democratic in its organiza- 
tion, but that its leadership be patriotic, charitable, and Christian; 
that its sole p be the advancement of the interests of the 
worker, accom! ed through self-sacrificing devotion and untiring 
effort on the part of union organizers and officials. 

The type of union and the character of the men who shall domi- 
nate it are as vital to the success of the movement as is the 
question of whether there shall be unionization. 

For many years the American Federation of Labor—say what you 
will of it—has stood steadfast in the interests of the toiler. While 
it has made mistakes, as have all organizations, nevertheless, its 
purpose always has been to serve the worker. It has kept out of 
partisan politics and thus avoided the pitfalls which confront those 
who engage in political controversies; prevented the politically 
ambitious from using its organization and its members for the 
advancement of their own selfish interests. 

It has been patriotic. It has fought consistently and vigorously 
against un-American doctrines which have sought to destroy our 
Government and the workingman’s freedom and opportunity for 


prosperity. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of the C. I. O. and its 
affiliates. While the American Federation of Labor has been @ 
democratic organization, subject to the control of its members, the 
©. I. O. is a committee for industrial organization; a committee 
composed of the officials of eight independent unions, which have 
imposed their will upon the membership of the C. I. O. 

Unlike the American Federation of Labor, which governs from 
the bottom upward, the C. I. O. has been ruled from the top down- 
ward. While millions control the A. F. of L. and are its masters, 
one man—John L. Lewis—has been the boss of the C. I. O. 

Under his leadership, whether with his consent or knowledge or 
otherwise it matters not, there has been working within the C. I. O. 
those who not only would destroy the American Federation of 
Labor but the American Government as well; those who, if they 
had their way, would sell the American workingmen into slavery 
and who have already progressed so far that, in some industries, 
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for the first time in the history of our country, American labor is 
a commodity, to be sold on the open market as is merchandise. 

In analyzing the C. I, O. and determining whether it has been, 
and is, controlled by Communists, let us consider the testimony of 
those who are in a position to know; of those who are working 
within its ranks; and let us review the methods which it uses, for, 
if its officers and its organizers be the shock troops of the Com- 
munists and if its methods be those used by and typical of the 
Communist movement, then we are justified in reaching the con- 
clusion that it is itself the tool of the Communists. 

Once before in the history of the labor movement an assault 
was made upon the A. F. of-L. and the American Government. 
Fourteen years ago, in 1924, John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers, 
after months of investigation of a similar movement, made a 
report which was published as Senate Document No, 14 of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, describing the attempt then 
being made to form certain industrial unions, seize the American 
labor movement, and destroy our Government. Of that attempt it 
was then said: 

“Imported revolution is knocking at the door of the United Mine 
Workers of America and of the American people. The seizure of 
this union is being attempted as the first step in the realization of 
a thoroughly nized p of the agencies and forces behind 
the Communist International at Moscow for the conquest of the 
American Continent. 

“The overthrow and destruction of this Government, with the 
establishment of an absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, and the 
elimination of all forms of popular voice in governmental affairs, 
is being attempted on a more gigantic scale, with more resolute 
purpose, and with more crafty design than at any time in the 
history of this Nation.” 

Lewis, before his viewpoint had been warped by his co 
personal ambition, speaking of a similar movement, accurately 
Ewes his own present organization and its purpose in these 
words: 

“The movement is aimed not only at the labor unions but at the 
entire industrial, social, and political structure of the country, and 
with the single aim of eventually establishing a soviet dictatorship 
in the United States.” 

One of the organizations then named as engaged in the attempt 
to overthrow and destroy the labor organizations and our Govern- 
ment was the Communist Party of America, headed by William Z. 


Poster. 

Of that organization Lewis’ report said, I quote: 

“It is purely a revolutionary organization and makes no pretense 
at legality. * * This party has at its head the supreme 
executive revolutionary committee in America, responsible only 
to * + * officials of the Communist International.” 

Lewis then named Earl Browder as Foster's right-hand man. 
Today, Browder, the Communist Party candidate for President in 
1936, is an ardent supporter of the C. I. O. and its methods. 

On May 21, 1928, Lewis’ United Mine Workers Journal carried the 
statement that the leadership of Brophy, Patrick Toohey, Hapgood, 
and a few others, had been “doing its dirtiest to capture the 
United Mine Workers and to transform this splendid union into a 
Communist organization.” 

In November of 1930, Lewis himself, speaking of Hapgood, Brophy, 
and Germer, said they were “fakirs, repudiated leaders, traitors to 
the unions, opportunists, and purveyors of every falsehood, slander, 
and deception.” 

Could a more accurate description of the purpose and the 
leadership of the O. I. O. be given than the words just quoted? 

Notwithstanding this denunciation and the fact that these 
men are today pursuing the same objectives, using the same 
methods then followed, Powers Hapgood has been acting as field 
representative for the C. I. O. under Lewis. . 

John Brophy, characterized as a “traitor to the unions,” is now 
directed to supervise the administration of the C. I. O. 

Adolph Germer, denounced in like manner, is an organizer for 
zne A I. O., his work second only to that of Hapgood and 

phy. 

Patrick Toohey, who was a leader in the movement which was 
“doing its dirtiest to capture the United Mine Workers” and to 
transform it “into a Communist organization,” and who has been 
in charge of Communist activity in Philadelphia, is the man who 
cages day for the C. I. O. in the R. C. A. strike at Cam- 

m, N. J. 

September 10, 1937, at Kansas City, Mo., William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, charged that 250 Communists were 
employed as organizers for the C. I, O. and that it was, in 
America, the ally of the Communists. 

John P. Frey, president of the metal trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor, on September 26, 1937, at Denver, 
charged that Communists were officers and organizers of the 
O. I. O., and cited instances to prove his charge. 

The C. I. O. is following the advice of William Z. Foster, when 
he said: 

“Not only should all the strikers be mobilized for picketing, 
but their women and children as well.” 

Foster it was who said: 

“Especially vigorous campaigns must be made against all at- 
tempts at deportation of foreign-born workers. This emphasizes 
the need to build up the I. L. D. in the strike centers.” 

Three C. I. O. men who assisted in taking possession of the 
Parke-Davis plant in Detroit—John Dolphin, Anthony Probe, and 
Solomon Fine—are aliens who are illegally in the United States, 
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Probe having been at one time a candidate for vice president 
of the U. A. W. A. 

Listen, if you will, to these statements and answer whether they 
voice the sentiment of communism: 

Homer Martin, in February 1937, referring to the Douglas Air- 
craft factory at Santa Monica, Calif., said: 

“If Douglas expects people to ride in his airplanes with a feel- 
ing of security, he should have good will in his plant.” 

John Anderson, an alien and Communist candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Michigan in 1934, referring to a trip to Flint, said: 

“The union has given General Motors ‘hell’,” and that “he 
personally would ‘be glad to lick Briggs’,” and would “get a lot 
of personal pleasure out of doing it.” 

Hugh Thompson, C. I. O. organizer, in April 1937 told Canadian 
General Motors Corporation at Oshawa, Ontario, that it must rec- 
ognize his union and “sign an agreement before it builds another 
motor car in Canada.” 

He said that he had assurance from Detroit that “not a car will 
be built in any General Motors plant in the United States if an 
attempt is made to break this (the Oshawa) strike.” 

He also stated that Homer Martin had assured him that the 
“American automobile workers will support the Canadian workers 
to the limit.” 

Thompson further said: 

“The American union has told General Motors there that ‘as 
soon as you send one car across the line to Canada to help break 
the Oshawa strike, you'll never make another car in the United 
States.. 

It was at this time that C. I. O. organizers, after promising 
authorities not to molest the strikebreakers as they crossed the 
line, said: 

“They could not accept responsibility for anything that might 
happen to them after they left the plant.” 

Richard Frankensteen, C. I. O.’s chief organizer in Detroit, on 
April 8, 1937, said: 

“Henry (Henry Ford) will either recognize the union, or he 
won't build automobiles.” 

And John L. Lewis, on the same day, said: 

“Henry Ford will change his mind, or he won't bulld cars.“ 

Van Bittner, C. I. O. agitator from Chicago, addressing a mass 
meeting on the outskirts of Monroe, Mich., said: 

“By God, they'll pay for what they did at Monroe—and pay 
well. 

“I say to the people of Monroe, ‘If you and your Knaggs want 
to run your government as you are running, we'll block you off 
from the rest of the United States.’ 

“Do they imagine they'll keep us out of Monroe forever? No. 
If it wasn’t for our loyal workers, we'd leave them alone to starve 
in their own folly. But we'll bring our union in there and make 
decent citizens out of those hoodlums.” 

Remember that Homer Martin promised to purge his organ- 
ization of Communists and to transfer Mortimer, Reuther, and 
Kraus from the Detroit area, the latter two having been charged 
with the destruction of property in a strike demonstration at 
Flint, 

As late as August of 1937, in a pamphlet written by William 
Z. Foster, “A Manual of Industrial Unionism,” on page 7 you 
will find these statements: 

“On the one hand, the A. F. of L. craft unionism characteristic- 
ally does not consider or organize the workers as a class or recog- 
nize the existence of the class struggle. 

“On the other hand, the C. I. O. organizes the workers primarily 
as a class. Although the C. I. O. leadership does not accept the 
class struggle in theory, the C. I. O's very birth, its broad unions 
and its strong organizing campaigns and strikes testify eloquently 
enough to the reality of the class struggle.” 

On page 8 of the same pamphlet is the following: 

“The growth of the C. I. O. implies the consolidation of the 
American proletariat for the first time as a class.” 

Harry Bridges, the alien C. I. O. organizer on the west coast, 
said that the workers and their employers had nothing in com- 
mon, that: 

“We are in a class struggle.” 

Ble ise the Communist candidate for President, it was who 

“We industrial unionists are going to take over the industries 
some day for three very good reasons: 

“1. Because we need them. 

“2. Because we want them. 

“3. Because we have the power to get them.” 

The G. I. O. translated this doctrine into action when, at Flint, 
Mich., it took over the industrial plants and held them to ransom 
for a period of 44 days, at a cost to General Motors employees of 
$44,000,000, and, later, to Chrysler employees of $10,000,000. 

Taking over the industrial plants at Flint was, as you know, 
followed by the taking over of industrial plants here and there 
throughout the country, until the time came when, because, in 
part at least of the activities of the C. I. O., there was no longer 
business for the plants; hence, no longer jobs for the workers; 
and even the C. I. O. will acknowledge that nothing is ac- 
complished by taking over an idle factory. 

Strange as it may seem, those who were so ready to give advice 
and to close the factories now are dumb as an oyster when they are 
asked as to the methods by which they can be reopened, the jobs 
restored, and the pay checks again issued. 


Nor does all the aid for the Communist cause come from labor 
organizers or those who are openly in favor of the doctrines taught 
by foreign governments. Much of it finds shelter within the 
shadow of the dome of the Capitol at Washington. Note these 
statements: 

William Weinstone, secretary of the Michigan district of the 
Communist Party, referring to the Flint strike, said that the 
organization “called upon and secured the aid of the La Follette 
Committee on Civil Rights.” 

The same man, referring to the C. I. O. victory in the General 
Motors strike in Michigan, further said: 

“Of first-rate importance among the reasons for the victory 
must be considered the attitude of the Government. 

“By the Government I mean in this case the attitude of the 
Governor of the State of Michigan and of President Roosevelt.” 

During the steel strike at Canton, Ohio, airplanes dropped thou- 
sands of leaflets to those working within the plants, which carried 
this statement: 

“Our pickets are well fed and happy. Relief is being arranged 
for their families. 

“Four departments of the United States Government are fight- 
ing on our side.” 

Is Communism on the march? Did someone plan the outbreak 
at Detroit? Note this: 

A weekly of Nation-wide circulation it was which quoted Gover- 
nor Murphy, shortly after his return from the Philippine Islands, 
as stating that the President said: 

“If Communism breaks in America, it will be in the Detroit 
area, where it will first manifest itself.” 


Governor Murphy, who certainly should know, for he has been: 


in close communication and association with the C. I. O. leaders, 
it was who said, at the time of the Detroit strikes: 

“Communism is not coming. It is here. The only thing now 
needed is for them to begin confiscating property.” 

Again it was Governor Murphy who told us: 

“Communists deliberately created disorders in the Lansing labor 
holiday, the Consumers Power Co. strike, and in some phases of 
the sit-downs. They not only sought disorders but they sought 
ian, a They wanted bloodshed, and they sought to draw us 

a ” 

This in a State where, on March 20, 1937, according to Gover- 
nor Murphy, 

“There is a general picture of high wages, good condition, 
security, and recognition which is one of the best in the country. 

Rh a here are the highest of any place in the country or the 
world.” : 

That the President knew what was transpiring in Michigan 
is also evident from the Governor's statement when he said, on 
March 20, that the President “Is watching Michigan every hour 
in connection with the strike situation. He often calls morning, 
noon, and night to express his interest and great concern and 
to give his advice.” 

And Michigan paid a telephone bill for the conversations be- 
tween the President and Murphy of something over two thousand 
dollars. . 

It was Governor Earle another friend of Lewis and the C. I. O. 
leadership who, on July 4, 1937, speaking to the miners in Johns- 
town, Pa., said: 

“And I say to you, if you want the American public to be with 
you * * stamp those Communists out of the labor 
movement.” 

Do you wish more evidence that the national administration 
failed to protect the personal right of the workingman to his job 
when, in Michigan, he was driven from the factory where he was 
employed? Note these incidents: 

On C. I. O. organizer's car there has been carried a banner 
which read: 

“United States Senate car, La FOLLETTE Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, investigators.” 

On pamphlets and cards circulated in membership drives by the 
C. I. O. has been the statement: 

“Join the C. I. O. Organization under the banner of the C. I. O. 
headed by John L. Lewis and backed by President F. D. Roosevelt.” 

On the back of an envelope distributed to workers in the steel 
industry was this statement: 

“A message to you from the President.” 

And on the circular contained therein, in large print, was this: 

“The President wants you to join the union.” 

The President lets these things pass without public rebuke, and 
never, so far as I know, has he publicly condemned the riots, the 
anarchy, the insurrection, the rebellion, brought about by the 
armed forces of John L. Lewis. i 

In Italy unions were formed which ran amuck, and the final 
result was the taking over of the factories by the Government; 
and there men work when told by the Government to work, at a 
wage fixed by the Government; and when told to join the army 
they join; and when told to sail overseas to fight in foreign lands 
they sail; and they fight or they die. 

In Russia the workers in the beginning took over all industry, 
and the result you know. 

In Germany, the workers were organized and today armed 
forces are on the march and the workers and their sons once 
more stand a fair chance of becoming cannon fodder, while 
mothers, wives, and daughters will take their places as toilers in 
factory and on the land; while safely in the rear will sit in royal 
splendor the dictator. 
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Unions? Yes, but a union of the workers; a union for the 
workers; a union by the workers; a union of the men who work 
in the factory—not by the men who come from another city, 
another State; who come to collect dues and special assessments. 

Industrial employers have learned their lesson. They know 
today, if never before, that injustice and unfairness will not be 
tolerated by the American worker. They are more than ready to 
meet on common ground with the representatives of any or- 
ganization which truly and accurately represents those upon 
whose labor they depend for existence. 

The overwhelming majority of industrial workers are loyal to 
the country; are loyal to our Government. All they ask is steady 
employment at a fair wage; an opportunity to live, marry, raise 
and educate their family; leave something for their children, as 
did our forefathers. 

A very few of the great industrial leaders of the past were re- 
sponsible for contributing industry’s share to labor troubles. A 
very few labor racketeers and organizers were to blame for the 
mistakes which labor has made. 

If these small minorities can be eliminated, Americans today 
being, as they have been in the past, reasonable, fair-minded, see- 
ing the viewpoint of the other fellow, the vast majority of the 
problems which now seem so serious can be solved. 

As just stated, industry has seen the error of its ways. Those 
who will not give way to the advancing thought and practice will 
toon pass from the scene. In the labor organizations we have the 
same movement to eliminate those who are working for their 
own selfish interests. 

For years the American Federation of Labor has fought the 
Communists. The C. I. O., when it left the parent body, carried 
with it practically all the red radicals which were in that organ- 
ization, and those elements and those men, who owe allegiance 
not to America; who believe in the doctrines taught in foreign 
lands—not in the principles which have made our Nation what 
it is, are the ones who have caused the trouble in the C. I. O. 

By their acts of intimidation, their violence, their disregard not 
only of the law but of the principles of fair play they have 
aroused public sentiment not only against themselves but against 
the C. I. O. which has harbored them. 

Of late, we have noticed in the public press and through other 
sources of information that Homer Martin of the U. A. W. A. 
is attempting to purge his organization of these Communists, 
which will surely, if they remain in either the U. A. W. A. or in 
the C. I. O., pull down those unions—not only upon themselves 
but upon the whole membership. 

C. I. O. has had its internal fights here in Detroit, and else- 
where in the State. News dispatches of March 6 carried informa- 
tion as to the battle being waged by the rank and file members 
of the National Maritime Union, sea-going branch of Lewis“ 
C. I. O., against their Communist leaders, and of their efforts to 
oust those leaders from control. 

They have established their own union. They have established 
their own newspaper, with the slogan, “Put our union back on 
the true course.” 

God grant that Martin and those who are working with him 
may be able, before it is too late, to purge their organizations of 
these Communists, whose disregard of law and of fair dealing has 
turned public sentiment against them. 

When this has been done and the unions actually represent the 
interests of the workers, the day will have arrived when the rep- 
resentatives of the unions can meet with industry and solve their 
problems in a manner which will be satisfactory not only to 
themselves, but to the consuming public, which, after all, is the 
final judge as to the wages which shall be paid and the profits 
which shall be made. 


Nationalism or Internationalism 
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HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, recently broadcast an ad- 
dress in which he endeavored to outline a policy for the 
United States somewhere between the internationalism of 
parallel policies, quarantining of aggressor nations, and re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements on one hand, and no foreign alli- 
ances, no aggression by the United States, and no participa- 
tion in foreign wars, on the other. 

The administration seems unable to perceive that in the 
world situation as it is today there is no middle ground. 

If the United States is to take the position that it is going 
to protect the citizens of this country and their property, 
no matter where they are located in the world, then the 
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United States must be prepared to effectuate that protec- 
tion by the Army and the Navy regardless of where they 
have to be sent to do the fighting. 

The issues in Europe have been so clearly drawn by Ger- 
many’s absorption of Austria and Hitler’s policy in Czecho- 
slovakia, to say nothing of Mussolini’s aspirations, and not 
to mention the Japanese aggressions in China, that it is 
perfectly apparent the United States must take one of two 
positions. Either we must pursue a policy of isolation and 
self-containment and refuse to be drawn into the European 
embroglio, or we must go to the other extreme of inter- 
nationalism and prepare to follow England and France into 
a world war if they become involved in a new conflict. 

There is no middle ground which any citizen or any 
country can take when international gangsters are on the 
rampage. If a citizen were besieged in his house by armed 
gangsters, or if he knew they were abroad in the streets— 
armed and determined to assault any citizen using the 
thoroughfares—the citizen would have to make his choice 
of remaining in his house prepared to defend it, or of in- 
sisting upon his right to travel abroad and arm himself to 
meet the gangsters in whatever street or avenue he might 
encounter them. That is exactly the position of the United 
States in world affairs today. Either we can remain at home 
with a national defense entirely adequate to meet any prob- 
able emergency, or we can insist upon doing business in the 
war zones of the world—but we can do this latter only in 
case we are ready to back up that insistency by the Army, 
the Navy, and the fiower of American youth ready to engage 
in carnage. 

It is time for us of America to make our choice of which 
we want. The time for bluffing has passed. Hitler will not 
be bluffed. Mussolini will not be bluffed. Japan will not be 
bluffed. The much-vaunted psychological effect of a big 
Navy authorization is mere speculation. There is nothing to 
be gained imagining that a mere gesture of arming ourselves, 
or that a mere threat to do so; is going to deter Hitler or 
Mussolini or the Japanese from continuing their depreda- 
tions against the peace of the world. Hitler and Mussolini 
have counted the cost in advance. It is clear that they have 
determined to pursue their policies regardless, and nothing 
short of armed force in foreign fields will prevent them from 
doing so. 

The question which faces America is whether or not it is 
our business to send armed forces abroad and to pursue a 
parallel course with England and France and Russia in op- 
posing the ambitions of the Japanese in China and of Ger- 
many and Italy in Europe with gunfire. All the talk that if 
we do not stop Germany, Italy, and Japan that sooner or 
later in the not distant future the United States will face a 
combination of enemy capable of invading and subduing this 
Nation is plain war propaganda. High Army and Navy off- 
cials do not for a moment believe that any combination of 
nations could successfully transport troops, munitions, and 
supplies across thousands of miles of stormy ocean and wage 
a successful war of subjugation against the United States. 
The very ones who are loudest in their shouting of these 
fears do not believe any such thing. 

There is no question but what the United States can be self- 
contained in this crisis, can have a national defense adequate 
to meet any contingency and can stay aloof from these foreign. 
brawls. 

If on the other hand, however, it is to be the American 
policy of protecting the weaker nations of the world there is 
only one way in which it can be done. That is for the 
United States to furnish its full quota of armament, men, and 
munitions to engage in another world war which may or 
may not wipe out the Hitlers and the Mussolinis and the 
jingoes of Japan and by the elimination of these power- 
drunk, bloodlustful world gangsters hope to free their coun- 
tries from their domination and to bring an era of peace to 
the world. Such a policy would necessarily involve in- 
describable destruction, inexpressible agony, unutterable 
slaughter and would drench this world in blood as it has 
never been drenched before. 
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The time has come for us to decide whether we will pursue 
a policy of minding our own business or whether we are going 
to adopt a course of armed resistence to the gangster policies 
in foreign fields. 


Duty to Provide an Adequate National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, there is no one who 
will deny that there is a fundamental duty resting upon 
Congress to provide for the national defense. The mainte- 
nance of our national integrity and the security of our 
people require that we shall not fail in the full performance 
of this constitutional duty. Whatever differences of opinion 
may exist as to the extent to which there shall be military 
and naval preparedness to make our national defense secure, 
there is none as to the existence of the duty to provide for 
such defense. 

The discussion that has taken place in the House during 
the consideration of the bill to increase our naval strength, 
and, the different opinions of individuals and organizations 
that have been expressed outside of Congress, both for and 
against the passage of the bill, have been with regard to the 
necessity of the present increase and not a denial of the 
duty of Congress to make proper provision for national 
defense. Such a duty is taken for granted and no one seri- 
ously disputes the existence of the duty. In fact, it would 
be hard to imagine upon what basis any reasonable argu- 
ment could be made that such a duty does not exist particu- 
larly at this time when wars and threats of war are affecting 
such a large portion of the world. 

There is no nation in all the world more idealistic in 
thought and action than our own. We demonstrated this 
fact beyond any possibility of dispute at the close of the 
World War. We sat at the peace table at Versailles seeking 
nothing and taking nothing as the fruit of victory. We 
sought nothing other than a recognition of those principles 
that would promote peace and good will among the nations 
of the world, and, that would insure the settlement of inter- 
national controversies without resort to war. 

Our aims and aspirations were spiritual and not material 
in character. Such, however, was not the attitude of other 
nations. They sought by every possible means to claim for 
themselves all the material advantages that were possible of 
attainment. I am proud of the idealism that characterized 
our course of action on that eventful occasion. And I am 
strongly of the opinion that had the other nations, who par- 
ticipated in drawing the articles of peace after the World 
War, been more idealistic instead of materialistic in their de- 
mands, there would not be today the unsettled condition that 
is prevalent throughout the world, and particularly in Europe. 

Our action at that time is indicative of what has always 
been our national policy with reference to our treatment 
of other nations. At no time has our policy been other 
than friendly with a sincere and earnest desire to promote 
world peace. We have been the leader in all such move- 
ments, and today we are recognized as the most outstanding 
exponent of the principles of fair dealing among nations. 

I emphasize this thought for the reason that it precludes 
any foreign nation from assuming the existence of an 
unfriendly attitude upon our part when we seek to increase 
the strength of our naval forces. There is nothing in the 
past history of this Nation, or present declaration of policy, 
to indicate any intention upon our part of becoming an 
aggressor nation, or a disturber of the world peace. No 
nation of the world has ever challenged or denied our 
peaceful intentions. No nation has ever used as an excuse 
for greater armament the fact that it was necessary to do 
so because this Nation had increased or intended to increase 
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its military or naval strength. Nor has any nation made 
such a declaration with respect to our present intention 
to increase our naval strength. Our Nation has never led 
in an armament race. We have only followed as we are 
now doing because of the unsettled conditions throughout 
the world. Foreign nations do not misunderstand the 
purpose of this Nation. Our motives and intentions are mis- 
interpreted only within our own land. 

It is difficult for me to understand the viewpoint of those 
who see in our action any intention other than to maintain 
those principles that have made our Nation the outstanding 
democracy of the world and the leading advocate of the 
Golden Rule among the nations of the world. I am confi- 
dent that foreign nations interpret our present course not 
as a means to promote war, but as an intention to preserve 
and maintain peace. 

Today, force is ruling the world. Under its power inter- 
national boundaries are being constantly changed. Each 
day brings us face to face with some new event that demon- 
strates that the weak are at the mercy of the strong. Each 
new advantage gained by force seems to encourage the mak- 
ing of some new venture. There seems no limit to the 
ambitions and desires of those who rule by force. 

In the face of present conditions it would be folly to fail 
to recognize a distinct obligation to provide an adequate 
national defense. If it should never be necessary for us to 
use the strength we now provide we can be thankful, but 
until force ceases to be a controlling power we must provide 
against the possibility of its being utilized by any nation or 
combination of nations that might seek to break down our 
national integrity. The strength we seek to give by this 
bill to our Navy is to make it an efficient agency to preserve 
and maintain our national peace and security, and, for no 
other purpose. What could more surely demonstrate this 
fact than the provision written into the bill that authorizes 
the President to rescind or curtail construction at any time, 
and, to whatever extent, the other nations of the world enter 
into a joint agreement to do likewise. Nothing could more 
clearly indicate our own good intent, or, more effectively 
challenge foreign nations to a like intention. In this con- 
nection it is also well to remember that the only time foreign 
naval powers were willing to enter into an agreement to 
limit naval armaments was when this Nation was stronger 
in capital ships than any other and had the resources to 
make our Nation the strongest naval power in the world. 

America does not advance the cause of peace by being 
weak. It can, however, advance the cause of peace by being 
strong. Force of the type that is seeking to rule in the 
world today does not recognize weakness as having virtue 
to be respected. Force of the kind that is despoiling na- 
tions today, and, stripping people not only of political free- 
dom, but, also religious freedom, respects nothing et 
than force and power stronger than itself. 

When America provides itself with power, naval or mili- 
tary, we serve notice that we are prepared to defend our 
liberties and our right to live peaceably as against any ag- 
gressor nation less peaceably inclined than ourselves. Na- 
tional peace does not arise by a mere resolve to remain 
at peace, but, from the strength we possess to make such a 
resolution effective when challenged. 

Recognizing the need for providing strength to maintain 
our- peaceful intentions, and, having full confidence in the 
high purpose that prompts the course of our Nation in 
providing an adequate national defense, I can with a feeling 
of justification give my support to the pending measure, 
and I do so in the hope that the future attitude of. other 
nations may so change that, by reason of international 
agreement, our own Nation in conjunction with other na- 
tions may find it possible to adopt a course that will make 
unnecessary the extension of military and naval power. 
But until such a condition does exist the duty to make 
proper provision for maintaining our national peace and 
security creates an obligation that cannot properly be 
ignored. Therefore, in an earnest. desire to promote peace, 
establish and make its blessings secure for our people, I 
give my support to this bill. 
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HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WICHITA BEACON OF MARCH 15, 1938 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent of 
the House I insert in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Wichita Beacon of March 15 containing a tribute to Glenn 
Cunningham, with whom I am intimately acquainted, and 
who enjoys the fame of being an ambassador of good will 
from the State of Kansas: 


Some years ago America discovered in the person of young 
Charles Lindbergh, after he had conquered the Atlantic, an am- 
bassador of good will of first rank. Lindbergh helped more in 
building friendly relations between the United States and foreign 
nations he visited than a score of officlal missions that might 
have been sent. 

Kansas also has an ambassador who is playing an important 
part in spreading the fame of Kansas in creditable manner 
throughout the land. That ambassador is Glenn Cunningham, 
the Elkhart, Kans., boy who has demonstrated time after time 
that he is the greatest mile runner of all time. 

Between the times that Cunningham is breaking records on the 
track, he is busily at work as a student at New York University 
seeking his master’s degree. He lives in a humble section of New 
York with his wife and baby daughter, preferring his status as an 
amateur athlete and a student to the riches that might be his as 
a professional. 

enn Cunningham epitomizes that high type of young, healthy 
manhood that makes Kansas proud to claim him as one of her 
sons, He can paraphrase the Kansas motto, “Ad astra per aspera” 
to “to success through difficulties” for only by overcoming severe 
burns in childhood did he become a great runner. 


The International Situation or American Peace 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, ON 
. MARCH 18, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech 
delivered by me over radio station WNYC, New York City, 
on Friday evening, March 18, 1938: 


The world is filled with wars and rumors of wars. Even in our 
own country a war scare is spreading like wildfire, aided and 
abetted by those who desire a supernavy to punish aggressor na- 
tions and to police and quarantine the world. The grossest kind 
of exaggerations are uttered upon the floors of Congress and in 
the press, to make the people believe that we have a puny and 
defenseless Navy, and that we are open to attack and invasion 
like Abyssinia, China, and Austria. 

The American people ought to be distressed, dismayed, and 
worried over the plight of our little Navy. Why, if they believed 
one-half they have heard about the inadequate condition of our 
Navy they would have no right to go to sleep at night for fear 
some Jap, Italian, or German might be under their beds, or might 
pounce upon defenseless America. The goblins will get our tiny 


and helpless Navy, if the admirals in the White House, the State 

t, and in the House of Representatives do not watch 

out, ii is, if the misleading propaganda deceives the American 
people. 

What are the facts? The facts are that we have the largest and 

most powerful Navy today than ever before in the history of our 


e 
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country, except for 2 years after the World War. In addition 
to that, the House of Representatives passed less than 2 months 
ago a naval appropriation bill amounting to $550,000,000—the 
largest single peacetime appropriation for the Navy in history— 
providing for two additional battleships at $70,000,000 apiece. 

Our Navy today is 50 percent than Japan's and with the 
appropriation just referred to it will be so much larger and more 
powerful. admiral’ in our Navy admits that Japan must 
have a navy at least twice or three times as large as ours to at- 
tack our shores. 

However, the President, who is the author and sponsor of the 
supernavy bill now before Congress, and whose child and offspring 
it is, has issued his orders that it must go through, and has 
backed it with every ounce of propaganda within the command of 
the administration. I believe; if it were considered on a basis 
of its merits alone, it would not receive 100 votes in the House of 
Representatives, but as a “must” bill, backed by every known 
device and ‘influence of the administration, I predict it will be 
passed by the House by a 2-1 majority, irrespective of its merits 
and the fact that it is utterly unneeded and unnecessary for any 

of adequate national defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

The creation of a supernavy, at a cost of more than $1,000,000,- 
000 in addition to the regular appropriations, in the midst of a 
depression with 18,000,000 unemployed and 5,000,000 more on part 
time, is the height of folly and is the road to bankruptcy and war. 

This supernavy is not for defense but for aggression, and is to 
be used to lay , economic sanctions, blockades, and to 
punish the aggressor nation, and probably to try to make the 
world “safe for democracy,” in utter violation of our traditional 
American policies of neutrality- and nonintervention. x 

Secretary of State Hull admitted, in his speech of glittering 
generalities and high-sounding peace phrases yesterday, that the 
policy of the administration is to join with other nations through 
“parallel” action. This is just a quibble on words, and means con- 
certed” action to police“ and “quarantine” the world, as urged 
in the President’s now famous Chicago speech. The only difference 
is that the President was more forthright at Chicago and did not 
quibble with words, urging “concerted action” instead of “neutral- 
ity and isolation.” 

Since the public reaction was highly unfavorable to the pro- 
vocative, hysterical, and dangerous speech of the President at 
Chicago, which, like a fire bell in the middle of the night, alarmed 
the American people, the administration is now, through subter- 
fuge and cam , attempting to do exactly the same thing 
through “parallel” action which they proposed to do through “con- 
certed” and “collective” action. 

The American people must decide on one of two policies in the 
present international situation, and particularly in case a world 
war should develop out of it: We must either stand steadfast for 
our traditional American foreign policies handed down to us by 
Washington and Jefferson, and adhered to ever since, of neu- 
trality and nonintervention, or follow the administration’s an- 


nounced of into the affairs of other nations 
through parallel action, taking sides in ancient blood feuds and 
boundary disputes, p the aggressor nation, and trying to 


unishing 
make the world safe for democracy, which, in my opinion, is the 
direct road to war. 

There is already a loud clamor resounding throughout the 


United States, that we must go to war to preserve — 


democracy 

to make the world safe for democracy—the same old slogan tha 
was used 20 years ago to get us into the World War. What a 
travesty! What a mockery! What a farce! Since that time the 
nations of Europe have gone to the left or to the right into 
autocracies and dictatorships, such as fascism, nazi-ism, and com- 
munism. If the peace-loving American people can be again 
duped and influenced by such propaganda, and be forced into 
another foreign war, we would probably lose our own democracy 
and free institutions, and come out a Fascist nation. 

In all of Hull's lengthy alleged peace lecture yester- 
day you cannot find a single constructive peace solution, or even 
an attempt to solve the peace problem. He stresses arms and 
armaments as the way out, and makes no reference whatever to 
calling a limitation of naval armaments conference. The fact is 
that the Secretary of State and President Roosevelt have deliber- 
ately blocked all attempts to bring the great naval nations of the 
world together around a table to reduce and limit armaments. 

Everyone knows and history tells us that naval armaments races 
from the days of Greece, Rome, and „down to the days 
of Great Britain and Germany, in 1914, have caused suspicions, 
hatreds, and 5 and have eventuated into war. 


ving lip service to peace and 
urging superarmaments? Are we going to drift into war through 
building of more battleships, without making a single effort to 
call these nations with large navies into a conference, and see 
if we cannot limit or reduce naval armaments? Such leadership 
in the United States would do far more to promote good will and 
world peace, instead of spending billions of dollars for destructive 
purposes, which we badly need in this country for mutual help- 
fulness and peaceful pursuits. I repeat, where is the leadership 
to peace and world understanding? 

Must we drift hopelessly and heedlessly into bankruptcy and 
war? Why is the United States afraid to call a conference? Both 
Great Britain and Japan have stated they would welcome such 
a conference. Japan has stated that she is ready and willing to 
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agree to give up battleships. ‘The American people are almost 
unanimous that an effort should be made immediately to bring 
about better understanding and peaceful relations through the 
calling of a limitation of naval armaments conference. I have 
yet to hear a single legitimate reason why the administration 
refuses to do £o. 

Even the President a year and a half ago, in his speech at the 
Buenos Aires conference, had this to say about huge naval con- 
struction: “We know that * * (armament work)) 
is false employment, that it builds no permanent structures and 
creates no consumers’ goods for the maintenance of a lasting pros- 
perity. We know that nations guilty of these follies inevitably 
face the day either when their weapons of destruction must be 
used against their neighbors or when an unsound economy like 
a house of cards will fall apart.” 

Although I am primarily interested in urging the substitution 
of peace and good will for war hysteria and war tension, I am 
also interested in preventing the bankruptcy of our country, not 
for national defense, but for aggression, and from being dragged 
into European and Asiatic quarrels and conflicts. 

Who will pay for this gigantic additional expenditure of a bil- 
Hon dollars, which if carried out will require $200,000,000 annu- 
ally for maintenance of such a fleet? We are rapidly approach- 
ing a $40,000,000,000 national debt and have had an average of 
over $3,000,000,000 in annual deficits for the last 5 years without 
this additional burden on the taxpayers. 

The rich and ultrarich have already been soaked and swatted 
‘and bled white by excessive income taxes, and no more money 
can be squeezed out of them. The only people who will be able 
to pay for this unneeded and unnecessary supernavy will be 
the small taxpayers with incomes from $2,500 to $50,000 a year. 
It will be their turn next to be soaked and swatted in the midst 
of a depression, when they can least afford it and when every 
dollar counts. 

In conclusion I want to emphasize that I am in favor of a 
large and powerful Navy to defend our own shores and the 
Western Hemisphere, which we already have. But as long as 
these old nations of the world under ruthless and unbridled dic- 
tators go stark raving mad and go to war, it is their war and 
not ours, and I am not in favor of a supernavy to go over to 
someone else’s shores and involve us in foreign wars. 

As far as I am concerned, I am prepared to vote millions for 
adequate national defense, but not one dollar to send American 
ships and soldiers to foreign lands to fight other people's battles. 


The Naval Authorization Bill and Our Immediate 
and Future Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, from the time that H. R. 
9218 was reported out by the Naval Affairs Committee 
until the conclusion of the debate on it on Friday last, I 
have entertained grave doubts as to either the necessity or 
wisdom of its enactment. However, after careful study of 
the committee reports, both for and against, and listening 
to the debate throughout the week, and carefully examining 
the lengthy hearings, I have decided to cast my vote in 
favor of the measure. I feel I can do this now that the bill 
has been amended as I shall later point out. I still enter- 
tain some doubts as to its necessity, but prefer to resolve 
them in favor of adequate preparedness. 

I hope and pray that war may not come to our beloved 
land, but in this insane world, with its dictatorial national 
leaders like Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and the militarists of 
Japan, it is impossible to see into the future. We must be 
prepared. That preparation, however, must not be per- 
mitted to be used for aggression, nor to protect any nation 
except our own. 

In 1934 the Vinson-Trammel Act was enacted providing 
for naval increases in a program of expansion authorizing 
an expenditure of $4,000,000,000. The carrying out of this 
program is far from complete and there is still unappro- 
priated more than $2,000,000,000 of this sum. The enact- 
ment of the present authorization, therefore, does not mean 
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that there will be appropriated a single additional dollar for 
naval expansion beyond that heretofore authorized. It 
does mean, however, that the type, number, and character 
of vessels to be constructed may be substantially varied from 
those authorized in the Vinson-Trammel Act. In other 
words, the enactment of this naval bill will not actually 
add to the immediate expenditure of public funds over those 
previously authorized in any respect whatever. 

In looking at the bill from what I have said here, it is 
evident it cannot be held to be objectionable because it 
either unbalances the Nation’s Budget further or because 
it tends to involve us in international complications. 

TWO EXTREMELY BAD FEATURES OF THE BILL 

In the bill as submitted by the Naval Affairs Committee 
there was one section that I, under no circumstances, could 
bring myself to support, and with that section in the bill, I 
had definitely made up my mind to vote against it. The 
section I refer to is section 9, the substance of which is 
totally foreign to the objective sought by the naval authoriza- 
tion bill itself. The particularly objectionable language 
taken from a congressional viewpoint was the following: 

It is declared to be the fundamental naval policy of the United 
States to maintain a navy in sufficient strength * * * to pro- 
tect our commerce and citizens abroad * * * and to sup- 
port our national policies. 

It is further declared to be the policy of the United States that 
an adequate naval defense means also a defense that 
will keep any potential enemy many hundreds of miles away from 
our continental limits. 

To pass the naval authorization bill with the foregoing 
language in it would, in my judgment, simply be a legislative 
proclamation to the world that we propose to compel all the 
other nations to live up to their international obligations 
with their neighbors and to be peaceful and law-abiding na- 
tions. In other words, in this crazy, war-mad world, we were 
setting ourselves up as the judges of what sort of international 
conduct is lawful and righteous and of that which is not. It 
seemed to me that we would have gone even further than 
that, because, as a Congress, we would virtually be surrender- 
ing our legislative prerogatives to place limitations upon the 
executive department and particularly the Secretary of State 
in promulgating his foreign policy and carrying it into effect. 

We would virtually have been saying that the Secretary 
of State shall be the judge of when the Navy should be used 
to protect our commerce abroad or to support such national 
policies as he might have promulgated, or when, in his judg- 
ment, another nation is a “potential enemy” and where such 
potential enemy should have a line drawn on the globe 
beyond which he dare not cross. I was and am unequivo- 
cally opposed both to such a surrender of legislative pre- 
rogatives and such potential use of the Navy. I was, there- 
fore, definitely of the opinion that I would vote against the 
enactment of the naval expansion bill unless the objection- 
able features contained in section 9 could be stricken by 
amendment or otherwise. 

I conferred with my colleagues and found many of them 
in accord with the views I entertained. I was therefore 
gratified when, upon the conclusion of the debate on this 
bill which lasted throughout the week, section 9 was stricken 
from the bill by a point of order being raised against it by 


‘the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maverick] on the Demo- 


cratic side, and by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL], on the Republican side; and the point of order was 
agreed to by the very able chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON]. 

The other feature of the bill which was objectionable was 
its rather feeble provision looking to an international treaty 
for the limitation of naval armaments. This provision was 
strengthened tremendously by an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Corel, which was 
adopted and which reads, The United States would wel- 
come and support an international conference for naval lim- 
itations.” 
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WILL SUPPORT THE BILL 

With the objectionable section 9, concerning our foreign 
policy, stricken from the bill and with the new provision that 
we will work for an international naval armaments confer- 
ence, and further in view of all the present-day existing 
conditions, I feel justified and warranted in voting for this 
measure and I shall do so today when it is submitted to us 
for a vote. 

PROFITS SHOULD BE TAKEN OUT OF ARMAMENTS 


I supported the worth-while amendment offered by my 
able colleague, the gentleman from Washington, Mr. Macnu- 
son, wherein it was sought to require the construction of 
all naval vessels in navy yards of the United States Govern- 
ment. I regret that this amendment did not prevail. As 
a member of the Appropriations Committee, when the time 
comes to report out appropriations under the authorizations 
of the Vinson-Trammel Act and under those by virtue of 
this bill, I shall support limitations on the expenditures, 
requiring the construction of these naval vessels in Govern- 
ment navy yards. I shall also gladly support appropriations 
to enlarge the existing Government yards and the construc- 
tion of new ones if need be. 

There should be no private profit out of any program 
of armament. The surest way to encourage an extensive 
and unnecessary armament program is to adopt a policy 
that will result in enormous profits to the great monopolistic 
corporations of this country engaged in armament produc- 
tion. The safest way to insure only such expenditures as 
are reasonably necessary is to eliminate all profits from 
armament preparations. 

AGAINST AGGRESSIVE WAR OR ALLIANCES 


Mr. Speaker, I am one of those Members of this Congress 
who profoundly believe that those of us who are in charge 
of the Government at this critical period could never justify 
a course of conduct of our foreign affairs that would involve 
us in a war of aggression or that would involve us in an 
alliance with any nation, either in Asia or Europe, looking to 
the policing of the world or any part of it. If I thought for 
a moment that voting for this measure would have such a 
tendency or even that it placed us in the position of enter- 
ing into a race with the other nations of the world in the 
matter of armaments, I would vote against it. As the mat- 
ter appears to me, however, it is plain that the threatening 
unsettled conditions existing in both Europe and Asia are 
only the beginnings of more terrible conditions that will 
shortly follow and as practical people, we must take note 
of these facts and be sufficiently prepared so that we will 
not fall prey to the ruthless conquerors of nations across 
the seas. It is with this thought in mind that I today sup- 
port this legislation to make it possible for the executive 
department of the Government to have a more flexible 
program of building, knowing, of course, that whatever that 
program is it will again have to be submitted to Congress to 
procure an authorization to spend the money and it is cer- 
tain the Congress will scrutinize carefully such expenditures. 

SECRETARY HULL’S FOREIGN POLICY 


The Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, on last 
Thursday delivered before the National Press Club, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and to the world, an outline of the American 
foreign policy. I feel that the delivery of this address was 
so timed that it would fit in with the consideration of this 
very naval bill. 

The address of our able and distinguished Secretary of 
State is couched in the customary diplomatic language 
which is susceptible of varied interpretation. If one reads 
it entirely with a view of it being a document tending to 
promote international peace one can find much therein that 
supports such a theory. On the other hand, if it be read 
from the viewpoint of a pronouncement of a desire or 
intention to police the world and engage in cooperative effort 
with other nations to do such policing then there is much 
language to be found in the address to indicate that this 
will be the policy. 
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It seems to me that anyone of us, irrespective of the view 
that we might take from the significant utterances of our 
Secretary of State, who would have supported the present 
naval bill containing the language in section 9, would by 
so doing have advised the Secretary of State that we desired 
that he follow an internationalistic course in dealing with 
the nations of the world; and that he should be the judge 
of which nations were violators of international law. I, 
certainly, as one Member of this Congress, would not sub- 
scribe to such legislation. It is evident by the action that 
we took on Friday last that the vast majority of this House 
does not subscribe to that doctrine in supporting the naval 
bill as it is now before the House, and none can say that 
those who vote for it are pledged to approve the State 
Department’s interpretations as to what is meant by “pro- 
ceeding along parallel lines” with other Governments. Nor 
should an aye vote be taken to indicate approval of the 
present program and policy of the State Department in 
the far eastern situation. I, for one, consider this a ques- 
tion wholly separate and apart from naval construction. 

I feel that we can considerably minimize the danger of 
becoming involved in the far eastern struggle by remaining 
aloof from the zone of hostilities to the maximum degree. 
Secretary Hull evidently entertains just the opposite view. 
I certainly do not subscribe to his condemnation of the 
referendum plan in reference to future war declarations. 

WE MUST SPEAK PLAINLY 

I have spoken thus plainly because I appreciate how highly 
controversial is the matter before us and how easily the vote 
of a Member on this matter can be misinterpreted. I do 
not want to be an unreasonable critic in reference to world 
affairs or our existing foreign policy. I do want to save 
America from becoming involved in the fearfully destruc- 
tive movements that are now taking place in Asia and 
Europe. I do feel that this is not a time for Uncle Sam 
to walk about with a chip on his shoulder. I do feel that an 
involvement of this Nation in another World War would be 
a death sentence to our existing form of government. I be- 
lieve, too, that irrespective of the evils, the abuses, and the 
international lawlessness that is being displayed in other 
parts of the world, we can avoid becoming involved and that 
preparedness to a degree that will guarantee us against 
invasion or assault is essential, but that we should not carry 
our armament preparations to that degree which would result 
in a spirit of aggression, nor should we, under the label of 
“proceeding along parallel lines,” permit ourselves to become 
an international policeman. Our naval armaments must not 
be used in foreign nations for the sole purpose of protecting 
selfish interests of international bankers, the Standard Oil 
Co., the Anaconda Copper Co., or other such groups, under 
the label of “protecting American commerce abroad.” 

We must be sympathetic, cautious, tolerant, and wise in 
handling the extremely delicate international situation now 
existing. We should not unduly criticize those upon whom 
falls this tremendous responsibility and we must, as Con- 
gressmen, always remember that under the Constitution as it 
now exists, that the final responsibility rests upon the legis- 
lative and not the executive branch of our Government in 
reference to peace or war. Congress must therefore be free 
to restrict by legislative action, when necessary, the foreign 
policy of the executive department. We likewise must be 
free to command by legislative action a certain course of 
conduct in foreign policy. In supporting this measure I feel 
that we in no manner surrender that freedom, I, for one, 
in this extremely important national matter, want absolute 
freedom of choice as to all future legislative conduct as well 
as having it understood, in voting for this bill, that I do so 
without in any manner approving or disapproving the foreign 
policy of our Secretary of State as publicly announced by 
him last Thursday. 

There is nothing in the Old World that we want. We 
sympathize with nations there in their troubles, but we have 
learned by bitter experience that we cannot save them from 
their own greed and selfishness. 
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Just Dreaming On 
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oF 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 
TALK BY HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, OF MICHIGAN, BEFORE 


THE GREATER REPUBLICAN CLUB OF GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH., AT GRAND RAPIDS, ON MARCH 18, 1938 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. jau: unäer leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I insert herein talk given by me 
before a meeting of the Greater Republican Club of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., at Grand Rapids, on Friday, March 18, 1938: 


Lulled by a material prosperity, the equal of which man has 
never before known, America sleeps on, while internationalists, 
joining penos with red Communists, acting under directions from 
Moscow, the one suavely, the other under cover, sometimes by 
deception, sometimes: by violence, always preaching class hatred, 
have been destroying the foundations of our Goyernment, 

Drugged by our creature comforts, hypnotized by our egotism, 
our Nation stands today where it must make choice of the road 
down which it will go, of the gate thro which it shall pass. 

Long ago it was written, “Wide is gate and broad is the 
MATS eet OENES O DA ORAT PRD NRO 

ereat.” 

Today, lured by promises that every man, every group, be given 
that which he cannot attain for himself, multitudes are crowd- 
ing in at the wide-open gate of the Federal Treasury, e ay 
believing that the funds therein are inexhaustible, ignoring the 
fact that they are demanding the taxes which have been paid in 
the sweat of every man who labors. 

Today, as of old, true it is that “Straight is the gate and narrow 
is the way which leadeth unto life and few there be that find it.” 

But such was the gate and the way through which our fore- 
fathers entered and down which they traveled to build here for us 
a Government which is at once the envy and the despair of all 
other peoples. 

Today the freedom of the individual, of the citizen, the 
life of the Nation, is threatened with destruction, by those who look 
with contempt at the achievements of our forefathers; who despise 
our form of F who worship at foreign shrines and believe 
in no god at all 

These malignant foreign forces can achieve their purpose only if 
we permit our industries to be destroyed, thus stealing away the 
prosperity of the individual; only if the security guaranteed by the 
constitutions of State and Nation and enforced by the executive 
departments be taken from the individual. 

ty of individual and community is an absolute defense 
to these subversive activities. Food, clothing, homes, prosperous 
farms, industry’s humming ma schools, and churches, faith 
in our institutions, and belief in our ‘God all stand as an impreg- 
nable barrier. Destroy these and the field is prepared for the 
Bowing of the seeds of revolution. 

These self-evident truths being acknowledged, let us then, from 
credible witmesses, friendly to the administration, in a position to 
know the facts, review the evidence, determine where we stand and 
make choice of the road down which our Nation shall travel. 

IITTTCETFTCTCTCCCCCCC ics - cehongge TOn- 
ings, to your financial interest, to emotionalism. Assume, if you 
will, at the outset the attitude of a critic. Look with distrust and 
suspicion upon every statement made, but in justice and in fair- 
ness, use your common sense, your reason and, if the facts pre- 
sented convince you of the righteousness of the cause and you 
love your country, enlist for service on the combat line. 

As the Hoover drew toward a close, we were con- 
fronted by a depression, world-wide, from which every nation other 
than these United States has recovered. 

Whether Hoover and his policies or world re were the 
cause of the world depression, of our depression, is now imma- 
terial. The pertinent fact is that a new quarterback, as he styled 
himself, came upon the field and directed the play. A new doctor 
was e who diagnosed our trouble, prescribed the remedy 
and has declared the result of his treatment. 

Asa candidate seeking votes, our President gave utterance to 
several fundamental, acknowledged truths, made some promises. 
Among the truths stated by him was this: 

“Remember well that * the way we do things, not just 
the way we say things, is nearly always the measure of our sin- 
cerity.” 

ANAA ways he gave expression to the thought, which every- 
one knows, which is nothing new, that, if individual family, State, 
ur Nation, is to continue to exist, it must live within its income. 

July 30, 1932, he said: 
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“Revenues must cover expenditures by one means or another. 
Any government, like any family, cam for a year spend a little 
more than it earns. But you and I know that a continuation of 
that habit means the poorhouse.” 

September 29, 1932, he said: 

“I accuse the present administration of being the greatest 

administration in peacetimes in all our 

(During 4 years of the Hoover administration—1930. to 1085 
the total expenditures of the Government amounted to 
$20,924,692,573, while during 4 years of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration—1934 to 1937—they amounted to $34,075,768,326; and 
this, nothwi the President’s claim that the depression 
has been over for the past 2 years.) 

“On my part I ask you to assign to me the task of reducing 
the annual operating expenses of the National Government.” 
gave him the task, and, in 5 years, he added $18,000,000,000 
to the national debt. 

October 19, 1932, he laid. down the doctrine: 

Now the credit of the family depends chiefly on whether that 
family is living within its income. And this is so of the Nation. 
If the Nation is living within its Income its credit is good. 

“Tf, in some crisis, it lives beyond its income for a year or two, it 
can usually borrow teny on reasonable terms. 

“But if, like a spendthrift, it throws discretion to the winds, is 
willing to make no sacrifice at all in spending, extends its taxing to 
the limit of the people’s power to pay and continues to pile up 
deficits, it is on the road to bankruptcy.” 

March 10, 1933, his message to Congress contained this statement: 

“For 3 long years, the Federal Government has been on the road 
toward bankruptcy. * * * We have piled up an accumulated 
deficit of ae 

0 s 2 . a . 

“We must move with a direct and resolute purpose now. The 

rr a's RR Se ag rade immediate economy. 
„ * 

My constitutional ae is to 5 on as to the methods for 
obtaining drastic retrenchment at this time. 

* * . 0 * * . 

“I am pointing out a definite road.” 

Remember now, with an accumulated deficit of $5,000,000,000, 
we were on the road to national bankruptcy. After 5 years of the 
President’s quarterbacking, where are we with an accumulated 
deficit, due to his calling of signals, of $18,000,000,000? 

The President correctly our trouble. He prescribed 
economy—the proper remedy. But somewhere between the apoth- 
ecary’s shop and the bedside the economy sedative was lost ong 


lack of this administration’s ability to function as a going 
ment concern, has been demonstrated. Note these facts and form 
your conclusions. 

Over a period of 144 years, the taxpayers gave 30 administra- 
tions, for the Civil War, the World War, the national-defense 
acts, war shipping, the Louisiana the Panama Canal, 
European food relief and emergency housing, the sum of but 
$1,687,000,000. 

During a period of 4 years, from 1933 to 1937, the taxpayers of 
this Nation gave this administration, at President Roosevelt's 
request, for relief, public works, monetary control, flood control, 
C. C. C. camps, and farm aid, the sum of $15,428,000,000. 

That the course was deliberate does not need to be a matter 
of speculation, for, on October 23, 1935, the President said: 

“Yes, we are on the way back—not by mere chance. Not by 
a turn of the cycle. We are back more soundly than 
ever before because we planned it that way, and don’t let any- 
body tell you. differently.” 

Fifteen months thereafter, after that undreamed-of sum of more 
than $15,000,000,000 had been spent under the direction of the 
President, in the manner and for the purposes designated by him, 
he stood before the Nation on January 20, 1937, and, in his own 
words, gave us the result of his planning when he said: 

“I see millions of families trying to live on incomes so meager 
that the pall of family disaster over them day by day. 

“I see millions whose daily lives in city and on farm continue 
under conditions labeled indecent by a so-called polite society half 
a century ago. 

“I see millions denied education, recreation, and the opportunity 
to better their lot and the lot of their children. 

“I see millions lacking the means to buy the products of farm 
and factory and by their poverty denying work and productiveness 
to many other millions. 

“I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.” 

Again, on March 4 of the same year, at the Victory Dinner, sit- 
ting with those who paid $100 or more per plate, the President said: 

“Here is one-third of a nation ill-nourished, ill-clad, ill-housed— 
now.” 

It would not be fair to say that the President, Jim Farley, and 
their friends were sitting down to a $100-a-plate dinner while at 
the same time one-third of our Nation was ill-nourished and that 
this condition existed because we planned it that way.“ 

Did the President then have in mind the “privileged few“ 
those who were eating with him in that magnificent hotel, while, 
after he had spent over $15,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, 
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one-third of our population, more than forty-three and one-third 
million people, were ill-nourished? 

Oh, the President loved that phrase, for again on March 9, 1937, 
in his fireside chat and almost before that $100 dinner had had 
time to digest, addressing the people of the Nation, he said: 

“I want to talk with you very simply about the need for present 
action in this crisis—the need to meet the un challenge 
of one-third of a nation ill-nourished, ill-clad, ill-housed”— 

a stomach-filling, appetite-d phrase to that more than 
43% million people, if his statement be true, many of whom may 
have been listening to him. 

No more sweeping indictment of the unsoundness of the admin- 
istration’s reasoning, of its lack of capacity, of its lack of under- 
standing of our troubles, of its incompetency, of its extravagance 
and its waste, of the ineffectiveness of its remedy, of its complete 
failure, could be made by its bitterest enemy, than the President’s 
own description of one-third of our population. And yet he has 
promised to give us “some more of the same.” 

St. Matthew gave us the test by which we may detect false 
prophets and the remedy when they are found. He said: 

“Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles?” 

Individual and national insolvency, moral bankruptcy, are the 
fruits of this administration, 

“Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit. Neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast 
into the fire.” 

Having eaten of the fruit of the New Deal tree and found it 
corrupt, let us follow the admonition of the apostle and cut it 
down and “cast it into the fire.” 

PROMISES 


Speaking of some of those who had given jobs, who had fur- 
nished employment, who had met the pay rolls, characteristically, 
on October $1, 1936, he said: 

“I should like to have it said of my first administration that, 
in it, the forces of selfishness and of lust for power met their 
match. I should like to have it said of my second administration 
that, in it, these forces met their master.” 

Later on, your attention will be directed to the statements of 
those who should know that we have met our master. 

Hark back for a moment to a few promises, even though it be 
ancient history. 

The President promised us economy in Government affairs. He 
has given us waste and extravagance. In Oklahoma alone, $685,000 
of social-security funds were paid out contrary to regulation, 
some of it on the names of men long dead. 

He promised a 25-percent reduction in the cost of Federal 
Government. He has given an increase of more than that. 

He promised a reduction in Government bureaus and employees, 
Both have been increased. < 

He promised a balancing of the Budget. The deficits have been 
increased. 

He promised that we would not go off the gold standard. After 
issuing $900,000,000 worth of Government promises to pay in gold, 
within 3 months he repudiated the promise and left those who 
had purchased the obligations which he caused to be issued hold- 
ing a depreciated obligation and, by so doing, boosted the paper 
profit of his Treasury by millions of dollars. 

He promised reemployment, but to the 11,000,000 of the unem- 
ployed have been added within the last 3 months an additional 
3,000,000. 

He condemned the improper and excessive use of money in 
political activities, by inference promising to end that abuse. He 
has played politics with human misery; used money appropriated 
for relief to build a political machine; accepted from the United 
Mine Workers of America, for political activity, more than $500,000. 
And that same organization, to further the New Deal's political 
fortunes, has contributed more than $1,700,000. 

He promised: The merit system has been and will continue to 
be extended during my administration.” 

For his son, James, he creates and secures the appointment as 
Executive secretary at a salary of $10,000; causes the same young 
man to be appointed over the heads of hundreds of deserving 
men to the position of lieutenant colonel in the Marine 8 
and sets an example of profiting from official position which has 
never been equaled. 

Nor is there merit in the favorite alibi that failure to keep 
those promises of economy was because of a depression, for, on 
September 9, 1931, he said: 

“This depression is today’s problem. * * * We cannot and 
must not borrow against the future to meet it. We must share 
now out of what we have, but not out of what we expect to have 
some day in the future.” 

The President refers with contempt to the “horse and buggy” 
days. Did he have in mind, among other things, the story of 
George Washington, the cherry tree and the hatchet, and his own 
record of broken and repudiated promises? 

SAILING STRANGE SEAS WITHOUT A COMPASS 

Our form of government is dependent for existence upon the 
taxes it can collect from industry. A dictator levies tribute upon 
such industries as he permits to exist and upon those who live 
within his domain. A government which seeks to destroy industry, 
either through restrictive laws or excessive taxation, is driving 
toward a dictatorship. 
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Business cannot continue to operate unless it knows the policy 
of the Government; unless it is able to judge with some degree 
of certainty the conditions with which it will be confronted, the 
taxes which it must pay—not from day to day, week to week, or 
month to month, but from year to year. There must be certainty 
as to the future. 

What are the facts as disclosed by the activities of this admin- 
istration? : 

Raymond Clapper, friend of the President, New Deal 
writer, summed up the whole situation when he said: 

“It is a strange situation when a man has been in the White 
House 5 years, has been through one depression and is facing 
another, and yet is so uncertain from day to day that his own 
advisers never know whether he will appear with an olive branch 
or a battle-ax.” 

One day the President decrees death to all holding companies. 
Within a week he blandly announces that he did not mean it; 
that some holding companies—and he fails to specify which— 
will be permitted to function. 

He condemns the motor industry for installment selling with a 
50-percent down payment, but puts the Government into the 
home-selling industry, with a 10-percent down payment. 

The President asks private industry to go into the housing 
business and straight-away, in Washington, he causes the Fed- 
eral Government to erect homes in the Negro slum district—274 
homes at a cost of $6,806 per family, to be turned over to these 
families at the cost of upkeep, without any return to the Fed- 
eral Government on initial investment. 

One day he sends to the front the hide-raising Assistant 
Attorney General Jackson and the caustic Secretary of the’ 
Interior Ickes to throw businessmen into nervous prostration 
nari a few days later, he smilingly announces there is nothing 
to it. 

He decrees death to all monopolies. But Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes connives at a combination among the oil men. 
The President himself calls in big business and advises they 
must take measures to control their production and fix prices, 
while Secretary Wallace, through the farm bill, is given authority 
to limit production and fix prices. 

The administration calls for a farm bill carrying $500,000,000 to 
limit production and in comes a bill appropriating $50,000,000 to 
buy seed to increase production. 

The President talks about the ill-fed and the ill-clothed and he 
kills the hogs, keeps the wheat and the corn land from being 
eres plows under the cotton and dumps the potatoes in 
he river. 

In California, he and his Secretary of Labor and his N. L. R. B. 
stood back of the C. I. O. when it declared that neither chickens, 
turkeys, beef, nor pork should be taken to city consumer unless 
it was delivered by a union trucker. 

The President demands that business give employment, but 
his characterization of businessmen as “princes of privilege,” 
“economic royalists,” as being greedy, avaricious, and selfish, tends 
to Leip discontent and dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
workers, 

The President demands that industrial warfare cease; that 
employer and employee get together in harmony around the 
arbitration board. He causes the Wagner law to be passed, the 
National Labor Relations Board to be created; and, under the 
interpretation and enforcement of that law, as now administered, 
there is incessant industrial warfare, not only between employer 
and employee, but between rival unions and between unions 
and the independent workers. 

Through the National Labor Relations Board, businessmen are 
persecuted. Henry Ford is convicted of an unfair labor practice 
because he told his men they did not need to pay tribute or 
fey a union for the privilege of working in the Ford Motor Co. 
‘actory. 

The President declares that every man shall have the right to a 
Job. But when John L. Lewis, the President's friend, marched his 
armed forces into Michigan, took ion of our factories and 
drove hundreds of thousands of men from their jobs, the President 
gave him his support and, as Governor Murphy said, “called morn- 
ing, noon, and night” to advise himself of the situation. 

‘The President declared that law and order must prevail and the 
rights of the citizen must be protected, but he supported John L. 
Lewis and Governor Murphy when they defied the orders of the 
courts of Michigan and prevented the enforcement of our laws. 

The President declares that every man shall have the right to 
work, to earn a livelihood for himself and his family, and Lewis, 
the man who contributed more than a half million dollars to his 
campaign fund, announces that no man shall work until he has 
signed on the dotted line of the C. I. O. 

Men form unions under the terms of the Wagner law and demand 
the right of collective bargaining, but the National Labor Relations 
Board orders the employers to disregard a contract with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and recognize the C. I. O. 

The N. L. R. B. orders another employer to take back the C. I. O. 
strikers and discharge the members of an independent union. 

In another instance the Board orders the employer to reemploy 
the C. I. O. members who have struck and the A. F. of L. announces 
that if the employer complies, it will tie up the plant with a strike. 

The Fansteel Co. is ordered to reinstate workers and pay 67 of 
them $70,000 for lost time, when 37 of them were in jail a part of 
the time at least for a violation of the criminal law of the State. 

The so-called Senate Civil Liberties Committee—in reality, the 
head-hunting, witch-burning assistant of the C. I. O. organizing 
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agency—persecutes employers, abuses businessmen, subpenas 
and misuses members of patriotic organizations and protects law- 
violating members of the C, I. O., who practice coercion, intimida- 
tion, and violence, while they drive peaceful workers from their 


jobs. 

The Senate Civil Liberties Committee is a blackjack organiza- 
tion used by the Labor Department of the administration to 
hinder and hamper the American Federation of Labor, to promote 
its rival, the C. I. O.; to cause businessmen to yield to the de- 
mands of John L. Lewis, who, in turn, collects dues from his 
members and turns over a goodly portion thereof to the New 
Deal campaign organization for the advancement of the President’s 
political fortunes. 

The net result of the Wagner law, its interpretation and en- 
forcement by the N. L. R. B., has been an increase in industrial 
strife, in unemployment. It has closed many factories, wrecked 
many a business concern, caused the loss of hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs. 

A million-dollar factory in Philadelphia was dismantled and 
sold for a hundred thousand dollars. Factory after factory in 
Pennsylvania and in the New England States has been forced 
to move to the South where labor was free from coercion, 

In Akron, Ohio, where a few years ago normally 70,000 men 
were employed in the rubber industry, now the number normally 
employed is 25,000. 

All over the land industry is being forced to decentralize, which 
means an increase in the cost of production. 

Michigan and its citizens may well take warning from the plight 
of New England; from what has been happening in the last few 
months in Pennsylvania. In both of those areas factory after 
factory, industry after industry, has been forced to decentralize 
because of the fact that it cannot meet the demands 
by labor leaders who have little, if any, interest in the workers, 

Not in one but in many instances communities where strikes 
have been called have witnessed not only a loss in wages but the 
folding up of the industry and the absolute and irrevocable loss 
of the jobs. 

Note some of the results of the administration's industrial policy. 

During the 4 years, 1928-31, 5,665,000 days’ work was lost be- 
cause of strikes. 

During 1 year, 1936, 13,901,956 days’ work was lost because of 
strikes, or over twice as many as during the 4 years just cited. 

During 1937, 28,215,925 days’ work was lost because of strikes— 
almost five times as many days’ work lost in the 1 year, under this 
administration's policy as was lost during 4 years previously. 

Friend of the worker: Can the worker call that administration 
8 which deprives him of the opportunity of earning his daily 
bread 


The administration gave us the Guffey Coal Act and the result 
was the closing of mines and a loss of employment to the miners. 

Within the last 3 months the Government has announced that 
3,000,000 additional have been added to the roll of the unem- 
ployed. 

Nor is this the end. The President continues his assaults on 
business. Only last week he was defeated in his efforts, aimed 
principally at Ford, to take from closely held corporations the 
surplus which in years past has enabled them to extend their 
business, to give added employment, and to tide their workers 
over periods of adversity. 

“THE INTEGRITY OF THE MORALS OF DEMOCRACY” 


In his Jackson Day speech the President declared he was fight- 
ing for “the integrity of the morals of democracy"—a most worthy 
purpose; words of great promise. As he said, the measure of his 
sincerity can be judged by his acts. 

Was “the integrity of the morals of our democracy“ preserved 
when the promise to reduce the cost of government, to decrease 
the number of bureaus, of Federal employees, to practice economy, 
was violated? 

When existing air-mail contracts were canceled; 12 young Army 
officers sent to their deaths and, in the end, the contracts given 
to political friends? 

When millions of dollars worth of bonds were sold to the tax- 
payer, with a pledge to redeem in gold and the promise then 
repudiated? 

When money appropriated for relief was permitted to be used, 
as it has been used—and about this there is no question—by ma- 
chine politicians to maintain themselves and the President in 
office? 

When worthless autographed campaign books were forced upon 
individuals, labor unions, and corporations for the purpose of 
increasing the campaign fund which maintained the President in 
office? 

When Government employees were forced to pay $100 for a single 
dinner ticket, some of them on the installment plan, to add to the 
fund which maintains the New Deal in power? 

When money collected from employer and from worker, under 
the pledge that it is for unemployment insurance, old-age security, 
is spent for current Government expenses? 

When the President not only permits but tacitly approves the 
invasion of cities and States by armed forces which drive peaceful 
workers from their jobs and defy the orders of courts and the 
efforts of local peace officers?— 

Is the integrity of the morals of democracy preserved? 

More recently the President said that the question as to whether 
the public should be advised of the salaries and bonuses received 
by the executives of private corporations was one of “public 
morals,” intimating that the failure to do so was immoral. 


If it is immoral to fail to require the official of a corporation to 
disclose the amount of his income, how will you characterize the 
silence of the Chief Executive himself, who is the employee of 
130,000,000 people, when he fails to disclose the amount which he 
receives for the sale of the byproduct of his office—his press con- 
ferences and state papers, none of which would have any great 
value, were it not for his official position? 

True, since the wave of public criticism has swept over the 
White House, he has announced that moneys received from this 
source will go for some useful public purpose, but, if the per- 
formance of that promise is as long delayed as have been some of 
his campaign promises, those dependent upon the payment of 
those sums may be long in want. 

If the President wants to be completely frank with us, why 
does he not, some night in a fireside chat, take us all into his 
confidence and disclose to us the value of the endorsement of a 
baking powder; whether White House endorsement had anything 
to do with the position given to one of his sons by a radio 
corporation; how much insurance is secured for the Boston in- 
surance agency in which Son James is interested, because he is the 
son of the President? 

Let James Roosevelt state under oath to a congressional com- 
mittee whether he called on Marsh & McLennan, 70 Pine Street, 
New York, relative to the insurance of a large oil company which 
that company had been placing for years; talked vaguely about the 
oil trials in Wisconsin and stated, in substance, that he would 
greatly appreciate handling their insurance; and whether he did 
not, for the first time, secure the writing of that insurance policy. 

Let the President, or those who have the information, tell us 
how many companies which have come under 77B for reorgan- 
ization have placed their insurance with the Roosevelt agency; 
how much of the insurance of Transcontinental Airways, North 
America Co., New England Power, National Shawmut Bank, Na- 
tional Distillers, Merrimak Hat Co., Lehman Bros., Keechum 
Transportation, G. W. Hill of the American Tobacco Co., Hayden, 
Stone, Goodyear, First National Bank of Boston, Eastern Steam- 
ship, Armour, Air Reduction, Columbia Broadcasting, Commercial 
Investment Trust has been placed with the Roosevelt agency. 

Is it, or is it not, true that, although James Roosevelt has 
resigned as president of the company, he still draws something 
like $150,000 per year? 

Let him tell us whether or not the statement in Time Maga- 
zine that James Roosevelt has accumulated $500,000 in the last 
few years is true or false; and let him tell us from whence he 
derived this sum. 

And while the President is giving his fireside chat, let him 
tell us whether son James has an interest in the Somerset Co., 
Ltd., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, as distributors of Hague & 
Hague and King William! whiskies. 

Now, none of these questions might be pertinent, were it not 
for the fact that the President himself is always talking about 
an unearned profit, undue enrichment, and special privileges. 

Just what money value is to be attached to the office of son 
of the President and contact man, as son James is, between the 
President and all those who seek to interview him? 

The President makes the error of not being content with the 
duties of his office. The manifold problems of a great Nation are 
not sufficient to occupy his time. He must assume the role of a 
great industrial, financial and business genius. 

He puts the Government into business. Business should not 
govern, nor should Government operate business. The two should 
be as separate and distinct as Government and the church. The 
function of each should be confined within its own proper sphere. 


THE PRESIDENT WOULD EXTEND HIS MEDDLESOME AND DESTRUCTIVE 
ACTIVITIES 


The President won his first election through the discontent 
created by a world-wide depression, 

Taking advantage of the existing unrest, the real distress of the 
people, promising to every man and every group and class the thing 
which they desired but could not obtain, he was hailed as the 
Messiah, and it is all too evident that he has since so regarded 
himself. 

Preaching the existence of one emergency after another, he 
successfully obtained the grant of extraordinary powers and the 
control of vast sums of money. 

At the succeeding election he used these powers and this money 
to further his own interests. If you doubt this statement, listen 
to the testimony of the patriotic, 80-year-old Senator Guass, of 
Virginia, who, on the 24th day of June 1937, on the floor of the 
Senate, said: 

“The last election was carried by people who were getting favors 
from the Government, people who were subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, people who were on relief rolls, and people who were sanc- 
tioning the invasion of private property and its occupation.” 

Unfortunately for the President, fortunately for us, time has 
demonstrated the fallacy of his theories, his lack of capacity, his 
indecision and his vacillation have shown him to ali eyes to be the 
sadly perplexed and bewildered man that he is. 

Having exhausted his domestic emergencies, the attention of the 
people being focused on his failures, he now turns to foreign flelds 
for a new emergency, a new crisis, on which he can appeal for 
another grant of power and money. 

Like a restless, irresponsible child, who has taken apart the fam- 
ily timepiece and finds himself unable to put it together again, 
he has stripped Congress of its power, attacked the integrity of 
the Court, disrupted business, brought us nationally where we 
can see the poorhouse just over the hill, and now, to distract our 
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attention, points to an imaginary threatened war, to an invasion 
of this country by some foreign power. 

The condition of the President was aptly described by his per- 
sonal friend, Maury Maverick, Democratic Representative from 
Texas, who, in the House on February 24, 1938, said: 

“Now we Democrats have got to admit that we are floundering. 
The reason for all this battleship and war frenzy is coming out. 
We have pulled all the rabbits out of the hat, and there are no 
more rabbits.” 

Alexander had his victories and sighed for other worlds to con- 
quer. Napoleon marched his armies back and forth across 
Europe. Franklin Delano Roosevelt is asking for a navy, so that 
his name may be emblazoned across the pages of history. 

Great men are dangerous men. Here is one whose course 
should be stopped before millions of American lives are sacri- 
ficed on the altar of his ambition. 

THE DICTATOR HAS ARRIVED; COMMUNISM IS WITH US 

A nationally known clergyman disclosed that Frank Murphy, 
shortly after his return from the Philippines to become candidate 
for Governor of Michigan, quoted the President as saying: 

“If communism breaks in America, it will be in the Detroit 
area, where it will first manifest itself.” 

Murphy later said: 

“Communism is not coming. It is here. 

“Communists deliberately created disorders in the Lansing 
labor holiday, the Consumers Power Co. strike, and in some 
phases of the sit-downs, They not only sought disorders but 
they sought bloodshed. They wanted bloodshed, and they sought 
to draw us into a fight.” 

Browder, Communist candidate for President, said: 

“We industrial unionists are going to take over the industries 
some day for three very good reasons: 
` “1, Because we need them. 

“2. Because we want them, 

“3. Because we have the power to get them.” 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt failed to perform his duty, under 
section 5299 of the Statutes, which directed him to use the armed 
forces of the United States to preserve law and order, and per- 
mitted the C. I. O. to take over and hold industrial plants. 

As late as 2 weeks ago, sit-down strikers in Pennsylvania held 
industrial plants until driven out by citizens and those who 
desired to work. 

Note these acts of a dictator: 

The highways in the United States have been blocked, contrary 
to law. 

Contrary to law, possession of railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce has been taken and held. 

Airplanes carrying food to besieged workers have been shot 
down. 

Men have marched, armed and breathing threats of violence, 
from one city to another, from one State to another. 

Peaceful workers have been assaulted and beaten. Women and 
children in the homes of workers have been intimidated. 

Local, State, and National Governments have been successfully 
defied. 

United States mail trucks have been stopped and searched. 

Loyal workers have been kidnaped. 

The source of light and power was cut off from the homes of 
thousands of peaceful, law-abiding men, women, and children. 

Possession of the capital of our State was taken and held for 
a day. 

Other acts might be cited. 

The purpose of the New Deal can be gathered from its high 
priests. Said Hopkins: 

“If there are any of you here who don’t realize that this is 
a fight between the haves and the havenots, then you have no 
place in the F. E. R. A.” 

Tugwell intended to take this Government apart and remake it 
along his own lines. Listen to his statements: 

“Planning will necessarily become a function of this Federal 
Government; either that or the planning agency will supersede 
the Government. * * * Business will logically be required to 
disappear.” 

May I say we have about reached that goal? 

He further said: 

“This is not an overstatement for the sake of emphasis. It 18 
literally meant.” 

How true this statement of Tugwell's is at the present time you 
can learn by talking with those who are out of jobs, with those 
who were formerly conducting businesses. 

He made this further statement: 

“New industries will not just happen, as the automobile industry 
did. They will have to be foreseen, to be argued for, to seem 
probably desirable features of the whole economy, before they can 
be entered upon.” 

By this he means that, before any man can engage in business, 
create and give employment, he must consult someone in the 
Government. 

Ho continues: 

“The future is becoming visible in Russia.” 

Would to high heaven the Tugwells, the Hopkinses and their ilk 
would journey to Russia and take their chances with Stalin and 
his courts and firing squads. 

Listen once more to the professor: 

“Perhaps our statesmen will give way or be more or less gently 
removed from duty. Perhaps our Constitution and statutes will be 
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revised. Perhaps our vested interests will submit to control without 
violent resistance. * * * Yet the new kind of economic ma- 
chinery we have in prospect cannot function in our present 
economy.” 

And this final quotation: 

“We have no reason to believe that the disestablishment of our 
plutocracy would be pleasant. These historical changes never are. 
We have, however, the duty of avoiding violence as the process 
goes on.“ 

Ah, yes, America was not quite ready for the bloody purge, so the 
President, the Tugwells, the Hopkinses, are about the 
purge by political executions, defeating not only Republicans who 
are faithful to the Constitution and their Government, but Demo- 
crats who venture to follow the oath of office, rather than the 
orders of the President. 

The purpose of the New Deal was early seen by Bainbridge 
Colby, former Secretary of State, who, in 1934, prophesied of 
those who advised and surrounded the President: 

“The overthrow of our institutions, including the Constitution, 
is their avowed goal.” 

The President it was who said: 

“In 34 months we have built up new instruments of public 
power. In the hands of a people's government this power is 
wholesome and proper. But in the hands of political puppets 
of an economic autocracy such power would provide shackles for 
the liberties of the people.” 

There is ample testimony from credible witnesses, loyal to the 
Democratic Party, but who are forced to speak by their patriotism. 
Lee the farm bill, on December 3, 1937, said Democratic Senator 

0. 

“The bill ‘smacks of the policies of a Hitler, a Mussolini, or a 
Stalin’ * 2* + 

“If enacted, it would only contribute to the march of fascism 
and communism around the world. 

“There can be no question that the bill grants to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the powers of a dictator, and it is the duty 
of every farmer that still believes in the American form of govern- 
ment to rise up and defeat it. 

“Wallace wants this power over the farmers just like other 
heads of governmental departments are seeking power. And if 
we persist in this trend we will not have a democratic form of 
government but a government of one man.” 

Said the Democratic whip, Senator Lewis, on June 23, 1937: 

“This Nation is in a great peril. * * * 

“There is not a State in our Union which just now is. not 
threatened with what may be called a form of riotous confusion. 
We cannot overlook the fact that it is such conditions 
as those which now confront us that brought on the early state of 
anarchy and revolution in Russia by which the army of that land 
was seized by the discontented, and likewise evoked upon Ger- 
many a situation where its local army was possessed by those 
who contended in their revolt that it was their right to overturn 
Rope State in order to take possession of the military instrumen- 

les.“ 

Said Senator Grass on June 24, 1937: 

“We have got no government in Washington, and we have got 
no government in some of the States, because government has 
surrendered to mob violence.” 

March 3, 1938, Democratic Senator Bamey admitted that the 
executive departments were running the Government, ignoring 
the Senate and the Senators. Speaking of a visit of his secretary 
to one of those departments, he said: 

“The man to whom he talked, the chief counsel for the de- 
partment, said to my secretary, ‘I am utterly astonished that your 
office should ask anything from us“ 
ei a same day Democratic Senator Kino gave his experience. 

“I went to the department, not to ask for an appointment but 
to protest against such a large number of appointments. The 
official to whom I spoke said, ‘You are on the black list. You 
voted against the bill which created this department. And other 
Senators who voted against the bill are alsa on the black list..“ 

Congress has been accused of being a rubber stamp. On March 
4, 1938, Maverick of Texas, on the floor of the House, made this 
confession: 

“We of the House of Representatives are constantly 
the doormat of every other branch of the Government. * * * 
We ought to get up and assert ourselves and I think it is always 
well, if anyone can regain self-respect, to do it.” 

Note that there were two United States Senators, making per- 
fectly proper legitimate requests of a department, which they 
created, of a man who owes his official existence to their acts, 
and who tells them to their face that they will get no con- 
sideration from his department because they did not vote on 
public quesions as he wished. 

If the Senate and the House as a whole had the consistency of 
a jellyfish, they would retake this Government from the bureauc- 
racies and bring those departments, from head to janitor, crawl- 
ing on their knees to the doors of the Capitol. 

Twenty-five determined men on the Democratic side, shaking off 
their fear of the President, their desire for patronage, asserting 
their independence, exercising their judgment, could, in a month, 
by withholding appropriations and by the repeal of laws, bring 
order out of chaos, restore this Government to the people, and end 
for years the rule of those who assume to act without grant of 
power from the people. 
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THE REMEDY 


The remedy for our His is simple. We need no master minds 
to point it out; no supermen to bring it about. 

A return of the Government from its excursion into the man- 
agement of the daily lives and the business of its citizens and 
the confinement of its operation to the functions of governing, 
will work wonders in this land of ours. 

The realization and the application of the age-old truth that 
no individual or government can exist and prosper by spending 
more than he or it earns. 

The abandonment of all attempts to obtain political advantage 
by granting special favors which interfere with the welfare of the 
whole to particular groups or classes. 

The repeal forthwith of all laws which interefere with these 
objectives and the enactment of all legislation which may be neces- 
sary to bring them about. 

These suggestions are constructive. 

To the preservation of our country, our form of government,.the 
liberty of our citizens, the right to worship, of those things for 
which our Revolutionary Fathers fought—for the preservation of 
our Union, for which hundreds of thousands gave their lives dur- 
ing the Civil War, we should here and now, asking Divine help, 
and guidance, pledge ourselves wholeheartedly and without reser- 
vation, 


Watch Your Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, may I warn the Members of 
Congress to watch their step. The war dogs have been let 
loose not only in Europe, but they are at large in our own 
country. Jingoists, armament, and munitions manufactur- 
ers are wrapping Old Glory around themselves and shouting 
their patriotism from the housetops. They proclaim to 
the world that they are lovers of peace. They tell us that 
in order that we may maintain peace we must have the 
largest Navy and the largest Army in the world. 

Let us not permit ourselves to be fooled. History will re- 
peat itself. If we get the largest navy and the largest army 
in the world we will use it. These same jingoists, armament, 
and munition manufacturers, through their control of the 
press, will plunge us into war. They will again wrap the 
flag of glory around themselves and monopolize the patriot- 
ism of this Nation—the patriotism that belongs to us all. 
They got us into the World War. This for the express pur- 
pose of saving the $15,000,000,000 that the House of Morgan 
and other international bankers and armament and muni- 
tion manufacturers had bet on the wrong horse in Europe. 
If we allow these madmen to control they will make another 
European conflict inevitable. Let us forget this holier-than- 
thou attitude they take when they say that this navy and 
army is to perpetuate peace. That has never been the case 
and never will be. 

Just now it seems that the world has gone mad. Every 
nation seems to be carrying a chip on its shoulder. Every 
nation declares that it loves peace and at the same time is 
either actually engaged in slaughtering its own people or 
other people and even murdering innocent women and 
children, or preparing to do so. Now we are also being in- 
fluenced by this world insanity. 

Our Government has permitted our dealers in instruments 
of death and destruction to supply Japan with shipload 
after shipload of scrap iron to kill Chinese women and 
children. It has permitted our munition manufacturers to 
supply Japan, Germany, Spain, and other nations with bombs 
and munitions. This in spite of the Neutrality Act. 

We are lucky that we do not have the largest Army and 
Navy just now, otherwise we would be involved in that in- 
sanity. It seems that this madness is contagious. Did you 
ever see two yellow dogs start a fight and before the fight 
Was over every respectable dog in the community was in it? 
That is the way with the world today. 


We are told that our Government is for peace; that this 
Navy is to be used merely in self-defense. May I say that 
self-defense does not consist of invading other nations’ shores 
and homes. These declarations are threadworn. They 
were used by Napoleon and Bismarck. They are being used 
by Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese war lords. They are 
used by both factions in Spain. They are no more reliable 
when used by our own people than when used by foreigners. 
The slogan “He kept us out of war” is still fresh in our 
memory. 

I know that self-defense cannot be pleaded in a case where 
one goes into the other man’s home and assaults him. I feel 
that these additional battleships are for assault upon other 
nations, not in our own waters, but in foreign waters. If we 
want defense, then let us build submarines and airplanes. 
Let us manufacture torpedoes and mines and establish bat- 
teries upon our shores. A large navy does not mean defense 
but means aggression. 

Let us not fool ourselves by proclaiming that our Gov- 
ernment is the only righteous one. Past history has shown 
us that it is no more so than other Governments. If we 
have a large Navy and Army we will get into trouble. We 
will be looking for it and one generally finds what he is 
looking for. 

What good are battleships, anyway? ‘They go out of style 
about as often as a lady’s hat. They generally are out of 
date even before they are finished. Let the mad nations 
of the world sink one another’s battleships and when they 
get through we can build a few that are up to date. Where 
was England’s fleet during the World War? Have we for- 
gotten the British disaster at Gallipoli? England's mighty 
Navy could not even subdue a single port of Turkey, who 
had no battleships. 

Real national defense and national security would be for 
Congress to do something sensible and give employment to 
the unemployed. No Member of Congress will be able to 
square himself with his constituents or justify his vote for a 
large navy as long as there are 12,000,000 unemployed. 
What happened to all my friends that wanted to balance 
the Budget and are now voting to increase the Nation’s 
debt by a billion by voting for battleships that will be junked 
in a few years? 

Let us again make this Nation a Nation of people who 
are self-supporting. Let us make it a Nation of patriotic 
men and women who are proud of the Stars and Stripes 
because they mean something to them. 

Let us put in a million lakes and ponds in the interior 
of the United States. Let us construct roads and highways 
so that if there is any danger at any point we can rapidly 
reach that point. Our real danger is in unemployment. It 
is within and not without. 

If any foreign monster, any international murderer that 
slaughters innocent women and children with munition and 
scrap iron furnished by us, should get seriously into its head 
that it can attack our country, let it try and we will show 
it the road to the place where it never gets cold. 


Liberty Marches Onward With Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH B. KEENAN, THE ASSISTANT TO 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, DELIVERED AT THE TWO HUN- 
— — — AND FIRST ANNUAL DINNER OF THE CHARITABLE 

IRISH SOCIETY AT BOSTON, ON MARCH 17, 1938 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
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able and inspiring address delivered by Honorable Joseph B. 
Keenan, The Assistant to the Attorney General, at the two 
hundred and first annual dinner of the Charitable Irish 
Society at Boston, Mass., on March 17, 1938: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, gentlemen of the Chari- 
table Irish Society of Boston, I know of no better place for an 
American of Irish descent on St. Patrick’s night than in the city 
of Boston; and if you add to that, in Boston as a guest speaker 
at the annual St. Patrick’s day dinner of the Charitable Irish 
Society, he is doubly honored. 

However, I am no stranger in your midst. The common tie of 
blood makes me kin to you in race and sentiment. For I was 
born and reared in the small but great neighboring State of 
Rhode Island and spent some time in your Commonwealth while 
attending the law school at Cambridge. 

So no alien visitor is with you when I rise before this dis- 
tinguished membership of a most distinguished American society 
in the city of Hugh O’Brien, P. A. Collins, and Joseph P. Kennedy 
to respond to the toast, “The United States of America,” on that 
day when Irishmen not only here in America but the world over 
pause to pay tribute to the patron saint of the Emerald Isle and 
to the blood that is in them. 

We as Americans of Irish descent should be doubly proud, for 
we celebrate in a free land and under a free flag, and because we 
know that our forebears have contributed to the warp and woof 
of the priceless fabric that is America. 

For they were no late arrivals. This very society, whose member- 
ship I have the honor to address tonight on this the occasion of 
its two hundred and first annual dinner, evidenced their presence 
in the Colonies long before the outbreak of the American Revolu- 
tion, while the muster rolls of the Revolutionary regiments record 
the part played by them in the American struggle for freedom. 
Pilgrims of freedom they were, who came here seeking it and who 
proved by their sacrifice and valor the living truth of the expres- 
sion they bore on the old green flag, No treason we bring from 
Erin.” 

When the opening gun at Sumter signaled the beginning of the 
war of secession, Irishmen and their descendants sprang to the 
defense of the land that had given them a new-courage and a new 
hope, and what their progenitors had fought and died to establish, 
they fought and died to maintain. 

Is this hyperbole and exaggeration? Let us visit together then 
the fleld at Gettysburg and behold the shamrocks graven in eternal 
stone on the monuments of the States, and the upraised arm of 
Father Corby as he gave absolution to the men of Irish blood and 
the ancient faith before they leaped to battle at the Peach Orchard 
and the Round Tops. 

Stop at Fredericksburg on the road to Richmond where Meagher's 
Trish. Brigade earned imperishable glory. 

But we need not dwell on the glories of the past. When Dewey 
sailed into Manila Bay they were with him too, as they were at 
San Juan Hill, while in our day we find their descendants battling. 
at Apremont and Bar Le Duc, and at St. Mihiel and the Argonne— 
men of our own Yankee Division—of the One Hundred and First 
and the One Hundred and Fourth, with thousands of others, from 
every State in this great Union in whose veins there flowed the 
fighting blood of the Gael. Battling not only for America but by 
strange and inexplicable circumstance for the very land and on the 
very soil on which their sires struggled so gallantly under Sarsfleld 
at Landon. 

So when I respond to the toast “The United States of America” 
I stand here as a citizen and before citizens of a country in 
which millions of their compatriots in blood and tradition enjoy 
the blessings of peace and liberty. 

A peace and a liberty their forbears and their own generation 
have fought to establish and maintain and for which they too 
are prepared to do battle in order to preserve. ; 

I say peace and liberty—but I mean true liberty, for not all 
who carry a torch and who would wear the laurel wreath of free- 
dom do honor to the name. 

Speak to the Russian in the moving symphonies of a Beethoven 
and a Puccini and he will understand you. Talk to the German 
in the sweeping harmonies of a Tschaikowsky or a Bizet and you 
may meet on common ground, but talk to them of liberty and to 
some men, even here in America, and you talk a language they 
do not understand. 

For as Lincoln has truly said, “The World has never had a 
good definition of the word liberty—we all declare for liberty, but 
in using the same word we do not mean the same thing 
„„ * . For to one man liberty may mean anarchy—the right 
to do as he pleases subject to no law, human or divine. To 
the other it may mean no freedom of either tongue or pen or 
action, save such as is granted by the beneficent act of a state 
at whose altar every knee must bend. 

To the American, however, it means something more vital. To 
him it is not a mere abstraction, a reality devoutly to be wished 
for but not attained. It is part of his very being. To the Irish- 
man it typifies and is the realization and the Sealey for which 
those who preceded him in the land of St. Patrick, for over 700 
long and bitter years, have incessantly striven and today under 
divine Providence have in great measure attained. P 

To him and to every American, no matter of what descent, 
“liberty” means freedom of opportunity, economically, politically, 
and religiously, for all, under a government of law—not the lib- 
erty to eke out an existence ordained and diretced by the fiat of 
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a dictator, whether such dictatorship exists in the person of one 
man or a dozen men, whether it is a political dictatorship or an 
economic dictatorship, or a combination of both. Our form of 
liberty exists under the law as it springs from the aspirations and 
the desires of a free people in a free country and under a free 
flag. That is what liberty means to the Irishman; That is the 
“liberty” he fought to establish and maintain. And that is the 
“liberty” for whose preservation he is still willing to fight, 

It is the liberty upon which the structure of this American 
Government is founded and which the people of this country are 
firmly determined to maintain. 

But to paraphrase the words of Lincoln—it is not the liberty of 
the wolf—who charges the shepherd with being a tyrant and 
denounces him as the enemy of freedom—because he drives the 
wolf from the throat of the sheep “interfering with his business.” 

Nor does he extol the liberty of the few to exploit the many, 
nor the liberty of the privileged to order the fates of the millions 
of people merely because a beneficent Government permits them 
to acquire and possess great economic wealth and power. 

Nor does he fear the destruction of the profit system or the death 
of the profit motive unless such liberty is restored and the right 
of retaining all profits is unrestricted. 

Five years ago the American people rededicated themselves to 
the ideal of liberty established by the founding fathers and in a 
peaceful revolution restored to themselves the authority and the 
control of their Government. It had been spirited away into 
unauthorized and unsafe hands. ` 

The man through whose instrumentality all this was accom- 
plished, who revived stricken hope, who drove from the temples of 
business and finance and out of the hallis of Government the 
abuses which had throttled the liberty of the people was hailed 
as a liberator because he had restored their Government to its 
pristine glory. 

Today he is assailed by some of those who so desperately in 1932 
cried out to him, “Save us else we perish.” 

Having been saved by him in response to their plea, we are now 
confronted by them with a demand for “confidence.” What con- 
fidence—and from whom—and for whom? Do they advocate that 
we should have confidence in the President of the United States? 
And the people's lawfully chosen representatives in the Congress 
of the United States? Do they refer to this Government which so 
we ea oe its worth to all in the face of their own deficiency? 

ot at 

They have forgotten the bank holiday of 5 years ago and the 
bread lines. 

They indicate they will not pull the oar on their side of the boat 
yur the President and the Congress manifest “confidence” in 
them. 

What they are meaning to say—when you get at their real mean- 
ing—is that unless they are restored to the command of the ship 
and given full and exclusive authority and control to chart its 
course, they will rest on their oars, no matter what happens to the 
boat or to the people in it. This despite the fact that they ad- 
vance no course but the old beaten track that led to disaster and 
hurled the ship of state onto the shoals and against the reefs from 
which they were so recently rescued. Heedless of this lesson, they 
will proceed along the old tack, despite the danger signals, whether 
the weather be fair or foul. 

This Government of ours can give and will give no other 
answer than an emphatic refusal to their demands. The challenge 
to democracy and to the adequacy of our form of government 
was a real one. But the storm is past and although we perceive 
a lowering cloud here and there, the sun has begun to peep through 
and shine once more. Our ship of state has been victorious over 
the elements that sought to destroy it. The result has been a 
victory for democracy and for the President and the people of the 
United States who are determined that the fruits of the victory 
that has been won and the liberty that has been preserved shall 
inure to the benefit of all, and that lopsided privilege, political or 
economic, shall no longer exist in America. 

Because he knew and knows, as you and I know, that if the capi- 
talistic economy is to be preserved, it must be liberalized else it 
falls and with it our institutions and our liberty. 

Because he knew and knows, as you and I know, or ought to 
know, that human beings are not the pawns of exploitation, but 
that each man is a man with a man's dignity and a man's destiny 
before him and that charity, as you members of this great chari- 
table organization are aware, under the Christian revelation, lays 
that down as apostulate. x 

Like Lincoln, who could almost hear in the White House the 
thunder of Confederate cavalry close by the defenses of Washing- 
ton, while the Union of the States lay broken and dissevered about 
him, in the face of calumny, excoriation, and bitter invective, our 
Franklin Roosevelt has kept faith with the people who have elected 
him and like the great Civil War President has headed the ship 
of state into the wind along the course that he has set. 

If Lincoln had hesitated in 62 when the Copperheads of the 
North were begging for peace at any price—if he had faltered 
for a moment when Lee had hurried past Hooker and rushed for- 
ward into Pennsylvania in those fateful days in the latter part of 
June in 63, Gettysburg might never have been won, and we today 
might not be enjoying the blessings of peace in a world of chaos 
in a country united as never before. 

And so it is with Roosevelt. The achievements of 32 and 36 
must be preserved, but if he would falter now, yielding to invec- 
tive and calumny, then the victory so dearly won would be lost and 
liberty, as we know it, and as envisioned by the men who founded 
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this Republic and those who died to maintain it, would become 
a catch phrase and a shibboleth. 

For the United States of America is not merely a union of 
States, it connotes something more than that—it represents the 
very basis of nationhood. It means a union of hearts and wills, 
for every day by his allegiance to his country’s flag and the in- 
stitution of liberty, reared under the protection of its folds, a 
plebiscite is taken in the heart of every American. 

He will not be swayed by the cry of Fascist, because the Presi- 
dent of the United States has ever sought and is determined to 
make this a Government of the many and by the many, rather 
than a Government of the many by the few. Nor will he be de- 
terred by the cry of socialism or communism, because our President 
is endeavoring in a land of plenty to see to it that the great 
masses of the American people shall have some small share in 
its benefits. 

Nor will the true American, comparing the world of bitterness 
and hate around him, and the peace and happiness of his own 
country, lose faith in this man who has restored his faith in the 
capitalistic system. 

Nor will he in the clash of bitter words lose sight of the fact 
that only in a liberalization of that system can the economy, po- 
litical and otherwise, which it has generated, survive. 

But have no fear of the result. This Nation which sprang out of 
the welter of a long and bitter struggle for freedom and which 
phoenixlike survived and rose again from the ashes of a bitter 
fratricidal strife will survive, and under it, the liberty which is 
ours. 

Men of Irish blood have played their vigorous and compelling 
part in the achievement of that liberty and on this St. Patrick's 
night, I say to you, members of the Charitable Irish Society of 
Boston, whose beginnings antedate the dawn of liberty in America, 
that ours is a great heritage, and that, to quote the words of 
your own Webster, “liberty whether in laurels or in chains know 
nothing but victory.” 

And let us never be unmindful of the fact that it was Patrick 
who changed his place with the slave boy that he might strike a 
blow for liberty. And let us as Americans in this hour of weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth in the international darkness about us 
be ever vigilant so that liberty in this land of peace and happiness 
shall be forever enshrined, not like the Roman gods of old in cold 
and impersonal marble in some lone temple on some lone hill but 
in the hearts of all of us and of our children. 


Some Inspirations From Ireland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


N OF TENNESSEE 
“IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. F. RYAN DUFFY, OF WISCONSIN, AT THE 
TRISH OF MEMPHIS DINNER, AT MEMPHIS, TENN., 
MARCH 17, 1938 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an address entitled “Some 
Inspirations From Ireland,” delivered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Durry], at the dinner of the Irish Society of 
Memphis, at Memphis, Tenn., on the evening of March 17, 
1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am very happy indeed to have the privilege of being with you 
at the annual St. Patrick's Day celebration of the Irish Society of 
Memphis. I accept the compliment that is implied in the invita- 
tion to speak to you, because I know something of the distin- 
guished list of speakers who have addressed you in previous years. 
We are so busy down at W. m that we very often must 
decline many very fine invitations to speak in different cities of 
the country, but I am here tonight primarily due to the persuasive 
powers of your very able and distinguished senior United States 
Senator, KENNETH MCKELLAR.- I am happy to come to his home 


tation extended to me by Judge Bates, and hence if you are not 
satisfied with this part of the program, McKe.iar is the fellow 
on whom to put the blame. I also want to pay my respects to 
your junior Senator, GEORGE Berry, whom I have known for many 
years, because of his work in the American Legion. He and I 
were both national vice commanders of the Legion in the early 
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days of its existence. I have been very pleased over the years to 
have had the pleasure of his tance. 

Permit me to mention a distinguished Member of the House 
of Representatives—the Honorable WALTER CHANDLER, from this 
city. His industry and ability mark him as one of the outstand- 
ing Members of that great legislative body. 

Of course, I realize that it has long been customary at various 
St. Patrick's Day affairs to select the speaker who, by birth or in- 
heritance, is an Irishman. I don’t know how the committee hap- 
pened to select me as the speaker for this evening, unless per- 
chance there is something about my name which sort of indicates 
my nationality. 

My subject, Some Inspirations From Ireland, brings to my mind 
for quick review the glorious, yet sad, history of that Emerald Isle. 
The very appearance of the Emerald Isle must have been extremely 
inviting all down through the ages—as the poet, Drennan, wrote: 


“When Erin first rose from the dark swelling flood, 
God blessed the green island, and saw it was good, 
The em'rald of Europe, it sparkled and shone, 
In the ring of the world, the most precious stone.” 


The location of that island—some 32,000 square miles in area, 
almost exactly the same as the area of your great State—its iso- 
lation and separation from the mainiand of „ Was an ex- 
ceptionally fortunate circumstance, The Roman invasions of 
western Europe did not touch it, and when the barbarians swept 
nearby countries, Ireland was too difficult of access for them to 
reach it. 

In pre-Christian times, as the Irish people did not come into 
contact with Roman institutions and culture, they created a civil- 
ization of their own. They were far advanced in shipbuilding and 
metal work; they were engaged in commerce; they had a 
of courts—why, there was trial by jury in Ireland 500 years before 
Alfred gave it to the Saxons! 

This remarkable, advanced civilization undoubtedly accounts 
for the acceptance of Christianity in Ireland without bloodshed. 
They readily and happily took St. Patrick to their hearts, and the 
children of Erin have never forgotten the story of the Nazarene as 
told them by Patrick; and so, on through the long centuries, they 
have taken up their crosses, si as they went along. Chris- 
tianity stimulated learning and the Irish have persevered in this 
quest for learning under unparalleled hardships and difficulties. 

In the sixth century the famous monastic schools were estab- 
lished, and the early Irish monks were not only apostles of souls, 
but also the masters of intellectual life. 

During the Dark Ages in Europe, when foreign invaders had 
almost swept away the last vestige of ‘civilization as it was then 
known, during that dark period, Ireland kept burning the fires 
of Christianity and of learning, and for this service alone the whole 
Christian world is indebted to her. 

And that is why St. Patrick's Day has been adopted by so many 
thousands of other nationalities; that is why we of Irish descent 
are willing to share this day with those of all nationalities who are 
annt e EAO; DORE WAR OR SP RHO DETEN OT Sear BERRE IRAR 
saint. 

The scattered children of the Gael, wherever they are, turn 
tonight in fancy to the old cradleland of the race. 


“Oh, Isle of Mine, where the sunset lingers 
With soft, sweet kisses on leaf and sod, 
As though ‘twas fearing to loose its fingers 

From things so dear to the heart of God. 
Oh, tender Isle, where the dawn comes 
The mists before her with slow foot fall, 
Sure the inmost core of my soul is aching 
To sit beside you and know it all.” 


With the possible exception of Christmas, there is no day cele- 
brated in so many places in the civilized world as St. Patrick’s Day. 
That is because there is no section of this great globe where the 
Irish race have not penetrated. 

This year is the fifteen hundredth anniversary of the arrival of 
St. Patrick in Ireland. There was dedicated in Ireland today a 
statue erected to Patrick near Saul, in County Down. It overlooks 
the River Slaney, where Ireland’s patron landed on his arrival. 

In many places in this country various Irish societies are holding 
gatherings similar to this. For instance, in Philadelphia the 
Friendly Sons Society of that city are holding their one hundred 
and sixty-seventh annual banquet. You will recall that George 
Washington was a member of that society and attended at least 
three of its banquets. a 

While the early history of Ireland was glorious and we like to 
recall her great contribution to civilization and learning; yet suc- 
ceeding centuries were indeed sad. It was, indeed, an unusual race 
which was able to preserve its identity and civilization during 
century after century of invasion and oppression. They were ever 
defeated, and yet undefeated. The Irish spirit would not die. 
Greater strength and resources made determined efforts to wipe 
out the Irish completely. The battle and struggle was between 
manhood and might, and Irish manhood never surrendered. No 
one has ever questioned Irish courage. 

It is not surprising that good people of various nationalities are 
happy to pay tribute to the characteristics of an unconquerable race. 
Ireland's e the centuries excited the interest and 


H 
tions became so unhappy and almost unbearable that Irish sons 
and daughters, with the love of liberty planted deep in their souls, 
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looked to other lands for greater opportunity, for more freedom, and 
for more happiness, The indomitable love of freedom in every 
Irishman’s nature was hateful to the spirit of exploitation that he 
encountered in his native land. On a soil wet with the blood and 
tears of its children, it could hardly be expected that learning and 
scholarship could flourish. It was natural that many of its people 
would look across the sea to that new land that stood with arms 
outstretched to the oppressed and persecuted in a spirit of under- 
standing and friendship, 

Up and down our entire eastern seaboard Irish men and women, 
after severing their home ties, threw themselves energetically into 
the task of conquering the wilderness and hewing out for the 
foundation of a great nation. These men became active in their 
communities and in their local governments, and afterward took 
an extremely important part in the controversy with England. That 
deeply implanted love for freedom, coupled with the bitter recol- 
lection of British oppression in Ireland, put them in the front 
ranks of those who were actively and enthusiastically engaged in 
the movement to throw off the British yoke. 

Of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, Thornton, 
Wilson, Taylor, and Smith were natives of Ireland; McKean, Read, 
and Rutledge were of Irish parentage; Lynch and Carroll were 
grandsons of Irishmen; while Whipple and John Hancock were of 
Trish descent on the maternal side. 

I need not recount in detail the glorious part that the Irish 
played in behalf of this country during the Revolutionary War. 
They were with the Minute Men at Lexington; Colonel Barrett, an 
Irishman, was in command at Concord, George Washington 
showed his great confidence in the men of this race, and sur- 
rounded himself with sturdy men of Irish blood. He appointed 
General Hand to lead his Rifles, and he placed Gen. Henry Knox 
and Colonel Proctor at the head of his artillery; he put Stephen 
Moylan at the head of his Dragoons, and made Blaine his quarter- 
master. We recall with pride that Commodore John Barry, the 
father of the American Navy, received his captain’s certificate, 
which was No. 1, from George Washington himself. Those who 
have made an important study of the subject have estimated that 
the Irish furnished not less than one-third of the whole American 
forces during that war, and since the time when independence 
was achieved, down to the present day, the sons of Ireland have 
gladly fought and died for America. If they were enthusiastic 
Irishmen, it is even more important to note that they were always 
loyal Americans, 

When the War of 1812 took place, the courageous sons of Irish 
blood again were in the front ranks, fighting for America. A good 
share of the Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen who stood behind 
Andy Jackson at New Orleans were Irishmen. Itvin Cobb says 
that they proved that fact, because they fell out and quarreled 
with Old Hickory, and he showed that he was Irish by quarreling 
back at them. Then came the Mexican War, and it was the same 
story over again. 

And, of course, you all recall with pride Sam Houston, an Irish- 
man from this great State of Tennessee, was the first President of 
the Lone Star State of Texas. 

On both sides of the terrible Civil War, brave men of Irish blood 
heroically fought for the cause that they felt was right. The South 
recalls with fond memories, Forrest, the Tennessee Irishman; Mor- 
gan, the Kentucky Irishman; and Francis Marion, the Irish “swamp 
fox“ of the Carolinas. 

It was a Kentucky Irishman and soldier, Theodore O'Hara, who 
penned that beautiful lyric poem the immortal Bivouac of the 
Dead. It was another Kentucky Irishman, Father Ryan, who com- 
posed the two lovely poems in memory of the lost cause, The Con- 
quered Banner, and The Sword of Robert E. Lee. 

I have always thought that the soft speech of the southerner, 
his warm heart, and his hot head, his readiness to begin a fight 
and then to fully forgive his opponent afterward, his love for the 
ideals of his native land, that all of these qualities are indicative 
of the Irish strain in his ancestry which has come down through 
the generations. 

But not only in wars but also in the constructive work in times 
of peace have men and women of Irish blood contributed much 
to the success and upbuilding of this Nation. There isn’t a section 
of this country where that influence for good has not been felt. 

Ireland’s loss was this country’s gain. In the terrifying years 
from 1841 to 1851, Ireland’s population decreased from 8,800,000 
to 6,550,000. Many of this two and one-quarter million loss had 
starved, and the rest had migrated, mostly to America. Queens- 
town, the port from which most of them left for America, has been 
described as being “drenched in tears, a torn artery from which 
the country’s best blood drains away year by year.” Think of the 
sorrow and heartaches—families separated, never to look again 
upon each other, Oh, how true were the words of Moore: Erin. 
the tear and the smile in thine eye.” 

We in America have inherited much from Ireland. Many a dark 
hour has been brightened and many a heavy soul has been en- 
couraged by Irish wit and Irish humor. Oh, the smile through 
the tears has been a wonderful characteristic to have brought into 
the life of any nation, because when one can smile through tears, 
it denotes a spirit of resolute courage. 

All of you here know the love of the Irish for music. It has 
truthfully been said that music is the language of the heart, and 
expression of the soul, and it would only naturally follow that in 
Trish music you can usually detect the strain of pathos and sad- 
ness. Many Irish melodies were composed in the very shadows of 
ruins and misery, and yet Irish men and women could sing 
through their tears as well as they could smile. 
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Another very fine trait that the Irish brought to this country 
was the love of home. In these restless days, when there is so 
much of discontent, when divorce seems to be fashionable (at 
least in some quarters), it is well that we have in our citizenship 
an element that has such a high regard for the home. The Irish 
have had that characteristic through the ages. Over in Ireland 
it was probably only a humble hovel on a hillside, but it was a 
place where one man loved one woman and one woman loved one 
man. 

Some years ago I heard a criticism that we of Irish descent paid 
too much attention to Ireland; implying, of course, that we should 
give more of our thought and attention to our own country; but, 
as I have already pointed out, all during our history, men of Irish 
blood have been willing to make any sacrifice for this country. 
Their loyalty to its aims and ideals cannot seriously be questioned. 
To criticize our love for Ireland would be like saying that after 
a man has married he no longer should have the feeling of love 
in his heart for his good old mother. 

I believe an occasion such as this is very much worth while, 
because when we consider the sacrifices and sorrows, the hard- 
ships, and the difficulties which have beset the path of Ireland 
for centuries, and then recall the courage and good faith with 
which these people have met that challenge, indeed, that example 
should be an inspiration for us. 

I think the finest example showing the ability of Irishmen to 
get ahead and make a success of life when relieved of the brutal, 
oppressive restrictions that they found in their own land is the 
story that is told of nine young men who had been captured, 
tried, and convicted of treason against Her Majesty the Queen 
during the Young Irish disorders in 1848. Their names were as 
follows: John Mitchel, Thomas McGee, Richard O’Gorman, Morris 
Lyene, Charles Duffy, Terence McManus, Patrick Donahue, Thomas 
Meagher, and Michael Ireland. With the tender mercies usually 
bestowed by the English judges, these young men were sentenced 
to death, but before passing sentence the judge asked if they had 
anything to say. Meagher, speaking for all of them, said: 

“My Lord, this is our first offense, but not our last! If you 
will be easy with us this once, we promise on our word as gentle- 
men to try and do better next time! And next time sure we 
won't be fools enough to get caught!” 

Thereupon the indignant judge sentenced them all to be hanged 
by the neck until dead, and drawn and quartered in the approved 
fashion. Passionate requests from all the world forced Queen 
Victoria to commute the sentence to transportation for life to 
far, wild Australia. In 1874 word reached the astounded Queen 
Victoria that the Sir Charles Duffy who had just been elected 
Prime Minister of Australia was the same Charles Duffy who had 
been transported 26 years before. On the Queen’s demand, the 
records of the rest of the transported men were revealed and 
this is what was uncoyered: Thomas Meagher, Governor of Mon- 
tana; Terence McManus, brigadier general, United States Army; 
Patrick Donahue, brigadier general, United States Army; Richard 
O’Gorman, Governor General of Newfoundland; Morris Lyene, 
Attorney General of Australia, in which office Michael Ireland suc- 
ceeded him; Thomas D'Arcy McGee, Member of Parliament, Mon- 
treal Minister of Agriculture and President of Council, Dominion 
of Canada; and John Mitchel, prominent in New York politics, 
the grandfather of Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, New York City. 

My visit in Ireland last August was a revelation to me. It was 
the first time I had set foot on old Erin. I think we can all be 
very happy because no longer need the story of Ireland be told 
with tears and sorrow. Everyone of Irish blood can be proud of 
the progress of the new Government in culture, industry, and agri- 
culture. It shows that Irishmen are fully alive to the responsi- 
bilities that independence has brought and that they are fully 
capable of governing the land that providence has given to them. 

The Government officials were justly proud that they had a bal- 
anced budget, and we in this country will admit that that is some 
accomplishment. Ireland established its financial honesty by the 
repayment of its obligations to friends in this country and else- 
where who gave assistance during the struggle for independence. 
Not only was the principal paid, but interest as well. It is perti- 
nent to observe so far as the Free State Government was concerned 
that this indebtedness was nothing more than a moral obligation. 

I was tremendously interested in the electrical development on 
the River Shannon. This hydroelectric plant was constructed in 
1925 at a cost of $25,000,000. The demand for electricity has been 
so great that 3 years ago an extra turbine was added. I have not 
seen the figures for last year, but in 1936 this plant made a profit 
of $4,000,000. This electrical development has freed Ireland, to a 
large extent, from its dependence upon foreign coal. 

While Ireland has always been primarily an agricultural country, 
today technical schools are helping to overcome the deficiency in 
skilled tradesmen, and more than 800 factories have come into 
existence since the present Government came into office some 6 

ears ago. 
7 In the little town of Castleblayney, in the county of Monaghan, 
where my father was born, they showed me with pride the boot 
and shoe factory. Ireland now tans its own leather and makes her 
own boots and shoes, whereas formerly she was absolutely de- 
pendent in this respect on England. 

Should not the experience of Ireland be heartening to us? We 
have been going through one of the most periods of our 
entire history. About 5 or 6 years ago we were down in the very 


depths. On every side we witnessed sorrow and sadness, and the 
cold clammy hand of a great economic depression had a tight grip 
on this country. Banks were crashing on every side; people by 
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the thousands were being evicted from their own homes in both 
the cities and on the farm. We made considerable progress in 
stopping this downward spiral of deflation and order was brought 
out of chaos. 

In recent months we have again experienced an unfavorable 
condition in business activity. But we should keep in mind that 
the condition of the country is fundamentally sound. Our bank- 
ing is such that now we need not run to the bank for 
fear of losing our deposits. While we have come a long way on 
the road to recovery we must be frank to see that we are not 
entirely “out of the woods.” This is the time for courage and 
patience, Those two fine characteristics of the Irish race are 
greatly needed now. Let us courageously recognize that economic 
readjustments are necessary in this country of ours. 

Our forefathers made many sacrifices to build up this great 
Nation for us. Most of them did not have the ‘bare comforts that 
we now regard as indispensable and necessary, but those brave 
pioneers did not bitterly complain and give up because they ran 
into periods of adversity. They took up their belts another inch 
and kept struggling on. As a result of that kind of courage and 
patience the citizens of this great Nation have on the average 
enjoyed more of freedom, more of comfort, and more of happiness 
than those of any other nation on the face of the globe. 

Oh, let us be inspired by those great Irish traits of courage 
and patience. Let us, too, learn to smile through our tears. We 
must courageously face the task of completing recovery and of 
trying to avoid in the future the pitfalls of the past. 

The Irish have often been accused of being emotional. It is 
said that we are easily swept off our feet. It is well, however, in 
these days when important proposals are made that we not jump 
too quickly to conclusions. Let us carefully consider the argu- 
ments pro and con. Let us courageously insist that we want to 
keep to the middle-of-the-road area, where we will not easily 
become bogged down. We shall insist that we be not driven 
either to the extreme of fascism on one side or the Russian type 
of dictatorship on the other. Only in a democratic form of gov- 
ernment can all those essential elements of freedom be preserved. 
In ‘any other type of government we might easily lose those 
precious rights which are essential if we are to remain a free 
people. 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. ROYAL S*°COPELAND, OF NEW YORK, AT THE 
FIFTH ANNUAL PORT OF NEW YORK BANQUET ON MARCH 15, 
1938 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered on March 15, 1938, by the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Coretanp] at the fifth annual port of New York 
banquet of the Foreign Commerce Club. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is a pleasure to be back home tonight to play a modest part 
in the ‘arth annual port of New York banquet of the Foreign 
Commerce Club. Nothing else is closer to my heart than the 
development of our port of New York and of the American mer- 
chant marine. N 

New Tork is easily the most important seaport in the United 
States. It is among the most important in the world. Let us 
see why this is so and examine the prospects for the future. 

In natural advantages, God has been very good to us. We are 
blessed with an unexcelled harbor, upon which converges the mari- 
time commerce of the seven seas. The port of New York has a 
water front of nearly 800 miles. As is the ambition of man, we 
have sought to better what nature provided. In consequence of 
well-directed effort and millions of money expended, we have de- 
veloped a dock frontage measured around piers and slips of 
nearly 350 miles. 

While we now have a greater improved frontage on deep water 
than any other American port, there is room for indefinite expan- 
sion. It is a matter of pride that the work of maintenance and 
improvement goes on continuously. The city has risen to its 
0 tions, but we must not overlook the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Congress has appropriated many, many millions, 
and that great institution, going back to the beginning of our 
national life, the Board of Army work 
toward the physical development of the port of New York. Other 
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ports have good harbors, too, but New York has developed its 
shipping to an extent not even approached by any other American 
port. 

There are nearly 300 ports through which the foreign trade of 
the United States flows. On our own continental coast line there 
are some 50 seaports; of these, 15 or 20 are primary ports, with 
concentration of railroad services, favorable to the transshipment 
of cargo where it may be economically lifted by large ocean- 
going ships. Among these, of course, New York has no close com- 
petitor in the volume of cargo handled. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the concentration of commodity 
movement lies in the development of the metal ship. During 
sailing-ship days—the era of the clipper ship—cargoes were secured 
in many ports. Relatively small investment was required, and 
shipping was largely a matter of personal, family, or community 
business, Cargo was chiefly of the type suitable for trading or 
bartering. One who has read Kenneth Roberts’ books relating to 
3 of New England in early times has a true picture of 

era. 

As industrial progress advanced throughout the world, large- 
scale raw-material tion became necessary. Factories and 
industry generally demanded increasingly the free flow of materials, 
often of low grade and large bulk and incapable of bearing high 
traffic costs. 

As the metal ship developed, affording great size and carrying 
capacity, concentration of cargoes in large ports came as a matter 
of course. The railroads also developed and made possible long- 
distance hauls. Great terminals arose, equipped to serve great 
vessels of deep draft. The character of trade became such as to 
require tremendous investment of capital, particularly in ships and 
terminals of enormous cost. 

The port of New York is an outstanding example of the economic 
soundness of concentration of commerce. The distribution systems 
centering here reach to the markets of the interior in every part 
of America. Inland waterways afford access to the Great Lakes 
and to the St. Lawrence. 

In its early history waterways were a primary factor in the 
development of the port of New York. Before the days of railroad 
development the Erie Canal was the principal artery of transporta- 
tion between the North Atlantic seaboard and the Middle West. 

Prior to the opening of the Erie Canal, Philadelphia was our most 
important seaport. After “Clinton’s Ditch” went into operation 
New York became first, and has increased its lead ever since. 

Twelve railroads connect New York with all points on the conti- 
nent. These roads alone operate nearly 40,000 miles of track. A 
continually expanding highway system reaches into neighboring 
States. Located in or near our port are also excellent facilities 
for air commerce. 


NEW YORK COMMERCE AND TRADE 
Few persons realize the importance of New York as a manufac- 
turing city. In bulk and value our production exceeds the com- 
bined output of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Boston. The manufacturing districts in- 


‘clude over 30,000 industrial establishments. We represent a great 


consuming area, the greatest market in the United States. The 
Port embraces an area within a radius of approximately 20 miles 
which includes a population of about 11,000,000 persons, doubtless 
the largest urban population of any similar area in the world, 
The amount of food consumed annually would fill a train 4,000 
miles long. 

About 75 percent of the total foreign water-borne commerce of 
the United States is financed by New York banking concerns. 
These financial facilities have been a vital factor in the develop- 
ment of our port. All in all, the situation is exceptionally attrac- 
tive to steamship lines. New York affords well-balanced cargoes 
in both directions to the world’s most important trade centers. 
There are facilities for ship supplies and repairs of every description. 

Commerce attracts ships, and ships attract commerce. There 
are over 4,000 entrances and 4,000 clearances by ships engaged in 
foreign trade in the course of a year at New York alone. Natu- 
rally our many advantages make this the preferred port for handling 
the export business of interior industries and for the importation of 
materials which are distributed to all parts of the country. The 
availability of transportation to all parts of the world gives us a 
supreme position. 

Exporters of manufactured goods find it good business to ship 
by freight to New York for transfer to all countries to which 
orders may be consigned. If a shipment arrives too late to be 
loaded on the ship for which it is intended, the shipper who 
. New York need not be disappointed. The great num- 

of bottoms always in our harbor insures that he may forward 
the goods on another ship without undue delay. 

The established custom of shipping via New York is certainly 
more than a mere habit. It is the sound result of considering both 
the advantages and the disadvantages of New York and of com- 
petitor ports. We have grown amazingly, but our future develop- 
ment depends on keeping this balance always in our fayor. We 
must bear constantly in mind the amazing results of having the 
competitive odds in our favor. In foreign trade about one-third 
of the exports and half of the imports of the entire United States 
move through this one port alone. We must not be complacent 
about this, but must support the efforts of the Foreign Commerce 
Club to push out the boundaries of activity in the port. 

This is the principal passenger terminus of the overseas steam- 
ship lines. Fully 70 percent of the total number of who 
enter or leave the United States come through New York. 


The last od for which complete figures as to tonnage handled 
are available, is the calendar year 1936. During this period there 
moved by water in and out of the port of New York an astounding 
total of 50,572,000 long tons of cargo, of which 75 percent moved 
in and 25 percent out-bound. This immense volume represented 
an increase of over 4,600,000 tons when compared with the previ- 
ous calendar year, 1935. Commodities moving coastwise repre- 
sented about 60 percent of the total volume; commodities moving 
in foreign trade, 34 percent. Water-borne commerce between 
New York and our Pacific coast amounted to 4 percent, and trade 
with noncontiguous territories, 2 percent, Compared with the 
previous year, 1935, there was an increase in imports from foreign 
ecuntries of nearly 2,000,000 tons and an increase of over two and 
a half million tons in coastwise trade. 

While most of this audience are primarily interested in foreign 
commerce, a point I wish to stress is the inherent relationship 
between foreign commerce and the domestic water-borne com- 
merce flowing through the port of New York. This coastwise and 
intercoastal water-borne commerce in 1936 amounted to 64 per- 
cent of the total handled. Should the domestic water-borne com- 
merce be materially reduced, or transferred to other forms of 
transportation, port authorities would be compelled to pass on to 
vessels operated in the foreign trade the port expenses, including 
charges on bonded indebtedness, now carried by the domestic 
movement. This would be a serious handicap, and would certainly 
impair our foreign trade. The only alternative would be abandon- 
ment of large investments in terminal properties. 

The city of New York is the largest owner of water-front prop- 
erty in the port. About 250 piers out of a total of over 900 are 
owned by the city. New York State ownership is limited largely 
to barge and canal terminals. Much of the privately owned water 

* front is in the hands of railroad companies and terminal com- 
panies. In view of the preponderance of domestic water-borne 
commerce entering the port and the extent to which this com- 
merce makes use of the existing facilities, it is obvious that any 
interference with the flow of this commerce would be detrimental 
to the entire port. 

THE PETTENGILL BILL 

A disturbing factor now under consideration in Congress is the 
so-called Pettengill bill. This would modify section 4 of the pres- 
ent interstate-commerce law in such manner as to permit railroads 
more easily to charge a lesser rate for a greater distance than for 
a shorter distance, It is feared by many thoughtful persons that 
such legislation would result in the destruction of our inter- 
coastal water-borne commerce. There can be no doubt it would 
greatly curtail that part of our water-borne commerce now mov- 
ing in coastwise trade and on the inland waterways. It is claimed 
by those who have studied the question that the Pettengill bill, 
if enacted, will threaten the elimination of at least 259 vessels of 
about 1,000,000 tons now operating in the Atlantic and Gulf coast- 
wise trades and 193 vessels of approximately 2,000,000 tons engaged 
in the intercoastal trade. Fourth-section relief could not create 
new traffic. That is axiomatic. But it could and doubtless would 
divert traffic which is moving not only from one carrier to another 
but from one part of the country to another. 

No one can question that our shipping industry is well worth 
p Over 300,000 men are employed in it, and many other 
industries are dependent upon it. Shipbuilders, ship repairers, 
ship chandlers, State, municipal, and private docks, terminals, and 
warehouses, marine underwriters, banking interests, and harbor 
operations would all be affected, and most of them adversely so, if 
our established channels of commerce are disrupted. There is 
great danger that the Pettengill bill, if enacted, will seriously 
cripple the coastal vessel operations which contribute so much to 
the prosperity of the port of New York. Many of our port facilities 
would be as deserted as the ghost mining towns of the West, if this 
legislation is enacted. The passage of this bill would surely result 
in rate competition disastrous alike to rail and water carriers. 

It is claimed by the proponents of this legislation that it would 
enable the railroads to prevent the concentration of industry in 
such coastal areas as New York, where it naturally develops, to 
interior points, where it can be established and maintained only by 
concessions on the part of the railroads, This is a dangerous thing 
to the natural advantages I have outlined that are enjoyed by the 
port of New York and surrounding areas. It is an extremely dan- 
gerous power to place in the hands of the railroads when it is borne 
in mind that the rates which the railroads seek permission to charge 
are those which they cannot be compelled to charge because of con- 
stitutional limitations. Hence they may extend concessions to 
some areas which they cannot be compelled to extend to others. 

Another and more serious situation is disturbing me. With 
approximately 64 percent of the long tons of freight handled in 
the port of New York, consisting of coastwise and intercoastal 
cargoes, it is well that we examine the condition of the fleets of 
rein which carry these cargoes. 

bout 800 American vessels are now operated in the coastwise 
and intercoastal trades. Twenty years is said to represent the 
economic life of a ship; practically all of these ships are nearly 
20 years old. It is imperative that there be some new construction. 
But their earning records over the past few years do not warrant 
replacement. Operating costs have risen while earnings have 
remained stationary. Ship operators in domestic trades compete 
with the railroads and must maintain their rates below the railroad 
levels. If railroad rates are increased, and surely they must be if 
the roads are to survive, our coastwise and intercoastal operators 
would be able to increase their rates accordingly. Under such cir- 
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cumstances their earnings might justify new ship construction, but 
otherwise there is little hope. 

The economic survey of the Maritime Commission states that 
the disparity between the replacement requirements of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine and probable construction is so great as to 
present a discouraging prospect for the industry as a whole. This 
applies both to vessels in foreign trade and those in domestic 
service. Since the instruments on which our water-borne com- 
merce depends are within a few short years of the scrap yard, and 
since present earnings do not justify replacement, some solution 
for the rejuvenation of our domestic fleet must be found if our 
port is to continue to prosper. Obsolescence of these ships threat- 
ens to reduce the continued movement by water of 64 percent of 
the total tonnage handled by our port of New York. This fact 
should stimulate New York to energetic: action, The problem, no 
doubt, will finally rest in the lap of the Federal Government. 


MARITIME LABOR DISPUTES 


There is another threatening factor which results in the diver- 
sion of business from the water front. I refer to labor disputes 
which reach the strike stage before satisfactory attempts at ad- 
1 have been made through conferences and mediation. 

any of these maritime disputes in no way involve the wages, 
hours, or working conditions of the men. In many instances the 
strikes are founded on trivial complaints. Such disturbances re- 
sult in loss of shipping business, much of which is never recov- 
ered. It means diversion of water-borne tonnage to the railroads 
or to ports not seriously affected by labor disputes. 

It should be plain to everybody that.the revenue which is essen- 
tial to guarantee proper wages, hours, and working conditions de- 
pends upon peace in the industry. This labor war will kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg for maritime employees. It should 
be borne in mind that the railroads, with responsible unions and 
well-developed mediation law, are in a position to supply uninter- 
rupted domestic service, and that there are always plenty of for- 
eign-flag ships to handle the export and import business. When 
maritime labor comes to realize that it has common cause with the 
American ship operators, it will seek to gain its ends by proper, 
peaceful means and not by the violence which has characterized 
its unwise efforts in the immediate past. 

An example of threatened diversion of domestic ship tonnage 
has come to me from the maritime association of our neighboring 
port of Boston. It concerns the transportation of 40,000 tons of 
wool annually from Pacific coast ports to Boston. The Pacific 
coast longshoremen refuse to handle the product of the Oregon 
Wool Growers’ Association unless it bears the sheep shearers’ union 
label. Therefore it has heen determined the entire 40,000 tons a 
year will be moved by rail with the inevitable result of causing 
longshore unemployment on the Pacific coast and at Boston. If 
the sheep shearers want to joint a certain union, I am heartily in 
favor of it, but they should not be coerced into doing so. Further- 
more, why should the privates among the sailors and longshoremen 
suffer because their officers have a lust for power? 

The insufferable conditions which drive shipping from a port 
recently occurred on the west coast. Four ships were tied up for 
months because two unions could not decide which of the two 
should have jurisdiction over 12 men. The ships were finally 
decommissioned and completely withdrawn from service. Wages, 
hours, and working conditions were not involved, yet all hands are 
permanently thrown on the beach.“ 

New York has been relatively fortunate. Let us contrast our 
situation with that on the Pacific Coast. I quote from the South- 
ern California Business Review of January 1938: 

“It is now impossible for one to travel by water along the coast 
to Seattle. Foreign sr are not permitted to carry passengers; all 
American ships have disappeared from the service. After 70 years 
of service, the Pacific Steamship Co. and its successor, the Ad- 
miral Line, have been compelled to abandon the passenger busi- 
ness. The last connection in coastwise service between this port 
and San Francisco disappeared over a year ago when the steamer 
Yale was retired. A few scattered vessels carry general cargo but 
their future is uncertain. 

“The situation is only relatively better in the intercoastal 
trade * * * but the point to be made is that this water-borne 
commerce will have to decrease shortly as intercoastal vessels reach 
and pass the age of efficient operation. Overseas American service 
is in a much worse state than the intercoastal out of California 

orts.” 

R There is no doubt that trucks and motorbusses have contributed 
to the loss of domestic water-borne business on the west coast. 
But where conditions such as I have described exist, can we 
wonder at the result? 

At recent hearings before the Commerce Committee of the 
Senate much evidence was submitted in the form of consular 
reports and records of the Federal bureaus dealing with shipping. 
A great deal of this evidence dealt with disruptions to shipping 
service caused by matters entirely outside the scope of wages, 
hours, and working conditions. Among such are numbered refusal 
to sail ships until absent seamen had finished their sightseeing, 
a threatened sit-down strike because a captain could not open a 
slop chest sealed by French customs authorities, a strike called by 
one union because the National Labor Relations Board had desig- 
nated another union as the collective-bargaining representative. 


COMMUNISTIC ACTIVITIES OF SOME LEADERS 


As the hearings progressed and instances of the lack of ship 
discipline multiplied, evidence of communistic activity of certain 
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leaders was introduced. I do not refer to some of the rather 
loose charges so much publicized but to substantial evidence re- 
ceived in executive session at the request of the witnesses. 

We heard from Father Walsh, regent of the School of Foreign 
Service, Georgetown University, a distinguished authority on the 
questions of shipping and of communism. Father Walsh summed 
up the situation as follows: 

“The communistic activities as related in the testimony are 
identical with the standard Communist technique, namely, to 
have one man—what is called a ‘cell’—be the maritime unit. 
Around him he will build other disaffected persons, and little by 
little it will spread from him to others. So you do not have to 
say that the crew are members of the Communist Party or are 
communistic; it is enough if there is one who knows that tech- 


ue. 
arge, I think, is evident from the record. In other words, the 
technique of the sit-down strike is essentially derived from the 
Communist technique. We first heard of it in Paris, during those 
strikes there. Certain American labor leaders were in Paris imme- 
diately after that and learned the power of it. Then we saw it 
later in this country, and now it has been transferred to the high 
seas. That, I think, is the graph of the progressive spread of 
trouble. It is Communist technique. It is exactly what Lenin 
did in the summer of 1917, when he urged the workmen to take 
possession of factories and to sit right down and go through with 
it. It is the first step toward ultimate confiscation. 

kd . „ * s . . 

“The disaffection, I think, has certain physical justification; 
namely, the conditions in the living quarters of the crews, as Dr. 
Lowe has said, often were appalling, and they should have been 
corrected. I think they are being corrected, but it is not sufficient, 
I think, to improve, for example, the food, the sleeping quarters, 
or, in one case which came to my attention, the shower baths, 
which were not what they ought to have been. Therefore, to 
jump over that into the great question of principle is the taking 
over of control of the ship, but that is precisely the left-wing 
tactics—to find something in any country, in any situation, which 
is legitimately worse than it should be, and then to base on that, 
little by little, further demands, until finally, having been granted 
alpha, they go right through beta and gamma to omega and take 
over the whole thing, and that is what is happening. 

“So the idea is not really the correction of that abuse as such 
but the establishment of a principle for them.” 

Father Walsh also submitted to the committee a document 
which shows what our Communists say about themselves. The 
following is a quotation from the Seventh World Congress of the 
Communist International, under the heading “The Discussion on 
the Report of the Executive Committee:” 


“Moscow, July 28, 1935. 

“Comrade Browder (United States of America) is chairman of 
the evening session of the fourth day of proceedings. 

“D'Arcy (United States of America, California): Great changes 
are going on in the masses of the workers. The seamen’s strike 
on the west coast of America, the general strike of the 135,000 
dockers and seamen in San Francisco, the international solidarity 
action carried out during this strike, the half-hour protest strike 
on the arrival of a Nazi ship, the discussions between the work- 
ers and the German seamen about the release of Thaelmann, the 
collection of several hundred dollars for the Chinese ‘red’ Army, 
and other similar events evidence the enormous radicalization of 
the working masses. We have, however, gained too little organi- 
zational advantages from these mass movements. The member- 
ship of the Communist Party has from 300 to over 
3,000 in the State of California sincce the Sixth Congress. The 
increase would have been much greater if the party had not 
been handicapped by sectarian errors. We have changed our 
tactics, and since the members of the ‘red’ trade-unions have 
joined the reformist trade-unions and work actively in them there 
has been an eminently successful change in the direction of the 
united front.” 

THE NEW YORK PORT 


These are matters which affect the port of New York, in com- 
mon with our country as a whole. If we weather the storms 
whose dark clouds I have pictured the prospects for our port are 
bright. 

ere is a reassuring stability in the percentages of exports and 
imports which flow through New York and which remain approx- 
imately the same in g years as in bad years. Our port thus 
retains its relative position as the chief port in the United States 
year in and year out, though there is, of course, a great difference 
in the value of the trade if not in the relative amount. 

The trade-agreements is dedicated to the reduction of 
the many barriers which have played havoc with an enormous 
flow of trade in recent years. It is a delicate problem with which 
to deal. If properly discriminating, however, the reduction of 
these barriers may have in it the possibility of increased business 
and prosperity for New York, where the incoming flow of cargo 
is always in excess of the outgoing. 

International shipping is rooted in the necessity for large- 
scale exchange of basic commodities between the peoples of the 
earth. Passenger travel may be curtailed without serious national 
consequences. If the movement of overseas mails were impeded, 
it would still be possible to communicate by cable or radio, or 
by air transports. But when the world flow of basic commodities 
is impeded there is at once a paralyzing effect upon the progress 
of nations. Interference with the movement of finished products 
reacts unfavorably on both the export and import country. The 
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trade-agreement program is intended to prevent such tendencies. 
I fear many inequities have crept into these undertakings, but 
we must agree the general principle is correct. 

FOREIGN ZONES 

A relatively new facility in the port of New York of interest 
in the foreign-trade field is the foreign trade zone idea which 
we have not yet developed as we should. Personally, I have been 
much interested in it since as a young man I visited the port of 
Hamburg in Germany. Although free ports have existed abroad 
for centuries, legislation to provide them in this country goes 
back only to June 1934, when the bill presented by Congressman 
CELLER and myself was signed by the President. Under this act 
ports of entry are given the opportunity to create or to allocate 
existing terminal facilities for foreign trade zone use. 

New York was the first port to take advantage of this idea. On 
February 1, 1937, a zone comprising 18 acres of land, with piers 
and sheds for the storage and manipulation of merchandise, was 
set aside at Stapleton, Staten Island. While it is too soon to draw 
a complete picture of the benefits to American commerce from 
such trade zones, there are encouraging indications as to the 
possibilities. 

New York has seen the transition from wood sailing ships to 
steam- and combustion-driven vessels of steel, and has benefited 
greatly therefrom. A development which is now in the offing, in 
which it is my hope our port will fully share, lies in transoceanic 
aviation. While this has little effect on the shipment of cargo, it 
will, no doubt, in time greatly affect overseas passenger business. 
Since 70 percent of the passengers entering and leaving the country 
come through the port of New York, retention of this business, if a 
considerable amount of it is to move through the air, is important 
to us. We have a great advantage in that most Americans going 
to Europe want to see New York, and there can be no doubt that 
most foreigners headed for the United States want to see our 
marvelous city. 

AIRCRAFT IN COMMERCE 

The Maritime Commission has reported that as a result of the 
frequency of schedules possible, the rapidity and convenience of 
crossing the ocean, and the low cost and constantly increasing 
safety of flying boats, the reign of the superliner is being challenged. 
The addition of aircraft to the fleets of shipping companies seems 
to be justified. Just as sail gave way to steam, so may the steam- 
ship give way to aircraft for fast express service. The ocean- 
going flying boat or the dirigible is really another vessel and a much 
faster vessel. New York should be foremost in this field as in the 
field of shipping. 

While I have attempted to point out both favorable and un- 
favorable influences upon the growth and progress of New York as 
a port, I have only one m A port is more than a place where 
ships may be loaded or discharged; it is a service. 

SUPREMACY OF NEW YORK PORT 

There is no doubt that New York will always be a great world 
port, Our task is along the lines of improvement and coordination 
of the immense facilities we control. We must see our city not 
only as a great center of population and industry but as the prin- 
cipal means of entrance to and egress from the United States. Our 
responsibility is to the Nation as a whole. We must provide quick 
dispatch at reasonable cost; we must be more and more efficient in 
the service rendered; we must be watchful in a world where arti- 
ficial and uneconomic experiments are constantly suggested, so 
that nothing may serve to dam the mighty flow of water-borne 
commerce on which we lean so heavily. 

CLOSING 

The members of the Foreign Commerce Club can and will be a 
great force in holding on to what we have achieved and in develop- 
ing more and more business for our port and our Nation. 
on the great constructive work you are doing, and all of us who 
are Pala interested in the grewth of the port of New York will be 
gra 5 


The Capital Market and the Investment Banker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS OF JOHN W. HANES, COMMISSIONER, SECURITIES 
AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, AT A LUNCHEON OF THE 
CENTRAL STATES GROUP OF THE INVESTMENT BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA AT CHICAGO, ILL., ON MARCH 
17, 1938 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Record an address delivered by Hon. John W. 
Hanes, Commissioner of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, at a luncheon of the Central States Group of the 
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Investment Bankers’ Association of America at Chicago, III., 
on March 17, on the subject of the Capital Market and the 
Investment Banker. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I should like to talk to you today on some matters concerning 
investment banking and the capital market. Because I have been 
in the business for a good many of my working years, I feel that I 
can speak to you freely as one who shares with you some under- 
standing of the practical operations and problems of that business. 
In addition, since I am no longer an active participant in the busi- 
ness, I may be able to give you the benefit of the point of view of 
an cutside observer, an observer who is intensely concerned with the 
subject as part of his job as a Government official. 

I propose to raise some problems which you may find disturbing, 
and to suggest to you certain possible trends in the business. One 
of my reasons for presenting this point of view is my realization of 
the importance of investment banking to our national economy. 
Sometimes we forget that an adequate and well-directed flow of 
capital into industry is absolutely essential for the efficient opera- 
tion and continued growth of our capitalistic system. Not only is 
new capital investment required to construct additional plant and 
to purchase more machinery in order that industry may expand and 
employ a growing number of workers, but such investment is also 
necessary to provide for the proper maintenance and modernization 
of existing plant so that business may be assured of its ability to 
continue to employ those who are now at work. To put the matter 
briefly, a certain minimum amount of capital investment is re- 
quired in a complicated, mechanized industrial structure such as 
ours before people can be put to work efficiently and kept working. 

Putting labor to work with heavy capital outlay is a characteristic 
feature of the American system. All history has demonstrated the 
fundamental wisdom of that method of producing goods. It was 
discovered almost at the beginning of time that working with ma- 
chinery (which is invested capital) is far more productive than 
turning out goods solely by hand. In this fact lies the strength 
of this country’s productive system—the use of more tools, more 
plant, more power—more capital—than are employed in other coun- 
tries. In this fact also lies a large measure of the explanation of 
our ability to produce on a gigantic scale goods which remain rela- 
tively inexpensive despite the fact that wages are higher here than 
anywhere else. Without capital or with insufficient capital, the 
productivity of our industrial machine would be seriously impaired, 
costs would become inordinately high, demand would fall off, output 
decline, and employment be curtailed. 3 

Various estimates of the size of the capital investment necessary 
to employ one worker have been made, but for our purposes we 
may take almost any one of them. Let us, therefore, take the all- 
inclusive figure of $7,000 per person which represents on the aver- 
age the amount of capital required to provide each worker with 
the plant facilities, tools, housing, Government facilities, etc., 
necessary to enable him to turn out goods in accordance with the 
American capitalistic method of production. Incidentally, in con- 
nection with all these estimates, please remember that, although I 
shall use the best figures I can find to make my story clear, I do 
not pretend to be a statistician. 

Although some people are inclined to scoff at private enterprise 
and at democracy, there is no getting away from the fact that 
everything we are and everything we have—the myriad of things 
all around us we call civilization—we owe to the existence of capi- 
talism in a free democracy. In our system, the driving force of 
individual initiative, despite the restrictions of which many com- 
plain, is still less hampered than almost anywhere else on the face 
of the earth. To help maintain this system, we must provide the 
$7,000 per man necessary to give work to the 500,000 or more per- 
sons who are added to our employable population each year, and 
to all those stranded on the relief rolls as a result of the post- 
war depression. We also need capital investment if we are to 
furnish jobs for those who are released for new employment owing 
to shifts away from old industries or from old techniques of those 
industries, since the capital investment which has been made in 
the old industries is practically useless for the purpose of giving 
these displaced persons new employment. Even more capital is 
required if, in addition, we are to provide increased security and a 
higher standard of living for our population. 

All these facts indicate the urgent need for capital, the main 
source of which has always been in the sale of securities. Through 
the capital markets for which investment banking provides the 
primary mechanism, savings—the surplus earnings of business 
concerns and individuals—have been directed into productive indus- 
try. Yet despite the fact that our economy can be kept going and 
expanding only by the injection of new capital, we know that the 
fiow of such funds has been consistently lower in the last 4 or 5 
years than in the period prior to 1929. It is my impression that 
one of the causes of this stoppage, at the present time, is the fact 
that the machinery provided by bankers and dealers throughout 
the country is not functioning adequately. It is this problem 
which I should like to discuss with you today. 

Let us see first what the people in the investment-banking busi- 
ness are expected to do, what functions you are supposed to per- 
form in fulfilling your task of providing channels through which 
savings can flow into capital investment. A channel conveys the 
idea of something which is wholly inert, but you and I know. that 
investment bankers have active jobs to perform. The origination 
of securities, with all the work of finding the issue, investigating 
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it, pricing and setting it up is no simple matter. The advertising, 
selling, placing, and replacing of an issue are also not the sort of 
tasks which permit a banker to sit back and rest. But are you 
doing these jobs today in the same fashion as you used to and 
as you should if investment banking is to be an economically 
useful occupation? 

In selecting issues the originating banker is supposed to be dis- 
criminating, to distinguish between good and bad risks, and to 
use his judgment in choosing between industries with a future 
and those which have passed their zenith. Bankers must think in 
terms of their “economic functions.” A banker who takes the 
long-run point of view with respect to his own business and its 
profits will be more concerned with the future of the company 
whose issues he is floating than with the immediate market suc- 
cess or failure of the securities. There is some reason therefore to 
expect a banker to examine investment situations not only from 
the point of view of salability and marketability, but also with an 
eye to determining the real investment merit of the particular 
securities. It is this type of examination which has always been 
thought of as the true function of originating securities. Invest- 
ment banking of this type means that the banker, taking the 
long view, makes a genuine contribution to the operation of the 
economy. He chooses issues with reference to the effect of the 
contemplated use of proceeds upon national wealth and income, 
employment, and the standard of living, for only where financing 
will have beneficial results in these directions does it represent a 
good risk for the long pull. While I realize that nobody can look 
too far ahead, I think it poor banking, as well as poor economics, 
to be concerned with the success of an issue solely during the 
period of its syndication. 

Once a banker has determined to his satisfaction that he has 
discovered a sound investment opportunity, then comes the task of 
selling the securities to investors. This task of selling will involve, 
in many cases, the use of the complicated but familiar machinery 
of selling groups or syndicates, in which firms of a somewhat dif- 
ferent type from the originating firm may participate, but which is 
after all a part of the broad field of investment banking. The 
investment-banking machinery also is expected to stand ready to 
take the issue if it is not readily sold, thus carrying a risk. Where 
the particular issue involves the raising of new capital for a con- 
cern which is not established, the potential risk is likely to be 
considerable. 

We all know these facts. I repeat them merely to emphasize that 
the proper conduct of investment banking for the benefit of the 
economy, as a whole, requires three things. First, the selection of 
those situations where capital can be employed productively and 
profitably over the long run. Second, the assumption of risk in 
order to facilitate the raising of capital for such concerns, Third, 
the selling and placing of the securities, a job which is likely to be 
particularly difficult when the issuer is small or relatively new. 
Stated thus simply, these three items to a certain extent represent 
ideals rather than concrete tasks. Yet they are functions which 
must be performed, so far as possible, if industry is to receive the 
funds essential for its continued life and its expansion—that is, if 
we are going to have effective conversion of savings into capital. 
If you are interested in my own frank opinion of the situation, it 
seems to me that the investment-banking mechanism is not now 
hitting on all cylinders. 

Has investment banking recently acted to direct the funds of 
the capital market into those situations where they would be most 
productively and profitably used? There is no denying that in 
many instances in the past we were inclined to float the types of 
issue which suited the particular whim or fancy of the public at 
the particular time, with little reference to the economic soundness 
of the issue. 

Despite this concentration on that which was salable and that 
which was marketable, however, some of us still did something in 
the twenties toward digging up worthy enterprises and helping 
industry to raise funds, The same thing cannot be said of the 
period from 1935 to 1937. On the contrary, we avoided new financ- 
ing and restricted ourselves almost entirely to refunding issues 
which were clearly salable and which involved little or practically 
no risk. This fact is evidenced clearly by the statistics available 
to the S. E. C. From July 1, 1935, through June 30, 1937, there 
was a total of $9,400,000,000 of securities registered under the 
Securities Act of 1933 which the issuers proposed to sell. Of this 
total, about 70 percent was for refunding purposes. The remain- 
ing 30 percent was for new capital, but the Commission’s research 
has indicated that investment-banking assistance was not avail- 
able for many of these new money issues, and that there was a 
rather surprising inability to sell any or a substantial part of 
such issues registered by firms in the promotional stage. It is 
safe to say that our investment machinery operated during the 
recent period of active financing in such a fashion that it raised 
very small amounts of new funds for industry. 

At least a partial cause for this lack of participation in new 
financing was our unwillingness or inability to take risks. There 
were, of course, a few outstanding cases where we did take real 
risks in connection with underwriting offers to security holders 
when new issues were sold by means of rights. However, although 
these issues bulk large in our minds because of the substantial 
losses which were attached to some of them, they were only an 
insignificant part of the total financing of the period. Paren- 
thetically, I may add that the losses were due in part to the 
faulty construction of some of the unsuccessful issues. Offerings 
by means of rights, which were underwritten, were only 1214 
percent of the total registered securities during 1937. For most 
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of the financing during 1935, 1936, and 1937 we know that risks 
were generally avoided. As a matter of fact, there crept into our 
business some rather strange devices for the avoidance of risk 
even in high-grade refunding issues which apparently involved 
little element of chance in any case. I refer here to certain types 
of “market out” clauses. I realize that circumstances may arise 
in which these clauses are warranted. But where these provisions, 
however rarely used or even more rarely exercised, give the under- 
writer the right to withdraw after the public offering, there is, 
I think you will agree, neither underwriting nor banking. An in- 
vestment banker in such a case is acting as no more than an invest- 
ment agent. 

However, more important than this contractual hedging against 
risk is the fact that we ayoided the more burdensome risk taking 

` which is associated with the newer and smaller companies, the 
type of financing which is essential to a continuance of industrial 
progress and prosperity. After all, it is the acorns of yesterday 
which are the oaks of today. In former years the enterprising 
banker often would buy an issue and hold it for awhile. He would 
nurse the corporation along during its early stages. He would buy 
issues which were relatively unknown to the public and take the 
risks attached to selling such unknown issues, including the pos- 
sibility that it might be impossible to dispose of the securities 
completely within a short period of time. Were it not for such 
enterpris bankers we might not have had our present electric 
power-and-light industry. But do any of you remember more than 
one or two of such operations during the last 2 or 3 years? 

I recall one such instance in an industry related to nationai de- 
fense—an industry thus of great importance economically and 
socially. I know the strenuous but vain efforts of the firm which 
originated this issue to get other bankers to participate in the 
business. I know the embarrassment of the senior partner when 
no other firms would aid in the business, and I know how he felt 
when he had to indicate to his partners that most of the firm's 
capital would be tied up for 30 or 60 days in this one issue. 

the light of such instances, let me make it clear that I ap- 
preciate the general feeling on the part of the industry against 
assuming excessive risks. This may not be wholly a matter of 
choice but may rather be something which has been forced upon 
investment bankers by new conditions. I think there is little 
doubt that the underwriting capital is less extensive today than it 
was in the twenties. There are no more security affiliates. Banks 
can no longer participate, and the risk-spreading intermediate or 
banking groups are no longer available. Investment banking 
firms which used to be able to hold deposits can no longer do so. 
All investment banking firms went through a depression following 
1929 which shrunk their capital, and in recent years they have 
perp so no new capital or very little new capital to counteract 
t 8 ; 

Risk-taking has also been restricted as a result of governmental 
influences. I see no reason to close my eyes to that fact, espe- 
cially as it concerns the operation of our present tax system, Al- 
though that system is subject to criticism on several grounds, I 
should like to refer briefly to that phase of it which apparently 
has had the effect of driving those with large incomes into tax- 
exempt bonds, thereby greatly curtailing the market for corporate 
securities, particularly those of junior grade. When persons with 

incomes are able to buy relatively riskless tax exempts to 
yield, say, 8 percent, it is obvious that non-tax-free securities, if 
they can be made attractive at all, will have to be marketed on a 
yield basis of 6 percent or more. These higher yields are necessary 
to take account of the fact that the prospective wealthy investor 
is subject to taxes in the upper, say 50 percent, brackets, as well 
as to compensate him for the added risk involved. Since it is the 
wealthy investor who formerly bought corporate securities in 
large amounts, it is possible that to the extent that he now fails 
to do so, the effect of the tax-exempt features attached to State 
and municipal bonds has been not only to put obstacles in the 
way of the performance of the investment banking function for 
industry, but also to throttle new enterprise and to interfere with 
the expansion of business in general. 

However, while I believe that all these forces have combined to 
weaken the investment banking machinery and to restrain the 
fullest possible exercise of the risk-taking function, I do not neces- 
sarily subscribe to a philosophy of inaction on your part. You 
cannot afford to sit and wait for changes, ascribing all your dif- 
culties to regulation or taxation, or to both of them. If you want 
to accomplish changes you must work toward them, in part by 
first doing your own job. Some one must take risks as part of 
our mechanism of financing industry. If you decide to “let George 
dc it,” you may find that George, and perhaps his Uncle Sam, may 
be forced to do it by default. Inaction may mean that you will 
write Investment banking off the books—and that course neither 
you, I am sure, nor anyone whom I know in Washington would 
welcome. 

I assume that I will be telling you nothing new if I give you 
some statistics on the methods by which insurance companies and 
other large institutions have recently bought their share of some 
of the major refunding bond issues. In December 1936 an issue 
of $140,000,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. debentures 
were publicly offered. Poor's Publ Co. has a compilation of 
purchases and sales of securities by insurance companies which 
indicates that 10 of the largest of those companies purchased over 
$48,000,000 principal amount of these bonds, or almost 35 percent 
of the total issue. One of the larger insurance companies pur- 
chased about $7,400,000 of these bonds, but in order to acquire 
that block it had to make separate purchases from 106 different 
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firms. Another large company made purchases from 190 different 
firms to acquire the $8,900,000 of bonds which it desired. In 
other words, the underwriters and dealers, instead of distributing 
the issue widely, were, to an astounding degree, all selling to the 
same few large buyers. 

The extreme artificiality of this situation and the wasteful 
nature of investment-banking machinery which operates in this 
fashion are too obvious to require amplification. The results are 
plain, Investment bankers, on increasing occasions, are acting 
merely as order takers for insurance companies and other insti- 
tutions. 

And so we find there has developed a substantial amount of 
private placing. Investment bankers dislike this trend because it 
means a loss of business for them. I have my own doubts as to 
whether this practice is desirable from the long-range public view- 
point, but I am not surprised at the trend which seems to me to 
flow logically. In such operations investment bankers may be 
used on occasion to negotiate the deal, but thereafter their job 
ceases and a few institutions take all of the issue of a large indus- 
trial corporation or public utility. without bothering to go through 
the procedure of syndication and distribution. In more than half 
of these issues there has not even been an investment-banking 
intermediary. By these means investment bankers were short- 
circuited to the extent of some $1,300,000,000 during the years from 
1934 to 1937. The figure is of such proportions as to suggest an 
alarming trend away from the developed machinery of securities 
distribution which has been sanctioned by experience. 

These, then, are some of the features of the present situation 
as I see them. They are actualities which you must face. What- 
ever the reasons, investment bankers are not doing the job they 
used to do. Are you collecting the savings of the individual in- 
vestor to make them available to industry? Are you seeking out 
productive and nationally useful projects to offer to investors? 
Are you prepared to take a larger risk so that industry can place 
reliance upon you as sources of capital? In a word, are you doing 
your share of providing the power of capital which has, in the 
past, been the fuel for the dynamo that is capitalism? If we fail 
to provide the motive power, there is danger of an eclipse of this 
system, which, after all, helped to bring out the genius and in- 
genuity of our people and make this Nation great. 

I know too well that the inactivity of the capital market is not 
all your fault. But it is time to study your own situation, to find 
out just what can be dome under present conditions and where 
changes are required or new machinery necessary. Since the job 
cannot be left undone, and since the job is yours, it is up to you 
to start thinking of possible remedies. Nor is this task of self- 
examination one which I recommend only to the “big city” firms. 
As Chairman Douglas indicated when he spoke here some weeks 
ago, the local firms can do much to aid in the financing of desery- 
ing small business. Perhaps such local houses cannot themselves 
fully satisfy the needs of regional for small enterprise, 
but at least they, too, can think about solutions. Maybe the 
answer lies in changes in existing machinery, maybe it lies in the 
addition of new governmental or semigovernmental agencies to 
assist existing banking and distributing organizations to do the 
job which really is theirs. 

For your information I may say that in view of the 
realization of the acuteness of the problem of reopening the 
capital markets and the need for speedy action, there have been 


some preliminary exchanges of views on whereby the 
Government may cooperate with the investment frater- 
nity in doing its job. There is a substantial of informed 


opinion which seems to favor some sort of cooperative endeavors. 
As a matter of fact, one Senator recently proposed a bill, aiming 
at some such cooperative machinery. 

As far as I am concerned, I do not propose to answer these 
questions today. I have tried only to present the problems with 
what may be a new slant to some of you. I have done so because, 
frankly, I am concerned about this country’s future. I wouldn’t 
be in Washington if this were not the case. I think all of us 
recognize that most of these questions which I have discussed 
today are vital to the investment banking profession, to industry, 
and to government. Their solution is necessary and must not be 
too long postponed. I am told that the accumulated deferred 
capital expenditure since 1930 amounts to many billions of dollars 
in railroads, construction, public utilities, manuf: 


toward practical 

pacities as bankers, b , Government officials, and, may I 
If you cannot reach these solutions, then the Gov- 
ernment, whatever the party in power, may have to impose them 
upon you, because a government cannot endure unless it can keep 
the national economy going. But I do not think that anyone in 
the Government wants to see things go that far. On the contrary, 
I am confident, if you attempt to work out your own salvation, 
that the Government will work with you. Of my own knowledge, I 
can only speak about the Securities and Exchange Commission. I 
know that we will not be adamant against changes in the existing 
laws and regulations if they are in the public interest. We will 
not hide ourselves behind red tape and rejoice over your difficulties 
from the Olympian heights of bureaucracy. On the contrary, 
we recognize the possibilities of changes, amendments, and im- 
provements, and we will work with you. Let me urge you to con- 
tinue in your efforts toward analysis and solution of the problems 
at hand in order that investment banking may remain a dynamic 
profession and continue to supply the lifeblood of our idustrial 
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Rural Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


STATEMENT OF O. C. ZIMMERMAN, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
BEFORE THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF, MARCH 11, 1938 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor» a statement made 
by Mr. C. C. Zimmerman, of Harvard University, before the 
Special Senate Committee to Investigate Unemployment and 
Relief on March 11, 1938, on the subject of rural relief. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Rural relief concerns about 13,000,000 of America’s 30,000,000 
families, or about 54,000,000 of our people. These 13,000,000 families 
include about 7,000,000 on farms and 6,000,000 located in the open- 
country districts or small villages of 2,500 or less. I want to discuss 
the distribution of rural poverty among this group and what can be 
done to remedy it. 

In general, these people in our rural districts fall into six cate- 
gories of population. First of all are the commercial farm families. 
This is a group of about 2,000,000 families which owns the best 
lands in the United States and produces about 80 percent of all 
of our commercial agricultural sales crops. The next group consists 
of about a million and a half families of workers and sharecroppers 
who work for other farmers. These are located primarily in the 
Cotton Belt, in the commercial fruit and vegetable regions, and 
in other areas requiring a great deal of hand labor, In general, 
they depend for their living upon their wages and do not do any 
home production for themselves. These types of families in the 
South are supplied by the landlord in the crop season and live off 
of the returns from the cotton during the winter. In the migratory 
labor areas they work for wages during the crop season and either 
return to farms in the poor-land districts or go on relief in nearby 
cities in the winter. 

The third group of farm families consists of about three and a 
half million more or less noncommercial farmers who are to be 
found in the Appalachian Ozarks, on some of the poor lands in the 
Southwest, in New England, and in the Lake States cut-over region. 
They have never made a complete living from the land, but have 
depended for a large portion of their income on off-the-farm wages. 
They are located in poorer farm areas, so-called marginal lands, but 
are near the cities and industrial locations. They work in the 
timber industries, in the iron and copper mines of the Lake States 
cut-over, in the coal, textile, and rayon industries in the Appala- 
chians, and in the coal and iron districts around Birmingham in the 
South. These people, with their high birth rates, furnish the major 
upkeep in our population, since our commercial farm districts, 
which get most of the Federal relief from the Agricultural Admin- 
istration, do not have many children and our cities tend to have 
what may be considered a negative birth rate. The 6,000,000 fami- 
lies located in. the country districts or villages and not on farms con- 
sist in part of families of tradesmen and middlemen which process 
farm products, rural industrial workers, or agricultural labors, such 
as farm hands or cotton pickers. The important thing to remember 
is that rural relief concerns 54,000,000 people. In general, about 
one-third of these 54,000,000 people do nothing but farm and about 
one-third do little or no farming. The middle third makes some 
of its income from agriculture and some each year from other 
industries. 

The Federal relief agencies dealing with these 54,000,000 people 
consist of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the Farm 
Security Administration, the Farm Credit Administration, and the 
rural end of the W. P. A. The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration seems primarily concerned with restricting the volume of 
agricultural production in the United States. The Farm Credit 
Administration gives loans on mortgages and the W. P. A. is de- 
signed to give money to people who otherwise would have nothing 
to eat. these agencies the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion is most expensive directly and indirectly, because it not only 
pays men for not producing but it also taxes every consumer in 
high prices for his food and necessities of life. The poorer con- 
sumer pays relatively more than the well-to-do, because more of 
8 Se aoe Soe One Oy TE Bae wen 
spend. 

The question is why we have four relief activities in the country 
districts when the expenditures of any one of them is greater than 
the total expenditure of the Federal Government for rural affairs 
ever before in American history. Why is it that if we give farmers 
high prices for their crops and money for restriction production 
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and also keep them from losing their farms, resettle them, rehabili- 
tate and secure them, that we have, in addition, to spend money 
for direct rural relief? There are several answers, and these may 
be enumerated as follows: 

First. Agricultural restrictions, such as reducing cotton acreage 
from 45,000,000 to 29,000,000 acres and making similar reductions 
in corn and wheat and other crops, reduce the volume of goods 
going through the industrial system. This means that all the 
people who formerly would have shared in the agricultural pro- 
duction process have much less work to do than they would other- 
wise, and as a result are forced upon public relief. It is impos- 
sible to take many millions of bales of cotton and of bushels of 
wheat and corn out of an industrial system such as ours without 
creating unemployment for hundreds of thousands of workers 
who harvest the crops, haul them to the mills, process them, and 
ship them abroad. 

Second. This restriction process has raised the cost of living 
so that a dollar does not go very far for the millions of people 
who do not share in these agricultural money gains for decreased 
production, and this is an important factor in the pauperization 

hundreds of thousands more families. 

Third. The whole process tends to redistribute the wealth and 
incomes in our rural districts, so that the commercial farmers get 
more and the great mass of poor farmers have less. As a result 
of this many poor families are forced on relief. 

Fourth. Finally, the reduction in volume of production is the 
foremost factor in restriction of our basic industries, such as rail- 
roads, timber, iron, coal, and copper. As a result the industrial 
opportunities for our rural people working in these industries is 
much less than ever before. As an illustration, one should com- 
pute how many more tons of coal would be to carry 
300,000,000 bushels more of wheat each year from our Wheat Belt 
to the consuming sections and to Europe. 

On the basis of the preceding analysis, I believe that the present 
major cause of rural poverty and needs for relief is agricultural 
restriction. The chief burden of the increasing rural poverty is 
on the small part-time and noncommercialized farmers and rural 
tradesmen and industrial workers. These are several times more 
numerous than the 2,000,000 families who produce most of our 
commercial sales crops. The poor farmers who lose most through 
this restriction system are located on poor land in the 
sections of the country. The village people, who also lose, do not 
even share greatly in the home production of gardens, cows, chick- 
ens, and pigs, which help to bridge their loss of income in an 
employment and higher costs of living. 

It seems to me that if we continue agricultural restriction, we 
must continue other agricultural and rural relief on a large scale. 
I suggest that, if relief is given in communities of less than 5,000 
in size, that the recipients be required to raise increasing propor- 
tions of their food from gardens, poultry, and so forth. 

I think that the most sensible and statesmanlike way of handling 
the whole problem would be to go back to volume production in 
agriculture. If we did away with agricultural restrictions and let 
prices seek a supply-demand level, millions would go back to 
work, Then, if the commercial farmers lost money, we would have 
more to give them as direct gifts, reduced interest on mortgages, 
or Federal assumption of local land taxes during distressed periods. 
Fewer would need relief and there would be much less danger that 
a combined drought and agricultural restrictions would catch us 
short of food and the necessities of life. 


Wealth Versus Manpower for War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSH LEE 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


EDITORIAL FROM ana MA SEEE TRANSCRIPT OF MARCH 
10, 8 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article from the Oklahoma 
City Transcript of March 10, 1938, on the subject Wealth 
Versus Manpower for War. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Oklahoma City Transcript of March 10, 1938] 
WEALTH VERSUS MANPOWER FOR WAR 
Senator JosH LEE contends that the public is being misled with 
regard to his bill for the conscription of wealth in event of war. 
The Treasury, War, and Navy Departments object to the bill on the 
ground that it is not practical and that it provides for the con- 
scription of all wealth in event of war. 
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The Senator points out that the Government would not attempt 
to conscript all wealth nor raise any more money for war purposes 
than was needed. The bill provides that funds would be raised 
in proportion to wealth, and the average little fellow would prob- 
ably have to lend less of what was needed than he did in the last 
war. 

Wealth can be defined and made subject to conscription, the 
Senator contends. The Government can determine a man’s wealth 
and conscript so much of it the same as it can determine which 
boys and men must go into the Army and which shall be exempt. 

“War to be successful must have the support of both men and 
money,” says the Senator, “and it is just as fair and necessary to 
conscript one as it is the other. The World War taught us the 
only democratic and fair way to raise an Army was by the selective 
draft, and by the same token the only fair and equitable manner 
of financing war is by a similar draft of dollars.” 

Senator Ler’s plan is to raise whatever funds are needed by an 
orderly, legal, and just method based on the ability of each indi- 
vidual to lend to his Government. Interest rates would be lower 
than 4% percent which was paid on some war bonds in the World 
War. Senator LEE points out that moneyed interests loaned those 
funds and received twice as much interest as they usually earn in 
Peace times. 

“The bill does not contemplate taking the entire wealth of any- 
one,” the Senator told the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 
“It provides for drafting a small portion of the credit or lending 
ability of each individual and graduating this so that those with 
immense amounts of capital would make the largest loans to the 
Government. Judging by the last war, the average small busi- 
nessman would not have to lend more than 1 or 2 percent of his 
net wealth, depending upon the duration of the conflict.” 

This plan would do away with high-pressure campaigns to in- 
duce people to buy war bonds. 

Senator Lxx's objective is sound. It looks to the average citi- 
zen as if the Treasury, War, and Navy Departments should join 
with him in perfecting practical ways to put it into effect, instead 
of just opposing it on the ground that it is not workable. 


Pilgrims’ Dinner Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, AMERICAN AMBASSA- 
DOR TO GREAT BRITAIN, AT THE PILGRIMS’ DINNER IN 
LONDON ON MARCH 18, 1938 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by Hon. Joseph P. Kennedy, American Ambassador 
to Great Britain, at the Pilgrims’ Dinner in London on 
March 18: 


The Pilgrims have a more than usual understanding guest of 
honor tonight. You probably have never entertained a man who 
came closer, in his own right, to being a Pilgrim father. If any 
of you has ever atte to transport a wife and nine children 
across the Atlantic Ocean, I am sure he will understand what I 
mean. A father I certainly am, and my recent travels, it seems 
to me, fully qualify me as a Pilgrim. 

It was impossible to bring the children with me, all at once. 
Outside the question of finding a steamship large enough, my wife 
and I had to take into consideration the problem of schools and 
other complications that surround a family ranging from a grown 
son down to what I believe you call toddlers. 

The original Pilgrim Fathers, I am sure, could not take with them 
on the Mayflower all of those who wanted to go. I found myself 
in much the same predicament. The Kennedys, therefore, are 
coming over in installments. Five of them have arrived and the 
four others are coming in two detachments. 


TEA PARTY IS RECALLED 


You might permit me to offer myself as a modern Pilgrim Father 
for geographical as well as family reasons. I was born and brought 
up in Boston, only a few miles from the famous Plymouth Rock, 
where the Pilgrims first set foot on the American Continent. I 
have merely made the same voyage in the reverse direction, 

Incidentally, I must admit that, as a Bostonian, I am somewhat 
embarrassed at the warmth of my reception tonight. You may 
recall that the citizens of Boston once gave a tea party for some 
of your compatriots. Permit me to express my appreciation for 
the handsome return you have made to me and, me, to 
the city of my birth. I shall let my fellow Bostonians know how 
generously their earlier hospitality has been repaid. 
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I come to you as the successor of one whom you grew to know 
and to love—and one whom you greatly miss. In the long history 
of Anglo-American relations, I doubt whether my country has ever 
sent to London a truer and more affectionate friend of both peo- 
ples than the late Robert Worth Bingham. His death has left a 
void that will be hard to fill. 

In taking up my duties here I am moved by one prime con- 
sideration. That is that we, of all peoples in the world, must be 
frank and straightforward with each other. I conceive it to be my 
duty to tell you, individually and collectively, as accurately as I 
possibly can, what is in the minds and hearts of my countrymen. 

I hope to be able to tell the people of the United States, with 
equal freedom and honesty, what the people of Great Britain want 
and intend. 

At this juncture of world affairs, it strikes me, the usual diplo- 
matic niceties are not enough. I could talk to you for hours about 
the common heritage and the glorious traditions of the English- 
speaking peoples, but I believe we have come to take those things 
for granted. 

A UNIQUE RELATIONSHIP 

Our two countries enjoy a relationship which is unique among 
the nations of the world. We should profit by that relationship. 
Few other nations can discuss their affairs without a mental reser- 
vation that war between them may one day be the deciding factor. 

We are not compelled to weigh our words and actions in order to 
consider how they would affect our respective positions in the event 
of a conflict between us. Let us, therefore, avoid loose thinking 
and shun the use of subterfuge. We are friends, and as friends we 
should always be able to speak plainly, knowing that there can 
arise between us no misunderstanding that plain speaking will not 
clear away. 

In that spirit I feel that I should remind you of certain factors 
in American life which have a greater influence than some of you 
may realize on my countrymen’s attitude toward the outside world. 

We might just as well realize at the outset that the average 
American has little interest in the details of foreign affairs. One 
reason for this lack of interest is found in the ethnical and geo- 
graphical peculiarities of our country. Our distinguished chairman, 
by reason of his visits to the United States and his wide acquaint- 
ance there, appreciates the conditions to which I refer, I am sure. 

To give some picture of the situation to those who have less 
personal knowledge of the extent and variety of our country, I can 
only ask them to visualize that the entire British Empire were 
placed on one continent—on contiguous territory. All of the end- 
less combinations one could imagine would be clamoring for sec- 
tional treatment. Group interests would be, or would appear to be, 
conflicting with each other and with the general interest. 

I think you will all agree that it would be difficult, under such 
conditions, to evolve any hard-and-fast foreign policy. 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Obviously another factor of great importance at the present time 
is our own economie situation, As you know, we have by no means 
solved our internal difficulties. The everyday business of making 
a living has recently become harder for our people, following a 
period in which they had begun to breathe a bit more easily. 

The ordinary American—the man in the street—whose collective 
thinking we describe as public opinion, has his mind primarily on 
domestic matters these days. The recession has again focused 
attention on the unemployment problem. 

The average man wants to know whether he will be able to keep 
his Job and his savings. The possibility of losing job and savings 
is of immediate and visible interest to him, whereas international 
developments, regardless of their importance, appear to be vague 
and far away. 

When I was Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
in Washington one of the first things I had to do was make a com- 
prehensive study of the operation of the various exchanges and 
speculative activities of our country. I learned, among other things, 
that speculation in foreign exchange is almost nonexistent in the 
United States. The arbitrage dealers and the skilled professionals 
have this field practically to themselves. 

Many of you know better than I how different is the situation 
on the continent, There, in addition to professional operators, 
thousands of merchants, large and small, are forced to speculate 
in foreign exchange as a normal part of their business. 

Even the general public—the barber, the bootblack, the taxicab 
driver—will occasionally take a fling at foreign exchange dealing. 
As they speculate or back their individual Judgments, they are 
forced to take an active and continuing interest in the affairs 
of the country in whose currency they are dealing. 

This is only one small aspect of the differing values the people of 
Europe and the United States place on relations with their neigh- 
bors. Over here men’s minds inevitably incline toward their 
neighbors’ affairs. In my country this is not true, and our collective 
interest in other nations is correspondingly less, 

UNITED STATES STAND ON REARMAMENT 

The recent development of policy in the United States which 
has aroused widespread public interest, and which might be said 
to have some connection with the world situation, was President 
Roosevelt’s decision to build up the country’s naval strength. 

People. understand battleships. They may not know or care 
about the exchange of notes or other diplomatic formalities, but 
they do know about warships. There they are. They can see 
them; they have to pay for them; their children serve on them. 
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Moreover, to most people a battleship is synonymous with war. 
Why, they ask themselves, is it necessary to build these costly en- 
gines of destruction if we are not contemplating war? Does the 
President know of some danger which is not apparent to the ordi- 
mary citizen? 

The frequent repetitions of queries such as these show us that 
the average American today has two worries. He fears he may lose 
his job and he fears his country may get into a war. Many of us 
understand perfectly his reactions and we must take them into 
account. Our Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, has lately de- 
clared that the “preservation of peace is the cornerstone of the 
Sorog Te policy of the United States.” 

In that statement he was thoroughly sincere and he spoke the 
mind of his fellow-countrymen. Let there be no doubt whatever 
on that score. 

The United States desires peace, not only for itself but for the 
rest of the world. My country is willing to do more than merely 


OBSTACLES IN WAY OF PROGRAM 


At the same time we realize that there are grave obstacles to the 
achievement of such a program, and so most Americans are wait- 
oes os rating define ue yr ting eee eee They 

can hardly be expected to take an active part in support of pro- 
cedures based on other principles than those which have guided 
them thus far. 

As a result, our people do not see how we could usefully par- 
ticipate in some of the adjustments of international relations now 
taking place in various parts of the world. Nations, like men, do 


and I think rightly so—in the relationships we establish with 
foreign countries. 

It would be better for all of us if this traditional American 
attitude were more clearly understood. Nothing constructive can 
be built on false hopes and false fears. We believe it is wise to 
make clear that any stand the American people takes will be based 
of national inter- 


With this sort of public opinion 
velt and Secretary Hull and other officials of the Government have 
to make the country's position clear to the 


part in which we have cast ourselves. 

It must be realized that the great majority of Americans oppose 
any entangling alliances. Most Americans insist that their coun- 
try retain its independent and ae ee oe judgment as to the 
merits of world crises as and when they arise. This viewpoint 
has dominated 3 foreign policy of the United States, and 
e this day. 


the light which then envelops it. 
MISUNDERSTANDING IS SEEN 


mans to me, to judge from conflicting and contradictory re 
ports whic hich reach us from abroad, that this attitude of the United 
is not well understood. In some quarters it has been 
interpreted to mean that our country would not fight under any 
circumstances short of actual invasion. 
That is not accurate, in my 


remain ee in the event a general war should unhappily break 
out. That, I believe, is Just as dangerously conceived a misappre- 
hension as the other. 

Both of these points of view have been expressed in Congress 
and elsewhere during the 3 years that our neutrality EA 
has been under debate. But they emanate only from the extreme 
partisans on either side. The majority of our people, I believe, 
prefer the middle 8 as the Secretary said yesterday. 

We have no way of knowing what position the United States 

ircumstances which cannot now be foreseen. 
Where the present interests of Great Britain and the United 
States meet is in the prevention of this y feared world war. 

In our country we refuse as yet to believe that war is inevitable. 
We prefer to believe that the common sense of the peoples of 
the world will prevent it. Therefore, we do not approach world 
affairs in a spirit of fatalism. Nevertheless, if the nations should 
again become engulfed in the cataclysm of a general war, we 
should make ourselves very strong and then pursue whatever 
course we considered to be best for the United States. 

That is the policy we have followed in the past. It will un- 
doubtedly be our policy in the future. 

The American people are appalled by the prospect of war as 
it is mow waged. We cannot see how armed conflict can be 
expected to settle any problem or to bring happiness and content- 
ment to any nation. There certainly was no winner in the World 
War, we can all see now. 

If another general conflict should unhappily break out, the 
resulting destruction of manpower and painfully accumulated 
capital wealth would bankrupt the world to a point where a new 
civilization and a new form of society would have to be slowly 


and haltingly evolved—something of which we have no concep- 
tion today. 

In the United States we want to preserve our present system by 
adding only such modifications as are needed e time to time to 
make it function more broadly in the general welfare. To Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hull there appears to be a remedy 
for the present impasse in world affairs. They call it economic 
peace. It is no panacea, to be sure. It is, moreover, difficult of 
realization, but it seems to offer ultimate hope of achieving a 
rational and enduring solution. 

As we all know, Great Britain and the United States are even 
now trying to take a step together in that direction. Ean hoa 
aspect of international relations in which America is p 
take an active interest. We are acutely concerned with potter 
economic relationships with the rest of the world, and we have, 
I believe, amply demonstrated our willingness to collaborate with 
any nation willing to do business on a fair, nondiscriminatory basis. 

We regard the eoonomic rapproachement of the nations as im- 
perative. Economic appeasement, in addition to its external as- 
pect, means a higher standard of living for the workers of the 
world and a consequent reduction in those internal pressures 
which all too frequently lead to war. 


BROAD EFFORTS HELD NEEDED 


In seeking to enlarge the flow of international trade we must 
take care that our efforts are sufficiently broad. We must bear 
in mind that some stimulation of industrial production has been 
caused by the rearmament programs, Such stimuli cannot last 
indefinitely, and we must now make economic provision for tak- 
ing up the slack which may one day result. 

Modern science has placed prosperity within the reach of all. 
It is a pity that we cannot learn to utilize, for the benefit of the 
people of every land, the marvelous facilities at our command, 

The great advantage of economic peace, it appears to us, is that 
it is not based on coercion. It springs from the normal desire 
of individuals to trade with each other beyond the limits of their 
own frontiers. People must have the will to exchange goods and 
services to their mutual advantage, for the improvement of their 
own standards of living. The essence of that kind of trade is peace. 

You cannot run down a customer with a bayonet. You cannot 
force people to buy things. If people trade with you, they probably 
like you and have no thought of killing you. If the nations of the 
world would trade liberally and naturally among themselves a new 
kind of security would be born, a security based on intelligent 
self-interest and not on force. 

Conditions vary in different parts of the world. In your coun- 
try, you have apparently achieved a substantial degree of recovery, 
so far as an outsider can judge. Our country has likewise made 
considerable progress upward from the low point of the depression. 


These accomplishments, on both sides of the Atlantic, have been 


gratifying, but we must not relax our efforts. 
THE ECONOMIC BURDENS 


I think no one of us would assert that we are out of the eco- 
nomic woods. Taxation has long weighed heavily on you here and 
it is a great burden in the United States. Expenditures for public 
works, armaments, unemployment relief, and kindred items con- 
tinue almost unabated in both nations. These things cannot 
continue indefinitely. 

Sounder, more lasting methods must be found of assuring se- 
curity to the average citizen that his job will remain his and that 
what he has accumulated by patient self-denial will not be swept 
away. 

On these counts, the efforts of all the governments in the world 
not alone our two—have been thus far only partially successful. 
That is why Mr. Hull took occasion to remind the American people, 
on the fifth anniversary of his service as Secretary of State, that 
“the economic well-being of the people is the greatest single pro- 
tection against social unrest, civil strife, and war.” 

The foreign relations of the United States are based on the good- 
neighbor policy. This policy merely applies to international rela- 
tionships the ordinary, decent principles which men employ in 
their dealings with each other as individuals. 

The neighbor realizes that he lives near someone and that 
his life is closely bound up with his neighbor's, by mere propin- 

quity if not by deeper considerations. He tries to adapt his 
activities and the exercise of his rights to the possibly conflicting 
rights of his neighbor. But he does this only on the condition 


Good neighborship is not a one-way street. The decline in what 
may be called international morality has alarmed our people in 
recent years. One's faith in such collective ventures as the Pact 
of Paris and the Nine Power Treaty is bound to be shaken when 
some of the most influential signatories refuse to be bound by the 
terms of the agreements. 

REASON FOR REARMAMENT 

My country has decided that it must stand on its own feet, at 
least until regard for treaty obligations has again become fashion- 
able. As a prudent guardian of his country’s safety, President 
Roosevelt has urged a rearmament program. 

In doing so he stated specifically that he knew of no one quarter 
from which danger is to be expected. He was actuated only by 
the obvious state of the world around us and the very apparent 
uncertainties of the future. His recommendation did not mean, 
by any stretch of the imagination, that he believes a general war 
to be inevitable. It was intended merely as a precautionary move 
in a time of general stress. 
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The United States has no intention of attacking anyone. It 
does not expect to be attacked. It is now, and intends to remain, 
on friendly terms with every country in the world. If the force 
of events should make it impossible for us to follow this policy, 
my country will decide, when the time comes, what to do to 

the welfare of its own citizens. 

We expect that the rest of the world will do likewise. But 
surely it is not too much to hope that the collective intelligence 
of our two countries, together with that of the other nations, will 
seek and find a sure, permanent road to universal prosperity and 
peace. 


Shall America Join the Dance of Death? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r or 


HON. THOMAS O’MALLEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS O’MALLEY, OF WISCONSIN, 
ON MARCH 16, 1938 


Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include herewith a radio address given by my- 
self over the National Broadcasting network on March 16, 
1938. 3 


My friends, through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting 
Co., I have the opportunity of addressing you this evening. If 
I were to paraphrase a famous saying, I might appropriately 
begin my remarks, “Whom the Gods destroy, they first make 
hysterical.” In a mad world, fast being dominated by loud- 
mouthed men in varicolored shirts and with blood-curdling 
slogans, a democracy of all governments, should be the most calm 
and most determined to keep its collective head and mental 
balance in the midst of turmoil. And in a democracy, the Con- 
gress should set the example for sane deliberation and calm con- 
sideration of vital issues. I am, and always have been, a supporter 
of adequate national defense. I am willing, as I know millions 
of other Americans are willing, to offer possessions and even life 
in defense of our land, institutions, and form of government. I am 
unwilling, however, as I belieye the vast majority of American 
citizens are unwilling, to raise one finger or spend one penny in 
support of any program designed to police the world, enforce 
peace on other portions of the globe, or join with other nations 
in any plans which have for their purpose aggressive warfare or 
the involvement of our country in the quarrels of other nations. 

Pending before the Congress of the United States is a bill 
ostensibly entitled to establish the composition of the United 
States Navy.” The measure provides for a billion two hundred 
million dollar addition to our naval establishment, to be spent 
mainly for great battleships, none of which, the experts testify, 
could be completed before 5 years, even were the money immedi- 
ately available. It might have been better to label this piece of 
legislative bunkum “The Diplomatic Bluff Naval Bill.” For it is 
unfortunate that the germs of the bluff and bluster disease 
afflicting our world today have been blown across the Atlantic, 
infecting many who should be most wary of its effects. 

Theodore Roosevelt often quoted that old western slogan, Never 
draw your gun unless you intend to shoot.” The American people 
have the right to know before we engage in a mad naval race 
whom we intend to shoot or who intends to shoot us, before 
we draw our guns. This bill asks Congress to authorize three 
more $75,000,000 battleships when the Navy admits it is not ready 
to build three ships already authorized. It calls for this tre- 
mendous outlay of money when the Navy admits it lags far 
behind the $4,000,000,000 naval building program authorized in 
1934. It asks us to commit ourselves to this unprecedented peace- 
time expenditure when reliable records show our present building 
schedule is 40 destroyers and 17 submarines behind previously 
authorized programs. 

And as if that were not enough, the bill goes dangerously fur- 
ther by placing in the hands of the Navy entire control of our 
national defense and naval policy by providing that defense shall 
be anything the Navy and Executive may decide is necessary 
“that will keep any potential enemy many hundreds of miles away 
from our continental limits.” Mark well those words, for to me, 
and I believe to any thinking citizen, they point the way for the 
first steps America may take in a tragic international dance of 
death. 

Before we jump into the mad race of naval armament, before we 
toss our lives and fortunes into the roaring cataracts of war 
hysteria, the Congress owes it to the American people to clearly 
define our national defense and foreign policy. This has not been 
done and those of us who are fighting for such a principle, 
though for the moment in the minority, trust that the funda- 
mental good sense of the American people will make itself heard 
in the Nation’s Capitol. 
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Some of us fear that a growing war hysteria, even in the halls of 
the national legislature, portends the repetition of the unfortunate 
and disastrous mistakes of 17“ and 18.“ We fear it because we 
know the daily deluge of propaganda spewed forth by radio and 
press, filled with such honeyed but fatal phrases as “hands across 
the sea,” parallel action,” “the white man’s burden,” and “help 
us police the world“ —-propagandized sentiment that may blind the 
American people to what is really defense armament and what is 
armament of aggression. Why, even one of the members of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee in hearings dropped the unfortu- 
nate hint, when he said, “Should we be led into it, certainly our 
fleet is not going to stay at home.” We have been led into one 
war that our people are still paying for. God grant we may not be 
led into another by that wily and tight little island in the Atlantic, 
whose abilities to persuade other peoples to do her fighting are 
historic, but whose memory of her debt is so short as to defy 
description. 

The true American policy which I have supported and will con- 
tinue to support has been “millions for defense but not one penny 
for aggression.” Yet, today in Washington, Congress is falling 
over itself to rush this huge naval armament bill through the 
deliberative channels of the House. The insistent clamor for 
immediate passage for this authorization bill gives pause to those 
of us who refuse to be stampeded into a course that may not only 
be a woeful waste of the money of American taxpayers, but provides 
nothing for a sound and effective defense program that would 
prevent a single foreign foot setting itself upon our soil. 

What is the need for such haste that the American people have 
scarcely had the time to read and digest the facts before this 
legislation has been forced through the House? 

No attention was given in the hearings as to whether this huge 
naval increase was the best way to defend the American people 
from invasion; no study or consideration has been given to our 
woeful lack of coast defense, air defense, and all other manner of 
defense against invasion of our shores. But suddenly this bat- 
tleship measure is rushed in with all the fanfare and trumpetings 
of professional saber rattlers. Congress spent months on a lynching 
bill, months upon the Supreme Court issue, months upon the ques- 
tion of wage and hour legislation, but the vital question of defense, 
of whether the American people should have real defense arma- 
ment, or aggressive naval armament, is being given the “rush act.” 

Is the haste because the proposition cannot bear the 
full light of study and consideration? Is the haste fitting climax 
to a fear the American people, as shown by the Ludlow war 
referendum vote, are at last aroused to demand something to say 
about whom we go to war with and where? And is this fear 
engendered by the near success of the referendum which came 
within a few votes of consideration in the House, despite pres- 
sure, flattery, and even the touching melodrama within the walls 
of our historic chamber? Or is the haste inspired by the fact that 
back home this year much explaining will be needed to convince 
American citizens that they are good enough to die on some foreign 
soil when Congress so decides, but not good enough to have some- 
thing to say by way of the ballot box as to when or where they are 
going to do the dying? 

Or is this hurry to hammer through this tremendous expendi- 
ture of hard-earned dollars of American citizens for floating steel 
mills inspired by the fact that the American people are awaken- 
ing to the vast difference there is between defense and aggressive 
armament, and while we may need a much greater Navy for par- 
allel action with some other nation, our present and planned es- 
tablishment is sufficient when coupled with adequate coast de- 
fense. As for possible parallel action, let me refer you to the 
committee hearings on this bill so you may form your own opin- 
fon and I quote: 

Mr. CRunck. Is Capt. Roy E. Ingersol under your supervision? 

“Admiral LEAHY. Yes. 

“Mr. CHRunck. Can you state what reports are in your office from 
him as the result of conversations with British representatives? 

“Admiral LEAHY. I will make no statement of that kind in a 
public hearing. ~ 

“Mr. CHURCH. Is not the newspaper report that he did have con- 
versations true? 

“Admiral Leany. I decline to answer that question as well.” 

And again let me quote briefly from the press release in British 
newspapers where Prof. Gilbert Murray, chairman of the League 
of Nations Union, in addressing the National Liberal Club in 
London said, “I have reason to believe on good authority that we 
have given the American Government assurance that we are ready 
to support them facing any risk.” 

Or is this haste to rush this bill through because Philippine 
High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt has let a “cat out of the bag” 
by maintaining only this week that we should “retain the Philip- 
pine Islands to maintain our voice in far eastern affairs.” This, 
in spite of the fact that Congress has agreed to Philippine free- 
dom; in spite of the fact that my own bill to make Philippine free- 
dom immediate and complete is before a Committee of the 
House; and in spite of the fact that some of us believe an insu- 
lar commissioner should avoid taking sides in an insular political 
question so as not to prejudice the political or economic interests 
of any groups in the Philippines. 

Since when has it become American policy to make dependencies 
out of possessions we have acquired through war and then 
“welch” on our promises to them so we can keep our hand in 
“far eastern affairs,” where we have nothing to gain but bloodshed? 

I have been a consistent advocate of national defense, but when 
I read on page 2089 of the committee hearings that this $1,200,- 
000,000 is solely for defense, I am skeptical and unconvinced, 


There, Admiral Leahy, the expert the committee summoned, says 
“In the absence of a navy it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to prevent the landing of an enemy force in Cali- 
fornia.” 


If this be true, what an indictment of our whole defense pro- 
gram! If this be true, what cruel neglect of the welfare of the 
American people, when this billion dollar proposal for more 
battleships might better be changed to equipping and manning 
our coastline for defense against aggressors. If this be true, 
what an unhappy admission that we are risking the welfare and 
safety of our people on a single theory, a theory, which, if 
false, leaves us helpless and subject to invasion from both oceans. 
The admiral’s statement simply means that we are asked to put 
the rest of our eggs in one basket and that the safety of 
America hinges solely on the luck that our ships do not run 
aground, blow up, or be captured, or that any potential enemy 
will advise us in advance when and Lab way beoi 2 -e 
Navy and not to launch any expedition whic ge 
— d, 8 our naval line. Where are our coast 
defenses? Where are our air-defense bases? Where are our long- 


along our unprotected Where are our other war imple- 
ments to resist attempted invasion? 

The defense of our own immediate shores should be our first 
consideration if we mean what we say concerning “no aggres- 
sive warfare.” Then, if we have any excess of taxpayers’ money 
we might spend it on the luxury of a great overseas fleet which 
may be used to embroil us in the quarrels of other nations. Gen. 
committee and in 


things should come first” and an increased Navy to police the 
world can take second place, since we have been solemnly assured 
that defense is the sole consideration of the jingoes in our midst. 
Before we rush into this costly naval race, why do we neglect our 
home defenses to favor an outmoded, obsolete, and primarily ag- 
gressive weapon of warfare as the $75,000,000 floating steel mill 
called a battleship? 

We need and want nothing the rest of the world has. We can 
live and prosper without added territory, but unless the American 
people unmistakably inform their Congress of their opinions we 
will be pushed into a wasteful naval race, a dance of death, and 
bankruptcy; cheered on by some newspapers, more international 
than American; cheered on by lecturers, propagandists, and war 
mongers infesting our news and information sources with their 
inspirations from across the sea. Then we shall again wake up from 
a horrid nightmare to find ourselves in a far worse situation than 
20 years ago. 

This bill now pending before Congress has every prospect of 
being jammed through by hasty and ill-considered action by the 
end of this week. It should be recommitted so that a careful study 
of our defense needs and a deliberate, genuinely American, open, 
frank, and fair pronouncement of our defense and foreign policy 
can be made. If we are again the dupes of international diplomacy, 
we shall have only ourselves to blame for departing from the policy 
of George Washington. I realize today that those of us who counsel 
sane, careful deliberation of our defense ; who insist that 
our national policy shall be clearly defined; who refuse to spend 
$75,000,000 apiece for battleships that can be destroyed by $250,000 
bombing planes; who demand that these millions be spent for 
defensive aircraft, submarines, mines, small vessels for coast de- 
fense, and adequate forts and guns along our coast line are in the 
minority in the Congress. I have presented this grave and serious 
situation to you tonight because I believe many of these comments 
represent the unvoiced opinions, hopes, and desires of countless 
Americans. Though we may be voices crying in a wilderness of 
frenzied emotion, where careful reasoning should prevail, I am 
confident that time and events will vindicate, as in the past, the 
position of Americans who desire to keep this country from entan- 
glement in any foreign quarrels, but who will oppose with all their 
ee and might the attempts of any aggressor to invade our 


Thank you and good night. 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1938 


LETTER FROM THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS; 
ALSO STATEMENT RELATIVE TO H. R. 9725 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
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following letter from the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
together with the statement referred to therein relative to 
H. R. 9725: 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 22, 1938. 
Hon. Eprrm Nourse ROGERS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: In response to your verbal request of 
the Solicitor, Veterans’ Administration, there is enclosed a state- 
ment relative to the scope and effect of H. R. 9725, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, An act to liberalize the provisions of existing laws gov- 
erning death-compensation benefits for widows and children of 
World War veterans, and for other purposes” which passed the 
House of Representatives, March 21, 1938. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. HINES, 
Administrator. 
(Enclosure.) 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO SCOPE AND Errect OF H. R. 9725, SEVENTY- 
FIFTH CONGRESS, “AN ACT TO LIBERALIZE THE PROVISIONS OF EXIST- 
ING LAWS GOVERNING DEATH COMPENSATION BENEFITS FOR WmMows 
AND CHILDREN OF WORLD WAR VETERANS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES” 


PURPOSE 


H. R. 9725 has two general purposes, viz, to liberalize the pro- 
vistons of Public, No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended, and 
to prescribe a definition of the term “widow of a World War 
veteran,” 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Public, No. 484, as originally enacted June 28, 1934, authorized 
compensation to the surviving widow, child, or children of any 
deceased person who served with the United States military forces 
in the World War before November 12, 1918, or if service was in 
Russia, before April 2, 1920, the cause of the veteran’s death being 
immaterial, if not due to misconduct; but benefits were payable 
only where the veteran was receiving or entitled to receive at the 
time of his death, compensation, pension, or retirement pay for 
a disability of 30 percent or more, directly incurred in or aggra- 
vated by service rendered prior to July 2, 1921. 

Section 1, title I, of Public, No. 844, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
June 29, 1936, amended section 1 of the original act so as to elim- 
inate the element of misconduct as a bar to benefits, and to 
include presumptively as well as directly service-connected cases. 

The last amendment, i. e., section 1, Public, No. 304, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, reduced the requisite degree of service-connected 
disability from 30 percent to 20 percent, with the limitation that a 
widow would not be entitled to compensation under the section 
unless a child was born of her marriage to the veteran. 

SECTION 1 


Section 1 of H. R. 9725 would amend section 1 of Public, No. 484 
as amended by the two cited acts, so as to reduce the requisite 
degree of service-connected disability from 20 percent to 10 percent 
and to remove the limitation which bars payment of compensation 
to a widow unless a child was born of her marriage to the veteran. 

It is estimated that 1,500 cases would be eligible for benefits 
under this section at an estimated cost for the first year of 
$540,300. 

SECTION 2 


Section 4 of Public, No. 484, as amended by section 2 of Public, 
No. 304, Seventy-fifth Congress, provides for establishment after 
the death of the veteran of service connection of disability and 
degree thereof at time of death where claim has been or is filed by 
the widow, child, or children, except that proof of 20 percent dis- 
ability or more at date of death and evidence as to service con- 
nection must be filed no later than 3 years after August 16, 1937, 
the date of enactment of Public, No. 304. 

Section 2 of H. R. 9725 would amend the foregoing section, as 
amended, by changing the degree of disability from 20 percent or 
more to 10 percent or more, to conform with the amendment con- 
tained in section 1 of the bill. The time requirement as to filing 
proof of degree of disability and evidence as to service connection 
would also be eliminated. 

There is no cost estimated for this section. 


SECTION 3 


Section 3, which incorporates the second general purpose of the 
bill, would provide that for the purpose of payment of compensa- 
tion under the laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
the term “widow of a World War veteran” would mean a woman 
who was married prior to the date of enactment of the proposed act 
to the person who served. This section contains the following 
present provisions of section 4 of Public Law No. 304: (1) Provi- 
sions governing proof of marriage, except that the law of the place 
where the ceremony was performed at the time thereof will no 
longer be for application; (2) the requirement, as to the widow, 
of continuous cohabitation with the person who served from date 
of marriage to date of death, except where there was a separation 
which was due to the misconduct of or procured by the persons 
who served, without the fault of the widow; and (3) denial of 
compensation to a widow who has remarried either once or more 
than once, and where compensation is properly discontinued by 
reason of remarriage it shall not thereafter be recommenced. 

It is estimated that 2,200 service-connected cases would be added 
to the rolls by section 3 of the bill, at an estimated cost for the 
first year of $794,900, and that there would be added 1,200 non- 
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service-connected cases at an estimated cost for the first year of 
$316,300, or an estimated total cost for the section of $1,111,200 for 
3,400 cases. 
SECTION 4 

Section 4 of the bill would repeal section 1 of Public, No. 304, 
Seventy-fifth Co „ because of the liberalized provisions of 
section 1 of the bill. There is no cost estimate for this section. 

TOTAL COST OF BILL 


The total estimated cost of the bill for the first year is $1,651,500. 


Volunteers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1938 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, it is with pleasure that I 
direct the attention of the House today to the fact that the 
Volunteers of America this month are observing the forty- 
second anniversary of their founding as a national religious 
and philanthropic institution. 

I am sure that I voice the sentiments of my colleagues 
when I extend congratulations to the organization for its 
marvelous record of service to humanity. Many of you 
know personally Gen. and Mrs. Ballington Booth, the man 
and woman who more than twoscore years ago brought 
this organization into being and who are still actively at its 
head. To them on this anniversary go the heartfelt thanks 
of millions of Americans for a lifetime of service—the thanks 
not only of those who have been aided by the institution 
which they established, but of all of us who have been helped 
by having this philanthropic work ably and effectively 
directed throughout the country. 

Most of you in your own districts and States have seen at 
first-hand the work of the volunteers; have seen their mis- 
sions and their chapels; have sorrowed at the long lines of 
the destitute men and women seeking and being given food, 
clothes, and lodgings; have rejoiced at the activities of the 
volunteer health camps in giving free vacations each year to 
underprivileged and undernourished boys and girls. 

Within a few blocks of the Capitol here we witness daily 
the tragedy of the poor and the wholesome efforts of the 
volunteers to relieve that suffering. Hundreds are fed and 
lodged daily at the local post of the organization on Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue. 

It seems particularly fitting on this anniversary month of 
the volunteers that the Washington post should be launching 
an enterprise which holds promise of tremendous good. I 
refer to the Girls’ Club and Hospice which is being estab- 
lished on Sixteenth Street. At the hospice it is proposed to 
give clean, comfortable, safe, and homelike care to all girls 
and destitute women of the so-called white collar class. 

Probably no group in Washington is more familiar with 
the needs of such an institution than are the Members of 
Congress. Scarcely a day passes, I am sure, but that numer- 
ous of my colleagues are faced with the necessity of dealing 
with destitute girls and women from their home districts 
who have come to the National Capital confident that they 
will here be able to find positions. Many of them, of course, 
are disappointed. 

They stay here as long as they can, always hoping for a 
job, until their funds are exhausted. Many of them resort 
to terrible expedients in order to keep going. 

The opening of this hospice will be a godsend to many of 
these girls. It will, I know, greatly relieve the worry which 
many of you feel about these constituents who without it 
would have no place to stay. 

The work which the Volunteers of America are doing in 
this National Capital and throughout the country is a tribute 
not only to General and Mrs. Booth but to the hundreds of 
men and women who are serving under them as officers and 
soldiers in the ranks of the organization. 
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Tt is upon the broad humanitarian base of General Booth’s 
early training and education that the work of the Volun- 
teers has its foundation and it is upon his realistic approach 
to a difficult problem and his foresight that the work has 
grown. 

Although not a native of the United States, General Booth 
became a citizen shortly after arriving here more than 50 
years ago with his bride, Maud Booth. Both had had extensive 
experience in welfare work abroad and General Booth had 
gained fame for his work among the needy of Australia. 

Only a few years after coming to America this then young 
couple saw the need of a thoroughly American organization 
extending aid, both materially and spiritually, to those in 
distress. 

Taking the motto “For God and Country,” the Booths, in 
1896, formed the Volunteers of America. 

In the difficult initial task of launching the new move- 
ment they were aided by such outstanding citizens as 
Chauncey M. Depew, William E. Dodge, and Presidents 
Harrison and Cleveland. 

At first the work of the Volunteers was confined to a few 
cities, but the need became so great that the little band 
with which the Booths started their great work soon was 
enlarged and the activities extended to other communities. 
Now the whole country is served by this organization. 

It is impossible to give, in a brief talk, a comprehensive 
picture of the many ramifications of the work of the Volun- 
teers. With some of them most of you are familiar. 

I should, however, like to comment especially on that phase 
of the work which is particularly under the charge of Mrs. 
Booth, the activity of the Volunteer Prison League. It is a 
work which has deservedly earned her the title “Little Mother 
of the Prisoners.” 

In this activity Mrs. Booth is doing a tremendous job 
of aiding men and women to go straight after they are 
released from penal institutions. Maintaining direct contact 
with thousands of them, she helps them to get jobs, sees 
that they are given a chance to come back to again become 
useful and respected citizens. 

Directly related to this work—so needful if our crime rate 
is to be really curtailed—is the aid which the Volunteers in 
the various communities render to the families of prisoners. 
Many times these families, although completely innocent of 
any wrongdoing, actually suffer more than the man who is 
sent to prison. Often they are left destitute. To them the 
Volunteers lend a helping hand. It is a necessary, a vital 
work. 

This country is faced today with the delicate and difficult 
job of readjustment after a severe dislocation of our eco- 
nomic life. Millions of our people are suffering from the 
maladjustment of the last decade. On our ability to effect 
the necessary readjustment will depend the future happiness 
and well-being of our Nation. 

As an example to the rest of us in the trying years to 
come I cite you the life and activities of Gen. and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth. 

By facing our tasks with the fortitude which they have 
displayed, by exercising their patience, their forbearance, 
their foresight, and, above all, their great feeling for human- 
ity, we shall solve our problems and shall once again go 
forward as a nation united in prosperity. 


The Gilbertsville Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1938 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the disciplinary 
action taken by the President in demanding from Mr. Arthur 
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E. Morgan, Chairman of the T. V. A., a restriction of grave 
and libelous charges of dishonesty against the other two 
T. V. A. directors, or the Chairman’s resignation; and the 
widespread demand for a congressional investigation of the 
T. V. A., because of the notoriety given that agency, I am 
not in favor of appropriating huge funds for further develop- 
ment until all facts are made public. 

I quote an editorial from one of the Washington news- 
papers and am in full accord with the statements made 
therein: 


Ardent appeals for flood control induced the Senate to write 
into the appropriation for the T. V. A. an item of $2,763,000 to 
begin construction of an immense dam at Gilbertsville, Ky. The 
House had eliminated funds for actual work on the dam and pro- 
vided for further study on the ground that its value is too ques- 
tionable to justify commitment of Congress to an ultimate ex- 
penditure of $112,000,000 or more. But the Senate yielded to an 
utterly illogical argument that this expenditure will most effec- 
tively promote flood control. 

Senator VANDENBERG brought into question the high cost of 
power to be produced at Gilbertsville. Doubts were also raised 
as to the value of the dam for navigation if it is kept partially 
empty as a precaution against floods. But Senator Norris brushed 
all arguments on navigation and power aside. “We are justified 
im building this dam,” he said, “and spending every cent it will 
cost—no matter what it costs—to control floods.” 

Flood control is admittedly a serious national problem. But, as 
Senator MILLER pointed out four dams already are under construc- 
tion in the Tennessee Valley. Senator Norris had previously 
claimed that other T. V. A. dams helped to save Cairo in the 
floods of last year. With the completion of the four additional 
dams now provided for, the Tennessee Valley ought to be better 
protected against floods than any other section of the country 
where rising waters have ‘been a recurrent menace. 

It was not until 1936 that Congress adopted a national flood- 
control program. Under that act the Army Engineer Corps will 
spend $60,000,000 this year, and the 1939 Budget calls for $50,000,000 
more. This money is being allotted to projects scattered through- 
out the country where the dangers of flood damage are greatest. 

In the Tennessee Valley alone, howeyer, the Government has 
spent more than $500,000,000, a large part of which has gone 
into flood-control projects. Now it is proposed to spend another 
$112,000,000 on a questionable project in that area, while only 
meager sums are available to all the rest of the country. It is 
estimated that 4 or 5 years would be required to build the dam, 
which would mean a heavy annual outlay during a period when 
funds for more urgent flood control are likely to be scarce. 

The undesirability of “putting all our eggs in one basket,” as 
Senator MILLER pointed out, should be sufficient to bring about a 
postponement of this costly project. But there are still other 
considerations. Even Senator Norris, father of the T. V. A., has 
suggested an investigation of that agency. Its directors are obvi- 
ously working at cross purposes. Moreover, the President is trying 
to work out an agreement with private power interests operating in 
the Tennessee Valley as to the possible sale of plants and distribu- 
tion of power. Even if the Treasury’s prospective deficit for the 
ninth consecutive year could be ignored, this is certainly not a time 
to launch another huge T. V. A. project. Instead of expanding its 
activities, the T. V. A. should be consolidating its position until 
& more definite policy concerning its future can be worked out. 


Are We Building for War or for Peace? 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAM D. McREYNOLDS, of TENNES- 
SEE, ON MARCH 21, 1938 £ 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include therein a Nation-wide radio 
address delivered last evening over WMAL by the chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Honorable Sam D. MCREYNOLDS, of Tennessee: 

Armaments are no more than the thermometer which records 
the political and economic health of the world at a given moment. 
Limitation and reduction of armaments occur as a consequence of 
an improvement of the political and economic health. Rearma- 
ment place when political and economic health are lacking. 
In other words, in order that arms may be limited by international 
agreement, there must be a condition of appeasement between the 
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nations, based upon mutual trust and confidence and concrete 
achievement in the political and economic spheres. 

Cause, in other words, must not be confused with effect. One 
of the conspicious reasons for the lack of success in recent arms- 
limitation undertakings was the fact that at the time the nations 
were striving to limit and reduce their armaments they were not 
adjusting their political differences and solving their economic 
problems. So long as nations refused to compromise their political 
disagreements and sought to stifle trade, insecurity was bound to 
prevail and result in military preparation. 

First, tariffs, then quotas, and finally exchange restrictions, 
choked the free flow of commerce. With the damming of the 
stream of exchange of products between nations through arti- 
ficial barriers, it was only logical that barriers of mortar and steel 
should be erected. Mutual trust and confidence born in life-giving 
trade, gave way to mutual fear and distrust bred of an insufficient 
self-sufficiency. The self-destruction of beneficial trade pacts gave 
way to axes which led to larceny. As an inevitable result the 
rivalries of European and Asiatic states impinged in ruthless 
spoliation and war. The vulnerable conditions of Ethiopia, Spain, 
China, and Austria invited the dictators to invade and absorb an 
economically weakened and military defenseless people. It must 
be apparent to all, however, that sooner or later these dictators 
will be fighting among themselves to determine their respective 
portions. Meanwhile the trade of America and of the world suf- 
fers. The scene is set for a veritable collapse of civilization unless 
the world decides whether it is to be guided by law of interna- 
tional agreement or whether it is to be guided by the law of tooth 
and claw among the political scavengers who are now gathered 
for plunder. 

This country, in common with every other country which ar- 
dently desires peace and the rule of law and order in the world, 
must, while standing firm and secure behind its own defenses, 
contribute what it can to appeasement through economic improve- 
ment and political good sense. 

No one can, and no one does, question the abiding interest of 
the American people in its Government in the removal of the 
burden of armaments. In this country virtually no voice is raised 
to refute the sound contentions that the economic load placed 
upon the peoples of the world by excessive preparation for war 
should be removed; that competition in armaments is a factor 
contributing to unrest in a troubled world; that the standard of 
life everywhere would be raised by the diversions of moneys spent 
on armaments to productive and social ends. 

It has been insisted in the House that a resolution be passed by 
the House and Senate making it mandatory on the President that 
he immediately call a world disarmament conference. Personally, 
I feel that this should not be done; and, secondly, the President 
has this authority with or without a congressional resolution. 

We have always taken the initiative toward the world limitation 
of arms, In the light of present developments, it may be said that 
ary conferences, through no fault of our own, have been of no 
avail. 

It is a fundamental policy of our country to limit and reduce 
its armaments in joint action by international agreement. There 
is no need to cite at great length our record in this regard. It is 
well known to us all that it was the American Government which 
took the initiative for the Washington Conference of 1921-22 which 
gave the original impetus to nayal limitation and reduction; that 
it was the American Government which sought to carry this work 
further in 1927; that an American delegation took an outstanding 
part at the London Naval Conference of 1930 and again at the 1936 
conference; and that throughout the General Disarmament Con- 
ference, which is now in adjournment, American representatives 
contributed in the fullest possible extreme to the promotion of 
general agreement for the limitation and reduction of arms. 

Notwithstanding present difficulties encountered in getting the 
nations of the world to agree to a limitation of armaments, this 
country still stands willing to support an international conference 
for naval limitations as expressed in the bill passed in the House 
today and which meets with the approval of the administration, 

Although it would like to see a very different and very neighborly 
world, the American people and its Government, I am confident, 
is sufficiently realistic in its appreciation of the situation as it 
actually is to wish to bolster its own security pending a reversal of 
policy by the principal armed powers which will offer some hope 
that further effort at disarmament will not be illusory. 

The House today passed the Navy bill authorizing a 20-percent 
increase in naval construction, and this measure now goes to the 
Senate for further approval. Thus, while the American heart beats 
fervently for peace and its voice is continually raised in the policy 
of the good neighbor, this Nation is at the same time wisely pre- 
paring for any eventuality. Recent scientific potis widely dissemi- 
nated in the press indicate that the people of this country are 
three to one in favor of this bill, and I am glad it is well on its 
way to final passage. 

Opposition to the measure is raised, not principally on the basis 
of cost, not on the theory that for adequate protection we need 
not keep pace with the other nations of the world, but upon the 
supposition that if passed the Navy will be used by the President 
and the Secretary of State in involving this Nation in wars of 
aggression; that plans are underfoot for secret agreements with 
Great Britain for a policing of the world. 

I think any rational person, when reflecting upon incidents of 
recent date that might have plunged this country into war in an- 
other period, will agree that it is preposterous to say that either 
President Roosevelt or Secretary of State Hull is seeking to involve 
this country in a war of aggression. 
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It is both timely and fitting, therefore, that a candid analysis of 
our foreign policy as it is related to our naval program be made. 
It must of necessity in the time allotted be brief, and I want to 
take this opportunity to thank the Washington Star for the oppor- 
tunity thus presented to me to attempt to dispel any fears that may 
be in the public mind as to the future course of this Government 
in foreign affairs. 

The foreign policy of this country was clearly defined by President 
Roosevelt in his inaugural address on March 4, 1933: 

“In the field of world policy,” he said upon that occasion, “I 
would dedicate this Nation to the policy of the good neighbor—the 
neighbor who resolutely respects himself and, because he does so, 
respects the rights of others—the neighbor who respects his obli- 
gations and respects the sanctity of his agreements in and with a 
world of neighbors.” 

In his famous Chautauqua address on August 14, 1937, President 
Roosevelt said further: 

“We shun political commitments which might entangle us in 
foreign wars *. We are not isolationists except insofar as 
we seek to isolate ourselves completely from wars . I hate 
war * * +, We can and will defend ourself and defend our 
neighborhood.” 

By “neighborhood,” of course, the President did not imply the 
Far East nor Europe, but by it he meant a continuation of the 
policies which have been in practice by this Government for years, 
namely, that of the Monroe Doctrine. 

. Many have seized upon the word “quarantine” used by the Presi- 
dent at Chicago on October 5, 1937. Wishing to erect a scarecrow, 
they have lifted this word from its context and have attempted to 
read into it the meaning “secretive collective action.” Let us see 
exactly what the President did say at Chicago: 

“It seems to be unfortunately true,” he said, “that the epidemic 
of world lawlessness is spreading. When an epidemic of physical 
disease starts to spread the community approves and joins in a 
quarantine of the patients in order to protect the health of the 
community against the spread of the disease. 

“Tt is my determination,” he added by way of further amplifica- 
tion, “to pursue a policy of peace and to adopt every practicable 
measure to avoid involvement in war. It ought to be inconceivable 
that in this modern era, and in the face of experience, any nation 
could be so foolish and ruthless as to run the risk of plunging the 
whole world into war by invading and violating in contravention of 
solemn treaties the territory of other nations that have done them 
no real harm and which are too weak to protect themselves ade- 
quately, Yet the peace of the world and the welfare and security 
of every nation is today being threatened by that very thing. 

“War is a contagion,” he went on, “whether it be declared or 
undeclared. It can engulf States and peoples remote from the 
original scene of hostilities. We are determined to keep out of 
war, yet we cannot insure ourselves against the disastrous effects 
of war and the dangers of involvement. We are adopting such 
measures as will minimize our risk of involvement, but we cannot 
have complete protection in a world of disorder in which confidence 
and security have broken down. 

“Tf civilization is to survive,” he added, “the principles of the 
Prince of Peace must be restored. Shattered trust between nations 
must be revived. America hates war. America hopes for peace. 
Therefore, America actively engages in the search for peace.” 

If you will take into consideration what the President has said 
on various occasions, as quoted, and further, consider the whole of 
the President’s Chicago speech and particularly that portion of it 
which I have just read in which the word “quarantine” was used, 
I am sure that you will agree with me that there is no ground 
whatever upon which to base an opinion that the President seeks 
to involve this Nation in aggressive warfare. 

The foreign policy of this Government has been stated and re- 
iterated repeatedly by the Secretary of State, the Honorable Cor- 
dell Hull. Anyone who heard or who has read the great speech 
made by Secretary Hull last Thursday over the radio here in 
Washington on an international hook-up cannot but fail to under- 
stand, if he so desires, what our foreign policies are. He discussed 
thoroughly every phase of this question, and what he said at that 
time was merely bringing together, with more elaboration, what 
he has heretofore stated in numerous interviews and 
As evidence of that fact permit me to draw your attention to the 
challenge to international anarchy made by Secretary Hull in his 
declaration of July 16, 1937, to which 61 governments in all parts 
of the world replied. 

Now, what precisely did Secretary Hull advocate in this declara- 
tion? This is important because here, rather than in irresponsible 
fulminations which occasionally arise, is the true foundation of 
American policy. First, Secretary Hull advocated national and 
international self-restraint, as well as the revitalization of inter- 
national law, and, in his opinion, these aims could best be achieved 
by abstention from the use of force and from interference—note 
that now—from interference in the internal affairs of other na- 
tions, and by the adjustment of problems of international relations 
through peaceful negotiation and agreement.: Secondly, he favored 
steps toward the promotion of economic security and stability all 
over the world. Thirdly, while recognizing the necessity for main- 

feet pas armed forces sufficient to assure national security, he up- 

held the principle of proportional armament, or, in other words, 
that armaments might be limited and reduced by international 
agreement according to the actions of the other governments 
directly concerned. In his conclusion Secretary Hull made it 
abundantly clear that this country was prepared to cooperate by 
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28 — and practical means in the implementation of these 
principles. 

I believe I can state, without fear of correction, that Secretary 
Hull was motivated in defining a system of conduct between na- 
tions by the profound conviction that where there is international 
insecurity, which breeds militarism and gangsterism, democracy 
does not thrive. In his own words, made in a speech in New York 
on September 19, 1937, Secretary Hull said: 

“We must make our contribution toward the realization of the 
conditions upon which peace everywhere can be maintained or 
ultimately we shall have to sustain and protect ourselves amidst an 
outside world ridden by war and force. * * * Is it not evident 
that if the rule of law gives way to international anarchy, the 
security of this country would become seriously jeopardized?” 

The first of Secretary Hull’s points stressed that “this country 
constantly and consistently advocates maintenance of peace.” 

OS Roosevelt in an address on Pan American Day in 1937 

“A durable peace, one that will resist the onslaught of untoward 
or temporary circumstances demands a policy based on 
positive international cooperation, on mutual confidence, and on 
united effort in the solution of problems of common concern.” 

The President and the Secretary of State have given a practical 
demonstration of what they mean in the good-neighbor relations 
which they have sponsored between this country and the countries 
of Latin America and between the countries of Latin America 
themselves. 

Too, other principles set out by Secretary Hull had to do with 
international self-restraint and the revitalizing of international 
law. In short, it is unmistakably the belief of the present admin- 
istration that the conduct which makes for good neighborly rela- 
tions between individuals in a community makes for good neigh- 
borly relations between States in the international community. 

In this regard, Secretary Hull explained in an address on Septem- 
ber 1, 1937, using the following words: 

“Reduced to elemental terms, international problems bear a 
striking analogy to the private relationships of a group of human 
beings. There are the same instances of altruism and selfishness, 
of complacency and jealousy, of good nature, and backbiting tha 
we find in any normal community. And the individual we most 
admire is the one who, while not yielding his rights or allowing 
himself to be imposed upon or standing in judgment on his 
neighbor, yet goes out of his way to understand the other man's 
problems, to give him a helping hand, and to try to prevent 
quarrels from breaking out that might split the neighborhood. 
When translated into international affairs, the picture is not too 
far different, and the guiding principle of good neighborliness 18 
the most effective contribution a man or a nation can make to the 
well-being of the community.” 

Do these sound like the words of men who are planning an ag- 
gressive attack, who are preparing in a deyious manner known only 
to a few to launch this country into collective action against an- 
other country? Certainly there is not the remotest hint here of 
involving this country in aggressive warfare, of secret agreements 
with a European power to the exclusion of the long standing prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine, of the casting aside of the funda- 
mental policy of this country to cooperate with all without entan- 
gling alliances in an honest and above-board effort to put into 
operation effective machinery for peace in the community of 
nations. 

These points from the declarations of the President and the 
Secretary of State are the underlying principles of American foreign 
policy. The United States, it has and is now being made crystal 
clear, is resolved not to enter into “entangling alliances or entan- 
gling commitments.” 

Recently, a resolution was introduced in the House which con- 
tained this question, “Does the President of the United States 
intend to pursue the historic policy of the United States as laid 
down by W. or does he expect to depart from it as was 
done in 1917?“ Secretary Hull said, This Government is continu- 

to pursue the historic policy of the United States.” 
George Washington’s fifth annual address delivered at Phila- 
delphia, December 3, 1793, he said: 

“There is a rank due to the United States among nations, which 
will be withheld if not absolutely lost by the reputation of weak- 
ness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it; if 
we desire to secure peace, one of the most powerful instruments of 
our rising prosperity, it must be known that we are at all times 
ready for war.” 

Suffice it to stress that this country is wisely preparing for any 
contingency, as it does through the bill which passed the House 
today, does not indicate that an increase of American armaments 
means that we are about to strike out at any nation, but rather 
that when the nations of the world are wearied of uneconomical 
rearmament, the consequence of political bickering and economic 
backbiting, this Nation wishes to be in a position where it can 
negotiate on an equal footing with the other great powers and can 
throw the full weight of its influence into the scales on the side of 
arms limitation and reduction. 

This Nation stands today, as it has for years past, and 
eager to cooperate in any way with any nation or combination of 
nations to limit the armaments that threaten the peace of the 
world. Recent statements both by the President and the Secretary 
ot State have emphasized this fact. On the day when the nations 
begin to compose their differences and free their trade from ex- 
cessive impediments internal and international conditions will 
begin to improve, tension will become less grave, security will 
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become greater, and the demand for nonproductive military prepa- 
ration will disappear. 

Then, and not until then, will be the time to resume the talk 
of disarmament and disarmament conferences. Then will be the 
moment for another move forward. Then, in proportion to the 
appeasement in the political and economic spheres, will limitation 
and reduction of armaments take place. 

Meanwhile this Nation is exerting every effort to speed that 
day. Through the gloom of military preparation and disregard 
for treaties and national boundaries the policies of this Nation 
shine as the one ray of hope. To this patient task the President 
and the Secretary of State have set themselves in rebuilding the 
world’s shattered trade routes by means of this administration's 
program of reciprocal agreements. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull know that trade and 
peace go hand in hand. They know that trade moves on a two- 
way thoroughfare and that excessive tariffs, high quotas, and 
e restrictions choke the free flow of commerce. They 

ow that mutually beneficial trade gives birth to mutual security 
among nations. They know that this can result in but one 
thing—mutual confidence and respect among nations. Once mu- 
tual confidence and respect have been restored the necessity for 
excessive armaments will disappear. Once excessive armaments 
disappear the peoples of the earth may concentrate on construc- 
tive rather than destructive effort. Acting on this knowledge, 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull have been engaged 
since this administration came into office to clear the trade routes 
between the United States and its neighboring nations. 

The Navy increase for which we are asking will be giving us 
merely enough power to defend our coasts and preserve the Monroe 
Doctrine in the South and Central American countries. Europe is 
in such a condition that national boundaries change overnight. 
The dictators appear intent upon running roughshod over the 
rights of the people. Might is being recognized rather than right. 
No one even dares hazard a guess as to what may occur in Europe 
fm the near future. In the Par East, Japan is slowly assimilating 
vast portions of China. Three countries—Germany, Italy, and 
Japan—have banded together in secret agreement. In view of these 
developments it is imperative that we build our Navy sufficiently 
strong for the preservation of our rights and the protection of our 
people. Everyone will agree, I think, that if we are properly 
equipped other nations, militarily inclined, will give pause before 
daring to violate our rights. 

This Government refuses to let its people be gored between the 
horns of the dilemma of international behavior. It seeks neither 
to police the world in restoring the observance of international 
law and order nor does it seek to isolate itself diplomatically. It 
continues its traditional policy of contributing what it may, with- 
out entangling alliances or commitments to the revitalization of 
international law and order, and traditionally avoids a policy of 
complete isolation that permits international anarchy to run its 
course. 

It expands its naval forces with Ui will toward no nation, but 
with the intent to continue its friendly relations with all. It 
actively engages in seeking to better trade relations with all to the 
end that there will be economic friction with none, while at the 
same time it strengthens its defenses to give pause to those with 
aggressive intent. 

As such it is clear that we are building, not for war but for 
peace. We seek only the end that our people may continue to live 
and prosper in peace. 


Trade Agreement With Great Britain 
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STATEMENT BY HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY, OF MASSA- 
CHUSEITS, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY 
INFORMATION 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
made by me before the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion: 


Mr. Chairman, I appear at this hearing today hopeful that 
those entrusted with the negotiation of our entry into a reciprocal- 
trade treaty with Great Britain will have in mind that there are 
some 12,000,000 of workers unemployed, that the Congress of the 
United States has appropriated during the past 5 years many bil- 
lions of dollars in an honest effort to provide for those workers 
unable to secure employment, 

To my mind it is wholly inconsistent for Congress to appropri- 
ate billions of dollars yearly to provide relief for those workers 
unable to secure employment while agencies of our Government 
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knowingly participate in actions which can only result in forcing 
additional thousands of American workers into unemployment 
and thus, I regret to say, make them dependent upon the Gov- 
ernment for relief. 

I wish to protest most emphatically against the nullification 
of the protection accorded in the tariff law to products of Ameri- 
can workers through the absolute right given to importers to set 
their own dutiable value on imports as was specifically provided 
for in the Czechoslovakian trade treaty, page 10, article 6. The 
Congress specifically provided in section 402 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 that Customs or Treasury Department appraisers of value 
on f merchandise must definitely ascertain the value for 
dutiable p of imports. The Congress further provided 
that wherein an appraiser could not definitely ascertain foreign 
value or export value or United States value or cost of production, 
he must consider American value. Yet, under this provision of 
the Czechoslovakian trade treaty, our appraisers are estopped of 
“definitely ascertaining value’ because the im r is “safe- 
guarded any adverse change in dutiable value.” In other 
words, through possible promoted undervaluation, importers of 
foreign goods or foreign exporters to the United States will be 
permitted to place their own’ value on imports which can only 
result in further eliminating the protection which Congress in- 
tended to accord the products of American workers and American 
farmers and further fritters away the revenues which our Treas- 
ury Department is so badly in need of and should collect. 

As I look over the items listed for negotiations, I note 
that most all of the articles referred to are comparable to those 
which we produce in the United States. 

For our Government to consider a reduction in import duties of 
products of foreign nations which products are directly com- 
petitive with our own products in our own markets, while some 
twelve millions of our American workers are unable to find any 
work, is in itself almost unbelievable. Yet, when we find that 
the imports of those of our products on which it is proposed that 
we reduce our present inadequate customs tax have increased 
during the past 5 years from 100 percent to 3,000 percent, and, 
further find that in some instances Japan, rather than Great 
Britain or the United Kingdom, is the largest source of imports, 
is there any wonder that we find a growing demand for definite 
relief from the ? 

While I have not gone through the statistics of all the articles 
listed for possible reduction, I note that the imports of those 
articles, the production of which provides employment for many 
thousands of Americans in my onal district, have in- 
creased in quantity in 1937 as compared with 1932 as follows: 


Wool tops. 


Cotton sheets and pillow cases (with 85 percent of our 1937 


imports Sron FRA) ²²—2:. . erin Sune 700 
Countable cotton cloth (with 75 percent of our 1937 imports 
„ . nig ee ners 500 


In view of these definite facts one has to wonder whether or 
not the officials of the State Department are actually aware of 
the millions of our workers who are unable to find employment 
and further are actually aware that while these many millions 
are unable to secure profitable employment those who have jobs 
are forced to forego demands for higher pay or shorter hours, to 
which they are entitled, because of the competition in our own 
market of these products of foreign workers. 

Represen the people of the Seventh Massachusetts Con- 
gressional District and endorsing the action of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, I wish to emphatically protest against our entry into 
any reciprocal-trade treaty with Great Britain which will result in 
the workers of our woolen mills, our shoe workers, our cotton- 
mill workers, the workers in our leather tanneries, and the workers 
in other industries of our country being deprived of employment 
opportunities through the entry of foreign-made goods into Ameri- 
can markets. 

I wish to reiterate to your body and through you to those to 
whom you will report that one of the greatest benefits to those 
fascistically inclined is for the American people to find that ap- 
pointed officials of our Government have taken upon themselves 
to set aside the expressed will of the elected officials of our 
Government. $ 

I would direct your attention to the roll-call vote of the House 
of Representatives last Friday wherein a majority of the Mem- 
bers amended the tax bill to provide an excise tax of 6 cents a 
pound on top of the present tariff rate of 314 cents on imports of 
pork products. Statistics indicate that our importation of pork 
products is but a small percentage of our exports, but the elected 
representatives of the American people indicated their open hos- 
tility of any provision of law or provision of trade treaty wherein 
products of foreign countries are permitted entry into the United 
States at total costs which are less than our costs of production. 
When the Members of the House of Representatives are given an 
opportunity to pass on questions pertaining to imports, I have 
no hesitancy in stating to you that they will, without question, 
make impossible the continued landing of foreign goods which 
are competitive with our own products at total costs which are 
less than our costs of production. 
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President Roosevelt, in a letter to Senator O'MAHONEY at the 
time the State Department sought extension of the authorization 
to enter into trade treaties, stated publicly that American wool 
products required protection, The city of Lawrence is one of the 
largest woolen centers in the United States. It is my understand- 
ing that the woolen milis of Lawrence, employing several thousand 
American workers, use almost exclusively wool produced in the 
United States. We export practically no wool, and consequently 
every thousand dollars’ worth of woolen goods which we import not 
only deprives the woolen-mill workers of America of much needed 
employment, but deprives American wool growers of a market for 
their product. 

You have had presented to you petitions signed by several thou- 
sand woolen-mill workers of Lawrence, and I have no hesitancy in 
saying that additional thousands would have signed such petitions 
were they given the opportunity. 

Workers employed in our woolen mills, our shoe factories, our 
leather tanneries, our cotton mills, and other American industries 
receive wages, which are none too high, of from 2 to 10 times the 
wages paid for comparable work in foreign countries. While it is 
true that the workers in Great Britain receive from one-third to 
one-half the wages paid to American workers, any trade treaty we 
enter into also applies to the products of Japan, where the workers 
receive at the most but one-tenth of the wages paid to the Amer- 
ican workers. Also, it would be well to have in mind that American 
workers, for the most part, are employed 40 hours a week while 
workers in foreign countries work from 48 to 72 hours per week. 

Much has been made of the fact that our imports represent but 
a small percen of our domestic production, but little considera- 
tion has apparently been given to the fact that these imports 
offered for sale at prices less than our costs of production deprive 
our industries of orders and our workers of increases in wages 
they are entitled to and would get if there were not so many mil- 
lions of American workers unemployed. 

Congress is considering the enactment of wage and hour legis- 
lation and I am hopeful that such legislation will be enacted 
during the next 60 days. 

A wage and hour bill was recently recommitted to the Labor 
Committee because it permitted of the continuation of such low 
wages paid in certain sections of our country that our workers 
could not maintain what we refer to as the American standard 
of living. We are going, I hope and beliece, to enact a wage and 
hour law which will require American employers to pay a mini- 
mum wage of 40 cents an hour without any differentials. Yet, 
our State Department, I regret to find, is entering into reciprocal- 
trade treaties whereby products of workers in foreign countries 
paid as low as 10 cents an hour will be delivered into our Ameri- 
can market at total landed costs which are so much lower than 
our costs of production that, in reality, many Members of Con- 
gress honestly feel will simply deprive our workers of even their 
present jobs. 

I sincerely trust that no action on the part of our State De- 
partment through our entry into trade treaties will provide an 
excuse whereby Congress might be prevented from enacting a 
wage and hour law so badly needed for the benefit of millions of 
American workers. 


The Pottery Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE E. IMHOFF 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1938 


STATEMENT BY HON. LAWRENCE E. IMHOFF, OF OHIO, BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Mr. IMHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me this date before the Reciprocity Committee 
in behalf of the pottery industry: 


I appear to speak in behalf of the pottery industry in my 
district. Both employers and employees of the industry are much 
interested in this proposed treaty because any preferential rates 
accorded the United Kingdom on pottery is given automatically to 
Japan. 

That is the real menace of this treaty insofar as my constituents 
are concerned—Japan. 

Imports from the United Kingdom of competitive ware, includ- 
ing plain and decorated chinaware, in 1937 totaled 837,251 dozen. 
From Japan for the same year imports totaled 9,637,824 dozen. 
Therefore, any reduction given the United Kingdom would only 
mean additional gratuities to Japan. 

Importations of competitive ware from Japan now equal 35 to 
40 percent of the total domestic production, as compared with the 
entire world. Japan is exporting to this country about 82 percent 
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of the total quantity. It seems very obvious to me that any 
reduction in our tariff rates, ostensibly to the United Kingdom but 
in reality to Japan, will make the latter country the chief bene- 
ficiary. It will result in Japan being practically given the entire 
market. It will be an invitation to Japan to absorb additional 
American business which she now controls to the extent of 35 or 
40 percent. 

The American pottery worker is paid a wage equivalent to 71 or 
72 cents an hour, while the Japanese worker receives approximately 
5 cents an hour. As the cost of pottery production is 62 percent 
Iapan it is obvious the American worker cannot compete against 

apan. 

These men have given the best part of their lives to the develop- 
ment of this industry, and many American manufacturers have 
their last dollar inyested in their plants. During the past few 
years they have seen these Japanese importations increase each 
year over the preceding year to the great detriment of the Ameri- 
can industry and thousands of American workers. These manu- 
facturers wish to operate their plants at capacity. They wish to 
employ the greatest possible number of men and to pay them good 
wages, but in the face of the flood of Japanese importations, man- 
ufactured in that country under a badly depreciated currency and 
notoriously cheap labor, they find it impossible to do so. 

Late figures reveal that the pottery industry in normal times em- 
ploys approximately 25,000 workers. Only 13,000 or 14,000 are 
employed at this time. I understand approximately 5,000 workers 
have been permanently separated from the industry due to Japa- 
nese competition. There are employed normally in my congres- 
sional district in Ohio some several thousand men. These men, for 
the most part, have spent the better part of a lifetime in specializ- 
ing in this kind of work. 

When the potteries are idle they are unable to obtain employ- 
ment elsewhere as in many cases they are unfitted for other em- 
ployment. In many other cases they are arriving at an age where 
they are rejected for younger men should they apply for other work. 
Therefore, when the potteries are idle they join the ranks of the 
unemployed. Not only they but their families, representing many 
thousand families, have no means of subsistence, and in many in- 
APANA must suffer because of the lack of the very necessities of 

e. 

The keynote of the administration's plan to bring our country 
out of the depressed condition in which we have been floundering 
has been to increase the purchasing power of our people through 
increased employment at reasonable wages. This cannot be done 
in the case of the pottery workers unless they are given some meas- 
ure of relief from the conditions relative to foreign importations, 

In closing I want to state that I represent one of the big indus- 
tries of the United States—not big in the sense of numbers em- 
ployed as compared with the United States Steel Corporation and 
like industries, which employ 200,000 and upward, but big in the 
sense that it is the only industry of the kind in the United States 
making but one class of merchandise, tableware, such as plates, 
cups, and saucers. 

As indicated before, this industry has been struggling for years 
against Japanese competition. If we can obtain a quota, say, of 
5,000,000 dozen of importation from any country of the world, there 
will not be idle pottery workers in the United States nor a factory 
that would not be working at capacity in our country. 

My remarks, gentlemen, have been directed particularly against 
Japan, although I am speaking here in connection with the recipro- 
cal-trade agreement with the United Kingdom for the reason it 
appears to me that Japan will be the real beneficiary if any prefer- 
ential rates are given the United Kingdom on pottery. 

I thank you for your attention. 


Gen. Vladimir Krzyzanowski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, from its very beginning, Amer- 
ican history is replete with examples of Polish heroism, We 
all are familiar with the outstanding military courage and 
ability of Generals Pulaski and Kosciusko in the Revolution- 
ary War. Much has been written of their service to our 
Nation. Among the hundreds of other Polish patriots who 
performed exceptional service in the ranks of the Continental 
Army, we recall with pride the names of Kowacz, Botzen, 
Jolereski, Baldeski, Kotkowski, Litowski, Rogowski, Zielinski, 
Mieszkowski, Krystyn, Elholm, Grabowski, Uzdowski, Mikla- 
siewicz, Bieniowski, Jerzmanowski, Krassowski, and Tarlecki. 

In the War of 1812 and again, in 1846, in the War with 
Mexico, the American cause was defended by a large number 
of Polish military leaders. In the latter war, Capt. Karol 
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Radziminski, Capt. Napoleon Koscialkiwski, and Sergt. Ig- 
natius Szumowski played unusually prominent parts. 

It was not unnatural that the Poles took such a leading role 
in our early military struggles. Their forefathers, for cen- 
turies had fought and died to preserve the identity and 
independence of their homeland against the ambition and 
invasion of her neighbors. The love of liberty, self-gov- 
ernment, and tolerance is inherent with the Polish people. 
Time and again they have laid down their lives that those 
prerogatives might not be denied. They joined the early 
struggles of this new Nation because they saw in our success 
the victory and protection of those same high principles. 
From the very beginning, as soldiers and as citizens, they 
have been vast contributors to America’s development and 
independence. 

When the sad event of our Civil War occurred, 30,000 
poles were living in the United States. One-sixth of this 
number actively joined the military forces—4,000 with the 
Union Army and 1,000 with the Confederate Army. Char- 
acteristically, many of this number became leaders and they 
fought with zeal and distinction for the cause which they 
thought to be right. Capt. Konstanty Bledowski was the 
first Union officer to fall on the field of battle. Capt. Alex- 
ander Bielaski, Capt. Joseph Gloskowski, and Lt. Julius S. 
Krzywoszynski, of the Union forces were cited after the 
war for their gallant conduct. On the Confederate side, 
Gen. Kasper Tochman, Col. Vincent Sulakowski, Col. Hipolit 
Oladowski, Capt. Peter Stankiewicz, and Col. Arthur Gra- 
bowski rendered valorous service. 

But foremost among the Polish heroes of the Civil War 
stands the name of Gen. Vladimir Krzyzanowski. Not only 
in military conduct but also in civilian life he served his Gov- 
ernment with everlasting credit. 

General Krzyzanowski was born on July 8, 1824, at Roz- 
nova, Posen, Germany. Of genuine Polish stock, the Krzyza- 
nowskis, like the Pulaskis, had for generations followed the 
military life. They, too, were valiant supporters of Polish 
independence and young Vladimir entered the Army at an 
early age. At the age of 22 he was an active participant in 
the ill-fated Polish revolution of that date. To escape exile 
to Siberia, he fled to America where, he was told, all men 
were free to enjoy the blessings of liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

For years Krzyzanowski led a quiet, useful life in this 
country. He added to his youthful education and became a 
successful and capable civil engineer. At length he moved 
to the Capital City of Washington and set up in business as 
amerchant. This was far afield of his strenuous early exist- 
ence in Poland, but he acclimated himself easily and enjoyed 
the advantages and liberties that the new country offered. 
He continued his natural interest in military affairs how- 
ever, and there is ample evidence that he took more than a 
cursory interest in politics. 

But it took only the certainty of the Civil War to bring 
Krzyzanowski back into active Army service. He hastened 
to join the Fifty-eight Regiment of the New York Volun- 
teers and, from that day on, he gave to the Union forces the 
incalculable benefit of his military training, resourcefulness, 
and indomitable courage. 

Serving with the New York Volunteers, he was quickly ad- 
vanced to the rank of colonel. He served throughout the 
war, first with the Army of the Potomac and later in Georgia 
and Alabama. 

Although Krzyzanowski was only 36 years of age when he 
enlisted, the War Department shortly afterward requested 
him to organize a special regiment of infantry. He desig- 
nated his regiment the United States Rifles and he was so 
successful with this detachment that he was promoted to 
the rank of brigadier general. 

No general in the Civil War took an active part in more 
battles than did Krzyzanowski. Especially he distinguished 
himself in the battles of Gettysburg, Bull Run, Chancellors- 
ville, and Cross Key. He fought in the thick of the combat 
and he provided a constant inspiration for his men. He 
fought numerous battles throughout the South and was suc- 
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cessful in stopping that valiant old general of the South, 
Stonewall Jackson. To his great credit, it is recorded that, 
throughout his forages in the South, he was consistently 
kind to his prisoners and especially humane to civilians. 

A flashing, colorful, stout-hearted soldier and a masterful 
military strategist, he was a kindly, generous, beloved man 
behind the lines. The men under his command idolized him. 
After the war, as a token of their love and respect for him, 
his regiment presented General Krzyzanowski with a beauti- 
ful sword, on which was inscribed these words: 


In deep respect to our beloved commander, from the officers and 
men of the Second Brigade, Third Division, Third Army Corps. 


After the war was over the general never returned to 
private life. He continued to serve the United States Gov- 
ernment, in one important capacity after another, until the 
day that he died. Although not much is said of his states- 
manship in later life, in many respects it equalled his con- 
spicuous military service. 

Immediately after the war he entered the Customs Service 
of the Federal Government. A year later, in 1867, the United 
States purchased Alaska from Russia. General Krzyzanowski 
was sent to far-off Alaska to become its first Governor. From 
there he moved to the other extreme of our possessions and 
served the Government at the Isthmus of Panama. 

In 1883, at the age of 59, he left Panama and became 
special agent in the customhouse at New York City. He 
held this position until his death, 4 years following. In the 
meantime he was elected a post commander of the G. A. R., 
and had a number of other singular honors heaped upon him. 

Il for a year with Bright’s disease, at the age of 63, on the 
morning of January 31, 1887, the courageous general breathed 
his last. He found his last resting place in Greenwood Cem- 
etery, New York City, in the soil of the Nation he chose to 
serve. In peace and in war he served his beloved adopted 
country with honor, integrity, and distinction. No man ever 
served himself, his race, nor his Nation with greater credit 
than Gen. Vladimir Krzyzanowski. He deserves a high 
place in the long list of famous Polish-American patriots. 
It is a privilege to be permitted, as I am, to pay tribute to 
one who so richly deserves our commendation and our praise. 


Editorial on Peace Entitled “Isolation or Participa- 
tion—Which?” by William Randolph Hearst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1938 


EDITORIAL BY WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST IN THE NEW 
YORK JOURNAL OF MARCH 20, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial by 
William Randolph Hearst that appeared in the New York 
Journal and American in the issue of Sunday, March 20, 
1938, entitled “Isolation or Participation—Which?” 


Secretary Hull has spoken 5,000 words about the foreign 3 
ol the United States without saying what a e e policy is. 

Secretary Hull's speech is reminiscent the story about the 
c E EE He came home wild 
with political enthusiasm, 

He told his wife that the speaker of the evening had made the 
most marvelous speech he had ever heard. 

“What did he talk about?” said the wife. 

“Well,” said the man hesitatingly, “he didn’t exactly say.” 

Secretary Hull talked about our foreign policy, but what it is he 
did not say. 

Perhaps he does not know. 

He is evidently very innocent in regard to the foreign policies 
of other nations. 

Perhaps he is equally innocent in regard to our own. 
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In the of his speech the estimable Secretary says: 

“On July 16, 1937, I issued a public statement setting forth the 
fundamental principles to which our Government adheres in the 
formulation of its foreign policy. 

“The most important of these principles, which are indispensable 
to a satisfactory international order, are as follows: 

“Maintenance of peace should be constantly advocated and prac- 
ti 


ced. 

“All nations should, through voluntary self-restraint, abstain 
from use of force in pursuit of policy and from interference in the 
internal affairs of other nations. 

“All nations should seek to adjust problems arising in their in- 
ternational relations by processes of peaceful negotiation and 
agreement. 

“All nations should uphold the principle of the sanctity of 
treaties and of faithful observance of international agreements. 

“Modification of provisions of treaties, when need therefor arises, 
should be by orderly processes carried out in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and accommodation. 

“Each nation should respect the rights of others and perform 
scrupulously its own established obligations; in brief, interna- 
tional law and the spirit which underlies it must be revitalized 
and strengthened. 

“Steps should be taken toward promotion of economic security 
and stability the world over through lowering or removal of bar- 
riers to international trade, according of effective equality of com- 
mercial opportunity, and application of the principle of equality 
of commercial treatment.” 

Then continues Secretary Hull, in bland and blissful innocence: 

“On behalf of our Government I transmitted a copy of this 
statement to every government of the world, requesting such com- 
ment as each might see fit to offer. To our profound gratification, 
an overwhelming majority of those governments joined in affirm- 
ing their faith in these vital principles.” 

These principles, sententiously enunciated by the amiable and 
estimable Secretary on July 16, 1937, are all admirable copybook 
maxims. Everybody approves of them in theory. 

Of course “an overwhelming majority” of foreign governments 
joined in affirming their faith in “these vital principles.” 

These foreign governments always approve high-sounding sen- 
timents—and frequently voice them themselves—but never follow 
them in their practical policies, 

It is childish to believe that they will do so now, and it is 
dangerous for the United States to place confidence in their vain 
approval and promise. 

Nevertheless, apparently trusting in these professions of foreign 
nations, Secretary Hull says: A 

“The momentous question—let me repeat—is whether the doc- 
trine of force shall become enthroned once more and bring in its 
wake, inexorably, international anarchy and a relapse into bar- 
barism; or whether this and other peaceful nations, fervently 
attached to the principles which underlie international order, 
shall work unceasingly—singly or in cooperation with each other, 
as circumstances, their traditional policies and practices, and their 
enlightened self-interest may dictate—to promote and preserve 
law, order, morality, and justice as the unshakable bases of 
civilized international relations.” 

Secretary Hull’s speech at this point is reminiscent of another 
story. 

Once when Calvin Coolidge was President, Mrs. Coolidge was ill 
and Mr. Coolidge had to go to church on Sunday alone. 

When he came home Mrs. Coolidge said: 

“How was the sermon, Calvin?” 

“Great” said the President with characteristic briefness. 

“What was the sermon about?” said Mrs. Coolidge. 

“Sin,” said the President laconically. 

“Well,” inquired Mrs. Coolidge, “what did the minister say about 
sin?” 

“He was against it,“ said the President. 

Similarly we are all against the “doctrine of force” and we are 
all in favor of international policies of justice and kindness and 
sweetness and light. 

But Secretary Hull should realize that the “doctrine of force” 
now exists in Europe—that it is now enthroned in the relations 
of European nations—that it always has been, and probably will 
be for a long time to come. 

He should realize, too, that law, order, morality, and justice are 
not the bases of international relations among foreign nations, 
and that we should not place undue confidence in any plan which 
assumes that they are, or that they will be. . 

Secretary Hull further declared, in an ensuing paragraph, that 
“if we turn our backs on the whole foreign problem, it would 
mean a break with our past both internationally and domesti- 
eally—it would mean a voluntary abandonment of some of the 
most important things that have made us a great Nation.” 

Obviously, from the factual records of history, it would mean 
nothing of the kind. 

It would mean, on the contrary, adherence to “the most im- 
portant things” that have made us a great Nation. 

Secretary Hull continues: 

“Under such conditions the sphere of our international rela- 
tionships—economic, cultural, intellectual, and other—would nec- 
essarily shrink and shrivel until we would stand practically alone 
among the nations, a self-constftuted hermit state.” 

But experience proves that “under such conditions,” which are 
the conditions of magnificent isolation which have prevailed in this 
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country for a hundred years, our economic, cultural, and intel- 
lectual activities did not shrink. 

On the contrary, they expanded and extended until we became 
the most civilized, the most powerful, the most prosperous, the 
most intellectually influential Nation in the world. 

BP ewan is not a new and untried experiment of the United 
1 

We followed the policy of political isolation for a hundred years 
and proved its value. 

We abandoned it for 2 years and have been suffering the con- 
sequences ever since. 

Secre Hull now advocates abandoning this historic policy of 
isolation and adopting a policy of participation. 

He says: 

“For the sake of the best interests of our people, we must main- 
tain our strength, our courage, our moral standards, our influence 
in world affairs, and participation in efforts toward success and 
peace.” 

Secretary Hull clearly contrasts the policies of isolation and 
participation. 

He says of isolation: 

“Thrown back upon our own resources, we would find it neces- 
sary to reorganize our entire social and economic structure. The 
process of adaptation to a more or less self-contained existence 
would mean less production and at higher costs, lower living stand- 
ards, regimentation in every phase of life, economic distress to 
Wage earners and farmers and to their families, and the dole on an 
ever-increasing scale.” . 

But how can Secretary Hull deliberately giye utterance to any 
statement which is at such complete variance with the plain and 
incontrovertible facts? t 

Isolation and protection are and have been the historic policies 
of the United States. ; 

It is Secretary Hull and the New Deal administration which are 
now “reorganizing our entire social and economic structure.” 

It is the New Deal policy of destructive taxation which is now 
bringing about “less production and at higher costs.” 

It is the abandonment by Secretary Hull and the. New Deal of 
America’s established policy of protection to American labor and 
American industry which is now causing “lower living standards” 
a distress to wage earners and farmers and to their 
‘amilies.” 

It is the New Deal which stands persistently and fundamentally 
as a principle on “regimentation in every walk of life,” and as a 
practice for “the dole on an ever-increasing scale.” 

Secretary Hull is turning the facts upside down to prove his 
tt egy Sra 

conclusion, Secretary Hull, referring to the imaginary evil 
effects of isolation, declares: id 

“All this we would be doing in pursuit of the notion that by so 
doing we would avoid war. But would these policies, while en- 
tailing such enormous sacrifices and rendering the Nation more and 
more decadent, really give us any such assurance? 

“Reason and experience definitely point to the contrary. We 
may seek to withdraw from participation in world affairs, but we 
cannot thereby withdraw from the world itself. Isolation is not a 
means to security; it is a fruitful source of insecurity.” 

But we have seen that the Nation is being rendered “more and 
more decadent” by the un-American policies of the New Deal; and 
even grammar-school children know that “reason and experience” 
and history teach that it is not isolation but “participation in 
world affairs” which has involved us in war; while splendid and 
protective isolation gave us a hundred years of peace and pros- 
perity. 

“Isolation” has been a means to security, and “participation” in 
foreign complications “a fruitful source of insecurity.” 

In defining the kind of peace he hopes for and the kind of par- 
ticipation he desires, Secretary Hull quotes from President Roose- 
velt's Chicago speech: 

“America hopes for peace. Therefore America actively engages 
in the search for peace.” 

How America will “actively engage” the President defines in the 
same speech in Chicago. - 

He says: 

“The peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort to up- 
hold laws and principles upon which peace can rest secure.” 

And further along in the same speech he says: 

“Surely the 90 percent who want to live in peace under law and 
in accordance with moral standards that have received almost 
universal acceptance through the centuries can and must find 
some way to make their will prevail.” 

This may mean very little in the way of American participation 
in European political situations and complications or it may mean 
a great deal. 

A strict pursuance of the policy might easily involve us in an- 


other world war. 

The interpretation of Secretary Hull's speech by the Daily 
Worker—recognized organ in the United States of the Communist 
Government at Moscow—is that the speech means war—and war on 
behalf of Soviet Russia. 

It is to be hoped that someone in authority in the administra- 
tion, other than Secretary Hull, will elucidate the foreign policy of 
the United States a little more clearly, and a little more reassur- 
ingly, and also elucidate Secretary Hull’s speech. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 
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Un-American Termites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the events of 
the past few weeks in Europe and in South America must 
awaken in the minds of all Americans a keen desire for 
surveillance of all un-American activities. Such events must 
likewise be definite proof that threats to democracies come 
from within as well as from abroad. In fact, if it were not 
for the constant boring from within of undemocratic organ- 
izations there would be much less opportunity for a Com- 
munist, Nazi, or Fascist state securing a foothold in any 
country for only by the boring-in process is the victim weak- 
ened to the extent of its inability to resist the threats of 
the aggressor. 

While there are in the world today three distinct major 
forms of government, namely, communistic, Fascist—includ- 
ing Nazi—and democratic, the first two are similar, although 
of vastly different origin. The third, the democratic, is the 
opposite of the other two. In Communist and Fascist states 
the government is supreme over everything, even including 
church and people, while in the democratic state the people 
are supreme and may come and go, do or not do as they 
see fit, providing they do not molest one another or the 
property of one another. 

For over 150 years the people of the United States have 
enjoyed the fruits of democracy. No nation in the world 
has prospered as we have in a like period of time and in 
no country have the people had greater benefits nor more 
happiness than have our people in the past century and a 
half. So, is it any wonder that we should do everything 
possible to protect our present form of government which 
has been so good to us? Yet, even though America may 
point with pride to its achievements under a democratic 
form of government, even though all nations have jealously 
regarded us and many have patterned their own govern- 
ments after ours, there has grown up in the world of late 
years a trend away from democracies. 

It is difficult, of course, in a few words, to describe the 
causes for this trend, but it is probably due in the main toa 
few ambitious and in some cases politically minded unscru- 
pulous individuals securing as a result of unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions sufficient and controlling power over a 
people long accustomed to being downtrodden. The people 
in all of the states in Europe and Asia now governed by 
dictators never actually knew what real freedom was like. 
Most of them, in fact, have always lived in fear and want, 
and consequently it was both natural for them to seek a 
change in government, and natural, as a result of their sup- 
pressed feelings, for them to accede to a new regime of 
domination. 

But in America the people have been free, they have been 
their own masters, and have prospered in direct relation to 
their efforts and abilities. They have been a part of a gov- 
ernment which has been responsible to them. Therefore, it 
is perfectly natural that the barbaric theories of government 
which various democracies all over the world are now making 
a last stand against have not met with much favor here. 

I must admit, however, that the real test for America in 
this respect is directly ahead, for with the recent success of 
the European and the Asiatic dictators in gaining more 
power and with the fact that the United States is alive 
today with un-American termites who are endeavoring to 
eat away the foundation of our democracy, our enemies 
from without and our enemies from within have been greatly 
heartened. 

Organizations such as the German-American Bund, an 
outgrowth of the Friends of New Germany and its prede- 
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cessor Teutonia, are increasingly more active and are among 
the outstanding of present-day un-American movements. 
Organizations such as the German Bund make no attempt 
to conceal the fact that they recognize only nazi-ism and 
their Nazi ruler, Hitler. They not only preach un-American 
doctrines but they are constantiy fanning the fires of class 
hatred here by attacking the religions of our citizens and 
our form of government. Yet despite this bold denuncia- 
tion of American institutions they hide under the protection 
of our American Constitution, not because they believe in 
it but solely because of the guaranties of freedom which 
they find in it. The ironical point of it all is that a huge 
majority of them obtain their living from American industry 
and, in fact, many of them obtain it through our generous 
relief system. In turn they show their gratitude by plan- 
ning to destroy. Therefore, I say, let us deal with the ras- 
cals as they would deal with us. 

Let us, among other things, increase the personnel of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation so that it will have sufficient 
manpower to keep these un-American organizations under 
constant surveillance. Let us begin immediately to close 
up every Nazi and Communist camp in the country, even if 
it means empowering the State militia to step in and halt 
their activities. 

I am for shearing these un-American termites without 
further delay, for I am definitely of the opinion that if we 
are to retain a full measure of protection against the 
world’s barbaric aggressors we must rid our own backyard 
of the un-American parasites which now infest it. 

In this way, and only in this way. can we be certain that 
we will preserve for our people and our posterity the happi- 
ness and blessings which are the fruit of a true democracy. 


The Present Immigration Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, OF NEW YORK, 
ON MARCH 21, 1938 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress which I delivered over the radio on March 21, 1938: 


For some unfortunate reason whenever immigration is discussed, 
either in Congress or before any other group, emotion and preju- 
dices are permitted to hold sway and an objective consideration 
and analysis of any phase of the subject becomes impossible. Why 
that is so is difficult to understand. There are extremists who be- 
lieve that all immigration should be stopped, and the deportation 
of all possible aliens now in the country directed. There are other 
extremists who are convinced that we should have the “open door” 
as to any and all immigrants, and that the deportation of aliens 
should be rigidly circumscribed to a few classes. Possibly the fact 
that we are so largely made up of varying degrees of foreign stock 
makes a detached impersonal view of the subject difficult. 

I feel, however, that the subject of immigration, affecting as it 
does not only human beings but the welfare of the country, should 
be considered and discussed dispassionately, having in mind the 
primary thought that the entry and deportation of aliens should 
be controlled for the interest of the American people—yet, con- 
trolled with that degree of humaneness possible, because you are 
dealing with human beings. In my own career, both in and out of 
Congress, I always advocated the one great factor which should 
control the situation “keep our families united.” 

For many years following the formation of the Nation, practically 
unrestricted immigration was encouraged. The economic condition 
of the country probably contributed to that policy. The country 
was in need of development—the alien sought to improve himself. 
Little thought was then given to the effect such immigration would 
have upon the future of the Nation. 

Shortly after the World War many persons reached the conclusion 
that the policy of unrestricted immigration had served its purpose 
and that stock should be taken of its effect upon the country and 
our future citizenship, 
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In the year 1921 the view was reached that the interests of 
the country and welfare of the people required that a stop should 
be put on the entry of aliens into the United States. And, for 
the first time in our history the Congress placed on the statute 
books the principle of numerical restriction—the quota system. 
‘Thereafter, by successive acts and administrative rulings the im- 
migration of aliens into the United States has been for all prac- 
tical purposes stopped. In fact, while the Immigration Act of 1924, 
the present quota law, renders possible the admission in round 
figures of 150,000 aliens annually, the actual mumber of immi- 
grants entering the country for the past few years has never 
reached 50,000 yearly. If consideration is given to the number 
of alien departures from the United States, we are now having 
emigration instead of immigration of aliens, 

Although some of the antialien extremists would have it appear 
to the contrary, the immigration of aliens is no longer a problem. 
The number permitted entry is insignificant. The number of 
aliens in the country legally is without doubt not much more 
than 3 percent of our total population, and rapidly diminishing. 
The number of aliens who are here unlawfully, while difficult to 
determine accurately, is probably not more than 100,000, and not 
the four or five million aliens which some of the groups who have 
antialien views would have you believe. In fact the total number 
of alien-born persons in the United States naturalized or not 
a the last census was cs ees pe This number is steadily 

iminishing by death and emigration. 

There is, however, a real problem that has been making itself 
felt in recent years, and that problem arises out of the enforce- 
ment of the deportation laws with respect to aliens who entered 
the United States since the enactment of the quota laws. 

It must be remembered that prior to the time when the prin- 
ciple of numerical restriction was put into effect, aliens were sub- 
ject to deportation only, with a very few exceptions, if found to be 
of the criminal, immoral, radical, or physically and mentally un- 
sound classes. While in some instances deportation then resulted 
in a hardship to the individual alien and his family, it was felt that 
the greater good to the country which was derived by the deporta- 
tion of an undesirable outweighed the harm done to the indi- 
vidual alien and to the members of his family. However, since the 
quota laws have been enacted, that no longer holds true. A person 
may now be deportable because of entry without inspection, resi- 
dence without permission, or flaw in the record of admission. In- 
evitably as the years passed, aliens of good character and good 
repute, in many instances through error on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, found themselves enmeshed in deportation proceedings 
from which there was no escape. The technical violator of the 
quota laws is as much deportable as the basest alien criminal. 

Let me give you an illustration of what I am speaking about by 
citing a case which has been presented to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization of the House of Representatives by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. A young Irishman first 
entered the United States in December 1923 at the port of New York 
and was admitted for a period of 6 months. He stated, when ex- 
amined in deportation proceedings later started, that he intended to 
make this country his permanent home when he first arrived in the 
United States. He remained here until 1928 when, desiring to go 
abroad to visit, he applied for a reentry permit. Through error on 
the part of one of the clerks at Ellis Island, the record of his entry 
in 1923 was recorded as one for permanent residence and he was 
issued a permit. He departed and after his reentry into the United 
States he married a legally admitted Irish girl in 1929. Desiring to 
complete an application for citizenship, he appeared at the naturali- 
zation office in New York in 1933 and then learned that he was in 
the United States illegally. He promptly and voluntarily sought 
advice as to his immigration status at Ellis Island. Notwithstand- 
ing his apparent desirability, notwithstanding the unfortunate 
predicament in which he finds himself through an error on the 
part of the Government, notwithstanding that he is now estab- 
lished here with a family, he is subject to deportation under 
existing law. 

This case is typical of many others involving hardships brought 
about by our deportation laws. Sometimes there is no record of 
an alien’s entry or ship’s manifest is lost, or what not. The aliens 
concerned are not criminals; they are not of the immoral type; 
they are not mentally or physically unsound; they are not public 
charges. Illegal entry is the sole basis for their deportation. But 
present law requires that they be deported. 

It is because of this unyielding technical aspect of the immigra- 
tion laws that an attempt has been made in the recent past to 
enact legislation which would alleviate to some extent the harshness 
and cruelty of deportation when that deportation is based solely 
upon the technical ground of illegal entry. That attempt in the 
last session of Congress culminated in the passage by the House 
of Representatives of the bill introduced by Congressman DIES, 
of Texas (H. R. 6391). That bill is now before the Committee on 
Immigration of the Senate. I for one, and I am sure the majority 
of the people of this country, would like to see that bill enacted 
into law. 

I shall dwell briefly on that measure, First, it allows the 
Secretary of Labor, during a period of 4 years, to permit to remain 
in this country as permanent residents a maximum number of 
8,000 aliens—I wish to emphasize that number—8,000 aliens who 
are now subject to deportation because of technical entry into 
the United States, if they are of good character, and if they have 
resided in this country more than 10 years or have close family 
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ties here—husbands, wives, or children of citizens or legal residents 
of the country. Second, it permits aliens who entered the United 
States before July 1, 1924, who are not now subject to deportation 
but for whom there is no record of their admission for permanent 
residence, to legalize their status so that they may become citi- 
zens, provided, of course, that they are in all other respects able 
to meet the qualifications of the naturalization laws. Third, be- 
cause of what has been deemed to be an inadequacy of our present 
deportation laws with respect to alien criminals, it proposes new 
classes of deportable aliens removable because of criminal mis- 
conduct. The number of those who will be affected by this feature 
of the new law will run into thousands, persons who under the 
present law cannot be deported. 

Intolerant of any contrary views on the subject of aliens, ex- 
The pee 8 proclaimed pae peiten with the measure, 

en groups cry ou at you are upon the 
freedom of aliens; that you are adding to the 7 8 and 
thereby making more hardships; that you are not giving to the Sec- 
retary of Labor enough discretion to make justice in aliens’ cases 
Possible. The antialien groups quite as loudly state that you are 
eae geen vide tae — * . numerical restriction; that 
n g the e rovisions of the immigration laws 

with respect to alien SEAE Ap 

Let us not be intolerant or unreasonable in our views on the 
bill and on the subject relating to aliens. Let us not be senti- 
mentalists so that any hardship to an individual und alien 
appalls us. Let us not be prejudiced against the foreigner in our 
midst so that their very presence is looked upon as a menace to 
our form of government and to our economic life. Let us seek to 
do that which is right in keeping the American ideals. 

I do not think either of the extremist’s views are justified. I 
believe the bill as a whole is a step forward in the immigration 
policy of the Nation. It not only will enable the administrators of 
the law to consider and treat humanely the many aliens deserving 
of such treatment; it will rid the country of many aliens inher- 
ently undesirable. It is an immigration bill which was drawn 
with a view to solving our present immigration problem to the 
advantage, first and foremost, of the American people. 

And remember, only deserving aliens will be helped, while those 
who shall be deported will be sent out of this country in many 
cases where the present law cannot reach them. 


Proposed British Trade Agreement and the Uncon- 
ditional Most-Favored-Nation Clause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1938 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW 
FORE THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION” 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
statement made by me before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information of the Department of State on March 15, 
1938, in opposition to the pending British trade agreement 
and the unconditional most-favored-nation clause: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here by 
request of numerous industries in my own congressional district. 
I confess at the outset that I am an unrepentent and unrecon- 
structed Republican, that I have opposed these trade agreements 
in the past, that I believe that the protective principles have made 
for the American standard of wages and living, and that anything 
that undermines the protective principles jeopardizes the Ameri- 
can standard of wages and living in this country. 

We are now in the midst of a very serious depression with 
12,000,000 unemployed and 5,000,000 more on part time, and 
when we permit the pauperized goods of Europe and of Asia to 
replace our goods on our American market and thereby increase 
5 it raises a very serious issue at this particular 
juncture. 

As I say, Iam representing my own district, and I am here by 
request, but as long as I am here and not expecting to return 
again in the near future, I desire to make some general comments 
in regard to the reciprocity treaties, particularly with reference 
to the propaganda back of them. 

I wish that the State Department would cease issuing state- 
ments almost daily that these trade agreements are synonymous 
with peace. As one who has served for 18 years on the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in the House of Representatives, I see no more 
connection between peace and trade agreements than I do be- 
tween cheese and chalk. 
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I do not believe any sensible person believes that the fact that 
we have entered into a trade treaty with Czechoslovakia will keep 
Czechoslovakia out of war and promote peace. I do not anticipate 
that the fact that we are about to enter into a trade agreement 
with Great Britain will affect Great Britain when it comes to the 
question of going to war either to carry out its obligations or in 
going to war in its own interest. 

But almost daily these trade agreements are sold to the public 
not on their merits but on the basis of peace, and I say that is 
just buncombe and humbug upon the American people. If we 
are to discuss this issue let us discuss it on the question of trade 
and commerce as it affects the interest of our own country but 
not wrapped up with a lot of peace propaganda. 

I also wish to protest the unconditional most-favored-nation 
clause by which we grant benefits and favors to the nations of the 
world with the exception of Germany and Australia, and get no 
favors in return from them. That is why it has been stated by 
some of my colleagues that we think that the American wage 
earners are being sold down the river. This is what I want to say, 
and T know that my voice is simply lost in the wilderness, because 
I realize that this British trade agreement is going through— 
what I want to impress upon the committee is this fact, that new 
industrial conditions have risen in the world and that free Ameri- 
can labor paid $3 a day cannot compete with skilled Japanese 
labor paid 20 cents a day. That is the issue before us when we 
discuss this trade treaty or any other treaty that has the uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation clause. 

This condition is entirely new in the world. In recent years, 
Japan had built modern factories with the newest types of machin- 
ery and equipment for mass production, and pay their skilled 
labor 20 cents a day. Under these trade treaties Japanese labor 
is brought into direct com) n with free American labor. We 
are now in a serious unemployment situation and I believe one 
of the main factors is these trade agreements, which are being 
sold to the public on the basis of peace. And I anticipate, if the 
unconditional most-favored-nation clause is continued, that there 
will be more millions unemployed in the ranks of American labor, 

And why not? If Japan can produce textiles with 20-cent labor, 
why can she not produce automobiles as she now produces tex- 
tiles? The automobile industry is more behind these trade pacts 
than any other industrial group in America, but I anticipate 
within 5 years that industrial countries like Japan, with 20-cent 
labor, will be sending automobiles into America. That is why if 
you continue the most-favored-nation clause I anticipate that 
there will be more millions unemployed in our country. 

This proposed British trade agreement affects industries in my 
district, and I hope you will bear with me as I represent the local 
interests in my own district for my own people. 

What does it avail the American wage earners and farmers of 
my district—which is the same as the President’s—if the cheap 
products of Europe and Asia are to be permitted to enter our 
American market and close our factories? The administration 
speaks one day of higher wages and prices, and the next, forces 
the American labor to compete with the low-wage scales of foreign 
countries. 

If the unconditional most-favored- nation clause is continued, 
the felt hat factories of Beacon, the woolen and textile concerns 
of Newburgh, the carpet and rug industries of Firthcliffe, the 
‘glass, glove, and shoe factories of Port Jervis, will be brought into 
ruinous competition with the pauperized labor of Europe and Asia. 
If we are to maintain the American standards of wages and living, 
it is absolutely essential that these industries be given protection. 

The interest of the producers of milk and cream and dairy cattle 
of my district are likewise jeopardized by the pending British 
agreement although I understand that that is not in the proposal 
at the present time. 

The President of the United States, when he was a candidate in 
1982, made a solemn promise and pledge to the American farmers 
that he would not reduce or curtail any of the protection offered 
to the American farmers. Of course, you know, that promise was 
repudiated in the Canadian trade agreement. 

Any reduction in the tariff to Great Britain must necessarily 
result in the reduction of tariffs to all other producers throughout 
the world except. Germany and Australia, by reason of the most- 
favored-nation clause. All these reciprocal-trade agreements do 
is to cause more unemployment in our country, unemployment not 
only on the farm but in industry, and the unconditional most- 
favored-nation clause brings American labor, paid @3 a day and 
upward, into direct competition with Japanese labor paid 20 
cents a day, and European labor at 66 a week. 

I am opposed to any unwarranted protective duties or special 
privilege for any industry or for the benefit of its employers or 
employees or stockholders, but I believe with all sincerity in the 
necessity of protecting the American standard of wages and hours 
and making it possible for our manufactured products to sell in 
our own markets. The manufacturers, wage earners, and farmers 


tary Hull, a free-trader and an internationalist, for the benefit of 
Great Britain, Turkey, Japan, or any other nation. The protec- 
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tive-tariff system since the days of Lincoln has built up the in- 
dustries of New York State and New England and of the North. 
Every effort to break down this policy undermines our wage 
earners, who have been the best paid, the best housed, the best 
clothed, the best fed, and the most contented in the world. This 
free-trade tendency imperils the wage scale of millions of the 
American workmen, ruins industry, and increases unemployment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to answer any questions by 
your committee, if you have any to ask. 

Chairman Grapy. Thank you very much, Mr. Frs. I think 
there will be no questions. 


After 40, What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago I received a 
letter from my district which read in part as follows: 


I don't doubt but this is one of thousands of similar letters. 
IT it is, you will know there's others like us. We are past 50 
years old—not old enough for the old-age pension, but too old 
to get any work. I have good health and could do a hard day’s 
work, but no one will give us a chance. We are paying on a 
small home. The payments are not so large, but we could meet 
them if one of us could just get part-time work. My husband 
was carpenter’s helper on W. P. A. but because he can't hear 
very well, when he took the physical examination, he was laid 
off. He has worked on canals and ditches for 25 years and knows 
the measuring of water. But they want young men. 

We live just outside the city limits, and he has tried to the 
job of water reader in our district, or anywhere in L. A. County, 
but they told him he was too old. What is there left for an able- 
bodied man to do that is passed 60 years old? 

+ + * It's a shame when a man is able and willing to work 
and can't get enough to meet his living expenses. There's four in 
the family; the two children are in high school. They tried to get 
work through the N. Y. A: but were told unless their daddy was on 
relief they weren't eligible—what else can we do? 

Some day we are going to have to answer that letter— 
and thousands of others like it that will be written. 

What is the answer going to be? It has got to be more 
than just a politician’s answer. It has got to be a practical 
real answer which will tell these people over 40 that America 
still wants them, needs them, has a place for them, 

AGE LIMIT IN INDUSTRY 

All of us know that all over the Nation men past 40 are 
finding it almost impossible, once they have become unem- 
ployed, to get back into private industry again. It is not 
necessary here to go into all the reasons given for this. Suf- 
fice it to say it is fundamentally due to the fact that the 
consuming power of our people is so deficient that industry 
can produce enough to satisfy the effective demand if it 
uses only the youngest, most vigorous, and supposedly fastest 
workers. 

But if industry discriminates, as we know it does, against 
the older citizens of our Nation we would naturally assume 
that the Government these older citizens have made possible 
would not do so. But it does. 

AND EVEN IN GOVERNMENT 

Beyond given ages people are no longer considered eligible 
to take civil-service examinations. Officials in charge of 
bureaus and departments are definitely giving preference to 
younger men. This, in my opinion, is wrong. 

It is ridiculous to assume that men are “through” at 40 
or even at 50. Those are the very best years of most men’s 


lives. 
H. R. 9782 


In defense of our citizens who today face a black and 
hopeless future I have introduced H. R. 9782, to restore to 
all citizens, regardless of age, equal opportunity for Govern- 
ment employment. 
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The text of this simple bill is as follows: 


A bill to extend to all citizens an equal right to employment in 
the service of the Government of the United States, irrespective 
of age 
Be it enacted, etc., That no person shall be excluded from em- 

ployment in the service of the United States Government by 
virtue of his having attained an age beyond any fixed maximum, 
nor shall he be denied equal consideration with all applicants, by 
reason of prejudice to his age. The sole consideration or quali- 
fication for employment in Government service shall be an ap- 
plicant’s ability to perform the duties and tasks required for any 
given position. 

Sec. 2. Existing legislation governing clvil-service examinations 
and employment under civil-service regulations is amended to 
remoye any and all stipulations regarding an age maximum be- 
yond which applicants are not considered eligible to compete for 
or obtain employment under civil-service requirements. 

Src. 3. This act governs employment in all and every department 
of the United States Government, excepting the Army, Navy, or 
in other branches of the armed forces of the country. 


ABOUT THE RETIREMENT PROBLEM 


Objection will be made that these older men and women, 
if employed by government, will not be able to serve eff- 
ciently for a sufficient number of years to qualify them for 
eligibility under our retirement systems. 

One answer to this objection could be made by the inclu- 
sion of all Government employees—Federal, State, and 
local—who are not now covered by retirement laws, under the 
terms of the Social Security Act. 

Another and, in my opinion, still better answer will be 
found when, as we must do, we pass a general Federal old- 
age pension law, according such pensions as a matter of 
right to all Americans over 60 years of age. 


Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1938 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, since we are considering 
the subject of oleomargarine against butter, I have asked 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks and print in the 
Record a speech I delivered on the subject of oleomargarine 
in the House of Representatives on February 26, 1931, that 
would be instrumental in enlightening many of the new 
Members of Congress regarding the scientific facts that ap- 
pertain to the subject of oleomargarine: 

SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


(The House had under consideration H. R. 16836, to amend the 
act entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon 
and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation 
of oleomargarine.“) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the fundamental principle 
that underlies all democratic-republican government is the senti- 
ment of equal opportunity for all and special privileges to none. 

As a disinterested Member of the House I have listened for hours 
to the debate that has been going on regarding the subject of 
oleomar; $ 

What is oleomargarine? It is a substance that is derived from 
either animal fats or vegetable oils and that is used in the markets 
of our country as a substitute for butter. From a chemical stand- 
point there is as great a difference between butter and oleo- 
margarine as there is between day and night. It takes 25 pounds 
of oleomargarine to give you as much nutritive value as does 
1 pound of wholesome butter made from cow’s milk. Butter made 
from cow's milk contains certain substances called vitamins, the 
most important being vitamin A, which makes it superior and 
preeminent in the human diet. Oleomargarine contains no 
vitamin A. 

The entire gastro-intestinal tract, at the mouth and 
ending in the rectum, is lined with special cells called epithelial 
cells. In the mouth these cells help to manufacture the salivary 
secretions. In the stomach they perfect the gastric secretions, 
such as pepsin and dilute hydrochloric acid. In the intestines 
they manufacture intestinal secretions. All these secretions help 
to digest, absorb, and assimilate all the food humanity eats, which 
is converted into blood, that circulates through our systems and 
gives us health and strength. Vitamin A is absolutely important 
to the life of these cells to continue their work. 
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If you deprive these epithelial cells of the wonderful, invigorat- 
ing, and efficient agencies and influences of vitamin A, they ulti- 
mately disintegrate and perish, and thus bring about gastro-intes- 
tinal disturbances, which cause disease and sickness. 

Loving humanity as I do, I am opposed to the substitution of 
oleomargarine for butter because it is a willful imposition upon 
the citizens of our Nation in foisting upon them a food that is 
devoid of vitamin A, deficient in nutrittve qualities, and unfit 
to act as a substitute for wholesome butter which has been used 
by civilized humanity throughout the ages. [Applause.] 

In its natural state, oleomargarine looks like lard and is almost 
white in color. To deceive the public, the producers of oleomar- 
garine have perfected a yellow pigment from palms which colors 
oleomargarine to look like the natural yellow color of butter. This 
yellow palm pigment has no nutritive value, has no vitamin A 
within it, and is simply used to camouflage oleomargarine to look 
like butter. 

In all the principal countries of the world stringent laws have 
been passed to protect butter from its counterfeit, camouflaged, 
humbug competitor, oleomargarine. Canada absolutely prohibits 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. Then why should 
we in this the most civilized Nation of the world pass legislation 
that will be instrumental in developing and perfecting this prod- 
uct and deceiving the American people into the belief that they 
are buying butter, when, as a matter of justice, it is only a poor 
imitation colored by oils and pigments to deceive the gullible poor 
who will have to use it. [Applause.] 

As a believer in pure, wholesome food laws for the people of our 
Republic, I am opposed to this wholesale deception through legis- 
lation in the Congress of the United States. [Applause.] 

I am battling today to prevent unscrupulous manufacturers from 
using pigments and oils to color oleomargarine to simulate and 
resemble healthy, nutritious butter. [Applause.] I do not believe 
in imitation oleomargarine. I believe in real healthy, wholesome, 
nutritious butter for every man, woman, and child in our country. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, it is for that reason that I am going to vote to 
protect the dairy interests of the farmer, particularly wholesome 
butter, against the insidious ravages and attacks of oleomargarine, 
which should stand on its own color—white—that nature en- 
dowed it with, leaving yellow to wholesome, healthful butter, 
where it belongs. [Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, I therefore consider it unjust and unfair to 
have the sick veterans, who are today entrusted to our care 
in the various veteran hospitals of the country, compelled to 
use oleomargarine which is lacking in nutritive value and 
in vitamin A, so necessary to the continuation and preserva- 
tion of health. 


A Beautiful and Most Interesting Park in South 
Carolina Where the Climate and the Sunshine 
Are Just Wonderful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I want to give to the Members of 
Congress and their friends, in the various States of the 
Union, some information about the beautiful State park 
located in my district, South Carolina. 

I refer to the Poinsett State Park, located close by the 
beautiful and progressive city of Sumter, which is located in 
the home county of General Sumter, who was able to make 
real history during the Revolutionary War, and an outstand- 
ing record in the Congress, as well as in State and National 
affairs. 

Poinsett State Park shares with a famous flower the name 
of Joel R. Poinsett, a South Carolina statesman of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, who served as Secretary of 
War under President Van Buren. His body rests today near 
the park, a reservation situated at the edge of the great 
Wateree marshes, 13 miles from Sumter, on the county road 
between Wedgefield and Pinewood. 

Second of the recreational areas established in 1934 under 
the South Carolina State Commission of Forestry, Poinsett 
constitutes a striking combination of the characteristics of 
plains and uplands. Some of the more rugged of its 1,000 
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hills, while other portions contain moss-festooned oaks sug- 
gestive of the coastal lowlands of the deep South. Those 
who visit the park at the height of spring are able to view 
a rich profusion of blooming dogwood, red bud, wild plum, 
woodbine, and a wild azalea—a woodland scene which has 
been described as “an unforgettable picture.” 

Of interest to the amateur observer as well as to the pro- 
fessional geologist are the beds of coquina, or shell rock, 
which are situated nearby and have supplied excellent ma- 
terials for the construction of park buildings. The presence 
of coquina at this far inland site is a striking geological 
heritage of the Eocene age when the South Carolina plains 
were beneath the waters of the Atlantic and the Black 
Mingo formation took the shape it was to retain throughout 
the intervening half million centuries until today. 

A Civilian Conservation Corps camp was assigned to Poin- 
sett in October 1934 and began a general recreation-conser- 
vation work program, under joint supervision of the State’s 
commission of forestry and the National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior. A picturesque lake was im- 
pounded, a beach developed, and a coquina bathhouse con- 
structed on its bank. Two excellent vacation cabins were 
placed in service last summer and three others will be ready 
for use during the coming season. Cabin occupants require 
blankets even in July and August. 

A special area to accommodate trailers and campers was 
completed during the winter and will receive its first use this 
season. A shelter building, power outlets, drinking foun- 
tains, sanitation facilities, a control wash house, outdoor fire- 
places, a camp fire circle, and combination table-benches, 
all are provided. 

Another section of the park has been developed for pic- 
nickers by establishment of a shelter with fireplaces, tables, 
and a water supply. There also is a barbecue pit with all 
facilities required for serving large outing groups. 

C. C. C. workers likewise have constructed a custodian’s 
residence with its complement of service buildings. A care- 
fully laid out system of nature trails leads visitors through 
the most picturesque sections of the park’s rugged woodlands. 

Poinsett was opened officially August 5, 1936, and operated 
for a month with an attendance of 5,500 persons. It was 
reopened last July and more than 16,000 visitors were re- 
corded throughout the remainder of the summer. 

During the next 30 days will be a good time to go South 
for the purpose of not only visiting Sumter and Poinsett State 
Park, but the Magnolia, Cypress, and Middleton Azalea Gar- 
dens—the world’s most famous gardens—near the old historic 
city of Charleston, S. C. 

You will be able to have a most pleasant and profitable trip, 
by driving south on Route 1, turning left just south of Cheraw 
on Route 52. 

When you reach Route 15, turn right for Sumter and Poin- 
sett State Park. A glorious welcome and a good time await 
you. 
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HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF WILL W. ALEXANDER, ADMINISTRATOR, FARM 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, AT PRESENTATION OF FIRST 
TENANT CHECK, JASPER, ALA., FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
Will W. Alexander, Administrator, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, at the presentation of the first tenant check, Jasper, 
Ala., February 12, 1938. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp; as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and friends, first, I desire to. bring to you the 
greetings of the Secretary of Agriculture. He has had and con- 
tinues to have a very great interest in this new legislation by 
which Congress authorized the Department to assist tenants to 
become farm owners. He is very conscious of the situation here 
in the Southeast and sends assurance of his great interest in the 
occasion that us together today. 

I heard Dr. Charles Beard pay a tribute to President Roosevelt 
yesterday for his great efforts in harmonizing the economic in- 
terests of our urban and rural population. Dr. Beard indicatcd 
that it was his opinion that the President had done more in this 
particular field than any other President. As a southerner, I have 
felt that President Roosevelt has given more thought to and has 
more understanding of our situation here in the rural South than 
any other President within my knowledge. He has been particu- 
larly interested in this legislation for assisting tenants to become 
home owners and has been tireless in his efforts to get this work 
under way. He apparently considers this as one important element 
in his program for raising the standards of living and increasing 
the security of the lower-income groups in this country. We are 
fortunate to have had his leadership in a cause of this sort. 

The first time I heard the proposal for this tenant legislation 
discussed was months before any bill had been written. After the 
discussion of the type of legislation which should be attempted, 
the question arose as to congressional leadership on behalf of the 
bill. Several names were . At the end of the discussion 
I gave expression to my own conviction that our ability to get such 
legislation through would depend upon whether or not Senator 
JoHN H. BANKHEAD, of Alabama, could be prevailed upon to become 
its sponsor. I was sure that there was no other man in the Sen- 
ate who had the prestige, the experience, and the confidence of 
his fellow Senators in relation to legislation of this kind as did 
Senator BANKHEAD, and that if he would undertake to sponsor the 
legislation it could be put through the Senate, 

Because of his long-time and intimate association with farm 
legislation, it was discovered that Senator BANKHEAD was already 
interested and had already thought through the type of legislation 
that was needed and was willing to throw himself tirelessly into 
the task of getting the legislation the Senate and ready 
for the President's signature. The Senator’s ideas were embodied: 
in a bill, and through parts of two sessions he worked for its 
passage. Without his devoted and able service we would not be 
here today inaugurating a program by which the Federal Govern- 
ment will transform great numbers of tenant farmers into owners, 
thereby increasing their security and raising their standard of 
living. It is, therefore, very appropriate that this first loan 
should be made to a tenant farmer near Jasper, in Walker County, 
Ala., and that this occasion should be held in Senator BANKHEAD’s 
home town attended by his family and friends. The South and 
the Nation owe to Senator BANKHEAD, for this and other farm 
legislation, a debt that will become more apparent as the wisdom 
of these various laws affecting ture are demonstrated by 
the test of time. The Senator has written his name indelibly upon 
the history of American agriculture, and will through generations 
to come touch with a beneficent influence the lives of millions of 
our rural people. 

As a southernher, I am particularly interested in this occasion. 
What a queer and interesting history we of the South have had. 
I am just now reading the life of George Mason, in which is por- 
trayed vividly life in colonial Virginia. In some ways that was the 
finest life we have had in America, and the pattern of that life 
extended clear across the South to Natchez, where the architecture 
there remains as evidence of that civilization which was trans- 
planted to the far South from Virginia. The fortunes of the agri- 
cultural life from Virginia to Natchez were involved in interna- 
tional trade and foreign markets by the two chief crops of tobacco 
and cotton. I heard one of our workers say the other day that 
cotton was a cruel crop. And in a sense that has been true. Cot- 
ton has been hard on the land, and the fortunes of cotton on the 
world market have left in the South a great many people who have 
a low standard of living and an insecurity which is of concern to 
the entire Nation. The foreign market for this commodity, as we 
have known it in the past, no longer exists and can never again 
be depended upon as it has been in the past. 

There have been three great epochs in southern agriculture— 
the invention of the cotton gin, the of slavery, and the 
present change foreign markets for cotton. We are no 
doubt faced in the South today with changes comparable to those 
brought on by the invention of the cotton gin or the passing of 
slavery. If we are to give security to the masses of our agricul- 
tural people, we must do some very revolutionary things in our 
agriculture, and in great areas of the South cotton can no longer 
be king. Mr. Will Clayton, of Anderson & Clayton, has said that 
cotton is a slave crop and that money is rarely ever made out of 
cotton until after it leaves the gin. This may be an extreme 
statement, but in diversification and the development of other 
cash crops there is a way of life for our southern farmers much 
better than that which has been based upon the production of 
cotton as a single cash crop. Therefore, it is my opinion that 
the present crisis regarding the world market for cotton will be 
a blessing to the South. 

I am greatly concerned about the low standard of living for our 
tenant farmers. There are many reasons for this concern. I want 
to call attention to one in particular. These humble people on 
the farms of the South have a national significance that is often 
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forgotten by us of the South and not generally understood by the 
rest of the Nation. They have been poorly housed; they have not 
always had a sufficiently adequate diet; many of them have lacked 
medical care; they have had little cash. In spite of their handi- 
caps, however, I think they are great people. They are of the 
racial stock which founded America. Their traditions are tra- 
ditions out of which this country grew. Their devotions and 
loyalties are those which have made America. 

A study of the population trends in America brings vividly to 
one’s mind the importance of these rural southern folk. The in- 
dustrial and urban centers of this country are not producing a 
sufficient number of children to replace the present population of 
those areas. The population of the country is being renewed 
from its rural areas. 

The largest number of these children who are to be the leaders 
of the next generation are being born in the rural South. We all 
know the type of family in which these large families exist in the 
South. Therefore, in a sense these humble homes on our farms 
in the South are the homes that are training the men and women 
in whose hands most of the affairs of the future in this country 
are to rest. Our great gift to the future of the country will be 
these children. Many of them will te. Some of them will 
become the political leaders in the great cities of the South and 
of other sections, because southerners usually go into politics. 
Large numbers of others will be the workers which will man our 
plants and who will determine the course of labor in this country. 
Others will become teachers and leaders in educational institutions, 
North and South. As voters and citizens, this surplus southern 
population will hold the balance of power in determining the des- 
tiny of the Nation. I am very eager that on these farms which 
will be purchased under the new act there shall be developed higher 
purchasing power which will be of benefit to our merchants and 
our factories in the South, that the educational standards shall 
be raised so that there will be a better market for magazines and 
newspapers in the South. Important as all this is, it pales into 
insignificance when one thinks of the national importance of these 
boys and girls wing up on our southern farms, since they are 
to become the leaders, citizens, and workers so largely to replace 
the present generation. This occasion, therefore, has national sig- 
nificance and it is fitting that this effort to make owners of these 
tenants should be a national movement, for in helping to raise 
the standard of living of these humble people of the South from 
which so large an element of the future citizens of the country are 
to come, the Nation is strengthening itself. 

I, for one, am glad that out of these humble homes of the South 
our future citizens are to come. I have faith in these people and 
in their hands the destiny of the Nation will be safe. Because of 
this national aspect, however, the whole Nation need be concerned 
with the welfare of these children. They must be better housed; 
they must be better nourished; they must have better medical 
care; they must have better educational advantages. These things 
can be done and will be done, and in the interest of all this we are 
met here today. Through these various efforts these southern chil- 
dren are to be prepared for the great role they are to play in the 
future history of the Nation. There is something very fine about 
these people. Their patience, their loyalty, their patriotism, and 
their faith are elements that will be needed in the trying days 
which lie ahead of this Nation. These spiritual qualities must be 
preserved. 

In the depths of the depression I was driving one afternoon to 
my home outside of Atlanta. At the last traffic light as I stopped, 
@ man stepped off the curb and asked if I was going to Decatur, 
the county seat of the next county. I recognized that he was a 
farmer, probably a tenant farmer. I informed him that I was 
not going to Decatur but part way and would be glad to give him 
a lift. He told me that he desired to reach Decatur and get a ride 
to the next county seat and from there walk 7 miles to his farm. 
He informed me that he was sharecropping but that his land- 
lord was able to furnish only the things necessary for the crop, 
that he had been unable to find anyone who would furnish food 
for his family and feed for his stock until the crop could be made. 
Stagg eee ahead, he had sacrificed everything to 
pay his debts the year before. He and his family were well 
and if they could just get enough food, they could make a good 

and would be on their way. He had a friend, a businessman 
in Atlanta, who in the past had been able to give him some work. 
He had come to Atlanta to appeal for help to find that his friend 
had been so adversely affected by the depression that he could 
not give him assistance. It was time to begin the crop and he 
was returning to his farm empty-handed, needing only enough 
food to carry his family from April to picking time. I became so 
interested that I drove him to Deca There was not one word 
of bitterness in anything he said. He was dismayed but not em- 
bittered. When he alighted from the car he said, “It is the first 
time I ever saw when I couldn't get grub. I will be all right if I 
can just find some way to get that.” As he alighted, I bade him 
goodbye and expressed the hope that he could work out his problem 
and the regret that he was having such a hard time. Tes,“ he 
said, it is pretty hard but ain't we got a great President?” That 
man’s faith in the President and his Government is the common 
attitude of these humble people and is a more effective defense 
than our Army or Navy. This bill for assisting tenant farmers, 
sponsored and made possible by the work of Senator BANKHEAD, 
has been written into the law of the land in order that these 
fine qualities may be preserved and that the faith of these com- 
mon people in their land and their Government may be justified. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED H. BROWN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, OF RHODE 
ISLAND, TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON WORK AND 
SECURITY ON MARCH 20, 1938 


Mr. BROWN of New Hampshire. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the subject of Work and Security, delivered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] to the National 
Conference on Work and Security, March 20, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Members of the conference: The aims of this conference of 
security must meet with the approval of all thinking citizens. As 


Ce ARARE my administration as Governor of the State of Rhode 

Rhode Island has had an enviable record in the administration 
of unemployment relief. The record has been a matter of pride, 
not because the situation has been easier there or simpler on 
account of the State’s small area, but because a disastrous situa- 
tion was met face to face at the very start and the resources of 
the State were put to work to grapple with it, and to triumph over 
it. Rhode Island is the most highly industrialized State and it also 
has the greatest density of population per square mile of any State 
in the Union. Many of you know from your own observation what 
havoc was wrought when the depression set in, when machinery 
slowed down and stopped, when the mills became silent, when 
money ceased to circulate and thousands of honest people; who had 
worked most of their lives, were faced with dispossession, abject 
standards of living, and even starvation. Those two concentrated 
factors—industry and density of population—made Rhode Island's 
plight doubly difficult and disastrous. Even before the Federal 
Government’s beneficial projects were set in motion Rhode Island 
had met its own situation realistically, without hedging or evasion. 
Provisions were made—and have been maintained ever since—for 
employable workers to receive relief money by working and only by 
working. 

When I went into office on January 1, 1933, the economic state 
of the country had almost touched bottom, and Rhode Island had 
been dragged along with it, but the State had not under the pre- 
vious administration any obligation to share in unem- 
ployment relief. It had left it entirely to the cities and towns. 
Though the State had lent money at interest to them for this 
purpose, it had not contributed itself $1 for that purpose. 
I immediately grappled with this problem as the one most im- 
portant and requiring immediate attention. Although both sen- 
ate and house of representatives were controlled by the opposite 
party I persuaded them to reverse the policy of the State and to 
have it ER TRA SOF ae 8 with the cities and towns on a 
50-50 basis. Strange relate, this changed was adopted 
not only for the future but also for the past. A b isan State 
commission was set up to supervise the relief tely admin- 
istered by local authorities. Also strange to relate, no p: — 
ship ever entered into the administration of this unemployment 
relief commission, and not even a charge of that sort was ever 
made against it. As Governor, I became chairman of this com- 
mission. One of my platform planks and one of the reasons for 
my election had been my promise to carry out this policy. No 
personal or political factors were allowed to interfere with the 

tion of unemployment relief. I thought then, and 
know now, that unemployment is the worst evil that can happen 
to an individual, a commonwealth, or a nation. 

All during the depression and the subsequent period of recoy- 
ery—but especially during the early days—certain alarmists cried 
“Dole!” at the very mention of relief. This was not without rea- 
son. Had not England been forced into it? Had it done any good? 
Had it, on the other hand, done any more than increase the de- 
moralization and despair of thousands of miners, laborers, and 
industrial workers? Obviously, in our own situation, work was 
the only solution. By now, this is no longer news to any of you, 


but it is a fact which must always be emphasized. It was not 
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generally recognized then and my administration in Rhode Island 
was one of the first in those dark days to recognize the necessity 
of providing work as a fair exchange for rellef money. 

Without burdening you with administrative details, I can set 
forth briefly how the commission worked. A general fund was 
appropriated by the State for the purpose of meeting dollar for 
dollar the appropriations of local communities. Applications for 
such grants were made through local relief agencies, and as much 
of the detailed work as possible was taken care of by these local 
agencies, so that a complete record could be kept of individual 
cases. The localization also helped very greatly in determining 
eligibility and in the weeding out of undeserving cases. Every 
community applying for funds from the State was compelled to 
submit, through the local departments of public aid, a list of 
work projects on which the relief applicants would be employed. 
If the projects were worthy, they were approved by the commission 
and the funds were allotted. This is essentially the same system 
later adopted and now used by the Federal Government in coopera- 
tion with the various States. Projects have to be submitted and 
approved, labor is paid for by the Government, and materials are 
provided by the community in which the work is being done. 

What have been the results of work relief? A detailed, scientific 
study of that is now being made. But even without details and 
statistics we can see numberless positive benefits on every side. 
Some of them, of course, are more obvious than others. The 
casual tourist can see parkways, recreation spots, retaining walls, 
hundreds of evidences of civic improvement. He may argue, per- 
haps, that this is merely “beautification” and as such is useless. 
Does he understand civic pride? Does he not know that beauty 
spots in a city or village have a definitely uplifting moral effect 
on the citizens? 

But beautification is only a beginning. It is slight and super- 
ficial in comparison with the other accomplishments of work- 
relief projects. Storm sewers have been built in many cities and 
towns. They have increased the outflow capacity of the sewer 
systems so that when the citizens are visited by a cloudburst, they 
no longer suffer the annoying and often dangerous aftermath of 
flooded streets, flooded cellars, and undermining of the ground. 
School buildings, which suffer a great deal of wear, have had 
many necessary repairs made on them. Wiring systems, grown 
old and hazardous, have been renewed. Heating and ventilation 
have been improved and modernized. This work has been done 
not only on school buildings, but on all public buildings that 
have needed it. This is work that shows a positive public 
benefit. 

How have the women been employed? They have made shirts 
and mattresses and overalls and frocks and all manner of necessary 
clothing for relief workers and their dependents. They have 


been given training in the duties and amenities of domestic serv- . 


ice. They have been employed in the administration offices as 
clerks and stenographers. Musicians have been at work to pro- 
vide the State with the finest orchestra of local talent that it has 
ever had. The Writers’ Project has published a complete guide- 
book of the State. Positive evidence of the benefits of work 
relief lies all around us. And above all this evidence is the fact 
that from 10,000 to 18,000 workers—each with an average of four 
dependents—have been able to keep themselves busy, to maintain 
their morale and self-respect, to uphold a standard of living, to 
produce and consume, during a period when otherwise they would 
have had to become idle beggars with all the resulting degrada- 
tion that denotes. 

Criticism, however, was sometimes made on the work projects 
undertaken. They were sometimes rather ingeniously contrived. 
I remember plenty of attacks when I first proposed the plan of 
putting unemployed fishermen to work in catching starfish. It 
was in iber and some wisecrackers asked me what I was 
going to do with the starfish if and when caught, whether I wanted 

have them gilded and sell them for Christmas-tree ornaments. 
Other critics claimed that the starfish need not be eradicated 
anyway. Others offered various objections. Some claimed that 
there were not many starfish to eradicate, the oystermen were 
eradicating them and they ought to do the job; some that the 
unemployed could not catch them if they tried; some that we 
could not do anything with the starfish when caught. Some 
others in general terms said that it was just another fantastic 
scheme. In other words the criticisms were along the same lines 
as the criticisms of all new works projects. But what was the 
actual result? I sponsored the project and got it approved by 
the State civil works administration and work was d. We 
hired some seventy boats owned by unemployed fishermen. This 
helped them. The crews were picked from the unemployed fisher- 
men and this helped them. These men went to work and, hard- 
ened fishermen as they were, were undeterred by cold and ice, 
although one of the boats had to be used for ice breaking. As 
a matter of fact at different times, three boats were foundered by 
ice. At times the conditions were such that not only was there 
great discomfort but the men were in actual peril. There were 
a good many obstacles to overcome besides the elements. The 
starfish which crowd together in the winter months had to be 
located and three boats were assigned this duty. These men did 
not work on private or leased oyster beds. They worked on the 
public fishing grounds. As the starfish were brought in, they 
were piled in great heaps on the wharves. Word was sent to 
the farmers that these starfish were available for fertilizer and 
many farmers who could not afford to buy fertilizer, came and 
got them and paid only 10 cents a weight slip. 
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As a result of this project which the critics had called fantastic, 
286 men were put to work at the peak of the work, which amounted 
to over 13,000 work hours. Starfish weighing, after the water 
had dried out, over 2,000,000 pounds were caught and spread on 
the fields as fertilizer. The Public Welfare Commission alone 
took 284 tons for use on the land at the State institutions. The 
starfish in areas worked on were practically eliminated. They 
were cleared of the starfish to a point where they were no longer 
dangerous. The catches of shellfish were greatly increased where 
damage done by the starfish had previously run into thousands 
of dollars. But the critics were still critical. 

What is the present problem of unemployment? There was 
something about the seeming suddenness of the 1929 collapse 
and the unprecedented force with which it struck our economic 
life that made us feel it was a phenomenon we had never ex- 
perienced before. In many ways the depression which began in 
1930 was unique. And because of its unique features, we felt 
that the mass unemployment which accompanied it was also 
unique. We felt that this unemployment was an “emergency” 
problem only. Accordingly, the Federal works projects and relief 
programs had a temporary character. They were devised and ex- 
tended from year to year on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

By 1935 we were well out of the great depression and on our 
way to what turned out to be a very brief period of prosperity. 
But by the summer of 1937 the employment indices began to 
drop, and by fall we found ourselves in another decline—this 
time called the “recession.” 

In 1929 production in our industries reached an all-time high. 
Yet, in that year the most conservative estimate of unemploy- 
ment placed the jobless at 1,500,000, which figure represents a 
minimum total of 4,500,000 people, when dependents are consid- 
ered. If, then, more than 4,000,000 of our citizens found them- 
selves without income from private industry when our mines, 
mills, and factories were running at a profitable rate never before 
experienced in the United States, and if in spite of all the meas- 
ures taken by Federal and State and local governments to reduce 
unemployment, more millions are still unable to find work, there 
must be something beyond an “emergency” character in the prob- 
lem of unemployment. It would seem that the question of what 
to do about unemployment must be considered no longer from a 
day-to-day point of view, but in the light of a long-range program. 

In my own State of Rhode Island the largest single industry is 
textiles. There are normally nearly 60,000 textile workers employed 
in our mills. Today there are at least 30,000 of this normal working 
force entirely idle, with another fifteen or twenty thousand working 
only 1, 2, or 3 days a week. 

The textile industry is a seasonal industry. Employment in tex- 
tiles is highly fluctuating even in the best years. On the other 
hand, textile wage rates are, according to the United States Labor 
Department figures, in the low-wage category. Therefore, it is clear 
that when the low wage rates are coupled with the increasingly 
unstable tenure of employment, a far-reaching problem of unem- 
ployment exists. I mention textiles especially because it happens 
to be the basic industry in my own State, but that the same facts 
hold true of many other important industries in the United States. 

What, then, are we to do about it? What should my attitude as 
a legislator be? What should yours as a carpenter, yours as a 
textile worker, and yours as a member of an organization of the 
unemployed be? Should we continue to think of unemployment 
in terms of temporary emergency relief, or should we face the fact 
that we have unemployment with us as an inherent part of our 
economic system, and that we must, therefore, plan accordingly on 
a long-range basis? 

I believe we must choose the latter course. I believe that the 
people of the United States gave their legislators a clear mandate 
to plan wisely but courageously for their insecure futures. I believe 
that the theory that Government has no place “meddling” in the 
economic life of the Nation has been repudiated by the people at 
the polls. Believing this, I want to see worked out a practical and 
adequate program for our most pressing problem—unemployment 

In Rhode Island we did not sit back and merely gasp when the 
current recession engulfed our industries and our workers any 
more than we did in face of the great depression, An additional 
appropriation for the immediate extension of our works program 
having been passed by Congress, the organized textile workers 
put their union machinery to work on seeking out the neediest 
cases and bringing them to the attention of the relief authorities, 
Though the unions handled this aspect of the matter, nonunion 
workers as well were taken care of. Thousands of families were 
saved from the misery and terror that ordinarily stalks in the 
wake of a business collapse, by the quick and efficient action of 
the labor movement and the public officials in our State. The 
people's organizations having the closest relationship to the mass 
layoffs in Rhode Island's industries were drawn into the mechanical 
set-up of dispensing jobs and relief.. Thus, we worked at a maxi- 
mum of efficiency, and we got results. 

This was a splendid example of what can be done in a hurry 
through the joint labor-government program. But is this 
enough? We have stemmed the tide of hunger and insecurity for 
this particular recession. But what have we planned for the 
future? I believe we all know now that we will have this same 
problem all over again, when once this recession is over and the 
next span of prosperity has run its course. 

It is a truism that we can have no prosperity so long as we have 
millions shut out of our economic life because they have no money 
with which to purchase the goods produced. In 1935 the reliable 
estimates of unemployment put the total at more than ten and a 
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half million, and in 1936, at more than nine million. Yet, in these 
years employment indices in some industries went over the 1929 
mark. What does this mean? It means, simply, that in terms 
of the new workers coming on the labor market each year the 
1929 level of employment was not reached in 1935 and 1936, no 
matter at how prosperous a level industry was operating in those 
two years. This means that we must expand our domestic or 
foreign market beyond the 1929 level, if we are to absorb the 
unemployed, and operate at our full human capacity. Somehow 
we must get work for all those available for employment. If 
private industry cannot or will not absorb these employables, then 
the Government must step in with a public-works program 
which can and will. 

If unemployment is viewed as a chronic ailment in our national 
economy, and our Government accordingly works out plans for 
stepping in and bridging these gaps between the number private 
industry is able to put to work, and the number left out in the 
cold, then we can make the first real strides toward a lasting pros- 
perity. For under such conditions, with a restoration of mass 
purchasing power, we will be able to expand our domestic market 
and keep our people at work. This will be a constructive step 
toward guaranteeing security to our wage earners and will go a 
long way toward lifting the pall of fear and hesitation which now 
bears down on our national economy. 

The Federal Housing Administration will provide employment 
and a measure of security to hundreds of thousands of building- 
trades workers. But there are millions unemployed at present. 
The wheels of government must continue to turn in the direction 
of further projects of a public nature for the employment of our 
able-bodied workers. Government, which is of and for all the 
people, cannot wait when our economic machinery gets out of 
order. It must provide the people with substitute equipment 
until the necessary repairs are made. 

A conference such as this one could not have come at a more 
opportune time, in my opinion, nor could the burden of its delib- 
erations be on a more timely subject. The councils of government 
need the direct advice and participation of the thinking citizens 
in mapping out our legislative course. If the people, through 
delegated representation such as this, could more frequently con- 
vene and formulate programs on the basis of their collective 
experiences, the political spokesmen of the Nation could far better 
express the people's real needs and desires. 

I for one will welcome your suggestions as to a future program 
on unemployment—the result of your deliberations. Recognizing, 
as I do, that this conference represents delegates from industry, 
agriculture, religious institutions, civic organizations, and welfare 
groups, I consider that the program mapped out ought to be rep- 
resentative of a real cross section of our national community, And 
I assure you that I shall carry into the Halls of Congress the 
battle for more work and greater security for the Nation's unem- 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ARTICLES FROM NEWSPAPERS IN REFERENCE TO THE TRADE- 
TREATY POLICY OF SECRETARY HULL 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recor four articles 
from newspapers with reference to the trade-treaty policy of 
Secretary Hull. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald of March 16, 1938] 
HULL’S Treaty PLAN Favorep; G. O. P. Poticy REVERSAL SEEN 
(By Dr. George Gallup, director, American Institute of Public 
Opinion) 

New York, March 15.—Secretary Hull's proposal to negotiate 
a reciprocal trade treaty with England is favored by an overwhelm- 


ing majority of American voters reached in Nation-wide surveys- 


conducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion. Hear- 
ings on the British trade pact opened Monday in Washington. 

The surveys also reveal the highly significant fact that a ma- 
jority of voters in the Republican Party—the party which has 
consistently favored high tariffs—today approve reciprocal tariff 
reductions with England, even though this policy is one fostered 
by a Democratic Secretary of State. 


The revelation of a basic change in Republican sentiment may 
lead the party into a complete about-face in its historic attitude 
toward tariffs. 

TWO STUDIES ARE MADE 


The institute made two Nation-wide studies on the reciprocal 
treaty issue, using two different questions. The first question 
was put to a complete cross section of voters throughout the 
country; the second to another cross section. The two questions 
were: 

“Do you approve of Secretary Hull's policy in seeking a recipro- 
cal trade agreement with Great Britain?” 

“If Great Britain reduces tariffs on American goods, should we 
reduce tariffs on British goods?” 

The national vote on the two questions was identical. 


FAVOR HULL’S POLICY? 

Yes, 73 percent. 

No, 27 percent. 

FAVOR MUTUAL TARIFF CUTS? 

Yes, 73 percent, 

No, 27 percent. 

The dramatic manner in which the reciprocal trade issue cuts 
across party lines is indicated by the fact that large majorities 
of hose sr ga voters joined the Democrats in voting “yes” to both 
questions. 

Among Democrats the vote on Hull's policy of seeking a trade 
agreement was 79 percent in favor, 21 percent opposed; among 
Republicans 61 percent in favor, 39 percent opposed. 

On the second question—mutual tariff reductions—Republicans 
and Democrats were in even closer agreement. The vote was: 
Democrats favoring tariff cuts, 76 percent; opposed, 24 percent, 
Republicans favoring tariff cuts, 66 percent; opposed, 34 percent. 

VOTE CONCERNS PRINCIPLE 


It should be borne in mind, however, that the results given 
above are a vote on the principle of a British trade agreement 
and not on the details of any treaty. It is entirely possible that 
opposition to specific items in a trade agreement will come from 
workers and other population groups who consider themselves 
economically affected by tariff reductions. 

In fact, a number of textile labor unions have already ex- 
pressed fear that a British agreement might hurt the textile 
business by reducing duties on English cloth. 


Hurt, ro Discuss FOREIGN POLICIES 


WasHINGTON, March 15.—Secretary of State Cordell Hull will 
discuss America's foreign policies—and presumably the world 
ciao i a speech to the National Press Club Thursday 

ternoon. 


From the Greenville (S. C.) News of Mar. 13, 1938] 


Levy ON PORK To HURT Dax i rr STANDS—FIGHT AGAINST ANY 
LIBERALIZATION OF TARIFF Laws BITTERLY OPPOSED—SAYRE IN 
Favor Pacts 

(By Walter Brown) 


WASHINGTON, March 12.— While Assistant Secretary of State 
Francis B. Sayre was describing to a Texas audience the benefits 
the South will reap from the administration’s reciprocal trade 
agreements program, the House of Representatives was adopting 
an amendment to the tax bill which will prohibit the importation 
of pork into this country. 

Nothing could more clearly demonstrate the two chains of 
thought in this country. One calls for tariff walls even higher 
than the Hawley-Smoot Act provides and leads to isolation. The 
other is based on a liberal tariff policy which will encourage trade 
un oroen countries and at the same time promote international 
8 Will. 

LIBERALIZATION OPPOSED 


Despite the fact that the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill has been de- 
nounced from coast to coast and the Canadian line to the Florida 


keys, any attempt to liberalize the measure meets with stern 


opposition. 

The Thompson amendment of putting a 6 cents excise on Polish 
pork just to stop a few thousand hams and side meat from reach- 
ing the New York market shows how little Congress thinks of any 
move toward lower tariffs. The individual members will damn 
the Hawley-Smoot Act from political hustings, but let one pro- 
posal come which might bring in a few products produ in 
their respective districts and immediately they become high pro- 
tectionists of the nth degree. 

It was shown during the debate on the Thompson amendment 
that the Polish pork already sells 20 percent higher than Ameri- 
can pork. But use a few Americans are willing to pay the 
higher price, Congress proposes to place a complete embargo on it. 


[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune of March 13, 1938] 
WOOL INDUSTRY ASSURED BY LOAN PLANS—U. S. UNLIKELY To CUT 
TARIFF, OFFICIAL DECLARES 

The $50,000,000 wool-loan program offers assurances that the 
Federal Goyernment will not undercut prevalent prices in the 
pending reciprocal trade treaty with Great Britain, James A. 
Hooper, secretary of the Utah Wool Growers’ Association, said 
Saturday night. 
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“Fears of woolen mills against purchase of wool at present prices 
now should be quieted and heavy buying result,” he said. 

Mr. Hooper described the statistical position of domestic wool as 
good, with the carry-over less than average for the past 5 years, 
and decreased imports of foreign wool since last March more than 
counterbalancing decreased domestic consumption. 


[From the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier Express of March 15, 1938] 
TRADE COUNCIL Praises Pacrs MADE BY HULL—ASSERTS BENEFITS 

RECEIVED BY “THIRD NATIONS” SMALL COMPARED TO UNITED STATES 

GAINS 

New York, March 14.—The National Foreign Trade Council made 
public today a study of benefits received by “third nations” as a 
result of reciprocal trade agreements between the United States 
and other countries, and said “the admission of imports from ‘third 
nations’ benefiting from our tariff reductions seems to have been a 
modest price indeed for the substantial advantages of the program 
as a whole.” 

Opponents of the reciprocal trade acts program, the council said, 
“frequently express the fear that the reduction of our tariff rates 
may benefit other nations to a disproportionately greater degree 
than the nation with which we negotiated a given trade agreement, 
due to the generalization of these benefits to all other nations 
under the unconditional most-favored-nations principle.” 

JAPAN IS CITED 

Japan, particularly, “has been reputedly gaining new access to 
our market by reason of lowering the tariff rates in agreements 
between the United States and other nations,” it continued. 

The council had prepared a study of American imports from 
Japan in the year 1936 of all products on which duties have been 
reduced under the reciprocal pacts, showing they amounted to 
$1,818,340. 

This is 1.8 percent of the value of these products imported from 
all countries and 3.2 percent of our total dutiable imports from 
Japan during the year, the council said. 

“In other words,“ the council said, “the generalization of these 
benefits has been a strikingly minor benefit to Japan, and there is 
no reason to believe that this proportion has been substantially 
altered at the present time.” 

American exports to Japan in 1937 amounted to $228,378,000, a 
gain of about $84,000,000 over 1936, and also an excess of exports 
over imports of $84,000,000, 
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HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


STATEMENT BY GEN. O. P. SUMMERALL, FORMERLY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY, ON THE MILITARY VALUE 
OF THE FLORIDA CANAL 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for insertion 
in the Recor a statement of Gen. C. P. Summerall, formerly 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, on the military value of 
the Florida Canal. . 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Reprinted from Orlando Morning Sentinel of February 23, 1938] 
MILITARY VALUE or THE FLORIDA CANAL 
(By Gen. C. P. Summerall, United States Army (retired), formerly 
Chief of Staff) 


There must. be many people who remember the days in 1898 
when Tampa was used as a port of embarkation for the Army to 
sail for Cuba. will recall the hopeless congestion of the 
railroads throughout the State and extending far beyond by rea- 
son of their inability to meet the demands suddenly thrust upon 
them. The people of the Eastern States will also remember the 
congestion of the railroads in 1914 to 1918, extending far into the 
interior, because of the lack of facilities to handle the enormous 
amounts of supplies, munitions, and troops incident to the World 
War. What happened in these two cases must inevitably happen 
again in war, if reliance is placed on the railways. 

This results from the fact that the railroads can maintain only 
enough rolling stock and facilities to meet the normal peacetime 
needs. Cars and equipment must pay for themselves before they 
are worn out. 
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ONE SOLUTION 

The only solution for our wartime needs of transportation is the 
maximum use of the waterways with which nature has so 
abundantly provided us. The Government has gone far toward 
this preparation WAS and deepening our navigable rivers 
8 ae traffic, tlets must, however, be found in intercoastal 

pping. 

The great flow of our commodities is of raw materials from the 
productive interior to the manufacturing East and the reverse 
flow of the manufactured articles to the interior. This traffic 
is multiplied many times by the demands of war. All of the 
ocean-going shipments must now pass through the Straits of 
Florida from the Gulf to the Atlantic, and the reverse. 

These might constitute a happy hunting ground for enemy sub- 
marines and airplanes based on foreign-owned islands within easy 
reach, Defense of the Gulf and the Atlantic entrances would be 
impossible because of the great extent of water to be covered. 

A glance at the route of the Florida canal shows that its ap- 
proaches are much farther removed from possible enemy bases and 
that the limited water entrance or exit would be easily defended by 
destroyers and airplanes, based at nearby stations, just as the 
entrance and the exit of the Panama Canal are now defended. 

MOVE THROUGH CANAL 


In case of war in the Pacific the great bulk of supplies and muni- 
tions as well as troops would of necessity move by the Panama 
Canal. The transcontinental railroads were never planned to 
mop such a demand and no consideration can be given to their 

oing so, 

The country now knows from the hearings on the naval appro- 
priations bill before Congress that our war plans must provide for 
the defense of both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts at the same 
time and that the United States must fight alone. All shipping 
moving from eastern or western ports to and from the Panama 
Canal, either by the Windward Passage or by the Florida Straits, 
would be subject to destruction from foreign territory. 

Again, it is evident that the Florida canal would offer a pro- 
tected route, easily defended from American bases for d ers 
and airplanes in Florida, Cuba, and to the south. These conclu- 
sions are borne out by the fact that the Straits of Dover could not 
be protected from enemy submarines in the World War while the 
Kiel Canal was never menaced, 

The Florida canal possesses advantages comparable to those of 
the Kiel Canal which demonstrated its value to Germany as being 
many times its cost. It is not too much to say that the military 
value of the cross-State canal alone would justify its construction, 
and any other first-class power, facing a similar situation, would 
long ago have built it for that reason alone. 


Labor, Foreign Trade, and Trade-Agreements 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 


ADDRESS BY CHARLES F. DARLINGTON, JR., AT NEW YORK, 
N. T., MARCH 11, 1938 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
Charles F. Darlington, Jr., Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Trade Agreements of the Department of State, delivered at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., on March 11, 1938: 


It is a happy coincidence that my visit to Amsterdam, arranged 
a number of weeks ago, comes immediately after the signing of the 
reciprocal-trade agreement with Czechoslovakia. I know the inter- 
est which this agreement, as well as that about to be negotiated 
with the United Kingdom, has caused in and so I 
consider myself fortunate to have the opportunity at this time to 
tell you about the trade-agreements program and what is being 
accomplished under it. 

Amsterdam is the home of a number of industries. I would like, 
therefore, to address my remarks particularly to the laboring man 
for various workers, some of them in Amsterdam, have written to 
us expressing their concern over the trade agreements, while certain 
employers have based their objection to modifications in our import 
duties on the plea that the employment and wages of their wor 
depend upon these duties. 

I. FOREIGN TRADE AND WAGES 

Labor in this country has for generations been led to believe 
that e high wages and its standard of living depend upon 
the š 
The facts do not support this contention. 
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1. American exports compete successfully in low-wage countries 

People who do believe it frequently ask, “How can we with our 
high wages compete against the products of foreign countries 
where workers receive so much less than here?“ The answer is 
that some of our industries cannot compete successfully against 
imported goods without the tariff. These industries, if they are 
to be maintained here, must either bring their costs down, or be 
subsidized by the general public through a tariff. But such a 
situation is the exception, not the rule. If it were the United 
States would not be one of the greatest exporting nations, send- 
ing abroad thousands of different products. These products are 
manufactured by workers enjoying our high wages and high 
standard of living; they bear transport charges here, on the ocean, 
and again abroad; and finally they bear also foreign import duties 
and other taxes; yet they compete successfully in foreign markets 
against the local products, and against the competing products 
of other countries, made by labor paid lower wages. 

The cry is often raised in the United States that we cannot 
afford to increase imports because, with our high wages, our own 
industries cannot compete against them. We do not realize that 
in foreign countries people raise a similar cry that they cannot 
afford to permit increased imports of American goods 
they cannot compete against the great efficiency of the American 
worker. 


2. Wages are higher in export than in “protected” industries 

If the high wages of American workers are created by the tariff 
and depend upon it, one would expect to find that wages are 
higher in the industries having high tariffs than in the export 
industries having low tariffs or none at all. Just the opposite, 
however, js the case. A study recently made of the wages paid 
in a group of representative export industries having little or no 

“protection” and in a similar number of highly “protected” 

industries reveals some interesting facts. The average annual 
wage per worker paid in the export or little “protected” industries 
was $1,603 in 1929, $1,070 in 1933, and $1,364 in 1935. In the 
highly “protected” industries it was $1,025 in 1929, $716 in 1933, 
and $827 in 1935. Note that the average wage of $1,025 paid in 
the “protected” industries in the best year, 1929, was lower than 
the average wage of $1,070 paid in the export industries in 1933, 
the worst year. These figures, if proof were needed, should demon- 
strate clearly that high “protection” does not make high wages. 

Proof, however, should not be needed, for it is not reasonable 
to suppose that highly “protected” industries as a group would 
Pay as high wages as do others. Government restrictions and 
taxes, whatever their merits may be, cannot produce wealth, and 
it is only by producing wealth that industry can pay wages. 

High tariffs themselves explain in part why wages are lower in 
the industries possessing them. It is competition that strengthens 
industry by inviting rationalization and the reduction of costs 
and by providing the incentive to constant progress. Similarly the 
temporary relief from competition afforded by excessive tariff 
“protection” or other forms of subsidy weakens industry by tem- 
porarily making progress unnecessary. 

3. Wide differences in wages exist within the United States 


No one would deny that there are certain American industries 
which must, for the present at least, be protected by tariffs be- 
cause of excessively low-wage rates paid in certain foreign countries 
which have mastered the industrial technique. 

Those who would apply high tariffs generally, however, on the 
ground that foreign wage scales differ from ours, overlook the fact 
that here in the United States there are also wide differences in 
wages. A recent study based on an analysis of the census of man- 
ufactures for 1929 showed that the average cost of labor per man- 
hour in manufacturing in that year was 23 cents in South Caro- 
lina, 36 cents in Virginia, 40 cents in Maine, and 61 cents in 
Wyoming, to name but four States. A study by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board of conditions in September of last year 
reveals similar disparities. For instance, in the furniture industry 
the hourly earnings of male workers were found to average 42.2 
cents in the South and 63.7 cents in the far West, a difference 
of 50.9 percent. In the lumber industry hourly earnings in the 
South averaged 32.7 cents and in the far West 74.9 cents, a dif- 
ference of 129.1 percent. 

It was found that there were also great differences in wages 
depending on the size of cities in which plants were located. Com- 
bining the five industries that the board studied, it was found that 
the difference in average hourly earnings between the group of 
cities having a population over 500,000 and the group with less 
than 10,000 inhabitants was 43.2 percent. There. were also great 
differences between wages in each industry, For the country as 
a whole; wages in the cotton industry, for example, were 46 cents 
an hour and in the printing industry 95 cents an hour. 

We are inclined to overlook these wide domestic wage differ- 
entials today because free trade throughout the United States is 
@ generally accepted condition, and its overwhelming benefits are 
generally recognized. Things were not always thus, however. 
During the short period prior to 1789, when the United States was 
a confederation of independent States, the States sought to foster 
their own industries by protection against each other, just as 
mations do today. This State of New York, for instance, passed 
an act forbidding imports of firewood from Connecticut and im- 


ports of potatoes, parsnips, carrots, and other vegetables from 
Virginia, Maryland, and New Jersey. 

Had such things not been forbidden by the Constitution, you 
can imagine what an economic shambles the United States would 
be today. Every State would be fostering uneconomic industries 
protecting its workers from competition from other States, and 
our standard of living as a nation would be far below the stand- 
ard we now enjoy. It is precisely because we got away from that 
sort of thing and avoided the imposition of restrictions on trade 
over the wide area of the United States that we are today rela- 
tively so prosperous and that the American worker is paid such 
high wages. 

These are elementary facts, to be sure, but they are ones that 
are often forgotten. 


II. EXCESSIVE PROTECTION IS DETRIMENTAL TO LABOR 


The tariff question is immensely important to American labor. 
While labor has recognized this fact, it has been inclined to see 
vary one 8 of the picture. 
e well-being of American labor depends m the prosperi 

of the country as a whole. Here in the United ‘States 8 
worker has the great market for his products. He cannot prosper 
unless that market prospers. Therefore policies aimed to aid 
workers in individual industries or sections of the country are 
harmful to all labor, including the workers in question, if they 
harm the country as a whole. The effect upon American labor 
of a high tariff is not accurately appraised if only its effect upon 
the particular industries concerned and the workers employed 
in them is concerned. 

A just and fair appraisal demands a balance sheet showing on 
one side the number of workers engaged in protected industries 
and how protection affects them, and on the other side the cost 
of this protection to the Nation and to labor as a whole. 

1. The workers employed in tariff-protected industries 

The number of persons gainfully employed in the United States 
is in the neighborhood of 50,000,000. Nearly 25,000,000 of these 
are employed in service industries such as transportation, wholesale 
firms, retail stores, public utilities, hotels, and hospitals. They 
obviously are not protected from any competition by the tariff. 
Ten million of the gainfully employed are farmers, only an insig- 
nificant fraction of whom are the beneficiaries of tariffs. Š 
because of the nature of what they produce or of their location, 
cannot be subject to effective foreign competition. Others, such, 
for example, &s the cotton, tobacco, apple, and hog raisers, are 
dependent on world markets for the sale of important percentages 
of their production. Together these groups account for all but a 
small proportion of the farmers of the country. Finally, of the re- 

15,000,000 workers about one-half are engaged either in 
such industries as the automobile industry, which produce more 
cheaply than their foreign competitors and receive little or no 
assistance from the tariff, or in others of a strictly domestic nature 
which do not depend upon the tariff at all. 

In short only about one-sixth or one-seventh of the Nation's 
working people are engaged in branches of production possessing 
tariff protection. 

The degree to which the workers in even these branches of 
production are benefited by their tariffs is open to question. Cer- 
tainly they, in common with all other workers, pay their share of 
the heavy cost which an excessive tariff levies on the Nation. Let 
not the laboring man who works in a tariff-protected industry 
think that his protection is something which he enjoys without 
cost. He may possibly benefit from his tariff, it is true, but at the 
same time he pays for every tariff enjoyed by others. 

Certainly, also, the workers in tariff-protectei industries are 
not paid higher wages because of the high tariffs for, as has been 
said, the average wages in unprotected industries are higher than 
theirs. Often a tariff subsidy may mean greater profits in an 
industry but not higher wages than would be paid in the absence 
of a tariff on the product in question. Moreover, had tariff pro- 
tection in the United States been granted in moderation, the work- 
ers now engaged in industries which exist in their present scale 
because of high tariffs would be engaged in other industries in 
which we have greater natural advantages, a situation which would 
have been better for them and for the Nation. 

And so even for the relatively few workers in high-tariff branches 
br 1 the tariff cannot be considered an unquestioned 

vantage. 


2. The cost of the tariff to all other workers and to the Nation as 
a whole 


The tariff lays upon the Nation as a whole, however, a heavy 

The restrictions which we place on imports very definitely re- 
strict our own exports. People in other countries cannot buy our 
goods if we make it impossible for them to sell us theirs. More- 
over, they will not do so. Following the enactment of our Smoot- 
Hawley tariff in 1930 consumers in many foreign countries boy- 
cotted American goods, and this publio resentment, together with 
other factors, forced many governments to restrict imports from 
the United States. 

These are consequences of excessive tariff protection which 
American labor cannot take lightly. Thirty-five to forty-five mil- 
uon acres of American farm lands, depending on the year, grow 
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crops that must be disposed of in foreign markets. When these 
markets are restricted agriculture is faced with hard times, for 
the surplus production must be dumped on the domestic market 
With a depressing effect on prices. Farmers are then forced to 
curtail their purchases of factory products. The same, of course, 
is true of those industrial concerns which rely on foreign markets 
to absorb a portion of their production. Thus, when by exces- 
sive tariffs we restrict the amount that other countries can sell 
to us, we are at the same time injuring our domestic market. 
This is a cost of tariffs which every workingman pays. 

The higher prices which tariffs cause are also a cost which every 
workingman pays. Tariff duties are taxes levied by the State on 
consumption, no different in essence from sales taxes, and like 
sales taxes they are a burden on the consumer. 

Technological progress and mass production offer to mankind 
a fuller life and an increasing standard of living by enabling an 
increasing variety of articles to be obtained at constantly lower 
costs. The automobile industry illustrates this well: The public 
buys its cars today at a third of the price it had to pay 15 years 
ago. The gradual but constant lowering of prices is the most, 
if not the only, effective way in which wealth can be distributed 
among all classes and the standard of living of the Nation as a 
whole be raised. 

A high tariff, however, effectively obstructs this avenue of prog- 
ress. It denies to consumers the privilege of buying cheaply. Not 
only are the individual articles on which import duties are im- 

made more expensive to the consumer, but also, when the 
tariff is levied on a wide range of articles as is the case in this 
country, the entire price level is maintained at an artificially high 
level. Moreover, tariffs tend to maintain high and rigid prices by 
relieving domestic producers of the need of being progressive and 
by favoring monopoly. 

Thus high tariffs are, in effect; a subsidy which the general pub- 
lic, including all workers, pay for the benefit of the industries in 
whose interest they are levied.. The fact that the tariff brings 
revenue into the Treasury, rather than the opposite, obscures its 
true nature in this respect. But the public, nevertheless, pays. 

How much it pays in total has never been calculated, but some 
indications may be given of the magnitude of the bill. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has estimated that the sugar-quota system, 
which is based on a high tariff, cost the American people in the 
year 1936-37, $350,000,000 more than if we had imported sugar on 
f free basis. It has also been estimated that the present duty of 
34 cents a pound on raw wool costs American consumers as much 
as $200,000,000 annually. Other figures have been provided by 
Senator Pore who inserted a table in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, of 
February 14 (p. 1879) showing the estimated cost to consumers 
of the tariff on 21 products. The total comes to over half a billion 
dollars. And this is but a fraction of the total cost which our high 
tariff as a whole lays upon the many, including all workers, in the 
interests of the few. 


3. Free trade not an issue 


These observations, it should be made clear, refer to excessive 
tariffs and not to tariffs in general. The world is at present in a 
highly unsettled state, many unusual practices are being employed 
in international trade, and certain countries which have mas- 
tered the industrial technique have wage levels materially lower 
than ours. In these circumstances it is not only desirable but 
necessary to retain adequate tariffs, a fact which Congress recog- 
nized in the Trade Agreements Act by providing that no product 
could be transferred in a trade agreement from the dutiable to the 
free lists and that no duty could be reduced under trade agree- 
ments by more than 50 percent. 

The tariff is a governmental control of immense importance in 
the lives of all of us. It is an instrument which must be used 
scientifically if its net result is to be beneficial and not harmful. 
To the extent that labor recognizes this fact and exerts its influence 
on the side of tariff moderation it serves its own interests best. 
But when it presses for higher and higher protection, regardless of 
the repercussions which such action may have on our welfare as a 
nation, it is following a policy of utter blindness. What does it 
profit labor to have 100 percent of the American market if that 
market becomes greatly shrunken as a result of excessive tariffs? 
In 1932 the American cheddar-cheese producers had 99.84 percent 
of the domestic market with an average price of 10 cents per pound. 
In 1936, after the concession on cheddar cheese which they pro- 
tested so loudly had been granted in the trade agreement with 
Canada, they had 99.02 percent of the market with an average 
price of 16 cents per pound. In which year were they better off? 

Labor’s true interest, like that of all of us, is in hetter economic 
conditions—better business, and this a moderate tariff policy will 
serve best. The trade-agreements program is the embodiment of a 
moderate tariff policy. 

The aim of the program is to create better business conditions 
here in the United States by helping our agricultural and industrial 
producers to sell their goods in foreign markets. This it seeks 
to do by securing not only reductions in the innumerable restric- 
tions such as tariffs, quotas, and exchange restrictions which foreign 
countries have raised against our goods but also the removal of 
discriminations under which goods from competing countries have 
been favored. Obviously foreign countries cannot be expected to 
reduce their restrictions on our goods unless we are willing to 
reduce some of our restrictions against theirs, 
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f Investigation of Relief Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EDITORIAL IN BOSTON a ae TRANSCRIPT OF MARCH 
, 1938 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on Saturday, March 19, 
1938, the Boston Evening Transcript printed an impressive 
and appealing editorial entitled “The Truth Not Wanted.” 
I ask that the editorial be printed in the 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


[From the Boston Evening Transcript, March 19, 1938] 
THE TRUTH NOT WANTED 


With the Roosevelt-controlled Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
ment to permit critics of the W. P. A. to appear before it, 
how can the widely heralded investigation of the relief problem be 
anything except a farce, and how can the committee expect that the 
country will pay attention to its ultimate findings and recommenda- 
tions? In this inquiry, as in practically every inquiry into Gevern- 
ment affairs which the administration has allowed, the main effort 
of the New Dealers is to throw the mantle of protection over their 
pet projects. The object is not to discover all the facts but ta 
conceal many of them. 

It was an entirely proper request which Senator Loben made and 
which the committee refused to entertain. He sought the testi- 
mony of Ben Whitehurst, former W. P. A. executive, who has said 
up and down the country that he has proof of ment of 
relief funds and of the injection of politics into their distribution. 
Here was a chance for the New Deal to make Mr. Whitehurst “put 
up or shut up.” That it would not embrace the opportunity will 
make most persons feel that the complainant knows what he is 
talking about and that he has evidence which somebody in author- 
ity wants suppressed. 

The W. P. A., of course, is a touchy sub . It t to be. In 
its 5 years or so the New Deal has sree! t — — den $14,000 000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money in grants to the unemployed and today the 
number of idle is as large as ever it was. An administration more 
interested in the welfare of the Nation and less concerned with 
keeping itself in office would not only agree to listen to critics of 
the relief system but actually insist that they be heard. 

The performance by this Senate committee does not encourage 
the hope that the true conditions within the T. V. A. will be revealed 
in the investigation soon to be made into the great flood-control 
electric-power program. Even the best efforts of Senator BRIDGES to 
get to the bottom of things will prove abortive if the congressional 
committee listens too closely to its master’s voice, as obviously has 
been the case in the relief and unemployment inquiry, 


Labor and Progressives Face the Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEWEY W. JOHNSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1938 
RADIO SPEECH BY HON. JOHN T. BERNARD, FARMER-LABOR, 
EIGHTH DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA. ON MARCH 22, 1938 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recor I include the fol- 
lowing radio speech delivered by Hon. JOHN T. BERNARD, 
Farmer-Labor, Eighth District of Minnesota, on Tuesday, 
March 22, 1938, over the Columbia network: 

Friends of the radio audience, as a worker I speak this after- 


noon to my fellow workers of America, organized and unorganized, 
workers from the farms, the mills, the factories, and the mines. 
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As a Farmer-Labor Congressman I speak to all progressive people 
who make common cause with workers in meeting the common 
problems that face our democracy. 

HOW LABOR HAS MARCHED AHEAD 

You all know that in the last 2 years American labor has 
marched ahead. It has swept 4,000,000 unorganized workers into 
the trade-union ranks. The walls of open-shop fortresses have 
come tumbling down when labor blew the trumpet for union 
recognition. In many industries, wage increases, union contracts, 
and better working conditions testify to victories on the eco- 
nomic front. 

Not only for itself but also for nonunion workers and for 
other citizens labor has won recognition. Where it organized, 
it implemented the Bill of Rights. It ripped the padlock off the 
halls and meeting places in many company towns, opening them 
to free discussion of issues vital to all progressives. In enforcing 
the rights guaranteed it in the Wagner Act, labor enforced for 
millions of Americans the rights of free speech and free assembly. 

And, finally, labor made itself a force to be reckoned with in 
American political life. 


TRADE-UNION DIFFERENCES A FAMILY MATTER 


You know all this, and you know also that disunity in its own 
ranks has become a brake on- the even greater forward strides 
of which labor is capable. 

All kinds of people are busy explaining and deploring the 
split between the A. F. of L. and the C.I. O. Enemies of labor 
make a great show of sorrow over labor’s quarrels and offer 
condolence and advice. They have dressed up as the chief 
mourners, ready to go to what they hope will be labor’s funeral. 

True friends of labor hesitate to speak. They that 
the means by which the two organizations can reconcile their 
differences must be found by those organizations themselves. 
The solution cannot be in cellophane and delivered with 
the compliments of an outsider. 


NEED FOR POLITICAL UNITY A PROBLEM FOR ALL 


In spite of my reticence about interfering in a family matter, I 
believe that there is one aspect of the problem on which I have 
a right to speak. More, as a representative of the Farmer-Labor 
Party from a great progressive State, it is my plain duty to speak of 
labor’s part in the coming elections where progress and reaction 
will meet at the polls. 

Solid behind President Roosevelt in 1936, American labor an- 
swered the threats of Landon, Hearst, and the Liberty League, 
It voted for progress. And it won. Today that victory is seriously 
jeopardized. A defeat for the New Deal and for labor in 1938 
would go far to wipe out the gains symbolized by the Wagner Act, 
the Social Security Act, and the Works Progress Administration, 
inadequate as those measures are. It would restore the reaction- 
aries to power in the States, the local communities, and the Con- 


ess, 
But this would be no mere return to 1929. It would signalize 
something far worse—a long step toward fascism in America. The 
reactionaries of today are more ruthless and more desperate than 
they were when Hooverism was in flower, They will stop at noth- 
ing to break the back of the trade-union movement, which is 
the bulwark of demogracy. They will stop at nothing in the 
effort to solve the problem of depression in their own way, by 
making the workers foot the bill. 

WHAT THE REACTIONARIES WANT 

You have only to look at the voting record of Tory Congressmen 
and Senators to see what a Tory majority would mean. It would 
mean at the best drastic relief cuts; at the worst, no Federal relief 
at all. It would mean no extension of existing social-security 
laws or their altogether (remember the attack on social 
security in the 1936 elections). Federal-housing projects would go 
by the boards. The utility companies would ride high, wide, and 
handsome. There would be a return to peonage for farm tenants 
and to bankruptcy for small farmers. The Wagner Act would be 
perverted to conform to the Vandenberg amendments and the 
program of the National Manufacturers Association. It would be- 
come.a Magna Carta for company unions and a death warrant 
for free trade-unionism. There would be an open hunting season 
for strikebreakers and company thugs, armed with machine guns 
and tear-gas bombs. Civil liberties would be curtailed and strikes 
outlawed. We should have all America made over to fit the 
Jersey City pattern. 

ECONOMIC CRISIS A POLITICAL WEAPON 

Wild exaggeration? I am afraid not. Our economic blems 
are already acute, and the recession continues to recede still further, 
No program has yet been adopted for “equalizing” the burdens 
of economic crisis. They weigh with crushing force upon the 
shoulders of the common people. 

Those who cry the loudest about hard times are hurt the least 
by them. There is the classic example of the General Motors 
Corporation resting on the comfortable cushion of a $300,000,000 
reserve fund. General Motors’ Mr. Knudsen called in the press 
to watch him bounce 30,000 General Motors workers out of their 
jobs. Newspapermen were there for the express purpose of hear- 
ing Mr. Knudsen announce to the fired men that “this hurts me 
more than it does you.” The little comedy had a political plot— 
it was staged to tell the Nation that reduced taxes and no more 
union contracts were the ransom General Motors demanded for 
keeping men at work. 
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Congress echoes with the wailing of those spokesmen for mo- 
nopoly who claim to be the victims of a Roosevelt-made depression. 
But, like General Motors, most of the wailers are well cushioned. 
It is the workers and the farmers who are hurt. If you doubt 
it, compare the profit sheets of the trusts and monopolies with 
the bankruptcy petitions of little-business men. Or, compare 
the idle dollars which so-called “lack of confidence” keeps idle 
pry the 14,000,000 workers who have lost both confidence and 
obs. 

In times like these it is clear that big business has the upper 
hand. It has vast reserves to fall back upon. Workers have 
only their organized strength to protect their wages and their 
jobs. Now business and its political henchmen seek to use 
their advantage to win a greater power, the political power that 
will block all progressive legislation, and to let them pass through 
the depression scot free. 

That is why the 1938 elections are so vitally important to labor 
and to all progressives. The task of holding on to the gains 
already made and of pushing forward to new gains would be diffi- 
cult under any circumstances. The depression has added to its 
difficulties. Disunity in the ranks of labor and to progressive 
friends threatens disaster. 

TWO COURSES OF ACTION—TWO RESULTS 

There have been local elections already that show too plainly 
what can happen. The A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. enter the field, 
not as political allies, but as bitter foes. They put up opposing 
slates. They smear each others’ candidates, Thousands of middle- 
class and professional people, the logical supporters of progress, 
become distrustful of both labor candidates and throw their votes 
to the reactionary whom everybody has forgotten to expose. The 
A. F. of L. man is defeated. The C. I. O. man is defeated. The 
company stooge wins, hands down, 

A happier picture is presented by the 1937 elections in New York. 
There A. F. of L. and C. I. O. locals laid aside their economic and 
strictly trade-union differences and got together behind Mayor 
LaGuardia and the progressive slate. Thousands of progressives 
from all walks of life followed the lead of labor. Workers and 
progressives won. Í 

From these two examples you can see the problem, and I think 
you must agree that it admits of only one solútion. Labor must 
isolate the issue of trade-union unity, solving it in its own time 
and in its own way. The split cannot be allowed to spread to the 
political struggles that lie ahead. For here the disunity of labor 
will bring confusion and disunity to all the forces of progress. 
The result: a catastrophe for democracy, and the victory of 
reaction. 

A CHALLENGE, AND MINNESOTA’S ANSWER 

The elections present not only a challenge but a great oppor-. 
tunity to labor. It is possible to agree on local issues and on local 
candidates without acting on the more difficult problem of uniting 
the two trade-union fact: on a national scale, or tion- 
ally. They need only combine in defense of their common political 
interests and the interests of their progressive allies among the 
middle class, 

I come from the State of Minnesota, where labor has long taken 
a progressive stand on all economic and political questions. To- 
gether with the farmers of my State, workers have licked the 
political machine of the Steel Trust and sent two Senators and 
five Farmer-Labor Congressmen to Washington. The Farmer- 
Labor Party of Minnesota has elected a Governor, Elmer A. Benson, 
of whom it is justly proud. It is the leading party in the State 
and looks forward to reelecting Benson by an overwhelming ma- 
jority and adding to its congressional delegation next fall. The 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. are both represented in Minnesota, 
But I have no fear that they will allow their differences to weaken 
the power of the Farmer-Labor Party, to which they have both 
contributed. 

UNITE FOR VICTORY AND PROGRESS 


In other States and localities unity in the elections must be 
built. Here progressives outside of labor's ranks have no need to 
stand back. On the contrary, they must offer their help in effect- 
ing unity around progressive issues. Here both the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O. can and must make concessions. One labor candidate 
for each office, supported by all labor. One program for all pro- 
gressives, supported by all who defend democracy. That is the 
way GS an election victory in 1938. That is the way to stop 
reaction. 


The Naval Authorization Bill and the International 
Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938 
Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
misgiving and with considerable lack of satisfaction that I 
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vote for the pending bill, H. R. 9218. There seems to be 
utter confusion in the minds of the Members of this Cham- 
ber as to the relative size of the Navy of the United States 
compared with that of foreign powers. 


OVER-AGE VERSUS UNDER-AGE VESSELS 


Jane’s Fighting Ships would lead one to the conclusion 
that the United States excels in certain naval technical 
equipment, whereas other nations are superior in other 
branches of naval service. To arrive at any definite conclu- 
sion one must determine, when studying naval tables, just 
how much credence may be given to facts dealing with the 
navies of foreign countries. I have sometimes been led to 
believe that our friends of the Army and Navy League are 
inclined to limit strictly the United States Navy to under-age 
ships, whereas they will include over-age ships in foreign 
navies for purposes of comparison. To my personal knowl- 
edge, Japan keeps in commission and is maintaining actively 
in her Navy protective cruisers and gunboats of a vintage 
which would readily decommission them in the United 
States. 

I come from a seacoast State constituting that part of 
our continental country closest to Japan. Naturally the citi- 
zens of that great State are insistent that this Government 
be as amply and fully protected as to land and naval strength 
as is humanly possible. They feel that no price is too great 
to pay for the protection of democracy. 

EDITORS ADVOCATE GREAT NAVY 

I am in receipt of two significant telegrams from the man- 
aging editors of the two largest daily newspapers in my dis- 
trict. One editor wires me: 

My best judgment is that the Pacific coast earnestly wants and 
desires a large navy. Bigger and better! We're so close to the 
Orient we want and need any added protection ay A larger 
navy is more important than a larger army * * 

The other editor telegraphs me: 


In view of European and Asiatic situation I urge your support 
ot all defense measures, both to increase the Navy and also put 
the Army in best possible condition. I believe the overwhelming 
majority of our people who face the danger of Japanese aggression 
across the Pacific and who have Bremerton Navy Yard and Fort 
Lewis close at hand would applaud aggressive stand along these 
lines on your part. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT SUPPORTS THIS BILL 
Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe these newspaper editors reflect 
the considered opinion of the vast majority of my home 
people. Recently the Gallup poll interrogated the people 
of my area upon the question of the second naval bill. 
Seventy-nine percent of the people of my State indicated 
their support of the instant bill, with only 21 percent 


opposing. 
THE WORLD FACES A CRISIS 

There is no use in deluding ourselves as to the critical 
condition of international affairs. The world is afflicted with 
three great totalitarian governments, at the active head of 
each of which is a military dictator or an army clique whose 
principal activities, interests, and ambitions are centered 
upon military aggression. 

THE FUTILITY OF WAR 

This country does not sympathize with nazi-ism and fascism, 
but we must recognize the menace of the onrush of power- 
drunk dictators across the face of the European and oriental 
scene. The shadows of the fasces and of the swastika are 
growing longer across the stretches of Europe. Apparently, 
civilization has learned nothing from the lessons of history. 
The story of the ages preaches unmistakably the futility of 
war. In 1911, Sir Norman Angell brought forth his monu- 
mental work, “The Great Illusion,” which became so popu- 
lar it was printed in more than 50 editions and translated 
into 70 languages and dialects. That great work demon- 
strated irrefutably the economic futility of war. It showed 
conclusively that every victory was pyrrhic—that the winner 
lost and the loser won; that so devastating was the cost of 
victory that civilization was retarded by war's inroads. 
Nevertheless, 3 years later the World War broke out in all its 
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bloody fury. Early in this century a Prussian junker gen- 
eral, Von Bernhardi, wrote his historic volume, “Germany 
and the Next War,” in which he articulated and transmuted 
into war-fervor the precepts and philosophy of some of the 
great German writers who had preceded him. 

The general asseverated that war was a biological necessity 
and could be readily justified on the basis that the surplus 
population of a country must be eliminated by deaths in 
battle from time to time. The general forgot what happened 
to the German states during the dread Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-48) , from which it took Germany 150 years to recover. 
The ravages of the wars of the crusades retarded Europe’s 
culture 300 years. Can this vaunted civilization of ours learn 
nothing from the past? Oswald Spengler, in his Decline of 
the West, predicted the present world debacle. Max Nor- 
dau in his Degeneration cynically prognosticated the break- 
down and demoralization of western civilization. Jacques 
Novikoff, in his Evolution of the War Process and his War 
and Evolution, warned the world of the dangers to come, 25 
years ago. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

At the conclusion of the World War a great idea was pre- 
sented to civilization by our own President, Woodrow Wilson. 
At his insistence the League of Nations was created, but his 
own country denied paternity of the child its great President 
had created. We repudiated and disavowed this instrument 
for the association of nations for the perpetuation of world 
peace. Largely as a result of the brilliant philippics of two 
Members of the other body, the United States was persuaded 
officially to turn its back upon the League. Yet the League 
was set up and commenced functioning. Our fears, aug- 
mented and magnified by the editorial fulminations of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and his journalistic puppets and idola- 
ters, had caused us to impute to Great Britain sinister and 
evil motives in connection with the League. Nor were these 
apprehensions entirely without foundation. Nine seats were 
accorded members of the British Empire in the assembly of 
the League, thus furnishing the British Commonwealth a 
disproportionate representation in the proceedings of that 
body. 

From the outset, minus the presence of the United States, 
the League grew increasingly fumbling and indecisive, vacil- 
lating and impotent, in its dealings with nations which 
violated treaties and internaticnal law. Italy intimidated 
Greece; Japan raped China; Ethiopia succumbed to Italian 
aggression; Paraguay and Bolivia fought a stupid war largely 
because those merchants of death, the international muni- 
tions makers, fomented the strife. Yet the League was im- 
potent to stop this war. Nazi Germany occupied the Rhine- 
land, nazified Danzig, rearmed and expanded her Army, 
built an air corps, embarked upon a naval program, an- 
nounced her intention to recapture her colonies, annexed 
Austria—while the League of Nations stood by idly and im- 
potent. Now a great idea has been abandoned while yet 
aborning. The League of Nations was a beautiful theory, but 
it attempted to function in a world made up of nations 
steeped in secret diplomacy, espionage, intrigue, hypocrisy, 
greed. The League lacked an international army or navy to 
enforce its decrees. The “have not” nations coveted the 
wealth of the “haves.” 


WAR BOOTY 


The Treaty of Versailles, which ended the World War, 
planted the seeds for the next world contest. The seizure of 
booty and loot by the victors insured eventual resentment 
and retaliation from the vanquished. The distribution of the 
swag, largely between England and France, could not but in- 
vite trouble in the future. Memel was taken from Germany 
and handed to Lithuania. A great German seaport—Dan- 
zig—was made an independent principality under League 
protection. A rich industrial section of Germany—the Saar 
Basin—was slashed away from the fatherland, and inde- 
pendent Poland was created. A land corridor to the sea was 
driven as a wedge between East and West Prussia from central 
Poland to the Baltic, thus compelling a German to cross into 
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a foreign country when traveling from one section of his 
own country to another. Because Russia had. formed a 
radical government of a type of which the victorious Allies 
disapproved, portions of its western parts were carved up 
and used to create an independent Finland, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia. Part of it was used to make up eastern Po- 
land; part of it was handed to Rumania. Though Italy had 
been promised some of the war booty, the Allies denied this 
reward at the end of the war. Enormous indemnities were 
imposed upon the stricken Germans. For 5 years an army of 
occupation remained within the German border at the ex- 
pense of the German people. 

Austria was reduced from a powerful, prosperous nation of 
53,000,000 to a small area of six and three-quarter million 
people, made up principally of Vienna and its immediate 
hinterland. These and many other facts too numerous to 
mention provided the breeding ground upon which dictators 
could flourish. 

ALLIES FACILITATED THE SUCCESS OF HITLER 

To stricken, impoverished, demoralized, crushed, hopeless, 
post-bellum Germany came a new messiah, a man gifted 
with a superb facility for rabble-rousing, a remarkable sense 
of timing, a political acumen, a fluency and determination 
that captivated the people. He held aloft for them a vision 
to look at; he builded a lighthouse of optimism to attract 
them; he painted a star of destiny by which they might be 
guided—that man was Hitler! 

From the time he wrote his book—Mein Kampf—in the 
Munich jail in 1923, Hitler has never swerved from his course 
and program in any material particular. He found Ger- 
many stricken and downhearted. He gave them new hope. 
He translated their gloom into optimism. He revived the 
war spirit. He apotheosized nationalism. He preyed on the 
German emotion. He encouraged Germans to seek a scape- 
goat for their troubles and to center their spleen upon the 
scapegoat. He revived antisemitism, which has been the 
plague of the ages. He incited pogroms against the Jews. 
His A. S. and S. S. storm troops, brown- and black-shirted, 
intimidated the minority races. The German penchant for 
revenge for war losses was resurrected. The national sus- 
picion was visited upon the Catholic Church, Masonry, labor 
unions, radicalism. Every element or group which might 
question the technique of the new savior was isolated, liqui- 
dated, or sequestrated. The Treaty of Versailles was openly 
repudiated. Munition plants were put on a 24-hour basis. 
Corporations were controlled; profits were limited; wages 
reduced; hours lengthened; food doled out. Every activity 
became an asset of the state. Cruelty was entrenched. The 
masculine virtues were exalted; softmess in any form con- 
temned. Gradually bolder steps were taken on the interna- 
tional front. A program of aggression was promulgated, 
Minor achievements were followed by major accomplish- 
ments. The already fanatical Hitler became a megalo- 
maniac—a power-mad pathological case. Amid vertical 
swastika streamers 100 feet long, he harangued multitudes 
of scores of thousands throughout Germany. The Reichs- 
tag was reduced to a parliament of servile sycophants who 
cheered and applauded at a signal, who frowned and laughed 
when prodded, who surrendered their souls for national glory. 

IL DUCE WALKS ON THE STAGE 

Italy, which had been frayed and macerated by internal 
dissension, poverty, loss of military prestige, was the prey 
of corrupt and racketeering interests in 1919. Rival groups 
vied with each other for control of Italy. A former radical 
during the World War had been dreaming of a chance to mold 
Italy to his own ideas. Paraphrasing an old poem, “At mid- 
night, in his guarded tent, this man was dreaming of the hour 
when Rome, her knee in suppliance bent, should tremble in his 
power.” Mussolini, a brilliant thinker, great orator, and pro- 
found student, shrewd observer, knew his Latin and his 
classics. Familiar was he with the ancient Latin maxim, 
“Carpe diem.” Seize the day! Mussolini led his black shirts 
to Rome early in the twenties and took the Kingdom of Italy 
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for his own in a bloodless revolution. The insignificant king 
became an innocuous ornament, a window dressing. The cor- 
porative state was established. Parliament was eliminated. 
The Italian constitution was suppressed. A one-man dicta- 
torship was created. All elements which Mussolini regarded 
as minatory to his complete control or inimical to autocracy 
were liquidated. Executions quietly took place, accompanied 
by no publicity. Newspapers were regulated under rigid cen- 
sorship. All political parties but the Fascisti were suppressed 
The Army and Navy were immediately increased. Stern dis- 
cipline replaced easy-going carelessness. The characteristic 
Italian smile became a ground for suspicion. Espionage in- 
vaded the sanctity of homes: No one dared call his soul his 
own. The stern jaw became the mark of loyalty. All inter- 
ests were subordinated to military grandeur. The Mediter- 
ranean was to become once again “Mare nostrum.” Islands 
in the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean, having been taken 
under threat from the Turks and the Greeks, were fortified. 
Italian interests in northern Africa were expanded. Tunis, a 
French possession, became surrounded by powerful Italian 
neighbors. Libya was fortified. Fine roads were built in 
every colony. Eritrea was added. Egypt found herself con- 
fronted by Italian bayonets to the south and west. Smarting 
under the disastrous defeat of Massawa in 1896, Italians had 
always hoped for revenge against Abyssinia. Seizing his 
chance, Mussolini invaded this independent country, now 
called Ethiopia, and with the aid of scientific and modern 
weapons subjugated it by brutal force, adding it to the Italian 
Empire. 
Let no one underestimate Mussolini and Hitler. 
JAPAN THREATENS PEACE IN THE ORIENT 

In the east, Japan, a military dictatorship, has gradually 
bitten off prosperous sections of old China, forcing from 
czarist Russia Port Arthur and a portion of northeast China. 
Japan has gradually added to her empire. Formosa, Korea, 
Manchukuo, Shantung, Kao-Chau, the Caroline and the 
Ladrone Islands in the Pacific. She has joined the aggressor 
dictatorships. She is a part of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis. 
She, too, is marching, apparently unchecked, across the face 
of Asia, 

THE TREND EASTWARD 

Now Czechoslovakia has her head in the lion’s mouth. On 
the map one can readily appreciate how the Czechs are sur- 
rounded halfway by Germany and Austria. If Hitler absorbs, 
annexes, or nazifies Czechoslovakia, he will be within 100 
miles of the coveted Ukraine by marching across either a 
strip of southern Poland or northern Rumania. Shall he 
be allowed to continue his unrestrained course? Hitler, hav- 
ing tasted of aggression and conquest, will soon be eager to 
engage again in the game. He would like to absorb all 
southeast Europe. He craves the granaries of the Ukraine, 
the forests of Czechoslovakia, the oil reserves of Rumania, 
the seaports of Greece, the Black Sea seacoast of Rumania, 
the mineral resources of Hungary, and the Adriatic seacoast 
of Yugoslavia. 

How does the foregoing effect one’s vote on the naval 
bill? In order to appreciate the imperative importance of 
the American Republic being placed in the position ade- 
quately to defend itself against foreign aggression he must 
thoroughly understand the background of European authori- 
tarian governments. 

FASCISM IS A WORLD-WIDE FACT 


Nor is fascism confined to the three countries named. It 
is entrenched in nearly every nation in Europe in varying 
degrees. Poland and Portugal, Latvia and Greece alike 
genuflect at its altar. It has reared its ugly head in France, 
where it calls itself the croix de feu—the cross of fire— 
under the unspeakable Colonel de la Rocque. In Belgium 
the Fascists are known as Rexists, taking the name of their 
leader. In England, Sir Oswald Mosely commands thousands 
of black shirts, who leap at his imperious direction. In 
South America fascism has already dominated Brazil under 
Gargas. In Central and South America altogether, but four 
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republics south of Mexico retain a semblance of true de- 
mocracy. The others are military dictatorships, in which 
popular government is virtually nonexistent, and at the head 
of which the president remains in power only so long as he 
controls the national armed forces. 

THE NAVY IS A BULWARE OF DIPLOMACY 

Have we not a stake in the fate of democracy in the world? 
Shall we remain supine and complacent as we watch the 
world succumb to the aggression of power-drunk autocrats? 
Shall we see civilization snuffed out and the course of culture 
turned back a thousand years, and yet not even protest? 

Shall our diplomacy be stymied and sterilized to the point 
where foreign nations scorn and sneer at our feeble protests, 
convinced we are too proud to fight? 

A few days ago Secretary of State Hull made a ringing 
statement in which he expounded the foreign policy of the 
United States as he conceived it. Cordell Hull is an honor- 
able, polished, and brilliant statesman. I do not believe that 
consideration of it should be or was embraced in the vote on 
the naval bill. Secretary Hull believes that the rights of 
American citizens and their property affect the United States 
and are entitled to protection wherever they exist on the face 
of the globe. Personally I would never vote for a war evoked 
by investments of American corporations abroad. I would 
not carry the doctrine of freedom of the seas, as enunciated 
in international law since Grocius wrote in 1625 his classical 
De jure belli ac pacis,” to the point where investments of 
the international bankers and major oil companies in far- 
flung regions would prompt me to assist in precipitating the 
United States into war. 

DUBIOUS SECTION 9 WAS PROPERLY DELETED 


For that reason I was pleased that the very questionable 
section 9, which was in the original naval bill, was excised 
therefrom upon a point of order raised by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Maverick] and by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SNELL]. A statement of foreign policy, it seems to me, 
should never have been included in the naval bill. Had it 
remained there it would have compelled Members who seri- 
ously desired to give the Navy adequate appropriations for 
defense to be guilty of an act tantamount to ratifying what 
some of them thought would be a questionable foreign policy. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Coie], to wit, The United States would welcome and 
support an international conference for naval limitations,” 
while innocuous and a somewhat emasculated statement of 
willingness to disarm, yet is a signboard pointing in the 
right direction. 

The Tacoma Daily News Tribune, in a recent significant 
editorial, spoke of the importance of coast defense. It 
stressed the wisdom of the setting up of antiaircraft bat- 
teries, of providing the full garrisoning of shore batteries. 
It deplored the starvation to which the Army had been sub- 
jected. It is as follows: 
: SELF-DEFENSE 

Debate is now going on in Congress over the question of a 
proposed billion-dollar expansion of the Navy, building two 
gigantic battleships, additional fast cruisers, torpedo boats, and 
submarines. Proponents argue that the aggressor nations are 
boldly seizing what territory they covet and the United States, as 
the richest Nation in the world, must put its defenses in order 
to safeguard itself. 

There is one point which neither side is stressing. This program 
is a blueprint program entirely. It takes several years to build 
even a small naval vessel and it will take long months to com- 
plete the battleships. Meanwhile, the map of the world may be 
entirely changed before the first of these warships is completed. 

While Congress is discussing a billion-dollar addition to the 
Navy, reports have been made showing that all our land defenses 
are in a precarious condition. We one of the best anti- 
aircraft guns made today, but there are only a few in this coun- 
try not enough, experts say, to defend one American city success- 
fully against an airplane raid on either coast. Modern cruisers 
carry airplanes. A cruiser, slipping within a hundred miles of an 
American coastal city, could launch its planes, devastate the city, 
and the raiders could be safely away after doing an enormous 
amount of damage. 

Our coast defenses have been allowed to deteriorate until they 
are in deplorable shape. On Puget Saund there are a few forts 


without even garrisons, with antiquated armament and no anti- 
aircraft guns. The Washington and Oregon coasts are defenseless. 
California is not much better. We have starved the Army and 
have neglected to build up reserves which would be vitally needed 


in time of war. 
If we were to spend part of this pro billion dollars in 
hundreds of anti- 


increasing the size of our Army, provi 
aircraft guns, building scores of tanks with modern armament 
and making our coast defenses impregnable, the administration 
would not be under the suspicion of building up an armament 
with an ambition to project this Nation into Asiatic and Euo- 
pean squabbles and we would be putting this country in such a 
condition as to make successful invasion physically impossible. 

I commend it to the Congress, There is much food for 
thought in the foregoing. 

WHY NOT BUILD WARSHIPS IN FEDERAL YARDS? 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], an able 
and astute Representative from the great city of Seattle and 
a member of the Naval Affairs Committee, offered an amend- 
ment by which he proposed to require the construction of all 
warships in Federal navy yards, Under the rules of the 
House, but limited time could be accorded to debate upon 
this provocative amendment. Agitation has been heard in 
the United States for the past 20 years to the effect that we 
should take profit out of war. 

SHOW GOOD FAITH BY VOTING TO TAKE PROFIT OUT OF WAR 


Members, upon this amendment, were afforded an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their devotion to the principles of 
removing profit from war. Veterans’ organizations have thun- 
dered from the mountaintops their demand for the extirpa- 
tion of war profits, Statesmen have vied with each other in 
their enthusiastic espousal of that lofty ideal. The Senate 
Munitions Committee, after lengthy and exhaustive hearings 
on the whole munitions industry in relation to war and inter- 
national problems, made a solemn recommendation that 
munitions be nationalized; that the Government take over 
the manufacture of all guns and ammunition and the ac- 
couterments of war. They recommended that all warships be 
built in Government navy yards. 

But the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], argued that this 
would destroy private shipyards and would so flood navy 
yards with construction problems that the national defense 
would be jeopardized. Representatives from districts wherein 
private shipyards are located emotionally described how pri- 
vate operation was much more efficient than governmental; 
that private yards could build ships at lower cost than could 
the Government. To all of this my answer is that the re- 
moval of the incentive of profit from warship and munitions 
manufacture would be the greatest single contribution to the 
cause of world peace we could make in this Congress, It was 
the agent of warship-construction corporations who stood 
to make profit in the United States out of the naval pro- 
gram, a Mr. William B. Shearer, who boastfully and arro- 
gantly broke up the Geneva Naval Disarmament Conference. 
These private manufacturers of war equipment are impelled 
every year to foment wars and augment international discord. 

If we would prevent wars and mitigate the war fervor, our 
most effective method would be to abolish the enormous 
profits to be derived from armament production. 

The Members had their chance to declare themselves thus 
for the principle of taking profit out of war. If there is one 
enterprise out of which profit should be forever removed, it 
isarmament manufacture. Every peace society in the United 
States supports that statement. Is there something so sacred 
about private profit in its essence that we must sanctify and 
ratify it as an instrumentality, even when applied to warship 
construction? 

WE MUST NOT SECEDE FROM WORLD CITIZENSHIP 

I am not one of those who believe in extreme isolation, Mr. 
Speaker. That way lies chaos and national disintegration, 
in my opinion. We are a part of world citizenship and can- 
not secede from it. A nation progresses or it deteriorates. 
It must be diplomatic, yet it must command respect in the 
family of nations. We cannot crawl into our gopher hole 
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and think that we shall remain safe. We insist on the 
Monroe Doctrine for the Western Hemisphere but demand 
the open door in the Orient. We want world trade but it 
is contended we should take no part in world problems. Be- 
cause, however, I recognize that the spirit of isolation is very 
popular in the United States, because I know that the isola- 
tionists defeated the League of Nations—I am more than 
convinced that we need a large Navy to defend us. If we 
will not collaborate with other nations, if we repudiate col- 
lective security, if we refuse to join with other democracies 
in mutual compact and economic sanctions against. Fascist 
aggression, we cannot logically refuse to vote for a large 
Navy. 
i SCIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 

Prof. Jean Perrin, distinguished French physicist and Nobel 
prize winner, speaking before the International Peace Con- 
ference in London, said: 

World science stands or fails with democracy and research scien- 
tists are unable to understand how financiers and capitalists, as a 
whole, cannot see that it is to their interest not to support those 
powers, which, if they are successful, will ruin them. * * * 
Scientists and research workers know * that all the prog- 
ress of humanity, ever since prehistoric times, was brought about 
by scientific research, the exploring of the unknown, that in the 
future men of science will at an accelerating speed give us so much 
power and so much freedom that man will enjoy social plenty, 
provided science is free. That is why the common people are so 
close to us scientists. 

Provided science is free. That is the crux of the whole 
problem. Free science, under democracy, creating greater 
power and freedom for the continuing progress of humanity. 

The Dark Ages were those in which science was not free. 
The past hundred-year reign of democracy was a hundred 
years of scientific freedom in which more was accomplished 
that can be applied for human betterment than in the 2,000 
years that preceded it. Professor Perrin goes on to say, in 
warning: 

We (scientists) see in the near future a war that will not only 
destroy tens of millions of men and women and children, not only 
violate our scientific promises to the men of tomorrow but the 
democracy that is the spirit of science. Victory of totalitarianism 
means perhaps a thousand years of ruthless subjugation and stand- 
ardization of thought, which will destroy the freedom of scientific 
research and theorizing. 

National greatness has only been attained by national 
unity of purpose, and yet it was only by the individuality 
within that national unity that true and enduring national 
greatness has ever been accomplished, Within the borders 
of the totalitarian states, embracing approximately 372,- 
000,000 people, there are millions that are today looking with 
prayerful hope toward this United States to preserve for 
them and their children the democracy of freedom which we 
represent, the while their dictators are endeavoring to so 
subjugate their very thoughts that they automatically become 
merely standardized tools of military efficiency. 

President Roosevelt, fighting almost a lone hand among 
rulers for the principles of democracy, for freedom and 
against totalitarianism, realizes that only by the example 
of “an America in which people who are willing to work and 
are able to work shall have the right to work at tasks which 
are congenial to them, for wages that will support them and 
their families in decency and comfort,” as Hon. Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, expressed it, will democracy 
finally triumph. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I have voted for the naval bill, 
I had no enthusiasm for the task. My fingers are crossed. 
In a world gone mad, where megalomania is the order of the 
hour, where millions are inflamed into hatreds and frenzies 
overnight, where nationalism is deified, where isolation mo- 
tivates many of my colleagues; in a universe where the mili- 
taristic spirits of Genghis Kahn, Hannibal, Napoleon, Alex- 
ander, and Frederick the Great are again being exercised 
it would be folly if by my vote I should contribute to making 
my a incapable of defending itself from foreign attack 
or on. 
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Statesmen as Surgeons—Views of President Wilson 
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EXCERPT FROM WOODROW WILSON AS I KNEW HIM, BY 
JOSEPH P. TUMULTY 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, there is an interesting 
page of history to be found in Woodrow Wilson as I Knew 
Him, by his former secretary, Joseph P. Tumulty. 

In his book, Mr. Tumulty describes a dinner which was 
given in honor of Mr. Wilson shortly after the Democratic 
convention of 1912. To this dinner the newspapermen were 
invited in order to give them the opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with Mr. Wilson and his views on public 
questions. 

Believing as I do that the views and the attitude of 
Mr. Wilson toward the problems of his time are worth our 
reading and reflection today, I attach this page from Mr. 
Tumulty’s book: 


Upon the conclusion of the dinner the Democratic candidate 
opened his heart in a little talk of the most intimate and inter- 
esting character. It contained not only his views of the Presi- 
dency but also a frank discussion of the great problems that would 
confront the next administration. In referring to Mr. Roosevelt, 
he said that he had done a great service in rousing the country 
from its lethargy, and in that work he had rendered admirable 
and lasting service, but beyond that he had failed, for he had not 
during his administration attacked two of the major problems 
the tariff and the currency—which he, Wilson, considered to be the 
heart and center of the whole movement for lasting and 
nent reform in America. Discussing Mr. Roosevelt, he said: 


ought to be created by him. When messages are brought to me 
by my friends of what is expected of the next President, I am 
sometimes terrified at the task that would await me in case I 
should be elected. For instance, my daughter, who is engaged in 
social-welfare work in Philadelphia, told me of a visit she paid a 
humble home in that city where the head of a large family told 
her that her husband was going to vote for me because it would 
mean cheaper bread. My God, gentlemen, just think of the re- 
sponsibility an expectation of that kind creates! I can’t reduce 
the price of bread, I can only strive in the few years I shall have 
in office to remove the noxious 


upon to perform a delicate tion, and in perf a 
delicate operation it is necessary te the who — the Kalte 
to know where the foundation ot vitality is, so that in cutting out 
the excrescence he shall not interfere with the vital tissues.” 

And while we do so we must create by absolute fairness and 
open-mindedness the atmosphere of mutual concession. There are 
no old scores to be paid off; there is no resentment to be satis- 
fied; there is no revolution to be attempted. Men of every inter- 
est must be drawn into conference as to what it behooves us to 
do, and what it is possible for us to do. No one should be ex- 
cluded from the conference except those who will not come in 
upon terms of equality and the common interest. We deal with 
great and delicate matters. We should deal with them with pure 
and elevated purpose, without fear, without excitement, without 
undue haste, like men dealing with the sacred fortune of a great 
country, and not like those who play for political advantage, or 
seek to reverse any policy in their own behalf. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, OF INDIANA, 
ON MARCH 19, 1938 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, under permission of the 
House, I attach herewith a radio address given by me on the 
pending executive reorganization bill on Saturday last, March 
19. This speech was made at the invitation of the National 
Grange over the National Farm and Home Hour of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. 


It is a very great honor to be invited by the National Grange to 
speak to its members and countless friends. I place Louis Taber 
and Fred Brenckman far up on the roll of the Nation's unofficial 
statesmen. 

Let it not be forgotten that in the dark days of 1932-33 the 
Grange and other farm organizations gave leadership to the forces 
of recovery. Checking the descending spiral of deflation by mone- 
tary action in 1933 is the greatest single achievement of President 
Roosevelt’s administration. When the money changers cried out 

untying the dollar from the century-old price fixed by 
statute for an ounce of gold, it was the farm groups which gave 
the President the support he so vitally needed. I joined heartily 
in that support. In other matters, such as the rural electrifica- 
tion program, the Grange is today giving the administration its 
wholehearted backing. 

The Grange has not agreed with the President on everything. 
It refused to coerce the courts by the sheer weight of puppet 
judges. It disagreed with the coercion in the farm bill. It dis- 
agrees with certain features of the pending executive reorganiza- 
tion bill. $ 

In these differences it questions only the wisdom of policies, not 
the motives of men. And I am certain it would be as quick today 
as it was in 1933 to support President Roosevelt on every sound 
* administrative policy designed to check this new deflation. 

But there is one thing the Grange will not surrender to anyone. 
In this world-wide insanity of personal government, in this mad- 
house filled with dictators sending millions to their doom, it clings 
to the Constitution of the United States as to a mighty rock in a 
weary land. God grant that when the fever of these troubled 
times shall pass, constitutional government and its checks and 
balances of an independent court and an independent Congress 
will have saved our own dear land from the fate of millions 
abroad who thought there was something better than liberty. 

Today Mr. Brenchkam has asked me to discuss the reorganiza- 
tion bill. Two months ago, on January 20, I debated this subject 
with Mr. James Roosevelt on the Town Hall of the Air program. I 
said then, and I say now, that there are many duplications an 
much confusion in the executive bureaus that ought to be reme- 
died. But I also said then that I would much prefer to discuss 
ways and means to get the millions of idle men and billions of 
idle dollars back to work—now.” That was 2 months ago. Today 
the relief lines are longer, the unemployed greater, the public 
debt increasing, the closer to bankruptcy, farm com- 
modities sinking in value. ` 

In the face of these tragic facts, when every policy and program 
should hinge on one question, Will it put men back to work? 
Congress is forced to fight for its constitutional rights, if not its 
very existence, in resisting demands for more and more power. 

On Wednesday Senator Hmam JOHNSON, of California, who at 
times has been one of the President’s strongest supporters, speak- 
ing of the reorganization plan, was forced to say, “This is a bill 
to give away the power of Congress. I rebel against our giving it 
away. I speak for the common liberty of the common man and 
for the privileges, prerogatives, and obligations of the Congress 
of the United States.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, Senator Jonnson was right in linking the 
liberties of the common man with the constitutional prerogatives 
and obligations of If democracy goes by the board in 
this Nation, it will be because Congress has surrendered these 
things that Senator JoHNson mentioned. Its privileges are your 
privileges. Its powers are your powers. Its rights are your rights. 
Its obligation is to protect your rights. 

Consider a moment. Every Member of the House of Representa- 
tives must report to you every 2 years. He must give account of 
his stewardship—not to some bureaucrat in Washington but to 
you. He reports to you as your t and your representative. 
The only way, other than revolution, which you have to control 
the course of your Government at Washington is through these 
periodical elections. 
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But these bureaucrats are beyond your control. You did not 
elect them. You cannot displace them. When Congress gives its 
powers to them, it gives your powers to them. 

Oh, but you may say, we will elect new Congressmen and Senators 
and reclaim these powers. That is easy to say, hard to do. Con- 
gress can grant power by a simple majority. But it cannot regain 
power, over a veto, except by a two-thirds vote in each House. 

That is one of the vices of the pending reorganization bill. It 
suspends and deprives of its constitutional majority 
power to act with reference to these bureaus. Farmers generally 
are interested in the Forest Service, Biological Survey, and Soil 
Conservation agencies. If these bureaus, under this bill, were to 
be transferred to other branches of government, or were to be 
abolished entirely by Executive decree, the evil could not be cor- 
tected by any majority of Congress less than two-thirds in both 

ouses. 

It is to keep these powers in your hands that the fight is being 
waged today by Senator BYRD and his colleagues—WHEELER, BURKE, 
WALSH, JOHNSON of California, BAILEY, Hott, ADAMS, GILLETTE, 
BORAH, VANDENBERG, VAN Nuys, GEORGE, TypINGS, and many others. 

Possibly no feature of the pending bill is as important as the 
one to destroy the Comptroller General as the independent watch- 
dog of Congress. Every day evidence is accumulating of the vital 
necessity of providing an independent check on executive spend- 
ing by an agency responsible only to Congress. 

Within the past few days startling charges have been made 
against T. V. A. by its own chairman, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, a 
gentleman of the highest standards of public service, In his state- 
ment Dr. Morgan referred, as a matter requiring congressional 
investigation, to the loose fiscal policies which he claims to exist 
and which apparently the Comptroller General had in mind in 
his last report. 

Last week the Acting Comptroller General filed with Congress 
a special report calling attention to possibly as many as 100 items 
which he asserts to be violations of law by the spending officials 
of the Government. 

The Byrnes bill, however, despite these charges made by re- 
sponsible officials, in the effort to destroy the independent 
Comptroller General, who, under existing law, cannot be removed 
by the President. It is now proposed to transfer his effective func- 
tions to the Director of the Budget, who is responsible only to the 
Executive and who may be removed if he raises objections to the 
spending of your money. 

The necessity of an independent check on public expenditure 
is far more important now than it was when the Comptroller 
General's office was established some 18 years ago. At the present 
time the Federal Government is spending nearly three times as 
much annually as we were then, or about $9,000,000,000, every 
dollar of which must come from the pocket of some American 


taxpayer. 

This presents a question that is fundamental. For hundreds 
of years our ancestors shed blood to get control of the purse from 
the hands of the king. It is now the last effective weapon left 
to a parliamentary democracy in the present world-wide struggle 
for survival against one-man rule. When your representatives 
alone can say what your taxes shall be used for, you have self- 
government. When they surrender that control you have super- 
government, on a scale. 

If money appropriated for one purpose can be used by the 
Executive for another purpose without congressional control the 
mighty power of the purse, for weal or woe, has passed from the 
hands of the people. 

The other day the Senate voted to abolish the Civil Service 
Commission and to substitute in its place a one-man administra- 
tion. This affects the security of every civil-service employee in 
the United States. Why do I say that? Because the civil service 
is supposed to be beyond the reach of patronage or political 
pressure. For 50 years we have taken steps to protect the 
civil service and its employees from being hired or fired through 
the pressure of politics by providing (as in most nonpartisan 
boards like your school boards, for example) that the minority 
party must be represented on the Board. But if this bill passes 
that protection will be gone with the wind. 

It is admitted that there is no real economy in this bill, and 
when downtown Washington says no money will be saved you can 
count on it. Granted that the reorganization of bureaus would 
be useful, nevertheless we are letting the weeks slip by and the 
shadows of depression lengthen while we spend our time over a 
bill, which at best, is not of vital importance, now. 

My mind goes back 5 years. I recall the President’s words in 
1933, “Must we go on in many groping, disorganized separate 
units to defeat, or shall we move as one great team to victory?” 

What great words those were! Under their magic the mighty 
energies of our magnificent people, like Niagara in flood, swept 
away the barriers of fear as leaves upon the stream. 

But where is that generous spirit today? Since then a punitive, 
vindictive, and hateful attitude has corroded our public and private 
affairs. Fear has returned, but it is fear of Government—what it 
will do next; what far-reaching schemes are now being hatched; 
what new uncertainties are still ahead. 

Reform was long overdue in 1933 in money, banking, utilities, 
labor, stock exchanges, the sale of securities, etc. I supported that 
program. But there comes a time when rest will do the patient 
more good than more medicine. When the hen is on the nest with 
her mind upon an egg it is no time for firecrackers. I learned 
that on the old farm—the best school in America. 
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We are told that opportunity has fied this land of ours; that 
W. P. A. is the only future for millions of Americans. I refuse 
to believe it. This philosophy of defeat would vanish like the 
morning mist if we were to stop calling everyone ugly names and 
send this word out from Washington: 

“This is a great country—the best in the world. Its future will 
outshine its past. It is consecrated to the Constitution and dedi- 
cated to private enterprise. It will remain so. Every honest busi- 
ness will be encouraged. The sovereignty of this Nation will not 
be transferred to any group or class. Unity of purpose can be won 
only by mutual concessions. It is time to close ranks. 

“To our billions of idle dollars we say go to work. You are safe 
from State socialism. To our millions of idle men we say go to 
work. You will be protected in your jobs. To the producers of 
basic commodities on farm, mine, or forest we say go to work. Our 
aim is a price level under which you can live and prosper. To 
the pent-up genius and energies of our inventors and business 
leaders we say go to work. Your Government is your friend. 

“The class struggle that has torn nations apart in lands beyond 
the seas will not be permitted here. We recognize only the democ- 
racy of opportunity and the aristocracy of achievement for the 
poorest boy or girl on American soil. America is one people. It 
has but one loyalty. It has but one destiny—a glorious and a 
greater future built upon the foundations of freedom our fathers 
laid.” 

I am sure, Mr. Taser and Fred Brenckman, that you will agree 
with me when I say to you and your countless friends that if the 
Congress and President were to join in such a declaration there 
would be bonfires and bell ringing throughout this land. 
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RADIO TALK BY LEO A. STEEDLE, CHAIRMAN, THE FORTY 
ONWARD LEGION 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following radio 
talk by Leo A. Steedle, chairman, the Forty Onward Legion, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., on the subject of the Problem of Em- 
ployment for Men Past 40 Years of Age: 


I wonder how many of my listeners have reached or passed the 
much-discussed age of 40? 

To those of 40 onward—and to those approaching this age—I 
should like to address a special, vital question. 

Suppose this afternoon that someone approached your door with 
a petition to sign, When you read that petition you found that 
it read as follows: 

“Resolved, That Congress enact a law making it illegal and un- 
lawful for a man or woman of 40 years or older to hold a job. 
Be it enacted, That when an American citizen has reached or 
passed 40 years of age he shall be barred from future employment, 
and that he shall be obliged to engage in business for himself or 
remain in idleness for the balance of his life.” 

Just what would your reaction be? 

Would you be indignant? Would you call in your neighbors to 
discuss the situation and rally them to do something about it? 
‘Would you dispatch a letter or telegram to your Congressman and 
give him a piece of your mind? 

The chances are that you would do these things and everything 
else which occurred to you to do in order to prevent such unfair, 
un-American legislation from being put into effect. 

What, then, do you propose to do about a situation which exists 
in America today, wherein rules and laws virtually have been put 
irito effect which prevent the man or woman of 40 years of age or 
more from getting or holding a job? ; 

Yes; there are such laws in effect now. Perhaps you have already 
found this out. Perhaps someone in your family has found this 
out. If not, it is very likely that one day they will. For the fact 
remains that in America today a condition has arisen in business, 
industry, and in Government employment wherein the man of 40 
onward is virtually denied the right to apply for or to hold a job. 

Through s combination of circumstances what amounts to vir- 
tual employment exile now exists throughout business, industry, 
and in civil service in free America. 

In short, even though there are jobs to be filled, the man or 
woman of 40 onward is not given the opportunity to take the job. 
He is barred because of age. He is told that he is too old. 
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Now, this condition I speak of—this closed door in employment 
to the man or woman of 40 onward—is not an occasional condi- 
tion prevailing here and there in but a few scattered instances, 
It is a condition which prevails widely throughout business and 
industry generally, and in Federal, State, and local government 
employment. It is a situation which has grown and become in- 
creasingly serious particularly during the past several 
years. 


During these years, thousands of individuals have known the 
despair and futility of being 40—so far as finding work is con- 
cerned. It has been largely a personal and private problem. 

More recently, however, the serious import of age 
tion has leaped into the limelight as a group problem—a national 
problem—a problem of all the people. 

It so happens that just 20 years ago the United States was 

in the World War. Millions of men in their teens and 
early twenties entered the service. These men are our veterans 
of today; and these men are included in the group who are in 
their forties today. 

Suddenly, the American Legion has become painfully con- 
scious of the predicament of thousands of these veterans. They 
are now too old. They are 40. They will not be given employment. 

And so the American Legion has taken official notice of this 
serious situation. The editor of the American Legion Monthly 
pointed out in an editorial in the February issue of their mag- 
azine, entitled “Ages and Wages,” that the problem of the middle- 
aged worker is more than a Legion problem. It is an all-Ameri- 
can problem, for it affects everyone beyond the age of 40. 

Only a few short weeks ago Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
made a public statement to the effect that age discrimination has 
become—and these are her words I quote—“a menace and a ter- 
ror to American workmen.” And this means, incidentally, to 
American families, American wives, American homes. 

If you, or those upon whom you depend, are exiled from em- 
ployment because of arriving at the age of 40, it is indeed every 
bit as much your problem as though you yourself have tramped 
from door to door, office to office, factory to factory, and to all 
rag oly te people are employed, only to hear the story, “You 
are nt 

Perhaps this has happened to you. If so, you know how serious 
is this situation, 

If it has not happened to you, give thought to these facts: 

Suppose the firm with which you are now employed decides to 
close its doors. Suppose it sells out to or merges with some other 
firm, thus calling for a cut in personcel. Suppose it decides to 
reduce its personnel because of the business recession. 

What, then, is your situation? 

You start out confidently in quest of a job. You feel fit and 
and full of energy, ambition. You were perhaps tired of the old 
job, anyway, and are glad for the opportunity to make a change. 

You search the employment columns of your newspaper, but 
you find that the ads call only for those of from 25 to 35. But 
you visit the employment agency anyway. You are politely told 
that you are too old. The positions waiting to be filled are 
restricted to those of more tender years. A 

You then call on a firm you have heard about. You under- 
stand there is an opening. But you find you are too old. This 
st a ae firm does not employ anyone who has passed the age 

As you go from place to place, from business to business, you 
begin to feel that there is some conspiracy directed against you. 
You know there are jobs to be filled, but the jobs will not be 
given to you. 

As a matter of fact, this situation confronts literally every man 
and woman in America who has reached the age of 40. 

Work is denied, work will not be given, in the majority of 
cases, to those of 40 onward. 

No matter how optimistic you may be, no matter how well 
qualified, no matter what your experience, age discrimination 
stands in the way. 

Now, what is to be done about all this? 

Can anything be done? 

I speak to you today in behalf of the Forty Onward Legion—an 
organization which proposes that something shall be done, and 
done as quickly as possible. 

The Forty Onward Legion believes—as we all know—that the 
man of 40 is not ready for the scrap pile. He is not ready to be 
discarded in the scheme of life. He should not be discarded. 

The Forty Onward Legion believes that, on the contrary, the 
experience, common sense, steadiness, and skill of those of 40 
onward is an asset to industry and not a liability. 

The Forty Onward Legion seeks no special consideration for those 
of 40 onward, but it does insist that those of 40 onward be given 
the right to work—equal opportunity, equal chance to live, to 
earn, and to be happy. 

The Forty Onward Legion suggests that the solution to this 
serious problem is the united voice and efforts of millions of 
e It proposes—in the American way - to remedy this 

tuation. 

Now, what do you think about it? 

Do you feel that you would like to help? Do you feel that this 
is your concern and your problem? 

Do you feel that you have the right to work and hold a job, 
even though you are 40 or over? 

Do you feel ready to be consigned to the employment scrap pile? 
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The Forty Onward Legion propose, with your help, to carry on 
a concerted campaign to remedy this situation, to open the “closed 
door“ to every American citizen, regardless of age. 

It proposes to engage in a campaign of education to call the 
attention of employer groups to the serious side of this practice. It 
believes that thousands of business houses have not given serious 
thought to the drastic effect of employment exile on our economic 
situation. 

The Forty Onward Legion proposes to fight for the enactment of 
laws which will open up the field of Government employment to 
all citizens, irrespective of age. For years our civil-service laws 
of Federal, States, counties, and cities included restrictions against 
employing those of 40 onward. 

The Forty Onward Legion proposes to use the radio, the lecture 
platform, the mails, and every other form of modern publicity to 
end what we feel to be a strictly un-American, unfair, and unwise 
practice. 


The Wage and Hour Bill—W. P. A. Employment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1938 


‘RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ON MARCH 19, 1938 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio 
speech delivered by me, under the auspices of the United 
Businessmen of Philadelphia, on March 19, 1938: 


Fellow citizens, good evening. I wish first of all to express my 
appreciation to Mr. David Triester and the United Business Men 
of Philadelphia for this opportunity of addressing you. The United 
Businessmen are to be commended for the interest they have taken 
in the welfare of the people of our city, for their civic conscious- 
ness, and for their efforts to make Philadelphia a better place for 
all of us to live in. The example set by them could be well emu- 
lated by other organizations in Philadelphia. 

It is my desire to discuss two subjects which are of vital im- 
portance to the people of Philadelphia. Important both to those 
who are workers and also to the business interests of our city be- 
cause the he Pa and well-being of all of us are interwoven. 
It is my intention to speak frankly of certain circumstances which 
are of major concern to everyone who resides in Philadelphia, to 
those who are employees, those who may be unemployed and those 
who are engaged in business whether as manufacturers or mer- 
chants 


I will first deal with a matter of legislation, which was before 
-Congress at the last session, and which I hope soon will be again 
considered at this session, the wage and hour bill. I cannot under- 
stand why anyone in Philadelphia should oppose this legislation. 
During the past 15 years we have seen a migration of industry 
from Philadelphia to other localities to such a degree that it 
amounts virtually to an exodus. The reason for it is all too 
apparent. The desire for cheaper labor and a location in other 
towns where long hours of labor are the rule rather than the 
exception. While perhaps it has applied to industry generally, 
it has been more particularly the case in the textile field. The 
result has been that thousands of skilled workers in Philadelphia 
have been thrown out of employment, the business life of the 
communities, where mills have been abandoned, has become stag- 
nated and in some cases dealt a death blow. Merchants have been 
ruined and forced out of business, due to the collapse of purchas- 
ing power among those who formerly were their best customers; 
entire neighborhoods have declined and businessmen in general 
throughout the whole city, from the great merchant in the central 
section of the city to the corner storekeeper, have felt the devas- 
tating effects of this exodus, 

In my own district, in the northeastern section of the city, I 
have seen once prosperous communities reduced to conditions 
where abject poverty prevails. Real-estate values have tumbled 
and once justly proud and independent workers are unemployed 
and have been unwillingly forced upon the relief rolls, their life 
savings gone, and nothing but apparent hopelessness confronting 
them. Formerly 80 to 90 percent of the fabrics used in the up- 
holstery industry were manufactured in Philadelphia. Now less 
than 10 percent are made here. Among the concerns which mi- 
grated from Philadelphia in that field are Stead & Miller, the 
Primrose Mills, Brooks Bros. Co., the Morrell Mills, the La France 
Industries, Moss Rose Co., and one of the largest plants in the 
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industry, the Orinoko Mills. Over 4,000 people were employed tn 
this field 10 years ago; today there are less than 150, despite the 
fact that the workers have been continually taking wage cuts—and 
right at the moment another 20-percent wage reduction is con- 
templated upon a wage scale that has already been slashed to 
pieces. Philadelphia formerly engaged extensively in the manu- 
facture of turkish towels. Today there is not a single towel made 
in Philadelphia. The Cannon Mills of the South virtually control 
the entire production. In the carpet-weaving field the Charles 
F. Cochrane Co. and the Marshall Field Co. have closed their mills 
and moved elsewhere, Other large concerns are demanding their 
employees take further wage cuts, with the threat of migration and 
a closed plant as the alternative. Some other firms in this line 
have curtailed operations in Philadelphia and opened new plants 
elsewhere. In the full-fashioned hosiery field, since 1929, 58 mills 
have sold their equipment and moved from Philadelphia and 
vicinity to localities where they can engage in exploitation of labor 
and operate under sweatshop conditions. 

To give you a more illuminated picture of the exodus which has 
taken place in the hosiery field, let me quote some figures for you. 
In 1929, out of a total of 11,298 machines, 3,890 were operated in 
Philadelphia, which, by the way, was the largest center in the 
United States and which represented 34.4 percent of the entire 
number. Today, with an increase to 15,803 machines in the coun- 
try, Philadelphia has only 2,814, a decrease of 28 percent, despite a 
40-percent increase in the number of machines in the country. 
You can contemplate yourself the havoc that has been wrought to 
the worker and to the businessman and merchant in our city. In 
fairness to some of the employers, let me say that not all of them 
were actuated by a desire to move for the purpose of exploitation. 
Many of them desired to remain here but were forced to move else- 
where in order to meet competition. In the face of these facts it 
is hard for me to understand why the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce so emphatically opposed wage and hour legislation and 
why they urged their members to deluge Representatives in Con- 
gress with a barrage of letters, protesting enactment of the legis- 
lation. And let me say also that a great many of those who op- 
posed this legislation did so without realizing that they were advo- 
cating a course inimical to their own interests. It should be 
patent to them that business in Philadelphia cannot prosper when 
our own industries leave and throw thousands of people out of 
employment. But, nevertheless, notwithstanding this fact, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia opposes wage and hour 
laws, which would give protection to all the people of Philadelphia 
and which would prevent a continuance of this migration. They 
state they are opposed to it in principle, whatever that might mean. 
I am more concerned with the principle involved in the spectacle 
of starvation which faces many of our people. 

This address was written by me on Thursday of this week, in 
my office in Washington. I had just come from a meeting with 
representatives of workers and of manufacturers. The dilemma 
and attitude of the workers as they told of conditions confronting 
them was heart-rending. Some of the girls broke down in tears 
as they told of their difficulties and the plight of their families. 
Most of these industries have gone to the South, but not by any 
means all of them. Some have moved to neighboring States, 
which means, that although conditions in the South are de- 
plorable, sweatshops are not confined to any one locality. There 
is only one way to correct these conditions and that is by na- 
tional legislation. The wage and hour bill of the last session 
provided $16 minimum for a 40-hour week. There is nothing 
unreasonable about $16 a week for an American citizen and 
despite the views of any organization in Philadelphia I intend to 
support and work for a wage and hour bill at this session of 
Congress. I appeal to you United Business Men, who have so 
kindly extended to me this invitation, not to be misled by any 
propaganda that is contrary to your own interests. You know 
you cannot be prosperous with an impoverished and unemployed 
citizenry. For your own interests you should, and I am sure you 
will, advocate enactment of this legislation. 

Now to another subject, which is of equal concern to all Phila- 
delphians, and which can be remedied more quickly. I refer to 
the matter of W. P. A. employment. Few people realize that the 
Federal Government allotted approximately $10,000,000 to Phila- 
delphia during the past year, which our city council refused to 
utilize. But that nevertheless is the case. Today 24,600 people 
are employed on the W. P. A. here. 

One year ago 43,600 were employed, a decrease of 19,000, and 
all during this period the Federal Government was literally beg- 
ging Philadelphia to accept the money. The city council stub- 
bornly refused to provide the comparatively small sum required 
to sponsor projects, and until this date council’s attitude is un- 
changed. Meanwhile thousands of people are forced on the relief 
rolls and the burden placed upon the taxpayer. If city council 
does not change its attitude, if it does not exhibit some regard 


for the suffering and misery which is apparent to all, unless it 
ceases its callous disregard of these conditions, some two or three 


thousand people will find their W. P. A. jobs terminated monthly, 
for the next 6 months, Approximately 25,000 additional people 


would be placed at work almost immediately, in addition to those 
now employed, if council would avail itself of the funds the Fed- 
eral Government is ready even now to provide. I do not know if 
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any political considerations are responsible for council’s action, 
or rather lack of action, but this I do know, that in addition to 
the fact that 25,000 people are denied employment, about 
$1,000,000 of purchasing power is lost to Philadelphia each month, 
which would find its way into business and thus stimulate em- 
ployment in private industry. Tour businessmen are affected by 
this shooting of Santa Claus. Your sales are hurt through failure 
to have this money distributed in Philadelphia, and you pay the 
taxes just the same because the money is eventually sent else- 
where. W. P. A. officials tell me that every other city asks for 
additional funds and that Philadelphia is the worst city in the 
country, with regard to relief, and the only one where no coopera- 
tion is received and money not utilized. 

Efforts should be made to arouse public sentiment regarding the 
W. P. A. situation. The United Businessmen, and similar organ- 
izations, because they are affected by this loss of purchasing 
power, could help in this direction, to the end that the city council 
would realize the necessity of taking cognizance of the suffering 
among the unemployed. If necessary, pressure should be brought 
upon them so they will understand the importance of cooperating 
with the Federal Government in the utilization of funds allotted 
to Philadelphia, and thus provide employment for thousands of 

ople. 

Pechere are fair prospects for the passasge of a wage and hour bill. 
At any rate those of us who favor it intend waging a vigorous 
campaign to force a vote; and we will make effort to have 
the law passed. The businessmen in Philadelphia should repudiate 
the actions of organizations which are contrary to their own best 
interests; and they should join with the representatives of labor 
in supporting Members of Congress in their fight for this necessary 
legislation. 


To Lower Prices and to Bring America Back to 
Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. BOYLAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1938 


SPEECH BY HON. JOHN J. BOYLAN, OF NEW YORE, AT NEW 
YORK CITY, ON MARCH 21, 1938 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech deliv- 
ered by me at a mass meeting of consumers, held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, on Monday, March 21, 1938, 
to lower prices and to bring America back to prosperity: 


Madam Chairman, distinguished guests, and gentlewomen of the 
metropolitan district, we are assembled here today to inaugurate 
a great movement, a movement like that of the Minute Men at 
Le: n, that will be heard throughout the length and the 
breadth of this land; a moyement like a prairie fire that will sweep 
everything before it and result in profitable employment to the 
multitude of our countrymen and women now walking the high- 
ways of our country seeking work. 

The success of this movement will bring joy and gladness to 
the hearts of the unemployed who are now suffering through the 
deprivation of the necessities essential for a decent living. 

The aim of this movement is to bring down prices without re- 
ducing wages. You may say that this is difficult to do, but 
I tell you that hundreds of the manufacturers of this country 
agree it can be done if their factories are employed to capacity. 
Scores of these factories are closed; others working at a reduced 
capacity, some of them only 20 or 30 percent of their normal out- 
put. The overhead costs are the same as if they were working 
100 percent capacity, so that this slack could be taken up by 
reducing the sale price of the product. This reduction in price 
passed on to the wholesaler and retailer will mean a substantial 
reduction to the consumer. 

According to a recent statement by Secretary Perkins, 1,300,000 
wage earners lost their jobs in January. This probably brings the 
country’s unemployed up to the staggering sum of 13,000,000. 
How many more are to be discharged before the American people 
realize the great tragedy that overhangs our Nation at the mo- 
ment I do not know. Let the learned professors and the wise 
economists say what they will about the surplus-profits tax. 
Huge Government deficits and the administration’s interference 
with private business; any or all of them may have some influence 
on the operations of one or another group of our citizens. But 


so far as the comfort, happiness, and security of all the people of 
this land are concerned, it is the sum of dollars passed out in pay 
envelopes plus the dollars the farmer nets for his crops that count; 
for it is only with these dollars, after allowances are made to pay 
rent, doctor bills, insurance, and taxes, that the people of this 
country go to market to buy what they need to live. It is what 
each man’s earnings can buy that his family must depend upon 
to keep well and content. 

It follows, therefore, that if prices are high and a man’s earn- 
ings can buy only one-half of the necessities for a healthy, happy 
life, that his family is being deprived of what is reasonably due 
it. But what is a greater wrong: When a man earns less than 
his requirements, he must do without some of the basic neces- 
sities of life. Hence, there is left in the country’s market a lot 
of the country’s consumable products for which there are no 
buyers. That results in a slowing up of production, more men 
are laid off. That in turn again reduces consumption, which again 
reduces the purchasing power of the country, and so on, until the 
country finds itself in a major panic like the one it has recently 
passed through, and the one that may be ahead of us. 

It has now become a well-recognized fact that even the goods 
this country exports have to be paid for out of the country's pay 
envelope. Payments for exports can only be had in imports, and 
those imports must be sold to the wage earner or farmer. It 
should be clear, therefore, to all who stop to reflect, that when 
idleness spreads over the country, the first measure to bring back 
employment is to put all the people in the mind and position to 
buy more. The only practical way of doing this, and doing it 
effectively, is to cut prices without reducing wages. President 
Roosevelt uttered the truth when he said “living costs must come 
down, wages must stay up.” He was jeered at by some for what 
he said, but he spoke the truth. 

Wages need not come down to bring about reduced costs of 
living. `- All that is necessary to reduce these costs is to increase 
consumption and we cannot, as heretofore stated, increase our 
consumption except by reducing prices. The stores could halve 
their mark-up on the merchandise they sell if they could double 
the volume of their sales. The railroads of this country could 
radically reduce their freight rates if it were possible to double 
the amount of freight given them to carry. All of our industries 
are geared up for capacity production. 

When they are being run at partial capacity, the costs mount 
to the detriment of their owners, to the greater detriment of their 
workers, but the greatest detriment of all falls upon the con- 
suming public. The country’s plants that produce must be oper- 
ated at full capacity, if all the people are to enjoy the abundant 
life, and if this land of ours is to continue to be the land of 
the free. ; 

When the present administration took office, those who were 
put in high places had an idea that all would be well if the cost 
of commodities could be raised; and they went about to put this 
into effect. The prosperity which followed was short-lived, be- 
cause the theory on which it was built up was fallacious. The 
present Federal Government, to lift the country out of its distress, 
started a pump-priming policy of spending billions of dollars to 
put the unemployed to work, doing things which helped to raise 
the cost rather than to lower the cost of living. That, too, was 
a serious mistake, for which the country is now paying the price. 
Conditions are slowly going back to what they were in 1933. The 
mistakes then made must not be repeated, but prompt action is 
necessary. The people must be put into a position to buy. In 
doing so production will be resumed, and instead of men being 
laid off the country over more men will be hired; more money will 
be passed out in pay envelopes. As heretofore stated, the coun- 
try’s happiness must commence with that. But one will ask, How 
are people to buy if they have not the money with which to do so?“ 

There is only one answer, and that is if every dollar passed on 
to the 45,000,000 people still on pay rolls in this country could be 
made to buy more the buying process will be well started. It is 
for business of the country to do the rest. I believe that big 
business and little business the country over are ready to stimu- 
late buying by reducing prices to make their offerings attractive 
to the consumer. 

A careful survey shows that manufacturers throughout the 
country are working at part Men and women who 
worked in these factories haye been sent home to face want and 
suffering. “No orders,” cries the manufacturer; “Nobody buying,” 
cries the storekeeper. In other words, the consuming public is 
frightened. They stop spending because they fear they too may 
lose their positions tomorrow. 

We must do something to dynamite the log-jammed stream 
of consumer buying. We must revive confidence fpamediately. We 
must do it now. 

Business helped to bring on the present depression. It may 
have done so unconsciously, but its acts, more than the acts of 
the administration, are responsible for same. Business must be 
awakened to the realization that it exists first of all for service. 
The place for the profit motive in trying times like the present 
should be in the background. The few who happen to have their 
hand on the throttle and their foot on the brake so that the 
country’s business machine by staging a “sit-down” can turn the 
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hope of all the people into fear, and the general good will into 
mutual hate, should be dealt with at a later date. The men and 
women of America can bring back prosperity, and they are 
2 and willing to dedicate their time and effort to bring this 
a 8 

Few are more intimate than I with the deprivations of the 
underprivileged part of the American people. No man has the 
right to control business who hasn't the conscience to realize that 
his first duty now is to the people who are suffering, and not to 
his pocket. This is not to be understood as a declaration that 
profits must cease to be a motive in business; but, what is more 
important than profits, is to revive the confidence of the people 
and to rally them to the forefront to start our idle machinery 
moving again. I maintain that it is no less criminal for the 
businessman to stop carrying on in the face of a temporary loss 
than it would be for a surgeon to lay down his knife on 
suspicious of his patient’s ability to pay for an operation. Law 
and decency require the physician not only to be master of his 
profession, but also to be ready and willing to exercise it for 
the good and benefit of the public. So it must be with business. 
Business must cease being a game for the enrichment and amuse- 
ment of its players alone. 

We are launching an honest, fearless, and constructive cam- 
paign that should electrify America in reviving consumer buying. 
As a result of this campaign, manufacturers can resume opera- 
tion, and men and women will be called back to their jobs. We 
open with this mass meeting today. 

We enlist the support of you splendid gentlewomen and your 
organizations, because, after all, it is the women of our Nation who 
have the problem of regulating the family budget and bringing 
health, peace, and contentment into the homes of our land. 

With your splendid support this movement will be successful 
and its success will restore to our people peace, consolation, and 
happiness. 


H. R. 9915 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERT LORD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1938 


Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to section 3 of 
this bill for to my mind it is not fair to all sections of the 
country. 

A representative of the Department of Agriculture ap- 
peared before the Committee on Agriculture and in explain- 
ing this section of the bill, said in substance, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture had made an agreement with the 
farmers to give them 6 cents a bushel allotment on early 
potatoes and 4 cents a bushel on late potatoes raised this 
season of 1938. 

While I do not believe in these restrictive measures and 
paying for not raising crops, I decided it was no worse than 
the rest of the bill and I would let it go by without too 
much objection. However, when I began to inquire about 
the bill and put the question to him as between Early Rose 
and Late Rose potatoes or any other early potatoes in New 
York State, I found it did not apply. I found it was not 
the early or late variety that counted, but where the po- 
tatoes were raised. For example, potatoes raised in Penn- 
sylvania would receive the 4-cent rate, but over the State 
line in Maryland the bonus would be 6 cents. This extra 
pay of 2 cents a bushel would be forthcoming to all who 
danced to the fiddler, or Secretary Wallace to be exact, and 
all of the way south from Pennsylvania and Maryland State 
line as far as our domain extends, this 6-cent rate would 
prevail. 

The claim is made that the early potatoes bring a better 
price per bushel, therefore they should have a greater bonus. 
Now, to my mind, the opposite should prevail and the greater 
bonus, if there is to be one, should be paid the ones receiv- 
ing the low price; they are the under-privileged class and 
also the underpaid. I am going to have a hard time to 
convince the potato growers in my district that they are 
not entitled to as much per bushel bonus for raising early 
potatoes as they are in some other nearby State. 
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About the only way to explain it will be to have a supply 
of the bills and give them one to read. It has been said— 
and I agree with the statement—that the commitiee did 
not understand the bill, but we were informed that the farm- 
ers would understand it. To my mind it is the worst con- 
glomeration of words that I ever saw put in a bill and pro- 
posed for passage in any legislative body, and when it is 
passed the Secretary of Agriculture no doubt will do as he 
has in the past—put any meaning to it that suits him best, 
and that will be the law. 

To my mind this is just another example of how the po- 
tato farmer, the dairy farmer, and the manufacturer of the 
northeast is being discriminated against. 

The potato farmer receives 2 cents less per bushel for his 
potatoes. 

The dairy farmer receives less for cream, butter, and 
cheese on account of reciprocal-trade agreements. The shoe 
manufacturer loses his business to foreign countries on ac- 
count of lowered tariff on shoes by reciprocal-trade treaties, 

Where are we going next? 


Justice to New Cotton Lands on the Fringes of the 
Cotton Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1938 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, for several 
weeks since the passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 I have received inquiries from county agents and 
farmers in Arizona asking about their individual allotments 
and other matters concerning the legislation. There has 
been much uncertainty and some criticism regarding the 
exact provisions of the farm measure. In general, I worked 
for the bill in the House during the extra session and tried 
to improve its provisions as they relate to the cotton farm- 
ers on new lands in the irrigated portions of Arizona. At 
that time we did not feel that it was too much to ack for a 
little special consideration for the very expensive lands newly 
brought under cotton cultivation in the irrigated portion of 
the Southwest. 

It pleased me greatly today that the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the House brought in a measure—H. R. 9915 to clarify 
and make workable the provisions of the very complicated act 
we passed sometime ago and also to iron out some of the 
difficulties and injustices in the previous measure. Mistakes 
were made in the original farm bill for 1938, one of them 
being insufficient consideration for newly developed cotton 
lands developing at relatively great expense on the fringes 
of the cotton empire. I believe the amendment offered today, 
expressly mentioning Arizona, California, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma and extending certain allotment advantages to the 
counties and individual farms in those States, is but a matter 
of simple justice. Also, I think the raising of the percentage 
of State acreage under control of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from 2 to 4 percent to be distributed fairly by him is a 
step in the right direction. 

The planting season is on in my part of the cotton-growing 
region. The uncertainty of allotment prevailing up until 
now has hurt my farmers. Not the least benefit of the 
passage by the House today of this supplemental and amend- 
atory act will be to replace uncertainty with certainty. The 
agricultural authorities will be able, just as soon as this meas- 
ure becomes law, to let the farmers know about allotments. 
I heartily commend Chairman Jones especially, and his com- 
mittee, for a sense of fairness and for untiring energy in 
behalf of this legislation in the interest of all American 
farmers, 


F 
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Importance of Foreign Trade to the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


ADDRESS BY E. O. MORSE, PRESIDENT, EXPORT DIVISION, 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH., BEFORE THE 
FOREIGN COMMERCE CLUB OF NEW YORK, MARCH 15, 1938 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by E. C. 
Morse at the fifth annual port of New York banquet of the 
Foreign Commerce Club of New York, held in New York City 
on March 15, 1938. The address is on the subject of Im- 
portance of Foreign Trade to the United States. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The subject of importance of foreign trade to the United States 
is one of much greater scope and importance than most people 
imagine, 

87 foreign trade it should be understood that I refer to inter- 
national trade; that is, imports as well as exports. While exports 
are of great importance, imports are of equal if not greater impor- 
tance, because we cannot continue to export if we do not import. 
Our customers abroad who buy from us must have some export 
business of their own that they too may have the wherewith to 
pay for their imports from us and other countries supplying their 
needs. 

Our fo trade during the past year approximated over 
64500 000 500. Our exports exceeded our imports by approximately 
6250.000000. It is authoritatively estimated that there are some 
14,000,000 people in the United States dependent upon our foreign 
trade. These figures give you, however, but a vague impression, 
in my opinion, of the tremendous importance of foreign trade 
to the United States. 

The National Foreign Trade Council recently conducted a survey 
among its members in order to appraise the relative position 
which our export trade has assumed in the current recession. 
This survey produced some most interesting facts, namely: 

Heavy machinery: Domestic orders fell to about 10 percent of 
production capacity. Export orders brought production up to 90 
percent of factory capacity. 


Steel: Steel exports for 1937 increased 160 percent over 1936, ` 


and the export orders increased in importance in sustaining pro- 
duction while domestic orders are at a low point. 

Farm implements: sales taking up the slack in domestic 
orders, and were 30 percent of total sales in 1937. 

Typewriters: orders were 26 percent of total sales and are 
helpful in mainta factory production and reducing unit costs, 

Refrigerators: Export orders 25-percent increase in 1937 over 1936 
and give a balanced instead of a seasonal production. 

Petroleum: Exports of approximately $350,000,000 during 1937. 
For a reporting company 18 percent of sales exported, and export 
sales well maintained. 

‘This survey indicated many other important gains made by 
industry in our exports during the past year. 

While it is not generally „it is nevertheless a fact that 
our foreign trade, directly and indirectly, affects the interests of 
every individual in our country. How many people realize that 
without imports we would not now have our vast steel industry as 
we know it today; nor our great automotive and rubber industries 
as we know them today. How many people know that without our 
foreign trade we should have more unemployment and a lower 
standard of living, since costs would be higher, due to lower volume 
of production? We would have to do without coffee, tea, or cocoa, 
and quite a number of luxuries as well as necessities. 

How many of the millions of our people could tell you what are 
the chief exports and imports of our foreign trade? How many 
know that certain alloys obtained almost entirely from abroad are 
necessary in the manufacture of certain steel, and without which 
many of our industries would be vitally affected? 

In return for our shipments abroad of machinery, automotive 
units, iron, steel, copper, oil, etc., we import vast quantities of 
rubber, coffee, wool, newsprint paper, weod pulp, fur, tin, and hides. 
A great many other items are exported and imported, and the 
whole represents an international system not only great in its 
scope, but of vital importance to many other countries of the 
world, 

Without imports this country would never have made the prog- 
ress it has. 


Without our exports we would also be lagging a long way behind 
where we now stand among the nations of the world. 
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But important as is our international trade in our exports and 
imports of goods, there is another, and, in my opinion, even more 
important, phase of our international trade: International trade is 
the blood stream which builds for international understanding and 
good will among nations. With understanding and geod will 
among the nations of the world comes naturally the betterment of 
economic conditions everywhere. 

There are very few parts of the world where I have not been in 
my travels in the past 20 years. During these travels I have noted 
many differences in men and methods—differences of color, creed, 
language, laws, and an endless number of things which would seem 
to spell hopeless confusion. But underlying it all I find one thing 
very definitely the same everywhere, and that is that all people are 
human—and when treated as humans they respond as humans. 

I say also that through our foreign trade and the trade between 
all nations, we have the one avenue by which men may be brought 
together in better understanding of the basic facts and principles 
necessary to a better and harmonious life throughout the world. 

How many of our people realize that with the present rapid 
systems of transportation and communication we have in the world 
today the world has become a comparatively small place. Those 
who desire may now be informed daily of matters of importance 
as they transpire in practically every part of the world. 

Through foreign trade we build for good will and confidence. 
The exporters in every land realize when they are shipping goods 
abroad they are shipping goods to their customer, and they must 
deal fairly with a customer, or the customer will soon cease to ba 
a customer. 

In order to establish mutual good will and confidence, it is essen - 
tial that careful consideration be given in all transactions to the 
matter of right principles. Transactions not founded on principles 
definitely fair to all parties, will not build for permanent and satis- 
factory trade anywhere. Í 

Secretary Cordell Hull and his associates are to be congratulated 
upon the reciprocal-trade agreements completed with 16 countries 
covering approximately 40 percent of our foreign trade. These 
trade agreements for the second successive year indicate a greater 
rate of increase in our foreign trade with the countries with whom 
these agreements have been made than with the nonagreement 
countries as a whole. Great Britain and the United States buy 
approximately some 28 percent of the products offered on the world 
markets, and a trade agreement between Great Britain and the 
United States is of tremendous importance. ) 

Time does not permit my going into detail with a lot of statistics 
concerning our foreign trade. We must now, in my opinion, get 
down to first principles. We must see and clearly understand the 
truth about foreign trade and its importance to us. If we do not 
aggressively promote our foreign trade and develop our markets 
abroad, we shall not have adequate outlet for our surplus in agri- 
culture .and industry. Such development would go a long way 
toward solving our domestic problems, and particularly the matter 
of unemployment. Only on the basis of much greater development 
of our foreign trade can we enjoy a sound and lasting prosperity. 

The greater our capacity to develop trade markets the greater 
will be our opportunity to import more of the things needed to 
develop still further our own living standards. Nations everywhere 
prosper through preduction and intelligent distribution. 

No man ever became really great through his own individual 
eoa Any really great man will admit this. So it is with a 
nation. 

In this small world, as today constituted, men must trade with 
each other peacefully and profitably if they are ever going to get 
along economically as well as socially. Fair trading is really the 
first step toward fair play in other things. 

It seems to me that the United States today enjoys a wonderful 
opportunity for the development of its foreign trade. We have 
the resources, initiative, and ability. We are not lacking in vision 
and courage any more than our forefathers, who certainly did not 
2 on a qualities or we would not have the great country we 

ave y. 

The world today is our market; likewise it is our opportunity. 
We should have confidence in our ability to make the most of it 
to the mutual advantage of both ourselves and the people of the 
world with whom we do business. 

Many men in our country started from a small beginning and in 
spite of numerous handicaps achieved great success through their 
courage and perseverance. What has been accomplished by men 
like Edison, Ford, Farrell, Chrysler, John Patterson, Thomas 
J. Watson, and many others of international fame, is well known, 
The results of their initiative, courage, and determination have 
proven a blessing, not only to the people of this country but to the 
people of the world. There are just as great opportunities today 
for men who possess the same sterling qualities as these men whose 
names have been made immortal in our Nation's history. 

Much has been accomplished by public and semipublic organiza- 
tions in acquainting the people of our country with the problems 
of our foreign trade. Our Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has done fine work and should be supported, and its 
facilities extended. Certain of our schools and universities give 
particular attention to courses in foreign trade; for example, the 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service is doing a fine job in this 
res . All of this is a great help toward a better understanding 
of our foreign trade and its importance to us. 

It is manifestly impossible that our Government, in its negotia- 
tions with people of many nations, can meet the ideas of everybody 
on this subject of foreign trade. The greater the understanding 
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by our people, however, of the true facts concerning our foreign 
trade and its importance to us, the better is the position in which 
our Government is placed for their negotiations in behalf of all the 
interests involved. 

As a nation, we should be grateful for the blessings we enjoy, 
and have enjoyed since our beginning as a nation, It should be 
the purpose of every individual in our country to do all possible for 
the promotion of goodwill and better understanding among men 
in our trading relations everywhere. In doing this we shall serve 
others more and serve ourselves best. 


Deportation of Aliens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
January 5), 1938 


EXTRACTS FROM PAMPHLET ISSUED BY THE AMERICAN 
IMMIGRATION CONFERENCE BOARD, INC. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp extracts from a pamphlet issued by the American 
Immigration Conference Board, Inc., of New York City. 
The objectives of the American Immigration Conference 
Board, the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, and 
the Allied Patriotic Societies, which oppose the passage of the 
Dies deportation bill, are: 

Pass the Reynolds-Starnes bills. 

Defeat the Dies bill. 

Prompt deportation of alien spies. 

Prompt deportation of habitual alien criminals, 

Feed Americans first. 

Give American jobs to Americans first. 

Prohibit importation of alien labor. : 

Stop employment of noncitizens by the American Govern- 
ment. 

Prohibit aliens from organizing and administering labor 
organizations. 

Safeguard America against the importation of inferior 
human seed stock. 

Rigid enforcement of all immigration laws. 

Give aid to the immigrant who is “on the level,” who came 
here to assume duties of citizenship. 

Cut present immigration quotas 90 percent. 

Register all noncitizens in the United States. 

There being no objection, the extracts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Dies BILL Is A PARDON FOR ALIEN CRIMINALS 
(By Hon. Roserr R. REYNOLDS, United States Senator) 
(From a National Radio address) 


Last June the House of Representatives passed the Dies bill and 
it is now pending in the United States Senate. This bill is a 
virtual pardon for all past crimes committed by alien criminals. It 
would keep on American relief rolls hundreds of thousands of un- 
desirable aliens who have found in America the softest spot on 
earth for them. No wonder the fair-minded people of the world 
look upon our immigration laws and their enforcement as a huge 
joke. 


DIES BILL REPLACES GOVERNMENT BY LAW 


When the Dies bill was d in the House an able Member of 
that body declared it the “most ill-advised and ill-considered bill” 
that was passed during that session of Congress. It has been uni- 
versally condemned by virtually every patriotic society in America, 
It would take control of our immigration policies out of the hands 
of your representatives in Congress and place it in the hands of 
the Secretary of Labor. It would pe eer a government of law by 
discretionary power in the hands o 8 appointees. Let me 
repeat that I am going to fight to the limit of my ability and 
pora to defeat the iniquitous Dies bill, and with your help I will 

successful. 


OFFERS REYNOLDS-STARNES BILLS INSTEAD 


In its place, I hope to secure passage of laws to strengthen our 
tion policies and provide for mandatory and. prompt 
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deportation of all criminal aliens. These proposed bills have been 
warmly endorsed as strongly as the Dies bill ħas been condemned. 
They represent the thoughts of best minds on immigration prob- 
lems. I refer to the Reynolds-Starnes bills, introduced in the Sen- 
ate by myself and in the House, by my colleague, Representative 
Jor Starnes, of Alabama. Hearings have been held on these bills 
and the supporting testimony, if known to a cross-section of our 
people, would bring a swelling echo of American voices urging 
that they be quickly enacted. 

Fortunately, sentiment is now being mobilized. Great na- 
tional patriotic organizations are feeding the fires of public under- 
standing. We want to hear from more of you. We want the 
real views of good American citizens, both naturalized and native- 
born. We must stop these efforts to grant pardons to habitual 
criminal aliens. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN B. TREVOR, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
COALITION 


Editor's note: The American Coalition comprises well over 100 
organizations, mostly national, with thousands of local units and 
millions of members. Headquarters, Southern Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AN AMNESTY FOR ALIEN CRIMINALS 


The Dies bill (H. R. 6391) passed the House of Representatives 
in the last session, went to the Senate, and has been referred to 
the Committee on Immigration of that body, where it is now under 
consideration. 

As the bill now stands in the Senate, it bears the title, “An act 
to authorize the — deportation of criminals and certain other 
aliens, and for other purposes.” This title is a flagrant misrepre- 
sentation of the effect which may reasonably be expected from 
its provisions if enacted into law. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 6391, not a single alien can be 
deported for any crime committed in the past. Acknowledgment 
of this fact is to be found in the following words of Congressman 
Duss in the course of the debate in the House of Representatives 
on June 10, 1987: 

“Under the language of this paragraph” (sec. 1, subsec. 1) “any 
alien in the future who is guilty of any crime involving moral 
turpitude is deportable.” 

And, again, Congressman Dres said: 

“This provision undertakes to put the alien upon notice that, 
insofar as the future is concerned, any alien who is guilty of any 


THE DIES BILL IS UN-AMERICAN 


While this bill does not specifically repeal the provisions of 
existing law which provides for deportation within 5 years after 
entry of any alien who is sentenced to imprisonment for a term 
of 1 year or more because of conviction in this country of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, and tor deportation at any time 
after entry of an alien who is sentenced more than once to such 


conflict 
with the terms of an earlier statute the courts hold that the 
terms of the later statute shall prevail. 

The late Commissioner of Immigration MacCormack, with whom 
we differed widely respecting immigration policies, never, to my 
knowledge, advocated such a policy as this. On the contrary, 
the Commissioner held the existing statutes to be wholly inade- 
quate, and here is what he said: 

“Criminal aliens who have had as many as 30 separate convic- 
tions, others who have spent half their time in this country in 
prison, aliens guilty of the most serious crimes, including homicide, 
rape, kidnaping, grand larceny, counterfeiting, debauching the 
morals of minors, cannot in many cases be deported under the 
present law. 

“This is due to the fact that the present law requires conviction 
of a crime involving moral turpitude, punished by imprisonment 
of 1 year or more within 5 years of the alien's entry into the coun- 
try, or two such convictions and sentences since May 1, 1917. 

“These limitations as to the time of commission of the crime and 
the length of sentence have permitted many of the most dangerous 
alien criminals to escape. It is also possible for them to escape 
de tion by pleading guilty to a lesser offense which will not 
call for imprisonment of a year. Or their cases are nol-prossed. Or 
they are released on bail which they can then jump. Or they are 
given a suspended sentence, or a sentence just under the 2 


tion cannot be effected.“ 
JOHN B. Trevor, 
President of the American Coalition. 
* La ` 


a R . . » 
Furthermore the Dies bill confers authority on the Secretary of 
Labor to condone grave offenses committed by 8,000 aliens against 
the United States. This limitation inserted in the bill is a 
vote-catching device. ngressman CELLER told the House of Rep- 
resentatives on June 10, 1937, that “There are many 
than 8,000. I do not know why the limit of 8,000 was placed in the 
bill, because, mind you, just as soon as you pass this bill—and I 
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hope you will—there will be many families coming forward to claim 
exemption under the humanitarian provisions of section 2. I ven- 
ture the assertion there will be many, many more than 8,000. Thou- 


sands of heads of families will come forward to claim exemption.” 


INVITES ALIENS TO VIOLATE LAW 


The Bradley amendment offered from the floor, when the Dies 
bill was before the House, and adopted without a record vote is 
a shocking demonstration of misguided sentimentalism and dis- 
integration of a strictly American viewpoint. This amendment 
exempts an alien from deportation where the crime involving moral 
turpitude, of which he was guilty, related solely to fraudulently 
securing a visa or passport. This condonation of crime is equiva- 
lent to an invitation to every alien who wants to enter the United 
States to do so in violation of the law. Indeed, it may be said if 
the principle of the Bradley amendment becomes law by the 
of the Dies bill, it will be equivalent to a nullification of the work 
of 20 years in building up practical and effective immigration 
restriction into the United States. 

ermore, the Dies bill, if enacted, opens the way for alien 
criminals guilty of perjury, forgery, bribery, and other grave offenses 
to become citizens of the United States. It is difficult to imagine 
any measure better calculated to degrade the status of citizenship 
than the bill now in the hands of the Committee on Immigration 
of the United States Senate. 

Your last chance to defeat or secure drastic amendment of the 
Dies-Department of Labor miscalled “alien deportation bill“ is 
through the action which will probably be taken by your two Sen- 
ators in the present session of Congress, 

JOHN B. Trevor, 


President of the American Coalition. 
. . . * + . : . 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF 


Under our laws aliens have practically all rights and privileges 
afforded citizens. They have the right to usurp jobs of citizens. 
But for this there would be no unemployment crisis. 

Under the law aliens have equal right with citizens to relicf 
funds, But for this there would now be no need for additional 
relief appropriations. 

We therefore have an alien situation which results in unemploy- 
ment and relief problems because of laws which permit aliens to 
usurp rights of citizens. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Ten million “ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed” American citi- 
zens are today tramping our streets in a fruitless search for Jobs 
but there are no jobs. 

Four million noncitizens are today gainfully employed in Amer- 
ica while our own citizens search for work. Only America, of all 
the nations, now permits such conditions to exist. 

The real reason for this acute unemployment situation in 
America is that 4,000,000 American jobs are filled by aliens or 
noncitizens. 

“What is American citizenship worth,“ asks a distinguished 
United States Senator, “if it does not entitle its holder to first 
claim on jobs offered by industry and business in the United 
States?” 

Under our laws thousands of aliens are permitted to come here 
month after month to take jobs, and thus throw thousands of 
Americans out of work, complicating the problem even more. 

RELIEF PROBLEM 

Since 1933 the Federal Government has spent as high as two 
and a half billion dollars a year for relief purposes. We have spent 
$40,000,000,000 for all purposes of Government since 1932. 

The Federal Relief Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 appropriated 
almost eight and a half billion dollars, 

A billion and a half dollars was appropriated for relief for the 
current year. The President later asked for $260,000,000, which 
was voted by Congress. 

No one knows the exact number of aliens who have shared equally 
with citizens in every relief benefit possible to give. Estimates of 
3 range around a billion dollars spent annually for alien 


J. Edgar Hoover and the F. B. I. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1938 


LETTER FROM CLYDE A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter 


written by Mr. Clyde A. Tolson, Assistant Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation: 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTI 


CE, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1938. 
Mr. Rosert H. GAULT, 


Editor, The Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, Northwestern University, Chicago, Ml. 

Dear Mr. Gaui; I read with mixed feelings and resentment the 
article appearing in the January-February issue of the Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, by Newman F. Baker. I am 
amazed that there could be so many inaccuracies in the space de- 
voted to this article, and there are apparently greater issues at 
stake than might appear to a superficial observer in connection 
with the personal attacks upon Director J. Edgar Hoover, and it 
is for this reason that I am moved to take notice of Mr. Baker's 
attacking article. 

He begins by culling from a number of public speeches delivered 
by Mr. Hoover certain epithets directed against criminals, criminal 
politicians, and professional parole advocates. There can, of course, 
be no objection to the proper quotation of remarks by any public 
figure, provided these reflect the circumstances under which they 
were delivered. I believe Mr. Hoover needs no defense against the 
appropriate designation of habitual criminals in his speeches. Per- 
haps “agricultural implement” is a more euphonious appellation 
for a spade, but it hardly seems to improve the accuracy of the 
designation. A criminal is a criminal, and the point at issue 
would appear to be that any school of thought or alleged philosophy 
tending to soften the contempt and loathing in which criminals 
should be held by our adult population and particularly the 
juvenile future citizens of our country lowers the moral tone of 
our citizens and distinctly vitiates our moral standards, Further- 
more, it invites the criminal to develop an unjustified feeling 
of moral ascendancy over law-abiding people who, he comes to be- 
eve, are responsible for his condition and owe him something. 

It may be, as Mr. Baker states, that Mr. Hoover's public utter- 
ances are “working real harm to his own department and to 
friends of ours.” The almost numberless expressions of approval 
and commendation from the most prominent, useful citizens of 
the country, from Members of Congress, from people in all walks 
of life, would seem to definitely refute the allegation that Mr. 
Hoover is harming his own department. That he is harming 
“friends of ours” would appear to be not so capable of definite 
proof or disproof, since the phrase “our friends” is not fully 
defined. In any event, should he have adopted, or should he 
now espouse an ostrichlike attitude in confronting the crime 
situation, particularly in view of the fact that this appears not 
to have improved, but to have materially increased in serious im- 
port in the year 1937? Should he still cry “peace where there is 
no peace,” and pretend, in approved pollyanna-ish terms, that 
all is well with the country, that crime is not a serious menace 
as has been stated recently by one of Mr. Baker’s associates, or 
should he point to the figures which reveal that in 1937 there 
was an estimated total of 1,415,816 serious crimes, such as mur- 
der, manslaughter, rape, robbery, and aggravated assault, against 
1,333,526 such offenses in 1938, or an increase of 62 percent? 
Should he avoid any mention of the fact that a serious crime 
occurred during 1937 every 22 seconds? These figures do not 
include such crimes as embezzlement, fraud, receiving stolen 
property, et cetera, of which it is estimated there were approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 during the last year. Should he be criticized 
for feeling that the domestic security of the country is really 
at stake and that some definite progress should be made in 
solving this increasingly serious problem, in order that the coun- 
try’s institutions may be safe from almost certain demoralization? 

Mr. Baker states that to Mr. Hoover “one must belong to the 
machine-gun school of criminology or the cream-puff school,” and 
that there is no middle ground. Mr. Hoover did not invent the 
term “machine-gun school of criminology.” The credit for this 
belongs to one of the professional parole advocates, but if there 
were any choice, and if it be true that there is no middle ground, 
Mr. Hoover would be extremely proud to be registered as one of 
those who are members of the machine-gun school of criminology, 
for the reason that society is protected by machine guns and it 
has not been definitely determined that cream puffs are a marked 
deterrent to the desperado type of criminal whose vocation is 
kidnaping, murder, and robbery. 

Mr. Hoover has never attacked the theory of parole or probation 
officers. In fact, he has praised the Federal parole system and its 
administration, but he has unqualifiedly denounced evil conditions 
in the administration and functioning of the parole system, as 
practiced in far too many States, and the pity of it is that these 
evil conditions and this marked maladministration and this weak- 
ness and the harm that was done the entire country by the Na- 
tion-wide scandals, abuses, and disgraces that developed under 
this maladministered system were not discovered and improved 
and reformed by the friends, so-called, of the parole system who 
functioned within its ranks. Surely they must have had knowl- 
— — of conditions which were known to every law-enforcement 
field. I feel that there is something radically wrong with any 
organization or with the proponents of any system who are not 
only unable or unwilling to reform their organization, but resent 
efforts on the part of others to point out and remedy these evils 
and attack those who would improve application of the definitely 
beneficial theory and idea of parole by eliminating the abuses and 
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scandals that infest and corrupt it. Mr. Hoover has, time and 
again, affirmed and reaffirmed his belief in parole. He has always 
specifically stated that it was the abuse of parole that he opposed 
and attacked. It would seem useless at this late date to attempt 
to clarify his position more in detail. Certainly it would appear 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Baker inquires, “Where does he get his authority to speak 
to the Nation as a criminologist?” What is a criminologist, and 
who are the criminologists? Must a criminologist necessarily be 
one who has restricted his activities to the protected cloisters of 
the classroom? Must he have received some recognition that is 
withheld from those who have spent their entire life in the active 
field of law enforcement? This may be so. I might point out 
that Mr. Hoover entered the Department of Justice in 1917, over 
20 years ago, rose by successive steps until in 1924 he became 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and has occupied 
that place from then until now with increasing prestige. He has 
received time and again the official sanction, approval, and com- 
mendation of such distinctive law-enforcement representative 
organizations as the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
the International Association for Identification, the International 
World Police, and a host of State and local police organizations 
too numerous to mention, has worked in daily contact with repre- 
sentative major and minor police officials during that entire 
period, and is known throughout the length and breadth of this 
country by those actively engaged daily in the work of law enforce- 
ment. If all these qualifications mean nothing and signify that 
Mr. Hoover cannot and should not speak to the Nation as a 
criminologist, there would appear nothing more to be said. 

I note that Mr. Baker in his attack refers to professional penolo- 
gists. It is true that Mr. Hoover has never been the warden of a 
prison. If he had been, I am confident that the prison would 
have been capably handled and would not have constituted that 
combination of sieve and ladies’ seminary with the accompaniment 
of “swing” bands, which seems to characterize our modern prisons. 
Perhaps if Mr. Hoover had advocated that every criminal should 
have a radio in his cell; that recreational features for confirmed, 
habitual criminals should be such as to render their incarceration 
a thing of pleasure rather than a punishment; perhaps if escapes 
from penal institutions had been condoned, or at least excused by 
him; perhaps if he had spent his life catering to the wants and 
desires of habitual criminals instead of risking his life in the actual 
personal apprehension of these desperadoes, he would have merited 
the approval of Mr. Baker and would have earned the right to have 
been granted the mystic accolade of “criminologist.” 

Mr. Baker points out that Mr. Hoover directs only one of the 
Federal police units, and the force of “674 investigators” is com- 

“with the 160,000 peace officers operating in the United 
States.” No attempt will be made to expatiate to any degree upon 
the record of the Federal Bureau of Investigation during the past 
4 or 5 years, particularly in connection with the indication by 
Mr. Baker that its record has been negligible, The facts speak for 
themselves to any person capable of hearing or seeing. There are 
some who will not hear or see that which in any manner disproves 
or weakens their theories. Perhaps it is necessary to possess this 
ostrichlike habit in order to be termed a criminologist. 

The relation of the Federal Bureau of Investigation under Mr. 
Hoover's supervision with the law-enforcement officers of this and 
other countries has been of an inspiringly cooperative character. I 
need only mention the functioning of the F. B. I. police academy, 
which every year receives three full classes of representatives of 
police organizations from this and other countries, teaches these 
representatives anything and everything along the lines of modern 
law-enforcement theory and practice known to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. This need be the Federal Bureau of Investigation's 
only answer to an allegation that the work of the Bureau is self- 
centered and that it in any manner conflicts or competes with the 
work of other law-enforcement agencies. 

The paragraph numbered 4 in Mr. Baker's attack quotes Mr. 
Hoover in the following manner: “(a) I hate slimy criminals.” He 
does. He will continue to do so even though that hatred 
annoys the sensibilities of the criminals and their friends who do 
not hate them. “(b) I believe in long prison terms as the only 
means of punishment.” Mr. Hoover does, for habitual criminals, 
not only as the only means of punishment (that is not the impor- 
tant phase of the situation) but as the only means of properly pro- 
tecting society, and therein lies the distinctive difference between 
Mr. Hoover and the “uplift” sentimental, soft-hearted, and soft- 
headed fraternity. The definitely pimay repan which Mr. 
Hoover feels and faces is the protection of law-abiding men, 
women, and children of the country—a responsibility which Mr, 
Baker does not have.. This is the important thing. This is the only 
true reality in the entire problem, and whenever and wherever the 
granting of clemency to an habitual criminal endangers the safety 
of these law-abiding men, women, and children of the country Mr. 
Hoover opposes it. He believes in long prison terms for the con- 
firmed recidivist. 

Paragraph 4 eontinues as follows: “(c) I abhor rehabilitation.” 
This is absurdly untrue. Mr. Hoover has time and again expressed 
his enthusiastic support for a true measure of rehabilitation. to be 
applied to individuals capable of rehabilitation. He has always 
adopted, however, a realistic attitude toward this problem, and 
d es to enter into any quixotic schemes for universal regenera- 
tion of habitual, irreclaimable criminals. 

(d) Everybody else is either sentimental or crooked.” This, too, 
is entirely untrue, with regard to Mr. Hoover’s attitude, although 
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sentimentality and even ignorance, it would appear, are not en- 
tirely absent from some of his opponents. 

“(e) My outfit is the only one which is worth anything.” This is 
absurd, and it would appear unnecessary to expatiate further with 
regard thereto, 

I have noted the objectives of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, which are excellent, to say the least, “pledg- 
ing the furtherance of scientific study of crime, criminal law, and 
eee to formulate and promote measures for solving the prob- 
ems connected therewith, and coordinating the effort of individuals 
and of organizations interested in the administration of certain 
and speedy justice.” However, on the page directly opposite this 
most worth-while statement of purposes, Mr. Baker engages in his 
unwarranted, untrue, and scurrilous attack on the man who has 
done more than any other in this Nation to further scientific crime 
detection and cooperation among law-enforcement agencies. In- 
consistency, however, seems to be an attribute of certain species of 
criminologists. 

Very truly yours, 
CLYDE A. Totson, 
Assistant Director. 


To Provide for the Common Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE STARNES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. LOUIS JOHNSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF WAR, AT BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, MARCH 17, 1938 


Mr. STARNES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by the Honorable Louis Johnson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, to the student body of Bucknell University on 
March 17, 1938: 


President Marts, students, and friends of Bucknell University, 
today, in this house of God, in the heart of this peaceful valley 
of the Susquehanna, you and I have come together in reverent 
convocation to discuss freely a vital matter of common interest. 
We are enjoying the hospitality of a Baptist church, yet, I am quite 
confident that among this student assembly many other denomina- 
tions are represented. Quite a number of us belong to the same 
political faith, yet I feel certain that there are shades of opinion 
among you from ultra-conservative to extreme liberal. 

We meet on the common grounds of Americanism, of freedom of 
speech and of religion, to discuss means of defending our country 
and our American ideals against the wars and the disturbances that 
are molesting the civilization of the world. 

We all believe in law and the orderly processes of government. 
We all subscribe to the ideals of the supremacy of the law. To 
maintain law and order, we must all realize that resort to force 
may often become necessary. The true role of force in organized 
society is best summarized, perhaps, in the following Latin sen- 
tenos inscribed on the southern gate of the Palace of Justice in 


“Gladius legis custos.” 
The sword is the guardian of the law. 

While some nations in the world today have made their sword 
their law, we, in the United States, still subscribe to the old com- 
mon-law doctrine that the law is above the sword and that force 
must not be employed contrary to law. There are fundamental 
principles of municipal law and the law governing the conduct of 
nations which clearly prescribe the conditions under which force 
may be employed. It should be used at no other time. 

To protect our local communities against those who break the 
law, we provide for police and constabulary. To defend our coun- 
try against depredations from lawless nations, we maintain an 
army and a navy. 

To provide for the common defense against individuals and 
nations that disobey the law and jeopardize the life and the hap- 
piness of human society is the reason for the establish- 
ment of the modern state. How the state originated historians 
and philosophers disagree. One school of thought subscribes to the 
theory that the family is the source and the prototype of the state. 
It holds that in the initial stages of the human race the family 
was sufficient for man’s protection against his enemies. As men 
multiplied they gave way to groups of families and united them- 
selves for their mutual, advantage into villages. Gradually 
villages grouped themselves into cities, and the city, according to 
Aristotle, the most famous exponent of the family theory, was “first 
founded that we might live, but continued that we may live 
happily.” Primarily, to escape the evils of conflict, that proved too 
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great even for the city to handle, man developed the modern state 
and provided for its defense. 

Through the evolution of society, from the family to the state, 
there is latent the one basic principle of common defense. Each 
progressive step in the growth of the state was made necessary by 
the desire for greater peace and protection. 

There is another school of thought that maintains that the state 
originated in a contract among individuals. If we trace the evolu- 
tion of this theory we a find the basis for the modern state 
in the same yearning for law and order. As far back as Protagoras, 
the Greek philosopher of the fifth century before Christ and a 
contemporary of Pericles, the idea of a social contract creeps into 
the teachings of the western philosophers. 

Whether the state is the “City of God” that St. Augustince be- 
held, a member of a world society of law-abiding nations that 
Grotius pictured, an absolute monarchy which Hobbs in his Levia- 
than urged, a constitutional form of government which guided 
Locke and inspired the Declaration of Independence, or even the 
extremely individualistic society advocated by Rousseau, it owes its 
origin, according to all of these philosophers, to a social contract 
resulting from the desires of man to escape from the dangers of 
constant warfare and to find greater security in an organized state. 

The contract was perhaps a convenient fiction, but it taught that 
the state was organized because the individual alone was too weak 
to combat his enemies. The social contract ended the rule of 
“might makes right” and provided for a society of mutual rights 
and obligations organized for common defense. 

Whichever of these two principal theories we accept as the true 
origin of the state, the result is the same. Both schools hold that 
in the beginning men united themselves in a state organization 
primarily to defend themselves more effectively against their 
enemies at home and abroad. 4 

To provide more adequately for the common defense was one of 
the principal arguments for the establishment of the United States 
which was urged in the famous Federalist papers. 

To quote the words of John Jay: 

“among the many objects to which a wise and free people find it 
necessary to direct their attention, that of providing for their safety 
seems to be the first.” 

The argument of John Jay proved effective. In the preamble to 
our Constitution we find prominent among the reasons for the 
establishment of our Government: 

“To provide for the common defense.” 

Since 1789, the question of the duty of the Government to pro- 
vide for the common defense has been raised in many forms 
before the Supreme Court and on each occasion that tribunal 
reiterated its faith in the founders of our Republic and in the 
preamble to our Constitution. To quote from one of the most 
recent cases, the Court said: 

“The common defense was one of the purposes for which the 
people ordained and established the Constitution.” 

Because we are practical enough to provide for the common 
defense, it does not mean that we are anxious to make use of 
our defensive weapons. There is not an inch of territory in any 
foreign country that we covet. There is not a dollar of riches 
anywhere in the world that we would take without due process 
of law. No law-abiding nation need fear our arming ourselves 
for our protection. 

When we bring our Army and our Navy up to our necessary 
defensive strength, our nearest neighbors, Canada to our north 
and Mexico to our south, raise no outcry. They know from 
experience that we have no aggressive desires toward them or 
toward any other nation. Our armament evokes protest 
only from those states that break the law of mations and are 
afraid that a guardian of the peace, well armed, will get the 
better hand of the lawless, or from a few of our own misguided 
citizens who do not understand the tenets of our national-defense 


program. 

To realize the full destiny of our country, we want peace. We 
believe in peace. We are anxious to remain at peace with every 
nation in the world. I subscribe wholly to the views of peace 
expressed by the late Newton D. Baker, our great World War 
Secretary, who stated: 

“I am a pacifist. I am a pacifist in my prayers. I am a pacifist 
in my belief that God made man for better things than that 
civilization should always be under the dead blight of the increas- 
ingly deadly destruction that war brings us. I am a pacifist in 
believing that real contribution to that sentiment lies in adequate 
sane preparedness on the part of any free people to defend its 
liberties. Peace will not come by merely wishing for it. We must 
work for it. We must fight for it.” 

Today and every day, we are working for peace. We have made 
every effort to cultivate patience and self-restraint in dealing with 
our neighbors in America and with nations across the sea. We 
have avoided force or the threat of force in our governmental 
policies. We have stood ready to cooperate with the rest of the 
world in the reduction and limitation of overburdening military 
armament. 

In 1921 we gave the world a notable example of disarmament but 
no nation followed it. We relinquished our naval supremacy and 
scrapped more than $300,000,000 worth of modern naval vessels. 
We expected other nations to do the same. They, too, had attended 
the same conference and had made the same promises that we did. 
Instead of scrapping real ships, however, they merely tore up.blue- 
prints. For 15 years we stood by urging and hoping that our 
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example of naval disarmament would be followed. While other 
nations constructed bigger and better warships in greater number, 
we waited and hoped in vain. Today we are compelled to build a 
stronger navy than we ever had before merely to keep our shores 
safe from invasion. We still stand ready to cooperate with the rest 
of the world in the reduction of armament. Whenever the other 
powers sincerely mean business they will find us willing to go more 
than half way. 

The peace of the world today has been endangered princi; 
by two types of nations. First, there is the bully, who arms — 
self with a big stick and with little or no provocation, and with 
little or no warning, brings it down upon the head of a weaker 
people. Upon immediate call, he usually has a large and strong 
standing army. On that basis, no one could possibly accuse the 
United States of being a bully among nations today. Our stand- 
ing army ranks twentieth among the nations of the world. While 
the standing armies of all of the great powers are bigger than ours 
and run, in most cases, close to a million or more, our Regular 
Army has only 175,842 men. 

If we mobilized all of our military forces—the entire National 
Guard and Organized Reserves, as well as our standing Regular 
Army—we would be unable to put into the field ready for imme- 
diate action one-half million men—less than Argentina, less than 
Portugal, less than Greece, less than Switzerland, less than Sweden, 
less than any first-rate power, less than most secondary powers. 

At the opposite pole stands another type of state that also en- 
courages war. When a nation completely ignores the world of 
realities and fails to keep itself strong, sooner or later it falls a 
prey to its more greedy neighbors. Its rights are respected on 
neither land nor sea. Present examples of such nations in Europe 
and Asia ere familiar to you. 

Prior to our participation in the World War, the United States, 
too, had approached that low level. The European combatants 
ignored our rights, They paid little or no attention to our pleas. 
The secretary of state for the German Navy was bold enough to 
assert: “I consider the intervention of America to be worth nothing 
at all"; and continued a lawless submarine policy. 

Had we been well armed, the Central Powers might have hest- 
tated before goading us into the international battle arena. We 
might have been saved from the World War. 

America must be neither of the bully nor of the cowering type. 
So long, however, as some members of the family of nations make 
force and the threat of force their national policies, we must stand 
on guard. We must keep well armed, but, mark you, not for 
offense, but for defense, not for aggression, but for protection, not 
to wage war, but to keep out of war. 

Let us hope and pray that the call to arms to fight in the defense 
of our country and our ideals will not have to be sounded in your 
college days, nor in those of the generations that follow; but if 
ever it comes, I am confident that the men and women of Bucknell 
will answer in the spirit of two of your most illustrious sons, Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss and Capt. “Christy” Mathewson. 

We have a civilization in America that is worth defending. 

Our Nation is young and vigorous, It is not perfect. No nation 
is. piggy he to sed rest of the world, 2 the men and 
women our coun are more secure in their more 
protected in their lives, and more happy in their . 
the future than the inhabitants of any other nation in the world. 

In natural resources we are one of the richest countries. In our 
N of living we are the goal toward which all other nations 

ve. 

How many men living today anywhere in Europe or Asta, if 
given an opportunity and a free passport to America, would not 
drop their work and migrate to this country on the first available 
boat? How many men now living in the United States, citizens or 
aliens, even those who are openly critical of America and its sys- 
tem, would give us their citizenship or residence and permanently 
leave this country to seek greater happiness abroad? 

We enjoy freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of religion. In other countries criticism even of petty officials 
may result in concentration camps or banishment to distant frozen 
or desert wastes. There the purge is a common everyday threat 
or occurrence. The liquidation process is in continuous operation. 

Here, our writers, our authors, and our actors, without fear or 
danger, enjoy full freedom of expression. Editors, columnists, and 
radio commentators discuss and criticize the daily acts of our 
Government without any molestation from public officials. 

In our country, Catholics, Jews, and Protestants worship God 
according to the dictates of their own conscience. Members of all 
faiths, even agnostics and atheists, live here side by side happily 
and peacefully. 

In the creed of your own university, religious tolerance has been 
a prominent tenet. Established by Baptists, it never required the 
members, either of its faculty or of its student body, to belong to 
that denomination. In its charter of 1846, it provided: 

“+ + that no religious sentiments are to be accounted as a 
disability to hinder the election of an individual to any office among 
the teachers of the institution, or to debar persons from admit- 
tance as students.” 

In few places in the world today, do men and women enjoy such 
great freedom of religion and of expression as do the citizens of 
our country. 

America is, indeed, the most fortunate of countries and we, its 
citizens, are the happiest of peoples, but we are honest enough to 
realize that we have not yet reached the millenium. There is still 
much to be done Our standards 
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Our opportunities for education and for self-development must be 
made even broader. Our business and our Government can be 
made stronger. Our lives can be made happier. It is toward these 
desirable ends that we should eternally strive. 

We have a civilization that is worth keeping for ourselves and 
saving for our posterity. At all times we should be ready and willing 
to give our lives, if need be, to preserve it. 

You and I are the fortunate heirs of a great human achievement. 
It is our solemn duty to keep inviolate the ideals of liberty and of 
democracy for which man has for thousands of years and 
has begun to realize only in the short span of the existence of the 
American Republic, and to pass them down to our children for their 
security and for their happiness. Americanism calls us to be 


ue . . in 


strong will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
“To See Ourselves as Others See Us” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE LONDON SPHERE 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under the 
caption “Just Foolishness,” the London (England) Sphere 
recently made this comment: 


The United States contains 6 percent of the world’s area and 
7 percent of its population. It mormally consumes 48 percent of 
the world’s coffee, 53 percent of its tin, 56 percent of its rubber, 
21 percent of its sugar, 72 percent of its silk, 36 percent of its coal, 
42 nt of its pig iron, 47 percent of its copper, and 60 percent 
of its crude petroleum. 

The United States operates 60 percent of the world’s telephone 
and telegraph facilities, owns 80 percent of the motorcars in use, 

rates 33 percent of the railroads. It produces 70 percent of the 
oil, 60 percent of the wheat and cotton, 50 percent of the copper 
and pig iron, and 40 percent of the lead and coal output of the 
globe. 

The United States possesses almost 611,000, 000,000 in gold, or 
nearly half of the world’s monetary metal. It has two-thirds of 
civilization’s banking resources. ‘The purchasing power of the 
population is greater than that of the 500,000,000 people in Europe 
and much larger than that of the more than a billion Asiatics. 

Responsible leadership which cannot translate such a bulging 
economy into assured prosperity is destitute of capacity. But 

mpous statesmen, looking over the estate, solemnly declare that 
The methods by which it was created are all wrong, ought to be 
abandoned, must be discarded; that the time has come to sub- 
stitute political management for individual initiative and super- 
vision. 

There is only one way to characterize that proposal—it is just 
damn foolishness. 


Emergency Landing of an Army Plane at 
Huntsville, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1938 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for the op- 
portunity of extending my remarks in the RECORD in order 
to call attention to an act of interest to the people of the 
United States. 

On March 15, near Birmingham, Ala., 18 Army bombers 
en route from Selfridge, Mich., to Tampa, Fla., ran into the 
cyclone which swept over parts of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
other States, and were forced to turn back to seek an 
emergency landing. The weather became increasingly bad, 
visibility poor, and radia reception worthless. Night came 
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on and the gasoline tanks were fast becoming empty. At 
least one of the bombers had already cut in its emergency 
gas tank. Nearing Huntsville, Ala., in my district, a bright 
electric sign was sighted and it was determined to try to find 
a suitable landing place. 

We have at Huntsville a good landing field, unfortunately, 
however, not lighted. The bombers started circling the city 
looking for a place to land. Two State highway patrolmen, 
perceiving their difficulty, dashed to the local radio station 
and asked the citizens to drive to the landing field and cir- 
cle it with their lights. Within a few minutes’ time 100 cars 
or more encircled the field, enabling the planes to land by 
the light from the cars. Eighteen Army bombers settled 
safely to the earth, probably averting tragedy because of the 
quick and clear thinking of these two patrolmen, both of 
whom live in my district. These patrolmen were Franklin 
Moore, of Decatur, Ala., and Charlie Barrett, of Huntsville, 
Ala. They have been widely commended, and personally 
thanked by the Governor of Alabama. I feel that some offi- 
cial recognition of this act should be given by the War 
Department, and with that in mind I have addressed to the 
Secretary of War the following letter: 

Manch 24, 1938. 
Hon, Harry H. Woopnrxa, 
Secretary ef War, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Your attention may have been called to the 
recent occurrence at Huntsville, Ala., in my district and also my 
home city, when 18 Army bombers en route from Selfridge, Mich., 
to Tampa, Fla., were forced to land. They had run into a storm 
near Birmingham and were forced to turn back and look for an 
emergency landing field. Nearing Huntsville, with the weather so 
bad that visibility was practically destroyed and radio reception 
worthless, they were attracted by a large electric sign and started 
circling the city. 

Two highway patrolmen, guessing the difficulty, went to the local 
radio station and broadcast a message to the people of the city 
asking them to drive to an unlighted landing field on the edge of 
town in order that the pilots might be enabled to land. The 
response was immediate, and with a hundred cars or more circling 
the field, lighting it with their headlights, all 18 planes landed 
safely. In some instances the gas supply was almost gone; in at 
least gee plane the emergency gas tank having been cut in some 
minutes. 

Under the weather conditions prevailing this might have turned 
into a tragedy. It is believed that the clear and quick thinking 
on the part of the two State highway patrolmen probably averted 
tragedy or, certainly, damage to the planes. 

The names of the two State highway patrolmen are Franklin 
Moore, of Decatur, Ala., and Charlie Barrett, of Huntsville, Ala. 

The newspapers of the State have given excellent editorial com- 
ment upon this action on the part of the two highway patrolmen 
and the cooperation of the citizens of Huntsville. The Governor 
of the State has extended his personal thanks. It occurred to me 
that. it 7 17880 . for ge War Department to take 
some su e notice, an ‘or urpose of suggest; such 
that . 5 vou at this time. p 7 one 

cerely, , 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 


At this point I should like to include an editorial from the 
Decatur Daily, of Decatur, Ala., of March 22, 1938, typical 
of the editorials throughout. the State: 


The Eufaula Tribune joins other newspapers of Alabama in 
paying tribute to the quick thinking of State Highway Patrolmen 
Franklin Moore, of Decatur, and Charley Barrett, of Huntsville, in 
saving the 18 Army airplanes recently in Huntsville. 

The Tribune says: 

“All honor to State Highway Patrolmen Barrett and Moore for 
the part they played in saving 18 Army bombers caught in a storm 
at Huntsville the other night. 

“The aviators were en route from Selfridge, Mich., to 28 
Fla., when they encountered the cyclone that t north Ala- 
bama, Forced to turn northward, they were in search of a landing 
field when they spotted the street lights at Huntsville. The fiying 
field there is without lighting facilities and the fliers circled the 
city several times. 

“The patrolmen realized the predicament of the planes and 
hurried to the radio station, where they broadcast an appeal for 
owners of cars to go at once to the airport and turn their lights 
on the runway. Hundreds of automobile owners responded 
formed a semicircle of headlights about the field. All 
chines landed safely. 

“It was a fine piece of work the patrolmen did, and they re- 
ceived the gratitude of the airmen and citizens of Huntsville gen- 
erally.” 

The Daily hopes that Governor Graves or the War Department, 
or both, will find some way to provide suitable recognition for the 
act of these two officers. Not only do they deserve an expression 
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of appreciation, but such recognition would be an inspiration to 
all officers everywhere to go beyond their ordinary bounds of duty 
to save lives. 

That the act of the two patrolmen is deeply appreciated by their 
colleagues was revealed by the statement of one of the patrolmen 
attached to the local north Alabama headquarters who, after 
praising the alertness of Patrolmen Barrett and Moore, added: 
“They not only did themselves proud—they did the whole patrol 
proud, and we are proud of them.” 


On March 16, 1938, the Christian Science Monitor took 
notice of this act with the following interesting comment: 


Huntsville, Ala., demonstrates a new use for automobiles, as well 
as a wedding of the automotive and aeronautic facilities when 
18 Army fliers caught in a storm, are aided in a forced landing by 
hundreds of automobile owners summoned by State police to train 
their lighis on a landing field and thus guide the airmen to earth. 
And while we are on the subject, it is interesting to note that 
radio activity has also joined hands with the automotive world, 
for a new radio invention described at Gary, Ind., is prepared to 
flash a red light on the dashboard of automobiles and cause the 
radio loudspeaker to blare a warning if trains are near. The de- 
vice includes a small radio transmitter at grade-crossings, actu- 
ated by approaching trains. The two incidents are pleasant to 
contemplate at this time. They indicate one human aspect that 
remains stable. Men go right on helping one another. 


He (the President) Shall Take Care That the Laws 
Be Faithfully Executed (Constitution, Art. II, 
Sec. 3). This Means All Laws, Not Just Some 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1938 


ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, in his message to Congress on 
yesterday regarding his removal from office of Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and expressing it to be the right of Congress to investigate 
the administration of the T. V. A., the President stressed 
the fact that it is his constitutional duty to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed. The President said: 


But I cannot in the meanwhile abdicate my constitutional duty 
to take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 


The President is quite right. He should never abdicate 
that duty. But, I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the constitu- 
tional provision means all laws and not just some laws, and 
that it does not mean that the President shall execute such 
laws as he may choose to execute, that suit his purpose to 
execute, and wilfully ignore and fail to execute any law of 
the land. 

j Mr. Speaker, I charge that the President of the United 

States has failed to execute a provision of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, section 313, making unlawful a contribution by a 
corporation in connection with any election at which Presi- 
dential electors are to be voted for. This provision of law 
was flagrantly violated by the Democratic National Commit- 
tee through the sale by that committee to corporations of a 
so-called President’s edition of the Democratic Book of 1936. 

As long ago as July 10, 1937, I submitted a resolution which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules, for an investigation 
of this alleged violation, and on August 10, 1937, I presented 
to that committee full and detailed information, together 
with 21 exhibits as prima facie evidence of such violation 
of law. 

Meanwhile, on July 27, 1937, I brought the matter to the 
attention of the Attorney General of the United States with 
a suggestion that proper action be instituted against the 
agents of the Democratic National Committee and those con- 
cerned in the unlawful transactions. 


The Attorney General’s reply, dated July 30, 1937, is ex- 
hibit O in the files of the Committee on Rules. Briefly, the 
Attorney General responded that his department was. not 
authorized to advise the legislative branch on questions of 
law. This was an evasion of the question. Based upon the 
allegations it became at once the duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to place the matter in the hands of a United States 
attorney for investigation. At a press conference on August 
11, 1937, the Attorney General indicated informally that the 
whole matter soon would be forgotten by the Department of 
Justice. It was on the following day that I presented volu- 
minous evidence to the Committee on Rules, and I followed 
this action with another letter to the Attorney General, 
accompanied by a synopsis of the evidence, and requesting 
immediate attention of the Department of Justice. Yet, 
with all the facts and allegations before him, the Attorney 
General, the chief law officer of the Government and legal 
adviser of the President, has ignored the matter and has 
failed to take cognizance of a plain provision of law which 
it is the constitutional duty of the President to execute. The 
President himself was a party to the sale of the Democratic 
campaign bock, wittingly or unwittingly, in that each book 
was autographed by him, and as Presidential candidate he 
was a beneficiary of their sale at $2.50 each to corporations, 
in violation of section 313 of the Corrupt Practices Act. 

If the President is so meticulous in the execution of the 
laws as he would seem to be in the case of Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, then why in all conscience and in decent regard 
for public opinion and the dignity of the Presidential office 
Should he not command the Attorney General to execute 
the Corrupt Practices Act in the instant case? Both he and 
his chief law officer have not only not executed this law, but 
they have evaded and ignored it. 

No, Mr. Speaker, it is not merely the constitutional duty 
of the President to execute some law or laws but to execute 
all laws, regardless of political or personal consequences. 

In this connection I insert in the Recorp under leave 
granted by the House the following pertinent article by David 
Lawrence, a fair and well-known writer, which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star of March 23, 1938: 

MR. ROOSEVELT Is CALLED TO AccoUNT—T. V. A. COMMENT Brincs Up 
OLD ISSUE oF CAMPAIGN GIFTS 
(By David Lawrence) 

President Roosevelt has done the cause of good government a 
service, perhaps inadvertently, in focusing attention on a little- 
noticed clause of the Constitution of the United States which says 
that the Chief Executive “shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” 

Mr. Roosevelt was quoting from the Constitution to support his 
theory that he may remove Chairman Morgan, of the T. V. A., on 
the ground that this particular law is not being executed. But 
there is nothing in the Constitution which makes the President 
the final judge of whether the laws are being “faithfully exe- 
ee The whole judicial system was established to settle such 

putes. 

But since Mr. Roosevelt has raised the question, it is pertinent 
to note that the President of the United States does have certain 
direct responsibilities of initiating action for the faithful execu- 
tion of the laws. Furthermore, a President who does not see that 
the laws are faithfully executed may himself be impeached and 
subject to trial. $ 

A CASE IN POINT 

For this reason it would seem that Mr. Rooseyelt would be espe- 
cially careful about calling attention now to the clause from the 
Constitution about the faithful execution of laws on the statute 
books. There is, for example, one conspicuous case of dereliction 
of duty which may be Mr. Roosevelt himself, and 
which, for some mysterious reason, has never yielded any informa- 
pose ae the White House to enlighten the public as to said 

e ction. 

Here is a quotation from a law known as the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Acts 

“It is unlawful * * * for any corporation whatever to make 
a contribution in connection with any election at which Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential electors or a Senator or Representative 
in Congress are to be voted for, or for any candidate, political com- 
mittee, or other person to accept or receive any contribution pro- 
hibited by this section.” 

Under another provision of the law a “contribution” is defined as 
“a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or any- 


thing of value.” 
CONSIDERED AS CONTRIBUTIONS 
Now the record is that the Democratic National Committee sold 
autographed copies of their campaign book to corporations and 
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accepted such contributions amounting to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. The Democratic Committee considered these sales to 
be contributions, because the book sales were formally listed with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives under the heading of 
receipts, as provided for by law concerning contributions. 

When the matter was called to Mr. Roosevelt’s attention last 
year, his secretary announced that the President did not know the 
purpose for which his signature was to be used; that he signed a 
lot of blank pages, and that these pages were later bound with the 
campaign books and offered for sale. Even accepting that expla- 
nation on its face value, the record also shows that subsequent to 
this explanation sales of the books were made and Mr. Roosevelt 
did nothing to stop them. 

Did the President overlook the “faithful execution” of the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act? Did he himself not accept, for his 
Own candidacy, and “in connection with” his own election, con- 
tributions from corporations in violation of the Federal law? 

This matter constitutes a grave reflection on the integrity of 
the Roosevelt administration and ought to have been cleared up 
long ago; yet for some strange reason there have been no prosecu- 
tions and not even any indictments to determine whether the law 
has been violated. The penalty for every violation is, upon con- 
viction, a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

NONCOMMITTAL REPLY GIVEN 

A resolution of inquiry on the subject was addressed by one of 
the leaders of the House of Representatives to the Department of 
Justice, but a noncommittal answer was returned. Clearly, under 
the Constitution of the United States, it is intended that the 
President shall see that all laws are enforced and not merely those 
which he happens to believe shall be enforced. The obligation is 
all-inclusive and it would be most unfortunate if Mr. Roosevelt's 
record as President of the United States were to remain indefinitely 
besmirched by a violated statute through which benefits were 
received for his own political advancement. 

Much of the deficit of the Democratic National Committee of 
1936 was wiped out by the sale of the campaign books containing 
Mr. Roosevelt's autograph, and yet no corporations or officers thereof 
have been hailed before any court to answer for their violation 
of the statute. 

The facts are not in dispute. The law is plain. The motive tor 
refusal to enforce the law is also plain. No political party ever 
accuses itself or puts its own leaders in jail. But the framers of 
the Constitution put in that document an impeachment clause for 
that especial purpose, and some day, if public feeling should rise 
against the present administration as it did against the administra- 
tion of President Johnson, the violation of the Corrupt Practices 
Act may furnish the basis for an impeacement charge, certainly as 
long as the Chief Executive fails to do anything about the 
violations. 

So it seems a hollow mockery for the clause in the Constitution 
about faithful execution of the laws to be used now by Mr. Roose- 
velt as a technical reason for ousting an honest public official like 
Chairman Morgan when the politicians who have thus far got away 
with a brazen violation of Federal laws are given an immunity 
through the negligence of the President himself, who benefited by 
their illegal and corrupt practices. 


Low Purchasing Power in South [and Texas]. It Is 
Unjust—and Bad Business. Roosevelt’s Speech. 
Opposes Fascism and Communism—and Low 

ages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 
y OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1938 
PRESIDENT OPPOSES FASCISM, COMMUNISM—AND LOW WAGES IN SOUTH 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, the President made an 
address in Gainesville, Ga., March 23, 1938. He said several 
significant things: That he opposed both fascism and com- 
munism—but denounced the miserably low wages of the 
South, the feudal conditions, and the poverty. 

Conditions in my district are no exception—and I want 
better conditions there—and I agree with this further state- 
ment of the President that “We want to cooperate for the 
good of the whole people and the whole Nation.” 

HUMAN LIVES MUST GO AHEAD OF DOLLARS 

I here include other portions of the President’s speech. He 
said: 

Today, national progress and national prosperity are being 
held back chiefly because of selfishness on the part of a few. 
* . * * „ * s 

I put human lives ahead of dollars, 


Going into detail of conditions of the South, he continued: 


The buying power of the people * * * is still so low toda 
that the people cannot purchase the products of industry. There- 
foro: industry itself is cut off from an outlet it otherwise would 

ave, 


People cannot buy at stores unless they have cash or good 
credit. Stores cannot fill their shelves unless they have customers. 
Mills and factories cannot sell to stores who have no customers, 
NOT JUST LOWER THIRD, BUT BUSINESS AS WELL 
I speak not only of the workers in the bottom third of our 
population—millions of them who cannot afford a suit of clothes. 
I speak also of millions of other workers who are so under- 
employed and so underpaid that the burden of their poverty 


affects the little-business man and the big-business man and the 
millionaire himself. 


The President gave more truth (which also applies to my 
district and Texas) as follows: 


* * œ the lower South may just as well face facts—simple 

ood presented in the lower South by the President of the United 
8. 

The purchasing power of the millions of Americans in this whole 
area is far too low. Most men and women who work for wages in 
this whole area get wages which are far too low. 

On the present scale of wages, and therefore on the present scale 
of buying power, the South cannot and will not succeed in estab- 
lishing successful new industries. 

BETTER HEALTH, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, AND HIGHWAYS 

And let us well remember that b power means many other 
kinds of better things—better schools, better health, better hos- 
pitals, better highways. 

These things will not come to us in the South if we oppose 
progress—if we believe in our hearts that the feudal system is 
still the best system. 

When you come down to it, there is little difference between the 
feudal system and the Fascist system. If you believe in the one, 
you lean to the other. 


The President then insisted that we must not go back to 
the old days, but to better days. He spoke frankly and cour- 
ageously. I have heard criticism of the President for his 
„ say he told the truth, but shouldn't have 
said it.“ 0 

I desire my personal position to be of record. I voted for 
the wage and hour bill and will do so at every opportunity. 
I favor the child labor amendment, and the abolition of child 
labor. I favor economic justice for all—and specifically for 
racial minorities. 

There is nothing at all radical or even progressive, or 
liberal about this. Besides being average justice it is just 
common sense and good business, for, as the President said, 
without purchasing power business cannot prosper. For my 
people I want “better schools, better health, better hospitals, 
better highways.” 


United States Imports of Competitive Farm Prod- 
ucts, 1937 against 1932 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1938 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, my attention has just been 
called to a comparison of imports of farm products for the 
year of 1937, as compared with the year of 1932, before the 
Roosevelt administration adopted the national policy of do- 
mestic-production control. 

These are official Government figures: 


Item Unit 1932 imports | 1937 imports 


r Bushels... 
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Unit 1932 imports | 1937 imports 


Pounds... „058, 945 41, 952, 052 


1 
Pounds 1, 052. 508 11. 110, 762 
Head 97, 040 494, 
Pounds 34. 155 16, 555, 218 
Pounds... 1, 657, 500 , 876, 
Pounds... 3, 015, 489 47, 422, 022 
Pounds 796, 594 4, 665, 558 
Pounds 24, 793, 497 86, 087, 133 
Pounds 46, 749, 702 191, 906, 012 
Doren 243, 784 520, 189 
Pounds 726, 400 5, 428, 358 
Pounds 422, 060 1, 482, 862 
Pounds 1, 275, 790 2, 844, 073 
Pounds] 88, 097, 521 326, 034, 700 
Pounds 59, 620 2, 924, 157 
Pounds 188, 013, 286 312, 035, 407 
Gallons...| 155,888, 307 301, 449, 599 


Just stop and consider for a minute how many acres of land 
it would have taken to have produced these imported farm 
products, and how much more the income of the American 
farmer would have been if we had raised these additional 
amounts at home, instead of importing them from the foreign 
farmer. This New Deal administration has sold the Ameri- 
can farmer down the river. 


The European Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 25 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. GERALD P. NYE, OF NORTH DAKOTA, IN 
NEW YORK ON THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1938 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered last evening by the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nye] at the Town Hall, New York, on the subject, 
What Does the European Situation Mean to Us? 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


On some things Miss Thompson and I are not in disagreement. 
We both reject fascism and communism. We each are anxious 
about saving democracy, though I wonder if we would agree upon 
just what shade, brand, type, and style of democracy it is we want 
to save, and I am sure we can agree upon one answer to the 
question of debate tonight. 

The question is: “What does the European situation mean to us?” 

Our common answer to that question would be: It means trouble 
aplenty—a challenge. 

If Miss Thompson could have her way about it, I assume the 
challenge would be met by what she calls a policy of “collective 
security” or parallel action.” It is my hope that she will enlighten 
us by indicating whether she means our moving into the League 
of Nations, entering into cooperative quarantines and sanctions, 
joining with others to determine who are the aggressors in war 
and then operating jointly against the one damned by the majority, 
or combining the English-speaking peoples of the world into a 
united front behind hitherto unheard-of banks of armament. Per- 
haps she means just a “gentlemen’s agreement” between two or 
three powers, including ourselyes—an agreement that will keep 
Americans asking: What is our foreign policy?”—a question never 
to be answered until action under the agreement is called for. 

If I could have my way about this challenge which the European 
situation presents, I should most emphatically let experience take 
Uncle Sam by the hand and remind him of the pitfalls of other days, 
show him all of those things which are understood to invite and trip 
a war-hating people into the fires of war, and to help him destroy 
some of those very selfish influences which have been known to 
destroy his better judgment. This I advocate, though I know it 
shall invite the bitter insinuation—co often heaped upon those who 
entertain like thought—of being of the “‘peace-at-any-price ranks,” 
a “dumbbell,” one of the “scuttle-and-run tribe,” a “spineless 
pacifist,” or a “fatuous isolationist.” Time was when it was easiest 
to simply cry “Communist” when one ent these views 
raised his voice, but that can hardly be the resort now, since the 
Communists are very definitely collective security” advocates. 

I prefer this policy of trying to stay out of other people’s wars 
as against the policy of “collective security” because of our past 


experience with collective effort—which incidentally finds us still 
collecting—and because of the warnings, issued since the beginning 
of our Nation’s life, to “beware of entangling alliances.” 

“Cowards,” “isolationists,” “scuttle boys,” “spineless pacifists,” 
“dumbbells.” Have you not noted how freely these terms have 
been tossed about of late weeks? Its meaning is quite apparent 
to many. It is the desperate cry of those who have shuddered be- 
cause Americans have developed a slowness in being roused to the 
war pitch. Something must be done to discredit those who preach 
against haste in anger and of the failures of which experience re- 
minds us. Americans, wanting to know what there wars are all 
about, since they seem to settle nothing and unsettle everything, 
don’t respond readily when someone pleads for joint action by 
nations in placing quarantine signs around a bad-boy country. 
Instead of becoming excited about the proposal, the people from 
experience ask: Doesn't that mean war? Wo's going to enforce 
the quarantine and pay the bill?” When an American gunboat 
and Standard Oll tankers, huddled together in the waters of a 
nation engaged in war, are torpedoed by warring planes, the people, 
instead of letting the incident urge them into that war, sit back 
and skeptically remark: What were the ships doing there any- 
way? I thought we were done with dollar diplomacy. I wonder 
if the shrapnel in the bombs dropped by the Japanese planes 
upon these American ships was some of the scrap iron we've been 
selling to Japan.” Or Til bet the gas that gave power to the 
motors of the attacking planes was some of that delivered to 
Japan in the same tankers that were bombed.” 

Ah, the finest preparation a nation ever had to prevent war 18 
that armor which experience and knowledge gives us. We will do 
well to keep those two splendid aids by our side these days if we 
would meet the challenge which Europe presents. 

Our place in the world, our progress, is definitely traceable to 
our rule against political and military entanglements abroad. Our 
distress of recent years is largely traceable to our lone abandon- 
ment of that rule. We ought to have learned our lesson. 

“We shun political commitments which might entangle us in 
foreign wars,” said President Roosevelt. Again he said: “We are 
not isolationists, except insofar as we seek to isolate ourselves 
completely from wars.” 

If we will but continue to hew to that line, our writ- 
ten neutrality policy, which is intended to prevent development of 
an appetite for more and more of profit available from other people’s 
wars; if we will cease letting American corporations, assisted by 
our Military Establishment, arm all the world with instruments of 
warfare, stop financing other people's wars, definitely make p 
of profit from another war in which we engage impossible; we 
will destroy in part the motive of profit which plays so large a part 
in these mad armament races in which the world engages; if we 
will learn to be content with a national defense that guarantees 
protection against attack; if we will give to the people a voice in 
determining when the country shall engage in foreign war; if we 
will do these things, we will not write off all danger of war but we 
will very definitely assure a little longer life for the finest de- 
mocracy that is to be found upon this earth. 

I say to you with conviction and sincerity that our engagement in 
another war on any material scale, even though it be for the salva- 
tion of democracy elsewhere, will be to win fascism right here at 
home. Who will write the guaranty that we can add to the load 
left us by the last war the burden of another war and be free from 
the causes that have given life to the dictators of today? 

Some would have us cocperate with other nations if we would 
save their brand of democracy and ours, too. There is much of 
highly emotional wish fulfillment in talk about collective security. 
There are several truths which it is well for every one of us to 
remember in today's campaign to get the people ready for another 
war. 

First. Where will we look for the machinery of collective action 
today? The very British officials who might want to resort to it 
have called their own League of Nations “futile and hopeless.” 

Second. While there is no collective action left among the nations 
of the world, there are certain military alliances, notably the one 
between England and France in defense of the western border, the 
one between France and Czechoslovakia, and the one between 
France and Russia. Opposing these is the alliance between Italy 
and Germany. Perhaps the morning will find another between 
Britain and Italy. Will we tack on to one or more of these to insure 
our security? 

Third. We are not being invited into a campaign to defend powers 
which can properly be called democratic powers. The defense of 
the British and French Empires, were we to aid in it, would involve 
the continued subjugation of hundreds of millions of black and 
brown peoples. The British and French have pledged themselves 
to fight whenever their Empires are attacked, and a military alli- 
ance will pull us into a defense of these Empires. Do we want it? 

Fourth. Let us not overlook the fact that a collective policy with 
Britain as our associate is a policy to protect and defend all that 
Britain possesses today, and maintain the status quo which was left 
at Versailles in the form of a peace treaty that proves to have been 
the birth of another war. Britain took much of the spoils of the 
last war. Do we want to pledge ourselves to help her hang on to 
it? Do we want to help hold for Britain, for instance, Hong Kong, 
which was her toll from the unholy opium war? Collective effort 
is the way to win a hand in it. 

Fifth. How interested is Britain in a holy crusade for democracy, 
except as a slogan for American consumption, when we see Cham- 
berlain bargaining with Italy and Germany? What about the 
Hoare-Laval 1935 agreement, which so injured the Ethiopian cause, 
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the British interests and actions in Spain, the pressure on France 
against French intervention in Spain? Democracy? 

Sixth. It is nonsense to speak of a program of quarantine against 
aggressors as a way to avoid wars. A quarantine is the first step 
to war. And incidentally, the phrase of the quarantine advocates 
is: “Use all economic measures short of war.” Yet all of them from 
the New York Times to the Daily Worker vigorously fought the 
one step this side of war which would have really kept us short of 
war, namely, the war referendum. 

Seventh. The one sure way to kill off democracy in the United 
States is to enter another war. There may be people in the land 
who care less for democracy here than they do for the welfare of 
the British and French Empires, and for Russia, but they ought 
to be reminded now that they are leading themselves and the rest 
of us to a slaughter. 

Eighth. What President Wilson said, afterward, of the causes for 
the World War, was the epitaph for our first great adventure into 
collective security. Our influence was used by our Allies to help 
break the economic democracy in Austria and Germany, and with 
that the political democracy. The peace that was written was the 
peace which commercial rivals make with a bankrupt debtor. 

Our last collective move was little more successful. In January 
1937 the administration stage-managed and put over an embargo 
on Spain. It was a collective security action—<ione in cooperation 
with England and France and their famous nonintervention com- 
mittee. As I pointed out at the time, it was not neutrality; it was 
cooperative action. The idea was that both sides would be cut off 
from munitions by all powers. Now see what has happened. 
Instead of shutting off both sides as they proposed at the time 
the Embargo Act was passed by Congress, one side was allowed a 
preponderance of support. Reports have just come of a stevedores’ 

in En . What were the men protesting against? 
Against loading a ship with munitions for nationalist Spain. Now, 
this is the way they do things over there, and I do not criticize, 
I do not condemn. They have a right to do things in whatever 
way they see fit. But I wish to point out that the results of such 
collective action have very little connection with Secretary Hull's 
“orderly processes” for which he wants us to contend nobly and 
disinterestedly ‘the world over. 

Finally, what ethical shame can attach to America by reason of 
the fact that we take advantage both of our geographical and 
historical position to keep out of the chaos in Europe, to try to 
maintain at least one pool of sanity in this world, to attempt to 
limit the area of conflict rather than extend it? The only place 
we can bring such a worthy influence to bear is in our own country. 

But what if South America is subjected to military invasion at 
the hand of a European dictator? The only invasion to fear is 
invasion of ideas. The only way to meet that is not through try- 
ing to dominate South America by our Navy but to do such a good 
job with democracy that we can make democracy more attractive 
than what the dictators have to offer, and to be so fair in our trade 
that South America will count our trade better than that of the 
dictators, 

I am ready to admit that challenges may come taking us as a 
cooperator into other wars, but let us be sure of our ground an- 
other time, sure of our cause, sure of a reasonable chance to win 
the cause after winning the war. And let us remember, too, that 
we were once before collected into the cause of security for others 
with no better security prevalent now than was the case before we 
poured our wealth into the cause. 

Collective action 20 years ago cost us a burden of loss and 
expense which Calvin Coolidge said would total more than $100,- 
000,000,000. Already the total cost upon us is estimated at $65,- 
000,000,000. That, incidentally, is more dollars than there have 
been seconds of time since the year 1. And yet there are people 
wondering where the depression came from, and wanting to repeat 
the experience. 

Collective security? Not again; at least not until there is better 
reason to believe we can really win it. Until there can be such 
better reason than now exists, we will do well to recognize a policy 
of collective security as a policy of collective suicide. 


West Virginia State Federation of Labor 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 25 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


GPEECH OF HON, RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, BEFORE 
. THE STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR CONVENTION, CHARLES- 
TON, W. VA., ON MARCH 12, 1938 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered by me before 


the State Federation of Labor Convention, held at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., on March 12, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Acting President Dillon, President-elect Cairns, delegates, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it makes me happy to be here because I feel at 
home with this group; it is with most sincere pleasure that I 
appear as a speaker before the legitimate labor organization of 
the State, the West Virginia State Federation of Labor. I am 
glad to see the workingmen of my State act promptly to protect 
the labor organization that has stood for the rights of labor over 

years. I am glad to be present at this meeting where 
democracy is practiced, 

I shall speak on the subject, Lewis’ Challenge to Democracy. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the world, democratic 
principles have and are being challenged. Many times these 
challenges have been successful. In other cases, the inroad has 
been rapid, although not completely successful. We see dicta- 
torial regimes in all parts of the globe. Where dictators reign, 
the rights of labor have either been injured or destroyed. History 
will record that these dictators who used union labor to gain 
their position, destroyed the unions as soon as they were placed 
in power. 

In the ranks of labor, we find another challenge to democracy. 
We find the challenge of one man who says, by his actions, that 
he is going to rule all labor. In this egoistic complex, is a self- 
appointed desire to be the dictator of labor. Two years ago, at 
the Atlantic City convention, the matter of industrial unionism 
was presented to the convention. The convention decided by a 
2-to-1 vote in behalf of the policy now advocated by the 
officials of that organization. Failing in his desire to rule, this 
individual has set up a dual organization over which he is to 
have complete and absolute power. He tried to hide behind the 
stated purpose of industrial organization. He knew then as well 
as he knows now that the American Federation of Labor had 
and does recognize and supports the policy of industrial unionism 
in certain industries and in certain fields. But what does he 
care for facts? He wants an excuse, and he hinges his excuse 
on industrial unionism. What has he ever cared for facts? 
What has he ever cared for principle when principle was in the 
way? His record is a proof to the statement and needs no fur- 
ther elaboration. From the very day that he was defeated in 
an attempt to become president of the American Federation of 
Labor, he set out in an ambitious way to either rule or destroy 
that organization. He says he believes in democracy and yet 
refused to accept a 2-to-1 vote. However, I want to confine my 
remarks this morning to the subject of Mr. Lewis and his attitude 
toward labor in West Virginia. 

Let us look and see how much democracy is given to the mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America in West Virginia. 
Where is Mr. Lewis’ industrial democracy among this group? He 
established in the great coal district of southern West Virginia 
a provisional government. This is not unusual, because in any 
district that dares to challenge his rule or in any district over 
which he does not feel absolutely secure, he sets up a provisional 
government, appointing the officials and directing all the policies. 
District No. 17 of the United Mine Workers of America is officially 
controlled by one man who carries out the orders of the president 
of the Mine Workers of America. Look at the directory of the 
national organization, and there after district No. 17 can be found 
only one name, and that name is Van A. Bittner. There is not 
even a secretary listed. Why aren’t the miners who pay the dues 
and belong to the organization allowed the right to name their own 
officials? Why aren’t these men allowed local autonomy? The 
facts are clear. Mr. Bittner was sent to this district to be the 
autocrat by which Mr. Lewis would give the orders to the men 
who belong to the organization. Of course, the excuse given by 
John L. Lewis and Van Bittner for not allowing the miners to 
elect their own officials, is that they (Lewis and Bittner) are in 
better position to know what is good for the union than the 
members of the union themselves. They claim that the miners 
have not been organized long enough to provide the right type 
of union officials. A similar claim has been made by everyone 
who ever practiced dictatorial control. The claim of every dictator 
is that he can administer the rights of others better than they 
can themselves. Where is industrial democracy as Lewis discusses 
the rights of miners in district No. 17 to elect their own officials? 
Why did he manipulate credentials in the last convention in order 
to beat down the right of autonomy? Who presided over the 
United Mine Workers’ Convention when autonomy was being con- 
sidered? Mr. Bittner. Can't you imagine the fairness that pre- 
vailed in the recognition of the delegates by the man whose job 
was to set up a provisional government and take away from the 
miners the right to regulate their own affairs? Wouldn't local 
autonomy have a fair chance there? Oh, there is no question but 
that the United Mine Workers of America do have some rights 
here. One of these rights is the right to pay dues and assess- 
ments to Mr. Lewis without question. I have received dozens of 
letters from miners in West Virginia, protesting to me the assess- 
ments made by the national officials of the United Mine Workers 
of America. These workers state that they have no way of pro- 
tecting themselves in the way of protest because they are de- 
prived of local autonomy through which they could express their 
wishes. Here are the miners unable to say or do anything except 
pay the bill. Assessments have become a ce as funds 
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personal organization of John L. Lewis. The miners working 2 
and 3 days a week are required to donate their hard-earned money, 
money that they need to feed and clothe their families, for the 
purpose of assisting John Lewis' vain desire to rule labor in 
America. Let me read from the report of the auditors of the 
International United Mine Workers of America: 


Telephone, postage, and express 7. 562. 40 
Committee for Industrial Organization loans 650, 000. 00 


Committee for Industrial Organization tax_ 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League contributions 


Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee loans 475, 000. 00 
Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee loans 99, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous 360, 253. 72 


Where did that money go? The miners don't know. No one 
knows, except the auditors appointed by Mr. Lewis, what has been 
taken from the miners of our State. 

It may also interest you to know that after listing every possi- 
ble expenditure on the auditor’s report, there is one item in the 
amount of $360,000 listed as miscellaneous. Where did that 
money go? The financial record should be made known to the 
men who have to pay the bill. Because I have dared to ask for 
democracy within the ranks of the United Mine Workers of 
America, in order that they might control their own affairs, I 
have aroused the hostility of the puppet government of John L. 
Lewis, but such opposition will not stop the miners from finally 
knowing the truth. Talk about democracy! I have personally 
heard Mr. Bittner say that he “could throw John Easton out as 
president of the State federation of labor at a moment's notice, 
and John knew when to listen.” Such democracy! No wonder 
John was a tool by which the State federation was to be used as 
an instrument of power for John L. Lewis, because, as Mr. Bittner 
said, “John knew when to listen.” I think it well worth while to 
read from the report of the American Federation of Labor about 
the activities of Mr. Lewis, and therefore I quote from that report: 

“What has happened? What are the facts? The jurisdiction of 
national and international unions, local organizations, and Federal 
labor unions has been raided by organizations associated with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. The great movement of 
labor has been ripped and torn asunder, Hate and bitterness 
have been substituted for cooperation and good will. Violence and 
force have been resorted to by the advocates of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization in order to compel members of bona 
fide unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor to 
drop their membership and become associated with the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization. The most reprehensible tactics 
have been resorted to in the splitting, tearing, driving, cruel policy 
of division which was launched within the ranks of labor.” 

The quotation was taken from the American Federation of Labor 
report of the executive council, page 105. 

Now, here is another quotation from the report: 

“The leaders of the American Federation of Labor were not 
deceived by the protestations made by the leaders of the dual 
G. I. O. movement that it was formed for the sole purpose of 
conducting an educational and organizing campaign among the 
uno} employed in mass-production industries. Its under- 
lying motive to divide, disrupt, and destroy the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have become clearly understood as the campaign 
of disruption unfolded itself. 

“The leader of the C. I. O. movement was driven forward in the 
execution of his plans to establish a dval and rival movement by 
the force of a consuming ambition to gain control of the organ- 
ized labor movement and to establish his own independent 
political party. We understood all this at the beginning; it is 
proven now. 

“Definite and direct attempts have been made to invade the 
jurisdiction of bona fide international unions chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. The agents and organizers of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization have carried on disrupting 
campaigns among the well-organized local unions chartered by 
these international unions which have functioned for many years. 
Organizations have been raided, and some have been completely 
destroyed. The forces of labor in many localities have become 
divided into warring camps. The drive of the C. I. O. has been 
more largely against the organized workers who were affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor than in any other field. They 
have invaded maritime organizations, building trades, metal trades, 
amusement trades, catering trades, tions of Government 
employees, State federations of labor, city central labor unions, 
and local Federal labor unions. No unit connected with 
the American Federation of Labor has been spared. The raiding, 
ripping, tearing process of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion has been carried among organizations firmly established and 
chartered by the American Federation of Labor in every State, city, 
and community throughout the country. It has been a campaign 
of attempted disruption. Open warfare has been waged by the 
Committee for Industrial Organization against the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

“In the pursuit of this raiding policy the funds, property, and 
records of bona fide American Federation of Labor unions have 
been seized by agents of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. These funds were collected by unions while functioning as 


American Federation of Labor organizations and which under laws 
of the federation were a part of the American Federation of 
Labor's property were illegally taken and used by the C. I. O. and 
by organizations affiliated with it. 

“This is the picture presented by the destructive policy which 
has been pursued by the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

“No manufacturers’ association, or employers’ organization sup- 
plied with unlimited funds, moved by a desire to divide and con- 
quer organized labor, could have launched such a campaign of 
division and destruction within the solid, united movement of 
labor as has the Committee for Industrial Organization since it 
was formed on November 10, 1935. No split in the ranks of labor 
could have been brought by the most powerful of manufacturers’ 
associations such as has been accomplished by the C. I. O. This 
is the great disservice rendered by the C. I. O., and this is the great 
injury which it has inflicted upon the working men and women 
of the Nation. 

“The executive council and the American Federation of Labor 
not only issued a solemn warning against the creation of the 
O. I. O. and the pursuit of its splitting policy, but in addition, 
has done everything within its power during the 2 years of the 
existence of the C. I. O. to heal the breach, to settle differences 
and to reestablish unity and solidarity within the ranks of labor. 
Our appeals for conferences were spurned and rejected. No con- 
ditions precedent to a conference were established by the execu- 
tive council. The representatives of the C. I. O. were simply asked 
to meet and confer without stipulations or conditions. Entreaties, 
appeals, and requests made by the executive council have been 
ignored. For 2 years we have pursued a policy of toleration. We 
have patiently and sincerely endeavored to promote a settlement 
through conference and negotiation. All of this has failed, Our 
efforts in this direction were rebuffed and defeated.” 

The great majority of the workers do not subscribe to the tactics 
used by unscrupulous labor officials who desire to stir up class 
hatred and secretly preach lawlessness and mob spirit. The organ- 
ized labor movement has been injured by these men who have 
been so selfish and destructive. American labor does not need to 
practice nor to advocate violence in order to achieve its demand. 
Samuel Gompers, for over 35 years president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, said: 

“Violence, brutality, destruction of life or property are foreign 
to the aims and methods of organized labor of America, and no 
interest is more severely injured by the employment of such 
methods than that of the workers organized in the labor move- 
ment.” 

It is worth while to compare the attitude of the officials of the 
American Federation of Labor and the attitude of Mr. Lewis on 
the sit-down strike. Mr. Green plainly said that the sit-down 
strike could not be tolerated by union labor because it would 
injure labor itself. Mr. Lewis’ actions speak for themselves. Van 
Bittner stated in a press interview that sit-down strikes were jus- 
tified morally and legally, Again let me refer to the words of the 
President of the American Federation of Labor on this subject: 

“The C. I. O. did not seek to convince the workers of the 
benefits of joining the union, nor did it seek to convince em- 
ployers of the benefits of dealing with organized labor. Instead, 
the C. I. O. thought to organize by coercion and intimidation. 
It fomented a wave of sit-down strikes. It flouted contracts. It 
harassed industry. It antagonized the public. It permitted 
trouble-making Communists to gain positions of control over some 
of its unions. 

“The Communist became the champion of the C. I. O.“ 

In discussing this angle, I want it to be crystal clear that I am 
not attacking the individuals in those organizations. My attack 
is not against them, but it is against the officials of that organi- 
zation who are misleading labor and injuring its cause. I look 
with pride to my record in behalf of the men who toll. My 
record is challenged only because I dared to expose the wrong- 
2 of some in authority in the labor movement such as 

In order to demonstrate his political power, John Lewis sold 
the miners of our State a gold brick in the Guffey Coal Act. 
What has this act meant to the miners? He promised that much 
good would be derived from this measure, but hasn't the ad- 
ministration of it proven that the enactment of such a bill did 
not help the miners of our State? However, Mr. Lewis sold them 
this piece of legislation, knowing full well that it would not 
accomplish what he promised. Why? Vanity. It gave him the 
chance to force the repayment of campaign obligations to prove 
his vanity. It gave him a chance to test the whip over the heads 
of the weak-kneed Members of Congress. What for? To show 
that he could force Congressmen to come to him. Why? To 
please his vanity! It gave him a measly bunch of patronage to 
distribute to his lackeys, but it did not solve the dilemma of the 
coal industry. Why did he want patronage? So that men would 
have to crawl to him to ask to be given a job. Vanity! He claims 
bene! he Is a student of Shakespeare. Does he recall this quota- 

on 

“In the names of all the gods at once, upon what meat doth 
this our Caesar feed, that he hath grown so t.” 

I opposed the passage of the Guffey Act. I incurred the hos- 
tility of bis leaders. However, the real reason for Mr. Lewis’ 
particular bitterness was that he tried to order me, and I did not 
take his orders. If that means a fight, I welcome it, and say 
again, in the words of Shakespeare, the great writer whom Lewis 
thinks it gives him culture to quote: 

“Lay on MacDuff, and damned be he who first cries ‘Hold, 
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However, he not only claims West Virginia, but Mr. Lewis has 
been quite famous for staking his claims all over other sections 
of this country. He claims cities, counties, and States as his 
colonies. He claimed Detroit as one of his territories, but much 
to his sorrow, his claim was not upheld by his so-called subjects. 
He claimed Akron as another one of his territories. Again, his 
so-called subjects spoke, and he failed, Recently, he claimed 
Seattle, the farthermost western of his empire. Again his 
claim was futile. He now has told the State of Pennsylvania that 
it shall recognize him as emperor. He claims West Virginia but 
he will fail here. . 

In the olden days, the American colonies had a king. He taxed 
the American colonists and gave them no representation. King 
John is now taxing the miners in West Virginia to the amount of 
$200,000 last month, without representation, but, alas, he will 
find that history repeats itself, and again may I be pardoned in 
saying that West Virginia labor will speak to him in the words of 
his favorite author, Shakespeare: 

“Out, damned spot.” 

King John, emperor of the C. I. O., made a personal appearance 
in the city of Charleston in 1935. Not a citizen of West Virginia, 
@ man who never voted in the State, a man who owns no property 
in the State, made the boast that he, not his organization, but he, 
was going to elect the Governor. The people of West Virginia 
spoke very plainly on that matter and King John became much 
chagrined. j 

The people of West Virginia do not want, nor will they permit 
that man to name their officials. It is revolting to a real West 
Virginian, one whose family has lived in this State nearly 200 years, 
to hear that John Lewis controls our State. 

I have been asked why I would dare to oppose Mr. Lewis, because 
in so doing, I would face certain defeat. My reply was, as it is 
today—that Mr. Lewis does not control West Virginia. However, 
if he did, I would not take his orders. I would rather retire from 
office than sit in the United States Senate as the puppet of any 
man, particularly one devoid of principle, as is John L. Lewis. It 
is a sad fact to hear individuals say that Mr. Lewis can sit in his 
beautiful offices in Washington, D. C., and order West . Virginians, 
whose State motto is “Mountaineers always free men,” as to what 
we must do, and what we must not do. 

I say this, as I have sald before, I was sent to the United States 
Senate to represent the people of my State, not to represent a 
would-be absentee boss. I shall not fail in my duty. I pledge 

ou, the men who represent the workers of the State of West 

„that I shall continue my fight in behalf of organized 
labor. I shall fight the foes of labor who fight from without and 
I will fight the foes of labor who fight from within. It is these 
men who are destroying the confidence of the American people, 
the confidence that has been built through years of responsible 
dealing and fair play, that I call to task. Why should we sit 
idly by and allow the vanity and selfish ambitions of one individual 
to damage a movement that has taken many years to build and 
many trials to conquer? I believe in collective bargaining. I be- 
lieve in unionism. I believe that labor has progressed because of 
collective bargaining. It is through this instrument of power that 
America has gained much. We must not allow it to be destroyed 
through the selfish work of an individual who is using that great 
aim falsely in a move to elevate himself to power. Labor will go 
forward. It will go forward with all America. It will go forward, 
as it has in the past, by doing its job well and by supporting 


democracy. 

I noticed in the paper this morning John Easton said he was 
going to invade the building-trades unions. Let me say this, that 
as long as you have Tom Cairns, a man who is respected, not only 
by labor but by the public, to lead your organization John Easton 
will not get to first base in his invasion, 

I would be remiss indeed if I did not express my appreciation for 
the fine things your acting president sald about me, and I want 
to say I intend to fight the foes of labor who fight from without, 
and I will fight the foes of labor who fight from within; but the 

to labor in America today is not from without, it is from 
within—the selfish, vain purpose of one man to rule all labor of all 
States of the Union. I thank you. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. GUY M. GILLETTE, OF IOWA, ON 
MARCH 25, 1938 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
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able speech delivered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] this afternoon and broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, the subject being Trade Treaties Pro- 
mote Peace and Economic Progress. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Every session of the Congress presenis a host of pressing prob- 
lems for legislative solution. At the present moment there are 
three matters engaging the attention of the Congress at this ses- 
sion and being generally discussed by the public in press and 
forum which, while they apparently nave little relation to each 
other, are so. intertwined and interdependent in the results which 
will attend their final determination that it seems well to discuss 
all three briefly in this broadcast period. I refer to trade treaties, 
national peace security, and naval construction. Obviously I 
cannot discuss them in detail in a 15-minute broadcast, but can 
only refer to some underlying and foundational principles. 

The history of the growth of civilization is a history of the 
growth of the facilities of communication. In all parts of the 
world we find regions and peoples who through lack of contact 
with other parts of the world were unable to advance beyond the 
bounds of semibarbarism. Look back over the pages of written 
history and read the record. No nation ever took its place as a 
people of importance in the pages of history unless it was a nation 
whose chief interest and concern was the development of its com- 
merce with other peoples by extending its trade and transportation 
facilities and, together with this, the means of that 
trade and those communications. Call the roll of these nations: 
Assyria, Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, Carthage, Rome, Venice, Spain, 
the Netherlands, England, Japan—without exception each took 
its place and left its mark on the world in its history because of 
the deyelopment of maritime commerce and efforts toward extend- 
ing the lanes of foreign trade. There is no exception anywhere 
to the rule. Review our own Nation's record. 

It was not until the sea captains of New England and our other 
coast sections developed the clipper ships and with these plowed 
the sea lanes of the world’s trade that the first steps were taken 
toward amalgamation of the isolated American colonies into the 
beginnings of a nation. Recall, if you please, that for more than 
200 years after the colonization of our country, our forefathers 
had not penetrated more than 80 miles away from the coast line, 
but with development of steam engineering and the later develop- 
ment of the internal-combustion engine, electric and air trans- 
port and the resultant freedom of communication, the foundation 
was laid for the most astounding material national progress in 
the world’s history, and with these developments the whole world 
was brought into close relationship as to trade and progress which 
has made possible not only for us but for most of the people of 
the world a standard of living for the poorest that carries with it 
facilities and conveniences which could not be purchased by the 
most opulent in the days of slow and limited communication. 
We are commercially nearer to Asia today than Massachusetts was 
to Virginia when our Nation was established. 

But with this development of the trade lanes came a serious 
difficulty. If we dam a stream of water, one of two things 18 
bound to result; either the adjoining land is flooded, with destruc- 
tive results, or upon the pool resulting from the obstruction forms 
the green scum of stagnation. Likewise, if we dam or obstruct 
the channels of trade and commerce, it will inevitably result in 
the turning back of a flood of goods and commodities to over- 
whelm and destroy industry, or the result will be the green scum 
of industrial stagnation. 

For more than a half century our Nation, through its dominant 
political party, was definitely committed to a protective-tariff 
system, which was predicated upon the theory that by obstructing, 
limiting, curtailing, or damming the free flow of goods in the 
international channels of trade to the resultant advantage of a 
privileged few, national prosperity for all would result. For these 
many years the producers of raw material in America, who were 
producing their product in quantities where it was necessary to 
look to foreign markets for an outlet, saw these markets steadily 
and surely destroyed through the greed of certain and 
interests demanding continued increases in tariffs, restrictions, 
limitations, and embargoes. This reached the point, after the 
World War, when we had become a creditor nation, whereby foreign 
nations were moved in self-defense to erect barriers, quotas, and 
embargoes against our trade, with the inevitable result that the 
great export markets for the raw materials of America were, to all 
effective purposes, totally destroyed. Shortly after the maugura- 
tion of the present administration, through the foresight of our 
Secretary of State, we initiated a policy of negotiation with other 
nations for the purpose of securing, by mutual discussion and 
concession, a removal of these trade barriers which might enable 
our country again to rebuild its export trade, especially for the 
raw materials of food and fiber which, by being denied this outlet, 
had involved our nation in a period of economic depression from 
which we are even now striving to extricate ourselves. To secure 
concessions, we must make concessions. To secure customers, we 
must be customers, I believe every earnest American will agree 
with the purposes of these reciprocal treaties. I, as the representa- 
tive of a farm constituency, will oppose the requiring of the agri- 
cultural communities to assume all the burden of concession, 
but we, as well as others, must be willing to forego immediate 
advantage in the interest of the far greater advantage of future 
Re ane 8 for our farm pro- 

uction, 
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Now let us turn to the question of national peace and security. 
The world is in turmoil, and conflict is being waged to the death 
by opposing schools of political thought. We have no part and 
must have no part in these conflicts. We adhere and will con- 
tinue to adhere to the policy of being governed by laws enacted 
through representatives of our own choosing, with equal rights 
and privileges to every man and with the preservation of the 
system of reward of enterprise and industry by private control of 
property. We refuse to be drawn into this struggle for political 
dominance. We recognize that the world has progressed to a point 
where no nation, even though blessed with as extended resources 
as ours, can be self-contained and self-sustaining in the standard 
of living that we demand. We must enter the world trade lanes 
with our products. The reci -trade program makes for our 
additional peace security in that no seller will voluntarily destroy 
a profitable customer, or outlet, for his product. It makes for 
international friendship; it makes for international comity. It 
takes long steps toward security from war because war inevitably 
destroys not only the lives of those engaged in the producing of 
wealth, but the wealth accumulated through past efforts, and 
burdens the wealth production of the future with a tremendous 
mortgage debt. 

If we are to have foreign trade, which is a prime national 
necessity, if we are to carry on that trade in peace and security, 
we must insure its protection as well as the protection of our 
means of production and distribution of wealth. I am a pacifist. 
I have firmly believed, and still firmly believe, that world peace 
can be secured and maintained effectively only by international 
cooperation. I am committed not only by inclination but by 
every impulse of loyalty to and affection for the comrades with 
whom I served in the World War to leave nothing undone, to 
leave no word unsaid to secure the goal for which their sacrifice 
was made—world peace and security. But the world is not at 
peace, and the world is not secure. Until it can be made so, it is 
absolutely essential that we recognize conditions as they exist 
and conform our policies to conditions not as we could hope they 
might be, but conditions as they are. 

We see great and Asiatic powers deliberately impos- 
ing their rule of might and aggression upon defenseless people 
who, although as brave and ardent for the protection of their 
liberties as any patriot in American history, are without the means 
to protect themselves from national and economic annihilation. 

With this condition throughout the world, it would be folly to 
allow our pursuit of a noble ideal to blind us to the crass neces- 
sities of the moment. Our thousands of miles of seacoast and 
our continued interest in and dependence on foreign trade demand 
a powerful navy and a reasonable and dependable merchant ma- 
rine. 

It is a truism that the Navy is the first line of our national 
defense, and it should be maintained at sufficient strength and 
efficiently enough manned and trained to accomplish this mission, 
regardless of the trend of our political life. 

To supply the needed information as to what is necessary to 
accomplish this mission is the duty of our naval experts and spe- 
cialists. Even the casual observer cannot escape the conviction 
that a feast or famine policy in naval building is not conducive to 
efficient or economical production of the best in fighting ships. A 
carefully thought-out program of naval building, conscientiously 
carried on, is infinitely superior to periods of intensive shipbuild- 
ing activity alternating with long intervals of idleness in our ship- 
yards, In the present condition of world affairs, we, as a Nation, 
cannot afford to indulge in naval holidays. The welfare of eco- 
nomic America is paramount, We have maintained and will main- 
tain peace with the world. Our trade treaties have helped and 
will help toward economic well-being and international alee A 

The imperialistic aggression now being exercised abroad gives us 
grave concern.. We must be prepared at all times, not for war, 
but for peace; not for offense, but for defense; not for aggression, 
but for protection; not for national aggrandizement, but for na- 
tional stability, that our America will continue to be a place where 
our children and children’s children can work and enjoy work’s 
rewards in political, commercial, industrial, and economic security. 


Lobbying—Interview with Senator Schwellenbach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 25 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


JAY FRANKLIN INTERVIEWING HON. LEWIS B, SCHWELLEN- 
BACH, OF WASHINGTON, ON MARCH 24, 1938 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, on the evening of March 
24, 1938, the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Schw 
LENBACH] was interviewed by Jay Franklin, a well-known col- 
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umnist, and I ask unanimous consent to have the interview 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. FRANKLIN. Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, as your 
contact man in Washington—the man you send to White House 
press conferences and around and about town to find out what 
the New Deal is all about these days—I have been struck with the 
ar revival of interest in that fine old American custom— 
obbying. 

You all remember the good old days when Senator Hugo Black, 
of Alabama, who is now on the Supreme Court, took the public- 
utilities lobby apart like a dollar watch. Well, today the Senate 
lobbying committee, which Justice Black used to head, is still doing 
business at the same old stand and is trying to find out what is 
behind some of the stream-lined lobbying which the enemies of 
President Roosevelt and the New Deal are staging these days. 
There have been radio speeches, subpenas, denunciation, and all 
EONS ne a a ee ee a eee kan 
0 g. 

Yesterday afternoon I was to an elderly an, & 
former British Government official, who had just completed a 
long visit to this country. I asked him what had most impressed 
him about the situation here. He replied that he had been most 
deeply impressed by the utter viciousness of the newspaper attacks 
against President Roosevelt and by the complete misrepresenta- 
tion in the newspapers of the real facts involved in the reorgani- 
zation bill and the T. V. A. He added his belief that American 
newspapermen were not responsible for this misrepresentation 
but that again, in his opinion, American newspaper owners were, 
and asked me to explain the reason. 

I tried to do so, perhaps not very well, since he was a foreigner 
and could not understand how responsible American businessmen 
could take an irresponsible attitude toward their own Govern- 
ment. But you understand these things—even if you don't like 
them—and so tonight you are going to have a chance to listen 
to a talk between Senator Lewis B. SCHWELLENBACH, of the State 
of Washington, and myself. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH is a member of this Senate lobbying com- 
mittee which is trying to find out what makes the wheels go round 
inside this big business-big newspaper opposition to the New 
Deal. I think that Senator ScHWELLENBACH is a progressive, level- 
headed, fair-minded man, and I am sure that after you have heard 
him you will have a better idea of what this whole lobbying 
business really means in terms of your Government and your desire 
to make democracy work. 

Senator, I wish that you would tell me what all this agitation 
against the so-called Lobbying Committee is about. What's the 
real objection to your investigation by such an organization as 
Frank Gannett's Association for Constitutional Government? 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH, I find it hard to accept as a fact the 
claim of sincerity upon the part of Mr. Gannett and his organiza- 
tion in their objection to being investigated by the Sengte commit- 
tee. I heard Mr. Gannett over the radio. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. So did I. 

Senator ScHWELLENBACH. He made his appeal on the basis that 
the Constitution protected against improper investigation of the 
home or of the office of a private citizen. Our committee has never 
made any effort to look at any private of any individual. 
We are charged by the Senate with the responsibility of investi- 
gating lobbying activities. The Senate has a right to know what 
is behind activities which result in efforts to influence legislation. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. You see nothing basically wrong in the principle 
. lobbying so long pa it is perfectly clear vaat individuals and 

terests are oppos or demanding specific legislation? 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. No; the right to lobby is tied up with 
the constitutional right to petition. I have neyer had the slightest 
objection to any sort of lobbying so long as I have known who the 
lobbyists were and what interests they represented. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. This man Rumely seems to be acting as though 
your committee were a court of law in which he was on trial. Do 
you think that attitude is an honest one or do you think it is an 
assumed pose to prevent scrutiny of his lobbying activities? 

Senator ScHWELLENBACH. I can't conceive that if the activities 
of the committee headed by Mr. Gannett, of which Mr. Rumely is 
executive secretary, were of such a nature that they didn’t want 
to conceal something that they would raise such a fuss over our 
efforts to find out what they are doing. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. I am not sure that I agree with you on that. 
own impression is that this is part of a great confusion which 
exists in certain circles between the rights of the individuals as 
guaranteed by the Constitution and the privileged position of 
corporations which are now attempting to interpose the so-called 
Bill of Rights between their public activities and the political 
authority of the United States. Does that agree with any conclu- 
sion you have reached? 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. Your question indicates that we might 
lead into a discussion of what was meant by sons“ in the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution and there isn't time 
here to discuss that. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Yes; I entirely agree. I just mentioned that be- 
cause I am not entirely conyinced that Mr. Frank Gannett is 
insincere. I don’t know him personally but I gathered from his 
broadcast that he sincerely believed that he had a perfect right 
through his association to make use of any lobbying methods and 
to oppose any effort on the part of the Government, whom you 
represent, to find out what he was doing. 


Senator SCHWELLENBACH. You can’t get away from the fact that 
Mr. Rumely admitted that in a little over a year the Gannett 
organization has spent in excess of $300,000 and has mailed out 
over 16,000,000 pieces of literature. When an organization grows 
to this size, clearly the public is entitled to know what is be- 
hind it, who is furnishing the money, and what methods are 
being used in its operation. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. I most emphatically agree with that. What have 
you found out, so far, in respect to this association aside from 
the figures you just cited? 

Senator ScHWELLENBACH. Very little except the background of 
Mr. Rumely who seems to be the managing director of the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. I have heard his name before, but I don’t recall 
in what connection. It was something to do with German propa- 
ganda during the war, wasn't it? 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. Yes; and here again we come to the 
question of the right of the American people to know who it is 
that is preaching to them about the preservation of the American 
form of government. We are faced today witb a situation very 
similar to that which existed in the years before the declaration 
of war by us in 1917, There may be no connection between the 
two sets of circumstances, but certainly the American people are 
entitled to know that the man who is directing this publicity 
campaign at this time is the same man who was convicted of 
violation of the Trading with the Enemy Act during the war 
and who the court held received $1,500,000 from the German 
Government in 1915 for the purpose of buying a metropolitan 
newspaper. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. What, in your personal belief, is the object of 
this Gannett committee? What are they trying to get? 

Senator ScHWELLENBACH. I think that the Gannett committee 
occupies precisely the same position as the various other organi- 
gations which our lobbying investigating committee has exposed 
in the last 3 years. 

Mr. FRANKLIN, In other words, it is a continuation of the 
Liberty League, so-called. 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. Yes; I think so. The Du Ponts appar- 

ently have decided that they cannot succeed through organiza- 
tions which they openly direct and control. Instead of using the 
word “Liberty,” we now find a new committee using the word 
“Constitutional.” 
Mr. FRANKLIN. Well, 200 years ago, I think Samuel Johnson 
said that “Patriotism was the last refuge of the scoundrel.” 
Perhaps we can modify that and say that the “Constitution is the 
last refuge of the Tory.” In effect, your committee simply tries 
to scrutinize and inquire into the circumstances under which, 
what we may roughly call the “right of petition,” is being exer- 
cised by lobbying groups. Have you any reason to question the 
good faith of some of these representations and pressures which 
are brought to bear upon Congress through this and previous 
lobbying organizations? 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. Our committee has never attempted in 
anyway to-restrict the right of petition or to prevent proper 
lobbying activities. You can’t forget the fact, however, that in 
the course of our investigations we have discovered that telegrams 
and letters by the thousands have been sent to members of 

signed with names of persons who did not authorize 
them. Those names were taken from telephone books and city 
directories and many of them from graveyards. We found o — 
zations with high-sounding titles which consisted exclusively of 
an office here in Washington which had at their command a large 
list of people throughout the country. Members of Congress want 
to know how their constituents feel on pieces of legislation. They 
are entitled to accurate information on that subject. The task of 
our committee is simply one of finding out whether such informa- 
tion is accurate. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. How about these subpenas of which Rumely and 
his lawyer, Mr. Elisha Hanson, complain? Are they valid? 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. In the subpenas which we have issued, 
contrary to the statement or the inference or the innuendo con- 
tained in speeches upon the floor of the Senate and other public 
utterances, we have followed religiously the forms which have been 
laid down for us and used by prominent Members of the Senate in 
the years gone by, The forms we used were used by and approved 
by such men as Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, a constitutional 
lawyer of recognized ability; such men as the conservative Reed 
Smoot, of Utah; such men as the able James A. Reed, of Missouri. 
Certainly no one can contend that those three gentlemen or any 
one of them were crazy radicals such as the papers are inclined to 
call those of us on the Lobbying Investigating Committee today. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Thank you, Senator SCHWELLENBACH. In the light 
of what you have told me, I don't see what all the shouting is about 
or y. Mr. Gannett's Association for Constitutional Government 
feels injured—unless they are trying to establish the principle that 
the Congress and the public are not entitled to know who's lobbying 
and why. I can see why an individual citizen should object to an 
invasion of his home and the seizure of his private papers by the 
representative of any Government agency. But I cannot see that 
this sanctity of domicile can apply to the documents and activities 
of outfits which are admittedly organized for the p of lobby- 
ing and influencing legislation by an appeal to public opinion. I 
don't see why Congress should be expected to legislate in the dark 
as to the men and motives which are involved, and neither, I sus- 
ol ad ig a als aa ala have listened to us 
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Thank you again, Senator, and I hope that on some future 
occasion you'll come back and tell us what you really find in 
Mr. Rumely’s files. 


Reorganization of Executive Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 25 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ARTICLE BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an article pub- 
lished in this morning’s New York Herald Tribune entitled 
“The Reorganization Bill,“ being the second article by 
Dorothy Thompson, that distinguished commentator on the 
mortality of republics. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Friday, March 25, 1938] 
ON THE RECORD 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 
THE REORGANIZATION BILL 


At the outset it is only fair to state that there is no dispute 
about the need for reorganizing the executive branch of the 
Government. The real dispute is about the means used, which, 
whether intended or not by the President, are calculated to trans- 
form our democracy into a variant of authoritarianism. Moreover, 
the composite drift of the bill is the more dangerous and the more 
insidious because the major transformation is combined with cer- 
tain minor satisfactory elements of reform. 

Starting then with the minor features, there is no reason why 
the President should not be provided with a sufficient personnel 
to enable him to meet his obligations. But in the light of the 
conduct of affairs under the third New Deal, care must be exer- 
cised that this “Selfless Six” do not usurp the functions of the 
Cabinet and, indeed, of congressional committees. So far the 
source of legislation has been this cabal of Presidential secretaries 
who have carried on their functions with such Machiavellian cun- 
ning that in the case of the seven T. V. A. bill they drafted one 
bill for Senator Norris and a milder-looking but actually no dif- 
ferent bill for Representative Mansrrexp, so that if opposition de- 
veloped to the ruthless method of destroying States’ rights the 
spurious compromise bill could be railroaded through. 

Similarly, a great deal could be said in favor of the suggestion 
for the separation of judicial functions from the investigatory and 
inquisitorial functions of several commissions. With appropriate 
safeguards, this could become a very real improvement on the 
present unedifying practice of the same body or Government 
organ playing the role of prosecuting attorney and court—of which 
we have had a shocking illustration in the President’s authori- 
tarian trial of Dr. Morgan. The need for reorganizing the Govern- 
ment, which goes back to the proposals of President Taft, is and 
must be accepted. When stated in general objectives, it evokes 
almost universal sympathy and support so that the strictest ad- 
herent of our democratic institutions and practices can subscribe 
to the broad terms of a program that would include (a) expand- 
ing the White House staff to simplify the President’s work; (b) 
strengthening and developing managerial agencies of Government; 
(c) extending the merit system; (d) overhauling the miscellaneous 
agencies, boards, and commissions; and (e) coordinating the ac- 
counting and auditing functions. 

It is when we return to the specific provisions of the redrafted 
Byrnes bill that the cleavage develops between those who want 
to preserve our democratic and constitutional Government and 
that small minority which has sought to exploit needs and emer- 
gencies for inaugurating a totally different system which, for all 
of its paternalism and alleged humanitarianism, is authoritarian 
in functioning and destructive of the rights of the majority as 
well as the minority and of the liberties of future and present 
generations. 

The original bill, submitted to the President at the time of, and 
as a supplement to, his Supreme Court reorganization proposals, 
left no doubt that Congress would be reduced under it to a mere 
Presidential appendage and ratifying function. It would have given 
the President undisputed control, through the power of distribut- 
ing the appropriation for expenditures, over the judicial rulings of 
quasi judicial administrative agencies, as it would have deprived 
Congress of the right of checking the Executive as to methods and 
amounts of appropriated spending money. 
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In the present bill this is attempted in a more indirect way, in 
that it reduces the Comptroller General, while still an agent of 
Congress, to the status of an auditor attached to the Presidential 
Budget Bureau. 

Similarly, it threatens to destroy the whole civil service. Under 
the new bill the man in charge of the civil service would owe his 
place to the President in office. It would be quite easy for the 
President to “Tammanyize” the civil service through his control 
of this one man. 

Even more dangerous is the abolition of the General Accounting 
Office and the office of the Comptroller General, and the elimination 
of the authority to pass upon the legality of public expenditures in 
advance of payments and the reduction of the proposed general 
auditing office under an appointee of the President to mere report- 
ing functions, In sum, the traditional constitutional duty of the 
legislative branch of our Government to control the expenditure 
of public funds is endangered by the proposed reorganization bill. 
We, too, then are confronted by a challenge arising from the pro- 
posed centralization of power, which on the verdict of history always 
leads to abuse of power and the deprivation of the rights and 
liberties of the people. 

In respect to the functions and activities of the agencies which 
are to be reorganized, there is an insidious substitution of minority 
tyranny over majority rule, as I pointed out in my last column. 
The President is given power to reduce, coordinate, and consoli- 
date the various executive agencies, with the exception of certain 
specific quasi judicial functions. 

Incidentally, there is grave doubt as to what would happen to 
public corporations like the T. V. A. since the President in his 
mishandling of the present controversy has, according to the 
newspaper accounts, adopted the view that such public boards 
are to be treated as the special domain of the Executive and not 
of Congress. 

At any rate, as was observed by Mr. Arthur Krock, under this 
broad grant of power to which would exist up to the 1940 Presidential 
campaign, the “President could gut any department until it would 
amount to nothing but the office of a Cabinet member.” More- 
over, Congress could not exercise any check, becaus> in practice 
a two-thirds vote of Congress would be needed to nullify or to 
modify any such Executive order, and even at that such a pre- 
ponderant majority of Congress could not make its will felt if 
there was a congestion of legislation since the prerogative lasts only 
for 60 days. > 

This hee obvious family resemblances to practice under Nazi and 
Fascist governments, where this principle is carried to the full 
limit of first letting minorities capture control and then abridging 
to the point of eliminating the rights of the majority. 

From the standpoint of politics and jurisprudence, the basic dif- 
ference between democracy and fascism is over the issue of the 
separation of powers. Having previously referred to Professor 
Loewenstein's article on Law in the Third Reich, a more recent 
treatment in the last but one issue of the Political Science Quar- 
terly is pertinent. Writing on the Separation of Powers Under 
Democracy and Fascism, Dr. Charles H. Wilson reaffirms the prin- 
ciple laid down in our Federalist: “The freedom of the individual 
depends upon the separation of public power” and that independ- 
ence of authority of administrative agents makes for “the greatest 
security from abuse of power.” 

By contrast to this in the National Socialist and in the Fascist 
theory only the state has powers and rights. Accordingly, one of 
the first acts of the Hitler government was the enabling act of 
April 24, 1933, which effected what the Nazis called “a complete 
reorganization of the obsolescent procedure of the legislative ma- 
chine.” In speaking of freedom and distribution of powers, Dr. 
Wilson notes how national socialism under the claim of idealism 
has deliberately eliminated the safeguards against the misuse of 
public powers: “Such safeguards, notably the separation of powers, 
were historically too closely associated with the despised liberal 
tradition of freedom as the absence of state interference * * +, 
The refusal to erect safeguards against the leader’s misuse of power 
is grounded on a semireligious belief in the integrity of the leader's 
will.” 

Once more, by contrast with this, the old and ever-new verities 
from the days of the Greek city-state to the American Colonies 
and these United States are reasserted by Dr. Wilson: “In this view 
of the state, democratic theory finds two chief elements to reject— 
first, the belief that in willing public ends wise men must agree 
and that they need not, therefore, be checked in their use of power; 
and, second, the belief in the semidivine insight of leaders, whose 
mere emergence entitled them to blind allegiance.” 


Tax the Salaries of Public Officials 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 25, 1938 
Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, several months 


tion of salaries paid to Government employees in the States 
where they have legal residences in the same manner and to 
the same extent as though they worked for private employers. 
The application of the bill is limited to residents of those 
States which authorize the taxing of their employees by the 
Federal Government. It is a reciprocal arrangement that is 
proposed, under which the State of New York, for example, 
could collect State income taxes on the salaries of Govern- 
ment employees having residences in New York if the legis- 
lature of the State passes a law permitting the Federal Gov- 
ernment to levy its income tax on the salaries of State, 
county, city, and village employees. 

The bill is offered in the hope that it may prove a helpful 
suggestion to the harassed taxing authorities of the Nation 
and the States and may tap sources of revenue now closed 
to them, to their mutual advantage. It will not be popular 
with any class of office holders because it will increase their 
taxes, but I feel sure the proposal will meet general public 
approbation. It is difficult for the ordinary citizen to under- 
stand why the salary received by a Government employee is 
exempt from the income tax of his State which the private 
citizen must pay. He does not see any justice in it, and 
neither do I. And neither can I see any just reason why 
the State employee should escape the Federal income tax. 
When the salaries of public officials are fixed, the added 
compensation which results from tax exemption is not con- 
sidered. A compensation is given which is deemed to be 
adequate for the type and quality of service to be rendered 
without regard to taxes. 

Take the case of a Federal officer living in New York who 
receives a salary of $10,000 per annum, has no other income 
and no deductions except the personal exemption of $2,500 
given to a married man. There probably is not anyone who 
exactly fits the illustration, but it will serve to give an idea of 
how much the tax exemption of a Federal salary means in 
New York. His State income tax for 1936 would be com- 
puted as follows: 


Taxable income $7,500: 


2 percent on first $1,000_.-__-_____________-_____._.._-_ $20 
3 percent on second and third 81,000 60 
4 percent on fourth and fifth 81.000 80 
5 percent on sixth and seventh 81.000 100 
6 percent on eighth $1,000 (6500) 30 
Hamit . ee 290 
Emergency tax (1 peroent) «„ 15 

STFC scree tonne sot ¼ ...... ̃ , a E obd ada 365 


This fictitious Government official saved $365 in 1936, and 
if he had as much as $9,000 of other income the saving to 
him on his total tax was $800, because his Government 
salary was exempt from the State tax. 

A State officer with a similar taxable income of $7,500 in 
1936 escaped the Federal normal tax of $300 and a surtax of 
$125, or a total of $425. It was several times that amount if 
he had a large private income. 

These figures are merely illustrative of the concealed re- 
muneration given to officeholders and the potential revenues 
lost to the Government and the States having income-tax 
laws, 

It will be contended that neither the Federal Government 
nor any State government has the power to tax the salaries 
of the employees of the other, and a long line of Supreme 
Court decisions can be cited in support of the contention, 
beginning with the renowned case of McCulloch against 
Maryland, in which Chief Justice Marshall stated his famous 
dictum: 


The power to tax is the power to destroy. 


In this connection it is well to bear in mind the admonition 
of Justice Cardozo: 

Catch words and phrases are subject to the dangers that lurk in 
metaphors and symbols and must be watched with circumspection 
lest they put us off our guard. 

In short, let us stick to actualities. 

The crux of all those decisions is found in the doctrine 
that the State and Federal Governments have certain: sov- 


ago I introduced a bill (H. R. 8249) providing for the taxa- ereign functions to perform, each in its own sphere and 
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through agencies of its own creation, which cannot be ob- 
structed or interfered with through taxation or otherwise; 
therefore, the agencies themselves cannot be taxed, and the 
salaries of the officers employed to conduct those agencies 
are so intimately and inseparably connected with functions 
of government that they must be equally exempt. This doc- 
trine does not rest on any express provision of the Constitu- 
tion, but the Supreme Court has found it to be necessarily 
implied for the protection of one sovereign power against the 
other. 

The rule has been steadfastly followed by the majority 
opinions of the Supreme Court. It has been laid down as 
recently as the decision of January 4, 1937, in the case of 
New York ex rel. Rogers v. Graves et al. (57 Supreme Court 
Reporter 269), where it was held that the compensation paid 
to officers and employees of the Panama Railroad Co. is ex- 
empt from the New York income tax, since the railroad 
company is a Federal instrumentality; also in the case of 
Brush v. Commissioner (decided March 15, 1937), in which 
the Court held that the salary of an employee of the New 
York City water bureau was not subject to the Federal in- 
come tax. 

In my judgment, the blind, absolute adherence. to this 
rule has led to many illogical conclusions, Its original pur- 
pose was to protect the Federal and State Governments from 
interference by the other when exercising constitutional 
powers and thereby to strengthem the union of the States. 
No one can dispute the soundness of the rule when invoked 
to accomplish such a purpose. 

I do not believe, however, that anyone will seriously con- 
tend that impairment of Federal Government activities 
would actually result if Federal employees were required 
to pay the taxes of their own States in the same manner 
and to the same extent as their neighbors. True, the com- 
pensation paid is the prime inducement for men to take 
Government jobs as well as private jobs and a discrimina- 
tory and extortionate tax on the salary of Government em- 
ployees might tend to obstruct or destroy Government func- 
tions. But who will argue that the United States Govern- 
ment would be handicapped if a Member of Congress were 
compelled to pay the same State income tax as the factory 
superintendent living next door. I state with confidence 
there would be no retirements on that account and no 
dearth of candidates for the office, I think the late Justice 
Holmes completely answered Marshall’s famous aphorism 
when he said in one of his dissenting opinions: 

The power to tax is not the power to destroy while this Court 
sits * . The question of interference with Government, I 
repeat, is one of reasonableness and degree (Panhandle Oil Co. 
v. N p XTT U. S. 218). 

There is a steadily growing body of judicial opinion in 
favor of the view taken by Justice Holmes. The trend is 
accelerated by the fact that Government has encroached 
upon the field of private business in the past few years on 
a tremendous scale. Billions of dollars in property and 
income have been removed in whole or in part from the 
reach of taxation through the multiplication of “instrumen- 
talities.” 

What President Roosevelt deplored in a speech made on 
March 2, 1930, when he was Governor of New York, has come 
to pass under his administration as President of the United 
States. He then said, after outlining the powers delegated to 
the Federal Government by the Constitution: 

On such a small foundation have we erected the whole enormous 
fabric of Federal Government which costs us now $3,500,000,000 
every year, and if we do not halt this steady process of building 
commissions and regulatory bodies and special legislation like 
huge inverted pyramids over every one of the simple constitutional 
provisions we shall soon be spending many billions of dollars more. 

There has been no halt; on the contrary, the “process of 
building” has gone forward at double time, with no “breath- 
ing spell” in prospect. 

I think that in the not-distant future the absolute rule ex- 
empting instrumentalities and the salaries of the officials of 
the National Government from taxation by States, and the 
converse thereof, will be discarded and a rule of reason will 
be followed, giving immunity only when taxes directly and 
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substantially interfere with the efficient exercise of govern- 
mental functions, It seems to me that such a modification is 
demanded by practical considerations and by logic. (See 
Educational Films Corporation v. Ward, 282 U. S. 379; Sus- 
quehanna Power Co. v. State Tax Commission, 283 U. S. 291; 
article on Tax Exempt Salaries and Securities, American Bar 
Association Journal, September 1937, p. 685.) Canada and 
Australia have completely repudiated the argument in ter- 
rorem that for the sake of self-preservation the State and 
Federal Governments must be prohibited from levying nondis- 
criminatory taxes on the instrumentalities of the other. The 
rule is becoming less absolute and more of a question of 
degree in the minds of students of the subject in this country. 

The rule of absoluteness was stated by Justice Butler in 
Trinityfarm, etc., v. Grosjean (291 U. S. 466): 

Its application does not depend upon the amount of the exaction, 
the weight of the burden, or the extent of the resulting interfer- 
ence with sovereign independence. Where it applies, the principle 
5 —.— absolute one wholly unaffected by matters of distinction or 

e > 

On the other hand, the dissent is steadily growing stronger. 
In writing the minority opinion in Brush against Commis- 
sioner (1937), Justice Roberts said: 

The need for equitable and uniform administration of tax laws, 
National and State, and the just demand of the citizen that the 


rules governing the enforcement of those laws shall be ascertain- 
able, require an attempt at rationalization and restatement. 


And in commenting on the balance between National and 
State powers in the Wagner Act case, Chief Justice Hughes 
stated: 

The question is necessarily one of degree. 


But the constitutionality of my bill cannot be tested alone 
by the rule regarding the tax exemption of public officials’ 
Salaries and Government instrumentalities. The bill would 
make the compensation received by employees of the National 
Government subject to the income taxes of States only in 
those States which voluntarily consent to the taxation of 
their employees under the internal-revenue laws of the 
United States. The question is this: Is there power under 
the Constitution for one sovereign power to give express per- 
mission to the other to levy a tax on its agencies or agents? 
The authorities are somewhat conflicting, but Congress has 
frequently asserted the right of the United States to consent 
to taxation by the States of its instrumentalities, and this 
right has been upheld by the Supreme Court. If the Federal 
Government has such a right, the States have it also. 


In a recent case the Supreme Court upheld a tax imposed 
by the State of Maryland upon the shares of stock of a na- 
tional bank, a Government instrumentality, even when held 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, another Gov- 
ernment instrumentality. The decision was based on con- 
sent to tax given by an act of Congress passed many years 
ago subjecting all shares of national banks to taxation by 
States in which they are located, notwithstanding a much 
later act of Congress exempting the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation from all taxation (Baltimore National Bank v. 
State Tax Commission, 56 Sup. Ct. Rept. 417, decided Febru- 
ary 3, 1936). 

In 1916 the State of Oklahoma imposed a production tax 
of 3 percent on the gross value of oil produced in the State. 
This tax was held invalid as applied to oil produced on lands 
oi the Osage Indians on the ground that it was a tax burden 
upon an instrumentality of the United States. Thereafter, 
by an act of Congress—March 3, 1921—Oklahoma was au- 
thorized to levy a tax on the oil produced on lands of the 
Osage Indians subject to certain conditions. The tax on the 
Indian lands was subsequently invalidated, but only because 
the State failed to comply with the conditions of the act of 
Congress, the Court holding that a statute waving a defined 
tax immunity of a sovereign must be strictly construed 
(State of Oklahoma ex rel. v. Barnsdall Refineries et al., 56 
Sup. Ct. Rept. 340, Jan. 6, 1936). 

A great many other cases could be cited to establish the 
proposition that sovereign power in this country may waive 
its tax immunity. 

A 
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It may be argued, following the reasoning of the 5 to 4 | pensation of the officers and employees of those States and their 


majority in the much-discussed case of Ashton v. Cameron 

County, etc. (56 Sup. Ct. Rept. 892), that by submitting to 
Federal taxation the States are no longer free to manage 
their own affairs, the will of Congress prevails over them 
and their sovereignty no longer exists. That was a bank- 
ruptcy case, but-the argument with respect to the power of 
a State to accept the benefits of a bankruptcy act applies 
with equal force to tax legislation. 

In the minority opinion on this point Justice Cardozo slyly 
and pertinently stated: 

To hold that this purpose (to compromise debts under the 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act) must be thwarted by the courts be- 
cause of a supposed affront to the dignity of a State, though the 
State disclaims the affront and is doing all it can to keep. the 
law alive, is to make dignity a doubtful blessing. 

It would be impertinent for me to criticize any decision 
of the Supreme Court, but to my mind the reasoning of the 
minority opinion is much more convincing than that of the 
majority. 

The exact divicing line between powers delegated to the 
National Government and those reserved to the States and 
the people has never been and can never be exactly defined. 
In the last 4 or 5 years we have seen the Federal Government 
absorb functions, partially at least, that belong exclusively 
to the States under our scheme of things. Through per- 
manent grants-in-aid the Central Government has steadily 
gained control over vocational education and numerous 
social-welfare activities, and through loans and grants, osten- 
sibly temporary in character, the Government at Washington 
dictates the type, character, number, and manner of con- 
struction of purely local improvements. If the States con- 
tinue to be acquiescent, the destruction of the independence 
of the “indestructible States” in our “indestructible Union” 
is inevitable. We should be on guard against this increas- 
ing usurpation of State rights and responsibilities by the 
Federal Government, but my bill would have no such effect. 

By accepting the invitation contained in H. R. 8249 the 
States do not surrender the right to fix the compensation of 
their employees—they can withdraw the acceptance at any 
time. They do not suffer an impairment of a governmental 
function, because the bill in fact would have no effect what- 
ever on the ability of States and their political subdivisions 
to obtain the services of the same quality of public servants 
as are now employed. State officials are citizens of the 
United States and enjoy the same benefits as private citizens. 
Federal officials, except those legally resident in the District 
of Columbia, have all the privileges of the other residents 
of their States. Both should bear their full share of the 
burdens and responsibilities of citizenship. 

The bill I propose would not i: pose a tax upon the salaries 
of State officials. The tax would only become effective if 
and when the State legislature took affirmative action, and 
therefore it would be the enactment of a law by the State 
which would subject its employees to a Federal tax rather 
than an act of Congress. I am convinced its constitutionality 
would be upheld in the courts. 

If the principle of the bill should be incorporated in some 
future tax legislation emanating from the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, it is problematical how much it 
would mean in State and National revenues. But I cannot 
be alone among members of the legislative bodies, State and 
National, in believing that the tax exemption given to us 
and other public officials of high and low degree is inde- 
fensible on moral grounds and unsound legally. 

The text of H. R. 8249 follows: f 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 22 (a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1936 (U. S. C., title 26) is hereby amended by adding a new 
subsection, as follows: 

“(9) Federal and State employees: The compensation received 
as such by officers and employees of the United States and its 
instrumentalities shall be subject to the taxes of the various States 
in which they have their legal residences in the same manner and 
to the same extent as the compensation of the other residents of 


such States: Provided, That this provision shall be applicable only 
to the residents of States which by law likewise make the com- 
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political subdivisions and instrumentalities subject to the taxes 
imposed by the internal-revenue laws of the United States.” 


Misstatements About the Dies Deportation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 25, 1938 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, ever since H. R. 6391 passed the 
House of Representatives by an overwhelming majority there 
has been conducted a well-planned campaign of misrepre- 
sentation designed to mislead the people as to the true con- 
tents and provisions of the bill. In the Recorp of March 24, 
1938, under the extension of remarks of Senator ROBERT R. 
Reyrwotps, there are some amazing extracts from speeches 
and pamphlets by John B. Trevor and Senator REYNOLDS 
which I cannot permit to go unchallenged and unanswered. 
These statements are so manifestly incorrect that I can find 
no possible justification for their utterance. I wish to quote 
from these astounding statements and then present undis- 
putable proof to prove their incorrectness. 

INCORRECT STATEMENT THAT DIES’ BILL PARDONS PAST CRIMES 

Senator REYNOLDS’ speech delivered on the radio he 
said: 

This bill is a virtual pardon for all 
alien criminals. It would. keep on pie e by 
thousands of undesirable aliens who have found in America the 
softest spot on earth for them. 

The provisions of section 5 specifically provide that H. R. 
6391 is in addition to and not in substitution for the provi- 
sions of existing immigration and deportation laws. In other 
words, every criminal alien who is deportable under existing 
law is still deportable under the Dies bill and, in addition, a 
large class of alien criminals who are not now deportable 
under existing law are made deportable under the Dies bill. 
The following classes of aliens not now deportable under 
existing law are made deportable under the Dies bill: 

(1) Aliens who are hereafter convicted in the United 
States within 5 years of the institution of deportation pro- 
ceedings against them of crimes involving moral turpitude for 
which the alien is committed to an institution as a result of 
such conviction. 

(2) Aliens who have been convicted in the United States 
within 5 years of the institution of deportation proceedings 
against them of the crime of possessing or carrying any fire- 
arms (even if the alien was not sentenced to imprisonment). 

(3) Aliens whe have been convicted of violation of any 
narcotic law of any State, Territory, insular possession, or 
the District of Columbia. 

(4) Aliens who knowingly and for gain encouraged, in- 
duced, assisted, or aided anyone to enter the United States 
in violation of law, or on more than one occasion subsequent 
to the date of the enactment of this act knowingly encour- 
aged, induced, assisted, or aided anyone to enter the United 
States in violation of law. 

Under existing law the only alien that can be deported for 
the perpetration of a crime involving moral turpitude is an 
alien who, within 5 years after entry, commits such crime 
and is actually sentenced to a year or more in the penitenti- 
ary. A considerable class of criminal aliens, therefore, 
escape deportation under the terms of existing law. The 
Dies bill reaches out and includes all aliens, whether they 
were sentenced to 1 year or less, even if they were sent to 
jail or the penitentiary, no matter how long the time or 
what the period may be. 

The provision making deportable aliens who are convicted 
of possessing or carrying any flrearm is the most drastic pro- 
vision that was ever put in any deportation law. The 
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purpose of this provision is to reach a class of criminal gang- 
sters and racketeers that could not be apprehended upon any 
other charge—men who have successfully evaded the law for 
many years. The only crime that you can pin on them is the 
crime of having firearms in their possession. Of course, an 
alien who has lawful purposes can secure a permit, and with 
a permit he could not be convicted, and therefore could not be 
subject to deportation; but aliens who carry firearms, machine 
guns, and various other contraptions for illegal and unlawful 
purposes could be apprehended under the terms of this pro- 
vision, which is admittedly very strict, very rigid, for the pur- 
pose of reaching out and apprehending a large class that 
immigration authorities are unable to deport under existing 
law. 

Paragraph 3 of the bill deals with any alien who violates 
the narcotic law of any State, Territory, or possession. Under 
existing law you can deport an alien for violating a Federal 
narcotic law, but not for violating a State or Territory law. 

Paragraph 4 deals with the smugglers. Under the existing 
law an alien who has been smuggled into the United States 
can be deported, but an alien who is engaged in smuggling 
another alien into the country cannot be deported. 

No one has ever disputed that the Dies bill makes deport- 
able a large class of criminals not now deportable. No one 
who has ever read the bill has ever suggested that the Dies 
bill pardons any criminal alien or keeps any on the relief rolls. 
As a matter of fact, it makes deportable criminal aliens who 
are not now deportable under existing law. 

SENATOR REYNOLDS PLEDGES HIMSELF TO DEFEAT THE DIES BILL 

In this radio speech Senator REYNOLDS pledged himself to 
defeat the Dies bill. You will note that he says nothing 
about amending the Dies bill so as to make it better. He 
can see no good in the bill and his program is simply to 
defeat the Dies bill, but in doing this, without passing a bet- 
ter bill, there will remain in the United States many gang- 
sters, racketeers, dope peddlers, and other undesirable aliens 
who will be deportable under the Dies bill. 

SENATOR REYNOLDS SAYS DIES BILL UN-AMERICAN 

This is the most amazing statement that was ever uttered 
by anyone. Here is a bill which will rid this country of a 
large group of vicious criminals and yet it is denounced as 
un-American. This statement takes direct issue with the 
American Federation of Labor, the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, and with the platform adopted by the Ameri- 
can Legion with reference to deportation. On May 7, 1937, 
William Green, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, endorsed the Dies bill. On May 14, 1937, John L. 
Lewis endorsed the Dies bill. These endorsements may be 
found on pages 5540 and 5541 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 10, 1937. The Dies bill follows, to a large extent, 
the recommendations contained in the platform of the 
American Legion adopted in its convention. The Dies bill 
contains in many instances language almost identical to that 
adopted by the American Legion. For instance, the Ameri- 
can Legion platform states: 


We recommend the deportation of any alien who has been con- 
victed of violation of any narcotic law of any State, Territory, 
insular possession, or the District of Columbia. 


That identical language is incorporated in the Dies bill. 
The American Legion also recommended the following: 


We recommend the deportation of any alien who has knowingly 
encouraged, induced, assisted, or aided anyone to enter or try 
to enter the United States in violation of law. 


This recommendation is practically incorporated in the 
Dies bill. The American Legion also said: 


We recommend that designated persons holding supervisory 
positions in the Immigration and Naturalization Service be given 
power to issue warrants of arrest for persons believed to be 
subject to deportation. 


This recommendation is also carried in the Dies bill. Also, 
the American Legion said: 


We recognize, however, the possibility of meritorious exceptions 
arising and the necessity of judicial interpretation of appeal from 
strict enforcement of the foregoing deportation provisions, and 
therefore recommend the power to exempt from deportation be 
vested in judges of the respective United States district courts, 
before whom all such appeals should be heard. 
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The language of the Dies bill recognized the principle 
of discretion in meritorious cases subject to deportation, but 
unlike the recommendation of the American Legion, the Dies 
bill vests such limited discretion for 4 years with the De- 
partment of Labor whereas the American Legion recom- 
mended the vesting of that discretionary power in a board 
of review. Likewise the American Legion recommended the 
deportation of any alien who has been convicted in the 
United States within 5 years of the institution of deporta- 
tion proceedings against him of a crime involving moral 
turpitude or a felony. 

This provision, not exactly in that language, is to a large 
extent incorporated in this measure. Therefore, we find 
Senator REYNOLDS and Mr. Trevor denouncing as un-Ameri- 
can a bill which was specifically endorsed and supported by 
Mr. William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and Mr. John L. Lewis, president for the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, and which contains the platform 
recommendations of the American Legion. - 

MERITORIOUS CASES 

Practically all students of the immigration problem recog- 
nize that there are meritorious cases that should be exempt 
from deportation. As long as hardship cases exist, and those 
who are in favor of restriction refuse to do anything con- 
structive to relieve them, then the cause of immigration 
restriction in the United States is damaged and retarded. 
For years the opponents of real restriction have harped 
upon the meritorious cases for the purpose of creating oppo- 
sition to immigration restriction. I know of no Congressman 
or Senator or patriotic organization who has not stated that 
he or it favored some law that will permit exceptions to be 
made in meritorious cases, but when it comes to the method, 
we find disagreement. Any plan that is proposed to take 
care of these meritorious cases will meet with objection from 
those who disagree with the method. It was my original 
thought that the way to handle all these meritorious cases 
was through special bills. I am absolutely convinced that 
as a result of what has occurred in this House, it is im- 
possible to deal with this situation through special bills. We 
had a demonstration of that fact not long ago when 15 
special bills were before this House. The House consumed 
5% hours considering four bills and made no disposition of 
any of the bills. So necessarily the Congress of the United 
States, representing 127,000,000 people and dealing as it does 
with many major questions, cannot deal with all the cases 
that are entitled to exceptions in the deportation laws. 

The Dies bill gives a limited discretion to the Labor De- 
partment for 4 years and no longer. First it says that with 
the exception of Anarchists or Communists or criminal 
aliens, concerning whom the Labor Department has no dis- 
cretion, the Secretary of Labor, upon the showing of certain 
facts, can except for 4 years certain aliens from deporta- 
tion. During the first year the Secretary of Labor can 
permit 3,500 noncriminal, non-Communist aliens to remain 
in the United States and 1,500 for each and every year 
thereafter for a period of 4 years. After the 4 years have 
expired the Secretary of Labor has no further discretion 
whatsoever. But in order for any alien to come under this 
provision he must have resided in the United States for at 
least 10 years or have a near relative here. 

EFFECT OF MERITORIOUS PROVISION 

What is the effect of the meritorious provision? It sim- 
ply says this: We have an annual quota of 153,000 new im- 
migrants who come to the United States from the quota 
countries. Here is a man already in the United States; he 
has a wife and children. If he is deported, he will go back 
to Ireland or Germany, as the case may be, and then some 
new immigrant who has no ties in the United States will 
come in his place. Under the Dies bill, if this man is per- 
mitted to remain in the United States, it is charged against 
the quota of his mother country, so that there is no increase 
in immigration. It is simply a question of choice between 
those who are already here, and who have family ties, or 
who have been here 10 years, and those who have never 
entered the United States and who seek entrance for the 
first time. If 8,000 noncriminal and nonradical aliens who 
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are already here and have family ties, or who are otherwise 
qualified, are permitted to remain in the United States, it 
will mean that, as a matter of law, 8,000 less aliens will be 
eligible to come from foreign countries. It is simply giving 
the preference to the alien who is already here and who has 
family ties, or who has been here for 10 years. 

Up until 1929 it was not a violation of the law to enter 
this country illegally; there was not any crime attached to 
it. Therefore aliens who came prior to this time illegally 
cannot be regarded as criminal aliens in any sense of the 
word. So that while no one should condone illegal entrance, 
nevertheless it does seem to me that we should recognize 
some exceptions in favor of aliens already here as against 
those who want to come for the first time. I know of no 
law that does not recognize exceptions. Under the law of 
Texas a jury can suspend a man’s sentence even when he is 
known to be guilty. The Governor of my State can pardon 
a criminal; even the police magistrate who has power to 
sentence an alien for 1 year or more can grant a pardon and 
prohibit him from being deported. 

WHY OPPOSITION TO DIES BILL? 

Why has there developed from some quarters such vocal 
opposition to the Dies bill? Does anyone believe for a mo- 
ment that this opposition is based upon the fact that a 
handful of noncriminal and nonradical aliens who are al- 
ready in the United States are given preference under the 
quota to aliens who are seeking admittance for the first 
time? In view of the fact that 153,000 are eligible to come 
to this country every year under the law from quota coun- 
tries, and that with respect to the Western Hemisphere and 
Canada there is no limit to those who can come under the 
law, does anyone believe that leniency to this small number 
would cause this opposition? It is probable that more than 
8,000 aliens have come to the United States without a permit 
since this bill passed the House. No one is fooled by this 
propaganda. Is the real opposition to this measure coming 
from those who know that it is sc drastic that under its 
terms thousands of criminal aliens who are not now deport- 
able will be promptly sent out of the country? Right now 
there is a strong effort being made to weaken paragraphs 1. 
2, 3, and 4 of section 1, because under those provisions any 
criminal alien in this country can be and will be deported. 

May I repeat what I said on the floor of the House that 
this bill does not go nearly as far as I would like to have it 
go. Ever since I have been in Congress I have tried to 
secure passage of a bill that will stop immigration from all 
countries and get rid of all undesirable aliens in America. 
But this bill is the most that we have been able to get and 
it is a long step in the direction of getting rid of the crimi- 
nals and undesirable aliens and at the same time putting 
a stop to the eternal controversy about meritorious cases. 
If something is not done to handle these meritorious cases 
the opponents of immigration restriction will create a sen- 
timent in this country that will result in the weakening of 
our immigration laws. While they are exaggerating the 
numer of meritorious cases there is sufficient basis for their 
argument to arouse antagonism against restriction. There- 
fore, those who are sincere in their desire to secure legisla- 
tion definitely putting an end to immigration will cooperate 
to solve this troublesome problem of meritorious cases once 
and for all, and deprive the antirestrictionists of this weapon 
which they are wielding to break down immigration re- 
striction in America. 

WHY WERE PREVIOUS IMMIGRATION BILLS PERMITTED TO DIE IN SENATE 

Since I came to Congress two very strict and rigid deporta- 
tion bills which I sponsored passed the House of Represen- 
tatives and went to the Senate where they died a natural 
death. I do not think that the Recorp will show that any 
Senator ever arose in defense of either of these bills. One 
bill is H, R. 3842 and the other is H. R. 12044, which would 
have done more to prevent illegal entry in the United States 
and to deport aliens who were illegally here than any meas- 
ure that has ever passed the House. There was not much 
interest manifested in the other body in behalf of these 
bills. 
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In conclusion, permit me to say that I have no pride of 
authorship in this measure. If any Senator can secure pas- 
sage in the Senate of a better bill he will have my congratu- 
lations and thanks. But no one has a right to misrepre- 
sent the provisions of a bill, regardless of what the motive 
may be. 


Lopsided, Big-Battleship Building Not Effective 
National Defense—We Need Airplanes, Coast De- 
fense, Mechanized Units, Defensive Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 25, 1938 


PEOPLE OVERWHELMINGLY OPPOSE BUILDING OVERSEAS FIGHTING 
WEAPONS 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I have received a great 
deal of mail concerning the naval-expansion bill. In other 
legislative matters in which I have taken a stand the mail has 
often balanced pro and con. But out of 3,211 letters, only 20 
or 30 disapproved my stand in fighting the extra appropria- 
tion for superdreadnaughts. 

Analyzing the mail, I would say that the American people 
are all for necessary national defense but do not want to 
spend money on offensive and overseas fighting weapons. 
I find the American people are not falling for the war scare 
being manufactured by selfish interests. 

LET US HAVE NATIONAL DEFENSE AND MAINTAIN DEMOCRACY 

Now that the naval fight is over in the House, I find confir- 
mation in the belief that we are building a lopsided national 
defense. More emphasis should be placed on the building 
of coast defenses, better airplanes (and certainly more air- 
planes for the Army than for the Navy), tanks, and fast- 
moving mechanized units. 

The main thing for us to remember, however, is that this 
is a democracy, and that we must stay out of war, that we 
must adopt none of the methods of the dictators. I expect 
to do everything in my power to keep this country out of 
war. 


Reorganization of Executive Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 25 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


EDITORIAL IN THE WASHINGTON NEWS OF MARCH 24, 1938 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial appearing 
yesterday in the Washington News and other Scripps- 
Howard newspapers entitled “Let It Go Back,” referring to 
the reorganization bill. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington News of March 24, 1938] 
LET IT GO BACK 

The Roosevelt administration will gain in the long run if the 
Senate sends the pending Government reorganization bill back to 
committee for further study and hearings. 

This is what the American Federation of Labor is asking for. 
The bill's sweeping delegation of congressional authority to the 
executive branch of the Government is “highly objectionable” to 
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labor, according to President William Green, who contends that 
those interested in the legislation have not had a fair opportunity 
to be heard. 

The railway brotherhoods also favor sending the bill back to 
committee, while the Farm Bureau Federation and the National 
Grange are dissatisfied with certain features of the present draft. 

These farm and labor organizations are friend!y to the New Deal 
and have worked with the administration on other legislation. 

The Senate is very closely divided on this bill. That is clear from 
the amount of patronage and political pressure that has been 
necessary to carry it through the test votes so far. Without such 
pressure it could not be passed. And if it does pass under such 
pressure the administration’s victory will have an unpleasant odor. 

Some opposition to the bill is inspired by blind, partisan enmity 
for President Roosevelt. But there are many who—like the labor 
and farm organizations—oppose it in its present form, not because 
they fail to recognize that a sensible reorganization of government 
is desirable, but because they fear that Congress will surrender too 

much of its power without adequately safeguarding the use of that 
wer. 
88 Lave been made suspicious by the methods used to bring 
doubtful Senators into line. A bill as good as this one is repre- 
sented to be, they think, would not need such methods to pass it. 

If the idea behind it is basically sound, it won't be spoiled by 
deferring action long enough for fuller hearings in committee. Its 
advocates admit frankly that it is not an economy measure, so no 
money will be lost. And the moves promised in the name of effi- 
ciency will be welcomed, instead of feared, if the public is given a 
clearer advance understanding of the changes contemplated. 

A majority of the Senate, in our opinion, is eager to recommit 
the reorganization bill. The administration wculd be wise to lay 
aside its patronage whip and let the Senate follow its own 
judgment. 


The President’s Reorganization Bill and Its Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 25, 1938 


EDITORIALS FROM NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herein a significant editorial 
from the New York Daily News, as reprinted in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Times. This editorial devastatingly shatters 
the insensate criticism of the President’s plan of reorgani- 
zation now flooding the country as the result of well- 
financed propaganda. I commend the scrutiny of this edi- 
torial to all those who see in the President’s desire to reor- 
ganize and make more efficient governmental operations the 
sinister hand of dictatorship and the cunning brain of an 
autocrat. 

The Philadelphia Record has likewise discussed the New 
Deal and its policies editorially. I particularly wish to call 
attention to its discussion of the President’s soul-stirring and 
courageously militant address at Gainesville, Ga., on March 
23. All liberals were heartened and encouraged anew by the 
tone, spirit, and content of the Gainesville speech. The edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Record is likewise included 
herein. 

I am appending hereto, also, a trenchant editorial pane- 
gyric of Roosevelt’s Gainesville, Ga., address from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of March 24, 1938. 

[From the Washington Times of March 23, 1938] 
A FIGHT To KEEP UNCLE SAM INEFFICIENT 

The Senate battle over the President's Government reorganiza- 
tion bill is all very human and understandable if one knows what 
is at the bottom. The bill's enemies are telling us that it is a 
bill to make the President a dictator; that we must all write or 
wire our Senators to vote against it; that Armageddon has arrived, 
and unless the bill is beaten our beloved country will surrender to 
a form of government combining the worst features of Hitlerism, 
Stalinism, Mussolini-ism and Francoism. 

Actually, the bill is an old-timer, though this bill is of course 
not worded exactly as were previous bills aimed at the same re- 
sults. President after President has begged Congress for legisla- 
tion to halt the fungus-like growth of overlapping bureaus and 
boards. Digging through the News library’s clippings on Govern- 
ment reorganization, we find the one whose headlines we reproduce 
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here, from the New York Times of March 12, 1932, near the bottom 
of the depression. 

“Block move to give Hoover wide power—Harrison’s shift breaks 
tie vote in Senate on bureau merger plan—Vandenberg pro 
it—Offered as amendment to pending bill—Some Democrats favored 
the proposal.” 

Then, it was President Hoover who was trying to become a dic- 
tator in the eyes of useless jobholders and of Senators and Con- 
gressmen protecting those useless jobholders in their useless jobs. 
Now, it is President Roosevelt who is seeking the same foul ends. 
The ins of Hoover's day are the outs of Roosevelt’s. They wouldn't 
let their friend Hoover streamline the Federal Government; their 
abuse of their enemy Roosevelt is correspondingly more bitter, 
more extravagant, when he proposes to do the same thing. 

PROGRESSIVES VERSUS OBSTRUCTIONISTS 


The bill started out early in 1937 as a measure to empower the 
President to consolidate numerous bureaus now doing the same 
work * * * to shift various bureaus into more appropriate de- 

mts * * * to abolish the Comptroller General’s job and 
split the work between the Bureau of the Budget and a new general 
auditing office responsible to Congress * to create a new 
department of public welfare to handle relief and other forms of 
Federal Government help to citizens. The bill also would give the 
President six administrative assistants—help which the President 
of the United States badly needs, what with the business of our 
Government becoming heavier and more complicated all the time. 

The bill has been whittled down by amendments. These amend- 
ments have been aimed chiefly at protecting various Congressmen’s 
and Senators’ relatives and constituents in various jobs. That is 
to say, they have been aimed at impeding our progress toward 
efficient government. The bitterness of the bill's enemies can be 
blamed on two things, mainly—(1) anxiety to keep friends and 
relatives on the public pay roll, and (2) hatred of progress. The 
talk about threatened dictatorship, Armageddon, and write-your- 
Congressmen-or-we-perish is simply window dressing. 

SPEAKING OF T. v. A. 


It’s the same old fight, with new labels; the fight between those 
who want progress and those who hate the thought of change— 
any change. It is of a piece with the fight of the private power 
companies and former Chairman A. E. Morgan of T. V. A. to 
sabotage this great public power production and conservation 
Rotting We're betting on President Roosevelt to stay in there 


[Editorial from the Philadelphia Record] 
THE PRESIDENT FIGHTS ON THREE FRONTS 


We take this occasion to reaffirm our faith in the President. 

The hounds are in full cry again, and the vilifiers have found 
employment. The men who made the dishes rattle a few years 
back with their protests against a supposed attempt at a “planned 
economy” have themselves become the prime movers in an all- 
too-real campaign of planned calumny. The contrast between Mr. 
Roosevelt's real purposes and the charges of his enemies is a monu- 
ment to mendacity. 

Mr. Roosevelt is recognized the world over as the outstanding 
liberal leader of our time. 

Only in his own land is he accused of being a dictator. 

Students of politics abroad understand, and the common people 
everywhere sense that Mr. Roosevelt has vindicated democracy 
by demonstrating that free government can be efficient without 
being less free. Only at home is he charged with totalitarianism. 

The President faced his enemies on three fronts yesterday, on 
T. V. A., on reorganization, and on wage and hour legislation. 
In his address at Gainesville, Ga., he took the fight for decent 
working conditions into the very heart of opposition territory, 
territory dominated by those whom Mr. Roosévelt justly termed 
a feudalistic few. 

Mr. Roosevelt saw in the destruction of Gainesville by tornado 
in 1936, and its rebuilding by united community effort in 1938, 
a national parable and a national lesson. He himself took office 
in a Nation badly battered by the hurricanes of depression; he 
set himself as did the citizens of Gainesville not merely to 
rebuild the old structure, but to “eliminate old conditions of 
which you were not proud; to build a better city; to replace con- 
gested areas with parks; to move human beings from slums to 
suburbs.” 

In the Nation, as in Gainesville, the work of reconstruction is 
and was being blocked by “selfishness on the part of a few.” 

The President was not baiting the rich, or stirring class dissen- 
sion. He made clear that among those in the great majority were 
“many * who by virtue of their circumstances in life be- 
long to the most prosperous 5 percent of the population.” But 
he struck home at the small clique of southern reactionaries on 
plantation and in factory who are not willing to cooperate in the 
task of national reconstruction, who block any attempt to set 
decent wage standards, who keep the South the poorest-paid sec- 
tion of our country instead of allowing it to become a great na- 
tional market. The burden that makes itself felt on the worker in 
misery and malnutrition, reacts, as Mr. Roosevelt said, on “the 
little-business man and the big-business man and the millionaire 
himself” in the shape of deficient purchasing power and a low 
volume of business. 

It should be clear by now that Mr. Roosevelt's program in its 
broad outlines is neither personal nor partisan, but concerned with 
genuinely national objectives to the ultimate benefit of all classes. 
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One may differ with that program in many details, and the Record 
has often differed with Mr. Roosevelt and with some of the specific 
methods he has adopted. But the Record has never questioned the 
sincerity of his national ideals and purposes. 

Most of the President’s critics are so extreme in their denuncia- 
tion as to show that they are actuated by hate rather than by 
patriotism and reason. Few are as obviously inconsistent as Sen- 
ator Brno, who wants us to believe that the purpose of the reorgani- 
zation bill is to set up a dictatorship. When Byrd was Governor of 
Virginia he put through a parallel reorganization plan for his State. 
And the New York World Telegram last Saturday made reorgani- 
zation an excuse for comparing the greatest Democrat of our time, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, with the bloodiest despot of our time, Adolf 
Hitler. 


One cannot decently raise a bogeyman cry about invasion of the 
home, as Publisher Frank E. Gannett has done, as a means of 
blocking investigation into the mud-slinging lobby engaged in 
fighting the reorganization plan. One cannot decently accuse the 
President of overturning the Constitution because he has dismissed 
a Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority whose contumacious 
attitude and persistent sabotage have long endangered the success 
of a great national project. 

Mr. Roosevelt a dictator? Who are the real dictators? The dic- 
tators who kept Muscle Shoals lying idic for more than a decade, 
despite the demands made by an overwhelming majority in Con- 
gore The dictators who have prevented Congress from voting on 

e antilynching bill. The dictators who block Federal wage and 
hour legislation. The dictators who permitted the investment of 
millions to remain at the mercy of Insulls and Van Sweringens 
without protection or supervision, 

The President comes to restore democracy, not to destroy it, and 
smoke screens of propaganda cannot hide his true purposes from 
the people. 

[From the Washington Daily News, March 24, 1938] 
A GRAND SPEECH 


Seldom has Franklin Roosevelt been in better form than he 
was yesterday before his audience in “this, my other State,” 
Georgia. 

On the home ground of the conservative opposition to one of 
his most cherished reforms—wage-hour legislation—the President 
struck those who give too little consideration to the welfare of 
the “ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed.” 

Whereas most other critics of the South's wage policies have 
been content to do their denouncing from comfortable vantage 
points in the North, the President went into the South to argue 
the futility and fallacy of those policies. 

The purchasing power of millions of southern workers, he said, 
is far too low. As a result— 

“People cannot buy at stores unless they have cash or good 
credit. Stores cannot fill their shelves unless they have customers. 
Mills and factories cannot sell to stores that have no customers.” 

Concerning the South's efforts to wean industries away from 
the higher-wage centers— 

“On the present scale of wages, and therefore on the present 
scale of buying power, the South cannot and will not succeed in 
establishing successful new industries. 

“Efficiency in operating industries goes hand in hand with good 
pay and the industries of the South cannot compete with indus- 
tries in other parts of the country, the North, the Middle West 
and the Far West, unless the buying power of the South makes 
possible the highest kind of efficiency.” 

And of the by-products of buying power—“better schools, better 
health, better hospitals, better highways. These things will not 
come to us in the South if we oppose progress.” 

Here is a blunt, forceful speech—by a man who often has 
demonstrated his love for and interest in the South. Most south- 
erners who heard it or who read it, we feel sure, will take it to 
their hearts. 


Federal Old Age Pension System Should Be 
Adopted by Congress—General Welfare Bill 
Should Have Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 
OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 25, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, long before I came to 
Congress I favored social insurance, having first heard of it 
from a wounded German prisoner next to me in a French 
hospital. Returning, I advocated unemployment insurance 
and old-age pensions, and made a thorough study of the 
subjects. 

I voted for the Social Security Act—but said then that we 
should have Federal old-age pensions. During this time 
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rose the Townsend plan, which I opposed as impractical 
and impossible. 

The Social Security Act has now been in effect for over 3 
years. More than ever I believe we should have a straight- 
out Federal old-age pension. I am told by economists that 
from an administrative point it will be much better. At the 
present time we have 48 substate offices, nearly 4,000 county 
Offices, and a mixture of bureaucracy and politics which 
makes the “old-age assistance” a poor substitute for a real 
system of Federal old-age pensions, 

Concerning the general welfare bill, H. R. 4199, I believe 
that Congress should at least have hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee. At the same time all other pension 
plans could be considered; and since our present system is not 
adequate, these hearings would form the basis of a decent 
Federal old-age pension system. 


Reorganization of Executive Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES F. BYRNES, OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, ON MARCH 27, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
speech delivered on yesterday by the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] on the bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of the executive departments. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The reorganization bill will be voted upon in the United 
States Senate Monday afternoon. 

Since the adjournment of the Senate on Thursday, an organi- 
gation, which has raised a large fund to conduct a campaign 
against this bill, has caused to be sent throughout the Nation 
thousands of telegrams urging the recipients to wire Senators 
protesting against the passage of this bill. As Time Magazine 
pointed out in this week's issue, the arguments made as the 
reason for sending the telegrams have absolutely no relation to 
the terms of the bill. 

Those who have not read the bill and whose information comes 
only from the statements in the press and from the misleading 
propaganda being distributed through the mail, would be justified 
in believing that the President of the United States had concocted 
a diabolical scheme to assume all power in Government and 
establish a dictatorship. 

In the campaign of 1936, President Roosevelt was charged by 
the Liberty League and by others with planning to turn the Gov- 
ernment over to the Communists. Now that the people are 
not quite so afraid of the Communists, the same people charge 
that the President is seeking to establish a Nazi Government, 
and as proof, they cite the reorganization bill. Well, that bill was 
before Congress long before there was a court bill, long before 
Franklin Roosevelt became President, and long before we were 
worried about either Fascists or Communists. 

What is the history of this legislation? A reorganization of 
the executive departments of the Government was urged by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Warren Harding, Calvin 
Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover. During the Harding administra- 
tion, after investigating the subject for more than a year, the 
President recommended to the Congress a program for a reorgani- 
zation of the departments. The next morning the bureaucrats 
and job holders in Washington, who feared the curtailment of 
their power, began a campaign against the proposal. As a result, 
the Congress did not even give serious consideration to the 
recommendations of the President. 

President Coolidge, when he wanted to transfer the Bureau of 
Mines and the Patent Office to the Department of Commerce, knew 
that if he sent a recommendation to the Congress, it would not be 
approved. But he found under the law of 1903, establishing the 
Department of Commerce, he had the power to make the transfer 
without submitting it to the Congress, and he transferred the 
two Bureaus. 

In the Hoover administration, the President urged Congress to 
give him power to reorganize the executive departments. A bill 
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was passed in June 1932. The bill, however, provided that the 
order of the President had to be submitted to the Congress and 
either House could disapprove it. When President Hoover sub- 
mitted an order, the job holders immediately got busy and the 
order was promptly disapproved. 

In February 1933 an amendment which I offered to an appro- 
priation bill contained the exact language with reference to reor- 
ganization powers contained in the pending bill. It was adopted 
in the Senate without objection. Many of those who now fear 
the Republic will fall if this reorganization bill is passed were 
present in the Senate and not one of them voiced an objection 
to it. 

This bill of February 1933 did not require that the Congress 
approve the President's order of consolidation before it went into 
effect. Under it, the President established the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and issued about ten other orders merging bureaus, 
promoting efficiency and economy. But the depression was at its 
worst in 1933, and the President and the Congress became en- 
grossed in the enactment of emergency measures and the President 
did not proceed with the reorganization under the powers granted 
to him. The time within which he could file orders expired. In 
1936 he appointed a committee for the purpose of again consider- 
ing the proposal. In January 1937, he urged the Congress to enact 
legislation. In August 1937 the House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 283 to 76, passed a bill giving the President the reorganiza- 
tion powers proposed to be given to him by the Senate bill. No 
Member of the House, no student of government, and no one of 
these self-appointed sentinels of the Republic now fighting the 
bill, charged that it endangered our form of government. 

The Senate bill does not give the President the power to change 
any law. It does not give him the power to abolish an agency 
unless the powers and duties of that agency are first consolidated 
with another agency. All that it does, is give the President power, 
in the interest of efficiency, to consolidate some of the more than 
130 Government bureaus scattered all over the city of Washington. 

Any order signed by the President consolidating agencies must 
be forwarded to the Congress and will not become effective for 60 
days after the date of the order. During that 60 days the Congress 
can pass a joint resolution disapproving the whole or any part 
of the President’s order. 

It is argued that if this should be done the President might veto 
it and it would require a two-thirds vote to pass the resolution 
over his veto. That is true of any bill. But the President might, 
upon consideration, agree with the Congress. If he did not, we 
can be assured that any order that curtails the power of bureau 
chiefs or reduces their number will cause such pressure to be 
brought upon the Congress that it will be difficult to sustain the 
President’s veto. 

President Roosevelt had even greater reorganization power for 
18 months beginning March 20, 1933. No man can point to any 
instance where the power was abused by him. Then, what is the 
cause of this propaganda and this effort to instill fear in the hearts 
of the people? It is nothing but a determined effort of a remnant 
of the Republican Party to injure a Democratic President, be- 
lieving they will thereby defeat a Democratic program. Since the 
President exercised this power in 1933, and since Members of the 
Senate voted to give him that power, the President has gone be- 
fore the people of this Nation, and 46 of the 48 States by their 
votes demonstrated their confidence in him. Mention that to a 
Democrat opposing the bill, and he will say, “I have confidence in 
President Roosevelt, but I don’t know what another President 
would do.” Well, the power is limited to 2 years, and President 
Roosevelt’s term does not expire until January 1941, so no other 
President will have a chance to do anything about it. 

Opponents assert that Congress should rearrange agencies. For 
50 years Congress has failed to do it. Instead of reducing agen- 
cies, the Congress has increased them, and based upon my study 
of the question for years, I am confident that if the executive 
departments are not reorganized until Congress does it, they will 
never be reorganized. Further, the same people who elected the 
Senators and Congressmen elected the President and the people 
have just as much confidence in the ability of the President to 
reorganize the departments under him as they have in the ability 
of the Congress to do it. 

This bill provides for the extension of the civil service to more 
than 200,000 employees who are not now in the classified service. 
It provides for the extension of the law classifying salaries, to 
those employees who work outside of Washington so that their 
compensation will be on the same basis as the employees in 
Washington. Justice demands that they be treated alike. But 
make no mistake, if the bill is recommitted tomorrow it will be 
a long time before civil service will ever be extended and before 
the compensation of field employees is adjusted. 

The bill provides for an independent audit of the Government 
expenses by an auditor general to be appointed by the Congress 
and removable only by the Congress. The Comptroller General, 
under existing law, is appointed by the President. He exercises 
the power of contro! as well as audit. As a result he has been 
required to devote so much of his time to control, advising de- 
partmental officials as to expenditures, that he has been unable 
to give the necessary attention to auditing the expenditures of 
the Government 

It is said that this bill deprives the Government of a preaudit. 
Today only 344 percent of the expenses of the Government are 
preaudited. There is a preaudit only when a department official 
asks for it. The bill would provide for a daily audit by a repre- 
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sentative of the Congress. If the disbursing officer failed to 
accept the decision of the representative of the Congress, it would 
be reported to the joint committee of the Senate and House. This 
committee can require the Director of the Budget immediately to 
appear and justify his action. The spotlight of publicity will be 
turned upon the transaction. This will insure that the spend- 
ing official will never question the judgment of the representative 
of the Congress unless absolutely assured of the correctness of 
his position. 

Today the Comptroller General settles with citizens claims 
amounting to millions of dollars. His settlements are audited by 
no man. Under the pending bill a settlement of this kind would 
be made by the Director of the Budget but his settlement would 
be reviewed and audited by the representative of the Congress. 
Many States have adopted this plan. It is essential if we are to 
have efficiency and economy in government. 

Telegrams have been sent to some persons urging them to wire 
Senators that the bill should be sent back to the committee because 
no hearings were held. Senators know that hearings were held 
for more than 20 days. Ten days were given to opponents of the 
bill. It took 980 printed pages to record the testimony. The bill 
has been on the calendar of the Senate since last August. It has 
been debated on the floor of the Senate for 4 weeks. Few measures 
have ever received such careful consideration. 

But say the political patriots, we must preserve the Constitu- 
tion.” The people know that the preservation of the Constitution 
and the safety of the Nation does not depend upon whether a 
Government employee works in a building on Pennsylvania Avenue 
or in a building on Constitution Avenue. 

In my 20 years of experience in public life I have never known 
such misrepresentation of a bill, some of it may be unwitting, but 
much of it is deliberate and partisan. 

The New York Herald Tribune, one of the leading Republican 
newspapers of the Nation, in editorials Saturday and today called 
upon all citizens to wire their Senators to vote against the bill, 
declaring the President's power is slipping.” The editorials clear! 
show that they are opposed to the President—not the reorganiza- 
tion bill. There is no excuse for such political partisanship in this 
matter. In 1932 I supported a reorganization bill giving similar 
power to a Republican President because I knew it was in the 
interest of good government. Republican leaders did not object 
then. It is petty politics for them to now fight this bill merely 
because they hate a Democratic President. 

I appeal to you not to be misled by such editorials nor by letters 
you are receiving from lobbyists urging opposition to a bill you 
have never read. When you receive a letter from them, ask your- 
self how they got your name. Do not respond and let them think 
they were justified in placing your name on a “sucker” list. If you 
do wire a Senator, ask him to vote for the reorganization bill, 
not against it, tell him that the people had enough confidence in 
President Roosevelt to entrust him with the destiny of 130,000,000 
people and that you are willing to trust him to reorganize the 
executive departments of the Government, which, under the 
Constitution of the United States he is directed to administer. 


Reorganization of Executive Departments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT E. HITCHCOCK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS ACH, OF 
WASHIN 


GTON, ON MARCH 27, 1938 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
able address entitled “Reorganization of Executive Depart- 
ments,” delivered by Senator ScHWELLENBACH over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Sunday, March 27. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The President’s reorganization bill was presented to Congress on 
January 12, 1937. On January 18, 1937, this statement a 
in the Washington Post: “Prompt adoption of the President’s reor- 
ganization plan is the first vital thing before this country today. 
The President will find that he has the united support of the 
people on this because it is not partisan but natural.” 

Who made that statement? Was it by a New Deal Roosevelt 
Democrat? The author was Will Hays, formerly chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and a member of President Hard- 
ing’s Cabinet. 
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Since then the reorganization plan was considered by a congres- 
sional committee for over 6 months. Hearings were held covering 
904 pages of printed record. We have had 4 full weeks of debate 
in the Sénate on the bill. Yet tomorrow we are to be asked to 
send the bill back to committee. That means to kill it. No 
honest-minded person contends that further committee considera- 
tion will add anything to the Senate’s sum of knowledge on the 
subject of reorganization. 

Yet telegrams by the thousands are being rushed to Senators 
urging them to send the bill back. One Senator received 12,000 
telegrams last Thursday. 

In the light of the statement of the former Republican chair- 
man, this seems incredible. It is not difficult to understand when 
we realize that one organization alone has spent over $300,000, has 
mailed out over 16,000,000 pieces of literature attacking President 
Roosevelt in the last year. The present telegraphic campaign re- 
minds me of the one of 1935 against the Wheeler-Rayburn bill. 
We then proved that thousands of telegrams were signed with 
names taken from telephone directories, city directories, and pay- 
roll sheets of public-utility companies. In view of the campaign 
which is being waged against this bill, I am glad of the chance 
to explain it. 

There are only three important parts to it—the first is reorgani- 
zation proper. 

The business of our Federal Government has expanded many 
dozen times in the last 75 years. This expansion has not been ac- 
cording to any plan. Mostly it has come about because some Mem- 
ber of Congress has decided that the Federal Government should 
do some new job. The result has been that a new department or 
agency has been created. Usually no thought has been given as 
to whether the new department or agency was duplicating in part 
the work of any other department or agency. This 75-year un- 
planned expansion has meant a sort of a crazy-quilt pattern for 
our executive departments. We today pay the price of that un- 
planned expansion. It is duplication, inefficiency, and waste. That 
all adds up to higher taxes. 

In most instances the congressional fathers of these new bureaus 
have found a place in some regular Government department to fit 
them. But there are 132 agencies which have not been fitted into 
any department. We call them our independent agencies. While 
their congressional sponsor may still be alive, they have no execu- 
tive parent. They report to no one except the President. They 
bear no relationship to any other part of our Government. Eighty 
or ninety percent of their actual work may be sheer duplication of 
what some other agency is doing. They are orphans—but not to be 
pitied. They are well cared for so far as funds are concerned. 
Nobody knows enough about them to judge when their appropria- 
tions should be stopped. 

The reorganization provisions of this bill propose to give the 
President power to coordinate, transfer, and consolidate govern- 
mental bureaus and agencies. This power only lasts for 2 years. 
This means all agencies except such quasi-judicial ones as the 
Federal Trade Commission, I. C. C. and Communications Commis- 
sions. They are a part of the legislative branch and are specifically 
exempted. The sole purpose of the proposal is to promote efficiency 
and economy and save money. No one denies that it should be done. 

You then ask, Why all the argument? You say that this bill 
should have passed in about 15 minutes. The answer is that once 
again our Nation’s leading breast beaters, both in and out of the 
Senate, have discovered another dark plot by the President to 
destroy our form of government. The bill provides that the 
President shall do the reorganizing. You ask, Why should the 
President do the reorganizing? Tou say, why should not Co 
sit down and figure this out and do it? Whether we like it or not, 
over 60 years’ experience has proved that Congress can’t do it. 

The first time Congress tried to do it was in 1875. That com- 
mittee appointed that year did nothing but submit a mass of 
correspondence between it and the heads of departments. The 
next committee was in 1882. It reported that if it continued in 
its task its members would have to abandon all other duties. The 
next committee was in 1887. It worked until March 1893 and 
accomplished nothing. Then the Dockery committee was ap- 
pointed in Congress in 1894. Its several years of efforts were 
fruitless. Theodore Roosevelt, during his entire term, was egging 
Congress on to do this job. President Taft forced Congress to make 
a survey of the problem, but nothing came of it. Woodrow Wil- 
son tried to use the force of his knowledge of government to bring 
Congress to the task. Congress would have none of it. Warren 
Harding used his geniality. That method did not work. Presi- 
dent Coolidge continued, but with no greater success. The last 
President to try was Herbert Hoover. He got no further than 
the others. Is that not enough proof that Congress either can't 
or won't do the job of reorganizing the Government? Can anyone 
object to this proposal for reorganization by the President after 
62 years of failure or refusal by the Congress? 

Why has Congress so long failed? I think President Herbert 
Hoover described it better than anyone else. Let us see what he 
said on this subject. 5 

“We may frankly admit the practical difficulties of such reor- 
ganization. Not only do diferent fractions of the Government 
fear such reorganization, but many associations and agencies 
throughout the country will be alarmed that the particular func- 
tion to which they are devoted may in some fashion be curtailed. 
Proposals to the Congress of detailed plans for the reorganization 
of the many different bureaus and independent agencies have 
always proved in the past to be a signal for the mobilization of 
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opposition from all quarters which has destroyed the possibility 
of constructive action.” 

The second provision of the bill refers to the civil service. If 
government is to function efficiently, it must have the selection 
and retention of its employees on the basis of the merit system. 
I have told you of the creation of these new governmental agencies. 
In many instances, these agencies have been exempted from the 
merit system. This bill gives the President power to place the 
employment in such agencies under the civil service. Once again 
no one who believes in efficient government can object to that. 
That is, no one except those who see ghosts and shadows in every- 
thing the present President does. 

The civil-service part of the bill subject to most attack has 
been the reduction from a commission of three to a single admin- 
istrator. No one can deny that this change will result in economy. 
If nothing else, it would mean the separation from the pay roll 
of two high-priced executives. Of course, it would mean more 
than that. But confusion arises over what these Commissioners 
actually do. I will concede the attractiveness of having a biparti- 
san Commission. Civil Service must be free from partisan politics. 
Most people think the Civil Service Commission is a court that 
judges the merits of the claims of any employee or applicant for 
a job. Actually, it is not. All decisions are made in the depart- 
ments so far as the individual is concerned, All decisions as to pol- 
icy are made by the President. The Civil Service Commission is 
merely administrative. The question, then, is very simple. If you 
have a business to be run, would you have one manager or three? 
Every corporation, large or small, has a board to decide policies. It 
has one responsible manager to carry out the policies. That is all 
this bill provides. It makes one manager responsible for the 
administration. No one having any experience in business will 
deny the practicability of such a plan. 

Where did this idea of a single administrator te? Is it 
some new scheme of a New Deal President seeking additional 
power? The fact is that the first suggestion to Congress of a single 
administrator is contained in the message to Congress transmitted 
on February 17, 1932, by President Herbert Hoover. He got his 
idea from the Republican chairman of his Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Thomas Campbell, who made this statement: “The estab- 
lishment of the United States Civil Service Administration to be 
headed by a single Civil Service Administrator could hardly fail to 
result in better and more effective personnel administration in the 
Federal Government.” 

We now come to the question of the Government’s accounting 
system. You have been told that in this bill Congress surrenders 
its control over the spending of money by our Government. The 
fine hand of our President who wants to dictate is again revealed. 
Once again the facts disprove the claim. Up to 1921, Congress 
had no control over Government spending. It appropriated the 
money. From that point on the Executive had a free hand. In 
1921 Congress created the Comptroller General. He was appointed 
for 15 years. He was not subject to removal except by Congress. 
Everyone breathed freely. The people’s representative was in con- 
trol. No money could be paid out without his consent He was 
to outline the accounting systems which each department should 
use. He was to report to Co; each year. 

It was a fine theory. It just did not work. Payments of legiti- 
mate bills by the Government have been delayed for years. Con- 
gress has had no audits and no reports. Is it not enough to say 
if I tell you that the first report Congress has received on im- 
proper expenditures in 16 years was filed March 4? That was 5 
days after the debate started on this bill. 

The reason for this break-down and failure is very simple—even 
though it involves rather technical questions of bookkeeping. 
Businessmen discovered it years ago. You can't mix up bookkeep- 
ing and auditing. The same rules apply to government as to busi- 
ness. Our 16 years’ experience has proved it. So this bill asks 
for the application of the simple principle which business has ac- 
cepted. It leaves the bookkeeping to the executive department. 
It puts the auditing in the hands of a man chosen by Congress 
and removable only by Congress. 

Let me read you the recommendations of an organization on 
this subject made in October 1934: 

“The functions of the present Office of Comptroller General 
should be limited to those of an auditor general as legislative 
agent; that is, concerned primarily with the propriety and advisa- 
bility of expenditures and fiscal operations rather than their 
fidelity. 

“There should be a general accounting officer under the con- 
trol of the President. This office should have the responsibility of 
reorganizing the accounting system, standardizing accounting, and 
incorporating those modern features which will afford the data 
indispensable for a satisfactory periodic check-up and control of 
fiscal operations.” 

You inquire, What organization made these recommendations? 
They precisely parallel the provisions of the pending legislation. 
Was it some group of Democratic precinct men? Was it a group 
of the President’s New Deal advisers? No. The committee which 
made the report from which I have just read was a special com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber of Commerce appointed to 
study the question of the Federal Government’s method of book- 
keeping. 

May I conclude by reading to you one more quotation: “There is 
little hope for success in this task of reorganization unless it is 
placed in the hands of someone responsible for it with authority 
and direction to act. Congress must give to my successor much 
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larger powers of independent action than given to any President if 
there is ever to be reorganization, and that authority, to be effec- 
tive, should be freed of the limitations which give Congress the 
veto power, prevents the abolition of functions, and prevents the 
rearrangement of major departments.” 

The man who made that statement was President Herbert 
Hoover. The bill we are now considering prevents the aboli- 
tion of functions and prevents the rearrangement of major depart- 
ments. It does not go nearly as far as Mr. Hoover recommended. 
That, ladies and gentlemen, is the bill which Mr. Gannett and Dr. 
Rumely are asking you to send telegrams about. They say it is 
President Roosevelt’s idea of a way in which he can secure dicta- 
torial power. Every section in it was recommended by his con- 
servative Republican predecessor. 


Government by Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THEODORE F. GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SHERMAN MINTON, OF INDIANA, 
ON MARCH 26, 1938 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered over the radio last Saturday evening by the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Minton] on the subject, Govern- 
ment by Propaganda. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, on Wednesday 
night of this week, Mr. Gannett, in a radio speech in complete 
keeping with his scare campaign and the misleading propaganda 
sent out by his committee, opened his attack on the Senate com- 
mittee to investigate lobbying. His first sentence was: “How 
would you feel tonight if two agents of the Government walked 
into your office or home, threatened you with jail, and ordered 
you to appear in your Nation’s Capital tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock, with all your correspondence, letters, et cetera, for exam- 
ination by inquisitors?” 

I can assure you that no threat was made to put anyone in 
jail. Any schoolboy knows a Senate committee cannot put people 
in jail. It ought not to be an unreasonable assumption that 
this great newspaper publisher, Mr. Gannett, knew it. 

Let me give you a picture. Suppose the sheriff in your county 
came to your home or business house with a subpena for you 
to come to court as a witness and bring with you some papers 
you had that were material to the issue in the lawsuit, would you 
feel that your sacred rights were being invaded? Certainly not. 
You know that happens every day. That is a practice as old as 
the common law itself. Such a subpena is called a “subpena 
duces tecum,” meaning literally a subpena to bring with you 
whatever is specified. 

The Supreme Court in Hale against Henckel, speaking of this 
subpena, says: “It would be utterly impossible to carry on the 
administration of justice without this subpena.” This indispen- 
sable writ, old as law itself, was placed in the hands of an agent 
of the Senate committee who summoned Dr. Edward A. Rumely, 
executive secretary of the National Committee to Uphold Consti- 
tutional Government, to appear before the committee in Wash- 
ington the next day at 10 o’clock, and bring with him the letters 
and papers in the files of the committee that related to lobbying 
and propaganda activities of his committee. No private papers 
were asked for or wanted. That is what actually happened. Was 
Dr. Rumely terrified? Not at all. He had been served with legal 
process before. He called his lawyer. Was he terrified when he 
appeared before the committee? No. He admitted he had with 
him papers that the committee wanted, which he had brought 
pursuant to the subpena served upon him, but he refused to let 
the committee see them unless the committee, in its subpena, 
gave the date of the letter, who wrote it, to whom written, and 
what the letter was about. Of course, if we had known that, we 
would not have needed the letter. His refusal to produce the 
papers was based upon the advice of his lawyer, who is the at- 
torney for the National Newspaper Publishers Association. Such 
legalistic tactics brought this blast from Senator James A. Reed, 
who, on another occasion, was conducting a Senate investigation: 
“If all the evidence was known in advance, nobody would need an 
investigation.” Now, for an attorney to stand around on his hind 
legs and say, “Tell us in advance what we have been doing,” 
when everything has been done in secret, is simply for that at- 
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torney to certify to the people and to the country, and to every- 
body else who knows the facts, that he wants concealment. 

We later served a subpena on Dr. Rumely, giving the date of 
letters written by Mr. Gannett to him, relating to their lobbying 
and propaganda activities, and he refused to produce those letters. 
We asked for the record of contributions to his organization 
over $100 in amount. This he refused. What is it that they 
have to conceal? If they are so pure, why not let the light of 
day in? It is an old trick of smart lawyers—the same one 
practiced against Senator WHEELER’s committee while investigat- 
ing Harry Daugherty under the Harding administration. By their 
legal tricks they fought that case to the Supreme Court, and the 
Senate committee won the lawsuit, but years had elapsed and 
it lost the investigation. Read what Senator WHEELER had to say 
in 1936 about such tactics, CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, volume 80, 
Pages 4095 and 4096. 

The committee, so unjustly condemned by Mr. Gannett, in 
issuing its subpena and the form it used, followed the methods 
and forms used by congressional committees since the first Con- 
gress in 1789. Yet, Mr. Gannett, true to his scare psychology 
and misrepresentations, said that what we were doing was unheard 
of. He knew that was false, or ought to have known, it, because 
there has been a fine book written. on congressional investigation 
by a Mr. Eberling. Time will not permit me to cite the prece- 
dents. Don't take my word for it; read volume 80, pages 4095 to 
4104, CONGRESSIONAL Record, and there you will find them col- 
lected, and those are the precedents we followed. Mr. Gannett’s 
statement in his speech the other night that our procedure was 
unheard of, was deliberately falsifying the record. 

Who are Mr. Gannett and his executive secretary, Dr. Rumely, 
who have set up this high sounding organization, the National 
Committee to Uphold Constitutional Government, which is just 
a committee on paper? Mr. Gannett is the owner of a chain of 
newspapers. He has just rushed back from his villa in sunny 
Florida. Being a newspaper man, he saw the metropolitan news- 
papers losing their influence with the people. With radios in as 
many homes as take newspapers, the people began to catch on 
that the metropolitan newspapers were propaganda sheets that 
didn’t hesitate to misrepresent the facts in their news columns. 
So, Mr, Gannett, seeing the newspapers slipping, set up a propa- 
ganda organization on a direct-by-mail basis for the purpose of 
influencing legislative policy in Washington. You get a letter 
from Mr. Gannett and you think it must be important that Mr. 
Gannett writes you a letter personally. How did he get your 
name and address? There is an organization in New York that 
makes a business of selling names and addresses already placed 
on the envelope at $1.50 per thousand. Mr. Gannett has a list 
of all the doctors, lawyers, and preachers in the country, and a 
miscellaneous list. One day all the doctors get their propaganda, 
next day the lawyers, next day the preachers, and the miscellane- 
ous next day. All this propaganda plays on your fears and preju- 
dices in the hope that you will follow its advice and write your 
8 or Congressman about a bill you have never seen or heard 
about. 

Who is Dr. Rumely, the man who really runs the committee? 
Don't you think you are entitled to know who it is that runs the 
machinery of this great National Committee to Uphold Consti- 
tutional Government? He is telling you how you should save your 
Government. He is a great patriot. If you want to know who he 
is, I refer you to volume 293 of the Federal Court Reports, page 
532, and there you will find that he was convicted—I quote the 
court’s words of having conspired to defraud the United States.“ 
He was defended by the greatest criminal lawyer in New York. The 
conviction was upheld by the circuit court of appeals and the 
Supreme Court of the United States refused to review it. His 
conviction was based upon his concealment from the United States 
of the fact that during the war the German Government furnished 
him a million three hundred thousand dollars to buy and run a 
newspaper to propagandize for the German Government. That is 
the executive secretary of Gannett’s propaganda machine that 
passes judgment on legislation proposed by President Roosevelt 
and worked out into bills introduced by men like the late Senator 
Robinson, of Arkansas, Senator Byrnes, of South Carolina, and 
Senator Wacner, of New York, and then tells you these men are 
trying to destroy your Government, and urges you to write your 
Senators and Congressmen. 

We do not deny their right to propagandize, but we think the 
people who are advised by such experienced propagandists, and the 
men and women in Congress, are entitled to know how this propa- 
ganda machine is set up, who pays the bill, including a salary of 
$15,000 a year to the head propagandist, Rumely, and the kind of 
misleading propaganda they are using. If they have nothing to 
conceal, why don't they obey the process of the Senate committee? 
Honest men have no fear of the process of Senate committees and 
the lobby committee is pursuing the same methods employed by 
Senator WatsH when he exposed Teapot Dome, Senator WHEELER 
when he exposed Daugherty, Senator La FOLLETTE, who is now ex- 
posing the violation of civil liberties by the Liberty League crowd, 
Senator Nux when he exposed the munitions manufacturers, and 
the late Senator Fletcher when he and Judge Pecora exposed the 
Wall Street gang. They used exactly the same kind of subpenas 
we are now using. 

Mr. Gannett says the Senate should refer the record of the lobby 
committee to a United States district attorney with instructions to 
prosecute under the Criminal Code for a conspiracy to violate the 
constitutional rights of American citizens, He means his rights 
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and Dr. Rumely’s have been violated. They don’t need the Senate 
to make the reference. Mr. Gannett and Dr. Rumely are not un- 
acquainted with courts and I challenge them to do it. They won't 
do it because Mr. Gannett knows that's just another one of his 
horrible stories to try to frighten someone. The lobby committee 
will not be frightened. And yet he talks about intimidation. 

Let me nail another falsehood of Mr. Gannett's. He said in his 
radio speech that the lobby committee had been convicted twice 
by Federal courts of violating liberties of American citizens. The 
committee was sued once by Mr. Hearst, and the judgment was in 
favor of the committee. Don’t take my word for it; see the court’s 
opinion, Hearst v. Black (68 Fed. (2d) 68). 

Do not be misled by professional propagandists. If you know 
anything about a bill in Congress, your views are welcome, but 
don't let Mr. Gannett or Dr. Rumely tell you what to do. Their 
propaganda is as full of false statements as Mr. Gannett’s radio 
speech. They are trying to destroy President Roosevelt and his 
administration. They have a right to if they can. You and the 
Senate committee have a right to know what they are doing. Why 
do they hide and conceal? 

If they can succeed in destroying the President and his pro- 
gram, that is what they want. Then we will have a return to the 
good old days of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. You voted for the 
President and the New Deal in unprecedented numbers. The 
President is making a desperate fight to make our Government 
work for the common people. He must succeed. Fight with him 
and not with his enemies. Fight for him, as he is fighting for you, 
and democracy will live to curse and plague the feudal overlords 
who would recapture the powers of government to reinstall a sys- 
tem that was run on special privilege for the few. 
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HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


INTERVIEW WITH HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS, OF NEBRASKA, 
PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES NEWS OF MARCH 28, 
1938 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an interview with the senior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] favoring a strong Navy. 
The interview was published in the United States News of 
March 28, 1938. 

There being no objection, the interview was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the United States News, March 28, 1938] 


WHY a Great PEACE ADVOCATE Favors A STRONG Navy—SENATOR 
Norris SEES MorE Wan REASONS THAN IN 1917 


Senator GEORGE Norris, sole survivor of the six Senators who 
voted against the United States entry into the World War, believes 
“there is more justification for a declaration of war today than 
in 1917.“ j 

“I do not think there is anywhere near sufficient justification and 
I would vote the same now as I did then,” he emphasizes. “But 
we see outlawry replacing justice and reason in other parts of the 
world. Sooner or later we may have to face it. I pray not.” 

Looking from his office across the flowering Capitol terrace the 
veteran Nebraska independent spoke almost resignedly. He was 
explaining why, after years of militant opposition to a large Navy 
and “other preparations for war” he had changed his views. 

“If policies of Hitler or Mussolini or Japan are carried to their 
logical conclusion,” in his opinion, then the doctrine they advo- 
cate will spread and the civilized world ultimately will have to 
contend against the barbarous conduct they have inaugurated. 
Their idea is, technically, to take what they want, if they think 
they are able to take it.” 

HUGE SUMS FOR ARMAMENT 

Impending bills to strengthen the Army and Navy and the ap- 
proaching twenty-first anniversary of the declaration of war, on 
April 6, caused the Senator to reflect. With pressure being brought 
on Congress both for and against huge armament appropriations, 
many persons have asked him the reasons for his new viewpoint. 

The House of Representatives had just passed the second largest 
peacetime naval construction authorization bill in history by a vote 
of 292 to 100. Under it $1,121,546,000 can be appropriated. This 
would be in addition to the $553,000,000 already approved by the 
House for the year beginning July 1. Frompt Senate action on 
both bills is expected. 


Also, the War Department appropriation for the coming fiscal 
year probably will be the largest in 17 years—about $447,800,000. 
Advocating the measure, Gen. Malin Craig, Chief of Staff, told of 
plans for quick mobilization of an army of a million men and for 
gearing industry on a wartime basis, if need should arise. 

FAITH IN TRADE WAR 

Senator Norris reiterated his hope for peace but feared that de- 
velopments outside of, American borders might invite war, unless 
the United States was prepared. While opposing American in- 
tervention in European or Asiatic wars, he said: 

“I do believe the people of our country would be justified in 
boycotting every one of these [aggressor] nations. This would 
be action taken not by the Government, but by the people, and 
regardless of any governmental question involved. No complaint 
can be made if we, as a people, were to refuse to buy Japan’s 
goods. 

“Under our form of government, we have a perfect right to 
refuse to buy these products, either singly or in groups. 

“I should not be opposed to our Government’s participating in 
a conference with other nations of the world that are opposed to 
such unjustifiable and inhuman conduct as that of Italy, Ger- 
many, and Japan, but I would not be in favor of any conference 
by which we would be bound in any way to engage in war in 
Europe or Asia.” 

“PEACE FOUNDED ON REASON” 


Opposing the League of Nations and ratification of the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1919, Senator Norris contended the treaty “lays 
the foundation for future war just as surely and certainly as the 
stealing of Alsace and Lorraine by Germany 50 years ago kept 
burning in the heart of every Frenchman a hope for the day when 
they might overthrow the rule of a foreign monarch.” 

Senator Norris feels that assertion has been borne out; and 
it is incumbent upon the United States now as then to seek ways 
to assure “peace founded on reason.” This he would do by “co- 
operation” with other nations. 

A situation might arise under which he would favor amendment 
or repeal of the Neutrality Act, he says, adding significantly: 

“But it is always a difficult thing to say in advance that we will 
participate in a war or take any action which might result in our 
being involved in a war before the actual conditions have been 
presented to us wherein we would have an opportunity to consider 
all the questions involved. I am moved somewhat in my feeling 
on this point because I do not have absolute confidence in 
all the nations which I believe are now struggling to maintain the 
Peace of the world.” 


LESSONS OF THE GREAT WAR 


“We went into the World War under a misunderstanding,” in his 
opinion, “and under a propaganda which was false in many particu- 
lars and by which our country and our people were deceived. It is 
too soon after that war for us to have forgotten those promises and 
inducements. We know now that many of the promises and pledges 
made to us were not made in good faith, and were never intended 
to be carried out.” 

The Senator reviewed Japan’s seizure of Manchukuo and invasion 
of China and the Italian seizure of Ethiopia. 

“This was followed,” he said, “by the action of Hitler, who, with 
his army, but without bloodshed, took possession of Austria, practi- 
cally an unarmed nation, without any lawful excuse or reason. 

“Then we have, too, the slaughter of innocent humans in Spain. 
It is a well-known fact that the Loyalists in Spain would have 
won the war long ago if Italy and Germany had kept out of it, but 
those two countries have sent munitions and men there to carry 
on this inhuman slaughter. 

“They had nothing against Spain. They had no reason to com- 
plain. They had simply the desire to seize control of additional 
territory. The only reason why they have not attacked other 
nations is because many of these other nations have armies and 
other means of defending themselves. Force is the only thing these 
outlaw nations are afraid of and force is the only thing which stops 
them from conquering the rest of the world.” 


THE HITLER DOCTRINE 


The Senator spoke again of Hitler: 

“Hitler proclaimed he is going to defend Germans wherever 
they are. He then takes Austria. Germans in Austria, although 
in the minority, ask him to intervene in their behalf, to set up 
in effect a minority government there, by which the followers of 
Hitler will control. 

“This is a doctrine which, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
would mean that Hitler could say to us, in behalf of the Germans 
in America: 

J am invading your country, which I intend to turn over to 
them, and you shall become part of Germany.’ 

“If this principle were to be carried out, these countries, after 
taking all the unarmed nations, could then undertake the con- 
quest of nations which are armed, beginning, of course, with 
those armed least. 

QUESTION OF NAVAL DEFENSE 

“I have felt, therefore, that I should modify my position some- 
what on the question of a large Navy, at least to the extent that I 
feel bound to keep our country armed to an extent greater than 
Japan is armed, or greater than either Italy or Germany is armed. 
I believe, however, that the plan now proposed in America con- 
templates an armament unreasonably large and unnecessary. 
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“There is another reason, also, why I believe we should hesitate 
to spend too much of the taxpayer’s money in the building of war- 
ships. It is a disputed question now as to whether the battleship 
is really the great instrument of warfare which it has been here- 
tofore, and the airplane and bombing machine are contesting with 
it for supremacy. 

“I do not know what the outcome will be, but I do believe there 
is yet considerable doubt as to which is the superior, the battle- 
ship or the bombing machine. We might find ourselves with a 
large Navy which, to some extent at least, was useless because it 
could not contest against bombs from the air.” 


NATIONS GONE WILD 


In a letter written before the Hitler coup in Austria, Mr. Norris 
said he still felt much the same as ever about Army appropria- 
tions. A war with Japan would be fought on the sea, he said, 
and armies probably would not be used. 

“I think there would be little chance for Japan to make any 
headway against our Navy at present,” he continued, “but she is 
increasing hers and building battleships greater than any now in 
existence. She does not want them and does not need them except 
for conquest. A combination of nations, such as Japan, Italy, and 
Germany, might well change the map of Europe almost over- 
igt. 

170 me it would seem almost as if these Nations have gone wild, 
and have lost all sense of decency and honor. Bombs 
are being dropped by airplanes behind the lines upon civilians 
and upon women and children, and those who are not bearing arms 
are the ones who apparently must suffer and die. That seems 
to be modern warfare. If we are living in that kind of a world, 
then it seems to me, no matter how we feel or what we think, we 
must make reasonable preparations, at least, to meet such a 
contingency.” 

Epwarp J. Durry. 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
NEW YORK CITY, MARCH 25, 1938 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrecorp a very able address delivered 
by the distinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Baitey] before the American Academy of Political Science, 
New York City, on March 25, 1938. The timely subject of 
the address is Essentials to Permanent Recovery. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


What do we mean by “permanent recovery.” 

Do we mean a recovery of social and industrial conditions that 
existed in 1919 or 1926 or 1936? Manifestly no. Nineteen hun- 
dred and nineteen conditions were induced by the credit inflation 
of the war; 1926 conditions were induced by the post-war credit 
inflation and speculation; 1936 conditions were induced by the 
Roosevelt recovery credit inflation. There is no permanency in 
conditions induced by credit inflation. It would be more in point 
to say that by “permanent recovery” we mean recovery from the 
consequences of 1919, 1926, 1936-37. 

We have in mind a return to that situation in which steadily 
expanding enterprise provided livelihood for the American people 
as a whole, in year by year the young men and women 
who in increasing numbers required opportunity to work and 
working to improve their respective lots in life—a situation in 
which much depended upon individuals and but little more than 
order and justice was expected of government. We had come to 
consider this the normal condition in the United States, disregard- 
ing the fact that for decades in many nations and centuries in 
others it had been by no means normal. By “permanent recoy- 
ery,” therefore, we intend the making permanent here a situation 
that never has been permanent elsewhere. But by no means 
suggests that we ought to abandon the purpose or consider it 
impossible. It has been more permanent in our land than else- 
where, and we may yet recover the conditicns that we once 
enjoyed and perhaps improve upon them. 

May we not argue that generally the same system which pro- 
duced this desired situation in the United States may be relied 
upon to restore it, especially since no other anywhere in any 


age has done half so well; and this, notwithstanding the present 
greater and more complex population and for a few years to come 
the rate of its annual increase; and notwithstarding also the dis- 
placement of workers by improvements in machines and the avail- 
ability of mechanical power? 

Men live by means of the production of wealth, and if the mod- 
ern machine appears to displace workers let us remember that 
that is but one side of the picture; the other side shows the 
machine as multiplying man’s capacity to bring forth annual 
wealth. The more machines the more mechanical power, the 
more wealth, and therefore the better the livelihood. Our problem 
here so far from being one of despair ought to be one of hope. 
It demands adjustment, of which we ought to be capable—adjust- 
ment to the new means of multiplying manpower and the pro- 
duction of annual wealth, 

One may inquire at once what are the terms of that adjust- 
ment? To be sure there is no formula in such a matter. Gen- 
erally one may say that it will be wrought out by economic think- 
ing upon economic experience and not by the historic political 
method. We stumble for the present because we are undertaking 
to solve economic difficulties in a political way. 

I pause to say that we must at any rate abandon that pro- 
cedure, and the sooner the better; that we must temporize as 
little as possible with immediate consequences and found our 
hopes upon a just regard for the long-time fruition. And we 
ought not confuse emergency remedies with long-time readjust- 
ment. We should proceed without delay into the inevitable 
transition from artificial stimulants to the substantial and ap- 
proved American process. 

The American system of free enterprise and the American form 
of government are parts of one whole. Neither can exist without 
the other, They are the product of natural aspiration for liberty, 
of ordered liberty, and the special experience of the English- 
speaking people which produced the common law, the soul of 
ordered liberty, and of the method of evolving law out of experi- 
ence—of finding the weakness in any aspect of the law, of identi- 
fying the mischief, and applying the appropriate remedy consist- 
ent with the standards of the system. To the English experience 
our colonial experience added much, but did not alter the process. 
We avoid the arbitrary, we cultivate the judicial, and we conceive 
of government in civil matters more as umpire than as adminis- 
trator. We abhor government by decree. We go just far enough 
to find and apply our remedies, try them, and improve them as 
necessity demands. 

It is conceivable that, with our attachment to the political 
rather than the economic, under pressure of special conditions 
and from special groups, we have lately been going too fast and 
too far from our accepted modes of government and of industry, 
and that the cessation of the flow of capital and the expansion 
of enterprise is the immediate consequence. And it is also con- 
ceivable that unless we correct our course the ultimate conse- 
quence will be the break-down and overthrow of the system. It 
will not withstand the strain of strict and vast centralization and 
regimentation on the one hand, and it cannot survive its own 
failure to meet the aspirations of the people on the other. 

In this view our present circumstances present the first grave 
challenge to our constitutional democratic processes in our history. 

I conceive that our only course is to build upon our historic 
structure, to preserve its form and its essential spirit, and if we 
must alter, that we shall do so in the mode of the development of 
the common-law evolution, the method of patience, exercising 
Burke's standard of a due regard for the past with a capacity to 
improve, in the true liberal tradition. 

So one may well say that the preservation and fair operation of 
our American system of constitutional representative democracy is 
a primary essential to permanent recovery. We cannot recover 
without it. We must seek recovery with it. 

Our problems have heretofore seemed to be political rather than 
economic. The general economy in the new land could take care 
of itself notwithstanding the blunders of politicians. But this 
happy situation lies behind us. Those blunders now are serious, 
and may no longer be afforded. Our Federal experience in admin- 
istrative law and regulation is new and brief. it is not surprising 
that we make blunders. It is rather gratifying that our blunders 
have not been more harmful. We need experts in the Congress, if 
not as Members at least as advisers to the committees. We must 
learn to think economically as well as politically. Tax laws must 
be framed, for example, more with the view to economic conse- 
quences than to revenue. We have now many advisers on revenue 
and none on economic implications. 

Nevertheless it is not to be assumed that the problem of perma- 
nent recovery, as I have defined it, is wholly one of government. 
It is rather one of general policy, public and personal, upon which 
legislation and administration have important bearing, in which 
politics may help or hinder, and which is dependent even more 
upon what government may not do than upon what government 
may do. 

At the present moment no small degree of our difficulty lies in 
too much concern on the part of the Government in economic 
affairs, and too much dependence of population and industry upon 
Government. The chief factor in recovery is the people, and the 
unit of the people is one person. Right now he needs more of that 
freedom of action, that self-reliance, and the incentive to achieve 
which erected the situation to which we would return. Here are 
moral and spiritual factors to be recovered. And here the political 
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— to withdraw all save the necessary restraints of an orderly 
soc 


ty. 

The soul of that astonishing in the United States, 
which gave us our unrivaled standard of living, lies in the word 
“incentive.” Men here knew that labor would have its reward, 
that excellence would bring one to the top, that honorable deal- 
ing, frugality, and self-discipline would put one ahead; that noth- 
ing less would serve; and that none could take away the fruits 
of diligence in endeavor. They knew that their enterprise would 
haye full fair play. It is essential to permanent recovery that 
this incentive shall not be impaired. 

Our great bulwarks of due process of law, of equal protection 
of the laws, of government responsible to the governed, of a 
government of laws and not of men, of independent tribunals of 
justice, and of local self-government—of governing powers re- 
strained by a great charter—have been guarantees upon which 
every man could and did rely to protect him in his person and 
his possessions. In them lay security. 

This singular appeal to the spirit of men accounts for our 

. It suffused the population with a vigor in well-doing 
that would have been, and will always be, impossible otherwise, 
that could not be approached in lands where the rule was once a 
peasant always a peasant, once a chambermaid always a chamber- 
maid, or where in more modern organizations of government the 
population works solely for daily bread. 

It is, therefore, essential to permanent recovery that we abandon 
any policy that tends to impair this incentive, and that we adopt 
every possible policy reasonably calculated to encourage it. 

I am not unaware that we enjoyed the boon of a new and 
favored land, and the structures of a vast civilization to build. 
These added to that incentive, and, of course they account for a 
measure of that progress. And it must be recognized that it is 
not likely that we are hereafter to build so much or rebuild so 
rapidly. One of our problems is to adjust to an altered national 
tempo in an altered and disturbed world. 

Our present question is, how far we may afford by the political 
method to adopt measures that tend to impair that incentive; 
how far shall we trust law and administration. 

Men are afraid now to invest or expand. The characteristic of 
the depression since 1930 has been the cessation of the flow of 
capital into enterprise. At the beginning this was due to losses 
and to shock attendant upon the collapse of the credit inflation 
period. It was more normal than abnormal. But why has it per- 
sisted? Why does it persist? We have been recovering from 
depressions every few years for more than a century—recovering 
by way of the assertion of that incentive of which I have been 
speaking. Why does it now delay its normal operation? 

Some excellent things to break the force of the collapse and to 
put the population in position to start over have been done. We 
provided loans for industrial and commercial institutions, we re- 
habilitated the entire banking structure, we restored to them 
immense funds of comparatively liquid assets, we built up an im- 
mense gold reserve, we refinanced and saved the mortgaged-farm 
owners and home owners, we have undertaken to break down 
foreign trade barriers, we have taken reasonable care of the unem- 
ployed, we have brought about lower interest rates and lower 
power rates, we have gotten rid of certain unsound financial struc- 
tures. We have suppressed certain bad practices. One may note 
that the corporations are reporting good earnings for 1937, that 
retail sales were quite satisfactory until very recently. And there 
has been extensive and beneficial refinancing throughout the 
country. For these achievements due praise to the President. 

But capital does not flow into enterprise; there is but little 
expansion. Meantime 500,000 additional new workers have ap- 

each year. And recently the number of the unemployed 
has risen by approximately 3,000,000, while on every hand there is 
depression and a fresh access of doubt. We have not recovered. 
We are in better position to recover. But why do we not proceed? 

May we not inquire whether, while doing those excellent things, 
which otherwise would have been sufficient to set us well on the 
road to genuine recovery, we have done other things which have 
tended to extinguish that incentive without which the men and 
women of our land will never strike their accustomed stride? May 
we not suspect that in our zeal we forgot that after all there can 
be no permanent recovery without the steady flow of capital and 
workers in enterprise? That we have confused emergency measures 
with normal operations? That in inviting the artificial we have 
repressed the natural? 

What was the effect of the capital-gains tax, enacted in 1932, 
which prohibited the offsetting of capital losses save against capital 
gains plus $2,000? Couple this with the higher income taxes. 
The investor was informed that if he made capital gains, the 
Government would take a large share of his gains. But if he 
should lose, so far as his ordinary income was concerned he would 
be taxed upon it as if it were net income. Men will not be 
inclined to invest money upon such terms. It is essential to 
recovery that this sort of taxation be abandoned. It was never 
intended that our citizens should be taxed save upon net income, 
1. e., ability to pay. Capital-gains taxes ought to promote the turn- 
over of capital as well as raise revenue. 

And what shall be said of the tax on undistributed profits, the 
effect of which is to put a penalty upon the application of earnings 
to payment of capital loans or to expansion of a business? It 
impaired credit, it repressed enterprise, and it tended to destroy 
faith in the good sense and the good will of the Government, It 
Was never intended that the taxing power should be employed to 


regulate management or credit. It is essential that this sort of 
legislation shall be abandoned, 
And what shall be said of various un loans and 


works—that had all the appearance of a program Government 
competition with private enterprise? Men will not expose their 
savings to a competition that in its very nature is ruinous. We 
need here now emphatic assurance. If there is a field which the 
Government intends to take over it must be marked off at once. 
And - beginnings now made are precedents who can give assur- 
ance 

It is essential to permanent recovery—essential to the flow of 
private funds—that all men know what is intended to be done 
with public funds. Men may well invite necessary regulatory 
laws under the equal protection and due-process standards, men 
may bear great burdens of taxation, but their enterprises cannot 
survive regulation, taxation, and Government competition. To 
invest savings under such circumstances is to throw them away. 
It is essential, therefore, that the policy of Government competi- 
tion with private enterprise be abandoned. 

And, again, we have this matter of an unbalanced Federal 
Budget. We are all that it ought to be balanced, and we 
talk much about it, but what are we doing about it? And what 
are the consequences of this prolonged state of unbalance—of 
deficit financing and of ever-mounting public debt? For 8 years 
in succession Federal expenditures have exceeded receipts by from 
a billion to three billions a year. The national debt has increased 
by more than $20,000,000,000. What is the effect? Taxes, present 
and future, are uncertain. Currency values are uncertain. The 
entire price structure is uncertain. Every investment, whether in 
bank deposits, insurance policies, loans, or stock purchases, is 
uncertain. 

We cannot expect capital to flow normally under such conditions. 
It requires at least a fair degree of stability. Men do not know 
where to put their savings, and they wonder what may become of 
past savings. They are induced to hoard rather than to earn. 
Here is a grave undermining of the national faith; it goes on 
gradually, but its culmination cannot be doubted unless the 
process shall be arrested and reversed. 

Nor may we longer depend upon promises and prospects. We 
must do two things: Reduce spending, whatever the consequence, 
and increase revenue. It is out of the question to balance the 
Budget within a year. But we ought to be doing enough of both 
to give firm assurance in every quarter. 

Of what value is relief and other public spending if they lead 
to ruin under circumstances that might predicate revolution—a 
general prostration and a bankrupt Treasury? 

So write a balanced Budget down as essential to permanent 
recovery; indeed, as essential to the prevention of ruin. 

Say what you may for the humanity of spending, its final phase 
is far from humane. Spending that destroys stability destroys all 
means of reemployment in enterprise. For every dollar so spent 
many dollars are kept out of investment. 

Industry, for all its stimulation, had a discouraging year in 1937. 
Demand quickened, profits appeared, but the principal effect was 
a labor war of great magnitude. Industry reemployed in 1936-37 
about 6,000,000 workers, but it did not expand. In the last quarter 
it collapsed. 

The act of Congress known as the Labor Relations Act not only 
provided for collective bargaining, quite desirable in itself, but 
also the weapons of a vicious warfare. A wedge was driven between 
employer and employee, and Federal agents marshaled the forces 
of discontent. There were elections and election agitators, but 
owners and managers were under the duress of law to be silent. 
Strikers took possession of plants and the government acquiesced. 
A Cabinet officer declared that the legality of this common-law 
trespass with force and arms had not been determined. The mails 
were stopped and the Post Office Department surrendered—it 
would be neutral! In other words, Government ceased to govern. 

Is it necessary to say that it is a fundamental essential to any 
sort of recovery that our governments, State and National, shall 
govern; that this must be a government of laws equally, invariably, 
and promptly enforced? We abandoned the Federation because it 
could not govern; and we established this Federal Union in order 
that there should be government. Men who invoke the law ought 
to be lawful. A government that succors its people must also 
govern them. 

Capital will not flow if the property into which it would flow may 
be occupied by men who will neither work nor suffer others to 
work. Nor will men invest savings if others may take charge of 
their investments and manage them. For this reason government 
is quite as important to workers as to investors. There must be 
order in the United States before there can be justice or oppor- 
tunity. What encouragement is there now to revive and expand 
if such a course shall be renewed? 

It did not add to anyone's satisfaction in the premises that the 
leader of the sit-down strikers was responsible for half a million 
dollars in political campaign contributions and in the midst of the 
strikes referred significantly to the fact. 

No one can object to an act providing for collective bargaining, 
but it, to be a good rule, must work both ways. If it restrains one 
side, it must restrain the other. If it binds one side, it must bind 
the other. If it prevents coercion on one side it must prevent 
coercion on the other. No group of men in America ought to have 


power under color of law to compel any man either to join or not 
to join them. In such matters the Government cannot be a 
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partisan. If owners may not exclude a worker on account of his 
organized affiliation, organized workers ought not to have power 
to exclude him because he chooses to have none. Freedom must 
be freedom or surrender altogether. A just law as between man- 
agement and workers is, therefore, another essential to recovery. 

Much may be said for a balanced of production and the 
restriction of money crops in the interest of a sound farm economy. 
A great deal may be said in behalf of a national policy of con- 
serving the soil and other natural resources, of flood control and 
reforestation. But a policy of reducing the production of annual 
wealth cannot be defended. If we are to have a materialistic 
realization of the spiritual phrases “the more abundant life” and 
“green pastures,” we must “replenish the earth and subdue it.” 
I we would lift one-third of the population to levels of weli-being, 
if we would increase the Federal revenue, if we would balance the 
Budget, if we would reduce the number of the unemployed, if we 
would increase the national income, if we would provide for those 
who are unable to produce, there is but one way, and that is to 
produce more of annual wealth—more from the sea, the land, and 
the bowels of the earth—produce it, transform it, and see to its 
distribution. The encouragement of endeavor to increase produc- 
tion of annual wealth is another essential to permanent recovery. 

And here let us not confuse money with wealth or price with 
wealth. The time will never come when a government may so con- 
trive that 1 bushel of wheat will contain more of wealth than 2, 
or that 1 bale of cotton will atid more real income to the people 
than 2, or that 5 hours’ work will produce more wealth than 7. 
There is no substitute for work—and government is the poorest 
possible pretext of a substitute. 

If we are to pay bounties, they ought to be paid to induce pro- 
duction, not to repress it; to conserve the soil in order to produce 
a balanced agriculture of abundance, not to induce scarcity. There 
is no reason whatever for compuision in the premises. It predi- 
cates too much for prudent men to stand for. 

My point in this review of current policies is that if we would 
maintain our American system, if we would prevent that failure 
which would predicate another and a worse system, we must give it 
a chance. We must encourage and exercise that system; we must 
so exercise it as to provide incentive to American investors. I am 
well aware that there are those ready to say that artificial measures 
and drastic regulations were resorted to because that system had 
failed; that under no circumstances would incentive have operated. 
But the answer here is that we cannot be sure of this until we shall 
have tried it out, and we have not tried it out. Surely we will not, 
because of a great collapse throughout the world, proceed to 
abandon a system that worked better here than in any other coun- 
try for a century and a half, for systems that promise nothing in 
relative welfare and far less in the moral and spiritual values, with- 
out a determined effort to readjust and to preserve it. 

Finally, there is a general suspicion, I hope not well-founded, 
that in spite of all we may do, our present system may fall, even 
that public policy may come too late, or mistakenly, to its aid, in 
which event the fate that has overtaken other countries may 
overtake ours. It is reasonable to argue that the probable alter- 
native to our system of constitutional, representative government 
would be some form of authoritarianism, some type of collec- 
tivist society, or totalitarian state. This fear also arrests the flow 
of capital, of industry, of commerce, and employment. It is es- 
sential A permanent recovery that we take every step necessary 
to allay it. 

It seems to me that once the American people realize what such 
an alteration would entail, not only in the loss of spiritual and 
moral values of infinite import, but in poverty, suffering, and 
cruelty, there will be no danger here. Grant every argument that 
may be made against our system, our state would be infinitely 
worse under any other. We would lose the priceless element of 
vigor that has brought us thus far, we would abandon the Ameri- 
can incentive, and sink at once to a daily bread existence under 
the taskmaster’s orders. For all that we have achieved, we would 
take in exchange the feeble activities of unrewarded endeavor; 
we would indeed discover that we had in a passing hour of dis- 
tress exchanged the birthright of a lifetime for a mess of pottage. 

Our American system will not fail. Our people will preserve 
constitutional, representative demccracy, and preserving it will 
preserve themselves and their destiny. It is established in the 
character of their civilization and in their cherished traditions. 
We will pay the price whatever it may be. We will endure the 
ordeal whatever its conditions. Have faith in the United States 
of America, in the constitutional, representative, democratic process 
described by the fathers as the new order, not of a day, but of the 
ages—the order of that liberalism which derives from liberty of 
men as opposed to the power of authority. Have faith in the 
common sense and the character of the American people. 

The people of this country have come up out of severe depres- 
sions again and again, and have been the better for the experience. 
More than once have they approached the edge of the precipice 
of ruin and turned back, adopted sane counsels, rebuilt, and en- 
larged. They have preserved their system and it has provided them 
with the sure solution of their difficulties. It will not fail them 
now, nor will they abandon it. They will find the way to correct 
its weaknesses and proceed. 

In 1824 Henry Clay drew a description of the then-existing de- 
pression in terms which I might here read as perfectly fitting the 
Present circumstances, In 1833 eminent men publicly despaired of 
the preservation of the Republic. There were dark years in the 
sixties. As recently as 1893 our foundations appeared to be sink- 
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ing under us, and all the Jeremiahs had great liberty. How bril- 
liantly have we e again and again! 

Some of us recall personal memory the prostration ot the 
people of the Southern States for three decades. When Lee surren 
dered money did not exist within their borders and all supplies were 
reduced to a minimum. But the southern people with nought 
save the good earth and an invincible spirit recovered, and at this 
hour their region is the least de portion of our country. 
They paid the price in self-discipline, in simple living, in hard 
work, and a protracted thrift and frugality. That system of free 
government, that incentive to high endeavor which are the char- 
acteristics of our Republic enabled them to overcome every conse- 
quence of unspeakable calamity. 

If England may in her dark hours appeal to her history— 

All our past proclaims our future, 

Shakespeare’s voice and Nelson’s hand, 

Milton's faith and Wordsworth’s trust, 

In this our chosen and chainless land— 

Come the world against us, England yet shall stand! 

We may do no less, for ours is a story not of constant rise, but 
of difficulties and triumphs. 

There is nought for Americans to do but to press on, and when 
that seems impossible, nought but to endure, to preserve, and to 
survive. Readjustment will entail hardship, rebuilding will de- 
mand sacrifice, to carry on will require courage, but we cannot 
confess that we or our fellows are unequal to our tasks or to the 
moral test of our times, nor may we be heard to say that our 
circumstances are at worst less favorable than were the circum- 
stances of those who have preceded us, and from whom we 
received our heritage and the inspiration of their examples. 

We have all to lose and nought to gain in any other course, 
and with our loss would go also a shameful realization that we 
were unworthy to preserve the most precious inheritance ever 
handed down to a generation of mankind—our favored land, our 
representative constitutional democracy, our free spirit, our fair 
opportunity to burgeon forth all of which we are capable. 

Twenty centuries ago a broken man leading, with all the world 
against him, the desperate cause of a persecuted order, reviewed 
and interpreted 3,000 years of his people's struggles and victories 
in terms of faith, not as a religious exercise, but as the spring of 
national progress and personal triumph. He summed it up in 
such words as these: 

“Through faith they subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
power of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, from weakness were 
e strong, waxed mighty in war, turned to flight armies of 

ens.“ 

One does not fail as he lingers by the Pilgrim Monument at 
Plymouth to observe that upon its towering shaft stands the 
symbol of faith, nor does one fail, looking back more than three 
centuries to the event it commemorates and all that followed, 
to comprehend somewhat of its significance. Much do we need now 
to do and endure. More is essential than I have been able to detail. 
But above all the principal essential to permanent recovery is 
the recapture of faith—in ourselves, in our fellow Americans, in 
the ministers of our Government, in our constitutional democracy, 
and in our fathers’ God. 


Choctaw Indians of the State of Mississippi 
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Monday, March 28 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 5), 
1938 


STATEMENT OF HON. THEODORE G. BILBO OF MISSISSIPPI, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS IN 
SUPPORT OF SENATE BILL 1478 


Mr, BILBO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
read by me before the House Committee on Indian Affairs in 
support of Senate bill 1478, conferring jurisdiction on the 
United States Court of Claims to determine the claims of 
the Choctaw Indians of the State of Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Senate bill No. 
1478 conferring jurisdiction on the United States Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claims of the Choctaw Indians of the 


State of Mississippi, which passed the Senate on August 6, 1937, 18 
now before your committee for consideration. The enactment of 
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this bill will give a remnant of the Choctaw Indians, most of 
whom reside in the State of Mississippi, an opportunity to obtain 
a judicial inquiry into and determination of their claims against 
the Government, which they have asserted in one form or another 
without success for more than a century. 

The Choctaw Indians were one of the most advanced, cultured, 
and peaceful of all of the American Indians, when the white 
man first came to this country. History tells us that the Choctaws 
and the Chickasaws were the most advanced of all of the Ameri- 
can Indians in the matter of agriculture. It is an undisputed 
fact that the Choctaw never drew the blood of the white man, 
but was his friend and of great assistance to him in the many 
struggles of the United States against the British and other In- 
dian tribes who sympathized with the British and were hostile 
to the United States. 

Originally the Choctaws owned over one-half of the territory 
now embraced within the State of Mississippi. They were well or- 
ganized and were led by distinguished and able chiefs at the 
time of the acquisition by the Government of the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory. Due to their occupation and control of a definite terri- 
tory, their advancement in learning and centralized form of 
government, they gained recognition as a nation in their dealings 
with the Government of the United States. 

The Choctaws produced the greatest chief of all time, Push- 
mataha. He was distinguished for his nobility of character, com- 
manding personality, keenness of intellect, eloquence, bravery, re- 
sourcefulness, military genius, great leadership of men, and for 
his lasting friendship for the white man. He successfully frus- 
trated the efforts of Tecumseh to aline the Choctaws with the 
British and hostile Indians against the United States in the War 
of 1812. When Gen. Andrew Jackson led his army from Nashville, 
Tenn., to New Orleans in 1815, Pushmataha joined his forces with 
General Jackson in Mississippi, while General Jackson was en 
route to New Orleans, and led more than 600 of his Choctaw 
warriors into battle under the command of General Jackson in 
that great battle, which completely routed Packingham's Army. 
That was one of the greatest battles of history in that it con- 
vinced the British and the world that the United States was a 
Nation no longer subject to invasion by a foreign foe. 

From the time of the battle of New Orleans, when the Choctaws 
joined the forces of General Jackson in defense of our country, 
the history of the Choctaws has been one of friendship with and 
continuous amity toward our white citizens. In this respect it 
is almost unique in the history of Indian affairs in this country. 

It was inevitable that the proper development of Mississippi 
as a State should and did from the outset require and demand 
from these Indians the cession of a large portion of their lands. 
Accordingly, on October 18, 1820, a treaty was concluded between 
the United States and the Choctaw Nation, by which they ceded 
a large portion of their Mississippi lands in exchange for lands 
west of the Mississippi River. These lands so exchanged were 
those now in Oklahoma and which constituted the entire land and 
property of the Choctaw Nation until its division and sale some 
30 years ago. 

When this exchange occurred it was neither requested nor con- 
templated that the Choctaws in Mississippi should leave the State. 
They were, as a rule, a settled people, living in communities in 
fixed locations, and the lands in Mississippi left them by the 
treaty of 1820 were ample for their needs. 

From 1820 to 1830 all of these Choctaws living in Mississippi 
owned the lands known as the Choctaw Nation West in the Indian 
Territory. 

Immediately after the signing of the treaty of 1820 a great migra- 
tion of settlers from Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and other 
States to the Choctaw country in Mississippi began to take place. 

Within a few years many thousands of such settlers had settled 
in the Choctaw country in Mississippi. They not only settled on 
the lands which had been ceded by the Choctaws to the United 
States by the treaty of 1820, but a great many of them had become 
squatters on the lands in Mississippi retained by the Choctaws, 
As a result of this large migration of white people to Mississippi, 

t concern arose not only among the Choctaw chiefs and war- 
riors, but it became a matter of national importance to the Federal 
Government. 

This condition led to the visit of Pushmataha to Washington in 
1824 to confer with President Monroe about the matter. There 
is a record of a part of Pushmataha’s statement to President Monroe 
at that time, which is the last public statement of that great 
chief, in which he said: 

“Father, when in my own country, I often looked toward this 
council house and wanted to come here. I am in trouble. I will 
tell my distresses. I feel like a small child, not half as high as its 
father, who comes up to look in his father’s face, hanging in the 
bend of his arm, to tell him his troubles. So, father, I hang in the 
bend of your arm and look in your face, and now hear me speak. 

“Father, when I was in my own country I heard there were men 
appointed to talk to us. I would not speak there; I chose to 
come here and speak in this beloved house. I can boast and say 
and tell the truth that none of my fathers or grandfathers nor 
any Choctaw ever drew bows against the United States. 

“They have always been friendly. We have held the hands of 
the United States so long that our nails are long, like birds’ claws, 
and there is no danger of their slipping out. My nation has 
always listened.to the applications of the white people. They 
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have given of their lands until it is very small. I came here when 
a young man to see my father—Jefferson. He told me if we ever 
got in trouble we must run and tell him. I am come.” 

Shortly after that conference, and on December 24, 1824, Push- 
mataha died in Washington, and he was buried here in the 
Congressional Cemetery, where a great monument has been erected 
to his memory. 

The rapid development of the State of Mississippi by 1830 made 
necessary a further curtailment of these remaining lands in 
Mississippi, and required the removal of the greater part of the 
Choctaws to the western land. A treaty was negotiated, which 
was signed on September 27, 1830, known as the Treaty of Danc- 
ing Rabbit Creek. There was no requirement that all of these 
Choctaws who owned the western lands should move to those 
lands, but it was expressly provided by Article 14 of that treaty 
that those who remained in Mississippi would not lose the privi- 
leges of Choctaw citizenship. The only limitation was that those 
who moved later should not participate in the annuity which was 
given as a consideration to those who moved under the treaty, 
and a very carefully prepared plan was set out in the treaty 
whereby those who remained in Mississippi were to be given title 
to the lands on which they were living and designated as their 
individual reserve. 

At the time of the signing of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek in 1830 there were about 20,000 Choctaws in Mississippi, 
and about 5,000 of them wanted to remain in the State. The 
official records show that the Choctaws would not negotiate 
with the Government's commissioners, John H. Eaton, Secre- 
tary of War, and John Coffee, unless it was specifically provided 
in the treaty that all Choctaws who wanted to remain in Missis- 
sippi would be permitted to do so and that they would be given 
lands there. 

The commissioners of the Government consented to this request, 
and it was specifically provided in the fourteenth article of the 
treaty that each Choctaw who remained in Mississippi would be 
given a tract of land, and it was further provided in the eighteenth 
article of the treaty that no white person should settle on their 
lands or that such lands be sold to white settlers until the Chocaws 
should remove to their territory in the West. The Government per- 
mitted all these provisions of the treaty to be violated, and as a 
result only 143 Choctaws actually received allotments of land in 
Mississippi from the Federal Government. The Government pro- 
ceeded to sell these lands to white settlers without regard to and 
in violation of the specific terms of the treaty, and as a result of 
such action it soon became impossible for the Government to com- 
ply with the terms of the treaty without ousting white settlers 
who had acually entered upon the lands and built homes. 

It is an admitted fact that the officers charged with the duty of 
recording these individual reservations and administering the 
benefits of the treaty as to these Indians who remained in Mis- 
sissippi were entirely and inexcusably derelict in their duties. This 
is an acknowledged fact, and is not now and never has been subject 
to any controversy. The result was that for many years these 
Indians remained in Mississippi, living in their little settlements 
just as their ancestors had lived for generations, wrongfully de- 
prived of their property rights and without the benefits which 
Congress provided for other Indians. 

No act or omission of the Government, whether of the executive 
department or of Congress, could lawfully destroy the right these 
people had under the law. When the Government undertook, 
however, to divide up the property of the Choctaw Nation, it com- 
pletely ignored their existence until the persistence of some indi- 
viduals caused an investigation of their status with the result that 
Congress in 1900 recognized their right to participate under certain 
conditions which Congress then prescribed. 

Again history repeated itself and those Indians who now remain 
in my State in the same settlements where their ancestors had lived 
for generations were again deprived of their legal rights as recog- 
nized by Congress, by acts of neglect and malfeasance of duty on 
the part of accredited officers of the United States Government, 
which would seem unbelievable but for the fact that they are 
established by the official records in the possession of the Court 
of Claims and of the Department of the Interior. 

Knowing that the majority of these Indians would have to move 
to the Indian Territory in Oklahoma and file their registrations in 
Oklahoma within a 6-months’ period, and nothwithstanding that 
Congress appropriated the money to be used in aiding them to 
perform this requirement of the law, no effort was made to 
notify them or to even take up the matter of aiding them until 
2 weeks before the 6 months expired, and even then the great 
majority of them did not receive actual notice. The present 
claimants lost their rights through no fault of their own. They 
have appealed to Congress to aid them or to submit their claims 
against the United States Government for the loss of their patri- 
mony to the Government’s own court, the United States Court of 
Claims, for decision. They have not been guilty of laches as the 
records of Congress will show. It would be a strange rule of law in 
any event that a trustee or guardian, as the Government has 
been held to be for these Indian people, can plead laches or 
statutes of limitation against the claims of its wards for derelic- 
tions of duty and especially in a case where the guardian has 
withheld the privileges of suit although seasonably demanded. 
These facts are also shown by the records of the Interior Depart- 
ment and of the Court of Claims where the question arose in a 
case brqught by the Choctaw Nation and in which these people 
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were denied for jurisdictional reasons the right to intervene. 
Speaking of article 14 of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek and 
of the acts upon which this claim is founded, however, the court 
in that case said in its opinion, delivered January 14, 1935: 

“The article is seemingly free from ambiguity. The rights con- 
ferred are positive ones, defined with a degree of precision appar- 
ently incapable of misapprehension, and notwithstanding this fact 
the large number of Indians who remained in the State were sub- 
jected to a series of maladministration of the article by accredited 
representatives of the United States that in and of itself discloses 
an inexcusable, cruel, and unjust procedure never excelled, if 
equaled, in the history of Indian affairs.” 

A study of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek will reveal that 
the Choctaw Indians who desired to and did remain in Missis- 
sippi were given substantive rights by that treaty, and that the 
Government did not carry out its obligations under said treaty. 
The supplemental statutes enacted by Congress for the benefit of 
the Mississippi Choctaws and their descendants who remained in 
the State likewise have not been carried out, and as a result a 
branch of the Choctaws have lived in my State over 100 years 
neglected by the Federal Government, while their brother Choc- 
taws in the West were well provided for, and while the Govern- 
ment was expending millions on many other, and perhaps less 
deserving, Indians. 

As Governor of Mississippi for 8 years, I came to know some- 
what intimately the condition of these Choctaws in my State, 
and to study and appreciate their situation. They are made citi- 
zens of Mississippi under the State constitution adopted on No- 
vember 1, 1890, and they are entitled to all the rights of any 
other citizen of the State. They have been a peaceful and law- 
abiding people. Many of them served in the Army during the 
World War. They are respected and trusted by the people of my 
State, and I know that the people of Mississippi as a whole are 
in sympathy with them and are very desirous of improving their 


conditions. I not only feel a sense of official duty to them but 1 
have a deep personal interest in their welfare. 

I am convinced that they have a just claim against the United 
States, and that they should be given the right to present their 
claims to a judicial tribunal for investigation and determination, 
Congress from time to time has conferred jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear and determine claims of many Indian 
tribes. That is all this bill does. There is no reason why our 
Mississippi Choctaws should not be given the same rights as have 
been given many times to other Indians. The Court of Claims has 
held that under existing law it has no jurisdiction to consider 
their claims. This bill gives the remedy, and, as I am advised, it 
does not conflict with any rights of the Oklahoma Choctaws and 
is not objected to by any Indians. 

Mr. Chairman, the condition of these Choctaw Indians in Mis- 
sissippi may be fittingly described by adopting the language used 
long ago by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of the Cherokee 
Nation v. Georgia (5 Pet. 1, 15) as— 

“A people once numerous, powerful, and truly independent, 
found by our ancestors in the quiet and uncontrolled possession 
of an ample domain, gradually sinking beneath our superior pol- 
icy, our arts and our arms, have yielded their lands by successive 
treaties, each of which contains a solemn guaranty of the residue 
until they retain no more of their formerly extensive terri- 


“Their relation to the United States resembles that of a ward to 
his guardian. 

“They look to our Government for protection; rely upon its kind- 
ness and its power; appeal to it for relief to their wants; and 
address the President as their Great Father.” 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
most respectfully urge you to give this matter your most earnest 
and careful consideration, and when that is done I feel. that you 
will report this bill favorably. 


